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Epilepsy       . 
Erigena        . 
Eternal  Life         .        . 

Ethiopian  Church        . 
Evangelical  Association 
Evangelical  Counsels  . 
Evangelical  Union 
Execration   . 
False  Witness 
Familiar  Spirit 
Fanaticism  . 
Fellowships . 


Fkobabli  Tttli  of  Articlx. 

Demons  and  Spirits, 
Fairy. 

Csesarism,  Deification. 

Dress. 

Disease  and  Medicine. 

Scholasticism. 

Life  and  Death,  Ethics 
(Christian). 

Abyssinia. 

Sects  (Modern  Christian). 

Counsels  and  Precepts. 

Presbyterianism. 

Cursing  and  Blessing. 

Oaths. 

Demons  and  Spirits. 

Enthusiasts  (Religious). 

Brotherhoods,  Commun- 
istic Societies,  Monas- 
ticism. 
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L  General 


A.H.  =Anno  Hijrae  (A.D.  622), 

Ak.=  Akkadian. 

Alex.  =  Alexandrian. 

Amer.  =  American. 

Apoc.=  Apocalypse,  Apocalyptic. 

Apocr.  =  Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =Aquila. 

Arab.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

Arm.  =  Armenian. 

Ary.  =  Aryan. 

As.  =  Asiatic. 

Assyr.  =  Assyrian. 

AT  =  Altes  Testament. 

AV= Authorized  Version. 

AVni= Authorized  Version  margin. 

A.y.=Anno  Yazdagird  (A.D.  639). 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.=  circa,  aoout. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 

of.  =  compare. 

ct.  =  contrast. 

D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E  =  Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editom 

Egj'p.  =  Egyptian. 

Eng.  =  English. 

Eth.=Etiriopie. 

EV  =  English  Version. 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page :  as  Ac  10*"' 

ff.  =and  following  verses  or  pages :  as  Mt  !!'*'• 

Fr.  =  French. 

Germ.  =  German. 

Gr.  =  Greek. 

H  =  Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =  Hexateuch. 

Himy.  =  Himyaritic 

Ir.  =  Irish. 

Iran.  =  Iranian. 


Isr.  =  Israelite. 

J=Jahwist. 

J" = Jehovah. 

Jems.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jos.  =  Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min.  =Min8ean. 

MSS  =  Manuscripts. 

MT  =  Massoretic  Text. 

n.  =note. 

NT  =  New  Testament. 

Onk.  =  Onk  elos. 

0T  =  01d  Testament. 

P= Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.=  Persian. 

Phil.=Pluli8tine. 

Phoen.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Rom.  =  Roman. 

RV  =  Revised  Version. 

RVm  =  Revised  Version  margin. 

Sab.  =  Sabiean. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.=  Semitic. 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =Sinaitic. 

Skr.=  Sanskrit. 

Symm.  =Syraraachas. 

Syr.  =Syriac. 

t.  (following  a  number)  =  times. 

Talm.=  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Theod.  =Theo<lotion. 

TR  =  Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =  translated  or  translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

VnlK.=  Vulgate. 

WH=Westoott  and  Hort's  text. 


II.  Boors  op  the  Bible 


Old  Testament. 


Gn  =  Genesis. 

Ex  =  Exodus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu  =  Numbers. 

Dt  =  Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

Ru  =  Ruth. 

18,2  8  =  1  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2K=1  and  2  Kings. 

1    Ch,    2   Ch  =  l    and    2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr  =  Ezra. 
Neh  =  Nehemiah. 
Est  =  Esther. 
Job. 

P»  =  Psalms. 
Pr  =  Proverbs. 
Ec = Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 
1    Es,    2    E8=l    and    2    To  =  Tobit. 
EsJras.  Jth= Judith. 


Ca  =  Canticles. 
Is  =  Isaiah. 
Jer  =  Jereniiah. 
La  =  Lamentations. 
Ezk  =  Ezekiel. 
Dn  =  Daniel. 
Ho8  =  Hosea. 
Jl  =  JoeI. 
Am = Amos. 
Ob=Obadiah. 
Jon = Jonah. 
Mic  =  Micah. 
Nali  =  Nalium. 
Hab  =  Habakknk. 
Zeph  =  Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haj:f,'ai. 
Zee  =  Zecliariah. 
Mal  =  MaIachi. 


Ad.    Est  =  Additions    to  Sus  =  Susanna. 

Esther.  Bel  =  Bel     and      the 

Wis = Wisdom.  Dragon. 

Sir  =  Siracli  or   Ecclesi-  Pr.    Nian  =  Prayer   of 

asticus.  Manasses. 

Bar=15aruch.  1  Mac,  2  Mac  =  l  and  2 

Three  =  Song  of  the  Three  Maccabees. 

Children. 

New  Testament. 


Mt  =  JIattliew. 

Mk  =  Mark. 

Lk  =  Luke. 

Jn  =  John. 

Ac  =  Acts. 

Ro  =  Romans. 

1    Co,    2  Co  =  1  and   2 

Corinthians. 
GaI  =  Galatians.  . 
Eph  =  Ephesian8. 
Ph  =  Philipi>ian3. 
Col  =  Colos8ians. 


1  Th,   2  Th  =  l  and  2 

Thcssalonians. 
1  Ti,   2  Ti=l    and   2 

Timothy. 
Tit  =  Titus. 
Philem  =  Philemon. 
He  =  Hebrews. 
Ja  =  James. 

1  P,  2  P=  land  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jnde. 
Rev  =  Revelation. 
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III.  Fob  the  Literature 

1.  The  following  anthors'  names,  when  onaccompanied  by  the  title  of  a  book,  stand  for 

the  works  in  the  list  below. 


'BiLethgea  =  BeUrdge  tur  sem.  Seligiontgach.,  1888. 
Baldwin  =  Z>u-<.   of   Philotophy    and    Psychology, 

S  vols.  1901-1906. 
^tjt)x  =  Iiominalbildung   in   den  «etn.    Spracken, 

2  vols.  1889,  1891  (M894). 
Benzineer=if(;6.  ArchaoUgie,  1894. 
Brockelmann  =  (x6!cA.  d.  arab.  Litteratur,  2  vols. 

1897-1902. 
Brans  -  Sachan  =  Syr.  ■  Rom.  Rechttbvch  aut  dent 

fitn/ten  Jahrhundcrt,  1880. 
Budge  =:Go<^  of  the  Egyptians,  2  vols.  1903. 
Dareniberg-Saglio=i>«;t.   dcs  ant.  gree.  et  rom., 

1886-90. 
De   la  8aus8aye=XeArfrucA  der  ReligUnuguch.*, 

I90S. 
Deosaen^Dte  Pialo:  d.  Vpanithadi,  1899  [Eng. 

tr.,  1906]. 
Donghty=.^raMa  Deserta,  2  vols.  1888. 
GTimm  =  Deutsehe  Mythologie*,  3  vols.  1875-1878, 

Eng.  tr.  Teutonic  Mythology,  4  vols.  1882-1888. 
Ea,mh'aTgeT=JlealeneycMpddie/urBibel  u.  Talmud, 

i.  1870  ('1892),  ii.  1883,  suppl.  1886, 1891  f.,  1897. 
BoXder =AltceUucher  SprachscluUz,  1891  ff. 
Holtzmann-Z6pfirel  =  Z<zic<m/.  Thed.  «.  Kirehen- 

weten'',  1895. 
Howitt=A^a<it«  Tribes  of  S.  E.  Australia,  1904. 
Jubainville  =  Cottr»  de  L%tt.  celti^ue,  i.-xii.,  1883  ff. 
lMgTa.age= Etudes   sur  les  religions  simitiques', 

1904. 
Lane  =  i4n  Arabic-English  Dictionary,  1863  ff. 
LangrrA/ytA,  Ritual  and  Religion*,  2  vols.  1899. 
lje'pai\xs= Denkmdler  aus  yEgypten  u.  ^thiopien, 

1849-1860. 
Lichtenberger=£n«yc.  des  sciences  rdigieuses,  1876. 
Lidzharski =J?atu/6ucA  der  nordsem.  Epigraphik, 

1898. 
McCurdy =.ffwtory,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments, 

2  vols.  1894-1896. 
U\ax= Sanskrit  Texts,  1858-1872. 
Mas8-Amolt  =  .i4    Concise  Diet,  of  the    Assyrian 

Language,  1894  ff. 


Nowack= XeArducA   d.  heb.  Archdologie,  2  Tola. 

1894. 
Pauly-Wissowa= .Beo/eneyc.  der  classischen  Alter- 

tumswissenschaft,  1893-1895. 
Perrot-Chipiez=2rMt.  de  VArt  dans   PAntiguUt, 

1881  ff. 
PreWer  =  Rdmiscke  Mythologie,  1858. 
Vjkviil\e= Religion  des  peuples  non-civilisis,  1883. 
'Riehra  =  Hanau>6rterbuch  d.  bibl.  Altertums\  1893- 

1894. 
Kohinaon^^  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  \  1856. 
Ro8cher=X&r.  d.  gr.  u.  rbm^  Mythologie,  1884. 
Schaff-Herzog  =  rA«  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Relig.  Knowledge,  1908  ff. 
Schenkel=£t6<!Z-i«x»con,  5  vols.  1869-1875. 
Schurer=GJ"K»,  3  vols.  1898-1901  IHJP,  6  vols. 

1890  ff.]. 
SchwaUy=X«ien  nocA  dem  Tode,  1892. 
Siegfried-Stade=5^e6.  Wiirterbuch  zum  AT,  1893. 
^me:nA  =  Lehrbuckder alttest.  Religionsgesch.',  1899. 
Smith  (G.  A.)  =  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 

Land*.  1896. 
Smith  (W.  R.)  =  Religion  of  the  Semites*,  1894. 
Spencer  (H.)  =  i'rt»tc»;>/M  ^Sociology',  1885-1896. 
Spencer-Gillen' = Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia, 

1899. 
Spencer-Gillen  »>  =  Northern    Tribes    of    Central 

Australia,  1904. 
Swete  =  rAe  OT  in  Greek,  3  vols.  1893  ff. 
Tylor  (E.  "&.)  =  Primitive  Culture*,  1891  [<1903]. 
Ueberweg=.ffw<.  of  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  2  vols. 

1872-1874. 
Weber  =  Jiidische  Theologie  auf  Grund  des  Talmud 

u.  verwandlen  Schriften*,  1897. 
Wiedemann  =  Die  Religion    der   alien  ^gypter, 

1890  [Eng.  tr.,  revised,  Religion  of  t/ie  Ane. 

Egyptians,  1897]. 
Wilkinson  =  Jlfann€r»  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 

Egmtians,  3  vols.  1878. 
Zwaz  =  'Die gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden*, 

1892. 


2.  Periodicals,  Dictionaries,  Encyclopsedias,  and  other  standard  works  frequently  cited. 


AA  =  Archiv  fur  Antliropologie. 

AAOJ  =  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental 
Journal. 

i4£.i4ir=:  Abhandlungen  d.  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

i<jB= Archiv  fiir  Ethnographie. 

AEG  =  Assyr.  and  Eng.  Glossary  (Johns  Hopkins 
University). 

.<4GG =Abhandlungen  d.  G6ttinger  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften. 

./4GPA=Aichiv  ftir  Geschichte  der  Philosophie. 

./4£r.fi= American  Historical  Review. 

A  HT=  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  (Hommel). 

./4  ./PA = American  Joamal  of  Philosophy. 

AJPs  =  Amenca.n  Journal  of  Psychology. 

>l^/fP£= American  Journal  of  Religious  Psycho- 
logy and  Education. 

iliA££  =  A>iierican  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literature. 

j<J'rA  =  American  Journal  of  Theology. 

.4JfG=Annales  du  Musie  Guimet. 

APES=  Amerk-AB  Palestine  Exploration  Society. 

APF=AtcU'\v  fiir  PapyruHforschung. 

./4.B= Antliropological  Review. 

ARW=Aic\iiv  fiir  Religions wissenschaft. 

AS=Aetii  Sanctorum  (Bollandus). 


.<4iS'G  =  Abhandlungen  der  S^hsischen  Gesellschaft 

der  Wissenschaften. 
ASoc  =  li'Ann6e  Sociologique. 
j4iSH''/=  Archaeological  Survey  of  W.  India. 
.i4.Z=  Allgemeine  Zeitung. 
S.i4G=Beitrage  zur  alten  Geschichte. 
.B.i4,S<S=Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  u.  sem.  Sprach- 

wissenschaft  (edd.  Delitzsch  and  Haupt). 
iJCJ?=  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  HelUnique. 
iJ£=  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
£G  =  Bombay  Gazetteer. 
BJ=:  Bellum  Judaicum  ( Josephns). 
BL  =  Bampton  Lectures. 
^i£  =  Bulletin  de  Littiratnre  Eccldsiastiqne. 
B0R  =  1ia.h.  and  Oriental  Record. 
JSiS=Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

BSA  =  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
BSAA  =  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  archMogiqne  k  Alex- 

andrie. 
SiSi.(4i=«BulletindelaSoc.d'AnthropologiedeLyon. 
BiS.<4P= Bulletin  de  la  Soo.  d'Anthropologie,  etc., 

Paris. 
JBSG  =  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  Geographic. 
B7'5= Buddhist  Text  Society. 
jB  W^=  Biblical  Worid. 
£.7=Biblische  Zeitschrift 
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CAIBL  =  CompteB  rendus  de  I'Acad^mie  des  In- 
scriptions et  Belles-Lettres. 
CBrS=  Calcutta  BuddiiLst  Text  Society. 
0/"=  Childhood  of  Fiction  (MacCulloch). 
C(?S=  Cults  of  the  Greek  SUtes  (Famell). 
C7=  Census  of  India. 
CIA  =  Corpus  Inscrip.  Atticarum. 
C/£= Corpus  Inscrip.  Etruscarum. 
C/G  =  Corpus  Inscrip.  Graecarum. 
C/£= Corpus  Inscrip.  Latinarum. 
C7S=  Corpus  Inscrip.  Semiticarum. 
COr= Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT  [Eng. 

tr.  of  KAT^  ;  see  below]. 
Cfl= Contemporary  Keview. 
CeiJ  =  Celtic  Keview. 
C?i2=  Classical  Review. 
CQB  =Chwrch  Quarterly  Review. 
C5£i= Corpus  Script.  Eccles.  Latinomm. 
DACL  =  Diet.    d'Archeologie    chr6tienne    et   de 

Liturgie  (Cabrol). 
jD5=Dict.  of  the  Bible. 
DCA  =  Diet    of    Christian    Antiquities  (Smith- 

Cheetham). 
DCB  =  Diet,    of    Christian    Biography   (Smith- 

Wace). 
i)C6==  Diet,  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 
/>/=Dict.  of  Islam  (Hughes). 
Z)JVB=Dict.  of  National  Biography. 
DPhP='Dict.  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 
DWAW ='DeaVsch.T\.itea  der  Wiener   Akad.   der 

Wissenschaften. 
EBi  =  Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 
.B£r=EncyclopjEdia  Britannica. 
EEFM^Egyp.  Explor.  Fund  Memoirs. 
EJiE =TUe  present  work. 
Exp  =  Expositor. 
ExpT=  Expository  Times. 
^jyG  =  Fragraenta  Historicomm  Grsecorom  (coll. 

C.  MiUler,  Paris,  1885). 
/'Z= Folklore. 
/'iJ'=  Folklore  Journal. 
/'I,iJ  =  Folklore  Record. 
GA  =  Gazette  Archeologique. 
GB'= Golden  Bough  «  (Frazer)- 
GGA  =  Gottingische  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
6GiV=G6ttingische  Gelehrte  Nachrichten  (Nach- 

richten  der  kiinigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Gottingen). 
C/.<4P=Grundriss  d.  Indo-Arischen  Philologie. 
G/rP= Grundriss  d.  Iranischen  Philologie. 
G^K=Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes. 
GF/=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel. 
ff/)i3  =  Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 
SE=:  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
2rGir//  =  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 

(G.  A.  Smith). 
111=  History  of  Israel. 
IIJ=  Hibbert  Journal. 
/7J^P= History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
/yiV=  Historia  Naturalis  (Pliny). 
HWB  =  Handworterbuch. 
lA  =  Indian  Antiquary. 
ICC=  International  Critical  Commentary. 
/6'0  =  International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 
/C.K=Indian  Census  Report  (1901). 
10  =  Inscrip.  GrsecjB  (publ.  under  auspices  of  Berlin 

Academy,  1873  n.). 
/G.4=  Inscrip.  Grsecae  Antiquissimae. 
/G/=  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India'  (1885);    new 

edition  (1908-1909). 
/•/£= International  Journal  of  Ethics. 
/?X  =  International  Theological  Library. 
JA  =  Journal  Asiatique. 
JAFL  =  3o\xraaX  of  American  Folklore. 
J^/=  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 
^".4  0.5= Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 
JASB  =  3ouTna.\  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 

Bombay, 


JASBe—Joxan.  of  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal. 

J'B£= Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 

J^BT5= Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society. 

,//)= Journal  des  D^bats. 

J'Z)rA=JahrbUcher  f.  deutsche  Theologie. 

J"^= Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

JGO-S=  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 

J JIC= Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars. 

J'iriS= Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

J'X^s  Jenaer  Litteraturzeitung. 

•/PA = Journal  of  Philology. 

^■^1%= Jahrbiicher  f.  protest.  Theologie. 

JPr5= Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society. 

JQE^Jeydsh  Quarterly  Review. 

j]iAI=Jo\iinal    of    the    Royal    Anthropological 

Institute. 
.7!fl^iS= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
J RASBo= J o\ima.\  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Bombay  branch. 
JEASC=  Jonmal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Ceylon  branch. 
JEASK=  JouTnai  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Korean  branch. 
^^0,5= Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
JThSt =Jo}iraai  of  Theological  Studies. 
KAT'  =  Die  Keilinschrif ten und  das  AT  (Schrader), 

1883. 
^.4r'  =  Zimmem-Winckler'8  ed.  of  the  preceding 

[really  a  totally  distinct  work],  1903. 
KB  or  ^/B  =  Keilinschrif tliche  Bibliothek  (Schra- 
der), 1889  ff. 
^GP=Keilinschriften    und     die    Geschichtsfor- 

schung,  1878. 
iCPZ=Literarische8  Centralblatt. 
iOPA =Literaturblatt  fiir  Oriental.  Philolo^e. 
Zor=  Introduction  to  Literature  of  OT  (Driver). 
£P= Legend  of  Perseus  (Hartland). 
LSSt  =  heij>zigeT  sem.  Studien. 
JI/=Mdlusine. 
Jlf.4/Bi  =  M^moire8de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions  et 

Belles-Lettres. 
MBA  W  =  Monatsbericht    d.   Berliner  Akad.    d. 

Wissenschaften. 
AfG5=  Monumenta  Germanije  Historica  (Pertz). 
ilfGJ^ F=Mittheilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fUr  jiid- 

ische  Volkskunde. 
JfGIfV=  Monatsbericht  f.  Geschichte  u.  Wissen- 

schaft  des  Judentnms. 
Jtf/=  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas 

(Westermarck). 
MNDPV  =  Mittheilungen    u.    Nachrichten    des 

deutschen  Paliistina-Vereins. 
MB  =  Methodist  Review. 

MVG  =  Mittheilungen  der  vorderasiatischen  Gesell- 
schaft. 
MWJ  =  Magazin     fiir     die     Wissenschaft     des 

Judentums. 
NBA  C=  Nuo  vo  Bulletino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana. 
NC=  Nineteenth  Century. 
iVfi'WB  =  Neuhebraisches  Worterbuch. 
NINQ=^'^orth  Indian  Notes  and  Queries. 
JVifZ=Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 
JV§= Notes  and  Queries. 

.Ar^=Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  (Bancroft). 
JV7'ZG  =  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 
0ED  =  O\torA.  English  Dictionary  (Murray). 
0XZ=0rientali8che  Litteraturzeitung. 
0S=  Onomastica  Sacra. 
OTJG =0\(!i  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (W. 

R.  Smith). 
OTP=  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Publications. 
P.<40S= Proceedings  of  American  Oriental  Society. 
P./1,S£= Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Soc.  of 

Bombay. 
PJB  =  Polychrome  Bible  (English). 
PBE=  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
PC=  Primitive  Culture  (Tylor). 
P£Pil/  =  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Memoirs. 
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PEFSt  =  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly 

Statement. 
PO=Patrolo(pa  Giwca  (Migne). 
PJB=  Preussuche  Jahrbiicher. 
Pi  =  PatroloKia  I^atina  (Migne). 
i'.VC  =  Punjab  Notes  and  Oueries. 
PTJs  Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  of  N.  India 

(Crooke). 
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DRAVIDIANS  fNorth  India).— i.  Meaning  of 
term.— The  term  'Dravitlian'  (Skr.  Druvida,  the 
adjectival  form  of  Dravida)  seems  to  have  been 
primarily  an  equivalent  for  '  Tamil,'  but  was  ex- 
tended by  Caldwell  (Dravidian  Grammar',  4  ff.)  to 
denote  the  family  of  languages  formerly  designated 
Tamulian  or  Tamulie,  practically  including  all 
the  languages  of  Southern  India, — Tamil,  Telugu, 
Malay&lam,  Canarese,  and  Tulu, — which  form  a 
group  well  defined  and  closely  related  one  to 
another.  Manu  (Institutes,  x.  43,  44)  speaks  of 
the  Dravidas  as  a  tribe  of  K^atriyas,  or  warriors, 
who  had  become  out-castes  ;  and,  as  they  are  the 
only  southern  tribe  mentioned  in  his  lists,  Caldwell 
supposed  that  in  ancient  times  the  name  was  loosely 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  South  Indian  peoples. 
Whether  or  not  this  belief  was  well  founded,  his 
invention  of  the  word  '  Dravidian '  as  a  generic 
term  for  the  South  Indian  group  of  languages  is 
convenient,  and  has  been  generally  accepted.  By 
a  natural,  if  not  perfectly  justifiable,  extension  the 
term,  primarily  philological,  has  been  widely  used 
in  an  ethnological  sense,  and  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Dravidian  peoples 
when  we  really  mean  the  races  speaking  the 
Dravidian  languages.  Even  in  this  sli^'htly  ex- 
tended sense  the  term  '  Dravidian '  is  fairly  exact 
and  little  open  to  misunderstanding.  Risley, 
however,  in  his  report  on  the  last  Census  of  India 
(i.  500),  has  used  the  term  in  a  much  wider  sense. 
He  includes  in  it  races  'extending  from  Ceylon  to 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  pervading  the  whole 
of  Madras,  Hyderabad,  the  Central  Provinces, 
most  of  Central  India,  and  Chota  Nagpur ' ;  and  he 
regards  this  as  '  probably  the  original  type  of  the 
population  of  India,  now  modified  to  a  varying 
extent  by  the  admixture  of  Aryan,  Scythian,  and 
Mongoloid  elements.'  Nearly  all  the  other  exist- 
ing races  of  India,  except  the  Indo-Aryans,  such 
as  the  Rajputs,  Jats,  and  Khatris  of  the  Panjab, 
are  classed  by  him  as  Scytho-Dravidians,  Aryo- 
Dravidians,  or  Mongolo-Dravidians.  In  other 
Vords,  every  element  in  the  present  population 
which  cannot  be  classed  as  Aryan,  Scythian,  or 
Mongoloid,  is  designated  '  Dravidian.'  This  ter- 
minoIoCT  is,  as  Kisley  himself  is  aware,  open 
to_  much  criticism.  Like  '  Aryan,'  '  Dravidian,' 
originally  a  purely  philological  term,  is  wanting 
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in  precision  when  used  in  an  ethnological  sense. 
But  the  name,  however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be, 
has  now  passed  into  popular  use,  and  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  is  unable  to  suggest  a  better 
alternative.  Here  it  is  taken  to  denote  that  form 
of  Animism  which  constitutes  the  belief  of  a  body 
of  forest  tribes  occupying  the  line  of  hills  which 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  Peninsula,  extending 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  into  the  lower  course  ot 
the  Ganges.  Analogous  forms  of  belief  are  found 
among  the  agricultural,  artisan,  and  menial  popula- 
tion of  the  great  northern  Plains,  and  along  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya.  Beliefs  and  practices 
of  this  type  form  the  basis  of  popular  Hinduism  as 
we  now  observe  it.  In  fact,  no  clear  line  of  dis- 
tinction can  be  drawn  between  these  forms  of 
Animism  and  much  of  what  is  known  as  orthodox 
Hinduism.  Both  have  been  in  contact  for  an 
enormous  period  of  time,  and  each  has  reacted 
on  the  other,  Hinduism  admitting  many  of  the 
Animistic  beliefs  and  rites  of  the  darker  races, 
while  these  in  their  turn  have  largely  accepted  the 
outward  observances  of  the  Hindu  faith,  wor- 
shipping the  Hindu  gods,  who  are  often  only 
modifications  of  their  own  deities,  and  adopting 
the  rules  of  caste  and  the  social  restrictions  con- 
cerning food  and  personal  purity  which  caste 
enforces. 

2.  Primitive  Dravidian  religion.— An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  Caldwell  in  Southern  India  to 
investigate  on  the  basis  of  philology  the  primitive 
Dravidian  beliefs. 

"They  were,'  he  says  (op.  cit.  118),  'without  hereditary 
"priests"  and  "idols,"  and  appear  to  have  had  no  idea 
ot  "heaven"  or  "hell,"  of  the  "soul"  or  "sin";  but  they 
acknowledged  the  existence  of  God,  whom  they  styled  K6, 
or  king— a  realistic  title  little  known  to  orthodox  Hinduism. 
Thejr  erected  to  his  honour  a  "temple,"  which  they  called 
K6-il,  "God's  house";  but  I  cannot  find  any  trace  of  the 
"  worship"  which  they  offered  to  him.' 

In  another  passage  (ib.  580 ff.)  he  compares  the 
demonolatry  of  the  Dravidians  with  the  shamanism 
of  High  Asia,  noting  as  features  of  resemblance 
the  absence  of  a  regular  priesthood  ;  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  God's  existence,  combined  with  neglect 
of  His  worship ;  the  non-existence  of  belief  in 
metempsychosis  ;  the  objects  of  worship  being  not 
gods  or  heroes,  but  demons,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  cruel,  revengeful,  and  capricious,  and  are  wor- 
shipped with  blood  sacrifices  and  wild  dances. 
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'Hw  uflliiilln  BMgteiaa  or  prie«t  «cit«a  Unwell  to  freniy, 
■ad UMBprataodi  or  ■appooM  hiiiwK  to  b*  fomtmtd  by  the 
ilMnnii  lo  wbkb  wonhlp  ii  bciiiK  oBemi ;  uxl  whitot  in  tliii 
■late  ho  nmiimiintnatw  to  Ukmo  who  consult  him  the  tnfomi*- 
ttaabetaurMaiTed.  DwdemoooktiTpnctiiu-din  Indioby  the 
I  prlmlUv*  Dnridtan  tribo  ta  not  only  iiimllar  to  this,  but 
■ranr  word  u»cd  in  the  fon-j,'oinK  description  ol 
wonnip    would    apply   equally  lo    the    Uravidian 

ly;   and  In  depictJnjf  the  ceremonies   ot   the  one 

noe  ««  depict  thoee  ol  the  other  also.' 

It  must,  however,  be  remarked  tliat  the  belief  in 
lueteDipsyohosis,  unless  Caldwell  uses  the  term  in 
it«  technical  sense,  is  found  among  the  Northern 
Dravidians. 

3.  Shamanism. — Thus,  according  to  Caldwell, 
the  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  the  South  Indian 
Dravidian  tribes  is  shamanism,  and  many  in- 
stances of  similar  customs  can  be  quoted  among 
those  of  the  North ;  e.g.  the  KOrs  or  Muiisis  of 
Chot&  Nafjpur  communicate  with  the  evil  spirit 
which  they  worship  through  their  priest,  the 
baigd.  He  assembles  the  people,  music  and 
dancing  commence,  and  an  invocation  of  the  spirit 
is  chanted — 

*  antil  one  or  more  ol  the  perlormers  manliest  possession  by 
wild  rolling  ol  the  eyes  ana  Involuntary  spasmodic  action  ol 
the  muscles.  Tlie  affection  appean  contagious,  and  old  women 
and  otheni  who  have  not  been  dancing  l^econie  influenced  by  it 
in  a  manner  that  is  horrible  to  contemplate.  .  .  .  This  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  thorough  loml  ol  demon  worship  with  which 
we  have  met,  and  one  that  must  appear  to  its  votaries  to  testily 
to  its  own  reality  each  time  it  was  resorted  to '  (Dalton,  232 1.). 

Similar  practices  employed  for  the  exorcism  of 
diseases  are  widely  spread  among  the  people  of  the 
northern  Plains.  But  even  among  the  tribes  which 
occupy  the  central  range  of  huls  this  form  of 
shamanistic  orgies  seems  never  to  have  taken  the 
same  hold  among  the  people  as  has  been  the  case 
in  Southern  India,  where  what  is  known  as  Devil 
Dancing  may  be  observed  much  more  frequently 
than  in  the  north.  This  has  been  described  among 
the  Sh&nfirs  of  Tinnevelly  by  Caldwell  {op.  cit. 
685 f.)  and  by  Bumell  ('The  Devil  "Worship  of  the 
Tulavas,'  lA,  1894) ;  and  in  Northern  India,  at 
least,  shamanism  has  played  a  quite  unimjx>rtant 
part  in  the  development  of  the  popular  beliefs. 

4.  Animism. — The  religion  of  the  Northern 
Dravidians  is  mainly  a  form  of  Animism,  defined 
by  Tylor,  who  invented  the  term,  as  '  the  belief  in 
Spiritual  Beings'  {Pnm.  Cult.",  1891,  i.  424) ;  or  as 
Jevons  (Introd.  to  Hist,  of  Rd.,  1896,  p.  22)  defines 
it :  '  All  the  many  movements  and  changes  which 
are  perpetually  taking  place  in  the  world  of  things, 
were  explained  by  primitive  man  on  the  theory 
that  every  object  which  had  activity  enough  to 
affect  him  in  any  way  was  animated  by  a  life  and 
will  like  his  own.'  The  term  has  been  used  by 
some  authors  '  to  cover  the  various  manifestations 
of  what  is  commonly  but  cumbrously  styled  the 
"anthropomorphic"  tendency  of  savage  thought' 
(Marett,  Thresh,  of  Rel.,  1909,  p.  6) ;  and  the  same 
author  (t4.  11)  urges  that  what  he  calls  'Super- 
naturalism  '  is  '  not  only  logically,  but  also,  in  some 
sense,  chronologically  prior  to  Animism. '  Following 
the  same  line  of  argument,  Risley  (Census  Report, 
1901,  i.  352),  while  accepting  the  title  'Animism' 
for  the  vague,  amorphous  conception  which  he  is 
discussinj,',  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  ideas  which 
underlie  it : 

'  WbM  the  Anlmlrt  worships  and  seeks  by  all  means  to  influ- 
•no*  and  conciliate  is  the  shiltine  and  shadowy  company  ol 
unknown  powers  or  influences  making  lor  evil  rather  tlmn  lor 
pwd,  which  .r»-»i<lo8  in  the  prinievnl  forest,  in  the  crumbling 
hllla,  in  the  rushing  river,  in  the  spreading  tree,  which  gives  its 
spring  to  the  tiger,  its  venom  to  the  snake,  which  generates 
Jungle  lever,  and  walks  abroad  in  the  terrible  miise  ol  cholera, 
smallpox,  or  murrain.  Closer  than  this  he  docs  not  seek  to 
defim  the  object  to  which  he  offers  his  victim,  or  whose  symbol 
be  daubs  with  vermilion  at  the  appointed  season.  Home  sort  ol 
power  la  there,  and  that  is  enough  lor  him.  \VheUier  it  is 
•■n Hated  with  a  spirit  or  an  ancestral  ghost,  whether  it  pro- 
need*  Irom  tlMmjiterloiis  thing  itsell,  whether  it  is  one  power 
ormanir,  ha  doa  not  stop  to  inquire.' 

And  he  goes  on  to  suggest  that — 


'  the  hypothesis  that  the  earliest  beginnings  ol  savage  religion 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  recognition  ol  elemental  lorcea  to  which, 
in  the  first  liistance,  no  personal  qualities  arc  ascribed,  may, 
perhaps,  afforri  an  explanation  of  a  jiroblem  which  has  exer- 
cised several  inquirers  ol  late — the  origin  of  the  faiiUant  un- 
worehipp«l  Supreme  beings  who  figure  in  savage  mythology 
almost  all  over  the  world.  .  .  .  When  the  era  ol  anthropo- 
morphism seU  in  and  personal  gods  come  into  lashion,  Che 
active  and  passive  powers  ol  tbe  earlier  system  are  clothed  in 
appropriate  attributes.  The  lormer  become  departmental 
spirits  or  gods,  with  shrines  and  temples  ol  their  own  and 
incessant  offerings  Irom  apprehensive  votaries.  The  latter 
receive  sparing  and  infrequent  worship,  but  are  recognized, 
en  rtvanehe,  as  beings  ol  a  higher  t>-pe,  lathers  and  well- 
wishers  ol  mankind,  patrons  of  primitive  ethics,  maketv  ol 
things,  who  have  done  their  work  and  earned  their  repose.  Tin 
SanUl  Marang  Guru  represents  the  one ;  the  Bongas  orgodlingt 
ol  disease  are  examples  ol  the  other.' 

5.  Animism  in  Northern  India. — The  character- 
istics of  Animism  in  Northern  India  have  often 
been  described,  and  do  not  materially  differ  from 
what  we  observe  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  Gait  writes  of  Assam  (Census  Report,  1891, 
i.  93) : 

'There  is  a  vague  but  very  general  belief  in  some  one 
omnipotent  being,  who  is  well-disposed  towards  men,  and 
whom  therelore  there  is  no  necessity  of  propitiating.  Then 
come  a  number  ol  evil  sinrits,  who  are  ill-dieposed  towards 
human  beings,  and  to  whose  malevolent  interference  are 
ascribed  all  the  woes  which  afflict  mankind.  To  them,  there- 
lore,  sacrifices  must  be  offered.  These  malevolent  spirits  are 
sylvan  deities,  spirits  of  the  trees,  the  rocks,  and  the  streams, 
and  sometimes  also  ol  the  tribal  ancestors.  'There  is  no  regular 
priesthood,  but  some  persons  are  supposed  to  be  better  endowed 
with  the  power  of  divination  than  others.  When  a  calamity 
occurs,  one  or  more  of  these  diviners,  shamans,  or  soothsayera 
is  called  on  to  ascertain  the  particular  demon  who  is  offended, 
and  who  requires  to  be  ]>acifled  by  a  sacrifice.  This  is  done 
either  by  devil  dancing,  when  the  diviner  works  hinisell  into  a 
paroxysm  ot  drunkenness  and  excitement,  and  then  holds 
converse  with  the  unseen  spirits  around  him,  or  by  tbe  ex- 
amination ol  omens — eggs,  grains  ol  rice,  or  tbe  entrails  ol  a 
lowl.  There  is  a  profound  belief  in  omens  of  all  sorts ;  no 
journey  is  undertaken  unless  it  is  ascertained  that  the  latee  are 
propitious,  wliile  persons  who  have  started  on  a  Journey  will 
turn  back  should  adverse  omens  be  met  with  on  the  way.  One 
peculiarity  in  connexion  with  their  sacrifices  may  be  men- 
tioned. On  all  necessary  occasions,  goats,  fowls,  and  other 
animals  are  offered  to  the  gods  ;  but  it  is  always  assumed  that 
the  latter  will  be  content  vsith  the  blood  and  entrails  ;  the  flesh 
is  divided  among  the  sacrificer  and  his  Iriends,  the  presiding 
soothsayer  usually  getting  the  lion's  share.' 

From  another  jwint  of  view,  dealing  with  the 
case  of  persons  gifted  with  the  hereditary  powers 
of  healing,  Rose  (i.  161)  shows  that — 
*  as  primitive  religions  have  no  conception  of  the  distinction 
between  the  soul  and  tbe  life,  they  reason,  logically  enough 
Irom  their  standpoint,  that,  precisely  as  physic^  life  is  tran» 
mitted,  so  too  is  the  soul  transmitted  Irom  one  generation  to 
another,  and  with  the  lile  transmigrate,  as  it  were,  all  tbe 
attributes  and  powers  ol  the  progenitor.  On  this  theory  it  is 
quite  easy  to  explain  the  transmitted  hereditary  power  of 
curing  disease  or  causing  evil  by  means  which  we  may  call 
supernatural. 

Animism,  as  we  observe  it  in  Northern  India, 
develops  on  various  lines,  according  to  the  diverse 
objects  which  are  supposed  to  be  occupied  and 
dominated  by  spirit  agency.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  begin  witn  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  type  of  worship 
is  probably  later  than  the  cult  of  tree-spirits  or 
of  the  village  gods.  It  is  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  religious  belief,  says  Koliertson  Smith  (Rel. 
Sem.^,  1894,  p.  114),  that  celestial  gods  predominate. 

6.  Stm-worship. — Sun-worship  prevails  widely 
among  the  forest  tribes  of  the  Central  Hills. 
When  they  are  in  trouble,  the  Kharwilrs  appeal 
to  the  sun  ;  any  open  space  on  which  he  shines 
serves  as  an  altar.  When  a  sacri6ce  is  needed,  the 
Kisans  offer  a  white  cock  to  him,  acconling  to  the 
laws  of  mimetic  magic.  The  Bhuiyas  and  Orilons 
worship  him  as  Boram  or  Dharm  Devata.  The 
Korwas  reverence  him  as  Bhagw&n,  '  the  wonder- 
ful, the  divine  one' — a  term  borrowed  from  the 
Hindus  ;  his  service  is  done  in  an  open  space,  where 
an  ant-hill  is  used  as  the  altar.  The  Kharrias 
adore  hira  under  the  name  of  Bero. 

'  Every  head  of  a  family  should  <luring  his  lifetime  make  not 
less  than  five  sacrifices  to  this  deity— the  first  ol  lowls,  the 
Moond  ol  a  pig,  the  tliird  ol  a  white  goat,  the  ioarth  ol  a  ram, 
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and  the  fifth  of  a  buffalo.  He  is  then  considered  Bufflciently 
propitiated  for  that  generation,  aod  regarded  as  an  ungrateful 
god  if  he  does  not  behave  handsomely  to  his  votary,' 

Worship  of  a  similar  kind  is  done  by  tlie  Kols 
and  Oraons  (?<?.».)  (Dalton,  130,  132,  133,  141,  157, 
159,  186,  223).  The  Davars,  a  forest  tribe  in  the 
Tbana  district  on  the  west  coast,  worship  the  Sun 
at  the  Divali,  or  feast  of  lights,  by  throwing  red 
lead  towards  him,  and  oftering  fowls,  which  are 
not  killed,  but  allowed  to  fly  into  the  forest  {BG 
xiii.  pt.  i.  157).  The  Bhlls  of  the  Satpura  Hills 
have  a  form  of  joint  worship  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  under  the  name  of  Sondal  Deo  (Luard,  i. 
72).  Among  the  village  population  of  the  Plains 
this  non-Aryan  worship  of  the  Sun  has  been  com- 
bined with  the  Aryan  cult  of  Surya  or  Saraj 
Narayan. 

7.  Moon-worship. — Moon-worship,  though  prob- 
ably earlier  in  ongin  than  that  of  the  Sun,  is 
much  less  important.  The  Binjhias  of  Chota 
Nagpur  worship  Nind-bonga  as  the  Moon,  in  con- 
junction with  Sing-bonga,  or  the  Sun  ;  and  in  many 
other  cases  the  worship  of  both  luminaries  is  com- 
bined, as  with  the  Chandor  of  the  Mundas,  known 
also  as  Chando  Omol  or  Chanala,  who  is  wor- 
shipped by  women,  and  considered  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sing-bonga,  the  Sun-god,  and  mother  of  the 
stars  (KLsley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  i.  136,  ii.  103  f.; 
Dalton,  186).  The  most  curious  form  is  the  Chauk 
Clianda  rite  in  Bihar.  On  that  day  the  people  fast 
and  employ  a  Bralunan  to  worship  the  Moon  with 
an  ottering  of  flowers  and  sweetmeats.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  if  any  one  looks  upon  the  Moon  that 
day,  calamity  wifl  befall  him.  Should  any  one  be 
unlucky  enough  to  do  this,  he  can  repel  the 
dangerous  influences  by  getting  himself  abused 
by  other  people ;  abuse,  like  mock  fights,  being 
regarded  as  a  means  of  protection  against  demons 
(Frazer,  GB^  iii.  93  f.).  He  therefore,  in  order  to 
excite  their  abuse,  flings  stones  on  the  roofs  of  his 
neighlxjurs'  houses  (NINQ  v.  23  f.). 

8.  Planet- worship. — The  worship  of  the  other 
planets  is  of  much  less  importance.  Their  motions 
are  observed  chiefljr  by  astrologers,  who  calculate 
the  horoscopes  of  children,  and  examine  the  figures 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  a  marriage  will 
or  will  not  be  auspicious.  Eclipses  are  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  spirit  agency  embodied  in  the 
demon  Kahu,  who  can  be  scared  by  noise,  while  the 
sofl'ering  Sun  or  Moon  can  be  restored  to  vitality  by 
sacrifice  and  fasting  daring  the  period  of  the  eclipse 
(see  DOSADHS). 

9.  The  spirits  of  water. — According  to  the 
theory  of  Animism,  the  flow  of  water  in  river, 
stream,  or  well  is  considered  to  be  due  to  spirit 
action,  and  floods  and  whirlpools  are  the  work  of 
a  malignant  spirit.  In  the  Panjab,  when  a  village 
is  menaced  by  floods,  the  headman  makes  an  offer- 
ing of  a  coco-nut  (which  is  probably  a  form  of 
commutation  of  an  original  human  sacrifice)  and  a 
rupee  to  the  flood-demon.  He  holds  the  offering 
in  Jiis  band,  and  stands  in  the  water  until  the  flood 
rises  high  enough  to  wash  it  away.  Then  it  is 
believed  that  the  waters  will  abate.  Some  ofler 
an  animal  victim,  a  buffalo,  horse,  or  ram,  which, 
after  blood  has  been  drawn  from  its  ear  as  a  sign 
that  the  offering  has  been  made,  is  flung  into  the 
water  (NINQ  i.  5).  At  a  whirlpool  on  the  Tapti 
river  the  Gonds  sacrifice  a  goat  before  daring  to 
cross  the  stream  {Berar  Gazetteer,  1870,  p.  35).  This 
propitiation  of  the  water-spirit  develops  in  two 
directions — first,  into  the  worship  of  rivers  held 
specially  sacred,  like  the  Ganges  and  Narbada,  on 
whose  banks,  when  the  sinner  bathes,  he  enters 
into  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  stream.  As 
his  Ixxly  is  cleansed,  so  his  soul  is  relieved  from 
pollution.  His  idea  of  purification  is  not  spiritual 
in  our  sense  of  the  word — that  is  foreign  to  primi- 


tive habits  of  thought — but  spiritual  in  the  sense 
of  getting  rid  of  evil  spirits  and  their  dangerous 
influence.  In  the  second  place,  the  vague  spiritual 
entity  which  animates  the  water  is  personified 
into  one  or  other  of  a  host  of  water-godlings,  like 
Kwaja  Khizr  or  Pir  Bhadr,  wlio  are  worshipped  by 
fishermen  and  boatmen  whose  business  is  on  the 
great  waters.  Wells,  in  the  same  way,  are  sacred. 
Some  have  underground  connexion  with  a  holy 
river  ;  others  are  appropriated  to  the  cult  of  some 
special  god ;  others  are  oracular.  Hot  springs,  in 
particular,  indicate  the  presence  of  the  fire-spirit ; 
of  a  demon  which,  if  not  propitiated,  brings  disease ; 
of  a  Raksasa  or  demon  slain  by  a  goddess  whose 
blood  keeps  the  water  warm  (Waddell,  Among  the 
Himalayas,  203  ;  BG  xiv.  373). 

In  the  same  way  the  fall  of  rain  is  due  to  spirit 
agency  which,  if  not  conciliated,  causes  drought. 
The  curious  nudity  rite,  by  which  women  endeavour 
to  repel  the  evil  influence  by  dragging  a  plough 
through  the  soil — a  good  instanc  i  of  mimetic  magic 
—is  familiar  (Crooke,  PEi.  69  ;  Krazer,  GB*  i.  98). 

10.  Wind-spirits.-  On  the  same  principle  the 
spirit  which  causes  wind  is  personified  in  the 
Panjab  as  Sendii  Bir,  the  whistling  god,  whose 
voice  announces  the  approaching  storm.  He  has 
now  been  adopted  into  Hinduism  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Siva,  and  is  regarded  as  a  malignant 
deity,  causing  madness,  and  burning  houses,  steal- 
ing crops,  and  other'Nvise  immoral  (Rose,  i.  130). 
Wlien  a  whirlwind  comes,  the  Ghasiya  women  in 
Mirzapur  hold  the  house  thatch,  and  stick  an  iron 
or  wooden  spoon  into  it  as  a  charm  against  the 
demon  ;  if  a  man  were  to  touch  it,  the  storm  would 
sweep  the  roof  away  {NINQ  i.  68).  In  the  Panjab, 
Pheru  is  the  deified  saint  who  rides  on  the  little 
whirlwinds  which  blow  in  the  hot  weather,  and  an 
appeal  to  him  protects  the  worshipper  from  harm 
(Crooke,  PiJi.  81). 

11.  The  hail-demon. — Hail  also  is  the  work  of  a 
spirit,  which,  under  the  rules  of  sympathetic  magic, 
can  be  scared  by  cutting  the  hailstones  with  a 
knife ;  or  the  business  of  repelling  it  is  entrusted 
to  a  special  magician,  like  the  iilarl  of  eastern 
Bengal,  who,  when  a  storm  approaches,  rushes 
almost  naked  from  his  hut,  with  a  rattan  wand  in 
his  right  hand,  invoking  Paramesvara,  the  Supreme 
God.  He  ascends  a  mound,  and,  spreading  abroad 
his  hands  and  indicating  by  a  motion  of  his  wand 
the  direction  in  which  he  desires  the  hail  to  pass 
away,  he  recites  a  series  of  doggerel  incantations 
(Wise,  368  f.).  The  Garpagari  of  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  Woli  or  Oliya  of  Knmaun 
exercise  similar  functions  (NINQ  iii.  106 ;  Cen- 
tral Provinces  Gazetteer,  1870,  p.  48). 

12.  Tree-spirits.  —  The  tree  with  its  waving 
leaves  and  oranches,  apparently  dying  in  the 
autumn  and  waking  to  new  life  in  the  spring, 
providing  various  medicines  and  intoxicants,  is 
naturally  regarded  as  inhabited  by  a  spirit.  Such 
spirits,  impersonations  of  the  vague  terrors  of  the 
jungle,  the  causers  of  death,  accident,  and  disease 
to  those  who  intrude  within  their  domains,  are 
generally  regarded  as  malignant.  But,  when  the 
tribe  adopts  a  settled  life,  it  is  provided  by  the 
tree-spirit  with  food  and  shelter.  Tribes  like  the 
Mundas  take  care  to  preserve  a  patch  of  the  primi- 
tive jungle  in  which  the  spirits  disestablished  by 
the  woodman's  axe  may  repose.  Here  most  of  the 
tribal  religious  worship  is  conducted  (see  Oraons). 
The  cult  at  a  later  period  develops  into  reverence 
for  one  or  other  of  the  special  varieties  of  trees, 
some  of  which,  like  those  of  the  fig  genus,  are 
regarded  as  the  abode  of  the  collective  gods  ;  others 
are  appropriated  to  the  service  <)f  individual  gods, 
as  the  Bel  (Aicjle  marmelos)  to  Siva,  or  the  Tulasi 
(Ocymum  sanctum)  to  Vijjnu.  Under  the  shade 
of   the  village  tree,   where  the  business  of  the 
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oommnnity  is  conducted,  are  placed  the  rude  stones 
which  collectively  embody  the  Gr&ma-devat&,  or 
local  gods  and  godlin^  (see  §  27). 

These  tree-spirits,  in  their  moat  primitive  con- 
ception, form  a  host  of  beings  without  special 
Barnes,  and  to  whom  no  special  functions  are 
•aaigned.  But  in  process  of  time  they  tend  to 
become  concentrated  into  one  or  more  distinct 
personalities,  like  the  Silvanus  of  the  Romans. 
Buch  is  Bar&m,  the  forest  deity  of  the  Jufings  of 
Keunjhar,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  their  system, 
and  is  regarded  with  great  veneration  (Kisley, 
Tribes  and  Castes,  i.  353).  We  find  also,  in  Bengal, 
Th&npati,  one  of  the  elder  cods  of  the  Savaras, 
•lord  of  the  sacred  grove'  {than)  {ib.  ii.  244).  In 
the  same  category  is  Samft  Barhi,  the  '  old  lady  of 
the  grove'  (samS)  of  the  Orftons,  who  corresponds 
to  Deswftll,  the  '  lady  of  the  cleared  land '  of  the 
Mnndfts  (Bradley-Birt,  Chota  Nagpore,  39).  In 
the  United  Provinces  her  place  is  taken  by 
Bansapti  Mft  (Skr.  vanaspati,  '  ruler  of  the  wood '), 
who  is  known  by  the  Musahars,  a  half-civilized 
jangle  tribe,  as  BansatI  or  Bansuri. 

*By  ber  command  the  trees  bear  fruit,  the  bolbfl  grow  in  the 
csrtb,  the  bees  make  honey,  the  tugsar  worm  fattens  on  the 
4«an  leaf,  and  lizards,  wolves,  and  jackals  (useful  as  food  to 
man)  multiply  their  kind.  She  is  the  (goddess  of  child-birth. 
To  her  the  childless  wife  makes  prayers  for  the  pant  of  off- 
sprint;.  In  her  name  and  by  her  aid  the  medicine-man  or 
sorcerer  expels  devils  from  the  bodies  of  the  possessed.  In  her 
nune  and  to  her  honour  the  villaj^e  man  kindles  a  new  fire  for 
lighting  a  brick-kiln.  Woe  to  the  man  who  takes  a  false  oath 
in  the  name  of  Bansati  I '  (NesSeld,  CaleuUa  Rev.  Ixxxvi.  204). 

So  with  the  Tharfls  of  the  sub-Himalayan  Tar&I. 
They  fear  the  demons  lurking  in  the  forest  trees, 
especially  the  weird  cotton  tree  {Bombax  kepta- 
phylla). 

•Only  the  terrible  cry  of  fire  will  bring  these  poor  fear- 
stricken  creatures  to  open  their  doors  and  remove  the  heavy 
barriers  from  their  huts  at  night;  and  even  in  the  daytime, 
amid  the  hum  of  human  life,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  no  Tharu,  man,  woman,  or  child,  will  ever 
venture  along  a  forest  line  without  casting  a  leaf,  a  branch,  or 
a  piece  of  oldf  rag  upon  the  Bansati  formed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  deep  woods,  to  save  themselves  from  the  many  diseases  and 
accidents  the  goblins  and  malicious  spirits  of  the  forests  can 
bring  upon  and  cause  them.  The  Bansati,  or  "good  spirit"  of 
the  woods,  is  a  square  space  cut  in  the  ground,  six  feet  by  six, 
and  covered  with  pine  branches'  (Knowles,  214). 

Another  form  of  this  cult,  already  alluded  to  in 
the  case  of  the  Tharus,  is  that  of  attaching  rags 
to  trees.  Trees  thus  decorated  are  to  be  found  all 
over  Northern  India,  and  are  known  as  Chithariya 
or  Chithraiya  Bhavani,  'Our  Lady  of  Tatters,'  or 
in  the  Paniab  as  LingrI  Fir,  or  tlie  'Rag  Saint' 
(Crooke,  PR  i.  161).  The  question  of  the  motive 
of  these  rag-offerings  has  been  fully  discu.ssed  by 
Hartland  (IP,  ii.  175  ff.).  Discarding  the  two 
most  usual  explanations — either  that  they  are 
offerings  to  the  god  or  presiding  spirit,  or  that  they 
contain  the  disease  of  which  one  desires  to  be  rid. 
Mid  transfer  it  to  any  one  who  touches  or  handles 
"•^jra — he  regards  the  rite  as  another  application 
natuTi>i^<iame  reasoning  which  underlies  various 
sense,  chroTi,...itchcraft  and  folk-medicine, 
the  same  line  01  ,  „,„,u'  ,  .^  v.  ■.  ■ 
loni  i  9S01  ,,  i,-i "'othmginawitchshand  may  causeme 
i»oi,  1.  «»_;,  wniKicle  in  contact  with  a  beneficent  power 
for  the  vague,  amorestore  me  to  hejilth,  or  promote  mv 
discussing,  endeavo^'".  *f  ^  pricked  my  wart,  even  if 
nndnrlio  if  .  °°°-'  *""  "y  '**  contact,  by  the  wound 

uiiueiiie  11 .  ,  ^  peculiar  bond  with  the  wart;  the 

•  What  the  Animlst  woi  wart  has  by  that  friction  acquired  a 
enco  and  conciliate  Is  tlAtever  is  done  to  the  pin  or  to  the  rag, 
unknown  powers  or  influci.'n  or  rag  may  undergo,  the  same 
rood,  which  resides  in  the  ot  brought  to  bear  upon  the  wart. 
Bills,  in  the  rushing  river,  in  i^ub  my  wart  with  raw  meat  and 
spring  to  the  tiger,  it«  venoiivill  decay  and  disappear  with  the 
Jungle  fever,  ana  walks  abroao  *at.  In  like  manner  my  shirt  or 
smallpox,  or  murrain.  Closet  it,  placed  upon  a  sacred  bush, 
define  the  object  to  which  he  ofti^iame  written  ui>on  the  wall  of 
be  daubs  with  vermilion  at  the  ap(  my  hand  cast  upon  a  holy 
power  is  there,  and  that  is  enouj^nt  of  my  food  cast  into  a 
•Mociatcd  with  a  spirit  or  an  ancesnred  tree,  or  a  nail  from 
oeeds  from  the  mj-sterious  thing  itself,  "v  tree — is  therefore  in 
or  manv,  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire.*      '  effluence  of  divinity. 

And  he  goes  on  to  suggest  thai  involve  me.    in  this 
""  the  god"  (LP  ii.  214). 


The  evidence  from  Northern  India  corroborates 
this  explanation,  which  throws  much  light  on  the 
Animistic  practices  which  are  discussed  in  the 
present  article. 

One  peculiar  custom  connected  with  trees  is  that 
of  marrying  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  them — 
of  which  numerous  examples  have  been  collected 
in  Northern  India  (Crooke,  PR  ii.  115ff.).  The 
object  of  this  custom  is  obscure.  In  some  cases 
the  intention  may  possibly  be  to  communicate  to 
the  newly-wedded  pair  the  vigorous  reproductive 
power  of  the  tree.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
intention  seems  to  be  to  transfer  to  the  tree  the 
malignant  spirit  influence  which  menaces  them, 
and,  in  particular,  endangers  the  fertility  of  the 
union  (Frazer,  GJS"  i.  195  f.). 

13.  Worship  of  Mother  Earth.  —  From  the 
worship  of  the  vague  spiritual  beings  with  whom 
the  Dravidian  peoples  the  forests  amidst  which  he 
dwells,  and  in  which  he  collects  the  game,  roots, 
and  fruits  which  constitute  his  only  food  supply, 
we  pass  on  to  the  worship  of  the  Earth-Mother, 
which  marks  the  adoption  of  a  settled  life  and  his 
earliest  experiments  in  agriculture.  Among  many 
savage  races  the  Earth-deity  is  spiritualized  as 
female  (Tylor,  i.  326) ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
with  some  degree  of  probability  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  Mother-worship  in  India  and  elsewhere 
represents  a  survival  from  the  matriarchate,  the 
prevalence  of  which  has  been  attested  in  India  by 
a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  (J.  E.  Harrison, 
Proleg.  to  Gr.  Religion,  1903,  pp.  261,  499 ;  Risley- 
Gait,  Census  Report,  i.  448).  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  Thesmophoria,  the  gist  of  which  was  a 
mimicking  of  Nature's  processes,  in  a  word,  the 
ritual  of  sympathetic  or  mimetic  magic — the 
women  fasting  seated  on  the  ground  because 
the  earth  was  desolate,  then  rising  and  revelling 
to  stir  the  Megara  to  imitate  the  impulse  of  spring 
— the  North  Indian  cult  of  Mother  Earth  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  women.  Again,  though  we  find 
in  the  Rigveda  the  personification  of  Dyaus  and 
Prithivi  as  respectively  gods  of  heaven  and  earth, 
from  whom  the  other  deities  and  even  the  whole 
universe  were  supposed  to  spring,  this  cult  is  quite 
difi'erent  from  that  of  the  Earth-Mother  as  we  find  it 
among  the  Dravidians(Monier- Williams,  BrdA»na7i- 
ism  and  Hinduism*,  1891,  p.  182  ;  Oppert,  402). 

14.  Restoration  of  the  fertility  of  the  Earth- 
Mother. — The  theory  of  the  Dravidians,  like  that 
of  many  primitive  races,  e.g.  the  Romans  (Granger, 
Worship  of  Romans,  1895,  p.  208),  is  that  the  Earth 
after  bearing  each  successive  harvest  becomes 
exhausted,  and  that  if  she  is  to  continue  to  dis- 
charge her  functions  she  must  be  periodically  re- 
freshed and  roused  to  new  activity.  In  one  of  the 
dances  of  the  Kol  women  of  Chota  Nagpur,  they 
all  kneel  and  pat  the  ground  with  their  hands  in 
time  to  the  music,  as  if  coaxing  the  earth  to  be 
fertile  ;  and  this  also  doubtless  is  the  intention  of 
the  Oraon  dance  when  the  performers  '  all  face  in- 
wards and  simultaneously  jumping  up  come  down 
on  the  ground  with  a  resounding  stamp  that  marks 
the  finale  of  the  movement'  (Dalton,  198,  255). 
The  same  rite  was  performed  at  the  worship  of 
Demeter  Cidaria  in  Arcadia,  and  it  is  found  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  (Frazer,  Pausan., 
1900,  iv.  239).  Secondly,  as  among  the  Celts  (Nutt, 
Voy.  of  Bran,  ii.  [1897]  150),  it  was  believed  that 
the  Earth-spirit  needed  to  be  periodically  refreshed 
witli  human  blood.  This  was  one  of  the  ideas 
underlying  the  rite  of  ineriah  sacrifice  among 
the  Kandlis  [q.v.).  Thirdly,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  periodical 
marriage  of  ftlother  Earth  with  her  male  consort. 
The  cult  of  tliis  divine  pair  meets  us  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  Dravidian  myth,  belief,  and 
ritual.    Thus   in    Bengal  we   find    Bilrha-Bilrhl, 
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'  the  old  man  and  the  old  lady,'  wliom  the  Kautias 
regard  as  the  ancestors  of  mankind ;  they  are  in 
Eastern  Bengal  invoked  in  times  of  sickness  and 
trouble ;  they  generally  haunt  a  sacred  tree, 
but  in  their  worship,  if  a  perfect  tree  be  not  pro- 
curable, a  branch  of  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
(Wise,  132  f.  ;  Kisley,  op.  cit.  i.  270,  381,  li.  203). 
The  Majhwars  of  Mirzapur  worship  the  pair  Dili 
and  Deoharin,  the  impersonated  protectors  of  the 
village  site  (dih),  and  they  also  recognize  as  crop- 
guardians  the  pair  Ningo  Baghiya,  the  phallic 
tiger,  to  whom,  when  the  giuin  is  ripe,  the  first 
five  handfuls,  after  being  taken  home  and  crushed, 
are  offered ;  and  Hariyarl  Mata,  '  the  mother  of 
greeneiy,'  to  whom  a  burnt  sacrifice  is  made  in  the 
field  at  sowing  and  harvest  time  (Crooke,  I'ribes 
and  Castes,  iii.  435,  447).  The  Pavras,  a  forest 
tribe  in  Khandesh,  sacrifice,  before  harvest,  goats 
and  fowls,  and  make  an  offering  of  com  to  a  pair 
called  Bara  Knmba  and  Rani  Kajhal,  who  occupy 
adjoining  sacred  trees ;  the  pair  are  invoked  at 
the  marriage  rites  in  a  song  which  describes  the 
wedding  of  these  deities  of  the  forest  (BG  .xii.  97  f.). 
The  divine  pair  worshipped  by  the  Kharwars  of 
the  Central  Hills  are  Chandol  and  Chanda,  ap- 
parently moon-deities  (the  moon  having  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  fertility  of  the  crops),  who 
correspond  to  the  Munda  Desaull  and  his  wife, 
Jharera  or  Maturu  (Dalton,  130,  188  ;  Frazer,  GB^ 
ii.  154  ff.).  The  Kharwars  of  Palamau  reverence 
in  the  same  way  a  pair  known  as  Darhar  and 
Dakin,  a  boar  and  country  spirits  being  offered  to 
the  male,  and  a  sow  and  spirits  to  the  female  ;  in 
Mirzapur,  their  goddess  Devi  is  associated  with 
the  cult  of  the  phallic  Gansam  {NINQ  i.  40).  In 
the  United  Provinces  and  BUiar  we  meet  a  pair  of 
village  sprites,  Chordeva  and  his  spouse  Chordevi, 
or  Jak  and  Jakni,  who  are  kno-vn  as  the  thieving 
deities,  because  husband  and  wife  live  in  separate 
villages,  and,  when  the  crops  in  one  village  are 
more  productive  than  those  of  another,  the  people 
think  that  the  Jak  robs  the  fields  of  the  barren 
tract  to  support  his  wife.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
law  of  the  XII  Tables,  which  '  forbade  people  to 
spirit  away  the  crops  from  a  neighlwur's  field  by 
means  of  spells  and  incantations '  (Crooke,  TC  iii. 
447  ;  Frazer,  Pausanias,  v.  57). 

In  a  higher  stage  of  culture  among  the  i>eople  of 
Bengal,  Sitala,  a  form  of  the  &K)ther-godde.s8, 
who  presides  over  smallpox,  has  as  her  husband 
Ghantakarana,  who  is  now  being  adopted  into  the 
cult  of  Siva ;  and  even  the  Sun-god  is  provided  with 
a  partner  (Gait,  Bengal  Census  Report,  i.  193). 
The  patron  pair  in  Kajpntana  are  Ekliiiga,  whose 
name  betrays  his  pliallic  origin,  now  known  as 
T^vara,  the  lord  Siva,  and  Gauri,  the  yellow  lady, 
who  is  identified  with  AnnapumS,  'she  that  is 
filled  with  or  possessed  with  food.'  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  a  deputation  is  sent  outside  the 
city  to  provide  earth  for  Gauri,  thus  typifying  her 
as  the  Earth-goddess.  With  this  image  is  united 
one  of  Isvara,  '  and  they  are  placed  together ;  a 
small  trench  Ls  then  excavated,  in  which  barley  is 
sown ;  the  ground  is  irrigated  and  artificial  heat 
supplied  tiU  the  grain  germinates,  when  the 
females  join  hands  and  dance  ronnd  it,  invoking 
the  blessings  of  Gauri  on  their  husbands.  The 
young  com  is  then  taken  np,  distributed,  and 
presented  by  the  females  to  the  men,  who  wear  it 
in  their  turbans'  (Tod,  i.  603).  This  is  one  of  the 
Gardens  of  Adonis  so  fully  illustrated  by  Frazer 
(Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris',  1907,  p.  194ff.).  In  Southern 
India  even  Visnu  is  associated  with  the  Earth- 
goddess  Bhumi-devl,  as  her  consort  (Oppert,  363) ; 
and  in  a  still  later  development  Siva  is  represented 
in  his  androgynous  form  as  Ardhanarlsa,  with  a 
hermaphrodite  Ijody,  uniting  in  himself  the  prin- 
ciples of  male  and  female  generation. 


15.  Marriage  of  the  Earth-goddess. — The  rites 
of  symbolic  marriage  of  the  Earth-Mother  to  her 
partner  are  periodically  performed  by  many  of  the 
Dravidian  tribes.  Among  the  Kharwars  of  Chota 
NSgpur  she  is  represented  by  Muchak  Rani,  whose 
marriage  is  performed  every  third  year  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony.  The  people  assemble  with 
drums  and  horns,  and  sing  wild  songs  in  honour 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  officiant  enters 
a  cave,  and  returns  bringing  with  him  the  Rani, 
who  is  represented  by  a  small  oblong-shaped  stone 
daubed  with  red  lead.  This  is  dressed  in  wedding 
garments  and  carried  in  a  litter  to  a  sacred  tree, 
under  which  it  is  placed.  The  procession  then 
starts  for  another  hill,  where  the  bridegroom,  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Agariya,  or  iron-smelter 
caste,  resides.  The  stone  of  the  goddess  is  here 
flung  into  a  chasm  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  two 
hills  are  connected  by  an  underground  passage, 
by  which  the  bride  returns,  always  in  the  form  of 
the  same  stone,  every  third  year  to  her  father's 
house  [NINQ  iii.  23  f.).  Among  the  Musahars  of 
the  United  Provinces,  Bansapti,  the  Forest  Mother, 
is  married  to  Gansam  or  Bansgopal,  who  is  repre- 
sented by  a  mud  pillar  in  phallic  form  (Crooke, 
TC  iv.  34  f.).  In  Bihar,  Hara  or  ^iva  is  com- 
bined with  his  female  form  in  Hargauri,  who  is 
worshipped  at  marriages  (Buchanan,  i.  420).  In 
Khandesh,  Ranubat  is  a  favourite  family-goddess. 
Her  marriage  and  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread  sure  performed  in  a  seven  days'  ceremony, 
in  which  the  goddess  is  represented  by  an  image 
made  of  wheat  flour  (BG  xii.  51).  The  marriage 
of  DhartI,  or  Mother  Earth,  as  performed  by  the 
Oraons,  is  described  in  the  article  Oraons.  In 
the  Panjab,  Darya  Sahib,  the  god  of  the  river 
Indus,  is  married  in  great  state  to  the  goddess, 
who  is  embodied  in  a  pot  of  hemp ;  and  Devi,  in 
the  form  of  Ganggor,  represented  by  an  image  of 
clay  or  cow-dung,  is  loaded  with  ornaments,  and, 
after  her  marriage  is  performed,  is  flung  into  a 
well  (Rose,  i.  118,  128).  When  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Marwar  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of 
Amber,  he  married  him  to  his  own  female  deity, 
and  then  returned  him  to  his  original  owner  (Tod, 
ii.  123).  As  among  many  savage  races,  like  the 
Maoris,  the  legend  is  told  of  the  severing  of  the 
wedded  pair,  Ileaven  and  Earth,  so  the  Gon48 
believe  that  '  formerly  the  sky  lay  close  down 
upon  the  earth.  One  day  an  old  woman  happened 
to  be  sweeping,  and  when  she  stood  up  she  knocked 
her  head  against  the  sky.  Enraged,  she  put  up 
her  broom  and  pushed  the  sky  aAvay,  when  it  rose 
up  above  the  earth,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
there'  (Russell,  i.  94;  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth', 
1893,  p.  45  ff.).  It  is  perhajjs  possible  that  we  have 
an  echo  of  the  same  marriage  rite  in  the  tale  of 
the  wedding  of  Ghazi  Miyah,  the  Muhammadan 
hero,  who  has  been  adopted  from  Musalman  hagio- 
logy  into  the  worship  of  the  Dravidians  of  the 
Plains,  and  whose  career  ends  in  untimely  death 
(NINQ  iv.  70 ;  Crooke,  PM  ii.  324).  This  is  also 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  myth  of  Dulha  Deo,  '  the 
bridegroom  god,'  wedded  and  slain  in  the  midst  of 
the  marriage  rites.  He  reminds  us  of  Attis,  god 
of  vegetation,  married  and  periodically  put  to  death 
in  order  to  promote  the  fertility  of  the  soil  (NINQ 
iiL  39,  93;  Crooke,  Pli  i.  119ff.).  With  this,  in 
the  legend  of  Dulha  Deo,  is  combined  the  world- 
wide myth  of  the  disappearance  of  bride  or  bride- 
groom in  consequence  of  the  infringement  of  some 
mystic  rule  of  tabu  (Laii^',  i/p.  cit.  04  ff.). 

16.  Ritual  of  the  worship  of  Mother  Earth. — 
Among  the  forest  tribes  of  the  Central  Hills,  Mother 
Earth  is  supposed  to  live  with  the  other  village 
gods  in  a  pile  of  stones  collected  round  the  sacred 
tree  of  the  hamlet.  Worshi|)  is  done  through  the 
baigd  (q.v.),  or  aboriginal  priest,  at  the  chief  agii- 
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oultaral  seasons — plongliing,  sowing,  and  harvest- 
ing— witli  an  offering  of  (lowers  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  goat,  the  flesli  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  men, 
boys,  and  nnmarried  girls,  no  gro>vn-up  girl  or 
married  woman  sharing  in  the  rite.  This  is  the 
formal  village  -  worsliip ;  but,  as  we  have  seen 
(f§  9,  14),  grown-up  women  have  private  services 
of  their  own,  which  are  distinct  from  the  tribal 
celebrations.  Other  tribes  worship  her  when  they 
begin  wood-cutting  or  collecting  thatching-grass, 
or  ^leanin^  the  petals  of  the  mahua  (Bassia  lati- 
folia).  With  some  tribes  the  offering  consists  of 
molasses,  butter,  cakes,  a  fowl,  and  some  spirits. 
According  to  the  principles  of  mimetic  magic,  the 
goat  shoiild  be  grey -coloured,  and  the  fowl  speckled 
(NINQ  i.  77). 

17.  Her  benign  and  malevolent  aspect. — In  fact, 
the  character  of  the  oflering  marlcs  the  twofold 
conception  of  the  goddess.  In  her  benevolent  form 
she  is  Mother  of  all  things,  giver  of  com,  producer 
of  fertility  in  man  and  Ijeast.  Accordingly  she  is 
presented  with  offerings  of  flowers,  milk,  or  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  In  her  malevolent  and  chthonic 
aspect,  which  would  naturally  be  recognized  by 
tribes  which  dispose  of  their  dead  by  inhumation, 
she  is  appeased  by  blood  sacrifices  of  animals,  or 
even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Kandlis,  with  human 
victims.  Macphei-son,  writing  of  tliis  tribe  (Cal- 
cutta  Rev.  v.  54),  states  that  in  her  malevolent 
form,  as  the  supreme  power, 

'  when  a  tribe  engages  in  war  with  enemies  of  another  race,  her 
awful  name  is  invoked,  and  vows  of  sacrilice  are  recorded  in 
the  event  of  success.  Her  nature  is  purely  malevolent;  but  she 
does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  independent  action  of  other 
deities  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  she  is  nowhere  peculiarly 
present.' 

On  the  other  hand,  in  her  benign  character  she 
■presides  over  the  operations  of  nature,  .  .  .  Upon  her  depend 
the  fecundity  of  the  soil  and  the  growth  of  all  rural  produce, 
the  preservation  of  the  patriarchal  houses,  the  health  and 
increase  of  the  people,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  safety 
of  the  flocks  and  their  attendants.  She  is  worshipped  by  human 
sacrifices.  She  has  no  fixed  coriwreal  shape,  form,  image,  symbol, 
or  temple.  But  she,  together  with  the  other  superior  gods, 
may  temporarily  assume  any  earthly  form  at  pleasure  ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  tiger  as  convenient  for  purposes  of 
wrath.' 

In  her  beni^  form,  among  the  Kharwars  of 
Mirzapur  she  is  honoured  by  sprinkling  pulse  and 
rice  on  the  ground,  with  the  prayer :  '  Mother 
Earth  !  Keep  ns  in  prosperity,  and  protect  the 
ploughman  and  oxen!'  (NINQ  L  141);  while  the 
orthodox  Hindu,  at  the  time  of  sowing  and  har- 
vest, prays :  '  I  salute  the  Earth,  the  realizer  of 
all  desires,  she  who  is  blessed  mth  all  kinds  of 
riches  and  creatures ;  she  who  is  contented,  faith- 
ful, and  virtuous,  the  giver  of  all  that  one  asks 
for  the  realization  of  desires'  (ib.  v.  76).  In  the 
eastern  Panjab  she  takes  the  form  of  Shaod  Mata, 
'  Mother  of  fertility,'  and  she  is  represented  by  a 
plough  coulter  placed  between  two  round  balls  of 
cow-dung,  probably  with  a  phallic  significance. 
Over  these  are  laid  leaves  of  holy  trees,  and  the 
peasant,  as  he  measures  the  com  on  the  threshing- 
floor,  prays :  •  O  Mother  ShSod  I  Give  us  increase, 
and  make  our  bankers  and  rulers  contented  I '  (ib. 
i.  173).  Her  malevolent  nature  appears  in  the 
Kandh  prayer:  'We  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
wealth  ;  but  what  we  do  possess  we  owe  to  you, 
and  for  the  future  we  hope  for  the  fulfilment  of 
our  desires.  We  intend  to  go  on  such  a  day  to 
such  a  village^  to  bring  human  flesh  for  you.  We 
trust  to  attain  our  desires  through  this  service. 
Forget  not  the  oblation  I '  (Macplierson,  Memorials, 
186.5,  p.  117).  Probably  tlie  idea  of  commnnicating 
the  fertility  of  the  Mother  is  the  object  of  the 
curious  Matmangara  rite  at  the  marriages  of  the 
lower  castes,  when  the  '  lucky  earth  '  is  dug  from 
the  village  tank,  and  brought  to  form  the  marriage 
altar  and  the  fireplace  at  which  the  wedding  feast 
is  cooked  (Crooke,  PR  i.  27). 


18.  The  Mother  identified  with  the  snake.— In 
her  chthonic  a8|)ect  the  Mother-goddess  and  her 
partner  are  naturally  identified  with  the  snake, 
an  animal  which  lives  in  holes  and  moves  in  the 
darkness.  This  was  the  case  at  the  Greek  Thea- 
mophoria,  where  the  pigs'  flesh  thrown  into  the 
chasms  of  the  earth  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  in  some  sort  the  due  of  the  earth -jiowers  as 
represented  by  the  guardian  snakes;  tlie  Erinys, 
the  offended  ghost,  was  considered  to  be  a  snake, 
and  this  was  also  the  guise  of  the  death  hero  (J.  E. 
Harrison,  op.  cit.  123,  232,  326  ff.).  The  Kurs  of 
Chota  Nagpur  claim  descent  from  Naga  Bhuiya 
and  Naga  Bhuiain,  the  male  and  female  earth- 
serpents  (Dalton,  231).  The  Mother-goddess  of 
South  India,  Ellamma,  has  images  of  snakes  in  her 
temple ;  and  Durgamma,  another  form  of  the 
deity,  has  her  temple  built  over  a  snake -hole 
beside  a  sacred  Margosa  tree,  which,  with  the 
snake,  if  there  be  one  there,  is  held  sacred,  and 
both  are  symbols  of  the  goddess  (Oppert,  469,  497). 
The  Dangls  of  the  United  Provinces  worship  the 
Earth-cod,  Bhumiya,  as  an  old  snake ;  and  in 
Bundelkhand  snakes  are  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Bhiarani,  a  form  of  BevI,  a  title  which 
is  said  to  mean  'dweller  in  the  earth'  (Luard,  i. 
75).  From  the  same  point  of  view,  the  snake  is  the 
guardian  of  underground  treasure  (Crooke,  PR  ii. 
134  ff.). 

19.  The  cult  of  the  Earth-Mother  developing 
into  a  general  Mother-cult. — It  seems  probable 
that  from  this  primitive  conception  of  the  Earth- 
Mother  as  either  kindly  or  malevolent  has  de- 
veloped the  worsliip  of  the  Mother-goddesses, 
which  forms  such  an  important  element  in  the 
beliefs  of  the  people  of  Northern  India.  As  in 
Greece,  the  close  connexion  of  the  Mother-goddess 
with  the  earth  is  illustrated  in  sacred  art.  As  in 
the  Greek  vases  she  appears  rising  out  of  a  mound, 
so  EUamma's  image  is  a  figure  hewn  in  stone, 
fashioned  so  that  only  the  head  is  visible,  while  the 
body  is  concealed  in  the  earth  ;  and  the  same  con- 
ception appears  in  Buddhist  bas-reliefs,  where  we 
find  the  Earth-goddess,  Mahapathavl  or  Prithivl, 
rising  out  of  the  ground  and  supporting  the  horse 
of  the  Master  (J.  E.  Harrison,  op.  cit.  277  fF. ; 
Oppert,  468;  Grilnwedel,  Buddhist  Art  in' India, 
1901,  p.  100  f.). 

This  conception  of  the  Mother-goddess  seems  to 
be  the  most  important  element  in  the  Dravidian 
cultus  which  has  been  imported  into  Hinduism. 
Like  the  Earth-Mother,  the  other  Mothers  appear 
in  a  double  manifestation,  at  once  benignant  and 
malevolent.  This  is  shown  in  the  epithetis  of  Devi, 
who  is  the  most  common  type  of  the  class — KanyS, 
'  the  maiden ';  Kanyakumari,  '  the  youthful  virgin';  4$ 
Sarvamahgala,  '  always  auspicious ' ;  Sakambhari, 
'  nourisher  of  herbs ' ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Chamunda,  '  the  demon-slayer ' ;  Kali,  '  the  black 
one ' ;  liajasT,  '  the  fierce ' ;  Itaktadanti, '  bloody- 
toothed.'  It  is  this  contrariety  of  aspect  which 
renders  the  cult  of  the  Mother-goddesses  so  per- 
plexing. In  one  contrasted  and  yet  identical  form 
they  both  cause  and  remove  disease.  Thus  in 
eastern  Bengal  the  Mother  is  usually  worsliipped 
under  the  form  of  Siddhisvari,  'perfected  (jueen,' 
or  Vrddhisvari,  '  old  queen ' ;  but  when  epidemic 
diseases  break  out  she  is  appealed  to  with  an 
euphemistic  epithet  as  Rakhya  or  Bhadra  Kali, 
'Kali  the  protector,  the  auspicious'  (Wise,  135). 
In  this  benignant  form  she  is  one  of  the  favourite 
objects  of  worship  in  Bihar  as  Kseniakarni,  '  she 
who  confers  blessings '  (Buchanan,  ii.  49).  In  the 
Central  Provinces  the  village-goddess  Devi  repre- 
sents the  Earth-goddess ;  she  can  cause  or  avert 
smallpox  and  cholera,  and  is  incarnate  in  the  body 
of  any  one  suffering  from  the  former  disease;  so 
much  so  that  those  who  enter  the  room  where  the 
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patient  lies  take  ofi'  tlieir  shoes  as  a  mark  of  respect 
to  her  (Russell,  i.  79). 

20.  Varied  manifestations  of  the  Mothers. — 
Hence  the  manifestations  of  the  Mothers  are  infin- 
itely varied.  Bahucharaji,  who  has  a  shrine  at 
Anjar  in  Kachchh,  is  the  '  looking-glass  goddess,' 
before  whom  the  votary  worships  his  own  image 
on  a  sheet  of  silvered  glass  ;  but,  to  illustrate  the 
elasticity  of  the  cult,  in  Baroda  she  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  Charan  woman,  who  when 
attacked  by  robbers  committed  suicide,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  manifestation  of  the 
divinity  {BG  v.  212).  Another  group  of  six  Mothers 
in  Kathiawar  are  also  said  to  be  the  daughters  of 
a  Charan  who  was  dismissed  from  court  as  unlucky 
because  he  wa.s  childless.  He  practised  austerities 
at  a  shrine  of  Kali,  and  his  six  daughters,  who 
were  bom  in  response  to  a  prayer  addressed  to  the 
goddess,  became  Mothers  (ti.  viii.  642  f. ).  The  cult, 
in  fact,  is  vague  in  the  extreme.  The  worship  of 
Ekvira,  the  Mother  of  the  Karli  Caves,  is  mixed 
up  with  the  original  Buddhism,  of  which  this  place 
was  a  centre,  part  of  the  cultus  being  the  circum- 
ambulation  of  a  dagoba,  or  Buddhist  relic  shrine  ; 
and  the  temple  of  the  Turturia  Mother  is  served 
by  women,  who  are  supposed  to  be  modem  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  Buddhist  nuns  {ib.  xi.  383 ; 
Cunningham,  Archceological  Reports,  xiii.  147).  It 
is  in  Western  India  that  the  Mother-cult  most  widely 
prevails.  Each  Kajput  clan  in  Kathiawar  has  a 
patron  Mother ;  all  Raj  pats  visit  the  Mata  with 
their  brides  immediately  after  marriage,  and  the 
mint  at  Navanagar  is  presided  over  by  the  Mother 
Aiapuri,  '  hope-f ulfiller ' ;  but  peculation  goes  on 
under  her  very  eyes. 

21.  Ritual  of  Mother-worship. — The  worship  at 
the  famous  shrine  of  Becharaji  in  Baroda  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  ritual  of  the  Motner- 
cult,  which  here  is  almost  purely  Animistic.  Every 
morning  the  head  officiant,  after  ablution,  enters 
the  adytum  and  pours  a  mixture  of  milk,  curds, 
clarified  butter,  sugar,  and  honey — known  collect- 
ively aa  pancAdmjHta,  '  the  five  divine  foods ' — over 
the  image,  and  drops  water  over  it  through  a  per- 
forated metal  pot,  while  a  Brahman  chants  hymns 
from  the  Veda.  Coloured  powder  and  flowers  are 
placed  upon  the  image,  incense  and  camphor  are 
burnt,  and  silver  lamps  are  kept  lighted  day  and 
night.  After  the  worship,  the  '  children's  food ' 
(bi&labhojya),  consisting  of  wheat-flour,  sugar,  and 
clarified  butter,  is  ofl'ered  with  a  coco-nut  (a  sur- 
vival of  human  sacrifice),  and  the  morning  service 
ends  with  the  waving  of  lamps  (arts),  burning  of 
camphor,  ringing  of  bells,  and  beating  of  gongs. 
Another  meal  of  sugar  and  mUk  La  ottered  to  the 
goddess  about  10  a.m.,  a  little  being  sprinkled  over 
the  image,  and  the  rest  consumed  by  the  priests. 
In  the  evening  a  passage  of  the  sacred  book  telling 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Devi  is  read,  the  figure  is 
washed  and  worshipped,  and  more  cooked  food  is 
presented  (BG  vii.  611  f.). 

More  usually  the  Devi  or  Kali  receives  a  blood 
ofTering,  some  of  which  is  sprinkled  upon  the  altar 
(see  Devi  Patan). 

Of  all  the  orthodox  Hindu  cults  that  of  Devi  is 
most  akin  to  Animism,  and  hence  many  of  the 
forest  tribes  of  the  Central  Hills  accept  as  repre- 
sentatives of  her  many  village-goddes.ses,  such  as 
Khermata,  primarily  an  Earth-goddess ;  tlieDesahal 
Devi,  or  goddess  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  hamlet ; 
the  Chitliraiya  Devi,  or  goddess  of  rags  (§12),  Ijesides 
various  local  incarnations  like  the  Vindhyabasini 
Devi,  the  goddess  of  the  Vindhyan  range  (Russell, 
L  83).  In  the  Panjab  we  find  unmarried  girls 
recognized  as  representatives  of  Devi,  to  whom, 
as  to  the  goddess,  oflerin^s  are  made  twice  a  year. 
Here,  also,  girls  make  images  of  .Siva  and  his 
spoQse  Parvati,  Devi  in  her  mountain  form,  and 


afterwards  throw  them  into  the  water.  The  popu- 
lar explanation  is  that  this  rite  commemorates  the 
suicide  of  a  woman  married  to  a  boy  husband. 
,  '  But  a  different  explanation  lias  been  suggested.  The  deities 
Siva  and  Parvati  are  conceived  as  spirits  of  vegetation,  because 
tlieir  images  are  placed  in  branches  over  a  heap  of  flowers  and 
grass ;  but  this  theory  leaves  many  points  unexplained,  and 
until  we  have  full  details  of  the  rites  observed  at  all  the  festivals 
of  Devi  we  cannot  hope  to  discover  the  ideas  underlying  these 
local  rites '  (Rose,  i.  126). 

22.  The  Disease-Mothers. — Mention  has  been 
already  made  (§  19)  of  Kali  as  the  causer  and  re- 
mover of  disease.  The  control  of  disease  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  host  of  these  Mothers,  to  each  of 
whom  the  power  over  a  certain  malady  is  assigned  ; 
Sitala,  for  instance,  controlling  smallpox,  Mari 
Mata  cholera,  and  so  on  (see  Bengal,  §  13 ; 
Crooke,  PR  i.  123  S.).  These  functions  are  not, 
however,  clearly  fixed,  and  are  often  attributed 
to  the  Mothers  of  orthodox  Hinduism.  Thus  the 
Gangota  cultivators  in  Bihar  worship  Jagadamba, 
'  Mother  of  the  world,'  twice  or  tiiree  times  a 
month,  with  ofl'erings  of  husked  rice  and  incense  ; 
while  under  the  title  of  Bhagavati,  '  the  worshipful 
one,'  Devi  is  propitiated  at  weddings  and  in  times 
of  sickness,  by  offerings  of  kids,  butter,  basil  leaves, 
and  vermilion  (Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  i.  269). 

Shamanism  is  an  important  agency  in  the  cure 
of  disease.  The  Tcaphri,  as  Buchanan  (ii.  131) 
caUs  the  exorcist  in  Bihar,  makes  an  offering  to 
the  deity  of  disease,  and  becomes  violently  agitated 
before  ne  announces  the  treatment  which  he 
recommends.  When  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  snake 
he  is  carried  to  the  shrine  of  Bisahari,  'she 
who  removes  venom,'  and  the  practitioner  fore- 
tells the  event  by  staring  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  troubling  of  the  water  indicating  the  arrival 
of  the  deity  to  take  part  in  the  cure.  In  the 
eastern  Panjab,  the  exorcist,  who  is  here  called 
bhagat,  '  worshipper,'  builds  a  shrine  to  his 
familiar,  before  whom  he  dances.  When  he  is  to 
be  consulted,  which  should  be  at  night,  the  in- 
quirer provides  tobacco  and  music.  The  former  is 
waved  over  the  person  of  the  invalid  and  given  to 
the  bhagat  to  smoke.  While  the  music  plays  and 
a  butter  lamp  is  lighted,  the  bhagat  sometimes 
lashes  himself  with  a  whip,  under  which  treatment 
he  is  seized  with  the  afflatus,  and,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  dancing  and  head-wagging,  states  the  name  of 
the  malignant  influence,  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  propitiated,  and  the  time  when  the  disease 
may  be  expected  to  abate.  Or  he  waves  corn  over 
the  sick  man  and  counts  out  the  grains  into  heaps, 
one  grain  for  each  spirit  which  is  likely  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and  that  one  on  whose 
heap  the  last  grain  falls  is  the  one  to  be  attended 
to  (NINQ  i.  127  f.).  In  Jalandhar  a  scape-animal 
is  used ;  a  goat  or  young  bufi'alo  is  selected,  blood 
is  drawn  from  its  ear,  and  its  face  is  smeared  with 
vermilion.  Then  it  is  taken  round  and  outside  the 
village,  bearing  the  malady  with  it.  It  finally 
becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  exorcist  [ib.  ii.  191). 
An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  tlie  mutter- 
ing of  spells  and  the  waving  of  peacock  feathers 
to  scare  the  spirit  (ib.  iii.  74). 

23.  Mountain-worship. — 'Like  the  Baal  of  the 
Semites,  the  local  Jupiter  was  commonly  wor- 
shipped on  high  places.  Wooded  heights,  round 
which  the  rain-clouds  gather,  were  indeed  the 
natural  sanctuaries  for  a  god  of  the  sky,  the  rain, 
and  the  oak'  (Frazer,  Lect.  Kingship,  1905,  p.  208  ; 
cf.  Farnell,  UGS  i.  4,  51 ;  Fowler,  Roman  Festi- 
vals, 1899,  pp.  222,  261).  The  same  ideas,  com- 
bined with  the  awe  and  mystery  which  surround 
them,  doubtless  commended  the  worship  of  moun- 
tains to  the  Dravidian  tribes.  Those  of  the  Central 
Hills  imagine  each  peak  to  be  the  haunt  of  an  evil 
spirit,  which  they  are  careful  to  propitiate  before 
they  make  an  ascent;  and  it  is  a  common  beliel 
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that  DiountAins  were  fonned  by  rival  divine  or  evil 
powers  warring  with  each  other  and  using  the 
rocka  as  misHiles  (NINQ  i.  47).  The  cult  of  nionn- 
tains  has  been  regarded  as  purely  Dravidian  ;  but 
this  is  very  doubt ^a I,  and  at  any  rate  the  reverence 
paid  by  the  Aryans  to  the  mighty  UimSlayan 
peaks  must  have  dated  from  the  time  when  tuey 
first  came  under  observation.  Many  of  them 
became  seats  of  the  Hindu  gods,  and  one  title  of 
Siva  is  Giri^,  while  that  of  his  consort  is  Parvati, 
both  meaning  '  mountain-dweller.' 

In  Bengal  the  Mundius,  Sant&ls,  Mahilis,  and 
other  tribes  of  Chota  Kftgpur  revere  a  mountain- 
god  called  Marang  Burn  or  Bar  Pah^ri  '  great 
mountain,'  to  whom  their  tribal  priest  makes 
sacrifice  of  bufTaloes  and  other  animals.  These 
sacrifices  are  made  at  the  chief  visible  habitation 
of  the  deity,  a  bluff  near  Lodhma  (Gait,  i.  191). 
In  the  Hoshangabad  district  of  the  CentraJ  Pro- 
vinces, Saryablian,  or '  Sun-rays,'  is  a  common  name 
for  isolated,  round-peaked  hills,  on  which  the  Snn- 

Std  is  believed  to  dwell ;  and  among  the  Kurkus, 
.  Qngar  Deo,  '  the  mountain-god,'  resides  on  the 
nearest  hill  outside  the  village,  where  yearly  at  the 
Dasahra  festival  he  is  worshipped  with  an  offering 
of  two  coco-nuts,  five  dates,  and  a  ball  of  ver- 
milion paste.  They  regard  him  as  their  tribal 
god  (Elliott,  Settlement  Report,  1867,  pp.  121,  254). 

24.  Animal-worship. — The  Northern  Dravidians 
share  with  other  primitive  races  the  belief  that 
animal  intelligence  is  identical  with  that  of  man  ; 
that  animals  can,  as  in  the  folk-tale  world,  talk 
and  act  precisely  as  men  do  ;  that  men  and  animals 
may  for  a  time  resume  the  forms  which  had  once 
been  theirs,  or,  for  that  matter,  take  any  other. 
Hence  shape-shifting,  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
widely  accepted,  and  it  may  even  take  place  by 
means  of  death  and  a  new  birth,  the  powers  and 
qnalities  or  even  the  actual  form  of  a  deceased 
ancestor  being  reproduced  in  his  descendants. 
Hence  various  animals  are  worshipped  within  the 
Dravidian  area,  of  which  a  few  instances  will  be 
given  here  to  illustrate  the  local  cults  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  facts  collected  in  art.  Animals. 

(a)  Tfie  horse. — Some  of  the  Kajput  tribes  of 
Gujarat  worship  Ghora  Deva,  '  the  horse-god,'  in 
the  form  of  a  horse  of  stone,  at  their  main  festivals ; 
and  on  the  sixth  day  after  a  birth  the  Ojha  Kura- 
hftr  potters  of  Kachchh  form  a  horse  of  clay  and 
make  the  child  worship  it  (Campbell,  Notes,  292). 
One  of  the  chief  gods  of  the  Gonds  is  Kodapen, 
the  horse-god,  a  stone  which  is  worshipped  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  at  the  commencement  of 
the  rainv  season.  Only  men  join  in  the  worship, 
women  being  excluded.  The  bhiimak  priest  be- 
smears the  stone  with  red  lead,  presents  a  horse 
made  of  pottery,  then  a  heifer,  on  the  head  of 
which  he  pours  soirita  and  prays :  •  Thou  art  the 
guardian  of  the  village  ;  we  have  come  and  offered 
to  thee  according  to  our  ability.  If  in  anything 
we  have  failed  to  please  thee,  forgive  us.  Protect 
our  oxen  and  cows ;  keep  us  in  safety ;  let  there 
be  no  fear  in  the  jungle.*^  After  this  the  victim  is 
slain  and  boiled,  some  of  the  meat  is  laid  with  flour 
before  the  god,  and  the  worshippers  eat  the  re- 
mainder of  the  food  (Hislop,  App.  i.  p.  iii).  The 
Gonds  and  other  Central  Indian  tribes  place 
earthenware  horses  on  the  tombs  of  ancestors  and 
on  the  village  shrines,  which  serve  as  steeds  for 
the  sainted  dead  and  for  the  local  gods. 

(6)  The  <tjrer.— The  tifor  is  naturally  worshipped 
by  the  forest  tribes.  Bighttvar,  •  the  tiger  lord,' 
Is  a  favourite  deity  along  the  Vindhyan  and 
KaimOr  ranges.  The  Santals  and  Kisfins  worship 
him  as  Banrftjft,  'forest  king,'  wiU  not  kill  him, 
and  believe  that  he  spares  them  in  return  for  their 
devotion.  Even  those  who  do  not  actually  worship 
him  swear  by  his  name  or  on  his  skin,  as  is  the 


case  among  the  Hos  and  Ju&ngs  (Dalton,  132, 
133,  158,  214).  The  tribes  further  west,  like  the 
KurkOs,  worship  Bfigh  or  Vfigh  Deo,  and  a  female 
WBghai  Devi,  served  by  a  bhiimak  priest,  who 
pretends  to  know  spells  by  which  he  can  protect 
himself  and  his  parishioners  from  the  beast  {Berar 
Gazetteer,  191  f. ;  Elliott,  op.  cit.  255  f.).  The 
belief  in  tiger-men,  or  men  who  are  really  meta- 
morphosed tigers,  is  common,  the  man-eater  being 
often  a  person  of  evil  life  changed  into  that  form 
(Gait,  Assam.  Census,  i.  250  f. ;  Crooke,  PJi  ii. 
216  ir.). 

(c)  The  cow. — Cow-worship,  which  appears  to 
arise  among  pastoral  tribes  which  have  attained 
some  degree  of  culture,  is  naturally  not  found 
highly  developed  among  the  Dravidians,  and  the 
life  of  the  animal  is  not  protected  by  the  effective 
tabu  enforced  by  orthodox  Hindus.  The  Gonds, 
for  instance,  kill  a  cow  at  the  funeral  rites  and 
hang  the  tail  of  the  victim  on  the  gravestone  as  a 
sign  that  the  obsequies  have  been  duly  performed ; 
and  the  Kurkus  sprinkle  the  blood  of  a  cow  on  the 
grave,  believing  that  if  this  rite  be  omitted  the 
ghost  refuses  to  rest  and  returns  to  earth  to  plague 
the  survivors  (Dalton,  283 ;  lA  i.  348  f.).  See  art 
Cow  (Hindu). 

It  is  only  among  the  semi-Hinduized  forest 
tribes  that  the  cult  of  the  cow  has  made  much  pro- 
gress. In  Nepal,  where  under  the  present  dynastj 
the  rules  of  Hinduism  are  rigidly  enforced,  it  is 
deemed  the  highest  sacrilege  to  approach  the  image 
of  the  sacred  animal,  except  in  a  position  of  adora- 
tion, 'insomuch  that  a  malicious  person,  wishing 
to  suspend  the  agricultural  operations  of  his  neigh- 
bour, would  be  sure  to  effect  liis  purpose  by  placing 
a  stone  or  wooden  figure  of  a  cow  in  the  midst  of  a 
field'  (Kirkpatrick,  100).  Further  west  the  cult 
of  the  cow  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Kr^na, 
and  in  Central  India  we  have  the  curious  rite  of  the 
silent  tendance  of  cattle,  in  which  the  performers, 
drawn  from  the  highest  classes  of  the  community, 
bathe,  anoint  themselves,  put  on  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  walk  in  procession  through  the  graz- 
ing grounds,  holding  bunches  of  peacock  feathers 
{NINQi.  154  f.). 

Special  godlings  are  also  worshipped  to  secure 
the  safety  of  cattle.  Nagar  Deo  in  Garhwal  on 
the  lower  Himalaya  is  supposed  to  have  the  cattle 
in  his  charge,  anci  he  is  represented  by  a  trident 
lixed  on  a  platform  to  which  the  first  milk  given  by 
the  animals  is  dedicated.  In  Kumaun  his  place  is 
taken  by  Chaumu  or  Baudhan,  who  recovers  stray 
beasts,  receives  offerings  of  milk,  and,  when  a  miss- 
ing animal  is  found,  is  honoured  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  goat  (NINQ  i.  56).  Among  the  Kharwars  of 
the  Central  Hills,  Goraiya  or  Gauraiya,  properly  a 

fod  of  boundaries,  presides  over  tlie  herds  (Crooke, 
^ribes  and  Castes,  lii.  251). 

(rf)  The  dog. — In  common  with  the  Kiinbig  of 
Khandesh,  the  Bhils  of  that  district  show  extreme 
reverence  to  the  dog  and  horse;  and  the  dog  is 
respected  by  all  Marathas,  who  figure  the  animal 
as  the  coniimnion  of  their  god  Bhalroba ;  and  by 
many  Hindus  in  Western  India,  who  Avorship  the 
dog  of  their  god  Kala  Bhairava  (Campbell,  Notes, 
276).  At  the  shrine  of  Malhari  in  Dharwar  the 
Vaggaiyya  ministrants  dress  in  blue  woollen  coats, 
tie  bells  and  skins  round  their  waists,  and  meet 
the  pilgrims  barking  and  howling  like  dogs.  They 
endeavour,  in  fact,  to  assimilate  their  appearance 
to  that  of  the  god  whom  they  serve  (Robertson 
Smith,  Kel.  Semites',  437).  Each  Vaggaiyya  has 
a  bowl  into  which  the  pilgrims  put  food;  the 
Vaggaiyyas  lay  these  down,  fight  with  each  other 
like  dogs,  and  then  lying  on  the  ground  put  their 
mouths,  as  animals  do,  into  the  bowls  and  eat  the 
contents  {BG  xxii.  212).  The  cults  of  Bhairoba 
or  Bhairava,  and  of  Khande  Rfio,  Khandoba,  or 
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flhandoji  (now  promoted  to  be  an  incarnation  of 
iva),  wliich  are  widely  spread  in  Western  India, 
have  dog-worship  as  tlieir  basis.  The  Bauris  of 
Bengal  will  on  no  account  touch  a  dog,  and  the 
water  of  a  tank  in  which  a  dog  has  been  drowned 
cannot  be  used  until  an  entire  rainy  season  has 
purified  it.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Hindus 
they  have  now  invented  a  legend  that,  as  they 
themselves  kill  cows  and  other  animals,  tliey  deem 
it  right  to  regard  as  sacred  some  beast  wliich  is  as 
holy  to  them  as  the  cow  is  to  Brahmans ;  this,  as 
Kisley  remarks  {Tribes  and  Castes,  i.  79  f.),  being 
'  a  neat  reconciliation  of  the  twinges  of  conscience 
and  cravings  of  appetite.'  But  it  seems  clear  that 
this  is  an  afterthought,  and  that,  the  dog  being 
really  the  sacred  animal  of  the  tribe,  its  '  unclean- 
ness  resulted  from  its  sanctity,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pig  among  the  Semites  and  other  races  ( Frazer, 
Pausanias,  iv.  137  f.).  'In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  all  so-called  unclean  animals  were  originally 
sacred ;  the  reason  for  not  eating  them  was  that 
they  were  divine '  (GB^  ii.  315). 

(e)  Birds. — Many  birds  are  regarded  as  sacred 
by  the  Northern  Dravidians ;  and  the  sanctity  of 
others,  like  the  crow,  the  pigeon,  and  the  wagtail, 
is  suggested  by  the  respect  paid  to  omens  taken 
from  them.  The  skin  of  a  species  of  Bnceros  or 
hombill,  known  as  the  '  bird  of  wealth '  (dhan- 
chifya),  is  hung  up  in  houses  by  wizards  in  the 
Central  Pro\'inces,  and  the  thigh  bones  are  attached 
to  the  wrists  of  children  as  a  charm  against  evil 
spirits  (Hislop,  6).  The  peacock  seems  among  the 
Kandbs  to  impersonate  the  Earth-Mother,  because 
they  placed  an  effigy  of  the  bird  on  the  top  of  the 
tneriah,  or  hnman  sacrifice-post  (Maltby-Leman, 
Manual  of  Ganjam,  1882,  p.  84). 

{/)  Fish. — Fish  are  regarded  in  many  places  as 
sacred.  Some  are  believed  to  contain  tne  souls  of 
the  dead  ;  all  varieties  are  emblems  of  fertility,  and 
are  therefore  used  in  the  marriage  rites.  A  t  most 
of  the  sacred  places  in  Northern  India  along  the 
sacred  rivers,  such  as  Hardwar,  Mathura,  and 
Benares,  the  fish  in  that  portion  of  the  stream 
adjoining  the  bathing  places  are  carefully  pre- 
served, and  any  attempt  to  catch  them  is  fiercely 
resented  by  the  Brahmans.  The  tabu  here  en- 
forced is  partly  due  to  the  sanctity  of  the  holy 
place  which  makes  things  connected  with  it  sacred 
(Jevons,  Introd.  63) ;  they  are  also  popularly 
regarded  as  impersonations  of  the  divine  energy 
of  the  stream,  and  as  connected  with  the  dead 
whose  ashes  are  consigned  to  its  waters.  They 
have  now  been  adopted  into  the  cults  of  the  Hindu 
gods,  and  pious  people  write  the  name  of  Rama  on 
thousands  of  pieces  of  bark  or  paper,  which  they 
enclose  in  little  packets  and  throw  to  the  fish. 
Once  Sita,  wife  of  Rama,  was  bathing  in  a  Deccan 
stream,  when  one  of  the  fish  bit  her  leg.  If  one  be 
now  caught  and  its  palate  examined,  in  it  will  be 
found  a  ball  of  butter  (BG  xviii.  pt.  i.  93).  The 
crocodile  is  worshipi)ed  as  an  object  of  terror.  In 
Barodathe  crocodile  god,  Magar  Deo,  is  worshipped 
once  a  year  to  protect  men  and  animals  from  the 
attacks  of  these  monsters,  and  also  as  a  prevent- 
ive against  illness.  The  deity  is  represented  by  a 
piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  animal,  supported 
on  twoposts  (Dalai,  i.  157). 

25.  Totemism. — The  respect  paid  to  some  of 
these  animals  may  rest  upon  a  totemistic  basis ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  where,  in  Northern  India, 
the  line  can  Ije  drawn  tetween  animal-worship  and 
totemism.  In  any  case  the  connexion  of  totemism 
with  the  current  beliefs  of  the  Dravidians  is 
obscure ;  and  totemism,  as  we  find  it  at  present, 
generally  appears  as  a  mode  of  defining  the  exo- 
gamons  groups,  many  of  which  trace  their  descent 
from  some  animal,  plant,  or  other  thing  which  the 
members  of  the  group  regard  as  sacrSi   and  will 


not  eat  or  injure.  The  totemistic  exogamous  groups 
have  been  discussed  by  Risley  (Tribes  and  Castes, 
i.,  Introd.  xliiff.)  and  Dalton  (254).  The  latter 
states  that  amon"  the  Oraons  '  the  family  or  tribal 
names  are  usually  those  of  animals  and  plants, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  the  flesh  of  some  part  of 
the  animal  or  fruit  of  the  tree  is  tabued  to  the 
tribe  called  after  it.'  This  respect  for  the  totem 
seems  now  hardly  to  exist  among  the  totemistic 
tribes  of  the  Central  Provinces,  the  sacred  plants 
and  animals  having  generally  been  adopted  into 
the  cult  of  some  Hindu  deity  (Russell,  i.  189  f.). 
The  feeling  of  reverence  is  still  strong  in  Central 
India,  where  the  totem  tree  is  never  cut  or  injured  ; 
men  make  obeisance  to  it,  and  women  veil  their 
faces  when  they  pass  it  (Luard,  i.  198  f.). 

26.  Local  village-godling-s. — Writing  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Semites,  Robertson  Smith  {Bel. 
Semite^,  92)  remarks  that  '  the  activity,  power, 
and  dominion  of  the  gods  were  conceived  as 
bounded  by  certain  local  limits,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  were  conceived  as  having  their  re- 
sidences and  homes  at  certain  fixed  sanctuaries.' 
In  order  of  time  the  worship  of  the  village-deities 
is  probably  later  than  that  of  celestial  gods,  as 
they  can  hardly  exist  under  the  conditions  of  a 
nomadic  life,  and  their  worship  probably  marks 
an  early  stage  of  tribal  settlement.  The  worship 
of  these  gods,  as  appears  from  the  character  of  the 
priesthood  (§  49),  lias  no  connexion  with  Brah- 
inanical  Hinduism.  They  vary  in  name,  character, 
and  functions  all  over  the  country.  But  all  have 
one  distinguishing  mark — their  influence  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  area,  and  it  is  only  when  some 
shrine  has,  by  cures  and  wonders  performed  within 
its  precincts,  acquired  a  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion that  it  attracts  the  worship  of  persons  resid- 
ing beyond  its  special  domain.  When  this  stage 
is  reached,  it  leads  to  the  establishment  of  a  local 
cult,  which,  as  it  develops  and  becomes  important, 
is  generally  annexed  by  some  priest  drawn  from 
the  orthodox  ranks  of  Brahmanism,  and  the  local 

fod  is  gradually  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  regular 
[indu  pantheon. 

27.  The  village  shrine. — The  general  name  for 
these  gods  is  Grama-  or  Gramya-devata,  '  the  god- 
lings  of  the  village,'  or  in  the  modern  vernacular 
Gahv-devata  or  Gahv-devI,  the  last  title  marking 
connexion  with  the  Mother  -  cult.  Sometimes, 
again,  they  are  known  as  Dih,  '  the  village,'  and 
the  shrine  is  called  Deoliar,  '  holy  place ' — a  term 
which  is  also  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  village- 
gods.  In  its  simplest  form  the  village  shrine  is  a 
collection  of  water-worn  stones  placed  under  the 
sacred  tree  of  the  settlement.  In  the  Plains, 
where  all  stones  are  scarce,  pieces  of  old  carving 
from  a  ruined  Buddhist  or  Hindu  religious  build- 
ing are  often  used  for  this  purpose,  and  occasionally 
the  desecrated  image  of  the  Buddha  may  be  seen 
doing  service  as  the  representative  of  the  village 
Devi  or  her  consort.  Sometimes  ancient  stone 
axes,  looked  on  with  awe  by  people  who  now  use 
none  but  metal  implements,  have  been  found  in 
such  places.  In  the  more  prosperous  villages  a 
small  square  building  of  brick  masonry,  with  a 
bulbous  head  and  perhaps  an  iron  spike  as  a  finial, 
serves  as  a  shrine.  Its  position  is  marked  by  a  red 
flag  hung  from  the  adjoining  sacred  tree;  or  a 
bamboo  pole  is  erected  close  by  to  serve  as  a  perch 
for  the  deity  when  he  deigns  to  visit  the  shrine  to 
receive  the  od'eriiigs  and  attend  to  the  prayers  of  his 
votaries.  In  the  hill  villages  occupied  by  the  purer 
Dravidian  tribes,  such  as  the  Kols  or  Oraons,  the 
shrine  is  usually  a  rude  mud  hut  roofed  with  bam- 
boos and  straw,  which  is  often  allowed  to  fall  into 
disrepair  until  the  godling  reminds  his  votaries  of 
his  displeasure  by  bringing  sickness  or  some  other 
calamity  upon  them.    Inside  is  a  small  mud  plat- 
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form,  on  whicli  a  jar  of  water  is  nsaally  placed  and 
oflerings  are  luiule. 

No  clear  distinction  is  made  between  the  various 
kinds  of  spirits  wliich  occupy  such  a  shrine.  First, 
there  are  the  purely  elementary  deities,  like  the 
Earth-Muther  and  her  consort;  secondly,  those 
spirits  wliich  are  regarded  as  generally  beni^ant, 
like  the  SatI,  tlie  spirit  of  a  woman  who  died  on 
the  pyre  of  her  husband,  or  those  which  are  actively 
malignant.  Tims  on  the  borders  of  the  hill  country 
where  Dravidian  and  Aryan  intermix,  may  be  seen 
what  is  called  a  hrahm,  a  shrine  in  honour  of  some 
deified  Brfihinan,  where  the  worshipper  makes  a  liba- 
tion of  milk  or  curds,  lights  a  lamp,  and  oUers  the 
fire-service  (homa) ;  and  in  an  adjoining  Dravidian 
village  a  baghaut,  a  rude  shrine  or  cairn  erected 
on  the  spot  where  a  man  was  killed  by  a  tiger,  at 
which  a  Kol  makes  an  occasional  sacrifice  (NINQ 
IL  19).  In  the  eastern  Panjab  the  fusion  of  cults 
is  equally  obvious.  Wilson  (op.  cit.  ii.  147)  describes 
at  Kftngra  a  shrine  erected  by  the  Chamars,  or 
menial  Hindu  leather-dressers,  inside  which  they 
light  a  lamp  twice  a  month,  and 

*when  they  were  ill  or  in  trouble  they  would  come  to  this 
thrine  and  bow  down  before  it,  and  promise  that  if  their 
troubles  were  removed,  or  their  wish  g^'atified,  they  would 

f^resent  some  offering,  such  as  bread,  or  a  coco-nut,  or  a  flag. 
f  the  saint  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  bar^in,  the  worshipper 
fulfilled  his  vow  ;  if  not,  the  vow  was  void.  Thus  I  was  told 
that  a  small  flag  waving  over  the  shrine  had  been  presented  by 
a  Chamar,  who  had  been  ill,  and  who  had  rowed  to  offer  a  flag 
on  his  recovery.  Often  a  shrine  may  be  seen  outside  the 
vU]ag«  to  the  villaf^e  god,  or  to  the  smallpox  goddess,  or  some 
otlier  deity,  where  at  set  times  the  women  make  offerings 
of  water  or  grain  ;  and  a  small  lamp  may  be  often  seen  burning 
on  a  Thursday  evening  at  the  tomb  of  a  Mutmmmadan  saint- 
These  practices  are  said  to  be  forbidden  in  the  Koran  ;  but 
the  women  especially  place  some  faith  in  them,  and  a  Rain 
is  said  to  have  divorced  his  wife  because  she  persisted  in  light- 
ing lamps  ac  a  Fakir's  tomb,  in  hope  of  being  blessed  with  a 
son.' 

This  concrete  instance  admirably  illustrates  the 
beliefs  of  the  low-class  Musalman  population, 
who  are  in  the  main  converts  from  Dravidian 
tribes,  and  whose  faith  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Prophet  is  only  a  thin  veneer  over  their  primitive 
Animistic  creed.  In  the  same  part  of  the  country 
we  often  find  the  worship  of  Buumiyil,  the  earth- 

god,  combined  with  that  of  one  of  the  great  Mu- 
ammadan  saints ;  and  in  one  village  it  appeared 
that  the  Hindu  Jats  distributed  their  worsliip 
between  the  saint  Shaikh  Ahmad  Chishti  of  Ajnier 
(q.v.),  Brahmans,  and  the  Pipal,  or  sacred  fig-tree. 
In  many  places,  again,  in  the  hill  country  where 
caves  are  found,  they  are  utilized  as  local  shrines. 
They  are  places  of  mystery,  the  fitting  abode  of 
the  gods,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  form  an 
entrance  to  the  nether  world.  Such  cave  shrines 
are  numerous  in  the  lower  Himalaya,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  appropriated  by  the  orthodox 
Hindu  gods  (NINQ  iii.  147).  They  are  the  proto- 
types of  the  great  cave-temples  of  the  Buddhists 
and  Hindus,  like  Ajanta  or  hiephanta  (qq.v.). 

28.  General  characteristics  of  the  Grama-deTatS 
worship.— It  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt 
any  precise  definition  of  vague,  amorphous  beliefs 
such  as  these.  The  creed  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population  is,  on  the  one  hand,  purely  Ani- 
mistic, a  cult  of  the  powers  of  Nature.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  it  has  been  added  a  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  sundry  goblins  and  evil 
spirits,  many  of  the  latter  being  the  angry  ghosts 
of  persons  who  have  perishe*!  l)y  a  tragical  or 
untimely  death.  This  has,  again,  absorbed  from 
Hinduism  the  worship  of  Brahmans,  and  from 
Muliammadanism  the  cult  of  the  saints  or  martyrs 
of  Islam.  Further,  we  occasionally  find  more 
than  one  element  united  in  a  single  cult.  It  is, 
therefore,  unneces-sary  to  attempt  to  compile  a 
list  of  these  villaj^e-go<lling8.  A  few  examples 
may  be  given  to  indicate  the  general  character 
of  tliia  form  of  worship. 


3p.  Worship  of  Gan^m  Deo. — GaiUam  Deo  is 
an  important  god  of  the  Gonds,  Kols,  and  kindred 
races.  An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  give 
him  a  place  in  Uindnism  as  a  form  of  Kr|na ; 
but  his  Dravidian  origin  is  apparent.  In  Mirza- 
pur  he  is  protector  of  the  crops,  and  the  baigA 
priest  propitiates  him,  when  the  rice  is  ripening, 
with  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl,  goat,  or  sucking-pig, 
and  an  oblation  of  liquor.  He  generally  resides  in 
a  tree,  and  near  his  shrine  is  usually  placed  a 
rude  stone  representing  Devi.  We  have  hero 
another  instance  of  the  cult  of  the  male  and  female 
element  performed  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  crops  (Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  iii.  312). 
But  Gan.sam  has  another  side,  being  by  some 
supposed  to  be  a  chieftain  of  the  Gonos  who  was 
killed  by  a  ti^er.  His  legend  tells  that  after 
his  death  he  visited  his  wife,  and  she  conceived 
by  him. 

*  Descendants  of  this  ghostly  embrace  are,  it  is  siud,  living  to 
this  day  at  Amoda,  in  the  Central  Provinces.  He,  about  the 
same  time,  appeared  to  many  of  his  old  friends,  and  persuaded 
them  that  he  could  save  them  from  the  maws  of  tigers  and  other 
calamities,  if  his  worship  were  duly  inaugurated  and  regularly 
performed  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  two  festivals  in  the 
year  were  established  in  his  honour  ;  but  he  may  be  worshipped 
at  any  time,  and  in  all  sickness  and  misfortune  his  votaries 
confidently  appeal  to  him  '  (Dalton,  232). 

30.  Worship  of  Bhairon. — Bhairon,  another 
favourite  Dravidian  god,  is  often  confounded  with 
Bhumiya,  who  is  one  form  of  the  consort  of  the 
Mother-goddess.  He  has  been  partially  adopted 
into  Hinduism  as  Kala  Bbairava,  who  is  often 
depicted  with  eighteen  arms,  ornamented  with  a 
garland  of  skulls,  with  ear-rings  and  armleta 
formed  of  snakes,  a  serpent  coiled  round  his  head, 
in  his  hands  a  sword  and  a  bowl  of  blood. 
He  is  thus  a  fitting  partner  to  the  blood-stained 
Mother,  Kali.  But  it  seems  clear  that  in  the 
primitive  conception  he  is  one  of  the  divine  pair 
to  whose  union  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  cattle,  and 
people  is  due.  Even  in  his  Hindulzed  form 
as  Kala  Bhairava  he  retains  the  characters  of 
Animism.  As  worshipped  by  the  Kunbl  cultiva- 
tors in  the  Deccan,  fie  is  represented  as  a  man 
standing  ;  in  one  hand  a  trident,  in  the  other 
a  drum  shaped  like  an  hour-glass,  while  he  is 
encircled  by  a  serpent,  a  mark  of  his  chthonio 
origin.  He  lives  in  on  unhewn  stone  smeared 
with  oil  and  vermilion,  and  he  remains  kindly 
so  long  as  he  is  supplied  with  oH'erings  of  butter. 

'  He  cures  snake-bites,  and  tells  whether  an  undertaking  will 
do  well  or  will  fail.  In  the  chest  of  the  rough  figure  of  lihairav 
are  two  small  holes.  The  person  who  wishes  to  consult  the 
oracle  places  a  betel-nut  in  each  of  the  holes,  and  explains  to 
Bhairav  that  if  the  right  betel-nut  falls  first  it  will  mean  that 
the  undertaking  will  prosper,  and  that  if  the  left  betel-nut 
falls  first  it  will  mean  that  the  undertaking  will  fail.  He  asks 
the  god,  according  as  the  event  is  to  be,  to  let  the  lucky  or  the 
unlucky  nut  fall  first.  He  tells  the  god  that  if  he  will  drop  tho 
lucky  nut,  and  if  his  undertaking  i)rosper8,  he  will  give  the 
god  a  cock  or  a  goat.  Twice  a  year,  before  they  begin  to  sow 
and  before  they  begin  to  reap,  the  villagers  come  in  procession 
and  worship  Bhairav  '  {BG  xviii.  pt.  L  2S9). 

Bhairoii  or  Bhumiya  is  also  known  as  Khetrpal, 
or  '  field-guardian.'  In  the  Panjab,  when  the  crop 
is  nearly  ripe,  Brahmans  are  consulted  to  fix  an 
auspicious  time  for  reaping  ;  and,  before  the  work 
is  l>egun,  five  or  seven  loaves  of  bread,  a  pitcher 
of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  crop  are 
set  aside  in  the  name  of  Khetrpal  (liose,  i.  126). 
Bhumiya,  again,  at  times  changes  sex,  and  is 
identified  with  the  Earth-Mother,  and  provided 
with  a  consort  in  Cliandwand  or  Khera,  the  per- 
soniliciition  of  the  village  site  (NINQ  v.  160). 
Like  his  consort,  Bliuiiiiyii  has  a  malignant  aspect. 
He  is  said  to  visit  with  sickness  those  who  show 
him  disrespect,  as,  for  instance,  by  cleaning  their 
teeth  near  Ills  shrine. 

'Those  Bhumi^Tis  who  thus  bear  the  reputation  of  being 
revengeful  and  vicious  in  temper  are  respected,  and  offerings 
to  them  are  often  made ;  while  those  who  have  the  character 
of  easy,  good-tempered  fellows  arc  neglected '  (NISQ  lit  107). 
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31.  Worship  of  Hanuman,  the  monkey-god. — 
In  the  same  grade  is  the  monkey-god,  Hanuman, 
Hannmat,  'he  with  the  jaws,  also  known  as 
Maruti  or  Mahabir,  'the  great  hero,'  who  has 
become  fully  adopted  into  Hinduism  as  the  helper 
of  the  god  Kama  in  his  war  against  the  demon 
Havana,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  epic  of 
the  Rdmdyana.  He  is,  however,  plainly  a  sur- 
vival from  the  old  theriolatry.  He  is  represented 
by  a  rude  image,  combining  human  and  monkey 
characteristics,  the  animal^  tail  being  specially 
prominent,  and  the  whole  smeared  with  vermilion. 
He  is  an  especial  favourite  with  the  Marathas ; 
but  most  villages  in  Northern  India  have  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  Hanuman,  and  the  establishment 
of  his  image  is  one  of  the  first  formal  acts  per- 
formed at  the  settlement  of  a  new  hamlet.  In 
every  fort,  buUt  or  re-built  by  Sivajl,  the  Maratha 
hero,  he  placed  inside  the  main  gate  a  small 
shrine  with  an  image  of  Hanuman  (BG  x.  335). 
Even  now  this  god  lias  hardly  gained  full  franchise 
in  the  Hindu  pantheon,  and  in  the  greater  shrines 
he  acts  as  warden  (dwdrapala)  to  the  higher  gods. 
His  virile  attributes  make  him  a  fitting  partner 
of  the  Mother-goddess,  and  he  is  essentially  a 
Dravidian  eotl,  bearing  in  his  representation  among 
the  Dravidian  Suiris  of  Mirzapur  little  of  the 
monkey  character  except  his  long  tail ;  and  he 
is  identified  with  Boram,  or  the  sun-god,  by  the 
wild  Bhuiyas  of  Keunjhar  (Buchanan,  i.  467  ; 
Dalton,  147).  Some  years  ago,  when  an  epidemic 
broke  out  among  the  forest  Kathkaris  of  Nasik, 
they  believed  that  it  was  a  judgment  upon  them 
because  they  used  to  kill  and  eat  the  sacred 
Hanuman  monkeys.  They  fled  the  country  for  a 
time  in  order  to  escape  his  vengeance  [BG  xvi.  65). 

32.  Spirit-worship. — Besides  local  gods  of  this 
class,  most  of  whom  are  associated  with  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  cattle,  and  people,  the  Bravidian  is 
beset  by  a  host  of  spirits  of  another  kind. 

First  come  the  vague  terrific  forms,  the  imper- 
sonations of  awe  and  terror,  spirits  of  the  waste  or 
of  the  darkness,  like  the  jinn  of  Semitic  folk-lore 
— the  Kaksasa,  the  Bir  or  Vira,  the  Dano, 
the  Daitya.  These  are  now  all  known  by  Aryan 
names,  but  their  representatives  were  also  doubt- 
less found  among  the  Dravidians.  Some  account 
of  these,  and  other  like  vague  potentialities,  will 
be  found  under  BENGAL,  §  8,  poMS,  §  2,  and 
Demons  and  Spirits  (Indian). 

Secondly,  there  is  the  host  of  BhQts  or  Bhutas, 
the  restleas  spirits  of  those  who  have  perished  by 
an  untimely  death,  or  have  failed  to  reach  their 
longed-for  rest,  because  they  have  not  been 
honoured  with  due  obseejnial  rites.  They  are 
generally  mali^ant,  and  if  not  regularly  propi- 
tiated bring  disease  or  other  suttering  on  those 
who  neglect  their  service.  Such  are  Kaja  Lakhan, 
worshipped  by  the  Kols  with  his  sister  Bela,  and 
R&ja  Cnandol,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Korwas. 
Most  of  these  seem  to  be  historical  personages, 
BSja  Lakhan  apparently  having  been  a  leader 
of  the  Hindus  against  the  Muhammadan  con- 
querors. They  have  now  been  deified  and  receive 
constant  worship  (Crooke,  PE  i.  198 if.).  In  the 
same  class  are  Hardaur  Lala,  the  cholera  godling, 
and  Haridas  Baba,  the  patron  deity  of  the  Ahirs 
(q.v.).  This  proceas  01  deification  of  persons, 
famous  or  notorious  in  life,  still  goes  on  actively. 

'Bo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  bock  the  oritpn  of  the 
bett-kxiown  minor  provincial  dcitiea,  they  are  usually  men  of 
pMtgenerationH  who  have  earned  special  promotion  and  brevet 
nuik  among  disembodied  ghostil  by  some  peculiar  acta  or 
accident  of  their  lives  or  deaths,  especially  amon^  the  rude 
and  rough  classes' (Lyall,  Atiatie  Studiet-,  1907,  i.  24 IT.). 

Thus  Hanja  (Divan,  or  Minister,  of  the  Charkari 
State  in  Central  India)  died  in  A.D.  1768.  Thongh 
be  was  not  specially  famous  daring  his  life,  a 
platform  was  erected  at  the  site  of  his  cremation, 


and  a  visit  to  it  is  now  supposed  to  cure  fever. 
Hira  Lai  was  killed  by  robbers  some  eighty  years 
ago  ;  his  decapitated  trunk  ran  three  miles  to  the 
cremation  ground  ;  a  cairn  was  raised  on  the  spot, 
which  is  now  used  as  a  place  of  prayer,  where 
boons  are  granted  (Luard,  i.  75  f.).  Shrines  like 
these  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  prepare  a  full  catalogue  of  these 
Dravidiau  village-gods.  Their  names  and  attributes  vary  from 
village  to  village,  and  those  of  any  district  are  unknown  even 
at  a  short  distance  from  their  place  of  worship.  An  account 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  deities  of  this  class  will  be 
found  in  Crooke,  PR  i.  83  ff.  Some  lists  of  them  are  given 
in  Elliot,  Supplementary  Glossary,  s.v.  'Deewar*;  Gait, 
CenSMS  Report  Bengal,  1901,  i.  192  a.  ;  Dalai,  i.  156 ;  Campbell, 
312fr. ;  Ibbetson,  113)1. ;  AINQ  iii.  38  S.,  65, 128,  200,  iv.  110, 
148, 181. 

33.  Boundary-worship. — The  local  character  of 
the  worship  of  the  village-gods  is  shown  by  the 
respect  paid  to  boundaries,  and  in  the  cult  of 
the  deities  presiding  over  them.  The  Roman  wor- 
ship of  Terminus,  with  the  sanctity  attached  by 
the  Latins  to  boundary-stones,  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  examples  of  this  class  of  beliefs  (Smith, 
Diet.  Antiq.'  i.  90  f.).  Among  the  Gonds  the 
village  boundaries  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
ancestral  ghosts  (Sleeman,  i.  269  f.).  In  its  most 
primitive  form  the  cult  is  found  among  the 
Dravidians  of  the  Vindhyan  and  Kaimur  ranges, 
who  employ  their  baif/a  priest  to  perambulate  the 
village  annually,  and  to  mark  it  out  with  a  line 
of  the  common  liquor,  distilled  from  rice  or  other 
grains,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inroad  of  foreign 
spirits,  who  are  regarded  as  necessarily  hostile. 
The  boundary,  again,  is  often  defined  by  making 
a  goat  walk  along  the  disputed  line,  and  watching 
it  till  it  gives  a  shiver,  which  is  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  wishes  of  the  spirit,  whose  adjudi- 
cation is  at  once  accepted  (NINQ  i.  202).  The 
boundary-spirit  naturally  develops  into  a  deity 
in  whose  charge  the  line  is  placed.  Thus,  accorci- 
ing  to  Macpherson,  the  Kandhs  recognized  Sundi 
Pennu  as  the  boundary-god :  '  particular  points 
upon  the  boundaries  of  districts,  fixed  by  ancient 
usage,  and  generally  upon  highways,  are  his  altars, 
and  these  demand  each  an  annual  victim,  who 
is  either  an  unsuspecting  traveller  struck  down 
by  the  priests,  or  a  sacrifice  provided  by  purchase ' 
{Memorials,  90 ;  Calcutta  Mev.  v.  55).  Among 
other  tribes,  like  the  Bautias  of  Bengal,  Goraiya 
is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  rural  Terminus  ;  the  Tell 
oilmen  otter  a  sucking-pig  in  the  rainy  season 
before  the  lump  of  dried  mud  which  symbolizes 
the  presence  of  the  god,  the  victim  after  sacrifice 
being  either  buried  in  the  ground  or  given  to  a 
Dosadh  (q.v.),  who  seems  to  act  as  priest  of  the 
more  primitive  deities,  and  claims  the  offerings 
as  his  legitimate  perquisite  (Risley,  Tribes  and 
Castes,  ii.  309).  Another  deity  of  the  same  type, 
Sewanriya,  is  the  tribal  god  of  the  Bhuiyilra 
and  Ghasiyas  of  the  United  I'rovinces,  who 
sacrifice  a  goat  and  offer  some  spirits  and  a  thick 
cake,  the  head  of  the  animal  and  the  cake  being, 
the  perquisite  of  the  mahto,  or  headman,  who 
performs  the  rite  (Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  ii. 
93,  418).  Among  the  Santals  his  place  is  taken 
by  the  sima-bonga,  the  collective  boundary-gods, 
who  are  propitiated  twice  a  year  with  sacrifices  of 
fowls  offered  on  the  boundary  of  the  village  where 
these  deities  are  supposed  to  dwell  (Risley,  Tribes 
and  Castes,  ii.  234).  Under  the  title  of  simanta- 
pujd,  'boundary- worship,'  this  has  become  part 
of  the  Hindu  marriage-rites,  the  youth  when  he 
conies  to  fetch  his  l)ride  being  obliged  to  free 
himself  from  the  foreign  and  hostile  spirits  which 
have  accompanied  liim,  by  a  rite  of  worship 
performed  at  the  boundary  of  the  village  of  his 
bride. 

34.  Implement-worship.— The  worship  paid  to 
the  implements  used  by  the  husbandman  and  the 
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tools  of  the  artisan  falls  into  a  diflerent  class, 
which  has  sometimes  been  included  under  the 
head  of  Fetishism— a  term  which  possesses  no 
scientilic  value.  In  various  forms  it  appears 
among  the  rural  classes  of  Northern  India.  The 
nhandari  barlters  of  Orissa,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  feast  to  Durga,  lay  their  razors,  scissors,  and 
mirror  before  the  image  of  Visvakarma,  their 
patron  deity,  with  ofTerings  of  sweetmeats  and 
flowers  (Kisley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  L  93).  The 
Kaibartta  fishermen  of  Bengal  Proper  celebrate 
the  feast  of  JalpalanI  in  the  early  spring,  on  the 
last  day  of  which  they  lay  their  net,  smeared  with 
red  lead,  on  the  river  bank  {ib.  i.  380).  The 
Kumliar  potters  arrange  their  trade  implements 
and  specimens  of  tlieir  manufactures  on  the  kiln, 
ornament  them  with  leaves  of  the  Bel  tree  (jEgle 
mannelos),  and  present  oblations ;  while  the  P&si 
palm-tappers  set  up  their  sickles  and  present  offer- 
ings of  ilower  and  grain  {ib.  i.  525,  ii.  167).  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  these  so-called 
fetishes  is  the  gurdd,  or  sacred  chain  of  the  baiga 
priest,  which  is  kept  in  the  hut  dedicated  to  the 
god.  With  this  the  baiga  lashes  himself  into  a 
state  of  ecstatic  frenzy,  and  hysterical  girls  are 
thrashed  with  it  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  them. 
This  chain,  under  the  name  of  Sakla  Pen,  'the 
chain  god,'  is  worshipped  byj  the  priests  of  the 
Gonds,  carried  in  procession, v  and  solemnly  de- 
posited in  the  shrine  (Hislop,  App.  p.  8 ;  Crooke, 
Tribes  and  Castes,  iii.  441).  Among  purely  agri- 
cultural implements,  honour  is  especially  paid  to 
the  plough,  the  corn-sieve,  basket,  and  broom  used 
in  cleaning  and  measuring  grain,  and  the  rice- 
pounder,  to  which  a  phallic  significance  naturally 
attaches  (Crooke,  PR  ii.  187  ff.). 

35.  Stone-worship. — Stonesthroughout Northern 
India  are  recognized  as  the  abode  of  spirits  and 
deities.  One  form  of  this  worship,  that  of  the 
liiigam,  or  phallus,  now  appropriated  to  the  cult  of 
Siva,  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  Dravidian  tribes  of  the  south  by  the 
Aryans  (Oppert,  372  f.).  This  view  is  now  gener- 
ally rejected.  (Hopkins,  iJcZ.  0/ India,  1896,  p.  471). 
It  is  said  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  writers  of  the 
Veda  in  the  Hsna-deva,  'tail-gods,'  but  the  cult 
was  not  openly  acknowledged  until  the  rise  of  Siva- 
worship  in  tne  Epic  period  (ib.  150,  462).  The 
growth  of  this  form  of  worship  has  been  attributed 
to  Greek  influence,  while  Fergusson  suggests  that 
the  liiigam  is  in  origin  a  miniature  Buddhist 
dagoba,  or  relic-shrine  (Hist,  of  East,  and  Ind. 
Ardiitecture,  1899,  p.  167).  The  worship  of  Siva  in 
this  form  probably  spread  throughout  India  at 
least  as  early  as  the  5tn  or  6th  cent.  A.D.  (Wilson, 
Essays,  1862-77,  i.  224).  Siva,  again,  is  associated 
with  the  bull  Nandi,  and  in  this  form  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  Dionysus  in  his  bull  form,  as 
god  of  fertility,  with  which  his  phallic  emblem  is 
perhaps  associated  (J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena, 
«2  fl. ).  Opnert  (378  f . )  asserts  that  the  Dravidians 
were  originally  adherents  of  the  Sakti-,  or  Mother- 
worship,  and  that '  there  e.\ists  hardly  any  evidence 
to  show  that  these  same  people  worshipped  the 
lihga,  or  the  organ  of  generation ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  we  cannot  point  out  any  aboriginal 
tribe,  which  has  retained  intact  its  national 
customs,  as  revering  the  Phallus.'  This  assertion 
is  probably  an.over-stateracnt  of  the  facts.  As  we 
have  seen,  most  of  the  Dravidian  tribes  combine 
with  the  worship  of  the  Mother-goddess  that  of 
her  male  consort,  and  the  mimic  celebration  of  the 
union  of  the  divine  pair  suggests  erotic  rites. 
Hislop  has  collected  a  long  Gond  epic  which  tells 
of  tlie  creation  and  adventures  of  their  hero,  Lingo. 
But,  as  Dalton  (282)  remarks,  this  has  obviously 
been  compiled  under  Hindu  influence,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  &.-i  embodying  the  real  traditional  lore 


of  the  Gonds.  At  the  same  time,  it  suggests  that 
Kng'am-worship  was  familiar  to  this  tribe,  and 
with  them,  in  the  form  of  the  tiger,  it  was  com- 
bined with  animal-worship  in  the  personification  of 
their  deity.  Lingo  or  Ningo  Baghiya  (Forsyth, 
188).  With  this  may  be  compared  the  worship  by 
the  Sudhas  of  Bengal  of  their  goddess  Khambes- 
wari,  who  is  represented  by  a  peg  (Kisley,  Tribes 
and  Castes,  ii.  268). 

36.  Other  stone-worship  among  the  Dravidians. 
— Stone-worship  appears  m  other  forms  among  the 
Northern  Dravidians.  Thus  we  find  the  worship 
of  cairns.  The  Bhils  of  Rajputana  erect  on  the 
hill-tops,  to  the  memory  of  the  spirits  of  deceased 
relatives,  cairns  of  stone,  on  which  they  place 
rude  images  of  the  horse,  bum  small  oil  lamps, 
and  sometimes  hang  pieces  of  cloth.  Goats  or 
male  buft'aloes  are  offered  here,  and  the  pottery 
horse-figures  are  made  with  holes  through  which 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  enter,  and 
then  travel  up  to  heaven,  when  the  horse  is  pre- 
sented to  the  deity  (Bannennan,  i.  53).  Conical 
piles  of  stone  are  worshipped  in  Nepal  as  residences 
of  the  local  gods,  and  are  known  as  Deorali,  a  title 
also  applied  to  one  of  the  Himalayan  peaks  (Kirk- 
patricK,  60).  In  Mirzapur,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
Anktaha  Bir  is  the  hero  impersonated  by  a  pUe 
of  rude  stones,  to  which  every  traveller  adds  one 
as  he  passes  by.     The  hero  is  now  on  the  way  to 

Eromotion,  as  the  oH'erings  at  his  shrine  are  taken 
y  a  family  of  Brahman  priests  (NINQ  i.  40). 
Secondly,  we  find  special  worship  of  particular 
stones.  In  all  the  villages  of  Central  India  are 
stones  known  by  the  names  of  Moti  Mata,  '  pearl 
Mother,'  or  Lalbai-Phulbai,  'the  red  flower  Mother,' 
which  are  worshipped  when  cholera  appears.  The 
Bliil  barwd,  or  medicine-man,  officiates ;  he  cuts  off 
the  head  of  a  goat,  and  offers  it  with  some  lemons, 
copper  coins,  eggs,  flowers,  etc.,  in  a  piece  of  a 
broken  earthen  pot,  while  a  toy  cart,  apparently 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  goddess,  is  placed  beside 
the  stones.  When  the  head  of  the  goat  has  been 
oflered,  the  barioa  takes  up  the  potsherd  and 
places  it  on  his  head.  A  watchman  takes  a  living 
goat,  an  attendant  carrying  a  pot  full  of  country 
spirits,  which  drops  slowly  out  of  a  small  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Behind  this  the  car  of  the 
goddess  is  dragged  by  a  third  officiant.  The  pro- 
cession is  directed  towards  the  famous  shrine  of 
Onkamatha,  until  they  reach  a  village,  the  home 
of  another  goddess.  Sat  Matra,  'Mother  of  truth.' 
Here  the  jar  and  carriage  are  left,  and  by  this 
means  the  spirit  of  cholera  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
ticed away  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  by  the 
aid  of  her  chariot,  and  attracted  by  the  goat  and 
spirits  presented  to  her  (Luard,  i.  78).  This  primi- 
tive method  of  disease-transference  illustrates  the 
Animistic  character  of  the  cultus.  In  some  cases 
the  stone,  which  is  the  home  of  the  deity,  is  re- 
placed by  pillars  of  wood,  blackened  by  constant 
offerings  of  oil  and  butter.  Such  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Bimath,  'hero  lord,'  worshipped  by 
the  Ahlr  cowherds  as  a  protector  of  their  cattle — 
a  worship  apparently  identical  with  the  cultus  of 
the  group  of  deities  known  as  Bangaramai,  Ban- 
gara  Bai,  or,  in  her  Hinduized  form,  as  Devi,  who 
are  worshipped  in  various  parts  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces (Hislop,  15  f.  ;  Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes, 
i.  63  f . ).  This  pillar- worship  takes  various  forms. 
Sometimes  we  hnd  a  stone  pillar  (lat)  appropriated 
to  the  hero  Bhimsen,  who  is  probably  in  origin  a 
Dravidian  deity,  but  is  now  associated  with  the 
burly  hero  of  the  Mahilbhurnta  epic.  The  Gonds 
worship  him  in  the  form  of  a  shapeless  stone 
covered  with  vermilion,  or  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
standing  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground, 
like  those  of  Bangaramai.  Among  the  Naikudfi, 
one  of  the  Gond  septs,  he  is  represented  by  a  huga 
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stone  rising  out  of  the  ground  and  covered  with 
vermilion. 

*  In  front  of  this,  NaikudS  Ooq<^  mingle  with  Raj  Goi^i^s  and 
Kolams  in  acta  of  adoration.  Tiie  order  of  the  religious  service 
Beems  to  be  as  follows.  At  5  p.m.,  having  cooked  a  little  rice, 
the  worshippers  place  it  before  the  god,  and  add  a  little  sugar. 
They  then  besmear  the  stone  with  vermilion,  and  bum  resin  as 
Incense  in  its  honour ;  after  which  all  the  parties  offer  their 
victims,  consisting  of  sheep,  hogs,  fowls,  with  the  usual  liba- 
tions of  arrack.  The  god  is  now  supposed  to  inspire  the  PQjari 
[priest],  who  rolls  about  his  head,  leaps  frantically  round  and 
round,  and  finally  falls  down  in  a  trance,  when  he  declares 
whether  Bhimsen  has  accepted  the  service  or  not.  At  night  all 
Join  in  drinking,  dancing,  and  beating  tom-toms  [drums]' 
(Hislop,  21  f.). 

Passing  to  the  Plains,  we  find  the  deity  repre- 
sented by  stone  pUlars,  some  of  those  erected  by 
the  Buddhist  Emperor  Asoka  and  bearing  copies 
of  hia  edicts  being  appropriated  by  the  menial 
Dravidian  tribes  for  this  form  of  worship.  In 
Baroda  the  forest  tribes  worship  several  deities 
who  have  their  abode  in  stones.  Kavadio  Dev, 
their  principal  deity,  lives  in  the  hollow  of  a  ravine, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  open  to  receive  wor- 
shippers of  holy  life  and  will  reject  those  who  are 
wicked.  Goliamaya  Madi,  the  Mother-goddess,  is 
merely  a  huge  boulder  which  has  fallen  from  the 
summit  of  a  hUl.  Before  it  are  placed  clay  images 
of  men  and  animals,  probably  substitutes  for  the 
original  sacrifice  (Dalai,  i.  156). 

Finally  come  the  pillar  stones  erected  as  a  home 
for  the  spirits  of  ancestors.  Some  account  of  these 
has  been  given  in  connexion  with  Ancestor- WOR- 
SHIP (vol.  i.  p.  431).  Such  are  thepdliyS,  or  guardian 
stones,  of  Western  India,  the  heroes  iiuiabiting 
which  are  believed  to  scour  the  fields  and  gardens 
at  night,  and  are  consequently  much  dreaded 
{BG  xi.  307  f.,  xvi.  647).  The  custom  of  erecting 
such  stones  has  probably  been  borrowed  from  the 
Dravidians,  because  they  are  erected  by  the  Bhils, 
and  are  common  among  the  Mundas  and  Khasis 
(Rajputana  Gazetteer,  i.  122 ;  Dalton,  55,  203). 

37.  The  development  of  the  pantheon.— The 
earliest  conception  of  the  Dravidian  deities  whom 
we  have  been  discussing  represents  them  as  gods 
of  all  work,  to  whom  no  definite  functions  are 
assigned.  The  formation  of  a  pantheon,  in  which 
the  duties  of  each  god  are  clearly  limited,  is  a  much 
later  development  (Robertson  Smith,  Rel.  Semites', 
39).  The  current  accounts  of  some  of  these  Dra- 
vidian pantheons  must  be  received  with  some 
caution,  as  in  the  case  of  Macpherson's  account  of 
the  Kandh  deities.  But  it  seems  certain  that 
among  some  of  the  wilder  tribes  this  stage  of 
development  has  been  reached,  though  we  may 
suspect  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  traced  to 
Hindu  influence.  Thus  the  Male  or  Maler 
Paliarias,  according  to  Shaw  (Dalton,  268  ff.),  are 
said  to  have  eight  gods :  Kaxie,  abiding  in  a  black 
stone,  invoked  when  a  man-eating  tiger  or  an 
ejjidemic  attacks  the  village ;  Chal  or  Chalnad, 
with  a  similar  representation  and  functions ;  Pow 
or  Pau  Gos&in,  god  of  highways ;  Dwara  Gosain, 
protective  deity  of  the  village ;  Kul  Gosain,  deity 
of  the  sowing  season ;  Autga,  god  of  liunting ; 
Gnma  Go.sain,  sometimes  associated  with  Kul 
Gosain ;  and  Chamda  Go.sain,  most  important  of  all, 
who  needs  such  a  great  propitiatory  offering  that 
only  chiefs  and  men  of  wealth  can  provide  it. 
Later  inquirers  supply  a  different  list,  containing 
Dharmer  or  Bedo  Gosain,  the  Sun-god,  wlio  rules 
the  world ;  Bara  Duarl,  '  he  that  has  a  temple 
with  twelve  doors,'  the  tutelary  village  -  god  j 
Gumu  Gosain,  at  whose  shrine  ancestor-worship  is 
performed,  and  who  is  represented  by  the  pillars 
that  support  the  rafters  of  the  shed-like  temple ; 
Chalnad,  who  presides  over  groups  of  ten  villages ; 
Pau  Gosain  (the  Pow  of  Shaw),  god  of  highways ; 
and  Chamda  Gosain,  most  exacting  of  all  (Bradley- 
Birt,  Story  of  cm  Indian  Upland,  297  ff.).     Even 


here  the  development  of  the  pantheon  is  only  em- 
bryonic, and  the  duties  of  the  several  deities  are 
but  imperfectly  distributed.  The  Santal  pantheon 
is  equally  vague,  having,  as  some  authorities 
believe,  in  the  background  a  fainiant  Supreme 
Being,  known  as  Thakur,  who  is  occasionally 
identified  with  the  Sun ;  deities  of  Nature,  like 
Marang  Burn,  the  mountain-god,  and  Jair  or 
Jahir  Era,  goddess  of  the  sacred  grove ;  besides 
a  separate  gijpup  of  family-gods,  arranged  in  two 
divisions — the  Orak-bonga,  or  regular  family-deity, 
and  the  Abge-bonga,  or  secret  god  (Risley,  Tribes 
and  Castes,  ii.  232).  The  other  more  Hinduized 
tribes  have  in  the  same  way  developed  deities 
with  special  functions,  like  Darapat  Deo  with  his 
wife  AngarmatI,  the  war-gods  of  the  Kharwars  of 
the  Kaimur  range,  and  Zorbad  Deota,  a  god  of 
hunting  (NINQ  iv.  36,  77). 

38.  Theogonies.— Some  of  the  North  Dravidian 
tribes  have  framed  elaborate  theogonies  with 
legendary  accounts  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of 
the  dispersal  of  the  tribes.  Thus  the  Mundas  tell 
how  the  self-existent  primeval  deities,  Ote  Boram 
and  Sing-bonga,  created  a  boy  and  girl,  taught 
them  the  art  of  love,  and  placed  them  in  a  cave  to 
people  the  world  (Dalton,  185).  The  Kandh  legend 
of  the  struggle  between  Barha  Pennu,  the  Supreme 
Being,  god  of  light,  and  his  consort,  Tari,  the 
Earth-goddess,  which  ends  in  the  creation  of  man 
and  all  other  living  things,  is  more  elaborate,  and 
has  probably  been  embellislied  by  the  vivid  im- 
agination of  the  natives  who  supplied  Macpherson 
with  his  information  {Memorials,  84  ff. ).  The  Gond 
legend  of  the  birth  and  adventures  of  Lingo  has 
already  been  noticed  (§  35).  Among  the  more 
advanced  and  Hinduized  tribes,  legends  of  this 
kind  seem  to  have  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
overlaid  by  the  traditions  connected  with  the 
Hindu  gods,  who  have  gradually  displaced  or 
absorbed  the  tribal  deities. 

39.  Sacrifice. — The  theory  underlying  the  prac- 
tice of  sacrifice  is,  according  to  the  well-known 
but  not  universally  accepted  theory  of  Robertson 
Smith,  the  desire  to  attain  communion  with  the 
god  by  joining  with  him  in  the  consumption  of  the 
flesh  of  the  victim  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
offered  at  his  shrine.  In  the  modern  view  of  the 
Dravidians,  however,  it  is  purely  a  business  trans- 
action, do  ut  des,  an  arrangement  that,  if  the  god 
fulfils  the  desires  of  the  worshipper,  he  will  receive 
a  sacrifice  in  return.  Totemism,  as  we  have  seen 
(§  25),  has  almost  completely  ceased  to  influence 
the  popular  beliefs,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which,  if  it  was  ever  the 
general  rule  among  this  peojjle,  the  slaughter  of 
the  totem  animal  developed  into  the  methods  of 
sacrifice  which  are  in  use  at  present.  Here,  too, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  their  beliefs  and  rites,  there 
is  no  literary  evidence  of  any  kind  to  assist  us. 
There  is,  however,  some  scanty  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  modern  custom  may  have  a  totemistio 
basis.  Thus  the  Parahiyas  of  the  KaimOr  range 
hold  the  goat  in  great  respect — a  feeling  which 
among  the  Bengal  branch  of  the  tribe  ajiplies  to 
sheep  and  deer.  There  is  a  current  tradition  that, 
as  a  means  of  purification,  they  in  former  times 
used  the  dung  of  these  animals  to  smear  the  floors 
of  their  huts  ;  this  substance  has  now  been  re- 
placed by  cow-dung  (Dalton,  131).  If  this  be  a 
case  of  a  survival  of  totemism,  not  of  the  ordinary 
worship  of  animals,  it  is  notewortliy  that  in  Mir- 
zapur  they  propitiate  the  mountain-goddess,  whom 
they  now  call  Devi,  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat. 
Before  the  animal  is  slain,  it  is  fed  on  a  few  grains 
of  rice,  and  water  is  poured  upon  its  head.  This 
they  call,  not  '.sacrifice,  but  'goat-worsliip' ;  and 
sometimes,  when  the  Devi  is  worshipped  to  avert 
an  epidemic  of  cholera,  the  goat  is  not  sacrificed, 
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bat  releued  as  a  scape-animal  (Crooke,  Tribes  and 
(kutet,  iv.  130).  More  signilicant  than  this  U  the 
rale  that  after  socriKce  the  flexb  of  the  animal 
must  be  consuniod  by  the  worshipper  and  his  clans- 
men, then  and  there,  in  the  ininiudiale  ])resence 
of  the  deity— a  rule  which  is  characteristic  of  totem 
sacrilices  (Jevons,  Inlrod.  145  f.).  In  facit,  as  was 
the  case  in  ancient  Israel,  all  slaughter  is  equiva- 
lent to  sacrifice  (IloberUon  Smith,  Rel.  Semites', 
241).  This,  it  may  be  noted,  is  also  the  Hindu 
rule,  and  many  of  those  who  indul^  in  meat  use 
only  that  of  sacrificed  animals,  following  the  rule 
of  Manu  (Institutes,  v.  31)  that  meat  must  Ite  eaten 
only  on  occasion  of  sacrifice.  The  Dravidians  are 
specially  careful  not  to  share  the  sacred  meat  with 
strangers,  or  even  with  members  of  their  own  tribe 
ontside  the  inner  circle  of  relationship. 

40.  Methods  of  sacrifice. — The  methods  of  sacri- 
fice diiier  among  the  various  tribes.  In  the  more 
primitive  form  the  ritual  is  cruel:  the  Goalas 
of  Bengal  turn  a  pig  loose  amidst  a  herd  of 
buffaloes,  which  are  encouraged  to  gore  it  to  death 
(Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  i.  290).  We  occasion- 
ally find  among  the  northern  tribes  the  habit  of 
tearing  the  victim  in  pieces,  as  in  the  Gond  sacri- 
fice to  BagheSvar,  the  tiger-god  (Dalton,  280). 
This  points  to  an  original  habit  of  eating  the  flesh 
of  the  victim  raw,  vrhich  survived  in  some  of  the 
Greek  mysteries  and  the  practices  of  the  BacchsE, 
and  appears  among  the  southern  branches  of  the 
tribe,  where  a  lamb  is  torn  to  pieces  bjr  a  man  with 
his  teeth  {Bulletin  Madras  Museum,  lii.  265).  At 
a  Devi  shrine  in  Gorakhpor  the  pigs  to  be  ofTered 
are  brought  to  the  temple  with  their  hind  legs 
tied  ;  and,  the  throats  of  the  animals  being  half  cut 
with  a  blunt  knife,  they  are  allowed  to  bleed  to 
death  before  the  altar  (^INQ  v.  202).  The  Tiyars 
of  Bengal,  like  many  of  the  other  menial  castes, 
when  Uiey  offer  a  goat  to  Kali  at  the  Divali,  or 
feast  of  lights,  do  not  decapitate  the  victim,  but 
stab  it  in  the  throat  with  a  sharp  piece  of  wood 
(Wise,  393).  The  ordinary  method,  however,  is  by 
decapitation. 

In  Northern  Bengal  the  usual  shrine  of  Kali  con- 
sists of  a  heap  of  earth,  generally  placed  under  a 
tree,  with  a  stake  to  which  the  head  of  the  victim 
is  fastened,  so  that  the  neck  may  be  stretched  out 
for  decapitation  (Buchanan,  ii.  749).  The  Gorkha 
custom  of  sacrificing  buffaloes,  by  one,  or  at  most 
two  blows,  is  a  humane  rite ;  but  that  of  the 
Newars,  or  aborigines  of  the  country,  who  allow 
the  animal  to  bleed  slowly  to  death,  is  very  cruel 
and  very  disgusting  (Oldfleld,  Sketches,  ii.  34611'.). 
Such  was  also  the  custom  of  the  Bhumij  of  Chota 
Nagpur  at  the  Binda-parab  feast.  Two  male 
buffaloes  were  driven  into  an  enclosure,  and  on  a 
raised  stage  adjoining  and  overlooking  it  the  Raja 
and  his  suite  used  to  take  their  places.  After 
some  ceremonies,  the  Raja  and  his  family  priest 
discharged  arrows  at  the  victims. 

'Othen  follow  their  example,  and  the  tormented  and  enraged 
btuto  fall  to  and  gore  each  other,  while  arrow  alter  arrow  is 
diacharged.  When  the  animals  are  past  doing  very  much 
mlKbiel,  the  people  rush  in  and  hack  at  them  with  battle- 
ue*  till  they  are  dead.  The  Santals  and  wild  KharriSs,  it  is 
Mid.  took  great  delight  in  this  festival ;  but  I  have  not  heard  a 
murmur  at  itc  discontinuance,  and  this  shows  that  it  had  no 
Stmt,  hold  on  the  minds  o(  the  people'  (Dalton,  178). 

It  is  the  general  rule  that  the  victim  should  die 
from  the  effects  of  a  single  stroke.  At  the  worship 
of  M&ri  Mata,  the  cholera  goddess,  at  Kftngra,  one 
of  the  hill  districts  of  the  Panjab,  the  animal,  a  ram, 
he-goat,  or  cock,  must  be  decapitated  with  a  sharp 
sword  at  a  single  blow.  If  more  than  one  stroke 
be  needed,  it  is  believed  that  the  goddess  has  not 
been  duly  propitiated  and  that  the  ceremony  has 
failed  (PNQ  i.  1).  Much  importance,  therefore, 
is  laid  on  the  act  of  strikinfj  the  first  blow  (Jevons, 
Introd.  291).     In  Kumann,  in  the  lower  Himalaya, 


bull  buflaloee  are  ofTered  to  K&ll  in  the  event  of 
drought. 

*  Each  buffalo  is  successively  led  to  the  door  of  the  temple  for 
decapitation ;  the  flrvt  stroke  is  inflicted  by  the  principal 
zemindar  [land-owner],  and,  if  not  innnediatcly  fatal,  is  followed 
up  by  repeated  blows  from  the  surroundinfr  crowd,  until  the 
animal  is  despatched,  or  rather  lia<:ked  in  pieces'  (Traill, 
Slatiitical  Sketch  0/  Kumaun,  1828,  p.  68). 

When  a  fowl  is  being  sacrificed  by  the  Santals 
to  the  mountain-god,  Marang  Buru,  the  sharp 
national  axe  is  held  securely  on  the  ground  with 
the  blade  pointing  upwards,  and  the  priest,  taking 
the  bird  in  both  hands,  presses  its  neck  heavily 
upon  the  upturned  edge,  severing  the  head  from 
the  body ;  the  blood  is  then  scattered  over  the 
stones  which  form  the  altar  of  the  god  (Bradley- 
Birt,  Story  of  an  Indian  Upland,  258,  with  a 
photograph  of  a  kid  sacrifice).  In  Baroda  the 
ritual  of  the  Animistic  worship  consists  in  burning, 
as  incense,  some  clarified  butter  before  the  god, 
and  then  sprinkling  spirits  on  small  heaps  of  rice. 
After  this  the  worshipi)er  kills  a  cock  by  cutting 
its  throat,  plucks  out  the  feathers,  and  places 
bundles  of  them  before  the  god  ;  he  then  cooks 
the  fowl,  and  lays  some  of  the  cooked  meat  on  the 
altar,  paints  the  idol  with  vermilion,  and  hangs 
flags  over  it.  While  these  rites  are  going  on,  the 
tribal  musical  instruments  are  played.  When  the 
ceremony  is  over,  the  worshippers  consume  the 
remainder  of  the  food  (Dalai,  i.  156). 

41.  The  times  of  sacrifice. — No  special  time  is 
appointed  for  the  Dravidian  sacrifices.  At  the 
more  important  festivals  of  the  Mother-goddess 
the  victims  are  slaughtered  throughout  the  day 
and  night.  In  some  Greek  shrines  it  was  the 
custom  to  slay  the  victim  at  night  and  consume 
the  flesh  before  the  dawn  (Patisanias,  II.  xxvii.  1, 
X.  xxxviii.  4).  This  was  also  the  rule  among  the 
Arabs  (Robertson  Smith,  Mel.  Semites^,  282).  For 
the  Hindu  ^lagava  sacrifice,  in  which  the  victim, 
as  the  name  implies,  seems  to  have  been  pierced 
with  a  spike  or  lance,  the  time  was  fixed  after 
midnight;  but  some  authorities  preferred  the 
dawn  (Rajendralala  Mitra,  Indo-Aryans,  i.  364 ; 
Jevons,  Introd.  146).  This  rule  still  prevails 
among  the  Prabhus  of  western  India,  who  at 
marriages  sacrifice  a  goat  to  the  famUy-goddess. 
In  some  families  the  rite  is  done  at  midnight  on 
the  day  before  the  marriage.  The  goat  is  brought 
into  the  room  and  made  to  stand  before  the  image. 
One  of  the  married  women  of  the  family  comes 
forward,  washes  the  victim's  feet,  sprinkles  red 
powder  on  its  head,  and,  after  waving  a  lighted 
lamp  round  its  face,  retires.  The  eldest  man  in 
the  household  lays  a  bamboo  winnowing-fan  with 
a  handful  or  two  of  rice  in  it  before  the  goat,  and, 
taking  a  sword,  stands  on  one  side.  While  the 
animal  is  eating  the  rice,  he  cuts  off' the  head  with 
one  stroke,  holds  up  the  head,  lets  a  few  drops  of 
blood  trickle  over  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and 
then  places  the  head  on  a  metal  plate  under  the 
seat  of  the  deity  (BG  xviii.  pt.  1.  195).  At  the 
shrine  of  Bechraji  in  Baroda  tJie  victims  are  slain 
at  dead  of  night,  '  in  order  not  to  olTend  the  feelings 
of  Brahmans  and  others '  (ib.  vii.  614). 

42.  The  self-surrender  of  the  victim. — The 
feeding  of  the  victim  before  sacrifice  is  probably 
a  means  of  propitiating  it,  and  suggesting  that  it 
is  a  willing  victim.  Wnen  the  Rautias  of  Bengal 
sacrifice  an  animal  to  Bar  Pahar,  the  mountoin- 
god,  the  victim  is  given  rice  to  chew,  and  ia 
decked  with  flowers  before  being  slain  (Risley, 
Tribes  and  Castes,  ii.  203).  At  the  worship  of 
the  Mother-goddess,  Bechraji,  when  a  buffalo  is 
brought  for  sacrifice,  red  powder  and  flowers  are 
sprinlcled  over  the  animal,  and  it  is  worshipped. 
A  white  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  back  01  the 
beast,  and  a  garland  of  flowers,  removed  from  the 
image  of  the  goddess,  is  hung  round  its  neck.    A 
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lamp  filled  from  one  of  those  burning  in  the  shrine 
is  brought  lighted  from  the  inner  room  and  placed 
on  the  stone  altar  in  front  of  the  temple.  The 
buffalo  is  then  let  loose,  and  if  it  goes  and  smells 
the  lamp  it  is  considered  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Devi,  and  is  slain  at  once,  if  possible  by  a  single 
stroke  of  a  sword.  A  blood-stained  flower  is  pre- 
sented to  the  deity,  and  the  bystanders  apply  some 
of  the  blood  to  their  foreheads.  The  blood  is  be- 
lieved to  bring  health  and  prosperity,  and  even 
Brahmans  preserve  cloths  dipped  in  the  blood,  as 
charms  against  disease.  If  the  buffalo  refuses  to 
smell  the  lamp  placed  on  the  stone  altar,  it  is  taken 
away,  after  one  of  its  ears  has  been  cut  and  a  drop 
of  the  blood  offered  to  the  goddess  on  a  flower  (BG 
vu.  614). 

A  more  common  method  is  to  test  the  victim  by 
pouring  water  on  it,  which  was  a  custom  in  Greece 
(J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena,  502).  When  the 
Thags  did  sacrifice  to  Devi,  their  patron  goddess, 
they  used  to  place  on  a  white  sheet  the  consecrated 
pickaxe  and  knives  used  in  their  murders,  with  the 
spirits  provided  for  the  feast.  Two  goats  were 
selected,  black  and  perfect  in  all  their  parts.  They 
were  bathed  and  made  to  face  the  west ;  and,  if  they 
shook  themselves  lustily  to  throw  off  the  moisture 
from  their  bodies,  they  were  considered  acceptable 
to  the  goddess.  If  only  one  shook  itself,  both  were 
accepted.  If  neither  did  so,  it  was  a  sign  that  Devi 
had  rejected  both,  and  the  party  ate  the  rice  and 
drank  the  spirits.  But  this  was  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  simple  meal,  and  the  sacrifice  was  post- 
poned to  another  occasion.  When  the  sacrificial 
least  took  place,  the  skins,  bones,  and  offal  of  the 
victims  were  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  they  were  re- 
garded as  so  sacred  that  none  but  a  Thag  was 
allowed  to  see  them  (Thornton,  Illustrations  of  the 
History  and  Practices  of  the  Thugs,  1837,  p.  68  f.). 
The  rule  that  the  victim  must  shake  its  head  in 
token  of  acceptance  is  also  found  in  the  Panjab 
(Rose,  i.  118). 

J ,3.  Variehr,  sex,  and  colour  of  the  victim. — The 
es  as  to  the  variety,  sex,  and  colour  of  the  victim 
are  not  very  clearly  defined.  The  animals  most 
commonly  sacrificed  are  buffaloes,  goats,  pigs,  and 
fowls.  TTie  Bhils  of  Khandesh  show  their  complete 
divorce  from  Hinduism  by  sacrificing  a  bullock  to 
their  gods  Hatipawa  and  Vaghicha  Kunvar,  '  the 
tiger  lord,'  whUe  their  otlier  deities  receive  a  he- 
goat  or  a  fowl — a  cock  for  the  god,  a  hen  for  the 
goddess  (BG  xii.  93).  The  Kanjar  gypsies  of  the 
United  Provinces  offer  a  pig  to  Nathiya  ;  a  lizard 
to  Mana  Guru  ;  a  goat  to  Devi ;  a  pig  to  Jakhiya  ; 
a  fowl  to  Madar  (Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  iii. 
147).  The  Mundfis  offer  a  male  buffalo  to  Deswall, 
their  village-god,  and  fowls  to  his  consort,  Jahir 
Bflrhl  (Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  ii.  103).  But  this 
distinction  of  victims  seems  to  be  exceptional. 

The  colour  of  the  victim  offered  to  the  chthonic 
and  malignant  powers  (like  the  Greek  (r^idytoy  [J.  E. 
Harrison,  Prolegomena,  68])  ouglit  to  be  black. 
When  the  forest  tribes  of  the  Kaiinur  range  offer 
sacrifice  to  Churel,  a  malignant  female  deity,  it 
should  consist  of  a  black  she-goat  and  a  black 
fowl ;  BansaptJ,  the  forest-goddess,  is  less  actively 
malignant,  and  is  honoured  with  a  grey  or  spotted 
goat  (NINQ  i.  57).  Among  the  Marathas,  fowls 
with  ruffled  feathers  are  peculiarly  acceptable 
offerings  in  cases  of  disease,  and  if  a  cock  be  sacri- 
ficed it  should  l)e  able  to  crow  (BG  xi.  34).  Fol- 
lowing the  same  laws  of  symbolic  magic,  the  Kisans 
and  Bhniyas  of  Bengal  oil'er  a  white  cock  to  Boram, 
the  Sun-god  (Dalton,  132,  141). 

4^  The  head  of  the  victim.— The  head  of  the 
victim  is  universally  regarded  as  sacrosanct,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Semites  (Robertson  Smith,  Rel. 
Semites^,  379).  Among  tlie  Dra vidian  tribes  it  is 
sometimes,  when  Mvered,  laid  upon  the  altar  of 


the  deity  in  whose  honour  the  sacrifice  is  being 
made,  but  more  usually  it  is  the  portion  of  the 
priest  (Dalton,  142 ;  Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes, 
1.  8).  The  Bli.ats  of  the  United  Provinces,  who 
pretend  to  be  orthodox  Hindus,  practise  the  curious 
rite  of  sacrificing  a  pig  to  the  village-god,  Birtiya, 
this  being  done  by  a  low  caste  Chamar  ojhd,  or 
medicine-man,  who  cuts  off  the  head,  buries  it  deep 
in  the  ground,  and  appropriates  the  remainder  of 
the  flesh  (Crooke,  TC  ii.  26). 

45.  Commutation  of  animal  sacrifice. — The  ani- 
mal sacrifice  is  occasionally  commuted  in  deference 
to  the  humanitarian  ideas  of  the  Vaisnava  and 
Jain  sectaries.  In  one  form  of  the  rite,  slaughter 
of  the  animal  is  replaced  by  merely  cutting  the  ear, 
letting  a  few  drops  of  blood  fall  on  the  ground  or 
upon  the  altar,  and  then  allowing  the  animal  to 
escape  (Rose,  i.  120).  The  same  custom  probably 
in  part  explains  the  rite  of  letting  loose  a  bull 
(vrisotsarga),  when  devotees  release  an  animal  in 
sacred  cities  like  Benares  or  Gaya,  or  when  a  young 
animal  is  branded  with  the  trident  of  §iva,  and 
released  in  the  course  of  the  ^raddha,  or  mind-rite 
(see  Ancestor- WORSHIP,  vol.  i.  p.  452*').  The  more 
primitive  form  of  the  rite  was  to  slay  the  animal, 
with  the  object  of  providing  food  for  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased.  This  rule  is  still  in  force  among  the 
more  secluded  tribes,  like  the  Gonds,  who  kill  a 
cow  after  the  burial,  sprinkle  its  blood  upon  the 
grave,  and  hang  up  the  tail  of  the  victim  on  the 
gravestone,  as  evidence  that  the  funeral  rites  have 
been  duly  performed.  In  default  of  this,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  spirit  is  unable  to  rest,  and  returns 
to  haunt  the  survivors  (I A  i.  348  ff.). 

46.  The  scape-animal. — The  animal  sacrifice, 
again,  is  commuted  into  the  scape-animal,  with 
the  addition  of  the  belief,  common  among  the 
Dravidians,  that  it  is  '  the  vehicle  which  carries 
away  the  collected  demons  or  ills  of  a  whole 
community'  (Frazer,  GB"^  iii.  101).  This  rite  is 
most  commonly  performed  as  a  means  of  remov- 
ing epidemic  disease  ;  e.g.,  in  the  United  Provinces 
during  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  a  buffalo  bull  is 
marked  with  vermilion  and  driven  beyond  the 
village  boundary,  thus  taking  away  the  disease 
with  him.  When  the  idea  is  still  further  worked 
out  by  Brahmans,  it  develops  by  painting  the 
beast  all  over  with  lampblack  and  smearing  its 
forehead  with  vermilion,  to  represent  tlie  '  vehicle ' 
on  whicli  Yama,  the  ^od  of  death,  rides.  To  make 
the  charm  more  effective,  the  scape-animal  is  loaded 
with  pieces  of  iron,  as  a  potent  protective  against 
evil  spirits  (NINQ  i.  102,  v.  116). 

47.  Human  sacrifice. — Human  sacrifice  was,  as 
is  well  known,  common  among  the  Dravidians, 
and  the  best  illustration  of  it  is  derived  from  the 
Kandh  (q.v.)  rite  of  meriah  sacrifice.  Probably 
most  of  the  rites  of  the  same  kind  performed  by 
the  allied  tribes  were  done  with  the  same  inten- 
tion (Crooke,  PR  ii.  167  ff.).  As  was  the  case  in 
Greece,  we  find  survivals  which  probably  indicate 
a  commutation  of  the  rite  (Lang,  Myth,  Ritual, 
and  Religion  [ed.  1899],  i.  261  ff.).  Thus,  at  Nasik 
in  the  Deccan,  when  cholera  appears,  a  woman  of 
the  Mang,  a  menial  tribe,  is  solemnly  led  out  of 
the  city  as  a  scape-victim.  She  remains  outside 
the  city  limits  till  the  next  day,  when  she  bathes 
and  returns.  The  ceremonial,  which  clo.sely  re- 
sembles that  of  bringing  a  victim  to  a  shrine, 
doubtle-ss  implies  an  earlier  rite  of  human  sacrifice 
(BGxvi.  521).  Another  rite  resembles  that  of  the 
self-immolation  of  pilgrims,  who  used  in  former 
times  to  fling  themselves,  in  the  name  of  Siva, 
over  the  clift'  known  as  Bhairava  Jhamp,  near  the 
famous  shrine  of  Kedarnath  in  the  lower  Himalaya  ; 
this  rite  seems  to  have  prevailed  farther  west  in 
the  hills  of  the  Panjab  (Atkinson,  ii.  773 ;  Rose, 
i.  133).     It  has  now  been  commuted  into  paying 
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lor  the  services  of  a  bSdi,  or  rope-dancer,  who  slides 
on  a  wooden  saddle  upon  a  cable  hung  ifron^a  pre- 
cipitous diir,  as  a  means  of  i)ropitiating  Siva  in 
some  Kumaun  vUlages  {NINQ  i.  55,  74  f.,  128, 
iii.  205).  In  the  form  of  the  Hiliundil  rite  the  same 
custom  prevails  in  the  Panjab  on  the  river  Sutlej 
(Rose,  i.  133).  In  Barodii,  at  the  worxhip  of  Vagli 
Deo,  the  tiger-god,  a  man  is  covered  with  a  blanket, 
bows  to  the  image,  and  walks  round  it  seven  times. 
During  this  performance  the  worshippers  slap  him 
on  the  back.  He  then  tries  to  escape  to  the  forest, 
parsned  by  the  children,  who  fling  balls  of  clay  at 
nim,  and  finally  bring  him  back,  the  rite  enaing 
with  fea.sting  and  drinking  (Dalai,  i.  156). 

48.  Periodical  sacrifices. — The  main  tribal  sacri- 
fices of  the  Dravidians  are  not,  as  a  rule,  performed 
annually,  and  the  victims  sometimes  vary  from  year 
to  year.  The  Mundas  sacrifice  every  second  year 
a  fowl,  every  third  year  a  ram,  every  fourth  year 
a  buffalo,  to  their  mountain-god,  Marang  Buru ; 
and  the  main  object  is  to  induce  him  to  send  favour- 
able rain  ( Dal  toUj^  199).  The  Tipperas  have  a  legend 
that  their  king,  Sri  Dharma,  enjoined  that  human 
sacrifices  in  honour  of  Siva  should  be  offered  only 
triennially  {ib.  lU).  This  rule  of  triennial  sacri- 
fices is  followed  by  the  KharwSrs,  Cheros,  and 
N&gbansis,  while  the  Kaurs  offer  a  fowl  yearly  to 
the  tribal  Sati,  and  a  black  goat  every  third  year 
(Buchanan,  i.  493 ;  Dalton,  129,  135,  138).  There 
are  other  instances  of  feasts  celebrated  at  intervals 
of  more  than  a  year,  such  as  the  Theban  Daphne- 
phoria  and  the  Boeotian  Dmdala  { Frazer,  Pausanias, 
T.  41  f.,  GBM.  225f.,  iii.  328  n.).  Those  which 
recur  at  intervals  of  eight  years  seem  to  be  based 
on  an  attempt  to  harmonize  lunar  and  solar  time, 
just  as  the  twelve  years'  feasts  in  South  India  may 
roughly  represent  Jupiter's  period  of  revolution 
round  the  sun  (Frazer,  Kingship,  294  f.).  But  it 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  considerations  such  as 
these  could  have  mfluenced  people  in  the  state  of 
coltnre  possessed  by  the  Northern  Dravidian  tribes. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  some  cases,  considerations  of 
economy  and  the  cost  of  providing  the  necessary 
victims  may  have  suggested  the  rule  that  the 
sacrifices  should  take  place  at  intervals  longer 
than  that  of  a  year. 

49.  The  priesthood. — It  is  said  of  the  Kurkils 
of  the  Central  Provinces  that  '  they  have  no  priest- 
hood, by  class  or  profession,  and  their  ceremonies 
are  performed  by  the  elders  of  the  iajwly'  (Central 
Pr.  Gaz. ,  Nagpur,  1870,  p.  49).  It  is  true  that  among 
many  of  the  North  Dravidian  tribes  the  domestic 
worship,  including  that  of  deceased  ancestors,  is 
performed  by  the  senior  member  of  the  household, 
or  by  the  house  father.  But  practically  all  these 
tribes  have  reached  the  stage  of  possessing  priests. 
The  term  '  priest,'  however,  does  not  usually  define 
with  accuracy  the  functions  of  this  officiant,  the 
duties  of  medicine-man,  sorcerer,  exorcist,  or  witch- 
finder  l)eing  generally  combined  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual or  class.  Thus,  at  the  Munda  rites  in  honour 
of  Desauli,  the  village  patron  god, '  the  sacrifice  and 
offerings  are  made  by  the  village  priest,  if  there 
be  one  ;  or,  if  not,  by  any  elder  of  tlie  village  who 
possesses  the  necessary  legendary  lore'  (Dalton, 
196).  Among  the  Males  of  Bengal  the  village 
headman  acts  as  priest  in  the  worship  of  Dharmer 
(xosain  (Uisley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  ii.  57). 

The  priest,  again,  among  the  Kandhs  is  often 
identified  with  the  shaman. 

'  The  priesthood  may  be  »»sumed  by  any  one  who  chooses  to 
tmett.  a  call  to  the  minUtry  ot  any  god,  such  call  needinR  to  be 
authenticated  only  by  the  claimant's  rcmainin)?  for  a  period 
raryinjf  from  one  night  to  ten  or  fourteen  days  in  a  languid 
dreamy,  confused  stAte,  the  consequence  of  the  absence  of  his 
third  soul  in  the  divine  presence.  And  the  ministry  which  may 
be  thus  aasume<l  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  laid  down  at 
plearare '  (Macpherson,  103). 

Their  ^annw,  or  priests,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are 
divided  into  two  classes — 


*  one  which  has  given  up  the  world,  and  devotes  itself  excla- 
sively  to  religious  oftices ;  and  one  which  may  stiU  engage  In 
every  occupation  excepting  war.  The  former  class  are  disposed 
to  hold  that  they  alone  are  qualiHed  to  perform  the  rites  of  tba 
greater  deities ;  but  tlie  two  classes  pa&i  insensibly  into  ooa 
another,  and  many  of  both  are  seen  to  perform  every  oer». 
monial, — with  two  exceptions,  namely,  the  rite  of  human  neusA' 
flee,  at  which  a  great  and  fully  instructed  priest  alone  can 
officiate  ;  and  the  worship  of  the  god  of  war,  which  his  own 
priesthood  alone  can  conduct.  And  this  god,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, requires  that  his  priest  shall  serve  him  only,  while  id] 
the  other  deities  accept  divided  service  from  their  ministers' 
(ib.  104). 

The  '  great  janni,'  or  ascetic  who  has  given  np 
the  world, 

*  can  possess  no  property  of  any  kind,  nor  money,  nor,  according 
to  his  rules,  even  look  upon  a  woman  ;  and  he  must  generally 
appear  and  act  as  unlike  other  men  as  possible,  lie  must  live 
in  a  filthy  hut,  a  wonder  of  abomination.  He  must  not  wash 
but  with  spittle ;  nor  leave  his  dcx)r,  save  when  sent  for ;  except, 
perhaps,  when  he  wanders  to  draw  liquor  from  some  neglected 
palm-tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  may  be  found,  if  required, 
Ij'ing  half  drunk.  He  scarcely  ever  wears  a  decent  cloth  or 
blanket.  He  connnonly  carries  in  his  liand  a  broken  axe  or 
bow,  and  has  an  excited,  sottish,  sleepy  look ;  but  his  ready  wit 
never  fails  him  in  his  otHce.  He  eai^  such  choice  morsels  as  a 
piece  of  the  grilled  skin  and  the  feet  of  the  sacrificial  buffaloes, 
and  the  heads  of  the  sacrificed  fowls  :  and,  when  a  deer  is  cut 
up,  he  gets  for  his  share  perhaps  half  the  skin  of  the  head  with 
an  ear  on,  and  some  ot  the  hairy  skinmiings  of  the  pot.* 

The  layman  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  wife 
and  family,  and  may  accumulate  wealth.  He  eats 
apart  from  other  laymen,  but  may  drink  \vith 
them  (ib.  104  f.).  These  statements  must  be  ac- 
cepted with  some  amount  of  caution,  as  Mac- 
pherson, relying  on  information  received  from  his 
native  subordinates,  was  inclined  to  attribute  a 
more  elaborate  system  of  beliefs  and  ritual  to  the 
Kandhs  than  the  tribe  probably  ever  possessed. 

Among  the  other  tribes  of  the  same  family  this 
ascetic  class  of  priest  does  not  seem  to  exist,  though, 
of  course,  the  diviner  or  witch-finder  often  adopts 
the  shamanistic  tricks  which  are  the  common  pro- 
perty of  his  kind.  Macpherson  also  records  the 
singular  fact  that  some  Hindus  were  employed  by 
the  Kandhs  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  minor 
deities. 

*  This  alone  would  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  great  cliange 
in  their  religion  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  low  Hindus  alluded 
to  are  but  the  Ojhiis  or  sorcerers  whom  the  witchcraft  super- 
stition has  called  into  existence'  (Dalton,  296). 

50.  Priestly  titles. — Along  the  Kaimur  range 
and  in  Chota  Nagpur  the  tribal  priest  is  known 
as  the  baiga  (q.v.).  Among  the  more  Hindu- 
ized  tribes  he  is  known  by  the  titles  of  pdhan  (Skr. 
pradhdna,  'leader')  or  piijdri,  'one  who  does  the 
service  of  the  gods,'  both  titles  being  borrowed 
from  the  Hindus  of  the  Plains.  No  village  is 
without  a  baiga,  and  such  is  the  superstition  of 
the  people,  that  they  would  rather  leave  a  village 
than  live  without  him.  Usually  he  is  a  raeml^r 
of  one  of  the  non-Aryan  tribes,  and  is  generally 
selected  from  those  who  live  in  the  more  remote 
tracts,  and  who,  not  being  contaminated  by  Hindu 
beliefs  and  culture,  are  supposed  to  have  the  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  the 
modes  of  placating  and  repelling  them.  In  the 
more  civilized  villages  in  Palamau,  Forbes  found 
that  even  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  were  being  occa- 
sionally appointed  to  this  office — a  sign  of  the  pro- 
gressive process  of  bringing  the  tribes  under  the 
Hindu  yoke.  The  baiga  is  looked  up  to  with  awe 
by  all  the  residents,  is  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance of  disease  in  man  or  beast,  and  is  bound  to 
offer  up  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  repel  it. 

*  He  is  supposed  to  be  better  informed  on  all  that  concerns 
the  village  than  any  one  else,  and  to  be  able  to  point  out  each 
man's  tenure.  Among  the  Jungle  tribes  he  is  mvariabl^  the 
arbitrator  in  all  disputes  as  regards  land  or  rent,  and  is  the 
oracle  in  all  discussions  aflFecting  the  ancient  customs  and  rites 
of  the  village,  with  all  of  which  he  is  sujiposed  to  be  intim.ately 
acquainted.  He  is  bound  at  the  comnienoenient  of  each  harvest 
to  olfer  up  sacnflces  and  perform  certain  ceremonies  to  pro- 
pitiate the  spirits.  For  this  purpose  he  levies  contributions  of 
money,  grain,  cloth,  fowls,  and  goats  from  all  villagers.  ^  Until 
these  sacrifices  have  been  performed,  no  one  would  think  of 
yoking  a  plough  ;  and  the  Baiga  often  takes  advantage  of  the 
delay  to  increase  his  demands  '  {NISQ  iv.  5). 
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The  official  among  the  Gonds  bears  the  same 
name. 

'  The  nuptial,  funeral,  and  similar  ceremonies  are  performed 
under  the  lead  of  aged  relations.  But  generally  in  every  village 
there  is  a  man  who  is  supixjsed  to  have  the  power  of  charming 
tigers  and  preventing  by  spells  (mantra)  such  calamities  as 
drought,  cholera,  etc.  He  is  called  a  Baiga'  (JASB,  1890, 
p.  282). 

The  pdhan  of  the  Cheros  and  Kharwars,  and 
the  laya  or  nayd  (apparently  a  corruption  of  Skr. 
ndyaka,  '  leader ')  of  the  Koras,  exercise  similar 
functions  (Dalton,  129;  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes, 
i.  509). 

SI.  Appointment  of  priests. — In  Chota  Nagpur, 
according  to  Forbes  (NINQ  iv.  5),  the  office  of 
priest  is  hereditary ; 

'but  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  necessary  to  appoint  a  new 
Baiga,  a  meeting  of  the  entire  community  is  held,  arid  the  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  by  vote ;  the  individual  selected  is  then 
called  on  to  accept  the  post,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  doing  so,  a 
day  ifl  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  installation.  On  the  appointed 
day  the  whole  village  comnumity  meets  in  solenm  conclave  ; 
the  village  headman  presides,  and  the  proceedings  commence 
by  his  calling  upon  the  candidate  to  state  publicly  whether  he 
is  willing  to  accept  the  office,  and  the  duties  he  will  have  to 
perform  are  explained  to  him.  He  is  then  conducted  round 
the  boundaries  of  the  village,  the  different  landmarks  of  which 
are  explained  to  him.  The  whole  party  then  returns  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  when  the  president,  taking  up  the  Baiga's 
instruments  of  office,  which  are  known  as  '•  the  knife  and 
■l^gg^r,"  solemnly  hands  them  to  the  new  incumbent,  and  the 
installation  is  complete.  These  are  the  sacrificial  instruments, 
and  are  heirlooms  of  the  village ;  they  are  presented  in  the 
formal  manner  above  described  to  each  successive  Baiga,  and 
are  used  solely  in  sacrifice.*  In  the  villages  more  under  Hindu 
infiuence  these  hereditary  implements  of  the  Baiga  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  other  cases  a  special  ceremony  is  performed  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  local  deity  regardmg  the  appointment  of  his 
priest.  In  Kunawar,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  at 
one  of  the  greater  Hindu  festivals,  the  villagers  bathe,  and, 
patting  some  water  in  the  drinkingKiups  at  tne  shrine  of  the 
local  god,  invoke  him.  *  He  who  is  chosen  is  miraculously  rapt 
or  inspired  by  the  god,  and.  taking  up  the  cup,  he  is  able  to 
distribute  grain  from  it,  although  it  contained  nothing  but 
water.  The  Deota  [godJing]  may  also  declare  his  pleasure  in 
this  matter  by  imbuing  one  of  his  votaries  with  the  power  of 
thrasting,  unharmed  or  unmarked,  an  iron  rod  through  some 

Krtion  of  his  flesh.  It  is  the  custom  in  one  village  to  ask  the 
ota  from  time  to  time  after  the  death  of  his  priest  whether 
he  wishes  a  successor  appointed.  The  image  is  raised  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  and,  if  the  god  presses  heavily  to  the 
left,  he  wishes  the  election  postponed  ;  if  to  the  right,  he  wishes 
it  to  take  place  without  delay  '  (.PNQ  i.  12). 

Similar  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  other 
Dravidian  tribes.  Among  the  Mundas  the  ^dAare 
is  always  selected  from  among  the  descendants  of 
the  earliest  settlers  in  the  village,  who  alone 
pnderstand  how  to  propitiate  the  local  gods.  He 
i»  always  selected  from  one  family,  but  the  actual 
pdhan  IS  changed  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  five 
years,  by  the  rite  of  the  sacred  winnowing-fan — 
mystica  vanrms  lacchi.  This  is  taken  from  house 
to  house  by  the  village  boys,  and  the  man  at  whose 
house  it  halts  is  elected  ;  the  same  method  of  selec- 
tion prevails  among  the  Oraons  (Risley,  Tribes  and 
Castes,  ii.  106  f.;  Dalton,  247). 

52.  Priestly  tabus.— Among  the  Malers  the 
demdno  is  appointed  by  Divine  election.  After 
his  call  he  must  spend  a  certain  time  in  the 
wilderness,  in  intimate  communication,  as  his 
flock  believes,  with  the  deity,  Bedo  Gosain.  From 
the  time  that  any  one  devotes  himself  to  the 
priestly  profession,  his  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  like 
that  of  a  Nazirite,  because  his  powers  of  divina- 
tion entirely  disappear  if  he  cuts  it.  The  cutting 
of  the  hair  of  a  holy  man  is,  as  Frazer  shows  (GB' 
i.  368),  dangerous  for  two  reasons ;  first,  there  is 
the  danger  of  disturbinjj  the  spirit  of  the  head, 
which  niay  be  injured  in  the  process,  and  may 
revenge  itself  upon  the  person  who  molests  him  ; 
■econdly,  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  shorn 
locks,  which  may  be  accidentally  injured,  and 
thus,  on  the  principles  of  sympathetic  magic,  may 
endanger  the  original  owner,  or  may  lie  u.sed  by 
some  evil-minded  person  to  work  black  magic 
against  him.    After  admission  to  full  orders  the 
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Maler  priest  mu.st  establish  his  ability  to  foretell 
events,  and 

'  he  must  prove  by  the  performance  of  some  stupendous  work 
beyond  the  strength  of  one  man,  that  he  is  supematurally  aided 
by  the  Supreme  Being.  The  priest  may  be  a  married  man,  but 
after  entering  holy  orders  he  must  refrain  from  associating 
with  or  touching  an^  woman  except  his  wife.  Having  under- 
gone all  the  teats,  his  nomination  la  finally  confirmed  by  the 
Manjhi  [headman]  of  the  village,  who  ties  a  red  silk  thread  to 
which  cowries  are  attached  round  his  neck,  and  binds  a  turban 
on  his  head.  He  is  then  allowed  to  appear  at  the  periodical 
sacrifice  of  buffaloes  celebrated  by  the  Manjhi  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  must  drink  some  of  the  blood  of  the  victim 
(Dalton,  270). 

Another  interesting  tabu  of  the  Dravidian  priests 
is  that  enforced  at  Zinda  Kaliana  in  the  Panjab, 
where  they  are  required  always  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  square  bed  of  grass  mme  on  the 
ground  between  four  posts.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  Helloi  or  Selloi,  priests  of  the  Pelasgian  Zeus 
of  Dodona,  who  sleep  upon  the  ground  and  have 
their  feet  unwashed,  and  of  the  Prussian  priests 
who  sleep  in  tents  near  the  sacred  oak  (Horn.  II. 
xvi.  234 /.;  Sophocles,  Track.  1167;  Rose,  i.  118 f.; 
JAIxxx.  36). 

53.  Remuneration  of  priests. — The  methods  of 
remunerating  the  Dravidian  priest  vaiy.  Usually 
he  supports  himself  on  the  head  of  the  victims 
and  portions  of  the  other  offerings  which  are  his 
perquisite.  Among  the  Mundas  he  has  a  glebe 
of  rent-free  land,  and  among  the  other  tribes  he 
receives  gifts  of  grain  and  other  produce  at  harvest 
time,  and  food  at  the  chief  tribal  feasts. 

54.  The  sister's  son  as  priest. — The  fact  that 
inheritance  among  many  of  the  people  in  North 
India  is  traced  through  the  female  has  been  held 
to  indicate  the  prevalence  of  polyandry  in  ancient 
times.  'It  was  probably  wide-spread  amongst 
many  tribes  in  other  parts  of  India  who  at  the 
present  day  retain  no  tradition  of  the  practice' 
(Risley -Gait,  Census  Report,  1901,  i.  448).  This  is 
specially  shown  in  the  case  of  those  tribes  among 
whom  the  sister's  son  does  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased.  Thus  among  the  Haris  of 
Bengal  a  pig  is  sacrificed  on  the  tenth  day  after 
a  death  to  appease  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  the 
flesh  being  eaten  by  the  relatives,  while  the 
nephew  (sister's  son)  of  the  dead  man  officiates 
as  priest ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  among  the 
Poms  (q.v.),  Musahars,  Pasis,  and  Tantis  of 
the  same  province  (Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes,  i. 
316,  ii.  167,  300).  Among  the  Arakhs  of  the 
United  Provinces,  if  the  services  of  a  Brahman 
cannot  be  secured,  the  sister's  son  of  the  deceased 
can  officiate ;  the  Bhuiyars  hold  him  in  great 
honour,  and  make  periodical  presents  to  him  as 
the  Hindus  do  to  a  Brahman ;  among  tlie  Doms, 
as  in  Bengal,  he  is  the  funeral  priest ;  an)oiig  the 
Kols  the  marriage  rites  are  performed  by  the  same 
relative  (Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  i.  83,  ii.  95, 
325  f.,  iii.  309  ;  Dalton,  63).  This  primitive  form 
of  priesthood  is  almost  certainly  a  survival  of  the 
matriarchate.  A  record  of  the  struggle  between 
the  matriarchate  and  the  patriarchate  has  been 
traced  in  the  Kandh  legend,  which  tells  how  Tari, 
the  Earth-goddess,  contends  with  her  consort, 
Burba  Pennu.  The  latter  is  finally  victorious, 
and  as  a  sign  of  Tari's  discomfiture  imposes,  as  in 
the  Semitic  story,  the  cares  of  childbirth  upon  her 
sex  (Macpherson,  84  ff.). 

55-  The  aboriginal  priest  adopted  into  Hindu- 
isin.— The  process  of  adoption  of  these  aboriginal 
priests  into  Hinduism  has  been  clearly  traced  in 
the  Central  Provinces  by  Rus.sell  (i.  176  f.).  Here 
the  class  of  village  priests  or  astrologers,  the 
joshi,  jogl,  jangnm,  and  his  fellows,  occupy  for 
the  lower  castes  the  position  which  Brahmans  hold 
in  the  higher  strata. 

'.They  are  the  ministrants  of  the  more  primitive  form  of 
religion— that  of  the  village  gods.  In  many  cases  their  ritual 
has  probably  been  derived  from  a  Dravidian  source,  and  they 
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UMiDMlvn  in»y  be  Uie  promoUd  de8ctnd»nl«  of  the  triW 
prieeU,  mediciiJe-roen.  or  witch-Bn.  er.  It  i>  t™«  ""t  they 
ue  noW  for  the  meet  I»rt  employe.!  in  the  Kr%noe  o  the  Hinda 
■txU.  bat  thle  i«  preWbly  «  kind  of  rel.i,Hous  evolution,  of  a 
n2tai»  Skinto  the  wcUl  ^ev.tion  Into  llinduism  of  the  caste- 
katribas :  •nd.  moreover,  different  .uthontie.  have  held  that 
nlnrf«t<^re*  <i  the  cult  of  6lva  and  K4U,  which  /^F"™' » 
irSt  i^SSfrreeeloD  from  the  purer  nature  god»  of  the  Vcdae, 
tikve  been  derived  from  Dr» vidian  source*. 

56  The  priestly  castes.— Further,  we  find  among 
some  of  the  Dravidian  tribes  that  certain  castes, 
pos-sibly  in  imitation  of  the  Braliman  Icvites  of 
ilinduisra,  have  become  specialized  for  religious 
puriioses,  and  furnish  priests  to  the  lower  orders. 
Thus  the  Mauliks  of  Manbhum  and  Western 
Bengal  act  as  priesta  of  the  meaner  tribes. 

•Their  ofBcea  aa  pricsta  of  the  various  spiritual  powers  who 
haunt  the  foresU,  rocks,  and  fields  and  bring  disease  upon 
nan  and  beast  are  in  great  request.  A  Bhumij  or  a  Kurmi 
who  wishes  to  propitiate  these  dimly-conceived  but  potent 
influences  will  send  for  a  Maiilik  to  offer  the  necessary  sacri- 
flcea  In  preference  to  a  Liyi  or  priest  of  his  own  caste— a  fact 
which  speaks  strongly  for  the  antiquity  of  the  settlement  of  the 
former  in  the  country '(Risley,  Tribe*  and  CasUt,  11.  63). 

The  baiga  (y.f.)  caste  in  the  same  wav  provide 
priests  for  the  Gonds  ;  and  in  the  United  Provinces 
the  I'atarl  branch'  of  the  Majhwars,  who  perhaps 
take  tlieir  name  from  the  pat,  or  sacred  plateau, 
which  gives  a  deity  to  the  Kurs,  Kurkfls,  or 
Mu&sis,  act  as  priests  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  take, 
like  the  Hindu  mahdbrdhman,  the  clothes  and  other 
goods  of  the  dead  man,  by  wearing  or  using  which 
they  are  supposed  to  pass  them  on  to  the  next 
world  for  his  comfort.  Hence  they  are  held  in 
such  contempt  that  their  parishioners  will  neither 
eat  with  them  nor  drink  water  from  their  hands 
(Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  iv.  153  fif.). 

57.  TTie  menial  priesthood  in  the  Plains. — 
Among  the  menial  tribes  and  castes  of  the  Plains 
the  worship  of  the  village-gods  is  performed  by 

iriests  drawn  from  the  very  lowest  ranks,  Bhangi, 
JXisfidh,  Mali,  or  barber  ;  while  the  semi-Hinduized 
tribes  of  the  Kaimur  range  generally  employ  a 
Chero  or  Bhuiyar.  Nor  are  their  services  confined 
to  members  o"f  the  tribes  which  generally  employ 
them.  Women  even  of  hi^h  caste  use  their  services 
in  worshipping  those  local  gods,  whom  the  innate 
conservatism  of  their  sex  inclines  them  to  pro- 
pitiate side  by  side  with  the  higher  Hindu  divini- 
ties. In  time  of  stress,  when  famine,  disease,  or 
other  trouble  besets  the  village,  all  classes  of  the 
community  employ  them  to  perform  the  blood 
sacrilices  and  rude  ceremonies  of  propitiation 
which  they  themselves  do  not  understand  or  are 
unwilling  to  perform. 

58.  Promotion  of  Dravidian  gods  into  Hindu- 
ism.— Writing  of  Greek  religion,  Campbell  (iJe- 
ligion  in  Gr.  Lit.,  1898,  p.  46)  remarks  that  the  re- 
action of  primeval  local  ceremonies  upon  the  Aryan 
rclijrious  deposit  is  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the 
infinite  variety  in  the  popular  cults  of  deities 
reverenced  throughout  Greece  under  the  same 
name. 

*  People  at  an  early  stage  of  culture,*  he  says,  '  are  too 
entirely  steeped  in  the  awe  and  reverence  wliich  has  descended  to 
them  fiT»ra  their  forefathers  to  adopt  heartily  or  ent:r*.i.i  .^  system 
of  worship  coming  from  abroad.  Tlie  imitative  facul..v  may  be 
active  in  grafting  foreign  features  on  native  religion,  but  the 
inherent  force  of  that  relijfion  will  always  prevail  over  such 
atljuncts,  which  to  begin  with  are  but  imperfectly  understood.* 
They  remain,  as  he  remarks  elsewhere  (p.  119),  *as  an  under- 
growth when  the  tall  trees  of  the  forest  were  felled.' 

The  survival  of  these  deities  among  a  race  of 
higher  knowlefige  than  that  which  originally  wor- 
shipped them  is  further  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  the  impersonations 
of  the  awe  and  mystery  of  the  forest,  or  the  malign 
nianifei'tations  of  the  primitive  Mother-goddess. 
A  new  rare  occupying  an  unknown  land  is  natur- 
ally inclined  to  insist  on  the  conciliation  of  those 
local  jMjwers,  which,  if  neclected,  are  likely  to 
visit  them  with  their  disiSleasure.  The  Aryan 
form  of  Animism  was  not  in  ita  nature  different 


from  that  of  the  Dravidians,  and  hence  the  accept- 
ance of  the  local  cults  presented  no  difficulty.  The 
spirit  of  Hinduism  has  always  been  catholic,  and 
it  has  always  been  ready  to  give  shelter  to  foreign 
beliefs,  provided  it  was  i)ermitted  to  assimilate 
them  in  its  own  fashion. 

'The  homely  Jungle  hero,'  says  Lyall  (.Atiatie  Studies^,  i.  60), 
'  comes  eventually  to  get  brevet  rank  among  regular  divinitie», 
whenever  his  tribe  Is  promoted  into  Hinduism.  The  upper 
class  of  Brahmans  are  prone  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  pro- 
cess, and  to  profess  that  the  proscl)  tizing  which  goes  on  should 
be  understood  as  involuntary  on  their  part,  and  merely  superj 
flcial ;  they  would  be  willing  to  keep  their  Olympus  classic  and 
above  the  heads  of  their  low-bom  intruders.  But  the  local 
Brahman  has  to  live,  and  is  not  troubled  by  any  such  fine 
scruples,  so  he  initiates  the  rude  Gopd  and  Mina  (non-Aryans 
of  the  Jungle)  as  fast  as  they  come  to  him  for  spiritual  advioe, 
sets  them  up  with  a  few  decent  caste  prejudices,  and  gives  to 
their  rough  unnniahcd  superstitions  some  Br&hmanic  shape 
and  varnLih.  This  is  vexatious  to  the  refined  Vedantiat  of  the 
towns,  but  the  same  thing  goes  on  everywhere  ;  for  a  lofty  and 
rePned  orthodoxy  will  not  attract  ignorant  outsiders,  nor  will  it 
keep  the  mass  of  a  people  within  a  common  outline  of  belief. 
So  the  high  and  mignty  deities  of  Brahmanism  would  never 
draw  upward  the  peasant  and  the  woodlandcr  if  he  were  not 
invited  to  bring  with  him  his  fetish,  his  local  hero  or  sage,  his 
werewolf  and  his  vampires,  all  to  be  dressed  up  and  interpreted 
into  orthodox  emanations.  In  one  part  of  Rajputana  the  Min&a 
(an  aboriginal  tribe)  used  to  worship  the  pij?.  When  they  took 
a  turn  towards  Islam,  they  changed  their  pig  into  a  saint  called 
Father  Adam,  and  worshipped  him  as  such  ;  when  the  Brahmans 
got  a  turn  at  them,  the  pig  became  identified  as  the  famous 
Boar  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  whose  name  is  Varaha." 
This  account  admirably  explains  the  process  by 
which  these  local  gods  are  adopted  into  Hinduism. 
A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  Dravidian  gods 
promoted  in  this  way.  The  cases  of  Bhairon, 
Gan^am,  and  Hanuman  have  been  already  referred 
to  (§  29  »'.).  Tod  (i.  292 n.)  describes  how  the  primi- 
tive goddess  of  the  Bhils,  who  under  Hindu  guid- 
ance was  re-named  LaksmI,  goddess  of  prosperity, 
gained  the  title  of  Sitala  Mata,  the  smallpox 
goddess,  whom  the  women  of  the  tribe  invoke  in 
times  of  danger.  Macpherson  tells  how,  when  the 
Hindus  occupied  the  Kandh  country,  they  took 
over  the  local  goddess,  Kandhini,  and,  joining  in 
the  aboriginal  worship  at  her  shrine,  '  her  worship 
becomes  practically  confused  with  that  of  Durgft, 
but  it  is  still  discharged  with  regularity  and  pomp 
by  this  joint  ministry'  {Calcutta  Rev.  v.  58). 

The  adoption  by  the  Hindus  of  these  aboriginal 
gods  is  often  masked  by  a  legend  which  tells  that 
an  image  was  accidentally  found,  and  the  agency 
by  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  recovered  is  often 
that  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  non- Aryan  tribes. 
This  tale  is  told  of  the  famous  image  of  Jagannath, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  recovered  by  one  of  the 
alioriginal  tribe  of  Savaras.  Ball  (580)  describes  how 
a  Kandh  found  an  image  said  to  resemble  that  of  a 
cat,  which  is  now  recognized  as  that  of  Narasinha, 
the  'man-lion'  incarnation  of  Visnu.  Often  the 
image  or  lihgam  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  as 
the  result  of  a  dream.  One  of  the  most  famous 
lihgams  in  the  Central  Provinces  was  recovered  in 
this  way,  and  the  same  tale  is  told  of  an  image  of 
Krsna  in  western  India,  of  the  great  lihgam  at 
Me'war,  and  quite  recently  of  an  image  thrown  up 
on  the  seashore  near  Bombay  (BG  v.  81 ;  Tod,  i. 
242 ;  NINQ  i.  175).  The  same  inference  may 
perhaps  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  images 
most  valued  by  modem  Hindus  are  those  known  as 
svaiiambhu,  .  , 

'  that  is,  existing  spontaneously  and  of  their  own  nature  pervaded 
by  the  essence  of  deity.  They  are  merely  rough  stones  or  rocks 
supposed  to  have  descended  direct  from  heaven,  or  to  have 
appeared  miraculously  on  the  soil.  They  are  the  most  sacred 
of  all  objects  of  adoration,  and,  when  discovered,  temples  are 
built  over  them.  The  most  usual  idols  of  this  kind  arc  stones 
supposed  to  represent  the  Lifiga  of  Siva ;  and  when  shrines  are 
builtround  them,  a  Yoni  (to  reprwent  the  '"male  orga^ta 
usually  added  ■  (Monier- Williams,  Arahmamnmand  Uxnduum*. 
89).  ,  ,.   J 

These  Dravidian  local  gods  seem  jxj  have  stnijilied 
much  of  the  coarser  elements  of  modern  Hindu- 
ism—the lavish  blood  sacrifices  of  animals,  the 
occasional  immolation  of  human  beings,  the  use  of 
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spirituous  liquor  in  the  service  of  the  gods — all  of 
which  appear  in  the  Sakta  cult,  the  most  degraded 
form  of  the  current  belief.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  Greece,  where  '  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
cruder  and  wilder  sacrifices  and  legends  .  .  .  were 
strictly  local ;  that  they  were  attached  to  these 
ancient  temples,  old  altars,  barbarous  xoana,  or 
wooden  idols,  and  rough  fetish  stones  in  which 
Paosanias  found  the  most  ancient  relics  of  Hellenic 
theology'  (Lang,  Myth,  Eitual,  and  Jieligion,  i. 
252  f.). 

W.  Dravidian  feasts  and  festivals. — The  Dra- 
vidian  feasts  may  bo  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes :  ( 1 )  those  celebrated  at  tne  chief  agricultural 
seasons — ploughing,  sowing,  harvesting — the  object 
of  which  IS  to  promote  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
the  growth  of  the  crops;  (2)  those  intended  as  a 
means  of  purgation,  the  periodical  expulsion  of  the 
malign  spiritual  powers  which  menace  the  com- 
munity. The  line,  however,  between  these  two 
classes  of  festivals  cannot  be  clearly  dra\vn,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  one  occasionally  merge  in  those 
of  the  other. 

AVhen  the  hot  weather  has  passed,  with  the  first 
fall  of  rain  the  Santal  performs  at  seed-time  the 
Erok  Sim  feast,  when  he  craves  the  blessing  of  the 
Mother-goddeas  who  presides  over  the  crops,  by 
making  a  sacrifice  of  chickens  in  her  sacred  grove. 
This  is  followed  by  the  Hariar  Sim,  '  the  feast  of 
greenery,'  when  a  sacrifice  is  again  made  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  gods  (Bradley-Birt,  Indian  Up- 
land, 278  f . ).  At  the  transplanting  of  the  rice  the 
Rain-god  is  again  invoked ;  and  at  the  critical 
period  later  on,  when  the  success  of  the  crop 
depends  upon  abundant  rain,  the  Ckkat-parab,  or 
'umbrella  feast,'  is  held.  It  is  a  form  of  rude 
mimetic  magic. 

*A  long  lithe  sal  tree  shorn  of  its  branches  supports  the 
smallest  of  umbrellaB  roughly  made  of  gaudy  tinsel,  and  to- 
gether, amidst  the  excited  shouts  of  the  celebrants,  they  are 
raised  aloft  until,  standing  perpendicularly,  the  sal  trunli  is 
fixed  firmly  in  the  ground.  As  it  slowly  settles  into  place, 
the  people,  gathering  up  handfuls  of  dust  and  earth,  pelt  the 
umbrella  with  loud  cries  and  much  laughter,  dancing  round  it 
the  while  as  round  a  maypole,  while  the  men  turn  somersaults 
and  perform  wonders  of  athletics  and  acrobatic  sltill.  Copious 
drinking  of  rice  beer  brings  the  feast  to  a  close '  (ib.  280  f.]. 

Finally,  when  the  rice  is  in  ear  and  the  season 
of  harvest  approaches,  the  Janthar  feast,  or  oiler- 
ing  of  first-fruits,  is  performed.  Tiny  sheaves  of 
the  half-ripe  com  are  placed  in  the  sacred  grove 
upon  the  sacrificial  stone,  and  prayers  are  made  to 
tne  gods  that  they  will  permit  the  crop  to  be  safely 
reai)ed  and  garnered.  The  sacrifice  of  a  pig,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  cooked  and  eaten  in  the  grove,  is 
an  essential  part  of  this  feast  (ib.  281).  The  corn, 
as  Frazer  suggests,  is  eaten  sacramentally  '  as  the 
body  of  the  com-spirif  (GB^  ii.  318 ft.).  This 
round  of  Santal  feasts  may  be  taken  as  specimens 
of  those  performed  by  tlie  Northern  Dravidian 
tribes,  further  accounts  being  reserved  for  the 
articles  on  Mundas,  Oraons,  and  others. 

An  example  of  the  second  class  of  festivals — 
the  purgation  feasts — is  to  be  found  in  the  Mdgh- 
parab  or  Desaulihonga  of  the  Mundas.  A  sacrifice 
IS  made  to  the  village-protecting  deity,  Desaull. 

*  At  this  period  an  evil  spirit  is  supposed  to  infest  the  locality  ; 
and,  to_  get  rid  of  it,  the  men,  women,  and  children  go  in 


procession  round  and  through  every  part  of  the  village,  with 
sticks  in  their  hands  as  if  beating  for  game,  singing  a  wild 
chant  and  vociferating  violently  till  they  feel  ascured  that  the 


bad  spirit  must  have  fled ;  and  they  make  noise  enough  to 
frighten  a  legion' (Dalton,  280f.,  196f.). 

We  find  the  same  ctistom  amongst  the  menial 
castes  of  the  Plains,  among  whom,  after  the  Divali, 
or  feast  of  lights,  the  hou.semother  takes  a  sieve 
and  a  broom,  and  beats  them  in  every  corner  of  the 
liouse,  exclaiming, '  God  abide  and  Poverty  depart ! ' 
These  feasts  have  Ijeen  exhaustively  discussed  by 
Frazer  {G'B  a  iii.  39  (r.). 

The  lights  used  at  the  Divali  feast  are  probably 
intendea  as  a  means  of   expelling    evil    spirits. 


Among  the  Pavras,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  Khandesh, 
at  this  feast  four  or  five  stones  are  brought  from  a 
neighbouring  river-bed  and  placed  outside  the 
houses  but  within  the  village  lands.  They  are 
painted  red,  liquor  is  sprinkled  on  the  ground  and 
freely  drunk,  and  goats  and  fowls  are  sacrificed. 
Dancing  begins  at  nightfall,  and  two  men,  holding 
lighted  torches,  go  from  house  to  house  followed 
by  the  villagers.  Every  housewife  comes  out  with 
a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hands,  waves  it  before  them, 
marks  their  foreheads  with  the  lamp  oil,  and  gives 
beer.  In  this  way  every  house  in  the  village  is 
purified  (BG  xii.  100).  Further  south  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  means  of  purifying  the  cattle.  After 
feasting,  a  figure  of  Balindra,  god  of  cattle,  is 
made  and  hung  up  in  the  cowshed,  with  rice  and 
coco-nuts  tied  round  its  neck.  The  cattle  are 
decorated  with  splashes  of  colour  and  garlands. 
The  fiercest  bull  and  the  swiftest  heifer  in  the  herd 
are  covered  with  flowers,  and  driven  through  the 
village,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  shouting  youths. 
The  lad  who  can  snatch  a  garland  from  the  bull  or 
heifer  as  it  rushes  along  is  loudly  applauded,  and 
is  considered  a  fit  matcli  for  the  best  girl  in  the 
neighbourhood  (ib.  xv.  pt.  i.  207). 

60.  The  Holi. — The  most  interesting  of  these 
Dravidian  festivals  in  North  India  is  that  of  the 
Holi,  known  further  south  as  the  Shimga.  The 
chief  part  of  the  rite  is  the  burning  of  the  Holi 
fire,  the  primary  intention  of  which  is  apparently 
by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  magic  to  ensure  a  due 
supply  of  sunsbine  for  the  crops  (Frazer,  GB^  iii. 
313  ft'. ).  But  there  are  other  incidents  which  sug- 
gest that  the  rite  in  its  present  form  is  complex,  and 
that  more  than  one  train  of  thought  has  led  to  its 
observance.  Returning  to  that  primitive  tribe,  the 
Pavras  of  Khandesh,  we  find  that  a  pit  is  dug,  and 
a  wooden  stake  thrust  into  it,  and  lighted  at  night. 
Every  one  brings  a  piece  of  bread,  some  rice,  and 
a  cock,  portions  of  which  are  thrown  into  the  fire 
and  the  rest  consumed  on  the  spot.  Drinking  and 
dancing  go  on  till  dawn  (BG  xii.  100).  In  Kumaun 
each  clan  erects  a  tree  covered  with  rags  which  are 
begged  by  the  young  men  from  the  people  of  the 
tribe.  Near  the  tree  a  fire  is  kindled  and  the  tree 
is  burned.  While  it  is  being  burned  there  is  a 
contest  between  the  clans,  each  trying  to  carry  off 
a  shred  of  cloth  from  the  tree  of  another  clan. 
When  the  tree  is  consumed  the  people  leap  over 
the  ashes,  believing  that  in  this  way  they  get  rid 
of  itch  and  other  diseases.  The  analogy  with  the 
custom  of  hanging  rags  on  trees  is  here  obvious  (§12). 
In  Gwalior,  again,  two  phallic  figures  are  con- 
structed. One,  made  of  wood,  is  preserved  from 
year  to  year  ;  the  other,  of  bricks,  after  the  fire  is 
lighted  13  broken  to  pieces  with  blows  of  shoes  and 
bludgeons.  The  wooden  figure  is  placed  beside 
the  wedding  conch  as  a  fertility  charm  (NINQ  iii. 
92  f . ).  A  similar  rite  is  the  Khatarhuva  of  Kumaun, 
when  a  fire  of  dry  grass  and  weeds  is  burned  round 
a  pole.  Obscene  songs  are  sung,  and  the  purport 
of  one  is  that  the  cattle  are  now  safe  from  demons 
(ib.  iii.  135).  Among  the  Dravidian  Biyars,  again, 
a  stake  of  the  sacred  cotton  tree  is  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  a  time  is  fixed  for  the  Burning  of  the 
Old  Year.  The  fire  is  lit  by  the  village  baiga,  and 
the  people  after  parching  ears  of  barley  at  it  eat 
them.  They  sprinkle  tlie  ashes  about,  and  with 
them  mark  their  foreheads  (Crooke,  Tribes  and 
Castes,  ii.  137).  An  important  part  of  these  rites 
is  the  leaping  over  the  fire  and  the  driving  of  the 
cattle  through  it,  which  Frazer  (GB'^  iii.  312) 
thinks  'may  be  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
secure  for  man  and  beast  a  share  of  the  vital 
energy  of  the  sun,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  purge 
them  of  all  evil  influences;  for  to  the  primitive 
mind  fire  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  purificatory 
agents.'    Further  than  this,  we  find  that,  in  the 


so 
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oeremony  as  jierfornied  in  the  Matliura  district  of 
the  United  Provinces,  the  iniportiint  i>ortion  of  the 
rite  is  tliat  the  village  priest,  apijarently  as  a 
representative  of  the  community,  should  walk 
through  the  fire  not  in  a  perfunctory  way,  but  in 
a  manner  whicli  seems  to  imply  that  ho  was 
expected  actually  to  expose  himself  to  the  flames. 
A  similar  rite  practised  by  the  king  of  Tyre  seems 
to  represent  tiie  commutation  of  an  actual  lire 
sacrifice  (Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  38  ;  Crooke, 
PJi  ii.  317).  The  Holt,  then,  appears  to  be  a 
complex  rite,  the  chief  intention  being  to  promote 
fertility  and  disjjel  evil  influences. 

6i.  The  Saturnalia. — It  will  have  been  noticed 
that  in  connexion  witli  festivals  of  this  kind  there 
is  a  period  of  licence,  which  may  be  compai'ed  to 
that  of  the  Koman  Saturnalia.  The  Mdgh-parab, 
or  spring  feast  of  the  Mundas,  is  held  in  January, 
*  when  the  granaries  are  full  of  grain,  and  the  people,  to  use 
their  own  expression,  full  of  devilry.  They  have  a  strange 
notion  that  at  this  jtoriod  men  and  women  are  so  overcharged 
with  vicious  propensities  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  tlie 
safety  of  tlie  person  to  let  off  steam  by  allowing  for  a  time 
full  vent  to  the  passions.  The  festival,  therefore,  becomes  a 
satum&le,  during  which  servants  forget  their  duty  to  their 
masters,  children  their  reverence  for  parents,  men  their  respect 
for  women,  and  women  all  notions  of  modesty,  delicacy,  and 
gentleness ;  they  become  raging  bacchantes '  (Daltou,  19«). 

In  the  same  way  the  rites  of  the  Holi  festival 
are  accompanied  by  indecency  of  word  and  gesture; 
the  singing  of  ribald  songs,  and  the  flinging  of  filth 
or  coloured  water  on  passers-by.  Such  orgies  are 
commonly  associated  with  tlie  rites  of  the  spring 
festival  or  the  garnering  of  the  crops  (Frazer,  GB'^ 
iii.  118f.,  138).  It  seems  more  probable  that  these 
acts  of  indecency  are  intended  as  a  piece  of 
sympathetic  magic  to  induce  fertility,  than,  as 
Crawley  (Mystic  Hose,  1902,  p.  278 ff'.)  suggests,  a 
means  of  purification  and  breaking  with  the  past 
by  a  complete  inversion  of  the  normal,  decent 
course  of  ordinary  life. 

62.  Hunting-festivals.— The  last  group  of  tlie 
pravidian  festivals  which  can  be  considered  here 
is  that  of  the  general  hunt.  In  Chota  Nagpur  the 
Hos,  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  non-Aryan  tribes 
of  the  district,  have  a  great  national  hunting- 
festival  in  May.  Immense  crowds  assemble,  beat 
the  forests,  and  kill  enormous  quantities  of  game 
(Bradley-Birt,  Chota  Nagpore,  107  ff.).  Among 
the  Kajputs  this  is  represented  by  the  annual 
spring  nte  of  the  Ahairia,  when  the  boar,  the 
enemy  of  the  Mother-goddess,  Gauri,  is  slain  (Tod, 
i.  598  f . ).  Frazer  connects  this  slaying  of  the  boar 
with  the  killing  of  the  corn-spirit  (G£»  ii.  284). 
This  general  hunting  -  festival,  again,  seems  to 
develop  into  the  Munda  rite,  when  all  the  girls  of 
the  village  arm  themselves  and  make  a  descent 
upon  a  neighbouring  village,  whence  they  carry  off 
aU  the  live  stock,  in  the  shape  of  fowls,  kids,  pigs, 
and  lambs,  which  they  can  secure,  the  village  thus 
raided  retaliating  by  a  similar  raid  upon  another ; 
and  m  the  Plai/is,  in  BUiar,  at  the  Jur  Sital  feast 
in  honour  of  Sitala,  the  smallpox  goddess,  the 
people  in  the  forenoon  cover  themselves  with  mud, 
whicli  they  shower  on  every  one  they  meet,  and  in 
the  afternoon  go  out  with  clubs  and  hunt  hares, 
jackals,  and  any  other  animal  they  can  find  in  the 
village  (AT/iVg  iii.  98;  Grierson,  Bihar  Peasant 
Ltfe,  401).  The  import  of  these  rites  is  obscure 
They  may  be  connected  with  the  toteinistic 
slaughter  of  sacred  animals,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hunting  the  Wren ;  or  they  may  be  purificatory 
or  cathartic  {FL  xi.  250  ff. ,  xvii.  270  ir. ). 

63.  The  current  religious  beliefs  of  the  peasant. 
—It  remains  to  consider  the  general  views  of  the 
■o-called  Dravidian  jicasant  of  the  I'lain.s  on  the 
■abjecU  of  religion  and  morality.  This  question 
W««  specially  considered  at  the  last  Census,  and 
much  useful  information  has  been  collected 

iteginning  with  the  Panjab,  Wilson,  a  careful 


observer  (Sir»a  Settlement  Rep.,  1883,  p.  133),  holds 
that  the  ordinary  Hindu  ])ea.sant  of  the  Panjab 

*  has  practically  no  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  but  faM 
a  vague  idea  that  there  is  a  future  life,  in  whicli  those  who  are 
good  in  this  world  will  lie  haiipy  in  a  heaven,  while  those  who 
are  bad  will  be  wretched  in  a  hell.  His  devotional  offerings  to 
demons,  sainU,  and  godlings  are  meant  rather  to  avert  temporal 
evils  or  to  secure  temporal  blessings  than  to  improve  his 
tirospcots  in  the  world  to  come.  He  has  an  idea  tliat  sin  will 
bring  evil  on  himself  and  his  fellows  in  this  life  as  well  as  after 
death.  His  instincts  as  to  good  and  evil  arc  much  tlio  same  as 
the  ordinary  Kuro|>ean  moral  distinctions,  only  they  do  not 
talce  so  wide  a  range ;  instead  of  extending  to  the  whole  humao 
race,  or  to  the  whole  nation  or  sect,  they  extend  only  to  his 
own  tribe,  or  village,  or  family.  He  thinks  it  wrong  to  tell  a  lie 
unless  perhaps  to  benefit  a  relative  or  friend ;  he  thinks  it 
wicked  to  injure  a  man  unless  he  has  been  injured  by  him,  or 
to  cheat  another  unless  he  thinks  that  that  other  would  cheat 
him  if  he  got  a  chance ;  or  to  take  a  bribe  without  giving  the 
promised  consideration  for  it.'  He  has  a  vague  idea  that  it  is 
good  for  him  to  meditate  on  the  deity  ;  and,  to  show  that  he  has 
not  forgotten  him,  he  mutters  the  name  of  Itama,  or  of  some 
other  Hindu  god,  when  he  rises  in  the  morning,  and,  'if  he  is 
piously  inclined,  at  all  times  also,  in  season  and  out  of  seASon. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  numerous  saints  and  <leities  whom  he 
endeavours  to  propitiate,  he  has  a  vague  belief  that  above  all 
there  is  one  Supreme  God  whom  he  calls  Narayan  [Narayaoa] 
or  Parmeshar  [Parame^vara],  who  knows  all  things  and  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  and  who  will  reward  the  good  and 
punish  the  baa  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come.' 

Fagan,  writing  of  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Hissar,  remarks  (NINQ,  iii.  129)  that  the  peasant 
is  in  no  sense  an  orthodox  Hindu.  He  feeds  and 
venerates,  though  he  does  not  respect,  the  Brahman ; 
and  he  acknowledges'the^existence  and  power  of  the 
three  great  Hindu  gods,  Siva,  Vi§nu,  Kr?ria.  Of  the 
more  strictly  orthodox,  but  inferior  gods,  perhaps 
Suraj  Narayan,  the  Sun-god,  is  the  one  most 
commonly  worshipped.  His  worship  consists  in 
bathing  at  the  tank  adjoining  one  of  the  Hindu 
temples,  obeisance,  and  pouring  water  over  the 
lihgam  of  Siva.  He  worships  Suraj  Narayan  on 
Sundays ;  and  the  more  pious  fast  on  that  day  in  his 
honour,  eating  only  one  meal,  and  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  salt.  But  these  gods  are  too  great  for 
everyday  use.  'He  lives,  as  it  were,  in  an  at- 
mosphere charged  with  the  spirits  of  dejjarted 
saints,  heroes,  demons,  and  others  who  are  in  a 
position  to,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  do,  exercise  a 
benevolent  or  malevolent  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  and  it  is  from  them  that  he  selects  those 
who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  his  every-day 
devotion.  It  is  not  so  much  perhaps  the  case  that 
he  worships  them  with  fixed  ceremonies  as  he  does 
Siva  or  Suraj  Narayan;  but  they  are  always 
consciously  almost  present  to  him  as  the  beings 
who  have  the  most  immediate  connexion  with  his 
destinies.'  In  this  class  Bhumiya  or  Khetrpal,  the 
Earth-god,  and  Sitala,  the  goddess  of  sniallixjx,  are 
most  commonly  worshipped.  Fire  he  adores  by 
dropping  butter  into  it ;  he  worships  the  Pipal,  or 
sacred  fig-tree,  at  dawn,  after  bathing,  by  pouring 
water  at  its  root  and  making  obeisance. 

Burn  (i.  73 ff.)  corroborates  the  existence  in  the 
United  Provinces  of  belief  in  a  Supreme  God,  called 
Bhagvan,  Param&svara,  Isvara,  or  Narftyana. 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  howe\'er,  tliat,  to  the  Hindu,  religion 
includes  matters  which  to  other  iieople  are  merely  social 
concerns ;  and,  while  be  has  no  idea  of  congregational  worship, 
such  as  is  usual  for  instance  in  Christianity  or  Islam,  ritual 
enters  into  his  daily  life  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  into 
that  of  a  Christian  or  Musalman.' 

A  cultivator  in  Bundelkhand  thus  described  his 
religion  to  Luard  (i.  64) :  '  All  I  know  about  religion 
is  that  every  day  I  call  Kam  morning  and  night. 
All  my  time  is  taken  up  in  work.  I  do  not  do 
things  which  would  ontcaste  me,  associate  with 
the  low,  or  eat  forbidden  things.  This  is  all  my 
religion.'  In  other  words,  religion  amounts  to 
observance  of  the  laws  of  caste. 
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DRAVIDIANS  (South  India).— i.  Introductory. 

— The  Southern  Uravidians,  numhering  about  57 
millions  of  people,  occupy  the  portion  of  India 
that  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  a  line  which, 
starting  about  100  miles  south  of  Goa,  runs  along 
the  Western  Ghats  to  Kolhapur  and  Hyderabad, 
then  passes  south  of  Berar  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
on  the  east.  The  term  '  Dravidian,'  irrespective  of 
boundary,  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  applied  to 
it  by  Kumarila  Bhatta  in  the  8th  cent,  (about 
A.D.  725  [Iloernle,  Hisi.  of  India,  1905,  p.  76])  to 
include  those  southern  peoples  who  then  spoke 
languages  he  termed  '  Andbra  Dravida,'  or '  Telupu 
Tamil,  among  which  are  now  included,  as  chief 
languages,  Telngu,  Tamil,  Kanarese,  Malayalam, 
and  Tulu.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
connect  this  group  with  other  outside  families  of 
languages,  such  as  Scythian,  Ural-Altaic,  and 
Au.stralian  ;  but,  so  far  as  an^  conclusive  evidence 
is  concerned,  '  the  attempt  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  a  failure '  (Linguistic  Survey  of  India, 
vol.  iv.  p.  282).  The  same  conclusion  seems  to 
have  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  efforts  made 
to  connect  the  Southern  Dravidians  with  other 
known  races  of  the  world,  or  even  with  those  of 
North  India.  Recent  head-measurement«  in  South 
India  have  led  Tliurston  (Castes  and  Tribes  of 
Southern  India,  vol.  i.  p.  xli)  to  the  conclu.sion  that 
'whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  which  has  l)rou^ht 
about  the  existing  Bub-brachycephaho  or  niesaticephalic  type 
in  the  northern  areas,  this  influence  has  not  extended  south- 
ward into  the  Tamil  and  Malayalam  countries,  where  Dravidian 
man  remains  dolicho-  or  sub-dolichocephalic' 
It  follows  that  there  is  no  reliable  evidence 
whether  the  Southern  Dravidians  are  autochthones, 
or  whether  in  some  primitive  time  they  reached 
their  present  habitats  from  some  outside  country. 
In  South  India  they  were  preserved,  almost  down 
to  historic  times,  from  the  outside  social  and 
ethnical  influences  of  Aryan,  Scythian,  or  Mon- 
goloid invaders,  which  in  the  north  submerged 
the  proto-Dravidian  races,  who  spoke  some  proto- 
Dravidian  Language.  The  barrier  of  the  Vindhya 
range  of  mountains  warded  off  for  long  the  pres- 
•nre  of  these  raore  vigorous  races  and  of  their  more 
advanced  civilization.  The  Southern  Dravidians 
have,  therefore,  preserved  their  own  indigenous 


language,  diversified  in  course  of  time  into  distinct 
groups  of  separate  languages.  In  these  languages 
— Telugu,  Kanarese,  Malayalam,  and  especially 
Tamil — a  literature  was  developed  in  a  peculiar 
cla.ssical  form,  so  archaic  and  different  from  the 
spoken  language  of  today  that  even  an  educated 
Southern  Indian  would  now  be  unable  to  read  or 
understand  this  early  literature,  unless  he  made  it 
a  special  study.  It  enshrines  somewhat  of  the 
earljr  history  of  the  social  organizations  and 
religious  conceptions  of  the  pre- Aryan  period. 

To  the  east  and  west  of  the  Vindhyas  lay  the 
low  coastlands,  through  which,  in  due  course, 
Aryan  and  other  newcomers  penetrated,  settled 
in  the  richer  river-valleys,  and  thence  advanced 
through  the  more  accessible  passes  to  the  central 
table-land.  These  incursions  were  comparatively 
late  in  the  lifetime  of  Dravidian  peoples.  It  is  not 
until  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  that  mention  is  made  in 
Aryan  literature  of  the  Southern  Dravidians.  The 
grammarian  Panini  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  merely 
notes  the  existence  of  the  Andhras,  who  ruled  in 
the  Telugu  country  in  the  north-east  of  Dravidian 
lands,  and  who,  from  the  account  of  Megasthenes, 
held  an  extensive  sway  south  of  the  Maurya 
empire  as  early  as  300  B.C.  Katyayana,  the  com- 
mentator of  rilnini,  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  also 
mentions  the  ancient  Dravidian  Pandya  and  Chola 
kingdoms,  which  had  their  capitals  at  Mudur  and 
Uraiyur  («r  being  Dravidian  for  'village'  or 
'  town ').  The  Edicts  of  Asoka  in  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.  show  that  the  south  was  then  well  known,  as 
were  the  kingdoms  mentioned  above,  and  that  of 
the  Cheras  on  the  east.  Asoka  records  in  these 
Edicts  that  he  had  conquered  the  Kalihgas  as  far 
south  as  the  Kistna  River,  and  killed  100,000  of 
the  inhabitants — which  he  regretted  because  'in 
such  a  country  dwell  Brahmans  and  ascetics,  men 
of  different  sects'  (V.  A.  iim\t\i,  ASoka,  Oxf.  1901, 
p.  16).  The  publication  of  these  Edicts  as  far  south 
as  Mysore '  presupposes  a  widely  diffused  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  writing'  (V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of 
Indin',  do.  1908,  p.  154).  Inter-communication  had 
so  increa.sed  by  the  time  of  Mahendra,  a  relative  of 
Asoka,  that  he  is  said  to  have  implanted  Buddhism 
as  far  south  as  Ceylon  (see  Ceylon  Buddhism). 

In  the  history  of  religious  life — so  far  as  it  is  of  per- 
manent interest — of  the  Southern  Dravidians,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  discriminate  exactly  between 
what  was  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Aryan  con- 
ceptions and  what  was  of  purely  indigenous  origin. 
Thought  in  India  loves  to  work  through  analogies, 
and  an  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  Aryan  influ- 
ence in  the  south  on  race  and  on  religion,  so  far  as 
it  affected  the  higher  classes  and  their  literature. 

The  aboriginal  Dravidian  was  of  short  stature, 
of  dark  skin,  with  a  short  broad  nose.  The  Aryan 
— at  least  the  early  Aryan  ethnically  uninflu- 
enced by  the  aborigmal  races,  of  whom  the  pure 
Brahman  is  the  best  type  in  India  to-day — was  of 
fair  complexion  and  had  typical  Aryan  features. 
In  South  India  of  to-day 

•between  a  Brahman  of  high  culture,  with  fair  complexion  and 
long  narrow  nose,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  less  highly  civilized 
Brahman,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  vast  difference,  which  can 
only  be  reasonably  explained  on  tlic  assumption  of  racial  admix- 
ture ;  and  it  is  no  insult  to  the  higher  members  of  the  Brahman 
community  to  trace,  in  their  more  lowly  brethren,  the  result 
of  crossing  with  a  dark-skinned  and  broad-nosed  race  oJ  short 
stature '  (Thurston,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  liv). 

This  racial  mixture  of  Dravidian  and  Aryan  can 
be  traced  all  over  the  south,  more  marked  as  one 
goes  northward,  where  the  Aryan  influence  was 
more  predominant.  The  same  mixture  of  Aryan 
and  Dravidian  can  be  traced  in  the  literature  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  people,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
record  of  their  best  thought.  There  is  through- 
out it  an  underlying  Dravidian  substratum,  inter- 
woven and  covered  over  with,  sometimes  t^ost 
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concealed  by,  accretions  from  Aryan  cnltnre. 
Just  as  Dravidiaii  languages,  from  their  contact 
with  Aryan  languages,  were  enlarged  with  a  new 
vocabulary  and  their  literature  enriched  by  new 
moiles  of  expression,  so,  in  a  similar  manner, 
Dravidian  primitive  relijjious  conceptions  M-ere 
relined  from  dark  superstitions  and  Animism,  until 
they  linally  reached  a  living  faith'  in  the  saving 
grace  of  a  Supreme  Deity.  The  primitive  Dravidian 
substratum  lias  been  described  as  a  form  of  sha- 
manism (see  preced.  art.  §§  2,  3).  This  phase  of 
thought  still  exists  in  South  India  among  the 
wilder  tribes  and  simpler  rural  folk,  who  have 
their  own  peculiar  ecstatic  frenzied  dances,  amid 
which  the  votaries,  drugged  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  are  held  to  be  in  communion  with  some 
demon  or  goddess,  and  to  become  soothsayers  of  the 
deity  thirsting  for  unholy  rites  and  blood  sacrifice. 
Out  of  some  such  phase  of  thought  emerges  the 
pre-historic  primitive  Dravidian  religion  known  as 
some  form  of  Saivism,  or  worship  of  Siva.  The 
attributes  and  rites  of  this  deity  were  gradually 
brought  into  conformity,  by  a  process  of  com- 
promise, with  those  of  some  Aryan  deity  or  deities. 
This  was  due  to  the  necessity  under  which  an  invad- 
ing race  lie  of  compromising  with  the  people  amid 
whom  they  make  their  new  homes.  There  are 
evidences  which  tend  to  show  that  the  Aryans 
adopted  somewhat  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Dravidian  languages  (Linguistic  Survey,  vol.  iv. 
p.  279).  Dravidian  languages,  on  the  other  hand, 
north  and  south,  enlarged  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Aryan  languages  and  influenced  their  iiiilexions. 
In  a  similar  manner  Dravidian  religious  con- 
ceptions reacted  on  Aryan  modes  of  thought. 

The  attributes  of  the  Dravidian  deity  Siva  were 
fonnd  to  be  most  in  conformity  with  those  of  the 
Vedic  god  Budra,  the  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt 
and  father  of  the  Storm-gods.  The  conception 
thus  grew  of  a  half-Dravidian  half- Aryan  deity — 
Kudra-Siva,  the  Destroyer  of  the  Universe — who 
became  the  Supreme  Deity,  Siva,  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Dravidian  people.  The  term  Hva  is  even 
used  in  the  Vedas  as  = '  auspicious ' — an  epithet  of 
the  god  Rudra.  The  word  Hva  is,  however,  the 
Dravidian  word  for  '  red,'  and  the  word  rudra  in 
the  Rig  Veda  'often  seems  to  mean  red.'  There- 
fore, at  a  very  early  period,  'it  seems  probable 
that  the  conception  of  the  god  Rudra  had  a  tinge 
of  Dravidian  ideas '  {Linguistic  Survey,  iv.  279). 

This  '  tin^e  of  Dravidian '  runs  through  all 
Dravidian  literature  of  post-Aryan  periods  in 
which  the  religious  ideals  of  the  people  were 
expressed,  giving  it  a  distinctive  and  often  per- 
plexing individuality  of  its  own.  Aryan  influences 
had,  no  doubt,  a  predominating  ett'ect  alike  on 
the  literature,  the  religious  conceptions,  and  the 
philosophic  modes  of  reasoning  of  the  Dravidian. 
Nevertheless,  Dravidian  genius,  roused  by  contact 
with  an  advanced  civilization,  developed  a  dis- 
tinctive religious  literature  worthy  not  only  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  the  best  of  the  literature 
of  India,  but  also  to  take  a  place  in  history  as 
a  contribution  to  the  records  of  the  ettbrts  and 
aspirations  of  mankind  towards  the  truth. 

jjoVJ'lf"*"'  i"'  ""  influence  of  early  Christian  beliefs  (see 
ERE  ii.  M8S.)  on  later  Dravidian  religious  conceptions  belongs 
more  to  the  retcion  of  fecIinR  than  to  that  of  absolute  proof.  This 
feeling  seems  to  have  Impressed  itself  most  strongly  on  Euro- 
pean scbolara,  who  may  be  said,  by  their  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Indian  laagnagee  and  literature,  to  be  almost  saturated 
with  the  Bpirit  and  thought  of  India  (see  Grierson,  '  Modern 
Hinduism  and  its  Debt  to  the  Nestorians,'  in  J  HAS,  April 
1807 ;  Pope,  Introd.  to  Tim  Yoehakami).    The  theory  of  this 

*_J^?"'.  •?  '"'  P""  Dravidian  word  for  '  faith.'  The  Sin-. 
word  bkakti  is  used  (=Tamil  paUi)  in  TamU  literature  as  earlv 
■I  the  8tta  or  9th  centuri-. 

•Sanskrit  forms  of  Tamil  words  are  used  throughout  as 
belnK  more  generally  known.  JVni— the  Tamil  method  of 
pronouncing  the  8kr.  <rt,  '  blesMd'— Is  reUiued,  as  it  is  of  com- 
own  oocurrenc*. 


influence  u  not  further  touched  on  tor  want  of  deflnite  evidence 
or  proof :  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  throughout  Tamil  liters, 
ture,  from  the  8th  or  0th  century,  there  arc  to  be  found  ideas 
and  sometimes  totally  unexpected  fonns  of  expression  sugKes- 
tive  of  sonic  Christian  influences  on  tile  poetry  of  the  period. 

2.  Early  history  of  Dravidian  religion.— Tra- 
<lition  ascribes  the  earliest  Aryan  intluences  on 
Dravidian  religious  literature  to  the  Jains,  whose 
writings  were  usually  in  Sanskrit,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  the  vernaculars  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  Kural,  a  collection  of  couplets, 
in  the  Vemba  metre,  on  ethical  subjects,  is  especi- 
ally claimed  by  the  Jains  as  their  contribution  to 
the  earliest  eflbrts  to  provide  the  Dravidian  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  with  moral  teachings.  This 
claim  seems  improbable ;  the  work  is  more  usually 
ascribed  to  a  weaver  named  Tiru  Valluvar,  who 
lived  at  St.  Thora6,  near  Madras.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  3rd  Sahgha,  or  Tamil 
Academy,  at  Madura,  through  miraculous  inter- 
vention of  the  god  Siva  to  establish  the  revealed 
character  of  its  stanzas.  Divided  into  three  books, 
on  Virtue,  Wealth,  and  Enjoyment,  it  is  still  con- 
sidered by  Tamil-speaking  people  as  a  masterpiece 
of  literary  structure  and  of  profundity  of  thought, 
and  has  received  similar  praise  from  many  Euro- 
pean scholars.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  2nd  or 
3rd  cent.  (Bamett,  Catalogtie,  p.  Ill),  but  its  style 
is  simple — far  more  so  than  works  ascribed  to  a 
much  later  period. 

The  same  famed  Tamil  Academy  is  also  tra- 
ditionally held  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
gathering  together,  at  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Madura,  of  800  Jain  ascetics,  who  issued  a  collec- 
tion of  400  quatrains  kno^vn  as  the  Naladiyar,  to 
serve  as  a  Tamil  Veda,  or  Book  of  Wisdom,  for  the 
daily  use  of  the  people.  These  quatrains  are  said 
to  have  been  composed  4000  years  ago,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  date  back,  at  the  furthest  period 
to  which  they  can  be  assigned,  to  the  2nd  or  3rd 
cent.  A.D.  In  the  outpourings  of  the  soul — tossed 
from  birth  to  re-birth  through  the  evil  of  deeds — 
over  the  weariness  of  life  and  the  joy  of  release 
from  ceaseless  transmigrations,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  distinctive  school  of  belief,  either  Jain, 
Buddhist,  or  Saiva,  and  no  mention  of  a  deity. 
One  quatrain  alone  (243)  gives  a  faint  clue  to  the 
existence  of  a  diflerence  between  northern  and 
southern  faiths,  by  stating  that 

*  many  of  the  southern  people  have  entered  heaven  {svargam), 
while  many  of  the  northern  iiave  lived  in  vain  ;  the  future  of 
every  one  depends  on  his  own  deeds.' 
In  these  early  centuries  Jainism  and  Buddhism 
flourished  throughout  SouUi  India  side  by  side 
with  the  rising  claims  of  Saivism  to  gather  the 
southern  people  into  one  common  national  faith, 
founded  on  the  belief  in  a  personal  deity  able  to 
enter  into  communion  with  his  votaries.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  cent.  (A.D.  23)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  (A.D.  218),  the  Buddhist  faith 
flourished  vigorously,  especially  in  the  _Telugu 
country.  Here,  under  the  rule  of  the  Andhra- 
Bhrtyas,  the  famed  Buddhist  tope  at  Amaravati, 
near  the  Kistna  River,  was  built.  This  great 
Buddhist  memorial  is  now  in  ruins,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  desolate  ;  but  in  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  are  cut  out  rock-hewn  caves,  once  the 
abodes  of  ascetic  monks,  who  must  have  wandered 
far  and  wide,  inculcating  the  faith  of  their  founder 
and  begging  alms. 

The  Jainist  negation  of  the  belief  in  a  soul  and 
Buddhist  nescience  as  to  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal Deity  were  doomed  to  failure,  removed  as 
these  doctrines  were  in  the  south  from  the  sources 
of  their  birth  in  far-away  Kapilavastu,  200  miles 
north  of  Benares.  The  groat  revolt  of  the  Dravid- 
ian races  against  both  Jainism  and  Buddhism  arose 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  continued  until 
the  indigenous  deity  6iva  was  left  supreme.  The 
land  of  the  Dravidians  became  henceforth  the  land 
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of  a  belief  in  a  First  Cause,  who  by  His  grace 
created  a  cosmos  wherein  souls  might  work  out  tlie 
fatality  of  karma,  or  deeds,  and  so  gain  release 
from  the  haunting  terrors  of  endless  births  and 
re-births,  the  uncertainties  of  awards  in  heavens 
or  terrors  in  hells. 

An  account  of  South  India,  seemingly  authentic, 
at  this  period  is  given  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  a  Chinese 
pilgrim,  who  travelled  all  over  India  to  trace  the 
footsteps  of  Buddha  and  to  learn  the  condition  of 
the  Buddhist  faith.  It  is  recorded  that  this  visit 
took  place  in  a.d.  640,  in  the  reign  of  the  Western 
Chalukyan  monarch,  Pulikesin  II.  (A.D.  608  to 
642),  who  ruled  at  Vatapi,  and  is  said  to  have 
conquered  the  Southern  Pallava  monarch,  Nara- 
siinna  Varma,  who  ruled  (A.D.  625  to  645)  at 
KanchI  (Conjeeveram).  The  Chinese  pilgrim 
describes  KaiichI  as  a  city  five  miles  round,  con- 
taining many  Jains,  10,000  Buddhist  monks,  and 
80  Brahmau  temples.  At  Malakuta  (country  south 
of  the  Cauvery)  he  records  that  the  people  did  not 
care  for  learning,  but  were  given  to  commercial 
gain.  He  says  that  the  country  possessed  many 
ruins  of  old  monasteries,  but  that  only  the  walls 
were  preserved.  There  were  many  hundred  Deva 
temples,  and  a  multitude  of  heretics,  mostly  Jains. 
He  also  describes  one  Buddhist  stupa,  or  burial- 
mound,  '  in  the  Chola  country,  and  another  in  the 
Dravida  or  Pandya  kingdoms,  as  ascribed  to 
Asoka'  (V.  A.  Smith,  Aiokct,  p.  47).  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  the  coming  struggle  was  to  be 
between  the  advancing  power  of  Saivism  as  op- 
posed to  the  Jain  belief  and  the  fading  influence 
of  Buddhism.  There  is  further  internal  evidence 
in  the  great  classical  Tamil  romances — the  Mani- 
mekhalai,  and  Sillapp'adhikaram — of  the  2nd 
oent.  that  at  that  period  Buddhists,  Jains,  and 
Saivas  lived  in  harmony,  whereas  the  third  great 
Tamil  classic — the  Jivaga  Chintdniani  of  the  10th 
cent.,— gives  evidence  of  the  hostility  of  both  Jains 
and  Saivas  to  the  Buddhist  faith. 

3-  Sacred  hymns  of  the  ^aivas. — The  revival 
of  the  Dravidian  worship  of  Siva  led  to  the  collec- 
tion of  all  the  early  Saiva  hymns,  composed  for 
singing  in  the  temples  to  Siva  during  worsliip,  into 
what  is  known  as  tne  Tiru  Murai,  or  Holy  Sayings. 
The  first  three  books  of  this  collection  contain 
the  poems  of  the  most  renowned  sage  and  saint  of 
the  Tamils,  Tiru  Juuna  Sambandhar,  of  the  middle 
of  the  7th  cent.  A.D.  (V.  Venkayya,  Tamil  Anti- 

m.  No.  3  [1909]),  whose  image  is  still  worshipped 
vti  temples  of  the  south.  The  next  three  were 
the  poems  of  Appar,  or  Tiru  Navukk'arafju ;  and  the 
seventh — the  fast — those  of  Snndarar,  of  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries.  The  poems  of  this  collection, 
or  Devaram,  are  held  to  be  Divine  revelation,  and 
are  daily  recited,  in  Tamil  lands  in  the  Saiva 
temples,  by  a  special  class  of  priests.  To  this 
collection  are  further  added,  as  the  8th  part  of  the 
Tiru  Murai,  the  poems  of  Manikka  Vachakar, 
known  as  the  Tiru  Vdchahim,^  or  Holy  Sayings, 
which  date  from  A.D.  800  to  900  (J.  Vinson,  Sid- 
dhanta  Dipika,''  Aug.  1908 ;  V.  Venkayya,  Tamil 
Antiquary,  No.  3,  p.  vi).  A  ninth  collection,  by 
nine  minor  poets,  is  known  as  the  Tim  Isaipd,  one 
hymn  of  which  relates  to  a  temple  built  by  lia- 
iendra  Chola  I.  (A.D.  1012)  (lA  x.xxvi  [1907]  288). 
The  10th  is  by  a  mystic,  Tiru  Mular  ;  and  an  11th 
contains  some  poems  by  Nakklrar  Devar  of  the 
5th  or  6th  cent.  A.D.  Tlie  lastten  poems  of  this 
11th  collection  are  by  Nambi  Andar  Nambi ;  the 
last  three  form  the  basis  of  a  legendary  History  of 
Saints,  wliich  i^  known  as  the  Periya  Puranam, 
composed  by  Sekkirar,  under  the  patronage  of 
Knlottufiga  Chola  II.  (A.D.  1070-1118)  (Sundaram 
Filial,  M ilestoncs,  p.  3  ;  see  Barnett,  Catalogue, 
tat  a  nine-fold   collection   of   the    Tint  Murai). 


1  Hereafter  cited  u  T.  V. 


>  Hereafter  cited  aa  S.D. 


The  collection  of  early  devotional  literature,  to- 
gether with  the  poems  of  fourteen  later  Santana 
teachers,  are  sometimes  called  the  '  Sacred  Sutras 
of  the  Saivas.' 

The  10th  cent,  is  noted  for  the  sacred  Saiva 
poems  of  Pattanattu  Pillai,  while  in  the  16th  or 
17tli  cent,  all  the  floating  legends  concerning  the 
many  manifestations  of  the  energies  of  Siva  were 
collected  together  as  '  The  Sacred  Sports  of  Siva,' 
or  Tiru  Vilai  ddal  Puranam,  by  Paran  Joti.  The 
most  popular  and  sweetest  singer  of  Saiva  niystio 
raptures  was  Tayumanavar,  who  wrote  about  A.D. 
1650. 

This  period  of  revival  of  the  adoration  and  wor- 
ship of  Siva  exhibits,  as  an  outward  expression  of 
the  inward  devotion  of  the  people  to  their  Deity, 
the  bestowal  of  an  almost  mcredible  amount  of 
labour  and  skill  on  the  erection  in  A.D.  985  of  the 
famed  temple  at  Tanjore,  tlie  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  inscriptions  telling  of  the  gieat  vic- 
tories of  the  Chola  king,  Kaja  Raja  Deva  ( A.  D.  985). 
In  the  time  of  the  earlier  CJiola  king,  Parantaka  I. 
(A.D.  907),  the  temple  to  Siva  at  Chidambaram  is 
recorded  to  have  been  covered  with  gold  (,S'./.  In- 
scriptiotis,  vol.  i.  p.  112). 

The  most  revered  of  all  these  early  poets  was 
Tiru  Jiiana  Sambandhar,  who  is  said 
'  to  have  loolced  upon  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Jains  and  Buddhista 
as  the  one  object  of  Ium  life — of  every  one  of  his  numerous  hymns 
the  tenth  verse  is  uniformly  devoted  to  their  condemnation' 
(Sundaram  Pillai,  Milegtofnes,  p.  79}. 

He  is  said  to  have  converted  the  ruling  Pandya 
monarch  at  Madura  from  Jainism  back  to  the 
ancient  faith  in  Siva,  to  which  the  monarch's  wife 
and  prime  minister  had  adhered.  The  Periya 
Puranam  records  that  not  only  did  he  convince 
the  king  of  the  truths  of  baivism,  and  defeat  all 
the  arguments  brought  forward  in  support  of  Jain 
doctrines,  but  that  he  afterwards  took  care  that 
8000  Jains  should  be  massacred — a  massacre  which 
is  still  commemorated  at  Madura.  The  second 
greatest  of  these  early  poets  was  Manikka  Vachakar, 
the  author  of  the  T.V.,  who  in  the  9th  cent.  A.D. 
is  recorded,  in  the  Vdthav  urar  Purdnam,  to  have 
totally  defeated  the  Buddliists,  and  to  have  finally 
established  the  Saiva  faith  in  the  Chola  kin<,'doni. 
The  king  of  Ceylon  is  said  to  have  arrived  with  his 
surrounding  Buddhist  missionaries  at  the  court  of 
the  Chola  monarch,  who  vowed  to  exterminate 
them  if  Manjkka  Vachakar  could  establish  the 
truths  of  the  Saiva  faith  in  opposition  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Buddhists. 

It  is  strange  that  at  this  early  period  one  of  the 
keenest  philosophical  arguments  against  the  whole 
underlying  basis  of  Buddhism  and  idealism  was 
raised  by  the  Tamil  sage.  The  Buddhists,  in  their 
arguments  before  the  Chola  king,  stated  the  cardi- 
nal doctrine  of  their  belief  that  all  '  knowledge 
appears  and  in  an  instant  of  time  disappears  :  all 
is  ceaseless  flux.'  The  answer  of  Dravidian  India 
came  in  the  retort  of  Manikka  Vachakar,  that  in  all 
thought,  in  all  perception,  there  must  persist  a 
momentary  consciousness,  a  moment  of  appre- 
hension, which  persistence  was  in  itself  evidence 
of  reality.  The  argument  was  urged  by  Manikka 
Vacliakar,  who  asked  how  he  could  reply  to  a 
Buddhist  who  uttered  madness,  for, 
'  before  thou  didst  finish  uttering  forth  thy  words  and  meanings, 
since  thine  understanding  must  have  passed  away,  what  revela- 
tion of  truth  and  virtue  can  there  be  ? '  (Pope,  T.  V.  p.  Ixix). 

The  Buddhists,  after  long  disputations,  had  to 
confess  and  in  despair  cry  : 

*Thou  sayest  that  we  possess  neither  God  nor  salvation. 
What,  then,  is  your  God  and  your  salvation?' 

The  best  non-doctrinal  answer  to  this  question  is  to 
be  found  in  the  T.  V.  of  Manikka  Vacliakar,  now 
available  for  English  readers  in  the  versified  tr.  by 
Pope.  These  '  Holy  Sayings '  are,  in  the  words  of 
the  translator  (p.  ix,  preface) : 
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•d»nr  redted  In  all  the  great  lUiT»  templM  of  South  India, 
an  on  every  one'i  lipe,  and  ate  aa  dear  U>  the  heart*  of  va«t 
maltiludM  bt  excellent  people  there  aa  the  l>salnu  of  Uavid  are 
to  Jews  and  Cliristiana.'  ,        .    n  r 

It  U  held  that  in  South  India  the  influence  of 
theee  hymiis  was  suoli  that  ^  .  ,  .     .  j 

■|»ttM  olow  ol  the  9th  century  both  Buddhism  and  Jainuni  had 
baoome  Inert  and  dead  '  (S.D.,  July  1909;  NalU»wanii  Pillai, 
Saiva  Religion).  ,        ..        i  c  »• 

In  these  liyinns,  or  devotional  son^  of  mystic 
rapture  over  the  works  and  grace  of  Siva,  and  tell- 
ing of  tlie  ecstatic  joy  of  release  from  the  bondage 
of  ignorance  and  fieeds,  Pope  saw  everywhere  the 
influence  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  the  deity  Siva 
taking  the  place  of  Krsiia,  the  heroic  deity  of  the 
Sanskrit  poem  (dating  in  its  earliest  form  from  400 
B.C.  to  A.D.  200).  The  doctrine  of  bhakti,  or  faith 
of  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  finds  expression  in  the  Saiva 
doctrine  of  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  soul  to  the 
belief  and  hope  that  Siva  ^vill,  through  liis  grace, 
grant  knowledge  of  the  soul's  true  nature,  by 
whicli  revelation  of  knowledge  the  soul  would 
obtain  release  {nmkti)_iTom  transmigrations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ^aiva,  Aqamanta,  either  the  position 
of  the  soul  with  regard  to  the  grace  of  the  Deity  is 
helpless,  in  the  position  of  a  kitten  towards  its 
mother,  until  the  grace  of  the  Deity  seizes  it  and 
brings  it  into  salvation— a  doctrine  known  as 
marjari-bhakti,  or  cat-like  faith  ;  and  this  has 
been  descrilxid  as  the  lowest  (sd  bhakti  adhamah) 
form  of  faith.  Or,  the  soul  may  co-operate  in 
securing  salvation,  being  in  the  position  of  a  young 
monkey  grasping  its  mother — a  doctrine  known 
as  markatatniaja-bhakti,  or  monkey-like  faith, 
which  is  commended  (S.Z).,  Oct.  1910,  Agamic  note, 
p.  192). 

Pope  held  that  this  doctrine  of  bhakti,  or  faith, 
permeated  the  whole  after-history  of  Saivism  in  a 
form  in  which 

'  the  fervent  self-nefjating  love  and  worship  of  Siva  is  represented 
as  includint;  all  religion  and  transcending  every  kind  of  religious 
observance '  (T.  V.  p.  Ixvii). 

The  flame  of  revolt  against  Jainism  and  Bud- 
dhism is  said  to  liave  been  fanned  to  a  fiery 
persecution  in  the  8th  cent,  by  Kuniarila  Bliatta 
(a  Brahman  from  Behar),  who  preached  all  over 
India  antagonism  to  Buddhists  and  Jains  alike,  and 
inculcated  a  purer  Brahmanism.  It  was  left  to 
Sahkaracharya,  towards  the  end  of  the  8th  or  begin- 
ning of  the  9th  cent.,  to  give  the  death-blow  to 
Buddhi.sm  in  the  south,  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  wider  and  more  philosojjhio  Saivism  than  its 
earlier  forms.  Born  a  Nambutiri  Brahman,  in  South 
India,  at  Malabar,  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  32  in 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  having  crowded  into  a 
short  life  an  enormous  outpouring  of  his  genius 
and  learning  in  commentaries  on  the  Upanisads, 
Brahma-sutras,  and  Bhagavad-Glta,  while  a  vast 
number  of  revivalist  short  poems,  still  recited  in 
the  south,  are  ascribed  to  him. 

In  these  commentaries  India  saw  its  culminating 
point,  in  philosophic  reasoning,  in  the  doctrine  he 
taught  of  advaita,  or  non-duality — the  Indian  form 
of  monistic  idealism.  The  monistic  doctrine  of 
Sahkara,  with  its  underlying  principle  of  a  fictitious 
mayO,,  coniuring  up  an  unreal  cosmos  of  dream  life, 
with  an  abstract  subject  of  thonglit  as  ultimate 
entity,  was  too  va^e  and  idealistic  to  fonn  a  basis 
for  a  religion  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  non-Brfthmanical  Dravidians  for  realism  and 
personal  worship' and  love  for  a  Deity.  Sahkara, 
therefore,  admitted,  as  a  preliminary  to  full  know- 
le<lge  of  his  advaita  doctrines,  tiie  worship  of 
various  manifestations  of  Siva  aa  fonns  of  the  All- 
Go<l,  inculcating  a  more  refined  form  of  the  worsliip, 
as  oppo.ied  to  the  popular  worship  of  the  iaktis,  or 
female  divinities.  .  He  founded  throughout  India 
four  monasteries,  and  his  immediate  disciples 
established  ten  orders  of  Saiva  ascetics  to  carry  on 
the  attack  against  the  rival   Buddhist  monastic 


orders.  The  present  ^uru,  or  spiritual  head— 
thirty-third  in  succession  from  Sahkara— of  the 
monastery  he  founded  at  Srihggri,  in  Mysore,  is 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Tulu-speaking 
Smarta  Brajinians  who  adhere  to  the  advaita 
doctrine  of  Sahkara,  which  is  still  taught  among 
Sm&rt&  Brahmans  in  every  considerable  village  in 
the  south.  , 

The  spread  of  the  worship  of  Siva  was  in  the 
10th  cent,  further  fostered  by  the  conquests  by 
the  Chola  Saiva  monarcli,  Raia  Raja  Deva  (A.D. 
985),  of  the  ancient  Cliera  and  Pandya  kingdoms 
and  Ceylon,  until  finally  the  whole  east  coast  be- 
came a  united  Chola  and  Eastern  Chalukyan 
empire  by  matrimonial  alliances  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  In  the  Deccan  a  great  revival  of 
Saivism  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
time  of  Bijjala,  a  Jain  who  liad  usurped  the 
throne  of  the  last  of  the  later  Chalukyan  monarchs, 
Some^vara  IV.  An  inscription,  of  about  A.D.  1200, 
gives  an  account  of  how  the  deity  Siva 
'  specially  created  a  man  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hostile 
observances  of  the  Jains  and  Buddhists'  (Thurston,  op.  nt. 
iv.  239). 

There  is,  further,  a  tradition  that  an  incarnation 
of  the  bull — always  associated  with  Siva  as  a 
form  of  his  energy — was  sent  to  earth  in  order  to 
restore  the  worship  of  Siva,  and  that  this  incarna- 
tion appeared  as  a  Kanarese  Brahman,  born  near 
Bijapur  and  called  Basava  (Kanarese  for  'bull') 
(Fleet,  lA  v.  [1876]  239).  Basava  in  due  course 
liad  the  usurping  Jain,  Bijjala,  assassinated,  after 
whieli  Chenna  Iteava,  the  nephew  of  Basava, 
established  the  Saiva  religion  in  the  Kanarese 
country.  The  Saivas  there  are  known  as  Vira 
&aiva,  'champions  of  Siva,'  or  Saiva  Bhaktat, 
forming  the  sect  of  Lihgayats,  who  wear  tlie  lihgam 
and  worship  Nandi,  the  bull  of  Siva. 

4.  Vaisnavisra  and  Hindu  refori^ers.— The  wor- 
ship of  Vis'nu,  as  opposed  to  that  of  hiva,  was  taught 
by  Kamanujacharya,  a  Brahman  born  in  the  12th 
cent.  [Barnett,  Bhagavadqita,  1905,  p.  55,  says  A.D. 
1017],  near  Madras.  Faith  in,  and  worship  of,  a 
Supreme  Being,  Vi§nu  or  Vasndeva,  as  Cause  and 
Creator  of  the  world  as  a  real  obiective  existing 
cosmos,  were  inculcated,  with  the  belief  in  soul  as 
different  from  the  Universal  Soul.  The  doctrine 
taught  respecting  the  Deity  is  that  known  as 
viU^tadvaita,  or  qualified  non-duality,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  earlier  advaita  doctrine  of  Sahkara. 
The  Supreme  Deity,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
is  both  the  cause  of  the  material  world  and  the 
substance  out  of  which  it  was  created.  Faith  in 
this  Deity  became  the  centre  of  a  revived  Bhfi- 
gavatism.  The  persecution  of  Ramanuja  by  the 
Chola  monarch,  Kulottuhga  or  Rajendra  Chola  11. 
(A.D.  1070  to  1118),  led  eventually  to  the  spread  of 
these  new  Bhagavat  doctrines  all  over  India.  This 
was  not  finally  accomplished  until  the  14th  cent., 
when  a  new  southern  teacher,  R<amananda,  brought 
up  at  St.  Thome,  near  Madras,  became  a  convert 
to  Bhagavatism  in  a  worship  of  Rama  Chandra,  an 
incarnation  of  Visnu,  which  he  preached  as  a  faith 
for  the  mass  of  tlie  people.  The  contact  of  Aryan 
learning  and  Dravidian  religious  feeling  thus  led 
to  a  revival  of  Hinduism  all  over  India,  for  from 
Ramanuja  in  tlie  12th  century 

'  were  spiritually  descended  Ramananda  in  the  14th,  and  Vidyi- 
pati  and  Chaitjinya  in  the  16th— the  three  apostles  of  Vaish- 
navism  in  Hindustan,  Behar,  and  Bengal'  (lloernle,  Uiat.  (/ 
India,  92). 

The  chief  followers  of  Ramanuja,  known  as  Sri 
Vai^navas,  are  divided  into  two  schools  or  sects 
—those  of  the  North  and  those  of  the  South,  or 
Vadn  galni,  and  Ten  galai.  Both  schools  hold  to 
the  Vedasand  Vedantas,  the  Northern  school  being 
more  orthodox  in  holding  them  as  authoritative  re- 
velations. The  Northern  school,  further,  recognizes 
I  a  male  and  a  female  energy  in  the  Deity,  and 
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'strongly  insists  on  the  concomitancy  of  tiie  buraan  will  for 
securing  saivation,  wliereas  the  South  School  maintains  the 
irresistibility  of  Divine  grace  in  human  salvation'  (Kennet, 
I A  iii.  [1874]). 

The  two  schools  are  thus — like  the  ^aiva  Agamic 
schools — divided  on  the  subject  of  cat-like  and 
monkey-like  faith.  The  Southern  school,  in  place 
of  the  Vedas,  use  their  own  canonical  books  of 
scripture,  consisting  of  4000  verses  in  Tamil,  known 
as  the  Nalayira  Prabandham.  These  verses  are 
ascribed  to  saints  called  dlvdrs,  held  to  have  been 
incarnations  of  the  Deity.  These  alvars  are  de- 
scribed as  '  those  drowned  in  or  maddened  with 
God  love '  (A.  Govindacharya,  Lives  of  the  Alvars, 
Mysore,  1902).  The  modern  Bhagavata  doctrine 
of  faith  of  the  South  school  of  the  Sri  Vaisnavas 
has  been  raised  to  sublime  heights  in  the  Artha 
Panchaka  al  Pillai  Lokacharya  (A.D.  1213),  until 
this  faith 

*in  its  outward  progress  becomes  more  and  more  intense  and 
nptorons.  Instead  of  compelling  it  becomes  inviting,  instead 
of  repeUin^  it  becomes  bewitching.  Effort  is  merged  in  craving. 
Selt-aaaertion  jfives  place  to  self-abandon.  The  heart  has  be- 
come poured  into  the  intellect,  or  rather,  the  intellect  has 
become  fused  with  the  heart '  (tr.  A.  Govindach&rya,  JRAS, 
July  1910). 

The  last  great  Southern  apostle  of  Vaisnavism 
was  Madhvacharya,  born  1331  as  a  Saiva  follower 
of  Sahkara,  who  became  a  fierce  opponent  of  the 
Saivas  and  of  the  advaita  philosophy.  He  preached, 
in  opposition,  pure  duality,  or  dvaita,  holding  that 
the  Supreme  Being  and  the  soul  are  different  from 
matter,  maya,  which  he  held  to  be  real  and  eternal. 
The  Supreme  Soul  of  Being  was  by  him  held  to  be 
Vi^nu  or  Naravana,  incarnated  as  Kr.sna,  and 
salvation  was  held  to  be  gained  by  bhakU,  or  love 
for  Vayu  the  son  of  Visnn. 

In  the  South  Kanarese  country  most  of  the  Tulu- 
speaking  Brahmans  are  followers  of  Madhva,  and, 
as  might  be  ex|)ected,  most  of  the  Dra vidian  Hindu 
classes  are  Saivas.  A,t  present  a  wide-spread  re- 
vival of  interest  in  Saivisra  is  taking  place  in 
South  India,  which  demands  the  close  attention  of 
all  those  interested  in  the  future  religious  life  of 
India,  which  seems  destined  to  be  influence*!  by 
the  principle  underlying  the  formulated  doctrines 
of  the  Saivas.  At  a  recent  Saiva  conference,  held 
in  1909,  at  Trichinopoly,  attended  by  Saivas  from 
most  of  the  Southern  districts  and  even  from  Ceylon 
and  Jafl'na,  it  is  reported  that  the  proceedings  were 
opened  by  the  recitation  of  some  verses  of  the 
Devdram  and  T.V.,'  which  the  Saivites  like  to  call 
their  Psalms.'  The  report  further  states  that '  the 
Saiva  Siddhanta  ha.s  been  from  the  Ijeginning 
chiefly  the  philosophy  of  the  Sudras.'  The  spirit 
of  the  present  revival  may  be  seen  from  the  com- 
ments made  on  the  report  by  the  learned  editor 
of  the  S.D.,  V.  V.  Ramanan— first,  to  the  ellect 
that  there  were  as  many  Brahmans  present  'as 
could  possibly  be  expected  in  such  strictly  re- 
ligious functions ' ;  and,  second,  that  '  the  greatest 
Apostles  of  God  whose  teachings  constitute  the 
Saivddvaita  Siddhdnta  were  for  the  most  part 
Brahmans,  and  they  threw  open  the  flood-gates  of 
true  spiritual  life  for  all  children  of  God.'  A 
further  significant  fact  in  connexion  wuth  this 
revival  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Saiva  re- 
ligion is  the  increasing  use  made  by  Saiva  writers 
of  Scriptural  phrases  and  analogies.  A  knowledge 
of  the  lormulated  doctrines  of  the  &a.iva.  Siddhdnta 
will,  therefore,  become  an  increasing  necessity  for 
all  those  anxious  to  understand,  or  who  are  brought 
into  contact  with,  the  religious  life  of  South  India, 
which  seems  to  tend  towards  a  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  tolerance  for  surronnding  religious 
beliefs,  and  in  the  direction  of  purifying  Saivism 
from  the  degrailing  elements  contained  in  the 
gToaaer  forms  of  Sakti-worship. 

S  Formulated  doctrines  of   the   Saivas.— The 
scbolaatic  theological  doctrines  of  the  Saivas  were 


in  mediaeval  times  set  forth  in  metrical  stanzas, 
with  necessary  commentaries  for  tlieir  proper  in- 
terpretation, by  a  series  of  poet-philosophers  held 
to  have  been  spiritually  descended  from  the  first 
of  these  poets  who  received  the  earliest  form  in 
which  they  exist  in  South  India,  as  a  revelation 
from  the  Deity.  This  first  form  is  known  as  the 
Siva  JMna  Bodham,^  or  '  Enlightenment  in  ^iva- 
knowledge.'  It  was  composed — or  arranged — by 
Mey-kandar  Devar,  the  Divine  Seer  of  the  Truth, 
in  or  about  A.D.  1223.  Mey-kandar  was  followed 
by  Marai  Jnana  Sambandhar,  who  wrote  the  Saiva 
samai/d-neri,  and  whose  disciple,  the  famed  Kotta- 
vahgudi  Umapati  Sivacharyar,  composed,  in  or 
about  A.D.  1313,  the  Siva-prakdsam,^  or  'Light  of 
Siva,'  the  Tim  Arut Payan,^  or  'Fruit  of  Divine 
Grace,'  and  the  Sahkarj>a  Nirakaranam.  The 
S.  J.  B.  of  Mey-kandar  is  held  to  be  the  most  authori- 
tative of  all  these  works,  as  being  a  direct  revela- 
tion from  Siva, 

'  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  way  to  proceed  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  body  full  of  sorrow  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
soul  and  thence  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Spirit '  (tr. 
Nallaswami  Pillai,  Madras,  1S95). 

It  is  a  free  translation  into  Tamil — in  Asiriyam 
metre  with  a  commentary  in  Veinba  metre — of 
twelve  Sanskrit  stanzas  said  to  have  formed  part 
of  Kaurava  Agamn,  of  which  Agamas,  or  early 
works  in  Sanskrit  inculcating  the  mystic  worship 
of  Siva  and  Sakti,  there  are  .said  to  be  28,  now 
gradually  coming  to  light,  of  which  two  have  been 
translated.*  The  Tamil  stanzas  of  Mey-kandar 
are  of  such 

'extreme  terseness  of  diction  and  brevity  of  expression  that 
even  the  ordinary  Pundits  are  not  able  to  understand  them 
without  proper  conmientaries,  and  very  few  Pundits  can  be 
found  in  Southern  India  who  are  able  to  expound  the  text 
properly  even  now '  (Nallaswami  Pillai,  op.  cit.  p.  vlii). 

Bamett  has  recently  contended  {./MAS,  July 
1910) — and  his  view  has  been  accepted  in  ^aiva 
centres  in  Madras— that  the  formulated  doctrines 
of  the  Saivas,  as  they  first  appear  in  the  S.J.B., 
reached  the  Southern  Dravidians  from  the  north. 
His  contention  is  therefore  that  the 
'  hving  faith  of  the  majority  of  living  Tamils  is  almost  in  every 
respect,  and  certainly  in  all  essentials,  the  same  do<:trine  that 
was  taught  in  Kaslimir  about  the  beginnmg  of  the  11th  cent, 
by  Abhinava  Gupta.' 

Both  of  the  schools  he  traces  to  the  Svetdivatara 
Upanisad,  and  points  out  that 

'the  elements  of  .the  Tamil  6aiva  Siddhanta,  the  Sanskrit 
Agamas,aad  the  Saiva  theology  of  Kashmir  are  all  contained 
in  the  Soetdivatara  Upanimd.,  which  was  canonical  long 
before  the  days  of  Sankara'  (S.D.,  June  1910). 
These  ideas  of  the  Svetdivatara  Upanisad  were 
in  Kashmir  formulated  into  the  Spanda  and  Praty- 
abhijiia  schools,  and,  according  to  Bamett, 
'meanwhile  filtered  down  through  various  channels  into  the 
lands  of  the  Dravidians,  for  whose  ancient  cults  it  supplied  a 
theological  basis.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  conclusion  on  this 
point,  as  to  whether  the  formulated  doctrines  of 
the  Saivas  descended  from  north  to  south  or 
a.scended  from  south  to  north— for  the  Svetdivatara 
Upanisad  and  the  various  current  schools  of 
Indian  philosophy,  such  as  the  Sahkhya,  Yoga, 
and  Vedanta,  M-ere  in  the  5th  cent,  equally  well 
known  in  the  south  and  in  the  north,  and  Sanskrit 
was  used  for  literary  purposes  in  the  south  as  well 
as  in  the  north— all  the  technical  terms  of  the 
system  and  its  essential  features  are  contained  in 
Saiva  devotional  literature  of  South  India  from 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  These  technical  terms 
and  essential  features  are — as  set  forth,  towards 
the^end  of  the  8th  or  beginning  of  the  9th  cent., 
in  Sahkara's  Commentary  on  the  Brahma  Satraa 
(ii.  2.  37)— that 

I  Hereafter  cited  as  S.J.B.  2  Hereafter  cited  as  S.P. 

'  Hereafter  cited  as  T.A.P. 

*  A  full  account  of  the  Agnmat  is  given  by  V.  V.  Rainapan  in 
his  tr.  of  Appaya's  Commentary  on  Vedanta-sOtros  (Madras ; 
now  being  printed  in  parts). 


so 
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*  th*  Lord  (Pati)  wu  the  opentire  nuse  o(  the  world,  and  that 
the  bonds  (pdiam)  o(  Uie  soul  (poiu,  or  animal)  were  broken  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Lord.' 

The  formuluted  doctrines,  as  they  first  appear  in 
the  S.J.B.,  merely  give  the  scholiiatic  explanation 
of  these  terms,  and  teach  the  means  wliereliy  tlie 
middle  term  (in  pati  piliam  paMi),  the  '  bond,'  or 
pdUam,  may  be  sublimated,  and  how  the  soul,  or 
paht,  free  from  the  fetter,  may  then  unite  with 
its  Master,  the  Lord. 

These  formulated  doctrines,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  extract  a  consistent  account  from 
conflicting  interpretations,  are  as  follows  : — 

i.  Siva,  the  efficient  cause  ok  creation.— 
A  First  Cause  is  postulated  from  a  principle  of 
effect  and  cause.  According  to  the  S.J.B.,  be- 
cause the  Universe  is  seen  difl'erentiated  into  forms 
known  as  '  he,  she,  and  it,'  and  undergoes  changes 
of  devolution,  continuation,  and  involution,  it  re- 
quires a  First  Cause ;  just  as,  when  one  sees  a  pot, 
a  cause — the  potter— is  required.  This  First  Cause 
ia  not,  however,  reduced  to  the  advaifa,  or  non- 
duality  of  Sankara — One  only  without  a  Second — 
where  the  cosmos  is  a  delusion  conjured  up  as  a 
dream  by  an  unreal  indya.  The  Saiva  system  is, 
nevertheless,  held  to  be  adyaita,  and  to  be  founded 
on  strict  non-duality.  Siva  is,  accordingly,  the 
Sole  Cause,  without  any  other  co-o[)erating  deity 
such  as  Brahma  or  Vi^nu,  the  Brahmanic  Creator 
and  Preserver,  for  'we  cannot  find  out  cause  for 
ultimate  cause'  (Siva  Jndna  RatndvaW^  [a  modern 
catechism]).  Siva  stands  supreme  ;  all  the  deities 
of  later  Brahnianism  are  merely  of  the  nature  of 
highest  souls,  dependent  on  Siva  to  carry  out  his 
disposition  or  energy.  He  alone  is  the  source 
from  which  the  cosmos  is  energized  throughout 
its  course  of  creation,  preservation,  and  involu- 
tion. He  is  never  the  object  of  thought,  he  re- 
mains eternally  pure  Subject.  He  is  neither 
spiritual  form,  nor  is  he  formless  (S.P.  xiv.). 

Almost  the  first — the  ever  repeated — verse  of  the  Kxtral 
declares ;  *  He  has  neither  likes  nor  dislikes  (desires  nor  non- 
desires).'  To  the  question,  Has  God  form  or  no  form,  or  is  He 
both  form  and  formless  ?  we  find  the  answer,  *  He  has  all 
the  above  three  and  none  of  these '  (S,J.R.).  It  is  also 
declared  that  '  He  is  form  and  not  form,  but  to  those  who 
know  Him  he  has  the  form  of  knowledge  '  {T.A.P.  I.  iv.).  He 
ifl  also  said  to  be  '  incomprehensible  by  His  greatness,  by  His 
minuteness,  by  His  great  grace,  and  in  the  benefits  He  confers ' 
(S.J.B.  L  3).  Being  neither  spirit  nor  form,  but  'being  Abso- 
lute Being  (or  md)  or  pure  Subject,  he  can  never  be  the  object 
of  cognition '  (Hoisington,  S.P.  xiiL).  The  full  definition  of 
Siva,  considered  to  be  the  true  and  only  full  One,  is  :  '  Tliat 
which  is  perceived  by  the  senses  is  a-sat  (not-Being  or  Change- 
able). That  which  is  not  so  perceived  does  not  exist.  God  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  hence  called  Siva  Sat  (pure 
Being)  by  the  wise,  chit  (pure  Intelligence)  or  Siva,  when  not 
understood  by  tjie  hmnan  intelligence,  and  Sat  (Being)  when 
perceived  by  divine  intelligence'  (S.J.B.  vi.).  He  is,  as  tran- 
scendent Being,  in  inseparable  connexion  with  dispositions  or 
higher  energies,  the  para  saktis,  of  Being,  Intelligence,  and 
Bliss,  or  Sat,  chit,  ananda. 

Notwithstanding  these  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  advaita  nature  of  Siva  as  Final  Cause  and 
Abstract  Subject  of  Thought,  he  is,  in  one  form  or 
another,  represented  in  the  many  Saiva  temples. 
It  is  contended,  by  the  modern  Saiva  reformer, 
who  sees  that  '  the  worst  feature  of  modern 
Hinduism  is  its  idolatry'  (Nallaswami,  op.  cit., 
Preface),  that  all  these  forms  in  temples  are  merely 

gmbolical  of  some  idea  or  thought  respecting  a 
eitjr  who  eternally  remains  formless.  In  popular 
imagination  these  temple-forms  are  viewed  as  the 
very  abode  of  a  deity,  to  whom  food  and  offerings 
are  presented  for  material  enjoyment.  "The  two 
idols  to  which  popular  Saivism  pays  peculiar 
adoration  are, 

'flrst,  the  Mijam  and  liAgi;  and,  secondly,  the  image  of  Siva 
accompanied  with  Uni&,  whose  form  is  generally  combined  into 
one  with  his.  These  really  represent  one  idea,  Siva  and  Sakti, 
the  god  and  the  energy  which  is  inseitarable  from  him,  which 
combine  to  create,  sustain,  and  destroy  the  Universe'  " 

T.V.  P.XXZT). 


'  (I'ope, 


I  nereatt«r  cited  «■  S.J.R. 


The  worship  of  the  lihgam  and  lihqi  is  explained 
by  intellectual  ^aivas  to  be  the  worship  not  of  phallic 
emblems,  but  of  the  representatives  of  the  pillar 
or  tem|)le  of  the  Deity,  and  various  other  ideas 
told  of  in  the  Purfiiias,  such  as  the  pillar  of  lire  in 
which  the  energy  oit  Siva  ai)peared  liefore  Brahm& 
and  Vi^nu,  to  sliow  his  supremacy,  so  that  thence- 
forth 

'  the  worship  of  the  liAgam  has  been  Inaugurated  in  the  world. 
The  pedestal  ((t%i)  is  Mahadevi,  and  the  lihgam  itself  la  the 
visibU;  Maheivara  '  (Pope,  T.  V.  15'J). 

(a)  The  necessity  for  creation. — There  exists,  it 
is  held,  an  eternal  necessity  that  a  cosmos  must 
be  created,  because  souls,  which  never  vary  in 
number  and  are  eternal,  require  a  cosmos  wherein 
to  work  out  the  result  of  kamui,  or  deeds,  which 
is  also  eternal. 

The  S.P.,  therefore,  says  that 
*  Creation  is  an  act  of  grace ;  in  the  world  alone  soulf  are  ftbia 
to  eat  their  karma  and  to  rid  themselves  of  impurity  and 
attain  muifi',  union  with  God'  (Goodwill,  S.D.,  March  1903, 
p.  148). 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  doctrine  is  that 
deeds,  or  karma,  must  be  ripened  before  they  can 
be  eaten  or  consumed;  and,  as  a  place  for  this 
process  of  ripening  is  necessary,  a  cosmos  must  of 
necessity  be  evolved,  and  this  evolution  can  take 
place  only  through  the  grace,  or  love,  of  Siva.  It 
IS  not  until  deeds  of  the  past  births,  deeds  of  the 

E resent  birth,  and  deeds  of  the  enlightened  dona 
etween  enlightenment  and  final  release  mo 
'  balanced'  that  final  union  of  the  soul  with  Siva 
ensues.  The  T.A.P.  (vi.  1)  clearly  states  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  release  to  take  place  until  '  the 
unequal  good  and  evil  become  balanced.'  All  deed 
being  an  evil,  as  merely  leading  to  re-births,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  Siva,  through  his  grace, 
should  evolve  a  Universe,  at  the  end  of  each  £eon, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  flock  of  souls  who  have  not 
attained  the  balancing  of  their  deeds  and  release 
in  previous  existences  of  the  phenomenal  Universe. 
At  the  commencement  of  each  a;on 
'  the  unconscious  souls  shrouded  in  that  primeval  darkness  are 
responsible — in  some  inexplicable  fashion — for  the  old,  eternal 
deeds,  the  fruit  of  which  must  be  consumed  by  each  at  the  time 
of  its  maturity '  (Pope,  Ndladiydr,  p.  07). 

The  S.P.,  which  of  all  the  texts  gives  the  clearest 
exposition  of  this  Dravidian  method  of  dealing 
with  the  soul's  state  of  'original  sin,'  does  so  by 
merely  saying  that  it  is  the  soul's  natural  st.tte ; 
that  there  is  no  assignable  cause  for  it ;  that, 
while  the  Deity  is  pure,  the  soul  is  impure  in  the 
natural  state,  just  as  the  coat  of  rust  is  natural  to 
copper  (Hoisington,  p.  149). 

(o)  Method  and  source  of  creation. — Absolute 
Being  having  been  acceptecf  by  the  Dravidians  as 
the  highest  philosophic  truth  that  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  surrounding  current  Yoga,  Sankhya, 
and  Vedanta  philosophies,  it  became  a  necessity 
to  bring  this  philosophic  conception  into  con- 
formity witli  the  religious  wants  of  the  people. 
The  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  Dravidian  folk — 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  enfold  in  Hinduism — 
demanded  a  beneficent  Deity,  all-powerful  and 
all-gracious,  willing  and  able  to  save  the  soul  from 
the  haunting  terrors  of  transmigrations  in  higher 
and  lower  forms,  the  awards  of  deed,  and  a  real 
Universe.  Realism— the  banner  of  the  revolt 
under  which  the  Dravidian  intellect  fought 
against  Aryan  non-duality— finally  conquered, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  so-called  advaita,  or  non- 
duality,  of  the  philosophic  conception  of  Siva  had 
to  become  graduated  down  till  it  became  what  is 
virtually  a  form  of  dvaita,  or  duality. 

The  stages  of  reasoning  by  which  this  transition 
is  graduated  could  hardly  ever  have  appealed  to 
popular  imagination,  or  even  to  common  intelli- 
gence. Saiva  philosophy,  loth  to  hold  the  cosmos 
as  unreal,  as  the  dream  product  of  unreal  maya, 
and  still  keen  to  caU  its  system  advaita,  or  non- 
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duality,  had,  neverthejess,  to  frame  a  theory  to 
explain  Ett'ect  from  Siva,  Ultimate  Cause.  To 
postulate  matter  (see  SAltKHYA)  would  have  at  once 
reduced  the  system  to  pu/e  duality,  inconsistent 
with  tlie  conception  of  Siva ;  accordingly  there 
was  postulated  merely  the  existence  of  an  under- 
lying basis  of  creation,  an  essence,  a  form  of 
matter,  elemental  matter  which  was  called  pure 
{suddha)  maya.  This  pure  mdya,  or  elemental 
abstract  matter,  is  held  to  co-exist  with  Siva 
eternally,  producing  differentiated  spheres  of 
action  for  souls.  Pure  maud  has,  however,  no 
connexion  with  souls,  which  are  associated  with 
an  impure  form  of  elemental  matter  (akin  to  the 
Sahkhya  prakfti)  known  as  impure  (aiuddha) 
maya.  In  tliis  impure  maya  inhere  the  malas,  or 
impurities  of  souls — those  of  karma,  or  deed,  and 
dnavam,  ignorance,  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
soul  {anu)  (Tattva  Kaltalei,  p.  14). 

Siva,  co-existing  with  pure  nulya  as  an  efficient 
cause  of  creation,  is  pure  thought  (chit),  pure  bliss 
(ananda),  aa  dispositions  or  energies,  as  well  as 
having  the  dispositions  or  energies  of  desire  or 
will  (iccha),  action  (Ariya),  and  knowledge  (^Vtajia). 
These  are  the  highest  of  Siva's  energies,  liis  para 
iaktU,  essentially  connected  with  him,  but  over 
which  he  stands  aloof  and  supreme.  From  the 
first  two  of  these  panl  iaktis,  thought  and  bliss, 
are  successively  developed  thejjard  iaktis  of  desire, 
action,  and  wisdom. 

All  existence,  from  Absolute  Being  to  earth, 
is  differentiated  as  possessing  essential  natures, 
categories,  or  properties  called  tattvas.  Of  these 
tattvas  there  are  36  primary,  which  produce  a 
cosmos  of  60  subordinate  tattvas.  The  36  pri- 
mary tattvas  contain  5  pure  tattvas,  which  spring 
into  being  by  the  grace  of  Siva's  para  iaktis.  Of 
the  6  pure  tattvas  the  1st  is  Nadam,  the  male 
energy  of  Deity,  developed  from  pure  mdyd ;  the 
2nd  IS  Vindu,  the  female  enerL'y  of  Deity,  developed 
from  Nadam ;  the  3rd,  devejoped  from  Vindu,  is 
Sada  Siva,  or  the  state  of  Siva  before  assuming 
forms  for  the  enlightenment  of  souls ;  the  4th 
is  I6vara,  developed  from  Sada  Siva,  which  is  the 
obscuring  element ;  and  the  5th,  developed  from 
Isvara,  is  pure  knowledge,  the  pure  element  which 
enlightens  souls  (Hoisingtqn,  'Tattva  Kattalei,' 
JAOS,  1854).  The  Sada  Siva  tattva  is  that  in 
which  the  two  energies  of  action  and  knowledge 
are  equal,  the  Isvara  tattva  is  that  in  wliicli 
action  predominates  over  knowledge,  and  the 
pure  knowledge  tattva  is  that  in  which  the  energy 
of  knowledge  predominates  over  that  of  action. 

It  follows  from  this  that  Siva  may  be  taken  as 
the  efficient  cause  of  creation,  the  para  sdktis  being 
the  instrumental  cause,  and  mdyd  the  material 
cause. 

The  process  is  explained,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  else- 
where, in  .9.  P.  (xxii.).  llere  it  is  sta^d  that  the  Niidam,  or 
Bivam,  or  male  energy,  the  first  of  the  Siva  tattvas,  is  developed 
from  kv4ilei,  or  germ,  or  pure  mdyd,  by  the  operation  of  niva's 
parA  iakti,  knowledge ;  and  that,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
iakti  of  action,  Vindu,  or  separately  ori^nized  female 
"    ■'   Si 


_7,  Is  developed  from  Nadam ;  thence  Sada  Siva,  Isvara, 
and  pure  knowledge. 

These  5  pure  tattvas  pertain  only  to  the  highest 
order  of  souls,  the  vijndna  Icalars,  who  have  only 
the  single  m^tla  of  dnavam  ;  for  souls  associated 
with  the  impure  form  of  elemental  matter — iniimre 
mdyd — there  is  a  live-fold  investment,  or  paAcha 
kaflchuka,  developed,  by  the  grace  of  Sada  Siva, 
of  5  impure  tattvas  :  Kalara  (time),  Niyati  (neces- 
sity), Kala  (determination),  and— developed  from 
Kala — Vidya  (finite  knowledge),  and  Ragara  or 
Iccha  (desire).  In  addition  to  the  above  five-fold 
investment,  there  is  developed — by  the  grace  of 
pure  knowledge — first,  mula  prakfiti,^  the  source 

1  'The  S&nkhyas  maintain  that  Prakfiti  is  eternal.  But  that 
i»  not  correct ;  for,  aa  it  is  multifariously  varied  among  all 
I  of  souls,  it  is  not  eternal  (is  perishable)  like  an  earthen 


(material)  of  all  the  subsequent  developments : 
(1)  chittam  (the  will),  (2)  buddhi  (the  juclgment), 
(3)  ahamkdram  (the  individuality  or  the  I-maker), 
and  (4)  manas  (mind  or  understanding) ;  thence — 
very  mucli  after  the  manner  of  all  Saiikhyan  and 
other  Indian  metapliysics — tlie  20  primary  ele- 
mental natures,  tattvas,  or  categories,  earth,  water, 
fire,  and  ether  ;  ears,  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  nose  ;  tan- 
mdtras,  or  the  rudimentary  elements  of  sound, 
touch,  form,  smell ;  and  organs  of  actions,  hands, 
feet,  mouth,  excretion,  and  generation.  From 
these  primary  tattvas  are  developed,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  Indian  philosophy,  the  subordinate  60 
tattvas,  or  visible  physical  external  organs  (Hoi- 
sington,  loc.  cit.). 

ii.  The  soul. — The  soul  is  held  to  be  enclosed 
from  eternity  in  a  fine  or  subtle  body,  or  suksTna 
sarira.  This  is  an  inherent  covering  which  per- 
sists with  the  soul  through  all  its  transmigra- 
tions. It  passes  with  the  soul  to  the  various 
heavens  or  hells,  where  rewards  or  penalties  for 
good  and  evil  deeds  are  experienced,  and  it  also 
envelops  it  during  re-birth.  The  soul  is  called 
anu — a  word  derived  from  anu,  '  atom,'  because  it 
is  exceedingly  small ;  and  it  is  so  called  because, 
when  Rs.sociated  with  ignorance  or  diiavam,  the 
state  of  the  atom  is  very  small,  although  it  is  a 
Vindu  (cosmic  germ)  in  its  natural  state  (Nallas- 
wami,  S.J.B.  p.  4).  It  is  also  said  that  the  soul 
(Skr.  dtmd)  is  called  anu  ('  atom' ), 
'because  the  all-pervading  nature  of  the  soul  {iltma)  has 
become  limited  to  an  atom  by  its  bondage'  (5.i^.i{.). 

The  soul — from  eternity  being  associated  with 
the  impurities,  or  malas,  of  dnavam,  mdyd,  and 
karma — has  first  to  arouse  the  grace  (a^ntl)  of  the 
Deity  to  appear  as  an  obscuring  energy  or  tirodha 
iaktt,  before  the  soul,  freed  from  its  malas,  can 
gain  knowledge  and  'see  the  truth  of  its  oneness 
with  Siva'  (S.J.B.  vi.). 

The  soul  is  defined  in  the  S.J.B.  (i.)  as  '  mdydvi 
yantra  tanuvinul  dnmd  (atma),'  or  as  existing 
within  the  body  as  a  «iai/fZ-made  instrument.  AU 
souls  are  divided  into  (\)vijAdnakalars,  (2)pralayd- 
kalars,  and  (3)  sakalars.  The  first,  or  highest, 
order  of  souls — the  vijndnakalars — are  freed  from 
maya  and  karma  (matter  and  deeds),  and  have 
only  one  mala,  or  impurity,  of  dnavam,  or  nature 
of  the  soul.  These  souls  have  reached  the  sphere 
of  the  5  pure  tattvas,  and,  being  freed  from  future 
births  and  re-births,  merely  await  final  union  with 
Siva.  The  second  class  of  souls — the  pralaydkalars 
— are  under  the  influence  of  the  two  malas  of  dna- 
vam and  karma,  which  condition  them  to  renewed 
births  and  re-births.  The  third  class— the  sakalars 
— which  includes  all  human  beings  and  the  ordi- 
nary gods  or  devas,  have  the  three  malas  of  dnavam, 
karma,  and  mdyd,  and  are  subject  to  sense  per- 
ception, having  corporeal  existences,  wherein 
karma  has  to  be  balanced.  The  soul  which  has 
corporeal  existences  is  described  as  proceeding  at 
death  from  its  physical  body,  or  sthfila  iarira,  to 
'undergo  its  experiences  in  heaven  or  hell,  and  forgetting 
such  experiences,  just  as  a  dreamer  forgets  his  experiences  of 
the  waking  state,  passes  as  an  atom  in  its  Uukshma  ^rira 
state  into  a  suitable  womb  at  conception,  impelled  thereto  by 
the  desire  created  by  its  previous  karma*  (Nallaswami  PiUai, 
S.J.B.  p.  13). 

iii.  The  bond  and  the  release  of  the  soul. 
— The  pdsam,  the  bond,  which  fetters  the  soul's 
intelligence  is  a  rope  of  three  strands  made  up  of 
dnavam,  two-fold  deeds,  and  mdyd.  Anavam,  or 
state  or  character  of  the  soul  (anu,  '  atom '),  is 
the  first  strand  of  the  rope  which  fetters  the 
soul,  and  it  persists  beyond  the  other  two  strands. 
This  dnavam  is  an  essentially  inherent  mala,  or 
defilement,    which    darkens    the    soul's    light    or 

vessel.  Hence  its  source  or  cause  is  Maya '  (S.J.  /?.  xli.  [  Hoising- 
ton]).  This  is  opposed  to  the  Saiikhya  theory  that  mula  prakxUi, 
primordial  matter,  can  self-develop  the  cosmos. 
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intelltj^ence,  so  tliat  it  cannot  understand  its  true 
naturo  {S.J.B.  iv.),  its  oneness  with  Siva. 

Tliis  ignorance  or  darkness  of  tlio  soul  must 
receive  enli};litenincnt,  two-fold  deeds  must  be 
balanced,  and  maya  sablimate<l,  before  the  soul 
gains  its  final  release  {mukti,  Skr. ;  mutii  or  vldu, 
Tamil).  The  soul  was,  by  the  grace  of  Siva,  sent 
into  sense-perception  with  a  cosmos, 
*in  order  that,  the  effect  of  deeds  (a  parte  ante)  being  re- 


p.  xlvi). 

The  Final  Cause,  Siva,  being  pure  Subject  of 
thought,  could  never  be  an  object  of  knowledge  to 
the  soul.  Soul  being  associated  with  sense-per- 
ception cannot '  rise  aijove  itself  in  intelligence.' 

The  soul  can  daily  become  more  contemplative  ; 
more  conscious  that  there  must  be  some  final 
solution  of  its  unrest;  more  spiritual  (1)  by  per- 
forming all  the  usual  devotional  altruistic  practices 
(charya),  (2)  by  practice  of  religious  ritual  and 
worship  of  the  Deity  and  Divine  teachers  as 
symbolized  in  the  temples  (kriya),  and  (3)  by 
practices  (yoga)  of  a  physical  nature  to  aid  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Deity  (see  Yoga).  All  these 
three — charya,  kriya,  yoga — can  only  add  to  karma 
further  transmigrations.  They,  however,  so 
spiritualize  the  soul  that  it  becomes  fit  for  final 
leading  to  enlightenment. 

The  S.P.  (sutra  Ixxvi.)  sums  up  the  final  doc- 
trine of  release  by  declaring  that  the  triple  bond 
of  anavam,  karma,  and  ■maya  can  be  destroyed 
only  by  the  grace  of  Siva,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  para  iakti  of  pure  knowledge ;  this  alone 
will  '  cau.se  the  soul  to  unite  with  the  Divine  feet 
of  Siva.'  The  S.J.B.  (sutra  viii.)  shows  how  the 
grace  (or  and)  of  Siva  supplies  a  Divine  teacher, 
or  guru,  to  enlighten  the  soul : 

'The  Lord,  appearing  aa  guru  to  the  soul,  which  has 
advanced  in  charya,  kriyd,  and  yoga,  instructs  him  that  he  is 
wasting  himself  hy  living  among  the  savage  five  senses ;  and 
the  soul,  understanding  its  real  nature,  leaves  its  former 
associates,  and,  not  being  different  from  Him,  becomes  united 
to  His  feet.' 

_  The  Siva  system  thus  ascribes  the  self-illumina- 
tion of  the  soul,  as  pure  subject  of  thought 
identical  with  the  supreme  subject  of  thought,  to 
the  grace,  or  highest  disposition  or  energy,  of  the 
Deity  energizing  the  soul  to  this  self -illumination 
by  means  of  a  Divine  teacher.  This  knowledge  is 
said  to  spring  up  spontaneously  to  vijUanakalars, 
or  highest  order  of  souls ;  to  the  firalayakalars  it 
comes  througli  a  guru,  or  teacher  in  Divine  form ; 
and  for  the  sakalars  the  Deity  conceals  Himself  as 
a  guru,  or  teacher,  in  human  form,  and  imparts 
knowledge.  The  soul,  while  awaiting  final  release, 
must  (1)  listen  with  desire  to  the  guru's  teaching, 
and  must  practise  (2)  meditation,  (3)  understanding, 
and  (4)  abstraction  from  all  objects  of  sense  (S.P. 
xxxiii.).  These  and  the  constant  inaudible  re- 
petition of  the  five  mystic  syllables  H-va-ya-na-ma 
('salutation  to  Siva')  will  have  the  result  that 


'  the  tirt'j<lhd,  * '  energ>' "  (Skr.  tirodh^  =  *  conceal '),  in  them  will 
herself  remove  the  inaia-i  and  cause  arul  to  am>ear '  (S.  P.  xciii.). 

There  are  ten  imperfect  forms  of  emancipation, 
including  that  of  the  gainiiij'  of  snj)ernatural 
powers — so  commonly  profes.sed  in  India— as  the 
result  of  acquiring  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
Divinity.  Ihis  jmwer  over  supernatural  Rowera 
has  been  described  as  the  teaching  of  some  Saivas 
who  profess  that 

'  the  soul  acquires  mystic  miraculous  powers;  that,  in  tact,  the 
emancipated  one  is  so  made  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
attributes  tiiat  he  is  able  to  gain  possession  of  and  exercise 
miraculous  powers,  which  are  called  the  eight  "siddhis." 
Persons  professing  to  wield  such  magical  powers  are  not  in- 
frequently found  in  India,  and  there  is  in  them  a  bewildering 
mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  fraud '  (Pope,  T.  V.  p.  xliii). 
In  the  recognized  form  of  emancipation,  or  union 
with  the  Deity,  an  essential  feature  of  the  Saiva 
religion  is  that  there  is 

'  no  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  its  individuality  or  egoism  is 
lost,— its  karma  having  been  eaten.  Its  identity  is  lost  but  not 
itself '  (Nallaswami,  S.J.  B.  p.  59).  • 

The  soul  has,  as  the  result  of  release,  this  conscious 
immortality  in  a  separate  existence ;  for,  although 
'sharing  the  blessedness  and  wisdom  of  the  supreme,  it  is 
unmingled  with  His  essence '  (Pope,  T.  V.  p.  Ixv). 

S.P.  (Ixxxi.)  says  tliat  tiie  soul,  when  freed, 
'  is  closely  united  with  the  higher  knowledge,  the  para  iakti,  by 
whom  it  is  illuminated,  and  in  whom  it  has  a  flrm  footing — and 
the  soul  becomes  so  intimately  united  with  Siva  that  they 
constitute  adtaiia,  non-duality,  and  thus  it  rests  in  him  as  the 
air  rests  in  space,  and  as  8.alt  dissolved  in  water.' 

T.A.P.  says  (viii.  76)  distinctly  that,  if  the  soul  and  &T» 
become  one,  there  is  nothing  ;  if  there  is  duality,  no  release,  or 
tnnkti,  could  arise ;  tlicrefore,  in  the  mystic  union  of  the  soul 
and  Siva  there  is  neither  duality  nor  non-duality.  The  union 
is  to  be  held  similar  to  that  seen  when  the  words  tal,  'foot' 
(soul),  and  talai, '  head '  (6iva),  are  joined ;  according  to  the  rules 
of  Tamil  phonetics,  the  combined  word  becomes  tdipilai,  the 
I  and  t  becoming  united  into  ^ ;  '  so  consider  the  union  of  soul 
and  Siva'  (viii.  77). 

Before  the  soul  passes  to  its  eternal  rest  in  Siva, 
it  is  a  jivan  mutlar,  '  freed  from  life,'  but  living 
'  in  the  body  still  for  a  little  while,  but  is  one  in  feeling,  soul, 
and  power,  and  faculty,  witli  the  Infinite  Eternal.  He  has  put 
off  his  rich  garments  and  adornments,  is  besmeared  with  white 
ashes,  and  wears  the  peculiar  habiliment  of  the  ascetic.  From 
his  head  depends  the  braided  lock  of  the  Saiva  ascetic ;  one 
hand  grasps  the  staff,  and  the  other  the  mendicant's  twwj  ;  he 
has  for  ever  renounced  the  world— all  the  worlds— save  Siva's 
self '  (Pope  from  Vdthavurar  Purd^ytm  [T.  V.  p.  xiiij). 

LiiKRATURE.— L.  D.  Bamett,Catalmueof  Tamil Booksinthe 
Brit.  Must.,  London,  1809,  artt.  in  JRAS  and  Siddhdnta  Dipika ; 
Linguistic  Survey  of  India,  vol.  iv.  '  MuQ(,la  and  Dravidian 
l^anguages';  J.  M.  Nallaswami  PUlai,  Sairn  Religion, 
Madras,  1909  ;  tr.  of  Sira  Jfldna  Bodham,  Madras,  1895,  Light 
of  Grace  (Tint  Aru(  Payan),  pamphlet,  Madras,  1896  (for 
critical  purposes  the  original  must  be  referred  to) ;  G.  V.  Pope, 
trr.  (London),  with  valuable  notes,  of  Rural,  1886,  Ndlad-iyar, 
1893,  Tint  Vdchakam,  1900  (original  Tamil  should  always  be 
referred  to) ;  V.  V.  Ramarian,  Notes  and  trr.  in  Siddhdnta 
Dipika,  tr.  of  Vlddnta-Sutra-Saica-Bhd^ya,  with  notes  and 
commentaries,  Madras  (now  being  issued  in  parts);  M, 
SEshagiri  Sastri,  Essay  in  Tamil  Literature,  Madras,  1897; 
Siddhdnta  Dipika,  monthly  journal,  Madras  (early  parts 
difficult  to  obtain :  British  Museum  has  copies) ;  Sundaram 
PUlai,  Some  Milestones  in  Taynil  Literature,  Madras,  1895, 
reprinted  with  postscript  in  Tamil  Antiquary,  1909  (with 
valuable  preface  by  V.  Venkayya)  ;  Tamil  Antiquary  ;  publica- 
tions of  "Tamil  Archieological  Society  (estabhshed  1903),  Madras ; 
E.  Thurston,  assisted  by  K.  Rangachari,  Castes  and  IViies 
of  Southern  India,  7  vols.,  Madras,  1909 ;  J.  Vinson,  L^gendet 
bouddhistes  et  djainas,  Paris,  1900  (containing  summaries  of 
three  Tamil  classics — Chintdmani,  ^illapp'adhikdram,  and 
ilax^imekhalai).  R.  W.  Frazer. 
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DREAMS  AND  SLEEP,— i.  General.— From 
the  point  of  view  of  psycho-physiology,  dreaming 
18  only  a  nart  of  the  more  general  phenomenon  of 
sleep,  and  («vnnot  be  fully  treated  except  in  con- 
nexion with  the  wider  topic.  The  physiology  of 
sleep  and  dreams  is  still  very  little  unclerstood,  as 
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Greek.— See  Introd.  art.,  p.  30. 
Japanese. — See  Divination  (Japanese). 
Jewish.— See  Divination  (Jewish). 
Teutonic  (B.  S.  Phillpotts),  p.  37. 
Vedic  (G.  M.  Bolling),  p.  38. 

will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  earliest  solentifio 
treatment  of  the  suliject,  that  of  Aristotle,  with 
the  latest  hypotheses  of  modern  physiological 
psycholoipr. 

According  to  Aristotle  {de  Somno,  de  Somniia, 
and   de    Divinatione   per   Somnum),   sleep   is   a 
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periodica)  phenomenon  found  in  all  animals,  and 
in  animals  only.  It  is  thus  an  affection  of 
that  phase  of  mental  life  which  is  common  and 
peculiar  to  animals,  the  faculty  of  presentation 
{rb  ipavTairTtKdv).  Its  raison  d'etre  is  the  need  for 
periodical  recovery  of  the  organs  of  presentation 
from  the  fatigue  attendant  on  long-continued  exer- 
cise. Since  this  state  of  fatigue  attacks  the  whole 
presentative  machinery  simultaneously,  the  con- 
ditions characteristic  of  sleep  must  be  sought 
principally,  not  in  any  of  the  special  sense-organs, 
but  in  the  Koithv  alad-rp-itpi-ov,  or  central  seat  of  pre- 
sentation, the  heart.  More  precisely  the  recurrence 
of  sleep  is  due  to  changes  in  the  blood  consequent 
on  the  taking  of  food.  Food,  when  taken  into  the 
blood,  evolves  heat  and  evaporation  ;  the  evapora- 
tion is  suddenly  cooled  on  reaching  the  brain,  and 
a  movement  of  antiperistasis  is  set  up,  in  which 
most  of  the  vaporized  matter  is  repelled  again 
downwards.  It  is  to  this  that  the  muscular  re- 
laxation and  sensory  inactivity  of  sleep  are  due. 
Aristotle  thus  anticipates  both  the  views  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  sleep  is  a  changed  condition  of 
the  '  highest  centres,'  and  that  the  change  is  due 
to  the  temporary  presence  of  toxic  substances  in 
the  blood.  Dreams  are  affections  of  the  central 
organ  of  consciousness  {Koivbv  aladip-tipiov),  which 
mast  be  carefully  distinguished  from  actual  sense- 
percepts.  In  perception  the  affection  is  originated 
by  a  real  physical  stimulus ;  in  sleep  such  actual 
perceptions  occur  sporadically,  but  they  are  not 
the  main  stuff  which  dreams  are  made  of.  The 
direct  cause  of  the  dream  is  tlie  persistence  in  the 
'  common '  or  central  sensorium  of  faint  relics  of 
the  motions  formerly  aroused  by  actual  stimu- 
lation. These  residual  motions  are  equally  pre- 
sent in  waking  life,  but  are  not  attended  to 
becan.se  they  are  obscured  by  the  more  violent 
motions  due  to  actual  present  stimulus.  In  sleep, 
where  actual  stimulation  is  excluded,  the  more 
minute  affections  of  the  system  due  to  these  mini- 
mal disturbances  become  apparent.  Hence  we 
are  enabled  to  give  a  rationalistic  explanation  of 
genuine  prophetic  or  '  veridical '  dreams,  when 
they  are  not  due,  as  most  of  them  are,  to  mere 
coincidence.  Veridical  dreams  of  impending  ill- 
ness, or  recovery,  or  death  are  'indications'  of 
the  coming  event,  due  to  the  dreamer's  sensibility 
to  minute  organic  disturbances  which  are  imper- 
ceptible in  waking  life.  In  other  cases  a  dream 
may  actually  be  the  cause  of  its  own  fulfilment, 
by  providing  the  first  suggestion  of  an  action 
which  is  afterwards  dwelt  on  and  carried  out  in 
the  waking  state.  Veridical  dreams  about  the 
condition  of  our  intimate  friends  are  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  our  special  preoccupation 
with  their  concerns,  which  renders  the  sleeping 
soul  exceptionally  sensitive  to  those  minimal  dis- 
turbances in  its  surroundings  which  originate  in 
the  friend's  organism.  It  is  never  permissible  to 
ascribe  such  dreams  to  the  direct  agency  of  God  ; 
if  they  came  from  God,  they  should  be  specially 
vouchsafed  to  the  wisest  and  best  men  (which  is 
not  the  ca.se),  and  their  occurrence  should  exhibit 
marks  of  intelligent  design  instead  of  being,  as  it 
is,  sporadic  and  casual. 

The  best  modem  accounts  of  the  subject  as  a 
part  of  general  psychology  are  perhaps  those  of 
Volkmann  von  Volkmar  (especially  good  on  the 
descriptive  side)  and  Wundt  (see  Lit.  below).  The 
following  summary  is  taken  from  Wundt. 

The  causes  of  sleep,  as  of  other  periodical  func- 
tions of  the  organism,  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  It  is  probably  a  condition 
due  to  the  temporary  exiianstion  of  the  available 
energies  of  the  nervous  system,  and  has  for  its 
pnrpose  the  accumulation  of  fresh  '  tensional 
lorces,'  which  is  favoured  by  muscular  inactivity 


and  diminished  production  of  heat.  A  second 
condition  is  the  complete  or  partial  abolition  of 
attention.  (Animals  regularly  fall  asleep  if  de- 
prived of  their  usual  sensory  stimuli,  and  so  do 
men  of  low  mental  capacity. )  It  is  probable  that 
this  nervous  exhaustion  is  merely  a  general  con- 
dition favourable  to  sleep,  its  direct  exciting  cause 
being  a  specific  alteration  of  condition  in  the 
central  nervous  system  which  is  normally  accom- 
panied with  the  relaxation  of  attention.  It  is 
most  likely  that  narcotics  produce  their  efi'ect  by 
inducing  this  central  change.  Hence  Purkinje 
and  others  have  held  that  the  direct  cause  of  sleep 
is  to  be  found  in  the  partial  using  up  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  nervous  system  effected  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  the  final  product  of  respira- 
tion. In  what  region  of  the  brain  the  assumed 
'  sleep-centre '  lies  is  not  known.  The  physio- 
logical changes  induced  are  in  general  of  the 
nature  of  inhibitions,  e.g.  diminution  of  the  acti- 
vity of  heart  and  respiratory  apparatus,  probably 
due  to  contraction  of  the  smallest  cerebral  blood- 
vessels. The  period  of  deepest  sleep  appears  to 
begin  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  its 
commencement,  and  to  last  about  half  an  hour. 
Then  follows  a  period  of  lighter  slumber  of  several 
hours'  duration,  which  forms  a  preparation  for 
waking.  The  period  of  deepest  sleep  is  probably, 
as  a  rule,  one  of  complete,  or  all  but  complete,  un- 
consciousness. Dreaming,  on  this  view,  is  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  gradual  transition  from  sleep 
to  waking.  Similarly,  Volkmann  divides  the  pro- 
cesses into  five  stages  :  (1)  drowsiness;  (2)  falling 
asleep ;  (3)  complete  sleep ;  (4)  lighter  sleep,  at- 
tended by  dreams  ;  (5)  waking.  The  dream  has 
two  chief  characteristics  :  (a)  the  memory  images 
of  which  it  is  largely  composed  are  hallucinatory, 
i.e.  they  are  mistaken  for  real  and  present  physical 
things  ;  (b)  the  process  of  apperception  is  altered, 
so  that  the  actual  percepts  which  enter  into  the 
dream  are  interpreted  in  an  illusory  fashion. 

Dream-appearances,  which  Volkmann  classes  as 
hallucinations,  are  more  accurately  regarded  by 
Wundt  as  generally,  if  not  always,  based  on  illu- 
sion ;  i.e.  they  are  misinterpretations  of  actual 
minimal  sense-impressions,  such  as  those  due  to 
slight  noises,  to  the  position  of  the  sleeper's  limbs, 
to  trifling  pains,  slight  difficulties  in  breathing, 
palpitations,  and  the  like.  A  slight  intercostal 
pain  Ls  mistaken  for  the  stab  of  an  enemy's 
dagger,  a  movement  of  the  foot  for  a  fall  from  a 
tower,  the  rhythm  of  our  own  breathing  for  the 
rhythmical  motions  of  flying,  etc.  The  visual 
dream  is  based  on  erroneous  interpretation  of 
internal  retinal  stimulations,  which  appear  to  the 
dreamer  as  flights  of  birds,  butterflies,  (islies,  etc. 
(The  present  writer  does  not  believe  that  he  ever 
has  dreams  of  this  kind,  which  Wundt  regards  as 
remarkably  common.)  Dreams  of  water  are  ex- 
plained by  Wundt  as  due  to  Urindrang  in  the 
sleeper's  body.  Hence  again  the  exceptional  fre- 
quency of  dreams  of  fishes.  (The  present  writer, 
in  general  a  constant  and  vivid  dreamer,  never 
dreams  of  fishes  at  all,  nor  do  several  persons 
of  whom  he  has  made  inquiries.)  The  common 
dream  in  which  we  hunt  for  an  object  that  can 
never  be  found,  or  start  on  a  journey  and  have 
repeatedly  to  return  for  something  that  has  been 
forgotten,  is  explained  as  due  to  disturbances  of 
the  Gemeing^uhl,  the  general  mass  of  organic 
sensations.  "The  successive  illusions  of  the  dream 
are  woven  into  a  continuous  story  by  association 
with  memory-images.  Wundt  attaches  special  im- 
portance to  memories  from  the  immediate  past, 
particularly  those  connected  with  deep  emotional 
excitement.  Thus  he  accounts  for  our  dreams  of 
the  recently  dead  by  the  emotion  with  wliicli  we 
watched  their  last  moments  and   attended   their 
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burial.  (This  explanation  is  clearly  insufficient. 
We  dream  regularly  of  those  for  whom  we  have 
cared  the  nio»t,  though  their  death  may  not  have 
been  recent,  and  may  have  taken  place  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  Wundt  also  omits  to 
take  account  of  the  common  tendency  to  dream  of 
events  from  our  early  childhood,  even  when  they 
are  of  a  trivial  kind  and  not  likely  ever  to  have 
been  attended  with  any  special  degree  of  emo- 
tional excitement.) 

In  general  this  account  would  seem  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  clement  of  illusion  and  too 
little  on  that  of  hallucination.  It  is  probably 
true  that  actual  minimal  sensations  form  points 
de  repire  in  all  our  dreams,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  confine  the  element  of  genuine  hallucination 
to  the  one  function  of  establishing  links  of  con- 
nexion. Nor  is  association  by  itself  a  sufficient 
principle  to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  dreamer 
interprets  his  minimal  percepts.  The  individual's 
habits  of  diet,  no  doubt,  largely  determine  the 
type  of  his  dreams.  A  man  who  eats  a  heavy 
meal  just  before  going  to  bed  is  likely  to  dream 
very  diflerently  from  one  whose  meals  are  light 
and  who  eats  and  drinks  nothing  for  several  hours 
before  going  to  sleep.  But,  in  the  main,  the  cue 
for  our  interpretation  of  our  dream-sensations  is 
given  by  our  emotional  interests  :  we  dream  most 
about  the  things  and  persons  wherein  we  are 
interested.  Hence  dreams  often  exhibit  a  more 
rigidly  logicaJ  sequence  of  events  than  the  facts  of 
waking  life.  Since  the  ordinary  avenues  of  inter- 
course with  the  extra-subjective  world  are  all  but 
cut  off  in  sleep,  the  dream  can  follow  its  course 
without  interruption,  whereas  in  waking  life  we 
have  constantly  to  suspend  the  working-out  of  a 
course  of  thought  or  action  to  attend  to  wholly 
irrelevant  issues.  In  much  the  same  way  we  may 
explain  two  of  the  most  familiar  peculiarities  of 
dreams — their  extraordinary  vividness,  and  the 
curious  foreshortening  of  time  which  seems  to 
occur  in  them.  The  vividness  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  absence  of  the  mass  of  complex  and  un- 
interesting detail  in  which  the  really  interesting 
experiences  of  waking  life  are  framed.  The  inter- 
esting presentation  stands  out  alone,  or  almost 
alone,  and  thus  engrosses  the  whole  available  at- 
tention of  the  sleeper  ;  if  we  see  a  sunlit  meadow, 
we  see  also  the  shadows  that  sweep  across  it,  but 
in  a  dream  we  may  bo  aware  of  the  light  without 
the  shadow.  So  with  the  apparent  shortening  of 
time.  The  dream  is  wholly  made  up  of  the  inter- 
esting moments,  without  the  uninteresting  detail 
which  would  form  their  setting  in  real  life.  We 
may  dream,  e.g.,  of  eating  a  dinner,  but  we  do 
not  dream  each  bite  separately,  though  we  should 
have  to  perform  each  separately  in  real  life.  Or 
we  dream  of  an  important  interview,  without 
dreaming  of  all  the  uninteresting  and  irrelevant 
'padding '  which  would  really  spin  it  out.  Hence 
the  apparent  contraction  of  events  which  would 
really  fill  hours  or  days  into  a  dream  which  occu- 
pies a  few  seconds  of  real  time. 

The  question  whether  sleep  is  always  accom- 
panied by  dreams  or  not  is  one  which  there  seems 
no  means  of  answering.  The  general  opinion  of 
psychologists  appears  to  be  that  the  deepest  sleep 
js  entirely  unconscious,  and  that  all  our  dreams 
belong  to  the  jiliose  of  gradual  return  to  the 
waking  state,  -rhis  is  not,  however,  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  seem  only  to  remember  dreams 
which  immediately  precede  waking.  For  it  is  a 
common  experience  to  wake,  like  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dn  2),  with  the  IJrm  conviction  that  we  have  had 
a  striking  dream  which  we  are  totally  unable  to 
recall.  In  such  cases,  it  often  happens  that  the 
lost  dream  is  suddenly  remembered  towards  the 
evening.    The  cognate  facts  of  hypnotism  also  show 


the  fallacy  of  arguing  that  an  interval  from  which 
we  can  recall  nothing  must  have  been  one  in  which 
we  were  aware  of  nothing.  Whether  '  the  mind 
thinks  always,'  as  Descartes  and  Leibniz  maintain 
and  I^ocke  denies,  must,  for  want  of  evidence,  be 
left  an  open  question. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  the  dream 
is  the  modification  of  the  central  personality  of 
the  dreamer  which  not  infrequently  occurs.  We 
dream  that  we  are  committing,  with  a  light  heart, 
misdemeanours  or  even  crimes  which  would  be 
impossible  to  us  in  waking  life.  Or  a  man  may 
dream  that  he  is  a  woman  (or  vice  versa),  and  the 
as.sumed  r61e  may  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
dream  with  remarkable  dramatic  verisimilitude. 
Or  one  may  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  the  dream, 
the  personality  of  some  familiar  historical  char- 
acter, such  as  Mary  Stuart  or  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Or,  again,  if  the  present  writer  can  trust  his 
analysis  of  his  own  dreams,  the  sense  of  individual 
personality  may  be  temporarily  completely  sub- 
merged ;  the  dreamer  may  drop  out  of  the  list  of 


dramatis  persorue  of  his  dream,  which  then  ap- 

Eroximates  very  closely  to  Schopenhauer's  '  wiU- 
sss  intuition.'    The  reverse  process  seems  also  to 


occur.  One  may  begin  by  dreaming  that  he  is 
reading  or  hearin"  a  story  of  adventure,  and  may 
then  unconsciously  become  the  hero  of  the  inci- 
dents dreamed  of.  Similarly,  in  the  common  type 
of  dream  in  which  we  are  transported  back  into 
the  time  of  our  childhood,  we  usually  assume  a 
suitable  personality.  We  think  and  feel  as  chil- 
dren, not  as  our  adult  selves.  Presumably  these 
shif  tings  of  personalitjr,  which  may  fairly  be  called 
examples  of  '  altematmg  personality,'  are  immedi- 
ately due  to  a  passing  change  in  the  mass  of 
Gemcingefuhl,  or  general  organic  sensation.  They 
may  be  compared  with  similar  modifications  insti- 
tuted by  hypnotic  suggestion  or  by  the  direct 
introduction  of  toxic  substances  into  the  nervous 
system. 

2.  In  Greek  literature. — The  belief  in  the  Divine 
and  prophetic  character  of  dreams  is  universal 
throughout  Greek  literature.  In  the  classical 
language  the  exposition  of  dreams  is  regularly  sub- 
sumed under  yumK-li,  as  one  special  province  of  the 
art  of  the  fidvris,  or  seer.  Aeschylus,  writing  early 
in  the  5th  cent. ,  when  the  rise  of  '  Sophistic '  was 
giving  a  special  impetus  to  the  glorification  of 
'  culture  heroes,'  includes  the  discovery  of  the  rules 
of  oneiromancy  among  the  chief  things  for  which 
mankind  are  indebted  to  Prometheus  {Prom. 
Vinct.  485  :  Kixpiya  Trpwros  <|  dveipiruy  S  xph  I  (*Top 
yeviadai,  kt\.).  In  Homer  the  sender  of  dreams 
is  Zeus  ;  it  is,  e.g.,  he  who  directly  dispatches  the 
lying  dream  to  Agamemnon  in  Iliad,  ii.  5  ff. 
[Homer  regards  dreams  as  actual  beings ;  there  is 
a  '  jieople  of  dreams '  on  the  dim  path  to  the  land 
of  the  dead  (Orf.  xxiv.  12).  In  the  case  of  Aga- 
memnon's false  dream,  Nestor  says :  '  Had  any 
other  of  the  Achseans  told  us  this  dream,  we  might 
deem  it  a  false  thing  and  rather  turn  away  there- 
from ;  but  now  he  hath  seen  it  who  of  all  Achajans 
avoweth  himself  the  greatest '  {II.  ii.  80-83).  As 
the  over-lord,  in  Homer,  is  lord  by  the  will  of 
Zeus,  he  is  apparently  supposed  (without  much 
positiveness)  to  receive  from  Zeus  counsel  in 
dreams,  while  other  men's  dreams  are  of  no 
account,  unless,  indeed,  some  accepted  6yeipoir6\os, 
or  dealer  in  dreams,  accredits  them.  The  word 
occui-s  but  once  in  Homer  {II.  i.  63  :  '  some  sooth- 
sayer or  interi)reter  of  dreams,  for  dream,  too,  is 
from  Zeus').  In  parts  of  Australia  the  natives 
believe  that  a  supernatural  being,  '  Kntchi  of  the 
Dieri,  Bunjil  of  the  Wurunjerri,  or  Daramnlun  of 
the  Coast  Murring,'  may  visit  the  medicine-man 
in  dream  or  vision  and  reveal  to  him  matters  of 
importance  (Howitt,  Native  Tribes  of  S.E.  Am- 
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tralia,  London,  1904,  p.  89).  The  dream-visitant 
may  also  be  a  ghost ;  the  dreamer  then  consults 
the  niedieine-man,  who  pronounces  on  the  merits 
of  the  vision  {ib.  434). — A.  Lang.] 

Elsewliere  in  Greece  we  find  traces  of  a  cruder 
and  more  primitive  belief.  In  Hesiod's  Theogony 
(211-213),  Night  gives  birth,  without  father,  to 
•  Doom  and  black  Weird  and  Death  and  Sleep 
and  the  family  of  Dreams  ' ;  elsewhere  it  is  Earth 
who  produces  prophetic  visions  of  the  future 
(Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Tauris,  1261  f. :  vixKix^^"  i^eKvib- 
aaro  <f>d<Tfjuir'  ireipav).  This  suggests  that  the 
original  view  was  that  the  prophetic  character  of 
the  dreams  got  at  certain  spots,  such  as  Delphi, 
was  due  to  the  inherent  virtues  of  the  locality 
itself  ;  the  later  and  more  refined  theory  was  that 
the  dreams  are  directly  inspired  by  the  god  to 
whom  the  seat  of  prophecy  is  consecrated.  Thus 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  came  into  the  possession  of 
Apollo,  and  Apollo,  besides  revealing  the  future 
through  the  mouth  of  his  '  inspired  prophetess, 
is  the  great  sender  of  veridical  visions  and  dreams. 
It  is  he  who  in  Aeschylus  hounds  Orestes  on  to 
his  revenge  by  threats  conveyed  perhaps  in  hor- 
rible dreams,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  enter- 
prise by  sending  the  dream  which  Clytaemnestra 
misinterprets  as  signifying  her  son's  death.  Simi- 
larly the  practice  of  obtaining  prescriptions  for 
ailments  by  incubation  {i.e.  by  dreaming  on  a  spot 
of  special  and  proved  prophetic  virtue)  is,  in  his- 
torical times,  peculiarly  under  the  patronage  of 
Asclepius,  and  his  great  temple  at  Epidaurus  is 
the  most  famous  of  the  sanctuaries  at  which  such 
dream  prescriptions  could  be  received.  It  was 
usual  for  the  god  in  person  to  '  appear  in  a 
dream '  to  the  patient  and  dictate  the  remedy,  or 
even  leave  it  behind  him.  When  we  remember 
that  there  was  a  widely  circulated  popular  scien- 
tific literature  of  medical  works  addressed  to  the 
lay-public  and  containing  directions  for  diet  and 
exercise,  and  prescriptions  for  common  disorders, 
■we  can  readily  understand  the  considerable  repute 
obtained  by  sanatoria  of  this  kind.  Apart  from 
these  ^eat  sanctuaries,  there  were  also  private 
professional  exponents  of  the  science  of  interpret- 
ing dreams  (dvetpoKpiToi),  who  were  regularly  at 
the  service  of  the  credulous.  Thus  Theophrastus 
(Charact.  xvi.  11)  notes  it  a.s  characteristic  of  the 
SfurLialiJiwv,  or  divot,  that,  '  when  he  sees  a  dream, 
he  goes  to  the  dveipoKpirai,  the  yndvreis,  or  the  augurs 
{dfiviSoffKiroi),  to  ask  to  what  god,  male  or  female, 
he  should  offer  prayer.'  There  were  also,  as  with 
ourselves,  handtx>oKs  of  the  science,  for  private 
nse,  one  of  which,  that  of  Artemidorus,  belonging 
to  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  has  come  down  to  us.  Even 
apart  from  the  performance  of  special  ritual  purifi- 
cations (diroSioiro/iiTjjffeis)  to  avert  the  fulfilment  of 
evil  dreams,  it  was  held  an  effectual  method  of 
banishing  them,  as  of  baulking  the  effect  of  evil 
forebodings  generally,  to  come  out  into  the  open 
air  and  '  tell  them  to  the  sky,'  as  Iphigenia  does 
with  her  sinister  dream  in  Euripides  {Iphig.  in 
Tauris,  42  :  A  Kaivk  S'  iJKei  vO^  (p^povcra  tpdafxara  \  X^f  w 
rpit  aWip'  tl  Ti  iT\  r65'  tar'  4<cos).  The  same  remedy 
could  be  practised  against  presages  of  evil  of  any 
kind,  as  is  done,  e.g.,  by  the  nurse  of  Medea  in 
the  prologue  to  that  play  (Eurip.  Med.  57  f.  : 
tfupit  ji!  incTiKOe  yfn  rk  Koipavwi  |  X^fat  /uoXouffiji  devpo 
tt(riroli'r]s  Tvxat).  The  complete  ritual  further  in- 
volved purification  of  the  bedroom  and  the  dreamer 
with  torches  and  hot  water  (cf.  the  burlesque  of 
the  performance  in  Aristophanes,  Frogs,  1338 : 
dXXd  fioi  AfupltroXoi  'Kvxvov  S.:l/aTe  \  Kii\Trtai  t'  iK  irora- 
Hwv  ipicov  Apart,  Bipnert  8'  Mup,  \  uis  iy  Oeiov  tueipoy 
iwoKKiouj). 

The  belief  in  the  Divine  and  prophetic  nature  of 
dreams  plays  an  inijiortant  part  in  the  Orphic 
religion  and  its  descendant,  the  Pythagorean  philo- 


sophy. The  familiar  Orphic  doctrines,  that  the 
body  is  the  '  grave '  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  only 
when  free  from  the  body  that  the  soul  awakes  to 
its  true  life,  led  naturally  to  the  view  that  in  sleep 
the  soul  converses  with  eternal  things  and  receives 
communications  from  Heaven  to  which  it  is  not 
accessible  by  day.  This  doctrine  is  specially  pro- 
minent in  I'indar  and  Aeschylus — poets  who  stood 
in  specially  close  connexion  with  Sicily,  one  of  the 
chief  homes  of  Orphicism  and  Pythagoreanism. 
Thus  Pindar  says  in  a  well-known  passage  from 
the  ep^i-ot  (fr.  131,  ed.  Schroder)  tiiat  the  soul 
'  slumbers  while  the  body  is  active ;  but,  when  the 
body  slumbers,  she  shows  forth  in  many  a  vision 
the  approaching  issues  of  woe  and  weal '  (iv  iroXXois 
ivelpois  I  belKvvai  Tepiryuv  itpipirmaav  x'^^^'"''^"  " 
Kpl<nv) ;  and  Aeschylus  {Eumen.  104)  declares  that 
'  in  slumber  the  eye  of  the  soul  waxes  bright,  but 
by  daytime  man's  doom  goes  unforeseen '  (euSowro 
7Ap  (pp^v  bfifiaaiv  'Kap.irpvviTai,  \  iv  7]fi^pai  5^  /iotp  iwpd- 
(TKoiros  PporHv).  So  in  the  speech  of  Diotima  in 
Plato's  Symposium  (which  is  demonstrably  Orphic 
in  its  origin)  we  are  told  that  it  is  through  the 
agency  of  Eros  (himself  an  Orphic  figure)  that  the 
'  communion  and  converse  of  gods  with  men  is 
effected,  for  the  sleeping  as  well  as  the  waking' 
{Symp.  203  A).  In  Aeschylus  we  further  find  in 
several  passages  a  sort  of  simple  naive  psycho- 
logical theory  of  the  machinery  of  these  prophetic 
dream-s,  which  is  apparently  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  physicist  and  Orphic  prophet  Empedocles, 
that  '  the  blood  surrounding  the  heart  is  tnat  with 
which  we  think '  (oi/xa  ylip  ivOpiiiron  TepiKdpSidv  itrri 
vinriiia).  The  soul  is  represented  as  sitting  in  the 
heart,  like  a  puii'Tis  in  the  prophetic  chair,  and 
reading  off'  the  visions  presented  in  the  blood  that 
drips  before  it,  just  as  the  modem  'scryer'  reads 
oft'  the  pictures  m  his  crystal  (Agamcm.  178  :  (rrdfei 
5'  iv  6'  ihrfun  irpii  Kapdla^  |  ^vqaiir^p.uv  tovos  ;  975  : 
Tlm-e  HOI  ToS'  i/iiriSios  |  deifia  irpoo-rarijpiov  |  KapSlas 
TtpaffKOTTOv  voTciTaL,  [  .  .  .  ovd^  dTTOirT^tras  [tKl.  djro- 
XTva-ai]  iUav  \  SvcKplrav  dveipdruv,  \  Odpaos  eiinBii  tf« 
ipptvbi  <f>i\op  dpovov  [where  (?)  read  dwoirriKrav  and 
render  :  '  Confidence  dares  not  spit  it  away  like  a 
riddling  dream  and  take  its  wonted  seat  in  my 
soul '] ;  the  0p6yot  is  not,  as  in  the  curiously 
parallel  line  of  Shakespeare,  'My  bosom's  lord 
sits  lightly  in  his  throne '  [Romeo  and  Juliet, 
V.  i.  3],  that  of  a  monarch,  but  that  of  a  seer  or 
prophet).  Presumably  the  reason  why  the  soul 
can  '  scry '  in  nightly  dreams  only,  is  that  by  day 
its  attention  is  diverted  from  the  figures  formed 
in  the  at/ta  wepiKdpSiof  by  the  sights  of  the  outer 
world.  The  Orphic  doctrine  of  prophetic  dreams 
was  apparently,  like  the  rest  of  Orphicism,  refined 
and  spiritualized  in  Pythagoreanism.  lamblichus 
refers  more  than  once  to  the  moral  discipline  exer- 
cised by  Pythagoras  over  the  sleeping  and  dream 
life  of  the  Order.  In  particular,  lie  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  prepare  for 
sleep  by  listening  to  tranquillizing  music,  with  the 
effect  that  their  unruly  passions  were  stilled,  th6ir 
sleep  light,  their  dreams  few  and  happy  and  pro- 
phetic {Vila  Pythag.  §§  65,  114).  Some  writers 
regarded  the  famous  tabu  on  beans  as  intended  to 
banish  bad  dreams. 

A  similar  theory  re-appears  in  Plato,  Republic, 
571  C  ff.,  where  Socrates  maintains  that  the  dreams 
of  the  good  man  are  pure  and  prophetic,  because 
even  in  sleep  the  lower  elements  in  his  soul  retain 
their  subjection  and  leave  the  noblest  element  to 
lead  a  free  and  unfettered  life  of  its  own.  Since 
the  Timaeus  (71  DIV.)  sets  a  much  lower  value  on 
dreams,  maintaining  that  in  them  revelations  are 
made  only  to  the  lower  and  irrational  nature,  and 
that  the  revelation  requires  subsequent  interpre- 
tation by  reason  to  be  properly  understood,  the 
theory  of  the  Republic  is  presumably  one  held  by 
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the  actual  Socrates  but  not  shared  by  I'lato. 
Even  the  account  of  the  Tiiiuievs  may  possibly 
represent  views  current  amonK  the  Pythagoreans 
of  the  lat«  6th  cent.,  to  which  Plato  would  not 
have  wholly  subscribed.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  famous  dreams  ascribed  to  Socrates  in  the  Onto 
and  the  Phaedo  are  clearly  of  Orphic- Pythagorean 
provenance.  The  vision  which  warned  Socrates 
that  the  trireme  had  left  Delos  and  would  reach 
Athens  on  the  morrow  is  manifestly  the  '  fetch '  of 
the  l>oat  itself,  which  is  just  leavmg  the  island, 
and  is  sent  therefore  by  Apollo  of  Delos,  the  great 

dof  Pythagoreanism.  The  other  vision,  which 
e  Socrates  '  practise  music,'  clearly  comes  from 
the  same  source,  as  he  obeyed  it  by  composing  a 
pa-an  to  the  Delian  Apollo  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  42). 
From  the  Academy  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoreanism 
about  prophetic  dreams  would  appear  to  have 
passed  to  the  Stoics ;  hence  we  find  Zeno  advising 
his  followers  to  use  their  dreams  as  a  test  of 
their  advance  towards  virtue  (Plutarch,  de  Profect. 
in  Virt.  12 ;  von  Amim,  Fragmenta  Stoicot-um, 
Leipzig,  1905,  i.  66  :  •^{iou  yi.p  diri  twc  dvelpuv  iKaaroy 
airrou  avyaur0dve(r6ai  itpoKovTovToi,  kt\.). 

A.  E.  Taylor. 

3.  Savage  and  modern  dreams.— These  Greek 
beliefs  or  theories,  like  most  of  our  theories  on 
such  matters,  are  only  more  artificial  statements 
of  the  conclusions  of  savage  reasoners.  'The 
Narrang-ga  think  that  the  human  spirit  can  leave 
the  body  in  sleep,  and  comnumicate  with  the 
spirits  of  others  [telepathy]  or  of  the  dead '  (Howitt, 
434).  The  sleep  of  the  body  is  the  holiday  of  the 
spirit,  which,  in  sleep,  as  after  death,  can  ascend 
to  the  spiritual  place  above  the  sky,  and  is  free 
from  the  bonds  of  time  and  space. 

Among  ourselves,  people  tell  us  that  they  have 
seen  unknown  places  in  dreams,  and  have  later 
come  to  and  recognized  them  in  scenes  which  they 
had  never  before  visited  in  the  body.  In  the  same 
way  Howitt  writes  (p.  436) : 

'  A  Mukjorawaint  inaa  t»ld  me  that  liis  father  came  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  said  that  he  must  look  out  for  himself,  else  he 
would  be  killed.  This  saved  him,  because  he  afterwards  came 
to  the  place  which  he  had  seen  in  the  dream,  and  turned  lack 
to  where  his  friends  lived,  so  that  his  enemies,  who  might  have 
been  waiting  for  him,  did  not  catch  him'  (p.  435).  One  of  the 
Kumai  tribe,  being  asked  '  whether  he  really  thought  that  his 
Tambo  [spirit]  could  "go  out"  when  he  was  asleep  .  .  .  said, 
"  It  must  be  so,  for  when  I  sleep  I  go  to  distant  places,  I  see 
distant  people,  I  even  see  and  speak  with  those  who  are  dead." ' 
These  experiences  and  this  philosophy  of  the 
experiences  are  common  to  most  races  in  the  lower 
culture  (see  E.  B.  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult.*,  1903,  vol.  i. 
pp.  397-400).  The  belief  in  the  interpretation  is, 
of  course,  reinforced  by  what  Tylor  calls  '  double 
narrative!},'. namely  those  in  which  the  experience 
is  mutual.  A  dreams  of  B,  B  (awake  or  asleep) 
Bees  A  in  the  circumstances  of  the  dream. 


Tylor  quotes  St.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  18)  for  a  story 

dl -      ■  '  " 

,  saw  a  philosopher  of  his 

lie  pas 
viously  declined  to  elucidate.     *  I  did  not  do  it,'  said  the  philo- 


told  to  the  saint  by  a  friend. 

sleep,  saw  a  philosopher  of  his  acquaintance,  who  came 


This  gentleman,  before  going  to 

I  philosopher  of  bis  acquaintance,  who  came  to  him 

»nd"  exy>ounaed  certain  Platonic  passages  which  he  had  pre- 


aopber,  when  questioned,  *  but  I  dreamt  I  did.'  In  another  case 
a  student  in  Africa  was  *  coached '  in  some  Latin  ditliculties  by 
Angustine,  who  was  in  Italy.  But  Augustine  did  not  dream,  or 
did  not  remember  dreaming,  anything  about  the  matter  (de 
Cura  pro  Mortuis,  x-xii ;  Ep.  clvhi.). 

There  are  many  modern  tales  of  this  '  mutual ' 
experience.  One  may  be  mentioned  which  was 
written  out  and  signed  by  the  dreamer  and  his 
mother,  who  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the 
events : 

The  Rev.  Mr.  B.  fell  asleep  in  his  club,  in  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  late  for  dinner,  and  that 
he  went  home  to  the  house  of  his  father.  Sir  .John  H.,  in  Aber- 
oromby  Place.  He  could  not  open  the  door  with  Jiis  latoh-key, 
bat  it  was  openul  by  his  fattier.  He  then  ran  upHtairs,  and, 
looking  down  from  the  first  landing,  saw  his  father  below  gazing 
after  him.  He  then  awoke,  found  that  he  wa«  in  his  club,  and 
that  the  hour  was  ten  minutes  to  midnight.  He  hurried  home, 
and  found  the  front  door  bolted.  His  father  opene<l  it  and  said, 
•Where  have  you  been?  Yon  came  in  ten  minutes  ago  and 
lan  upstairs;  where  liavs  you  been  sines t'    Like  the  Platonic 


philosopher  of  St  Augustine's  tale,  Mr.  B.  answered, 'I  did 
not  do  11,  but  I  dreamt  I  did.'  Sir  John  B.  was  dead  when  the 
written  narrative  signed  by  Mr.  B.  and  I«dy  B.  was  oom- 
municaterl  to  the  writer.  Other  cases,  equally  well  attested 
(by  Bve  witnesses  on  one  occasion,  and  by  the  dreamer)  might 
be  given,  but  enough  has  been  said  bo  illustrate  this  mutual 
type  of  experience. 

It  is  clear  that  primitive  thinkers  could  explain 
their  dream  experiences  only  by  the  belief  in  an 
indwelling  spirit  of  each  man ;  and,  when  the 
dream  proved  to  be  '  clairvoyant '  (as  of  a  place  not 
previously  seen,  but  later  found),  or  'mutual,'  the 
theory  would  be  corroborated.  Persons  with  such 
experiences  must  inevitably  arrive  at  the  con- 
ception of  spirits,  both  incarnate  and  discamate, 
and  manifestly  this  belief  has  been  one  of  the  most 
potent  influences  in  the  evolution  of  religion.  As 
Tylor  says  {op.  cit.  p.  445),  speculation  passed 
'from  the  earlier  conviction  that  a  disembodied 
soul  really  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  sleeper' 
(or  of  persons  wide-awake)  '  toward  the  later 
opinion  that  such  a  phantasm  is  produced  in  the 
dreamer's  mind '  (or  in  the  mind  of  the  wide-awake 
observer)  '  without  the  perception  of  any  external 
objective  figure.' 

There  are,  practically,  the  two  hypotheses :  (1)  of 
an  'astral  Ixxly,'  a  real  space-filling  entity;  and 
(2)  of  '  telepathic  impact.'  But  rationalistic,  if  not 
reasonable,  thinkers  will  dismiss  both  hypotheses 
as  figments  made  to  account  for  events  which  never 
occurred.  These  varieties  of  opinion,  however,  do 
not  concern  us ;  we  merely  remark  that  dreams 
(with  other  psychical  experiences)  account  for  the 
animistic  or  spiritual  element  in  religion. 

A  man's  dream  '  comes  true ' ;  he  finds  that 
what  he  saw  in  dream  was,  though  he  had  no 
normal  means  of  knowing  it,  true  in  reality ;  he 
therefore  infers  :  '  something  within  me  can  go  out 
of  me  and  wander  into  places  where  I  have  never 
been.'  A  modern  instance,  narrated  to  the  writer 
by  the  dreamer,  may  be  given  : 

At  a  ball  in  Stirling,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  several  persons 
were  poisoned  by  eating  ill-conditioned  oysters,  and  some  died. 
The  husband  of  the  narrator  was  among  the  sufferers.  On 
becoming  aware  of  his  condition,  he  wrote  and  fastened  up  two 
letters  to  two  different  firms  of  stockbrokers  in  Glasgow,  which 
his  wife  posted.  On  the  night  of  his  funeral  she  dreamed,  and 
told  the  dream  to  a  sister-in-law  who  slept  with  her,  that  she 
went  to  two  different  offices  in  Glasgow,  and  in  each  saw  an 
open  ledger,  and  on  a  page  in  each  her  husband's  name  at  the 
head  of  a  long  list  of  curious  names,  of  which  she  mentioned  a 
tew.  They  were  the  designations  of  mines  in  the  Transvaal. 
At  the  foot  of  each  page  figures  were  written  showing  the  state 
of  the  account.  In  one  the  loss  was  smaller,  in  the  other 
larger  ;  the  amount  was  something  over  £3000.  The  lady  had 
no  idea  that  her  husband  was  speculating  till  she  saw  the 
addresses  of  his  letters  to  the  stockbrokers,  and,  on  seeing 
these,  before  his  death  she  wrote  to  them,  asking  them  to 
wind  up  affairs.  To  abbreviate— her  dream,  unhappily,  proved 
exactly  correct.  .       „     . ..  . 

The  interpretation  by  a  professor  of  psychology  m  a  Scottish 
University  is  that  the'  speculator  had  often  told  his  wife  all 
about  his  dealings  in  gold  mines,  but  that  she  had  never 
listened,  and  the  information,  till  revived  in  a  dream,  slumbered 
unknown  in  her  subconsciousness.  But  a  primitive  thinker 
could  not  possibly  hit  on  this  theory,  which,  in  fact,  did  not 
commend  itself  as  possible  to  the  dreamer. 

When  a  dream  discloses/u^ure  events,  it  produces 
a  great  impression  on  many  minds,  and  in  un- 
scientific ages  is  explained  as  a  Divine  revelation. 
The  Homeric  explanation,  that  true  dreams  come 
througli  the  gate  of  horn,  false  dreams  through 
the  ivory  gate,  is  based  merely  on  a  pun  in  tlie 
Greek.  We  now  account  for  prophetic  dreams  in 
the  mass  by  saying  that,  out  of  so  many  shots  as 
our  dream-selves  make,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if 
none  hit  the  bull's  eye.  Moreover,  even  if  a  dream, 
later  fulfilled,  is  recorded  contemporaneously,  or 
impels  to  action  taken  on  the  moment,  the  theory 
of  mere  fortuitous  coincidence  is  applied ;  while 
every  one  knows  that,  in  telling  a  dream,  we 
almost  inevitably  give  rational  shaping  to  what 
wtvs  not  rational,  and,  generally,  decorate  the 
anecdote.  The  number  of  dreams  about  winners 
of  any  great  horse  race  is  so  great  that  some  must 
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coincide  with  the  result.    In  one  curious  case  the 
explanation  is  easy. 

An  Eton  friend  asked  Colonel  A.  B.,  '  What  is  the  Latin  name 
for  the  south-west  wind  ? '  '  Favonius,'  was  the  answer.  '  I 
dreamed  that  a  horse  with  the  Latin  name  of  the  south-west 
wind  won  the  Derby,  but,  when  I  wakened,  I  could  not  re- 
member the  Latin  name.'  The  friends  found  no  Favonius  in 
the  betting,  and  n^jne,  on  the  Derby  day,  was  coloured  on  the 
card.  But  it  was  announced  that '  the  Zephyr  colt '  had  just 
been  named  Favonius.  The  friends  naturally  backed  Favonius, 
which  won.  It  is  clear  that  the  well-known  Zephyr  (west 
wind)  colt  had,  in  the  dream,  suggested  the  south-west  wind 
by  its  Latin  name,  which,  when  awake,  the  dreamer  could  not 
remember. 

Another  explanation  of  a  fulfilled  dream  is  that 
the  dream  was  never  dreamt,  but  was  an  illusion 
of  memory. 

Thus  Mr.  F.  W.  Greenwood  published  and  spoke  to  the  writer 
about  a  dream  of  going  into  a  strange  house,  and  finding  a 
human  hand  on  a  chimney-piece.  He  did,  next  day,  visit  at 
a  house  in  which  he  had  never  been  before ;  he  had  forgotten 
about  his  dream  till  he  noticed  the  hand  of  a  mummy  on  the 
chimney-piece.  When  told  that,  in  all  probability,  he  had 
never  dreamed  the  dream,  but  only  had  a  sense  of  the  d^jd  vu 
when  he  saw  the  hand,  and  supposed  that  *  the  previously  seen ' 
had  been  seen  in  a  dream,  Air.  Greenwood,  a  man  of  sturdy 
common  sense,  revolted  against  the  methods  of  science.  This 
was  not  unnatural. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  sonje  trivial  incident  reminds  us,  by  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  of  some  trivial  last  night's  dream 
which  we  had  temporarily  forgotten.  In  such 
cases  science  does  not  say  that  we  are  under  the 
sense  of  the  dijd  vu :  that  explanation  is  given 
only  in  cases  where,  if  it  is  not  given,  a  dream 
must  be  recognized  as  premonitory. 

An  interesting  essay  on  premonitions  in  dreams, 
with  examples,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  may  be 
read  in  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  vol.  v.  pp.  311-351.  The  objections  are 
firmly  stated  in  general  terras ;  especially  the 
objection  that  memory,  if  no  record  be  instantly 
made,  improyes  the  case,  while  the  memory  of 
any  person  to  whom  the  dream  was  nanated 
before  the  coincidence  of  dream  with  fact  was 
known  is  as  subject  to  error  as  that  of  the 
narrator.  It  will  be  observed  that  perhaps  the 
best  authenticated  premonitory  dreams  are  con- 
cerned with  quite  trivial  matters,  for  example 
(this  case  is  not  given  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick),  a  series 
of  incidents  in  a  golf  match  played  on  links  and 
with  an  opponent  both  entirely  strange  to  the 
dreamer  at  the  time  of  the  dream.  (For  examples, 
see  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  essay,  pp.  338,  339,  343,  346- 
351.) 

A  dream,  communicated  to  the  writer  at  first  hand.  Is 
picturesque,  and  may  be  briefly  told.  The  dreamer  one  night 
dreamed  that  she  was  in  Piccadilly.  The  street  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  a  black  sleigh  was  driven  quickly  past.  Looking 
round,  she  saw  the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom  she 
was  acqoAinted.  He  said, '  They  are  taking  the  news  to  Clarence 
House.  The  following  day  she  retvl  in  the  newspaper  the  news 
of  the  murder  o(  the  Duke's  father-in-law,  Alexander  ii.  of 
Russia. 

This  aspect  of  dreams  (if  the  facts  are  accepted) 
may,  of  coarse,  be  viewed  from  the  side  of  ft^ers' 
theory  of  'the  subliminal  self,'  ajs  stated  in  his 
book.  Human  Personality  (1903).  By  those  who 
accept,  more  or  less,  Myers'  hypothesis  some 
dreams  are  taken  to  be  'supernormal,'  and  bear 
witness  to  unexplained  ranges  of  human  faculty. 
In  other  ca.ses  they  merely  show  that  incidents 
which  have  left  no  trace  on  the  ordinary  memory 
are  none  the  less  treasured  in  the  subconscious 
memory,  and  may  be  communicated  to  the  upper 
con.sciousnesa  through  the  mechanism  of  remem- 
bered dreams.  If  no  men  dreamed,  it  is  probable 
that  religion  and  philosophy  might  never  have 
evolved  tlie  conception  of  spirit ;  while,  if  only 
five  per  cent  of  mankind  dreamed,  it  is  fairly 
certain  that  the  other  ninety-five  per  cent  would 
regard  them  as  merely  mendacious. 

LiTMiTHRi.— For  a  full  bibliography,  sefl  Baldwin's  DPhP, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  1  t.m.  'Dream'  and  'Sleep';  of.  also  W.  Volk- 
1  von  VoUcmar,  Lthrbtush  der  P$yehoi.',  Cothen,  2  vols. 
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1884-5 :  W.  Wundt,  Gnindzilge  der  physiol.  Psychol.^,  Leipzig, 
3  vols.  1902 ;  Aristotle,  Parva  Naturalia,  ed.  W.  Biehl,  Leipzig, 
1898 ;  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Eng.  tr.  (general  editors,  J.  A. 
Smith  and  W.  D.  Ross),  pt.  i.  Parva  Naturalia  (tr.  of  de  Somno, 
de  Somniis,  de  Divinatione  per  Somnurn,  by  J.  I.  Beare), 
Oxford,  1908;  J.  I.  Beare,  Gr,  Theories  of  Elementary  Cofjnitimi 
from  Alcmaeoil  to  Aristotle,  Oxford,  1906;  Mary  Hamilton, 
Incubation,  or  the  Cure  of  Disease  in  Pagan  Temples  and 
Christian  Churches,  London,  1906.  jV.  LaNG. 

DREAMS  AND  SLEEP  (Babylonian).— The 
dream  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  and 
religion  of  the  Babylonians.  In  the  dream  the 
deity  was  believed  to  reveal  himself  in  a  special 
way  to  the  individual,  declaring  the  will  of  heaven 
and  predicting  the  future.  The  bdrtl,  or  '  seers,' 
constituted  a  particular  class  of  priests,  and  one 
of  the  titles  or  the  Sun-god  was  Mru  terHi,  '  the 
seer  of  the  revealed  law.'  Prophetic  dreams,  how- 
ever, might  be  sent  to  the  ordinary  layman  as  well 
as  to  the  professional  '  seer,'  and  there  were  books 
for  interpreting  their  meaning.  It  would  seem 
that  answers  to  prayer  could  be  obtained  througli 
sleeping  in  a  temple  and  invoking  Makliir,  the 
goddess  (or  god)  of  dreams.  At  all  events,  in  a 
penitential  psalm  {WAI,  iv.  66.  2)  we  read: 
'  Reveal  thyself  to  me  and  let  me  behold  a  favour- 
able dream.  May  the  dream  that  I  dream  be 
favourable  ;  may  the  dream  that  I  dream  be  true. 
May  Makhir,  the  god(des8)  of  dreams,  stand  at  my 
head.  Let  me  enter  E-Saggila,  the  temple  of  the 
gods,  the  house  of  life.'  The  little  temple  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  at  Balawdt  (15 
miles  E.  of  Mosul)  was  specially  dedicated  to 
Makhir,  and  may  have  been  frequented  by  those 
who  thus  sought  '  favourable '  dreams. 

In  the  Epic  of  Gilgames  dreams  play  a  con- 
spicuous part.  In  the  struggle  of  the  Babylonian 
hero  with  Khumbaba  three  dreams  are  needed  to 
assure  him  of  success.  The  loss  of  his  friend  Ea- 
bani  is  foretold  in  a  vision  of  fire  and  lightning, 
and  in  the  story  of  the  Deluge  the  impending 
destruction  of  mankind  was  said  to  have  been 
revealed  to  Utu-napistim  in  a  dream.  The  his- 
torical inscriptions  are  equally  full  of  references 
to  dreams.  The  wUl  of  heaven  was  made  known 
to  Gudea  of  Lagas  througli  a  dream,  and  the  army 
of  Assur-bani-pal  was  encouraged  to  cross  a  river 
by  the  appearance  in  a  vision  of  the  goddess  Istar, 
wlio  declared  :  '  I  march  before  As.sur-bani-pal  the 
king,  who  is  the  creation  of  my  hands.'  Assur- 
bani-pal  himself,  when  overwhelmed  with  despair  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Elam,  was  similarly 
reassured  with  a  promise  of  victory.  He  prayed 
to  Istar,  and  on  the  self-same  night  '  a  seer  (saorH) 
slept  and  dreamed  a  dream,'  wherein  Istar  of 
Aroela  appeared  with  a  quiver  on  either  shoulder 
and  a  bow  in  her  hand,  and  bade  the  dreamer 
announce  to  the  king:  'Eat  food,  drink  wine, 
enjoy  music,  exalt  my  divinity  until  I  have  gone 
to  accomplish  this  deea  :  I  will  give  thee  thy  heart's 
desire  ;  thy  face  sliall  not  grow  pale,  thy  feet  shall 
not  totter,  thv  strength  shall  not  fail  in  the  battle.' 
It  was  in  a  dream  that  Assur  commanded  Gyges 
of  Lydia  to  pay  homage  to  the  Assyrian  king  and 
so  obtain  help  against  his  Cimmerian  enemies,  and 
the  prediction  that  the  power  of  the  Manda  would 
be  overthrown,  as  well  as  the  order  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  the  Moon-god  at  Harran,  was  re- 
vealed to  Nalxjnidos  in  a  dream.  In  the  historical 
framework  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  dreams  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  occupy  a  leading  place,  and  in  one 
instance  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  were  required 
not  only  to  interpret  the  dream,  but  even  to  recall 
it  to  the  memory  of  the  king. 

Oneiromanoy  waa  studied  by  the  Babylonians 
with  that  exaggerated  devotion  to  details  which 
otherwise  characterized  them.  The  official  texts 
relating  to  the  interpretation  of  dreams  took  note 
of  everything,  however  bizarre  or  unlikely,  which 
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might  oooar  to  the  imagination  of  the  sleeper. 
These  texts  or '  Dream-books,'  which  were  probably 
oolleoted  in  a  single  work,  were  naturally  includeu 
by  A8«ur-bani-]>al  in  his  library  at  Niuoveh,  and 
formed  the  quarry  from  which  Arteniidorus  drew 
the  materials  for  his  fi%'e  books  of  the  Oneirocritica. 
The  nature  of  them  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  quotations  :  '  If  a  date  appears  on  a  man's 
b(»d,  it  means  woe.  If  a  fish  appears  on  his  head, 
that  man  will  be  strong.  If  a  mountain  appears 
on  his  head,  it  means  that  he  will  have  no  rival. 
If  salt  appears  on  his  head,  it  means  that  he  will 
apply  himself  to  build  his  house.'  Or,  again  :  '  If 
a  man  dreams  that  he  poes  to  a  pleasure-garden, 
it  means  that  he  will  gain  his  freedom.  If  Le  goes 
to  a  market-garden,  his  dwelling-place  will  be  un- 
comfortable. If  he  goes  to  kindle  a  firebrand,  he 
will  see  woe  during  (his)  days.  If  he  goes  to  sow 
a  field,  he  will  escape  from  a  ruined  place.  If  he 
goes  to  hunt  in  the  country,  he  will  be  eminent  (T). 
If  he  goes  to  an  ox-stall,  [lie  will  have]  safety.  If 
he  goes  to  the  sheepfold,  he  will  rise  to  the  first 
rank.'  Could  a  pseudo-science  end  in  greater 
puerilities? 

LiTBRATURK.  —  A.  Boissier,  Choix  de  textes  rehiU/s  d  la 
divination  an&yro-bahyUniiemie^  ii.,  Geneva,  1906:  F.  Lenor- 
mant.  La  Divination  et  la  science  de»  presaga  chez  Ut  Chat- 
dienij  Paris,  1875,  pp.  127-149;  Artemidorus  Daldianus, 
Oneiroeritiea,  ed.  Rein,  1805.  A.  H.  SayCE. 

DREAMS  AND  SLEEP  (Egyptian).  —  i. 
Introduction. — Although  dreams  were  not  con- 
sidered of  such  importance  in  Egypt  as  in 
Chaldiea,  Phoenicia,  or  the  Hellenic  world,  the 
rOle  allocated  to  them  was  much  larger  than  is 
generally  thought ;  they  occupied  a  constant  place 
in  Egyptian  life.  The  relative  scarcity  of  informa- 
tion is  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  monuments 
at  present  published.  While  the  epigraphy  of  the 
temples  furnishes  only  a  very  few  official  examples 
of  dreams,  we  find  (1)  that,  in  spite  of  this  scarcity, 
dreams  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  literary 

Sapyri;  and  (2)  that  the  instances  of  Egyptian 
reams  mentioned  by  late  authors  are  proved  by 
a  correct  exegesis  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin.  These 
two  points  give  us  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
decipnering  of  the  still  unpublished  {Mvpyri  and 
ostraea  will  yield  an  unknown  wealth  of  informa- 
tion. Further,  the  study  of  unpublished  ex  voto 
steloe  ought,  to  all  appearance,  to  furnish  large 
additions  to  the  list  of  cases  of  miraculous  healing 
obtained  by  the  medium  of  dreams.  If  to  all  this 
we  add  the  passages  in  our  sources  in  which  dreams 
are  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  are  implied  by  the 
fact  that  formuliB  are  employed  similar  to  those 
used  in  cases  of  dreams  related  expressly  as  such, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  current 
ideas  as  to  the  frequency  and  importance  of  dreams 
in  Egypt  stand  in  need  of  con.siderable  modification. 

2.  Classification  of  material. — Dreams  in  which 
the  gods  intervene  directly  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups  :  (a)  unsolicited  dreams  in  which  they 
appear  in  order  to  demand  some  act  of  piety  towartfs 
themselves  ;(i)  dreams  in  which  they  give  warnings 
of  various  kinds  spontaneously ;  and  (c)  dreams  in 
which  they  grant  their  worshipjiers  an  answer  to  a 
question  delinitely  stated.  The  cases  of  unofficial 
magic  forcing  dreams  into  its  service  form  a  sei>arate 
class. 

Thi«  claMiflcation  Han  the  advantat^e  of  arranjring  the  facts  in 
ft  fixed  number  of  fc.-oniw,  which  brina  into  (;reater  prominence 
the  easeDCiftlly  Kgyptian  charw^UTisdca,  and  so  help  to  decide 
whether  a  certain  number  of  dreams  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  rdassics  can  be  ref^rdod  as  really  Egyptian  This 
is  an  important  question  to  settle  tor  the  fireaenU  theorr  at 
dreams.  ' 

3.  Unsolicited  dreams — Of  this  first  class  the 
well-known  dream  of  Thothmes  IV.  is  the  best 
H|)ecimen  coiilaiued  in  our  sources.  Falling  asleep, 
during  the  chase,  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the 


Great  Sphinx,  the  young  prince  heard  the  voice  of 
a  god.  It  promised  him  tlie  throne  of  Egypt,  and 
required  him  to  repair  the  god's  temi>le,  which  was 
threatened  with  ruin.  This  story  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  dream  of  Nectanebo,  though  handed  down 
to  us  in  Greek  form  (cf.  Leemans,  I'apyri  Orceci, 
Leyden,  1838,  p.  122),  is  an  adaptation  of  an  Egyp- 
tian document.  As  in  the  case  of  Thothmes  iv., 
the  god  (under  the  form  Anhuri)  appeared  to  the 
king,  and  complained  of  the  failure  to  complete 
certain  works  at  his  temple.  On  waking,  the  King 
was  greatly  perturbed,  and  gave  the  necessary 
orders  to  have  the  works  comweted  with  all  expe- 
dition. It  is  quite  certain  that  this  Uellenized 
legend  sprang  from  the  remains  of  a  stela,  like 
that  of  tlie  Sphinx  of  Gizeh,  on  which  the  priests 
had  had  an  account  engraved  of  the  marvellous 
incident  that  caused  the  repairing  of  the  temple. 

The  case  reported  by  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  28) 
of  the  dream  of  Ptolemy  Soter  belongs  to  the  same 
category.  The  king  dreams  of  a  colossal  statue 
which  orders  him  to  take  it  back  to  Alexandria, 
where  it  was  formerly  situated.  He  makes  in- 
quiries on  awaking,  and  finds  that  Sosebius  had 
once  seen  an  image  at  Sinope  like  the  one  described 
by  the  king  as  seen  in  his  dream.  The  statue,  in 
snort,  is  found  there,  and  brought  back  to  Alex- 
andria ;  and  Timotheus,  as  well  as  Manetho,  recog- 
nizes it  as  one  of  Serapis.  Here  we  see  a  Helleuized 
adaptation  of  Egyptian  legends  relating  to  the 
repair  of  monuments  and  the  restoration  of  cults 
of  Divine  statues ;  and  this  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  historical  fact  that  the  Ptolemys  took 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  bring  back  the  national 
sacred  statues  which  had  been  carried  oil'  from  the 
Nile  Valley  by  Asiatic  conquerors. 

The  question  of  the  absolute  authenticity  of  these  documents 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  was  proved  long  ago  that  the 
majority  of  these  8tel»  devoted  to  dreams,  miracles,  and  gifta 
made  after  Divine  intervention  bear  inscriptions  of  a  much 
later  date  than  is  attributed  to  them  {e.g.,  the  Stela  of  Cheops 
at  Gizeh,  the  Stela  *of  the  Famine,'  Stela  of  Bakhtan,  etc. ;  the 
Stela  of  the  Sphinx,  in  particular,  has  been  shown  by  Erman  to 
be  a  new  version  of  an  analogous  legend  attributing  an  identi<^ 
dream  to  another  prince).  It  still  remains  to  be  proved,  how- 
ever, that  these  'forged'  documents  are  not  adaptations  of 
ancient  inscriptions  or  transcriptions  on  stone  of  ancient  jrapjTi. 
The  only  imjx)rtant  facts  to  be  kept  in  view  here  are :  (1)  that 
ofticial  Kg^-pt  admitted  as  a  regular  process  this  method  of 
Divine  warnings  by  dreams  ;  (2)  that  numerous  restorations  of 
temples  and  cults  were  really  the  outcome  of  dreams  actually 
exiterienced,  an<t  accepted  by  the  king,  on  awaking,  as  certain 
signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods.  An  examination  of  the  otiicial 
texts  relating  to  the  restorations  of  monuments  would  show,  by 
the  parallelism  of  formula},  that  these  cases  are  much  more 
numerous  in  £g}'pt  than  is  usually  supposed. 

Besides  coses  like  the  above,  in  which  the  gods 
may  be  said  to  have  been  working  primarily  in  tlieir 
own  interests,  unsolicited  dreams  were  granted  also 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  The  revelation  by  a 
dream  of  the  hiding-place  of  some  wonderful  chap- 
ter, for  use  in  funerary  or  medical  magic,  seems  to 
have  been  the  traditional  origin  of  a  number  of 
formula;  or  groups  of  formula)  inserte«l  later  in  the 
great  compilations  which  became  the  'Books  of 
the  Dead'  and  the  first  medical  papyri.  All  that 
the  gods  of  Egypt  did  in  such  circum-stances  was 
to  show  the  continuity  of  their  legendary  rfile  of 
'  beneficent  masters  of  this  whole  earth.  Their 
intervention  sometimes  took  an  even  more  direct 
form,  warnings  being  given  by  dreams  to  the 
kings,  who  were  the  Divine  heirs,  or  to  important 
personages,  princes,  or  even  simple  mortals  loved 
by  the  gods.  Sometimes  they  revealed  the  action 
to  be  taken  in  the  man's  own  interest.  It  is,  e.g., 
in  obedience  to  a  dream  that  Shabaka  (Sabacos) 
retires  into  Ethiopia  (Herod,  ii.  139).  Sometimes 
they  foretell  final  success,  without  requiring,  as 
in  the  case  of  Thothmes  IV. ,  a  jjersonal  service  in 
exchange. 

The  famous  Ethiopian  Stela  *ot  the  Dream'  is  the  typical 
example  of  this  class.  We  are  told  bow  Tonutamon  *  sees  in  a 
dream  in  the  night  two  serpents,  one  on  the  left,  one  on  thft 
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right,'  and  how  it  was  explained  on  his  awaking  that  these 
two  serpents  sijfnified  the  heraldic  emblems  of  the  two  Egypts 
(Nortli  and  South)  of  which  he  would  soon  be  master. 

In  other  cases  the  gods  do  not  scorn  to  foretell 
happy  events  to  certain  persons  In  whom  or  in 
whose  descendants  they  are  particularly  inter- 
ested— perhaps  with  a  view  to  the  good  that  will 
result  for  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  story  of  Satni, 
father  of  the  great  magician  Senosiris,  is  an  ex- 
ample : 

'  Now  Satni  went  to  sleep  and  dreame<l  a  dream.  Some  one 
spoke  to  him,  saying :  "Thy  wife  hath  conceived,  and  the  child 
she  will  bear  will  be  called  Senosiris,  and  many  are  the  niiracles 
that  will  be  done  by  him  in  the  land  of  Egypt." ' 

Sometimes,  again,  a  dream  directly  reveals  the 
wish  of  a  god.  Thus  the  prince  of  Bakhtan  saw  in 
his  sleep  a  hawk  ilying  away  towards  Egypt ;  this 
was  a  sign  that  he  had  to  send  back  to  Thebes  the 
miraculous  statue  of  the  god  Khonsu,  which  had 
formerly  exorcized  a  demon  from  his  daughter. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  Divine  spirit  warns  the  king 
in  a  dream  to  avoid  certain  projects,  either  imme- 
diate or  far  aliead,  wliich  would  turn  out  harmful 
to  the  kingdom.  However  adapted  they  may 
be  in  non-Egyptian  compositions,  the  dream  of 
Menander  and  Pharaoh's  dream  (interpreted  by 
Joseph  [Gn  41])  are  two  good  examples,  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
Egyptian  accounts  of  such  Divine  warnings. 

The  first  of  these  stories  hag  come  down  to  us  in  fragments 
of  a  Coptic  romance — the  fabulous  Ijfe  of  Alexander  :  *  Then 
Menander  had  the  following  dream,  and  saw  this  vision  ;  he  saw 
a  lion  loaded  with  chains  and  cast  into  a  pit.  A  man  spoke  to 
hira:  "Menander,  why  dost  thou  not  descend  with  this  lion, 
since  his  purple  is  fallen  ?  Get  thee  up  now,  and  seize  him  by 
the  neck  of  his  purple."  Menander's  grief  at  this  dream,  and  his 
conviction  that  the  lion  signified  his  master,  were  not  mistaken 
— in  the  morning  a  messenger  announced  the  death  of  Alexander 
at  treacherous  hands.'  It  is  highly  probable  that,  if  the  legend 
is  of  late  Egyptian  date,  it  borrowed  its  general  form  from  the 
ordinary  type  of  historical  dreams  attributed  to  the  Pharaohs  of 
national  legend. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Scripture  story  of  the  dream 
of  Pharaoh,  and  the  part  played  by  Joseph.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  assert  that  this  episode 
belongs  to  any  particular  reign  in  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  nor 
even  that  it  belongs,  for  a  fact,  to  some  authentic  fragment  of 
the  national  folk-lore  relating  to  the  legend  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
the  romantic  cycle.  But  Egyptolog}'  is  in  a  position  to  state 
with  assurance  that  none  of  the  elements  of  the  story  is  a  priori 
in  conflict  with  the  Egyptian  data  relating  to  dreams.  We  know 
from  history  that  the  subject  itself  (the  periods  of  drought  and 
fertility  resulting  from  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile)  was 
one  of  the  chief  mterests  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  ;  the  famous 
Bt£la  of  the  island  of  Sehel  (the  '  Famine  Stela  *),  e.g.,  is  evidence 
that  factfi  of  this  kind  were  of  great  importance  in  monumental 
religious  history,  where  the  ^ods  and  the  kings  both  witnessed 
to  the  vital  importance  of  this  matter — the  former  by  warnings, 
the  latter  by  acts  of  piety.  The  symbolic  method  of  warning, 
in  the  flgures  of  fat  and  lean  kine  or  ears  of  com.  Is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  serpents  in  the  Ethiopian  *  Dreara  Stela.'  Finally, 
the  calling  in  of  Joseph  to  interpret  the  dream,  after  all  the 
magicians  and  wise  men  had  been  consulted  in  vain  (Gn  419),  jg 
likewise  in  agreement  with  Egyptian  usage :  the  popular  tales 
relate  that,  on  the  failure  of  the  regular  Interpreters,  the  king 
applied  at  will  to  private  persons  noted  for  their  wisdom,  as, 
e.ff.f  in  the  case  of  the  wise  old  man  consulted  by  the  Pharaoh 
in  the  'Story  of  Cheops  and  the  Magicians.' 

The  interpretation  of  symbolical  dreams  was  the 
business  of  special  persons — the  '  Masters  of  the 
Secret  Things,'  or  the  '  Scribes  of  the  Double 
Honse  of  Life'  (a  very  poor  modem  translation; 
the  real  meaning  of  the  title  is  rather  '  the  Learned 
Men  of  the  Magic  Library ').  At  no  time  do  these 
'oliicial  dreamers'  seem  to  have  had  the  prominence 
they  enjoyed  in  other  civilizjitions.  As  regards 
mantic  codification  of  the  signification  of  beings, 
things,  and  phenomena  seen  in  dreams,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Egypt  did  not  possess  lists  of  this  kind 
in  the  temples ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not 
possess  at  the  present  moment  a  single  papyrus  of 
the  same  kina  as  the  collections  of  'omen  tablets' 
of  the  Chalda-an  civilization.  It  is  not  a  question, 
of  course,  of  looking  for  a  theoretical  work  or  any- 
thing approaf'hing  the  Oneirocritica  of  Artemi- 
ilorus;  all  we  could  expect  would  be  lists  of  facts 
and  interpretations  conceived  on  the  model,  e.g.,  of 
the  hoToscopic  calendars. 


4.  Solicited  dreams. — Of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence is  Divine  intervention  by  means  of  dreams 
sought  and  obtained,  either  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances or  in  regular  arranged  form.  Good  ex- 
amples of  the  lirst  class  are  furnished  by  the 
historical  cases  of  kings  finding  themselves  in  a 
difficult  situation,  and  imploring  a  god  to  grant 
them  some  light  on  the  future  or  on  the  course 
they  should  follow.  The  classical  inscription  of 
Merenptah  (Great  temple  of  Kamak)  is  a  good 
example : 

*  Then  his  majesty  aiw  in  a  dream  as  if  a  statue  of  Ptah  were 
standing  before  Pharaoh.  He  was  like  the  height  of.  .  .  .  He 
spake  to  him,  "Take  thou  (it),"  while  he  extended  to  him  the 
sword,  "  and  banish  thou  the  fearful  heart  from  thee."  Pharaoh 
spake  to  him,  "  Lo  .  .  . " '  (Breasted,  Ancient  Records  0/  Egypt, 
Chicago,  ISKX),  ill.  582). 

This  passage  throws  light  upon  Herodotus'  story 
(ii.  141)  of  the  dreara  of  Sethos,  a  priest  of  Heph- 
jestus,  during  his  struggle  against  Sennacherib : 

'The  monarch  .  .  .  entered  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  and, 
before  the  image  of  the  god,  bewailed  the  fate  which  impended 
over  him.  As  he  wept,  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  the 
god  came  and  stood  at  his  side,  bidding  him  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  go  boldly  forth  to  meet  the  Arabian  host,  which  would  do 
him  no  hurt,  as  he  himself  would  send  those  who  should  help 
him.'    Of.,  on  Sennacherib,  2  K  1930f . 

This  is  a  faithful  account — though  Hellenized — of 
what  the  classical  Pharaoh  did.  He  did  not '  bewail 
his  fate,'  £is  the  Greek  author  thought,  but  he  stated 
his  case  in  a  prayer,  the  model  of  which  is  given  in 
Maspero,  Contespop.  (see  Lit.);  and  the  appearance 
of  the  god  in  a  dream  was  not  an  unexpected  pheno- 
menon, but  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  prayer. 
The  rest  of  the  story — the  entering  of  the  temple, 
speaking  before  the  statue,  incubation,  and,  lastly, 
the  response  of  the  god — are  pure  Egyptian  char- 
acteristics, and  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
what  we  learn  on  this  point  from  the  inscriptions 
and  popular  tales. 

The  various  sources  of  information  that  have 
come  down  to  us  prove  that  incubation  in  the 
temple  in  order  to  obtain  a  remedy  or  a  mantic 
response  was  a  current  practice,  not  only  among 
princes,  but  also  among  private  individuals.  It  is 
wonderful  to  find,  once  more,  and  in  this  connexion, 
that  the  Grieco-Roman  authors  were  often  more 
accurately  informed  than  is  usually  believed.  Before 
Egyptological  knowledge  had  supplied  the  neces- 
sary proof,  the  accuracy  of  Diodorus  (i.  28)  was 
contested  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  Lond. 
1878,  ii.  356),  when  he  says  that  'in  Egypt,  dreams 
are  regarded  with  religious  reverence,  especially  as 
means  of  indicating  remedies  in  illnesses  ;  and  that 
'  the  prayers  of  worshippers  are  often  rewarded  by 
the  indication  of  a  remedy  in  a  dream.' 

The  story  of  Satni  tells  of  MahituaskhiC  poing  to  the  temple 
of  Imuthes  (=A8kIopioB)in  Memphis,  praymg  U)  the  go<l,  then 
falling  asleep  in  the  temple,  and  receiving  from  the  god  in  a 
dream  a  cure  for  her  sterility :  'When  to-morrow  morning  lireaks, 
go  thou  to  the  fountain  of  Satni,  thy  hustiand ;  there  thou  shalt 
find  growing  a  plant  of  colocasia  ;  puil  it  up,  leaves  and  all,  and 
with  it  make  a  potion  which  thou  shalt  give  to  thy  husband ; 
then  shalt  thou  sleep  with  him,  and  that  very  night  shalt  thou 
conceive.' 

This  story  is  not  simply  a  literary  fabrication  ;  for  we  have 
the  famous  Memphite  Stela  of  Psherenptah,  of  the  Augustan 
period,  giving  epigraiiliical  evidence  of  another  case  of  sterility 
being  similarly  cured  by  a  remedy  revealed  in  a  dream  by  the 
same  god  Imuthes. 

By  piecing  the  various  texts  together,  we  gradu- 
ally arrive  at  a  re-construction  of  the  'processus' 
of  the  Egyptian  dream  by  incubation  in  the  temple. 
The  patient  entered  one  of  the  sanctuaries  where 
the  gods  were  reported  to  give  responses  to  those 
who  came  to  sleep  wkhin  the  sacred  enclosure. 

Our  information  is  fully  verified  by  the  texts,  at  least  for  the 
temples  of  Imuthes  in  Memphis,  and  of  Thoth  in  Khimunu.  All 
indications  of  a  scientific  nature  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  for 
the  temple  of  Thoth  Teos  at  Medinet-Habn,  near  Thebes  (see 
DluEASK  A.vn  Mkdicinr  [Egyp.]),  and  for  the  celebrated  sanctuary 
of  Isis  at  Philio  (cf.  Rcviilout,  in  PSBA  x.  [1887J  68).  Finally, 
we  are  assured  by  Petrie  that  there  were  special  places  in  the 
temple  of  Sarbut  el-Qadem,  in  Sinai,  for  people  who  desired 
dreams  from  the  goddess  Haithar  (Hathor)  relating  to  the 
locality  of  turquoise  mines  (cf.  Egupt  and,  Itrael,  LondoD,  1911, 
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p.  it,  and  PenonaX  Rtligion,  do.  1900,  pp.  Z7,  81).  Bat  the 
■une  author  is  proljAbly  wroni;  in  Uiinitinir  ttiat  this  pnctice 
rvpretents  a  borrowing:  from  ancient  Semitic  reliirion. 

When  inside  the  t«niplc,  the  worshipijcr  prayed 
the  deity  to  reveal  himself:  'Turn  thy  face  to- 
wards me  ' ;  and  besou'^lit  him  by  liis  well-known 
virtnex  :  '  'Tis  tliou  who  do.st  acooniplish  miracles 
and  art  benevolent  in  all  thy  doings ;  'tis  thou 
who  givest  children  to  him  that  hath  none,'  or '  'Tis 
thou  who  hast  created  magic,  and  established  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  lower  world  ;  'tis 
thou  who  canst  grant  me  the  means  of  saving  all.' 
The  Ko<l  was  adjured  to  'hear  the  prayer'  (and 
this  formula  is,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion, 
decisive  proof  that  the  various  steljB  on  which  ears 
[fotmu]  are  found  are,  after  all  the  discussion  on 
this  point,  votive  offerings  of  the  worshippers 
whose  supplications  the  god  had  heard  [sotmu]  in 
cases  of  dreams  by  incubation).  After  tliese  invo- 
cations, the  inquirer  waited  for  the  god  to  come 
and  answer  him  in  sleep. 

There  is  one  important  point  still  obscure.  We  do  not  know 
whether,  as  in  so  many  other  savac^e  and  semi-savaf^e  relig^ions, 
the  coming  of  the  dream  was  facilitated  by  the  swallowing  of 
aome  narcotic  or  intoxicating  substance  (see  Tylor,  /'C3, 
London,  1891,  ii.  416  f.).  Of  the  two  other  equally  frequent  con- 
ditions—prayer and  fasting— the  former  has  been  discussed. 
As  regards  fasting,  it  is  almost  certain,  from  a  number  of  evi- 
dences and  parallelisms,  that  it  was  an  essential  duty  of  the 
worshipper  desiring  a  dream.  It  was  originally  based,  as  in 
uncivilized  races,  on  magical  notions  which  gave  a  pseudo- 
scientiHc  interpretation  to  the  hypersensibility  to  dreams 
caused  by  fastmg;    therefore  it  developed  into  the  idea  of 


The  god  next  appeared  in  a  dream.  The  usual 
formula  is:  'The  god  N  [or  'some  one,'  instead  of 
the  Divine  name  honoris  causa]  spake  to  him,  say- 
ing. .  .  ._'  The  deity  begins,  as  a  rule,  by  specify- 
ing the  identity  of  the  person  he  is  addressing: 
'  Art  thou  not  such  an  one,  son  (or  father,  or  wife, 
etc.)  of  so  and  so  V  (cf.  Maspero,  Contespopulaires", 
Paris,  1905,  p.  137,  for  the  dream  of  Mahituas- 
khit,  and  p.  147  for  the  dream  of  Horus,  son  of 
Panishi).  When  this  is  settled,  the  god  next  tells 
what  should  be  done  '  when  morning  comes,'  and 
he  uses  no  dark  or  symbolic  language  ;  indeed,  it 
is  with  most  exact  details  that  he  tells,  e.g.,  at 
what  place  a  sealed  naos  will  be  found,  or  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  box,  containing  a  certain  book,  which 
must  be  copied  and  replaced,  to  be  followed  by  a 
certain  result,  etc.  The  divinatory  dream  of  an 
ordmary  Egyptian  type  for  incubation  is  thus  a 
case  of  oneiromancy,  not  requiring  a  metaphysical 
interpretation,  but  with  the  direct  instructions  of 
the  gods  in  clear  terms.  It  is  by  these  examples 
also  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  of  Hermes 
Trismegistus  is  established,  referring  to    'these 

Srophetic  statues  which  foretell    the  future    by 
reams  and  otherwise.' 

5.  Dreams  evoked  by  magricians.— Besides  these 
othcial  inetliods  of  soliciting  dreams  from  the 
BOds,  private  magic  taught  means  of  obtaining 
dreams  without  recourse  to  the  loftier  temple 
procedure  The  papyri  of  later  centuries  have 
preserved  the  pitiable  mixture  of  material  details 
and  barbarous  jingles  of  words  that  form  the 
clearest  of  those  methods. 

Wov'^\y' 'xtpdr»Sr^.rn'trf  :«;i\=? 
without  touching  food,  do  thus :  Approach  the  lamp  and  reneat 


th...  .  .  ,  -'  "f  P-'    (The  fSnnula  is  ii>  long"^^"g^e  but  en"^ 
.1  desire   ;  c/.  Budge,  Eavp.  Maiiir..  I.nnHnn  ion,  _  0,0 


that 


n.,A^      p  i» — :  ^'  ^  ""-  ^"'^  iiiionnation 

M»,n„"  ol'  —.''"''•f'';  ^WP.  '»f(i</i-!,  I/)ndon,  1901, p.  218.1 
Hr„»^"  "  t«"K^t  »"a>"Kous  means  of  getting 

dreams  on  unspenfied  subjects  from  the  popnlaf 
god  of  dreams,  IJes,  whose  figure  is  carvcnl  or 
engraved  on  numerous  pUlows  on  which  Egyptian 


heads  reclined.  With  these  formnlae  we  enter 
imperceptibly  the  domain  of  pure  and  simple 
su|(erstition  and  the  current  practices  of  Egyp- 
tian society. 

The  same  British  Museum  papyrus  gives,  in  I.  64  fl.,  the 
method  of  drawing  '  on  the  left  hand '  a  figure  of  Bes,  then 
writing  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  with  inlt  made  of  sjiecial  ingredi- 
ents, a  formula  of  adjuration  ;  this  cloth  is  then  wrapped  round 
the  hand,  and  its  end  is  rolled  round  the  patient's  neck.  The 
god  of  dreams  is  summoned  to  come  '  this  very  night.' 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  more  enlightened 
members  of  Egyptian  society  admitted  that  the 
gods  lent  themselves  so  readily  to  the  commands 
and  threats  of  men.  It  is  universally  admitted, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  dead,  who  always  liad 
power  to  come  and  give  dreams  to  the  living  on 
their  own  initiative,  were  capable,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  being  called  into  the  service  of 
private  magic. 

Cases  of  direct  interrention  by  the  dead  are  not  of  great 
frequency  in  the  literature  at  present  known  to  us.  The  view 
of  Pierret  (Diet.  Warch.  igyp.,  Paris,  1876,  t.v.  'Songe'),  that 
the  famous  papyrus  of  'The  Teaching  of  Amenemhat'  has 
reference  to  an  appearance  of  the  king's  father,  who  came  in  a 
dream  to  instruct  his  son,  is  nothing  more  than  hypothesis. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  interview  of  Khonsu-m-habi  with  a 
dead  man  (this  may  have  been  a  waking  vision).  The  most 
certain  cases  are  those  indicated  by  the  formulie  found  by 
Erman  in  the  Berlin  magic  papyrus,  to  be  employed  for  driving 
off  the  ghosts  that  torment  children  in  sleep  (see  art.  CniLDRBN 
[Egyptian]).  The  well-known  I^yden  papyrus  is  the  type  par 
excellence  of  cases  of  a  dead  woman  coming  to  torment  her 
husband  in  dreams.  The  way  to  get  rid  of  this  torment  was  to 
make  a  statuette  of  the  dead  wife  and  tie  uiX)n  its  wrist  a  list 
of  the  husband's  good  deeds  during  his  wedded  life,  and  then  a 
summons  to  the  ghost  to  stop  her  persecution,  under  the  threat 
of  proceedings  before  the  god  of  the  dead. 

The  magicians  took  full  advantage  of  this 
readiness  of  the  dead  to  evoke  dreams.  They 
did  not  employ  all  ghosts,  but  only  those  whose 
wretched  condition  had  deprived  them  of  their 
habitations,  family-cult,  or  tomb,  and  who  had  con- 
sequently to  beg  assistance  of  the  living  and  to 
put  themselves  at  their  service  in  order  to  exist 
(see  Demons  and  Spirits  [Egyp.]) ;  hence  the 
importance  attached  in  necromancy  to  the  spirits 
of  shipwrecked  people,  suicides,  executed  crimmals, 
etc.  Most  of  the  Egyptian  books  of  magic  include 
private  formulre  for  sending  dreams  in  this  way 
(cf.  the  Louvre  papjrrus  3229,  the  Gnostic  papy- 
rus of  Leyden,  and  the  late  incantations  in  Greek). 
The  dreams  thus  sent  belong  to  two  general  cate- 
gories :  (a)  dreams  which  torment  and  devour  by 
witchcraft ;  and  (6)  dreams  sent  to  inspire  some 
one  with  an  ardent  love,  to  encourage  a  loved  one's 
fidelity,  or  to  bring  hostility  to  a  rival  or  make 
him  physically  impotent.  In  all  such  cases  tlie 
.sending  of  the  dream  is  usually  complicated  by  a 
casting  of  spells  through  the  medium  of  a  figure 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  dream  is  sent  (see 
Maspero,  Histoire,  Paris,  1895,  i.  213 ;  and  the 
cases  of  'love  figures'  given  by  Budge  in  his 
Egyptian  Mcufic,  p.  94  ff.).  The  whole  combines, 
later  on,  with  Chaldsean,  Jewish,  and  Greek 
magic  to  form  the  involved  processes  of  tabellce 
devotionis,  where  dream,  incantation,  and  necro- 
mancy are  all  confused,  the  dream-sending,  how- 
ever, remaining  the  chief  element  (cf.,  on  this 
difficult  question,  Maspero,  £tudes  de  myth,  et 
d'archiol.  igyp.,  Paris,  1893,  pp.  297,  311  ;  and  the 
fine  studies  of  Revillout,  'Amatoria,'  in  Mevue 
igyptologique,  i.  [1881]  69 ff.).  A  papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum  commends  the  sending  of  love- 
dreams  by  the  method  of  tracing  words  with  a 
nail  '  taken  from  a  wrecked  ship '  and  then  throw- 
ing them  into  the  sea  ;  or  by  making  this  declara- 
tion before  a  lamp  filled  with  oil  of  a  special 
composition  :  '  I  desire  to  appear  in  the  dream  of 
the  daughter  of  N.  .  .  .'  By  gradual  stages  the 
magician  adds  to  these  spirits  of  the  dead  in  his 
service  spirits  of  demons  or  of  ill-disposed  gods, 
and  we  see  developing  the  system  of  black  magic 
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which  lasted  throughout    the    centuries    in    tlie 
Mediterranean  world  and  in  Christian  Europe. 

Thi3  general  theory  of  the  dreams  sent  by  magicians  fits  in 
exactly  with  the  accounts  of  pseudo-Callisthenes  relating  to 
the  legendary  birth  of  Alexander,  and  proves  the  Egyptian 
nature — mistakenly  contested — of  the  dreams  that  were  sent  to 
Olympias  and  to  Philip.  The  first  dream,  sent  to  the  queen, 
is  accompanied  by  a  ceremony  of  spell-casting  with  a  wax 
figure  and  unctions  of  magic  herbs  analogous  to  all  the 
practices  mentioned  above.  The  dream-visit  of  Anion  to  the 
queen's  room  is  purely  Egyptian,  and  falls  in  with  the  theory 
of  Divine  conceptions  by  dreams  described  at  Luxor  and  Deir 
el-Bahari  for  the  Thebans  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  Finally, 
the  dream  in  which  the  hawk  is  sent  from  Egypt  to  announce  to 
Philip  the  miraculous  birth  of  Alexander  is  equally  in  agree- 
ment with  the  mechanism  employed  by  the  magicians  of  the 
NUe  VaUey. 

6.  General. — It  will  be  observed  that  in  none  of 
the  cases  mentioned  as  yet  do  we  see  an  ordinary 
living  person  taking  any  part  at  all  in  a  dream 
(giving  a  warning,  coming  from  a  distance,  an- 
nouncing an  approaching  death,  etc.) ;  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  interview  of  Patroclus 
and  Achilles  (II.  xxiii.  65  ff. ).  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  no  Egyptian  examples  of  the 
dreamer  going  to  a  distant  land  in  his  dream, 
living  the  past  over  again,  seeing  future  events, 
or,  in  a  word,  playing  any  of  the  parts  that  are  so 
frequent  in  dreams  of  other  religions.  Besides 
the  dreams  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  dead 
appear,  the  only  other  apparitions  seem  to  have 
been  of  gods  speaking  on  definite  questions  in  the 
clear  language  of  earth,  and,  sometimes,  but  more 
rarely,  calling  the  attention  of  the  sleeper  to 
certain  symbolical  figures  that  most  be  inter- 
preted. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  question  of  what  theory 
was  probably  held  in  Egypt  as  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  dream.  No  formal  explanation  has  ever  been 
given  of  this  in  any  Egyptian  text  known  to  us, 
and  there  is  little  chance  that  there  ever  existed 
an  oneirocritical  work  analogous  to  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  Egyp- 
tian dream  is  not  connected  rationally  either  with 
the  mechanism  of  omens,  or  with  the  theory  of 
'influences,'  or  with  the  process  of  'intersigns.' 
It  is  a  tangible  reality  and  is  regarded  as  such, 
without  mysticism  and,  as  a  rule,  without  sym- 
bolism. There  is  not  even  any  allusion,  as  by 
Penelope  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  500  fi'.),  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fallacious  dream.  On  the  other  band, 
the  absence  of  dreams  in  which  the  soul  goes 
away  or  in  which  living  persons  appear  is  signifi- 
cant. As  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians,  like 
other  men,  must  have  had  dreams  of  this  type, 
the  fact  that  they  omit  to  mention  them  in  the 
texts  proves  that  they  did  not  consider  them  of 
importance.  Now,  if  we  admit,  with  Tylor  (Prim. 
Cult.;  i.  121,  440,  ii.  24,  49,  76,  416),  that  these 
types  of  dreams  are  included  in  the  list  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  primitive  religious  pheno- 
mena, it  must  be  concluded  that  Egypt  was  already 
far  beyond  these  conceptions,  and  nad  travelled 
far,  in  this  connexion,  from  the  ideas  as  to  the 
rdle  and  nature  of  dreams  cherished  by  the  ma- 
jority of  contemporary  African  peoples.  In  the 
last  place,  the  tlieory  of  the  dream  seems  to  the 

E resent  ^vriter,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Egyptian  ideas,  to  be  based  not  upon  the  separa- 
tion or  the  journey  of  one  of  the  souls  of  a  human 
Ijeing  during  sleep,  but  upon  the  hypersensitive- 
ness  of  the  sleeping  man.  This  fact  may  be  of 
great  interest  for  the  history  of  comparative  re- 
ligion. Tliere  would  seem  to  correspond,  in  short, 
to  the  sleeping  state  a  sjiecial  sensitiveness  en- 
abling the  individual  to  see  and  hear  beings  that 
are  always  in  existence,  but  cannot  be  perceived  in 
a  waking  state  because  the  senses  are  too  gross. 
This  would  agree  with  the  belief  that  on  certain 
occasions  or  by  certain  processes  man  can  actually 
acquire  this  lucidity,  by  way  of  exception,  in  a 


waking  state  (e.g.  '  to  see  invisible  spirits '  by 
rubbing  the  eyes  with  a  magic  substance  ;  or  '  to 
read  sealed  writing'  through  the  matter  of  the 
case,  etc.).  The  whole  hypothesis  agrees,  how- 
ever, with  the  practice  that  we  have  established 
as  fact  or  suspected  as  preliminary  conditions  in 
Egypt  of  obtaining  a  dream  :  prayer  (i.e.  an  at- 
tenuated form  of  incantation),  fasting,  etc.  The 
whole  question  would  thus  come  under  the  general 
theory  of  the  ecstatic  process.  Ear  from  being, 
as  in  other  religions,  a  sort  of  death,  sleep  in 
Egypt  was  a  state  of  lucid  supersensitiveness  of 
the  various  souls  contained  in  the  individual.  In 
support  of  this  view,  there  is  a  very  important 
phenomenon  to  be  noted,  viz.  the  ecstatic  sleep  of 
the  sam,  so  often  described  or  represented  in  the 
ritual  and  in  the  scenes  of  the  famous  ceremony 
known  as  the  '  Opening  of  the  Mouth '  of  the  dead. 
It  is  during  this  sleep  that  the  sam  acquires  the 
power  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  soul  of  the  dead 
'  in  all  the  forms  which  it  takes,'  as  the  dreamer 
declares  on  awaking. 

LrrBRATURB. — ^There  is  no  monograph  on  the  subject  Vari- 
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Paris,  1907,  pp.  81,  211,  222;  V.  Ermoni,  Relig.  Ue  VBgypte. 
ancienne,  Paris,  1910,  Index  ;  G.  Maspero,  i/wtotVe,  i.  (Paris, 
1895)  213,  266  ;  Ph.  Virey,  Kelig.  de  Vane.  Egi/pte,  Paris,  1910, 
pp.  129,  226 ;  see,  for  the  examples  taken  from  the  classics, 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Hanners  and  Cu*tom«  of  the  Anc.  Egyptians, 
ed.  London,  1878,  i.  139,  ii.  366,  464,  iii.  95.  The  text  of  the 
principal  Pharaonic  documents  is  given  in  J.  H.  Breasted, 
Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,  Chicago,  1904-1907,  ii.  816,  ilL  682, 
iv.  922;  Maspero,  Contes  populairea^,  Paris,  1905,  pp.  132f., 
145, 147, 157, 166,  265,  287.  The  only  works  in  which  the  subject 
is  approached  theoretically  are  :  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Egyp. 
Magic,  London,  1901,  pp.  94,  206  ;  G.  Maspero,  '  Imhotep,'  in 
Journal  des  Savants,  1901,  and  '  Comment  Alexandre  d^vint 
Dieu  '  {Annuaire  de  ticole  des  hautes  itudes,  1899),  p.  26  f. 

George  Fouoart. 
DREAMS  AND  SLEEP  (Teutonic).— Breams 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
Teutons,  but  their  significance  was  only  prophetic. 
They  were  thought  to  foreshadow  events  in  the 
future  of  the  dreamer  or  his  immediate  surround- 
ings, but  there  is  no  hint  tliat  they  played  any 
part  in  religion.  The  idea  that  revelations  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  gods  could  be  made  throu^'h  the 
agency  of  dreams  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to 
Teutonic  conceptions,  and  the  later  mystical 
dreams  of  the  Middle  Ages  must,  therefore,  bo 
held  to  be  a  Christian  growth.  In  Scandinavia, 
whence  almost  all  our  information  for  heathen 
times  is  obtained,  dreams  were  not  only  divorced 
from  religion,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  from 
magic.  The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  magical  powers,  but  was 
usually  found  in  combination  with  a  philosophical 
attitude  towards  life,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Thus,  in  the  Laxdale  Saga,  Gudrun  ap- 
peals to  no  witch-wife,  but  to  Gest  the  Wise,  a 
chief  universally  esteemed  for  his  ripe  wisdom,  for 
the  interpretation  of  her  dream  ;  and  in  the  Heima- 
kringla  we  find  King  Halfdan  the  Black  con- 
sulting his  wisest  counsellor  about  his  dream. 
Every  one,  however,  was  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  the  significance  of  certain  phenomena  in 
dreams :  thus  Gudrun,  in  the  Lay  of  AM,  says 
that  dreaming  of  iron  portends  fire  ;  and  Hogni,  m 
the  same  poem,  declares  that  his  wife's  dream  of  a 
polar  bear  only  foretells  a  storm  from  the  east. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  recorded  Scandinavian 
dreams  are  of  ominous  import  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  selective  process  exercised  by  the  authors  of 
Saga  or  poem.  The  value  of  dreams,  used  as  a 
literary  device  to  deepen  tlie  atmosphere  of  doom 
which  surrounds  a  fated  house,  was  fully  appreci- 
ated by  them.  So,  before  the  catastropliic  ending 
of  the  Atli  (Attila)  poems,  the  wives  of  Hogni  and 
Gunuar  in  vain  strive  to  stay  their  husbands  by 
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the  recital  of  their  dark  dreams ;  and  tlio  untius- 
pectiiiK  Atli  wakes  Gudrun  to  tell  lior  tlie  dream 
which  forettlia«lows  his  owu  death  at  lier  avenging 
bands.  In  many  of  tlie  Sagas  tlio  suspense  before 
a  tragic  ha]>pening  is  enhaui^od  by  dreams  woven 
into  the  story,  notably  in  the  Saga  of  Gisli  the 
Outlaw.  However,  Snorri  Sturluson  makes  good 
uae  of  a  more  cheerful  type  of  dream  in  his  his- 
tories of  the  Norwegian  kings,  shadowing  forth 
the  glory  of  the  royal  line  in  the  dream  of  a  lofty 
tree,  many-branched,  spreading  all  over  Norway 
aiul  beyond  it.  Saxo  Urammaticus,  in  his  Ge^ta 
Panorum,  tells  us  of  a  dream  of  King  Gorm  of 
Denmark  which  has  a  similar  significance,  and  one 
is  also  recorded  from  Sweden. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  a  little  more 
closely  the  various  classes  of  foreboding  dreams. 
The  simplest  type  is  merely  a  dream  vision  of 
what  is  to  come ;  thus  a  great  blaze  indicates  the 
burning  of  a  house,  and  so  on.  But  the  dreams 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old  Scandinavian 
sources  image  forth  the  persons  involved  under 
animal  form,  showing  how  deeply  rooted  was  the 
idea  of  the  fylgja,  the  materialization,  as  it  were, 
in  animal  form,  of  a  man's  spiiit,  which  attended 
him  through  life,  and  could  be  seen  in  dreams,  or 
by  waking  persons  before  the  death  of  its  owner 
(see  Soul  [Teut.]).  Thus,  in  Njdls  Saga,  a  dream 
of  a  bear  followed  by  two  dogs  is  at  once  read  as 
showing  the  presence,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the 
warlike  Gunnar,  with  two  companions.  Thorstein 
Egilsson,  in  the  Gunnlaugs  iiaga,  dreams  of  two 
eagles  fighting  over  the  possession  of  a  swan  :  the 
eagles  are  the/ylgjur  of  the  two  rivals  for  the  love 
of  his  daughter,  whose  fylgja  is  the  swan.  There 
is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  this  dream  and 
that  in  the  Nibelungenlied,  where  Kriemhild  sees 
two  eagles  tear  her  pet  falcon  to  pieces.  Charle- 
magne s  dream  of  the  meeting  of  a  bear  and  a 
leopard,  recorded  in  the  Song  of  Roland,  evidently 
belongs  to  this  class.  In  other  dreams,  again,  it 
is  the  guardian  spirit,  or  a  deceased  member  of  the 
family,  who  appears  to  the  living  representative  to 
warn  him  of  danger  or  death — in  two  stories  the 
warning  conveyed  is  of  a  landslip,  from  which  the 
dreamer  is  thereby  enabled  to  escape.  In  later 
Christian  times  we  find  St.  Olaf  or  one  of  the  popu- 
lar Icelandic  bishops  fulfilling  this  warning  func- 
tion. In  the  short  Icelandic  tale  entitled  the  Dream 
of  Thorstein,  three  female  guardian  spirits  come 
weeping  to  Thorstein,  imploring  him  to  be  wary, 
for  that  his  thrall  Gilli  seeks  to  murder  him ;  but 
their  warning  is  in  vain.  Similar  is  the  last  dream 
of  Glaum vor,  in  the  Lay  of  Atli,  in  which  she  sees 
dead  women,  clothed  in  sad-coloured  weeds,  come 
to  call  her'  husband  Gunnar  to  the  realms  of  the 
dead.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  stem  Teutonic 
conception  of  the  workings  of  Fate  that  dreams 
are  only  seldom  warnings  to  be  profited  by  ;  of  tener 
they  are  foreshadowings  of  an  inevitable  doom. 
The  gods  never  appear  in  dreams  until  faith  in 
their  divinity  has  been  extinguished  by  Christi- 
anity. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  note  that  evil 
dreams  beset  the  god  Balder  before  his  death 
(VegtamskvitSa,  in  the  Older  Edda).  Nightmares 
were  not  classed  as  dreams  among  the  Teutonic 
people,  but  were  (and  indeed  frequently  are)  attri- 
buted to  the  actual  presence  on  the  bed  of  a 
supernatural  being,  a  mara,  alp,  or  trude,  or  to 
the  witchcraft  (.f  an  ill-disjwsed  neighbour. 

In  Scandinavia,  where  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  was  a  secular  art,  unassocialed  with  either 
magic  or  religion,  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
did  not  lessen  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held. 
Thus  it  is  evidently  no  disgrace  to  the  Icelandic 
bishop  St.  ThorlAk  that  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
tbe  recital  of  dreams.  In  England,  however,  the 
Study  of  dreams  is  denounced  by  an  early  arch- 


bishop, together  with  magical  practices,  sooth- 
saj'ing,  and  the  like.  That  it  held  a  lower  place 
in  England  than  in  Scandinavia  seems  also  clear 
from  tlie  absence  of  dreams  as  a  literary  device  in 
Old  English  poems.  In  Germany,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Nibelungenlied  aflbrds  evidence  for  the  same 
views  on  dreaming  as  prevailed  in  Scandinavia  j 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  making  fun  both  of  dreams  and  of  tlie 
wise  women  who  professed  to  interpret  them. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  Germany  is  full  of 
'  Trauni  biicher,'  giving  rules  for  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  and  especially  as  to  the  methods  ol 
detecting,  in  some  detail  of  a  dream,  a  lucky 
number  m  the  State  lotteries.  These  books  have 
an  immense  sale,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  lottery  agents  them- 
selves sell  '  Traumbiicher,'  and  that  in  Austria 
they  have  been  forbidden  by  law  to  do  so.  In 
Franconia,  the  interpretation  of  dreams  for  lottery 
purposes  is  a  kind  of  secret  knowledge,  very  profit- 
able to  its  professors. 

It  is  a  firm  belief  in  most  Teutonic  countries 
that  to  sleep  in  a  new  house,  or  at  least  in  a  new 
bed,  is  the  best  method  of  securing  a  dream ;  it 
was  the  method  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  recommended  to  King  Gorm  of  Denmark  in 
heathen  times.  A  curious  variant  of  this  practice 
was  adopted  by  King  Ilalfdan  the  Black.  This 
Norwegian  king  slept  in  a  pig-sty  in  order  to  cure 
tiimself  of  the  habit  of  dreamless  sleep,  which  was 
considered  a  disquieting  mental  disease.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  it  is  tliought  that,  if  the  dreamer 
refrains  from  telling  a  bad  dream  until  after  mid- 
day, its  accomplishment  will  be  prevented.  The 
frequent  refusal  of  persons  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas 
to  relate  their  dreams,  or  their  protests  of  dis- 
belief in  dreams,  may  possibly  be  due  to  a  similar 
idea.  Without  parallel  in  Teutonic  sources  is  the 
death-bringing  dream  mentioned  in  the  Icelandic 
Lj6svelning  Saga,  where  the  dream  had  such  power 
that  the  first  person  who  heard  it  must  die. 

Certain  nights,  whose  significance  dates  from 
heathen  times,  are  considered  the  most  important 
for  dreams  almost  all  over  Teutonic  Europe, 
especially  the  Twelve  Nights  (the  heathen  Yule), 
and  Midsummer  Night.  Both  in  Sweden  and  in 
Germany  it  is  the  custom  to  lay  a  bunch  of  nine 
difl'erent  varieties  of  fiowers  under  the  pillow  on 
Midsummer  Eve,  to  ensure  that  the  dreams  of  the 
night  shall  come  true. 

LiTBEATDRB. — W.  HcDzen,  Vber  die  Trdutne  in  dtr  aUnor- 
discfien  Sagalitteratur,  Leipzig,  1890 ;  A.  Wuttke,  Verdeutsclte 
Volkiaberglaube  der  Gegenwart^  cd.  Berlin,  1900;  J.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mythologies,  Berlin,  1875-78;  O.  Scbrader,  Heailexikmi 
derindogerm.  Altertumshunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  s.v,  'Traum.' 

B.  S.  Phillpotts. 
DREAMS  AND  SLEEP  (Vedic).— The  chief 
passage  in  Vedic  literature  for  the  explanation  of 
the  psychology  of  dreams  is  Bfhadaranyaka  Up- 
anisad,  iv.  3.  9-14.  Two  theories  are  advanced: 
(1)  in  dreams  the  soul  takes  its  material  from  the 
world  and  constructs  for  itself  by  its  own  light  the 
objects  which  it  sees  ;  (2)  in  sleep  the  soul  abandons 
the  body  and  roams  where  it  will,  hence  the 
injunction  not  to  awaken  suddenly  one  who  is 
sleeping,  for  in  that  case  the  soul  may  not  find  its 
way  back  to  the  hotly — an  evil  which  is  hard  to 
cure.  For  the  later  workings  over  of  tliis  passage 
in  the  attempt  to  harmonize  these  theories,  see 
Deussen,  AUgem.  Gesch.  der  Philos.,  189411'.,  I.  ii. 
271-274.  For  the  present  purpose  the  second 
hypothesis  is  the  more  important.  Its  dillerence 
from  the  first  theory  is  ascribed  by  Deussen  to 
the  poetic  form  in  which  it  is  presented.  More 
probably  the  difference  is  deeper,  and  we  have  in 
these  verses  a  poetic  version  of  an  extremely  old 
belief  frequently  found  among  peoples  at  a  low 
stage  of  civilization,  the  existence  of  which  among 
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the  Vedic  peoples  mnst  be  posited  to  explain  the 
efforts  made,  from  the  Kigveda  onwards,  to  remove 
the  fancied  efl'eets  of  evil  dreams. 

A  number  of  stanzas  both  in  the  Rigveda  and 
in  the  Atharvaveda  speak  of  an  evil  dream  (duh- 
rvapna,  duli^vapnya)  as  a  calamity  comparable  with 
sin,  disease,  and  witchcraft,  or  are  employed  in  the 
ritual  for  the  expiation  of  evil  dreams.  From  the 
Kigveda  may  be  cited:  i.  89.  8-9,  99.  1,  114.  1, 
120.  12,  ii.  28.  10,  v.  82.  4-5,  viii.  47.  14-18,  x. 
36.  4,  37.  4,  127.  1  (the  Bdtrisukta,  or  rather  its 
khila),  and  164.  1.  The  thirty-third  PariMsta  of 
the  Atharvaveda  gives  as  the  duhsvapnanaiaiia- 
gana  (list  of  hymns  that  destroy  the  effects  of  evil 
dreams) :  Atharv.  iv.  17.  5,  vi.  45.  1,  46.  1,  vii. 
100.  1,  108.  1-2,  ix.  2.  2-3,  x.  3.  6,  xvi.  5.  1,  and, 
as  far  as  the  subject-matter  is  concerned,  miglit 
have  included  also:  vi.  121.  l  =  vii.  83.  4,  xvi. 
6.  2,  8-9,  xix.  56.  1,  57.  1.  The  last  two  hymns  are 
employed  at  a  ceremony  called  svastyayana,  per- 
formed each  morning  to  secure  good  fortune  for  the 
king  (cf.  Atharv.  Far.  viii.  1.  3).  For  the  most 
part  these  stanzas  contain  little  that  is  distinctive. 
Typical  is  Kigveda  x.  37.  4  :  '  O  Surya,  with  that 
light  with  which  thou  dost  conquer  darkness,  with 
that  sun  with  which  thou  dost  rise  over  all  living 
creatures,  with  that  drive  away  from  us  all  weak- 
ness, impiety,  disease,  and  evil  dreams.' 

In  the  hieratic  literature  the  manipulation  of 
these  stanzas  in  the  ritual  is  also  quite  common- 
place. Thus  at  Aitareya  Aranyaka,  iii.  2.  4.  18, 
one  who  has  had  an  evil  dream  is  ordered  to  fast, 
cook  a  pot  of  rice  in  mUk,  make  oblations  of  it, 
each  accompanied  by  a  verse  of  the  Katrisiikta, 
feast  the  Brahmans,  and  eat  the  leavings,  of  the 
oblation.  Similar  directions  are  given  in  Sdnkhd- 
yana  Grhya  Sutra  v.  5.  3-13,  with  the  additional 
requirement  that  the  milk  must  be  from  a  cow 
that  is  not  black  and  that  has  a  calf  of  the  same 
colour.  Furthermore,  Kigveda  i.  89.  8-9  must  al.<o 
be  recited.  In  AhxtlCiyana  Grhya  Sutra  iii.  6. 
5-6  the  oblation  is  of  rice  grains,  and  is  made  to 
the  sun  with  Kigv.  v.  82.  4--6,  viii.  47.  14-18,  or  ii. 
28.  10.  With  the  first  of  these  verses  Samaveda  i. 
141  ia  identical.  Its  nmttering  is  prescribed  at 
Gobhila  Gfhya  Sutra  iiL  3.  32  (cf.  Samavidh/ina  i. 
8.  7)  in  case  of  bad  dreams.  Uiranyakcsin  Gfhya 
Sutra  i.  17.  4  orders  in  a  similar  case  a  sacrilice  of 
sesame  and  djya,  accompanied  by  verses,  one  of 
which  is  equivalent  to  Atharv.  vii.  101.  Similar  is 
the  practice  of  Mdnava  Gfhya  Sutra  ii.  15.  Kdt- 
ySyana  Srauta  Sutra  xxv.  11.  20  in  the  same  case 
oirects  that  a  dikxita  (one  who  has  taken  the  bath 
that  con.secrates  him  for  the  performance  of  a 
sacrifice)  must  mutter  a  verse  practically  equivalent 
to  Atharv.  vii.  100.  1  (cf.  also  Apastavilnya  Srauta 
SiUra  x.  13.  U).  The  Bigvidhana  i.  23.  2,  24.  1, 
25.  1,  30.  1,  ii.  33.  2,  iv.  20.  1  also  enjoin  the 
mattering  of  a  number  of  verses  to  destroy  the 
eonsequences  of  evil  dreams.  Noteworthy  also  is 
the  fact  that  SdnkhCiyana  Gfhya  Sutra  \.  7.  2  in- 
cludes most  of  the  verses  from  the  Kigvctla  in  the 
list  of  verses  to  Iw  recited  each  morning. 

In  the  Atharvan  ritual  the  practices  are  more 
striking;  ol  t\\Gn\  Kauiihi,  xlvi.  9-13  gives  a  list. 
While  reciting  Atharv.  vi.  45  and  46,  the  person 
who  liaa  had  a  bad  dream  washes  Ids  face.  When 
the  dream  was  very  bad,  he  oilers  with  these  hymns 
a  cake  of  mixed  grains,  or  deposits,  while  reciting 
the  hymns,  such  a  cake  in  the  land  of  an  enemy. 
Or  after  a  bad  dream  one  may  recite  Atharv.  vii. 
100. 1  and  turn  on  the  other  side.  Whenever  any  one 
dreams  that  he  has  eaten,  he  must  recite  Atharv. 
viL  101  and  look  round  about  him.  Atharv.  vi. 
46.  2-3  may  be  substitiited  for  any  of  the  above 
mantras.  Among  the  ParUUlas,  the  Ghrtdvekijana 
viii.  2.  5  comprises  in  its  efl'eets  the  destruction  of 
evil  dreams,  and  in  Atharv.  Par.  xxxiii.  1.  3  it 


is  stated  that  Indra  formerly  suffered  from  such 
dreams  until  the  Ghftakambala  afforded  him  relief. 

The  ceremonies  show  that  their  purpose  is  not  to 
secure  immunity  from  the  actual  discomforts  of 
nightmare,  and  also  that  tlie  dream  is  not  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  bad  omen,  but  rather  as  an  actual 
contamination.  This  view  is  but  the  logical  result 
of  combining  the  theory  tliat  in  dreams  the  soul 
leaves  the  body  and  actually  undergoes  the 
experiences  which  the  waking  mind  remembers 
with  the  Vedic  belief  that  sin  is  not  only  a  moral 
delinquency,  but  much  more,  a  gt«««i-physical 
contamination.  Under  these  circumstances  an 
excursion  into  dreamland  must  have  appeared  to 
the  Vedic  mind  as  fraught  with  possible  dangers. 
The  methods  taken  to  remove  them  naturally 
resemble  the  attempts  to  remove  actual  impurities, 
physical  or  spiritual — viz.  ablutions  and  the  trans- 
ferring of  tne  burden  to  another.  The  latter 
means,  which  is  symbolized  in  the  Atharvan  ritual 
by  the  depositing  of  the  cake  in  the  enemy's  land, 
is  expressed  in  the  Rigveda  itself,  viii.  47.  14  ft'.,  by 
the  prayer  to  Usas  (Dawn)  to  transfer  the  evil 
dream  to  Trita  Aptya,  the  scape-goat  of  the  gods. 
For  this  mythological  concept  the  Atharvaveda 
characteristically  shows  in  its  re-modelling  of  the 
stanzas  a  human  enemy.  In  some  cases  apparently 
the  contamination  arises  from  association  with 
spirits  of  the  dead.  Thus  at  ^atapatha  Brdhinana 
xiii.  8.  4.  4,  persons  returning  from  a  funeral, 
among  other  precautions  to  escape  the  uncanny 
influences,  wipe  themselves  with  an  apamdrga 
plant,  imploring  it  to  drive  away,  among  other 
evils,  bad  dreams.  The  association  with  the  world 
of  Yama  may  also  be  seen  in  Atharv.  vi.  46,  xix. 
56 ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  '  friend '  of 
Kigv.  ii.  28.  10  {=Mditrdyanl  Samhita  iv.  229.  3) 
who  speaks  to  one  of  danger  in  sleep,  and  against 
whom  Varuna's  protection  is  implored,  is  a 
departed  spirit. 

Auspicious  dreams  naturally  appear  much  less 
frequently  in  the  ritual.  At  Chhdndogya  Upanisad 
v.  2.  8-9  it  is  stated  that  if,  during  the  progress  of 
a  sacrifice  intended  to  procure  tiie  fulfilment  of  a 
wish,  the  sacrilicer  sees  in  his  dreams  a  woman,  he 
may  infer  the  success  of  his  sacrifice. 

Divination  by  means  of  dreams  is  attested  by 
Sdmaviillulna  iii.  4.  1-2,  where  two  ceremonies  are 
described  that  ensure  prophetic  dreams. 

Dreams  as  omens. — That  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  must  have  begun  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Brahmans  at  a  very  early  period  is  implied 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  recognition  of  the  evil 
character  of  some  dreams.  It  is  also  corroborated 
by  tlie  mention  at  an  early  time  of  certain  minute 
particulars  as  constituting  evil  dreams.  Thus 
Kigv.  viii.  47.  15  mentions  as  ominous  the  making 
of  an  ornament,  or  the  weaving  of  a  garland  (for 
explanationof  these  omensfrom  the  later  literature, 
cf.  Pischel,  ZDMG  xl.  111).  The  Aitareya  Aran- 
yaka iii.  2.  4.  16  tt'.  gives  a  number  of  dreams  that 
forebode  death  :  e.g.,  if  a  person  sees  a  black  man 
with  black  teeth  and  that  man  kills  him,  if  a 
boar  kills  him,  if  a  monkey  jumps  on  him,  if  he 
is  carried  swiftly  by  the  wind,  if  he  swallows  gold 
(emblematic  of  life)  and  vomits  it,  if  he  eats 
lioney  or  chews  stalks,  or  wears  a  single  (red) 
lotus,  or  drives  a  chariot  harnessed  with  asses  or 
boars,  or,  wearing  a  wreatli  of  red  flowers,  drives  a 
black  cow  with  a  black  calf  towards  the  south  (cf. 
Aufrecht,  ZDMG  xxxii.  573  fF.).  The  explanation 
of  the  requirement  (see  above)  that  dreaming  of 
eating  shall  he  followed  by  an  expiation  is 
doubtful.  Caland  regards  it  as  an  omen  of  lack  of 
food,  on  the  principle  that  dreams  go  by  contraries. 
But  dreaming  of  eating  is  in  itself  a  goo<l  omen 
(cf.  Pischel,  Album-Kern,  Leyden,lCO.S,  p.  115  ff'.). 
Pischel's  explanation,  that  it  is  the  failure  to  find 
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in  tlie  morning  the  food  dreamed  of  wliicli  con- 
stitutes the  omen,  seems  forced.  The  commenta- 
tor's remark,  tliat  while  reciting  Atliarv.  vii.  101 
he  looks  around  as  if  he  hod  eaten  food,  suggests  a 
different  explanation.  His  soul  has  incautiously 
eaten  food — an  act  surrounded  hy  superstitious 
practices  because  of  the  sujjposcd  danger  of  the 
entrance  of  a  demon  (see  DiSKASK  AND  MEDICINE 
Vedic]), — and  the  dreamer  now  seeks  to  take  the 
precautions  which  his  soul  omitted  in  the  dream. 

LiTEKATURi.— The  minutencsa  of  the  omens  cit«d  pointa  to  a 
full  development  of  this  pseudo-scicDce  at  an  early  jwriod.  In 
agreement  wiUi  them  are  the  systematic  expositions  of  the 
subject,  although  the  survivinjf  worlts  are  of  a  much  later  date. 
First  among  these  is  to  be  mentioned  the  sixty-eighth  I'ariii^{a 
of  the  Atbarvaveda,  entitled  Svapnddhyaya  (the  chapter 
on  dreams).  Cf.  The  J'arHiftf  0/  the  Alharvaveda,  ed. 
O.  M.  Boiling  and  J.  t.  Negeleln,  vol.  i.  Leipzig,  1909-10. 
Certain  phase*  of  the  subject  are  treated  in  the  Purapas 
(cf.  Maliya  P.  242,  tlarkat}4eya  P.  43,  Koyu  P.  19,  Agni 
P.  228.  14,  Brahmavaivarta  P.  if.  76)  and  the  astrological 
works.  The  Epics  also  contain  tales  of  prophetic  dreams;  cf. 
Uahdhharata  v.  143.  30  ff. ;  Ram.  ii.  69.  l.'j  (Schlegel),  v.  27. 
14  ff.  (Uon-esio).  The  instances  of  visions  mentioned  in  Indian 
literature  have  been  collected  by  L.  Scherman,  Materialien 
ztir  Gench.  der  ind.  ViswnslUteratur,  Leipzig,  1892 ;  cf.  also 
E.  Hultzscb,  Prokgomena  lu  del  Vasantardja  Qdiuna,  do. 
1879,  p.  15  ff.  A  detailed  treatment  of  the  dream  superstitions 
of  the  Hindus  is  about  to  be  published  by  J.  v.  Negelein. 

G.  M.  BOLLINQ. 

DRESS. — An  analysis  of  the  relations  of  man's 
clothing  with  his  development  in  social  evolution 
will  naturally  be  cliieHy  concerned  with  psycho- 
logical categories.  When  once  instituted,  for 
wliatever  reasons  or  by  whatever  process,  dress  be- 
came a  source  of  psychical  reactions,  often  complex, 
to  a  greater  extent  (owing  to  its  more  intimate 
connexion  with  personality)  than  anyothermaterial 

Eroduct  of  intelligence.  Some  outline  of  the 
istorical  development  of  dress  will  be  suggested, 
rather  than  drawn,  as  a  guide  to  the  main  inquiry. 
The  practical  or,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  the 
biological  uses  and  meaning  of  dress,  are  simple 
enough  and  agreed  upon.  These  form  the  first 
state  of  the  material  to  be  employed  by  the  social 
consciousness.  Its  secondary  states  are  a  subject 
in  themselves. 

1.  Origins.— The  primary  significance  of  dress 
becomes  a  difficult  question  as  soon  as  we  pass 
from  the  institution  m  being  to  its  earliest  stages 
and  its  origin.  For  speculation  alone  is  possible 
when  dealing  with  the  genesis  of  dress.  Its  con- 
clusions will  be  probable,  in  proportion  as  they 
satisfactorily  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  natural 
and  the  artificial  stages  of  human  evolution.  The 
information  supplied  by  those  of  the  latter  that 
are  presumably  nearest  to  the  natural  state,  to 
Protanthropus,  is  not  in  itself  a  key  to  the  origin 
of  clothing,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
analogy  of  animal-life  is  still  less  helpful.  An 
animal  has  a  natural  covering  more  efficient  for 
the  two  uses  of  protection  against  the  environment 
and  of  ornamentation  as  a  sexual  stimulus.  An 
animal  may  become  adapted  to  a  change,  for 
instance  to  an  Arctic  climate,  by  growing  a  thick 
fur  which  is  white.  It  may  be  supposed  that,  to 
meet  a  similar  chonge,  man  invents  the  use  of 
artificial  coverings.  But  this  old  argument  is 
contradicted  by  all  the  facts. 

It  may  serve,  however,  to  point  by  contrast  the 
actual  continuity  of  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
stages,  the  physical  and  the  psychical  stages,  of 
our  evolution.  If  we  say  that  man  is  the  only 
animal  that  us^an  artificial  covering  for  the  body 
we  are  apt  to  lorget  that  even  when  clothed  he  i.s 
subject  to  the  same  environmental  influences  as  in 
the  ages  before  dr&ss.  Again,  there  is  no  hint  that 
the  approach  of  a  glacial  epoch  inaugurated  the 
invention  of  dress.  But  it  is  an  establislied  fact 
that  the  survivors  of  immigrantB  to  changed 
conditions  of  climate  and  geological  environment 
become    physically   adapted    by  some   means  of 


interaction  and  in  certain  directions  of  structure, 
which  are  just  coming  to  be  recognized.  The 
British  settlers  in  North  America  have  assumed 
the  aboriginal  type  of  the  Indian  face  and  head ; 
migrants  from  lowlands  to  uplands  develop  round- 
headedness ;  from  the  temperate  zone  to  the  tropics 
man  develops  frizzly  hair,  and  so  on.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  natural  adaptations,  physio- 
logically produced,  to  the  environment  is  pigmenta- 
tion. The  skin  of  man  is  graded  in  colour  from 
the  Equator  to  the  Pole.  The  deeper  pigmentation 
of  the  tropical  skin  is  a  protection  against  the 
actinic  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the  blondness  of  northern 
races,  like  the  white  colour  of  Arctic  animals, 
retains  the  heat  of  the  body. 

If  we  followed  the  analogy  of  the  animal,  we 
should  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a 
mechanical  intelligence  enables  it  to  obviate  certain 
disadvantages  of  its  natural  covering.  The  animal 
never  exposes  itself  unnecessarily ;  its  work,  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  animals,  is  done  at  night,  not 
in  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Automatically  it  acquires 
an  artificial  covering  in  the  form  of  shelter.  If 
man  in  a  natural  state  followed  a  similar  principle, 
he  would  be  at  no  more  disadvantage  than  is  the 
animal.  A  similar  argument  applies  to  the  other 
use  mentioned  above,  namely,  sexual  decoration. 
What  these  considerations  suggest  is  that  man  was 
not  forced  by  necessity  to  invent.  The  reason  is 
at  once  deeper  and  simpler.  Again,  we  get  the 
conclusion  tnat  one  primary  use  and  meaning  of 
dress  is  not  so  much  to  provide  an  adaptation  to  a 
climate  as  to  enable  man  to  be  superior  to  weather ; 
in  other  words,  to  enable  him  to  move  and  be 
active  in  circumstances  where  animals  seek  shelter. 
The  principle  is  implicit  in  the  frequent  proverbial 
comparison  of  clothing  to  a  house. 

Dress,  in  fact,  as  a  secondary  human  character, 
must  be  treated,  as  regards  its  origins,  in  the  same 
way  as  human  weapons,  tools,  and  machines. 
Dress  increases  the  static  resisting  power  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  just  as  tools  increase  the 
dynamic  capacity  of  the  limbs.  It  is  an  extension 
(and  thereby  an  intension)  of  the  passive  area  of 
the  person,  just  as  a  tool  is  of  the  active  mechanism 
of  the  arm.  It  is  a  second  skin,  as  the  other  is  a 
second  hand. 

Further,  if  we  take  an  inclusive  view  of  evolution, 
admitting  no  break  between  the  natural  and  the 
artificial,  but  regarding  the  latter  as  a  sequence  to 
the  former,  we  shall  oe  in  a  position  to  accept 
indications  that  both  stages,  and  not  the  former 
only,  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  same 
mechanical  laws,  and  show  (with  the  necessary 
limitations)  similar  results.  These  laws  belong  to 
the  interaction  of  the  organism  and  the  environ- 
ment, and  the  results  are  found  in  what  is  called 
adaptation,  an  optimum  of  equilibrium,  a  balanced 
interaction,  between  the  two.  In  this  connexion 
we  may  take  examples  from  two  well-marked 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  our  subject,  the  one 
showing  a  deficiency,  the  other  a  sufhciency,  of  the 
artificial  covering  of  the  body.  A  good  observer 
remarks  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  not  as  a  result 
of  habituation,  but  as  a  first  impression  of  their 
naked  forms,  that 

'it  is  a  most  curious  but  certain   fact  that  these  people, 
even  as  they  wander  in  the  streets  of  Georgetown,  do  not 
appear  naked.' 1 
The  other  case  is  that  of  the  Chaco  Indians  : 

'  The  Indian  is  perfectly  suited  to  his  environment ;  even  his 
picturesque  costume  and  the  ornamental  painting  with  which 
he  adorns  his  body  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  svirroundings. 
The  colours  blend  so  beautifully  that  {here  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  Indian  has,  in  a  very  great  degree,  tlie  idea  of 
fitness  and  harmony.'  ^ 

If  we  qualify  in  the  last  sentence  the  word  'idea' 

1  E.  F.  Im  Tliurn,  Indians  0/ Guiana,  1883,  p.  194. 

2  W.  B.  Grubb,  An  Unknoum  I'eojtU  in  an  Unknoion  Land; 
The  Indians  o/Ote  Paraguayan  Chaco,  1911,  p.  55. 
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by  the  adjective  'automatic'  or  'unconscious,' 
we  shall  have  a  sound  explanation  of  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon.  The  point  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  that  the  evolution  of  man's  artificial 
covering  maintains  a  balance  or  harmony  with  the 
environment,  particularly  in  respect  to  light,  just 
as  was  the  case  with  the  naked  Indian  skins, 
arrived  at  just  as  mechanically,  but  through  the 
unconscious  reaction  of  the  retina.  Thus,  there 
is  a  real  continuity  between  the  adaptive  colour  of 
the  chameleon,  and  similar  cases  of  so-called 
protective  coloration  (which  is  primarily  merely  a 
mechanical  attunin"  to  the  environment),  and 
the  harmony  which  human  dress  may  show  with 
its  surroundings.  The  selective  process  has  not 
been  conscious,  but  neither  has  it  been  accidental. 
It  is  the  result  of  law.  Equally  unconscious  in 
its  first  stages  was  the  adaptation  of  dress  to 
temperature. 

This  brings  ns  no  nearer  to  the  origins  of  dress, 
though  it  clears  the  ground.  Still  further  to 
simplify  speculation,  we  may  notice  some  prevalent 
hypotheses  on  the  subject.  Dress  being  a  covering, 
it  assumes,  when  instituted,  all  the  applicable 
meanings  which  the  idea  of  covering  involves.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  of  these,  or  even 
any,  were  responsible  for  its  original  institution. 

There  is,  first,  the  hypothesis  that  clothing 
originated  in  the  decorative  impulse.  This  has  the 
merit  of  providing  a  cause  which  could  operate 
through  unconscious  intelligence,  automatic  feel- 
ing. Stanley  Hall  fovmd  that  of  the  three  functions 
of  clothing  whose  realization  and  expression  he 
investigated  in  a  questionnaire — protection,  orna- 
ment, and  Lotzean  self-feeling — the  second  is  by 
far  the  most  conspicuous  in  childhood.  The  chUd 
is  unconscious  of  sex,  otherwise  this  statistical 
result  might  be  brought  into  line  with  the  sexual 
ornamentation  of  animals.  And,  though  it  is 
unsafe  to  press  any  analogy  between  the  civilized 
child  and  tlie  savage,  the  savages  known  to  science 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  fond  of  finery,  absolutely,  and 
not  always  in  relation  to  the  other  sex. 

•The  natural  nian,'  Bays  Ratzel.i  'will  undergo  any  trouble, 
any  discomfort,  in  order  to  beautify  himself  to  the  best  of  hi» 
power.' 

Dandies,  Im  Thum  '  remarks,  are  about  as  frequent 
among  the  Indians  as  in  civilized  communities.  At 
Port  Moresby,  in  New  Guinea,  young  men  actually 

firactise  tight-lacing,  to  be  smart  and  fashionable.' 
n  these  spheres,  indeed,  it  is  chiefly  the  young,  if 
not  mere  children,  who  express  the  impulse  to 
decoration.  Of  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo  a  good 
observer  has  remarked  that  a 

•love  of  finer>'  is  inherent  in  the  young  of  both  sexes;  the 
elderly  "are  less  fond  of  it  and  often  dress  very  shabbily,  and 
save  up^  their  good  clothes  for  their  offspring.'  * 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  rule  among  animals 
that  among  primitive  peoples  the  male  sex  chiefly 
assumes  decoration.  Ornaments  among  the  Indian.^ 
of  Guiana  are  more  worn  by  men  than  by  women. 
The  stock  ornamentation  is  paint ;  scented  oils  are 
used  as  vehicles. 

*  A  mai^  when  he  wants  to  dress  well,  perhaps  entirely  coats 
both  his  feet  up  to  the  ankles  with  a  crust  of  red  ;  his  whole 
trunk  be  sometimes  stains  uniformly  with  blue-black,  more 
rarely  with  red,  or  he  covers  it  with  an  intricate  pattern  of  lines 
of  either  colour  ;  he  puts  a  streak  of  red  along  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  ;  where  his  eyebrows  were  till  he  pulled  them  out  he  puts 
two  red  lines  ;  at  the  top  of  tlie  arch  of  Win  forehead  he  pntti  a 
big  lump  of  red  paint,  and  probably  he  scatters  other  S}>ots  and 
lines  somewhere  on  his  face.'  Down  is  often  used  with  red 
point.' 

Bat  this  analog  is  not  to  be  pressed,  though  it 
is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  applies,  that  is,  up  to 
a  certain  point  in  social  evolution.  Beyond  that 
point  the  balance  inclines  the  other  way,  and  for 
the  last  five  hundred  years  of  European  civilization 

»  Biet.  ofUankind,  Eng.  tr.  1896-8,  i.  ge.  a  Op.  cit.  199. 

«  Haddon,  Head-hunUrt,  1901,  p.  266. 

*  Brooke  Low,  in  JAl  xxii.  (1892)  41. 
>  Im  Ihuro,  op.  eit.  196  fl. 


decorative  dress  has  been  confined  to  women.  Dur- 
ing a  previous  period  of  some  centuries — to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  unstable  equilibrium — not  only 
did  the  curve  of  luxury  in  dress  reach  its  highest 
point,  but  there  were  attempts — spasmodic,  it  is 
true — to  put  down  any  tendency  towards  such 
luxury  on  the  part  of  women,  prostitutes  being 
excepted.  The  previous  stage — one  of  very  con- 
siderable length — is  still  that  of  Islam  ;  its  signifi- 
cance and  origin  will  concern  us  later.  Its  chief 
feature  was  the  principle  that  female  dress  should 
be  not  ornamental,  but  protective — of  the  rights  of 
the  husband.  Thus  we  may  infer  that,  in  the 
latest  stage,  woman  as  a  sex  has  not  only  gained 
freedom,  and  the  right  to  fascinate,  previously  pos- 
sessed by  the  courtesan  alone,  but  has  also  shifted 
the  equilibrium  of  sex  to  a  more  permanent  and 
efficient  position.  The  story  of  woman's  uncon- 
scious struggle  for  a  monopoly  of  beauty  in  dress 
thus  illustrates  an  important  social  movement. 

In  practical  investigation  it  is  difficult,  as  Katzel ' 
observes,  to  say  '  where  clothing  ends  and  orna- 
ment begins,'  or,  on  the  previous  hypothesis,  where 
clothing  springs  out  of  ornament.  Since  either 
may  obviously  develop  into  the  other  when  both 
are  instituted,  it  is  idle  to  examine  such  cases. 
Cases  where  one  or  the  other  is  absolutely  un- 
known might  serve,  but  there  are  no  examples  of 
this.  If  an  instance,  moreover,  of  the  presence 
of  clothing  and  entire  absence  of  ornament  were 
observed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  argue  that 
clothing  cannot  be  subject  to  the  decorative  im- 
pulse. In  any  case,  there  is  the  self-feeling,  satis- 
faction in  individuality,  to  be  reckoned  with,  for 
the  impulse  to  finery  is  only  one  phase  of  it. 

The  supporters  of  the  ornamentation  hypothesis 
of  the  ori^n  of  dress  have  an  apparently  strong 
argument  in  the  Brazilians  and  the  Central  Aus- 
tralians. These  recently  studied  peoples  possess 
no  clothing  in  the  ordinjjj'y  sense  of  the  term.  But 
they  wear  ornament,  and  on  special  occasions  a 
great  deal  of  it.  Brazilian  men  wear  a  string 
round  the  lower  abdomen,  the  women  a  strip  of 
bark-cloth  along  the  perineum,  tied  to  a  similar 
abdominal  thread.  This  is  sometimes  varied  by 
a  small  decorative  enlargement.  The  Central 
Australian  man  wears  a  waist-string,  to  which  is 
tied  a  pubic  tassel.  Corresponding  to  the  last  in 
the  case  of  tlie  women  is  a  very  small  apron. 
Leaving  the  waist-string  out  of  account,  we  have 
remaining  the  question  of  the  erogenous  centre. 
In  both  the  decoration  hypothesis  and  the  conceal- 
ment hypothesis  this  centre  is  the  focus  of  sijecula- 
tion.  If  the  Australian  tassel  of  the  male  sex  and 
the  leaf-like  enlargement  of  the  Brazilian  woman's 
perineal  thread  are  considered  superficially,  they 
may  appear  to  be,  if  not  ornaments,  at  least 
attractions.  But  if  this  be  granted,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  have  here  the  first  application  of 
the  idea  of  dress. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  out  a  case  to 
prove  that  these  appurtenances  can  ever  have 
satisfied  the  idea  oi  concealment,  as  on  the  next 
hypothesis  is  assumed.  This  hypothesis  is  to  the 
efi'ect  that  male  jealousy  instituted  clothing  for 
married  women.  Ratzel  •*  observes  that,  if  clothing 
was  originally  instituted  for  purposes  of  protection 
only,  the  feet  and  ankles  would  have  been  pro- 
tected first.  Clothing,  he  holds,  stands  in  unmis- 
takable relation  to  the  sexual  life.  '  The  first  to 
wear  complete  clothes  is  not  the  man,  who  has  to 
dash  through  the  forest,  but  the  married  woman.' 
The  primary  function  of  her  dress  is  to  render  her 
unattractive  to  others,  to  conceal  her  body  from 
other  men's  eyes.  In  the  lower  strata  of  iiuman 
evolution  he  considers  that  dress  as  a  protection 
from  rain  and  cold  is  far  less  common. 

i  Op.  eit.  i.  06.  » lb.  I  tat 
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But,  if  we  may  arguo  from  the  practice  of  exist- 
ing 8avu);u8,  this  hyputhesis  cuniiut  liold  even  of 
the  oriKin  of  female  clotliiiig.  Only  by  straining 
can  it  be  applied  to  that  of  men.  It  is  certainly  a 
wro  causa,  at  a  certain  stage  in  barbarism  (the 
•tege  when  wives  became  '  property  '),  of  the  cus- 
toms of  shrouding  and  veiling  women,  and  of 
oonfiscaling  all  a  maiden's  omamcntR  and  tincry 
when  she  became  a  wife.  But  it  does  not  explain 
the  origin  of  the  small  apron  worn  in  very  early 
stages,  or  of  the  mere  thread  in  the  earliest,  and 
we  cannot  deny  these  articles  a  place  in  the  category 
of  dress. 

A  froq^uent  corollary  of  such  views  is  that 
modesty  is  a  result,  not  a  cause,  of  clothing  (so 
Sergi).  But,  as  Ilavelock  Ellis  observes, 
*many  racca  which  go  absolutely  naked  possess  a  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  modesty.' *  Andamanese  women  'are  ao 
modest  that  they  will  not  renew  their  leaf  aprons  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  another,  but  retire  to  a  secluded  spot  for  this  pur- 
pose; even  when  parting  with  one  of  their  ftdd-appendages 
(tails  of  leaves  suspended  from  the  back  of  the  girdle]  to  a 
female  friend  the  delicacy  they  manifest  for  the  feelings  of  the 
bystanders  in  their  mode  of  removing  it  almost  amounts  to 
irudishness' ;  yet  they  wear  no  clothing  in  the  ordinary  senso.s 
The  Qulana  Indians,  when  they  want  to  change  their  single  gar- 
ment, either  retire  from  sight  or  put  the  new  over  the  old,  and 
then  withdraw  the  lattcr.3  Modesty  is  'in  its  origins  inde- 
pendent of  clothing;  .  .  .  physiological  modesty  takes  pre- 
cedence of  anatonncal  modesty  ;  and  the  primary  factors  of 
modesty  were  probably  developed  long  before  the  discovery  of 
either  ornaments  or  garments.  The  rise  of  clothing  probably 
had  its  first  psychic  basis  on  an  emotion  of  modesty  already 
oompositely  formed  of '  these  elemcnte.^ 

This  last  statement,  of  course,  cannot  hold  of 
the  ultimate  genesis  of  clotliing.  But,  once  in- 
stituted, it  was  sure  to  coincide  with  emotions  of 
modesty.  The  general  connexion  between  modesty 
and  dress  is  a  subject  of  little  importance,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  has  involved  the  creation  of  false 
modesty,  both  individually  and  socially.  Modesty, 
where  there  is  dress,  tends  to  be  concentrated  upon 
it  meclianically.  When  clothing  is  once  estab- 
lished, the  growth  of  the  conception  of  women  as 
property  emphasizes  its  importance,  and  increa'ses 
the  anatomical  modesty  of  women.  Waitz  held 
that  male  jealousy  is  the  primary  origin  of  clotli- 
ing, and  therefore  of  modesty.  Diderot  had  held 
this  view.  Often  married  women  alone  are  clothed. 
It  is  as  if  before  marriage  a  woman  was  free  and 
naked ;  after  marriage,  clothed  and  a  slave. 

'  The  garment  appears— illogically,  though  naturally-a  moral 
and  physical  protection  against  any  attack  on  his  [the  husband's] 
property.'* 

But  the  fact  of  dress  serving  as  concealment 
involved  the  possibility  of  attraction  by  mystery. 
Even  when  other  emotions  than  modesty,  em- 
phasized by  male  jealousy,  intervene,  they  may 
work  together  for  sexual  attraction. 

'  The  social  fear  of  arousing  disgust  combines  easily  and  per- 
fectly with  any,  new  development  in  the  invention  of  ornament 
or  clothing  as  sexual  lures.  Even  among  the  most  civilized 
races  it  has  often  been  noted  that  the  fashion  of  feminine  gar- 
ments (as  also  sometimes  the  use  of  scents)  has  the  double  ob- 
ject of  concealing  and  attracting.  It  is  so  with  the  little  apron 
of  the  young  savage  belle.  The  heightening  of  the  attraction  is 
™>ee<'  a  logical  outcome  of  the  fear  of  evoking  disgust.'  8 

Siiiiilarly  we  find  in  the  most  primitive  clotliing 
a  curious  interchange  of  concealment,  protection, 
decoration,  and  advertisement.  As  has  been  hinted, 
when  an  appurtenance  has  come  to  be  attaclied  to 
the  sexual  area,  the  resulting  psychical  reactions 
are  significant.  In  the  previous  natural  sUge 
there  is  no  artificial  stimulus ;  now,  there  is  such 
an  addition  to  tlie  natural  stimulus,  first  by  mere 
attraction  or  signification,  and  later  by  decoration 
or  veiling.  In  t"-ie  mind  of  the  subject  also  there 
comes,  first,  the  consciousness  of  sex,  and  later  the 
enhancing  of  self-feeling,  which  in  the  case  of  dress 
generally,  and  not  merely  sexual,  is  distributed 
throughout  the  personality.   The  subject's  material 

'  Sludiei  in  the  Psi/chotogv  qf  Sex,  I  (1887)  6. 

>  Man,  In  y^l/ xii.  (1882-83)  94,  831. 

J  Im  Thum,  op.  e«.  194.  *  u.  Ullis,  op.  cU.  1.  87. 


|>ersonality  is  increased  by  clothing,  and  his  psychi- 
cal reaction  is  proportional  to  this.  The  result  is 
a  rich  complex  of  self -consciousness,  modesty,  and 
self-feeling  generally,  the  balance  between  them 
varying  according  to  circumstances.  But  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  such  impulses  could  have 
led  to  the  invention  of  dress,  much  less  of  mere 
attachments  and  appurtenances.  Their  only  means 
of  expression  would  have  been  ornament. 

Finally,  there  is  ttia protection-hypothesis.  Sud- 
den falls  in  the  temiieraturo,  rains  and  winds  and 
burning  sunshine,  the  danger  of  injuring  the  feet 
and  the  skin  of  the  body  generally  when  in  the 
forest,  and  the  need  of  bo*ly-armour  against  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  of  dangerous  animals  seem 
obvious  reasons  for  the  invention  of  dress.  But 
they  do  not  explain  the  process  of  invention,  which 
is  the  main  problem.  The  cloak,  the  skirt,  the 
apron,  cannot  have  been  invented  in  answer  to  a 
need,  directly,  without  any  stages.  The  inven- 
tion of  cloth  was  first  necessary,  and  this  was  sug- 
gested by  some  natural  covering.  The  only  line 
of  development  which  seems  possible  is  from  pro- 
tective ligatures.  There  are  numerous  facts  which 
apparently  point  to  such  an  origin  of  clothing. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  'ornaments'  of 
savages  all  over  the  world  is  the  armlet.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  this  has  an  independent  origin 
in  the  decorative  impulse,  like  the  necklace.  But 
here  and  there  we  find  bands  worn  round  the 
ankles,  knees,  wrists,  and  elbows,  the  object  of 
which  is  clearly  to  protect  the  sinews  and  muscles 
from  strains.  The  pain  of  a  strained  muscle  being 
eased  by  the  grip  of  the  hand,  the  suggestion  of 
an  artificial  grip  might  naturally  follow,  and  a 
system  of  ligatures  would  be  the  result. 

Tlie  Nagas  wear  black  rings  of  cane  round  the  knee — as  some 
say,  to  give  strength  for  clinibing.i  The  Malays  wear  bands  and 
ligatures  to  protect  the  muscles  and  prevent  strains,  as,  for  in- 
sUnce,  round  the  wrists  and  Ijelow  the  knee.'-'  Katzel  observes 
that  ann-rings  may  be  useful  in  striking  and  warding  off  blows. 
But  the  idea  of  a  cestus  is  unlikely  to  be  the  primary  motive  for 
ligatures.3  The  Chacos  wearankleUi  of  feathers,  chiefly  to  pro- 
tect their  feet  against  snake-bites.* 

AVild  peoples,  in  fact,  understand  quite  well  the 
limitations  and  the  capacity  of  the  human  organ- 
ism in  respect  to  the  environment.  We  may 
credit  them  with  an  adequate  system  of  supply- 
ing natural  deficiencies,  and  of  assisting  natural 
advantages  also.  For  instance,  the  Malays  ex- 
plain the  object  of  the  papoose  for  infants  as  Ijeing 
to  prevent  the  child  from  starting  and  so  straining 
itself.*  And  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  a  con- 
nexion between  the  earlier  use  of  the  ligature 
and  the  prevalent  custom  of  wearing  metal  rings 
or  wire  as  a  decoration.  Men  and  women  of  the 
Watusi  wear  round  the  ankles  innumerable  coils  of 
iron  wire,  representing  a  weij'ht  of  many  pounds. 
The  women  wear  heavy  bracelets  of  brass.*  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  in  certain  cases  tlress  itself 
might  have  been  developed  from  the  same  source. 
Thus,  when  we  compare  the  following  type  of 
body-dress  with  the  frequent  use,  in  earlier  stages, 
of  a  pliant  bough  or  cane  as  a  girdle,  we  can  ■ 
imagine  the  possibility  tliat  the  invention  of  the 
sheet-form  of  covering  might  have  been  delayed 
by  the  extension  of  the  baudage-form. 

The  garment,  termed  lumiet,  of  the  Sakarang  women,  is  a 
series  of  cane  hoops  covered  with  innumerable  small  brass  links. 
The  series  encasing  the  waist  fits  close.  It  sometimes  extends 
right  up  to  the  breasts.  The  Ulu  Ai  and  Ngkari  women  wear 
eight  to  ten  parallel  rows  of  large  brass  rings  round  the  waist. 
They  arc  strung  on  rattans,  and  tixed  to  a  cane  network  inside 
them.  Dense  coils  of  thick  brass  wire  are  also  worn  on  the 
legs.' 


1  T.  a  Hodson,  The  Niga  Tribes  of  Manipur,  1911,  p.  23. 
»  Skeat-Slagden,  Pagan  Raoea  of  the  Malay  PeiUnmla,  1900, 
i.  140. 
>  Ratzel,  op.  oit.  I.  99.  *  Orubb,  op.  cit.  262. 

6  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  1900,  p.  33S. 
0  U  Decle,  in  JAl  xxiii.  (1883)  426. 

7  Brooke  Low,  in  JAI  xxiL  (1892)  40  L 
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But  the  ligature  as  a  primary  stage  of  sheet- 
clotliiug  might  have  developed  merely  by  add- 
ing to  its  breadth.  Given  a  girdle,  we  might 
8upix)se  a  natural  enlargement  of  its  depth.  And 
among  the  various  hands  used  by  the  lowest 
peoples  there  is  a  gradation  of  the  kind.  The 
anulets  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana  are  broad  cotton 
bauds  or  string.'  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  such  a  development,  from  the  belt  to  the 
kilt,  has  been  the  main  origin  of  the  skirt-form  of 
dress.  A  skirt  supplying  its  own  belt  is  generally 
a  late  modihcation. 

Examination  of  the  earliest  peoples  inevitably 
leads  to  a  rejection  of  the  ligature-hypothesis. 
Every  consideration  goes  to  show  that  the  earliest 
ligature  was  not  intended  to  support  the  muscles. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  use  of  string  in  the 
Guiana  example  can  be  intended  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  chief  area  of  the  organism  with  which 
dress  proper  is  concerned  is  the  central  part  of  the 
body,  the  trunk.  Now,  the  great  majority  of  the 
lowest  peoples  known  wear  no  clothes.  Shelter 
is  used  instead.  But  there  is  very  commonly  a 
waist-string,  and  it  is  more  used  by  men  than  by 
women.  We  assume  that  the  girdle  is  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  evolution  of  dress,  and  the 
mechanism  of  that  departure  will  be  presently  dis- 
cussed. But  for  the  origin  of  body-clothing  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  origin  of  the  girdle.  The 
civilized  idea  of  a  girdle  is  to  bind  up  a  skirt  or 
trousers.  This  is  certainly  not  its  object  among 
the  earliest  peoples,  who  have  nothing  to  tie  up. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  original  purpose  of 
the  girdle  was  that  of  the  abdominal  belt,  useful 
both  as  a  muscle-ligature  and  to  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  But  the  earliest  girdles  are 
merely  strings,  and  string  is  useless  for  such  pur- 
poses. String,  moreover,  made  of  grass  or  vege- 
table fibre,  or  animal  sinew  or  human  hair,  is  an 
earlier  invention  than  the  bandage.  Its  lirst  form 
was  actually  natural,  the  pliant  Lough  or  stem. 

It  is  significant  that  this  waist-string  is  chiefly 
a  male  apjiendage,  and  that  it  is  worn  neither 
tight  nor  very  loose.  Both  facts  are  explained  bj 
the  purpose  for  which  the  string  is  worn.  It  is 
neither  a  bandage  nor  a  suspender,  but  a  con- 
tinuous pocket.  The  savage  finds  it  indispensable 
for  carrying  articles  which  he  constantly  needs, 
and  which  otherwise  would  encumber  his  hands. 
Once  fitted  with  a  waist-string,  the  body,  as  a 
machine,  is  enormou.sly  improved,  being  able  to 
carry  the  artificial  aids  of  manual  operations 
ready  for  use  as  occa-sion  requires,  without  ham- 
pering the  work  of  that  universal  lever,  the  hand. 

We  can  only  speculate  vaguely  as  to  the  series 
of  '  accidents '  which  led  to  the  idea  of  the  waist- 
string.  It  was,  no  doubt,  analogous  to  the  series 
which  ended  in  the  invention  of  artificial  hands  in 
the  shape  of  weajjons  and  tools,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly much  later  in  time.  Tlie  varied  uncon- 
scious ideas  of  holding,  gripping,  and  encircling, 
which  the  muscular  experience  of  the  hand  im- 
printed on  the  brain,  might  have  evolved  the 
principle  and  practice  of  a  hold-all  round  the 
trunk,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  fortunate 
accidents  whatever.  The  natural  position  of  tlie 
hands  when  at  rest  would  be  rejected  by  uncon- 
wious  reasoning  in  favour  of  a  more  convenient 
spot,  slightly  higher,  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  legs.  The  downward 
tapering  of  the  thigh,  moreover,  renders  it  im- 
possible to  keep  a  string  in  position.  In  this 
connexion  it  is  worth  noting  that  knee-  and  ankle- 
bands  are  commonly  used  in  various  stages  of 
culture  for  the  purpose  of  holding  implements. 

The  waist-string,  therefore,  being  earlier  than 
1  Uu  Ihura,  up.  eit.  197. 


clothing  proper,  and  being,  as  we  have  suggested, 
the  point  of  departure  for  the  wearing  of  cover- 
ings, we  have  next  to  examine  the  mechanism  of 
the  connexion  between  them.  The  use  of  the 
string  as  a  holder  being  given,  it  would  serve  not 
only  as  a  pocket,  but  as  a  suspender  for  leaves  or 
bunches  of  grass,  if  for  any  reason  these  were 
required.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is 
that  the  presence  of  a  suspender  would  suggest 
the  suspension  and  therefore  the  regular  use  of 
articles  for  which  there  had  been  no  original  de- 
mand. If,  for  occasional  purposes,  a  decoration 
or  covering  was  desired,  there  was  the  waist-string 
ready  for  use.  Central  as  it  was,  the  decoration 
or  covering  would  fall  below  it  and  be  thus  applied 
automatically  to  the  perineal  region.  Similarly, 
the  hair  of  the  head  is  a  natural  holder,  though 
much  less  efficient,  and  it  is  used  to  support  leaf- 
coverings  or  flower-decorations. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  description  of 
the  various  zones  of  the  body  which  require  pro- 
tection, such  as  the  spine  at  the  neck  and  in  the 
small  of  the  back,  against  sun  and  cold,  or  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  perineal  region,  against 
insects.  The  use  of  clothing  of  certain  textures 
and  colours  to  maintain  a  layer  of  air  about  the 
skin  at  a  temperature  adapted  to  that  of  the  body, 
and  to  neutralize  those  rays  of  light  which  are 
deleterious  to  the  nervous  system  and  destructive 
of  protoplasm,  is  also  out  of  place  here.  We  may 
note,  however,  that  by  unconscious  selection  the 
evolution  of  dress  has  probably  followed  a  thoroughly 
hygienic  course.  But  no  principles  of  such  hygiene, 
except  the  very  simplest,  can  have  occurred  to 
primitive  man.  One  of  the  simplest,  however,  we 
may  admit  for  tropical  races — the  use  of  a  pro- 
tection against  insects.  The  perineal  region  is 
most  subject  to  their  attacks  when  man  is  naked, 
owing  to  the  sebaceous  character  of  the  surface 
and  its  relatively  higher  temperature.  These  facts, 
no  doubt,  more  than  anything  else,  are  the  ex- 
planation of  primitive  habits  of  depilation.  But 
depilation  is  not  a  complete  protection.  Something 
positive  is  required.  The  use  of  bunches  of  grass 
or  leaves  is  natural  and  inevitable,  as  soon  as  there 
is  something  to  hold  them,  namely,  the  waist- 
string.  A  parallel  method  is  the  use  of  a  second 
string  depending  from  the  waist-string  in  front 
and  behind,  and  passing  between  the  Tegs.  The 
Brazilian  strip  of  bast  used  by  women,  and  the  red 
thread  which  takes  its  place  in  the  Trumai  tribe, 
though  '  they  attract  attention  like  ornaments 
instead  of  drawing  attention  away,'  yet,  as  Von 
den  Steinen '  also  satisfied  himself,  provide  a  pro- 
tection against  insects,  a  serious  pest  in  the  forests 
of  Brazil.  These  inter-crural  strings  protect  the 
mucous  membrane,  without,  however,  concealing 
the  parts,  as  do  leaves  and  grass.  In  the  jwesent 
connexion  their  chief  interest  is  the  use  made  of 
the  waist-string.  When  cloth  was  invented,  the 
first  form  of  the  loin-cloth  was  an  extension  of  the 
inter-crural  thread.  It  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  Indians  of  British  Guiana,  though  it  is  prac- 
tically universal,  significantly  enough,  among 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  peoples. 

Tho  Guiana  man  wears  a  narrow  strip,  called  tap ;  it  ia  passed 
between  the  legs,  and  the  ends  are  brought  up  at  back  and  front 
and  suspended  on  a  rope-like  belt.  The  women  wear  an  apron, 
called  queyu,  hung  from  a  string  round  the  waist.  Very  young 
children  before  wearing  a  cloth  have  a  string  round  the  waist. 
Ttie  lap  is  often  made  of  l^rk,  beaten  till  soft.*''  The  lap 
method  is  employed  by  the  Veddas  of  Ceyion.i'  and  by  numeroufl 
early  races  throughout  the  world. 

As  the  various  methods  of  drafjing  and  tying 
developed  with  man's  familiarity  with  sheet-dress, 

1  Unter  den  Naturmfkem  Zentral-IirasUiens,  Berlin,  1894, 
p.  190  f.  For  other  protective  coverings  for  the  organs,  against 
insects,  see  Wilken-Pleyte,  Handkkiing  voor  de  vergelijkeiida 
Volkenkunde  van  Nederlandsch-liidu,  Leyden,  1893,  p.  37  f. 

»  Im  Thum,  op.  cit.  191. 

>  Q.  O.  and  B.  Z.  tjeligmann,  The  Veddat,  1911,  p.  93. 
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the  later  form  of  loin-cloth  naturally  superseded  the 
earlier.  A  length  of  cloth  passed  round  tlie  waist 
and  between  tlie  legs,  the  ends  dopondinc,  was 
both  more  convenient  and  more  comfortable.  In 
the  lirst  place  it  supplied  a  brosider  bandace,  and, 
being  two  articles  in  one,  was  more  easily  kept  in 
position.  This  is  the  familiar  and  widely  prevalent 
'  loin-cloth.'  Secondly,  it  supplied  a  more  efficient 
method  of  binding  the  male  organs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  naked  male  often  finds  it  desirable, 
for  obvious  anatomical  reasons  which  do  not 
trouble  the  animal  (wliose  organs  are  practically 
withdrawn  into  the  perineal  surface),  to  confine 
these  parts.  Hence,  it  may  be  conjectured,  the 
use  of  a  perineal  cloth  for  men  and  of  a  mere 
apron  or  skirt  for  women — a  distinction  of  the 
earliest  date  and  generally  maintained.  As  showing 
the  practice  of  such  confinement,  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  a  common  use  of  the  earlier  waist-string. 
The  end  of  the  organ  is  placed  under  the  string, 
made  tight  enough  to  hold  it  flat  against  the 
abdomen.' 

The  development  of  the  apron  and  skirt  is  a 
simple  extension  (given  the  suspensory  string  and 
the  invention  of  cloth)  of  the  use  of  leaves  hung 
from  the  waist.  The  frequent  use  of  a  rear-apron 
as  a  sitting-mat  is  a  later  detail,  having  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  skirt,  which  developed  inde- 
pendentljr.  A  frequent  variation  is  the  fringe.  A 
combination  of  front-  and  rear-aprons  no  doubt 
preceded  the  complete  skirt.  When  the  latter 
was  developed,  new  methods  of  suspension  were 
adopted,  among  them  being  one  similar  to  that  of 
the  loin-cloth,  the  upper  edge  serving  as  a  bandage. 
The  use  of  the  waist-string  by  women,  for  keeping 
an  inter-crural  cloth  or  tampon  in  place  during  the 
periods,  may  be  referred  to ;  but  it  did  not  lead 
to  the  development  of  any  article  of  attire.  One 
example  of  its  use,  however,  is  instructive,  as 
showing  how  a  temporary  protection  may  pass 
into  a  regular  appendage. 

Among  the  majority  of  the  Nyasa  tribes  a  woman  during 
her  periods  wears  a  small  piece  of  calico  corresponding  to  a 
diaper.  The  same  is  worn  after  childbirth.  This  is  the  case 
generally  in  Nyasaland.  But  Angoni  women  'always  wear 
them.''.* 

The  protection-hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  dress 
may  thus  be  adopted,  if  wo  qualify  it  by  a  scheme 
of  development  as  suggested  above.  When  once 
instituted  as  a  custom,  the  wearing  of  leaves  or 
bark-cloth  upon  the  abdominal  region  served  to 
focus  various  psychical  reactions.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  the  impulse  to  emphasize  the 
primary  sexual  characters.  It  is  an  impulse  shown 
among  the  great  majority  of  early  races  in  their 
observances  at  the  attainment  of  puberty,  and  it 
is,  as  a  rul6,  at  that  period  that  sexual  dress  or 
ornament  is  assumed.  Among  civilized  peoples, 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  modem  times,  the 
impulse  is  well  marked  by  various  fashions — the 
phallocrypt  and  the  tail  of  the  savage  having  their 
European  analogues.  A  less  direct  but  even  more 
constant  instance  of  the  same  recognition  is  the 
assigning  of  the  skirt  to  women  as  tlie  more  seden- 
tary, and  trousers  to  men  as  the  more  active  sex. 
The  suggestion  sometimes  met  with,  that  the  skirt 
is  an  adaptation  for  sexual  protection,  need  only  be 
mentioned  to  be  dismissed.  The  Central  Australian 
pubic  tassel  and  similar  appendages  will  here  find 
significance,  but  it  is  improbable  that  such  accen- 
tuation was  their  original  purpose.  Once  instituted 
for  protection,  the  other  ideas  followed.  Another 
of  these,  which  at  once  received  an  artificial  focus, 
was  the  emotion  of  modesty.  It  has  been  observed 
among  the  higher  animals  that  the  female  by 
various  postures  guards  the  sexual  centres  from 
the  undesired  advances  of  the  male.     The  assump- 

•  See  Wilkcn.pleyte,  88. 
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tion  of  a  waist-cloth  does  not  actually  serve  the 
same  purpose,  but  it  constitutes  a  )iermanent 
psychical  suggestion  of  inviolability.  Similarly, 
the  use  of  any  appendage  or  covering  involves  the 
possibility  of  attraction,  either  by  mere  notification, 
by  the  addition  of  decoration,  or,  later,  by  the 
suggestion  of  mystery. 

Further  than  this  speculation  as  to  origins  need 
not  be  carried.  The  various  forms  and  fashions 
of  dress,  and  the  customs  connected  with  it,  will 
supply  examples  of  the  material  as  well  as  of  the 
psychological  evolution  of  the  subject. 

2.  Material  and  form. — It  is  proposed  to  describe 
the  types  of  human  dress  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  has  been  composed  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  religious  and  social 
significance  of  dress  as  an  index  to  psychological 
evolution. 

If  dress  be  taken  to  include  anything  worn  on 
the  person  other  than  offensive  and  defensive 
armour,  there  is  hardly  a  single  known  substance, 
from  iron  to  air,  which  has  not  for  one  reason  or 
another  been  employed ;  while  for  purposes  of 
decoration  or  protection  against  the  8ui)ernatural, 
tlie  very  utmost  use  has  been  made  of  the  natural 
covering  of  the  organism,  in  the  way  of  hair-dress, 
skin-painting,  and  tatuing,  and  the  wearing  of 
ornaments  and  amulets  on  or  in  the  projecting 

foints  of  the  body,  particularly  various  orifices, 
n  the  earlier  stages  two  features  are  prominent — 
the  savage  \a  apt  to  regard  anything  he  wears  as 
an  ornament,  though  it  may  be  actually  a  protec- 
tion. Also,  the  less  body-covering  there  is,  the 
greater  tendency  to  painting,  scarification,  and 
tatuing.  •  Having,'  as  Gautier  said,  '  no  clothes 
to  embroider,  they  embroider  themselves.'  As 
examples  of  the  earliest  stages  the  following  are 
typical : 

The  Niam-Niam  negress  wears  a  single  leaf  only,  suspended 
by  a  string  from  the  waist-l  The  Indians  of  Central  Brazil 
wear  a  string  round  the  lower  abdomen.  It  is  worn  after 
puberty,  but  it  conceals  nothing,  of  course.  The  women  wear 
a  little  strip  of  bast  passing  between  the  legs ;  in  some  tribes 
the  xUuri,  a  triangular  decorative  piece  of  bark  bast,  is  wom.2 
'  Except  for  waist-bands,  forehead-bands,  necklets,  armlets,  and 
a  conventional  pubic  tassel,  shell,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  women, 
a  small  apron,  the  Central  Australian  native  is  naked.'  The 
waist-string  is  made  of  human  hair.  The  pubic  tassel  is  a  fan- 
shaped  structure  of  fur-strings,  about  the  size  of  a  five  shilling 
piece.  Being  covered  at  corrobboree  times  with  gypsum,  it 
serves  as  a  decoration  rather  than  a  covering.  The  Arunta  and 
Luritcha  women  do  not  wear  even  an  apron.S  In  the  Western 
islands  of  Torres  Straits  the  men  are  naked  ;  the  women  wear 
a  tuft  of  grass  or  split  pandanus  leaves ;  for  dancing,  a  short 
]3etticoat  of  shred  pandanus  leaves  is  worn  over  this.*  In 
Samoa  the  only  necessary  garment  was  for  men  and  women 
an  apron  of  leaves.B 

The  New  Ireland  men  *  go  abeolutel}^  naked ' ;  the  women  wear 
aprons  of  grass,  suspended  from  cinctures  made  of  beads 
Strung  on  threads  of  aloe-leaves-  A  bonnet  of  palm  leaves  is 
also  worn  by  the  women. 6  The  Australians  ol  the  South  show 
an  advance  on  those  of  the  Centre.  The  Euahlayi  woman's 
goomillah  is  a  waist-string  of  opossum-sinew,  with  strands  of 
hair  in  front.  The  Central  Australian  woman  has  not  even  a 
string.  The  Euahlayi  man's  waywah  is  a  belt,  six  inches  wide, 
of  sinews  and  hair,  with  four  tufts.  Opossum-skin  rugs  are 
worn  in  winter.'' 

Among  the  Curetu  of  the  Amazons,  the  men  wore  a  girdle  of 
woollen  thread,  but  the  women  were  entirely  naked.  The 
neighbouring  Ouaycurus  reversed  the  custom,  the  men  being 
naked  and  the  women  wearing  a  short  petticoat.^  In  other 
tribes  of  the  same  region  both  sexes  were  quite  nude.^ 

'  The  costume  .and  ornamentation  prevalent  with  the  Lower 
Con^o  men  is  principally  contincd  to  a  grass  loin-cloth,  and 
mutilation  of  the  two  mcisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  the  women 
wear  a  small  apron  in  front  and  behind,  and  ear  decorations 
of  wood  and  metal. 10  The  Garo  petticoat  was  less  than  a  foot 
in  depth.  To  allow  freedom  of  movement  it  was  fastened 
only  at  the  upper  comers-^i   The  Wankonda  men  wear  nothing 

1  Katzel,  i.  94.  >  K.  von  den  Steinen,  190L 
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5  Turner,  Samoa,  1884,  p.  121. 
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but  a  ring  of  brass  wire  round  the  abdomen.  The  women  wear 
a  tiny  bead-work  apron,  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  Kaffirs.! 
The  women  at  Upoto  wear  no  clothes  whatever.2  In  the  Short- 
lands  the  men  are  naked  ;  the  women  wear  leaves  in  a  waist- 
string.  In  New  Britain  both  sexes  are  nude.s  Of  Central 
Africa,  Angus  gives  as  his  experience ;  the  more  naked  the 
people  and  the  more  to  us  obscene  and  shameless  their  manners 
and  customs,  the  more  moral  and  strict  they  are  in  the  matter 
of  sexual  intercourse.''  The  fact  should  be  noted,  in  leaving 
the  subject  of  the  scantiest  form  of  dress,  as  being  a  regular 
concomitant  of  nakedness. 

Variations  of  the  most  opposite  character  in  the 
same  stage  of  culture  are  a  frequent  problem.  In 
some  cases  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  foreign 
influence.  But  any  accident  may  institute  a 
fashion.  Thus,  the  Upoto  women  are  entirely 
nude  ;  °  but  among  the  Akikuyu  the  smallest  girl 
wears  an  apron." 

In  tropical  countries  the  use  of  leaves  as  occa- 
sional or  permanent  garments  is  regular.  Several 
peoples,  such  as  the  East  Indian  islanders,  in  Ceram, 
for  example,  and  the  Polynesians,  elevated  the 
practice  into  an  art.  Noticeable  details  are  the 
single-leaf  head-dress,  and  leaves  fixed  in  arm- 
bands. 

The  Samoans  wore  girdles  of  fi-leaves  (Cordyline  terminoiw), 
gathered  when  turning  yellow.7  Adorned  with  flowers,  their 
figures  were  a  notable  example  of  adaptation  to  island  scenery. 
The  Niam-Niam  ne^ress  wears  a  leaf  tied  to  a  girdle.**  Paliyan 
women  are  sometimes  dressed  in  a  leaf-girdle  only.  Go^d 
women  wear  bunches  of  twigs  round  the  waist.  The  Judngs 
of  Chota  Nagpur  are  famous  for  their  leaf-dresses.  When  dry 
and  crackly,  they  are  changed  for  fresh  leaves.^  The  Semangs 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  wear  girdles  of  leaves.  On  festive  occa- 
sions,  ligatures  of  Licuata  leaf  were  used  to  hold  flowers  on  the 
arms ;  flowers  were  also  fastened  in  the  girdle  and  the  head- 
fillet,  both  made  of  this  leaf.  The  Sakai  wear  a  waist-cord 
from  which  leaves  depend  in  a  fringe.^0  This  is  retained  under 
the  cloth  sarong.  At  feasts  their  dress  is  like  that  of  the 
Semang,  a  wreath  of  leaves  or  a  turban  of  cloth  being  indif- 
ferently used.  The  dancing-dress  of  the  Jakun  is  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  gerdang  palm,  and  consists  of  an  elaborate  fringed 
head-dress,  a  bandolier,  and  belt.  Leaf -aprons  are  still  worn  by 
Koragar  women, n 

Another  natural  covering  is  bark. 

*  In  tropical  regions'of  both  hemispheres,  where  scanty  cloth- 
ing is  needed,  certain  trees  weave  their  inner  bark  into  an 
excellent  cloth,  the  climax  of  which  is  the  celebrated  tapa  of 
Polynesia.'  12  Taken  from  the  wauki,  or  paper-mulberry  (Morus 
pap^/era),^3  the  Ijark  was  beaten  to  a  soft  consistency.  In 
tropical  Africa  a  species  of  Brachyttegia  (Order  Leguminosce)  is 
generally  used  as  a  source  of  bark-cloth.  The  bark  is  made  into 
Kilts,  cloths,  band-boxes,  canoes,  roofing,  and  various  useful 
articles.!^  The  Ouiana  Indian  wears  sandals  of  the  leaf  stalk  of 
the  aeta  ]>alm  (Mauritia  jUxuosa).  They  are  made  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  careful  measurements  are  taken.  They  wear  out 
in  a  few  hours.  W 

The  Kayans  use  bark-cloth,  which  they  dye  red  and  yellow.^ 
Throughout  Eastern  Asia,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Polynesia, 
the  girdle  of  bark-cloth  is  widely  diffused,  llie  Sakai  hammer 
the  bark  of  the  ipoh  tree  (^Aniiaru  toxicaria)  and  of  the  wild 
breadfruit  (Artocarpus)  so  as  to  expel  the  sap.  It  is  then 
washed  and  dried.  The  loin-cloth  made  of  this  by  the  Semang 
Is  the  loin-cloth  proper,  folded  round  the  waist,  and  tucked 
through  the  front  after  passing  between  the  legs.  Both  this 
and  the  women's  fringe  of  leaves  are  worn  under  the  Malay 
tonm^,  where  this  has  been  introduced. i? 

The  Woolwa  Indians  make  their  clothes,  the  tounoo  and  the 
sleeping-sheet,  from  the  bark  of  trees.  The  women  beat  this 
on  a  smooth  log  with  a  mallet  shapefl  like  a  club  and  having 
grooves  which  give  to  the  bark-cloth  the  texture  and  appear- 
ance of  a  mesh.  The  better  sort  of  garments  are  made  of 
stout  cotton,  of  many  colours  and  mixed  with  the  down  and 
feathers  of  birds. i^  Watusi  women  wear  bark-cloth  fastened 
above  the  breasts  and  falling  below  the  knees.^^  Former!)^  the 
Veddas  of  Ceylon  made  bark-cloth  from  the  riti  (Antiaris 
tnnoxUi).^ 
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The  *  shirt-tree '  of  Brazil  is  a  Lecythis.  Its  pliant  bark  is 
easily  stripped.  From  a  length  of  the  trunk  a  cylinder  of  bark 
is  taken,  and  beaten  soft.  Two  arm-holes  are  cut,  and  it  is 
ready  for  wear.i  The  bark  of  the  '  sacking-tree '  is  still  used 
for  clothes  in  Western  India.  The  men  of  the  Abors  of  Assam 
wear  loin-cloths  of  bark.  Bark-cloth  was  worn  by  the  ancient 
Hindu  ascetics.2 

Various  circumstances,  which  need  not  be  de- 
tailed, make  certain  peoples  adopt  leather  or  fur 
garments.  Against  cold  and  rain  tliese  are  still 
unsurpassed. 

The  men  of  the  Akamba  wore  cloaks  of  ox-hide  before  the 
introduction  of  trade-blankets.3  The  Masai  wore  dressed  skins 
before  cotton  cloth  was  introduced.*  The  only  garment  of  a 
Chaco  Indian  woman  is  a  skin  petticoat,  but  in  cold  weather  a 
mantle  of  skins  is  worn.'  The  Ainus  use  bear-skins  for  cloth- 
ing.6  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  peoples,  like  the  Eskimo,  have  made 
fur-dress  into  a  very  perfect  covering. 

Such  ready-made  articles  of  early  dress  con- 
tained both  the  suggestion  and  the  material  of 
manufactured  cloth.  The  animal,  insect,  and 
vegetable  worlds  were  gradually  exploited  for  the 
purpose.  Animals  like  the  sheep  and  the  llama, 
trees  like  the  palm,  have  both  supported  man  and 
inspired  his  invention.  Thus  from  the  Mauritia 
palm  the  natives  of  the  Orinoco  derived  wood  for 
building  ;  from  its  leaf  they  made  clothing,  fisliing 
nets,  and  hammocks.  Its  sap  supplied  a  fermented 
drink.'  Materials  which  have  complex  possibilities 
are  more  likely  to  encourage  the  inventive  impulse 
than  is  sheer  necessity.  '  Weaving  is  the  next  art, 
after  agriculture  and  building,  to  acquire  economi- 
cal importance.'*  The  hair  of  domesticated  animals 
superseded  skins ;  cotton  and  linen  superseded 
leaves,  grass-matting,  and  the  rougher  vegetable 
libres,  palm,  aloe,  hemp,  and  the  like.  With  the 
introduction  of  an  artificial  dress-material  the 
savage  stage  of  the  evolution  comes  to  an  end. 
But  for  various  reasons  many  barbarian  peoples 
draw  at  times  upon  the  old  natural  fabrics.  In 
some  cases,  like  that  of  the  Sakai  leaf-girdle,'  it 
is  regularly  used  in  combination  with  woven  mater- 
ial. The  earliest  stages  of  the  barbarian  period 
are  illustrated  by  the  following  typical  account  of 
home-made  fabric,  dye,  and  dress. 

The  dress  of  the  Fulas  is  '  universally  the  cotton  cloths  made 
by  themselves  out  of  the  plants  grown  in  almost  every  village  ; 
it  is  carded  by  an  instrument,  probably  imported,  which  is 
very  much  like  a  wire  brush  about  8  inches  by  9  inches,  and 
woven  on  an  ingenious  loom.'  The  cotton  is  dyed  blue  with 
indigo,  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and  is  marked  by  a  white 
pattern  produced  by  tying  portions  of  the  cloth  together  before 
dipping  it.io 

It  is  significant  that  in  these  stages  the  form  of 
the  material  leads  to  actualization  of  its  possi- 
bilities, and  emphasizes  simultaneously  covering, 
concealment,  and  decoration.  The  third  type  of 
the  perineal  garment  becomes  regular :  namely,  for 
men,  the  loin  and  inter-crural  cloth  combined  in 
one  length,  and  for  women  the  folded  petticoat. 
For  example,  the  ordinary  garment  of  Fula  women 
is  a  single  cloth,  either  folded  round  and  tucked  in 
under  the  arms  or  wound  round  the  waist,  leaving 
the  breast  exposed."  This  type  has  been  largely 
used  by  both  sexes.  In  an  extended  form  it  is  the 
sarong  of  the  Malays.  The  loin-cloth  of  men  is 
the  maro  of  the  Polynesians.  Both  garments  have 
tlie  same  method  of  fastening — a  double  or  treble 
wrapping  round  the  waist.  From  it  have  developed 
the  suspended  or  belted  skirts  of  women  and  kilts 
of  men.  A  combination  of  this  principle  with  that 
of  the  shoulder-MTap  leads  to  the  tunic  and  robes 
generally.  The  toga-form  of  the  outer  robe  is 
an  echo,  in  its  method  of  wrapping,  of  tlie  earliest 
folded  garment  for  the  lower  body.  The  loin- 
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cloth  proper  of  the  male  box  has  an  extremely 
wide  prevalence.' 

A*  an  example,  tbe  (ounoo  of  tho  Wnoln-a  Indians,  or  palpra 
at  th*  Hoaqultoa,  la  a  cloth,  24  inches  wide,  worn  bv  nien  round 
tiM  mitt,  the  ends  liein);  paiuod  between  the  logs,  and  bansdng 
down  in  front  to  beluw  Uie  Itncc.'J  The  Ijatcal  of  tbe  East 
Indian  Islands  la  a  barlt  cloth  or  manufactured  cloth  twice 
wound  round  the  waist  and  then  passed  between  the  legs  from 
baoll  to  front,  the  end  haiit^iug  over  centrally.  It  sometimes 
•unriTe*  into  early  ciriliiation,  as  among  the  Hindus. 

With  improvement  in  cloth  and  consequent 
increase  in  liglitness  and  folding  capacity,  a  modi- 
fication was  made  by  many  peoples,  namely,  in 
the  omission  of  the  inter-crural  method.  Exter- 
nally there  is  little  ditlcrence  in  appearance  except 
for  the  greater  volume  of  the  newer  fashion. 
The  two  styles  are  often  confused  under  the 
term  '  loin-cloth.'  The  second  is  the  kain  of  the 
Indonesians,  developing  into  the  sarong  of  the 
Malays. 

From  the  loin-cloth  proper  were  developed 
drawers  and  trousers,  a  type  oi  garment  not  seldom 
found  among  women  instead  of  the  petticoat.  In 
all  these  later  extensions  of  the  idea  of  a  loose  and 
modifiable  artificial  skin,  the  earliest  addition  to 
the  natural  surface,  the  primitive  waist-string,  is 
still  visible.  As  a  girdle  and  belt  it  supports 
various  garments ;  by  creating  folds  it  supplies 
once  more  its  original  purpose  as  a  pocket. 
Mantles,  cloaks,  and  cai)8  in  the  barbarian  stages 
are  confine<l  to  their  particular  purpose,  protection 
against  rain,  wind,  and  sun.  In  the  latest  civiliza- 
tions their  use  becomes  regular  for  outdoor  life  j 
the  barbarian  cloak  is  duplicated  into  the  coat  and 
the  overcoat ;  the  cap  into  the  hat  and  the  umbrella. 
Of  the  tribes  of  Nyasaland  it  is  reported  that 
'  the  amount  of  clothing  worn  varies  very  con- 
siderably, from  nothing  to  European  garments. ' ' 
Such  a  case  will  serve  to  combine  in  one  short 
view  some  of  the  contrasts  of  the  various  stages 
and  some  of  the  principles  of  dress. 

The  young  children  of  the  Yao  and  Angoni  run 
naked.  Sometimes  one  has  a  strip  of  cloth  sus- 
pended from  the  waist-string.  A  man  wears  a 
similar  loin-cloth,  and  a  woman  an  apron,  eighteen 
inches  deep.  Both  are  suspended  from  the  waist- 
string.  Tlie  more  prosperous  men  wear  calico 
from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  wrapped  round  tlie 
body  and  held  by  a  belt.  Sometimes  it  is  extended 
to  fold  across  the  chest.  Women  wear  a  cloth 
folded  across  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Often 
men  and  women  have  two  cloths,  one  for  the  waist, 
the  other  for  the  chest.  The  Angoni  wear  the 
latter  toga-fashion,  a  fold  being  carried  on  the 
left  arm.  A  chief  wears  three  such  togas — blue, 
white,  and  another  colour.  European  calico  is  now 
used ;  formerly  bark-cloth  and  skins.  Men  now 
wear  a  turban,  introduced  by  Arabs.  In  the  house 
a  woman  still  wears  only  a  bead  apron.* 

In  spite  of  the  underlying  similarity  of  principles, 
universally  found,  dress  more  than  any  external 
feature  distinguishes  race  from  race  and  tribe  from 
tribe.  While  distinguishing  a  social  unit  it  em- 
phasizes its  internal  solidarity.  In  tliis  latter 
sphere  there  is,  again,  room  for  individual  dis- 
tinction. Some  types  of  racial  and  communal 
costume  may  bo  sketched. 

'The  ordinary >n ale  attire  [of  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo]  consists  of  a 
tirat  or  waist-cloth,  a  labong  or  head-dress,  and  a  takai  biiritt  or 
teat' mat ;  the  full  dress  rx>n>iists  of  the  above  with  the  addition  of 
nUomW  or  Jacket,  and  a  dangdong  or  shawl.'  The  female  attire 
it »  bUang  or  short-  petticoat :  when  out  of  doors,  a  klambi  or 
iaoket  is  added.o  The  tirat  (chawat  of  the  Malays)  6  is  six  yards 
long,  but  young  men  wear  it  as  long  as  twelve  or  fourteen 
yanis,  twisting  and  coiling  it '  with  great  precision  round  and 
round  their  body  until  the  waist  and  stomach  are  fully  en. 
Teloped  in  its  folds.  ...  A  practised  eye  can  tell  in  a  moment 

>  See  Wilken-Pleyte,  39.        «  H.  A.  Wlckham,  J  A I  xxiv.  208 
»8Unnua,inJ.</xl.  (1010)320.  */(<.  320IT. 

•Brooke  Low,  JAl  xxii.  ;«),  40.    The  jacket  is  prolmbly 
derived  trom  the  Muhamniadans.    It  It  laid  aside  for  work. 
•  This  it  tbe  Ioio.clatb  proper,  not  the  kain. 


to  what  tribe  or  section  of  a  tribe  an  individual  belongs,  not 
merely  by  the  length  of  his  waist-cloth  and  the  way  in  which  it 
is  wound  on,  but  also  by  iU  colour  and  the  fashion  in  which  it 
is  decorated  at  its  extremities.'  Tlie  labong  is  a  cloth  a  yard  or 
two  in  length,  and  worn  as  a  turban,  but  one  end  stands  up 
straii^ht  from  tho  forehead,  8omo  wear  a  cap,  selajatk,  made  of 
plaited  rush  or  cane.  The  takai  buriet  is  a  small  mat  tic<i  witll 
string  round  the  waist  so  as  to  cover  the  hindquarters  and 
serve  as  a  portable  seat.  It  is  made  of  split  cane.  The  klanM 
ibaju  of  Malays)  is  of  home-^wn  cotton.  The  sleeves  are  open 
under  the  armpits.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  f^hions  in  the 
cut  and  oolour  of  the  klambi.  The  dangduiig  is  stung  over  one 
shoulder.  Tho  bidang  is  a  petticoat  reaching  from  waist  to 
knee,  folded  over  in  front  and  tucked  in  on  one  side.  The 
klambi  is  like  that  of  the  men,  but  larger.  Marriageable  girls 
wear  chaplets  of  odoriferous  berries.i 

The  Ka^an  petticoat  is  of>cn  on  one  side  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  walk  with  f  reedoni.2  This  is  a  general  result  of  the  *  natural ' 
petticoat  folded  round  the  hips. 

The  skin  garmentt  of  North  American  Indiana  oomprite  a 
skirt  of  bucksldn  with  a  belt,  leggings  attached  to  the  belt, 
moccasins,  socks  of  sage-brush,  and  Uie  skin  robe  or  shawl, 
generally  superseded  by  the  blanket.^  The  only  difference 
between  the  dress  of  the  two  sexes  is  that  the  women's  skirt 
reaches  below  the  knee,  the  men's  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  that  the  coiffure  is  not  tbe  same. 

The  male  Sanioyed  wears  '  a  tunic  with  the  hair  inside,  which 
is  called  the  militza.  It  is  an  ample  garment  reaching  below 
the  knee,  but  in  cold  weather  the  Samoyed  girds  it  up  round 
his  waist  with  a  leathern  girdle  of  an  unusually  decorative 
character,  and  thus,  leaving  it  baggy  round  the  upper  part  of 
his  body,  secures  to  himself  a  layer  of  warm  air.  He  wears 
breeches  of  deerskin  and  hoo\A  (piinmies)  oi  deerskin.  Tliia  it 
'  undoubtedly  tho  best  form  of  Arctic  boot  that  we  know.'  In 
severe  weather  he  wears  over  all  a  tovik,  a  larger  tunic,  with 
the  hair  outside,  and  a  hood.4 

Among  the  Malagasy  tbe  salaka  of  the  men  corresponds  to 
the  maro  of  Polynesia,  the  loin-cloth  which  is  int^r-crural ;  the 
kitamby  of  the  women  corresponds  to  tho  parit  of  Polynesia, 
the  short  apron.  The  upper  garment  is  very  distinctive.  This 
is  the  lamha,  a  toga-like  mantle,  hung  over  the  left  arm  by 
men,  over  the  right  by  women.  The  women  wear  also  an  upper 
garment  or  blouse.^  The  Morocco  Berbers  wear  '  a  piece  of  oblong 
white  blanket  or  dark  blue  cotton  with  a  longitudinal  slit  in 
the  centre  for  the  head—like  the  Mexican  poncho.'  The  women 
fasten  a  skirt-cloth  over  this  on  the  left  hip.  'A  to<;a-like 
arrangement  of  a  light  blanket  serves  as  overall.*  The  k/tanee/^ 
a  thick  black  waterproof  cloak  of  goat-hair,  with  a  hood,  is  the 
most  characteristic  (garment.  On  the  back  is  an  assegai-shaped 
yellow  patch  denoting  the  clan.  Round  the  shaven  head  is 
worn  a  band  of  flannel,  cotton,  or  camel-hair.6 

The  dress  of  Korean  women  is  a  pair  of  very  full  white  cotton 
trousers,  almost  a  divided  skirt,  and  over  these  a  very  full 
skirt,  tied  under  the  arms.  In  summer,  basket-work  frames  ore 
worn  on  the  arms,  back,  and  chest,  under  the  robes,  to  keep 
the  latter  clean  and  also  for  the  soke  of  coolness.7  'The 
trousers  of  Korean,  Turkish,  and  the  women  of  various  other 
peoples  is  probably,  as  the  term  '  divided  skirt '  suggests,  not 
lineally  descended  from  the  trews,  but  a  later  application  of  the 
principle  to  the  skirt. 

The  basis  of  men's  dress  in  India  is  the  d/ioti.  It  is  a  loin- 
cloth passed  round  the  loins  and  between  the  legs  in  the 
universal  manner.  Tlie  typical  garment  for  women  is  the  sari. 
It  may  be  worn  round  the  shoulders  and  draped  over  the  head.8 
Ten  or  fifteen  yards  long,  it  is  wound  round  the  waist  first,  and 
then  brought  gracefully  over  the  shoulder.  A  bodice  is  worn 
underneath  the  sdri,  and  some  women  have  adopted  the 
Muhammadan  fashion  of  wearin;^  drawers.  The  men's  upper 
garment,  the  nttarij/a,  is  worn  somewhat  like  a  toga.  Genemlly 
an  under-jocket,  aiigarakfa  (body-protector),  is  worn  under- 
neath, A  scarf  for  cold  weather  is  carriwi  on  the  arm.  The 
long  coat  of  calico,  usually  worn  by  servants,  apparently  is  a 
compromise,  like  the  frocic  coat  elsewhere,  between  the  jacket 
and  the  toga.  The  turban  was  borrowed  from  the  Muham- 
madans,^  In  fact,  throughout  parts  of  India  *  all  external  dis- 
tinctions have  been  effaced  between  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns,' 
the  only  mark  often  being  that  '  the  former  buttons  his  tunic 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  latter  on  the  side  of  his  heart.'  10 

The  characteristic  male  attire  in  Islam  consists  of  the  turban, 
white  cotton  drawers  or  full  trousers,  the  qamxs,  or  shirt,  the 
kaftdn,  or  coat,  the  tunai,  or  scarf.  The  qainis  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  x*-r^'  *"d  the  Heb.  k^tdneth ;   the  ka/tdn  to  tbe 


1  Brooke  Low,  l.c.  36,  37,  38,  40. 
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»  W.  Ellis,  Hist,  of  Madagascar,  1838,  i,  278  f. 
«  J.  E.  B.  Meakin,  in  JAl  xxiv.  (1896)  11,  12. 

7  H.  8.  Saundcrson,  in  JAl  xxiv.  303. 

8  Crooke,  158  f, ;  Monier- Williams,  lirdhiiutnism  and  BindU- 
ismi,  1891,  p.  395  0. 
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ilidrtov,  Ileb.  m^'i/.i  The  turban,  generally  of  muslin,  may  be 
from  sixty  to  seventy  yards  long:.  The  tarbush  and  the  fez  are 
other  forms  of  head-gear. 

Pollux  gives  a  classic  account  of  ancient  Greek, 
and  Varro  of  ancient  Italian  dress.'  It  is  signifi- 
cant, sociologically,  that  the  classic  type,  char- 
acterized by  the  loose  tunic  and  toga,  which  with 
some  differences  was  that  chiefly  affected  by  the 
great  Oriental  races,  and  is  adapted  both  to  the 
Oriental  ideal  of  repose  and  to  the  classic  ideal 
of  aristocratic  contemplation,  was  discarded,  as 
the  Empire  developed  into  the  States  of  Europe, 
in  favour  of  what  the  Greeks  styled  barbarian 
dress,  chiefly  characterized  by  trousers — a  dress 
adapted  to  activity.  Trousers,  the  Sanskrit 
ehalana,  ha<l  been  connected  in  India,  as  now  in  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  with  the  dress  of  warriors 
and  chiefs.' 

The  early  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptians,  wore  the 
loin-cloth,  originally,  according'  to  monuments  of 
the  latter,  of  the  lap  form.  Drawers  developing 
from  this  were  first  used  as  a  priestly  garment. 
Together  with  all  Semitic  peoples  and  the  bar- 
barians of  Europe,  they  differed  from  Greek  peoples 
in  this  one  garment,  though  becoming  assimilated 
in  the  tunic  and  mantle.  The  aadin  was  a  shirt. 
Generally  it  was  of  the  Greek  type,  and  formed 
indoor  dress.  Overlapping  by  means  of  the  girdle, 
it  provided  a  pocket ;  it  was  slit  at  each  side  for 
ease  in  walking.  The  outer  garment  had  two  types, 
the  long  coat,  corresponding  to  the  l/iinov,  and 
the  full-dress  cloak,  the  m'  il,  worn  by  wealthy 
persons  and  the  priests.  Both  deserted  the  toga 
type  in  possessing  sleeves.  It  was  similar,  gener- 
ally, to  the  Chinese  and  Mubammadan  long  coat.* 
The  early  Christians  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  country.  They  always  evinced  a  strong  feeling 
against  luxury,  (li8i)lay,  and  immodesty  in  dress." 
This  is  to  be  attributed  not  merely  to  their  revolt 
against  Imperial  paganism  and  its  luxury  and  vice, 
but  to  their  own  class-feeling  and  class-prejudice, 
an  impulse  of  the  pride  in  lower  class  conditions  of 
simplicity  and  poverty.  This  impulse  is  paralleled 
in  modern  labour  and  socialist  psychology,  where 
the  workman's  garb  becomes  a  fetish  of  caste. 
Early  Christian  literature  contains  stories  of 
Christians  being  tortured  for  refusing  to  put  on 
garments  indicative  of  idolatry.'  All  colour  was 
avoided  in  dress,  except  the  '  natural '  colours  of  the 
doth.  Under  the  Frankish  Emperors  a  prohibition 
was  enacted  against  the  wearing  of  a  combination 
of  wool  and  linen.'  Such  ideas  gradually  gave  way, 
and  the  dress  of  the  country,  more  and  more  of  the 
'  barbarian '  ty^)e,  even  in  the  South,  was  still  worn 
by  Christian  Europeans  without  any  limitations, 
country  and  creed  being  now  identical.  Among 
details  to  be  noted  are  the  following : 

In  (iermany  and  Europe  generally,  till  the  16th  and  17th 
centuriefl,  night  garments  were  not  worn  ;  every  one  slept  nude.8 
Sixty  yearn  ago  m  England  the  use  of  drawers  was  almost  un- 
known, and  was  regarded  aa  immodest  and  unfeminine.9  The 
tight-Htting  hose  were  the  men's  characteristic  garment.  The 
doublet  or  jacket  was  replaced  among  the  academic  class  by  the 
long  coat.  An  extraordinary  variety  of  fashions  prevailed  from 
the  Middle  Ages  onwards.  Knee-breeches  later  replaced  the 
hmg-boee,  and  the  longer  jacket  the  doublet.  The  peasant's 
overall,  smock,  or  blouse  goes  back  to  early  European  times. 
Finally,  the  modem  trousers  superseded  the  knee-breeches. 

The  evolution  of  material  includes  some  abnor- 
malities of  special  interest.     Some  extreme  cases 
may  1)6  selected  to  illustrate  these.    Among  the 
»  Hughes,  DI,  ».r.  'Dress';  see  E.  W.  Lane,  Modem  Egyp- 
Uam,  ed.  1S48,  i.  36. 

'  Pollux,  Onamattiam,  bks.  iv.  tU.  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot. 
bk.  V. 
'  Wilken-Pleyte,  42. 

«  O.  M.  Mackie,  art.  '  Dress,'  In  BDB ;  I.  Abrahams  and  8.  A. 
Cock,  art.  '  Dress,'  in  KBi. 
=  Smith-Cheetham,  DC  A ,  1875,  «.».  '  Dress.' 

*  Acttof  Perpetua  and  FelicUai,  18. 

'  Smith-Cheetham,  Ue. ;  see  Capitularinm,  vi.  46. 
»  W.  Rudeck,  CcsoA.  d*r  Bffenltiehen  Sittlichkeit  in  DmUch- 
land,  1897,  pp.  67,  889. 

•  E.  J.  1111,  ElemmU  of  Bealtk,  1862,  p.  103. 


Central  Australians,  human  hair  is  used  for  various 
purposes,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  girdles. 
The  giving  and  receiving  of  it  constitute  an  im- 
portant right  and  duty.  A  married  man's  chief 
supply  is  obtained  from  his  mother-in-law.'  The 
meuiajval  use  of  the  hair-shirt  as  a  mode  of  penance 
depended  on  the  coarseness  of  the  fabric  for  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh.  Similar  is  the  use  of 
hempen  fabric,  sack-cloth,  in  mourning.  In  foot- 
gear an  analogy  is  seen  in  the  use  of  dried  peas  to 
make  walking  painful. 

The  famous  feather-fabric  of  the  Nahna  nations, 
who  lived  in  a  paradise  of  gorgeously  coloured  birds, 
was  made  by  skilled  artists,  termed  amantecas. 
This  feather-cloth,  with  its  brilliantly  hned  and 
scintillating  patterns  was  used  for  mantles  and 
dresses  by  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy,  as  well  as 
for  tapestry  and  similar  drapery."  The  most 
skilled  nation  was  the  Toltec' 

The  interweaving  of  precious  metal  with  dress- 
fabric  is  a  luxurious  custom,  often  merging  in 
superstition.  Thus  Hindus  and  Chinese  consider 
it  lucky  to  wear  gold,  however  minute  the  quantity, 
in  some  form  on  the  person. 

Colour  in  dress  involves  many  problems  of 
ajsthetie,  psychological,  and  biological  importance. 
Behind  fashion  in  colour  there  seems  generally  to 
be  a  principle  of  unconscious  adaptation  to  en- 
vironment. .(Esthetic  principles,  originally  un- 
conscious, were  superimposed  upon  this.  "The 
varied  symbolism  of  colour  in  dress  has  a  psycho- 
logical foundation.  Towards  the  tropics  the 
tendency  to  gaudiness  becomes  marked ;  subdued 
tones  are  preferred  by  inhabitants  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Conversely,  there  is  adaptation  to  racial 
and  individual  skin-colour. 

The  Euahlayi  Australians  think  red  to  be  a 
'devil's  colour.'*  Such  cases  show  an  unconscious 
appreciation  of  the  powerful  stimulus  of  red.  Its 
erotic  connexion  no  doubt  explains  its  frequent 
use  in  marriage  ceremonies."  A  natural  associa- 
tion of  ideas  connects  white  with  the  purity  of 
virgins  and  priests.  The  following  are  typical  cases 
of  doubtful  origin  : 

Blue  was  a  sacred  colour  among  the  Mayas ;  the  priests  and 
the  sacred  books  were  clothed  in  blue.  At  a  certain  feast,  all 
instruments  used  in  all  occupations,  and  all  children,  were 
painted  blue.o  The  Yczidis  hate  blue.  Their  strongest  curse 
is  '  May  you  die  in  blue  garments  1 ' '  In  the  following  example 
a  tabu  against  mixtures  may  be  involved.  Accordmg  to  the 
Atharvaveda  a  combination  of  blue  and  red  savoured  of  witch- 
craft." Blue  and  red,  however,  were  worn  in  the  Hebrew  high 
priest's  ephod,  which  was  employed  for  divination  (Ex  2S6  et  al.). 
The  special  colours  of  Hindus  and  Buddhists  in  Northern  India 
are  red  and  saffron.  The  Hindu  abominates  indigo.  The  Sikh 
wears  blue  or  white,  and  abominates  saffron.  The  Musalman 
wears  indigo,  or,  if  a  descendant  of  the  I'rophet,  green  ;  never 
red.s  Tradition,  social  inertia,  and  race-feeling  perpetuate 
such  preferences  when  once  established. 

Superstitious  reasons  for  wearing  a  particular 
colour  are  probably  always  secondary,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  following  cases  from  India : 

For  six  days  before  marriage  the  Indian  Musalman  bride  wears 
old  tattered  yellow  clothes,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  A  wife 
meeting  her  husband  after  a  long  absence  is  drcssc<i  in  yclloW. 
Most  Huidus  of  the  West  explain  the  custom  of  rubbing  the  body 
with  tunneric  in  the  same  way.  Among  most  high-class  Hindus 
the  bride's  cloth,  vadkuvastra,  is  yeilow.i"  The  Sannyasi  wears 
yellow  clothes.il  The  Ijimas  of  Tibet  wear  yellow,  and  yellow 
IS  the  colour  of  Buddhist  priestly  dress  universally. 

A  constant  tendency  may  be  observed  for  the 
colour,  as  well  as  the  form,  of  the  dress  of  the 
sacred  world  to  be  the  precise  opposite  of  that  of 
the  profane.     In  later  stages,  asceticism  is  also  in- 

1  Spencer-Gillen«,  16.1. 

2  Bancroft,  JVoMra  /tacea,  1876-6,  ii.  488  IT.,  who  gives  the 
authorities  on  the  '  feather-mosaic '  art  and  its  monuments. 

"  Payne,  ii.  432.  Feather-cloaks  and  collars  were  made  by 
the  Hawaiians  (Frol)enius,  Childhood  of  Man,  1909,  p.  621 
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6  Bancroft,  ii.  697,  700. 

'  Millingen,  Among  the  Koords,  1870,  p.  277. 
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volved,  and  simplicity  of  form  is  combined  with 
absence  of  colour  in  the  ordinary  priestly  garb. 

The  purple  of  the  Greek  world,  as  worn  by  the 
great,  and  particularly  by  royal  persons,  is  an 
expression  oi  super-personality,  as  distinguished 
from  the  abnormal  or  the  contradictory.  Royalty 
amone  most  races  wears  special  colours  as  well  as 
special  dress.  For  example,  the  Malay  rajas  have  a 
monopoly  of  salfron,  for  the  Malay  royal  colour  is 
yellow.  White  is  regarded  as  '  more  e.xalted  and 
sacred ' ;  it  is  used  to  conciliate  spirits.  It  is 
believed  at  the  same  time  that  the  blood  of  kings 
is  white.'  As  absence  of  colour,  or  the  'natural' 
colour  of  a  fabric,  implies  negation  or  contraction 
of  personality,  so  splendour — as  in  the  various 
shades  of  crimson  used  by  the  ancient  world  under 
the  one  term  of  'purple' — implies  expansion  of 
personality,  and  is  suitable  for  festal  occasions, 
iMth  sacred  and  profane. 

The  negation  of  splendour  is  often  expressed  by 
black  or  dark  blue.  Superstition,  when  using 
these,  relies  upon  their  minimum  of  attraction 
rather  than  upon  any  optical  adaptation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ras  Mala,  dark  clothes  are  a  protection 
against  the  evil  eye.'  The  Gujarat  Musalmiin 
believes  that  black  or  indigo  clothes  keep  spirits 
away.'  In  Roman  Catholicism,  as  elsewhere,  blue 
or  violet  is  a  colour  symbolic  of  death.  Blue  is  also 
connected  with  the  external  attributes  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  possibly  as  mourning  her  dead  Son. 
Such  facts  show  a  sentimental  adaptation  to 
circumstances.  Red  and  yellow,  being  connected 
with  organic  growth,  are  the  colours  of  well-being, 
and  of  the  affirmation  of  energy  and  expanded 
personality;  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  re- 
presents the  negation  of  these,  in  proportion  to  its 
deleterious  influence  on  the  organic  world.  Where 
mythological  speculation  has  coloured  theology, 
adaptations  in  priestly  and  other  garb  may  occur  : 
blue  may  represent  the  sky  ;  yellow  the  sun  ;  silver 
the  moon  ;  red  the  sacrificial  blood,  and  so  on.  In 
social  life,  colour  no  less  than  dress  or  uniform 
becomes  a  distinguishing  mark,  either  by  accident 
or  by  design.  The  gild,  tlie  club,  the  social  state  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  blue  blouse  and  similar  status- 
garb),  even  the  seasons  of  a  Church,  are  represented 
by  colours. 

The  following  adaptations  to  sacred  circum- 
sta,nces  have  much  the  same  meaning  as  the 
injunction  to  wear  'decent  apparel'  on  solemn 
occasions.  Among  the  various  tabus  afl'ecting  tin- 
miners  in  Malaysia  is  one  forbidding  the  wearing 
of  black  coats,  except  for  the  pawang,  engineer-in- 
chief.*  Local  accidents  have  much  to  do  with  the 
fixing  of  such  rules.  In  the  above  it  is  possible 
that  a  sympathetic  harmony  with  the  wliite  colour 
of  the  sacred  metal  is  alone  intended.  In  the  next 
case,  purity  alone  may  be  intended.  The  Druid 
wore  a  white  robe  when  cutting  the  mistletoe.  For 
a  .similar  function  the  Cambodian  priest  wears 
whit«.' 

The  following  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
principle  of  adaptation.  The  state  to  which 
the  person  is  to  be  assimilated  is,  no  doubt,  the 
succeeding  state  of  cessation  of  the  blood-flow, 
white  being  used  by  way  of  contrast  with  red. 

A  ceremonial  system,  termed  heroemboeng,  is  followed  by  some 
Dayaks  in  the  case  of  ifirls  at  puberty.  The  girl  is  washed,  and 
dressed  In  white.  Then  she  fs  incarcerated  (or  a  year.  During 
this  ^riod  she  e^ts  only  white  food  ;  the  hutch  in  which  she 
lives  18  of  white  wood  ;  at  the  end  she  is  white  herself.  A  feast 
is  given  to  celebrate  her  release  ;  at  this  she  sucks  the  blood  of 
a  young  man  through  a  bamboo.^ 
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Green  has  been  used  to  represent  sympathy  with 
the  growth  of  green  things  upon  the  earth,  as  in 
many  agriciiltnre  rites  and  spnngceremonies.  As 
a  contrast  there  is  the  Black  Demetcr ;  this  is 
'  plainly  a  mythical  expression  for  the  bare  wintnr 
earth  stripped  of  its  summer  mantle  of  green.  • 
The  use  of  green  is  also  known  to  express  the  non- 
festal  seasons  of  a  religious  year.  Occasionally 
green  figures  as  expressive  of  corruption.  The 
association  of  green  with  certain  forms  of  organic 
decay  may  explain  this. 

3.  Dress  of  head  and  feet  —  Foot-gear  and 
head-dre.ss  show  an  evolution  as  varied,  cceteris 
paribus,  as  dress  in  general.  The  constant  ideas  of 
dress  are  seen  here,  even  that  of  decency.  Thus, 
where  special  attention  is  paid  to  clothing  the  foot, 
as  among  Chinese  women,  or  the  face,  as  among 
Musalman  women,  the  resulting  modesty  is  real, 
but  not  primary.  Decency  is  a  secondaiy  and 
artificial  idea,  and  there  is  no  biological  or  psycho- 
logical difference  between  its  application  to  the 
foot  or  the  face  and  its  application  to  the  primary 
sexual  characters.  But  in  the  former  there  is  not, 
while  in  the  latter  there  is,  a  primary  impulse  of 
modesty,  the  instinct  to  protect,  though  not 
necessarily  to  conceal,  the  sexual  centres. 

Most  natives  in  India  never  wear  shoes.  Even 
the  rich  dispense  at  least  with  stockings.  Leather 
is  avoided  for  reasons  of  ceremonial  purity.'  The 
impulse  to  wards  physical  cleanliness  finds  particular 
expression  in  foot-gear.  It  is  not  so  obvious  in  the 
case  of  dress  covering  the  passive  areas  of  the  body. 
The  religious  rule  of  removin"  the  shoes  before 
entering  a  sacred  place  is  identical  with  that 
observed  in  social  custom,  and  the  original  motive 
is  no  doubt  merely  to  avoid  carrying  dirt  or  dust 
into  the  house  either  of  God  or  of  man. 

Head-dress  and  coiflure  involve  ideas  of  ornament 
and  distinction  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  any 
other  forms  of  dress.  In  so  far  as  these  illustrate 
the  principles  of  dress  generally,  they  are  here  in 
point.  The  Karens  wear  a  head-dress  in  order  to 
please  the  tso,  the  soul  which  resides  in  the  head.' 
The  Javane.se  wear  nothing  on  the  head,  which  is 
regarded  as  holy.*  A  Zambesi  rain-maker  never 
cuts  his  hair,  for  fear  the  familiar  spirits  may 
desert  him.°  Fashions  and  superstitions  are  equally 
innumerable  in  the  matter  of  coiflure.  No  part  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  body  has  been  more 
variously  manipulated  than  the  hair.  The  coiffure 
marks  diflerences  of  race,  tribe,  clan,  sex,  age,  and 
social  status. 

Flowers  In  the  hair  are  worn  by  Dayak  women ;  the  hair  is  In 
a  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Among  Dayak  men  it  la  a 
common  practice  to  grow  the  back  hair  long  and  shave  the 
front  hair.6  The  Kayans  of  Uorneo  shave  all  the  scalp  except 
a  large  tuft  of  long  hair  which  hangs  down  the  back,  ilose 
considers  this  to  be  a  '  last  remnant  of  the  Chinese  pigtail.' ' 
The  latter  and  the  Amerindian  tuft  are  the  converse  of  the 
priestly  tonsure.  The  hair  is  either  emphasized  by  concentra- 
tion or  negated  by  central  denudation.  Similar  principles  have 
been  applied  in  the  varying  fashions  of  wearing  the  beard. 

Where  the  hair  is  emphasized  as  a  human,  or  as 
a  masculine  or  feminine,  character,  its  (esthetic 
appeal  is  parallel  to  that  of  dress,  which  also 
emphasizes  by  various  harmonies  of  colour  and 
form  the  sesthetic  value  of  the  body.  Especially 
in  woman  long  hair  is  regarded  as  beautiful,  as  her 
glory  (cf.  1  Co  11").  From  savagery  up  to  modern 
civilization  this  attribute  has  lieen  emphasized  by 
addition,  no  less  than  by  decoration. 

False  hair  is  regularly  worn  by  the  Veddas,  who 
never  brush,  or  oil,  or  wash  their  heads.'  The 
latter  fashion,  though  nearer  to  the  animal,  may 

1  Fraier,  Glf  ii.  803.  «  Monler-WUliaros,  S9«. 
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be  an  expression  of  personal  pride  in  the  organism, 
no  less  than  is  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

The  use  of  the  fillet  has  two  purposes — to  confine 
the  hair,  and  to  prevent  sweat  from  reaching  the 
eyes.  The  protection  of  the  eyes  and  the  spine  of 
the  neck  from  the  deleterious  rays  of  the  sun  has 
been  understood  in  very  early  stages.  The  general 
tendency  is  towards  ornament  in  female,  protection 
in  male,  head-gear. 

Korean  head-gear  is  remarkable.  The  men's  haU  are  like 
inverted  flower-pots,  witii  broad,  straight  brima,  similar  to  the 
Welsh  tall  hat.  The  brims  measure  two  feet  across.  The  hats 
are  made  of  horsehair,  and  are  varnished.  They  are  stained 
black,  except  in  half-mourning,  when  they  are  string-colour. 
The  court  officials  wear  hats  so  fantastic  that  'it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  describe  them.'  The  women  wear  no  head-gear, 
except  fur-caps  in  winter,!  Such  hats  as  the  Korean  and  the 
modern  European  tall  hat  are  the  expression  of  ideas  of  the 
dignity  of  the  head.  Just  as  was  the  crown. 

4.  Ornaments  and  amulets. — Though  dress  of 
the  simplest  description  has  an  ornamental  value, 
there  has  always  been  a  precise  distinction  between 
dress  and  ornament.  There  is  little  possibility  of 
confusion  between  them,  whether  the  ornament  is 
directly  applied  to  the  body  or  is  actually  an  addi- 
tion to  the  dress,  meant  to  decorate  this  ratlier 
than  the  wearer.  Ornament  is  often  de  rigueur. 
No  Uinda  woman  '  would  dare  to  hold  up  her  head ' 
unless  well  provided  with  eight  kinds  of  ornaments 
— nose-rings,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  arm- 
lets, finger-rings,  anklets,  and  toe-rings.^ 

Lower  races  are  fond  of  the  necklace-method, 
using  shells,  seeds,  and  beads  threaded  on  string. 
The  women  of  Guiana  load  themselves  witii  seeds 
and  beads  in  great  ropes."  Almost  as  prevalent  is 
the  use  of  metal  cinctures,  which  subsequently 
acqalre  the  value  of  protective  armour  or  amulets. 
Originally  they  seem  to  have  been  an  extension  of 
the  ligature-principle. 

Amulets  are  practically  innumerable  in  their 
variety.  They  may  be  worn  on  the  body  or  on 
the  dress,  and  are  usually  abnormal  in  material. 
Dress  itself  may  acquire  the  virtue  of  an  amulet. 
The  Malays  write  charms  on  paper  or  cloth,  and 
wear  them  next  the  skin.*  The  Musalman  and 
Hebrew  amulets  of  sacred  texts  are  familiar  ex- 
amples. The  principle  employed  is  that  of  assimi- 
lation of  the  sacred  force  by  contact.  The  people 
of  Surinam  wear  the  '  strong  metal,'  iron,  on  their 
bodies,  to  acquire  its  strength.'  In  armour  dress 
reaches  the  climax  of  its  protective  functions. 

5.  Dress  as  currency. — In  the  absence  of  coinage, 
commercial  transactions  often  take  the  form  of 
mutual  gifts,  especially  in  the  case  of  transactions 
which  are  more  or  less  purely  financial.  At  such 
stages  any  article  representing  work  and  intrinsic 
value,  such  as  clothing,  is  an  obvious  medium  for 
presentation  or  exchange.  In  savagery,  gifts  of 
clothing  are  less  frequent  than  gifts  or  food  ;  in 
barbarism  they  are  more  frequent. 

The  Trojans  placed  a  robe  on  the  knees  of  the  goddess  to 
induce  her  to  save  their  city.o  In  the  East  Indian  Islands 
clothes  are  a  frequent  olTering  to  the  spirits.?  filankets  were  a 
common  gift  among  the  N.  American  Indians.^  To  show  appre- 
ciation of  an  actor's  playing,  the  Japanese  used  to  throw  their 
clothes  on  the  stage.  At  the  end  they  were  purchased  by  the 
donorw,  and  the  actor  took  the  money.'  Blankets  form  the  chief 
property  of  the  KwakiutI  and  Haidas.  They  are  treated  as 
money,  and  lent  at  interest.^o  A  large  proportion  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  Nahuau  was  in  the  form  of  cloths  and  made-up 
clothes.  The  labour  involved  in  providing  the  tribute  was  one 
mftln  aspect  of  the  Sahua, '  Rule  of  Life.'  which  gave  the  people 
their  name.  Also  a  considerable  amount  of  dress  wag  annually 
expended  in  sacriflces.^l  The  remarkable  institution  of  the 
Indians  of  flritisb  Columbia,  known  as  the  potlatek^  is  a  dis. 
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tribution  of  property,  such  as  blankets,  undertaken  by  each 
member  of  society  in  turn,  according  to  his  status  or  oppor- 
tunity. The  system  is  essentially  financial  gambling.  Similar 
is  the'frequent  obligation  of  the  king  in  early  culture  to  redistri- 
bute the  gifts  which  his  subjects  make  to  him.i  A  pottatch, 
distribution  of  property,  accompanied  initiation  to  the  Bear 
Totem  of  the  Carrier  Indians.  The  candidate  gave  presents  of 
clothes  to  all  concerned.^ 

Ornament  and  currency  are  interchangeable, 
Ratzel  points  out,  in  early  times.  There  is  no 
safer  place  for  property  than  the  owner's  person. 
But  clothing  proper  is  a  parallel  form  of  currency, 
either  as  made  up  into  garments,  or  as  prepared 
material. 

Among  the  Tlingits,  seal  and  other  skins  are  both  worn  and 
circulated  as  money.  The  fine  mat-garments  of  the  Samoans 
were  their  most  valuable  property,  and  were  used  as  currency. 
The  Wa-ganda  use  unbleached  calico  for  the  purpose,  measur- 
ing the  unit  by  the  length  of  the  forearm.3  Tlie  Garos  use 
cotton  cloth  as  a  medium  of  e.\change.^  Mat-money  is  used  in 
the  Northern  New  Hebrides.  The  mats,  which  are  plaited  by 
women,  are  called  by  the  same  term — mato — as  women's  mat- 
cloths.  They  are  long,  narrow  pieces,  and  the  value  increases 
with  the  folds,  which  are  usually  counted  in  tens.  In  the  Banks 
Islands,  crimson-dyed  feathers,  the  favourite  decoration,  are 
used  as  currency. 6  Formerly  braid  was  so  used  in  the  Loyalty 
Islands.  In  Florida  and  Saa,  disks  of  shells  are  used  both  as 
ornaments  and  as  money. ^  In  Africa,  New  Britain,  Melanesia, 
among  the  Californians,  Tlingits,  and  Eskimo,  beads,  shells, 
and  the  like  decorations  are  used  for  exchange.  The  Khalkas 
discontinued  the  wearing  of  their  valuable  silk  scarves,  and 
retained  them  solely  as  a  form  of  money. 

The  famous  New  Britain  shell  ornaments,  termed  dewarra, 
were  chiefly  in  the  form  of  extended  collars.  The  wearinfj  of 
dewarra  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  found,  on  the  arrival 
of  Europeans,  to  have  commercial  value.  The  shells  were  tabu. 
A  man's  greatest  object  in  life  was  to  collect  as  large  a  hoard 
as  possible.  *  With  dewarra  they  buy  their  ornaments  and  their 
wives  ;  with  dewarra  they  buy  themselves  free  from  all  troubles 
and  complications  ;  with  dewarra  they  appease  their  bitterest 
enemy,  even  though  they  may  have  killed  his  nearest  relative.' 
For  daily  expenses  a  man  carries  about  with  him  a  yard  or  a  few 
fathoms  of  this  money.  '  The  rest  is  deposited  in  the  dewarra- 
house,  a  hut  specially  set  apart  for  keeping  the  property  of  all 
the  villagers,  the  thousands  of  fathoms  belonging  to  the  rich, 
as  well  as  the  smallest  savings  of  the  poor.  From  fifty  to  a 
hundred  or  even  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  are  rolled  up 
in  a  bundle,  which  is  wrapped  in  briglit-ooloured  leaves.  .  .  . 
The  dewarra  bank  is  always  guarded  by  several  sentinels.'  At 
the  death  of  a  capitalist,  his  dewarra  is  distributed  among  the 
depositors.  When  a  man  deposits  a  large  amount,  the  drum  is 
beaten  to  summon  an  audience.7  Shell  arm-ornaments  are  used 
as  currency  by  the  Southern  Massim  of  New  Quinea.d 

6.  Dress  symbolism.  —  Dress  acquires  ideal 
valuations  from  its  various  uses,  materials,  and 
associations.  All  languages  are  full  of  metaphors 
recording  such  ideas.  According  to  the  &atapatha 
Brahmana,  '  the  priests'  fee  consists  of  a  hundred 
garments,  for  that — to  wit,  the  garment — is  man's 
outward  appearance,  whence  people  (on  seeing)  any 
well-clad  man  ask,  "Who  can  this  be?"  ;  for  he  is 
perfect  in  his  outward  appearance  ;  with  outward 
appearance  he  thus  endows  him.'"  This  example 
well  illustrates  the  idea  that  dress  is  botli  an 
expression  and  an  extension  of  personality,  in  its 
superficial  aspect. 

The  symbolism  of  the  virgin  zone,  the  girdle, 
the  royal  robe  and  crown,  needs  no  illustration. 
In  rare  cases,  an  article  of  value  used  in  exchange 
acquires  the  virtue  of  such  objects  as  regalia  and 
tlie  Australian  churinga.  The  wampum  of  the 
North  American  Indians 

'  has,  BO  doubt,  ^rown  out  of  the  cords  on  which  were  strung 
shetl-beads  of  divers  colours  for  adorning  the  neck  and  arms, 
and  which  first  served  as  ornaments,  but  later  circulated  in  the 
land  as  real  money.  .  .  .  Exchange  may  have  taken  place  to 
cement  a  friendship  or  a  treaty.  .  .  .  The  wampinn-helt  acquired 
an  extraordinary  measure  of  importance ;  in  it  was  evolved  a 
certain  kind  of  documentary  script.'  The  speaker  at  meetings 
held  a  wamptim-belt  in  his  hand.  '  Brothers,'  he  might  say, 
'  with  this  belt  I  open  your  ears  that  you  may  hear  ;  I  take  care 
and  sorrow  from  your  hearts,'  At  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty, 
tribes  exchanged  wampums,  which  had  a  representation  of  the 

1  Van  Gennep,  Rites  de  passage,  Paris,  1909,  p.  43. 
«  A.  O.  Morice,  in  Trans,  of  Canad.  Inst.  iv.  (1892-3)  203  f. 
'  H.  Spencer,  Prineiptet  0/ Sociology,  1876-96,  ill.  387,  quoting 
authorities. 
*Ib. 

»  R.  H.  Codrington,  The  Melanerians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  82311. 
8  Spencer,  ill.  3H)i  ft.  7  Frobenius,  67-«0. 

8  Seligmann,  Thf  MHanegian8<if  Brit.  Hew  &ui7i«a,1910,p.  613. 
»  SBB  xliv.  (1000)  363. 
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event  woven  into  tiiem.  Hie  Inxiuoie  mipported  the  office  of 
herwUlarj-  trampum-keepcr,  who  was  more  or  Ices  a  depositary 
of  the  hi.storv  of  Uic  iwople.  Every  year  the  whole  collection 
waa  cxliibited  and  explained  to  the  whole  tribe.i 

The  eagle-plumes  of  American  -warriors'  bead- 
dress  signilied  by  tbeir  numbers  and  particular 
marks  the  achievements  of  the  wearer.  Similar 
marks  of  honour  were  made  on  their  garments." 
It  is,  however,  misleading  to  characterize  sucb 
phenomena  as  dress-language. 

Out  of  the  extensive  list  of  metaphors  from  dress 
only  one  or  two  types  can  be  included  in  illustra- 
tion. A  proverbial  saying  of  16th  cent,  knight- 
hood contained  the  phrase,  '  Mon  hnmoix  ma 
maison.'*  Besides  implying  the  Lomclessness  of 
the  knight-errant,  this  also  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  dress  and  armour  as  external  shelter  no 
less  than  as  bodily  covering.  The  most  prevalent 
metaphor  in  all  languages,  that  of  dress  as  a 
covermg,  often  loses  its  force  as  a  species  of 
covering,  and  comes  to  be  a  synonym  for  the 
genus,  owing  to  its  constant  use.  In  proverbs, 
the  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of  one  employs 
the  simplest  and  the  most  complex  ideas  of  dress. 

lu  Hasailaiid  the  Smihili  proverb  is  used,  *to  cut  out  the 
tunic  before  the  child  is  oom,'  equivalent  to  the  English 
'counting  your  chicltens  before  they  are  hatched.'*  A  popular 
Chinese  oook  ol  moiul  iustruclion  says:  'Brothers  are  like 
bauds  and  feet.  A  wife  is  like  one's  clothes.  When  clothes 
are  worn  out,  we  can  substitute  those  that  are  ncw.'^ 

The  metaphorical  wealth  of  Indian  literature 
suggests  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  dress  is 
more  than  covering ;  it  imparts  an  anthropomor- 
phic value  to  the  object.  According  to  the  Vedic 
texts  on  '  Soma,'  the  mixture  of  soTna  with  milk, 
sour  milk,  and  barley  is  a  'garment.''  Water, 
say  the  Upani^ads,  is  'the  dress  of  breath.''  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good 
deal  of  mythological  creation  is  due  to  metaplior, 
not  as  a  disease  of  language,  but  as  a  deliberate 
use  of  association  of  ideius  for  the  purpose  of 
artistic  and  religious  invention.  Meta])hors,  like 
those  of  dress,  serve,  first,  to  personalize  an  object, 
and  then  to  humanize  it.  There  need  be  no  con- 
fusion between  the  two  uses ;  they  are  simply  two 
methods  of  viewing  one  thing.  Nor  need  there  be 
any  fetishism  behind  such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  OT  and  NT  use  is  purely 
abstract  and  literary.  But  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  this  is  a  secondary  stage,  and  that 
sucli  meta.i)liors  were  origitially  material  identifica- 
tions. The  lowest  savages,  for  instance,  use  meta- 
phors merely  as  such.  The  pastures  '  clothed  with 
nocks';  the  lieavens  'clothed  with  blackness'; 
a  woman  '  clothed  with  the  sun ' ;  clothed  '  with 
cursing,'  '  with  vengeance,'  '  with  drowsiness,' 
'  with  strength  and  honour ' ;  and  flowers  clothing 
'the  grass  of  the  field '*— these  are  examples  of 
Biblical  mctajihor.  Dress  -  metaphors  may  be 
morally  applied.  Clothed  '  with  salvation,'  '  with 
righteousness,'  or  'with  humility'"  is  a  pure 
metaplior.  In  Zoroastrian  texts  it  is  said  that 
the  garments  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to  come  are 
made  from  acts  of  almsgiving."  A  beautiful 
metaphor  like  this  is  not  degraded  if  it  becomes 
concrete  ;  it  is  merely  translated  into  materiality. 

The  great  bifurcation  of  dress  is  sexual.  Besides 
the  obvious  symbolism  and  metaphor  which  this 
involves  (as  in  phrases  like  '  petticoat  government ' 
and  'wearing  the  trousers'),  there  may  be  men- 
tioned an  attempt  on  the  part  of  asceticisim  to 
1  Frobeniua,  05-60.  a  76.  70. 

»  De  la  Noue,  Ditamri  polUiqva  tt  militaires,  Geneva,  1687, 
p.  216. 

•  Hollis,  24$. 

»  Indo-Chlnae  Gttaner,  Malacca,  1818, 1.  164. 

•  A.  A.  Maodonell,  Vtdic  Mythol.,  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  IOC  f. 
7  SBJi  i.  74. 

0  1*8  65",  Is  60>,  Eev  121,  p,  10918^  u  69",  Pr  iS"  3126 
Lk  12as. 

•  1  P  6»,  P»  1S2"  1«. 

M  Shdyatt  U-ShdgaH,  xll.  i  4,  in  SBS  v.  841. 


express  the  non-sexual  idea.  The  attempt  is 
made  both  in  ideal  pictures  and  in  actual  jirie^tly 
garb.  The  garmcut  selected  is  the  long  tunic,  wliicli 
survived  here  for  other  reasons,  and  the  colour  i» 
white.  Thus  all  indication  of  primary  sexual 
characters  is  veiled  ;  the  dress  not  only  covers  but 
replaces  the  body.  White  is  at  once  pure,  free 
from  'mixture,'  as  a  mixture  of  all  colours,  and 
neutral,  between  splendour  and  shame. 

It  has  been  suggested*  that  the  Egyptian  crux 
ansala,  the  symwiT  of  life,  is  a  picture  of  the  loin- 
cloth. In  the  Hervey  Islands  a  frequent  name  for  a 
^od  is  tatua  manava,  '  loin-belt.' '  A  similar  notion 
IS  that  of  the  girdle,  symbolic  of  eternity,  as  the 
circle  is  of  infinity. 

The  relation  of"^  soul  and  body  is  often  expres^ 
in  terms  of  dress.  Tlie  expression  may  be  merely 
metaphorical ;  it  may  also  be  real.  The  body  is 
not  only  a  house  or  a  tomb,  as  in  some  car^y 
Christian  literature;  more  aptly  is  it  an  exactly 
fitting  duplicate,  covering  the  soul.  Thus,  tli,e 
body,  according  to  Malay  psychologj',  is  the 
sarong  of  the  soul.  Conversely,  the  Gnostics  sjioke 
of  the  soul  as  a  'garment.'  In  the  one  case  the 
inner  soul,  in  the  other  the  outer  or  filmy  soul, 
seems  to  be  intended.^  la  a  fimious  passage  Ht- 
Paul  combines  the  metaphors  of  house  and  dress 
in  reference  to  the  super- terrestrial  body :  with 
this  man  desires  to  be  '  clothed  upou,'  '  not  for 
that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  u^Kin, 
that  mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.'  At 
the  same  time  the  body  terrestrial  is  a  '  bouse,' 
a  'tabernacle.'*  The  Dene  Indian  when  sick 
regains  his  soul  by  the  following  metliod.  His 
moccasins  are  stufl'ed  with  down  and  himg  up.  If 
the  down  is  warm  next  morning  the  soul  has 
entered  the  shoes,  and  it  may  bo  reunited  with 
the  Ixidy  if  the  patient  puts  them  on.°  Here  the 
presence  of  personal  warmth,  associated  with 
actual  wearing,  represents  the  presence  of  the 
soul  in  the  dress. 

The  metaphorical  and  symbolical  applications  of 
the  idea  of  dress  thus  show  an  oscillation  between 
very  distant  extremes,  which  may  be  summarized 
as  on  the  one  hand  a  sheltering  house,  and  on  tbe 
other  hand  an  almost  organic  skin. 

7.  The  social  psychology  of  dress. — (1)  The 
dress  of  vtystcry. — -The  results  of  the  free  play  of 
the  social  mind  on  the  subject  of  dress  in  magical, 
religious,  and  moral  opinion  and  ritual  may  be 
introduced  by  some  such  observation  as  that 
early  folklore  regards  weaving  as  a  mystical  art.' 
In  other  words,  the  operation  has  significance, 
attracts  attention,  and  may  inspire  wonder.  But 
the  ultimate  reason  is  merely  that  it  is  outside 
the  normal  plane  of  ordinary  human  or,  more 
exactly,  animal  activity.  It  is  not  because  there 
is  any  reference  either  to  dress  or  to  magic. 

The  invention  of  fairy  tales  illustrates,  by  ex- 
travagant emphasis,  various  ideas  connected  with 
dress,  but  overlaid  >vitli  that  secondary  form  of 
magical  belief  which  is  merely  ajsthetic,  literary, 
or  generally  fanciful.  Stories  of  magical  dresses' 
are  numerous.  The  motif  illustrates  either  the 
connexion  of  dress  with  iiersonality  or  the  use  of 
dress  as  a  protection,  disguise,  or  honour.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  shirt  of  snowy  whiteness 
which  turns  black  when  the  owner  dies.'  The 
emphasis  on  symimthetic  connexion  is  constant. 
The  shirt  which  never  needs  mending  while  the 

'  By  Sayce  (quoted  in  March,  Ue.). 

>  H.  O.  March,  in  J  A I  xxli.  (1892)  314 ;  OiU,  Uylht  and  Songn 
from  the  South  Pacific,  1876,  p.  86. 

s  Crawley,  The  Idea  0/  the  Soul,  1908,  pp.  126,  216,  quoting 
authorities. 

«  2  Co  &1-*. 

'  A.  Q.  Morice,  "The  Western  Viait,'  In  ProcCauad.  /tut 
vii.  (Toronto,  1888-9)  158  f. 

6  Crooke,  in  Fl,  ix.  (1898)  124.  '  li.  129: 

8  M.  K.  Cox,  Cinderella,  1882,jM»rim. 
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wearer  remains  faithful '  is  a  contrast  to  the  shirt 
of  Nessus. 

In  German  folklore  a  shirt  spun  and  stitched 
by  a  maiden  who  has  kept  silence  for  seven  years 
can  undo  spells  and  render  the  wearer  spell-proof.' 
St.  Theresa  was  presented  by  the  Virgin  with  an 
invisible  cope  which  guarded  her  from  sin.'  The 
clothes  and  caps  which  make  invisible  were  familiar 
subjects  of  mediajval  lore. 

Mal.iv  folklore  tcUs  of  the  cloth,  santistah  kallah,  'which 
weaves  iUxU,  and  adds  one  thread  yearly  of  flue  pearls,  and 
when  that  cloth  shall  be  finished  the  world  will  be  no  more.'  ■" 
An  okl-time  raja  'wore  the  trousers  called  beraduuanggi, 
miraculously  made  without  letting  in  pieces';  also  a  waist- 
band of  flowered  clotli,  which  thrice  a  day  changed  colour—'  in 
the  morning  transparent  as  dew,  at  mid-day  of  the  colour  of 
lemlmyunrj  [purple],  and  in  the  evening  of  the  hue  of  oil.'  His 
sarong  was  'a  robe  of  muslin  of  the  finest  kind ;  ...  it  had 
been  woven  in  a  jar  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  by  people  with 
gills,  relieved  by  others  with  beaks ;  no  sooner  was  it  finished 
than  the  maker  was  put  to  death,  so  that  no  one  might  be  able 
to  make  one  like  it.  .  .  .  If  it  were  put  in  the  sun  it  got 
damper,  if  it  were  soaked  in  water  it  became  drier.'* 

The  idea  that  dress  is  a  secondary  skin,  an  outer 
bodily  surface,  has  a  connexion  with  many  stories 
of  iuetamorpho.sis. 

A  Javanese  magician  transforms  himself  into  a  tiger  by 
means  of  a  miraculous  sarong,  the  Malay  garment,  half  robe 
and  half  shirt.  This  is  believed  to  have  such  mariellous 
elasticity  that  at  first  it  will  only  cover  his  great  toes,  but  it 
stretches  till  it  covers  the  whole  body.  It  resembles  in  texture 
and  colour  the  hide  of  the  Bengal  tiger.  When  it  is  on,  a  few 
muttered  charms  complete  the  transformation  of  the  magician 
into  a  tiger. <i 

(2)  Dress  and  personality. — One  of  the  simplest 
cases  of  association  is  the  idea  that  a  person  may 
be  represented  by  his  dress.  Dress  is  here  analo- 
gous to  the  name,  the  effigy,  and  the  image. 

In  China,  when  a  man  dies  in  a  foreign  land,  he  is  buried 
in  the  form  of  his  clothes.  The  soul  is  summoned,  and  then 
'  the  burial  of  the  evoked  soul '  takes  place.  In  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  an  empress  in  ancient  times,  her  soul  was  to  be 
evoked  '  with  the  aid  of  her  sacrificial  robe ;  then  this  robe  must 
be  placed  on  a  soul-carriage  .  .  .  then  the  dress  nmst  be  taken 
to  the  sacrificial  hall  ...  be  covered  with  s  corpscpall,  and 
finally  be  buried.'  7  If  the  son  of  a  dead  Chinese  cannot  attend 
the  funeral,  he  is  represented  by  a  suit  of  sackcloth  garments 
carried  on  a  tray  in  the  procession.8  At  a  Celebes  festival,  a 
woman's  and  a  man's  firess  represent  deceased  ancestors.^ 
Among  the  Eskimo  the  first  child  born  after  a  death  '  repre- 
sents '  the  dead  man.  These  namesakes  eat  and  drink  the 
provisions  and  wear  the  clothes  offered  to  the  dead  at  feasts, 
on  their  behaU.  At  the  end  the  shades  are  sent  back  wearing 
the  spiritual  essence  of  the  clothes,  while  the  gross  substance 
is  kept  by  the  lumesakes.'"  When  the  oflice  of  high  priest  in 
Tonga  was  vacant,  the  priestly  dress  was  placed  on  a  chair, 
and  yams  were  offered  to  it.  It  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  person."  If  a  Zulu  lightning-doctor  is  unable  to  attend 
a  case,  tie  sends  his  blanket  to  be  placed  in  front  o(  the  storm 
as  an  equivalent  for  himself.w 

Battling  in  clothes"  is  a  form  of  ceremonial 
purilication  which  shows  the  connexion  of  dress  and 
person.  If  dre.ss  is  a  part  of  personality,  it  follows 
that  it  must  share  in  the  duties  imposed  on  the 
natural  body.  Similarly,  if  the  soul  of  a  dead 
person  is  a  replica  of  his  ordinary  personality  in 
fife,  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body  is  re- 
garded as  wearing  clothes.  This  was,  for  instance, 
the  case  with  the  Egyptian  ka. 

The  anointing  of  garments  is  a  practice  found 
in  faiihion,  ritual,  and  ordinary  life  (see  art. 
Anointing).  As  a  detail  of  full  dress,  the  wed- 
ding garments  of  the  Masai  bride  are  oiled  before 
being  put  on.'*  Tlie  robes  of  the  Hebrew  high 
priest,  no  leas  than  his  head  and  i)erson,  were 
anointed  with  the  sacred  oil."  The  hygienic  pur- 
pose of  oiling  the  skin  is  also  fulfilled  by  oiling 
the  garments  worn. 

In  many  cases  the  dress  ia  not  merely  a  repre- 

I  Crooke,  FL  ix.  130. 

5  Grimm,  Ttut.  ilythol.,  18S0-^  iii.  1098 f. 

»  Quart.  Rev.,  ISM,  p.  413.  *  Skcat,  29. 

»y4.  29f.  6/4.101. 

■7  De  Groot,  Rel.  Syst.  of  China,  18929.,  iii.  847,  853. 
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sentative  symbol  of  the  person,  but  a  usable  sub- 
stitute for  a  more  or  less  sacred  and  therefore 
unusable  reality.  A  Masai  man  swears  to  the 
truth  of  a  statement  '  by  my  sister's  garment,'  a 
woman  '  by  my  father's  garment.' '  Tne  converse 
of  this  idea  may  be  seen  when  regalia  or  royal 
robes  are  more  sacred  than  the  person  of  the 
monarch.  These  associations,  in  connexion  with 
the  innate  love  of  finery,  are  concerned  in  certain 
observances  during  sickness  and  at  death. 

In  serious  illness,  a  Mongol's  best  clothes  and  ornaments  are 
spread  round  him  in  order  to  tempt  the  absent  soul  to  retum.2 
A  similar  practice  is  recorded  of  the  Greenlanders  and  the 
Todas.3  In  China  'a  coat  belonging  to  the  sick  man,  and  very 
recently  worn,  is  suspended  on  a  bamboo.'  Incantations  are 
performed  to  induce  the  errant  soul  to  enter  the  coat.  When 
the  pole  turns  round  in  the  hands  of  the  holder,  the  soul  has 
arrived,  and  the  coat  is  placed  on  the  sick  man's  body.* 
For  the  Chinese  ceremony  of  '  calling  back  the  dead,'  the  dead 
man's  favourite  costume  is  employed.  The  idea  is  to  entice  the 
soul  into  it,  for  it  should  be  '  inclined  to  slip  into  such  of  its  gar- 
ments as  it  had  been  proud  to  wear  during  life.'  The  dress  is 
held  out  by  a  mourner,  crying  '  Ho  1  come  back.'  Then,  the 
soul  being  supposed  to  have  entered,  it  ia  placed  on  the  body 
of  the  dead  man.»  The  Mongols  try  to  persuade  the  soul  of  a 
sick  man  to  return  by  putting  out  his  best  clothes,  washed  and 
perfumed.8  The  Maoris  enticed  the  sold  of  a  dead  chief  by  the 
bait  of  a  piece  of  its  body  or  its  clothes,  in  order  to  instal  it  in 
the  Wahi  Tapu.''  Souls  are  commonly  charmed  into  a  cloth 
or  caught  in  the  same  receptacle."* 

The  custom  of  dressing  the  dead  in  his  best 
clothes  may  often  be  based  on  similar  associations 
(see  below). 

The  principle  of  impersonation  is  easUy  ap- 
plied to  dress.  Particular  cases  are  assimilation 
to  totemic  or  other  animals,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fusion  of  personalities,  or  rather  the  assump- 
tion of  a  secondary  personality. 

The  natives  of  the  Upper  Congo  blacken  their  faces  with  oU 
and  charcoal  in  resemblance  of  a  species  of  monkey ;  they  ex- 
plain that  by  so  doing  they  derive  '  monkey  cunning.'  y  Bechu- 
ana  warriors  wear  the  hair  of  a  hornless  ox  in  their  hair  and 
the  skin  of  a  frog  on  their  cloak,  that  they  may  be  as  liard  to 
hold  as  are  these  animals. 10  The  Bororo  of  Brazil  regard  tliem- 
selves  as  being  identical  with  red-plumaged  birds.  They  de- 
corate themselves  with  their  feathers.il  All  African  tribes,  says 
Schweinfurth  (but  the  statement  needs  considerable  qualifica- 
tion),  imitate  in  their  attire  some  animal,  especially  those  for 
which  they  have  '  reverence.'  '  In  this  way  it  frequently  happens 
that  their  superstition  indirectly  influences  the  habits  of  their 
daily  life,  and  that  their  animal-worship  finds  expression  in 
their  dress.'  1*  Among  the  Vaydas  of  Cutch  the  bridegroom  is 
dressed  as  a  monkey  when  he  goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride.  13 
The  purposes  of  imi)er3onation  are  naturally 
manifold,  and  retjuire  no  general  illustration. 
Wlien  a  sick  Esknuo  child  is  made  to  wear  a 
dog's  harness,  and  is  consecrated  as  a  dog  to  the 
goddess  Sedna,"  the  idea  is,  no  doubt,  change  of 
condition  as  resulting  from  chaijge  of  personality. 
On  a  similar  principle,  the  Galelareese,  conclud- 
ing that  a  barren  tree  is  a  male,  turn  it  into  a 
female  by  placing  a  woman's  petticoat  upon  it." 

Assimilation  of  dress  to  person  has  innumerable 
gradations,  passing  ultimately  into  identity  or 
duplication.  The  principle  is  complicated  by  the 
belief  that  inanimate  objects  have  souls.  There 
is  an  Irish  belief  that  the  clothes  of  a  dead  man 
wear  out  more  quickly  than  those  of  a  living  man.'" 
The  Hindus  hold  that  the  dress  and  ornaments  of 
the  gods  and  deified  mortals  do  not  decay."  Gar- 
ments, like  other  inanimate  articles,  have  souls, 
as  in  Fijian  and  Tongan  belief. 

(3)    Magical  associations.  —  All   the   ideas  and 

I  Hollis,  345.  •'  Bastian,  Die  .Seele,  1860,  p.  36. 
3  Crantz,  Greenland,  1820,  i.  237 ;  Marsliall,  A  J'hreiuMogist 

amojigut  the  Todas,  1873,  p.  171. 
■>  Uoolittle,  Social  Lije  oj  the  Chinese,  New  Yorlt,  1886,  i.  160 1. 
»  De  Qroot,  i.  246  ff.  0  Bastian,  30. 

7  E.  Taylor,  Te  ika  a  Maui^,  1870,  p.  101. 

8  Crawley,  Idea  0/  the  Soul,  126,  136  f. 
»  H.  Ward,  in  JAI  xxiv.  293. 

i»  E.  Casalis,  The  Basutos,  Eng.  tr.,  1861,  p.  278 

II  K.  von  den  Steinen,  352,  bVi. 
f-"  Heart  0/  Africa'^,  1874, 1  406. 
«  Crooke,  Pit',  ii.  164. 

14  Frazer,  Totemivm  and  Extxjamy,  iv.  (1910)  208,  quoting  Boas. 
'5  M.  J.  van  Baarda,  in  Bijdragen  tut  de  Taal;  Land-,  en  Vol. 
kenkmidi'  van  SederL-Indie,  xiv.  (18*J5)  489. 
ioy/lFX.viii.(1895)110.  "  Monier-WUliams,  235. 
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practices  of  Byinpathotic  magic  are  abundantly 
illustrated  by  dress.  A  few  typical  cases  may  be 
cited. 

AniODK  the  Tor»d]a»  of  Celebes,  when  the  men  »re  on  cam- 
paign,  those  remaining  behind  may  not  put  off  their  garment* 
or  head-dfpss,  lest  the  warrior's  armour  may  fall  off.'  The 
principle  ol  lilie  producing  like  is  frequently  applied.  A  Malay 
woman  explained  that  her  reason  for  stripping  the  upper  part 
of  her  hodv  when  reaping  rice  was  in  order  to  make  the  nee- 
husks  thinner.'  Durmit  the  tealival  of  the  Mexican  '  long- 
haired mother,'  the  inaize-goddess,  women  danced  with  their 
long  hair  uiiliound,  that  the  tassel  of  the  maizo  might  grow  m 
equal  protuBioii.s  In  a  Kashmir  story,  a  weaver  offers  the  king 
soiue  doth  tor  a  shroud.  The  king  held  that  the  man  wished 
his  death.*  A  rain-maker  in  Mabuiag  paints  himself  white  and 
black,  with  the  explanation  '  All  along  same  as  clouds,  black 
behind,  white  he  go  first.'  A  woman's  petticoat  also  is  put  on 
to  signify  clouds."  In  ancient  India,  the  Brihinan  rain-maker 
wore  black  garments  and  ate  black  food.  He  had  to  touch 
water  thrioe  a  day."  Generally  it  is  a  rule  that  to  make  ram 
the  operator  must  himself  bo  wet,  to  make  dry  weather  he 
must  tie  dry.    '  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  tat. 

Magical  injury  is  efl'ected  upon  a  person  by 
means  of  his  dress,  as  having  been  in  contact  with 
or  as  representing  him.  The  practice  of  injuring 
or  slaying  a  man  by  burning  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ing fragments  of  his  clothes  or  food,  and  the  like, 
is  world-wide.' 

A  rejected  lover  in  Burma  gets  an  image  of  the  lady,  oontiun- 
iog  a  piece  of  her  clothes  or  of  something  she  has  worn.  This 
b  then  hanged  or  drowned.8  A  Wotjobaluk  wizard  would  roast 
a  man's  opossum-skin  rug  before  a  fire,  in  order  to  make  him 
111  or  die.  The  only  cure  was  to  soak  the  rug  in  water,  when 
the  sick  felt  cooler  and  reoovered.9  The  Tannese  wizard  prac- 
tised a  similar  method  with  a  cloth  which  contained  the  8weat.i" 
Prussian  folklore  has  it  that  if  you  cannot  catch  a  thief  you 
may  get  hold  of  a  garment  he  has  dropped  in  his  llight.  If 
this  is  beaten  soundly,  the  thief  falls  sick.ii  The  last  case  sug- 
gests that  the  dress  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  personality,  or 
an  exterior  and  superficial  layer  of  personality.  The  practices 
illustrated  above  are  perhaps  better  explained  on  this  pruiciple 
than  on  the  hypothesis  tliat  things  once  in  contact  retain  a 
magical  continuity. 

The  converse  method  of  enforced  assimilation  pro- 
duces intimacy  and  identity  by  means  of  dress. 
To  obtain  a  favour  or  to  conciliate  feeling,  a  Zulu 
gets  some  article  or  fragment  from  the  person  he 
has  in  mind,  and  wears  it  next  his  skin.'^ 

More  numerous  are  cases  of  actual  transmission 
of  properties  by  means  of  dress.  A  South  Slav- 
onian woman  who  desires  a  cliild  puts  a  chemise 
on  a  fruitful  tree.  Next  morning  sne  places  it  on 
her  own  person."  According  to  Swiss  folklore,  the 
dress  of  a  dead  child  will  kill  any  child  who  wears 
it."  Such  examples  need  not  be  multiplied,  but 
their  interpretation  cannot  be  found  merely  in  the 
idea  of  contagion  of  jAysical  or  magical  properties. 
For  early  thoughkit  is  an  obvious  inference  that  a 
man's  nature 

'  inheres  not  only  in  all  parts  ot  his  body,  but  in  his  dress.  .  .  . 
Probably  the  interpretation  ot  odour  has  led  to  this  belief.  If 
the  breath. is  the  spirit  or  other-sclt,  is  not  this  invisible  emana- 
tion which  permeates  a  man's  clothing  and  by  which  he  may 
be  tisoed,  also  a  part  ot  his  other  self  ? ' " 
But  inference  from  odour  does  not,  any  more  than 
the  idea  of  contagion,  satisfy  all  the  conditions. 
There  is  also,  as  already  suggested,  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  general  ideas  derived  from  the 
speciiic  idea  of  dress.  A  garment  is  an  expression 
of  personality,  and,  as  such,  its  significance  is  en- 
forced by  its  application  to  other  personalities, 
while  this  application  receives  a  concrete  meaning 
'  Frazer,  Early  Uintory  0/  the  Kingship,  1905,  p.  61. 
a  Skeat,  248.  »  Payne,  i.  421. 

4  Knowles,  Folktales  of  Kathmir,  1888,  p.  266. 
»  A.  0.  Haddon,  in  JAI  xix.  (1800)  401. 
•  H.  Oldenbcrjt,  Rel.  del  Veda,  Ikrlin,  1894,  p.  420  f. 
t  Biedel,  l>e  s.'itik-  en  kroesharige  rassen,  Hague,  1886,  pp.  61, 
79,461;  Aymonier,  Cambodge,  Paris,  1900-4,  p.  106;  Dawson, 
^tM(ra2<an^Iiffrigtnes,  Mellx>urne,  1881,  p.  f>4. 
>  0.  3.  F.  8.  Forbes,  BrUith  Burma,  1878,  p.  232. 
»  A-  W.  Howitt,  In  JAI  xvi.  (1886)281. 
lO  B.  T.  SomervUle,  In  JAI  xxiii.  (1893)  19. 
» Tattau-Xenuue,  Vaikttagen  Oltprewaeru,  Berlin,  18S7,  p. 
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and  the  general  idea  is  concretely  realized  from 
the  mere  fact  that  the  object  expressive  of  per- 
sonality possesses  and  may  retain  the  material 
impress  of  the  i)erson.  These  ideas  enter  into 
many  of  the  superstitious  uses  of  dress.  One  or 
two  types  may  be  cited  : 

The  Kayans  believe  that  to  touch  a  woman's  clothes  would 
enervate  them  and  make  them  unsuccessful  in  hunting  and 
war.l  The  Siamese  consider  it  unlucky  to  pass  under  women  s 
clothes  hung  out  to  dry." 

The  Queensland  natives  would  toke  off  the  skin  of  a  slain 
enemy  and  cover  a  sick  man  with  it,  in  the  hope  ot  cunng 
him  »  In  this  and  similar  cases,  as  in  the  practice  of  blood- 
drinking,  merely  the  application  ot  organic  activity  and  strength 
is  intended. 

It  is  doubtful  if  cases  like  the  following  imply 
as  much  as  they  seem  to  do.  The  desire  to  have 
an  article  clean  and  new  is  irreducible,  but  upon  it 
may  be  developed  habits  and  beliefs  of  a  luvsticaJ 
nature.  The  people  of  Nias,  after  buying  clothes, 
scrub  them  carefully  in  order  to  rid  them  of  all 
contagion  of  the  original  owners.'' 

The  irradiation  of  ideas  of  contact  has  remarkable 
power  and  extension,  as  is  slio^vn  by  beliefs  con- 
cerning the  dress  of  members  of  the  sacred  world. 
Such  garments  are  impregnated  mth  the  mana  of 
the  wearer,  as  was  Elijah's  mantle.  But,  as  pomted 
out  before,  metaphors  like  '  impregnated '  cannot 
always  be  elevated  into  reasons.  The  idea  that 
'sanctity,'  for  instance,  may  inhere  in  garments 
as  an  effluvium  or  a  force  is  possibly  a  late 
explanation,  and  not  the  original  reason  for  the 
practices  and  beliefs  concerned. 

The  Mikado's  clothes,  by  reason  of  their  'sanctity,'  caused 
pain  and  swellings  if  worn  by  other  persons.  Similarly,  to 
avoid  injuring  others,  his  eating  and  drinking  vessels  were 
destroyed,  immediately  after  u8e.» 

The  garments  of  a  Maori  cliief  would  kill  any  man  who  wore 
them.  In  other  words,  the  chief's  tapu,  inherent  in  them,  had 
the  power  ot  destroying."  In  Fiji  there  was  a  special  dmease, 
tana  lama,  caused  by  wearing  the  clothes  of  a  chief.' 

The  principles  of  ceremonial  purity  and  defile- 
ment have  produced  some  remarkable  forms  of 
dress  and  rules  of  toilette.  v.,jv._iv 

Among  the  Mekeo  of  New  Guinea,  a  woman  after  chUdbirth 
must  wear  gloves  made  of  coconut  fibre  when  i)ounng 
water.8  The  Tmni  or  Dini  girl  during  her  first  period  wears 
a  skin  bonnet  with  fringes  reaching  to  the  breast,  because  the 
sight  ol  her  is  dangerous  to  society.' 

(4)  Personality  and  state.— Fox  the  psychology 
of  dress  a  class  of  facts  relating  to  murderers  and 
menstruous  women,  and  illustrated  by  the  Eskimo 
theory  of  tabu,  have  an  important  significance. 

It  is  a  frequent  rule  that  persons  who  have  shed 
blood,  or  emit  blood,  shall  indicate  their  state  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Thus,  the  homicide  among  the 
Northern  Indians  of  America  had  to  paint  his 
mouth  red  before  eating."  The  origuial  intention 
was  probably  not  protective,  but  merely  an  uncon- 
scious impulse  to  adapt  the  person  to  the  particular 
state.  The  idea  of  protection  may  be  superposed 
upon  this.  The  Omaha  murderer  was  not  allowed 
to  let  his  robe  fly  open  ;  it  was  to  be  pulled  close 
about  his  body,  and  kept  tied  at  the  neck,  even  in 
hot  weather."  Such  cases,  if  their  meaning  is  pro- 
tective, are  perhaps  better  explained  as  reactions 
to  a  vague  and  indeterminate  impulse  to  conceal- 
ment rather  tlian  as  direct  attempts  to  evade  the 
ghost  of  the  murderer's  victim. 

The  smearing  of  the  blood-shedder  with  blood  as 
a  means  of  adaptation  to  the  state  of  bloodshed  is 
exactly  parallel  with  any  investiture  with  a  sacred 

1  A.  W.  Nieuwenhuis,  Quer  durch  Borneo,  1904,  i.  350. 

2  Hastian,  Die  Vulker  des  iisUidien  Asim,  1866-(1,  hi.  280. 
»  Fison-Howllt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  1880j).  228. 

4  Nieuwenhuis-Roaenbcrg,  in  Verh.  Batav.  Genoot3ch.  Jtxx. 
(BaUvia,  1863)  26.  .  „   ,-     ,       ... 

5  Krazer,  ci',  pt.  ii.  p.  131.  «  R.  Taylor,  164. 
''  Fison,  quoted  by  Frazer,  GB>,  pt.  11.  p.  131. 

8  Guis,  Ifimon*  cotAoJt«u«,  XXX.  (1898)  119. 

»  A.  G.  Morice,  in  Annual  J.rcha!ological  Report,  Toronto, 

10  s''ilearne,  Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  1796,  p.  204. 
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dress,  as  a  means  of  adaptation  to  a  sacred  state. 
The  '  dressing'  is  a  frame  to  the  picture. 

The  Eskimo  theory  of  taba  brings  this  out.  Both  personality 
in  general,  and  particular  states  of  a  given  personality,  form 
round  themselves  an  expression  of  their  essence.  The  Eskimo 
hold  that  a  man  who  has  transgressed  tabu  appears  to  animals 
to  be  of  a  dark  colour  or  surrounded  by  a  vapour ;  for  example, 
the  hands  of  a  menstruous  woman  appear  to  be  red.  This  colour 
becomes  attached  not  only  to  the  soul  of  the  agent,  but  to  the 
souls  of  the  animals  with  which  he  has  to  do  ;  in  fact,  of  every- 
thing with  which  he  may  establish  contact.  If  a  child  is  sick, 
the  angekok  removes  a  black  attachment  from  its  soul,  caused 
perhaps  by  the  child  having  taken  oil-drippings  from  the  lamp. 
A  dead  man's  clothes  may  not  be  worn,  for  a  hunter  wearing 
them  would  api)ear  dark  and  the  seals  would  avoid  him.i 

Behind  all  this  is  the  instinct  against  incongniity, 
mal-adaptation.  A  hunter  must  not  wear  the 
dress  of  a  dead  man  or  of  a  mourner;  equally  a 
moamer  must  not  wear  the  dress  of  a  hunter. 
The  passage  from  one  state  to  the  other,  or  the 
transgression  of  tabu,  is  not  the  primary  notion. 
The  spiritual  garb,  resulting  from  a  particular 
state,  is  not  originally  the  result  of  any  trans- 
gression ;  it  is  an  automatic  effect  of  the  state,  a 
psychological  echo  of  the  adaptation,  assimilation, 
or  identification  of  the  individual  with  his  parti- 
cular condition. 

Again,  it  is  believed  by  the  Greenlanders  that,  if  a  whale- 
fisher  wears  a  dirty  dress,  or  one  contaminated  by  contact  with 
a  dead  man,  the  whales  will  desert  the  fishing-grounds.^ 

In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
originally  no  notion  of  contamination  or  contagion 
at  all ;  there  is  merely  the  incongruity  between 
the  full-dress,  and  complimentary  circumstances 
of  the  hunt, — the  quarry  being  approached  respect- 
fully and  regardf ully, — and  the  undress  slovenliness 
of  dirty  clothes  or  the  ill-omened  and  tactless 
reference  to  death  contained  in  any  connexion 
with  a  corpse. 

The  garment  of  a  particular  state  must  be  dis- 
carded when  that  state  is  past.  By  this  means 
and  by  bodily  '  cleansing '  transition  to  the  new 
state  or  to  the  normal  is  ellected. 

The  Hebrew  high  priest  after  offering  the  sin-offering  had  to 
wash  himself  and  put  off  the  garments  he  had  worn. 3  Similarly 
the  Greek  worshipper  after  an  expiation  might  not  enter  a  city 
or  his  house  until  he  had  washed  biniseU  and  his  clothes.'! 

Such  rules  are  of  world-wide  extension.  The 
principle  of  contamination  in  its  secondary  and 
ordinary  meaning  cannot  cover  all  the  facts.  The 
original  meaning  of  'mixture,'  and  conversely  the 
original  meaning  of  'purity,'  as  an  unmixed  state, 
supply  an  adequate  explanation,  in  the  principle 
of  a  psychical  (and,  as  expressed  in  action,  a 
material)  adaptation  to  state.  In  customs  such  as 
the  following  the  original  motive  is  obscnre,  but 
the  secondary  idea  of  removal  of  a  dangerous 
effluvium  is  suggested. 

Among  the  Berbers  of  South  Morocco,  'persons  who  have 
been  wrongly  accusefl  of  a  crime  sometimes  entirely  undress 
themselves  in  the  sainthouse,  when  going  to  swear.  They 
believe  that,  if  they  do  so,  the  saint  will  punish  the  accuser ; 
and  I  conclude,'  observes  Westermarck,  who  reports  the  custom, 
*  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  belief  there  is  a  vague  idea  that  the 
absence  of  all  clothes  will  prevent  the  oath  from  clinging  to 
themselves.'!* 

Secondary  also  is  the  principle  that  sacred  ap- 
purtenances may  only  be  used  once ;  when  emptied 
of  their  force,  tliey  must  be  destroyed.'  Nor  can 
we  regard  as  primary  the  principle  that  change  or 
removal  of  dress  is  a  rite  of  separation  from  the 
previous  state.  The  important  thing  is  not  the 
moment  of  transition  (and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  danger  is  attached  to  this),  but  the  state 
itself.  Paissage  from  one  state  to  another  is 
marked  frequently  by  change  of  appitrel,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  labour  the  point  of  transition.  It 
is  clear  that  the  principle  of  a/laptation  to  state  or 
circumstance  has,  as  a  corollary,  the  principle  of 
change,  which  may  be  more  or  less  emphasized. 
Thus,  the  Lapps  strip  themselves  of  the  garments 

1  r.  Boas,  in  BuU.  Anur.  Mui.  Nat.  BUt.  xt.  (1901)  i.  119- 
128. 
»  Crantz,  1.  12a  »  Lt  18S»-.  «  Frazer,  Om  li.  308. 

>  Ml  L  69.  8  Van  Oennep,  RiU»  de  pottage,  85. 


in  which  they  have  killed  a  bear,'  just  as  after 
any  sacred  ceremony  the  participants  put  off  their 
ceremonial  appurtenances.  The  particular  state 
is  over  and  done  with ;  therefore  its  exterior 
adaptation  must  likewise  be  removed.  Ideas  of 
removing  the  sacred  and  dangerous  influence  are 
probably  secondary. 

These  considerations,  in  connexion  with  the 
principle  that  solemnity  in  dress  must  accompany 
solemnity  of  circumstance  and  function,  may  ex- 
plain the  following  types  of  these  customs. 

For  the  harvest  festival  the  two  officiating  elders  of  the  Nagas 
wash  carefully  and  put  on  new  clothes.2  The  Greeks  put  on 
clean  clothes  before  worship.^  Before  officiating  the  Shinto 
priests  of  Japan  put  on  clean  garments.*  It  is  a  precept  of 
Islam  that  the  clothes  and  person  of  a  worshipper  shall  be 
clean.5  A  iluhammadan  '  would  remove  any  defiled  garment 
before  he  commences  his  prayer,  or  otherwise  abstam  from 
praying  altogether.' 6  In  ancient  Christian  baptism  the  novices 
put  off  their  garments,  and  clothed  themselves  in  new  white 
robes.''  At  the  consecration  of  a  Catholic  virgin  the  novice 
puts  off  her  ordinary  clothes,  and  puts  on  the  habit  and  the 
veil ;  also  the  ring  on  the  finger — the  ceremony  being  actually 
a  marriage  to  Christ.8  The  putting  away  of  the  skin  dress  of 
the  noviciate  and  the  assumption  of  new  clothes  were  part  of 
the  '  ordination '  of  the  ancient  Brahman. 9 

Whether  the  new  state  is  the  extraordinary 
state  of  sacredness  or  the  ordinary  state  of  common 
life,  adaptation  to  it  equally  involves  change  of 
assimilative  costume,  preceded  by  removal  of  that 
previously  worn. 

In  order  to  assume  the  crest  of  the  Lulem,  the  Bear,  the 
Carrier  Indian  took  off  all  his  clothes,  and  spent  some  days  and 
nights  in  the  woods.  On  his  return  he  joined  in  the  Bear 
Dance,  in  which  he  was  dressed  as  a  bear.  During  initiation  to 
secret  societies  in  the  Congo  States  the  candidate  is  naked. '*> 
In  British  Central  Africa,  boys  during  initiation  wear  bark- 
cloth.  At  the  conclusion  new  clothes  are  put  on.  Entrance  to 
the  various  '  gilds '  is  marked  by  a  change  of  costume.  Girla 
after  initiation  put  on  new  calico.'l  When  their  initiation  cere- 
monies were  over,  Kaffir  boys  were  chased  to  the  river,  where 
they  washed  off  the  white  clay  with  which  their  bodies  had 
been  painted.  Everything  about  them  was  burned.  They 
were  smeared  with  the  ordinary  unguent  and  were  given  new 
karos8es.J2 

Frazer  has  suggested  that  the  practices  of  de- 
pilation,  and  painting  the  body  white  or  red,  at 
puberty,  are  in  view  of  the  belief  in  re-birth.'^  The 
Kikuyu,  for  instance,  hold  that  a  boy  is  bom 
again  at  circumcision,  and  he  pretends  so  to  be." 
But  this  idea  is  ex  post  facto. 

When  her  period  is  over,  a  woman  puts  on  new 
clothes.  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  Shdyast  la- 
Shayast,  of  the  Mosaic  and  Hindu  law,  and  of  the 
vast  majority  of  savage  and  barbarian  customary 
social  codes. 

Thus,  the  Kharwar  woman  after  her  period  bathes  and  washes 
her  clothes.15  The  Thompson  Indian  girl  has  the  special  dress 
she  wore  during  her  seclusion  at  pubed^y  bumt.on  her  re-entry 
into  society. ^8 

At  the  end  of  the  hiri,  the  annual  trading  expedition,  which 

Sartakcs  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  pilgrimage,  the  Koita  of 
ew  Guinea  bathes,  anoints  himself,  and  puU  on  a  new  tihi, 
loin-cloth.  Uis  wife,  who  has  stayed  at  home,  also  bathes  and 
puts  on  new  gannents.17 

A  sort  of  mechanical  link  between  purification 
by  lustration  and  the  assumption  of  new  clothes 
is  made  by  anointing.  After  childbirth  the  Kaflir 
mother  is  anointed  ceremonially  with  the  ordinary 
fat  and  red  clay.'*  This  is  equivalent  to  the  re- 
sumption of  decent  apparel. 

New  clothes  express  a  new  state  or  condition. 

1  Frazer,  QB3,  pt.  ii.  p.  221.  a  T.  C.  Hodson,  172. 

8  Westermarck,  MI  ii.  362,  citing  the  authorities. 

■1  W.  E.  Griffis,  lieligi'mn  of  Japan,  1895,  p.  86. 

0  E.  Sell,  Faith  o/  Itlam-i,  189«,  p.  257. 

»  Westermarck,  MI  ii.  410.  '  Van  Gennep,  136. 

8  Migne,  Encycl.  thiol.,  1844-66,  xvW. ;  Boissonnet,  Diet,  det 
cdr^mmiies  et  det  ritet  ^ncrt?5, 1846,  ill.  coll.  539 ff.,  quoted  by 
Van  Oennep,  140ff. 

»  Oldenberg,  Rel.  des  Veda,  360. 

i»  Frobenius,  Die  Masken  u.  GeheimMnde  Afrikas,  Balle, 
1S98,  p.  69  f. 

11  H.  Stannus,  in  JAI%\.  (1910)  296,  297. 

1'  Maclean,  Compendium  of  Kafir  Laws  and  Cuttomt,  1868, 
p.  99. 

13  Totemigm  and  Exogamy,  iv.  230. 

14  lb.  228,  quoting  Hollis.  "s  Crooke,  in  NINQ  i.  67, 
16  Teit,  in  U-uU.  Am.  ilus.  Hat.  Bitt.  ii.  iv.  (1900)  317. 

n  Seligmann,  110.  »  Maclean,  94. 
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There  is  an  impulse  to  rhytlimical  eliange  in 
bvuuan  life,  coiiicidiug  with  later  idesiH  of  morality. 
The  Incas,  at  a  purilioatory  festival  which  was  to 
banish  all  evil,  ghouk  their  clothes,  crying  '  Let  the 
evils  be  gone  ! ' '  In  such  cases  the  iJea  of  newness, 
owing  to  the  contrast  between  the  old  state  and 
the  new  and  to  the  impulsive  belief  in  change  as 
protluciiig  good  fortune,  tends  to  predominate  over 
the  principle  of  adaptation  to  the  new  state.  In 
other  words,  the  important  thing  is  not  the  succeed- 
ing slate  but  the  riddance  of  the  old. 

At  Uie  Creek  festival  ol  new  (ruita,  the  biitk,  new  clothes  and 
new  utensils  were  provided  by  each  person ;  the  old  clothes 
were  burned.*-*  At  the  Tongan  festival  of  first-fruits  all  were 
clad  in  new  clothes. =*  The  Hindus  wear  new  clothes  at  the 
festival  of  the  new  year,  satfivatfarddi.*  The  Chinese  ceremony 
ol  'raising  the  head'  is  the  putting  on  ot  special  clothes  for 
marriage.  A  suit  of  white  hbdy-clothes  of  linen  is  made  for 
botji  bride  and  ^room.  Brand-new  they  are,  and  are  worn 
during  the  marriage-ceremonies,  for  on  this  occasion  they 
themselves  *  become  brand-new  people.'  The  suits  are  then  put 
away,  only  to  be  worn  again  in  the  tomb.^  In  Korea,  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  first  month,  any  one  entering  upon  '  a  critical 
year  of  his  life '  dresses  an  effigy  of  straw  in  his  own  clothes  and 
cast^  it  away.  Fate  is  behevcd  to  look  upon  the  individual  in 
his  new  clothes  as  another  man.8 

Here  the  secondary  principle  of  disguise  intrudes. 
Ideas  of  disguise  by  change  of  dress  have  been 
developed  in  many  cases. 

Thus,  m  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy,  a  Ceramese  woman 
is  rubbe<l  with  dough  of  seven  colours.  A  new  ornamental 
sarong  is  placed  on  her.  This  the  husband  slices  in  two  with 
a  sword  and  immediately  runs  away.  She  is  dressed  seven 
times  in  seven  colours.''  The  Bulgarian,  to  cure  scrofula,  will 
creep  naked  through  an  arch  of  boughs,  and  then  hang  his 
clothes  on  a  tree,  donning  other  garments.^  In  Uganda  a  sick 
man  is  made  to  jump  over  a  stick,  and  let  his  bark -cloth  fall  oS. 
The  priest  takes  the  cloth  and  runs  in  the  opposite  direction.^ 
Often  it  is  enough  to  follow  the  principle  of  the 
fantastic  as  a  strong  contrast  to  the  previous  state 
which  has  suffered  misfortune. 

Thus,  in  South  Guinea  a  sick  woman  is  dressed  in  a  fantastic 
garb,  and  her  body  is  painted  with  streaks  of  red  and  white. 
She  then  stands  in  front  of  her  hut  brandishing  a  sword.lt*  The 
last  detail  is  a  later  stratum.  The  Mosquito  Indians  believe 
that  the  devil  (Witiasha)  tries  to  seize  the  corpse.  It  is  hurried 
to  the  grave  by  four  men  '  who  have  disguised  themselves  with 
paint.'^l  A  Siberian  shaman  will  paint  his  face  red  when  about 
to  accompany  a  soul  to  the  spirit-land,  expressly  to  disguise 
himself  from  devils.^s  The  Tongans,  when  at  war,  changed  their 
costume  before  every  battle  by  way  of  disguising  themselves. is 
Similarly,  the  king  of  Israel  disguised  himself  at  Bamoth- 
OUead.H 

Disguise  may  take  the  fomi  of  impersonation,  and 
the  agent  may  be  a  person  or  a  thing. 

The  people  of  Minahassa  delude  the  evil  spirit  by  placing  on 
the  Blck  man's  bed  a  dummy  dressed  in  his  clothes.  15  Abyssinian 
kin^  had  a  sort  of  small  bodyguard  who  dressed  exactly  like 
their  royal  master.  '  So  that  the  enemy  may  not  distinguish 
him  *  was  the  reason  assigned. iti 

The  protective  value  of  dress  is  often  expressed 
merely  as  that  of  a  covering. 

Thus,  when  the  angel  appeared  to  Muhammad,  he  hastened 
to  bis  house,  crying,  '  Cover  me  with  cloth  ! '  Then  God  spoke 
to  him  :  *  O  thou,  enwrapped  in  thy  mantle,  arise  and  warn ! ' 
From  this  point  the  prophet  commenced  his  composition  of  the 
<Jur'a.n.l7  A  Hindu  mother  p.issing  a  haunted  place  draws  her 
robe  over  her  child.  In  old  Bengal  there  was  a  prayer  for  the 
protection  of  children  till  they  were  dressed  in  clothes.is 

In  its  sexual  and  supernatural  uses  alike  the 
veil  protects  both  the  face  or  head  from  sight  and 
the  eyes  from  seeing  the  forbidden  or  dangerous 
object.  To  see  and  to  be  seen  are  often  inter- 
changeable, and  often  combined  as  media  of 
dangerous  intluences.  In  early  Arabia  handsome 
men  veiled  their  faces  to  preserve  themselves  from 

1  Praeer,  Om  iii.  76. 
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the  evil  eye.'  Here  there  is  no  doubt  a  combina- 
tion of  subjective  and  objective  methmls.  The 
veiling  of  women  and  the  consequent  artificial 
modesty  concerning  the  exposure  of  the  face  are  a 
remarkable  characteristic  of  Musalman  social  life, 
and  illustrate  the  secondary  habits  induced  by 
dress.  Ceremonial  veiling  of  a  temporary  nature 
is  found  in  the  case  of  puberty,  marriage,  and 
widowhood.  The  novice  during  initiation  to  the 
Ko'tikili  of  the  Zuiii  wears  a  veil,  and  is  supposed 
to  see  nothing.*  Similar  practices  attend  initiation 
to  many  forms  of  secret  society.  The  veiling  of 
the  bride  is  more  or  less  universal.  A  Musalman 
woman  takes  the  veil,  just  as  does  a  nun.  Mo- 
mentary veilin"  occurs  in  the  presence  of  death 
and  in  approaching  a  deity.  Socrates  and  Julius 
Cffisar  veiling  their  faces  at  the  moment  of  death 
typified  the  Greek  and  Italian  national  custom.  To 
interpret,  as  Van  Gennep  does,  these  latter  cases 
as  rites  of  passage,  with  the  purpose  of  separating 
one's  self  from  the  profane  world,  is  fanciful.'  The 
habit  is  more  probably  a  motor  reaction  to  the 
impulse  for  concealment  before  an  object  of  fear. 
The  veil  of  the  bride  is  a  ritual  concession  to,  and 
a  material  accentuation  of,  the  sexual  character  of 
modesty,  rather  than  a  rite  of  separation  from  the 
previous  state.  To  apply  the  idea  of  separation 
from  the  previous  state  to  the  habit  of  veiling  at 
the  moment  of  death  is  clearly  impossible.  In  the 
case  of  many  secret  societies  veiling  is  probably 
intended  merely  to  accentuate  the  sense  of  mystery. 

In  connexion  with  marriage  there  are  customs  of 
stripping  or  forcible  removal  of  dress.  In  some 
cases  these  seem  to  point  to  a  diminution  of  per- 
sonality, in  others  they  are  preparatory  to  the 
assumption  of  a  new  dress,  often  presented  by  the 
bridegroom.  Among  the  Koro  tribes  of  New 
Guinea  a  nubile  girl  is  tatued,  and  wears  orna- 
ments every  day.  After  marriage,  for  a  few  weeks 
she  decorates  herself  every  afternoon.  She  may 
not  visit  her  father's  vUlage  until  after  a  ceremony 
in  which  she  is  stripped  of  all  her  finery.*  The 
idea,  no  doubt,  is  to  affirm  her  subjection  to  her 
father's  family. 

The  exchange  of  presents  of  dress,  a  prevalent 
custom  at  marriage,  may  be  extended. 

Thus,  the  Koita  of  I-iew  Guinea  hold  the  heni  ceremony  when 
a  first-bom  child  is  three  weeks  old.  The  infant  ia  decked  with 
various  finery,  and  is  carried  by  the  mother,  also  dressed  up,  to 
her  mother's  house.  Her  husband  follows  her  with  an  empty 
pot,  a  spear,  a  petticoat,  and  a  firestick.  After  smoking  and 
betel-chewing,  the  wife  of  the  child's  maternal  uncle  strips  the 
ornaments  and  clothes  from  the  mother  and  the  child.  These 
and  the  articles  carried  by  the  father  become  the  property  of 
the  raimu  and  the  waliia,  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  on 
the  maternal  side.    A  return  present  is  given. 6 

Customs  which  prescribe  the  wearing  of  best 
clothes  or  of  rags  illustrate  the  most  important 
psychological  result  of  the  invention  of  dress.  This 
IS  a  secondary  human  character,  the  feeling  for 
dress,  and  is  one  aspect  (consisting  in  extension  of 
self-consciousness)  of  the  reaction  to  extension  of 
personality.  It  is  really  distinct  from  the  feeling 
for  ornament  and  the  impulse  to  protection,  but  is 
correlated  with  the  more  physical  impulse  to 
cleanliness,  and  the  dermal  and  nervous  icline- 
ment  which  dress  has  introduced  into  the  human 
organism.  Connected  with  the  latter  development 
are  various  reactions  in  the  spheres  of  art  and 
etiquette.  Stanley  Hall  finds  that  'of  the  three 
functions  of  clothes — protection,  orn.amcnt,  and 
Lotze's  self- feeling' — the  second  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  in  childhood."  But  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  and  physical  pride  is  only  latent  in 
childliood.  Of  the  psychicalresultants  of  dress  this 
adult  character  is  the  most  significant.     As  Lotze 

1  Wellhausen,  lieste  arab.  Ileidentunii^,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  190. 

2  Stevenson,  in  S.?  JtllEW  (1904),  p.  103. 

3  Van  Gennep,  241 ;  also  S.  Keinacb,  Cultes,  mylhea,  et  re- 
ligions, 1905,  i.  '299-311. 

4  Seligmann,  266,  270.  »  76.  71.  «  AJPs,  1898,  p.  868. 
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pnt  it,  clothes  extend  the  limits  of  self  and  enable 
the  wearer  to  feel  himself  to  the  extremity  of  each 
garment.  A  precise  analogy  is  found  in  the 
psychology  of  tools.     Add  the  sexual  factor,  and 

the  mere  presence  or  possession  of  the  article  [of  clothing] 
gives  the  required  sense  of  self-respect,  of  human  dignity,  of 
sexual  desirability.  Thus  it  is  that  to  unclothe  a  person  is  to 
humiliate  him  ;  this  was  so  even  in  Homeric  times,  for  we  may 
recall  the  threat  of  Ulysses  to  atrip  Thersites.'  i 
Similarly,  to  foul  a  person  s  garments  is  a  second- 
arily direct  insult.  When  the  sense  of  well-being 
is  at  a  maximum,  fine  dress  is  an  expression  of  it 
and  an  adaptation  to  it.  Also,  on  momentous 
occasions  a  man  of  any  period  will  dress  very 
carefully,  unconsciously  intending  to  affirm  and 
emphasize  his  personality.  Conversely,  to  express 
misery,  the  negation  of  well-being,  or  humility,  a 
negative  form  of  dress  is  employed  ;  value,  colour, 
and  style  are  at  a  minimum.  The  diminution  of 
personality  is  echoed  by  wearing  rags,  sackcloth, 
or  colourless  or  torn  or  dirty  clothes,  which  act  as 
adaptations  to  the  negative  state.  Momentary 
diminutions  of  personality  can  only  be  expressed 
by  partial  unclothing  or  by  fouling  or  tearing  the 
dress.  In  both  cases  the  dress  or  its  treatment  has 
a  reaction  on  the  psychical  state  of  the  individual. 

On  these  foundations  luxury  and  superstition 
have  erected  a  mass  of  fashions.  Two  typical 
cases  follow. 

Great  personages  in  Siam  used  to  wear  clothes  of  a  different 
colour  for  each  day  of  the  week.  As  an  example,  white  was 
worn  on  Sunday,  yellow  on  Monday,  green  on  Tuesday,  red  on 
Wednesday,  blue  on  Thursday,  black  on  t'Tiday,  violet  on 
Saturday." 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  dress  next  cited  is  not  talismanic, 
but  a  suggestion  of  well-being.  Its  magical  content  is  secondary, 
and  it  is  therefore  considered  here  particularly.  The  Chinese 
giu  i,  *  the  garment  for  a  long  life,'  is  a  long  gown  of  valuable 
silk,  blue  or  red-brown,  with  a  lining  of  bright  blue.  It  in  em- 
broidered all  over  with  gold-threa<l  characters,  representing  the 
word  *  longevity.'  '  It  purports  in  the  first  place  to  prolone  the 
life  of  the  owner,  who  therefore  frequently  wears  it,  especially 
on  festive  occasions,  In  order  to  allow  the  influences  of  longevity, 
created  by  the  many  characters  wherewith  it  is  decorated,  to 
work  their  fall  effect  upon  his  person.  On  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth  he  will  scarcely  ever  neglect  doing  so,  it  being  generally 
acknowledged  among  the  Chinese  that  it  is  extremely  useful  and 
necessary  then  to  ab^rb  a  good  amount  of  vital  energy,  in  order 
to  remain  hale  and  healthy  during  the  ensuinjf  year.  ?'riend8  and 
kinsmen  who  throng  the  house  to  take  part  m  the  festivities  will 
then,  as  a  rule,  greatly  admire  the  dress  and  tender  their  reiter- 
ated congratulations  to  the  happy  wearer,  whose  children  have 
been  so  fli jal,  and  so  blessed  by  fate  as  to  have  Iwstowcd  a  present 
of  such  delicate  and  precious  description.'  The  longevity  gar- 
ment is  generally  the  giftof  cbiUlren  who  are  filial  enough  to  wish 
tiieir  parent  to  live  long.  There  is  considerable  ceremony  about 
the  presentation.  The  gannent  should  be  made  if  possible  in  a 
year  which  has  an  intercalary  month  ;  such  a  year  naturally  has 
an  infiuence  on  length.  In  accordance  with  Chinese  ideas  about 
sympathy  between  ascendants  and  descendants,  the  garment 
also  ensures  long  life  to  its  wearer's  posterity.^ 

In  hunting,  aa  in  war,  the  human  impulse  is  to 
emphasize  per.sonality.  This  is  more  powerful 
than  the  iniiml.se  to  protection,  though  the  two 
may  be  combined. 

The  Uayaks  wear  as  wardress  a  ho-iket-work  hat,  katapu,  and 
a  Jacket  of  skin  or  quilteil  cotton.  The  crown  of  the  helmet  U 
adorned  with  feathers  or  fall  plumes.  The  gagong,  or  war 
jacket  of  skin,  has  the  animal's  face  on  the  wearer's  stomach, 
and  its  back  hanging  over  his  shoulders.  It  is  little  defence, 
though  the  hea<l  is  covered  with  a  plate  or  shell  to  protect  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.* 

The  mere  fact  that  in  all  periods  social  meetings 
are  the  occasion  for  the  wearing  of  best  clothes 
indicates  the  social  significance  of  dress.  Dress 
loses  half  its  meaning  except  in  relation  to  society. 
The  principle  of  extension  of  personality  refers  to 
the  individualistic  a.spect  of  dress  ;  the  principle  of 
adaptation  to  state  is  its  social  side.  The  vaguely 
termed  '  festival '  of  lower  cultures  is  expressive  of 
mutual  well-wishing  and  of  common  well-being." 
At  festivals  the  Ainus  dress  in  tlieir  iiest  clothes. 
The  statement  applies  to  all  peoples.  The 
individualistic  form  of  the  social  meeting  is 
amphitryonic. 
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As  ia  the  rule  with  all  peoples,  the  Quiana  Indian,  '  when  ex- 
pecting guests,  grooms  himself  carefully  and  puts  on  his  best 
dress  and  ornaments,  these  often,  as  in  this  case,  consisting 
only  of  a  narrow  waist-cloth  by  way  of  dress  and  of  a  necklace 
and  armleta  of  white  beads  by  way  of  ornament.'  1 

A  few  types  of  festal  dress  may  be  cited  from 
a  variety  which  exceeds  all  other  forms  of  human 
inventiveness — a  fact  which  illustrates  both  man's 
physical  pride  and  his  tendency  to  shift  its  focus 
to  an  artificial  and  variable  substitute. 

The  Manipuri  festal  head-dress  is  remarkable.  '  A  white 
turban  is  bound  tightly  round  the  head,  and  over  the  top  and 
in  front  is  wound  round  a  shumzil,  a  horn-shaped  construction 
of  cane  bound  over  with  cloth  or  gold  braid,  and  ending  al)Ove 
in  a  loop  and  below  in  three  flat  loops  which  are  concealed 
under  the  turban.  The  shumzil  is  over  a  foot  high,  and  curves 
slightly  backwards  ;  from  the  loop  at  its  end  hangs  an  embroi- 
dered streamer.  On  each  side  of  the  head  a  plume  nm<le  of 
peacocks'  feathers  and  the  tail  feathers  of  the  hombill  are 
inserted  in  the  turban.  .  .  .  The  whole  structure  is  bound  to- 
gether by  a  narrow  band  of  red  and  white  embroidery,  wound 
round  and  round  and  tied,  under  the  chin,  with  ends*  hanging 
down  nearly  t<J  the  waist.'  3  On  high  days  Tangkhul  men  wear 
a  kilt,  and  the  luhicp  head-dress  adorned  with  toucan  feathers 
and  tresses  of  hair.3  The  Woolwa  Indians  wear  on  festal  occa- 
sions coronets  made  of  the  curly  head-feathers  of  the  curassow, 
and  on  the  arms,  feathers  of  the  macaw,  or  yellow  tail-feathers 
of  the  Oetinops  tnontzuiruxA  The  women  wear  great  masses  of 
beads  round  the  neck,  sometimes  occupying  the  whole  space 
from  the  bosom  to  the  chin.  A  petticoat  of  bark-cloth  extends 
below  the  knee  ;  it  is  wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  the  end  is 
tucked  in  over  the  hip.  The  exposed  parts  of  the  skin  are  dyed 
a  deep  vermilion,  the  colour  being  extracted  from  the  pod  of 
the  arnotto  shrub.s 

The  Ackawoi  wear  for  festivals  a  dress  made  of  the  bright, 
greenish  yellow,  young  leaves  of  the  Acta  palm  {Mauritia 
jlexiwaa).  The  Macusi  wears  a  head-dress  of  bright  parrot  and 
macaw  feathers,  a  ruff  of  black  curassow  and  white  egret 
feathers,  and  a  strip  of  waist-cloth,  as  a  dancing  dress."*  At 
the  feasts  of  the  dead,  Quoireng  men  wear  a  '  glory.'  "riua  con- 
sists of  bands  of  yellow  and  red  thread,  one  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  bound  round  the  head.  In  them  are  fixed  rays  of 
bamboo  with  feathers  inserted,  the  structure  being  eighteen 
inches  in  height.? 

The  dance  is  a  social  language,  a  motor  expres- 
sion of  individuality  in  society.  As  a  rule,  best 
clothes  are  worn.  Various  circumstances  often 
impose  difi'erent  fashions.  For  ceremonial  danc- 
ing the  Vedda  puts  on  the  hangala,  a  white  cloth 
tied  round  the  waist.  Formerly  leaf-girdles  were 
used."  Probably  such  costumes  are  merely  for 
the  facilitation  of  movement.  In  other  cases 
regard  is  paid  to  the  dance  as  such.  The  female 
dancing  dress  of  the  Fula.s  is  elaborate,  made  of 
velvet  or  ornamental  cloth,  sometimes  decked 
with  bells  which  sound  in  time  to  the  music' 

Meetings  of  society  in  its  magical  or  spiritual 
character  are  no  less  marked  by  fine  clothes.  The 
Qur'an  says  :  '  Wear  your  goodly  apparel  when  ye 
repair  to  my  mosque.'"  The  injunction  applies  to 
all  religions,  with  the  limitation  (due  to  the  differ- 
ence between  well-willing  .and  well-being,  and  later 
to  the  distinction  between  worshippers  and  deity) 
that  excess  of  luxury  is  forbidden  or  discourage<l. 
Cleanliness  of  attire  is  regularly  enjoined,  origin- 
ally, perhaps,  for  the  avoidance  not  of  defilement, 
material  or  supernatural,  but  of  mixture  of  states. 
Just  as  all  sacrifice  should  be  precious,  so  should 
a  dress  -  wearing  victim  be  well  dres.sed.  The 
human  victim  sacrificed  by  the  Pawnees  was 
dressed  in  the  richest  raiment."  The  meriah  of 
the  Khonds  was  dressed  in  a  new  garment  before 
the  sacrifice,  anointed,  and  adorned  with  flowers." 
For  scapegoats  the  case  may  be  different.  When 
tlie  image  of  the  god  is  clothed  it  necessarily  wears 
tlie  richest  raiment  (see  below). 

The  connexion  of  line  dress  with  well-being,  and 
the  estimate  of  clothing  as  a  necessary  of  exist- 
ence," are  combined  in  the  Hebrew  belief  that 

1  Im  Thurn,  in  J  At  xxii.  (1893)  190. 

a  J.  Shakespcar,  in  J  A I  xl.  (1910)  363  f.        »  T.  O.  ItodsoD,  22. 

■•  H.  A.  Wickham,  \nJAl  xxiv.  (1894)  203. 

»  lb.  204.  6  i,„  Thurn,  J  A  I  xxii.  195. 

'  T.  O.  Hodson,  20.  8  (j.  o.  and  H.  Z,  Selignmnn,  213. 

9  0.  F.  Scott  Elliott,  \nJAI  xxiii.  (lSfi.i)»I. 

10  Sura  vii.  29.  "  Frazer,  Git'  ii.  2.'i8. 

'2  8.  O.  Macphergon,  Memorials  nf  Service  in  India,  1S05, 
p.  118. 

13  See  U  3?. 
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Jahweh  was  the  nltimate  donor  of  food  and  rai- 
ment.' The  teaching  of  Clirist  acainst  '  takine 
thought'  for  raiment,  ilhistrated  by  tlio  natural 
dreas  of  tlie  lilies  of  the  iiold,'  was  a  wise  protest 
against  extravagance  in  the  cult  of  this  secondary 
body,  and  a  timely  rehabilitation  of  the  body 
itself,  no  less  than  of  the  higher  claims  of  per- 
sonality. 

Diminution  of  personality  is  syml)olized  by 
various  customs  of  removing  part  of  the  dress. 
In  India  a  low-caste  man  passing  through  a  high- 
caste  street  must  take  off  shoes  and  turban.'  That 
the  reason  for  such  uncovering  is  not  the  assumption 
of  an  unprotected  state,  by  removing  a  garment 
of  defence,  is  sho>\'n  by  such  a  case  as  the  follow- 
ing. All  persons  when  interviewing  Montezuma 
put  off  their  usual  costume  and  '  appeared  in  plain 
coarse  dresses  and  barefooted.''  The  modem 
European  fashion  of  removing  the  hat  is  a  saluta- 
tion of  respect  of  a  similar  order,  and  not  a 
removal  of  defence. 

A  permanent  inferiority  of  person  or  status  is 
expressed  by  inferiority  of  dress. 

'  in  Flores  the  sons  even  of  rich  families  are  dressed  lilce 
slaves  at  public  feasts,  so  long  as  the  father  lives,  as  also  at  his 
funeral.  This  ...  is  apparently  the  external  sigTi  of  a  strict 
patria  potestas,  which  remains  in  force  till  the  funeral ;  until 
then  the  son  is  the  father's  slave.'  ^  It  is  a  very  marked 
custom  of  the  Mpongwe  for  the  young  to  show  deference  to  the 
old.  '  They  must  never  come  into  the  presence  of  aged  persons 
or  pass  by  their  dwellings  without  tijcing  o£F  their  hats,  and 
assuming  a  crouching  gait.'  ^ 

An  artificial  assumption  of  humility  may  be 
employed  to  emphasize  the  succeeding  magnifi- 
cence, or  to  deprecate  the  ill-luck  which  may 
follow  pride.  For  some  days  before  marriage  tlie 
bride  and  bride^oom  among  the  Musalmans  of 
the  N.W.  Provinces  wear  dirty  clothes.'  Such 
practices  may  soon  take  on  the  ideas  connected 
with  disguise  and  protection  from  the  evil  eye. 
Similar,  though  of  more  obscure  origin,  is  the 
custom,  found  in  old  English  coronation  cere- 
monies, that  the  king  shall  appear  in  poor  gar- 
ments l>efore  he  is  invested  with  the  royal  robes. 
German  peasants  dress  a  child  in  mean  clothes  to 
protect  it  against  the  evil  eye.  In  Egypt  the 
children  who  are  most  beloved  are  the  worst  clad. 
A  fine  lady  may  often  l>e  seen  in  a  magnificent 
dress,  with  a  Xmy  or  girl,  her  own  child,  by  her  side, 
with  its  face  smeared  with  dirt,  and  wearing  clothes 
which  look  as  if  they  had  not  been  washed  for 
months.  The  intention  is  to  avoid  attracting  the 
evil  eye.  The  method  employed  is  not  disguise, 
but  humiliation,  negation  of  well-being,  eitlier 
deprecatory  or  to  escape  notice.  The  evil  eye  is 
stimulated  by  finery  and  splendour,  and  its  constant 
emotion  is  envy.' 

Penance  and  asceticism  often  coincide  in  method. 
Sackcloth  is  in  this  connexion  the  analogue  of 
fasting  and  humiliation. 

For  penance,  Manu  prescribes  clothes  of  cow-hair,  with  the 
wearer's  own  hair  in  braids.^  Among  the  riiles  of  penance  in 
mediajval  Christendom  was  the  wearing  of  dirty  clothes.  10  An 
ancient  rule  for  Bu<l(lhist  monks  was  that  their  dress  should 
be  made  of  rags  taken  from  a  dustheap.n  Early  Christian 
ascetics  disdained  clothes,  and  crawled  abroad  'like  animals 
covered  only  by  their  matted  hair.'  12  Ilindn  ascetics  similarly 
practised  nudity  as  the  least  of  their  mortiflcations,  'until 
British  law  interposed  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
nuisance.'  13 

A  curious  qnestion  is  raised  by  certain  fashions 
of  cleanliness  in  connexion  with  dress.  Physical 
cleanliness  is  a  habit  which  has  undergone  evolu- 

1  On  tP":  •  a  Mt  e^f- 

«  J.  E.  Podfleld,  73.  »  Payne,  ii.  496. 

»  Wcstermarck,  MT  i.  602,  quoting  von  Martens. 

•  J.  L.  Wilson,  892  f.  7  Crooke,  in  PNQ  li.  (1886)  960. 
»  rioss,  i.  1S4  ;  Lane,  Modem  Bgnptiam,  1846,  i.  60. 

•  SHE  XXY.  (1886)  440. 

'«  Westemiarck,  Ml  11.  SS6. 

"  II.  Kem,  Manxiat  qf  Indian  Buddhian,  Strassburg,  1896, 
p.  75. 

"  Westermarck,  Ml  il.  S66,  quoting  Leoky,  Bist.  of  European 
MoraU,  1890,  ii.  loa.  •  .■  ■  J  i^ 
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tion,  and  the  fact  perhaps  suffices  as  an  explana- 
tion for  the  following  cases. 

The  ancient  Huns  and  Mongols,  and  the  modem  Kalmuks, 
are  reported  to  avoid  the  washing  of  their  clothes— in  the  loot 
case,  apparently,  for  religious  reasons.i  The  Sudros  of  the 
Carnatic  never  leave  off  a  suit  of  clothes  when  once  it  has  been 
put  on.  It  drops  off  as  it  rots.  The  custom  is  said  to  hare 
been  religiously  ol«ervcd,  and  persons  transgressing  it  and 
found  changing  garments  before  the  old  set  was  thoroughly 
decayed  were  excluded  from  the  caste.^  Jenghiz  Khan  ordered 
clothes  to  be  worn  till  they  dropped  off  in  tatters.  The  wearing 
of  clothes  in  this  way  is  recorded  of  several  people*.  Oold 
climates  encourage  such  habits.^  *  Poverty,'  says  Westermarck, 
'is  for  obvious  reasons  a  cause  of  uncleanliness ;  "a  starving 
vulture  neglects  to  polish  his  feathers,  and  a  famished  dog  has 
a  ragged  coat." '4  Cleanliness,  again,  is  frequently  *a  class 
distinction.'  Among  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo,  as  amongst 
many  modern  European  nations,  the  poorer  people  are  often 
careless  about  their  clothes  and  persons,  whereas  '  most  of  the 
wealthier  people  appear  to  take  pride  in  being  neatly  dad.'^ 
Peoples  who  are  much  addicted  to  bathing  are  not  on  that 
account  necessarily  cleanly  in  habits  of  toilet  and  dress.  The 
Californian  Indians  are  fond  of  bathing,  but  are  very  uncleanly 
about  their  lodges  and  their  clothes.l  The  case  of  the  Aus- 
tralian native,  who  never  takes  off  his  girdle  of  hair,  is  rather 
different  ;7  the  analogy  here  is  the  non-removal  of  such  articles 
as  rings.  Thus,  while  her  husband  is  alive,  no  Masai  woman 
dares  to  take  off  her  ear-rings,  which  are  ftart  of  the  symbols  of 
marriage.** 

Ideas  of  ceremonial  cleanliness  have  probably 
had  an  important  collateral  influence  upon  the 
evolution  of  habits  of  cleanliness.  Some  such  idea 
as  the  avoidance  of  mixture  of  condition  and  en- 
vironment may  account  for  the  origin  of  ceremonial 
purity,  whereas  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
evolution  of  dress  there  seems  to  be  no  or  priori 
reason  why  clothes,  as  such,  should  be  periodically 
cleaned.  The  case  of  the  Sabseans  illustrates  the 
connexion  between  cleanliness  of  dress  and  of 
person.  The  candidate  for  the  priestly  office  is  in- 
structed not  to  dirty  himself  ;  and  he  must  change 
his  dress  daily."  Given  the  existence  of  a  natural 
impulse  to  personal  and  other  cleanliness,  its 
foundation  being  similar  to  that  of  ceremonial 
purity — an  unconscious  preference  for  clearness  and 
distinctness  in  objects,  a  j)reference  for  the  thing 
itself  in  its  essential,  specific,  and  individual,  or 
unmixed,  purity  of  character — asceticism,  when,  as 
is  often  the  case,  encouraging  uncleanliness,  is  a 
biological  perversion  and  a  social  danger.  Early 
Christianity  was  largely  tainted  with  tUis.'"  St. 
Jerome  approves  the  observation  of  Paula,  that 
'  the  purity  of  the  body  and  its  garments  means 
the  impurity  of  the  soul.' " 

The  ritual  and  emotional  removal  or  tearing  of 
dress  is  apparently  derived  from  several  motives. 
The  Hebrew  widow  repudiating  the  levirate  takes 
off  her  sandal  and  spits  on  the  ground.'^  In  Van 
Gennep's  terminology  this  is  a  rite  of  separation 
from  tne  husband's  family.  Among  the  ancient 
Arabs,  women  when  mourning  not  only  uncovered 
the  face  and  bosom,  but  also  tore  all  their  gar- 
ments. The  messenger  who  brought  bad  news 
tore  his  garments.  A  mother  desiring  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  her  son  took  off  her  clothes. 
'  A  man  to  whom  vengeance  was  forbidden  showed 
his  despair  and  disapproval  ...  by  raising  his 
garment  and  covering  his  head  with  it,  as  was 
done  in  fulfilling  natural  necessities.'"  Among 
the  Cliuwashes,  Clieremiss,  and  Wotyaks,  the  hus- 
band eflects  divorce  by  tearing  his  wife's  veil." 
Similar  customs,  especially  the  rending  of  the 
garments  to  express  indignation  or  repudiation, 
were  prevalent  among  the  Hebrews.     Tlie  British 

1  K.  F.  Neumann,  Die  Vollcer  dee  tudliehen  Rueslande, 
Leipzig,  1847,  p.  27 ;  J.  Oeorgi,  Rueeia,  London,  1780-S,  iv.  S7. 

a  Dubois-Beauchamp,  Hindu  Mannen,  p.  20. 

S  Westermarck,  MI  ii.  S49ff. 

*  lb.,  quoting  B.  St.  .lohn,  Village  Life  in  Egypt,  1862, 1.  187 

»  Murdoch,  in  9  IIBEW  (1892),  p.  421 ;  Westermarck,  11.  860. 

»  8.  Powers,  Tribee  of  California,  Washington,  1877,  p.  403. 

7  P.  W.  Bassett  Smith,  in  J  A I  xxiii.  (1893)  327. 

«  Hollis,  283. 

«  N.  Siouffl,  Sludessur  la  rel.  des  ffoubbae,  Paris,  1880,  p.  68 f. 
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l»  JE,  i.v.  '  palijah."  "  Wellhausen,  196  f . 

>4  Oeorgi,  i.  42. 
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Columbian  expresses  indignation  against  a  wrong 
by  destroying  a  number  of  blankets,  the  native 
currency.  His  adversary  is  expected  to  destroy 
an  e<yial  number  to  satisfy  honour  and  heal  the 
quarrel. 

The  rending  of  garments  is  perhaps  a  develop- 
ment from  the  reflex  impulse  to  destruction  gener- 
ated by  anger,  indignation,  or  despair.  When  it 
becomes  symbolic  it  may  take  on  the  character  of 
a  rite  of  separation,  the  rending  of  the  garment 
indicating  the  severance  of  a  tie  or  the  isolation  of 
the  person  from  calamity  or  injury.  In  tlie 
Hebrew  custom  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing meaning  of  the  rite — a  meaning  which  might 
naturally  be  superposed  upon  an  original  uncon- 
scious reaction  to  emotions  of  resentment  or 
sorroAv.  Stripping,  as  an  indignity  or  penance,  is 
applied  to  any  person.  Tims,  when  his  guardian- 
spirit  fails  to  please  him,  the  Eskimo  will  strip  it  of 
its  garments.^ 

(5)  Dress  of  the  dead. — Like  other  states,  deatli 
ia  marked  and  solemnized  by  a  change  of  dress. 
In  modem  civilization,  the  corpse,  whether  em- 
balmed or  not,  is  swathed  or  loosely  Avrapped  in 
linen  or  cotton  cloths,  and  covered  with  the  gar- 
ment, if  any,  most  typical  of  the  dead  person's 
official  position.  In  particular  cases,  customs  like 
that  of  placing  the  busby  on  the  coffin  involve 
the  idea  that  official  dress  is  more  than  individual 
personality,  a  special  covering  representing  special- 
ized social  functions,  whereas  lay  garments  repre- 
sent generalized. 

Among  earlier  peoples  it  is  the  general  rule  to 
dress  the  dead  person  in  his  best  clothes.  Typical 
cases  are  the  American  Indians,  Burmans,  'long- 
kingese,  Maoris,  Greeks,  and  Chinese.^  Careful 
washing  and  scrupulous  toilette  are  no  less  sig- 
nificant and  prevalent  parts  of  the  more  or  less 
ceremonial  investiture  oi  the  dead. 

Among  the  Tshi  and  Ewe  peoples  the  dead  body  is  washed, 
dressed  in  the  richest  clothes^  and  adomed.3  The  Yorubas 
dress  the  corpse  in  the  best  raiment.  The  exposed  parta  of  a 
woman's  body  are  dyed  red.  The  body  is  wrapped  not  in 
clothes,  but  in  grass  mats.^  Amon^  the  Koita  of  New  Guinea 
the  dead  man  is  washed,  oiled,  and  painted  ;  a  new  loin-rloth 
and  ornaments  are  put  on  him."  The  Greenlanders  undress  a 
man  when  at  the  point  of  death,  and  put  his  beat  clothes  upon 
him."  This  detail  recurs  in  China.  The  Hindus  wash,  shave, 
and  dress  the  corpse  in  rich  garments.? 

According  to  Homer,  tjie  corpse  was  covered  with  a  soft 
cloth,  over  whtcli  a  wliite  robe  was  placed. 9  The  Greek  dead 
were  shrouded  in  the  handsomest  garments  the  family  could 
afford ;  there  was  an  idea  of  keeping  them  warm  on  the  passage 
to  Hades,  uid  of  preventing  Cerberus  from  seeing  them  naked.^ 
The  modem  Greeks  dress  the  dead  in  best  clothes,  but  these 
are  rendered  OBeless  by  being  snipped  with  scissors  or  drenched 
with  00.10 

The  grave-clothes  of  a  Chinese  are  arranged  round  his  dying 
bed.  His  boots  are  by  his  feet,  his  hat  b^  his  head,  and  so  on. 
He  rejoices,  In  bis  last  moments  of  consciousness,  '  that  he  will 
be  fashionably  attired  in  the  regions  beyond  the  grave.'  It  was 
the  old  custom  to  strip  the  man  of  his  clothes  just  before 
expiring,  and  to  put  the  new  clothes  on,  if  possible,  l>efore 
death  actually  occurred. ^^  The  Chinese  ritual  of  dressiiif,'  the 
dead  is  most  elaborate.  The  curious  point  is  that  the  cori>se  is 
swathed  almost  as  thickly  as  an  Elgyptian  mummy,  but  in  suits 
of  clothes,  nob  bands  of  cloth.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
inner  and  outer  garments,  the  former  l>eing  specially  prepared 
for  wear  in  the  grave,  the  latter  being,  as  a  rule,  a  person's  best 
or  favourite  clothes.  Five  suits  of  v  ments  are  forbirlden,  be- 
oaoae  the  number  five  is  a  synonym  o.  ;vil.i2  Nine  and  thirteen 
are  Jisiial  numbers.  Kven  numbers  symbolize  the  Kin  part  of 
Nature,  cold,  darkness,  and  evil;  they  are  therefore  avoided - 
and  odd  numbers  typifying  the  opposite  blessings  are  nscd.^^ 
Confacius  was  buried  in  eleven  suits  and  one  court  dress ;  on 
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his  bead  was  a  chang-fu  cap.  But,  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  division  of  the  dressing  into  three  stages,  the  body- 
clothes,  the  'slighter*  dressing-,  and  the  'full'  dressing,^  the 
eleven  suits  comprised  the  first  stage  only,  and  over  them  were 
the  '  slighter '  and  the  '  fuller '  dressinga.a  The  clothes  are  ex- 
hibited to  those  present  before  each  suit  is  put  on,  and  the  very 
elaborate  rules  of  the  Li-ki  about  tlie  dressing  of  the  dead  are 
followed.^  E*reviou8ly  the  best  or  favourite  suit  is  placed  round 
the  dying  man.  Before  being  placed  on  the  corpse,  the  clothes 
are  put  on  the  chief  mourner.  He  is  stripped,  and  stands  on  a 
tray  resting  on  a  chair,  *8o  as  not  to  pollute  the  earth*;  he 
wears  a  large  round  hat,  *80  as  not  to  pollute  heaven.'  Then 
each  garment  is  put  upon  him  in  its  proper  order,  and  after- 
wards taken  off  and  put  on  the  corpse.  In  the  case  of  a  woman, 
the  eldest  son,  as  chief  mourner,  still  has  to  put  the  clothes 
on.*  The  Li-ki  explains  the  custom  by  the  analogy  of  a  dutiful 
son  testing  a  medicine  before  his  father  drinks  tt.^^  As  the 
dressing  proceeds  the  mourners  wail  and '  howl.'  ^  Wide  drawers, 
lined,  for  comfort,  with  silk,  are  first  put  on.  Stockings  and  a 
jacket  follow.  An  ordinary  jacket  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk,  and 
trousers  of  the  same  material  come  next.  A  second  jacket  or 
even  a  third — the  more  there  are  the  more  devotion  is  ex- 
pressed—may  be  added.  When  the  body-clothes  have  been 
put  on,  the  outer  suits  follow.  The  long  blue  gown  of  the 
middle  class  is  a  common  type.  It  overlaps  to  the  right,  and  is 
buttoned  at  the  side.  Over  this  is  a  jacket  with  short  sleeves, 
extending,  that  is,  only  to  the  finger-tips ;  it  is  the  kind  of 
jacket  used  in  winter  as  an  overcoat.  A  common  skull-cap  of 
silk  or  horse  hair,  ordinary  shoes  and  stockings,  complete  the 
suit.  The  costly  silk  clothes  used  on  festive  occasions  are 
preferred  by  those  who  possess  them.  They  represent  the  true 
sacerdotal  attire  of  the  paterfamilias,  as  high  priest  of  the 
family.^  These  include  an  outer  and  an  inner  cloak,  neither 
having  a  collar ;  the  sleeves  of  the  inner  cloak  project,  and  are 
of  a  horse-hoof  shape.  The  inner  is  dark  blue ;  for  summer 
wear,  white  or  yellow  ;  the  outer  is  dark  blue  or  brown.  A  sash 
is  worn  round  the  waist.  The  boots  are  of  silk.  The  winter 
suit  alone  is  used  for  the  dead,  even  in  summer.  Women  wear 
their  best  embroidered  clothes,  such  as  the  official  dress  of 
mandarins*  wives,  which  is  the  regular  bridal  costume.  It 
includes  a  dr^on  petticoat  of  green  silk,  a  dragon  mantle  of 
red  silk,  a  mantilla  of  black  silk,  and  boots  of  red  silk.  The 
bride's  hood,  or  phoanix  cap,  is  a  quarter-globe  of  thin  twined 
wire,  covered  with  butterflies,  leaves  and  flowers  of  thin  gilt 
copper,  and  sj-mbols  of  felicity,  joy,  wealth,  and  longevity. 
Great  care  is  taken  with  the  coiffure.8 

Such  is  the  thopkao,  attire  of  the  dead.  Women,  as  a  rule, 
wear  the  'longevity  garment,'  but  men  prefer  the  true 
'sacrificial*  robes,  the  tho  phao.^  One  prepares  them,  *the 
clothing  laid  out  for  old  age,'  at  about  the  age  of  50  or  60. 
They  are  preferably  cut  out  and  sewn  by  a  very  young  woman, 
such  a  person  being  likely  to  live  long,  and  part  of  her  capacity 
to  live  'must  surely  pass  into  the  clothes,  and  thus  put  off  for 
many  years  the  moment  when  they  shall  be  required  for  use.*io 

If  these  clothes  have  ever  been  lent  to  a  friend,  not  of  one's 
own  clan,  they  may  not  be  used  for  their  chief  purpose. 
Another  suit  must  be  prepared.  However  it  may  happen,  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  grave-clothes  are  often  cut  carelessly, 
and  merely  pasted,  not  sewn."  Quite  poor  people  use  cheap 
mate.  It  is  probably  Buddhist  influence  that  forbids  the  use  of 
leather.  Metal  buttons  may  not  be  used,  because  metal  is 
supposed  to  injure  the  body  during  decomposition. la 

The  Malays  shroud  the  dead  body  in  fine  new  sarongs,  some* 
times  as  many  as  seven. 13 

Tlie  bandages  of  the  mummy  are  a  development  (for  a 
particular  purpose)  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  garments  of 
life.  In  ancient  I-^ypt  the  gods  were  invoked  to  grant  clothing 
to  the  dead.  The  bandaging  of  the  mummy  corresponds  in  ito 
ritualism  very  much,  for  example,  with  the  Chinese  dressing  of 
the  corpse.  For  instance,  a  sorrowing  husband  reproaching 
his  wife  for  haunting  him  says:  'I  have  given  clothes  and 
bandages  for  thy  burial.  I  have  griven  to  be  made  for  thee 
many  clothes.'  The  application  of  the  swathes  was  'a  divine 
task.'  In  funeral  rituals  there  are  the  chapters  '  of  putting  on 
the  white  bandages,*  'of  putting  on  the  green,'  and  'of  the 
light  red  and  dark  red  bandages.'  The  quantity  used  was  a 
'  measure  of  the  affection  of  the  relative8.'i4 

As  a  type  of  simpler  customs  the  following 
explains  itself,  and  is  significant  for  the  whole 
theory  of  the  suhject : 

The  Samoyeds  dress  the  corpse  in  the  clothes  he  was  wearing 
at  death,  and  wrap  the  whole  in  birch  baric  or  deer  skins.^^ 

Rare  cases  occur  where  derogatory  garments  are 
applied.  The  Avestan  horror  of  death  and  its 
defilement  sufficiently  explains  the  following  rule  : 

Zoroastrian  law  ordained  'clothing  which  Is  useless;  this  is 
that  in  which  they  should  carry  a  corpse.'  In  the  case  of  still 
useful  clothing,  which  had  been  touched  by  a  corpse,  a  very 
thorough  and  minute  process  of  cleaning  was  applied. is 
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When  preservatives  are  not  applied  to  the  grave- 
riixlicall y  i 


clothes,  some  peoples  perio<lically  renew  tliera. 
The  bodies  of  the  Cotpac-lncas  were  preserved  and  do 
new  olotbes  tKinK  supplied  as  re<)uired.>    At  stat«d  periods  Uie 


The  bodies  of  the  Ccapac-lncas  were  preserved  and  clothed, 
lew  olotbes  lieini;  supplied  as  required.'  At  stat«d  periods  the 
Malagasy  opin  the  tonihs  o(  their  ancestors,  removing  the 


rotten  larnban  and  rollint;  the  bones  in  new  ones.' 

A  simpler  method  is  to  place  changes  of  raiment 
in  the  grave,  just  as  other  articles  of  use  are  there 
deposited. 

In  Vedic  times,  clothing  and  ornaoienta  were  placed  with  the 
dead  for  their  use  in  tiie  life  to  come.3  The  Chinese  place 
clothes  and  silk  in  the  grave,  besides  the  numerous  suits  in 
which  the  dead  man  is  clothed.^  Clothing,  according  to 
Pahlavi  texts,  was  to  be  put  upon  the  sacred  cake  of  the  '  right* 
eous  guanlian  spirit'— both  for  its  use  in  the  other  wofld.5 
The  cTothin<;  ancl  weapons  deposited  in  the  Kayan  grave  are  of 
the  highest  value,  no  nroken  or  damaged  article  being  deemed 
worthy  of  a  place.5  On  the  other  hand,  many  peoples  render 
such  articles  useless  by  cutting  or  breaking  them  before  deposit 
tion  ;  and  a  principle  commonly  occurs  that  in  this  way  the 
souls  of  the  articles  are  released  (as  is  the  soul  from  the  broken 
body  of  the  dead  manX  i^nd  are  thus  able  to  accompany  him  to 
theplace of  the  departed. 

There  is  naturally  some  doubt  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soul  in  its  super-terrestrial  home. 

Thus  the  soul  of  the  Mexican,  at  death,  entered  the  new  life 
naked  ;  ^  whereas  the  soul  of  the  dead  Iroquois  wears  '  a  beauti- 
ful mantle '  when  it  departs  towards  the  other  world  in  the 
west.s  The  ghost  is  believed  by  Africans  to  wear  the  white 
cloth  in  which  the  body  was  buried.*  But,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  person  in  the  life  to  come  wears  similar  dress  to  what  he 
wore  on  earth.  There  are  refinements ;  Christian  eschatology 
in  its  popular  aspects  is  inclined  to  invest  the  blessed  with  Bne 
raiment  and  crowns  of  gold. 

As  for  the  meaning  behind  these  customs,  there 
seems  to  be,  as  usual,  a  series  of  moral  strata  or 
psychological  layers.  Various  emotions  might  be 
supposed  to  be  in  competition  as  soon  as  attention 
was  directed  to  the  dress  of  a  man  ju.st  dead. 
Other  things  being  equal,  and  before  ideas  of 
contagion  on  the  one  hand  and  of  a  future  life  on 
the  other  had  been  developed,  principles  of  pro- 
perty and  feelings  of  sorrow  would  first  come  into 
play,  together  with  the  principle  of  dress  as  an 
adaptation  to  state. 

Thus  the  Samoyed  type  may  be  one  of  the  earliest.  The 
corpse  retains  the  garments  he  wore  at  death.  He  is  prepared 
for  the  new  state  \v  the  protective  (both  of  external  and  of 
internal  direction)  covering  of  bark  or  similar  substance,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  coffin. 

Sorrow  and  affection  would  make  the  stripping 
of  the  corpse  an  act  impossible  for  relatives.  As 
the  various  ideas  relating  to  the  state  of  the  dead 
became  clearer,  regard  would  be  had  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  dead.  No  less  than  the  living  they  must 
have  the  two  great  necessaries,  food  and  raiment. 
Naive  examples  of  the  idea  are  numerous. 

For  instance,  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  wrapped  the 
corpse  in  a  rug,  tor  the  purpose,  expressed,  of  keeping  the  dead 
man  warm.ii)  In  Voigtland  peasants  have  been  known  to  put  an 
ombrella  and  goloshes  in  the  coffin,  as  a  protection  against  the 
rainy  skies  of  the  other  world." 

Later  still  there  would  supervene  the  idea,  of 
complex  origin,  that  articles  in  the  house  of  death 
must  be,  like  the  occupant,  broken  and  soulless. 
One  component  of  this  idea  is  perhaps  as  early  as 
any,  namely,  the  realization  that  articles  of  value, 
permanently  deposited  in  a  place  by  no  means 
secure,  and  practically  known  to  be  unused,  should 
be  rendered  useless,  to  avoid  roblieiy  and  the 
attendant  distressing  results  of  exhumation. 

With  the  custom  of  dressing  the  dead  in  his 
richest  raiment,  and  in  many  suits,  the  problem 
becomes  less  simple.  First  of  all,  as  soon  as  the 
social  consciousness  realizes  that  death  is  a  social 
state,  and  therefore  to  be  solemnized,  a  change  of 
garb  is  necessary.   What  are  signilicantly  termed  in 
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various  languages '  the  last  offices '  express  this  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as  the  feelings  of  sorrow  and  affection, 
and  the  desire  to  do  honour  to  the  dead,  as  for  the 
last  time.  In  such  conditions  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  best  of  everything  should  ha  accorded  to  him. 
Bnt  another  factor  perhaps  is  inclu<le<l  in  the  com- 
plex psychosis,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages.  This 
is  economic.  In  early  culture,  clothes  are  property. 
Jnst  as  a  man's  property  is  called  in  and  realized 
at  his  death,  so  a  similar  process  is  universal  in 
mankind.  The  dead  man  is  still  a  member  of 
society ;  and  the  most  personal  and  most  distinc- 
tive of  liis  property  fittingly  remains  with  liim — 
his  personal  attire.  Equally  fitting  is  it  that  this 
item  should  be  of  the  liest,  as  representing  him  in 
the  last  of  his  social  functions.  By  a  pathetic 
paradox  he  is  arrayed  in  his  best  clothes,  as  if 
to  assert  his  personality  and  to  express  it  in  its 
highest  terms,  for  the  last  time,  though  actually 
that  personality  is  no  more. 

It  IS  not  likely  that  the  dressing  in  fine  clothes 
to  tempt  the  departing  or  absent  soul  to  return 
has  any  reference  in  this  connexion.  The  custom 
of  using  many  suits  of  raiment,  carried  to  logical 
absurdity  by  the  Chinese,  is  one  of  those  problems 
that  elude  all  rationalism.  There  is  the  analogy 
of  the  mummy-swathings,  which  suggests  that 
the  suits  may  be  intended  as  a  protection  ;  there 
is  also  an  idea  of  placing  on  or  with  the  corpse  all 
his  available  assets.  The  custom  of  dressing  the 
dead  in  their  best  clothes,  as  of  placing  food  with 
them,  has  been  explained  by  Frazer  as  originating 
'  in  the  selfish  but  not  unkindly  desire  to  induce 
the  perturbed  spirit  to  rest  in  the  grave  and  not 
come  plaguing  the  living  for  food  and  raiment.' i 
But  the  intellectual  atmosphere  which  the  explana- 
tion assumes  is  far  from  primitive  or  even  from 
early  thought.  It  represents  a  late,  and  somewhat 
abnormal  or  excessive,  development  of  spiritualistic 
belief  uncontrolled  by  social  custom  or  dogma,  in 
fact,  an  anarchic  period  of  individualistic  spirit- 
ualist licence. 

The  dress  of  the  dead  seems  to  preserve  only  in 
two  or  tliree  details  the  principle  of  adaptation  to 
state.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  affection  and 
other  emotions  naturally  repudiate  the  physical 
actuality  of  that  state,  and  substitute  a  mortil 
ideal.  But  the  binding  of  the  corpse,  or  of  its 
limbs,  with  cords  or  ropes,  and  the  later  swathing 
with  bandages,  accentuate  the  fact  that  the  body 
is  motionless  and  the  limbs  quiescent.  At  a  later 
stage  there  might  intervene  the  notion  that  by 
these  means  the  possibly  dangerous  activity  of  the 
ghost  would  be  checked.  But  social  habits  do  not 
originate  from  such  clear-cut  rationalistic  motives. 
Some  sporadic  customs  have  probably  an  ori- 
ginal intention  that  is  not  dissimilar.  The  Koreans 
fasten  blinkers  over  the  eyes  of  the  corpse.'  Vari- 
ous objects,  coins  and  the  like,  are  placed  on  the 
eyes  of  the  dead  by  various  peoples.  Such  habits, 
no  doubt,  were  in  origin  intended  unconscionsly  to 
emphasize,  to  realize  by  accentuation,  the  sight- 
less state  of  the  dead.  With  this  intention  is  com- 
bined the  necessity — both  from  subjective  reasons 
of  vague  fear  of  the  staring  eyes,  and  from  the 
natural  though  sympathetic  impulse  to  close  them — 
of  mechanically  depressing  the  eyelids  after  death. 
Possibly  the  custom  of  placing  a  mask  over  the 
face  of  the  dead  has  a  connected  origin,  as  supply- 
ing, so  to  speak,  like  the  swathings  of  the  mummy, 
a  permanent  dermal  surface  over  that  which  is 
destined  to  decay. 

Tlie  ancient  Aztecs,  the  earliest  Greek  peoples,  the  Aleuts, 
Shans,  and  Siamese,  masked  the  faces  of  the  dead,  particularly 
of  kings  and  chiefs.*'  In  some  cases,  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Shans,  the  mask  is  of  gold  or  silver. 
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(6)  Mourning  rfrc.?.s.— The  social  significance  of 
dress  is  well  brought  out  in  mourning  customs, 
among  wliich  it  is  the  most  prominent.  The 
variations  are  innumerahle,  but  the  principles  in- 
volved are  fairly  clear.  A  few  types  only  can  be 
mentioned  here. 

Among  the  Masai,  as  mourning  the  wife  puts  off  her  orna- 
ments, and  the  sons  shave  their  heads.^  As  mourning,  the 
Andamanese  smear  themselves  with  clay  ;  ancient  and  modem 
Ejfyptians  throw  mud  on  their  heads.^  In  China  the  near 
relatives  wear  a  mourning  dress  of  brown  coarse  sackcloth. 3 
As  regards  other  clothes,  white  is  the  colour  of  mourning.  The 
Kifiahs  of  Borneo  '  wear  bark  cloth  round  their  caps  (as  we  wear 
crape  round  our  hats)  to  show  they  are  in  mourning.**  In 
New  Guinea,  women  in  mourning  wear  a  net  over  the  shoulders 
and  breast.  In  some  parts  men  wear  netted  vests ;  in  others, 
'  when  in  deep  mourning,  they  envelop  themselves  with  a  very 
tight  kind  of  wicker-work  dress,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the 
knees  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  not  able  to  walk  well.'  5  The 
Koita  widow  wears  fragments  of  her  dead  husband's  loin-cloth, 
locks  of  his  hair,  and  bits  of  his  tools,  as  a  necklace.  She  is 
painted  black,  and  wears  a  petticoat  reaching  to  the  ankles. 
Over  the  upper  body  she  has  two  netted  vests,  the  outer  orna- 
mented with  seeds  and  feathers.  A  network  cap  is  on  her  head. 
This  costome  is  worn  for  six  months,  after  which  she  is  relieved 
of  her  mourning  by  the  rohu  momomo  ceremony,  and  the  petti- 
coat is  burnt.  The  widower  is  also  painted  black  all  over.6 
Among  the  Roros,  a  neighbouring  people  of  New  Guinea,  bones 
of  the  dead  are  worn  by  the  mourners.  A  dead  man's  jaw  is 
often  worn  as  a  bracelet.' 

The  principle  of  adaptation  in  colour  is  well  ex- 
emplified. The  most  frequent  colours  used  are 
black,  white,  dark  blue,  and  the  natural  colours 
of,  as  a  rule,  cheap  and  common  fabrics. 

The  mourning  colour  in  Korea  is  that  of  raw  hemp  or  string. 
For  a  year  the  mourner  wears  the  well-known  mourner's  hat. 
Itfl  shape  is  that  of  an  enormous  toadstool,  and  the  face  is  com- 
pletely  hidden. 8  Among  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo,  white, '  as  Ijeing 
the  plainest  and  most  unpretending,  is  worn  in  mourning  and 
during  out-door  labour  ;  it  is  cheap  and  will  wash.'  Park 
blue  is  the  commonest  colour  for  ordinary  wear.  A  white  head- 
dress is  often  worn  in  mourning. »  Women  wear  as  mourning 
a  deep  indigo  blue  bidang  petticoat. lo  Among  the  Tlingits, 
mourners  blacken  their  faces,  and  cover  their  heads  with  ragged 
mats.li  Caiabrian  women  put  on  a  black  veil  at  the  moment 
when  a  death  occurs.  At  sunset  it  is  taken  off.l^  Roman 
women  put  on  black  palUe  after  a  funeral.  Black  clothes  as 
mourning  are  the  fashion  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  modern 
Greece,  and  modem  Europe  generally. l^  White  mourning  is 
recorded  for  Korea,  Tongking,  China,  Siam,  in  Imperial  Rome 
for  women,  and  in  various  parts  of  modem  Europe.  1*  In  old 
England,  white  scarves,  hatbands  and  gloves  were  worn  at  the 
funerals  of  infants  and  the  unmarried.12^  At  Singapore  a  white 
sash  is  worn,  but  apart  from  this  there  is  no  mourning  costume 
in  Malaysia. 

Mourners  among  the  Tshi  people  wear  dark  blue  clothes,  which 
they  assume  as  soon  as  the  burial  is  over.^^  Among  the  Yor- 
abas  a  dark  blue  head-cloth  is  worn. 17  Among  the  Ewes  of 
Dahomey  blue  baft  is  worn,  or  merely  a  blue  thread  is  placed 
roand  the  arm.l^  This  fashion  is  paralleled  by  the  modern 
European  custom  of  wearing  a  black  band  round  the  sleeve. 
In  parts  of  Germany  blue  is  worn  as  mourning  by  women,  and 
in  ancient  and  modem  Egypt  a  strip  of  blue  is  worn  ro\md  the 
head  by  women  at  funerals.  Widows  on  the  Slave  Coast  wear 
black  or  dark  blue.    Anne  Boleyn  wore  yellow  for  Catherine  of 
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Aragon.  Guatemalan  widowers  dyed  themselves  yellow.i 
Sophocles  wore  grey  or  dark  blue  clothes  in  mourning  for 
Euripides.  Grey  was  the  mourning  colour  of  the  Gambreiotai.2 
Simultaneous  with  change  of  dress  are  changes 
of  bodily  appearance,  especially  of  the  coiliure. 
The  practice  of  cutting  the  hair  sliort  as  a  sign  of 
mourning  is  extremely  common.  On  the  other 
liand,  some  peoples  allow  tlie  hair  to  grow  long,  as 
tlie  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Jews.' 

Mourning  as  a  social  state  is  pre-eminently  a 
suspension  of  social  life ;  society  is  avoided,  work 
is  discontinued,  and  the  mourner  generally  is  under 
a  ban.  The  degrees  of  mourning  depend  on  the 
degrees  of  nearness  to  the  dead.  The  period  of 
mourning  is  frequently  synchronous  with  the  state 
of  death ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ends  when  tlie  corpse 
is  thoroughly  decomposed.  Throughout  early 
thought  tliere  runs  the  idea  that  a  person  is  not 
absolutely  dead  until  every  fragment  of  the  viscera 
has  disappeared.  At  the  end  of  the  time  the  state 
of  ordinary  life  is  re-entered  in  the  usual  way. 

Thus,  the  Ewe  people  burn  their  mourning  clothes  and  put 
on  new  raiment  when  mourning  ends.-*  A  widow  among  the 
Koossas,  at  the  end  of  her  month  of  mourning,  threw  away  her 
clothes,  washed  her  whole  body,  and  scratched  it  with  stoncs.s 
"The  last  detail  is  probably  merely  an  extraordinary  method  of 
purification.  The  period  of  tabu  undergone  by  murderers 
among  the  Omahas  might  be  ended  by  the  kindred  of  the  victim. 
The  formula  employed  was,  '  It  is  enough.  Begone,  and  walk 
among  the  crowd.    Put  on  moccasins  and  wear  a  good  robe.'  <» 

The  prevalent  explanations  of  mourning  dress 
are  based  on  the  fear  of  the  ghost  anil  of  the  con- 
tagion of  death.  Frazer  has  suggested  that  the 
painting  of  the  body  and  the  wearing  of  special 
costumes  by  mourners  are  attempts  to  disguise 
themselves  so  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  ghost.' 
Westermarck  is  of  opinion  that  '  the  latter  custom 
may  also  have  originated  in  the  idea  that  a 
mourner  is  more  or  less  polluted  for  a  certain 
period,  and  that  therefore  a  dress  worn  by  liim 
then,  being  a  seat  of  contagion,  could  not  be  used 
afterwards.''  But  such  customs  originate  in  un- 
conscious motivation.  Of  course,  concealment 
may  be  aimed  at,  unconsciously.  But  several 
considerations  place  the  theory  of  disguise  out  of 
court.  Savage  pliilosophies  seldom  hit  on  correct 
explanations ;  being  ex  post  facto,  they  are  out  of 
touch  with  origins.  But  they  do  refer  to  present 
conscious  motives,  which  again  may  not  be  the 
underlying  primary  reason.  The  motive  of  dis- 
guise may  often  be  superposed  on  some  origin.al 
unconscious  motive,  but  the  following  case  sliows 
that  the  opposite  may  exist.  In  some  of  the  Cen- 
tral Australian  tribes  it  is  said  that  the  object  of 
painting  the  body  of  a  mourner  is  to  '  render  him 
or  her  more  conspicuous,  and  so  to  allow  the  spirit 
to  see  that  it  is  being  properly  mourned  for.'^ 
Again,  the  prevalent  custom  of  wearing  the  clothes 
or  the  bones  of  the  dead  is  an  absolute  negation  of 
the  principle  of  concealment.  On  animistic  theory 
these  appurtenances  should  attract  the  ghost. 

Frazer  notes  that  the  customs  of  blackening  the 
face  and  of  cutting  the  hair  after  a  death  are  ob- 
served not  only  for  friends  but  for  slain  foes,  and 
suggests  that  in  the  latter  cllse  the  explanation  of 
their  use  as  being  a  mark  of  sorrow  cannot  apply. 
They  may  therefore,  he  adds,  be  explained  as  in- 
tended to  disguise  the  slayer  from  the  angry  ghost 
of  the  slain. 1"  The  practice  of  blackening  the  body 
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witli  aslies,  Boot,  and  the  like  is  fonnd  in  America, 
Africa,  New  Gninea,  Samoa,  and  very  generally 
throughout  tlie  world.'  The  nreeise  reason  for 
the  choice  of  this  medium  is  oWure. 

When  spiritualism  has  once  l)ecome  a  part  of 
social  belief,  such  views  may  enter  into  the  com- 
plex of  cnrrent  motives  witliout  cancelling  the 
deep-seated  original  motive  of  the  unconscious 
mind.  Mourning  dress,  for  example,  may  take 
on  the  character  of  a  spiritual  armour,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  evil  spirits  who  often  act  as  a 
syndicate  of  death,  removing  and  devouring  the 
souls  of  the  living. 

At »  Chinese  funeral  the  grave-dijt^erg  and  coffln-bearcre  tie 
their  Bhadows  to  themselvi-8  by  tying  a  cloth  round  their 
waists.3  A  Northern  Indian  murderer  wraps  himself  up  titfhtly. 
The  Thompson  Indian  widow  wears  breeches  of  grass  to  prevent 
attempts  at  intercourse  on  the  part  o(  her  husband's  ghost. ^ 

Similarly  the  principle  of  contagion  may  be 
superposed  on  the  primary  meaning  of  mourning 
costume, 

Maoris  who  had  handled  a  corpse  were  tabued,  and  threw 
away  the  special  rags  they  had  worn,  lest  they  should  con- 
taminate others.*  It  is  stated  of  the  Oreenlanders  that,  '  if 
they  have  happened  to  touch  a  corpse,  they  immediately  cast 
away  the  clothes  they  have  then  on  ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
always  put  on  their  old  clothes  when  they  go  to  a  burying.  In 
this  "they  agree  with  the  Jews.*'  A  Navaho  who  has  touched 
A  corpse  takes  off  his  clothes  and  bathes.^  Such  cases  fall 
into  Ime  with  other  extensive  groups  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ances. For  example,  at  an  annual  festival  the  Cherokees  flung 
their  old  clothes  into  a  river,  'supposing  then  their  own  im- 
purities to  be  removed.'  A  Maori,  before  entering  a  sacred 
place,  which  would  tapu  him,  took  ofl  his  clothes.7  But  the 
earliest  peoples,  like  the  Australians,  actually  cover  themselves 
with,  and  otherwise  assimilate,  the  contagion  of  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  de  Groot  holds  that  mourn- 
ing costume  in  China  ori^nated  in  the  custom  of 
sacrificing  to  the  dead  the  clothes  worn  by  the 
monrner.  In  the  time  of  Confucius  it  was  the 
custom  for  mourners  to  throw  off  their  clothes 
while  the  corpse  was  being  dressed.'  But  this 
view  cannot  be  seriously  entertained. 

There  are  several  considerations  to  be  adduced 
by  way  of  leading  up  to  a  more  probable  explana- 
tion. The  complex  of  emotions  produced  by  the 
death  of  a  near  relative  may  be  supposed  to  be  in 
the  primitive  mind  composed  of  awe,  soitow,  and, 
to  some  extent,  indignation.  In  later  culture  the 
chief  component  is  sorrowful  affection,  and  mourn- 
ing costume  is  regarded  as  a  respectful  symbol 
of  this  feeling.  In  the  next  place,  the  dead  and 
the  living  together  form  a  special  society  inter- 
mediate between  the  world  of  existence  and  the 
world  of  nothingness.'  Again,  the  principle  of 
adaptation  to  state  has  to  be  taken  into  aocount. 
This  particular  social  state  calls  for  particular 
solemnization. 

'Mourning  customs'  (and,  In  particular,  costumes),  says 
Frazer,  '  are  always  as  far  as  possible  the  reverse  of  those  of 
ordinary  life.  Thus  at  a  Roman  funeral  the  sons  of  the  de- 
ceased walked  with  their  heads  covered,  the  daughters  with 
their  heads  uncovered,  thus  exactly  reversing  the  ordinary 
usage,  which  was  that  women  wore  coverings  on  their  heads 
while  men  did  not.  Plutarch,  who  notes  this,  observes  that 
similarly  in  Greece  men  and  women  during  a  period  of  mourn- 
ing exactly  inverted  their  usual  habits  of  wearing  the  hair — 
the  ordinary  practice  of  men  being  to  cut  it  short,  that  of 
women  to  wear  it  long.'io  The  Mpongwes  are  very  fond  of 
dress,  but  when  in  mourning  a  woman  wears  as  few  clothes  as 
]X>ssible  and  a  man  none  a^ll.'' 

This  reversal  of  habit  is  better  explained  on  the 
principles  we  have  assumed  than  on  the  principle 
of  disguise.  Death  is  a  violent  break  of  social 
life ;  sympathetic  adaptation  to  it  necessitates  an 
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equally  violent  suspension  or  reversal  of  ordinary 
costume.  Such  adaptation  coincides  with  sorrow 
and  indignation  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  dimi- 
nution or  negation  of  personality  on  the  otlier.  A 
number  of  customs,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
tyjie,  confirms  this.  When  a  death  occurs,  Tshi 
women  tear  their  hair  and  rend  their  clothes.' 
From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  assumption  of  torn 
or  ragged  clothes  and  a  shorn  coitl'ure.  Sorrow 
and  indignation  prompt  the  mourner  to  tear  and 
lacerate  both  his  Dody  and  his  external  coverings; 
sympathy  with  the  state  so  violently  induced 
prompts  liim  to  deny  or  humiliate  his  personality  ; 
this  motive  is  helped  by  sorrow.  Absence  of 
colour,  as  in  the  hue  of  black,  or  apparent  absence, 
as  in  white,  and  variations  of  these,  as  dark  blue 
or  self-colour  in  fabrics,  are  material  reflexes  of 
this  motive  of  self-negation,  which  also  coincide 
with  the  symbolism  of  colour  as  light  and  life,  and 
of  absence  of  colour  as  darkness  and  death.      A 

E articular  case  is  the  adoption  of  an  uncleanly 
abit.  Dirty  clothes,  dirty  skin,  and  unshaven 
face  were  the  mourning  characters  of  the  Romans. 
The  custom  of  blackening  the  face  with  ashes  has 
perhaps  the  same  meaning.  In  the  primitive  camp 
the  most  obvious  medium  for  dirtying  the  person 
is,  not  the  earth,  but  the  ashes  of  the  camp-fire, 
which  with  water  form,  as  does  coal-dust  in  coal- 
countries,  a  dye  as  well  as  a  defilement. 

A  paraidox  similar  to  one  already  noted  is  the 
result  of  this  adaptation  to  state ;  and  sorrow, 
and  with  it  an  equally  praiseworthy  intention  to 
honour  the  dead,  are  the  feelings  which  produce 
it.  The  dead  man  is  dressed  in  his  best,  arrayed 
like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory ;  for  the  last  time 
his  personality  is  augmented  to  superhumanity, 
while  his  kin  temporarily  assimilate  themselves 
to  his  actual  state,  socially  substitute  them- 
selves for  him,  and  practically  negate  and  cancel 
their  living  personality  and  abrogate  their  social 
functions. 

8.  Nudity  and  dress.— When  clothing  is  firmly 
established  as  a  permanent  social  habit,  temporary 
nudity  is  the  most  violent  negation  possible  of  the 
clothed  state.  Ceremonial  nudity  is  a  complex 
problem,  but  the  idea  of  contrast,  of  an  abnormal 
as  contrasted  with  a  normal  state,  may  go  far  to 
explain  many  of  its  forms.  At  ceremonies  of 
fumigation  the  Malay  takes  off  his  sarong.''  Such 
cases  are  no  doubt  to  be  explained  in  the  obvious 
way ;  the  purificatory  influence  has  more  effect 
when  the  body  is  stripped  of  all  coverings.  But 
other  examples  of  the  practice  are  more  obscure. 

In  time  of  drought,  Transylvanian  girls  strip  naked  when 
performing  the  ritual  for  rain.»  In  India  the  practice  is 
regular.*  To  make  rain,  Kabul  men  go  on  the  roof  of  a  house 
at  night,  and  strip  themselves  of  all  clothes.  Obscene  language 
is  interchanged."  To  induce  rain  to  fall,  Ba-Thoiiga  women 
strip  themselves  naked.6  Baronga  women,  to  make  rain,  strip 
themselves  ot  their  clothes,  and  put  on  instead  leaf-girdles  or 
leaf-petticoats  and  head-dresses  of  grass.'  At  a  festival  of 
Sarasvati,  Bengali  students  danced  naked.  A  Gujarat  mother 
whose  child  is  ill  goes  to  the  goddess's  temple  at  night,  naked, 
or  with  only  a  girdle  of  nim  (J/cfia)  or  aaopato  (^Pulyalthea) 
leaves,  i* 

The  principle  in  the  above  seems  to  be  that  a 
violent  change  in  the  course  of  Nature  may  he 
assisted  by  a  violent  change  of  habit  on  the  part 
of  those  concerned.  It  is  adaptation  to  the  desired 
contrast  by  instituting  a  contrast  in  the  ofliciators. 
The  use  of  obscene  language  is,  like  nudity,  a  break 
with  the  habits  of  normal  life.  The  use  of  leaf- 
girdles  is  probably  no  survival  of  a  primitive 
covering,  but  merely  a  method  of  toning  down  the 
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violence  of  the  extraoriliuary  state.  Similarly, 
the  idea  of  nakedness  is  often  satisfied  by  the 
removal  of  the  upper  garment  only.  Ideas  of 
fertility  and  outpouring  as  connected  with  leaves 
and  ■vvith  the  genital  organs  are  probahly  later. 
The  whole  subject  is  illustrated  by  the  following : 
The  headman  of  certaiu  New  Guinea  tribes  becomes  holy 
before  the  fishing  season.  Every  evening  he  strips  himself  of 
all  his  decorations,  a  proceeding  not  otnerwise  allowed,  and 
bathes  near  the  location  of  the  dugongs.^  An  Eskimo  m.ay 
not  eat  venison  and  walrus  on  the  same  day,  unless  he  strips 
naked,  or  puts  on  a  reindeer  skin  that  has  never  been  worn  in 
hunting  the  walrus.  Otherwise  his  eating  gives  pain  to  the 
souls  of  the  walrus.  Similarly,  after  eating  walrus  he  must 
strip  himself  before  eating  seal.^ 

The  principle  of  assimilation  to  special  circtun- 
stances  is  here  conspicuous.  Possibly  in  the  New 
Guinea  example  the  later  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  assimUatiou  by  contact  is  involved. 

Dress  being,  as  will  be  more  fully  illustrated 
below,  not  only  essentially  a  social  habit,  but  one 
of  the  most  distinctly  social  habits  that  have  been 
evolved,  the  public  removal  of  garments  and  nudity 
generally  come  under  the  regulation  of  custom  and 
law.  Dress,  like  other  habits,  is  a  second  nature, 
and  social  inertia  may  fix  it  more  securely  ;  hence 
such  curiosities  of  legalism  as  the  pronouncement 
of  Zoroa-strian  law,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  walk  with 
only  one  boot  on.' 

The  sexual  instincts  of  modesty  and  attraction 
give  life  to  the  idea  of  dress,  and  a  balance  is 
seldom  exactly  attained  between  them  and  legal- 
ism. In  modem  times  the  missionary  movement 
has  practically  corrupted  many  a  wild  race  by 
imposing  upon  them,  as  the  most  essential  feature 
of  Christian  profession,  the  regard  for  clothing 
developed  in  a  cold  climate  among  peoples  in- 
clined to  prudery  and  ascetic  ideals ;  hence  a 
factitious  sentiment  of  hypocritical  decency.  In 
other  races,  legalism  has  evolved  similar  conditions. 

In  Uganda  it  is  a  capital  offence  to  strip  naked.'  In  most 
European  countries  'exposure  of  the  person'  is  a  criminal 
offence.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  taught,  and  still  teaches 
in  convent  schools,  that  it  is  wrong  to  expose  the  body  even 
to  one's  own  eyes.s  '  Moslem  modesty  was  carried  to  great 
lengtlM,  insufficient  clothing  being  forbidden.  .  .  .  The  Sunna 
prescribes  that  a  man  shall  not  uncover  himself  even  to  him- 
self, and  shall  not  wash  naked— from  fear  of  Ood,  and  of  spirits ; 
Job  did  so,  and  atoned  for  it  heavily.  When  in  Arab  antiquity 
grown-up  persons  showed  themselves  naked,  it  was  only  under 
extraordinary  circumstances  and  to  attain  unusual  ends.' 6 
These  latter  have  been  illustrated  above. 

Such  excess  of  the  idea  of  decency  renders  still 
more  powerful  lx)th  the  magical  ana  the  supersti- 
tious use  of  nudity  and  also  its  sexual  appeal.  In 
the  sphere  of  art  it  may  be  the  case  that  peoples 
accustomed  to  nakedness,  like  the  Greeks,  employ 
it  as  a  regular  subject  for  artistic  treatment,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  better 
understood  than  among  peoples  not  so  accustomed. 
It  lacks  the  force  of  contrast.  Similarly  in  the 
sexual  sphere,  both  natural  modesty  ancl  natural 
expansion  may  be  enhanced  by  the  artificial  limita- 
tions of  decency.  In  this  respect  dress  plays  an 
important  part  in  social  biology.  By  way  of  show- 
ing the  contrast,  the  African  and  the  European 
conditions  may  be  sketched. 

Of  the  Wa-taveita,  Johnston  remarks :  '  Both  sexes  have  little 
notion  or  conception  of  decency,  the  men  especially  seeniirig 
to  be  unconscious  of  any  impropriety  in  exposing  themselves. 
What  clothing  they  have  is  worn  either  as  an  adornment  or 
lor  wannth  at  night  and  early  morning.'  Of  the  Wa-chaga 
he  observes ;  '  With  them  indecency  does  not  exist,  for  they 
make  no  effort  to  be  decent,  but  walk  about  as  Nature  made 
them,  except  when  it  is  chilly,  or  if  they  wish  to  look  unusually 
smart,  in  which  cases  they  throw  cloth  or  skins  around  their 
shoulders. '7 

Among  Englishmen,  a  race  very  observant  of  the  decencies 
of  civilization,  llerrick  is  fairiy  typical.  His  attitude  to  sexual 
dress  is  thus  described  by  Havelock  Ellis:  'The  fascination  of 

«  R.  E.  Guise,  in  JAI  xxviii.  (1899)  218. 
'F.  Boas,  Sixth  Report  on  N.W.  Triba  of  Canada,  1888, 
p.  684.  /  .         . 

•  '  Pahlavi  Texts,'  i..  In  SBE  v.  287.         <  Ratiel,  1.  94. 
'  U.  Ellis,  iv.  32,  quoting  authorities. 

•  WeUbausen,  BaU^,  173, 195.  7  JAI  xv.  (1886)  9, 11. 


clothes  in  the  lover's  eyes  is,  no  doubt,  a  complex  phenomenon, 
but  in  part  it  rests  on  the  aptitudes  of  a  woman's  garments  to 
express  vaguel;y  a  dynamic  symbolism  which  must  always 
remain  indefinite  and  elusive,  and  on  that  account  always 
possess  fascination.  No  one  has  so  acutely  described  this 
symbolism  as  Herrick,  often  an  admirable  psychologist  in 
matters  of  sexual  attractiveness.  Especially  instructive  in  this 
respect  are  his  poems,  "  Delight  in  Disorder,"  "  Upon  Julia's 
Clothes,"  and  notably  "  Julia's  Petticoat."  "  A  sweet  disorder 
in  the  dress,"  he  tells  us,  "  kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness  "  ; 
it  is  not  on  the  garment  itself,  but  on  the  character  of  its 
movement  that  he  insists  ;  on  the  "  erring  laoe,"  the  "  winning 
wave"  of  the  "tempestuous  petticoat."'^  Herrick,  of  course, 
is  dealing  with  the  dynamic  quality  of  dress,  but  its  static 
meaning  is  hardly  less  explicit  in  the  English  and  European 
mind. 

The  significance  of  dress  as  an  expression  of  the 
body  will  be  referred  to  below  in  the  sexual  con- 
nexion. Meanwhile  the  general  idea  thus  illus- 
trated may  be  regarded  as  the  norm  in  modern 
civilization.  Its  opposite  or  complementary  is  the 
increased  value  given  to  legitimate  nudity.  A 
movement  is  even  proceeding,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, for  an  extension  of  this  individual  privilege 
Into  a  restricted  and  occasional  social  habit — the 
so-called  Nacktheit  movement. 

Such  tendencies  coincide  with  the  twofold  atti- 
tude towards  the  human  organism  which  dress  has 
emphasized — regard  for  the  body  in  itself  and  re- 
gard for  its  artificial  extension.  Periodic  social 
phenomena  accentuate  one  or  the  other  aspect. 
The  Spartan  practice  of  nudity  in  athletics  was 
based  on  a  reasoned  theory  of  health  from  expo- 
sure and  of  purity  from  knowledge.  The  Papuans 
have  been  said  to  '  glory  in  tlieir  nudeness,  and  con- 
sider clothing  fit  only  for  women.'''  Temporary 
nudity,  when  in  obedience  to  natural  impulse, 
should  be  regarded  not  as  a  reversion,'  still  less 
as  a  survival  of  a  m-imitive  state,  but  as  a  rhyth- 
mical movement.  The  point  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  nudity  as  a  love-charm.* 

p.  Dress  and  social  grade.— Dress  is  the  most 
distinctive  expression  in  a  material  form  of  the 
various  grades  of  social  life.  The  biological  period 
thus  becomes  a  social  period  of  existence,  and  the 
individual  is  merged  in  a  functional  section  of  the 
community.  The  assumption  of  a  grade-dress  is, 
whether  explicitly  or  implicitly,  ipso  facto  a  social 
rite — in  Van  Gennep's  term,  a  rite  of  aggregation.* 

(1)  Childhood.— Tha  swaddling-clothes  of  infants 
have  their  analogue  in  the  earliest  cultures,  in 
the  form  of  various  modifications  of  the  papoose- 
system.  In  this  the  reasons  of  protection  and 
cleanliness  are  obvious.  After  earliest  infancy 
the  children  of  primitive  peoples  are  quite  naked 
in  the  warmer  climates.  Clothing  proper  is  first 
assumed  either  at  puberty  or  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven.  Probably  the  former  date  represents  an 
earlier  stratum  of  fashion.  Children,  whether  first 
clothed  at  the  earlier  age  or  not,  assume  adult  cos- 
tume at  puberty. 

In  the  New  Hebrides,  girls  and  boys  are  naked  till  five  years  of 
age.fi  Among  the  Veddaa  dress  is  assumed  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven.'  Children  of  well-to-do  Hindus  are  naked  till  the  third 
year,  those  of  the  poor  till  about  six  or  seven. 8  Running  about 
uncovered,  say  the  Zoroastrian  texts,  is  no  sin,  up  to  the  age, of 
15  :  and  it  is  no  sin  to  be  without  the  sacred  girdle  till  that  age.o 

In  cold  climates,  where  the  constant  purpose  of 
dress  is  protection,  differences  of  juvenile  and  adult 
costume  may  be  reduced.  For  example,  Samoyed 
children  '  are  dressed  precisely  as  tlieir  parents, 
sex  for  sex.''" 

There  is  little  to  notice  in  the  matter  of  coiffure 
in  the  child-stage.  Cases  like  the  following  are 
exceptional : 

Young  Naga  children  have  the  hair  shaved.  When  a  girl  i« 
of  marriageaule  age  it  is  allowed  to  grow  long." 

'  H.  Ellis,  v.  46  f. 

'  Westermarck,  Human  Uarriage^,  1894,  p.  118. 

^  As  Schurtz  argues,  Philos.  tier  Tracht,  Stuttgart,  1891,  p.  48. 
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(2)  Maiurity. — Examples  of  the  rii/Ual  aasiuup- 
tion  of  the  adult  garb  may  be  conlined  to  a  few 
typos. 

In  (lorids  (HelaoMi*)  the  male  '  wrapper '  is  assumed  with 
■oiue  cerciuony  at  the  wot  of  six  or  seven.  In  Santa  Cruz  the 
■dull  uuUe  dress  is  ftuine.  Its  assumption  is  celebrated  by  a 
leut  and  pig-killint^f.    Big  boys  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to 

gre  a  feast  may  be  seen  going  about  naked.  The  custoDl  in 
«  New  Hebritles  is  the  same,  and  after  assumption  the  boy 
beffins  to  lie  reserved  towards  his  mother  and  sisters.^  The 
Koita  boy  of  British  New  Guinea  receives  his  siAt,  loin-cloth, 
from  hia  maternal  uncle,  raimu,  to  whom  in  return  ho  owes 
certain  services,  such  as  a  share  of  any  fish  or  animal  be  kills. 
The  raimu  makes  the  cloth,  and  puts  it  on  the  boy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  relatives  on  both  sides  of  the  family,  who  then  eat 
toyelher.s  A  similar  ceremony  of  investiture  at  puberty  is 
practised  by  the  Koro  tribes.^  The  last  initiation  of  a  New 
Hebrides  boy  is  the  investing;  of  the  belt.  This  is  a  broad 
band  of  nutmeg  bark  about  six  inches  wide,  encircling  the 
waist  twice  and  confined  by  a  small  strip  of  plaited  grass.  *  An 
underneath  strip  of  grass  cloth  or  calico  supports  the  very 
scanty  clothing  of  the  natives.  The  belt  is  therefore  an  orna- 
ment, corresponding  to  the  to<^a  virilii,  but  usually  not  attAined 
itrom  inability  to  provide  pigs  for  the  feast)  until  a  man  is 
wenty  or  older.*  The  old  Ja;^anese  made  a  ceremony  for  the 
'  breeching '  of  boys  and  the  '  girdling '  of  girls.^ 

The  Hindu  upanayana  is  the  Investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread,  which  renders  a  man  'twice-born,'  and  before  whicli 
ho  is  not,  in  religion,  a  '  person,*  not,  as  it  were,  individualized, 
not  even  named.  The  thread  is  of  three  slender  cotton  filaments, 
white,  and  tied  in  a  sacred  knot,  brahma-grmUhi,  each  of  the 
three  consisting?  of  three  finer  filaments.  It  is  consecrated  by 
inantras,  and  holy  water  is  sprinkled  upon  it.  The  wearer 
never  parts  with  it.  As  the  Catholic  priest  changes  his  vest- 
ments, so  the  Brahman  alters  the  position  of  the  thread.  When 
he  worships  the  gods  he  puts  it  over  his  left  and  under  his  right 
shoulder ;  when  he  worships  ancestors,  the  position  is  reversed ; 
when  he  worships  saints,  it  is  worn  like  a  necklace."  The  earli- 
est mention  of  tliis  sacred  cord,  yajilopavUa,  of  the  Brahman, 
is  perhaps  in  the  Upanisads.'  Worn  over  tlie  left  shoulder,  its 
position  is  altered  according  to  the  particular  act  in  which  the 
wearer  is  engaged.  This  yajtiopaxAta  is  of  one  skein  when  put 
on  the  youth  :  when  he  is  married  it  must  have  three,  and  may 
have  five  skeins.  An  imitation  cord  is  put  on  first,  then  taken 
off  and  the  real  one  placed  in  position.  Then  the  father  covers 
his  own  head  and  tiiat  of  his  son  under  one  cloth  and  whisijers 
the  Gayatri  prayer.  A  new  cord  is  put  on  every  year  at  the 
festival  in  Srcivaxia.  If  one  touches  a  Pariah,  the  cord  must 
be  replaced.  The  Sannyasi,  having  entered  the  fourth  or  last 
stage  of  the  Brahman's  life,  does  not  wear  the  yajflOpaviUifi 
Hanu  says  that  the  first  birth  of  a  Hindu  is  '  from  his  natural 
mother,  the  second  happens  on  the  tying  of  the  girdle  of 
Uuiija  grass,  and  the  third  on  the  initiation  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  arauta  sacrifice.' 8  'Birth'  in  such  contexte  as  the 
assumption  of  the  adult  state  is  an  almost  universal  metaphor. 
In  many  well-known  instances  the  metaphor  itself  has  been 
translated  into  ritual,  as  being  a  convenient  and  impressive 
mode  of  aflirining  the  change.  But  neither  the  metaphor  nor 
the  idea  of  re-birth  is  the  ultimate  reason  of  initiation  cere- 
monies. 

The  sacred  thread-girdle,  the  kosti,  worn  by  every  member, 
male  and  female,  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  after  the  age  of  16, 
is  a  badge  of  the  faithful,  a  girdle  uniting  him  or  her  to 
Ormazd  and  his  fellows.  Bread  and  water  were  to  be  refused 
to  all  who  <lid  not  wear  it.  It  must  be  made  not  of  silk,  but 
of  goat  or  camel  hair ;  of  72  interwoven  filaments  ;  and  it  should 
'three  times  circumvent  the  waist.'  The  other  garment 
necessary  to  salvation  was  the  sudara,  or  sacred  shirt,  a  muslin 
tunic  with  short  sleeves,  worn  high,  not  lower  than  the  hips. 
At  its  '  opening  in  front '  is  a  pocket,  '  the  pocket  for  good 
deeds.'  When  putting  it  on  the  faithful  looks  at  the  pocket, 
askuig  himself  whether  it  is  full.  Both  shirt  and  girdle  are 
to  be  kept  on  during  the  night,  '  for  thev  are  more  protecting 
for  tlie  body,  and  good  for  the  soul.'  To  wear  the  girdle  is  to 
gird  one's  loins  'with  the  Religion.' 10 

The  distinctive  garb  of  the  Athenian  ephebos  was  the  chlamys. 
It  was  ceremonially  assumed.  The  lloman  boy  at  sixteen  laid 
aside  the  bulla  and  the  toga  prwUxta,  and  assumed  the  white 
to^  of  manhood,  toga  pura  or  virilis.  The  page  in  medieval 
chivalry  was  made  a  squire  at  fourteen.  At  twenty-one 
knighthood  followed,  and  new  white  robes  were  ceremonially 
assumed,  with  a  satin  vest  and  a  leather  collar,  over  the  suit  of 
mail.  The  Naga  kilt  is  not  assumed  till  puberty."  At  puberty 
Uie  Chaco  girl  is  decorated,  and  for  the  first  time  wears  the 
longer  skirt  of  the  wonien.12 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
the  assuiuption  of  social  dress  is  a  rite.  Thus  the 
Mekeo  tribes  have  no  ceremony  in  connexion  with 
the  assumption  of  the  male  band  or  the  female 
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petticoat.|  Elsewhere  the  rite  involves  such  usual 
complications  as  the  following.  Before  a  boy  is 
circumcised,  the  Masai  father  puts  on  a  special 
dress,  and  lives  secluded  in  a  special  hut.  On  his 
return  he  drinks  wine  and  is  called  '  fatlier  of  So- 
and-so.'  Then  the  operation  takes  place.'  The 
designation  of  the  father  points  to  the  fact, 
expressed  by  the  dress,  that  fatherhood,  as  else- 
where, is  a  special  social  grade. 

In  many  examples  there  is  a  distinctive  dress 
worn  during  the  marginal  stage  of  initiation,  and 
discarded  at  the  end  for  the  adult  dress  proper. 

Thus,  during  the  initiation  of  a  Kamilaroi  youth  he  was 
invested  with  a  kilt  of  wallaby  skin,  suspended  in  front  by  a 
girdle.  It  is  described  as  a  'badge.''  The  West  African  boy 
at  initiation  is  naked  and  smeared  with  clay.  He  may  wear  a 
cap  of  bark,  hiding  his  face.  Often  he  pretends  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sequestration  to  have  forgotten  everything  and  to  know 
nothing.**  At  initiation  A-kamba  girls  wear  goat-skins.^  The 
Dini  girl  at  puberty  wore  'a  sort  of  bead-dress  combining  in 
itself  the  purposes  of  a  veil,  a  bonnet,  and  a  mantlet.  It  was 
made  of  tanned  skin,  its  forepart  was  shaped  like  a  long  fringe, 
completely  hiding  from  view  the  face  and  breasts;  then  it 
formed  on  the  head  a  close-fitting  cap  or  bonnet,  and  finally 
fell  in  a  broad  band  almost  to  the  heels.  This  head-dress  was 
made  and  publicly  placed  on  her  head  by  a  paternal  aunl^,  who 
received  at  once  some  present  from  the  girl's  father.  When, 
three  or  four  years  later,  the  period  of  sequestration  ceased, 
only  this  same  aunt  had  the  right  to  take  off  her  niece's 
ceremonial  head-dress.  Furthermore,  the  girl's  fingers,  wrists, 
and  legs  at  the  ankles  and  immediately  below  the  knees  were 
encircled  with  ornamental  rings  and  bracelets  of  sinew  intended 
as  a  protection  against  the  lualign  infiuences  slie  was  supposed 
to  be  possessed  with. '6 

Entrance  into  the  grade  of  social  puberty  is 
generally  equivalent  to  nubility. 

Among  the  Tshi-jieople  a  girl  announces  her  eligibility  for 
marriage  by  dressmg  up  and  wearing  ornaments.  She  is 
escorted  through  the  streets,  under  an  umbrella.'  Infant 
betrothal  complicates  this.  In  the  Northern  New  Hebrides  a 
girl  betrothed  in  childhood  wears  nothing  except  on  great 
occasions.  When  growing  up  she  is  clothed,  but  in  the  house 
wears  only  the  para,  or  fringe.  In  the  New  Hebrides  generally 
clothing  and  tatuing  are  a  step  towards  the  marriage  of  a  girl.8 
The  Naga  youth,  however,  is  nude  until  marriage.  Only  then 
does  he  assume  tlie  loin-cloth.9 

Frequently  a  special  dress  or  modification  of  the 
adult  dress  marks  a  distinction  between  maturity 
and  nubility. 

Among  tlie  Koita  of  New  Guinea  tatuing  is  confined  to  the 
women.  When  a  girl  is  engaged,  the  region  between  the  navel 
and  the  neck,  hitherto  untouched,  is  tatued.  Just  before 
marriage  the  V-shaped  gado  is  tatued  between  the  breagts.<<> 

The  passage  from  childhood  to  youth,  and  from 
youth  to  nubility,  is  often  marked  by  a  change  in 
the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair. 

As  an  example,  among  Naga  women  the  coiffure  is  a  mark 
of  status."  When  children,  Reharuna  girls  have  their  heads 
shaved,  except  for  the  front  and  a  tuft  on  the  crown ;  at 
puberty,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  worn  in  chignon- 
form  ;  when  married,  they  divide  the  hair  into  two  large  plait« 
hanging  down  the  back  ;  when  they  .become  mothers,  they  wear 
these  plaits  over  the  breast. 

(3)  Sexual  dress. — The  assumption  of  dress  to 
initiate  the  social  grade  of  matunty  is  the  assump- 
tion of  a  social  sexual  diflerentiation.  The  most 
distinctive  social  division  is  the  permanent  division 
of  sex.  Up  to  puberty  this  is  more  or  less  ignored, 
and  the  neutral  quality  of  the  previous  stage  is 
often  indicated  by  the  neutral  connotation  of  the 
term  'child,'  and  by  a  neutral  fashion  of  child- 
dress.  It  is  natural  that  the  growth  and  maturity 
of  the  primary  sexual  characters  sliould  give  these 
a  prominent  place  in  the  principles  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing garb,  and  that  they  should,  as  it  were, 
mould  the  dress  into  adaptive  forms.  The  idea  of 
social  sexuality  is  well  brought  out  in  the  stories  of 
1  Seligniann,  491.  »  Hollis,  294  f . 

3  R.  H.  Mathews,  in  JAl  xxiv.  421. 

4  Dapper,  Description  de  VAJrique,  Amsterdam,  1670,  p.  288  f. ; 
M.  H.  Kingsley,  Travete  in  West  Africa,  1897,  p.  631;  G.  Dale, 
in  J.4/ XXV.  (1896)189. 

»  C.  W.  Hobley,  Ethnology  of  A-Kamba,  p.  70. 

6  A.  G.  Morioe,  in  Proc.  Canad.  Jmt.  (Toronto,  1888-1889) 
Tii.  162  f. 

7  A.  B.  Ellis,  Tthi-speaking  Peoples,  236. 

8  Codrington,  241,  283. 

»  Woodthorpe,  in  JAl  xi.  (1S82)  209.         '» .Seligmann,  73,  7a 
"T.  C.  Ilodaon,   77;  K   Uoulti,    MerrHkech,   Paris,   1905, 
p.  8141. 
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children  failing  to  distinguish  girls  from  boy»  when 
nude.  The  adaptation  of  the  distinctive  feminine 
and  masculine  garments,  skirt  and  trousers,  to  the 
activity  of  the  respective  sexes  has  alreatly  been 
referred  to.  The  main  idea  of  dress  a.s  a  material 
expression  in  a  social  form  of  the  psychical  rellexes 
from  i)ersonality,  and,  in  this  case,  sexuality,  has 
here  particular  prominence.  To  regard  the  affir- 
mation, by  means  of  dress,  of  primary  sexual 
characters  as  intended  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  other  sex  by  adorning  them  is  a  superficial 
view.  .Such  intention  is  secondary,  though,  of 
course,  it  has  an  important  social  bearing.  Goetlie's 
remark  is  in  point  for  the  consideration  of  dress  as  an 
alljnnation  of  personality:  'We  exclaim,  "What 
a  beautiful  little  foot ! "  when  we  have  merely  seen 
a  pretty  slioe ;  we  admire  the  lovely  waist,  when 
nothing  has  met  our  eyes  but  an  elegant  girdle.' 

Special  cases  of  an  intensification  of  sexual 
characters  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  : 

A  t>'pe  of  female  beauty  in  the  Middle  Ages  represents  forms 
clothed  ill  broad  flowing  sliirts,  and  with  the  characteristic 
shape  of  prejirnancy.  '  It  is  the  maternal  function,  .  .  .  which 
niarlts  the  whole  type.'i  The  type  possibly  survived  ia  'that 
class  of  garments  which  involved  ao  iumiensc  amount  of  ex- 
pansion below  the  waist,  and  secured  such  exmnsion  by  the 
use  of  whalebone  hoops  and  similar  devices.  The  Elizabethan 
farthiogale  was  such  a  garment.  This  was  originally  a  Spajiish 
invention,  as  indicated  by  tiie  name  (from  verdttgardo,  'provided 
with  hoops')  and  readied  England  through  France.  We  find 
the  fashion  at  its  most  extreme  point  in  the  fashionable  dress 
of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  it  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  Velas<iuez.  Iji  England,  hoops  died  out  during 
the  reign  of  George  in.,  but  were  revive^!,  for  a  time,  half  a 
century  later,  in  the  Victorian  crinoline.*  2  it  is  curious,  but 
not  exceptional  to  the  view  here  expressed — it  is,  in  fact,  cor- 
robomtivc  of  it,  because  of  the  necessity  of  emphasizing  feminine 
characters  which  is  characteristic  of  the  class — that  this, 
like  meet  other  feminine  fashions  in  dress,  was  invented  by 
courtesans.  The  crinoline  or  farthingale  is  the  culmination  of 
the  distinctive  feminine  garment,  the  skirt,  as  a  protection  and 
aflirmation  of  the  pelvic  character. 

Augmentation  of  the  mammary  character  is  similar.  In 
medieval  Europe  an  exception  is  found  in  a  tendency  to  the 
use  of  compressmg  garments.  The  tightening  of  the  waist  girth 
is  a  remarkable  GKlaptation,  which  emjihasizes  at  one  and  the 
Mune  time  the  feminine  characters  of  expansion  both  of  the 
breasts  and  of  the  abdominal  and  gluteal  regions.  'Not  only 
does  the  corset  render  the  breasts  more  prominent ;  it  has  the 
further  effect  of  disjilacing  the  breatliing  activity  of  the  lungs 
in  an  upward  direction,  the  advantage  from  the  point  of  sexual 
allurement  thus  gained  t>eing  that  additional  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  bosom  from  tlie  respiratory  movement  thus  imparted 
to  it.'3  The  development  of  the  corset  in  modern  Euroi>e  has 
been  traced  from  tlie  bands,  or  /(Utcioi,  of  Greek  and  Italian 
women.  The  tight  bodices  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  replaced  in 
the  17th  and  Ibtli  centuries  by  whalebone  liodices.  The  modern 
corset  is  a  combination  of  the  fascia  and  the  girdle.* 

In  the  sphere  of  ma.sculine  dress  and  the  affir- 
mation by  its  means  of  sexual  characters,  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  two  mediaival  fashions  : 

The  long-hose  which  superseded  the  barb.irian  trews  and  pre- 
ceded the  modem  trousers  eniphasized  tnost  effectively  the 
male  attribute  and  social  quality  of  energy  and  activity  as 
represented  by  the  lower  limlis,  the  organs  of  locomotion.  The 
bragvettt,  or  codpie<:c,  of  the  1 5th  and  16th  centuries  is  an 
example  of  a  protective  article  of  dress,  originally  used  in  war, 
which  became  an  article  *of  fashionable  apparel,  often  made  of 
silk  and  adorned  with  ribljons,  even  with  gold  and  jewels. '^ 
Its  history  supplies  a  modem  repetition  of  the  savage  phallo. 
crypt,  and  throws  light  on  the  evolution  of  the  ideas  of  dress. 

With  regard  to  secondary  sexual  charfftters, 
sexual  dress,  itself  an  artificial  secondary  sexual 
character,  carries  on  various  adaptations.  'The 
man  must  Ije  strong,  vigorous,  energetic,  hairy, 
even  rough  .  .  .  the  woman  must  be  smooth, 
Tonndcrl,  and  gentle.' '  These  characters  are  echoed 
in  the  greater  relative  coarseness  and  strength  of 
fabric  of  masculine  dress,  and  the  softness  and 
flimsiness  of  feminine.  '  A  somewhat  greater 
darkness  of  women  is  a  secondary  .  .  .  sexual 
character;'  in  this  connexion  a  harmony  is  un- 
consciously aimed  at ;  tlie  tendency  is  for  men  to 

1  Marholm,  quoted  by  II.  Ellis,  iv.  109. 

a  H.  Ellis,  i.e.  3  Jb.  172. 

*  I,«oty,  Lt  Cartel  d  travers  let  &m»,  Paris,  18'J3,  quoted  by 
H.  Ellis,  iv.  172  f. 

5  11.  Ellis,  iv.  169 ;  I.  Uloch,  Beitriige  zur  AeliologU  ier 
Ptydu/palhia  SexwUu,  Dresden,  1902,  i.  1£9. 

•  U.  Ellis,  ir.  208.  T  it. 


wear  darker,  and  women  lighter  clothes.  Women 
tend  to  '  cultivate  pallor  of  the  face,  to  use  powder,' 
and  'to  emphasize  the  white  underlinen.''  The 
attraction  of  sexual  disparity,  so  important  in 
sexual  selection,  reaches  its  culmination  in  the 
matter  of  clothing,  and 

'  it  has  constantly  happened  that  men  have  even  called  in  the 
aid  of  religion  to  enforce  a  distinction  which  seemed  to  thera  so 
urgent.  One  of  the  greatest  of  sex  allurements  would  be  lost 
and  the  extreme  importance  of  clothes  would  disapjiear  at  once 
if  the  two  sexes  were  to  dress  alike ;  such  identity  of  dress  has, 
however,  never  come  about  among  any  people.'  2 

The  assumption  of  sexual  dress  at  maturity 
raises  tlie  (question  of  the  original  meaning  of 
special  covenngs  for  the  primary  sexual  characters. 
Their  probable  origin  in  an  impulse  towards  pro- 
tection against  tlie  natural  environment  has  been 
suggestetH  When  dress  becomes  more  than  a  mere 
appendage  and  produces  the  reaction  of  an  affirma- 
tion of  personality,  its  meaning  inevitably  be- 
comes riclier.  The  decorative  impulse  and  sexual 
allurement  take  their  place  in  the  complex.  But 
the  chief,  and  the  distinctively  social,  factor  is 
always  that  of  affirming  by  a  secondary  and  arti- 
ficial integument  the  particular  physiological  stage 
which  society  transforms  into  a  human  grade  of 
communal  life.  This  is  well  illustrated  oy  such 
facts  as  the  frequent  absence  of  the  skirt,  for 
example,  until  marriage,  and,  more  significantly, 
until  pregnancy  or  motherhood.  In  other  cases, 
as  in  the  frequent  confinement  of  sexual  covering 
to  the  mammary  region,  the  principle  is  still 
logically  followed.  Tlius,  among  many  negro 
peoples,  as  the  natives  of  Loango,  women  cover 
the  breasts  especially.^  Naga  women  cover  the 
breasts  only.  I'hey  say  it  is  absurd  to  cover  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  every  one  has  been  able 
to  see  from  their  birth,  but  that  it  is  difl'erent  with 
the  breasts,  which  a[ipear  later.* 

The  evolution  of  sexual  dress  involves  some  side- 
issues  of  thought  and  custom  which  are  not  without 
significance. 

The  harmony  between  the  ideas  of  sexual  dress 
and  its  temporary  disuse  for  natural  functions  is 
brought  out  in  many  customs  and  aspects  of 
thought.     The  following  is  an  instance  : 

The  Mekco  tribes  of  New  Guinea  have  folk-tales  of  which 
the  motive  is  that  a  man  surprising  a  girl  without  her 
petticoat  has  the  right  to  marry  her.  After  any  marriage  it  is 
still  the  custom  for  the  husband  to  fasten  ceremonially  the 
bride's  petticoat.^  The  ceremonial  loosing  of  the  virgin  zone 
embodies  similar  ideas. 

Savage  folklore  is  full  of  stories  connected  with 
disparity  of  sexual  dress.  Dill'erence  of  custom  in 
different  peoples  leads  to  comment  when  coinci- 
dences occur.  The  Dinka  call  the  Bongo,  Mittoo, 
and  Niam-Niam  '  women '  because  the  men  wear 
an  apron,  while  tlie  women  wear  no  clothes  what- 
ever, getting,  however,  daily  a  supple  bough  for 
a  girdle."  Sexual  disparity,  natiual  and  artificial, 
has  often  led  to  sjieculation. 

Repudiating  the  sexual  element,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
argued  that,  the  object  of  dress  being  merely  to  cover  the  body 
and  protect  it  from  cold,  there  is  no  reason  why  men's  dress 
should  differ  from  wonien's.7  The  Nagas  of  Manipur  say  that 
originally  men  and  women  wore  identical  clothes.  The  flrst 
human  beings  were  seven  men  and  seven  women.  *  liy  way  of 
making  a  distinction  the  man  made  his  hair  into  a  knot  or  born 
in  front ;  the  woman  behind.  The  woman  also  lengthened  her 
waist-cloth,  while  the  man  shortened  his.'  As  a  fact  the  dhoti, 
loin-cloth,  is  still  the  same  for  both  sexes  though  worn  in 
different  way8.8  The  waist-cloth  differentiates  in  evolution 
very  simply  into  either  dhoti  or  skirt,  both  being  fastened  in 
the  same  way,  and  dilTering  only  in  length. i*  It  is  probably  a 
similar  accident  of  national  fashion  that  makes  the  'longevity 
garment'  of  the  Chinese  identical  tor  both  sexes. lo 

Spinning,  weaving,  dress-making,  and  connected 
arts  have  been  the  work  of  women  until  modem 

1  H,  Ellis,  I.e.,  quoting  Kistemaecker. 

2  lb.  209.  On  the  jihenomenon  of  interchange  of  sexual  dress, 
see  below. 

'■>  I'echuel-Loesche,  in  ZE,  1878,  p.  27. 
■•  Dalton,  in  J AHBe  xli.  84.  »  Seligmann,  863. 

6  Schweinfurth,  i.  162.  '  Paed.  iL  11. 

8  T.  C.  Ilodson,  16.  » lb.  27. 

10  De  Oroot,  L  63. 
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times.  Before  the  ri»e  of  organized  industry,  every 
family  was  Belf-suflicing  in  Uie  production  of 
clothes  for  its  members.  Washing  and  repairing 
have  been  also  women's  work,  equally  with  cook- 
ery. In  barbarism,  as  among  the  Chaco  Indians, 
all  the  making  of  clothes  is  done  by  the  women. 
The  men's  large  and  cumbersome  blankets  each 
take  four  months  to  weave.' 

In  the  lowest  stages  each  adult  prepared  and 
looked  after  his  or  her  attire.  As  soon  as  manu- 
facture be^fan  with  bark-cloth,  the  preparation  of 
the  material  devolved  upon  women,  like  other 
sedentary  and  domestic  arts ;  but,  since  the  style 
of  the  dress  depended  not  upon  measurement  and 
cut,  but  upon  folds  and  draping,  women  were  not 
actually  the  makers  of  dress.  In  the  ancient 
civilizations  the  slave-system  of  industry  was 
applied  in  two  directions.  Skilled  male  artists 
were  employed  irregularly  by  the  luxurious ;  while 
the  regular  method  of  domestic  manufacture  came 
to  include  dress-making  and  tailoring.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Italians  the  making  of 
clothes  was  carried  on  in  the  house  by  the  female 
slaves  under  the  superintendence  of  the  lady  of 
the  house.  This  system  gradually  gave  way  to 
external  production,  though  female  attire  still 
retained  ite  claims  upon  domestic  art  up  to  modern 
times. 

In  modem  civilization  the  broad  distinction  of 
sexual  dress  has  reasserted  itself  in  the  sphere  of 
occupation.  The  dress  of  men  is  prepared  oy  men, 
that  of  women  by  women.  Special  knowledge 
rendered  this  inevitable,  as  soon  as  cut  and  sha]ie 
superseded  draping  in  both  female  and  male  attire. 
But,  as  in  other  arts,  the  male  sex  is  the  more 
creative,  and  the  luxurious  women  of  modern 
society  are  largely  catered  for  by  male  dress- 
makers. 

In  the  majority  of  modern  nations  the  care  and 
repair  of  the  clothes  of  the  family  is  part  of  the 
domestic  work  of  women.  The  washing  of  clothes 
is  usually  women's  work.  Yet  in  Abyssinia  it  is 
the  man  who  washes  the  clothes  of  both  sexes,  and 
'  in  this  function  the  women  cannot  help  him.' '  In 
the  sphere  of  industry  Chinese  men  provide  another 
exception. 

(i)  Wedding  garments. — The  sexual  dress  is  at 
marriage  intensified  by  the  principle  of  affirmation, 
not  of  sexuality,  but  of  personality.  It  is  an 
occasion  of  expansion,  of  augmentation ;  as  the 
social  expression  of  the  crisis  of  love  (the  culmina- 
tion of  human  energy  and  well-being),  it  is  precisely 
adapted.  Often,  for  example,  the  pair  assume 
super-humanity,  and  are  treated  as  royal  persons. 
A  speciaV  and  distinctive  dress  for  the  bride  is  a 
widely  spread  fashion.  As  a  rule,  the  bride  herself 
is  supposed  to  make  the  dress.  With  marriage, 
housekeeping  begins,  and,  as  in  Norway,  Scotland, 
India,  and  elsewhere,  the  bride  supplies  the  house- 
hold linen,  often  including  the  personal  linen  of  the 
husband.  The  variety  of  wedding  dress  is  endless. 
Frequently  each  famuy  supplies  the  other. 

In  North  India  the  bride's  dress  is  yellow,  or  red — colours 
which  'repel  demons.'  The  Majhwar  pair  wear  white, but  after 
the  anointing  nut  on  coloured  clothes.s 

EngliBh  brides  wear  a  white  dress.  So  did  Hebrew  brides. 
Old  Enslisb  folklore  directed  that  a  bride  must  wear  'Some- 
thing old,  something  new,  something  borrowed,  something 
blue.'*  The  Hindu  bridegroom  supplies  the  cloth  for  the 
wadding  robes  o(  the  bride.  The  tact  is  (see  below)  that  there 
U  among  the  Hiiidus,  not  merely  a  dowry,  but  an  mterchange 
of  gifta ;  furniture  and  clothes  being  the  principal  component*. 
When  preMnted,  the  clothes  are  put  on  :  this  forms  a  pre- 
liminary mkrri«a»oereinony.o  The  gorgeous  flowered  embroid- 
ery, jphviki^,  of  the  Jilts  is  prominent  in  their  wedding  dre^s. 

I  Ombb,  69. 

»  Bruce,  TravtU  to  diacaver  the  Sonne  of  the  Nile,  Edinburgh, 
1806,  iv.  474. 

-IP™"''*'  *"'  '«•  (l***)  126 f.;  Smith,  DB  ii.  2S1 ;  Crooke, 
J'iPii.  2(jlt.,  TCui.  4M. 
«  Crooke,  FL  Ix.  127  f.  i  Padfleld,  116. 


Magnificence,  generally,  is  the  characteristic  of 
wedding  garments  throughout  the  world ;  white  is 
frequent,  as  an  expression  of  virginity.  lied  is 
often  used,  as  an  uncon.scious  adaptation  to  the 
circninstances  of  expansion. 

Special  garments  or  8peciali7.ed  forms  of  gar- 
ments are  less  common  than  '  best  clothes '  and 
ornament. 

The  Korean  bridegroom  elect,  often  betrothed  at  the  age  of 
five,  wears  a  red  jaclcet  a8  a  mark  of  engagement!  On  the  day 
before  marriage  the  lionian  bride  put  otf  the  toga  proBtexta, 
which  was  depoflited  before  the  Lares,  and  put  on  the  tuniai 
recta  or  regiUa.  This  was  woven  in  one  piece  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  It  was  fastened  with  a  woollen  girdle  tied  in 
the  knot  of  Hercules,  nodtur  IlerciUeus.^  In  European  folklore 
an  analogue  is  to  be  found  in  the  trtie  lovers'  knot,  the  idea 
being  a  maffical  and  later  a  symbolical  knitting  together  of  the 
wedded  pur.  The  hair  of  the  bride  was  arranged  in  six  locks, 
and  was  ceremonially  parted  with  the  ojtlibaris  hajsla.  She 
wore  a  wreath  of  flowers,  gathered  by  her  own  hands.3 

Some  cases  of  investiture  follow. 

On  the  wedding  night  the  bride  of  the  Koita  people  is  de- 
corated. Coco-nut  oil  is  put  on  her  thighs.  .She  wear?  a  new 
petticoat.  Eed  lines  are  painted  on  her  face,  and  her  armlets 
are  painted.  Her  hair  is  comtied  and  anointed  with  oil,  and  in 
her  locks  are  scarlet  hibiscus  flowers.  The  yroom  wears  a  head- 
dress of  cassowary  feathers ;  his  face  is  painted  with  red  and 
yellow  streaks,  and  his  ears  are  decorated  with  dried  tails  of 
pigs.^  The  Hindu  at  marriage  is  invested  by  the  bride's  parents 
with  the  two  additional  skeins  necessary  to  make  the  full  com- 
plement of  the  yajflCtpavita,  the  sacred  thread,  of  the  married 
man. 5  The  Javanese  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  the  garments  of 
a  chief.  The  idea  is 'to  represent  him  as  of  exalted  rank.' **  The 
Malays  term  the  bridegroom  ra^'a«aAart,  the  *  one-day  king.' 7 
The  dressing  up  of  both  bride  and  groom  and  all  parties  present, 
for  the  bridal  procession  of  the  Miuangkabauers,  is  very  remark- 
able. 

The  bridal  veil,  originally  concealing  the  face, 
occurs  in  China,  Korea,  Manchuria,  Burma,  Persia, 
Russia,  Bulgaria,  and  in  various  modified  forms 
throughout  European  and  the  majority  of  great 
civilizations,  ancient  and  modern.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  bride  wore  a  long  veil  and  a  garland. 
"The  Druse  bride  wears  a  long  red  veil,  which  her 
husband  removes  in  the  bridal  chamber.  An 
Egyptian  veil,  boorlco,  conceals  all  the  face  except 
the  eyes,  and  reaches  to  the  feet.  It  is  of  black 
silk  for  married  and  white  for  unmarried  women." 
Various  considerations  suggest  that  the  veil  is  in 
origin  rather  an  affirmation  of  the  face,  as  a  human 
and  particularly  a  sexual  glory,  than  a  conceal- 
ment, though  the  emphasizing  of  maidenly  modesty 
comes  in  as  a  secondary  and  still  more  prominent 
factor.  The  veil  also  serves  as  an  expression  of 
the  head  and  the  hair.  These  are  also  augmented 
by  various  decorations. 

The  wedding  dress  often  coincides  with,  or  is 
equivalent  to,  the  grade-dress  of  the  married. 

The  Btokt  as  a  badge  of  lawful  wedlock  was  the  distinctive 
garment  of  ancient  Roman  wives.'*  It  was  an  ample  outer  tunic 
m  design,  and  possibly  is  to  be  identified  with  the  bridal  tuniai 
recta.  Among  the  Ilereros,  after  the  wedding  meal,  the  bri<le's 
mother  puts  upon  the  bride  the  cap  and  the  dress  of  married 
women.i"  The  *  big  garment,'  ear-rings,  and  the  iron  necklace 
distinguish  Masai  married  women  from  girls.ii 

Further  social  stages  are  marked  by  distinctive 
dress,  such  as  pregnancy,  motherhood,  and,  more 
rareVy,  fatherhood. 

As  soon  as  aWa-taveita  bride  becomes  pregnant, '  she  is  dressed 
with  much  display  of  beads,  and  over  her  eyes  a  deep  fringe  of 
tiny  iron  chains  is  hung,  which  bides  her  and  also  prevents  her 
from  seeing  clearly.'  An  old  woman  attend.s  her,  '  to  screen  her 
from  all  excitement  and  danger  until  the  expected  event  has 
taken  place.'  1^   Among  Cameroon  tribes  is  found  the  custom  of 

1  Saunderson,  in  JAI  xxiv.  305. 

a  Whittuck,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Or.  otid  Rom.  Ant.*,  1800,  «.r. 
*  Matrimonium.' 
a  Ih.  «  Seligmann,  78.  »  Padfleld,  123. 

6  Veth,  Joi'O,  1876,  1.  632-5. 

7  O.  A.  Wilken,  in  Byd.  tot  ie  Tool-,  Land-,  en  VoUcenhinde 
Sederl.-lniii,  xxiviii.  (1889)  424. 

e  Doolittle,  1. 79 ;  Orilfls,  249  ;  Anderson,  Mandalay  to  Motnien, 
1876,  p.  141 ;  FL  i.  489 :  Sinolair-Brophy,  Bulgaria.  1869,  p.  73  ; 
Ralston,  Songg  of  the  Rmsian  People,  1872,  p.  280 ;  Chasseaud, 
The  Drueee,  1865,  p.  166  ;  Lane,  i.  62. 

»  Smith's  Did.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  ArU.*  t.v. 

10  J.  Irle,  Die  Herero,  Outersloh,  1906,  p.  106  f.      "  Holiia,  282. 

13  H.  II.  Johnston,  in  JAI  xr.  (1886)  8  f. ;  New,  EaeUm  Afriea, 
1874,  p.  360  f. 
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girls  remaining  naked  until  the  birth  of  the  Srst  child  1  (see 
above).  The  bride  in  South  Slavonia  used  to  wear  a  veil  until 
the  birth  of  the  Brst  child. '■!  When  the  birth  of  twins  talies 
place,  the  Ilerero  parents  are  immediately  undressed,  previously 
to  being  specially  attired.  The  detail  shows  the  importance  of 
immediate  assimilation  to  the  new  state. 

After  childbirth  the  mother  passes  througli  a 
stage  of  recover,^-,  of  isolation,  with  her  babe,  often 
expressed  by  a  costiiuie.  At  its  end  she  assumes 
the  costume  of  normal  life  which  has  been  tem- 
porarily suspended,  or  a  special  costume  of  her  new 
grade  of  maternity. 

(5)  Secondary  social  grades. — The  distinction  of 
dress  is  carried  into  all  divisions  of  society  that  are 
secondary  to  the  biological.  In  India  the  various 
castes  wear  clothes  ditt'ering  both  in  colour  apd  in 
cut.'  In  ancient  times  the  law  was  that  the  Sadra 
should  use  the  cast-off  garments,  shoes,  sitting- 
mats,  and  umbrellas  of  the  higher  castes.*  All 
Brahmans,  as  all  members  of  each  caste,  dress 
alike,  except  as  regards  the  quality  of  material.' 
The  turban  in  India,  borrowed  from  the  Musal- 
mans,  is  folded  ditl'erently  according  to  caste.' 

The  chief  epochs  in  military  uniform  are  marked 
by  metal-armour,  which,  when  rendered  obsolete 
by  fire-arms,  gave  place  to  the  other  component, 
splendour  or  gaudiness  ;  and  lastly,  in  recent  years, 
by  adaptation,  for  concealment,  to  the  colour  of 
the  country.'  Amongst  the  Nahuas  the  standing 
of  warriors  was  marked  by  distinctive  costumes. 
The  sole  test  for  promotion  was  the  capture  of  so 
many  prisoners. '  A  secondary  motive  of  splendour 
in  uniform  is  illustrated  bjr  the  grotesque  costumes 
often  worn  in  barbarism,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  the  enemy.  The  Nagas  wear  tails  of  liair, 
which  they  wag  in  defiance  of  the  foe.  The  hair 
of  the  head  is  long  and  flowing,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  useful  in  distracting  tlie  aim.' 

The  investiture  of  a  knight  in  the  period  of 
chivalry  was  practically  a  sacrament,  and  the  arms 
were  delivered  to  him  by  the  priest.'"  Even  in 
the  mimic  warfare  of  the  tournament,  the  armour 
was  placed  in  a  monastery  before  tlie  jousting 
began." 

The  so-called  secret  societies  of  the  lower  cul- 
tures have  their  closest  parallel  in  the  masonic 
institutions.  MeduEval  gilds  and  similar  corpora- 
tions, together  with  the  modern  club,  are,  apart  from 
special  purooses,  examples  of  the  free  phty  of  the 
social  im{>ulse.  At  the  initiation  to  the  Duk-Duk 
secret  society  of  New  Britain  the  novice  receives  a 
ceremonial  dress  ;  this  terminates  the  iirocess." 

Throughout  barbarian  and  civilized  history  pro- 
fessions and  offices  of  every  kind  have  followed  the 
role  of  a  distinctive  costume.  Various  factors  in 
social  evolution  tend  to  reduce  these  differences  in 
Western  civilization  by  an  increasing  use  of  mufti 
on  official  occasions,  but  tlie  inertia  of  such  pro- 
fessions as  tlie  legal  resists  tliis.  In  the  East,  on 
the  other  hand,  European  dress  invades  the  ancient 
culture,  but  the  assimilation  is  still  problematic. 
To  the  Mandarin,  for  instance,  his  dress  is  a 
second  nature. 

(6)  The  dress  of  sanciiti/.— One  of  the  longest 
and  most  varied  chapters  in  the  hi-story  of  dress  is 
that  dealing  with  the  garb  of  permanent  i-acred 
grades,  priestly,  royal,  and  the  like,  and  of  tem- 

'  Hatter,  Nord-Uinterland  von  Kamerun,  Brunswick,  190^ 
p.  421.  ' 

'  i\  8.  Krauss,  SUte  u.  Branch  der  Sudalaven,  Vienna,  1886, 
p.  460. 

»  Dubois,  19.  *  SBE  ii.  (1807)  233. 

5  Dubois.  X,n.  8  Monier.Williauis,  396. 

'  The  principle  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  at  various 
ttmes  by  the  adoption  of  green  uniforms  for  operations  in  forest 
countries. 

«  Payne,  11.  481.       »  Woodthorpe,  in  JAI  xx.  «0, 197. 
j»  Westermarck,  Ml  i.  353,  quoting  authorities. 
"  Sainte-I'alaye,  Mitnoirea  gur  faiieienm  chevalerie,  Paris. 
1781, 1.  1.',].  ' 

•»  B.  farkioson,  Ih-eungJahre  in  derSOdtee,  Stuttgart  1907 
pp.  682-«.  »      .        . 
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porary  saoredness,  as  in  the  case  of  worshippers, 
pilgrims,  and  victims.  Some  examples  have  been 
incidentally  noticed ;  a  brief  reference  to  certain 
types  must  suffice  here. 

In  ancient  India  the  ascetic  had  to  wear  coarse,  worn-out 
garments,  and  his  hair  was  clipped.  The  hermit  wore  skins  or 
tattered  garments — the  term  may  include  bark-  or  grass-cloth — 
and  Ilia  hair  was  braided.  The  &)idtaka  wore  clothes  not  old  or 
dirty.  He  wore  the  sacred  string.  He  was  forbidden  to  use 
garments,  shoes,  or  string  which  had  been  worn  by  others. 
The  student  for  his  upper  dress  wore  the  skin  of  an  antelope  or 
other  animal,  for  his  lower  garment  a  cloth  of  hemp,  or  flax,  or 
wool.  He  wore  the  girdle  of  a  Brahman,  a  triple  cord  of  JUutlja 
grass.  A  Ksatriya  wore  as  his  cord  a  bow-string  ;  a  Vaiiya  a 
cord  of  hemp.l  The  religious  character  of  this  caste-system 
renders  the  inclusion  of  the  four  last  grades  convenient. 

Temporarily,  in  worship  and  on  pilgrimage,  the 
ordinary  member  of  an  organized  faith  assumes  a 
quasi-sacerdotal  character. 

For  the  hajj  to  Mecca  the  Musalman  must  wear  no  other  gar- 
ments than  the  iiiram,  consisting  of  two  seamless  wrappers, 
one  passed  round  the  loins,  the  other  over  the  shoulders,  the 
head  being  uncovered.  The  ceremony  of  putting  them  on  at 
a  pilgrims'^  ' station '  is  alihram,  ' the  making  unlawful '  (of 
ordinary  garments  and  behaviour  and  occupations).  The  cere- 
mony of  taking  them  off  is  al-ihldl,  '  the  making  lawful.'  The 
hajji  shaves  his  head  when  the  pilgrimage  is  over."-*  According 
to  some,  the  ilirdin  is  the  shroud  prepared  in  the  event  of  the 
hajjVt  death. ^  More  likely  it  is  preserved  and  used  as  a  shroud 
when  he  dies. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  costume  of  Japanese  pilgrims 
is  the  oiznru,  a  Jacket  which  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  each 
shrine  visited.  '  The  three  breadths  of  material  used  in  the 
sewing  of  this  holy  garment  typify  the  three  great  Buddhist 
deities— Aniida,  Kwaimon,  and  Seishi.  The  garment  itself  is 
always  carefully  preserved  after  the  return  home,  and  when  the 
owner  dies  he  is  clad  iu  it  for  burial.'* 

The  dress  of  worshippers  varies  between  '  decent 
apparel '  and  garments  of  assimilation  to  the  god 
or  the  victim  or  the  priest.  As  in  the  case  of  Baal- 
worship,'  the  garments  were  often  kept  in  the 
shrine,  and  assumed  on  entrance.  In  certain  rites 
both  Dionysus  and  his  worshippers  wore  fawn- 
skins.  The  Bacchanals  wore  the  skins  of  goats.' 
The  veil  of  the  worshipper  has  been  referred  to. 
In  the  earliest  Christian  period  a  controversy 
seems  to  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  fenial^ 
head-dress  during  worship.'  In  the  modem  custom 
the  niale  head-dress  is  removed,  the  female  is 
retained.  Academies  sonietiiiies  preserve  the  rule 
of  a  special  vestment  for  worshippers,  whether  lay 
or  priestly. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  dress  of  joghors, 
troubadours,  and  trouvh-es  was  an  assimilation  to 
the  sacerdotal.'  From  the  same  mediaeval  period 
comes  the  record  of  'singing  robes.' 

(7)  Priestly  and  royal  robes.— The  dress  of  tlie 
sacred  world  tends  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  pro- 
fane. Apart  from  the  impulse — to  be  traced  in 
the  mentality  of  medicine-men — to  impress  one's 
personality  upon  the  audience  by  the  fantastic  and 
tlie  grotesque,  there  is  here  the  expression  of  the 
fundamental  opposition  between  natural  and  super- 
natural social  functions. 

The  garh  of  Tshi  priests  and  priestesses  differs  from  ortlinary 
dress.  Their  hair  is  long  and  unkempt,  while  the  lav  fashion  ia 
to  wear  it  short.  The  layman,  if  well-to-do,  wears  bright  cloth  ■ 
the  priest  may  wear  only  plain  cloth,  which  is  dyed  red-brown 
with  mangrove-tan.  Priests  and  priestesses,  when  about  to 
communicate  with  the  god,  wear  a  white  linen  cap.  On  holy 
days  they  wear  white  cloth,  and  on  certain  occasions,  not 
explained,  their  bodies  are  painted  with  white  clay.  White 
and  black  beads  are  generally  worn  round  the  neck.s  The  Ewe 
priests  wear  white  caps.  The  priestesses  wear  steeple-crowned 
hats  with  wide  brims.  Priests  wear  white  clothes.  Priestesses 
wear  'gay  cloths '  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  a  kerchief  over  the 
breaHt.^'> 

The  survival  of  some  antique  mode  often  suffices, 

through  various  accidents  and  modifications,  for 

the  priestly  {;arb,  other  than  sacerdotal  vestments. 

Thus,  the  ncinium,  a  small  antique  mantle,  was 

'  'Lawsof  Manu,'in.9BBl[xv.  ch.  vi.  44,  62,6, 15,iv.  34-36  60 
»  E.  Sell,  Faith  «}  Iglam  2.  1S9«,  pp.  279,  289. 

3  liurton,  El-Medinah  and  Mecca,  ed.  1898,  i.  139. 

4  B.  II.  Chainlierlain,  in  JAI  xxii.  (1893) .idO. 

5  Cf.  2  K  1022.  6  Frazcr,  Gii2  ii.  ico. 

1 9'-n  ''^i,""^.-  w         ,  ?  "Spencer,  Prin.  q/ Socio!.  Ui.  222. 
'  A.  B.  Ellis,  Tihi-gpeakitij/  Peoples,  128  f. 
"  Ellis,  Ewe-gpeaking  Peoples,  143,  146. 
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vrorn  by  the  magisttr  of  the  Fratres  Arvales  and  by 
eamiili  peneralfy. 

The  history  of  the  dress  of  the  Christian  nriest- 
hood  is  a  striking  example  of  this.  Here  also  we 
find  the  principle  of  opposition  to  the  lay-garb. 
The  democratic  and  non- professional  character  of 
primitive  Christianity  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  A.D.  428  Pope  Celestinus  censured  Galilean 
bishops  who  wore  clress  different  from  that  of  the 
laity.  They  hod  been  monks,  and  retained  the 
pallium  and  girdle  instead  of  assuming  the  tunic 
and  toga  of  tlie  superior  layman.'  It  is  curious 
that  the  social  instinct  towards  differentiation  of 
dress  to  mark  differentiation  of  social  function 
was  resisted  so  long.  But  in  the  6th  cent,  the 
civil  dress  of  the  clergy  automatically  became  dif- 
ferent from  the  dress  of  the  country,  since,  while 
the  laity  departed  from  the  ancient  type,  the 
clergy  withstood  all  such  evolution.  Thus,  in  the 
Western  Empire  the  clergy  retained  the  toga  and 
long  tunic,  while  the  laity  wore  the  short  tunic, 
trousers,  and  cloak  of  the  Teutons,  the  gens 
bracata.  Gregory  the  Great  would  have  no  person 
about  him  cla3  in  the  '  barbarian '  dress.  He  en- 
forced on  his  entourage  the  garb  of  old  Rome, 
trabeata  Latiniias.  This  cleavage  was  gradually 
enforced,  and  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards  the 
clergy  were  forbidden  by  various  canons  to  wear 
long  hair,  arms,  or  purple,  and,  generally,  the 
secular  dress. 

The  characteristic  garb  of  the  Christian  clergy, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  was  the  long  tunic. 
Originally  it  appears  to  have  been  white.  Then 
its  evolution  divided ;  the  alb  derived  from  it  on 
the  one  side,  the  civil  tunic  in  sober  colours  on  the 
other.  For  the  civil  dre-ss  the  dignified  toga  was 
added  to  constitute  full  dress ;  for  use  in  inclement 
weather  the  casula  or  cappa,  an  overcoat  (pluviale) 
with  a  cowl,  was  adopted.  The  last-named  gar- 
ment similarly  divided  into  the  ecclesiastic  cope, 
and  the  civil  over-cloak.  The  long  tunic  still  sur- 
vives in  three  forms — the  surplice,  the  cassock,  and 
the  frock  coat.  Its  fashion  in  the  last  instance 
superseded  the  toga,  which  again  survives  in  the 
academic  gown. 

The  evolution  of  vestments  is  in  harmony  with 
the  psychology  of  dress  generally,  and  in  many 
aspects  illustrates  it  forcibly.  With  the  vestment 
the  priest  puts  on  a  '  character '  of  divinity.  By 
change  of  vestments  he  multiplies  the  Divine  force 
while  showing  its  different  aspects.  The  changing 
of  vestments  has  a  powerful  psychical  appeal. 
The  dress  is  a  material  link  between  liis  person 
and  the  supernatural ;  it  absorbs,  as  it  were,  the 
rays  of  Deity,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  inspires 
the  human  wearer.  The  dress  is  accordingly  re- 
garded not  as  an  expression  of  the  personality  of 
the  wearer,  but  as  imposing  upon  nim  a  super- 
personality.  This  idea  is  implicit  in  every  form  of 
dress.  Dress  is  a  social  body-surface,  and  even  in 
sexual  dress,  military  uniform,  professional  and 
official  dress  the  idea  that  the  dress  has  the  pro- 
perties of  the  state  inherent  in  it  is  often  quite 
explicit.  Further,  the  dress  gives  admission  to  the 
grade.  In  particular  cases  of  solemnity  a  dress 
serves  to  render  the  person  sacrosanct.  Thus  the 
Australian  messenger  is  sacred  by  reason  of  his 
red  cap.' 

A  temporary  sacred  garment  may  even  be  used 
sacriCcially.  At  the  Zulu  festival  of  the  new 
fruits,  the  king  danced  in  a  mantle  of  grass  or  of 
herbs  and  com  leaves,  which  was  then  torn  up  and 
trodden  into  the  fields.'    In  such  cases  there  is 

1  Ohectham,  in  Smlth-Cheetham's  DC  A,  ».t>.  'Dress.' 

«  J.  Kraser,  81. 

s  J.  HhooUr,  27 ;  N.  Isaacs,  li.  293.  Frazcr,  who  cites  the 
custom,  susgeats  that  in  earlier  times  the  king  himself  was 
■lain  and  placed  on  the  flelda  (ftB^  iL  828).  The  suggestion  is 
unnecessary. 


laps  a  reverse  assimilation  of  virtue  from  the 


sacred  person. 

lioyal  dress  in  civilization  tends  to  combine  the 
principles  of  military  dress  and  the  tradition  of  the 
long  robes  of  ancient  autocracy.  The  subject 
needs  a  special  analysis.  The  aistinctive  head- 
dress, the  crown,  probably  is  an  accidental  survival 
of  a  military  fillet,  confining  the  long  hair  which 
among  the  Franks  was  a  mark  of  royalty.'  But  its 
significance  is  in  line  with  the  general  principle, 
and  it  is  eventually  an  affirmation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  head,  the  crown  of  the  human  organism. 

Among  the  earliest  cultnre.s,  social  authority 
tends  to  adopt  a  specific  garb. 

The  headmen  of  the  Nagas  wear  a  special  dress.s  The  prlect- 
king  of  the  Habb^^s  wears  a  distinctive  costume.3  The  Kyasa- 
land  tribes  commission  the  man  who  buried  the  dead  chief  to 
cover  the  new  chief  with  a  rc<l  blanket.  *  This  he  does,  at  the 
same  time  hitting  him  hard  on  the  head.'  * 

Ideas  of  purity  readily  attach  themselves  to 
priestly  and  royal  garments.  In  the  following 
case  there  seems  to  be  some  survival  from  Zoroas- 
trianism. 

Among  the  Kafirs  of  the  Hindu  Eush,  men  prejiaring  for  the 
office  of  headman  wear  a  senii-sacred  uniform  which  may  on  no 
account  be  defiled  by  coming  into  contact  with  dogs.  These 
men,  kaneagh,  '  were  nervously  afraid  of  dogs,  which  had  to  be 
fastened  up  whenever  one  of  these  august  personages  was  seen 
to  approach.  The  dressing  has  to  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  care  in  a  place  which  cannot  be  defiled  with  dogs.'^ 

Other  less  prevalent  details  of  royal  raiment  are 
such  as  the  girdle  and  the  veil. 

In  ancient  Tahiti  the  king  at  his  investiture  was  girded  with 
a  sacred  girdle  of  red  feathers,  which  was  a  symbol  of  the 
gods.6  In  Africa  veiling  the  face  is  a  general  custom  of  royalty.? 
The  pall  of  European  monarcha,  originally  bestowed  l)y  the 
rope,  typifies  their  sacerdotal  function. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  each  article  of  a  royal 
panoply  to  carry  a  special  symbolism,  significant 
of  the  kingly  duties  and  powers,  just  as  the  articles 
of  the  sacerdotal  dress  express  Divine  functions 
and  attributes. 

(8)  Tfu  dress  of  tfus  gods. — Frazer  has  shown 
reason  for  believing  that  the  costume  of  the  Roman 
god  and  of  the  Roman  king  was  the  same.  Probably 
the  king  wa.s  dressed  in  the  garments  of  Juppiter, 
borrowed  from  the  Capitoline  temple.'  In  the 
earlier  theory  of  society  the  gods  are  a  special 
class  or  grade  in  the  community.  Their  dress 
has  not  infrequently  been  an  important  detail 
in  the  social  imagination,  and  has  even  formed 
a  considerable  item  in  the  national  budget.  In  so 
far  as  they  stand  for  super-humanity,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  their  raiment  is  the  costliest  and 
finest  that  can  be  obtained. 

Amongst  the  Nahuas,  clothes  were  not  the  least  important 
material  both  of  sacrifice  and  of  ministration  to  the  gods,  '  The 
finest  cotton  and  woollen  styittu  are  not  only  employed  in  their 
clothing,  but  are  lavishly  burnt  in  their  sacrifices. '«  Tlie  gods 
of  Peru  had  their  own  herds  of  llamas  and  paces,  whose  wool 
was  woven  for  their  robes, 1*>  and  virgin-priestesses  spun  and 
wove  it  and  made  it  up  into  dress,  il  The  Vedic  gods  wore 
clothe8.12  The  Egj-ptian  and  Chalda>an  priests  dressed  their 
gods  and  performed  their  toilet,!'  as  Hindu  priests  do  now.  The 
ancient  Arabs  clothed  idols  with  garments. '"^  In  Samoa  sacred 
stones  were  clothed ;  '^  and  the  images  of  the  ancient  Peruvians 
wore  garments.  !•* 

The  most  artistic  of  races  preserved  for  a  long  time  the  non- 
aesthetic  but  anthropomorpliic  custom  of  clothing  statues  with 
real  clothes.  The  image  of  Apollo  at  Amyclx  had  a  new  coat 
woven  lor  him  every  year  by  women  secluded  for  the  work  in  a 
special  chamber.i?  Every  fourth  year  a  robe  woven  by  a  coll^ 
of  sixteen  women  was  placed  on  the  image  of  Hera  at  Olympta. 


1  Frazer,  Early  History  o/  the  Kingthip^  198. 
'  T.  C.  Hodson,  24. 

3  L.  Desplagnes,  Le  Plateau  central  nigirUn,  Paris,  1907, 
p.  821  f. 
*  Stannuo,  in  JAI  x\.  316. 

6  O.  S.  Robertson,   The   Kafirs  qf  the  Hindu  Kuth,  1898, 
p.  466. 

«  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  1829,  ii.  364  f. 

7  Frazer,  GBS,  pt  ii.  p.  120.  «  Frazer,  Kimjship,  197. 
»  Payne,  i.  436.            '»  lb.  437.            "  lb.  608,  510,  ii.  641. 

"  Oldenlwrg,  Itel.  des  Veda,  .104,  366  f. 

is  G.  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Cicilization  2, 1898,  pp.  110,  679 ;  Ball, 
in  PSBA,  xiv.  (1892)1531. 
14  Wellhausen,  iii.  98 ;  cf.  Is  3022.        la  Turner,  268. 
M  Acosta,  lliat.  of  the  Indies  (Hakluyt  Society,  1880),  ii.  ST8. 
17  Pausan.  iii.  16.  2, 19.  2. 
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Before  starting  work  they  purified  themselves  with  water  and 
the  blood  of  pigs.i  The  image  of  Asklepioa  at  Titane  wore  a 
mantle  and  a  shirt  of  white  wool.3  Zeus  in  an  oracle  com- 
manded the  Athenians  to  give  Dione  at  Dodona  new  clothes.3 
The  image  of  Hera  at  Samos  possessed  a  wardrobe  of  garments, 
white,  blue,  and  purple  ;  some  the  worse  for  wear.*  The  bronze 
statue  at  Elis  of  a  man  leaning  on  his  spear,  called  the  Satrap, 
wore  a  garment  of  fine  linen.s  The  image  of  Brauronian 
Artemis  on  the  Acroj>oli8  was  covered  with  many  robes,  offered 
by  devout  women.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  image  of 
lUthjria  at  jEgium.6  The  magnificent  robe,  first  used  as  a  sail 
for  the  sacred  ship  and  then  presented  to  the  image  of 
Athene  at  the  Panathenaea,  is  famoiis.  The  image  was  the  old 
wooden  Athene  Polias  of  the  Erechtheum.  It  was  clothed  in  the 
robe.    This  was  woven  every  fourth  year  by  two  Arrhephoroi.7 

The  dress  of  the  god  not  seldom  becomes  a  thing 
in  itself,  just  as  the  dress  of  a  priest  or  a  king  may 
itself  be  his  substitute. 

The  Polynesians  employed  tapa  in  many  ritualistic  ways. 
Idols  were  robed  in  choice  cloths.  Every  three  months  they 
were  brought  out,  exposed  to  the  sun  (the  term  for  this  being 
mehtaX  re-anointed  with  oil,  and  returned  to  their  wrappings. 
The  god  Oro  was  supposed  to  be  contained  in  a  bundle  of 
cloths,8  Matting  and  sinnet  were  similarly  used.  Papo,  the 
Savaian  god  of  war,  was  '  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  old 
rotten  matting  about  3  yards  long  Snd  4  inches  in  width.'  Idols 
were  covered  with  'curiously  netted  sinnet,'  just  as  was  the 
hft^>aX6^  at  DelpbL  In  Mangaia  the  gods  were  'well  wrapped 
in  native  cloth ' ;  one  god  was  *  made  entirely  of  sinnet.'  ^  Tlie 
Tahttian  word  for  sinnet  is  aha,  and  the  first  enemy  killed  was 
called  aha^  because  a  piece  of  sinnet  was  tied  to  him.!*} 

The  term  *  ephod '  in  the  OT  apparently  bears  three  meanings. 
(1)  It  is  part  of  the  high  priest's  dress.  Worn  over  the  *  robe  of 
the  ephod,'  it  was  made  of  gold,  threads  of  blue  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  hnen.  Its  shape  and  character  are  doubtful.  Held  at  the 
shoulders  by  two  clasps,  it  was  bound  round  the  waist  with  a 
*  curious '  girdle.  (2)  The  term  seems  to  be  used  for  a  garment 
set  apart  for  priestly  use  only.  (3)  There  is  the  ephod  which  is 
an  image  or  its  equivalent.  Passages  like  Jg  8^  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  it  as  a  garment.  But,  apart  from  questions  of 
verbal  interpretation  which  in  some  cases  are  very  obscure.n  it 
is  possible  to  regard  the  ephod  as  a  worshipped  garment,  the 
practice  being  found  elsewhere,  or  as  a  garment  enclosing  or 
covering  an  image.  13 

Various  Divine  objects,  symbols,  or  emblems 
may  be  clothed.  In  Uganaa  a  jar  swathed  in 
bark-cloth,  and  decorated  so  as  to  look  like  a  man, 
represented  the  dead  king.^  The  Bhagats  make 
an  image  of  wood  and  put  clothes  and  ornaments 
upon  it.  It  is  then  sacrificed.'*  Such  cases  involve 
impersonation.  Even  an  emblem  like  the  Cross, 
when  veiled  on  Good  Friday,  or  sacred  centres  like 
the  Ka'ba  and  the  6pupa\6s,  wlien  clothed,  decor- 
ated, or  veiled,  acquire  a  certain  personal  quality. 
The  line  is  not  always  easily  drawn  between  cover- 
ing and  clothing. 

In  the  highest  stages  of  theistic  ima^nation  the 
dress  of  a  god  tends  to  be  metaphorical.  He  is 
clothed  with  the  blue  sky,'*  with  light,  with 
clouds,  or  with  thunder,  with  majesty,  power,  and 
splendour. 

(9)  The  drefts  of  victims. — By  dressing  an  inani- 
mate object,  an  animal,  or  a  plant,  a  human 
quality  is  placed  upon  it.  It  thus  becomes  a 
member  of  society,  by  which  capacity  its  saving 
force  is  enlianced.  It  does  not  follow  that  being 
so  garbed  it  is  a  substitute  for  a  previous  liuman 
sacrifice.  Even  gifts  may  be  so  personalized.  The 
Malays  dress  and  decorate  buffaloes  which  are 
presented  as  a  gift."  But  the  principle  is  re- 
markably dominant  in  the  case  ot  sacrifices  and 
effigies. 

J  Pausan.  v.  16.  3  Frazer,  Pausanias,  ii.  674  f. 

'  Hyperides,  iii.  43  f. 

*Curtius,  Insckriften  von  Samos  (a  list  is  given),  pp.  10  f. 
17  ff. 

»  Pausan.  vi.  25.  5.  8  lb.  i.  23.  9,  vii.  23.  5. 

7  Frazer,  Pau»ania9,  ii.  574  f. 

8  Ellis,  Pob/nes,  Researches,  t  335 ;  Cook,  Voyages,  1790,  p. 
1542 ;  Williams,  Misatumary  Enterprise,  1838,  p.  152. 

»  Williams,  375 ;  Ellis,  i.  337 ;  Gill,  Myths,  107,  Jottings  from 
the  Pacific,  1885,  p.  206.  Sinnet  or  sennit  is  plaited  palm-leaf 
strips. 

10  Davies,  Diet,  of  the  Tahit.  Dialect,  1867,  s.v. 

"  Jg  17». 

13  8.  B.  Driver,  In  BDB,  s.v. ;  I.  Benzinger  and  L.  Ginsberg,  in 
JB.  s.v. ;  Ex  28«  2»ft  393,  Lr  87  ;  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  vii.  5. 

"  J.  Boflcoe.  quoted  by  Frazer,  GB^  il.  68  f. 

M  DaltoD,  Eihnol.  of  Bengal,  258  f. 
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There  are  cases  of  a  reverse  impersonation  : 
After  killing  a  bear,  the  Koriaks  dress  a  man  in  its  skin,  and 
dance  round  him,  saying  that  they  had  not  slain  the  hear.i 
When  Nutkas  had  killed  a  bear,  they  put  a  chief's  bonnet  on 
its  head  and  offered  it  food. 2 

Ordinary  impersonation  is  more  frequent. 

Russian  peasants  dress  up  a  birch  tree  in  woman's  clothes.3 
At  the  Little  Dsedala  the  Platteans  dressed  a  wooden  image 
made  roughly  from  a  tree,  and  decorated  it  as  a  bride.*  The  last 
sheaf  of  corn  and  similar  representations  of  the  corn-spirit  are 
dressed  in  women's  clothes  at  European  harvests.^  The  old 
Peruvians  had  a  similar  rite,  and  dressed  a  bunch  of  maize  in 
women's  clothes.6  The  effigy  called  '  Death,'  torn  in  pieces  by 
Silesian  villagers,  is  dressed  m  their  best  clothes. 7  The  image 
of  '  Death '  in  Transylvania  is  dressed  in  '  the  holiday  attire  of 
a  young  peasant  woman,  with  a  red  hood,  silver  brooches,  and  a 
profusion  of  ribbons  at  the  arms  and  breast.' 8  The  Iroquois 
sacrificed  two  white  dogs,  decorated  with  red  paint,  wampum, 
feathers,  and  ribbons. 9  The  human  scapegoat  of  Thuringia 
was  dressed  in  mourning  garb.^o  The  scapegoat  of  Massiliawas 
dressed  in  sacred  garments.ii  The  human  victims  of  the 
Mexicans  were  dressed  in  the  ornaments  of  the  god,  in  gorgeous 
attire.  In  some  cases  when  the  body  was  flayed,  a  priest  dressed 
himself  in  the  skin  to  represent  the  deity.12  The  human  victim 
of  Durostolum  was  clothed  in  royal  attire  to  represent  Saturn. 
The  mock-king  in  various  lands  is  dressed  in  royal  robes,  actual 
or  sham. 13  The  reasons  for  the  various  dresses  just  enumerated 
are  sufficiently  clear. 

Dress,  by  personalizing  a  victim,  provides  a  con- 
venient method  of  substitution.  "Wnen  the  oracle 
ordered  the  sacrifice  of  a  maiden,  a  goat  was 
dressed  as  a  girl  and  slain  instead.^*  Such  cases 
may  be  etiological  myths,  but  they  may  well  have 
actually  occurred.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  as 
has  already  been  urged,  that  all  cases  of  a  humanly 
clothed  animal  or  vegetable  victim  represent  sub- 
stitution for  an  originally  human  sacrifice. 

The  principle  of  assimilation  to  a  particular  en- 
vironment, which  is  the  focus  of  the  ceremony, 
has  striking  illustrations. 

In  a  folk-drama  of  Moravia,  Winter  is  represented  by  an  old 
man  muffled  in  furs,  and  wearing  a  bearskin  cap.      Girls  in 

freen  danced  round  a  May-tree.i5  a  common  practice  in 
uropean  and  other  folk-custom  is  to  dress  a  person  represent- 
ing the  spirit  of  vegetation  in  flowers  or  leaves.  *In  timeot 
drought  the  Servians  strip  a  girl  to  her  skin  and  clothe  her  from 
head  to  foot  in  grass,  herbs,  and  flowers,  even  her  face  being 
hidden  behind  a  veil  of  living  green.  Thus  disguised  she  is 
called  the  Dodola,  and  goes  through  the  village  with  a  troop  of 
girls.'  16  A  remarkable  case  is  seen  in  Sabsoan  ritual.  When  a 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  *  the  red  planet  Mars,'  as  Longfellow 
calls  it,  the  priest  wore  red,  the  temple  was  draped  with  red, 
and  the  victim  was  a  red-haired,  red-cheeked  man. 17  The  girl- 
victim  sacrificed  by  the  Mexicans  to  the  spirit  of  the  maize  was 
painted  red  and  yellow,  and  dressed  to  resemble  the  plant. 
Her  blood  being  supposed  to  recruit  the  soil,  she  was  termed 
Xalaquia,  'she  who  is  clothed  with  the  sand.' is  The  similar 
victim  of  the  Earth-goddess  occupied  her  last  days  in  making 
clothes  of  aloe  fibre.  These  were  to  be  the  ritual  dress  of  the 
maize-god.  The  next  victim,  a  man,  wore  the  female  victim's 
skin,  or  rather  a  portion  of  it,  as  a  lining  for  the  dress  she  had 
woven. 19  The  victim  of  Tezcatlipoca  was  invested  for  a  year  with 
the  dress  of  the  pod.  Sleeping  in  the  daytime,  he  went  forth 
at  night  attired  m  the  god's  robes,  with  bells  of  bronze  upon 
them. 20  At  the  festival  of  Toxcatl,  Tezcatlipoca's  image  was 
dressed  in  new  robes,  and  all  the  congregation  wore  new 
clothes.  21 

10.  Social  control  of  dress.  —  Dress  expresses 
every  social  moment,  as  well  as  every  social  grade. 
It  also  expresses  family,  municipal,  provincial, 
regional,  tribal,  and  national  character.  At  the 
same  time  it  gives  full  play  to  the  individual.  A 
complete  psycliology  of  tjie  subject  would  analyze 
all  sucli  cases  with  reference  to  the  principle  of 
adaptation. 

The  least  reducible  of  all  distinctive  costumes 
are  the  racial  and  the  sexual.     For  instance,  the 

1  A.  Bastian,  Der  Menach  in  der  Geschichte,  Leipzig,  1860. 
iii.  2«. 

2  Frazer,  GB^  ii.  399.  3  Ralston,  234  f. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  3.  a  Frazer,  GB^  ii.  176  ff. 

6  lb.  193  f.  7  2b,  86. 

8  lb.  93.  9  lb.  108. 

10  lb.  iii.  111.  U  Jb,  126. 

13  Acosta,  ii.  323 ;  GB'^  iii.  135  f. 
13  Frazer,  GB'2  iii.  141,  150  ff. 

!■*  lb.  ii.  38,  quoting  Eustathiuson  Ilom.  II.  ii.  732,  p.  831. 
15  Frazer,  GW  ii.  102.  18  lb.  i.  95  ff. 

17  Frazer,  GB^  ii.  256,  quoting  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabier  und 
der  Saabismus,  St.  Petersburg,  1S66,  ii.  388  f, 

18  Payne,  i.  422  f.  lo  lb.  470. 

20  2b.  480 ;  E.  B.  Tylor,  Anahuac,  1861,  p.  236. 
31  Payne,  i.  487  f. 
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Hindu  fastens  hi»  jacket  to  the  right;  the  Musal- 
m&n  to  the  left.'  In  European  dress  the  male 
fashion  Is  to  fasten  buttons  on  the  right,  the  female 
on  the  left.  Where  a  division  is  central,  the  former 
still  has  the  buttons  on  the  right  side,  the  latter  on 
the  left,  the  re»|ie«tive  garments  thus  folding  over 
in  opposite  directions.  The  larger  dillereuces  are 
obvious,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

A  remarkable  tendency  is  olwervable  at  the 
present  day,  which  is  due  to  increased  facilities  of 
travel  and  inter-communication,  towards  a  cosmo- 
politan type  of  dress,  European  in  form. 

Tlie  sense  of  solidarity  distinguishing  social  from 
individual  life  is  sometimes  expressed,  as  culture 
advances,  in  laws  referring  not  only  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  social  grades  as  such,  but  to  their  economic 
delimitations.  Various  particular  reasons  which 
do  not  call  for  examination  here  have  been  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  sumptuary  laws  in  various 
races  and  nations.  The  sumptuary  law  proper  is 
often  combined  with  regulations  of  grade-fashion. 

One  ot  the  earliest '  laws '  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ZA-ln  o(  the  Chinese.*  The  Koreans  have  strict '  sumptuary  * 
laws  relating  to  dress.    'The  actual  design  of  the  dress  is  tlie 

■     ial  of 


i  for  all  classes ;  but  it  is  the  material  of  which  it  is  made 
and  its  colour  that  are  afifeoted  by  the  law.  The  lower  and 
middle  classes  may  wear  none  but  garments  of  cotton  or  hemp  ; 
while  silk  is  the  jjrerogative  of  the  officials,  who  have  the  right 
ftlso  of  wearing  violet,  which  is  a  si^  of  good  birth  or  otflciaJ- 
dom.'  The  dress  itself,  usually  white,  consists  of  an  enormous 
pair  of  trousers,  tied  under  the  armpits,  and  two  or  more  coats 
reaching  to  the  ankles.  The  sleeves  of  these  are  large,  like 
those  of  the  Japanese  kimono.  The  poor  wear  sandals,  the 
rich  leather-lined  shoes.  In  wet  weather  work-people  wear 
wooden  clogs  in  shape  like  the  trench  saboU.3  '  Silk,'  accord- 
ing to  Zoroaatrian  law, '  is  good  for  the  body,  and  cotton  for  the 
soul.'  The  former  is  derived  from  a  'noxious  creature';  the 
latter  acquires  from  earth  and  water,  which  when  personified 
are  angels,  part  of  their  own  sacredness.^  The  Qur'an  forbids 
men  to  wear  silk  or  gold  ornaments.  The  Prophet  forbade 
also  the  wearing  of  long  trousers  *  from  pride.'  His  injunction 
was :  •  Wear  white  clothes  .  .  .  and  bury  your  dead  in  white 
clothes.  .  .  .  They  are  the  cleanest,  and  the  most  agreeable.** 

The  military  Dorian  State  passed  laws  against  luxury  in 
female  dress.  The  Solonian  legislation  apparently  followed  its 
example.  The  lex  Oppia  of  the  Romans  forbade,  inter  alia,  the 
wearing  by  women  of  a  dress  dyed  in  more  than  one  colour, 
except  at  religious  ceremonies.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  forbade 
the  wearing  of  silk  by  the  male  sex.  PhUip  the  Fourth  enacted 
a  Uw  against  luxury  in  dress.  The  law  of  the  Westminster 
Parliament  of  13C3  was  concerned  chiefly  with  regulating  the 
(ashioQ  of  dress  of  the  social  orders.  The  law  passed  in  1463 
(3  Edw.  IV.  0.  6)  regulated  dress  generally,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Heroantile  Theory  of  Economics,  as  had  been  the  case,  though 
less  explicitly,  in  the  previous  English  sumptuary  legislation. 
Luxury  in  dress  (so  tlie  theory  w.is  applied)  merely  increased 
the  wealth  of  other  countries.  A  Scottish  law  of  1621  was  the 
last  of  the  kind.o 

It  is  natural  that  social  resentment  should  follow 
breaches  of  the  most  characteristic  of  all  social 
conventions.  The  mere  fact  of  strangeness  as 
disturbing  the  normal  environment  is  enough. 
Thus,  in  children  and  uneducated  persons,  '  anger 
may  be  aroused  bv  the  sight  of  a  black  skin  or  an 
oriental  dress  or  the  sounds  of  a  strange  language.' ' 
In  accordance  with  this  essentially  social  instinct, 
the  Li-ki  denounces  the  wearing  of  '  strange  gar- 
ments'  as  a  sin,  adding  that  it  'raises  doubts 
among  the  multitudes. '  The  ofl'euce  was  punishable 
with  death.' 

Various  ideas  of  personal  dignity  are  apt  to  be 
outraged  by  such  breaches.  Even  in  low  cultures, 
carelessness  in  dress  reflects  upon  both  subject  and 
object.  Unless  a  Masai  girl  is  well  dressed  accord- 
ing to  native  ideas,  and  anoints  herself  with  oil, 
she  is  not  admitted  into  the  warriors'  kraals,— a 
social  privilfege,— and  is  regarded  as  outcast."  In 
view  of  such  social  feeling,  it  is  not  surprising  that 

>  W.  Crooke,  rhinat  Indian,  163.  For  the  mistake  of  Dubois 
(p.  826)  on  this  point,  see  above,  j>.  46'',  note  10. 

»  '  U-ki '  (tr.  J.  Legge),  in  SBiS  xxvii.  (188S)  238. 

•  H.  8.  Saunderaon,1n  JAI  xxiv.  302  f. 
«SJ!«xxiv.  (1886)49. 

•  Biiayah,  Iv.  92 ;  Hughes,  DI,  188S,  «.r.  '  Dress." 

•  Oulzot,  CiviUmtion,  184«,  ch.  15 ;  J.  K.  Ingmm,  art.  'Sump- 
tnan'  Laws.'  in  BBr*.  '^ 

1  Westemiarck,  MI  U.  827. 

»SBBxxitLZSl.  »  HollU,  TA*  IfoMi,  26a 


in  countries  like  India  there  is  no  liberty  of  the 
subject  as  regards  dress.  Nor  is  there  actually 
any  more  liberty  in  the  matter  for  members  of 
European  or  American  societies.  Decency,  essen- 
tially a  social  idea,  has  here  its  widest  meaning : 
to  contravene  any  unwritten  law  of  dress  is  an 
ofience  against  decency — in  itself  an  aiiaptation  to 
environment  and  state. 

II.  Inversion  of  sexual  dress. — The  remarks  of 
Frazer  may  introduce  this  part  of  the  subject, 
which  is  curiously  large  :  '  The  religions  or  super- 
stitious interchange  of  dress  between  men  and 
women  is  an  obscure  and  complex  problem,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  single  solution  would  apply 
to  all  the  cases.'  He  suggests  that  the  custom  of 
the  bride  dressing  as  a  male  might  be  a  magical 
mode  of  ensuring  a  male  heir,'  and  that  the  wear- 
ing by  the  wife  of  her  husband's  garments  might 
be  a  magical  mode  of  transferring  her  pains  to  the 
man.''  The  latter  mode  would  thus  be  the  converse 
of  the  former.  We  may  also  note  the  import- 
ance assigned  to  the  principle  of  transference  or 
contagion.  Such  ideas,  it  may  be  premised,  are 
perhaps  secondary,  the  conscious  reactions  to  an 
unconscious  impulsive  action,  whose  motivation 
may  be  entirely  different.  The  whole  subject  falls 
simply  into  clear  divisions,  which  may  be  explained 
as  tliey  come.  The  Zulu  '  Black  Ox  Sacrifice '  pro- 
duces rain.  The  ofTiciators,  chief  men,  wear  the 
girdles  of  young  girls  for  the  occasion.'  To  pro- 
duce a  change  in  nature,  it  is  necessary  for  man  to 
change  himself.  The  idea  is  unconscious,  but  its 
meaning  is  adaptation.  Its  reverse  aspect  is  a 
change  of  luck  by  a  change  of  self.  The  most 
obvious  change  is  change  of  sex,  the  sexual  demar- 
cation being  the  strongest  known  to  society,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  halves.  The  following  shows  this 
more  clearly : 

In  order  to  avert  disease  from  their  cattle,  the  Zulus  perform 
the  umlntba.  This  is  the  custom  of  allowing  the  girls  to  herd 
the  oxen  for  a  day.  Ail  the  young  women  rise  early,  dress 
themselves  entirely  in  their  brothers'  clothes,  and,  taking  their 
brothers'  knobkerries  and  sticks,  open  the  cattle-pen  and  drive 
the  cattle  to  pasture,  returning  at  sunset.  No  one  of  the  male 
sex  may  go  near  them  or  speak  to  them  meanwhile.^  Here  a 
change  of  officiators,  sexually  different,  produces  a  change  of 
luck  and  of  nature.  Similarly,  among  the  old  Arabs,  a  man 
stung  by  a  scorpion  would  try  the  cure  of  wearing  a  woman's 
bracelets  and  ear-rings.'S  In  Central  Australia  a  man  will  cure 
his  headache  by  wearing  his  wife's  head-dress. 

On  this  principle,  as  a  primary  reason,  a  large 
group  of  birth  customs  may  be  explained. 

When  a  Guatemalan  woman  was  lying  in,  her  husband  placed 
his  clothes  upon  her,  and  both  confessed  their  sins.6  Here  and 
in  the  next  three  cases  the  intention  seems  to  be  a  change  of 
personality  to  induce  a  change  of  state.  A  Gennan  peasant 
woman  will  wear  her  husband's  coat  from  birth  till  churching, 
'  in  order  to  delude  the  evil  spirits.'  When  delivery  is  difficult, 
a  Watubella  man  puts  his  clothes  under  his  wife's  body,  and  a 
Central  Australian  ties  his  own  hair-girdle  round  her  head.  In 
China  the  father's  trousers  are  hung  up  in  the  room,  '  so  that 
all  evil  influences  may  enter  into  them  instead  of  into  the  child.'' 
In  the  last  case  the  dress  itself  acts  as  a  warning  notice,  repre- 
sentative of  the  father's  person. 

In  the  following  is  to  be  seen  the  principle  of 
impersonation,  the  reverse  method  of  change  of 
personality,  combined,  no  doubt,  with  an  impulsive 
sympathetic  reaction,  equivalent  to  a  desire  to 
share  the  pain. 

In  Southern  India  the  wandering  Erukalavandhu  have  this 
custom—*  directly  the  woman  feels  the  birth.pangs,  she  infoniu 
her  husband,  who  immediately  takes  some  of  her  clothes,  puts 
them  on,  places  on  his  forehead  the  mark  which  the  women 
usitally  place  on  theirs,  retires  into  a  dark  room,  .  .  .  covering 
himself  up  with  a  long  cloth.''  In  Thuringia  the  man's  shirt 
is  hung  heloTQ  the  window.  In  South  Germany  and  Hungary 
the  father's  smock  is  worn  by  the  child,  to  protect  it  from  fairies. 
In  Konigsberg  a  mother  puts  her  clothes  over  the  child,  to  pre- 

1  Frazer,  Adonit,  Attis,  Osiris^,  1907,  p.  432. 
s  Frazer,  GB',  pt.  ii.  216,  Totemimn  and  Uxogamy,  iv.  248  It. 
»  Callaway,  93.  *  Carbutt,  in  S.  A/r.  l-'LJ  ii.  (1880)  12 1. 

<•  Uasmussen,  Additamtataad  Uistoriam  .4ralmm,  1821,  p.  65. 
C  De  llerrera,  //iVf.  o/  America,  1720,  iv.  148. 
^  Ploss,  i.  123,  264 ;   Riedel,  207 ;   S|ieiiccr-aiIIen  >,  p.  467 ; 
Doolittle,  1.  122. 
8  J.  Cain,  la  I  Am.  (1874)  151. 
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vent  the  evil  Drud  carrying  it  off,  and  to  dress  a  child  in  its 
fatlicr's  smock  brin^  it  luck.  Among  the  Basutos,  when  a 
child  is  sick  the  medicine-man  puts  a  piece  of  his  own  tietmba 
garment  upon  it.  In  Silesia  a  sick  child  is  wrapped  in  its 
mother's  bridal  apron.  A  Bohemian  mother  puts  a  piece  of 
her  own  dress  on  a  sick  child.  At  Bern  it  is  believed  that  to 
wrap  a  boy  in  his  father's  shirt  will  make  him  strong.  Con- 
versely, in  some  partiS  of  Germany  it  is  unlucky  to  wrap  a  boy 
in  his  mother's  dress.' 

In  the  above  cases,  secondary  ideas  are  clearly 
present.  In  particular,  the  innnence  of  a  person  s 
dress,  as  part  of  or  impregnated  with  his  person- 
ality, is  to  he  seen. 

A  holiday  being  a  suspension  of  normal  life,  it 
tends  to  be  accompanied  by  every  kind  of  reversal 
of  the  usual  order.  Commonly  all  laws  and 
customs  are  broken.  An  obvious  mode  of  reversal 
is  the  adoption  of  the  garments  of  the  other  sex. 

In  the  mediaeval  Feast  of  Fools  the  priests  dressed  as  clowns 
or  women.  In  Carnival  festivities  men  have  dressed  up  as 
women,  and  women  as  men.  In  the  Argrive  'Yftjiorijca  festival 
men  wore  women's  robes  and  veils,  and  women  dressed  as  men. 
At  the  Saturnalia,  slaves  exchanged  positions  and  dress  with 
their  masters,  and  men  with  women.  In  Alsace,  as  elsewhere 
at  vintage  festivals  and  the  like,  men  and  women  exchange  the 
dress  of  their  sex. 3  In  the  medisevai  feasts  of  Purim,  the  Jewish 
Bacchanalia,  men  dressed  as  women,  and  women  as  men.' 
The  result,  and  in  some  degree  the  motive,  of 
such  interchange  is  purely  social,  expressive  of 
the  desire  for  good-fellowship  and  union. 

Numerous  cases  fall  under  the  heading  of  sym- 
pathetic assimilation.  Magical  results  may  be 
combined  with  an  instinctive  adaptation,  or  may 
follow  it. 

In  Korea,  soldiers'  wives  '  are  compelled  to  wear  their  hus- 
bands' green  regimental  coats  thrown  over  their  heads  like 
sliawls.  The  object  of  this  law  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
soldiers  should  have  their  coats  in  good  order,  in  case  of  war 
suddenly  breaking  out.  The  soldiers  have  long  ceased  to  wear 
p*en  coats,  but  the  custom  is  still  observed.*  4  The  explanation 
IS  obviously  ex  post  facta.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the 
fashion  corresponds  to  the  European  custom  of  women  wearing 
their  husbands'  or  lovers'  colours.  Every  autumn  the  Ngente 
of  Assam  celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of  all  children  tiom 
during  the  year.  During  this,  men  disguised  as  women  or  as 
members  of  a  neighbouring  tribe  visit  all  the  mothers  and  dance 
in  return  for  present;*.^  In  the  Hervey  Islands  a  widow  wears 
the  dress  of  her  dead  husband.  A  widower  may  tie  seen  walking 
about  in  his  dead  wife's  gown.  '  Instead  of  hor  shawl,  a  mother 
will  wear  on  her  liack  a  pair  of  trousers  belonging  to  a  little  son 
just  laid  in  his  grave.' ^  In  Timorlaut,  widows  and  widowers 
wear  a  piece  of  the  clothing  of  the  dead  in  the  hair.? 

The  custom  is  very  frequent  at  pubertal  cere- 
monies and  at  marriage  festivities. 

At  the  ceremony  of  poSo,  connected  with  the  puijerty  of 
their  girls,  Basuto  women  *  acted  like  mad  people.  .  .  .  They 
went  about  performing  curious  mummeries,  wearing  men's 
clothes  aod  carrying  weapons,  and  were  very  saucy  to  men 
they  met.'  ^  The  Masai  l>oy  is  termed  sipolio  at  hifl  circuni- 
cision.  The  candidates  'appear  as  women,'  and  wear  the 
mrutya  ear-rings  and  long  garment  reaching  to  the  ground, 
worn  by  marri^  women.  Wlien  the  wound  is  healed  they 
don  the  warrior's  skins  and  ornaments,  and  when  the  hair  lias 
grown  long  enough  to  plait  they  are  styled  il-muran,  or  war- 
riors.* Wiien  an  Eg>'ptian  boy  is  circumcised,  at  the  age  of  5 
or  6,  he  parades  the  streets,  dressed  as  a  girl  in  female  clothes 
and  ornaments  ixtrrowed  for  the  occasion.  A  friend  walks  in 
front,  wearing  round  his  neck  the  boy's  own  writing-tablet.  To 
avert  the  evil  eye  a  woman  sprinkles  salt  behind,  if^  In  the  old 
Greek  story  tiie  iKiy  Achilles  lived  in  Scyros  as  a  girl,  dressed  as 
a  girl,  to  avoid  i)eing  sent  against  Troy.  Ue  bore  a  maiden 
name,  Issa  or  Pyrrha.i' 

In  such  cases  we  may  see,  at  the  initiation  to  the 
sexual  life  and  state,  an  adaptation  to  it  in  the 
form  of  an  assimilation  to  the  other  sex. 

The  principle  of  sympathetic  assimilation  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  following  two  ex- 
amples : 

At  the  ceremonial  burying  of  the  placenta,  Babar  women  who 
officiate  wear  men's  girdles  if  the  child  is  a  boy,  but  women's 

1  Plots,  i.  123,  u.  40;  Oriitzner,  in  ZB,  1877,  p.  78;  Ploas,  i. 
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1.86.66;  PluUiroh,  Hut.  Virt.  245  E;  Mannhardt,  Ver  Baum- 
kuUut,  Berlin,  IsT.'i,  p.  314. 

'Frazcr,  tfi^iii.  160. 

•  Sanndenon,  in  ,7^4  /  xxiv.  303.  '  Van  Oennep,  09. 

•  W.  W.  Gill,  lA/e  in  the  Southern  ItU»,  187f ,  p.  78. 
'  RIedel,  .'507. 

»  Endeniann,  in  ZB,  1874,  p.  87  B. 
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aaronjs  if  a  girl.  At  the  festival  celebrating  a  birth,  Fijian 
men  paint  on  their  bodies  the  tatu-marks  of  women.i  In 
West  Africa  certain  tribes  have  the  custom  of  the  groom  wear. 
ing  ills  wife's  petticoat  for  some  time  after  marriage.2  In 
ancient  Cos,  the  groom  wore  women's  clothes  when  receiving 
the  bride.  Plutarch  connects  the  custom  with  the  story  of 
Heracles  serving  Omphale  and  wearing  a  female  dress.  The 
Argive  bride  wore  a  beard  '  when  she  slept  with  her  hu8t>and,' 
presumably  on  the  bridal  night  only.  The  Spartan  bride  wore 
a  man's  cloak  and  shoes  when  she  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom.  In  English  and  Welsh  folklore  there  are  cases 
of  dressing  the  bride  in  men's  clothes.3 

The  custom  of  inversion  of  sexual  dress  is 
very  common  at  wedding  feasts  among  European 
peasantry.  All  these  are  cases  of  sympathetic 
assimilation  to  the  other  sex.  The  principle  is 
brought  out  by  such  customs  as  that  mentioned 
by  Spix  and  Martius,  of  Brazilian  youths  at  dances 
with  the  girls  wearing  girls'  ornaments.* 

Many  cases  of  the  custom  at  feasts  are  compli- 
cated by  various  accidents.  Sometimes  it  is 
meaningless  except  as  a  necessity. 

Among  the  Torres  Islanders  women  do  not  take  part  in  cere- 
monies. Accordingly,  at  the  annual  death-dance  deceased 
women  are  personated  not  by  women  but  by  men,  dressed  in 
women's  petticoats.5 

In  other  cases  the  data  are  insufficient  for  an 
explanation. 

'Thus,  at  harvest  ceremonies  in  Bavaria,  the  officiating  reaper 
is  dressed  in  women's  clothes ;  or,  if  a  woman  be  selected  for 
the  office,  she  is  dressed  as  a  man.6  At  the  vernal  festival  of 
Heracles  at  Rome  men  dressed  as  women.  The  choir  at  the 
Athenian  Oschophoria  was  led  by  two  youths  dressed  as  girls.' 

Cases  occur  of  change  of  sexual  dress  by  way 
of  disguise ;  it  is  more  frequent  in  civilization 
than  in  barbarism. 

A  Bangala  man  troubled  by  a  bad  vumgoli,  evil  spirit,  left  hia 
house  secretly.  '  He  donned  a  woman's  dress  and  assumed  a 
female  voice,  and  pretended  to  be  other  than  he  was  in  order 
to  deceive  the  iiwngoii.  This  failed  to  cure  him,  and  in  time 
he  returned  to  his  town,  but  continued  to  act  as  a  woman.'** 

The  last  detail  and  the  psychological  analysis 
of  modem  cases  suggest  that  a  congenital  tendency 
towards  some  form  of  inversion  is  present  in  such 
cases.  On  the  face  of  them,  we  liave  to  account 
for  the  choice  of  a  sexual  change  of  dress. 

A  Koita  homicide  wears  special  ornaments  and  is  tatued. 
The  latter  practice  is  otherwise  limited  to  the  female  sex.* 

Women's  dress  may  involve  the  assumption  of 
women's  weakness  and  similar  properties. 

The  king  of  Burma  suggested  to  the  king  of  Aracan  to  dress 
hia  soldiers  as  women.  'They  consequently  became  effeminate 
and  weak.''} 

The  Lycians,  when  in  mourning,  dres.sed  as 
women.  Plutarch  explains  this  rationalistically, 
as  a  way  of  showing  '  that  mourning  is  efJ'eminate, 
that  it  is  womanly  and  weak  to  mourn.  For 
women  are  more  prone  to  mourning  than  are  men, 
barbarians  than  Greeks,  and  inferior  persons  than 
superior.'"  If  the  document  is  genuine,  we  may 
apply  to  tlie  Lycians  the  principle  adopted  in 
regard  to  mourning  costume  generally.  The  state 
of  mourning  is  an  absolute  suspension,  and  it  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  reversal  or 
inversion  of  the  normal  state  of  life. 

Death,  the  negative  of  life,  has  taken  place  and 
made  a  violent  break  with  the  tenor  of  existence ; 
hence  such  an  adaptation  as  an  inversion  of  sexuid 
dress.  Occasions  might  well  be  conceived  when, 
if  cliange  of  attire  was  desired,  the  only  obvious 
attire  presenting  itself  would  be  that  of  the  other 
sex. 

One  of  the  most  complex  cases,  at  first  appear- 
ance, is  that  of  the  adoption  of  feminine  dress  by 
priests,  shamans,  and  medicine-men.  Where  for 
various  mythological  reasons  an  androgynous  deity 
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eziste,  it  is  natural  that  the  attendant  priests 
should  be  sympathetically  made  twosexed  in  their 
earb,  and  eventhat  the  worshippers  should  invert 
their  dress.  Sacrifice  was  made  to  the  Bearded 
Venus  of  Cyprus  by  men  dressed  as  women,  and 
bv  women  dressed  OS  men.'  .         i.- 

'as  a  rule,  however,  tlie  deity  is  an  invention 
intended,  unconsciously  enough,  to  harmonize  witn 
a  trSnal  habit  of  priestly  life..  This  particular 
habit  is  of  wide  extension,  and  involves  a  whole 
genus  of  psychoses.    Some  examples  may  precede 

analysis:  „  .^   ^    •    , 

Chukchi  «ham«n»  commonly  dress  as  women.'  The  banr  of 
the  I^yaks  make  their  living  U  witchcraft,  and  "«  drewcd  a« 
women  s  The  priestesses,  Sattaiu,  of  the  Dayaks  dressed  as 
men  Sometimes  a  Dayak  priest  marries  simultaneously  a  man 
Sid  ;  w?man.4  Amonp  both  the  Northern  Asiatic  people.  and 
the  Dayaks  it  frequently  happens  that  a  double  mversion  takes 
SicTeo  that  of  the  wedded  priesUy  pair  the  husband  is  a 
womin  and  the  wife  a  man.  ft  U  said  by  the  Korjaks  that 
shamans  who  had  changed  their  sex  were  very  powerf"'-"  The 
Illinois  and  Naudowessie  Indians  regarded  such  men  as  had 
•chanKcd  their  sex'  as  manitow,  or  supematurally  ptted 
oersons  «  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  th.at  the  practice  is 
fntended  to  acquire  special  magical  powers  attributed  to  women. 
This  idea  may  supervene.  Possibly  the  fantastic  nature  of  the 
change  itself,  as  mere  change,  has  had  some  influence. 

PataBonian  sorcerers,  chosen  from  children  afflicted  with  8t. 
ritus'dance,  wore  women's  clothes.  Priests  among  the  Indians 
of  Louisiana  dressed  as  women.'  In  the  Pelew  Islands  a 
remarkable  change  of  sex  was  observed.  A  go<Ide8s  often 
chose  a  man.  instead  of  a  woman,  to  be  her  mouthpiece.  In 
such  oases  the  man,  dressed  as  a  woman,  was  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  woman.  One  Bigniflcance  of  this  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Pelewan  social  system.  Frazer  regards  this  inspiration 
by  a  female  spirit  as  explaining  other  cases  when  sex  is  ex- 
changed, as  with  the  priesthoods  of  the  Dayaks,  Bugis,  Pata- 
gonifns,  Aleuts,  and  other  Indian  tribes.S  It  is  stated  of  some 
Sorth  American  cases  that  the  man  dreamed  he  was  inspired  by 
a  female  spirit,  and  that  his  '  medicine '  was  to  hve  as  a  woman." 
In  Uganda  Mukasa  gave  oracles  through  a  woman  who  when 
she  prophesied  wore  clothes  knotted  in  the  masculine  style." 
The  legends  of  Sardanapalus  (Assur-banl-pal)  and  Heracles,  as 
well  as  the  cases  of  the  priests  of  Oybele  and  the  Syrian  goddess, 
would  come  under  the  explanation.! '  Heracles  priest  at 
Cos  wore  a  woman's  raiment  when  he  sacrificed.  Ihe  story  of 
Heracles  himself  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  such  effemmate 
priests,  who  were  priest-gods.  Dionysus  Pseudanor  is  a  sunUar 
emlKKliment  of  the  principle.  ^  j.     .  j  »    iv       „j.i.o. 

Eunuchs  in  India  are  sometimes  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
UuUgamma,  and  wear  female  dress.  Men  who  believe  them- 
selvra  to  be  imiwtent  serve  this  goddess,  and  dress  as  women  in 
order  to  recover  their  virility.15  A  festival  was  given  among 
the  Sioux  Indians  to  a  man  dressed  and  living  as  a  woman,  the 
btrdashe  or  <-coo-coo-o.  '  For  extraordinary  privileges  which 
he  is  known  to  possess,  he  is  driven  to  the  most  servile  and 
degrading  duties,  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  escape ;  and  he, 
being  the  only  one  of  the  tribe  submitting  to  this  disgraceful 
degradation,  is  looked  upon  as  "  medicine  "  and  sacred,  and  a 
least  is  given  to  him  annually.' IS 

Among  the  iron-workers  of  Manipur,  the  ^od  Khumlangba  is 
attended  by  priestesses,  maibi.  But  a  man  is  sometimes  taken 
IKMsession  of  bv  the  god.  He  is  then  known  as  maiba,  and 
wears  at  ceremonies  the  dress  of  a  ma>  M,  viz.  white  cloth  round 
the  body  from  below  the  arms,  a  white  jacket,  and  a  sash.  A 
fine  muslin  veil  covers  the  head.  'The  maibi  is  looked  on  as 
•aperior  to  any  man,  by  reason  of  her  communion  with  tlie  god ; 
and  therefore  if  a  man  is  honoured  in  the  same  way  he  assumes 
the  dress  of  the  maibi  as  an  honour.  It  a  man  marries  a  matin, 
be  sleeps  on  the  right  of  her,  whereas  the  ordinary  place  of  a 
woman  is  the  right,  as  being  the  inferior  side.  It  appears  that 
women  are  more  liable  to  be  possessed  by  the  god,  and  the  same 
may  be  observed  among  all  the  hill  tribes  of  these  parts.  " 

The  nganga,  medicine.men,  of  the  Bangala,  In  certain 
ceremonies  after  a  death,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
■layer  dress  up  as  women."  Off  the  coast  of  Arracan  there 
were  'conjurer*'  who  dressed  and  lived  as  women.    On  the 

1  Macrob.  .Saturn,  iii.  7.  2  ;  Servius  on  Verg.  ^n.  ii.  637. 

»  W.  Jochelson,  Koryak  Religion  and  Myth  (Jesup  Expedition, 
t1.  pt.  L,  L«yden  and  New  York,  M06),  p.  621. 

«  A.  Hardeland,  Dajacksch-deutKhes  Warterbueh,  Amsterdam, 
IS&e,  f.v. 

*  i.  Pijnappel,  in  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Volken- 
kund*  van  Nedeft.-lndui,  ill.  (1868)  330 ;  St.  John,  ForeHti  of  the 
Far  Eatl,  1863, 1.  62. 
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Congo  a  priest  dreaned  as  a  woman  and  was  called  arandmother.l 
The  Nahanarvals,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Oermany,  had  a  priest 
dressed  as  a  woman.  Men  of  tlie  Vallablia  sect  win  the  favour 
of  KnoA  by  wearing  their  hair  long  and  generally  assimilU- 
ing  themselves  to  women.  The  practice  is  even  followed  by 
ra]a«.>  Candidate*  for  the  oreoi  society  of  Tahiti  were  inverted 
with  the  dress  of  women.s 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  phenomena  arc  cases 
of  sexual  inversion,  congenital  or  acquired,  partial 
or  complete.  Any  idea  of  inspiration  by  female 
deities  or  the  reverse  is  secondary,  as  also  the 
notions  of  assimilation  of  priest  to  goddess,  or  of 
marriage  of  a  priest  to  a  god.  The  Bif,'nihcant  fact 
is  that  throughout  history  the  priesthood  has  had 
a  tendency  towards  effemination.  The  discussion 
of  this  belongs  elsewhere.  . 

Sexual  inversion  has  especially  obtained  among 
the  connected  races  of  Korth  Asia  and  America. 
It  is  marked  by  inversion  of  dress. 

'  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  continent  tof  America]  there 
seem  to  have  been,  since  ancient  times,  men  dressing  themselves 
in  the  clothes  and  performing  the  functions  of  women.  *  Thus 
in  Kadiak  '  it  was  the  custom  for  parents  who  had  a  girl-Uko 
son  to  dress  and  rear  him  as  a  girt,  teaching  him  only  domestjo 
duties,  keeping  him  at  woman's  work,  and  letting  lum  associate 
only  with  women  and  girls.' »  A  Chukchi  boy  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  will  often  relinquish  his  sex.  He  adopts  a  wo"»an  • 
dress,  and  lets  his  hair  grow.  It  frequently  happens  that  In 
such  cases  the  husband  is  a  woman  and  the  wife  a  man.  These 
abnormal  changes  of  sex  .  .  .  appear  K.  be  strongly  encouraged 
by  the  shamans,  who  interpret  such  cases  as  an  injunction  of 
their  individual  deity.' «    A  similar  practice  is  found  among  the 

Among  the  Sacs  there  were  men  dressed  as  women.s  So 
among  the  Lushais  and  Cauca8ians.9  Among  the  former, 
women  sometimes  become  men.  When  asked  the  reason,  a 
woman  so  changed  said  'her  khuavang  was  not  eooA,^ndm 
she  became  a  man.'  m  In  Tahiti  there  were  men,  called  moAops. 
who  assumed  'the  dress,  attitude,  and  manners  »' w»o>™;  " 
So  among  the  Malagasy  (the  men  called  (iecate),  the  Ondonga 
in  South-west  (Oeraian)  Africa,  and  the  Diaklti-Sarracolese 
in  the  French  Sudan.12  Of  the  Aleut  schupana  Langsdorff 
wrote :  '  Boys,  if  they  happen  to  be  very  handsome,  are  often 
brought  up  entirely  in  the  manner  of  girls,  and  instructed  in 
the  arts  women  use  to  please  men  ;  their  beards  are  carefully 
plucked  out  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  their  chins 
tattooed  like  those  of  women;  they  wear  ornaments  of  glass 
beads  upon  their  legs  and  arms,  bind  and  cut  their  hair  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  women.'  1»  Lisiansky  described  them  also 
and  those  of  the  Koniagas :  'They  even  assume  the  manner 
and  dress  of  the  women  so  nearly  that  a  stranger  would  naturally 
take  them  for  what  they  are  not.  .  .  .  Tlie  residence  of  one  of 
these  in  a  house  was  considered  as  fortunate.  Apparently  the 
effemination  is  developed  chiefly  by  suggestion  beginning  m 
childhood."  In  Mexico  and  Brazil  there  was  the  same  custom 
In  the  latter  those  men  not  only  dressed  as  women,  but  devot«l 
themselves  solely  to  feminine  occupations,  and  were  desjMsed. 
Thev  were  called  cudinas,  which  means  '  circumcised.  "  Holder 
has  studied  the  boU  ('not  man,  not  woman ')  or  otmiosA  (  half 
man,  half  woman  ')  of  the  N.W.  American  tribes.  'The  woman  » 
dress  and  manners  are  assumed  in  childhood.  Some  of  his 
evidence  suggests  that  the  greater  number  are  cases  otcongenital 
8«ua"  inve^ilion.  'One  Tittle  fellow,  while  m  the  Agency 
boarding-school,  was  found  frequently  surreptitiously  wearing 
female  attire.  He  was  punished,  but  finally  escaped  'ro'>  »':hoo1 
and  became  a  60W,  which  vocation  he  has  since  followed  '»  'The 
i-wa  mu5,  man-woman,  of  the  Indians  of  Cahforma  formed  a 
regular  social  grade.  Dressed  as  women,  they  perforni«l 
women's  tasks.  'When  an  Indian  shows  a  desire  to  shirk  his 
manly  duties,  they  make  him  take  his  position  in  a  circle  of 
fire  then  a  bow  and  a  "  woman-stick  "  are  offered  to  him,  and 
he  is  solemnlv  enjoined  ...  to  choose  which  he  wiU,  and  ever 
afterward  to  abide  bv  his  choice.'"  Something  analogous  la 
recorded  of  the  ancient  Scythians  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
»nX«ia  TOU(7t«  among  them.l8  ,.  ,.     j.        4.      „i„ 

Some  of  tlie  above  cases,  difficult  to  disentangle 
accurately,  are  not  so  much  cases  of  congenital 
inversion  as  of  general  physical  weakness.    It  is  a 
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remarkable  aspect  of  certain  types  of  barbarous 
society  tliat  the  weak  males  are  forced  into  the 
grade  of  women,  and  made  to  assume  female  dress 
and  duties.  Such  a  practice  may,  of  course,  induce 
Bome  amount  of  acquired  inversion.  Payne '  has 
suggested  that  their  survival  was  due  to  advance- 
ment in  civiliz.T,tion,  and  that  later  they  formed  a 
nucleus  for  the  slave-class. 

The  occurrence  of  a  masculine  temperament  in 
■women  is  not  uncommon  in  early  culture.  In  some 
tribes  of  Brazil  there  were  women  who  dressed  and 
lived  as  men,  hunting  and  going  to  war.'  The 
same  practice  is  found  in  Zanzibar  and  among  the 
Eastern  Eskimo.'  Shinga,  who  became  queen  of 
Congo  in  1640,  kept  50  or  60  male  concubines. 
She  always  dressed  as  a  man,  and  compelled  them 
to  take  the  names  and  dress  of  women.*  Classical 
antiquity  has  many  similar  cases  of  qneens  wearing 
men's  armour  in  war,  and  of  women  fighting  in  the 
ranks,  either  temporarily,  or  permanently,  as  the 
Amazons.  The  last  case,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
West  African  cases  of  women's  regiments,  may  be 
based  on  fact.' 

In  modem  civilization  the  practice  of  women 
dressing  as  men  and  following  masculine  vocations 
is  no  less  frequent  than  was  in  barbarism  the 
custom  of  effemination  of  men.'  Women  of  mas- 
culine temperament  are  by  no  means  a  rare 
phenomenon  to-day,  and  the  balance  of  sexual 
reversal  has  thus  changed. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  two  classes  who 
form  more  or  less  deiinite  social  grades,  and  in 
some  cases  are  distinguished  by  dress.  These  are 
old  men  and  women.'  After  the  menopause,  women, 
as  the  Zulus  say,  'become  men,' and  the  customs 
of  hionipri,  or  sexual  tabu,  do  not  apply  to  them 
any  longer.'  Often,  instead  of  the  dress  of  matrons, 
savage  and  barbarous  women  after  the  menopause 
dress  as  men.  For  instance,  in  Uripiv  (New 
Hebrides)  an  old  widow  of  a  chief  lived  mdepend- 
ently,  and  '  at  the  dances  painted  her  face  like  a 
man  and  danced  with  the  Lest  of  them.''  Often 
they  engage  in  war,  consult  with  the  old  men,  as 
well  as  having  great  influence  over  their  own  sex. 

Various  enactments  both  in  semi-civilized  cus- 
tom and  in  civilized  law  have  been  made  against 
inversion  of  dress.  A  typical  decision  is  that  of 
the  Council  of  Gangra  (A.D.  370) :  '  If  any  woman, 
under  pretence  of  leading  an  ascetic  life,  change 
her  api>arel,  and  instead  of  the  accustomed  habit 
of  women  take  that  of  men,  let  lier  be  anathema.' '° 
The  point  is  noticeable  that  a.sceticism  here,  in  the 
absence  of  a  neutral  garb,  has  recourse  to  the  male 
dress.  Such  enactments  and  the  modem  laws  on 
the  subject  are  based  on  the  Heb.  law  of  Dt  22", 
and  the  Christian  of  1  Co  11',  but  they  embody  a 
scientifically  sound  principle. 

12.  Exchange  of  dress. — This  custom  is  frequent 
between  friends,  lovers,  betrothed,  and  as  a  mar- 
riage rite.  It  is  analogous  to  an  exchange  of  any 
objects  serving  as  mutual  gifts,  and  its  ultimate 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  this  natural  and  obvious 
practice.  Originally,  therefore,  it  is  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  psychology  of  dress  proper  ;  but  it  at 
once  a.ssunies  various  ideas  of  dress,  often  in  an 
intensified  form. 

In  Homer's  story  Olaucus  and  Dfomed  exchanged  armour  and 
became  brotherB-in-arm0.11    Among  the  KhamptU  an  exchange 
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of  clothes  *  gives  birth  to  or  is  a  sign  of  amity.'  1  In  Amboyna 
and  Wetar  and  other  islands,  lovers  exchange  clothes  in  order, 
as  it  is  reported,  to  have  the  odour  of  the  beloved  person  with 
them. 2  In  European  folklore  it  is  a  very  frequent  custom  that 
bride  and  bridegroom  exchange  head-dress.'  The  Ainu  youth 
and  girl  after  betrothal  wear  each  other's  clothes.*  In  South 
Celebes  the  bridegroom  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  ceremonies  puts 
on  the  garments  which  the  bride  has  put  off.^  Among  the 
mediaeval  Jews  of  Egypt  a  custom  is  recorded  of  the  bride  wear- 
ing helmet  and  sword,  and  the  groom  a  female  dress.6  At  a 
Brahman  marriage  in  South  India  the  bride  is  dressed  as  a  boy, 
and  another  girl  is  dressed  to  represent  the  bride.' 

The  secondary  idea  which  is  prominent  in  these 
customs  is  that  of  union  by  means  of  mutual 
assimilation.  This  is  shown  "by  such  cases  as  the 
following  : 

In  Hum  a  family  quarrel  is  terminated  by  a  feast.  The  father 
of  the  injured  woman  puts  on  the  shoulders  of  her  husband 
some  of  his  own  family's  clothes ;  the  husband  puts  on  him  a 
cloth  he  has  brought  for  the  purpose.**  Among  the  Masai 
murder  may  be  '  arranged '  and  peace  made  between  the  two 
families  by  tho  offices  of  the  elders.  '  The  family  of  the  mur- 
dered man  takes  the  murderer's  garment,  and  the  latter  [the 
family  of  the  murderer]  takes  the  garment  of  one  of  the  dead 
man's  brothers.'' 

A  later  stage  of  development  is  marked  by  ideas 
of  contagion  of  ill-will,  or  of  the  conditional  curse. 

By  way  of  making  a  guarantee  of  peace,  Tahitian  tribes  wove 
a  wreath  of  green  boughs  furnished  by  both  parties,  and  a  band 
of  cloth  manufactured  in  common,  and  offered  both  to  the  gods, 
with  curves  on  the  violator  of  the  treaty.  10  To  establish  that 
contact  with  a  person  which  serves  as  a  'conductor'  of  con- 
ditional curses,  in  the  Moorish  institution  of  l-'ar,  it  is  emugh 
to  touch  him  with  the  turban  or  the  dress.^1  The  IJiblical  story 
is  not  a  case  of  indignity  by  mutilation  of  garments,  but  a 
magical  act  of  guarantee.  When  Hanun,  king  of  Animon,  cut 
off  half  the  beard  and  half  the  clothes  of  David's  ambassadors 
when  he  sent  them  back,  he  wanted  a  guarantee  of  friendly  re- 
lations. His  wise  men,  Frazer  observes,  would  be  muttering 
spells  over  these  personal  guarantees  while  David  was  on  his 
way.12 

Similarly,  possession  or  con  tact  ensures  sympathy, 
whether  by  mere  union  or  by  the  threat  of  injury. 

In  the  Mentawey  Islands,  '  if  a  stranger  enters  a  house  where 
children  are,  the  father  or  some  member  of  the  family  present 
takes  the  ornament  with  which  the  children  decorate  their  hair, 
and  hands  it  to  the  stranger,  who  holds  it  in  his  hands  for  a 
while  and  then  returns  it.'  The  procedure  protects  the  children 
from  the  possibly  evil  eye  of  the  visitor.^' 

Union  in  marriage  and  other  rites  is  commonly 
efTected  by  enveloping  the  pair  in  one  robe,  or  by 
joining  their  garments  together. 

In  South  Celebes  the  ceremony  of  ridjala  sampit  consists  in 
enveloping  them  in  one  saronn,  which  the  priest  casts  over 
them  like  a  net.1-*  The  Tahitians  and  the  Ilovas  of  Madagascar 
have  the  same  custom.  1^  The  Dayak  6a/ian  throws  one  cloth 
over  the  pair.  Among  the  Toba-Bataks  the  mother  places  a 
garment  over  them.  A  similar  ceremony  among  the  Nufoors 
of  Doreh  is  explained  as  a  symbol  of  the  marriage  '  tie.'  1'  In 
north  Nias  the  pair  are  enveloped  in  one  garment. i' 

Among  the  Todas,  the  man  who  ceremonially  sleeps  with  a 
girl  before  puberty  covers  her  and  himself  with  one  mantle.  18 
The  Hindu  bride  and  groom  are  tied  together  by  their  clothes, 
in  the  '  Brahma  knot.'  It  is  the  same  knot  as  is  used  in  the 
sacred  thread.  The  tying  is  repeated  at  various  points  in  the 
ceremonies.  The  mai\<jaiasutra,  or  tali,  is  a  cord  with  a  gold 
ornament,  worn  round  the  married  woman's  neck,  as  a 
European  wears  a  wedding-ring ;  and  its  tying  is  a  binding 
rite.  The  bride  and  groom  both  don  wedding  clothes  during 
the  ceremonies.'^  The  Bhillalas  tie  the  garments  of  the  bride 
and  groom  together. 20  Previously  to  the  ceremony  of  ridjala 
sampu  the  clothes  of  the  Celebes  pair  are  sewn  together — the 
rite  of  ridjai-kamtna  parukusennaM 

1  H.  B.  Bowney,  Wild  Tribes  of  India,  1882,  p.  162. 

»  Riedel,  447,  67,  30O,  41. 

*  Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld,  Hochzeitsbuch,  Leipzig,  1871,  passim. 

4  Batchelor,  The  Ainu,  1892,  p.  142. 

»  Matthes,  Bijdragcn  tot  de  Ethnologit  van  Zuid-Celebes,  The 
Hague,  1876,  p.  35. 

«  Frazer,  Adonis'',  434,  quoting  Sepp,  Altbayerischer  Sagen- 
schatz,  Munich,  1876,  p.  232. 

'  E.  Thurston,  Ethncg.  Notes  in  Southern  India,  Madras,  1906, 
p.  3. 

8  Riedel,  28.  »  Hollis,  The  Masai,  811. 

10  w.  Ellis,  Polvn.  Res.  i.  318. 

'1  Wcstermarck,  MI  i.  686  ;  cf.  ERE  iv.  372. 

12  2  S  104 ;  Frazer,  eB»,  pt.  11.  p.  273. 

18  H.  von  Rosenberg,  Dtr  maiayische  Arehipel,  Leipzig,  1878, 
p.  198. 

14  B.  F.  Matthes,  31,  33  f. 

15  Ellis,  Poti/n.  Res.  i.  117  f.,  270,  272  ;  J.  Sibree,  Madagascar 
and  its  People,  1870,  p.  193. 

18  Orabowsky,  in  Aualand,  1886,  p.  785  ;  Kodding,  in  Olobus, 
liil.  91 ;  van  Hasselt,  Oedenkboek,  1889,  p.  42. 
"  Sundermann,  Die  Intel  Nias,  Berlin,  1884,  p.  443. 
18  Rivers,  Todas,  1906,  p.  603.  l»  Padfleld,  124  ft. 

»  Kincaid,  In  JAI  ix.  403.  U  Matthes,  I.e. 
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In  connexion  with  marriajje  the  custom  is  hardly 
intended  to  unite  the  wunian  to  the  man's  family 
and  tlie  man  to  the  woman's.'  More  probably  lb 
merely  assimilates  the  two  individuals ;  while, 
from  the  social  [wint  of  view,  it  unites  their 
respective  sexual  grades. 

It  is  remarkalile  that  many  ceremonies  of 
initiation,  particularly  those  in  which  a  spiritual 
fat  lierhood  and  sonship  is  established,  are  analogous 
ill  method  to  a  marriage  rite.  Tlius  the  guru  of 
the  Deccau  Mhiirs,  when  initiating  a  child,  covers 
the  child  and  himself  with  one  blanket.' 

Ca.ses  where  the  rite  has  one  side  only  are  natural, 
but  are  apt  to  take  on  the  character  of  an  act  of 
acquisition  and  j)ossession.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  the  bridegroom  casts  a  piece  of  tapa  over 
the  bride,  this  constituting  marriage.'  It  is 
analogous  to  the  Hindn '  giving  cloth.'  In  Arabian 
times  to  cast  a  garment  over  a  woman  was  to  claim 
her.  This  exi)lains  the  words  of  Ruth  (Ku  3').  In 
Mai  2"  'garment'  is  equivalent  to  'wife.'*  A 
similar  idea  obtains  in  other  circumstances,  the 
dress  having  the  force  of  a  personal  representative. 
The  Southern  Massim  have  a  custom  that  a  woman 
may  save  a  man's  life  when  struck  down  if  she 
throws  her  diripa,  grass-petticoat,  over  him.' 

LnnUTDBa.— This  is  fully  given  In  the  footnotes. 

A.  E.  Ckawlet. 

DRINKS,  DRINKING.— The  sensation  of 
thirst  is  the  psychological  correlate  of  the  meta- 
bolic functions  of  water.  In  direct  importance 
drink  comes  next  to  air  and  before  food.  Thus  in 
social  psychology  drink  has  played  a  more  im- 
jwrtant  part  than  food,  especially  since  the  primi- 
tive discoveries  of  fermentation  and  distillation 
made  alcohol  a  constituent  of  drinkables.  After 
being  weaned  from  his  mother's  milk — a  drink 
which  is  also  a  complete  food  —  man  finds  a 
'  natural '  drink  in  water.  But,  as  experimenta- 
tion in  food-material  proceeded,  the  sensation  of 
thirst  was  supplemented  by  the  sense  of  taste. 
The  resulting  complex  '  sense  of  drink  '  was  satis- 
fied by  a  series  of  discoveries  which  gave  to  drink- 
ables certain  properties  both  of  food  and  of  drugs. 

Before  they  were  corrupted  by  European  spirit,  the  Kskimo 
dranlv  chiefly  iced  water,  which  they  liept  in  wooden  tuba  out- 
Bide  their  houses.^  But  on  occasion  they  drank  hot  blood, 
and  melted  fat.  An  obeer\'er  states  of  the  New  Hebrideans ; 
•  I  have  never  seen  a  native  drink  water  (or  indeed  use  it  for 
any  purpose).  When  thirsty,  a  young  coco-nut  is  split,  and 
then  with  the  head  thrown  back  the  whole  of  the  milk  Is 
literally  poured  down  the  throat  without  so  much  as  one  ffulp. 
.  .  .  The  avoidance  of  the  most  obvious  [drink],  fresh  running 
water,  which  is  in  great  abundance,  and  generally  excellent,  is 
very  curious.' ' 

I.  Fermented  drinks.— (a)  Beers. — It  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  with  precision  the  order  of  discovery 
and  invention.  Prolmbly  one  of  the  earliest  steps 
was  the  use  and  storage  of  fruit- juices.  In  time 
the  practice  of  storage  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  fermentation.  The  use  of  com  for  the 
preparation  of  fermented  liquor  is  perhaps  almost 
as  early  as  its  use  for  food.  Cereal  agriculture 
itself 

'  received  a  powerful  stimulus  from  the  discovery  that  infusions 
of  corn,  like  drinks  made  ft«m  the  Juices  of  fruits  and  the  sap 
ot  trees,  acquire  an  intoxicating  quality  by  fermentation.  .  .  . 
In  most  parts  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World  the  produce  ot 
cereal  agriculture  was  from  an  early  period  largely  consumed 
In  the  manufacture  of  some  species  of  beer  .  .  .  the  early 
cultivators  drank  it  to  excess.'  ^ 


»  As  Van  Gennvp  holds  (p.  246).  On  the  whole  subject  of 
exchange  of  dress  and  similar  practices,  see  Crawley,  Mystic 
Rote,  1902,  paSKim ;  and  tor  marriage,  G.  A.  Wilken,  in  bijdragen 
tci  it  Tool;  Land;  en  Voltentunde  van  Nederl.-Indii,  xxxriii. 
(188»)  88-40011. 

»  BO  XTiii.  441.  »  Blis,  rolyn.  liei.  Iv.  438. 

*  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinthip  and  Marriage  2,  VMS,  p.  lOB. 
'  8«llgmannLB47. 

•  F.  lUtzel,  Hilt,  qf  Xantind,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1890^98.  It 
116. 

'  B.  T.  SomervUle,  In  J  A I  xxlil.  (1894)  881  f. 
>  Payne,  llitl.  <if  the  New  World  eatUd  AmeriM,  Oxford. 
1892-9,  L8«3t. 


The  n^e  of  malt«d  grain  is  probably  later  than 
the  simpler  principle  of  infusion.  The  term 
■  beer '  is  generally  employed  to  include  the  pro- 
ducts of  both.  In  the  majority  of  early  beers, 
such  as  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  chicha,  infusion 
only  is  used. 

In  Eastern  Asia  an  intoxicant  made  from  rice  is 
very  general.  Oryza  glutinosa  is  frequently  used 
for  it.  The  manufacture  among  the  Dayaks  is  as 
follows  : 

The  rice  is  boiled,  placed  in  pota  with  yeast,  ragi.  This  stands 
for  some  days  exposed  to  the  tun.  Then  water  is  added,  and 
the  mixture  is  allowed  to  tenuent  for  two  days.  It  is  then 
strained  through  a  cloth.  This  drink  is  the  tuwak  of  Uxe 
Dayaks,  the  tapai  of  the  Malays,  the  badag  of  Java.  A 
siuiilar  drink  is  made  by  the  Bugiuese  and  Hakassars,  called 
brom.  These  drinks  are  extremely  intoxicating.^  The  rioe- 
beer,  zu,  of  the  Nagas  is  said  to  be  soporiflc  rather  than  in- 
toxicating.2  This  is  also  largely  the  case  with  barley-beers  in 
all  their  varieties.  '  The  liquor  which  plays  so  important  ft 
|>art  in  the  daily  lite  ot  the  Garo  is  always  brewed  and  never 
distilled.  It  may  be  prepared  from  rice,  millet,  maize,  or 
Job's  tears. '  *  Many  aboriginal  tribes  ot  India  drink  rice-beer.4 
The  term  eamtkoo,  or  aainshee,  in  China  includes  rice-beer. 
Saki  or  taJci,  the  national  drink  ot  the  Japanese,  is  made  from 
the  best  rice-grain  by  fermentation.  It  has  a  slightly  acid 
taste,  and  is  of  the  colour  ot  pale  sherry.  Inferior  varieties  are 
thiro-zakf  (white  lahS),  and  a  muddy  sort,  nigari-zaki.  There 
is  a  sweet  variety,  minn. 

I5eer  made  from  varieties  of  millet  (Andropogcm 
sorghum  vulgaris)  is  the  chief  African  drink.  Its 
nse  extends  from  the  Kaffirs  to  the  Egyptians. 
Under  the  name  oipombe  it  is  familiar  throughout 
Central  Africa."  In  Egypt  it  is  known  as  durra- 
beer.  Besides  rf«rra-beer,  the  Nubians  and  Abys- 
sinians  make  a  sour  beer  from  oats.' 

Where  barley  is  the  staple  grain  for  beer  mann- 
factnre,  rye  is  sometimes  used  to  make  a  coarser 
variety.  Wheat  is  occasionally  used.  In  CSer- 
many  it  was  once  largely  employed  in  what  was 
known  as  Weissbier. 

A  grain  as  important  regionally  as  rice  and 
millet  for  the  manufacture  of  beer  is  maize  {Zea 
mais).  Occasionally  used  in  the  Old  World,  as  in 
parts  of  Africa,  it  is  the  staple  grain  for  beer  in 
America,  its  use  extending  from  the  Chaco  Indians 
to  the  Apaches  in  the  North.  The  latter  made 
much  use  of  it  in  their  ceremonial  life.  They 
called  it  tizwin,  and  flavoured  it  with  variovis 
spices.'  The  Southern  and  Central  America  maize- 
beer  is  known  as  chicha — a  name  as  familiar  as  is 
pombe  in  Africa. 

The  fermented  liquor,  chicha^  is  an  infusion  of  cooked  maiie 
in  water.  This  is  allowed  to  ferment  Its  use  was  universal 
throughout  ancient  Mexico  and  Peru.8  Chidia  boiled  down 
with  other  ingredients  was  a  particularly  strong  intoxicant, 
used  only  at  the  huacas.  To-day  the  Iquitos  of  the  Amaions 
brew  very  excellent  chicha,  flavouring  it  with  the  young  shoot! 
ot  a  plant  which  has  the  effeot«  of  an  opiate.* 

In  Mediterranean  and  north  European  culture, 
barley  has  lieen  the  staple  of  beer. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  made  a  beer,  zythum,  from  barlev. 
Dioscorides  mentions  ^v&oi,  icovpfii,  and  ^pvrov  as  being  used  in 
the  Greek  world.  The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  included  l)eer  in 
the  term  thikhar  (EV  '  strong  drink  ').  Spanish  beer  {oelia  or 
ceria\  Gallic  beer  {cereviitia\  and  an  Illyrian  beer  were  known 
to  the  Romans.  10  Germany  and  England  have  always  been 
famous  for  their  beers,  and  in  modem  times  their  output  is  the 
most  imi>ortant.  There  was  an  old  distinction  between  ale 
(beer  without  bops)  and  beer  (the  hopiJed  liquor).  Climate  and 
water,  as  in  the  case  of  wine,  have  much  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  varieties.  English  beer  is  quite  a  distinct  vancty 
from  either  the  light  or  the  dark  beer  of  Germany.  The 
Kussian  kvass  is  a  beer  ot  barley  and  rye,  or  of  rye  alone. 

The  geographical  range  of  l>eer,  including  rice, 
maize,  and  millet,  as  well  as  barley  and  rye-beer, 

1  Wilken-Pleyte,  Bandleiding  voor  de  vergelijkende  VoOien- 
Inmde  van  Sederlandsch-Indie,  I,eyilcn,  1893,  p.  9. 

2  T.  0.  Hodson,  Naga  Tribes  of  Manipttr,  London,  1911,  p.  7. 
»  Playtair,  The  Gar'os,  London,  1909,  p.  62. 

4  Sherring,  Hem.  At.  Stie.  Beng.,  IfKKi,  p.  101. 

6  Decle,  in  JAl  xxiii.  422  ;  Ratzel,  ii.  »67. 
«  Ratiei,  iii.  89. 

7  Bourke,  in  American  Anthrop.  vil.  (190B)  297  ;  W.  B.  Grubb, 
An  Unhnown  People,  I/ondon,  1911,  p.  76;  Im  Thnrn,  The 
Indians  of  Gin'ana,  London,  1888,  p.  263. 

8  Paj-ne,  i.  364. 

»  C.  11.  Markham,  in  JAI  xl.  (1910)  lOS. 
10  S.  A.  Wyllie,  art.  '  Brewing,'  in  EBr» 
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nnder  the  term,  is  precisely  that  of  the  respective 
cereals,  covering  the  globe,  except  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  parallels,  and  a  narrow  belt  where  the 
vine  OTOws.     In  this  belt,  wine  has  always  had 

firecedence  over  beer  and  siririts,  and  it  is  not  a 
uxury.  In  northern  Europe,  beer  is  more  or  less  a 
'  national '  drinic,  and  everywhere  it  is  a  compara- 
tively cheap  beverage.  Its  general  characteristic 
as  opiMjsed  to  wine  that  it  has  greater  power  of 
refreshment.  Improved  methods  of  storage  have 
increased  this  since  the  time  when  beer  had  to  be 
drunk  as  soon  as  it  fermented. 

(6)  H'tn&?.— There  is  no  reason  why  the  terra 
•  wine  '  should  not  be  retained  to  include  the  many 
varieties  of  liquor  made  by  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  races  from  the  sap  of  trees.  The  latex 
of  vegetable  stems  is  sufficiently  homologous  with 
the  iuice  of  fruits,  as  that  of  the  grape,  to  be 
classified  with  it  in  a  genus  distinct  from  fer- 
mented grain.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
observers  sometimes  use  the  terms  '  Ijeer '  and 
•wine'  indiscriminately,  and  do  not  always  dis- 
tinguish between  fermented  and  distilled  liquors. 

As  soon  a.s  vegetable  juices,  as  distinguished 
from  decoctions  of  grain  on  the  one  hand  and  in- 
fusions of  leaves  and  berries  on  the  other,  are  in 
question,  the  difference  between  the  taste  of  grape- 
Bugar,  maltose,  and  thein  is  conspicuous.  The 
character  of  wines  may  be  described  as  sweet,  that 
of  teas  as  bitter,  and  that  of  beers  as  bitter-sweet. 
This  permanent  character  is,  as  will  be  noted  be- 
low, generally  modified  by  art. 

The  discovery  of  the  clrink  value  of  the  sap  of 
certain  trees  was  not  difficult.  Those  chiefly  used 
are  palms,  sugar-canes,  and  agaves. 

In  West  Africa,  palui-wine  is  the  universal  drink,'  and  it  is 
commonly  used  all  over  the  continent.  The  tree  U8e<l  is  the  Raphia 
vin^era,  a  bamboo-palm.  The  same  tree  is  uscii  (or  the  pur- 
pose in  Uadagascar.'^  Palm-wine  is  the  chief  drink  in  most  of 
the  East  Indian  islands,  Celebes,  and  especially  the  Moluccas  ; 
U  is  nsed  to  some  extent  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Malaysia,  and 
Imlis.  In  the  Moluccas  the  chief  tree  used  is  the  Amiga  sac- 
tharifera.  The  flower-stalk  is  tapped  and  the  juice  is  fer- 
■lented.  Sweetness  is  sometimes  corrected  by  adding  bark. 
This  drink,  a  typical  form  of  palm-wine,  is  known  as  sagero  in 
the  lloluccas,  tuwat  in  Malaysia  and  arnon);  the  Bataks  and 
Dayaks,  and  tegen  in  Java.'  It  is  the  toddy  of  India,  which  is 
also  made  from  the  coco-pelm  and  date-palm.*  The  Borasnu 
/tabfllif'mnii  is  used  in  Leti,  Mo«,  and  L»kor.»  This  palm  is 
the  Palmyra  of  India  and  Africa.  In  view  of  the  principle  that 
adaptation  to  climatic  conditions  is  partly  effected  by  diet,  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  people  of  Tenmiber  and  Tiaiorlaut  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  hve  in  these  islands  without  drinking  a 
■utBciency  of  palm-wine. 8  The  Guaraunos  of  the  Orinoco  made 
a  fermented  drink  from  the  Mauritia  palm.'  The  gTcy  of 
British  Guiana  is  from  the  (xta  palm.8  The  not  distant  relative 
of  then  palms,  the  sugar-cane  {Saechamm  oficinarum),  is  an 
obvious  source  of  drinkables.  In  Burma,  Assam,  and  Tong- 
iing,  a  fermented  drink  is  made  from  it  together  with  pine- 
apple juice.*  The  A-kamba  nukke  a  fermented  liquor  from  the 
auijarcane  and  dried  fruits.'"  The  A-kikuyu  fennent  the  Juice 
of  the  sugar-cane." 

The  ancient  Mexicans  were  very  skilful  in  the  preparation 
of  fermented  liquors.  The  chief  source  of  material  was  the 
maguey,  the  false  or  American  aloe  {Agave  Americana),  the 
fermented  sap  of  which  forms  pulque.  Like  palm-wine,  pulque 
is  obtained  by  tapping  the  flowering  stalk  of  the  aloe.  The 
•ap  can  be  drawn  off  three  times  a  day  for  several  months,  one 
plant  yielding  perhaps  severul  hogsheads.  To  increase  its  in- 
toxicating qualities,  various  root*  are  added.  In  appearance 
it  resembles  niilk  and  water,  or  soapsuds,  and  it  tastes  and 
nnells  like  rotten  eggs.  In  1S90,  75,000  tons  of  pulque  were 
carried  on  the  main  line  of  the  Mexican  railway— twice  as 
much  as  the  weight  of  any  other  commodity.'^ 

The  North  American  Indians  made  a  fermented  liquor  from 
maple-  and  birch-sugar.'3  In  England  the  sap  of  these  trees, 
as  also  of  the  aah  and  spruce,  has  been  used  (or  the  same  pur- 


1  Ratzel,  iii.  110  ;  Torday-Jovce,  in  JAI  xxxvi.  (1906)  42. 

«  W.  Ellis,  Uiit.  0/  Madagatcar,  London,  1838,  i.  210. 

3  Wilken-Ilevte,  8  f. 

*  R&jendralala  Mitra,  Indo-Aryaru,  OalcutU,  18S1,  i.  418. 

SRiedel,  De  tluik-  en  kroetharige  rassen,  The  Hague,  1880, 
pp.  15,  382  f.,  434. 

«  /*.  8.3.  '  Pavne,  i.  309. 

«  Im  Thurn,  268.  »  Ratzel,  i.  361. 

w  C.  W.  Hobley,  Ethnology  of  A-Kamba,  Camb.  1910,  p.  31. 
"  W.  8.  Koutlcdgc,  With  a  I're-IIMuric  People,  London,  1810, 
p.  62. 
U  Payne,  L  874 1  "  Hatiel,  iii.  420. 


pose.  Spruce-*  beer '  is  common  in  northern  Europe  i — a  de- 
coction of  the  young  leaves  of  the  spruce-fir.  Oider  ia  a 
fermented  liquor  made  from  apples. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  grape-vine  makes 
two  narrow  belts  round  the  world,  extending, 
roughly,  from  parallel  30°  to  50°  N.  and  S.  But 
various  conditions  have  limited  its  successful  ex- 
ploitation even  here,  and  its  most  effective  range 
is  confined  to  southern  and  central  Europe  and 
parts  of  western  Asia.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Ijreece,  and  southern  Europe  generally  the  vine 
grows  easily.  In  northern  France  and  Germany 
it  needs  very  careful  culture.  The  southern  wines, 
it  has  been  noted,  possess  a  larger  proportion  of 
sugar,  but  often  are  inferior  in  Douquet  to  those 
of  the  north.  France,  the  Khine  districts  of  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  parts  of 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Madeira  produce  the  best 
wines  of  the  world.  Xeres  and  Oporto  have  given 
their  names  to  famous  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  sack  drunk  in  old  England  was  a  sherry. 
The  Johannisberg  vintages  of  Germany  and  the 
Tokay  vintages  of  Hungary  are  particularly  famous. 
The  once  famous  Canary  is  still  produced  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  Greece,  Algeria,  and  Kussia  make 
fair  wines,  and  wine  is  now  increasingly  grown  in 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  America.  In  Persia 
the  wines  of  Shiraz,  the  produce  of  an  excellent 
variety  of  vine,  are  still  famous.'  In  the  Grseco- 
Koman  world  the  vines  of  the  Greek  Islands,  such 
as  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Cos,  produced  the  most 
valued  wines.  The  Italian  wines  never  attained 
their  standard  of  excellence.  A  good  deal  of  must 
was  used  by  peasants,  and  wine  turned  sour  was 
a  favourite  drink,  and  formed  part  of  the  rations 
of  troops.  The  various  Grjcco-Koman  drinks  were 
used  in  Palestine. 

2.  Distilled  drinks, — Distillation,  the  process  of 
evaporating  a  fermented  liquor,  and  thus  separat- 
ing alcohol,  has  been  known  in  the  East,  especially 
in  China,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.^  It  is  an 
invention  difficult  to  trace  to  its  source,  but  it 
seems  to  be  .attested  for  a  few  peoples  at  the  stage 
of  the  lower  barbarism,  and  in  the  higher  stages 
of  barbarism  it  is  very  generally  known.  Some 
of  the  more  primitive  American  Indians  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  process.*  A  primi- 
tive form  of  (fistillation  was  found  by  Cook  m  the 
Pacific  Islands.  It  was  known  to,  but  little  used 
in,  the  ancient  Mediterranean  civilization. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  the  12th  cent,  the  Irish  distilled 
whisky,  uisge-beatha  =  aqua  vita,  'the  water  o(  li(e.' 5  In 
British  Central  A(rica  'spirita  used  to  be  made  by  distilling 
from  beer  and  banana- and  palm-juice  by  means  o(  a  pot  and 
a  gun-barrel.' 6  But  the  process  is  rare  in  A(rica.  In  the  East 
it  is  very  common.  The  Korean  native  spirits  are  distilled 
(rom  rice  or  millet,  and  vary  in  colour,  (rom  that  o(  beer  to 
that  o(  pale  sherry.'  The  Chinese  distil  spirits  from  millet  and 
maize,8  but  chiefly  from  rice.  Rice-spirit  and  distilled  palm- 
wine  are  largely  drunk  in  the  East.  In  Sumatra  rice-beer  is 
distilled  into  a  spirit.*  In  South  India  this  is  also  used. 
Arrack  proper  is  a  spirit  di.stilled  from  palm-wine.  In  the 
Moluccas  it  is  termed  fco?t-water.  Sagero  from  the  Arenga 
saccharifera,  or  Borassug  jiabelliformis,  is  distilled  in  a  primi- 
tive fashion. 10  Arrack,  distilled  from  toddy,  or  from  rice,  is 
largely  drunk  in  India  by  the  lower  classes.  It  is  the  surA  of 
the  ancient  Ilindus.  Various  peoples,  such  as  the  Malagasy, 
distil  spirits  (rom  the  juice  o(  the  sugar-cane,"  a  primitive  form 
of  rum. 

In  modem  European  civilization  the  use  of  spirits  has  In- 
creased, relatively,  more  than  that  of  beers  and  wines.  'The 
Russian  vodka  is  distilled  from  rye,  an  inferior  sort  from 
potatoes.  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  famous  for  their  whiskies, 
France  for  its  brandy  of  Cognac,  Uolland  (or  ito  schnapps,  or 
hollands,  a  form  of  gin. 

'  The  German  Sproasenbier. 
2  Dittmar-Newraan,  art.  '  Wines,'  In  EBr^. 
5  DittmarPaton,  art.  '  Distillation,'  in  EBr'. 
*  Bourke,  in  Amer.  Anthrop.  vii.  297. 

5  Dittmar-Paton,  loc.  cit. 

6  Stannus,  in  J  A I  xl.  822.  1  Ratzel,  iii  470, 
8  Saunderson,  in  JAI  xxiv.  (1894-B)  308. 

»  Boers,  in  Tijd.  Hed.-lndU,  xxiv.  2(1840X  p.  609. 
10  Wilken-Pleyte,  9  ;  Riedel,  83,  123,  291,  820,  434. 
i>  Ellis,  Uial.  of  Madagatcar,  i.  210;  Rajcndralala  llitra,  i 
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PorUiKOI  tt'xl  Siialn  produce  a  true  brandy,  known  u 
amardienU.  Brandy  proper  i»  chiefly  made  in  France.  It 
U  distilled  from  grape-Juioe  alone.  Kactltiouu  or  'British' 
brandy  ia,  like  gin,  made  from  '  siliiit.'  or  unflavoured,  whisky. 
Whisky  la  made  Irom  a  fermented  infusion  of  grain,  chiefly 
barley,  lometimea  lye,  malted  or  unm&lted.  Rum  in  its  varle- 
tiM  U  made  from  molasses,  and  can  be  produced  wherever 
•ugar^iaDe  grovn.  Its  chief  seat  of  manufacture  is  the  West 
Indiea.  Germany  and  Russia  produce  potato  brandy  from  the 
/tenia  of  potatoes.* 

Medieval  Europe  was  rich  in  the  lore  of  making 
cordials  and  essences.  To  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  belong  the  terms  aqua  vitw  and 
elixir  vitce.  The  search  of  alchemy  for  elixirs  of 
life  and  youth  probably  gave  some  impetus  to 
industrial  invention. 

Civilized  tast«  has  declared  against  the  fer- 
mented drinks  included  in  the  term  '  mead.' 
Fermented  liquors  made  from  honey  have  been 
largely  u.sed  from  the  earliest  barbarism.  The 
Bogos  and  Abyssinians  make  a  variety  of  mead.' 
What  is  commonly  styled  honey-'  beer '  often  is 
merely  a  sweet  fermented  liquor  ;  but  true  honey- 
wine  IS  reported  for  the  Hottentots,  Feloops,  and 
A-kamba.'  Certain  peoples  have  made  fermented 
liquors  from  saccharine  substances  produced  from 
plant  juices  by  evaporation. 

Such  are  recorded  for  ancient  Syria,  made  from  wine  and 
palm-wine.  In  Yucatan  a  fermented  liquor  was  made  from 
metij  '  honey,'  and  in  Peru  from  that  obtained  by  boiling  the 
berries  of  Schinus  moUe.  Honey-mead,  inadhu  (=Gr.  nf0v), 
whatever  its  nature,  is  recorded  for  ancient  India.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  superseded  by  stmia,* 

3.  Infusions.— Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  stimu- 
lants, without  the  specific  efl'ects  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  Their  properties  are  due  respectively  to 
the  alkaloids  thein,  cafl'ein,  and  theobromin.  The 
use  of  these  infusions  and  decoctions  has  increased 
enormously  in  modern  times.  It  is  significant 
that  China  lias  never  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquor,  and  that  coli'ee  is  chiefly  grown 
in  Muhammadan  countries.  Ancient  Mexico  seems 
to  have  had  a  hard  struggle  against  the  national 
abuse  of  intoxicants,  and  its  successful  crusade 
was  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  cocoa. 

The  tea-plant  {Thea  chinensis)  is  a  native  of 
China  and  Assam.  Its  cultivation  in  India  and 
Ceylon  is  only  very  recent,  but  has  assumed  enor- 
mous proportions,  chiefly  in  N.E.  India  and  Assam, 
and  S.  India,  as  in  Travancore. 

Used  tor  centuries  in  Russia,  which  derived  good  tea  from 
China  since  its  connexion  with  the  East,  tea  is  now  drunk 
practically  all  over  the  world.  Even  a  people  like  the  sav.iges 
of  the  New  Hebrides  are  fond  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  pro- 
vided there  is  plenty  of  sugar.  But  the  wilder  natives  still 
prefer  the  milk  of  the  coco-nut.5  The  distinction  between 
black  and  green  tea  is  due  to  different  methods  of  drying  the 
leaf.  The  use  of  tea  among  European  peoples  is  relatively 
recent,  while  for  China  it  has  been  traced  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  millennium  B.c. 

Tradition  assigns  the  discovery  of  coffee  to 
Abyssinia.  It  was  introduced  into  Arabia  in  the 
IStn  cent.,  and  into  Turkey  in  the  16th.  In  the 
17th  cent,  its  use  gained  a  footing  in  England  and 
France.  The  coflee  of  the  New  World,  deriving 
from  one  plant  sent  to  Surinam  from  Amsterdam 
in  1718,  is  now  the  largest  production,  Brazil  sup- 
plying the  greater  part.  Arabia,  North  Africa, 
and  the  East  Indies  are  the  other  great  coffee- 
regions.     It  is  grown  also  in  Southern  India. 

The  best  Arabian  coffee  is  grown  in  Yemen.  Besides  the 
infusion  of  the  roasted  berry,  there  is  a  coffee  prepared  from 
the  leaves.  The  green  shoots  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then 
roasted  and  powdered.  The  resulting  beverage  is  the  kishr  of 
Yemen,  the  icedang  kopit  of  Java,  and  the  kawah  of  Sumatra. 
The  aroma  is  regarded  as  being  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
coffee  from  the  berry.** 

The  tree  from  which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are 
made  is  indigenous  to  Central  and  South  America. 
It  was  cultivated  by  the  Mexicans,  and  from  tliem 

•  Dittmarl'aton,  toe.  eit,  '  Ratzcl,  iii.  211. 

•  Mango  Park,  Tratwto,  London,  1860,  i.  7  ;  T.  Hahn,  Tmni- 
Ooam,  London,  1881,  p.  88  ;  Hoblcy,  81. 

•  Payne,  I.  877  f.,  quoting  authorities ;  A  A.  Uacdonell, 
Vedic  MyOtoiogy  (01 AP,  Strassburg,  1897),  114. 

•  Somenrilie,  in  JAI  xxiii.  382. 

•  Wilkeu-Pleyte,  8  ;  Batzel,  i.  433,  ia  211,  334. 


the  beverage  was  introdnced   to  Europe   by   the 
Spaniards. 

The  Mexican  cocoa  was  prepared  by  mixing  the  cacao-seed 
into  a  paste  with  maize.  Diluted  with  hot  water,  and  churned 
into  a  thick  froth,  which  was  the  actual  beverage,  it  was  drunk 
when  cold  only.  The  Spaniards  introduced  the  practice  of 
drinking  it  hot.  Vanilla  was  usually  added  as  a  flavouring. 
Chocolate,  as  thus  drunk  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  waa  suo- 
cessful  owing  both  to  its  aroma  and  to  its  fatty Lconstitucnts.  It 
was  known  to  be  a  nerve  stimulant.i  In  modem  times  the 
fat  is  removed  by  the  screw-press ;  this  and  the  addition  of 
sugar  render  it  more  palatable.  Henzoni  (1519-1560)  describes 
it  as  a  drink  more  fit  for  pigs  than  for  human  beings ;  LimuBoa 
named  it  Theohrmna  (*  food  of  the  gwls '),  Theobfufmaeaeao.  It 
contains  the  same  powerful  alkaloid  as  the  kola-nut.  Aa  a 
beverage  in  Western  civilization  it  is  only  less  important  than 
coffee  and  tea. 

4.  Other  drinks. — Drinks  prepared  from  roots 
are  not  numerous.  Some  have  been  incidentally 
referred  to  ;  others  are  the  liava  of  Polynesia,  the 
paiwari  of  Guiana,  and  the  misUa  of  the  Mos- 
quitos.  The  root  of  the  sweet  potato  {Batatas 
edulis)  is  occasionally  used.'  Paiwari  and  mishla 
are  made  from  cassava  (manioc),  the  root,  or  bread 
made  therefrom,  of  the  Manihot  utdissima,  which 
in  another  form  is  the  tapioca  of  commerce. 

With  mishla  we  approach  a  class  of  drinks  which 
become  pre-eminently  social  both  in  preparation 
and  in  use.  One  noteworthy  detail  reflects  the 
characteristics  of  communal  life,  and  also  illus- 
trates the  stage  of  culture  in  which  the  preparation 
of  commodities  is  ad  hoc,  and  storage  and  artificial 
production  are  at  a  minimum.  Tliis  is  the  fact 
that  the  communal  drink  is  prepared  only  for 
special  feasts,  which  are,  however,  frequent,  and 
is  all  consumed. 

The  mishla  of  the  Mosquito  region  includes  all  kinds  of  strong 
drink,  but  particularly  that  prepared  from  cassava  or  manioc^ 
The  famous  kava  of  Polynesia  and  Melanesia  is  in  many  regions 
becoming  obsolete,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  European 
drinks.  The  soma  of  the  ancient  Indians,  and  the  identical 
haoTna  of  the  ancient  Parsis,  are  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  communal  drink  becoming  religious,  and  being  apotheos- 
ized.4  Amxia,  the  nectar  conferring  immortality,  was  pro- 
duced, along  with  thirteen  other  valuable  entities,  from  the 
churning  of  the  milky  ocean.  It  was,  however,  an  unguent 
rather  than  a  drink  (see  Akointinq  [HinduJ).*  The  Homeric 
ambrosia  was  the  food  of  immortality ;  the  nec/ar  was  the  drink 
of  the  gods.  Sappho  and  Anaxaudrides  speak  of  ambrosia  as  a 
drink;  it  is  also  employed  as  an  unguent  like  the  Vedic  amfta, 
Alcnian  speaks  of  nectar  as  a  food.  Later,  it  waa  a  synonym 
for  wine,  and  acquired  the  special  connotation  of  fragrance. 
The  Homeric  nectar  conferred  immortality  ;  hence  it  was  for- 
bidden to  men.  It  was  described  as  iavBpov,  and,  like  Greek 
wine,  was  mixed  with  water.  Apparently  by  etymology  {rri  and 
root  of  KTeiVu)  its  meaning  is  the  same  as  that  of  ambrosia,^ 

5.  Tendencies  of  evolution. — The  evolution  of 
taste  is  perhaps  not  altogether  a  sociological,  but 
partly  an  ontogenic  process.  It  is  correlated  with 
the  evolution  of  manufacture.  One  or  two  ten- 
dencies may  be  observed.  For  example,  man's 
drinks  tend  to  the  condition  of  water.  Thus, 
many  beverages  of  primitive  peoples  are  prepared 
in  a  thick  soup-like  form.  Chocolate,  for  example, 
was  drunk  very  thick.'  In  Tibet  and  many 
Mongol  districts  tea  is  prepared  with  butter. 
Turkish  coffee  is  characterized  by  the  inclusion  of 
grounds.  English  beer  has  passed  from  a  muddy 
consistency  to  a  sparkling  clearness.  The  thick 
sweet  character  of  p«/jHC  resembles  the  inspissated 
must  of  Gra;co-Roman  wine  production.  The 
ancient  wine  itself  in  its  ordinary  form  was  very 
thick,  almost  of  the  consistency  of  treacle,  and 
probably  for  that  reason  it  was  generally  drunk 
diluted  with  water.  The  sparkling  nature  of  the 
best  water  has  during  the  last  century  been  sug- 
gested both  in  wines  and  in  water  by  the  method 
of  eflervescence.  First  applied  to  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  it  was  adopted  for  certain  of  the  Rhine 

1  Payne,  i.  380.  '  Im  Thum,  263,  268. 

»  See  H.  A.  WicUham,  in  JAI  xxiv.  203  f.,  206  f. 

4  J.  EggeUng,  in  SBE  xxvi.  (1885),  introd. ;  Macdonell,  104, 
110  f. 

»  Monicr-WiUiams,  Br&hmanitm  and  Hindiiitm*,  London, 
1891,  p.  108. 

»  Liddell-Scott,  Gretk-English  f^xicon',  1901,  a.m. 

1  Ct.  Wickham.  in  JAI  xxiv.  207. 
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vintages.  The  production  of  artificial  mineral 
waters,  in  M'hicli  an  access  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
causes  sparkling,  is  characteristic  of  the  last  half- 
century.  One  result  of  fermentation  is  thus  ob- 
tained, without,  in  the  case  of  mineral  waters,  any 
fermentation  at  all. 

Another  tendency  is  towards  the  reduction  of 
sweetness.  Old  wines  in  which  no  sugar  is  left 
have  been  preferred  in  recent  centuries.  Such, 
however,  have  a  corresponding  excess  of  alcohol. 
Dryness  in  modern  wines  is  increasingly  sought 
after.  Thick,  sweet  drinks,  like  mead  and  malm- 
sey, are  typical  in  barbarism,  and  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  cultvire.  Malmsey,  the  French  malvoisie, 
was  originally  a  Greek  wine,  and  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  the  thick  wines  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  Greeks  themselves  corrected  sweetness  by 
various  methods,  among  them  being  the  use  of  salt 
water.  Savagery  and  barbarism  had  no  lack  of 
experiments  in  the  production  of  varied  flavours, 
if  not  of  the  correction  of  sweetness. 

The  rice-beer  of  the  Nagas  U  flavoured  with  jungle  herba,  such 
as  Datura,^  while  the  neighbouring  Qaros  dilute  theirs  with 
water.2  The  natives  of  the  Moluccas  correct  the  sweetness  of 
their  sagero  by  adding  barks  of  a  bitter  flavour.  The  addition 
of  hops  to  barley-beer  gives  it  a  tonic  and  more  refreshing 
character.  In  old  English  life  spices  were  largely  used  in  both 
ale  and  wine.    Mulled  drinks  were  taken  hot. 

A  similar  tendency,  found  very  early  in  culture, 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  preference  for  sour  milk. 

6.  Animal  drinks. — Drinks,  other  than  milk 
and  blood,  produced  from  animal  substance,  are 
in  the  lower  cultures  not  merely  soups  or  broths, 
but  actual  beverages.  The  credit  of  the  invention 
and  use  of  the  only  animal  spirit  kno^vn  to  the 
world  belongs  to  the  Tatar  tribes  of  Asia.  Their 
koumiss,  distilled  from  the  milk  of  their  mares, 
has  been  known  since  Greek  times. 

Human  milk  is  the  natural  food  of  the  human 
infant.  Though  dili'ering  in  some  important  re- 
spects, the  milk  yielded  by  various  animals  is  a 
satisfactory  diet  for  children,  and,  especially  in  its 
products,  a  valuable  food  for  adults.  The  use  of 
mUch-aidmals  was  a  great  step  towards  civiliza- 
tion.' 

When  Dayaka  kill  a  pig  or  an  ox,  which  is  done  to  music  and 
singing,  they  scramble  for  the  blood.  Men,  women,  and  children 
drink  of  it ;  they  smear  themselves  all  over  with  it,  and  behave 
like  maddened  animals,  burying  their  faces  in  the  bleeding  car- 
casses.* Blood,  in  fact,  is  to  the  savage  '  a  perfectly  natural 
food  :  scarcely  less  so,  perhaps,  than  muk,  which  is  nothing  but 
blood  filtered  through  a  gland.'  ^ 

7.  Drinking^  customs  and  ideas. — The  natural 
care  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  drinkables 
is  guided  and  developed  oy  growing  intelligence, 
and  inspired  at  certain  stages  of  culture  by  religious 
emotion. 

*The  Hindu  is  very  particular. as  to  the  water  he  drinks.  It 
must  be  ceremonially  pure,  though  not  necessarily  chemically 
pure.'  It  has  to  he  very  carefully  fetched.  If  the  carrier 
touches  or  comes  near  an  out-cnste  or  anything  impure,  the 
water  is  thrown  away,  and  the  vessel  broken,  or  scoured  with 
sand  and  water.^  The  kings  of  ancient  Persia  had  their  drink- 
ing-water brought  from  particular  rivers,  especially  the  Zab.7 

Water,  in  Zoroastnanism,  is  sacred.  It  is  a  *  dress  for  breath,' 
physiologically  and  physically.  It  is  a  sin  to  drink  water  in  the 
dark,  or  to  pour  it  away.8  Water  is  the  *  dark  spirit ' ;  for 
sacrifice  it  is  more  valuable  than  spirituous  liquors.^ 
A  good  deal  of  myth  has  gathered  about  the 
palm-wine  tree  (Arenga  saccharifera)  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  how  the  Juice  of  the  nut  has  brought 
the  dead  to  life  again. i^    The  Oayaks  of  South-East  Borneo 
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figure  palm-wine  as  milk,  flowing  from  the  tree  as  if  from  a 
woman. 1  The  NIasers  hold  that  a  palm-tree  planted  by  a  woman 
yields  more  sap  than  one  planted  by  a  mah.  A  folk-tale  runs 
that  a  woman  after  delivery,  feeling  she  was  about  to  die  and 
not  wishing  her  b&be  to  starve,  cut  off  one  of  her  breasts.  Out 
of  this  grew  the  palm-wine  tree.3  In  Angkola  a  woman  prayed 
to  be  turned  into  a  tree.  When  she  died,  the  Arenga  tree  came 
from  her  navel,  the  opium  plant  from  iier  forehead,  the  pisang 
from  her  feet,  milk  from  her  breasts.^ 

Besides  the  stimulating  and  expansive  properties 
of  wine  and  spirits,  the  process  of  fermentation  has 
naturally  engaged  the  popular  mind.  A  good  deal 
of  superstition  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  referred  to  specu- 
lation upon  this  mysterious  change. 

Among  the  Masai,  'when  honey-wine  is  to  be  brewed,  a  man 
and  a  woman  are  selected  for  the  purpose,  neither  of  whom  has 
had  sexual  intercourse  for  two  days.  A  tent  is  set  apart  for 
them  to  live  in  until  the  honey-wine  is  ready  for  drinking  (six 
days),  during  which  time  they  may  not  sleep  together.  As  soon 
as  the  honey-wine  is  nearly  ready  they  receive  payment,  and  go 
to  their  respective  homes.  Were  they  to  have  sexual  inter- 
course during  the  six  days  that  the  honey-wine  is  brewing,  it  is 
believed  that  the  wine  would  be  undrinkable,  and  the  bees  that 
made  the  honey  would  fly  away.'-* 

The  ultimate  reason  for  such  a  rule  is  probably 
merely  an  unconscious  impulse  towards  concentra- 
tion of  purpose  and  avoidance  of  anything  that 
might  divert  attention.  The  prohibition  is  par- 
ticularly enforced  in  delicate  operations.  From 
the  original  impulse  would  develop  ideas  about  the 
danger  of  mixing  interests,  no  less  than  material  ; 
and,  later  on,  ideas  of  sympathetic  influence,  among 
which  may  be  some  comparison  of  the  sexuju 
function  with  the  process  of  fermentation. 

In  old  Mexico  the  men  who  prepared  piUque  might  not  touch 
women  for  four  days  previously ;  otherwise  the  '  wine '  would 
go  sour  and  putrid. 5  The  brewing  of  beer  (sheroo)  is  regarded 
by  the  Eacbins  '  as  a  serious,  almost  sacred,  task  ;  the  women 
while  engaged  in  it  having  to  live  in  almost  vestal  seclusion.'  8 

In  the  Mexican  example  may  be  seen  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  a  comparison  of 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  of  sex  was 
applied.  Mixing  of  personality  has  attached  to 
itself  various  terms  and  ideas  of  '  impurity.'  Simi- 
larly the  ingestion  of  leaven  has  been  regarded  as 
resulting  in  an  impure  condition  of  the  material 
acted  upon.  Leaven  itself  is  a  symbol  of  corrup- 
tion. Thus,  an  impure  state  in  the  persons  engaged 
may  induce  a  similar  impurity  in  the  object  of  their 
labours.  Conversely,  in  other  circumstances,  it 
may  expedite  a  desired  change,  as  from  barrenness 
to  fertility. 

A  similar  objection  to  mixture  may  be  seen  in 
an  Australian  custom.  If  we  compare  with  it  the 
rule  of  the  Timorese  priest'  which  forbids  him 
in  war-time  to  drink  cold  water,  and  orders  him 
to  drink  hot  water  only,  so  as  not  to  cool  the 
ardour  of  the  warriors,  we  may  see  how  a  rule 
arising  naturally  from  an  aversion  to  anytliing 
exciting  or  disturbing,  when  important  operations 
are  in  progress,  may  be  sophisticated  subsequently. 
The  Australian  case  shows  an  earlier  stratom  of 
psychosis. 

"The  Euahlayi  people  believe  that,  it  a  medtcine-man  have 
many  spirits  in  him,  he  must  not  drink  hot  or  heating  drinks. 
These  would  drive  them  away.  Also,  spirits  would  never  enter 
a  person  defiled  by  the  white  man's  '  grop. '  8  The  Zamt>esi  rain- 
maker, in  order  to  keep  his  spirits  with  him,  never  touches 
alcohol.9 

When  the  savaj^e  has  reached  the  idea  of  a 
spirit  informing  his  own  organism,  he  has  usually 
also  reached  the  idea  that  heating  or  spirituous 
licjuor  is  itself  possessed  of  a  spirit.  Thus,  if  he 
wishes  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  his  own 
spirit,  he  must,  in  sober  earnest,  refrain  from  mix- 
ing it  with  others. 

The  care  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  liquors 

1  Kruljt,  163.  2  Sundemiann,  p.  412. 

»  Kruijt,  loc.  cit.  *  A.  O.  Hollis,  in  JAI  xl.  481. 

0  Sahagun,  Uist.  g^n&rale  (Jourdanet-Simeon),  Paris,  1891, 
p.  46. 

0  J.  Anderson,  Fr<nn  Mandalay  to  Minnien,  London,  1876, 
p.  138. 

7  H.  O.  Forbes,  in  JAI  xili.  (1884)  414. 

8  K.  L.  Parker,  The  Euahlayi  Tribe,  London,  1906,  p.  48. 
>  Miseions  eatholiqties,  xxvi.  (1893)  266. 
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is  also  evidenced  in  the  ceremonial  handselling  of 

Uiu  new  wiiio.  .  ,        ^ ,  .„„„  . 

Thus,  an.oi.i;  the  U«i.an«,  ttie  iiriciit  of  the  Eod  IxUilton,  a 
healer  ol  oliiUlrcn,  invested  with  the  god'i  robM,  opened  tee 
new  wine  aimuallv  in  Oic  liousesoJ  the  people.  andMtemonially 
Uated  it.1  New  liquor  i»  made  by  the  tJiga.  at  the  leaet  of 
lUtmniai  in  Januarj-.  This  ie  a  a'^na,  ".oo^'O""' '*!'"•  X 
men  rarry  their  own  wnter  for  the  nce-becr,  and  dunn«  the 
manufacture  men  and  women  eat  separately.' 

From  this  '  tasting'  develops  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Erst-friiits  of  the  vine.  Tliu  llomans  sacrificed  the 
Hr.st  of  tlie  new  wine  to  Liber  ;  until  this  was  done, 
the  new  wine  might  not  be  generally  drunk.' 

The  moshanism  of  drinking  as  practised  by 
Earoi)eanR  is  more  or  less  identical  with  that  of 
eating.  The  liquid  does  not  fall  down  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagu-s,  but  each  gulp  is  gra.sped  by  the 
tongue  and  passed  down.  Thus  a  man  is  able  to 
drink  while  standing  on  his  head.  Many  peoples, 
however,  either  have  not  reached  this  method  or 
have  modified  it.* 

The  wild  men  of  Malaysia  drink  by  throwing  the  water  from 
the  hand  into  the  mouth.  The  Orang  Laut  do  this  with  un- 
erring aim,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  foot,  without  splashing. 
Even  children  are  expert.  A  mother  gives  her  infant  water  l)y 
dripping  it  from  her  hand.  A  New  Hebrides  native  throws  liis 
head  back,  an<l  literally  jiours  the  liquid  down  his  throat  without 
gulping.  The  ordinary  drink  in  Oceania  is  the  juice  of  the  half- 
ripe  coco-nut.  The  nut  is  held  up  and  the  juice  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  mouth.  It  is  unmannerly  to  touch  the  shell  with  the 
lips.  The  Lake  Victoria  tribes  drink  their  beer  through  a  tube.^ 
In  the  Hindu  ritual  of  meals,  food  is  eaten  with  the  right  hand, 
but  water  is  drunk  with  the  left ;  the  vessel  is  taken  up  with  the 
left  hand.  The  vessel  must  not  touch  the  lips.  It  is  held  a  little 
way  above  the  upturned  mouth,  and  the  water  is  poured  from 
it  into  the  mouth.  To  allow  the  vessel  to  touch  the  lips  would 
be  indecent.  The  Fijians  never  put  a  vessel  to  the  lips  when 
drinking.  They  regard  it  also  as  objectionable  for  several  per- 
sons to  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel.  A  Maori  chief  would  not 
touch  a  calabash  with  his  hands  when  drinking ;  he  held  his 
hands  close  to  his  mouth,  and  another  man,  a  slave,  poured  tlie 
water  into  them.  It  was  a  grave  crime  to  let  any  one  use  a  cup 
rendered  sacred  by  having  touched  his  lip8.6 

Muhammad  forbade  drinking  water  in  a  standing  posture. 
Tliree  breaths  are  to  be  taken  before  a  draught,  for  the  reason 
that  thus  the  stomach  is  cooled,  thirst  ia  quenched,  and  health 
and  vigour  are  imparted.  Drinking  from  the  mouth  of  a  leather 
liag  was  forbidden.  '  He  who  drinks  out  of  a  silver  cup  drinks 
of  hell-fire."  The  faithful  may  not  drink  out  of  green  vessels, 
large  gourds,  or  vessels  covered  with  pitch,  the  last  being  used 
for  wine.  During  the  fast  of  Rama(}an  it  is  held  that  even  to 
swallow  saliva  between  sunrise  and  sunset  ts  a  Bin.7 

The  natural  tendency  against  mixing  re-appears 
iu  the  custom  of  not  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  only  partially  identical  with 
physiological  law,  since  certain  foods  require 
a  liquid  vehicle,  and  certain  drinks  stimulate 
digestion. 

When  eating  rice  the  Malagasy  drink  water.  But  otherwise 
they  rarely  drink  at  meals.^  The  Hindu  does  not  drink  until 
the  meal  is  finished."  The  natives  of  Borneo  usually  drink  only 
after  they  have  flnishe<l  eating.  'They  contend  that  by  ab- 
staining from  taking  liquid  with  their  food  they  prevent 
Indigestion.' !»  In  liritish  Central  Africa  the  native  drinks 
between  meals,  but  chiefly  water."  The  A-kikuyu  never  drink 
at  meals,  but  drink  at  any  time  when  thirsty."  The  Abyssinlans 
drink  notliing  at  meals.  I's 

Eating,  especially  in  the  somewhat  rapid  method 
used  by  early  peoples,  is  hardly  compatible  with 
conversation ;  hence  many  rules  against  eating 
and  talking  at  the  same  time.  Drinking  does 
not  lalxjur  under  this  disability.  When  drink  is 
alcoholic,  tliere  is  still  less  restraint  of  the  tongue. 
In  15th  cent.  England  '  people  did  not  hold  con- 

1  Bancroft,  NR,  San  Prancisoo,  1882,  ill.  410.       2  Hodson,  171. 
'  Festus,  «.t».  *  Bacriina  * ;  Pliny,  UN  xviii.  8. 

*  The  '  lapping '  method  of  Gideon's  three  hundred  (Jg  T^f-) 
was  not '  as  a  dog  lappeth,'  but  consisted  merely  in  uswg  the 
hand  as  a  cup. 

•  Skeat-Blagden,  Kagan  Raeet,  London,  1906,  i.  110  f . ;  Somer- 
viUe,  in  J^  /  x«iiL  882  ;  Ratzcl,  1.  269 ;  Uohlev,  81. 

*Padfield>,  41;  Dubois  -  Beauohamp,  188;  Wilkes,  U.S. 
Bxped.,  184S-fi8,  111.  116  ;  Sliorlland,  .Southern  Districts  of  Netc 
Zealatul,  London,  1861,  p.  293 ;  Colenso,  in  Trans.  New  Zealand 
InttUule,  18«8,  p.  4S. 

7T.  I'.  Hughes,  Dt,  tv.  '  Drinkablea ' ;  A.  Ijcared,  Koroeco 
and  the  Moors,  lx>ndan,  1876,  p.  204. 

>  W.  Ellis,  Madagatear,  i.  190-210. 

>  Dubois.Beauchamp,  183. 

le  HoM,  in  JAI  xxiil.  100.  »  Stannus,  JAI  xl.  S22. 

13  W.  8.  Routledgo,  WUh  a  Prt-Biltoric  People,  61. 
l>  Katzel,  iii.  228. 


versation  while  eating,  but  the  talk  and  mirtii 
began  with  the  liquor.   ' 

When  existence,  as  in  the  middle  stages  of  social 
evolution,  is  threaded  -with  superstition,  methods 
of  drinking  and  habits  associated  with  drinking 
are  either  emphasized  or  inverted  on  special  occa- 
sions which  call  for  neculiar  regard.  As  already 
suggested,  it  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  psycho- 
logical reason  for  those  tabus  is  merely  the  in- 
stinct for  concentration  and  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  and  disturbing  interests.  Ideas  of  super- 
natural danger  are  developed  later,  in  order  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  instinctive  rule.  Pos- 
sibly the  arbitrary  prohibitions  of  'individual' 
tabus  are  due  to  tlie  same  instinct ;  at  any  rate, 
the  observance  of  such  prohibitions  helps  to  form 
tlie  sense  of  responsibility. 

On  the  Gold  Coast,  among  individual  tabus  is  the  prohibition 
against  drinking  palm-wine  on  certain  days  of  the  week.2 
During  a  genna  in  January  the  Kabuis  forbid  young  men  to 
drink  anything  outside  the  house.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
erection  of  a  village  monument  the  vilUgers  may  not  use 
drinking-cups,  but  have  to  drink  from  leaves.^  Among  indi- 
vidual tabus  of  the  Bangala  are,  '  You  must  not  drink  native 
wine  except  through  a  reed,  and  never  straight  out  of  a  vessel 
of  any  kind.'<  The  cook  of  the  party  on  the  hii-i,  or  trading 
expedition  of  the  Massim,  may  not  drink  water,  but  only  coco- 
nut milk.*  A  Massiiii  sorceress  drinks  no  water,  but  coco-nut 
milk  only  for  eight  days,  by  which  time  she  is  sacred  and  able 
to  heal  the  sick. 6  In  Celebes  the  priest  who  is  responsible  for 
the  growth  of  the  rice  may  not  drink  with  any  one  or  out  of  any 
person's  cup.''  In  S.E.  Australia  a  visitor  to  another  tril)0  was 
under  certain  restrictions  for  a  time.  He  was  allowed  to  drink 
muddy  water,  three  mouthf  uls  on  each  occasion.  He  had  U>  drink 
these  very  slowly,  or  his  throat  would  swell  up.*  The  Thompson 
Indian  girl,  during  the  first  tour  days  of  her  seclusion  at  puberty, 
drank  water,  while  otherwise  fasting,  from  a  birch-bark  cup 
painted  red.  She  sucked  up  the  liquid  through  a  tube  made  of 
the  leg  of  a  crane  or  swan  ;  her  lips  were  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Subsequently  she  was  permitted  to 
drink  from  streams  and  springs,  but  even  here  she  had  still  to 
use  her  tube,  otherwise  the  spring  or  stream  would  dry  up.» 
The  Tlingit  girl  in  the  same  condition  had  to  drink  through 
the  bone  of  a  white-headed  eagle. i** 

On  his  first  cam|)aign  the  North  American  brave  was  very 
sacred.  Especially  was  it  essential  that  no  one  should  touch 
his  eating  and  drinking  vessels.  When  on  the  outward  journey 
warriors  drank  from  one  side  only  of  the  bowl ;  on  the  return, 
from  the  other.  When  within  a  day's  march  of  home  they 
hung  their  vessels  on  trees  or  threw  them  away.u  In  another 
account  a  functionary  named  elissu  is  mentioned.  Hie  duty 
was  to  hand  to  the  warriors  everything  that  they  ate  or  drank ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  touch  these  themselves." 

Among  the  Tring  Dayaks  mourners  may  not  drink  ordinaiy 
water,  but  only  water  collected  in  the  leaves  of  creepers.  This 
is  called  'soul-water.' '3  Before  setting  out  on  a  trapping 
expedition,  the  Carrier  Indian  abstains  from  drinking  out  of 
the  same  vessel  as  his  wife."  In  Chota  Nagpur  and  the  Central 
Provinces  of  India  men  abstain  from  alcohol  and  women  when 
rearing  silkworms.l'^ 

Tlie  last  case  may  be  compared  with  tlie  Masai 
tabu  during  the  making  of  wine.  There  chastity 
is  observed  in  order  that  the  wine  may  not  be 
spoiled.  If  the  rea.son  be  that  by  magical  '  sym- 
patliy '  a  sexual  proce.ss  may  taint  the  wine,  that 
reason  and  any  idea  of  the  sympathetic  action  of 
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alcohol  on  the  lai-vae  can  hardlj^  apply  to  the  Chota 
Nagpur  tabu.  Some  explanation  more  in  accord- 
ance witii  the  evolution  of  mintl  seems  to  be 
required. 

In  the  following,  ideas  of  sympathetic  adaptation 
appear : 

During  Uie  preliminary  ceremonies  for  making  rain  among 
the  Arunta  no  water  may  be  drunk,  else  the  magic  would  fain 
— no  doubt  because  of  the  premature  use  of  liquid.  So  in  Java, 
when  proceedings  are  taken  to  prevent  the  fall  of  rain,  the 
person  interested  may  not  drink  anything  while  the  ceremonies 
are  in  progress,-  otherwise  the  rain  would  at  once  commence, 
CJonrerBely,  medicine-men  sometimes  drink,  and  generally  culti- 
rate  webiess,  when  making  rain. 

Permanent  caution  in  the  act  of  drinking  is 
often  found  in  the  case  of  important  persons,  and 
sometimes  it  is  a  social  habit.  Africa  is  remark- 
able for  such  observances. 

In  the  Congo  State  'there  is  hardly  a  native  who  would  dare 
to  swallow  a  liquid  without  first  conjuring  the  spirits.  One  of 
them  rings  a  bell  all  the  time  he  is  drinking  ;  another  crouches 
down  and  places  his  left  hand  on  the  earth  ;  another  veils  his 
head ;  another  puts  a  stalk  of  grass  or  a  leaf  in  his  hair,  or 
marks  bis  forehead  with  a  line  of  clay.  This  fetish  custom 
assumes  very  varied  forms.  To  explain  them,  the  black  is 
satisfied  to  say  that  they  are  an  energetic  mode  of  conjuring 
spirits.*  When  a  chief  drinks  he  rings  a  bell  at  each  draught : 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  boy  brandishes  a  spear  in  front  of 
him,  '  to  keep  at  bay  the  spirits  which  might  try  to  sneak  into 
the  old  chief's  body'by  the  same  road  as  the  massanga  (beer).'  ^ 

When  the  king  of  Loango  *  has  a  mind  to  drink,  he  has  a  cup 
of  wine  brought ;  he  that  brings  it  has  a  bell  in  his  hand,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  has  delivered  the  cup  to  the  king,  he  turns  his 
face  from  him  and  rings  the  bell,  on  which  all  present  fall 
down  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  contitme  so  till  the 
king  has  drunk.'  The  king  would  die  if  he  were  seen  in  the 
act  of  drinking.^  When  Winwood  Reade  offered  the  king  of 
Canna  a  glass  of  rum,  the  monarch  hid  his  face  and  the  glass 
onder  a  towel. ^  When  the  king  of  Dahomey  drinks  in  public, 
a  curtain  is  held  up  to  conceal  him.  Bowdich  describes  the 
scene  when  the  king  of  Ashanti  drank  wine ;  music  played, 
and  the  soldiers,  brandishing  their  swords  with  the  right  hand, 
covered  their  noses  with  the  left,  singing  meanwhile  the 
monarch's  victories  and  titles,  as  he  drank  behind  an  extem- 
porized curtain.  A  man  of  consequence  never  drinks  before  his 
inferiors  without  hiding  his  face.  It  is  said  in  Ashanti  that  an 
enemy  can  most  easily  impose  a  spell  on  the  faculties  of  his 
Ticttm  when  drinking.  A  son  of  the  king  of  Congo  was  put  to 
death  for  having  accidentally  seen  his  father  driuk.  A  Pongo 
chief  never  drinks  in  the  presence  of  others  except  behind  a 
acreen.6  When  the  king  of  Unyoro  in  Central  Africa  went  to 
the  royal  dairy  to  drink  milk,  the  men  dispersed  and  the 
women  covered  their  heads.  No  one  might  see  him  drink.  A 
wife  handed  hfm  the  milk-bowl,  but  turned  her  face  away. 7 
The  Thompson  Indiana  believe  that  enemies  can  injure  a  man 
by  magic  when  he  drinks.^  A  Warua  when  drinking  holds  a 
doth  before  his  face.  The  habit  is  particularly  strong  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman.  *  I  bad.'  says  Cameron,  '  to  pay  a  man 
to  let  me  see  him  drink ;  I  could  not  make  a  man  let  a  woman 
see  him  drink.'9 

In  these  cases  the  development  takes  the  form  of 
a  real,  though  secondary,  sense  of  modesty.  Von 
den  Steinen  found  in  Central  Brazilian  tribes  a 
sense  of  modesty,  attended  by  shyness  and  blush- 
ing, exhibited  when  alimentary  functions  were  in 
progress,  a  sense  as  keen  aa  that  shown  by  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  in  the  matter  of 
sexual  functions.***  In  similar  rules  cited  below 
there  may  be  seen  not  merely  habits  of  etiquette, 
but  a  sense  of  modesty  and  a  law  of  decency, 
involving  the  fear  of  exciting  disgust.  The  idea 
that  sueli  practices  hinder  the  entrance  of  evil 
influences,  or  prevent  the  soul  from  escaping,"  is 
a  later  sophistication,  and  cannot  explain  their 
origin. 

1  F.  J.  Oillen,  In  Horn  Sci.  Exped.  to  CmtnU  AuttratUi,  iv. 
0809)  177 ft.;  Spencer- OiUen*,  ISOff. 

*  Q.  O.  Batten,  Glimpsei  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Singapore, 
ISM.p.  6Sf. 

s  ColUetions  ethnographiqms  du  Mttsie  du  Congo,  Brussels, 
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When  the  Indian  of  Cape  Flattery  falls  ill,  he  often  ascribes 
it  to  a  demon  which  entered  his  body  when  he  was  drinking  at 
a  stream. 1  Bulgarians  before  drinking  make  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  to  prevent  the  devil  entering  the  body  with  the  drink.^ 
Devout  Russians  used  to  blow  on  the  glass  to  drive  Satan  from 
the  liquor.3  Conversely,  the  soul  may  be  tempted  to  remain, 
though  the  mouth  is  dangerously  open,  by  offering  it  a  share 
in  the  beven^e.  When  the  hair  of  the  Siamese  boy  is  cut, 
there  is  a  danger  lest  the  kvmn,  the  guardian  spirit  of  the 
head,  may  depart.  It  is  enticed  and  captured  ;  then  coco-nut 
milk  is  presented  to  it.  This  is  drunk  bj'  the  boy,  and  thus  by 
absorbing  the  drink  of  the  kwun  he  retains  the  kvmn  itself.* 

Rules  of  drinking,  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
superstition,  occur  all  over  the  world. 

In  Wetar  it  is  a  serious  offence  to  use  a  chief's  drinking-cup.!* 
A  Maori  who  drank  from  the  cup  of  a  man  who  wished  him  ill 
became  bewitched.**  The  Niam-niam,  who  are  said  to  be 
'particular  at  their  meals,'  that  is,  to  observe  alimentary 
decency,  wipe  the  rim  of  a  cup  before  passing  it  on.7  Great 
care  was  taken  by  the  Fijians  that  no  one  should  touch  the 
king's  cupbearer.  They  regarded  it  as  objectionable  for  several 
persons  to  drink  out  of  the  same  vessel,  and  held  that  pollu- 
tion was  carried  by  saliva.**  The  civilized  man  has  the  same 
instinct  of  isolation  and  of  excluding  foreign  elements  from  his 
drinks. 

Contact  with  particular  persons  is  avoided. 
According  to  the  rules  of  Katfir  hlonipa,  relatives  of  a  husband 
will  not  drink  milk  at  any  kraal  connected  with  the  wife,  nor 
will  the  wife's  rclalivea  at  a  kraal  connected  with  the  husband. 
For  some  time  after  marriage  the  wife  will  not  use  milk.  The 
principle  is  that  she  was  paid  for  with  cattle,  and  would  be 
insita  ('  defiled ')  if  she  consumed  her  own  purchase.  After  a 
visit  to  her  father,  from  whom  she  brings  a  goat  or  an  ox,  the 
tabu  is  removed.  The  animal  is  slain,  and  the  'defilement' 
passes  from  the  milk  into  the  animal.  She  has  'cleaned  her 
spoon.' 9 

In  the  above  case  we  have  probably  little  more 
than  a  phase  of  etiquette.  In  others  there  is  a 
distinct  fear  of  contamination  resulting  in  various 
conceptions  of  real  or  imaginary  injury. 

In  Tonga,  inferior  persons  might  not  drink  in  the  presence  of 
superiors,!"  and  the  various  '  ranks '  could  not  drink  together.i* 
In  India,  water  cannot  be  accepted  by  hi^h-caste  from  low- 
caste  persons.!"  Even  Pahariahs  will  not  drink  with  Keriahs.iS 
Among  the  Nagas,  with  whom  village  feuds  are  frequent,  one 
village  may  often  be  found  refusing  to  drink  from  a  running 
stream  which  supplies  another.!"*  New  Guinea  natives  refused 
to  drink  water  offered  to  them  by  Europeans.  !5 

In  cases  like  the  last  there  is  perhaps  no  definite 
conception,  merely  a  vague  uneasiness  about  the 
unfamiliar.  A  similar  sensitiveness  occurs  in  the 
case  of  unfamiliar  or  untested  drinks. 

When  the  Eskimo  find  a  new  spring,  an  antjekok,  or  the 
oldest  man  present,  drinks  of  it  first  to  rid  the  water  of  any 
tomgarsuk,  or  malignant  quality  which  might  make  them  ill.!^ 
Similar  ideas  are  connected  with  the  hospitable  practice  of 
'  tasting,*  though  it  is  not  clear  that  they  are  the  primary 
reason  of  the  custom.!''  At  palm-wine  drinkings  the  Kruman 
hostess  takes  the  first  and  last  drink  herself,  in  order  to  *  take 
off  the  fetish.'  1**  The  same  notion  may  be  involved  in  the  cere- 
monial tasting  by  an  official  of  the  new  wine  and  the  new 
fruits.  !9  In  Eastern  Central  Africa,  at  beer-drinkinga  given  hy 
the  chief,  the  priest  or  'captain'  of  the  chief  tastes  the  liquor, 
to  show  the  guests  that  it  Is  not  poisoned. 20  New  Guinea  natives 
taste  the  water  they  offer  to  a  stranger,  to  prove  that  it  is  free 
from  poison. -1  Among  the  Zulus  it  is  not  etiquette  to  offer  l>eer 
to  any  one  without  first  tasting  it.22 

Drinking  with  a  woman  is  avoided  by  many 
peoples  in  various  stages  of  evolution.  Tlie  Beni- 
Harith  would  not  take  drink  from  the  hands  of  a 
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woman  on  any  consideration.'  An  artificial  horror 
is  tteneratcd  in  siicii  cases.  The  Mu.skliogeans 
held  it  eq\iiv«lent  to  adultery  that  a  man  should 
take  a  pitcher  of  water  from  the  head  of  a  married 
woman.  It  wa-s  permissible  for  him  to  drink  if 
the  woman  removed  the  pitclier  herself,  and  re- 
tired after  setting  it  on  the  ground."  Kollowing 
another  line  of  thought,  the  Arunta  hold  that  a 
draught  of  woman's  blood  will  kill  the  strongest 

man.' 

AmoDg  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Bahima  a  menstruating  woman 
may  not  drink  milk ;  It  she  does,  the  cows  will  be  Injured. 
She  is  restricted  to  beer.^  At  his  daug:htcr'8  first  period,  how- 
ever,  a  Kaffir  father  sets  apart  an  old  cow  for  her  exclusive  use, 
and  its  milk  constitutes  her  only  food.'  After  being  delivered, 
the  Greenland  mother  observes  tabus.  She  has  a  water-pail 
for  her  own  use  ;  if  any  one  else  drinks  from  this,  the  rest  must 
be  thrown  away.**  Piiny  mentions  the  belief  that,  if  a  men- 
stnious  woman  touches  wine,  it  turns  to  vineffar.7  *  In  various 
ports  of  Europe  it  is  still  believed  that  if  a  woman  in  her  courses 
enters  a  brewery  the  beer  will  turn  sour ;  if  she  touches  beer, 
wine,  vinegar,  or  milk,  it  will  go  bad.'  In  Calymnos  a  men- 
struous  woman  '  may  not  go  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  nor 
cross  a  running;  stream,  nor  enter  the  sea.  Her  presence  in  a 
boat  is  said  to  raise  storms.'^ 

On  the  face  of  these  customs  and  ideas  there  is  a 
regard  both  for  the  woman's  own  safety  and  for 
that  of  others.  She  is  rendered  harmless  by  being 
insulated,  and  at  the  same  time  is  removed  from 
danger."  It  has  been  further  suggested,  for  the 
explanation  of  similar  cases,  that  any  taint  of 
sexual  functions  may  injure  the  milk  of  cows,  and 
that  the  sympathetic  link  between  the  milk  and 
the  cow  may  be  snapped  by  any  process  which 
converts  tlie  milk  into  another  substance,  such  as 
curds.  Members  of  the  '  sacred  world '  may  there- 
fore use  these  substances  without  injuring  their 
source.'"  On  this  principle  the  AVanyamwesi 
practice  of  mixing  vaccine  or  human  urine  with 
milk  has  for  its  object  the  safeguarding  of  the 
source." 

The  Jbala  of  Northern  Morocco  believe  that  a 
murderer  is  permanently  unclean.  '  Poison  oozes 
out  from  underneath  his  nails ;  hence  anybody 
who  drinks  the  water  in  which  he  has  washed  his 
hands  will  fall  dangerously  ill.'''  Among  the 
Zulus  a  wounded  man  may  not  touch  milk  till  a 
ceremony  lias  been  performed." 

The  sources  of  contamination  dangerous  to 
drinkables  are  almost  universally  the  same.  There 
are  some  variations,  as  perhaps  the  law  of  Muham- 
mad that  a  vessel  from  whidh  a  dog  has  drunk  is 
to  be  washed  seven  times  bef  (Jre  it  is  used  by  human 
beings.'*  x 

A  universal  source  of  contamination  is  death. 

After  a  death  the  Zulus  drink  no  milk  for  a  day  ;  the  mourners 
not  for  some  time.  Widows  and  widowers  apparently  are 
permanently  forbidden  its  use.is  A  Nandi  who  has  handled  a 
corpse  may  not  drink  milk  until  he  has  been  purified. '6  The 
D^ai  who  has  touched  a  corpse  has  to  drink  out  of  a  special 
gourd.  17  In  the  same  circumstances  the  Thompson  Indian  has 
to  spit  out  the  first  four  mouthfuls  whenever  he  drinks.l8 

For  the  classification  of  the  various  magical 
properties  of  drinks  the  Zulu  theory  is  instructive. 
But  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  can  a  line  be  drawn 
between  inherent  and  acquired  characteristics. 
The  Zulus  logically  distinguish  between  two 
complementary  species  of  magical  drinks.  Tliese 
are  '  black '  and  '  white,'  negative  and  positive. 
The  former  removes,  for  instance,  everything  that 
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causes  a  man  to  be  disliked  ;  the  latter  eives  him 
'  brightness,'  and  produces  liking  and  admiration 
in  others.  The  former  is  emetic  in  its  operation. 
The  ejected  matter  is  placed  in  the  fire ;  thus  the 
'badness'  is  consumed.  The  white  drink,  when 
used,  for  instance,  to  command  the  affections  of  a 
girl,  or  to  conciliate  a  great  man,  should  contain 
some  object  that  the  person  referred  to  has  worn 
next  the  skin.' 

Drinks  of  the  first  class  have  the  properties  of 
liquids  when  used  for  washing ;  those  of  the  second 
have  the  positive  qualities,  stimulant  or  nutritive, 
which  drinks  share  with  food  and  drugs.  A 
distinction  is  clearly  to  be  drawn  between  the 
latter  class  and  drinks  which  have  been  con- 
taminated by  alien  or  dangerous  substances. 

Just  as  mythology  developed  the  generic  idea  of 
drink  into  a  water  of  life  or  of  immortality,  so  it 
has  developed  the  idea  of  cleansing  into  a  water  of 
oblivion.  The  'Drink  of  Forgetf nlness '  is  found 
in  Greek,  Hindu,  Norse,  and  other  mythologies.* 

In  Fijian  mythology  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  on  his  way  to 
the  other  world  drinks  of  a  spring.  As  soon  as  he  tastes  the 
water,  he  ceases  weeping,  and  his  friends  at  home  cease  weep- 
ing, forgetting  their  sorrows.  This  savage  Water  of  Lethe  is 
called  the  Wai-ni-dula,  the  'Water  of  Solace.' '  The  Fijian 
idea  is  significant  when  compared  with  certain  ceremonial 
drinking  which  terminates  mourning.  Among  the  Kacharis  of 
Assam  an  elder  distributes  to  the  mourners  '  the  water  of  peace,' 
santi  jal ;  the  drinking  of  this  terminates  the  mourning.*  The 
Kathkars  effect '  iiurification  *  after  birth  or  death  by  means  of 
water  touched  by  a  Brahman.'  In  South  India  holy  water  is 
drunk  to  terminate  mourning.  In  Roman  Catholic  ritual  a  sick 
man  drinks  water  in  which  the  priest  has  washed  his  hands.6 
At  the  end  of  mourning  the  Kaffir  widow  rinses  her  mouth  with 
fresh  milk.7  Clmco  Indians  '  purify  *  themselves  after  a  funeral 
by  drinking  hot  water  and  washing  themselves,^*  cleansing  thus 
both  the  outer  and  the  inner  man.  In  Central  Africa  the 
possessing  spirit  is  driven  out  of  a  man  by  drinking  an  intoxicant. 
The  Goiptls  believe  they  purity  themselves  by  drmking  spirits." 
Among  the  Oraons  a  man  is  re-admitted  to  caste  after  he  has 
drunk  the  blood  of  a  goat  to  wash  away  his  sin. 10  When  the 
Bijapur  Bedars  re-admit  an  adulteress,  they  touch  her  lips  with 
a  red-hot  twig  of  Asclepias  gigantea,  and  give  her  liquor  to 
drink. 11  In  Mexico  during  the  *  bad  days,'  which  recurred  every 
four  years,  children  were  made  to  drink  spirits. ^2 

In  these  and  similar  cases  there  is  a  preference 
for  '  strong '  water,  whether  it  be  hot  or  spirituous, 
or  blood,  or  containing  some  added  virtue.  It  is 
difficult,  therefore,  always  to  distinguish  '  purifica- 
tion '  from  the  ingestion  of  virtue  or  Tnana.  Many 
magical  drinks  certainly  have  both  negative  and 
positive  properties.  This  is  the  case,  whether 
literally  by  acquisition  or  metaphorically  by 
imagination,  with  water  itself. 

The  Musalman  Nawab  of  Savanur  drank  Ganges  water  only, 
not  from  piety,  but  because  of  its  medicinal  properties.  The 
water  of  which  a  Brahman  sips  thrice  before  a  meal  is  '  Vishnu's 
feet-water.'  The  Kenaras  drink  water  in  which  the  priest  has 
washed  his  feet.'*  In  early  England  a  cure  for  demoniac 
possession  was  water  dnmk  out  of  a  church-bell.l* 

From  this  a-spect  drinks  are  suitable  for  purposes 
of  consecration  and  institution.  Their  virtue  gives 
a  vigorous  set-off  in  the  new  state. 

In  old  Scandinavia  the  new  king  drank  a  horn  of  liquor  before 
taking  his  seat  on  the  throne.''  European  monarchs  after 
coronation  take  the  Sacrament.  So  in  Catholicism  do  married 
couples.  Interesting  variants  are  the  following.  In  Avestan 
times  the  first  food  given  to  the  new-born  child  was  the  haoma- 
juice.16  Anionfj  the  Tshi  peoples  the  father  gives  his  son  a  name 
by  squirting  nnn  from  his  mouth  upon  him.  Rum  is  poured 
out  on  the  ground  for  the  ancestors  on  the  same  occasion. ^7 


1  H.  Callaway,  Rd.  System  o/  the  Amazulu,  Natal,  1868, 

2  W.  brooke,  FL  ix.  (1898)  121 ;  Dasent,  Tales  from  the  Fjeld, 
I^ndon,  1874,  p.  '71 ;  M.  Frere,  Old  Deccan  Days,  London,  1868, 
p.  143. 

»  B.  H.  Thomson,  in  J  AT  xxiv.  362. 

*  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  1910,  iv.  298.    See  below. 
»  J.  M.  Camrbell,  in  I A  xxiv.  (1896)  30. 
8  76.  p.  68 ;  Golden  Manual,  p.  721. 

7  H.  Lichtcnsttin,  TraveU  tn  Southern  AJriea,    Eng.    tr., 
London.  1812-16,  p.  269. 
»  Gnibb,  168.  '  Campbell,  in  I A  xxiv.  80. 

10  Mem.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  L  (1906)  167. 

11  BG  xxiii.  04.  '"  Bancroft,  iii.  376. 

13  Campbell,  (IK.  cit.  29  f.  U  Tylor,  Pd,  1891,  ii.  140. 

">  1>.  H.  Mallet,  Northern  Antiquities,  London,  1770,  p.  196. 
J6  SBE  V.  (18S0)  322. 
17  Ellis,  Tshitpeakinti  PeopUt,  London,  1887,  p.  283. 
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When  a  child  is  received  into  the  Kok-ko  of  the  Zuni,  his 
•godfather"  drinks  'holy  water'  and  gives  it  to  the  child  to 
drink.  This  godfather  acts  as  a  sponsor,  and  takes  the  vows 
in  place  of  the  child. 1    These  customs  explain  themselves. 

As  part  of  his  initiation  the  Southern  Massini  boy  drinks  salt 
water  mixed  with  unripe  man^o-flesh.  He  bathes  in  the  sea, 
and  drinks  some  sea-water.  Then  he  drinks  some  coco-nut 
milk.  Whatever  the  meaning  of  these  drinks,  they  plaj'  a 
considerable  part  in  the  process  of  man-making.s  In  savage 
pubertal  ceremonies  milk  is  sometimes  drunk  in  connexion 
with  a  pretended  new  birth.  Ancient  religion  had  this  fiction. 
After  the  new  birth  of  the  taurobolium  {q.v.)  the  initiate  was 
fed  on  milk,  like  a  new-lxim  babe.s 

Ideas  of  invigoration  are  one  of  the  most  obvious 
reactions  to  the  etlect  of  strong  drinks.  '  Dutch 
courage '  has  been  an  important  factor  in  history. 
At  a  ceremony  previous  to  war  the  Tobelorese  give 
their  headmen  palm-wine  outside  the  temple. 
After  drinking  the  wine  the  generals  run  seven 
times  round  the  temple.''  This  custom  is  possibly 
a  naive  way  of  inspiring  the  leaders  of  the  people. 
Ancient  cla-ssical  authors  give  several  accounts  of 
races  whose  practice  it  was  to  go  into  battle  drunk. 

*  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  funeral  sacrifice  of  men 
and  animals  in  many  cases  involves  an  intention  to  vivify  the 
spirits  of  the  deceased  with  the  warm,  red  sap  of  life.'  5  "The 
shades  in  Ha^ies  renew  their  life  by  drinking  blood.6  'The  offer- 
ing of  a  drink  is  a  frequent  method  of  animating  a  fetish,  and 
is  thus  analogous  to  the  use  of  drink  as  an  institutional  rite. 
The  Tshi  negro  squeezes  rum  upon  his  new-made  suhman, 
8a>ing  '  Eat  this  and  speak.'' 

In  metaphor  and  mythology  drink  plays  a  more 
considerable  part  than  food.  From  similes  like 
'  as  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul ' '  to  the  metaphor- 
ical descrijjtion  of  Spinoza  as  '  a  God-into.xicated 
man,'  all  the  psychical  reactions  of  drinks  are 
expressed  in  language. 

In  religion  tne  story  of  wine  constitutes  a 
distinctly  ideal  element,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
function  of  drink  receives  not  only  a  sort  of 
apotheosis,  but  perhaps  a  sound  physiological 
explanation. 

The  Vedic  gods  were  originally  mortal ;  immortality  was 
acquired  by,  among  other  methods,  the  drinking  of  soma.^ 
Similarly  the  Homeric  gotls  attained  immortality  by  drinking 
nectar  and  eating  ambrosia.^''  In  the  mythology  of  ancient 
Babylonia,  Hasisadra  brought  into  the  ark  a  supply  both  of 
beer  and  of  vnne.l*  According  to  the  Mexicans,  the  first  human 
beings  created  by  the  g'xis  fed  on  putqu£.^^ 

The  sociological  significance  of  orgiasticism  has 
not  yet  been  studied. 

'  Wine  or  spirituous  liquor  inspires  mysterious 
fear.  The  abnormal  mental  state  which  it  produces 
suggests  the  idea  that  there  is  something  super- 
natural in  it,  that  it  contains  a  spirit,  or  is  perhaps 
itself  a  spirit.'"  The  Siamese,  intoxicated  by  the 
spirit  arrack,  says  he  is  possesse<l  by  the  'spirit,' 
in  the  Aninii.stic  sen.se,  of  the  liquor.'*  Thus  the 
juice  of  the  grape  is  the  blood  of  the  vine,  its  soul 
or  life.  'The  drinking  of  wine  in  the  rites  of  a 
vine-god  like  Dionysus  is  not  an  act  of  revelry,  it 
is  a  solemn  sacrament.' " 

Some  typical  cases  of  tlie  religions  and  social 
uses  of  strong  drink  remain  to  be  mentioned.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  dctine  stages  of  evolution. 
The  earliest  Brahmanism  used  spirituous  liquors 
in  acts  of  worship.  Arrack  was  oflered  to  the  gods. 
The  Sautrdmani  and  Vdjapeya  rites  were  typical 
for  the  drinking  of  surd,  and  the  soma  rite  was  in 
celebration  of  the  soma  itself.  The  later  Vedas 
prohibited  the  worshipper  from  drinking  the 
ceremonial  liquor  for  a  sensual  purpose.  The 
S&ktas  today  have  actually  the  same  principle, 
and  purify  the  liquors  before  worship."  The 
followers  of  Zarathushtra  have  clung  to  the  old 
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way  more  consistently  than  the  Hindus.  Liquor- 
drinking  forms  part  of  almost  all  Parsi  ceremonies 
to-day.  Liquor  is  specially  consecrated  on  New 
Year's  Day.^ 

Tlie  Eucharist  in  its  early  form  has  the  mark  of 
a  periodic  wine-drinking,  breaking  up  the  'fast' 
of  work-a-day  life.  It  was  necessary  for  organizers 
like  St.  Paul  to  prohibit  excess^ — a  fact  which 
shows  tliat  wine  was  freely  taken.  The  wine 
represented  the  blood  of  Christ  and  conferred 
immortality.  In  the  course  of  history  the  use  of 
wine  has  been  denied  to  others  than  the  celebrant, 
and  in  Churches  which  allow  all  worshippers  to 
partake  of  the  chalice  the  wine  is  not  drunk  but 
tasted.  The  Hebrew  Cup  of  Blessing  is  an  analogue 
of  the  Christian  wine  of  the  Eucharist.  The  early 
Christians  made  a  free  communal  use  of  the  sacred 
drink ;  it  was  given  to  the  dead ;  vials  of  it  were 
placed  in  the  grave,  with  cups  inscribed  with  toasts, 
such  as  '  Drink  and  long  life  ! ' ' 

For  very  special  oB'erings  to  a  god  the  Bhils 
make  Icuvari,  '  virgin  liquor.'  The  distillers  in 
this  ca-ie  must  bathe  and  wear  newly  washed 
clothes  before  commencing  operations.* 

For  special  purposes,  other  than  inspiration,  a 
priest  may  become  intoxicated.  On  certain  days 
the  high  priest  of  the  Zapotecs  was  obliged  to  be 
drunk.  On  one  of  these  he  cohabited  with  a 
Virgin  of  the  Sun." 

Gods  reflect  in  an  intensified  form  the  ideals  and 
habits  of  their  worshippers.  If  a  god  is  housed, 
clothed,  and  fed,  he  is  also  supplied  with  drinks. 

A  difficult  problem  is  presented  by  various 
customs  of  eating  the  dead.  Their  discussion 
belongs  elsewhere ;  but  they  show  variation  even 
in  the  case  of  drinking. 

The  Cocomas  of  the  Amazons  ground  the  bones  of  their  dead 
to  powder  and  drank  tliis  in  their  beer.  They  said  'it  was 
better  to  be  inside  a  friend  than  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  cold 
earth. '0  The  Ximanas  mingled  the  ashes  of  the  dead  with  their 
drink. 7  Here  there  can  be  no  survival  of  cannibalism.  The 
Angoni  make  the  ashes  of  the  dead  into  a  broth.  This  must  be 
lapped  up  with  the  hand,  and  not  drunk  in  the  ordinary  way,** 
The  native  practice,  generally  confined  to  the  women,  of  drink- 
ing some  of  the  fiuids  drawn  from  the  decaying  body  of  a  dead 
relative  is  a  commonplace  of  Australian  anthropology. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  problem  may  be 
mentioned  the  frequent  occunence  of  morbid 
perversions  of  appetite  in  cases  of  strong  emotion. 
If  such  perversion  be  applied  to  a  psychosis  of 
affection  or  respect,  the  Australian  and  similar 
practices  are  more  easy  to  understand. 

The  Irish  wake  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  practice  of  drink- 
ing to  celebrate  death.  In  West  Africa  the  Tshi  people  drink 
heavily  during  the  fast  which  follows  a  death,  and  the  mourners 
are  generally  intoxicated. 9  The  same  is  the  case  among  the 
Yorubas.iO  But  it  is  chiefly  after  the  funeral  that  drinking  is 
the  rule  of  the  feast. 

At  funerals  among  the  Woolwa  Indians  there  is  much  drink- 
ing of  minhla.  A  long  line  of  cotton  is  stretched,  like  a  telegraph 
wire,  from  the  house  of  the  dead,  where  the  drinking  takes 
place,  to  the  burial-ground  where  the  body  has  been  deposited. 
'  I  have  seen  the  white  thread  following  the  course  of  the  river 
for  manj'  miles,  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  stream  several 
times.' 11  As  soon  as  a  Bangala  man  dies,  the  family  gets  in 
large  supplies  of  sugar-cane  wine.  Dancing  and  drinking  are 
carried  on  for  three  or  four  days  and  nights,  or  until  the  wine 
is  finished.  12  The  Guiana  Indians  drink  and  dance  at  the  funeral 
feast.  13 

Among  the  Tshinyai  of  the  Zambesi  the  native  beer,  jiambe, 
plays  a  considerable  part  in  post-funeral  rites.  For  the  ceremony 
of  Bona,  a  large  quantity  is  prepared.  Holes  are  bored  above 
the  grave  and  pombe  Is  poured  in.  In  one  hole,  in  front  of  the 
house  where  the  grave  is,  the  mourners  wash  their  hands  witii 
pombe.  As  the  procession  retires,  a  widow  of  the  deceased  (she 
is  called  musimo,  the  spirit),  her  head  covered  with  calico, 
constantly  calls  out  for  pombe,  which  she  drinks  beneath  the 

I  J.  M.  Campbell,  in  I A  xxiv.  819.  «  1  Co  lisoir.. 
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ooTCTinff,  At  tks  bouM  oi  Uw  head  widow  a  Iuk<  bole  ia  dug 
and  wall  aement«d.  Tbia  ia  fliled  with  jHrniia,  and  every  one 
Haa  down  and  drinka  it  without  help  of  spoon  or  veaael.  A  feaat 
loUoWB,  oouaiating  of  pvmbe  and  meat.^ 

Various  consiilerations,  some  of  wliicli  are  sup- 
plied in  the  aViovo-citcd  cases,  sn^'gest  tliat  drinking 
at  funerals  and  their  anniversaries  is  motivated  by 
a  double  impulse,  or  rather  by  two  complementary 
impulses,  namely,  the  desire  to  stifle  sorrow,  and 
the  desire  to  give  the  dead  a  share  in  the  good 
things  of  the  world  to  which  they  still  belong, 
though  absent  in  the  body.  These  two  expressions 
of  feeling,  coupled  with  the  '  sympathy '  shown  by 
the  community,  render  funeral  drinking  a  typical 
case  of  social  instinct.  Secondary  ideas  necessarily 
anpervene. 

The  universal  employment  of  a  drink  of  fellow- 
ship to  institute  and  also  to  terminate  a  social 
process  is  found  in  the  case  of  pubertal  ceremonies, 
though  rarely.  The  reason  is  that,  in  this  case, 
the  process  does  not  include  a  pair  of  persons.  In 
the  case  of  marriage  and  covenants  this  essential 
condition  of  a  social  act  is  patent.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  reciprocal  process  in  the  former  class  is 
between  the  novice  and  the  members  of  the  social 
state  to  which  he  is  admitted.  And  in  many 
analogous  cases  this  is  recognized,  though  the  mind 
in  its  more  primitive  stages  is  slow  to  recognize  by 
concrete  expression  such  abstract  ideas  as  that  of 
community.  But  in  these  stages  the  other  member 
of  the  couple  may  be  found  in  the  '  godfather '  or 
sponsor,  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  members 
either  of  the  same  or  of  the  other  sex,  the  latter 
being  the  indirect  objective  of  the  initiation.  Thus 
among  many  early  peoples  the  boys  after  initiation 
drink  with  the  girls.  Similar  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed in  connexion  with  the  sponsor.  After  initia- 
tion the  A-kamba  youth  makes  honey-beer,  and 
gives  it  to  the  elder  who  looked  after  him  during 
the  ceremonies.'  At  the  end  of  the  ntonjane,  the 
Kaffir  ceremony  performed  to  celebrate  a  girl's 
arrival  at  puberty,  the  girl's  nearest  female  relative 
drinks  milk,  and  then  hands  the  bowl  to  the  girl 
to  drink.'  From  such  practices  there  may  easily 
develop  ideas  of  tabu,  which  is  to  be  ended  by 
drinking  or  other  rite  of  passage.  Thus,  in  Central 
Australia  the  man  whose  blood  has  been  taken  to 
supply  ajiother  with  health  or  strength  is  tabu  to 
him  until  he  releases  him  from  the  '  ban  of  silence ' 
by  '  singing  over  his  mouth.'  * 

Marriage  is  universally  the  occasion  of  a  social 
feast,  and  the  rite  in  which  the  bridal  pair  drink 
together  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  methods  of 
tying  the  knot.  There  is  thus  both  individual  and 
social  drinking  at  weddings.  Sometimes  the  latter 
is  not  shared  by  the  marrying  parties  ;  sometimes 
the  individual  drinking  rite  is  extended  to  rela- 
tives ;  and  sometimes  it  is  carried  oat  by  them  as 
sponsors  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Naturally 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  ritual  of  the 
act  of  union. 

At;  Tipperah  wedding:8  the  bride  receives  a  Klass  of  liquor 
from  her  mother.  She  laltcs  this  to  the  bricle(froom,  sits  on  his 
knee,  and,  after  drinliing  some  of  the  liquor,  gives  the  rest  to 
him."  Among  the  Kaffirs,  milk  from  the  bridegroom's  cows  is 
proented  to  the  bride.  Her  drinkinsr  of  this  milk  renders  the 
marriage  complete,  and  the  tie  indissoluble.  The  Kuests  exclaim, 
•She  dnnks  the  milk  !  She  has  drunk  the  mflkl'8  Among 
the  Nakri  Kunbis  of  Thana,  liquor  is  given  to  the  pair  when 
the  weddmg  ceremony  is  completed.'  The  girl  relatives  of  the 
Kfayoungtha  bnde  lar  the  entrance  to  the  village  against  the 
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bridegroom  with  a  bamlxK).  Across  this  ho  has  to  drink  with 
them  a  '  loving-<:up  of  fraternity '  before  he  ia  allowed  to  enter.i 
At  weddinga  in  Morocco  the  priest  hands  to  the  pair  a  oup  of 
wine  which  be  haa  blcaaed.  When  l>uth  tiare  drunk  of  it,  the 
glaaa  la  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  bridegroom,  with  a  '  covert 
meaning  that  he  wishes  they  may  never  be  parted  until  the  glaaa 
again  beoomea  perfect.'"  In  the  Manuahiki  Islands  the  |irieat 
glvee  the  man  a  oooo-nut  containing  its  milk.  The  man  drinka, 
and  the  woman  after  him.^  Among  the  Larkaa,  a  oup  of  beer 
ia  given  to  each  of  the  two  parties ;  they  mix  the  beer,  and 
then  drink  it.  This  completes  the  niarriage.^  In  the  Molucoaa, 
Japan,  Bengal,  Brazil,  Hussiaj  Scandinavia,  and  many  districta 
of  Kurope,  tho  bridal  pair  drink,  as  the  marriage  ceremony  or 
part  of  it,  wine  or  beer  from  one  vessel.'  At  Ueni-Israil  wed- 
dings the  bridegroom  pours  wine  into  the  bride's  mouth.^i  In 
Korea  and  China  the  pair  drink  wine  from  two  cups,  which  are 
tied  together  by  a  red  thread.7  In  Christian  countries  the  rite 
ia  separated  from  the  marriage  ceremonial  proper,  but  is  carried 
out  mdirectly  when  the  pair  receive  together  the  wine  of  the 
Comnmnion,  which  is  to  be  partaken  of  immediately  or  soon 
after  the  marriage  itself.  Among  the  Qoiftja,  the  respective 
fathers  of  the  bridal  pair  drink  to^tber.u 

Drinking  together  at  marriage  is  a  rite  which 
applies  to  two  parties  the  principles  of  social 
drinking.  Sharing  in  an  act  is  a  sort  of  reci- 
procity, and  together  with  interchange  of  gifts 
constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of  society. 
The  more  abstract  ideas  of  similarity,  union,  and 
identity  follow,  and  the  simple  ritual  of  sharing 
has  a  corresponding  development.  From  the  be- 
ginning there  are  also  involved  in  the  process,  but 
unconsciously,  the  reactions  to  the  pliysiological 
feelings  of  refreshment,  and  in  particular  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol,  which  increase  both  self-feeling 
and  altruism. 

Pure  altruism  is  the  primary  motive  of  many  a 
custom  which  involves  a  simple  sharing  of  drink. 
Here  is  the  virtue  of  the  man  who  gives  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  a  little  one  (Mt  10*^).  The  natives 
of  India  have  the  custom  of  erecting  sheds  for  the 
giving  of  water  or  butter-milk  to  poor  wayfarers.' 

Secondary  motives,  such  as  a  general  desire  to 
conciliate  or  a  wish  to  avoid  the  injury  of  a  curse 
or  an«vil  eye,  come  to  obscure  the  primary.  In  the 
procession  preceding  the  circumcision  of  an  Egyp- 
tian boy  is  a  servant  carrying  a  skin  of  water  and 
brass  cups.  Now  and  then  he  fills  a  cup  and  offers 
it  to  a  passer-by.  Another  servant  carries  a  tray 
with  materials  for  coffee.  It  is  his  business,  when 
they  pass  a  well-dressed  person,  to  fill  and  present 
him  with  a  cup  ;  the  person  gives  him  something, 
perhaps  a  half -piastre.'"  The  analogy  of  other 
Egyptian  customs  suggests  here  the  avoidance  of 
the  evil  eye. 

Even  towards  slain  animals  and  the  human 
objects  of  social  resentment  pure  altruism  is 
shown.  Indians  of  the  Orinoco,  after  killing  an 
animal,  pour  into  its  mouth  some  liquor,  '  in  order 
that  the  soul  of  the  dead  beast  may  inform  its 
fellows  of  the  welcome  it  has  met  with,  and  that 
they,  too,  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  the  same 
kind  reception,  may  come  with  alacrity  to  be 
killed.' "  One  may  take  leave  to  assign  a  worthier 
motive  as  the  origin  of  this  custom.  Similarly, 
though  primitive  peoples  share  their  drink  with 
the  deaf,  some  have  learnt  to  explain  the  custom 
of  placing  such  things  in  the  grave  as  a  method  of 
inducing  the  dead  to  be  quiet,  and  not  to  come  and 
pester  the  living  for  anything  they  want. 

The  co-operative  totems  of  Australia  are  perhaps 
the  earliest  instance  known  of  the  principle  of  oo- 

1  Lewin,  127.  »  A.  Leared,  S7. 

»  G.  Turner,  Samoa,  London,  1884,  p.  276. 

4  H.  B.  Rowney,  Wild  Tribes  of  India,  London,  1882,  p.  67. 

siliedel,  460;  Wcstermarck,  Human  Marriage^,  London, 
1804,  p.  419;  E.  T.  Dalton,  Ethnol.  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872, 
p.  1113;  I'loss-Bartels,  Dot  Weib^,  Leipzig,  1891,  ii.  442 ff. 

8  BG  xviii.  620. 

7  W.  e.  Oriffls,  Corea,  London,  1882,  p.  249 ;  J.  Doolittle, 
Social  Life  of  the  Chinete,  London,  1866,  i.  86. 
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operative  industry  elevated  into  a  system.  Among 
the  totems  of  the  Central  Australians  is  a  water- 
totem.  A  member  of  this  may  drink  water  when 
alone  ;  but,  if  he  is  in  company,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  receive  it,  or  the  permission  to  take  it,  from 
an  individual  who  belongs  not  to  that  totem,  but 
to  a  moiety  of  the  tribe  of  which  the  water-man  is 
not  a  member — a  complementary  moiety.  The 
principle,  according  to  Spencer-Gillen,  is  that  of 
mutual  obligation  between  complementary  food- 
totems,  regulating  the  supply  of  food  and  drink.' 

But  the  principle  of  reciprocal  service  is  at  the 
root  of  all  social  phenomena.  Some  of  its  forms 
are  curious ;  others  seem  totally  unlike  the  original 
type.  Secondary  ideas,  once  more,  are  responsible 
for  these  fluctuations.  An  African  wife  drank  the 
medicine  intended  for  her  husband,  in  the  belief 
that  he  would  be  cured. ^  A  similar  notion  is  seen 
in  the  belief  that  wliat  a  man  drinks  may  afl'ect 
the  child  whose  birth  is  expected.  A  furtner  de- 
velopment is  reached  in  .such  customs  as  that  of 
the  Kwakiutl  Indian,  who,  after  biting  a  piece  of 
flesh  from  the  arm  of  a  foe,  drinks  hot  water  in 
order  to  inflame  the  wound.'  At  this  stage  of 
sophistication  there  is  often  a  choice  of  absurdities. 
The  Indian  might  be  supposed  anxious  for  his  own 
digestion  rather  than  for  the  increase  of  suffering 
on  the  part  of  his  foe. 

Another  case  of  the  intrusion  of  a  secondary  idea 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Australian  custom  of  drinking 
human  blood  before  starting  on  an  atninga  (avenging 
expedition). 

*  Ever>'  man  of  the  party  drinks  some  blood,  and  also  has 
some  spurted  over  hia  body,  so  as  to  make  him  what  is  called 
uchuilima,  that  is,  lithe  and  active.  The  elder  men  indicate 
from  whom  the  blood  is  to  be  drawn  ;  and  the  men  so  selected 
must  not  decline,  though  the  amount  drawn  from  a  single  indi- 
vidual is  often  very  great ;  indeed,  we  have  known  of  a  case  in 
which  blood  was  taJcen  from  a  young  and  strong  man  until  he 
dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion.' -^ 

The  beginning  of  a  venture  or  expedition  is  uni- 
versally celebrated  by  drinking,  on  the  principle  of 
invigoration,  as  in  the  old  English  'stirrup-cup.' 
But  in  the  Australian  example  a  further  notion 
has  come  in.  If  on  such  an  occasion  a  man  joined 
who  had  oome  connexion  with  the  tribe  to  be 
visited,  he  was  forced  to  drink  blood  with  the 
party,  and,  'having  partaken  of  it,  would  be 
Donnd  not  to  aid  his  friends  by  giving  them 
warning  of  their  danger.'' 

The  Indians  of  the  Cordilleras  drink  of  the  water 
of  a  river,  and  pray  the  god  to  let  them  pMs  over. 
So  did  the  old  Peruvians."  Dingan's  army  at  the 
banks  of  the  Ubulinganto  strewed  charcoal  on  the 
water,  and  then  drank  of  it,  '  the  object  perhaps 
being  to  deprecate  some  evil  power  possessed  by 
the  river.''  More  probably  the  aim  is  to  adapt 
one's  self  to  the  object  by  contact,  to  produce 
fellow-feeling  and  sympathy  by  communion. 

Ideas  of  union  smiilar  to  those  concerned  in 
marriage  ceremonies  of  drinking,  but  involving 
from  the  outset,  or  at  least  producing,  ipso  facto, 
the  secondary  idea.s  of  mutual  responsibility  by 
means  of  inoculation,  or  ingestion  of  the  other  s 
substance,  or  a  conditional  curse,  have  built  up 
what  may  be  described  as  the  legal  forms  of  social 
drinking.  'The  drinking  of  human  blood,  or  of 
wine  mixed  with  such  blood,  has  been  a  form  of 
covenant  among  various  ancient  and  medioeval 
peoples,  as  well  as  among  certain  savages.''  '  He 
who  has  drunk  a  clansman's  blood  is  no  longer  a 
stranger  but  a  brother,  and  included  in  the  mystic 
circle  of  those  who  have  a  share  in  the  life-blood 
that  is  common  to  all  the  clan. '»  Robertson  Smitli's 
induction  is  actually  a  tertiary  stage  of  thought 
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on  the  subject,  but  pre.sent  and  powerful  in  the 
social  consciousness  of  Arabs  and  other  peoples. 
Among  other  details  in  point  is  the  fact  that  blood- 
brotherhood  itself  is  often  produced  by  drinking 
any  substance  other  than  blood.  See  Brother- 
hood (artificial). 

The  ordeal,  often  termed  '  drinking  the  oath,'  is 
a  legal  application  of  a  secondary  idea. 

To  extract  the  truth  from  a  man,  the  Negro  dips  a  bohsum 
in  rum.  This  rum  is  then  offered  to  the  man,  and,  if  he  lies, 
makes  his  belly  swell.  A  man  claiming  a  debt  due  to  a  deceased 
person  drinks  the  water  in  which  he  has  washed  the  corpse.  In 
legal  actions  before  the  chief,  the  odum  drink  is  drunk  as  an 
oath  and  ordeal.  It  is  a  poisonous  emetic.'  A  Masai  accused  of  a 
crime  drinks  blood,  and  repeats  these  words  :  '  If  I  have  done 
this  deed,  may  God  kill  me.'  2 

Hospitality,  a  virtue  of  universal  occurrence,  is 
often  complicated  by  superstitious  accretions  due 
to  fear  of  the  stranger  within  the  gates. 

As  soon  as  a  stranger  enters  the  house  of  a  Jivaro 
or  Canelo  Indian,  each  of  the  women  oflers  him  a 
calabash  of  chicha.  A  guest  is  welcomed  by  the 
Herero  with  a  cup  of  milk.'  Tliese  are  simple  acts 
of  fellow-feeling.  It  is  particularly  among  Arab 
races  that  the  custom  attains  complexity. 

Amon^  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  Morocco,  *  as  soon  as  a  stranger 
appears  m  the  village,  some  water,  or,  if  he  be  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, some  milk,  is  presented  to  him.  Should  he  refuse  to 
partake  of  it,  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  freely  about,  but  has  to 
stay  in  the  village  mosque.  On  asking  for  an  explanation  of 
this  custom,  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  precaution  against  the 
stranger ;  should  he  steal  or  otherwise  misbehave  himself,  the 
drink  would  cause  his  knees  to  swell  so  that  he  could  not  escape. 
In  other  words,  he  has  drunk  a  conditional  curse.'*  Zaid-al- 
Khail  refused  to  slay  a  thief  who  had  surreptitiously  drunk  from 
hia  father's  milk-bowl. 5 

Health-drinking,  the  propinatio  of  the  Latins, 
has  some  variations.  One  form  is  the  sharing  of 
a  drink  ;  the  person  doing  honour  drinks  first,  and 
hands  the  cup  (in  Greek  life  this  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  person  honoured)  to  the  other.  Anotlier 
IS  drinking  alone,  with  a  look  or  a  sentiment  of 
goodwill  towards  the  person  honotired.  The  pro- 
jection outwards  of  the  drinker's  will  is  typified  in 
many  languages,  as  in  most  of  the  customs,  by 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  he  drinks  first. 

Among  the  Ba-Yaka  and  Ba-Huana,  the  host  drinks  first,  and 
the  guest  after  bim.^  At  Abyssinian  niead-drinkings  the  host 
drinks  first,  by  way  of  showing  that  the  liquor  is  not  poisoned. 
He  notifies  a  servant  which  guests  need  their  cups  replenished. 
On  receiving  the  drink,  the  guest  rises  and  bows.'  Among  the 
Kaffirs,  it  is  not  etiquette  to  give  beer  to  a  guest  without  first 
tasting  it.  This,  according  to  the  account  given,  is  Intended  to 
safeguard  the  guest  against  poison.^ 

Terms  like  '  pledge '  connote  the  idea  of  guaran- 
teeing goodwill.  The  poison-test  is  obviously  not 
the  origin  of  the  custom  of  the  host  or  pledger 
drinking  first.  When  that  custom  took  on  second- 
ary ideas,  one  of  tliese  would  lie  the  afiirmation 
that  what  the  host  offers  is  his  own,  and  that  it  is 
of  his  best. 

In  barbarism  the  drinking-bout  so  called  is 
often  the  form  of  political  discussion.  The  chief 
of  the  A-kikuyu  gives  his  people  the  news  at  beer- 
drinkings,  to  which  he  invites  them.' 

With  agricultural  drinking-feasts  we  return  to 
man's  immediate  relations  to  intoxicating  or  re- 
freshing drink.  Drinking  is  a  social  rite  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ceremonial  eating  of  the  new 
crops. 

Lithuanian  peasants  observe  a  festival  called  Sabarios, '  the 
mixing  or  throwing  together,'  when  the  sowing  of  the  new  corn 
has  taken  place.  The  Cheremiss  celebrate  the  baking  of  the 
first  bread  from  the  new  com  by  a  ceremonial  drinking  of  l>eer. 
•The  whole  ceremony  looks  almost  like  a  caricature  of  the 
Eucharist.'  At  the  cutting  of  the  rice  the  Coorgs  of  South 
India  drink  a  liquor  of  milk,  honey,  and  sugar.'O 
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In  such  rites  there  is  the  social  consecration,  im- 
plicit or  explicit,  of  wine  itself  and  its  sources. 

It  is  perhaps  merely  an  abnormality  that  fasting 
among  many  peoples  does  not  exclude  drinking 
strong  liquor.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  West 
Africa.  Spirits  are  largely  drunk  during  the  fast 
after  a  death,  and  mourners  are  generally  intoxi- 
cated. During  the  fast-days  of  the  yam  harvest 
the  [teople  drink  hard,  and  the  king  and  chief  dis- 
tribute brandy  and  rum.' 

For  various  obscure  reasons,  great  personages  of 
the  sacred  world  are  often  restricted  to  pure  water. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  were  restricted  to  a  prescribed 
quantity  of  wine  ;)er  diem.  Plutarch  says  they  never  drank  it 
at  alt.  because  it  is  tlie  b1>x)d  of  beings  who  fought  against  the 
gods.3  The  chief  of  the  Karennis  of  Burma  '  attains  his  position 
not  by  hereditary  right,  but  on  account  of  his  habit  of  abstaining 
from  rice  and  liquor.  The  mother,  too,  of  a  candidate  for  the 
chieftainship  must  have  eschewed  these  things  ...  BO  long  as 
she  was  with  child.  During  that  time  she  might  not  .  .  .  drink 
water  from  a  common  well.'S  The  Bodia,  or  Bodio,  the  pontiff 
of  the  Grebo  people  of  West  Africa,  may  not  drink  water  on  the 
highway.*  Here  there  is  clearly  a  reference  to  *puritv.'  Priests 
in  Abyssinia  drink  neither  wine  nor  niead-^  Wine  might  not  be 
taken  into  the  temple  at  Heliopolis,  and  no  one  might  enter  the 
temple  at  Delos  unless  his  system  were  free  from  wine.^ 

Asceticism  naturally  would  ipterdict  stimulating 
drinks,  as  it  interdicts  all  tendency  to  expansion. 

*  Water  was  the  pure  and  innocent  beverage  of  the  primitive 
monks ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  regrets  the  daily 
portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him  by  the  intemperance  of  the  age.'  7 

Many  peoples  low  in  tlie  scale  of  culture  em- 
phasize by  law  the  natural  aversion  of  childhood, 
not  to  speak  of  womanhood,  to  intoxicants.  The 
A-kikuyu,  for  instance,  allow  no  one  to  drink  beer 
until  he  has  reached  the  status  of  'elder.'*  The 
Chaco  Indians  forbid  women  and  children,  even 
youths,  the  use  of  intoxicants.' 
LiTEiUTDBi.— This  is  fully  given  in  the  footnotes. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 

DRUIDS. — The  elaborate  system  of  theology 
and  philosophy  ascribed  to  the  Druids  by  the  older 
school  of  writers,  and  the  esoteric  doctrines  sup- 
posed to  have  been  handed  down  from  pagan  times 
in  the  bardic  schools  of  Wales,  have  no  foundation 
in  fact,  though  they  still  have  a  hold  upon  the  popu- 
lar fancy,  which  loves  to  think  of  the  Druids  as 
a  mysterious  Celtic  priesthood,  guardians  of  pure 
doctrines — the  relics  of  a  primitive  revelation. 
Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  classical  writers  them- 
selves, who  had  strange  notions  about  the  Druids. 
A  strictly  scientific  examination  of  the  evidence 
proves  that  there  was  little  tliat  was  mysterious 
or  esoteric  about  them  ;  nor,  though  we  may  regret 
the  paucity  of  the  evidence,  is  it  likely  tliat,  had 
it  been  fuller,  it  would  have  given  any  support  to 
those  unscientific  opinions.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
Druids  rests  mainly  upon  what  Caesar,  in  a  passage 
of  some  length  (rfe  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  13  f.),  and  Pliny 
and  other  writers  in  shorter  notices,  have  handed 
down,  and  upon  occasional  references  in  the  Irish 
texts.  The  monumental  and  epigiaphic  evidence 
is  practically  nil,  although  Dom  Martin  {Bel.  des 
Gaulow,  Paris,  1727)  and  others  insisted  that  the 
figures  on  various  bas-reliefs  in  Gaul  were  Druids 
engaged  in  ritual  acts. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Druids.— Opinion  is  stUl  divided 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Druids,  whether  they 
arose  in  Gaul  or  in  Britain,  and  wliether  they 
formed  a  pre-Celtic  or  simply  a  Celtic  priesthood. 
Nothing  was  known  definitely  by  the  classical  ob- 
servers. While  Pliny  {HN  xxx.  1)  seems  to  think 
that  Druidism  passed  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  Csesar 
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(vi.  13)  says :  'The  system  is  thought  to  have  been 
devised  in  Britain  and  brought  thence  into  Gaul ; 
and  at  the  present  time  they  who  desire  to  know 
it  more  accurately  generally  go  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  it.'  Possibly,  however,  Caesar 
IS  relating  what  was  a  current  opinion  rather  than 
an  actual  fact,  since  he  says  *  is  thought '  {exUli- 
matur).  This  opinion  may  have  l>een  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  system  was  held  to  be  purer  in 
Britain  than  in  Gaul,  where,  in  the  south  at  least, 
it  had  perhaps  come  in  contact  with  other  influ- 
ences, e.g.  Greek  philosophy,  through  the  colonies 
at  Marseilles.  Taking  Ca»ar's  words  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  (Les  Druides, 
Paris,  1906,  p.  23  f.)  and  others  (Desjardins,  Giog. 
de  la.  Gaule  rom.,  Paris,  1876-85,  ii.  518;  Deloche, 
MDMxxxiv.  446)  hold  that  Druidism  originated  in 
Britain.  The  former  maintains  that  the  Ditiids 
were  the  priests  of  the  Goidels,  who,  when  con- 
quered by  the  Celts  from  Gaul,  in  turn  imposed 
tlieir  priesthood  upon  their  conquerors.  The 
Druidio  system  then  passed  over  into  Gaul  about 
200  B.C.,  where  it  was  equally  triumphant.  All 
this  is  based  upon  no  other  evidence  than  Caesar's 
statement.  Valroger  {Les  Celtes,  Paris,  1879,  p. 
158)  further  derives  British  Druidism  from  the 
Phcenicians,  for  reasons  which  are  purely  fantastic ; 
and  equally  fantastic  is  its  derivation  from  Bud- 
dhistic sources  (Wise,  Hist,  of  Paganism  in  Cale- 
donia, London,  1884). 

A  growing  school  of  wTiters  has  on  various 
grounds  adopted  the  theory  that  Druidism  was 
pre-Celtic  in  ori^n,  and  imposed  itself  upon  the 
Celtic  conquerors  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  Druids 
are  not  found  in  the  Danube  area,  in  Cisalpine 
regions,  or  in  Transalpine  Gaul  outside  the  region 
occupied  by  the  'Celt£e,'  i.e.  the  short,  brachy- 
cephalic  race  of  the  anthropologists  (Holmes, 
Ccesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul,  London,  1899,  p.  15). 
But  the  references  to  the  Druids  are  so  casual, 
especially  as  no  classical  writer  professed  to  write 
a  complete  account  of  this  priesthood,  that  this 
negative  evidence  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive. 
Moreover,  it  cuts  both  ways,  since  there  is  no 
reference  to  Druids  in  Aquitania — a  non-Celtic 
region  (Desjardins,  ii.  519).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  earliest  reference  to  the  Druids  in  two  Greek 
writers  c.  200  B.C.,  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(i.  1),  seems  to  testify  to  their  existence  outside 
Gaul ;  while  Celtic  priests,  though  not  formally 
called  Druids,  were  known  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(Livy,  xxiii.  24).  Professor  Rh^s  postulates  Druid- 
ism as  'the  common  religion  of  tne  aboriginal  in- 
habitants from  the  Baltic  to  Gibraltar,'  from  whom 
the  incoming  Celts  adopted  it  (Celt.  Brit.",  London, 
1884,  p.  72) ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Gomme, 
who  finds  many  of  the  Druidic  beliefs  and  practices 
— tlie  redemption  of  one  life  by  another,  magical 
spells,  shape-shifting,  the  customs  of  the  Druids 
in  settling  property  succession,  boundaries,  and 
controversies,  and  in  adjudging  crimes — opposed 
to  Aryan  sentiment  (Ethnology  in  Folk-lore,  Lon- 
don, 1892,  p.  58,  Village  Community,  London, 
1890,  p.  104).  This  begs  the  whole  question  of 
what  was  Aryan  and  what  was  non-Aryan  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Aryan 
sentiment  was  as  backward,  if  not  more  so,  in  such 
matters  as  that  of  the  pre-Aryan  folk.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  understand  why  the  Aryan  Celts  were  con- 
quered by  the  Druidic  priesthood,  if  their  '  senti- 
ment '  was  so  opposed  to  the  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  Druids.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments 
used  by  lieinach  (liCel  xiii.  189,  '  L'Art  plastiqne 
en  Gaule  et  le  druidisme ')  in  support  of  the  pre- 
Celtic  origin  of  the  Druids  suggest  a  higher  religi- 
ous outlook  on  the  part  of  the  pre-Celtic  people. 
The  Celts,  he  says,  had  no  images,  and  this  argues 
that  images  were  forbidden,  and  only  a  powerful 
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priesthood  could  have  forbidden  them.  But  the 
pre-Celtic  peoples  in  Gaul  had  equally  no  images, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  vast  mega- 
lithic  structures.  Therefore,  again,  only  a  powerful 
priesthood  could  have  forbidden  the  one  and  forced 
the  people  to  erect  the  other.  The  same  priest- 
hood, the  Druids,  continued  to  exercise  that  power 
over  the  Celts  which  they  had  exercised  over  the 
aboriginal  race.  The  Celts  adopted  the  Druidic 
religion  en  bloc ;  but,  when  the  Celts  appear  in 
history,  Druidism  is  in  its  decline,  the  military 
caste  rebelling  against  the  foreign  priesthood  and 
taking  its  place.  In  answer  to  these  arguments 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Celts  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  a  religious  prejudice  against  images 
(see  Celts,  §  XIV.);  again,  the  adoption  of  the 
aboriginal  religion  era  bloc  would  be  credible  only 
if  the  Celts  had  no  religion  and  no  priests  of  their 
own,  while  it  leaves  unexplained  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  adopt  the  custom  of  erecting  mega- 
lithic  structures ;  finally,  the  opposition  of  the 
military  to  the  priestly  caste  is  no  argument  for 
the  foreign  origin  of  the  latter,  since  such  an  oppo- 
sition has  been  found  wherever  these  two  castes, 
existing  side  by  side,  have  each  desired  supremacy. 
2.  The  '  gutuatri.' — Besides  the  Druids,  the  Celts 
had  certain  priests,  called  gutuatri,  attached  to 
certain  cults  like  the  Roman  flamens.  D'Arbois 
(p.  2  tf. )  argues  that  the  guituciri  were  the  only 
native  Celtic  priesthood,  and  that,  when  the  Druids, 
whose  functions  were  more  general,  were  adopted 
by  the  Celts,  the  gutuatri  assumed  a  lower  place. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  were  a  special 
branch  of  the  Druidic  priesthood,  attached  to  the 
cult  of  some  particular  god.  Ausonius  calls  Phoe- 
bitius  Beleni  cedituus  (perhaps  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  gutuatros),  while  he  was  of  a  Druidic  stock  like 
another  servant  of  Belenus  mentioned  elsewhere 
{Prof.  V.  7,  xi.  24) ;  and  this  suggests  a  connexion 
between  the  two.  Livy  distinguishes  the  sacer- 
dotes  from  the  antistites  of  the  temple  of  the 
Boii  (xxiii.  24),  and  this  may  refer  to  Druids  and 
gjUuatri.  Classical  evidence  tends  to  show  that 
the  Druids  were  a  great  inclusive  priesthood,  with 
priestly,  prophetic,  magical,  medical,  legal,  and 
poetical  functions.  Most  of  the.se  functions  are 
ascribed  to  the  Druids  by  Csesar.  Elsewhere  we 
hear  of  diflerent  classes — Druids  (pliilosophers  and 
theologians),  diviners,  and  bards  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  31 ; 
Strabo.IV.iv.  4[p.  197];  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  9).  Strabo 
gives  in  Greek  form  the  native  name  of  the  diviners 
as  oiireis,  which  was  probably  in  Celtic  vdtis  (Irish 
fdith).  The  bards  in  all  three  writers  are  a  class 
by  themselves,  who  sing  the  deeds  of  renowned 
warriors ;  but  since  vAtis  means  both  '  prophet ' 
and  '  poet,'  the  diviners  may  not  have  been  quite 
distinct  from  the  bards.  The  connexion  between 
Druids  and  diviners  is  still  closer.  No  sacrifice 
was  complete  without  a  philosopher  or  Druid, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  yet  both  speak 
of  the  sacrificial  functions  of  the  diviners  ;  while, 
though  the  Druids  were  of  a  higher  intellectual 
grade  and  studied  moral  philosophy  as  well  as 
Nature  (Timagenes),  according  to  the  same  writer 
and  Strabo,  the  diviners  also  studied  Nature. 
Augury  was  a  specialty  of  the  diviners,  yet  the 
Druids  also  made  use  of  this  art  (Cic.  de  Divin. 
i.  41,  90;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  54),  while  Pliny  refers  to 
'Druids  and  this  race  of  prophets  and  physicians' 
{vatum  medicorumque,  xxx.  1).  Thus  the  diviners 
seem  to  have  been  a  Druidic  class,  drawing  au- 
guries from  the  sacrifices  performed  by  Druids, 
while  standing  in  relation  to  the  bards,  whom  we 
may  regard  as  another  Druidic  class.  In  Ireland  we 
trace  the  same  three  classes.  There  are  the  Druids 
who  appear  in  the  texts  mainly  as  magicians, 
though  their  former  priestly  functions  ciin  here 
and  there  be  traced.     There  were  the  Jilid  (from 


vela,  '  I  see '  [Stokes,  Urkelt.  Sprachschatz,  GBt- 
tingen,  1894,  p.  277]),  learned  poets  who  occupied 
a  higher  rank  than  the  third  class,  the  bards.  The 
filid  were  also  diviners  and  jirophets,  whUe  soma 
of  their  methods  of  divination  implied  a  sacrifice. 
The  Druids,  who  likewise  were  certainly  sacrificial 
priests,  were  also  diviners  and  prophets  in  Ireland. 
Hence  the  two  classes  stood  in  close  relation,  like 
the  Druid  and  vdtis  of  Gaul.  With  the  overthrow 
of  the  Druids  as  a  priestly  class,  iiiQ  filid  remained 
as  the  learned  class.  D'Arbois  (p.  108)  assumes 
that  there  had  been  a  rivalry  between  the  two 
classes,  and  that  the  filid,  making  common  cause 
with  the  Christian  missionaries,  gained  their 
support.  But  this  is  unlikely.  The  filid,  less 
markedly  associated  with  pagan  priestly  functions, 
were  less  obnoxious,  and  may  willingly  have  re- 
nounced purely  pagan  practices.  At  an  earlier  time 
they  may  have  been  known  a,s  fdt hi  {=vates),  or 
prophets — a  name  applied  later  to  the  OT  prophets 
and  sages  (Windisch,  Tdin  bd  Cualnge,  Leipzig,  1905, 
Introd.  p.  xliv) ;  but,  as  they  now  applied  them- 
selves mainly  to  poetic  science,  thus  apparently 
reducing  the  bards  to  a  lower  position,  the  name 
filid  designated  them  more  aptly. 

The  connexion  of  the  filid  with  the  Druids  is 
further  witnessed  to  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
had  an  Ard-file,  or  chief-poet,  and  that,  when  the 
office  was  vacant,  election  was  made  to  it,  and 
rival  candidates  strove  for  it  (Stokes,  Trip.  Life, 
London,  1887,  i.  52,  ii.  402 ;  Windisch  and  Stokes, 
Ir.  Texte,  Leipzig,  1880 ff.,  i.  373;  'Colloquy  of 
the  Two  Sages,'  Book  of  Leinster,  187).  This  re- 
sembles what  Ceesar  tells  of  election  to  the  office 
of  chief-Druid  (vi.  13),  while  there  was  probably 
a  chief -Druid  in  Ireland  (§8).  The  ^M  acted  as 
judges,  as  did  also  the  Druids,  while  both  had  a 
long  novitiate  to  serve,  lasting  over  several  years, 
before  they  were  admitted  to  either  class. 

The  gutttatri  are  known  mainly  from  inscriptions,  but  Hirtius 
(de  Bell.  Gall.  viii.  38)  spealfs  of  one  put  to  death  by  Caesar. 
An  inscription  at  M^on  spealcs  of  a  gutuater  Martis,  i.e.  of 
some  Celtic  god  identified  with  Mars  {Rev.  Epig.,  1900,  p.  230)  ; 
two  gutuatri  of  the  jfod  Anualos  occur  in  inscriptions  from 
Autun,  and  another  in  one  from  Puy-en-Valay  (see  Uolder, 
Altcelt.  Sprachschatz,  Leipzig,  1891  ff.,  i.  2046).  The  antistites 
templi  mentioned  by  Livy,  xxiii.  24,  as  found  among  the  Boii, 
may  have  been  gutuatri,  lilie  Ausonius'  cedituus.  Gutuatri 
may  mean  '  the  speakers,*  i.e.  they  who  invoked  the  gods 
(D'Arbois,  p.  3),  and  it  is  derived  from  gutu,  'voice'  (Zeuss, 
followed  by  Holder,  i,  2046 ;  for  another  explanation,  see  Loth, 
RCel  xxviii.  120),  the  Gaulish  gutuatros  being  Latinized  aa 
gutuater. 

3.  The  Druids  a  native  Celtic  priesthood. — There 
is,  therefore,  little  ground  for  tlie  theory  that  the 
Druids  were  a  pre-Celtic  priesthood  imposed  upon 
or  adopted  by  the  Celtic  conquerors.  With  it  is 
connected  the  theory  that  the  Druids  had  a  de- 
finite theological  system  and  worshipped  only  a 
few  gods,  while  they  merely  gave  their  sanction  to 
the  Celtic  cults  of  many  gods  or  of  various  natural 
objects — wells,  trees,  etc.  (Bertrand,  Bel.  des  Gaul., 
Paris,  1897,  pp.  192  f.,  268  f.;  Holmes,  op.  cit.  p. 
17).  All  this  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  we  coii- 
clude  that  the  Druids  were  a  native  priesthood 
common  to  both  branches  of  the  Celtic  people,  and 
that  they  had  grown  up  side  by  side  with  the 
growth  of  the  native  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  many  of  the  pre-Celtio 
cults  were  adopted  by  the  Celts  because  they  re- 
sembled their  own  native  cults,  and  that  the  abori- 
ginal priesthood  may,  in  time,  have  been  incor- 
jwrated  with  the  Druidic  priesthood,  just  as  the 
pre-Celtic  people  themselves  were  Celticized.  A 
detailed  examination  of  the  functions  of  the  Druids 
leaves  little  doubt  that  they  took  part  in  the  cult 
of  natural  objects,  and  tiiat  they  were  much 
addicted  to  magical  practices.  Possibly  in  the 
south  of  Gaul,  where  they  felt  the  influence  of 
Greek  civilization,  and  employed  Greek  characters 
in  writing  (Ctcsar,  vi.  14),  some  of  these  cults  and 
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practices  may  have  been  abandone*!,  ami  the 
Druids  may  have  become  more  definitely  a  learned 
class.  But  as  a  class  the  Druids  were  not  a 
philosophic  priesthood,  possessed  of  secret  know- 
ledge, while  the  people  were  given  over  to  super- 
stition and  magic.  Some  of  the  cults  of  Celtic 
religion  and  much  of  its  magic  may  have  been 
unofficial,  in  the  sen.se  that  any  one  could  ))erform 
them,  just  as  a  Christian  can  pray  without  the 
intervention  of  priestly  help.  But  the  Druids 
themselves  probably  practised  those  cults  and 
used  that  magic,  and  doubtless  the  people  them- 
selves knew  that  greater  success  was  likely  to  be 
obtained  if  a  Druid  were  called  in  to  help  on 
these  unofficial  occasions.  The  Druids  never  lost 
the  magical  character  which  is  found  in  all 
primitive  priesthoods.  Hence  it  is  a  mistake  to 
regard  'Dmidism'  as  an  entity  outside  of  Celtic 
religion  in  general,  and,  on  the  whole,  opposed  to 
it    The  Celtic  religion,  in  effect,  was  Druidism. 

The  native  Celtic  name  for  Druid  wag  probably  drAu,  gen. 
dr&idos.  In  Irish  it  is  dnii,  drdi,  or  dravi  (cf.  Gaelic  drool, 
'•orcerer').  The  etymology  is  obscure.  Pliny,  connecting  it 
with  the  Celtic  oak -cults,  derived  it  from  Gr.  JpSc,  'oak,'  an 
impossible  derivation.  Thumcysen  (Keltoramaniiches,  Halle, 
1884,  t.v.)  analyzes  'Druid'  into  druuids,  regarding  the  first 
part  of  the  word,  dm-,  as  an  intensive,  and  connecting  uids 
with  Hid,  '  to  see  or  know.'  The  resulting  meaning  would  l)e 
'greatly  or  highly  knowing,'  a  meaning  consonant  with  the 
position  of  the  medicine-man  or  priest  everywhere  as  one  who 
knows  more  than  his  fellows  (see  also  Osthoff,  Etymnl.  Parerga, 
Leipzig,  1901,  i.  1339.,  153).  Stokes  {Urhdt.  Sprachsehatz,  p. 
157)  regards  the  etymology  as  uncertain,  but  compares  5pe'o>iai, 
'  to  cry  aloud,'  iSpieiv, '  to  look,'  although  the  etymology  of  the 
latter  Gr.  word  is  still  very  uncertain  (cf.  Boisacq,  Diet  itymul. 
dt  la  langue  greanu,  Heidelberg,  1907 II.,  p.  18  f.).  For  ogham 
inscriptions  m  which  the  name  Druid  occurs,  see  Holder,  s.v. 
'  Druida,'  i.  1330. 

4.  Were  the  Druids  a  philosophic  priesthood? 
— The  earliest  reference  to  the  Druids  by  name  is 
found  in  a  passage  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  1), 
who,  when  referring  to  the  philosophic  character 
of  barbaric  priesthoods,  cites  Sotion  and  pseudo- 
Aristotle  (c.  2nd  cent.  B.C.)  as  saying,  'There  are 
among  the  Celtje  and  Galatoe  those  who  are  called 
Drui(ls  and  Semnotheoi.'  Caesar,  Strabo,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Timagenes,  Lucan,  Pomponius  Mela,  and 
many  other  later  writers  speak  of  the  philosophic 
science  of  the  Druids,  their  schools  of  learning, 
and  their  political  power  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  tiiese  writers  refer  to  the  cruel  human 
sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  Mela  characterizing  these 
as  savagery  (iii.  18),  while  Suetonius  also  descrites 
their  religion  as  cruel  and  savage  {Claud.  25). 
Pliny  does  not  regard  them  as  philosophers,  but 
his  description  of  the  mistletoe  rite  suggests  their 
priestly  functions,  though  here  and  in  other 
passages  ho  associates  them  with  magico-medical 
rites  {UN  xxiv.  63,  xxix.  12,  xxx.  1).  The  differ- 
ence in  these  opinions  shows  that  a  closer  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  Druids  revealed  their  true 
nature  to  the  Roman  Government,  which  found 
them  more  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  and  superstitious 
than  philosophical.  For  these  reasons,  and  on  ae- 
count  of  their  hostility  to  Rome,  the  latter  broke 
their  power  systematically  (see  below,  §  12).  Thus, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Druids  were  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  medicine-men  to  gain  a  livelihood  (D'Arbois, 
77).  Pliny's  phrase,  Vruidas  .  .  .  et  hoc  genus 
vatum  tnediconimque,  appears  to  refer  rather  to 
their  position  before  the  Roman  edicts  and  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  different  grades  among  tliem — 
some  priests,  some  diviners,  and  some  practising  a 
primitive  medical  science.  Pliny's  acquaintance 
with  the  Druids  seems  to  have  been  superficial, 
but  he  evidently  realized  that  their  magical  prac- 
tices belonged  to  them  from  the  first,  and  were 
not  the  result  of  Roman  su|>pre»sion.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  Druids  were 
not  all  at  the  same  level  over  the  whole  Celtic 
area.  But  the  opinion  that  they  were  lofty  philo- 
sophers seems  to  nave  been  repeated  by  a  series  of 


writers,  without  any  inquiry  whether  there  w«B 
any  real  ground  in  fact  for  their  opinion. 

'i'he  facts  upon  M'hich  what  may  be  called  'the 
Druidic  legend,'  as  it  api)caled  to  tlie  classical 
world,  was  based  were  those :  the  Druids  were 
teachers,  unlike  the  Greek  and  Roman  jiriests  {e.g. 
they  taught  the  doctrine  of  immortality),  they 
were  highly  organized,  they  were  skilled  magicians, 
and  their  knowledge  was  supposed  to  lie  Divinely 
conveyed  (they  '  speak  the  language  of  the  gods,' 
Diod.  Sic.  V.  xxxi.  4).  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
beware  of  exaggerating  the  descriptions,  them- 
selves probably  exaggerated,  in  classical  writers. 
CiBsar  (vi.  14)  and  Mela  (iii.  19)  say,  'They  profess 
to  know  the  motions  of  the  heavens  and  tlie  stars' 
— a  knowledge  which  need  not  imply  more  than 
the  primitive  astronomy  of  barbaric  races  every- 
where. Thus  Cicero's  Druid,  Divitiacus  {de  Dw. 
i.  41 ,  90),  though  professing  a  knowledge  of  Nature, 
used  it  to  divine  the  future.  Strabo  (IV.  iv.  4  [p. 
197])  and  Mela  (iii.  19)  tell  of  their  knowledge  of 
'  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  earth  and  the 
world,'  of  their  belief  in  successive  transformations 
of  an  eternal  matter,  and  in  the  alternate  triumph 
of  two  elements,  fire  and  water.  This  need  have 
fjeen  no  more  than  a  series  of  cosmogonic  myths, 
the  crude  science  of  speculative  minds  wherever 
found.      Similarly,  the  Druidic  doctrine  of  metera- 

Esychosis  had  certainly  no  ethical  bearing,  and, 
■om  what  may  be  gathered  of  it  from  Irish  texts, 
did  not  differ  from  similar  beliefs  found,  e.g.,  among 
American  Indians  and  Negroes.  The  philosophy 
of  the  Druids,  if  it  existed,  was  elusive:  no  classical 
writer  ever  discovered  it  fully ;  it  exerted  no  in- 
fluence upon  cla,ssical  thought.  For  the  same 
reason  the  theory  of  a  connexion  between  Druidism 
and  the  Pythagorean  system  must  be  rejected, 
though  again  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
Greek  phflosophic  teachings  may  have  penetrated 
te  some  of  the  Druids  via  the  Massilian  colonies. 
Probably  the  origin  of  this  fabled  connexion  is  to 
be  foun'd  in  the  fact  that  the  Druids  taught  a 
future  existence  in  the  body,  and  that  they  had 
myths,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Irish  texts  (see 
Celts,  §  XVI.),  regarding  transmigration.  It  was 
at  once  assumed  that  there  must  be  a  link  between 
these  Celtic  beliefs  and  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis.  There  are,  however,  very  real 
differences.  The  Druidic  doctrine  of  immortality 
was  not  necessarily  one  of  metempsychosis  properly 
so  called,  for  the  myths  of  transmigration  mainly 
concerned  gods  and  not  men ;  and  m  neither  case 
was  there  any  ethical  content  such  as  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  insists  on.  But,  the  belief  in  this 
connexion  once  started,  other  apparent  resem- 
blances were  exaggerated  and  made  much  of. 
Hence  such  statements  as  those  of  Timagenes, 
that  the  Druids  '  conformed  to  the  doctrines  and 
rules  of  the  discipline  instituted  by  Pythagoras' 
{ap.  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  9  ;  cf.  Diod.  Sic.  v.  28) ;  or  of 
Ammianns,  that  they  lived  in  communities,  their 
minds  always  directed  te  the  search  after  lofty 
things  ;  or  of  Hippolytus,  long  after  Druidism  had 
disapjieared  in  Gaul,  that  Zamolxis,  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  had  taught  his  doctrines  to  the  Celts 
soon  after  his  death  {Philos.  ii.  17).  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Di-uids  lived  in  communities; 
they  certainly  did  not  do  so  in  Ireland,  and  probably 
the  fact  that  they  were  a  more  or  less  organized 
priesthood  with  different  grades  and  functions  (.see 
above,  §  2)  gave  rise  to  this  opinion.  AVe  have 
seen  how  far  their  philosophic  researches  probably 
extended,  and  Hippolytus'^  statement  is  obviously 
fabulous,  especially  as  it  stands  alone  and  refers  to 
a  period  eight  centuries  before  his  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Druids  sought  after  knowledge,  but  it  was  of  an 
entirely  empiric  kind,  and  must  have  been  closely 
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connected  with  their  practice  of  divination  and 
magic,  their  liuman  aacrilices,  and  their  belief  in 
the  power  of  ritual. 

5.  The  Druids  as  teachers. — To  the  Druids,  says 
Caesar  (vi.  13),  'a  great  number  of  the  young  men 
flock  for  the  sake  of  instruction ' ;  but  the  next 
paragraph  (14)  suggests  that  it  was  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  military  service  and  from 
tribute  that  encouraged  many  to  go  to  them  of 
their  own  accord  for  instruction,  or  to  be  sent  to 
them  by  parents  and  relatives.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  fact  that  the  Druids  were  teachers 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but,  since  their  course  of  in- 
struction lasted  20  years,  some  of  their  pupils 
were  probably  under  training  for  the  priestly  life 
rather  than  for  general  instruction.  The  Irish 
texts  show  that  the  insular  Druids  were  also 
teachers,  imparting  '  the  science  of  Druidisra ' 
(druidecht)  to  as  many  as  100  pupils  at  one  time, 
while  they  also  taught  the  daughters  of  kings,  as 
well  as  the  fabulous  heroes  of  the  past  like  Ciichu- 
lainn  (Leabhar  na  hUidhrc,  61 ;  Trip.  Life,  99). 
Caesar  \vTites  that  the  subjects  of  knowledge  were 
the  doctrine  of  immortality,  'many  things  re- 
garding the  stars  and  their  motions,  the  extent  of 
the  universe  and  the  earth,  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  power  and  might  of  the  immortal  gods' 
(vi.  14) ;  and  verses,  never  committed  to  writing, 
were  also  learned.  Strabo  (loc.  eit.)  also  speaks  of 
their  teachings  in  'moral  science.'  The  teaching 
of  immortality  had  a  practical  end,  for  it  was 
intended  to  rouse  men  to  valour  and  make  them 
fearless  of  death.  Their  scientific  teaching  was 
probably  connected  with  magic  and  divination, 
and  doubtless  included  many  cosmogonic  myths 
and  speculations  ;  their  theology  was  no  doubt 
mythological^stories  about  the  gods  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Irish  texts  ;  their  moral  teaching  was 
sncb  as  is  found  in  most  barbaric  communities. 
An  example  of  it  is  handed  down  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  {proem.  5) :  '  The  Druids  philosophize  sen- 
tentiously  and  obscurely — to  worship  the  gods,  to 
do  no  evil,  to  exercise  courage.'  Kitual  formula?, 
incantations,  and  runes  would  also  be  imparted. 
These  last  may  be  the  verses  to  which  Cajsar  re- 
fers, but  they  probably  also  included  many  myths 
in  poetic  form.  They  were  taught  orally,  in  order 
to  keep  them  from  the  common  people  (a  curious 
reason,  as  the  common  people  could  not  read),  and 
in  order  to  exercise  tlie  memory.  The  oral  trans- 
mission of  the  Vedas  is  a  parallel  with  this. 
Writing,  however,  was  known,  and  the  Greek 
characters  were  used ;  but  this  can  hardly  apply 
to  a  wide  region.  Perhaps  there  was  also  a  native 
script,  and  the  ogham  system  may  have  been  known 
in  Gaul  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  existence  of  the  god  called  Ogmios  (see  CELTS, 
§  V. ).  The  Irish  Druids  appear  to  have  had  written 
books,  to  judge  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of  St. 
Patrick  (Trip.  Life,  284).  Beyond  what  Csesar 
says  of  the  verses  kept  secret  from  the  common 
people,  and  consisting  of  incantations  and  myths, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Druids  taught  some 
lofty  esoteric  knowledge,  some  noble  philosophy, 
or  some  monotheistic  or  pantheistic  doctrine. 
The  secret  formula;  were  kept  secret  save  to  the 
initiated,  lest  they  should  lose  their  magical  power 
by  becoming  too  common,  as  in  the  parallel  cases 
of  savage  and  barbaric  mysteries  elsewliere. 

6.  Religfious  functions  of  the  Druids.  —  The 
Druids  '  take  part  in  sacred  matters,  attend  to 
public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  expound  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion '  (CVsar,  vi.  13).  Their  priestly 
power  being  so  great,  the  Druids  would  let  no 
important  part  of  the  cult  pa.ss  out  of  their  hands. 
All  details  of  ritual — the  chanting  of  runes,  the 
formula;  of  prayers,  and  the  oflering  of  sacrifices — 
were  in  their  hands ;  in  a  word,  they  were  medi- 


ators between  the  gods  and  men.  Every  known 
kind  of  divination  was  observed  by  them,  and 
before  all  matters  of  importance  their  help  in  scan- 
ning the  future  was  sought  (see  CELTS,  §  XIII.). 
As  to  sacrifices,  none  was  complete  '  without  the 
intervention  of  a  Druid '  (Diod.  Sic.  V.  xxxi.  4  ;  cf. 
Caisar,  vi.  16).  This  was  probably  also  the  case 
in  Ireland,  though  little  is  said  of  sacrifices  in  the 
texts ;  we  do,  however,  find  Druids  taking  part  in 
the  sacrifices  at  Tara  (D'Arbois,  Cours  ae  Hit. 
celt.,  Paris,  1883,  i.  155)  and  at  the  Beltane  festival 
(Cormac,  Gloss.,  ed.  Stokes,  in  Three  Irish  Gloss- 
aries, London,  1862,  s.v.).  The  cruel  sacrifices  of 
the  Druids  horrified  the  Romans,  and  this  largely 
discounts  the  statements  about  their  philosophic 
doctrines.  An  instance  of  their  power  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  those  who  refused  to  obey  their 
decrees  were  interdicted  from  all  sacrifices — a 
severe  punishment  in  the  ease  of  so  religious  a 
people  as  the  Gauls  (Caesar,  vi.  13  and  16).  The 
Druids  played  an  important  part  in  the  native 
baptismal  and  name-giving  rites  (see  BAPTISM 
[Ethnic],  §  7),  and  also  in  all  funeral  ceremonies. 
At  burial,  runes  were  chanted,  and  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  Druid,  who  also  arranged  all  the 
rites  and  pronounced  a  discourse  over  the  dead. 
The  Druids  would  also  regulate  all  myths  regard- 
ing the  gods.  Many  of  these  would  be  composed 
or  arranged  by  them,  but,  save  on  Irish  ground, 
all  trace  of  them  is  lost.  They  also  composed  and 
arranged  the  various  magic  formulae,  incantations, 
and  prayers.  Besides  this,  they  who  knew  the 
language  of  the  gods  (Diod.  Sic.  V.  xxxi.  4)  probably 
claimed  to  be  incarnations  of  these  gods,  in  this 
occupying  the  place  of  those  earlier  priest-kings 
upon  whom  the  order  of  the  universe  depended. 
With  the  differentiation  of  king  and  priest  some 
of  the  Druids  may  have  been  invested  with  such 
divinity,  although  in  Ireland  it  was  still  apparently 
attributed  to  kings  (see  Celts,  §  VIII.) ;  but  this 
may  not  have  debarred  the  Druids  from  claiming 
similar  powers.  Such  divine  pretensions  would 
accord  with  the  claim  of  the  Druids  to  have  created 
lieaven,  earth,  sea,  and  sun  (Anticnt  Laws  of  Ire- 
land, Dublin,  1865-1901,  i.  22),  while  it  would  also 
explain  the  superiority  of  their  rank  over  that  of 
kings  as  alleged  by  Dio  Chrysostom  and  discovered 
in  Irish  instances  (see  §  9). 

7.  Medical  and  magical  practices.  —  Pliny's 
words,  Druidas  et  hoc  genus  vatum  medicorumque, 
may  suggest  that  the  Druids  practised  the  heal- 
ing art,  or  that  a  special  class  attached  to  them 
did  BO.  In  Ireland,  Druids  had  also  medical  skill, 
and  some  who  are  not  called  Dmids,  but  may 
have  been  associated  with  them,  practised  this  pro- 
fession (O'Curry,  MS  Mat.,  Dublin,  1861,  pp.  221, 
641  ;  Windisch,  Ir.  Texte,  i.  215).  And,  as  there 
were  gods  of  healing  in  Gaul,  so  in  Ireland  the  god 
Diancecht  was  supreme  in  this  art.  But,  in  so  far 
as  the  Druids  were  doctors,  it  was  probably  the 
magical  aspect  of  medicine  with  which  they  dealt. 
Thus  the  plants  which  Pliny  mentions  as  in  use  by 
the  Druids,  or  the  use  of  which  they  recommended 
(UN  xxiv.  II,  XXV.  9),  may  have  had  healing  pro- 
perties, but  it  was  apparently  the  magical  ritual 
with  which  they  were  gathered,  quit*  as  much  as 
their  own  powers,  that  counted,  while  the  use  of 
them  was  in  some  cases  magical.  The  gatherer 
must  be  clothed  in  white,  he  must  have  his  feet 
naked,  must  make  a  sacrifice,  and  must  cull  the 
plant  in  a  particular  way  and  at  a  certain  time. 
The  mistletoe  was  also  used  for  healing,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  plucking  of  it  had  a  much  wider 
importance  (for  the  ritual,  see  CELTS,  §  X.).  The 
classical  observers  were  so  dominated  by  their  pre- 
conceptions of  the  Gaulish  Druids  that  we  hear 
little  from  them  regarding  their  magical  practices. 
The  Irish  Druids,  however,  were  quite  evidently 
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inagiciaiis,  and  tlieir  practices  included  shape- 
shifting  and  invisibility,  control  of  the  elements 
and  the  weather,  the  producing  of  fertility,  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  spells,  and  the  causing  of  sleep, 
illness,  or  death  by  magical  means  (see  Celts, 
§  XV.).  Though  it  is  possible  that  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  may  have  been  more  advanced  than  those  of 
the  islands,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  they  did  not 
also  pose  as  magicians,  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  is  this  side  of  their  functions  to  which 
Suetonius  refers  when  he  speaks  of  the  'savage' 
nature  of  the  Druidic  religion  ;  or  Pliny,  when  he 
calls  the  Druids  moffi  (xvi.  44,  xxiv.  11)  or  genus 
vatum  medicorumque  (xxx.  1) ;  or  Posidonius,  when 
he  says  (in  Diod.  Sic.  v.  xxxi.  5)  that  •  they  tamed 
the  people  as  wild  beasts  are  tamed.'  How  far  is 
this  from  the  attributing  of  a  lofty  philosophy  to 
the  Druids !  Moreover,  the  wide-spread  use  of 
human  sacrifices  among  the  Druids  of  Gaul  makes 
it  extremely  probable  a  priori  that  they  were  also 
wielders  of  magic,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
certainly  used  the  art  of  divination. 

8.  Druidic  organization.— The  enormous  power 
wielded  by  the  Druids  both  in  religion  and  in 
politics,  as  well  as  the  privileges  which  they 
claimed,  makes  it  evident  that  they  were  a  more 
or  less  closely  organized  priestly  corporation  ;  and 
this  conclusion  receives  support  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  fixed  annual  meetings  in  Gaul  (see  below, 
§  9),  and  that,  as  Caisar  says  (vi.  13),  there  was  one 
chief-Druid  wielding  authority  over  all  the  others. 
On  the  death  of  the  chief-Druid,  he  who  had  pre- 
eminent dignity  among  the  others  succeeded  to 
the  office  ;  but,  if  there  were  several  of  equal  rank, 
the  selection  was  made  by  vote,  while  sometimes 
they  even  contended  in  arms  for  the  presidency. 
Though  there  were  Druidic  families,  the  priest- 
hood was  not  necessarily  hereditary,  since,  as  has 
been  seen,  entrance  to  it  was  permitted  after  a 
long  novitiate.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
the  insular  Druids  were  similarly  organized  ;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  denials  of  some  recent  writers,  the 
fact  that  there  were  chief-Druids  in  Ireland  is  seen 
from  the  texts,  and  such  a  chief-Druid,  primtts 
magus,  summoned  the  others  together  when  neces- 
sary, e.g.  against  St.  Patrick  {Trip.  Life,  ii.  325). 
A  passage  of  Timagenes,  cited  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (XV.  ix.  8),  and  connecting  the  Druidic  organ- 
ization with  the  authority  of  Pythagoras,  speaks 
of  the  Druids  as  sodaliciis  adstricti  consortiis. 
This  points  to  them  as  a  religious  corporation 
(sodalicium),  and  perhaps  as  dwelling  in  coenobitic 
communities,  if  consortium  is  to  be  taken  in  that 
sense,  which  is  not  certain.  Csesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  gives  the  fullest  account  of  them,  says 
nothing  of  communities  of  Druids,  and  the  passage 
of  Timagenes  may  simply  be  an  exaggeration  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  some  kind  of  organiza- 
tion or  that  there  were  Druidic  families,  and  to  a 
supposed  following  of  the  Pythagorean  associations 
by  them.  The  theory  has,  however,  been  revived 
by  Bertrand  (Bel.  des  Gaul.,  p.  280),  who  maintains 
that  the  Druids  lived  in  communities  like  the 
Tibetan  or  Christian  monks,  devoted  to  abstruse 
studies,  and  that  the  Irish  monastic  system  was 
simply  a  Christian  transformation  of  this  Druidic 
community  life.  The  Irish  texts  give  no  support 
to  this  view  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  numerous 
references  to  the>wife  and  children  of  the  Druid ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Druids,  in  all  cases  hostile 
to  the  Christian  faith,  would  be  transformed  into 
Christian  monks.  The  Irish  monastic  system  was 
formed  on  Continental  models,  and  owed  nothing 
to  paganixm. 

0.  Political  and  judicial  functions  of  the  Druids. 
—The  iKilitioal  power  of  the  Druids  would  cer- 
tainly be  augmented  by  their  position  as  teachers ; 
and,  though  in  individual  cases  it  may  have  owed 


much  to  a  commanding  personality,  the  evidence 
leaves  little  doubt  that  it  was  exercised  officially. 
Rulers  and  chiefs  were  apparently  elected  by  their 
choice,  and  Ciesar(vii.  33)  speaks  of  the  magistrate 
Convictolitanis  who,  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
office,  had  been  elected  by  the  priests  '  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  State.'  It  was  evidently  a 
customary  power  which  was  thus  exercised.  In 
Ireland  the  Druids  also  intervened  in  the  choice  of 
a  king.  They  sang  runes  over  a  sleeping  man  who 
had  been  fed  with  the  flesh  of  a  white  bull  slain 
perhaps  as  a  sacrifice,  the  runes  being  '  to  render 
his  witness  truthful.'  The  man  then  dreamt  of 
the  person  who  was  to  be  king,  and  saw  where  he 
was  and  what  he  was  doing  at  tlie  time.  When  the 
man  awoke,  the  subject  of  his  vision  was  elected 
king  (Windisch,  Ir.  Texte,  i.  213).  Perhaps  the 
Druids  hypnotized  the  man  and  suggested  to  him 
the  person  whom  they  desired  to  be  elected.  We 
have  no  evidence  as  to  the  method  of  election  in 
Gaul.  Dio  Chrysostom  (Oral,  xlix.)  says  of  the 
Druids  that  kings  were  their  ministers  and  ser- 
vants of  their  thought,  and  could  do  nothing  apart 
from  them  ;  and,  although  his  witness  is  late  and 
may  be  exaggerated,  it  receives  corroboration  from 
the  Irish  texts,  in  which  the  king  is  always  accom- 
panied by  his  Druid,  and  is  influenced  by  him. 
Moreover,  a  singular  passage  in  the  Tdin  bd  Cu- 
alnge  (Windisch^  ed.  p.  672 1. )  shows  King  Concho- 
bar  giving  no  response  to  the  bringer  of  important 
tidings  until  the  Druid  Cathbad  had  spoken  to 
him.  '  For  such  was  the  rule  in  Ulster.  The  men 
of  Ulster  must  not  speak  before  the  king,  and  the 
king  must  not  speak  before  his  Druids  {Antient 
Laws  of  Ireland,  i.  22).  The  political  power  of  the 
Druids,  though  great,  is  exactly  paralleled  by  that 
of  other  priesthoods,  and  may  have  served  to  keep 
in  check  the  position  of  the  warrior  class.  Thej 
frequently  intervened  in  combats,  and  by  their 
exhortations  made  peace  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  31.  5),  even 
when  two  armies  were  about  to  join  battle.  This 
probably  refers  to  inter-tribal  warfare.  As  to  their 
judicial  functions,  Caesar  writes  (vi.  13) :  '  They  are 
held  in  great  honour,  for  they  decide  generally 
regarding  all  disputes,  public  and  private ;  and,  if 
any  crime  has  been  perpetrated,  or  a  murder  com- 
mitted, or  if  there  be  a  dispute  about  property  or 
al>out  a  boundary,  they  decide  it.  If  any  one, 
whether  a  public  or  private  individual,  has  not 
submitted  to  their  decrees,  they  interdict  him  from 
the  sacrifices.'  Such  interdicted  persons  were  re- 
garded as  criminals,  and  all  shunned  contact  with 
them  ;  in  effect  they  were  tabu.  Caesar  also  adds 
that  they  met  together  yearly  in  a  consecrated 
spot  in  tlie  territory  of  the  Camutes,  the  central 
district  of  all  Gaul,  and  thitlier  came  all  who  had 
disputes  and  submitted  to  their  judgments.  Caesar 
may  be  referring  to  a  bygone  past  rather  than  to 
existing  practice,  since  he  himself  mentions  dis- 
putes not  settled  by  Druids,  while  nothing  is  said 
regarding  any  obligation  to  refer  to  Druidic  judica- 
ture. That  judicature  was,  however,  far-reaching, 
and  its  judgments  were  upheld  on  magico-religious 
grounds.  It  is  possible  that  the  immolation  of 
criminals  taken  in  theft  and  other  crimes  was  a 
punishment  ordered  by  the  Druids  (Caesar,  vi.  16), 
who  would  thus  obtain  a  supply  of  sacrificial 
victims.  If,  as  is  here  contended,  the  Dmids  were 
a  purely  Celtic  priesthood,  the  existence  among 
the  Galatian  Celts  of  a  council  of  300  men  who 
met  in  a  place  called  drunemeton,  and  judged 
crimes  of  murder,  may  mean  that  this  was  a  council 
of  Druids  (Strabo,  XII.  v.  i.  [p.  567]).  Nemeton 
means  '  a  sacred  place '  like  that  in  which  the 
Gaulish  Druids  sat  as  judges,  whether  dm  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  term  of  dru-uidos  or  not.  It 
should  here  be  observed  that  Diogenes  Laertins 
quotes  a  fragment  of  Aristotle  in  which  the  ex- 
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istence  of  Druids  among  the  Galatians  is  asserted ; 
and  there  is  also  a  later  reference  to  this  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  may,  liowever,  be 
simply  echoing  this  passage.  The  Irish  texts 
assign  judicial  functions  to  the  flid,  not  to  the 
Druids  ;  and,  unless  this  is  due  to  Christian  influ- 
ence desirous  of  slighting  the  importance  of  the 
Druids,  they  may  not  have  acted  there  as  judges. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why,  if 
Druidism  came  to  Gaul  from  Britain,  the  Druids 
were  able  to  assume  judicial  functions  there. 
D'Arbois  (p.  103)  thinks,  however,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  functions  by  early  Christian  clergy  in 
Ireland  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pagan 
priests  had  a  judicial  position,  and,  if  thsjilia  were 
a  Druidic  class,  they  would  then  be  carrying  on 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  Irish  Druids. 

10.  Supposed  differences  between  Irish  and 
Gaulish  Druids. — The  often-quoted  ditterences 
between  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  those  of  Ireland 
are  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real.  We  know 
the  former  only  from  pagan  observers ;  the  latter 
only  from  Christian  observers,  or  from  documents 
which  have  passed  through  Christian  hands  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Christian  influences  may  have 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Druids  to  the  lowest 
possible  level. 

Stress  is  sometimes  laid  upon  the  supposed  lack  of  judicial 
functions  and  of  organization  among  the  Irish  Druids,  but  it 
hafl  been  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  account  for  this  discrepancy. 
More  vital  still  is  the  assertion  that  the  Irish  Dniids  were  only 
magicians  and  not  priests  (Hyde,  Lit.  Hist,  oj  Irelandy  London, 
1899,  p.  88  ;  Joyce,  Soc.  Uuit.  oj  Ant.  Ireland,,  London,  1903,  i. 
239).  It  is  true  that  in  the  Irish  texts  they  have  the  appearance 
of  mere  wizards,  but  they  are  also  teachers  and  iwssess  political 
influence  like  the  Druids  of  Gaul.  The  probability  is,  therefore, 
that  they  were  also  priests,  as  the  Druids  of  Britain  certainly 
were  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  30,  where  the  sacred  grove,  the  human 
sacrifices,  the  altars,  and  the  rites  of  divination  of  the  Druids  of 
Hona  are  mentioned).  Why,  then,  are  they  not  more  frequently 
represented  in  that  aspect?  Probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
there  are  such  scanty  references  to  ritual  and  reli^aon  in  the 
texts,  and  where  these  do  exist  they  have  evidently  been 
tampered  with.  That  reason  appears  to  be  that  there  was  a 
deliberate  suppression  of  all  that  related  to  religion  or  to  the 
exercise  of  priestly  functions.  Thus,  where  in  connexion  with 
some  rite  there  is  recorded  the  slaughter  of  animals,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  slaughter  implies  a  sacrifice,  though 
nothing  is  said  of  it.  In  such  cases  {f..Q.  that  of  the  election  of 
%  king,  above,  {  9)  the  Druids  take  a  considerable  part ;  hence, 
U  there  was  a  sacrifice,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  were  the 
sacrificers,  and  were,  therefore,  priests.  In  other  notices  of 
ritual  which  may  have  escaped  being  tampered  with,  the  Druids 
at  least  take  part  in  sacrifice  and  in  other  ritual  acU.  Finally, 
if  the  Dniids  were  not  priests,  what  other  bcxly  of  men  exercised 
that  function  (for  it  is  incredible  that  the  Irish  Celts  were 
priestless)?  The  opposition  of  the  Christian  missionaries  to  the 
Druids  shows  that  they  were  opposing  not  mere  magicians,  but 
men  who  were  the  determined  upholders  of  the  old  religion, 
viz.  its  priests. 

Possibly  the  insistence  on  the  magical  powers  of  the  Druids 
may  account  for  the  somewhat  loose  way  in  which  the  word 
•  Druid '  is  used  in  the  texts.  It  is  applied  to  kings  and  heroes, 
not  merely  to  the  strictly  Druidic  cla-ss,  because  they  had  learned 
and  practised  Druidic  magic,  while  it  is  also  applied  to  the 

f'riests  or  medicine-men  of  the  successive  colonists  of  Ireland, 
t  is  also  said  that  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  the  euhemerized 
8^8,  were  masters  of  Druidism ;  in  other  words,  those  gods 
possessed  in  a  full  degree  one  of  the  functions  of  the  priests 
who  served  them,  viz.  magic.  Priests  and  gwls  were  confounded 
together.  Another  difference  between  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
those  of  Ireland  is  that  the  former  absented  themselves  from 
war  (Csesar,  vi,  14),  while  the  latter  certainly  took  part  in  it ; 
yet  we  find  the  Gaulish  Druids  on  the  battle-field  exercising 
priestly  or  magical  functions,  while  Caesar  refers  to  the  warlike 
prowess  of  the  Druid  Divitiacus, 

11,  Dniidesses. — Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  cent.  A.D.,  Lampridius  (Alex,  Hcv.  60)  and 
Vopiscus  (Aur.  44,  Nuiner.  14)  speak  of  certain 
women  called  Dmis,  usually  translated  'Dniidess,' 
who,  as  prophetesses  or  wise  women,  foretold  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  emperors  or  were  consulted  by 
them.  As  this  is  the  lirst  occurrence  of  the  name, 
it  is  likely  that  such  wise  women  assumed  the 
Druidic  name  when  the  Druids  as  a  cla-ss  had  died 
out.  There  is  no  evidence  in  earlier  classical  texts 
of  the  existence  of  a  class  of  women  called 
Drnidesses  with  functions  corresponding  to  tho.se 
of  the  Druids,  and  such  women  as  are  here  referred 


to  were  apparently  divineresses,  those  Celtic 
women  whom  Hannibal  desired  to  arbitrate  in 
certain  matters  being  probably  an  earlier  example 
of  this  class  (Plutarch,  3Iul.  Virt.  246).  In  Ireland 
divineresses  seem  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
fdthi  01  flid,  and  were  called  ban-filid  or  ban-fdthi, 
while  they  were  consulted  on  important  occasions 
(Windisch,  Tdin,  31 ;  Meyer,  Contributions  to  Irish 
Lexicog.,  Halle,  1906,  p,  176).  They  are  probably 
the  'pythonesses'  against  wliom  the  Patrician 
canons  utter  a  warning  (Joyce,  Soc.  Hist,  of  Anc. 
Ireland,  i.  238),  and  whose  spells  the  saint  praya 
against  in  his  hymn  (Windisch,  Ir.  Texte,  i.  56). 
Solinus  (xxxv.)  says  women  as  well  as  men  in 
Ireland  had  a  knowledge  of  futurity ;  and  the 
women  whose  fury,  along  with  the  prayers  of 
Druids,  was  directed  against  the  Romans  in  Mona 
may  have  been  of  the  same  class.  Others,  called 
ban-tiuithyaig  in  the  tale  of  the  battle  of  Magtured, 
had  magical  powers  of  transformation  (BCel  xii. 
93).  Possibly  all  such  women  may  later  have  been 
called  '  Druiaesses,'  since  this  name  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  texts,  usually  where  the  woman 
(in  one  case  the  goddess  Brigit)  is  also  called  ban- 
fli,  or  'poetess,'  unless  they  were  wives  of  Druids 
(Windisch,  Tdin,  p,  331;  Book  of  Leinster,  756; 
BCel  XV.  326,  xvi.  34,  277).  But  in  Ireland  women 
also  seem  to  have  had  certain  priestly  functions, 
since  the  nuns  who  guarded  the  sacred  fire  at 
Kildare  had  evidently  succeeded  to  virgin  guardians 
of  a  sacred  fire,  the  priestesses  of  a  cult  which  was 
tabu  to  men  (Gir.  Camb.  Top.  Hib.  ii.  34  ft'.  ; 
Stokes,  Three  Irish  Glossaries,  p.  33),  while  other 
guardians  of  sacred  fires  existed  elsewhere  in  Ire- 
land (G,  Keating,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ed.  Ir,  Texts 
Soc,  1908,  p,  331).  In  Britain,  Boudicca  performed 
priestly  functions,  invoking  the  gods  and  divining 
(Dio  Cass,  Ixii.  6).  Inscriptions  in  Gaul  show  the 
existence  of  priestesses  called  antistes  or  antistita 
and  flaminica  sacerdos  (at  Aries  and  Le  Prugnon 
[Jullian,  Becherchea  sur  la  rel.  gaul.,  Bordeaux, 
1903,  p.  100;  Holder,  s.D.  '  Thucolis ']),  who,  like 
the  priestess  of  Artemis  among  the  Galatian  Celts, 
whose  priesthood  was  hereditary  (Plutarch,  Mul. 
Virt.  20),  were  attendants  on  a  goddess.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Metz  inscription  referring  to  a 
Druis  antistita  is  spurious  (Orelli,  2200;  Robert, 
Epig.  de  la  Moselle,  Paris,  1883,  i.  89).  The  nine 
virgin  priestesses  of  a  Gaulish  god  on  the  Isle  of 
Sena  foretold  the  future,  raised  storms,  and  healed 
diseases,  while  they  were  said  to  transform  them- 
selves into  animals  (Mela,  iii.  48).  Other  women, 
who  practised  an  orgiastic  cult  on  an  island  in  the 
Loire,  probably  had  priestesses  among  their  num- 
ber who  directed  the  cult,  as  perhaps  did  also  the 
virgins  of  Sena  (Strabo,  IV.  iv.  6  [p.  198]).  Though 
perhaps  pre-Celtic  in  origin,  these  cults  were 
acceptable  to  Celtic  women,  who  must  have  had 
similar  rites  of  their  own.  Reinacli  regards  the 
references  to  these  island  cults  as  based  on  the 
myth  of  Circe's  isle  [BCel  xviii.  1ft'.);  but  tliere  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  not  been  actually 
observed,  even  though  the  accounts  are  somewhat 
vague.  If,  as  is  likely,  Celtic  divinities  were  at 
first  female,  and  agricultural  rites  were  first  in  the 
hands  of  women,  even  when  a  strong  priesthoocl 
had  arisen,  conservatism  would  here  and  tliere 
leave  the  ritual  and  its  priestesses  intact,  wliile 
goddesses  with  a  more  or  less  strong  personality 
may  still  have  been  served  at  local  slirines  by 
women.  In  the  magical  powers  of  witches  we  may 
further  see  the  survival  both  of  Druidic  magic  and 
of  the  priestly,  prophetic,  and  magical  powers  of 
such  priestesses. 

The  fact  that  Caesar  speaks  of  priestesses  among  the  Germans 
but  not  among  the  Celts  is  sometimes  regarded  as  proving  that 
there  were  no  Celtic  priestesses.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that 
Caesar  gave  a  full  account  of  Celtic  religion,  while  the  notices 
above  referred  to  and  the  improbability  that  women  had  no 
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nUglonl  tunctiona  amonK  the  Celts  niiiat  be  set  af^kinst  bis 
■Uenoa.  Though  the  Druids  mav  have  l)ecn  an  orKaiiizalion  ot 
priMts,  Md,  though  there  were  no  'Druiilesses,'  there  may  yet 
have  b*«n  priestesses  for  some  particular  purposes.  Just  as  there 
certainly  were  divinercsees. 

13.  Disappearance  of  the  Druids.— The  extinc- 
tion of  the  r)rui<ls  wa-s  due  to  two  causes  :  (1)  in 
Gaul  and  S.  IJriUin,  to  Koman  opposition  and  the 
Romanizing  of  the  native  religion,  and  perhaps  in 
some  degree  to  Christian  influences  ;  (2)  in  Britain 
beyond  the  Roman  pale  and  in  Ireland,  entirely  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  opposition 
of  the  Christian  priesthood,  liome  did  not  attack 
the  Dniids  on  religious  grounds,  strictly  speaking, 
but  (a)  on  political  grounds,  because  the  Druids 
had  such  power  in  politics  and  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  opposed  the  majesty  of  Rome ;  (6)  on 

grounds  of  humanity,  because  the  Druids  offered 
uman  sacrifices ;  and,  finally,  (c)  because  of  their 
magical  superstitions.  But  this  opposition  implied 
little  more  at  first  than  the  application  of  existing 
laws  against  these  things.  Augustus  prohibited 
Roman  citizens  from  taldng  part  in  the  religio 
Druidarum  (Suet.  Claud.  25);  and  Pliny  (xxx.  1) 
asserts  that  Tiberius  interdicted  '  the  Druids  and 
that  race  of  prophets  and  doctors,'  though  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  no  more  than  putting  into 
force  the  existing  law  against  human  sacrifices.  If 
it  meant  a  suppression  of  the  Druids  as  such,  it 
entirely  failed  of  its  object ;  for  they  were  still 
active  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  completely 
abolished  the  cruel  religion  of  the  Druids  ('Druid- 
arum religionem  apud  Gallos  dirae  immanitatis, 
et  tantum  civibus  sub  Augusto  interdictam,  penitus 
abolevit,'  Suet.  Claud.  25).  Here  it  is  doubtful 
whether  more  than  an  abolition  of  human  sacrifices 
and  magical  practices  was  intended,  for  Claudius 
put  to  death  a  Roman  citizen  of  Gaul  for  appearing 
in  court  with  a  Druidic  amulet,  the  so-called  ser- 
pent's egg  (Pliny,  xxix.  3),  and  Aurelius  Victor 
says  that  Claudius  merely  abolished  the  '  notorious 
superstitions'  of  the  Druids  (de  Caesar.  4).  The 
Druids  were  still  in  existence  at  a  later  time,  the 
native  religion  still  went  on,  and  Mela  (iii.  18) 
expressly  says  that  human  sacrifice  was  commuted 
to  a  little  harmless  blood-letting.  The  actual 
disappearance  of  the  Druids  was  undoubtedly  due 
less  to  such  laws  than  to  the  Romanizing  of  Gaulish 
religion  begun  under  Augustus,  and  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  State  religion,  with  its  own  priesthood. 
Whether  the  Druids  were  still  allowed  to  assemble 
yearly  at  the  consecrated  place  in  the  territory  of 
the  Carnutes  (Cies.  vi.  13)  is  doubtful,  but  tliey 
would  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  judges  ; 
and  the  annual  assembly  of  deputies  from  the 
towns  of  the  three  Gauls  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons) 
round  the  altar  of  Augustus,  with  its  obviously 
religious  character,  was  probably  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  that  assembly.  A  jftamen  of  the 
province  was  elected  by  the  deputies,  and  there 
vferejlamens  for  each  town.  If  the  Druids  wished 
to  be  recognized  as  priests,  they  would  have  to 
become  priests  of  the  new  Gallo-Roman  religion. 

Their  position  as  teachers  was  also  attacked  by 
the  establishment  of  schools,  as  at  Autun,  where 
sons  of  noble  Gauls  are  found  receiving  instruction 
as  early  as  A.D.  21  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  43).  Thus,  by 
an  adroit  ignoring  of  tlie  Druids,  as  well  as  by  the 
direct  attack  upon  certain  of  their  functions,  the 
Roman  power  grfulually  took  away  from  them  their 
occupation  as  native  priests.  D'Arbois  (p.  73), 
however,  maintains  tliat  there  was  a  steady  per- 
secution of  the  Druids,  and,  citing  passages  of 
Lucan  and  Mela,  says  that  this  caused  them  to 
retreat  to  caverns  and  forests,  where  they  hid 
themselves,  and  still  continued  to  teach  the  sons 
of  noble  Gaulish  patriots.  Lucan  {Phar.  i.  453), 
however,  makes  no  reference  to  such  a  flight,  and 
refers  merely  to  the  resumption  by  the  Druids  of 


their  rites  and  teaching  in  forest  glades  where  they 
dwelt,  not  where  they  hid  themselves,  after  Ca'^ar*!* 
war,  and  he  makes  no  reference  to  what  took  place 
after  the  laws  against  the  Druids  liad  l)een  pa.ssed. 
Mela  (iii.  19),  though  writing  in  Claudius  reign, 
does  not  appear  to  refer  to  secret  teaching  as  a 
result  of  the  laws,  but,  either  amplifying  Caesar's 
words  or  citing  Posidonius,  says  that  the  Druids 
taught  the  sons  of  noble  Gauls  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years  secretly  in  caverns  or  fore.st  depths. 
He  has  obviously  confused  the  twenty  years' 
novitiate  of  those  who  intended  to  become  Druids 
with  the  teaching  given  to  others.  The  secret 
forest  recesses  were  simply  the  consecrated  groves 
where  Druidic  rites  were  carried  on.  There  the 
Druids  may  have  continued  to  teach,  but  probably 
the  sons  of  noble  Gauls  took  advantage  of  the 
Roman  schools.  This  teaching  would  be  permitted 
by  Rome,  so  long  as  the  Druids  did  not  interfere 
in  politics  or  practise  human  sacrifices.  Moreover, 
Mela  does  not  appear  to  hint  that  the  commutation 
of  human  sacrifice  was  a  secret  rite  ;  it  was  rather 
part  of  the  still  permissible  Druidic  relirion.  Those 
who  practised  the  forbidden  rites  womd  certainly 
be  liable  to  punishment,  but  probably  the  bulk  of 
the  Druids  succumbed  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
But  Druids  were  still  active  after  Nero's  death,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolt  against  Rome, 
while  some  projjhesied  a  world  dominion  for  the 
Celts  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome  in  A.D.  70  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  54).  The  mistletoe 
and  herb  rites  of  the  Druids  described  by  Pliny 
may  have  still  existed  in  his  day ;  but  he  may  be 
referring,  like  Lucan,  to  a  former  state  of  things. 
After  this  date  the  Druids  seem  gradually  to  have 
disappeared  in  Gaul  and  S.  Britain,  and  were 
remembered  only  as  philosophers.  But  even  in 
the  4th  cent.,  as  the  verses  of  Ausonius  show 
(Pro/.  V.  12,  xi.  17),  men  counted  it  an  honour  to 
have  a  Druid  for  an  ancestor. 

In  independent  Britain,  Druidism  remained  as  it 
had  been  (cf.  Pliny,  xxx.  1),  and  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  Britain  by  the  Romans  the  Druids  seem 
to  have  re-appeared  south  of  the  Roman  wall. 
Nennius  {Hist.  Brit.  40)  describes  how  Vortigem, 
after  being  excommunicated  for  incest,  called 
together  his  '  wise  men '  (magi,  tr.  '  Druids  '  in  the 
Irish  Nennius),  who  advised  him  to  ofl'er  a  human 
Siicrifice  at  the  building  of  a  fortress.  But  neither 
in  Christian  nor  in  pagan  Britain  could  the  Druids 
withstand  the  growing  powers  of  the  Christian 
clergy.  The  lives  of  Celtic  saints  show  how  the 
Druidic  magic  arts  were  equalled  and  surpassed  by 
the  miracles  of  the  saints,  and  how  they  were 
inevitably  overcome,  as  is  vividly  seen  in  the 
encounters  of  Columba  with  the  Druids  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  described  by  Adamnan.  Simi- 
larly in  Ireland,  Christianity  also  destroyed  the 
Druids ;  and  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  who  com- 
bated 'the  hard-hearted  Druids'  (Windisch,  Ir. 
Texte,  i.  23),  and  other  Lives  of  saints,  are  full  of 
the  magical  or  miraculous  deeds  by  which  the 
heathen  priests  were  discomfited.  1  he  victory  of 
Cliristianity  over  the  Druids  was,  in  popular  belief, 
accomplished  by  a  more  powerful  magic ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  though  the  Druids  passed  away, 
many  of  their  beliefs  remained  among  the  people 
OS  superstitions  to  which,  perhaps,  they  attached 
as  great  importance  as  to  Christianity  (cf.  Reeves' 
ed.  of  Adamnan,  Vita  S.  Columbw,  Dublin,  1857 ; 
Stokes,  Three  Middle-Irish  Homilies,  Calcutta, 
1877,  p.  24f.  ;  Antient  Laws  of  Ireland,  i.  15). 

LrTERATURB. — The  older  writers,  J.  Toland,  Hist,  of  the 
IMtid),  London,  1726 ;  J.  Martin,  Ret.  de»  Gavloi»,  Paris,  1727; 
E.  Davies,  Myth,  and  Riles  of  the  liritUh  Druids,  London, 
1S09;  G.  Higgins,  The  Celtic  Dntidit.Jjoniion,  1829,  must  be 
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J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

DRUMS  AND  CYMBALS.— The  drum  is  'a 
musical  instrument  of  the  percu.s.sive  class,  consist- 
ing of  a  liollow  cylindrical  or  hemispherical  frame  of 
wood  or  metal,  with  a  ' '  head  "  of  tightly  stretched 
membrane  at  one  or  both  ends,  by  the  striking  of 
which  and  the  resonance  of  the  cavity  the  sound  is 
produced.' '  This  definition  hardly  includes  two 
types  of  drum  which  have  played  a  more  important 
^irt  in  social  and  religious  evolution  than  any 
other — the  incision-drum  and  the  tambourine. 
The  ordinary  membrane-drum  is  composite  in 
principle,  combining  in  one  structure  the  chief 
characteristics  of  both  the  tambourine  and  the 
homogeneous  incision-drum.  The  actual  genesis 
of  the  membrane-drum  cannot  l>e  traced,  though 
some  speculations  have  been  made  on  the  sugges- 
tions supplied  by  various  temporary  drums  and 
drum-substitutes.  Clearly,  like  its  two  components, 
it  has  been  independently  invented  by  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  races  of  mankind. 

Methods  directly  or  indirectly  suggestive  of 
drumming  are  either  obvious  or  recondite  to 
civilized  experience. 

The  Veddas  have  no  musical  instruments  of  any  kind.  In 
their  dances  they  mark  the  rhythm  by  beating  with  the  hands 
their  chests,  flanks,  or  bellies.'-i  The  Andamanese  women  Ijeat 
time  for  the  dancers  by  slapping  the  hollow  between  the  thighs, 
aa  they  sit  s<fuatting  on  the  heels,  with  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand,  which  is  held  at  the  wrist  by  the  left.3  The  same  method 
is  employed  among  the  Australian  aborigines,  whose  women 
invariably  form  the  orchestra.-*  This  method  is  analogous  to 
that  of  cymbals,  as  the  Vedda  method  of  beating  the  belly  or 
chest  ifi  to  that  of  the  membrane-drum.  Another  method  is 
common  to  several  races.  Thus,  for  an  extemporized  drum, 
the  Chaco  Inilians,  who  also  employ  a  far  more  highly  developed 
drum,  sometimes  use  a  bundle  of  skins  tied  into  a  package. 
This  they  beat  with  a  stick. ^  In  Australia  the  instrument, 
being  the  native  rug  or  cloak  of  opossum-skin  stretched  across 
the  hollow  of  the  thighs,  is  analogous  to  the  membrane  of  a 
drum.  The  women  arc  said  to  keep  faultless  time.<^  At 
Australian  corrobborees  *  the  women  of  the  tribe,  who  take  the 
part  of  musicians,  are  seated  in  a  semicircle,  a  short  distance 
from  the  large  fire  lit  on  these  occasions,  holding  on  their  knees 
Dpoflsum  rugs  tightly  rolle<l  and  stretched  out.  These  are 
stmck  by  the  right  hand,  in  time  with  the  action  of  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  usually  one  of  the  old  men.  He  carries  in 
each  hand  a  corroblwree  stick,  and  these  are  struck  together. 
.  .  .  This  use  of  the  opossum  cloak  and  clanking  of  the  sticks 
appears  to  be  the  most  primitive  form  of  musical  instrument, 
if  it  can  be  so  termed,  amongst  our  aborigines.' 7  Mitchell 
speaks  of  the  rolled  opossum-skin  rug  as  *  the  tympanum  in  its 
rudest  fonn.''*  In  Western  Victoria  the  rolled  rug  contained 
shells,  producing  a  jingling  sound.i* 

The  .Sainoans  at  their  dances  used  stretched  mats,  which  were 
beaten  with  sticks,  as  well  as  the  drum.io  This  method  may  or 
may  not  involve  the  ideas  of  a  resounding  cavity  or  vibrating 
membrane.  For  there  may  be  no  cavity,  or  the  mat  may  be 
spread  on  a  hard  surface.  But  either  cavity  or  membrane  may 
be  supplied  by  the  accident  of  imitating  the  making  of  cloth. 
For  Ijeating  bark  into  cloth  the  Polynesians  used  a  beam  of 
wood  with  a  groove  on  the  lower  side.  This  rested  on  the 
ground,  and  a  wooden  mallet  was  used  to  strike  the  bark. 
Owing  to  the  groove,  made  for  the  purpose  of  steadiness,  *  every 
stroke  produces  a  loud  sound.  .  .  .  Heard  at  a  distance,  the 
flonnd  of  cloth-beating  is  not  disagreeable.' ii  In  Mangaia,  of 
the  Hervey  Islands,  the  cloth-beating  mallet  was  used  for 
drums,  and  mimic  cloth-boards  were  beaten  as  drums  at  certain 

1  Hurray,  OED,  s.v.  'Drum.' 

'C.  a.  and  B.  Z.  Seligmann,  The  Veddat,  Cambridge,  1911, 
pp.  214,  217. 

3  E.  H.  Man,  in  JAI  x\\.  (1883)  131. 

4  A.  W.  Howitt,  in  J  A I  xiv.  (1885)  304. 

»  J.  W.  Fewkes,  in  li  RII K IT  (l»J7),  p.  276. 

•  K.  L.  Parker,  The  Kuahlayi  Tribe,  1906,  p.  122. 

'  R.  Etheridge,  in  JAI  xxiii.  (1894)  320f. 

5  F.  L.  Mitchell,  Kastern  A  uttralia,  18:m.  il.  S. 

•J.  Dawson,  Australian  Aborigines,  Melltoume,  1881,  p.  80. 
>o  G.  Pratt,  Oict.  a/  tlie  Samuan  Language,  1878,  ».ti.  '  Tata.' 
"  W.  Ellis,  Polyn.  Reuarehes,  1829,  i.  179,  184. 


feasts.l  The  Bechuanas,  who  are  the  finest  leather-makers  in 
Africa,  use  at  initiation  feasts  the  method  of  the  free  membrane 
An  ox-hide  is  held  and  tightly  stretched  by  several  men.  This 
is  beaten  with  sticks.'-^  'The  process  is  a  repetition  of  one  used 
in  skin-preparation,  here  employed  to  produce  ceremonial 
music.  In  old  days  the  Chippewa  made  their  war-drums  by 
stretching  a  hide  over  stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  and  binding 
it  in  place  by  means  of  strong  hoops.^  Covering  a  pot  or  clay 
cylinder  with  a  head  of  skin  is  a  common  method  of  making 
both  permanent  and  temporary  drums.4 

Among  historical  peoples  the  drum  is  of  very 
great  antiquity.  Its  invention  belongs  to  their 
pre-history ;  its  forms  are  the  membrane-drum, 
tambourine,  and  kettle-drum.  It  was  known  in 
Vedic  India,  and  a  liymn  in  the  Atharvaveda 
celebrates  its  praises.'  The  earliest  records  of 
China  are  familiar  with  the  drum.^  The  tambourine 
and  double-headed  drum  were  used  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Egyptians.  The  latter  was  supported  against 
the  drummer's  body  and  played  with  both  hands. 
Such  an  instrument  is  represented  in  a  relief  of 
Ashurbanipal  (668-626  B.C.),  in  which  women  and 
children  are  clapping  their  hands." 

Certain  peoples  representing  the  lowest  stages 
of  culture  known  have  failed  to  invent  the  drum, 
but  in  savagery  generally,  in  all  the  stages  ot 
barbarism,  and  in  civilizations  like  that  of  India, 
its  use  corresponds  with  its  importance  as  the  chief, 
and  sometimes  the  only,  instrument  of  nmsic' 
The  structural  variations  presented  by  the  instru- 
ment are  endless,  but  the  types  are  clearly  marked. 
These  are  eight  in  number. 

(1)  The  incision-drum  is  a  hollow  cylinder, 
varying  in  lengtli  from  a  few  inches  to  twelve  or 
more  feet,  and  in  diameter  proportionally.  Made 
from  a  bamboo  intemode  or  hollow  tree,  the  ends 
are  closed  by  the  nodes  or  by  the  trunk  sections. 
A  narrow  longitudinal  slit,  of  varying  length,  but 
generally  nearly  as  long  as  the  cavity,  is  made  on 
one  side  of  the  drum.  Its  width  in  the  larger 
instruments  is  about  three  inches.  The  tapering 
of  the  lips  is  important,  for  the  drumstick  is 
applied  to  them,  and  the  tones  vary  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  substance  struck.  This  drum 
may  be  placed  either  in  a  vertical  or  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  best  results  are  produced  from  the 
latter. 

(2)  The  stamping -drum  is  a  long  hollow  cylinder, 
one  end  of  which  is  closed  and  the  other  left  open. 
The  '  heading '  of  the  closed  end  is  either  natural, 
as  the  node  of  a  bamboo,  or  artificial,  as  a  '  mem- 
brane' of  skin.  This  instrument  usually  has  a 
handle,  by  which  the  closed  end  is  struck  on  the 
hard  ground. 

(3)  TheHngle-headedmembraTie-dnim  is  a  wooden 
cylinder,  whose  length  is  not  much  more  than  its 
diameter.  The  tightly  stretched  membrane  of 
hide  is  beaten  \vith  the  fingers,  the  hand,  or  a  stick. 
The  stick,  usually  knobbed,  sometimesof  a  liammer- 
shape,  becomes  a  heavy-headed  club  for  the  larger 
drums.     The  other  end  of  the  drum  is  closed. 

(4)  The  double-headed  membrane-drum  is  the 
single-headed  witli  the  closed  end  removed  and 
converted  into  a  '  head.'  This  drum  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  and  Imth  heads  are  used. 

(5)  The  frii:tiun-drum  is  (3)  or  (4)  with  a  thong 
or  cord  stretched  across  the  diameter  of  the  head 
(one  head  in  the  case  of  the  double-Iieaded  drum), 
or  along  its  radius,  being  fixed  in  tlie  centre.     A 

1  W.  W.  Gill,  Myths  and  Sanaa  from  the  South  Pacific,  1876, 
pp.  262,  259. 

''  F.  Uatzel,  Uist.  of  Mankind,  189C-98,  ii.  329. 

3  F.  Densmorc.  'Chippewa  Music,'  Rull.  l,S  UE,  1910,  p.  11. 

«See  SO  RBEW  {\Mi),  p.  84 f.;  L.  Frobcnius,  Childhood  of 
Man,  1909,  pp.  96-08 ;  W.  B.  Grubb,  An  Unknmm  People  in 
an  Unknown  Land,  1911,  p.  178 ;  Ratzel,  ii.  829. 

'A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedw  Mythology (01 AP  ill.  [Strassburg, 
1897)  166,  quoting  Athan.  20). 

«  sea  xxviii.  (1885)90. 

7  J.  D.  Prince,  in  Klii,  s.v.  'Music' 

1  See  Crantz,  Greenland,  1820,  i.  102 ;  T.  0.  Hodson,  The 
Hi'tga  Tribes  of  Mani/mr,  1911,  p.  64  ;  A.  Simson,  in  JAI  xii. 
(1883)  24  ;  Hatzel,  ii.  320. 
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small  piece  or  splinter  of  wood  may  be  inserted 
beneatii  the  thong. 

(6)  The  pot-drum  is  an  earthenware  vessel  headed 
with  a  membrane. 

(7)  The  kclUe-drum  is  a  metal  vessel  licaded  with 
a  membrane.  Both  (6)  and  (7)  are  single-headed 
closed  drums.  Type  (6)  tends  towards  the  hemi- 
spherical shape  of  body  ;  (7)  in  its  developed  form 
is  quite  hemispherical. 

(8)  The  tambourine  is  a  head  of  membrane 
attached  to  a  cylindrical  rim.  On  this  are  generally 
hung  pieces  of  metal,  according  to  the  sistrum 
principle.  The  membrane  is  struck  by  a  stick, 
more  usually  with  the  hand. 

'The  drum,' saya  Codrington,  'in  many  forms,  maybe  said 
to  be  the  characteristic  instrument  of  Melanesia.'  It  is,  how- 
ever, absent  from  Florida  and  Santa  Cruz,  The  incision-type 
fa  employed.  A  joint  or  internode  of  bamboo,  or  a  tree-trunk 
of  suitable  size,  for  the  largest,  is  selected,  and  a  longitudinal 
slit  of  varying  decrees  of  narrowness  is  made  along  one  side. 
The  Up0  of  this  slit  are  very  carefully  tapered  ;  apparently  the 
tone  of  the  drum  depends  largely  upon  this  detail.  Small 
drums  are  held  in  the  hands  by  dancers,  but  the  large  bamboo 
dninu  are  held  by  an  assistant.  Most  of  these  big  drums  have 
%  special  hut  in  which  they  are  stored.  They  are  valued  very 
highly  and  certainly  are  in  a  sense  sacred.  They  are  described 
as  *  very  resonant  and  well  toned,  and  can  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.'  ^ 

Big  drams  were  made  from  hollowed  trees  throughout 
Polynesia.  The  lips  being  thick,  and  the  whole  instrument 
more  or  less  a  mere  '  dugout,'  a  heavy  club  was  used  by  the 
drummer.2 

The  canoe-drum  is  a  remarkable  type,  used  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
Java,  and  Assam.  A  hollowed  tree-trunk,  often  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  in  length,  with  closed  ends  tapering  upwards,  and 
an  orifice  along  its  upper  length  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
body,  is  obviously  botli  a  canoe  and  an  incision-drum  of  a  large 
type.  With  two  wooden  mallets  the  operator  beat  on  the  Ups 
of  the  incision,  which  were  curved  inwards.  In  Fiji  these 
drum-canoes  are  the  lali,  and  are  kept  in  sacred  houses.s 
The  signal  drums  of  New  Pomerania  and  South  Congo  are 
identical.  They  are  small,  being  not  more  than  two  feet  in 
length.4  The  Malay  peoples  use  a  bamboo-stera  with  several 
internodes,  each  of  which  has  the  incision.  As  the  diameter 
of  the  internodes  increases,  the  scale,  as  with  organ-pipes, 
descends.^ 

The  Maori  war-drum  was  of  the  incision  type,  but  flat  It 
was  hung  from  a  crosa-bar  on  a  high  scaffold,  with  the  slit  side 
underneath,  and  played  from  a  platform  half-way  up  the  scaf- 
fold.fi  This  pahxi^  hung  in  a  sort  of  watch-tower,  approximates 
in  a  fashion  to  the  bell.  In  the  Philippines  the  Jesuits  have  not 
only  used  old  signal-drums  of  incised  Ijamboo  as  church-bells, 
but  have  reproduced  them  in  wood  for  the  same  purpose.7  In 
the  Tongan  drums,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  the  chink 
ran  nearly  the  whole  length  and  was  about  three  inches  in 
breadth.  The  drum  being  u:ade  from  a  solid  tree-trunk,  all 
the  hollowing-out  was  done  through  the  incision— a  long  and 
difficult  operation.  In  playing  this  drum,  the  drummer  with 
his  stick,  a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  his  wrist,  varied  the  force 
and  rate  of  his  beats,  and  changed  the  tones  by  beating '  towards 
the  end  or  middle  of  the  instrument. '  This  drum  was  the  naga, 
the  kaara  of  the  Uervey  Islands. 

In  Tahiti  the  drum  used  was  the  upright  one-headed  closed 
drum.  A  tree-trunk  section  was  hollowed  out,  leaving  a  closed 
base.  Shark's  skin  was  stretched  over  the  open  top.  This  was 
the  pahu ;  its  sacred  form  was  the  pahu  ra.  One  in  Tahiti  was 
eight  feet  high,  and  was  beaten  with  two  sticks.  'The  thrilling 
sound  of  the  large  drum  at  midnight,  indicating  a  human 
sacrifice,  was  most  terrific.  Every  mdividual  trembled  with 
apprehension  of  being  seized.' ^  The  kendang  or  gendang  of 
Indonesia,  as  used  by  Dayaks,  Bataks,  Macassars,  Buginese, 
and  Javanese,  in  Borneo,  and  throughout  the  countries  east  of 
India,  is  of  the  Hindu  type,  a  single-headed  closed  wooden 
drum,  pkyed  with  the  flngers.9  The  American  drum  was  either 
thepot-drum or  the  wooden  single-headed  membrane-drum. lo 

There  is  more  variety  of  drums  in  Africa  than 
elsewhere.  Practically  every  form  is  found,  and 
variations  occur  which  are  in  some  cases  unique 
or  extremely  rare." 

1  B.  H.  Codrington,  Tht  Melanetiana,  Oxford,  1891,  pp.  838 f., 
176,  882,  840. 
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»  See  Hatzol,  1.  194  ;  Playfair,  The  Garos,  1909,  p.  42  ;  Wilken- 
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10  .See  E.  F.  Im  TY\mn,  Among  ihe  Indiana  of  Guiana  1883 
p.  309;  A.  O.  Fletcher,  in  tS  AbF.W  (1904),  pt.  ii.  p.  267;  F." 
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The  Roganda  drum  was  made  from  a  section  of  tree-trunk, 
conical  in  form ;  the  base  of  the  cone  alone  was  open.  This  was 
headed  vnth  a  cow-hide,  and  this  was  the  end  kept  uppermost. 
Some  were  ten  inches  high,  others  five  feet,  and  four  in  greatest 
diameter.  Some  were  Mautifully  decorated  with  cowries  and 
beads.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  very  large  dnims,  they  were 
hung  on  posts,  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sound.  The 
skins  were  kept  soft  and  elastic  by  being  rubbed  with  butter.* 

The  es.sential  character  of  the  snare-drum  and 
friction-drum  is  the  presence  of  a  string  or  thong 
of  leather  across  the  membrane  or  drum-head.  A 
simple  form  is  from  British  Guiana.  A  fine  double 
thread,  with  a  slip-knot  in  the  centre,  is  stretched 
across  the  membrane.  Before  it  is  drawn  tight, 
an  exceedingly  slender  splinter  of  wood  is  secured 
in  the  slip-knot,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  membrane  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  thread.  The  other 
head  of  the  drum  being  unaltered,  the  instrument 
gives  two  ditterent  sounds.  The  friction-head 
produces,  by  the  vibration  of  the  splinter  against 
the  skin,  a  'metallic  sound.''  In  another  form 
the  string  extends  along  a  radius  only  of  the 
membrane."  Such  drums,  besides  producmg  differ- 
ent tones  from  the  two  heads,  can  be  muffled  by 
placing  a  wad  beneath  the  string. 

Small  hand-drums  are  commonly  used  by  various 
peoples.* 

Tne  old  English  tabor  is  a  type  of  these.  The 
kettle-drum  is  not  frequent.  In  the  East  the  gong 
is  preferred." 

The  Greek  and  Roman  drum  (riiiiravov,  tympanum) 
comprised  two  varieties  of  the  tambourine  type. 
The  one  was  the  flat  tambourine ;  the  circumference 
was  hung  with  bells.  The  other  resembled  the 
Lapp  form,  the  under  side  being  closed  by  a  convex 
hemispherical  bottom.  This  variety  was  also 
played  with  the  hand  like  a  tambourine.' 

The  Heb.  toph  (Gr.  Tii:.Tavov,  EV  'tabret,' 
'  timbrel ')  was  a  simple  tambourine,  probably 
without  bells  or  rattles.'  Tlie  same  Heb.  word 
represents  both  the  English,  and  probably  there 
was  only  one  form. 

The  tambourine,  '  which  was  once  among  the 
chief  instruments  of  the  Lapland  wizards,  is  now  a 
great  curiosity.'  Two  types  were  in  use.  One 
was  a  wooden  hoop  strengthened  with  two  cross- 
pieces  and  covered  on  one  side  with  reindeer-skin  ; 
tlie  other  was  an  oval  box  with  a  convex  under 
side,  hewn  out  of  a  tree-trunk,  and  with  a  reindeer- 
skin  head.  In  some  there  was  a  slit  serving  as 
a  handle.  Each  tambourine  had  an  '  indicator ' 
(arpa)  consisting  of  a  large  iron  ring,  on  which 
smaller  rings  were  linked,  for  the  purpose  of  divi- 
nation by  means  of  pointing  to  the  symbols  on  the 
membrane.  The  hammer  was  made  of  reindeer- 
horn.  The  Lopars  treated  their  tambourines  with 
great  respect,  and  kept  them,  with  the  indicator 
and  hammer,  wrapped  up  in  fur.  No  woman 
dared  to  touch  them.^ 

The  cymbal  varies  in  form,  from  a  disk  of  metal 
to  a  shallow  hemispherical  or  half-oval  cup,  with 
or  wichout  a  flange.  Cymbals  were  known  in 
early  India,  and  are  still  used  by  the  Hindus  in 
ordinary  and  temple  orchestras.'  The  Garos  use 
two  sorts  of  cymbals  :  the  kakwa,  like  the  Enro- 

Kamba,  Cambridge,  1910,  p.  32  f. ;  A.  Werner,  British  Central 
Africa,  1906,  p.  225 ;  A.  B.  Ellis,  Tshi-si>eabing  Peoples,  1887, 
p.  32C,  Yortiba-speaking  Peoples,  1894,  p.  IIS. 

'  J.  Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  1911,  pp.  26,  407  f. 

2  Im  Thurn,  808. 

'■>  See  H.  Balfour, '  The  Friction-Drum,'  inJAI  xxxvli  (1807) 
67. 

•1  See  O.  Brown,  329 ;  J.  O.  Dorsey,  in  IS  RBEW  (1896),  p.  282 ; 
Skeat-Blftgden,  ii.  140;  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Rel.  SyU.  of  China, 
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pean,  and  the  nengilsi,  a  smaller  kind  resembling 
in  shape  two  small  cups  of  brass.'  The  European 
type  13  derived  from  the  Gneco-Romaii.  lUiese 
were  quarter-  or  half -globes  of  metal  with  a  flange. 
An  older  form  is  possibly  indicated  by  the  '  bronze 
vessels  '  used  in  the  ceremonial  dismissal  of  family 
nianes  by  the  Roman  paterfamilias.^  The  Roman 
cymbals  were  either  without  handles  or  provided 
with  a  knob  or  ring  or  metal  handle  ;  others  had  a 
hole  for  the  insertion  of  a  cord.  The  unflanged, 
early  Semitic  type  was  also  known.'  The  Khasias 
use  cymbals  in  combination  with  drums.''  The 
Chinese  drummer  usually  employs  one  pair  of 
cymbals.'  The  Abyssinians  have  tambourines, 
cymbals,  and  various  drums." 

In  modern  European  orchestras  they  hold  a  not 
unimportant  place. 

Only  in  the  case  of  one  people,  the  Hebrews, 
have  cymbals  attained  independent  importance. 
They  were  employed  in  dances  and  singing  with 
the  toph,  but  in  the  Temple  were  used  alone. 

The  cymbals  of  the  Hebrews  (m'^^tayim,  ^el^^Um,  icvti^aXa) 
were  used  in  the  temple-worship  to  mark  time  for  chants. 
They  were  bronze  '  disks,'  held,  one  in  each  hand,  and  clashed 
together,  ^e/f'ilm  is  used  only  in  2  S  6=  and  Ps  1603.  in  the 
latter  passage  the  epithets  '  loud '  and  '  high-sounding '  are  ap- 
plied. It  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  fetf^lim  were 
the  conical  tlangeless  cymbals,  as  used  by  the  Assyrians,  giving 
a  highly-pitched  note.  In  1  S  186  shcUtshlnit  foi^^oAa,  cannot 
refer  to  cymbals.  According  to  the  Mishna  and  Josephus,  one 
pair  only  was  used  in  the  Temple,  It  is  not  likely  that  itpifi.' 
fia\a,  sistra,  castanets,  are  ever  connoted  by  the  terms  in'^il- 
tayim  s.n(i^elif^tiin.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  case  of  the  Temple 
cymbals  one  disk  was  tixed,  and  was  beaten  by  the  other  like  a 
clapper.  In  later  Mishnaic  the  noun  used  is  in  the  singular 
The  cymbalists  were  Levites.    In  the  Second  Temple 
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ipecial  officer  had  the  charge  of  the  cymbals,  which  are  stated 
to  have  been  of  great  antiquity.  Their  sound  is  described  as 
hi^h,  loud,  and  far-carrying.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
*  tmkling  cymbal '  of  St.  Paul's  simile  implies  the  metallic 
spheres  worn  on  bridles  and  by  courtesans  on  their  belts.  This 
a^ees  better  with  the  epithet  aAoAa^oi/.? 

The  use  of  the  drnm  as  an  instrument  of  society, 
and  probably  the  art  itself  of  dmm-playing,  have 
their  highest  development  in  Africa.  The  only 
national  instrument  that  can  approach  the  drum 
of  the  African  is  the  pipes  of  the  Scot.  But  the 
skill  with  the  drum  is  more  widely  difl'used  among 
the  Africans.  Uganda  in  the  old  days  supplies  a 
typical  example  of  a  drum-conducted  community. 

The  chief  drums  of  the  Baganda  were  the  royal,  called  muja- 
9^0,  ninety-three  in  number.  Fifty-one  of  these  were  smalL 
They  were  guarded  by  a  chief,  kauruka^  and  his  assistant 
wakimuxmura.  Drummers  took  their  turn  of  a  month's  resi- 
dence each  year  in  the  royal  court  for  Iwating  the  drums.  A 
particular  drum  belonged  to  each  chieftainship.  The  numer- 
ous totem-clans  had  each  special  drums  ;  the  leading  members 
defrayed  the  expense.  Kvery  chief,  besides  his  drum  of  office, 
had  his  private  drum.  This  was  beaten  from  time  to  time  to 
ensure  his  permanent  holding  of  office.  Each  clan  had  a  special 
rhythm  which  wa«  recognized.8 

Drum-playing  calls  for  considerable  executive 
skill,  particularly  on  account  of  the  rebound  of 
the  memVirane.  It  is  in  the  utilization  of  this  re- 
bound that  the  essence  of  the  drummer's  art  con- 
sists. Even  with  the  heaviest  drums  no  great 
force  is  required.  The  weight  of  the  blow  varies 
as  the  thickness  of  the  membrane.  In  the  case  of 
large  incision-drums,  where  the  body  serves  as  a 
membrane,  the  lips  are  finely  tapered,  and  very 
resonant  notes  are  produced  V>y  the  use  of  a  light 
stick.  Various  forms  of  drum-stick  have  been 
mentioned  incidentally. 

The  Baganda  drummer  used  two  short  but  heavy  sticks, 
club-shaped.  '  The  vibration  from  the  large  drums  was  so  great 
that  a  man  who  did  not  understand  how  to  beat  them  might 
have  his  shoulder  dislocated  by  the  rebound  of  the  leather  when 

1  Playfair,  44  f .  '  Frazer,  OB  s  iii.  89. 

>  Smith,  fir,'Roman  Ant.^,  s.v.  'Cymbalum.' 

*  Trant.  FAhn.  Soc.  vii.  (18«9)309. 

»  De  Groot,  1.  LIT.  8  Ratzel,  iii.  231. 

'  Prince,  in  EBi,  f.v.  'Mnsic' ;  Ezr  310  ;  Jos.  Ant.  vil.  jii.  3  ; 
E.  O.  Hirsch,  in  JB,  t.v.  'Cymbals' ;  Mishn.  'Ar.  13a  ;  1  Ch 
ie«,  Ps  150»,  1  Co  181.  Of.  1  Ch  1616-  >»■  as  165  269,  2  ch  513  2920. 
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struck.  Music  could  be  got  from  these  dnnns,  so  much  so 
that  any  one  a  mile  away  would  scarcely  believe  that  a  drum, 
and  not  some  other  instrument,  was  being  played.'  1  In  the 
New  Hebrides  big  wooden  billets  are  used  for  beating  the 
largest  incision-drums.  High  notes,  in  concerted  music,  are 
supplied  by  small  horizontal  incision-drums.  These  are  beaten 
'  in  brisk  syncopated  time,  to  the  loud  boomings  of  the  bigger 
drums.' 3 

For  the  psychological  study  of  music  by  which 
the  social  and  religious  importance  of  the  artistry 
of  sound  is  destined  to  be  explained,  the  music  of 
drums  and  cymbals  supplies  unique  data,  and  the 
drum-music  of  such  races  as  the  Central  African, 
the  American  Indian,  and  his  congener  the  North- 
ern Asiatic  (the  Melanesians  are,  artistically,  in  a 
lower  class)  forms  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
documents.' 

The  fact  is  that  the  music  of  the  drum  is  more 
closely  connected  with  the  foundations  of  aurally 
generated  emotion  than  that  of  any  other  instru- 
ment. It  is  complete  enough  in  itself  to  cover 
the  whole  range  of  human  feeling,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  its  subordinate,  the  cymbals,  while 
it  is  near  enough  to  the  origins  of  musical  inven- 
tion to  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  primitive  side 
of  man's  nature.  The  investigator  will  need  a 
long  experience  and  adaptation  to  the  atmosphere 
in  whicn  the  vibrations  of  drum  and  tambourine 
produce  their  emotional  waves.  To  compare, 
as  an  early  explorer  did,  the  orchestral  drum- 
music  of  negroes  to  '  the  raging  of  the  elements 
let  loose,'  *  is  no  longer  an  explanation  of  primitive 
music.  To  put  it  briefly — the  emotional  appeal 
of  music  is  to  a  very  large  extent  muscular. 
Rhythm  is  practically  a  neuro-muscular  quality, 
and  it  is  the  fundamental  form  of  musical  sound. 
Most  of  our  emotions  tend  to  produce  move- 
ment.' Harmonious  rhythm  in  movement  and 
action  is  the  soul  of  society,  as  it  is  the  soul  of 
the  dance. 

'  In  all  primitive  music,  rhythm  is  strongly  developed.  The  pul- 
sations of  the  drum  and  the  sharp  crash  of  the  rattles  are  tiirown 
against  each  other  and  against  the  voice,  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  pleasure  derived  by  the  performers  lay  not  so  much  in 
the  tonality  of  the  sons;  as  in  the  measured  sounds  arranged  in 
contesting  rhythm,  and  which  by  their  clash  start  the  nerves 
and  spur  the  body  to  action,  for  the  voice  which  alone  carries 
the  tone  is  often  subordinated  and  treated  as  an  additional 
instrument.'  1  Ilelmholtz  observed  :  '  All  melodies  are  motions. 
Graceful  rapidity,  grave  procession,  quiet  advance,  wild  leap- 
ing, all  these  different  characters  of  motion  and  a  thousand 
others  can  be  represented  by  successions  of  tones.  And,  as 
music  expresses  these  motions,  it  gives  an  expression  also  to 
tho.se  mental  conditions  which  naturally  evoke  similar  motions, 
whether  of  the  body  and  the  voice,  or  of  the  thinking  and  feel- 
ingprinciple  itself.' 7 

To  increase  muscular  power  the  strongest  stimu- 
lus is  muscular  movement ;  to  produce  emotional 
intoxication  the  combination  01  muscular  move- 
ment that  is  rhythmical  with  rhythmical  sound 
(or  motion  translated  into  music)  is  the  most 
eflTicient.  One  great  sphere  of  drum-music  has 
been  the  social  emotions.  Not  only  military,  re- 
ligious, and  sexual  excitement,  but  every  possible 
form  of  social  orgiasticism  has  been  fostored  and 
developed  by  its  influence.  It  is  a  sigiiilicant  co- 
incidence that  the  boom  of  the  modern  cannon 
and  the  boom  of  a  primitive  drum  mean  war.  In 
contrast  to  this  large,  impressive  sound,  which  is 
so  essentially  organic  in  its  nature  and  its  pro- 
duction, may  be  placed  the  exclusively  religious 
u.se  of  cymbals  by  the  Hebrews,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  cymbal-music  in  the  perverted  sexualiam 
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of  tlie  cult  of  Attis.'  These  two  lost  cases  arc 
isolated  phenomena.  The  music  of  the  drum  is 
more  cumplutely  liunian. 

Lastly,  the  luusculiir  apiical  of  the  drum  is  made 
powerful  by  the  verj;  limitations  of  the  instrument. 
Tlie  player  is  practically  confined  to  rhythm,  and 
the  inlluuntial  manipulation  of  this  depends  on  his 
personality.  He  is  one  with  his  drum.  It  is  this 
translation  of  human  meaning  and  will  into 
sound  that  explains  the  so-called  'drum-language.' 
Further,  the  player's  muscular  skill  and  muscular 
life  are  at  their  highest  efficiency ;  he  is  for  his 
hearers  an  inspirer,  a  leader,  and  a  prophet,  the  in- 
dividual representative  of  the  social  body  in  move- 
ment and  in  emotion.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
the  drum  in  so  many  races  gives  the  summons  for 
all  social  functions.  The  blow  of  the  drum-stick 
translates  itself  not  merely  into  sound,  but  into  a 
spiritual  reverberation,  an  impulsive  stroke  upon 
the  social  consciousness. 

The  meaning  of  drum-sounds  is  thus  of  a  uni- 
versal, undifi'erentiated  character ;  they  appeal 
primarily  to  the  muscular  sense,  and  secondarily 
to  all  that  is  built  up  on  that  foundation.  An 
instance  of  the  simplest  possible  application  may 
be  contrasted  with  others  more  or  less  elaborate  : 

Explaiuinff  the  route  to  Spirit-land  to  the  soul  of  a  dead 
chief,  the  Chippewa  punctuates  his  words  with  sharp  drum- 
taps.2  'To  a  European,"  says  Ellis,  'the  rhythm  of  a  drum 
expresses^  nothhiff  beyond  a  repetition  of  the  same  note  at 
different  intervals  of  time ;  but  to  a  native  it  expresses  much 
more.  To  him  the  drum  can  and  does  speak,  the  sounds  pro- 
duced from  it  forming  words,  and  the  whole  measure  or  rhythm 
a  sense.  In  this  way,  when  company  drums  are  being  played 
at  an  ehsudu,  they  are  made  to  express  and  convey  to  the  by- 
standers a  variety  of  meanings.  In  one  measure  they  abuse 
the  men  of  another  company,  stigmatising  them  as  fools  and 
cowards ;  then  the  rhythm  changes,  and  the  gallant  deeds  of 
their  own  company  are  extolled.  All  this,  and  much  more,  is 
conveyed  by  the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  native  ear  and  mind, 
trained  to  detect  and  interpret  each  beat,  is  never  at  fault. 
The  language  of  the  drum  is  as  well  understood  as  that  which 
they  use  in  their  daily  life.  Each  chief  has  his  own  call  or 
motto  sounded  by  a  particular  beat  of  his  drums.'  3 

Klark  declares  that  *  the  sound  of  the  tambourine,  the  con- 
vulsive antics  of  the  shaman,  his  fierce  screams,  his  wild  stare 
in  the  dim  light,  all  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  semi- 
savage  people,  and  powerfully  affect  their  nerves.'  *  The  char- 
acter of  this  tambourine-music  has  been  thus  described : 
After  some  preliminary  sounds  such  as  that  of  a  falcon  or  a 
sea-mew,  which  concentrate  attention, '  the  tamljourine  begins 
to  make  a  slight  rolling  noise,  like  the  buzzing  of  mosquitoes  : 
the  shaman  has  begun  his  music.  At  first  it  is  tender,  soft, 
vague,  then  nervous  and  irregular  like  the  noise  of  an  approach- 
ing storm  :  it  becomes  louder  and  more  decided.  Now  and 
then  it  is  broken  by  wild  cries ;  ravens  croak,  grebes  laugh, 
sea-mews  wail,  snipes  whistle,  falcons  and  eagles  scream.  The 
music  becomes  louder,  the  strokes  on  the  tambourine  become 
confused  in  one  continuous  rumble ;  the  bells,  rattles,  and  small 
tabors  sound  ceaselessly.  It  is  a  deluge  of  sounds  capable  of 
driving  away  the  wits  of  the  audience.  Suddenly  everything 
stops ;  one  or  two  powerful  blows  on  the  tambourine,  and  then 
it  falls  on  the  shaman's  lap.'  ^ 

To  peoples  like  the  Central  Africans,  the  drum, 
apart  from  its  directly  emotional  use  in  social 
gatherings,  as  an  instrument  of  social  intoxica- 
tion, plays  the  part  of  the  church-bell,  the  clock, 
the  town-crier,  and  the  daily  newspaper,  besides 
being  naed  for  religious  music  and  the  exhortation 
of  the  sick. 

In  Africa  (Lake  Nyasa)  the  drum  is  used  at  dances,  at  feasts 
religious  and  secular,  at  wakes,  by  doctors  at  the  sick-bed  by 
boatmen  to  time  the  paddles,  and  to  send  messages  over  the 
country."  Among  the  Woolwa  Indians  the  drum  is  played 
when  dnnk  is  offered  to  the  guests  at  mtsAfo-drinkings  ^  Of 
theBaganda  drums,  Roscne  writes:  '  The  drum  W!w  indeed  nut 
to  a  multitude  of  uses,  quite  ap.art  from  music :  it  was  the 
instrument  which  announced  both  joy  and  sorrow  ;  it  was  used 


I  \?''J?''"^.™'  ""^  "'  cymbals  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and 
m  the  Eieusinian  Mysteries  belongs  rather  to  the  category  of 
the  impressivencss  of  noise,  as  such. 
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to  let  people  know  of  the  happy  event  of  the  birth  of  children, 
and  it  announced  the  mourning  for  the  dead.  It  gave  the 
alarm  for  war,  and  announced  the  return  of  the  triumphant 
warriors  who  had  conquered  in  war.  It  had  its  place  in  the 
most  solemn  and  in  the  most  joyous  ceremonies  of  the  nation.* 
The  royal  drums  were  Ijeateil  to'  announce  the  coronation  of  a 
king,  and  his  entry  into  a  new  house,  and  also  at  the  new 
moon.  Drums  were  carried  on  journeys  and  beaten  to  encour- 
age the  walkers.  A  young  man  would'lieat  the  drum  with  his 
hands  and  sing  meanwhile.  *  The  people  when  carrying  loads, 
or  when  on  a  inarch,  loved  to  be  accompanied  by  the  drum, 
and,  if  they  had  no  drum,  they  sang  songs,  and  set  the  time  for 
marclUQg  by  the  song.'  1 

Its  co-operative  and  socializing^  importance  is  here  well  sug- 
gested. lU  most  spectacular  use  is  that  of  a  postal,  telegraphic, 
and  telephonic  service. 

The  carrying  power  of  these  fine  instruments 
renders  communication  very  rapid.  The  big  drum 
of  the  Anyanja  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  six 
miles.'  'Tlie  Chippewa  drum,  which  is  not  two 
feet  high,  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.' 
As  the  drum-telephone  is  used  to-day  in  Central 
Africa,  it  depends  on  an  elaborate  code,  which  to 
one  reared  in  the  atmosphere  is  perhaps  more  de- 
pendent on  social  understanding  and  mutual  recog- 
nition of  '  tone-variations '  than  on  a  colourless 
translation  of  sounds  into  letters.  At  any  rate, 
throughout  a  very  large  tract  of  Central  Africa, 
daily  by  means  of  the  drum  two  or  more  villages 
exchange  their  news.  Travellers,  even  Europeans, 
have  obtained  food  and  lodgings  by  its  means. 
The  notes  used  can  be  imitated  by  tapping  the 
cheek  when  the  mouth  is  open.  ■•  An  apt  method 
is  here  implied  for  native  practice,  since  it  is  the 
aperture-  or  incision-drum  that  is  used  for  the 
sound-messages.  Dennett's  account  of  actual 
messages  sent  by  drum  is  all  the  more  valuable 
because  it  is  free  from  any  attempt  to  heighten 
the  effect."  He  notes  that  this  system  gives  the 
key  to  a  perennial  puzzle,  revived  during  the  Boer 
War,  How  does  news  travel  among  the  natives  in 
the  speedy  way  it  does '/  The  drum-message  sys- 
tem IS  found  in  New  Guinea,  and  among  the 
Jivaros  of  South  America,  the  old  Mexicans,  and 
some  Indians  of  the  North- West.  It  is  particularly 
developed  in  Oceania,  the  countries  north-west 
and  north-east  of  New  Guinea,  especially  New 
Pomerania.  Signalling  by  means  of  the  incision- 
drum,  but  without  any  highly  developed  code, 
was  used  in  Borneo,  Java,  the  Philippine.s,  New 
Zealand,  the  New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  and  the  Hervey 
Islands.* 

Throughout  Melanesia,  drums  are  part  of  a  rich 
man's  establishment.  The  top  of  these  drums  is 
fashioned  into  a  grinning  face.  When  the  drum 
is  an  image  of  a  venerated  ancestor,  the  taps  are 
made  on  the  stomach.'  In  Melanesia,  ancestor- 
worship  is  linked  to  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thority by  these  instruments,  half-drum  and  half- 
image.  It  is  natural  also  for  rulers  and  important 
persons  to  collect  round  them  as  many  sources  of 
mana  as  possible,  though  they  may  leave  the  more 
recondite  applications  of  supernatural  power  to 
the  shamans.  In  the  Upper  Nile  regions  the 
'  sacred '  official  drums  han^  in  front  of  the  chiefs 
house,  or  under  the  sacred  tree  of  the  village. 
They  are  regarded  with  awe.*  The  regalia  of  a 
chief  are,  as  it  were,  his  sacra.  These  may  come 
to  be  identified  with  the  mysterious  power  of  liis 
office.  In  other  cases,  the  drum  may  be  regarded 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  god  or  spirit,  as  containing 
the  voice  of  the  god  or  the  god  himself.  This 
voice,  in  the  lower  cultures,  derives  impressive- 
ness  not  from  stillness  or  smallness,  but  from 
loudness  and  resonant  power. 
Some  miscellaneous  examples  are  appended  of 
1  J.  Eoscoe,  The  ISaijanda,  26,  27,  29. 
'  A.  Werner,  p.  '225.  5  Densmore,  12. 

4  Frobenius,  S4  f. 

'  B.  E.  Dennett,  At  Vu  Back  of  (he  Blaek  Man't  Mind,  1906, 
p.  77  9. 
0  lUtzel,  i.  37,  ii.  22  ;  Frobenius,  86-93. 
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the  beliefs  and  ritual  connected  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  drums. 

The  rejjalia  of  Malay  States  includes  the  court  and  official 
drums,  wlucb  are  sacred.  The  royal  drums  of  Jelebu  are  said 
to  be  '  headed '  with  the  skins  of  lice,  and  to  emit  a  chord  of 
twelv^e  different  sounds  ;  the  royal  trumpet  and  the  royal  gong 
also  emit  the  chord  of  twelve  notes.  The  Sultan  of  Minang- 
kabau  wakes  daily  to  the  sound  of  the  royal  drum  (gandang 
nobat)-  These  drums  are  regarded  as  having  conie  into  exist- 
ence by  their  own  will.  '  Itain  could  not  rot  them  nor  sun 
blister  them ' ;  any  person  who  even  '  brushed  past  them ' 
would  be  felled  to  the  ground  by  their  magic  power.  In  the 
State  drum  of  Selangor  resided  the  jin  karaja'an,  or  'State 
demon' ;  and  powerful ^("Hn  dwelt  in  the  other  royal  drums. i 

Kach  temple  and  house  of  a  chief  in  West  Africa  has  a  tall 
drum  (ffbedu)  covered  with  carvings.  This  drum  had  a  pro- 
tecting spirit,  that,  namely,  of  the  Save  who  was  sacrificed  on 
it  when  it  was  made.  It  is  beaten  only  at  rehgious  ceremonies. 
Before  being  struck,  it  receives  an  offering  of  blood  and  palm- 
wine,  which  is  poured  on  the  carvings.^ 

Tane,  the  Polynesian  god,  was  more  or  less  represented  by 
his  sacred  drum.  These  drums  were  often  surmounted  by 
carved  heads ;  and  possibly  the  evolution  here  is  from  drum 
to  idol.  While  the  drum  retained  its  membrane,  a  connexion 
would  be  traced  between  its  sound  and  the  voice  of  the  god.3 
When  the  special  royal  drimi,  kaula,  of  the  Baganda  received  a 
new  skin,  the  blood"  of  the  cow  whose  skin  was  used  was  run 
into  the  drum.  Also  a  man  was  beheaded,  and  his  blood  was 
run  into  it.  The  idea  was  that,  when  the  drum  was  beaten, 
the  life  of  the  man  added  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the  king. 
When  any  drum  was  fitted  with  a  new  skin,  the  ox  killed  for 
the  purpose  also  supplied  the  blood  for  pouring  into  the  drum. 

Every  drum  contained  its  fetish.  Renewing  the  fetish  was 
as  necessary  as  renewing  the  skin,  and  the  two  operations  were 
simultaneous.  These  fetishes  were  concrete  objects  of  the 
familiar  African  type.  It  was  not  every  man  who  knew  how 
to  make  a  drum-fetish.  A  characteristic  drum-fetish  was  that 
of  the  drum  of  Dungu,  god  of  hunting.  It  was  composed  of 
portions  of  every  kind  of  animal  and  bird  hunted ;  all  kinds 
of  medicines  used  in  making  charms  for  bunting ;  miniature 
weapons,  and  pieces  of  cord  used  in  making  traps.  This  fetish 
was  fixed  upright  in  the  drum.* 

The  clan  Oomba  of  the  Baganda  had  a  drum,  nakan^uzi.  A 
runaway  slave,  if  he  reached  its  shrine,  became  the  servant  of 
the  drum,  and  could  not  be  removed.  Any  annual  straying 
thither  became  the  property  of  the  drum,  a  sacred  animal,  free 
to  roam.5  A  crimmal  among  the  Marotse  of  Africa  escapes 
punishment  if  he  can  reach  and  touch  the  drums  of  the  king.s 

In  Vedic  India  the  drum  was  not  only  beaten, 
bnt  invoked,  to  drive  away  danger,  demons,  and 
enemies.  It  was  nsed  in  sacrifices,  and  in  battle  ; 
the  warrior  offered  it  worship.  Before  being 
played,  a  vuintra,  or  cliarm,  was  spoken  into  it.'' 
The  analogy  between  thunder  and  the  boom  of 
the  drum  is  obvious.  Russian  peasants  used  tlie 
drum  to  imitate  thunder,  by  way  of  a  charm  for 
the  production  of  rain.*  The  natives  of  Guiana 
prefer  the  skin  of  the  baboon  or  *  howling  monkey ' 
For  the  heads  of  their  drums,  believing  that  a  drum 
so  fitted  possesses  *  the  power  of  emitting  the  roll- 
ing, roaring  sounds  for  which  this  monkey  is  cele- 
brated.** The  Timorese  regard  cymbals  as  the 
home  of  spirits.***  Such  beliefs  are  found  with  all 
musical  instruments. 

The  essential  instrument  of  Christian  temple- 
worship  has  been,  from  a  very  early  period,  the 
organ.  No  doubt  an  impulse  of  antagonism  to 
pagan  ritual  prevented  the  early  Christians  from 
adopting  pagan  instruments.  Only  perhaps  in 
Abyssinia,  and  in  the  modern  Salvation  Army, 
has  the  drum  found  a  place.  Drums  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  bv  the  Hebrews  in  temple- 
worship.  The  usual  drum,  toph^  of  the  tambour- 
ine type,  was  used  in  processions,  at  weddings, 
and  feasts,  and  to  accompany  religious  music  of 
a  joyous  and  popular  character.  ^^  But  in  the  great 
Oriental  religions,  particularlj^  in  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism,  the  drum  has  an  important  place  in 
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the  temple-worship ;  nor  is  it  unknown  in  the 
worship  of  Isliim.  In  lower  cults  the  drum  serves 
as  a  church-beli,  an  organ,  and  a  direct  vehicle  of 
supernatural  power.  ^ 

The  Baganda  temple-drums  were  next  in  importance  after 
the  ro3'al  drums.  Each  had  its  particular  rhythm  and  par- 
ticular fetish.  They  were  beaten  at  feasts  and  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon,  warning-  the  people  of  the  monthly  rest  from 
work. 2  In  New  Guinea,  drums  are  beaten  to  drive  awaj'  the 
ghosts  of  men  slain  in  battle  ;  in  New  Britain,  to  stop  earth- 
quakes.s  Demons  are  expelled  by  South  African  drummers.4 
In  the  Moluccas  the  drum  is  employed  against  evil  spirits 
causing  dillioult  child-birth. 5  In  Central  Africa  demons  are 
driven  away  with  guns  and  drums  at  funerals  and  before 
death.6  Dayak  women  and  shamans  alike  use  the  drum  to 
cure  the  sick.?  In  China,  scapegoats  are  driven  away  to  the 
music  of  drums.s  Greek  historians  record  the  '  disinfecting  '  of 
ambassadors  by  Turkish  shamans  by  means  of  the  drum  ;  'J  and 
the  use  of  it  to  drown  the  cries  of  children  offered  to  Molech.iO 
The  ska-ga,  or  shaman,  of  the  Haidas  undertakes  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirit  which  possesses  the  sick.  His  chief  imple* 
ments  are  the  drum  and  the  rattle.n  The  exorcism  of  an  evU 
spirit  causing  disease  is  carried  out  by  the  Wanika  medicine- 
man in  the  centre  of  a  band,  playing  drums  and  shouting.13 
The  Patagonian  doctor  beats  a  drum  by  the  sick  man's  bed  to 
drive  out  the  spirit.i^  The  Asiatic  shamans  use  the  drum  to 
cause  spirits  both  to  appear  and  to  disappear.!^ 

There  is  always  something  very  human  about 
the  use  of  drum-music,  even  wlien  applied  to 
spiritualities.  At  an  Eskimo  feast  the  drums  are 
beaten  softly  when  the  traders'  goods  are  brought 
in  ;  loudly  when  the  guns  are  brought,  so  that  the 
shades  of  animals  present  may  not  be  alarmed.** 
For  induction  of  spirits,  the  principle  may  be  that 
of  a  summons  or  of  an  invitation.*® 

An  old  Motu-motu  man  observed  to  Chalmers :  '  No  drums 
are  beaten  uselessly  ;  there  are  no  dances  that  are  merely 
useless.'  The  young  men,  for  instance,  are  bidden  to  beat  the 
drum  and  dance  that  there  may  be  a  large  harvest.^?  The 
Papuan's  remark  applies  universally.  Tshi  priests  work  them- 
selves into  an  inspired  state  by  dancing  to  the  music  of  the 
drums.  Each  god  has  a  special  hymn  accompanied  by  a  special 
beat  of  the  drum.i**  In  ancient  Israel  the  priests  prophesied  to 
the  music  of  harps,  psalteries,  and  cymbals.^s*  Among  the 
Chaco  Indians  the  boys  during  initiation  are  called  'drums,' 
from  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  village  drums  are 
beaten  incessantly  day  and  night  by  relays  of  men.20  Among 
the  Port  Moresby  natives  (New  Guinea)  the  boys  at  initiation 
have  only  one  serious  duty,  which  is  for  each  to  make  his 
drum.  They  are  tabu,  and  live  in  the  forest  until  the  drums 
are  completed ;  this  may  be  a  week  or  a  month.  Several  bo}^ 
go  together.  'A  straight  branch  is  selected  and  cut  to  the 
requisite  size  ;  this  is  next  scraped  with  shells  till  the  orthodox 
shape  is  arrived  at;  finally,  the  cavity  is  carefully  and  labori- 
ously burnt  out.'  During  the  whole  period  thej'  observe  minute 
rules  :  if  they  were  seen  by  a  woman  '  the  drum  would  have  to 
be  destroyed,  otherwise  it  would  be  certain  to  split,  and  would 
sound  like  an  old  cracked  pot.'  If  they  eat  fish  the  skin  of  the 
drum  will  burst ;  red  bananas  cause  a  dull  tone.  They  may 
not  touch  fresh  water,  but  only  that  found  in  the  stems  of 
bananas,  or  coco-nut  milk.  Should  they  touch  water  inad- 
vertently before  the  drum  is  hollowed  out,  they  break  it, 
crying :  '  I  have  touched  water,  my  firebrand  is  extinguished, 
and  I  can  never  hollow  out  my  drum.'  The  sorcerers  instruct 
them  that  water  extinguishes  the  *  fire '  of  the  music ;  a  fish- 
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DRUNKENNESS 


bone  t«ara  the  tympanum ;  and  the  sight  ol  a  woman  destroya 
the  tonc.i 

The  basket-drum  of  some  American  tribes  re- 
calls not  only  primitive  substitutes  for  the  drum, 
but  certain  features  of  agricultural  rituals. 

In  their  sacred  rites  the  Navahos  use  an  inverted  basliet  in 
lieu  o(  a  drum.  It  is  finely  made  by  the  women  from  twigs  of 
sumach,  wound  in  helix  form,  and  when  Inverted  the  basket  is 
nearly  hemispherical.  During  ceremonies  it  is  beaten  with  the 
sacred  drum-sticlc.  This  is  made  according;  to  elaborate  rules 
from  the  leaves  of  Ywxa  baccata.  The  Navahos  say,  '  We  turn 
down  the  basket,'  when  they  refer  to  the  commencement  of  a 
■onp  ;  *  We  turn  up  the  basket,'  when  a  song  is  finished.  As  it 
is  raised,  hands  are  waved  in  the  same  direction,  to  drive  out 
the  evil  influence  which  the  sacred  songs  have  collected  and 
imprisoned  under  the  basket.* 

It  is  no  sacrilege  to  serve  food  in  this  sacred 
drum.  To  do  so  is  common  enough,  but  witliout 
ceremonial  meaning.  In  Grreco-Roman  cults,  such 
as  the  mysteries  of  Attis,  eating  sacred  food  from 
the  sacred  drum  and  cymbal  was  probably  a  re- 
version to  primitive  times,  when  platter,  drum, 
basket,  ana  winnowing-fan  were  interchangeable. 

The  use  of  the  tamoourine  by  the  shamans  of 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia  is  remarkable.  This 
instrument  and  its  shamanistic  manipulation  are 
found  in  a  belt  which  almost  completely  surrounds 
the  world  in  northern  parallels,  through  Asiatic 
Russia,  Greenland,  Northern  America,  and  Lap- 
land, and  among  Amerindians,  Mongols,  Tatars, 
and  Lapps.*  The  structure  of  this  hand-drum  has 
already  been  described.  Those  used  by  Americans, 
Tatars,  and  Mongols  have  pictorial  designs  on  the 
drum-head.  The  designs  are  supposed  to  produce 
or  modify  the  Sounds,  and  each,  being  thus  a  sort 
of  word  or  sentence  accompanied  by  pure  sound, 
has  its  particular  influence  on  the  spirits  who  are 
invoked  by  the  music*  The  Lapp  shaman's  drum 
has  small  brass  rings  fastened  loosely  on  the  head. 
These  move  and  dance  over  the  designs  inscribed 
when  the  head  is  beaten  with  the  hammer ;  and, 
according  to  their  movements  in  relation  to  the 
magic  signs  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  the  slia- 
man  predicts  the  future.'  The  origin  of  this 
method,  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  always  second- 
ary to  the  musical  or  'suggestive'  use  of  the 
instrument,  may  be  from  the  following  practice : 
the  Yakut  shaman  places  a  ring  or  coin  on  the 
palm  of  the  inciuirers  hand,  moving  it  about  in 
various  directions,  and  then  foretells  the  future.' 
The  Votyak  tuno  moved  beans  on  a  table  for  the 
same  purpose.' 

It  IS  suggestive  of  hypnotism  rather  than  of 
music  to  find  that  the  drum  is  tuned  up  by  holding 
it  in  front  of  the  fire.  A  drumstick  or  the  hand 
is  used  in  playing.  The  tambourine  plays  the 
main  part-  in  the  kamlanie,  the  invocation  of 
spirits  and  subsequent  prophesying.  The  Chukchi 
shaman  in  his  kamlanie  taps  the  tambourine  with 
a  piece  of  thin  whalebone.  The  kam  uses  the 
tambourine  in  various  ways,  and  produces  the 
most  varied  sounds.  The  spectators  recognize 
the  various  rhythms,  such  as  the  tramping  of 
horses'  feet,  during  which  the  kam  is  supposed  to 
be  riding  with  his  guards.  As  he  taps,  he  collects 
spirits  in  the  tambourine.  Sometimes  during  the 
collection  of  spirits  the  tambourine  becomes  so 
heavy  that  the  kam  bows  under  the  weight.* 

LiTBBAioBB.— This  is  fuIly  given  in  the  footnotes. 

A.  E.  Crawley. 
DRUNKEN,NESS.»  - 1.  Definition.  —  Drunk- 
enness has  never  been  satisfactorily  defined  in  a 

1  Haddon,  267. 

'  Washinsjton  Matthews,  in  Amer.  Anthrop.  rii.  202-208. 

SMikhailovskii,  91,  9.1  f. 

«  a.  Mallery,  iu  10  11  HEW  (1893),  n.  514,  referring  to  Potanin. 

»  II.  M.  Aynsley,  in  lA  xy.  (1886)  67. 

•  Mikhailovskii,  96  (quoting  Gmelin).  7  lb.  IM. 

» Mikhailovskii,  68  (quoting  Krasheninnikov  and  Erman), 
72,  76  f . 

>  This  art.  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  ethical  aspect  of 
drunkenness.    Full  intomuttion  as  to  its  geographical  distribu- 


logal  or  ethical  sense.  In  any  attempt  to  define  it 
legally,  ditficulties  at  once  present  themselves,  and 
the  judge  has  to  reach  his  conclusions  from  the 
evidence.  Drunkenness  might  in  general,  if  not 
in  scientific,  terms  be  defined  as  that  condition 
of  mind  and  body  produced  by  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  alcohol  (vaiying  according  to  the  susceptibility  of 
the  individual  to  the  toxic  agent)  to  bring  about 
distinct  changes  in  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  the 
will  (volition),  the  motor  mechanism,  and  the  func- 
tions of  tlie  cerebellum,  or  small  brain,  indispens- 
able to  the  accurate  execution  of  any  movement. 
On  the  various  stages  and  symptoms  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  forms  of  alcoholism,  see  art.  Alcohol 
(vol.  i.  p.  300).  The  definition  of  '  habitual  drunk- 
ard '  first  appeared  in  the  Habitual  Drunkards  Act 
of  1879.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

'a  person  who,  not  being  amenable  to  any  Jurisdiction  in 
lunacy,  is,  notwithstanding,  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors,  at  times  dangerous  to  hmiself 
or  herself,  or  to  others,  or  is  incapable  of  managing  himself  or 
herself,  and  his  or  her  affairs.' 

2.  Racial  degeneration :  heredity. — Of  as  great 
moment  as  individual  and  family  wreckage  wrought 
by  drunkenness  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  innocent 
oH'spring.  About  this  degeneracy,  until  quite  re- 
cently, there  has  never  existed  a  doubt.  The  all 
but  universal  testimony  of  competent  observers  and 
of  the  medical  profession  all  over  the  world,  based 
upon  extensive  experiments,  and  the  general  im- 
pressions of  the  profession  on  the  question  remain 
to  this  hour  unshaken.  And  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  these  impressions  as  to  bodily,  nervous, 
and  mental  degeneration  are  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside  by  any  conclusion  or  opinion  based  upon 
the  very  restricted  investigation  by  one  or  two 
authorities,  however  eminent.  In  1910  the  Galton 
Eugenics  Laboratory  issued  two  papers  by  Pro- 
fessor Karl  Pearson  on  the  influence  of  parental 
alcoholism  on  the  physical  health  and  mentality  of 
the  offspring.  These  papers  were  supposed  to  set 
forth  lax  and  subversive  views  on  the  subject  of 
temperance — views  which,  if  capable  of  proof  and 
acceptance,  would  indisputably  have  given  a  de- 
cided set-back  to  the  believed  and  accepted  doc- 
trines of  clinicians,  and  of  scientific  men  and  of 
social  reformers  in  every  land,  as  to  the  undoubted 
racial  degeneration  of  the  alcoholic  individual  and 
his  or  her  offspring.  If  the  first  dictum  of  these 
observers,  to  the  efl'ect  that  on  the  whole  in  regard 
to  degeneration  the  balance  turns  as  often  in  favour 
of  the  alcoholic  as  of  the  non-alcoholic  parentage, 
could  be  upheld,  the  outlook  for  the  nation  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  ominous.  These  opinions, 
apart  from  their  calamitous  eS'ect  on  the  race, 
shocked  orthodox  believers  in  the  classical  view 
hitherto  held,  and  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and  others 
entered  the  lists  in  its  support.  If  Professor  Pear- 
son and  his  coUaborateurs  could  have  established 
their  proposition  to  anything  like  the  extent  to 
which  their  opponents  nave  established  theirs,  it 
would  have  to  be  seriously  entertained,  no  matter 
what  might  be  the  consequences  to  society  and  the 
race.  But  they  have  not  done  so,  and  it  is  not 
much  to  the  point  for  them  to  impugn  the  in- 
vestigations of  their  opponents  on  the  giound  that 
no  trouble  was  taken  to  ascertain  wliether  tlie 
alcoholism  or  the  parentage  came  first.  Indeed,  the 
same  charge  of  laxity  of  metliods  of  investigation 
must  be  brought  against  Professor  Pearson's  own 
inquiry,  for  tlie  'Preliminary  Study  of  Extreme 
Alcoholism  in  Adults '  is  based  on  reports  made  in 
connexion  with  a  very  restricted  investigation.  In 
any  study,  wliether  for  or  against,  some  fixed  and 
definite  standards  are  needed  by  which  all  cases 
can  be  tested.    Such  would  have  averted  the  con- 

tion,  the  intoxicants  used  by  different  races,  etc.,  will  be  found 
in  the  art.  Dkinrb,  Drinkino.    Cf.  also  the  art.  Aloouol. 
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flicting  meanings  attached  to  the  terms  '  drinking' 
and  '  sober '  applied  to  masses  of  tlie  population. 
Many  excessive  drinkeis  are  never  'drunk,'  and 
many  have  a  reputation  for  sobriety  who  consume 
in  one  debauch  as  much  as  the  man  called  a 
*  drinker '  would  in  months  without  apparent  in- 
jury to  themselves  and  others.  Hence  the  need  for 
rigid  definitions  and  limitations  applied  to  investi- 
gations which,  to  be  of  value,  would  require  to  be 
of  a  comprehensive  character,  and  extended  over  a 
series  of  years.  The  efiect  of  the  '  Study,'  however, 
is  to  demonstrate  the  close  connexion  between 
alcoholism  and  mental  defectiveness,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  left  unsolved  whether  this  large  proportion 
of  mental  and  physical  defectives,  which  is  much 
greater  than  is  found  in  the  general  population,  is 
attributable  to  alcohol,  or  to  the  pre-existing 
mental  defect. 

In  the  second  paper,  the  theory  of  the  first — that 
there  is  no  close  relation  between  mental  defect  in 
the  children  and  alcoholism  in  the  parents — ha.s 
been  abandoned,  and  a  close  relationship  is  ad- 
mitted, while  segregation  is  called  for  on  the 
ground  of  its  hereditary  character.  Nothing 
specific,  it  will  be  observed,  is  said  with  reference 
to  the  undoubted  physical  stigmata  of  such  de- 
generates. 

Professor  Pearson  contends  that  mental  defect  is 
antecedent  to  alcoholism.  But  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  antecedes  the  mental  defect?  Unless  this 
can  be  answered  satisfactorily,  one  must  come  fuU 
circle  to  the  original  standpoint,  and  be  confronted 
by  the  old  problem.  The  Pearsonites  have  aban- 
doned the  position  that '  the  balance  turns  as  often 
in  favour  of  the  alcoholic  as  of  the  non-alcoholic 
parentage,'  and  practically  admit  that  alcoholism 
and  mental  defectiveness  are  associated ;  but 
whether  the  one  precedes  the  other,  and  which 
precedes  the  other,  they  do  not  know.  As  far  as 
the  controversy  has  gone,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  authorities  who  bel  ieve  that  alcoholism,  not 
grosR  alcoholism — about  that  no  doubt  exists — but 
that  fairly  general  kind  of  free  indulgence  which 
takes  place  daUy,  with  frequent '  week-end '  bouts, 
does  lead  to  the  physical  and  mental  impairment  of 
the  offspring,  are  in  the  right,  and  can  produce 
unquestioned  evidence  in  support  of  their  view. 
Than  this  no  controversy  of  greater  moment  in  re- 
gard to  alcoholism  has  been  started.  To  make  the 
investigation  referred  to  of  the  least  value,  a  sta- 
tistical and  clinical  research  into  the  comparative 
hysique  and  capacity  of  the  descendants  of  alco- 
olic  and  non-alcoholic  parents  respectively  in 
several  carefully  chosen  districts  would  be  required, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  what  the  con- 
clusion would  be.  It  would  finally  determine 
whether  there  is  any  marked  correlation  between 
parental  alcoholism  and  inferiority  of  offspring 
manifesting  itself  not  only  in  childhood  but  in 
adolescence ;  and  it  would  dLssipate  views  calcu- 
lated to  do  infinite  harm  to  the  race  and  to  the 
commonwealth. 

The  degeneracy  of  alcoholic  ofTspring  is  attested 
by  such  authorities  as  Magnan,  Morel,  Lancereaux, 
Crichton-Browne,  Legrand  du  SauUe,  John  Mac- 
pherson,  etc.,  and  it  comes  about  in  many  ways. 
The  male  parent  who  is  a  '  soaker ' — we  need  not 
consider  the  physical  state  of  the  progenitor  suffer- 
ing from  the  eli'ects  of  an  occasional  bout  at  the 
time  of  conception — undoubtedly  begets  a  weak 
offspring,  made  surer  if  his  habits  worry  and  im- 
poverish the  sober  mother  during  pregnancy  and 
lactation.  When  both  parents  are  'swillers,'  the 
bad  effects  are  still  more  marked.  It  has  been 
alleged,  although  little  evidence  has  been  adduced 
in  support  of  it,  that  when  fathers  are  addicted  to 
drunkenness  the  female  oHspring  are  more  likely 
to  be  the  subjects  of  hereditary  alcoholism,  and 
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when  the  mother  is  the  offender  the  males  per- 
petuate the  parental  failing  (h6r6diti  croisie).  It 
is  thought,  and  there  are  strong  grounds  for  the 
presumption,  that  the  female  progenitor  is  the 
surer  and  more  general  transmitter  of  the  heredi- 
tary alcoholic  taint  and  of  the  neuroses  which 
eventuate  in  insanity,  imbecility,  and  nervous 
diseases.  The  prepotency  of  the  alcoholic  mother, 
in  handing  on  to  her  offspring  a  constitution  not 
only  physically  defective  but  mentally  unstable, 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  This  view  accords  with  common 
sense,  even  if  exact  statistical  records  are  wanting, 
for  not  only  is  her  condition  at  conception  of 
moment,  but  so  also  is  the  fact  that  during  utero- 
gestation  and  lactation  the  blood  is  charged  with 
the  toxic  agent,  specially  so  during  pregnancy. 
The  heredity  may  be  '  immediate '  from  one  or  both 
parents,  or  '  mediate '  from  grandparents,  the  '  im- 
mediates '  having  been  free  from  the  taint.  And 
the  heredity  may  be  homogeneous  or  heterogene- 
ous :  in  the  one  group  inebriety  begets  neurotic 
children  ;  in  the  other  the  inebriety  of  members  of 
a  family  springs  from  neurotic  parentage,  which 
may  not,  and  frequently  does  not,  owe  its  existence 
to  alcoholic  excess. 

Four  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  non-trans- 
mission of  personally  acquired  characters  are 
Galton,  Weissman,  J.  A.  Thomson,  and  Archdall 
Keid — recognized  authorities  on  the  principles  and 
laws  of  heredity.  In  their  view  environmental  influ- 
ences play  a  secondary  part ;  heredity  is  everything. 
One  may  ask  the  question  in  this  connexion.  Are 
the  bad  mental  effects  of  vicious  habits  and  alco- 
holic excess  passed  on  to  descendants,  thus  setting 
up  racial  degeneration  ?  Dr.  Kord  Robertson,  fol- 
lowing Darwin,  Maudsley,  and  Hartwig,  traverses 
Dr.  A.  Reid's  proposition  that  '  inborn  characters 
are  known  to  be  transmissible  from  parent  to  off- 
spring,' and  postulates  for  himself  the  remarkable 
doctrine  and  dogma  that  '  ofi'spring,  as  far  as  can 
at  present  be  determined,  inherit  no  character 
whatever  from  their  parents.  .  .  .  The  distinction 
between  inborn  and  acquired  characters  has  really 
no  justification  in  modern  scientific  fact.  ..."  Al- 
though there  is  no  inheritance  of  parental  char- 
acters, there  is  of  environmental  influences,  to  which 
all  that  is  of  any  importance  in  human  ontogenetic 
evolution  {i.e.  the  development  of  tlie  individual)  is 
directly  due.  There  is  here  evidence  of  acute  dia- 
lectic diversity,  as  well  as  of  uncertainty. 

3.  Statistics. — The  following  statistics,  which 
have  a  profound  significance,  are  submitted  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  (1)  the  annual  mortality, 
sickness,  and  unemployment  consequent  upon  ex- 
cessive indulgence  ;  and  (2)  the  prevalence  and  cost 
of  pauperism,  pauper  lunacy,  criminality,  and 
delinquency  due  to  the  same  cause. 

(a)  Mortality. — It  was  calculated  twenty  years 
ago  (Dr.  Norman  Kerr)  that  40,000  persons  die 
annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  drunkenness 
and  habitual  drunkenness ;  and  Dr.  Wakley,  Editor 
of  the  Lancet  and  Coroner  for  Middlesex,  not  only 
confirmed  this  estimate,  but  put  it  higher.  Of 
1500  inquests  he  attributed  900  at  least  to  hard 
drinking,  and  he  believed  that  from  10,000  to 
15,000  persons  died  annually  in  the  Metropolis 
from  drink,  upon  whom  no  inquest  was  held.  For 
the  United  Kingdom  this  calculation  would  easily 
justify  a  total  of  50,000.  Deaths  from  suicide, 
drowning,  and  exposure  totalled  7372  in  one  year 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  these  one  may 
safely  reckon  that  alcohol  was  responsible  for  50 
l)er  cent.  Of  deaths  from  accidents  and  negligence 
(13,386),  15  per  cent  may  be  attributed  to  the  same 
cause. 

Infant  mortality.— Fox  the  declining  birth-rate 
in  this  and  other  lands,  to  which  of  late  attention 
is  constantly  drawn,  many  causes  are  assigned,  but 
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in  the  present  connexion  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  great  wa»tii<j;e  occurring  in  the  depleted 
birth-rates  through  overlaying  by  drunken  parents, 
especially  mothers,  parental  neglect  arising  from 
over-indulgence  and  improper  feeding,  no  cogniz- 
ance being  here  taken  of  premature  births  attribut- 
able to  drunkenness,  and  to  accidents  arising 
therefrom.  In  regard  to  the  suckling  of  infants, 
the  milk  of  tlie  alcoholic  mother  is  Iwth  deficient 
in  quantitj'  and  inferior  in  quality,  in  spite  of  the 
popular  belief  to  the  contrary  in  favour  of  stout 
and  wines ;  and,  further,  there  is  defective  ovulation 
and  sterility. 

Comparative  mortaliiy  for  various  trades  and 
occupations,  including  the  Licensed  Trade  itself. — 
Ac(!or(liug  to  Dr.  Newsholme,  if  the  comparative 
mortality  figure  for  all  men  equals  1000,  an  equal 
number  of  gardeners  would  yield  only  568  deaths, 
teachers  571,  grocers  664,  doctors  957  (midway), 
while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  brewers  1407, 
innkeepers  and  men-servants  1665,  and  file-makers 
1682.  Comparing  employees  in  inns,  etc.,  Avith  all 
other  occupied  males,  it  is  found  that,  out  of  a 
given  number  in  each  group,  8  times  as  many  die 
From  alcoholism,  5  times  as  many  from  gout,  1^ 
times  as  many  from  nervous  diseases,  1|  times  as 
many  from  suicide,  and  2J  times  as  many  from 
consumption.  Regarding  the  liability  of  drunkards 
to  consumption,  Prof.  Brouardel  (Paris)  observes  : 
'  Alcoholism  is,  in  fact,  the  most  powerful  factor  in 
the  propagation  of  tuberculosis,  and  Dr.  R.  W. 
Philip  (Edinburgh)  agrees :  '  The  most  vigorous 
man  who  becomes  alcoholic  is  without  resistance 
before  it.' 

Actuarial  calculations  made  with  great  care  and 
exactitude  by  insurance  offices  are  significant.  The 
best  oflices  increase  the  premium  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  and  a  few  absolutely  decline  proposals  of 
persons  in  the  drink  trade.  And,  as  regards  ab- 
stainers and  non-abstainers,  the  chances  of  life  are 
no  less  than  2  to  1  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
ratio  is  much  the  same  in  regard  to  sickness,  re- 
covery being  speedier  among  the  former.  The 
moral  clearly  is  that  he  who  desires  to  live  long, 
wisely,  and  well  should  either  be  a  total  abstainer 
or  exceedingly  temperate.  For  many  persons  total 
abstinence  is  a  necessity  of  their  bein^  if  they  are 
not  to  make  early  sliipwreck  of  their  lives. 

(6)  Crimes  and  pettxj  offences. — In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  were  636,340  apprehensions  in  the 
year  1903.  These  figures  do  not  represent  so  many 
individuals  as  is  often  concluded,  the  same  indi- 
vidual figuring  more  than  once  in  returns.  A  total 
of  318,000  persons  who  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  for  homicide,  assaults,  petty  thefts,  pro- 
stitution, drunkenness,  disorderly  conduct,  etc., 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  total  admits  of  a 
further  reduction  to  273,000  as  the  number  in  which 
alcohol  plays  a  chief  part ;  but,  as  many  persons 
commit  petty  offences  without  being  officially 
listed,  it  would  be  safe  to  put  the  number  requir- 
ing, although  not  receiving,  the  attention  of^the 
police  at  80,000— in  all  353,000,  or  1  to  128  of  the 
population.  In  Scotland  it  is  reckoned  that  there 
are  4700  recidivists,  both  of  the  criminal  and  of  tlie 
petty  offender  classes,  waging  (especially  the 
former)  an  aggressive  war  against  society,  of  whom 
2500  are  feeble-minded,  debauched,  parasitic,  petty 
offenders,  or  5  per  1000  of  population— a  ratio 
somewhat  similar  to  that  estimated  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Loch,  C.B.,  for  England. 

The  sex-ratio  of  these  parasitic  offenders  is 
remarkable  as  the  frequency  of  convictions  ad- 
vances. Thus  from  11  to  20  convictions,  males  are 
to  females  100  :  70 ;  21  to  50  convictions,  100 :  90 ; 
61  to  100  convictions,  100 :  180 ;  101  and  upwards, 
100:330. 

In  Scotland,  2500  have  been  convicted  and  sent 


to  prison  20  times,  and  1330  more  than  50  times. 
Referring  to  the  1330,  Dr.  John  Macpherson,  Com- 
missioner in  Lunacy,  makes  the  following  trite 
observations  as  to  the  mental  irresponsibility  of 
such  cases : 

*  It  is  only  the  shortness  of  human  life  which  limits  the 
number.'  Chronic  drunkenness,  habitual  or  perio<iic,  he  says, 
is  '  a  neurosis  closely  allied  in  ita  symptomatology  and  heredity 
to  the  other  neuroses  and  to  insanity' ;  and  the  true  cause  is 
'  a  defective  heredity  which  (1)  induces  the  subject  to  crave  for 
a  particular  mental  state — not  for  alcohol,  but  for  the  state 
which  alcohol  most  conveniently  produces ;  (2)  which  provides 
the  subject  with  a  constitution  which  is  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  such  poisons  as  alcohol ;  and  (3)  which  is  in 
many  cases  the  cause  of  a  mental  unsoundness  independent  of 
alcohol.' 

{e)  Cost  of  prisons. — In  the  year  1909  the  cost  of 
prisons  was:  in  England,  £720,340;  Scotland, 
£95,790;  Ireland,  £114,660  —  being  a  total  of 
£930,790.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that,  but  for  alcohol, 
not  one-third  of  the  whole  cost,  or  £310,000,  would 
be  required  for  this  purpose.  The  daily  prison 
population  amounts  to  26,000,  of  whom  17,000  are 
interned  for  crimes  and  offences  directly  connected 
>vith  casual  and  habitual  drunkenness. 

(d)  Pauperism. — The  number  of  paupers  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  cost  to  the 
country  locally  and  imperially,  may  be  roughly 
expressed  as  follows  :  paupers,  1,083,470 ;  cost, 
£7,389,000.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  50 
per  cent  of  pauperism  and  its  cost  may  be  ascribed 
to  drunkenness  and  habitual  drunkenness — in  other 
words,  541,700  paupers  and  dependents  are  main- 
tained at  a  cost  of  £3,695,000. 

(e)  Police. — Maintenance  of  the  police  force  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  numbering 
62,400  picked  men  (England  and  Wales  46,000, 
Scotland  5670,  Ireland  10,740),  falls  little  short  of 
£6,000,000  per  annum.  Of  this  enormous  sum, 
drunkenness,  and  offences  and  crimes  connected 
directly  with  drunkenness,  may  be  credited  at  least 
with  one-third,  £2,000,000,  met  from  local  taxation 
and  imperial  subventions.  But  this  is  not  all.  From 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  (Class  iii.,  'Law  and 
Justice,'  pp.  229-353),  consideration  must  be  given 
to  another  set  of  heavy  imperial  charges  under  this 
head,  amounting  in  all  to  £1,600,000  for  County 
Courts,  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  Reforma- 
tories and  Industrial  Schools,  Criminal  Asylums, 
etc.  If  to  this  enormous  imperial  total  under  the 
head  of  '  Law  and  Justice '  be  added  the  burdens 
falling  upon  local  autliorities  under  the  same  head, 
the  total  would  not  fall  short  of  £2,600,000,  of 
which  drunkenness  and  allied  offences  may  be 
debited  with  33  per  cent,  or  £860,000. 

(/)  Pauper  lunatics. — In  the  year  1910  these 
were:  England  130,550,  Scotland  18,340,  Ireland 
24,140— a  total  of  173,030.  The  annual  (approxi- 
mate) cost  of  maintenance,  inclusive  of  interest  on 
buildings  and  land,  was  £6,000,000.  Assuming 
that  alcohol  directly  and  indirectly  is  responsible 
for  20  per  cent  of  the  insane  poor,  it  follows  that 
£1,200,000  per  annum  from  rates  and  Government 
grants  are  required  to  meet  the  burden  of  provid- 
ing for  a  daily  population  of  34,000  lunatics. 

{g)  Excise  and  Customs  Revenue  for  one  year. — 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  must  be  placed  the 
revenue  raised  by  the  duties  on  spirits,  beer,  wines, 
brandy,  rum,  etc.,  which  may  be  put  down  at 
£35,000,000.  When  over  against  this  revenue  is 
put  the  cost  and  loss  to  the  nation  of  £27,200,000 
(see  Summary)  in  consequence  of  intemperance, 
the  benefit  of  the  enormous  revenue  sinks  into  in- 
significance. £170,000,000  is  spent  annually  on 
drink  by  the  nation.  In  the  liglit  of  the  facts  and 
statistics  submitted  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
template a  graver  ethical  problem  than  this  one  of 
drunkenness,  affecting  as  it  does  so  prejudicially 
the  individual,  the  family,  the  community,  and  tha 
commonwealth. 
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ScuHART  or  TUB  roHKOiNa  Statistics. 

Numbers.       Cost  and  Loss. 

1.  Annual  Mortality     ...        J  50,000         £10,000,000 

2.  Sickness  and  Unemployment .  . .  £3,000,000 

5.  Law  and  Justice      ...  ..  £860,000 

4.  PoUce {®m',40o}  £2,000,000 

6.  Pauperism        ....     •M1,'"00  £7,389,000 

6.  Pauper  Lunacy        .       .       .      =34,000  £1,200,000 

7.  Prisons 117,000  £620,790 

8.  Cost  of  collecting  Excise  and 

Customs  Duties    ...  ..  £2,130,800 

£27,200.690 

t  Value  of  each  life  £200.  ©  Apprehensions,  t  Police  Force. 
*  Paupers.  =  Pauper  Lunatics  in  daily  population.  II  Daily 
population. 

4.  Responsibility  in  drunkenness  :  anomalies  of 
the  Civil  and  Criminal  Law.— There  would  be 
no  responsibility  if  intoxication  following  one  bout 
were  recognized  as  temporary  insanity,  or,  after 
many  bouts,  with  resultant  organic  disease  of  the 
brain,  nervous  system,  and  the  bodily  viscera  (liver, 
lungs,  kidneys,  etc. ),  as  something  more  than  tem- 
porary insanity.  The  civil  law  is  inclined  to  throw 
its  shield  over  the  drunkard ;  the  criminal  law, 
while  not  now  in  practice  considering  drunkenness 
an  aggravation,  does  not  consider  it  an  excuse,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  drink  is  unfettered  ; 
it  will  step  in  to  save  the  drunkard  only  when 
grave  crimes  are  committed,  and  then  (until  quite 
recently)  only  to  punish  him  with  the  view  of  re- 
forming him  and  deterring  others^the  latter  a 
vain  delusion,  as  people  do  not  drink  to  commit 
crimes.  Crime  is  an  accident  of  the  intoxicated 
state.  A  crime  of  violence  is  not  in  the  drunkard's 
thoughts  at  the  start,  and,  after  inhibition  has  gone 
and  intoxication  is  established,  the  idea  of  deter- 
rence for  him  is  as  absurd  as  the  notion  that  he  had 
any  true  conception  of  his  conduct.  In  1843  the 
Bench  of  Judges  laid  down  the  law  for  England  in 
regard  to  all  forms  of  insanity,  to  the  effect  that 
to  establish  a  defence  it  must  be  proved  that,  at 
the  time  of  committing  the  act,  the  accused  was 
labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  of  the  mind 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  act, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  not  to  know  that  he  was 
doing  wrong.  Accepting  in  relation  to  responsi- 
bility the  test  thus  laid  down,  it  must  be  apparent 
to  the  most  ordinary  observer  that  the  intoxicated 
authors  of  crime  (especially  homicide,  serious 
assaults,  cruelty  to  children,  etc.),  and  therefore  of 
80  per  cent  of  all  crimes  (minor  and  petty  oliences 
due  to  drink  are  excluded  in  this  connexion)  imply- 
ing violence  and  recklessness,  would  not  be  held 
responsible,  and  would  either  be  dealt  with  as 
persons  insane  at  the  time  of  committal,  or  in 
the  public  interest  would  be  detained  in  prison  for 
long  periods  because  of  the  drunkenness  which  led 
to  the  injury.  In  either  case  society  would  be  pro- 
tected against  such  potentially  dangerous  elements 
detected  in  its  midst,  and  justice  would  be  fully 
satisfied.  But  what  of  the  drunkards  in  posse  ? 
Do  they  take  warning  from  those  in  esse  ?  Not  at 
all.  Later,  in  1886,  Justice  Day  said  :  '  Whatever 
the  cause  of  the  unconsciousness,  a  person  not 
knowing  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  act  is  irre- 
sponsible for  it.'  The  existing  law  recognizes  that, 
if  the  drunkenness  has  not  been  voluntarily  in- 
duced, responsibility  has  not  been  incurred.  But 
who  is  to  decide  when  drunkenness  is  voluntary? 
A  ruling  which  has  been  viewed  with  much  satis- 
faction was  that  given  by  Lord  Low  at  Glasgow  in 
1891.  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  the 
accused  the  benefit  of  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
malice  and  no  deliberation,  but  that  he  committed 
the  crime  while  maddened  by  strong  drink.  While 
that  was  sufficient  to  take  the  ca.se  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  murder,  it  still  left  the  charge  of  culpable 
homicide.  There  have  been  .several  recent  rulings 
of  quite  another  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
VOL.  v. — 7 


the  'wilful'  nature  of  the  crime,  as  well  as  the 
'voluntarily'  induced  state  of  mind,  has  been 
much  dwelt  upon.  The  United  States  legal  view 
is  well  put  by  an  eminent  New  York  jurist,  Clark 
Bell,  when  he  states  that 

*  the  better  rule  of  law  undoubtedly  now  is  that  if  the  person 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act  was  unconscious  and 
incapable  of  reflection  or  memory  by  intoxication,  he  could  not 
be  convicted.    There  must  be  motive  and  intention.* 

Before  leaving  the  '  wilful '  nature  of  the  crime 
and  the  'voluntarily'  induced  state  of  mind,  it 
may  with  reason  be  asked.  Do  such  cases  admit  of 
other  interpretations?  Might  it  not  be  argued, 
both  on  its  own  merits  and  in  the  light  of  more 
enlightened  judicial  rulings,  (1)  whether  a  man 
drunk  can  legally  do  a  wilful  act ;  (2)  whether  at 
any  stage  of  a  habitual  or  periodic  drunkard's 
bout  the  drinking  was  '  voluntary,'  for  that  would 
imply  the  certainty  of  the  absence  of  latent  or 
patent  physical  antl  mental  degeneration  j  and  (3) 
whether,  admitting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  occasional 
drunkard,  that  the  imbibing  of  a  moderate  quan- 
tity was  '  voluntary,'  the  moment  inhibition  is 
sufficiently  impaired — sooner  in  some  than  in  others, 
by  reason  of  temperament  and  habit,  by  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  higher  nerve  centres  by  the  toxic 
agents — further  drinking,  leading  up  to  the  par- 
oxysmal and  frenzied  states  revealed  ad  nauseam 
in  our  criminal  courts,  becomes  'involuntary.'  And 
these  seem  cases  where  a  plea  of  '  insane  at  the 
time '  would  be  a  good  and  valid  one,  or  the  result- 
ant crime  would  be  reduced  from  murder  of  the 
first  degree. 

The  anomalies  which  emerge  when  the  civil  and 
criminal  laws  are  examined  in  regard  to  drunken- 
ness are  remarkable.  As  the  capacity  to  perform 
intelligently  an  important  act  is  liable  to  be  seri- 
ously impaired,  the  plea  of  intoxication  is  admissible 
to  vitiate  civil  acts.  Witnesses  in  civil  as  well  as 
in  criminal  trials,  when  visibly  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  have  been  asked  by  judges  to  stand  down  ; 
or,  if  they  are  permitted  to  give  evidence,  it  is 
properly  discounted.  In  Scotland  an  intoxicated 
prisoner's  declaration  is  considered  invalid.  In 
England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  acting  in  Lunacy 
may,  if  an  inquiry  in  lunacy  has  established  that 
any  one  has  been  unable  to  manage  his  affairs 
through  confirmed  intoxication,  take  the  person 
and  property  into  his  custody.  Wills  are  voidable 
if  made  when  the  testator  is  drunk,  whether  the  bout 
indulged  in  be  by  a  casual  or  a  habitual  drunkard. 
Property  sold  or  disposed  of  under  such  conditions 
may  be  followed  by  restitution  when  sobriety  is 
attained.  Contracts  are  now  also  voidable  when 
the  law  discovers  that  the  drunkenness  was  con- 
nived at  by  the  other  party  for  purposes  of  fraud. 
They  become  valid  if  ratified  when  sober.  Intoxi- 
cation implies  incapacity  to  consent,  and  a  contract 
involves  the  mutual  agreement  of  two  minds,  so 
that,  if  one  party  has  no  mind  to  agree,  he  cannot 
make  a  valid  contract.  It  is  not  a  question  of  twp 
sober  persons  dili'ering  in  bargaining  astuteness. 
This  will  always  be;  but  it  is  difl'erent  when  one  of 
the  two  is  drunk.  In  the  United  States  it  is  held 
that,  if  the  bargaining  is  fair  and  free  from  fraud 
and  not  over-reaching,  it  will  stand,  even  although 
one  of  the  parties  was  intoxicated.  The  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  a  Canadian 
case,  held  that  the  present  view  taken  of  drunken- 
ness rendered  habitual  drunkenness  a  sufficient 
ground  for  setting  aside  paternal  rights.  In 
British  law  it  has  been  ruled  that,  if  either  party 
to  a  marriage  had  been  so  far  under  the  influence 
of  drink  as  not  to  understand  the  nature  and  con- 
sequences of  the  act,  proof  of  this  would  render 
the  act  invalid.  It  is  presumed  in  such  a  case  that 
there  was  no  consummation.  Thus,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  civil  law  shields  the  drunkard 
from  the  consequences  of  civil  acts,  testamentary 
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dispositions,  and  contracts  made  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication—ttius  practically  admitting  the  con- 
dition aa  one  of  turn  compos  metUit  for  the  time 

being. 

5.  Legfislation  affecting  drunkenness.— (1)  Great 
Britain.— Ill  tireat  Britain,  the  Legislature,  stimu- 
late<l  by  Reports  of  Koyal  and  Departmental  Com- 
missions on  Licensing,  Poor  Law,  the  Feeble-minded, 
and  Habitual  Offenders  and  Inebriates,  has  in  recent 
years  done  a  good  deal  with  the  object  of  removing 
temptation  in  congested  slum  areas.  For  the  casual 
drunkard,  the  laws  provide  slight  penal  treatment 
involving  a  few  days  in  prison  or  a  small  fine,  for 
the  payment  of  which  time  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Stipendiary,  Justice,  or  Magistrate  before  imprison- 
ment takes  eifect ;  or  the  offender  may  be  liberated 
after  imprisonment  by  part  payment  of  the  fine 
equivalent  to  the  time  still  to  be  served  in  prison, 
the  partial  fine  being  provided  by  friends  or  by  his 
own  labour.  For  the  reformation  and  protection 
of  habitual  drunkards,  many  of  whom  are  feeble- 
minded, mentally  unstable,  and  degenerate,  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  'casuals'  is,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  applied  to  them,  and  only  in  a 
very  few  cases  after  conviction  are  the  habituals 
sent  to  Certified  or  State  Reformatories.  The 
latter,  maintained  solely  by  the  State,  receive  the 
worst,  although  not  necessarily  less  reformable  (the 
refractory  and  intractable),  cases;  the  former,  with 
its  semi-penal  atmosphere,  the  quieter  and  more 
hopeful  cases,  who  for  misconduct  and  insubordina- 
tion may  be  transferred  to  the  latter.  The  inmates, 
on  cause  shown,  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  the 
other  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
State  Reformatories  are  supported  by  Government 
grants,  the  Certified  by  local  rates  and  Treasury 
subventions ;  but,  down  to  the  time  of  writing, 
neither  has  been  the  success  anticipated,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  owing  to  the  working  of  the  Acts. 
Stipendiaries  and  Magistrates  have  taken  little 
advantage  of  the  Act  of  1898  as  to  Certified  Re- 
formatories, and,  when  they  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it,  they  have  hitherto  selected  wholly 
unpromising  material  in  many  cases.  As  regards 
cases  suitable  for  the  State  Reformatories,  Sheriffs 
and  County  Court  Judges  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  the  power  conferred  upon  them.  There 
is  also  a  reluctance,  on  rating  grounds,  on  the  part 
of  local  authorities,  singly  or  in  combination,  to 
build  Certified  Reformatories,  or  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  those  in  existence.  To  the  Legis- 
lature the  public  must  look  for -amendments  of  the 
Acts  of  1879,  1888,  and  1898,  the  serious  defects  of 
which  experience  has  shown  to  exist.  A  change 
is  clamantly  urged,  so  that  the  law  may  become 
effective,  and  not,  what  it  is,  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Further  compulsion  is  also  required  in 
regard  to  well-to-do  habitual  and  periodic  drunk- 
ards (dipsomaniacs),  under  the  Acts  of  1879  and 
1888,  who  do  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
police,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  licensed  Re- 
treats. The  effect  of  compulsion  would  certainly 
be  that  many  such  habituals  now  fully  qualified 
for  segregation  and  treatment  would  enter  these 
Ketreats  voluntarily  in  terms  of  the  law  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  would  thus  be  saved  from  themselves, 
while  their  families  and  substance  would  be  pro- 
tected against  folly  and  prodigality  of  the  worst 
kind,  which  a' century  ago  could  be  promptly  met 
by  interdiction.  The  Act  of  1898  makes  voluntary 
entrance  easier,  in  so  far  as  the  signature  of  the 
applicant  need  only  be  attested  by  one  Justice 
instead  of  two,  as  formerly.  The  inslitut  of  the 
family  council,  known  to  French,  Canadian,  and 
Jerse^  laws,  would  be,  for  Great  Britain,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

(2)  Avierica.—TXxe  United  States  passed  the  first 
Inebriate  Act  in  1854,  under  which  patients  could 


enter  a  Retreat  either  voluntarily  or  by  order  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Habitual  Drunlcard.  In 
1867,  King's  County,  N.Y.,  established  a  Home. 
Entrance  was  voluntiary  or  by  order  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Home,  who  were  empowere<l  to  visit 
the  County  jail  and  select  fit  subjects.  Further, 
on  the  report  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  the 
effect  that  any  person  was  a  habitual  drunkard, 
and  incapable  of  managing  his  or  her  affairs,  a 
Justice  could  commit  to  the  Home  such  person  for 
one  year.  The  Home  received  12  per  cent  of 
licence  monies.  In  1892  a  Home  for  alcoholic  and 
drug  females  was  set  up  in  Manhattan  Island. 
The  victims  of  either  habit  were  admitted  volun- 
tarily or  under  compulsion.  When  compulsion  was 
resorted  to,  two  medical  certificates  were  necessary 
and  the  order  of  a  Judge,  who  could  call  for  aih- 
davits  or  take  proof.  In  1867  the  Washington 
Home,  Chicago,  was  erected.  This  Home  received, 
till  expiry  of  original  sentence,  any  person  con- 
victed of  drunkenness  or  any  misdemeanour  occa- 
sioned thereby.  In  the  same  year  the  Pennsylvania 
Sanitorium  opened  its  doors.  When  there  was  no 
Committee  of  the  Habitual  Drunkard,  the  institu- 
tion could  receive  him  on  presentation,  by  his 
guardian  or  friend,  of  the  certificates  of  two  doc- 
tors attested  by  a  judicial  officer.  In  Connecticut, 
in  1874,  the  Court  of  Probate,  on  the  application  of 
a  majority  of  the  Select  men  of  the  town,  could 
order  an  inquiry  as  to  the  allegation  of  habitual 
drunkenness  arising  from  drink  or  drugs.  This  is 
the  first  reference  to  the  need  for  investigating 
judicially  the  pernicious  drug  habit — unfortunately 
a  growing  one  in  every  civilized  country.  If 
habitual  drunkenness  was  proved,  the  patient  was 
conveyed  to  an  inebriate  asylum  for  a  period  of 
from  4  to  12  months ;  if  dipsomania,  for  3  years. 
The  dipsomaniac  was  thus  viewed  in  a  worse  light 
than  the  other.  Superior  courts  had  the  right  to 
interfere  and  discharge  at  any  time.  In  New 
Jersey  the  application  of  a  'voluntary'  requires 
to  be  attested  by  one  Justice,  or  the  applicant 
may  present  himself  at  the  Home,  and  fill  up  a 
form,  which  is  as  binding  as  when  attested  by  a 
Justice.  A  person  drunk  when  received  may,  on 
becoming  sober,  sign  a  valid  and  binding  applica- 
tion. The  Massachusetts  Home  has  accommoda- 
tion for  200  patients.  If  one  is  unable  to  pay  for 
maintenance,  the  Municipality  may  be  called  upon 
to  meet  the  cost.  Fort  Hamilton  dome,  Brooklyn, 
is  the  principal  institution  receiving  pauper  inebri- 
ates. Although  there  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good 
legislation  in  the  United  States  in  the  interests  of 
inebriates  who  are  either  well  or  comfortably  off 
in  the  matter  of  resources,  there  is,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  practically  no  provision  made  for  the  im- 
pecunious, except  for  those  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  and  for  them  the  provision  is  miser- 
ably inadequate. 

(3)  British  Colonies. — (a)  Canada. — Nearly  all 
the  Provincial  Legislatures  have  enacted  ell'ective 
measures  for  habitual  inebriety.  Ontario  in  1873 
passed  an  Act  to  set  up  a  Home  for  voluntary  and 
involuntary  inmates — the  term  of  stay  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12  months.  A  petition  is  presented  to  the 
Judge  by  relatives  or,  in  default,  by  friends,  to  the 
effect  that  the  patient  cannot  control  himself  or  his 
afi'airs ;  the  Judge  grants  a  hearing ;  a  copy  of  the 
petition  is  served  on  the  habitual  drunkard  ;  the 
J  udge  summons  witnesses ;  he  can  interrogate 
the  drunkard,  who  has  the  right  to  call  a.s  well 
as  to  examine  witnesses  ;  the  Judge  forwards  his 
decision  and  a  copy  of  the  evidence  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  who  directs  removal  to  a  Home. 
In  Quebec,  in  1870,  an  Act  was  passed  to  provide 
for  the  interdiction  and  cure  of  habitual  drunk- 
ards. Any  .Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Lower 
Canada  can  pronounce  interdiction,  and  can  appoint 
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a  curator  to  manage  the  drunkard's  affairs,  and 
control  his  person  as  in  interdiction  for  insanity. 
A  family  council  is  called  by  the  Judge  to  investi- 
gate the  truth  of  allegations,  and  a  petition  is 
served  on  the  alleged  '  habitual,'  who  may  be  re- 
lieved of  interdiction  after  one  year's  sobriety  and 
regain  civil  rights.  Wilful  and  knowing  sale  of 
drink  to  the  interdicted  is  finable  and  punishable. 
The  curator,  sometimes  termed  the  guardian,  may 
place  his  charge  or  ward  in  any  licensed  Home, 
and  may  remove  him  at  any  time.  The  Quebec 
ftovince  law  of  interdiction  closely  resembles  what 
obtained  in  Scotland  100  years  ago,  but  fell  into 
desuetude,  although  there  are  competent  authori- 
ties who  say  it  comd,  without  statutory  enactment, 
be  revived  again.  In  Manitoba  the  petition  is  pre- 
sented by  a  public  officer.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  creation  of  such  an  official,  as  relatives 
are  often  placed  in  an  invidious  position,  and  will 
not  move.  Relatives  and  neighbours  are  sum- 
moned and  put  on  oath.  The  interdicted  may  be 
confined  in  any  place  the  Judge  may  think  proper, 
and  be  visited  once  a  month  by  a  County  Sherifi'. 
While  interdiction  lasts,  bargains,  sales,  and  eon- 
tracts  made  are  null  and  void.  The  interdicted 
may  be  discharged  and  re-vested  after  proof  of  12 
months'  abstinence. 

(6)  Australia. — In  1874  the  Legislature  of  South 
Australia  set  up  a  Home  at  Adelaide,  and  voted 
£3000.  Voluntary  admission  could  be  obtained  for 
12  months  on  application  of  the  '  habitual '  to  any 
Justice.  For  mvoluntary  admission,  application 
was  made  by  relatives  or  friends.  The  inebri- 
ate could  be  summoned  before  a  Judge  or  special 
Magistrate  or  two  Justices,  and  requested  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  committed  to  a  Ketreat 
for  12  months.  Whether  present  at,  or  absent 
from,  the  trial  to  which  he  has  been  invited,  if  it 
is  proved  that  he  is  an  inebriate,  he  can  be  sent  to 
the  Retreat.  Two  medical  certificates  are  neces- 
sary. In  Victoria,  the  legal  machinery,  like  the 
provision  made,  is  much  the  same,  except  that  for 
voluntary  entrants  only  one  Justice  is  required. 
In  New  South  Wales  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Homes — one  for  those  who  can  pay,  the  other  a 
mixed  penitentiary  and  inebriate  asylum  for  quasi- 
criminal  offenders. 

(c)  New  Zealand. — Admission  is  either  voluntary 
or  involuntary.  Residence  is  in  a  ward  or  division 
of  a  lunatic  a-sylum,  quite  apart  from  the  insane. 
Great  difficulties,  as  might  be  looked  for,  have 
been  experienced  in  complying  with  this  part  of 
statutory  requirement,  and  special  accommodation 
has  long  been  considered  urgent. 

6.  Prophylaxis  and  therapeutics. — One  of  the 
few  hopeful  features  of  the  drink  problem  is  the 
gradual  diminution  in  the  use  of  alcohol  in  society 
and  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  hospitals  and  in 
private  practice,  until  now  it  is  at  the  vanishing 
point  as  a  drug,  stimulant,  or  tissue-builder.  In 
7  of  the  principal  London  Hospitals  from  1872  to 
1902,  altliough  the  daily  resident  population  has 
varied  little,  the  expenditure  on  alcohol  has  fallen 
6S  per  cent.  No  less  striking  and  satisfactory  are 
the  figures  for  the  Wandsworth  Union,  in  which 
the  number  of  inmates,  inclusive  of  the  sick,  has 
increased  288  per  cent,  while  the  spirit  bill  has 
fallen  from  £371  to  £2,  7s.  Equally  interesting 
are  the  figures  for  the  Hospitals  of  the  Metro- 
poliUn  Asylum  Board  for  1894  to  1905.  The  total 
under  treatment  for  'fevers'  rose  from  19,900  to 
27,160,  or  36  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  stimulants 
fell  6S  per  cent,  from  £1388  to  £515.  The  same 
tale  could  be  told  of  every  hospital  in  the  land ; 
and  it  is  especially  significant,  since  the  fall  is  the 
ontcome  of^  the  iJest  clinical  experience  and  scien- 
tific research.  In  surgical  wards  of  hospitals  and 
in  maternities,  patients  operated  upon  rarely  get 


alcohol,  except  for  'shock'  and  severe  heemorrhage, 
es^&oiMy  post-partum  (Dr.  W.  L.  Reid,  Glasgow), 
and  in  these  directions  alcohol  is  being  superseded 
by  other  and  better  substitutes. 

During  a  drinking  bout  numerous  untoward  or 
fatal  accidents  may  occur,  viz.  gastritis  (inflam- 
mation of  stomach,  which  is  perhaps  the  least  to 
be  feared,  as  the  poison  may  be  rejected),  retention 
of  urine,  sufibcation  resulting  from  the  position  of 
the  body  (head  resting  on  the  chest),  coma  (when 
death  takes  place  from  deep  toxic  narcosis),  ex- 
posure, drowning,  or  bodily  injuries.  Apoplexy  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  drunken  coma,  the  person 
with  the  apoplectic  seizure,  it  may  be,  smelling  of 
alcohol. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  something  requires  to 
be  said  of  what  one  might  term  orthodox  medical 
treatment,  and  of  the  many  puffed  '  secret  cures,' 
freely  advertised,  regardless  of  expense,  of  which 
only  the  rich  can  avail  themselves.  Before  admit- 
tance into  any  of  the  Homes  in  which  the  'secret' 
cure  is  practised,  a  bargain  is  struck,  and  a  big 
sum  of  money  is  paid  down.  Benevolence  or 
philanthropy  does  not  enter  into  the  matter.  The 
nature  of  the  remedy,  so  far  as  the  vendor  is 
concerned,  is  kept  '  secret.'  But  there  is  no  secret 
about  it,  as  nearly  all  such  remedies  have  been 
analyzed  by  competent  chemists,  and  their  contents 
are  known.  As  a  rule,  the  composition  of  the  best 
of  them  in  no  way  ditl'ers  from  the  composition  of 
those  prescribed  by  physicians  who  act  for  the  good 
of  the  drunkard,  and  have  no  interest  in  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  remedies. 

Strychnine,  atropine,  nux-vomica,  hyoscine,  bro- 
mides, quinine,  digitalis,  capsicum,  and  apomorphia 
for  sleeplessness,  in  very  minute  doses,  are  the  chief 
ingredients  of  tlie  physician's  prescription,  as  they 
are  of  many  of  tlie  'secret'  remedies ;  and  they  are 
said  to  create  a  distaste  for  alcohol  by  restoring 
and  bracing  up  the  tissues  to  a  healthy  state.  If 
by  any  of  the  remedies  that  are  really  'quack'  a 
cure  is  said  to  have  been  eft'ected,  the  '  cure '  is  by 
'suggestion,'  which  sometimes  is  of  good  effect 
when  aided  by  long  abstinence,  by  the  tonics  al- 
luded to,  and  by  healthy  regimen,  employment, 
and  recreation. 
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DUALISM. — The  term  'dualism'  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  Thomas  Hyde's  Hist,  religionia 
veterum  Persarum  {e.g.  cap.  9,  p.  164),  published 
in  1700,  and  is  tliere  applied  to  a  system  of  tliought 
according  to  which  there  exists  an  Evil  Being  co- 
ordinate and  co-eternal  with  the  primal  Good.  The 
word  was  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  Bayle  (cf. 
art.  'Zoroastre,'  in  his  Diet.,  ed.  Paris,  1820)  and 
Leibniz  (in  his  Thiodicie ;  cf.  Erdmann's  ed.,  Ber- 
lin, 1839-40,  pp.  5476,  565a).  It  was  then  trans- 
ferred from  tlie  sphere  of  ethics  and  religion  to 
that  of  metaphysics  by  Christian  Wolft(1679-1754). 
Wolff  applies  the  term  'dualists'  to  those  who 
regard  bodyand  soul  as  mutually  independent 
guDstances,'  and~c6ntrasts  such  thinkers  with  the 
mbhists,  who  would  derive  the  totality  of  the  real 
either  from  matter  alone  or  from  spirit  alone.  The 
Wolffian  usage  of  the  term  is  now  by  far  the  most 
generally  recognized,  although  we  stUl  sometimes 
find  the  word  applied  to  certain  theories  in  ethics, 
epistemology,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion. 

In  its  application  to  the  relation  between  soul 
and  body,  spirit  and  Nature,  the  term  'dualism' 
recalls  a  problem  which  goes  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  which  has  received  various  solutions 
in  the  evolution  of  human  thought.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks  the  tendency  was  to  bring  the 
physical  and  the  psychical  into  very  close  relations 
with  each  other.  Thus  their  philosophy  begins 
with  a  naive  monism — hylozoism  ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, their  artistic  achievement  reveals  a  marvel- 
lous harmony  of  the  spiritual  and  the  sensuous. 
But  dualistic  tendencies  likewise  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves  at  an  early  stage,  as,  e.g.,  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Orpines  and  Pythagoreans  regard- 
ing the  transmigration  of  souls — a  doctrine  which 
implies  that  the  soul  is  independent  of  the  body. 
In  philosophy,  however,  it  was  Anaxagoras  (j.«).) 
who  first  explicitly  disengaged  spirit  or  mind  (koDs) 
from  matter,  setting  the  former,  as  the  simple, 
the  pure,  the  unmixed,  in  opposition  to  the  latter;* 
and  we  may,  therefore,  speak  of  Anaxagoras  as  the 
first  philosophical  dualist.  But  the  dualistic  mode 
of  thought  finds  its  most  magnificent  expression  in 
the  philo.sophy  of  Plato,  with  its  rigid  separation 
of  the  world  of  Ideas  from  the  manifold  of  sense. 
Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  rather  towards 
monism,  as  appears  from  his  definition  of  the  soul 
as  the  entelechy  of  the  body.*  But  his  conception 
of  the  spirit  (vovt)  as  something  added  to  the  process 

^  Ptychologia  Rationalia,  Frankfort,  1732,  §  89:  'Dualistae 
sunt,  qui  et  8uL»itantiarum  materialium  et  immaterialium  exis- 
tentiam  admittunt.' 
_ »  Cf.  e.g.  Aristotle^  Metaph.  i.  8  (Bekker,  p.  9896,  14) :  *rj<ri 

t'  flfo*  fi^utyiitya  vavra  irXrjy  toO  vou,  tovto*-  Si  a^^V^  fiofov  KaX 
Katafi6v  ;  Phyt.  Viii.  5  (2566,  24)  :  iib  nu  'Afa(ny6pa(  iitSCK  l^tytl, 
Tbr  yovv  iiro^,  ^tatrKuv  ital  afiiyrj  <7k<u,  ivtiSrintp  Kii^o-euc  apx^M 
airrhv  wotti  tWtu'  owt«  yap  av  n6y<av  kh'oit)  aKiv-rfro^  Siv  Koi 
•pa-roiri  iiiiyrit  ay;  dt  Anima,  i.  2  (405a,  13):  '\yatay6pat  J' 
iotn  fiiv  irtpov  kiy*tv  ^vx^v  r«  itai  vovv^  XP^ot  S'  anijioiv  wf  /u^ 
♦wr«i,  wXiii'  a(ixriy  ye  rhy  yovv  TtBtrai  jLuL\t<rra  iravruy  ^6yoy  yovy 
^wrii'  ovTof  Tuy  oyrtay  airKovy  ^lyat  ko*  a^ty^  t«  koX  Kodapov. 

»  Be  Anima,  li.  1  (4126,  4)  :  ei  i.j  n  myby  ini  iriioTn^vv^  S« 
Myfw,  fill  ay  JKr«A<'x«ia  ri  irpwnf  avtf^arof  ^v<riKOv  opyayiKov. 


Greek  (W.  L.  Davidson),  p.  107. 
Iranian  (L.  C.  Casaktelli),  p.  Ul. 
Jewish  (A.  E.  Suffrin),  p.  112. 

of  Nature  from  without,  and  separable  from  the 
body,  bears  an  unmistakably  dnalistic  character.' 
It  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  later  period  of  the 
ancient  world  the  Stoics  advocated  a  monistic 
hypothesis,  bringing  force  and  matter  (Spao-TociK 
Kal  v\ik6i>)  into  close  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  affiniiing  the  material  nature  of  all  reality ; 
but  when,  in  the  further  evolution  of  ancient  social 
life,  the  old  ideals  began  to  lose  their  fervour,  and 
the  dark  and  painful  aspects  of  experience  more 
and  more  engaged  the  minds  of  men,  and  when, 
above  all,  dire  moral  perplexities  began  to  be  felt, 
matter  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  something 
obstructive  and  evil — something  from  which  the 
individual  must  tiy  his  best  to  deliver  himself. 
Thus  arose  the  ascetic  ideal  of  life,  and,  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  a  rigid  dualism.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  last  great  system  of  ancient  thought, 
that  of  Plotinus,  is  pervaded  by  a  vehement  dis- 
paragement of  sensuous  matter,  while  the  intel- 
ligible world  and  the  world  of  sense  are  set  in 
rigorous  opposition  to  each  other.  See,  further, 
the  '  Greek   section  of  this  article. 

Christianity,  in  its  essential  principles,  has  no 
affinity  ^vith  a  dualism  of  this  kind.  Looking 
upon  all  that  exists  as  the  handiwork  of  God,  it 
cannot  regard  matter  as  something  unworthy.  Its 
firm  contention  is  that  the  source  of  evil  lies,  not 
in  matter,  but  in  voluntary  action,  in  the  apostasy 
of  spiritual  beings  from  God.  Another  element 
which  militates  against  the  dualistic  tendency  is 
the  fact  that  in  Christianity  the  body  ranks  as  an 
essential  constituent  of  human  nature,  as  is  shown, 
in  particular,  by  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resur- 
rection. Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however, 
Greek  and  Oriental  dualism  forced  their  way  into 
the  early  Church  on  a  wide  scale,  and,  as  appears 
from  the  prevalence  of  asceticism  (see  Asceticism 
[Christian]),  gained  a  vast  influence  over  the  Chris- 
tian mind.  As  we  might  expect,  its  grasp  was 
still  further  strengthened  by  the  Platonism  which 
prevailed  in  the  first  half  of  the  mediajval  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy  in  the  culminating  stages  of 
mediseval  thought  was,  in  the  domain  of  natural 
science,  rather  favourable  to  monism,  since  it  did 
not  permit  of  any  hard  and  fast  antagonism  be- 
tween body  and  soul.  But  the  Aristotelian  view 
at  length  underwent  a  certain  mo<lification,  in  so 
far  as  the  champions  of  meiliaival  Aristotelianism, 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  held  that 
the  vegetative  and  animal  faculties  of  the  soul, 
which  Aristotle  himself  assigned  wholly  to  the 
body,  are  conditioned  by  the  bodily  organs  only 
in  their  temporal  functions,  and  therefore  also 
share  in  the  immortality  of  the  spirit.  This  view 
was  officially  recognized  as  the  doctrine  of  the 

1  Cf.  da  A  ninial.  Gen.  ii.  3  (7366,  27) :  ActireToi  6i  rby  vovy  p.ivov 
0vpa$iy  iirtLtrirvat  (tai  ffcior  etvai  fiovoy  oifSiv  yap  avTOv  rji  evep- 
yeta  froti'b>r«(  crw>iar(in)  iytpytia  ;  de  Anima,  ii.  2  (4136,  25)  :  eoiKC 
(ecu.  o  vovf)  >^vxi)S  yryov  trtpov  el»'ai,  Kol  n>vT9  ii6voy  ci^'xeroi 
XwptV«rtfai  KoBaxtp  to  alBiov  rot)  ^^oprov. 
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Catholic  Church  by  the  Council  of  Vienne  (a.d. 
1311). 

Modem  philosophy,  as  inaugurated  by  Descartes 
iq.v.),  opened  with  an  unqualilied  dualism.  The 
conceptions  of  matter  and  mind  were  now  for  the 
first  time  prec'sely  delined,  and  clearly  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  Descartes'  definition  of 
body  and  soul  respectively  as  substantia  exlensa 
and  substantia  cogitans  obviously  made  it  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  two  under  a  single  concept,  since 
the  '  thinking  substance'  is  stated  to  be  absolutely 
indivisible,  while  the  spatially  extended  substance 
is  capable  of  in  Unite  division.  Body  and  soul 
have  thus  no  internal  principle  of  unity,  but  are 
simply  joined  together  by  the  will  of  God.  A  dis- 
tinction so  absolute  could  not,  of  course,  remain 
permanently  unchallenged,  but  it  sufficed  at  least 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  confusion 
between  the  physical  and  the  psychological  inter- 
pretation of  phenomena,  and  made  it  henceforth 
necessary  to  explain  Nature  by  Nature,  and  the 
psychical  by  the  psychical.  The  natural  sciences, 
in  particular,  had  sutt'ered  serious  detriment  from 
a  theory  which  explained  physical  and  physio- 
logical processes— -more  especially  the  formation, 
growth,  and  nutriment  of  organic  bodies — as  im- 
mediately due  to  the  workings  of  the  soul ;  for,  of 
course,  the  practice  of  tracing  natural  phenomena 
to  psychical  causes  stood  in  the  way  of  all  advance 
in  exact  science,  and  it  was  the  dualism  of  Des- 
cartes, witli  its  precise  delimitation  of  concepts, 
that  first  brought  such  advance  within  the  range 
of  possibility. 

'This  dualism  maintained  its  ground  as  the  domi- 
nant hypothesis  of  the  period  of  Illumination,  and 
Wolfl'  himself  claimed  unequivocally  to  be  a  dualist. 
But  Descartes'  accentuation  of  the  antithesis  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  evoked  an  endeavour  to 
bridge  the  gulf  in  some  way,  and  to  find  some 
explanation  of  the  connexion  that  actoally  obtains. 
Descartes  himself  manifests  tliis  striving  in  his 
doctrine  that  the  physical  and  the  psychical  have 
their  point  of  contact  in  the  pineal  gland ;  and  fur- 
ther instances  are  found  in  occasionalism,  with 
it-'  belief  that  material  and  spiritual  processes  are 
muiiitai!p  1  ill  !nutual  harmony  by  Divine  agency  ; 
in  til'.  -  -tern  of  Spinoza,  who  regarded  the  two 
great  liu.ftions  of  phenomena  as  ilie  attributes  of 
k  sinKle  substance;  and  in  I.«ibniz'H  doctrine  of 
monaBe,  which  derives  all  reality  from  spirit,  and 
explains  the  body  as  simply  a  cont;nries  of  soiils. 

A  defection  from  the  prcvailinj;  i«lief  in  dualism, 
however,  ensued  only  with  the  brt.ak-up  of  the 
Illnmination  and  the  emergence  ot  new  currents 
of  thought.  Various  factors  combined  to  make  a 
stand  against  it.  First  of  all,  tiic  movement  to- 
arards  Ml  Rrt.ia^^F  intorprcfjiiif.n  ,,t  life  and  a  more 
natural  eonceptiong|{  caajitari-  *—  -^^.^^i  alike  in 
tFe  hj^aattamih  wpw^        by  Goethe  and  in 

i.betW'''  it,  the  sensuous 

IBOn-sen-  the  speculative 

philosophy  of  (Tei"nja;iy,  uisi.  its  interpretation  of 
all  reality  ia  but.  the  evolution  of  spiritual  life.' 
But  the  most  pofenf  factor  of  all  was  modem 
science,  which  (lemonstrated  in  countless  ways  tlie 
dependence  of  psychical  life  upon  the  body  and 
bodily  conditions,  alike  in  the  experience  of  the 
individual  and  throughout  tlie  entire  range  of  or- 
ganic being.  Tliis  forms  the  starting-point  of  the 
theory  which  with  special  emphasis  now  claims 
the  name  of  monism,  and  rejects  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a  self-sustained  psycliical  "life.  Never- 
theless, as  has  been  well  said  by  so  eminent  a  con- 

•Of.,  e.g.,  Flchte,  Werke,  Iv.  373:  'One  who  in  any  wUe 
admits  tlie  existence  of  a  material  world,  thougii  only  along 
with  and  beside  the  spiritual — dualism  as  they  call  it — ia  no 
philosopher.' 


temporary  thinker  as  Wundt,  this  monism  is  in 
essence  simply  a  reversion  to  the  hylozoism  of  the 
Ionic  philosophers  :  and  it  is  certainly  open  to  doubt 
whether  the  question  is  quite  as  simple  as  monists 
make  out,  and  whether  the  entire  intellectual 
movement  of  centuries  has,  in  so  fundamental  a 
problem,  been  barren  of  all  result,  as  monists  must 
perforce  maintain.  This  point  will  be  further  dealt 
with,  however,  in  the  article  MoNISM  ;  and  it  need 
only  be  said  meanwhile  that  it  is  one  thing  to  think 
of  the  world  as  in  the  last  resort  sundered  into 
absolutely  diverse  provinces,  and  quite  another  tit- 
regard  human  experience  as  embracing  different 
starting-points  and  different  movements,  which  can 
be  brought  into  closer  relations  only  by  degrees 
and  in  virtue  of  progressive  intellectual  effort.  It 
is  impossible  that  dualism  should  constitute  the 
final  phase  of  human  thought;  but,  in  view  of  such 
consummation,  it  has  an  important  function  to  per- 
form, viz.  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  premature 
synthesis,  and  to  insist  upon  a  full  recognition  of 
the  antitheses  actually  present  in  human  experi- 
ence. Dualism,  in  virtue  of  its  precise  definition 
of  concepts,  acts  as  a  corrective  to  that  confusion 
into  which  monism  so  easily  lapses;  and,  to  realize 
the-  value  of  such  a  rOle,  we  need  but  recall  the 
aphorism  of  Bacon  :  '  Veritas  potius  emergit  ex 
errore  quam  ex  confusione.' 

LiTERATUEE.— R.  Eisler,  Worterbuch  der  phitos.  Begriffe^, 
Berlin,  19(19,  s.v.  '  Dualismus ' ;  L.  Stein,  Dualismus  oder 
Monismus  'I  Eine  Untertuchung  iiber  die  doppelte  Wahrheit, 
Berlin,  1909  ;  R.  Eucken,  Geislige  StrOtnungen  der  Gegenwart  *, 
Leipzig,  1909,  p.  170  B.  (an  English  translation  will  appear 
shorUy).  K.  EXJCKEN. 

DUALISM  (American). — The  view  which  has 
obtained  in  several  quarters,  that  an  ethical  dualism 
exists  in  the  religions  of  many  of  the  American 
Indian  tribes,  is  a  wholly  mistaken  one.  No  ethical 
contrast  existed  in  the  native  mind  between  those 
deities  who  assisted  man  and  those  who  were 
actively  hostile  to  him ;  and  it  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  that  such  dualistic  ideas  as  have 
been  found  connected  with  other  religious  concep- 
tions of  American  Indian  peoples  owe  their  origin 
to  contact  with  the  whites.  The  view  that  dualism 
did  exist  arose  from  the  misconceptions  of  early 
missionaries,  assisted  in  many  instances  by  the 
mistranslation  of  native  words. 

'The  idea  that  the  Creelcs  know  anything  ot  a  devil  is  an 
invention  of  the  missionaries '  (Gatscbet,  op.  cit.  infra,  i.  216)l 
*  The  HidaLsa  believe  neither  in  a  hell  nor  a  devil '  (Matthews, 
op.  cit.  ir\fra,  p.  xxii). 

In  some  cases  the  same  word  which  the  mission- 
aries have  employed  to  translate  '  devil '  they  have 
been  compelled  to  use  to  render  '  spirit.  The 
early  missionaries  regarded  the  gods  of  the  Indiana 
as  devils,  and  taught  their  converts  to  look  upon 
them  as  such,  but  in  some  cases  the  natives  dis- 
agreed with  their  teachers,  attempting  to  explain 
to  them  that  their  deities  were  tlie  bringers  of  all 
good  things,  and  by  no  means  evil.  This,  of  course, 
implied  not  that  their  gods  were  'good'  in  the 
ethical  sense,  that  they  loved  rigliteousness  and 
hated  iniquity,  but  that  they  conferred  on  man 
the  merely  material  blessings  necessary  to  savage 
existence.  Winslow,  in  his  Good  News  from  Nev> 
England  (1622),  says  that  the  Indians  worship  a 
good  power  called  Kiehtan,  and  another  '  who,  as 
farre  as  wee  can  conceive,  is  the  Devill,'  named 
Hobbamock,  or  Hobbamoqui.  The  former  of 
those  names  is  merely  the  word  'great'  in  the 
Algonquin  language,  and  is  probably  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Kittanitomt,  the  '  Great  Mauitou ' — a  vague 
term  mentioned  by  Williams  and  other  early 
writers,  and  in  all  probability  manufactured  by 
them  (see  Duponceau,  Lnngues  de  I'Amirique  du 
Nord).  On  the  other  hand,  the  god  whom  Winslow 
likens  to  the  power  of  evil  was,  in  fact,  a  deity 
whose  special  function  was  the  cure  of  diseases; 
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he  was  also  a  protoctor  in  dreaniB,  aud  is  explained 
by  Jarvis  as  '  the  Oke,  or  tutelary  deity,  which 
each  Indian  worships.' 

In  the  religions  conceptions  of  some  tribes  the 
same  god  is  both  'good  and  'evil,'  in  the  sense 
that  he  distributes  equally  joy  and  sorrow.  Thus 
Juruimri,  worshipped  by  the  Uapes  of  Brazil,  is 
the  name  for  the  supernatural  in  general,  from 
which  all  things  come,  good  and  evil.  In  the 
majority  of  Anserican  religions,  however,  the 
supreme  deity  is  '  good '  in  a  purely  material  sense. 
Thus  Aka-Kanet,  sometimes  mentioned  as  the 
father  of  evil  in  the  mythology  of  the  Araucans  of 
Chile,  is,  in  reality,  a  benign  power  throned  in  the 
Pleiades,  who  sends  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  earth. 
In  the  same  way  the  Supay  of  the  Peruvians  and 
the  Mictia  of  the  Nahuatlacans  were  not  embodi- 
ments of  the  evil  principle,  but  simply  gods  of  the 
dead,  corresponding  to  the  classical  Pluto.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  rarely  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil  deities,  when  speaking  of  the  religions  of 
the  northern  tribes ;  and  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
writing  of  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  state  that 
'the  idea  of  a  devU,  a  prince  of  darkness,  they 
first  received  in  later  times  through  the  Europeans.' 

*  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  from  the  Dakotas  them- 
selves,' writes  the  Rev.  G,  H.  Pond,  a  missionary  to  them  for 
eighteen  years,  *  the  least  degree  of  evidence  that  they  divide 
the  gods  into  classes  of  good  and  evil,  and  am  persuaded  that 
those  persons  who  represent  them  as  doing  so  do  it  incon- 
siderately, and  because  it  is  so  natural  to  siibscribe  to  a  long- 
oherished  popular  opinion'  {ap.  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes, 
p.  642).     • 

Myths  have  arisen  in  several  Indian  mythologies 
since  the  tribes  in  whose  religions  they  occur  have 
come  into  contact  with  Europeans.  In  these 
myths  the  concepts  of  good  and  evil,  as  known  to 
civilized  nations,  are  introduced ;  and  several 
myths  have  been  altered  to  bring  the  older 
conceptions  into  line  with  the  newly-introduced 
idea  of  dualism.  The  comparatively  late  introduc- 
tion of  such  views  finds  remarkable  confirmation 
in  the  myths  of  the  Kiche  (Quich6)  of  Guatemala, 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Popol  Vuh,  a  compilation 
of  native  myths  made  by  a  Christianized  Kiche 
scribe  of  the  17th  century.  Dimly  conscious, 
perhaps,  that  his  version  of  these  myths  was 
coloured  by  the  opinions  of  a  lately-adopted 
Christianity,  he  says  of  the  Lords  of  Xibalba,  the 
rulers  of  the  Kiche  Hades  :  '  In  the  old  times  they 
did  not  have  much  power.  They  were  but  annoyers 
and  opposers  of  men,  and,  in  truth,  they  were 
not  regarded  as  gods.'  Speaking  of  the  Mayas, 
Cogolludo  says :  '  The  devil  is  called  by  them 
Xibilba,'  the  derivation  of  which  name  is  from  a 
root  meaning  '  to  fear ' ;  it  relates  to  the  fear 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  death,  and  has  no 
connexion  in  any  way  with  the  idea  of  evil  in  the 
abstract.  The  gods  of  the  American  Indians,  like 
those  of  other  savages,  are  too  anthropomorphic  in 
their  nature,  too  entirely  savage  themselves,  to 
partake  of  higher  ethical  qualities.  Personal  spite 
or  tribal  feuds  may  render  some  more  inimical  than 
others,  but  always  purely  fiom  self-interest,  and 
not  through  a  love  of  evil  for  evil's  sake.  Some, 
again,  favour  man,  but  always  from  similar  motives, 
and  not  from  any  purely  ethical  sense  of  virtue, 
r  LrrKRAiORS.— D.  G.  Brinton,  JUvtlit  of  the.  New  World  (Srd 
ed.  revised),  Philadelphia,  1905;  A.  S.  Gatschet,  Migration 
Legend  o/  the  Creek  Indiant,  Philadelphia,  1884;  P.  S. 
DupoDcean,  L^.ngves  de  I'Amirique  du  A'ord,  Paris,  1838; 
Jarvis,  'Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ind.  Tribes  of  N. 
America'  (in  the  Trant.  o/  iV.V.  Hist.  Soe.,  1819);  G.  H. 
Loskiel,  (Je»eh.  der  Mitt,  der  emng.  Brilder,  Barby,  1789 ; 
Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribet,  Philadelphia,  1861-69;  U.  Spence, 
Popot  Vuh,  London,  1908 ;  W.  Matthews,  Oranunar  of  the 
BOaUa,  New  York,  1873.  LEWIS  SPKNCE. 

DUALISM  (Celtic). — Little  or  nothing  is  known 
to  us  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Celts  as  an 
ethical  religion.  The  references  to  it  in  classical 
writers,  the  evidence  of  inscriptions,  the  Welsh 


and  Irish  texts,  and  the  witness  of  folk-survivals 
reveal  it  almost  wholly  as  a  Nature-religion.  To 
some  extent  the  dualism  which  is  more  or  less 
present  in  all  Nature-religions  characterized  Celtic 
mythology,  but  how  far  it  was  also  an  ethical 
dualism  is  quite  obscure.  As  the  religion  of  a 
people  who  were  largely  engaged  in  agriculture, 
there  was  a  cult  of  divinities  and  spirits  of  growth 
and  fertility  whose  power  and  influence  might  be 
aided  by  magical  ritual.  Opposed  to  growth  and 
fertility  were  blight,  disease,  and  death,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  was  seen  in  pestilence,  in  bad 
seasons,   and  in    the   desolation  of  winter.      As 

frowth  and  fertility  were  the  work  of  beneflcent 
cities,  so  those  evils  were  probably  regarded  as 
brought  about  by  personal  agencies  of  a  super- 
natural and  evil  character.  The  drama  of  Nature 
showed  that  the  sun  was  sometimes  van(}uished  by 
cloud  and  storm,  though  it  soon  renewed  its  vigour; 
that  summer  with  all  its  exuberant  life  died  at  the 
coming  of  winter,  but  that  it  returned  again  full  of 
vitality ;  that  vegetation  perished,  but  tliat  it  re- 
vived annually  in  ample  plenitude.  But  what  was 
true  of  Nature  was  true  also,  in  mythology,  of  the 
personal  and  supernatural  forces  beliind  it.  Benefl- 
cent and  evil  powers  were  in  conflict.  Year  by 
year  the  struggle  went  on,  year  by  year  the  gocfs 
of  growth  suftered  deadly  harm,  but  appeared 
again  as  triumphant  conquerors  to  renew  the 
struggle  once  more.  Myth  came  to  speak  of  this 
perennial  conflict  as  having  happened  once  for  all, 
as  if  some  gods  had  perished  in  spite  of  their  im- 
mortality. But  the  struggle,  nevertheless,  went 
on  year  by  year.  The  go&  might  perish,  but  only 
for  a  time.  They  were  immortal ;  they  only 
seemed  to  be  wounded  and  to  die. 

Such  a  dualistic  mythology  as  this  seems  to  be 
represented  by  the  euhemerized  account  of  the 
battles  between  Fomorians  and  Tuatha  D6  Danann 
in  the  Irish  texts.  Whatever  the  Fomorians  were 
in  origin,  whether  the  gods  of  aboriginal  tribes  in 
Ireland,  or  of  a  group  of  Celtic  tribes  at  war  with 
another  group,  it  is  evident  that  they  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  evil  and  malicious,  and  could  thus 
be  equated  with  the  baneful  personages  already 
known  to  Celtic  mythology  as  hostile  to  the  gods 
of  growth  and  fertility.  It  is  evident  tliat  the 
Irish  Celts  possessed  a  somewhat  elaborate  mythi- 
cal rendering  of  the  dualism  of  Nature,  and  this 
seems  to  survive  in  the  account  of  the  battle  or 
battles  of  Magtured.  But,  after  the  Christianizing 
of  Ireland,  the  old  gods  had  gradually  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  kings  and  warriors,  and  this  euhemerizing 
process  was  completed  by  the  annalists.  Hence  in 
the  account  of  the  battles,  while  it  is  evident  that 
in  some  aspects  the  hostile  forces  are  more  than 
human,  the  gods  are  described  as  kings  and  great 
warriors  or  as  craftsmen.  The  Fomorians  appear 
as  the  baneful  race,  more  or  less  demoniac,  in- 
habiting Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  the  Tuatha 
D6  Danann.  But  we  also  hear  of  the  Firbolgs  and 
other  peoples,  who  are  clearly  the  aboriginal  races 
of  Irelanc^  and  whose  gods  the  Fomorians  are  some- 
times said  to  be.  The  Tuatha  D6  Danann  are 
certainly  the  gods  of  the  Irish  Celts  or  of  some 
large  group  of  them. 

Early  Irish  literature  knew  only  one  batUe  of  Magtured,  in 
which  Firbolgs  and  Fomorians  were  overthrown  together.  But 
in  later  accounts  the  battle  is  duplicated,  and  the  first  fight 
takes  place  at  Magtured  iu  Mayo,  and  the  second  at  Magtured 
in  Sligo,  twenty-seven  years  after  the  first.  In  the  firsL  battle 
the  leader  of  the  Tuatha  Vi  Danann,  Nuada,  loses  his  hand,  and 
for  this  reason  the  kingdom  is  temporarily  taken  from  him 
and  given  to  Bres,  the  son  of  a  Fomorian  by  a  woman  of  the 
Tuatha  D6  Danann.  There  is  the  usual  Inconsistency  of  myth 
here  and  elsewhere  in  these  notices.  The  Tuatha  D6  Danann 
have  just  landed  in  Ireland,  but  already  some  of  them  have 
united  with  the  Fomorians  in  marriage.  This  inconsistency 
escaped  the  euhemoriiing  chroniclers,  but  it  clearly  points  to 
the  fact  that  Fou\orians  and  Tuatlia  DiS  Danann  were  super- 
natural and  Divine,  uot  human  races  successively  arriving  In 
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Ireland,  and,  though  in  conflict,  yet,  like  conflicting  barbarous 
tribes,  ocoaaioually  uniting  in  marri^je.  The  second  battle  took 
place  DO  Samhaiu  (Nov.  let),  the  festival  which  began  the  Celtic 
winter  (see  Fkstivals  [Celtic]).  Meanwhile  the  Tuatha  D6 
Danann  had  been  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Fomorians  and 
to  perform  menial  duties  for  them,  in  spite  of  their  having  been 
conquerors.  This  shows  that  the  euhemerists  probably  mis- 
understood the  old  luyths,  which  may  have  been  known  to  them 
only  in  a  garbled  form.  Myths  must  have  told  of  the  temporary 
defeat  and  subjection  of  the  beneficent  Nature-gods,  followed 
by  their  final  triumph,  not  of  a  subjection  after  a  victory. 
Following  the  anualistic  account,  we  find  that  the  exactions 
demanded  by  Bres  led  to  discontent.  For  his  niggardliness  he 
was  satirized  by  a  poet,  and  'nought  but  decay  was  on  him 
from  that  hour.'  Meanwhile  Nuada  had  recovered  his  hand, 
and  Bres  was  forced  to  abandon  the  throne.  In  grief  and  anger 
he  went  to  collect  an  army  from  his  father,  who  sent  him  to 
Balor  and  to  Indech.  These  assembled  their  forces  and  pre- 
y  ^red  to  attack  the  Tuatha  D^  Danann.  In  the  course  of  the 
battl'*  which  followed,  Indech  wounded  Ogma  (probably  a 
culture- jod),  and  Balor  (a  personification  of  the  evil  eye)  slew 
Nuada,  but  himself  received  a  mortal  wound  from  Lug  (perhaps 
a  8un-god).  This  put  an  end  to  the  battle ;  the  Fomorians  were 
routed,  and  fled  to  their  own  part  of  the  country. 

Another  inconsistency  ia  tne  euhemerized  account  is  that, 
while  the  first  battle  is  fought  on  Beltane,  the  beginning  of 
summer,  the  second  is  fought  on  Samhain.  One  would  natur- 
ally expect  that  powers  of  blight  would  be  represented  as 
vanquished  not  on  a  winter  but  on  a  summer  festival.  Perhaps 
the  old  myths  told  of  the  defeat  and  subjection  of  the  gods  on 
Samhain,  and  of  their  victory  over  the  powers  of  blight  on 
Beltane. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Fomorians,  in  their  opposition 
to  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  and  from  the  sinister 
character  assigned  to  them  in  folk-tradition,  had 
come  to  be  regarded  in  mythology  as  identical  with 
beings  who,  to  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  represented  the 
powers  of  Nature  which  were  hostile  to  man  and 
to  his  gods.  Blight,  disease,  fog,  winter,  the  raging 
sea,  and  all  influences  of  evil  are  personified  in  the 
Fomorians.  Before  them  men  trembled,  yet  they 
were  not  wholly  cast  down,  for  they  knew  that 
the  bright  immortal  gods,  who  gave  light  and 
caused  growth,  were  on  their  side  and  fought 
against  their  enemies.^ 

A  similar  euhemeiized  version  of  old  dualistic 
myths,  though  presented  in  a  more  romantic  form, 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  "Welsh  story  of  Llikld 
and  Llevdys. 

LlOdd  is  an  old  divinity  (perhaps  the  equivalent  of  the  Irish 
Nnada)  who,  in  this  story,  figures  as  a  king  of  Britain.  Uis 
country  ia  subjected  to  three  plagues :  that  of  the  race  of  the 
Coranians,  who  hear  every  whisper  wherever  it  is  spoken ;  that 
of  a  shriek  beard  all  over  the  island  on  May  Eve,  which  scares 
every  one,  and  leaves  animals,  trees,  earth,  and  water  barren  ; 
and  that  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  year's  supply  of 
food.  From  these  three  plagues  Llevelys  by  his  aflvice  releases 
LlOdd  and  his  people.  lie  gives  him  insects  which  he  must 
bruise  in  water.  Then,  having  called  together  his  people  and 
the  Coranians,  be  is  to  throw  the  water  over  them.  It  will  poison 
the  Coranians,  but  do  no  harm  to  the  men  of  bis  own  race. 
The  second  plague  is  caused  by  the  attack  made  on  the  dragon 
of  the  land  by  a  foreign  dragon,  and  Llevelys  instructs  LlQdd 
how  to  capture  both.  This  is  done,  and  LlOdd  buries  them  in  a 
kiatvaen  at  Dtnas  Emreis  in  Snowdon.  The  third  plague  is 
caused  by  a  mighty  magician  who,  while  every  one  is  lulled  to 
■leep  by  his  m:^c,  carries  oft  the  store  of  provisions.  LlOdd 
must,  therefore,  watch,  and,  whenever  he  feels  a  desire  to 
sleep,  must  plunge  into  a  cauldron  of  cold  water.  Following 
this  advice,  he  captures  and  overpowers  the  magician,  who  be- 
comes his  vassal  (Loth,  Mabinonion,  Paris,  188<J,  L  173).  The 
Coranians  are  described  in  the  Triads  as  a  hostile  race  of  in- 
▼aders,  and,  contrary  to  this  story,  they  are  said  never  to  have 
left  the  island  (lx)th,  ii.  266,  274).  But  the  method  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  as  well  as  the  incidents  of  the  dragons  and  the 
magician,  shows  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  actual  tribes.  As 
Bhys  has  shown,  they  may  be  a  race  of  dwarfs,  their  name  prob- 
ably being  derived  from  c&rTf  'dwarf.'  They  also  survive  in 
Welsh  folk-belief  as  a  kind  of  mischievous  fairies(Ce^tu:  Heathen- 
dom,  London,  1&S8,  p.  606 ;  ct.  the  Breton  dwarf  fairies,  the 
Corr  and  Corrigan). 

The  question  arises  whether  there  is  not  here  something 
Anal(vou8  to  the  strife  of  Fomorians  and  Tuatha  D6  Danann. 
In  all  three  incidents  we  have  a  whole  realm  suffering  from 
plagues ;  in  the  last  two,  fertility  and  plenty  are  destroyed, 
women  lose  their  hope  of  offspring,  animals  and  vegetation  are 
blighted,  and  food  ia  stolen  away.  The  dragon  plague  occurs 
<»i  Hay-day  (Beltane),  and  in  a  Triad  the  plague  of  the  Cor- 
anians has  its  place  taken  by  that  of  March  Malaen  from  beyond 
the  sea,  and  ia  called  *  the  oppression  of  the  1st  of  May.'    Rhys 


1  For  the  account  of  the  battles,  see  Harl.  MS  6280,  text  and 
tr.  in  nCei  xii.  [1891]  69  ff.  Cf.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Cours 
de  litt.  eelt.f  vol.  ii.  [Paris,  1884}  passim ;  and  for  the  probable 
original  character  of  the  Fomorians,  see  art.  Celts  in  voL  iii. 
p.  282*. 


has  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  March  to  More,  a  Fomorian 
king  who  levied  a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  their  children,  corn, 
and  milk  on  the  Kemedians  every  Samhain  eve,  and  has  also 
shown  that  Malaen  is  perhaps  connected  with  words  denoting 
something  demoniac  (op.  cit.  609). 

The  incidents  of  the  Welsh  story  may  be  based  on  earlier 
myths  or  on  ritual  customs  embodying  the  belief  in  powers  hostile 
to  growth  and  fertility  and  to  their  gods.  LlOdd,  like  Nuada, 
is  probably  a  god  of  growth,  and  this  may  be  referred  to  in  the 
ta^,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  he  overcomes  beings  who  cause 
dearth  and  barrenness,  but  in  the  fact  that  his  generosity  and 
liberality  in  giving  meat  and  drink  to  all  who  sought  them  are 
particularly  mentioned.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  why  the 
hostility  should  have  been  most  active  on  May-day,  but  this 
may  be  a  misunderstanding,  as  in  the  Irish  story,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  dragons  are  overcome  on  May-eve. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  dualistic  myths  were 
connected  with  ritual  acts.  Another  romantic 
Welsh  story,  hased  upon  an  earlier  myth,  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  this. 

Llfidd  had  a  daughter  Creidylad,  who  was  to  wed  Gwythur, 
but  before  the  wedding  Gwyn  abducted  her.  A  fight  ensued, 
in  which  Qwyn  was  victorious,  forcing  one  of  his  antagonists  to 
eat  bis  dead  father's  heart.  On  this,  King  Arthur  interfered, 
and  commanded  that  Creidylad  should  stay  at  her  father's 
house,  while  Gwyn  and  Gwythur  were  to  fight  for  her  every 
year  on  the  1st  of  May  until  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Then  the 
victor  should  gain  her  hand  (Loth,  i.  269 f.). 

The  myth  on  which  this  story  is  hased  may  have 
arisen  as  explanatory  of  actual  ritual  combats  in 
Avhich  the  beneficent  and  hurtful  powers  were  re- 
presented dramatically.  Traces  of  these  ritual 
combats  survived  in  folk-custom. 

Thus,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  on  May-day  a  young  girl  was  made 
Queen  of  the  May,  and  was  attended  by  a  'captain'  and  several 
other  persons.  There  was  also  a  Queen  of  Winter  and  her  com- 
pany. Both  parties  were  symbolically  arrayed,  and  met  in 
mimic  combat  on  the  May  festival.  If  the  Queen  of  the  May 
was  captured,  she  was  ransomed  by  her  men  for  a  sum  of  money, 
which  was  then  spent  on  a  feast  in  which  all  joined  (Train,  Isle 
of  Man,  Douglas,  1845,  ii.  118). 

Such  mimic  lights  between  human  representa- 
tives of  Summer  and  Winter  are  common  in  Euro- 
pean folk-custom,  and  are  survivals  from  primitive 
ritual,  which  was  intended  magically  to  assist  the 
beneficent  powers  of  growth  in  their  combat  with 
those  of  blight  and  death,  while  at  the  same  time 
auguries  of  the  probable  fertility  of  the  season 
were  no  doubt  drawn  from  the  course  of  the  fight 
(for  examples,  see  Grimm,  Teut,  Myth.,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1880-8,  ii.  764  f.  ;  Erazer,  GB^  1900, 
ii.  99  f.)-  The  ritual  was  connected  with  the  dual- 
istic idea  of 

*a  quarrel  or  war  between  the  two  powers  of  the  year.  .  .  . 
Summer  and  Winter  are  at  war  with  one  another,  exactly  like 
Day  and  Night ;  Day  and  Summer  gladden,  as  Night  and 
Winter  vex  the  world.'  In  the  ritual  '  Summer  conies  off 
victorious,  and  Winter  Is  defeated ;  the  people  supply,  as  it 
were,  the  chorus  of  spectators,  and  break  out  into  praises  of  the 
conqueror'  (Grimm,  702,  764). 

But,  as  tlie  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
ritual  were  gradually  forgotten,  the  mythical  ideas 
which  they  dramatized  would  be  expressed  ditler- 
ently — in  some  cases,  perhaps,  more  elaborately. 
Both  myth  and  ritual  of  a  dualistic  kind  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  story  of  Creidylad,  tlie  daugliter  of 
a  god  of  growtli.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  impossible  that 
the  stories  of  the  battle  of  Magtured  may  have 
owed  something  to  the  suggestiveness  of  those 
ritual  combats.  These  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  when  the  vigour  of  the  powers  of 
growth  had  increased,  and  that  of  the  powers  of 
blight  had  as  clearly  decreased.  This,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  result  of  a  long  combat,  was  so 
represented  in  the  ritual  and  described  in  myth. 

In  general  the  ritual  of  the  Celtic  festivals  was 
largely  directed  to  aiding  the  sun  and  other  powers 
by  which  fertility  was  increased.  The  uonfire 
which  had  so  prominent  a  place  on  these  occasions 
was  a  kind  of  sun-charm  (see  Eestivals  [Celtic]). 
It  is  probable  also  that  the  human  victims  slain  at 
an  earlier  time  at  these  festivals,  as  representatives 
of  the  spirit  or  god  of  vegetation,  were  later  re- 
garded as  sacrifices  ofTered  to  propitiate  the  evil 
powers  which  arrayed  themselves  against  man  and 
his  beneficent  deities,  unless  they  were  simply 
regarded  as  propitiating  the  latter. 
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The  activity  of  hostile  powers  of  bliglit  was 
naturally  greater  in  winter,  and  this  appears  to  be 
referred  to  botli  in  tales  in  Irish  texts  which  are 
the  ddbris  of  old  niytlis,  and  in  popular  traditional 
beliefs.  In  these,  demoniac  beings  of  all  kinds  are 
regarded  as  peculiarly  active  and  malevolent  at 
Saiuhain  (the  beginning  of  winter).  'Malignant 
bird-Hocks'  issue  from  the  hell-gate  of  Ireland 
every  Samliain-eve,  to  blight  the  crops  and  to 
kill  animals.  '  Demon  women '  always  appear  on 
that  night,  and  they  resemble  the  Samfutnach,  a 
Noveuil)er  demon  believed  in  the  Highlands  to 
steal  children  and  work  other  mischief.  The 
activity  of  witches  and  other  evil  beings,  of  fairies 
who  abduct  human  beings,  and  of  the  dead  at  that 
time  is  also  suggestive  in  this  connexion  (see  Joyce, 
Social  Mist,  of  Anc.  Ireland,  1903,  ii.  556  ;  JiCel  x. 
[1889]  214,  225,  xxiv.  [1903]  172 ;  Celtic  Magazine, 
ix.  [1883]  209).  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
demoniac  beings  of  later  Celtic  superstition  were 
not  simply  older  benelicent  gods  or  spirits  to  whom 
an  evil  cliaracter  had  been  assigned  as  the  result  of 
the  ado]}tion  of  a  new  religion ;  it  is  probable  that 
already  in  pagan  times  they  represented  the  powers 
of  Nature  in  its  more  hostile  aspects. 

Thus,  though  the  evidence  for  Celtic  dualism  is 
not  extensive,  and  is  largely  inferential,  there  is  no 
rea.son  to  doubt  that  a  certain  belief  in  opposing 
powers,  such  as  is  a  necessary  part  of  all  Nature- 
religions,  did  exist.  How  far  that  ever  became  a 
more  ethical  dualism  is  quite  unknown. 

LiTBRATURE. — This  is  sufficiently  given  in  the  article.  See 
also  MacCuUoch,  Religum  of  the  Ancient  Celts,  Edin.,  1011. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

DUALISM  (Egyptian).— I.  General.— Egyp- 
tian religion  exhibits,  '  fossilized  '  in  the  different 
stratifications  of  its  various  religious  periods,  the 
whole  series  of  dualistic  notions  that  we  find  to-day 
in  all  the  other  religions.  Thus,  in  a  good  many 
of  the  chapters  of  the  different  '  Books  of  the 
Dead,'  we  find  traces  of  a  pre-historio  period  when 
dualism,  in  the  humblest  sense  of  the  term,  may 
be  seen  in  process  of  formation,  and  in  a  form 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  what  exists  at  pre- 
sent among  numerous  black  tribes  of  the  African 
continent.  Every  good  or  bad  incident  experi- 
enced or  observed  by  the  individual  is  the  work  of 
•  spirits,'  visible  or  invisible  (see  Demons  and 
Spirits  [Egyp.]) ;  every  occurrence  of  which  man 
feels  the  counter-blow  is  the  result  of  these  en- 
counters. In  this  Egyptian  realm  of  primitive 
religion,  as  in  every  other  part  of  creation,  no 
single  spirit  is  specifically  good  or  bad  (generally 
speaking,  however,  the  tendency  is  towards  the 
pessimistic  side,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  savage  notions)  ;  all  spirits  are  irritable,  and 
hungry,  and  simply  try  to  gratify  their  instincts, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  of  all  other  beings  of 
the  visible  world.  But  the  personal  experiences 
gathered  from  generations  of  Egyptians,  and  col- 
lected by  sorcerer-priests,  led  to  the  notion  that 
these  spirits  were  under  the  command  of  stronger 
spirits,  who  were  their  masters.  It  is  not  even 
said  that  these  masters  are  good  ;  they  are  simply 
the  controllers  of  beings  whose  attacks  are  feared 
by  man. 

Men's  business  is  to  try  to  steal  from  the  most 
powerful  spirits  the  knowledge  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  them,  to  seize  their  arms,  and,  above 
all,  to  disguise  themselves  as  these  very  spirits 
themselves.  Men,  therefore,  always  pretend  to 
'  be '  sucli  and  such  spirits  or  gods,  in  order  to 
have  more  power  ;  but  such  substitution  does  not 
involve  any  conclusion  as  to  a  permanent  char- 
acter of  good-will  or  even  of  protection  so  far  as 
the  spirit  is  concerned  in  whose  name  they  act  or 
claim  to  act.  Fugitive  traits  of  dualism  appear. 
Alliance  or  identification  with  the  most  i)owerful 


s|>irits  necessitates  an  attempt  at  classification 
and  the  attributing  to  a  certam  number  of  them 
of  the  permanent  characteristics  of  beings  useful, 
or  even  to  a  certain  extent  favourable,  to  man. 
They  are  not  yet  called  beneficent.  A  tacit 
alliance  is  forniea  between  certain  spirits  and  cer- 
tain men,  with  a  tendency  to  mutual  obligations, 
hosed  on  experimental  utility.  At  the  same  time, 
the  classification  of  '  spirits  (and  of  the  good  and 
bad  forces  controlled  by  them)  ceases  to  be  an 
individual  appreciation.  The  knowledge  acquired, 
by  traditional  teaching,  of  the  means  (formulae, 
talismans,  mimetic  disguises,  etc.)  of  working  upon 
these  spirits  brings  into  existence,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  initiated,  a  list  of  the  powers  that  arj 
generally  hostile  or  sympathetic.  The  use  of  this 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  at  first  to  a  social  class 
or  tribal  group. 

In  certain  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
which  are  evidently  of  less  remote  composition, 
we  see  the  properly  so-called  dualistic  notion  of  a 
permanent  conllict  between  the  different  kinds  of 
important  spirits  very  nearly  taking  definite  sepa- 
rate shape,  with  an  idea  of  an  earthly  opposition 
(giving,  of  course,  the  word  '  earth,'  or  '  universe,' 
the  very  narrow  sense  of  that  patch  of  ground  in- 
habited by  the  group  in  question).  The  observa- 
tion of  the  actions  of  animate  beings,  and  of  natural 
incidents  and  phenomena,  and  the  ettbrts  to  con- 
nect cause  and  effect,  lead  to  a  more  or  less 
laboured  adjustment  of  this  elementary  co-ordi- 
nation. Light  and  darkness,  health  and  sickness, 
calm  and  storm,  abundance  and  want,  range  them- 
selves in  two  armies,  into  whose  ranks  step  the 
various  visible  beings  (fauna  and  flora),  then  the 
terrestrial  invisible  beings,  then  the  beings  of  the 
'  regions,'  and  of  the  winds  and  the  stars  (these  last 
three  classes  having  a  tendency  to  assume  the 
characteristics  of  ordinary  beings  well-  or  ill- 
disposed  to  men  ;  the  Cat  of  the  Ashdn-tree  in 
HeliopolLs,  the  Ibis,  and  the  cow-goddesses,  e.g., 
o])posing  the  reptiles  and  lizards,  who  are  the  con- 
stant enemies  of  man).  (Jods  analogous  to  the 
Mo-acha  and  Shi-acha  of  the  Ainu  (gods  of  calm 
and  of  the  tempest,  and  mutual  enemies ;  see 
AiNUS,  §  i6,  vol.  i.  p.  242),  or  to  the  South-West 
Wind  of  Chalda;a,  appear  in  the  Nile  Valley. 

This  dualism,  crude  as  it  is,  may  reach  a  rough 
grouping  of  opposed  deities,  with  a  relative  hier- 
archy of  spirits  or  secondary  beings  enrolled  in  the 
ranks  of  the  two  armies.  The  first  attempts  at 
cosmogonical  explanations  lead  to  the  appearance 
in  the  texts  of  the  same  quasi-necessary  grouping, 
on  the  side  of  the  good  army,  of  the  oeings  who 
preside  over  the  creation  and  the  preservation 
of  light,  of  the  fertilizing  waters,  and  the  supply  of 
nourishment  and  necessary  things.  The  notion — 
still  obscure,  but  in  existence — presents  itself  of  a 
state  of  things,  an  '  order,'  over  which  these  beings 
preside,  which  is  their  work  ;  and,  as  life  and  the 
continuation  of  species  depend  upon  this  order, 
an  alliance  necessarily  springs  up  between  the 
Divine   beings    controlling   it   and    the    man    of 

Egypt.' 

Of  course  this  dualism  is  exclusively  natural- 
istic, and  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  moral 
element.  All  that  we  have  as  yet  is  certain  per- 
manent 'beneficent'  functions  associated  with 
certain  gods,  and  continuous  hostile  energies 
associated  with  certain  others.  The  hierarchies 
are  confused  and  badly  organized,  because  of  the 
widely  dis.similar  sources  from  which  the  different 
combatants  come  :  a  number  of  Divine  beings  were 
neutral,  or  only  intermittently  active;  and,  as  a 

I  This  curious  process — necessarilj'  a  long  one — may  be  seen 
fairly  well  in  the  efforts  of  the  successive  commentators  on 
ch.  17  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  or  in  certain  ancient  part* 
of  the  Pyramid  texts. 
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more  general  rule  still,  tlieir  character  of  good  or  bad 
arose  from  what  they  had  accomplished  by  their 
energy  (kUling,  stinging,  devouring,  tearing,  etc.) 
in  the  service  of  a  good  or  bad  goid — not  by  their 
free  choice,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  were  slaves, 
or  forcibly  detained  spirits,  in  the  service  of  such 
and  such  a  master.  This  is  the  condition  of  most 
of  the  '  spirits '  bequeathed  by  pre-historic  times 
to  the  Theban  descriptions  (paintings  or  writings) 
of  the  Other-world  ;  and  likewise  of  nearly  all  the 
genii  and  demons  of  animal  aspect. 

Poor  as  a  dualistic  classilication  based  on  such 
processes  may  appear  to  us,  nevertheless,  once  this 
point  is  reached,  the  system  already  contains  the 
fundamental  element — the  antagonism  of  the  forces 
upon  which  the  world's  progress  depends.  Though 
it  seems  at  first  a  difficult  thing  to  admit,  still  it 
may  be  adimied  tliat  the  mastery  of  the  idea  of 
a  moral  dualism  is  much  less  dilficult  to  attain 
from  this  point  than  was  the  original  compre- 
hension of  the  idea  of  the  antagonism  of  purely 
material  order  and  disorder. 

2.  Conditions  peculiar  to  Egypt. — A  system  of 
cosmogonic  dualism  like  the  above,  generally 
achieved  through  the  creation  of  myths,  lias  been 
formed  nearly  everyivhere  by  difl'erent  religions. 
But  it  has  stopi)ed,  as  a  rule,  among  savage  peoples, 
at  the  limits  of  ascertained  knowledge,  and  has 
usually  tended  to  end  in  pessimistic  inaction.  The 
future  of  a  dualism  which  has  reached  this  point 
in  development  lies  in  the  idea  of  the  possible, 
then  necessary,  co-operation  of  man — and  that 
without  assuming  any  idea  of  a  moral  element ; 
it  is  the  much  simpler  case  of  the  conviction  that 
man  can  help  the  superior  beings  to  maintain 
order  in  the  material  world,  and  even,  in  a  more 
hnmble  way,  that  he  can  render  material  aid  to 
the  useful  beings  in  their  struggle  against  their 
enemies.  This  idea,  tliough  instinctive,  cannot 
be  crystallized  without  important  preliminary  in- 
dications sujiplied  by  Nature.  These  enable  even 
elementary  religions  to  abstract  from  the  tumult 
and  chaos  of  the  innumerable  phenomena  of 
Nature  a  relatively  clear  vision  of  the  great  stmg- 

fles  of  the  elements,  climatic  and  geographical. 
n  tills  respect  Egypt  has  been  trnly  a  privileged 
country  (see  §  3,  and  Calendar  [Egyptian]). 

3.  Principal  elements. — If  we  now  turn  to  in- 
vestigate the  separate  elements  that  united  to 
form  a  dnaliBtic  qrstem  in  Egypt,  we  find  (leaving 
out  of  account  the  innumerable  secondary  forma- 
tive elements)  three  chief  groups  :  (1)  the  Nile 
and  its  valley  as  opposed  to  the  desert ;  (2)  the 
supposed  strife  of  the  stars  in  the  vault  of  heaven 
or  in  the  invisible  sky  of  the  '  lower  world '  ;  and 
(3)  the  struggle  between  the  sun  and  the  powers 
of  darkness,  taking  the  place  of  the  struggle  of 
the  stars.  The  whole  becomes  gradually  more 
closely  bound  together. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  first  group  is  the  most 
ancient.  A  negative  evidence  seems  to  follow  from  the  positive 
fact  that  the  antagonism  of  the  deciert  and  the  verdant  soil  of 
the  valley  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  ritual  texts,  le{;cnd8,  or 
Iconography  down  to  a  very  late  date.  Even  the  assimilation, 
affirmed  throughout  Eg.vptology,  of  Osiris  with  the  valley,  and 
of  his  enemy  Set  with  the  lonely  destructive  desert,  is  found,  on 
thorough  examination,  to  be  an  assertion  of  very  lato  date, 
due  to  naturalistic  symbolism ;  and  i'lutarch  is  still  the  best 
authority  to  refer  to  in  this  matter. 

Whatever  its  actual  date,  this  '  naturalistic ' 
division  of  dnalism  never  came  into  the  complete 
body  of  doctrine  except  in  the  form  of  a  comple- 
mentary explanation.  A  goodly  proportion  of  the 
pre-historic  texts  preserved  in  the  Pyramid  ver- 
sions i.s,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  to  the  motions 
and  supposed  struggles  in  the  firmament,  and  their 
direct  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  can  be 
clearly  deduced  from  an  examination  of  Egyptian 
beliefs.  The  positions  of  the  planets  and  constel- 
lations, the  sadden  appearance  of  such  bodies  as 


meteors,  shooting  stars,  and  comets,  are  regarded 
as  manifestations  of  opposing  shocks,  of  struggles 
to  maintain  or  to  destroy  the  order  of  the  universe. 
It  is  worth  observing  that,  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, the  sun  has  very  little  importance  in  itself ; 
its  beneficent  influence  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the 
oldest  beliefs,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  question 
of  its  filling  any  creative  role  whatever.  This  fact 
can  be  explained,  partly  at  least,  by  the  small 
importance,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  of  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  heating  force,  or  of  the  period 
of  its  stay,  light  being  as  yet  the  sun's  chief 
beneficent  activity.  The  Egyptian  had  not  yet 
connected  its  visible  course  with  the  succession  of 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year — these  were  the 
work  of  the  stars,  of  Sotliis,  the  Great  Bear,  etc. 
The  moon  seems  early  to  have  attained  a  more 
definite  character;  its  name  of  Ahi  ('the  Com- 
batant ')  is  a  relic  of  a  time  when  this  planet  held 
an  important  place  in  the  Egyptian's  studies. 

On  a  close  examination  of  the  dualistic  organiza- 
tion based  upon  the  orbits  and  influences  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  two  periods  can  be  distinguished 
in  these  times  at  once  so  remote  and  yet  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  starting-point.  In  one  of  these 
periods,  the  principal  rOle  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  gjoups  of  demons  and  spirits  who  control 
a  certain  part  of  the  celestial  world — a  region, 
a  constellation,  etc.  (see  Demons  [Egyp.]) — and 
ensure  the  safe  journey  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  constantly  guarding  them  from  the  various 
monsters  lying  in  wait  throughout  the  whole  firma- 
ment. (About  a  fifth  of  the  Pyramid  texts  relate 
to  this  subject.)  Groups  of  secondary  spirits  or 
vassals,  with  no  individual  personality,  are  ranged 
around  the  combatants  in  each  encounter,  or  are 
localized  in  a  certain  spot  (bands  of  jackal  spirits, 
monkey  sjjirits,  etc. ) ;  others,  such  as  the  hunmamit, 
form  a  bodyguard  ifor  the  sun  ;  and  their  import- 
ance decreases  proportionately  as  the  sun  assumes 
a  personality  and  importance  for  itself.  These 
spirits  gradually  become  groups  of  angels  with  no 
definite  function,  and  in  the  end  are  practically 
confounded  with  the  rays,  or  vital  forces,  of  the 
sun. 

In  tlie  second  period,  the  antagonism  of  the 
world  becomes  accentuated,  and  the  sun's  beneficent 
jtrotective  role  is  defined  over  against  a  certain 
number  of  stars.  These  play  a  more  active  part, 
wliile  the  spirits  of  the  regions  fall  into  the  back- 
ground. "These  stars  are  early  deified  and  regarded 
as  figures  or  images  of  the  gods  rather  than  as  the 
dwellings  of  groups  of  spirits.  They  are  described 
in  the  texts  as  accompanying  the  sun,  preparing 
the  way  for  it,  defending  it,  battling  unceasingly. 
Several  deities  of  the  Nile  Valley,  who  were  not 
stellar  deities  originally,  show  a  tendency  to  become 
confused  with  these  gods  of  the  sky,  and  take  a 
position  on  board  the  sun's  barque.  They  all 
employ  their  time  guiding  the  barque,  reciting  in- 
cantations, and  pointing  out  dangers.  The  paint- 
ings of  the  Theban  period,  thougli  of  very  much 
later  date,  contain  an  exact  picture  of  that  period, 
and  on  the  whole  agree  in  essentials  with  the 
Pyramid  texts.  A  steady  succession  of  dangers 
(in  which  the  pikes,  harpoons,  arrows,  and  lances 
of  the  gods  play  as  important  a  part  as  the  magic 
formula;)  is  painfully  surmounted  by  virtue  of 
untiring  efl'orts.  The  sun  is  guided,  protected,  and 
sustained,  but  never  directs  anything  itself.  It  is 
not  a  chief  ;  it  simply  submits  passively  to  attacks 
and  defences.  The  cosmogonic  order  and  well- 
being  always  win  the  day,  but  never  decisively. 
For,  although  the  army  of  the  good  gods  is  steadily 
getting  into  better  orcfer,  so  also  is  that  of  the  bad 
gods.  The  conception  is  not  yet  formed  that  the 
Kbdfiot  is  the  personal  work  of  the  sun,  but  the 
fundamental  idea  is  already  there — that  the  Kixriua 
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{maait)  depeuib  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  sun's 
action.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Ajxipi,  the  single 
giant  adversary  of  the  sun,  to  begin  with,  gathers 
round  him  as  liis  helpers  all  the  isolated  spirits 
who  had  been  warring  on  their  own  account  in  the 
primitive  struggle.  These  were  the  serpent  gods 
of  every  kind,  the  boa  {e.if.,  Book  of  tne  Dead, 
ch,  4U)  or  serpent  naja,  and  all  those  serpents  so 
\-ividly  portrayed  in  the  group  of  curious  texts  of 
the  I'yramid  of  Unas  against  serpents ;  also  a 
whole  section  of  the  crocodile  gods  of  the  marshes 
of  the  sky  ;  and,  finally,  the  earliest  adversaries  of 
the  ^ood  stars :  the  ass  who  tried  to  destroy  the 
son  m  the  heavenly  deserts,  the  sow  who  tried  to 
devour  the  moon,  the  giant  tortoise,  the  fantastic 
monsters  of  the  Theban  frescoes,  the  gazelles  with 
serpents'  heads,  etc.  Thus  narrowed  down  into 
a  duel  between  light  and  darkness,  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil  is  imagined  and  described 
as  taking  place  during  the  hours  of  the  night,  when 
the  sun  was  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  lower  world  is  peopled  with  '  friends '  and 
'enemies,'  under  the  form  of  thousands  of  spirits 
helping  or  attacking  the  groups  of  gods  who  pro- 
tect the  sun  in  its  course.  The  upper  and  lower 
heavens  are  thus  peopled,  like  the  earth,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  great  opposing  forces. 

The  evolution  of  this  originally  stellar  dualism 
ends,  after  several  thousands  of  years,  in  solar 
dualism.  The  sun  Ra  gradually  ceases  to  be  a 
protected  god,  and  becomes  a  protector.  The 
KJir/to;  is  no  longer  merely  the  result  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  it  is  his  work.  He  becomes  the  type  of 
every  beneficent  energy  ;  he  becomes  the  creator  ; 
he  is,  therefore,  the  natural  chief  of  everything  that 
contributes  to  conlirm  his  work.  The  magnihoence 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Theban  period,  when  describ- 
ing Ra  (the  classic  sun)  or  Aten  (the  sun  of  Amama 
religion),  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  conception 
then  formed  of  the  rdle  of  the  sun,  the  supreme 
god.  The  fresco  of  Siphtah  and  the  paintings  of 
Seti  I.  in  the  royal  hypogees  of  Thebes,  show  very 
well,  though  with  too  much  mysticism  at  times, 
the  very  strenuous  struggle  which  the  sun  carries 
on  without  a  break  against  the  disturbers  of  his 
work ;  and  in  the  world  of  darkness,  where  the 
'enemies  of  Ka'  are  undergoing  all  sorts  of 
punishments,  the  notion  already  appears  that  'hos- 
tility to  Ra '  could  consist  not  only  in  a  struggle 
against  material  light  and  order,  but  also  in  the 
combat  with  everything  tliat  is  in  any  way  what- 
ever a  consequence  or  necessary  complement  of  this 
light  and  order.  This  step,  which  was  of  the 
highest  importance  for  the  broadening  of  the 
nature  of  dualism,  was  due  to  the  combination  of 
solar  dualism  with  the  idea  that  the  demiurgical 
work  of  the  sun  went  on  after  the  creation,  through 
the  descendants  placed  by  the  sun  on  this  earth. 
If  the  Egyptian  Ra,  Lord  of  Order,  was  developed 
by  means  similar  to  those  producing  the  eartnly 
role  of  the  Chaldiean  Shamasn,  and  if  the  disturbers 
of  the  Egyptian  itAo-jiios  are  the  same  essentially  as 
those  of  the  Delta  of  the  Euphrates,  this  new  and 
final  element  would  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Nile  Valley.  It  rests  upon  the  fundamental  legend 
of  Osiris,  son  of  Ra,  a  god  with  human  shape,  and 
the  first  king  of  the  Egypt  which  Ra  organized 
and  civilized.  Osiris,  continued  in  Horus,  left  the 
carrying  on  of  his  task  to  the  Divine  continuations 
placed  '  upon  the  throne  of  Horus ' — the  Pharaohs, 
'sons  of  tne  sun.'    See  Eqyi'TIAN  Rkligion. 

Osiris,  organizer  of  the  Nile  Valley,  originator 
of  the  first  institutions  of  civilization,  inventor  of 
the  chief  things  that  are  good  and  useful  for  man 
(agriculture,  trades,  etc.),  becomes  the  archetype 
of  the  good  being  {uonnojir),  round  whom  gradu- 
ally gather  all  the  elements  and  creatures  who  do 
any  good  and  salutary  work  in  the  world.     The 


necessity  of  a  counterpart  gives  rise  to  the  romance 
of  his  struggle  against  Set.  The  slaying  of  Osiris, 
his  resurrection,  and  his  departure  to  the  Other- 
world  at  once  connect  this  myth  with  that  of  the 
sun's  journey  into  the  lower  world,  and  also  make 
it  possible  to  continue  the  r6le  and  reign  of  Osiris 
beyond  the  terrestrial  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
legend  of  Horns  succeeding  his  father  Osiris  on 
this  earth,  after  avenging  him,  shows  that  the 
work  once  begun  does  not  come  to  an  end.  In 
short,  the  fact  that  Set  is  not  destroyed,  but  only 
conquered,  is  the  solution  of  what  is  perhaps  our 
most  difficult  problem — the  present  existence  of 
evil  in  the  world.  A  dualism  which  is  confined  to 
the  origin  of  the  world,  with  a  struggle  completed 
at  the  world's  inception,  cannot  explain  the  per- 
sistence of  evil,  'rhis  becomes  clear  only  when 
we  admit  that  the  struggle  goes  on  indefinitely  ; 
and  the  conception  of  the  battle  of  Osirls's  suc- 
cessors against  Set  and  his  followers  fits  in  with 
the  parallel  continuity  of  the  ancient  solar  struggle 
in  the  celestial  regions. 

This  parallelism  gradually  leads  to  a  fusion  of 
the  characters  of  Osiris  and  Ra,  which,  we  might 
almost  say,  was  fated  from  the  beginning.  Osiris 
becomes  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  struggling  sun, 
apparently  dying  and  coming  to  life  again  every 
day  ;  and  his  work  on  the  earth  gets  confused  with 
the  creative  function  of  the  sun.  On  the  side  of 
the  evil  forces  there  is  even  greater  confusion 
between  Set  and  Apopi,  chief  of  the  powers  of 
darkness.  Ra-Osiris,  chief  of  all  good  forces, 
becomes  more  and  more  clearly  opposed,  as  the 
centuries  pass,  to  Set-Typhon-Apopi,  chief  of  evil. 
The  picture  is  completed  in  the  last  period  by  the 
assimilation  of  Osiris  to  the  beneficent  Nile  and  of 
Set  to  the  hostile  desert. 

^.  Final  aspect  of  Egyptian  dualism. — From 
this  stage  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  step  to  the 
relative  realization  of  a  dualism  with  moral  ele- 
ments. The  king  of  Egypt,  grandson  of  Osiris 
and  successor  of  Horus,  in  whom  there  lives,  in 
virtue  of  his  coronation,  a  portion  of  the  soul  of 
Ra,  is  strictly  required  to  continue  everything 
his  ancestors  have  done  on  the  earth  and  are 
still  doing  in  the  sky.  The  enemies  of  Ra  and 
Osiris  are  his  enemies,  and,  inversely,  the  enemies 
of  the  king  are  the  enemies  of  Ra  and  Osiris. 
The  gods  and  men  of  Egypt  owe  each  other  strict 
allegiance  at  every  moment  against  the  opposing 
forces.  By  force  of  circumstances  the  purely 
human  enemies  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  one  of 
whose  titles  is  '  the  Good  God '  (Notir  Nofir),  are 
assimilated  to  the  evil  and  destructive  gods  and 
spirits,  as  adversaries,  of  the  very  same  kind,  of 
one  and  the  same  K6<riJios — cosmogonic  as  much  as 
political  or  administrative.  The  foreign  enemy  of 
the  Egyptian  becomes  'cursed,'  a  'plague,'  a  'son 
of  rebellion,'  a  '  child  of  darkness,'  whom  gods  and 
men  must  reduce  to  impotence  along  with  the 
enemies  of  Ra  and  Osiris  ;  and  the  pictures  of  the 
lower  world  show  the  former  confounded  with  the 
latter.  Two  mighty  armies  of  good  and  evil  appear 
before  Egyptian  thought,  which,  however,  never 
arrived  at  a  clear  determination  of  the  separate 
characters  of  this  vast  picture.  On  one  side  we 
have  Ra-Osiris,  Horus,  the  kin^,  and  along  with 
them — the  product  of  all  periods  and  of  all  the 
stages  of  formation — the  ancient  stellar  spirits, 
the  heavenly  gods  befriending  light,  the  earthly 
gods  proceeaing  from  beings  friendly  to  man,  the 
followers  of  Horus,  the  initiated  worshippers  of 
the  Osirian  teaching,  the  faithful  accom])auying 
or  representing  the  living  king,  all  upright  and 
trusty  functionaries,  and — down  to  the  lowest 
peasant — every  man  who  carries  on  the  task  as- 
signed to  him  in  the  maintenance  of  a  country 
organized  (like  the  world)  according  to  normaJ 
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order  (itmait).  On  the  other  side  are  Apopi  and 
hia  followers,  monsters  and  demons,  Set  with  his 
Divine  and  human  partisans,  the  spirits  of  evil, 
of  disease,  and  of  darkness,  the  troublesome  dead, 
and  the  millions  of  hostile  spirits  of  the  other 
world,  and,  lastly,  amalgamated  with  these  (or 
sometimes  even  confused  with  them),  there  are 
the  tribes  of  the  desert  and  frontiers  which  pre- 
historic Egypt  had  to  drive  back  at  the  beginning 
of  her  political  organization.  The  Egj'ptian's 
enemies  have  naturally  become  the  enemies  of 
good,  the  natural  allies  of  Set-Apopi ;  and,  in 
the  Other-world,  Ra  continues  to  destroy  them, 
delivering  over  their  shades  to  heat,  the  sword, 
and  the  hre,  commanding  his  spirits  to  '  proceed  to 
their  destruction.' 

A  less  sava^  conception  of  the  place  of  foreign  races  in  the 
world  appe.irs  later.  In  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  Seti  i.,  e.g., 
the  sun  discourses  with  a  noble  benignity  to  the  four  races  of 
the  world  (Eg>-ptian8,  Libyans,  Asiatics,  and  Blactis),  and  the 
only  condition  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  claim  upon  his 
protection  seems  to  be  to  aclinowledge  the  uncontestable 
supremacy  of  Eg^-pt.  The  classilication  of  *  foreigners '  in  the 
army  of  evil  forces  seems  now  to  become  confined  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  legendarj'  wars,  in  which  there  ia  no  longer  any  clear 
distinction  between  the  human  and  demoniac  character  of  the 
ancient '  enemies  of  Egypt '  of  legendary  times. 

The  inclusion  of  the  nation's  human  adversaries 
among  the  forces  of  evU  has,  as  a  symmetrically 
necessary  counterpart,  the  notion  that  the  internal 
enemies  of  Egyptian  order  are  equally  adherents 
of  the  evil  forces.  Just  as  the  sun  Ra  cannot 
maintain  the  order  he  created  without  discipline, 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  submission  and  co-operation 
of  all  ranks  of  his  collaborators,  in  the  same  way 
the  king  requires  identical  conditions  before  he 
can  carry  ou  in  Egypt  the  work  of  Osiris,  '  the 
Good  Bein<^,'  and  that  of  Horus ;  the  duties  ex- 
pected of  the  Egyptian  of  every  degree,  propor- 
tioned according  to  his  circumstances,  are  thus 
based  upon  the  idea  of  this  ever-present  and  neces- 
sary task.  The  imperative  and  more  and  more 
minute  duties  of  the  good  chief  or  the  good  ad- 
ministrator presuppose  a  firm  authority,  prudence, 
and  equity,  then  a  love  of  j  ustice  and  truth,  pity  for 
the  weak,  charity,  and  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  social  virtues.  These  obligations,  confined  at 
first  to  those  in  power,  are  soon  extended  to  the 
more  hiunble  citizens.  Any  violation  of  these 
duties  means  a  blemish  upon  the  order  (maait), 
which  is  already  partially  an  administrative  order, 
then  becomes  a  social,  and  finally  a  moral,  order. 
In  mimetic  processions  and  dramas  we  undoubt- 
edly see  magic  battles  goin"  on  just  as  among 
primitive  peoples ;  but  symbolism  attaches  a  more 
and  more  esoteric  significance  to  these  representa- 
tions— the  significance  of  a  victory  of  good  over 
evil  which  could  not  be  attained  by  magic  pure 
and  simple ;  or  the  significance  of  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  initial  work  accomplished  by  the  gods 
in  days  gone  by  which  it  is  man's  duty  to  caiTy 
on  (individually  or  in  groups)  by  the  struggle 
against  everytliing  evil.  Figures  as  early  as  those 
of  the  '  Stete  of  Horus,'  in  which  the  god  crushes, 
tramples  upon,  or  destroys  crocodiles,  serpents, 
and  monsters,  are  significant,  to  the  thinker,  of 
the  beneficent  rule  of  a  god  who  abhors  evil,  and 
whom  every  man  ought  both  to  assist  and  to 
imitate.  W  hen  Ptolemy  Soter,  at  his  coronation 
in  a  papyrus  barque,  captures  the  water-fowl  in 
the  marshes,  he  means  by  this  to  symbolize  that, 
under  his  sway,  he  giiarantees  the  destruction  of  all 
evil  things,  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  words. 

iJTHlATtrRK.— There  is  no  monograph  on  the  subject.  The 
opposition  of  Osiris  and  Set,  or  of  Ka  and  Apopi,  is,  of  course, 
mentioned  in  all  works  dealing  with  Egypt  and  Egyptian  re- 
Wgion.  A  numt>er  of  useful  o)>servations  may  be  found  in 
^-  A.  W.  Budge,  OlirU  and  the  Regurrectian,  Ixindon,  1911. 
The  question  is  briefly  treated  in  G.  Foucart,  Uithode  cam- 
panUice^,  Paris,  1912,  p.  810 B. 

Gkoeok  Foucabt. 


DUALISM  (Greek).— I.  The  pre-Socratic  plu- 
ralists. — The  view  of  the  universe  taken  by  the 
pre-Socratic  philosophers  was  for  the  most  part 
monistic,  and  materialistically  monistic.  This 
applies  to  the  Ionian  hylozoists  (Milesian  and 
Ejiesian  alike) — to  Heraclitus  as  much  as  to 
Thales,  Anaximander,  and  the  others  ;  for,  though 
Heraclitus  laid  stress  on  logos  as  well  as  on  primi- 
tive '  fire,'  since  the  explanatory  term  logos  was 
to  him  merely  an  aspect  of  fire,  it  was  only  one 
side  of  the  primary  stall'  or  material  out  of  which 
the  world  was  formed.  It  applies  also,  although 
with  a  ditt'erence,  to  the  Eleatic  School ;  for,  al- 
though I'armenides  and  his  followers  emphasized 
Unity  and  denied  Change,  making  the  one  Being 
and  the  other  Non-being,  the  teaching  is  still 
materialistic  and  monistic  (for  the  unity  of  Par- 
raenides  is  '  corporeal '),  but  the  monism  rests  on 
the  intellectual  apprehension  of  Unity,  not  on  the 
manipulation  of  a  primary  substance.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  philosophical  intellect  exercised  on 
the  world  of  our  experience,  as  distinguished  both 
from  the  scientific  intellect  and  from  the  poetic 
imagination,  as  well  as  from  mere  sense-perception. 
In  'the  Many'  the  intellect  perceives  only  the 
illusory  and  '  a  path  that  none  can  learn  of  at  all ' ; 
'  the  One '  alone  is  true,  and  it  alone  exists.  Dualism 
emerges  first  with  the  earlypluralists— Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Democritus ;  and  it  indicates  the 
fact  that  a  more  scientific  view  of  the  world  was 
now  being  reached,  and  that  the  conception  was 
clearly  glowing  of  the  distinction  between  man  as 
a  thinking  subject  and  the  world  as  the  object  of 
thought.  It  has,  therefore,  both  a  cosmological 
and  a  psychological  significance. 

(1)  Empedocles. — The  first  great  principle  on 
which  Empedocles  based  his  philosophy  was  that 
bodies  in  the  universe,  and  the  universe  itself,  con- 
sist of  the  four  elements  (he  called  them  '  roots  of 
things ') — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  and  that  these 
are  held  together  or  kept  in  separation,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  two  contrary  forces  Love  and  Hate. 
Regarded  as  a  completed  Sphere,  this  world  is  con- 
ceived as  broken  up  by  degrees,  through  the  inter- 
ference of  Hate  or  Discord,  till  the  moment  comes 
when  Discord  is  supreme  and  chaos  reigns,  out  of 
which  order  is  again  produced  by  the  gradual  inilu- 
ence  and  alternate  dominance  of  Love,  to  be  again 
succeeded  by  the  disintegrating  agency  of  Strife  j 
and  this  alternate  process  goes  on  time  without 
end.  Here  explicit  expression  is  given  to  the 
dualistic  conception  of  existence ;  for,  as  the  world 
is  composed  of  elements,  these  need  to  be  moved  ; 
but  they  have  no  power  of  movement  in  them- 
selves ;  consequently,  they  must  be  moved  from 
without — that  is.  Love  and  Hate  are  needed  as 
movent  forces.    See,  further,  art.  Empedocles. 

(2)  Anaxagoras. — The  reputation  of  Anaxagoras 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  rests  mainly  on  two 
things  :  (1)  his  physical  doctrine  of  homoiomeria  ; 
and  (2)  his  enunciation  of  the  seemingly  spiritual- 
istic position  that  vovt,  or  intellect,  is  the  inter- 
preting factor  in  the  universe.  In  place  of  four 
elements,  out  of  which  everything  was  formed, 
as  Empedocles  had  taught,  Anaxagoras  posits  an 
infinite  number  of  primitive  substances,  each  com- 
posed of  homogeneous  particles,  'which  neither 
come  into  being  nor  perish,  but  persist  eternally.' 
These  Aristotle  designated  oiioio/iepij ;  whence  tne 
substantive  o/wio/K^peia  was  formed  (though  not  by 
him)  to  designate  existence  by  d/iotoficpy  and  the 
doctrine  thereof  as  set  forth  by  Anaxagoras.  Each 
homoeomerjf  is  unique  and  unlike  every  other  ;  yet 
none  can  exist  apart  from  the  others — each  is  mixed 
with  each.  Consequently,  if  everything  is  mixed 
with  everything  {ndv  iv  nayrl),  a  l>ody  is  what  it  is 
simply  because  of  the  elements  that  a,TO  predmni- 
nant  in  ita  structure. 
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But  the  world  is  not  explained  by  these  con- 
ceptions alone.  We  require  also  to  take  account 
of  poOt,  or  intelligence.  '  At  the  beginning,'  Anaxa- 
goras  says,  '  all  things  were  together ;  then  came 
mind  {rout  iXOiir)  and  set  them  in  order  (awi 
Sxiriir/iiTire).'  It  is  evident  that,  if  we  interpret 
roCt  spiritualistically,  we  have  here  the  a.ssertion 
of  a  non-materialistic  principle  in  the  universe 
ruling  and  guiding  all,  operative  both  in  the  whole 
and  in  the  individual — a  presentation  of  a  teleo- 
logical  view  of  the  world  that  anticipated  I'lato 
and  Aristotle.  It  is  the  first  clear  statement  in 
Greek  thought  that  there  is  a  plan  and  purpose  in 
existence,  that  Nature  has  a  meaning  and  is  inter- 
pretable,  and  that  physics  is  subordinate  to  meta- 
physics. 

How  far  AnaxiL^onw  himself  realized  the  true  import  of  big 
own  doctrine  is  disputable.  On  the  one  hand,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  himself  designates  foOc  as  absolutely  pure  and 
unmixed,  and  ascribes  to  it  the  function  of  imparting  motion 
originally  to  things  and  of  acting  though  itself  incapable  of  being 
acted  upon,  it  is  doulitful  whether  vovi  to  him  is  really  a  spiri- 
tual substance.  Many  interpreters,  supported  by  implications 
in  his  own  phraseology',  read  it  materialistically,  though  they 
allow  that  the  noetic  matter  is  not  gross,  but  subtle  and  refined : 
they  say  that,  though  it  may  be  taken  after  the  analogy  of  what 
we  find  in  human  consciousness,  it  was  only,  after  all,  a  natural 
force — simply  on  the  line  of  the  spiritual  conception,  but  not 
yet  itself  spiritual.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  Anaxagoras  did  not  use  his  conception  to  the  full, 
either,'^!  his  cosmological  or  in  his  psychological  teactiin^.  It 
is  the  complaint  both  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle  that,  in  his 
philosophy,  it  simply  occupies  the  place  of  a  deui  ex  maehina  ; 
or,  otherwise,  that  he  uses  it  as  a  kind  of  impressive  badge  or 
motto,  and  accords  it  a  position  of  otium  cum  dignitaU.  At  all 
events,  the  principle  of  mind  (t^O?)  is  present  in  the  Anaxa- 
fforean  philosophy  as  something  distinct  from  matter,  thereby 
bringing  into  view  a  dualistic  interpretation  of  the  univerBe 
that  was  to  influence  Western  thought  for  all  time. 

Dualism  is  further  apparent  in  Anaxagoras's 
doctrine  of  sense-perception.  Accepting  the  prin- 
ciple that  'everything  is  mixed  witli  everj'thing,' 
he  proceeds  to  explain  perception  by  the  additional 
principle  that  '  unlike  is  recognized  by  unlike '  (the 
exact  opposite  of  what  Empedocles  had  laid  down) : 
contraries  are  the  indispensable  condition  of  sensu- 
ous cognition.  Take  sight,  for  example.  This  is 
eflected,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  '  by  reflexion  of 
an  image  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  but  this  image  is 
not  reilected  in  a  part  of  the  pupil  of  like  colour 
with  the  object,  but  in  one  of  a  ditt'erent  colour.  .  .  . 
The  colour  which  predominates  in  the  object  seen 
is,  when  reflected,  made  to  fall  on  the  part  of  the 
eye  which  is  of  the  opposite  colour '  (Theophrastus, 
de  Sensu,  §  27).    Cf.  also  art.  Anaxagoras. 

(3)  Democritus. — The  grandest  attempt  in  early 
Greek  thought  to  give  a  thoroughgoing  account  of 
the  universe  on  the  basis  of  purely  materialistic 
and  mechanical  principles  was  the  Atomic  Theory, 
associated  chiefly  with  the  name  of  Democritus. 
It  was  essentially  scientific,  but  it  is  also  philo- 
sophical. It  so  far  reproduced  the  teacliing  of 
Parmenides  that  it  allowed  that  there  can  be  no 
motion  or  becoming  \vithout  Non-being ;  but,  in 
order  to  conserve  motion  and  becoming,  it  further 
maintained  that  Non-being  (the  Void)  is  equally 
real  with  Baing  (the  Plenum).  On  the  other  band, 
it  owed  much  to  Empedocles,  whose  doctrine  of 
effluvia  ifc  adopted,  though  not  without  important 
modifications.  For  a  full  exposition  of  Democritus's 
theory,  see  art.  Democritu.S. 

2.  The  Pythagoreans.— The  kinds  of  dualism 
that  we  have  Ijcen  dealing  with  are  distinctly 
philosophical  and  scientific.  A  diflierent  type  con- 
fronts us  when  we  turn  to  the  Pythagoreans.  We 
have  now  a  dualism  of  an  ethical  and  religious 
stamp,  based  on  the  contrast  of  soul  and  Ixxly,  and 
of  the  principles  of  good  and  evil.  The  body  was 
regarded  by  the  Pythagoreans,  not  a.9  the  auxiliary 
and  instrument  of  the  soul,  but  as  its  sepulchre  and 
prison-honse,  oven  as  the  seat  and  source  of  ain. 
'Mortify  the  Ixxly  then'  became  the  great  injunc- 
tion ;  and  a  religious  order  was  instituted,  and  a 


system  of  abstinence  devised  for  the  purification  of 
tlie  soul  and  the  development  of  its  higher  life. 
This  was  conjoined  with  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis, which  taught  that  life  here  in  the  body 
IS  a  penance  for  sin  committed  in  a  previous  state 
of  existence,  and  that  only  by  successive  incarna- 
tions can  the  soul  be  restored  to  i>urity  and  bliss. 
This  view  of  the  body  as  essentially  '  vile,'  and  a 
hindrance,  not  a  help,  to  the  soul,  had  great  influ- 
ence in  Greek  philosophy  :  it  was  in  large  measure 
accepted  by  Plato,  and  it  was  the  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  the  mystical  Greek  Schools  of  later 
times — especially  the  neo-Platonists.  See,  further, 
art.  Pythagoreans. 

3.  Plato. — The  dualism  of  Plato  centres  in  his 
Theory  of  Ideas,  but  assumes  various  aspects  ac- 
cording to  the  context  or  the  point  of  view  from 
which  that  theory  is  regarded.  Besides  its  dis- 
tinctively epistemological  significance,  it  has  a 
well-marked  psychological  bearing,  depending  on 
Plato's  sharp-cut  distinction  between  the  soul  and 
the  body,  conjoined  with  his  doctrine  of  the  soul 
OS  pre-existent  as  well  as  immortal,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  its  gradual  purification  and  ultimate 
return  to  its  original  home  through  re-incarnations 
or  metempsychoses.  It  has  also  a  cosmological 
reference,  both  in  connexion  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  where  Necessity  or  Fate  plays  a  part  as 
well  as  design  or  purpose,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  creation  of  the  Soul  of  the  World  and  the 
creation  of  Man,  whose  composite  nature  presents 
special  difliculties. 

(1)  If,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  and  as  may  very  well 
be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues 
themselves,  the  three  great  influences  that  told  on 
Plato  in  the  formation  of  his  philosophy  were  the 
Heraclitean  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  flux  of  sens- 
ible things,  the  Parraenidean  insistence  on  Unity 
as  the  key  to  truth,  and  the  Socratic  unyielding 
demand  for  definitions  and  clear  concepts  pursued 
on  a  dialectic  method  that  almost  inevitably  gave 
permanence  to  the  concepts  attained,  the  Platonic 
Ideology  naturally  takes  the  following  shape  : 

There  are  two  worlds— the  world  of  sense  and  the  world  of 
intelligence.  The  first  is  the  sphere  of  cliange,  of  the  fleeting 
and  the  fallacious ;  the  second  is  the  sphere  of  the  permanent 
and  the  true.  It  is  to  the  second  of  these  worlds  that  Ideas 
belong ;  and  they  are  not  mere  subjective  representations,  but 
transcendent  self-subsistent  entities,  immutable  and  eternal — 
real  independent  objective  existences,  though  the  existence  is 
timeless  and  spaceless,  and  so  noumenal.  Being  the  universal, 
they  are  not  derived  from  experience,  but  are  presupposed 
in  it :  they  are  the  only  true  and  knowable  realities,  all  else 
being  but  show  and  appearance — objects  of  *  opinion,'  but  not 
of  'knowledge.' 

Yet  sense  is,  and  the  Ideas  must  have  a  relation  to  it.  What 
is  the  relation  ?  Speaking  generally,  the  answer  is  that  Ideas 
are  the  causes  of  what  reality  sense-objects  possess;  or,  in 
other  words,  sense-objects  *  participate '  in  Ideas.  Tliis  is 
Plato's  famous  doctrine  of  'participation-'  (/w'fleft?  orrb  /ier^x***'), 
which  is  intended  to  express  the  immanence  of  Ideas — known 
also  OS  *  communion '  {KOivuvio)  and  *  presence '  (n-opovtn'a).  If, 
further,  it  be  asked  how  sense-objects  participate  in  the  self- 
existent  and  eternal  Ideas,  the  answer  is  given  in  the  Philebut, 
that  '  tne  One '  is  manifested  in  '  the  Many  *  in  a  graded  system 
of  knowledge.  This  does  not  explain  the  fact  of  participation, 
but  it  throws  light  upon  the  mode.  More  suggestive  still  is  the 
figure  of '  the  Line,'  as  representative  of  the  cognitive  process, 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Heptiblic.  Knowledge  proper  is  thus 
shown  to  be  absolutely  distinct  from  opinion,  which  is  the 
highest  that  sense  in  any  of  its  forms  can  achieve.  The  Idea  of 
tlie  Good  is  all-pervasive ;  while  transcendent,  it  is  also  imma- 
nent ;  although  itself  above  intellect  and  above  sense,  it  is  the 
cause  of  both  (like  the  sun  in  the  heavens)  and  permeates  both. 
But  how  this  should  bo  is  not  shown. 

(•2)  The  Platonic  duali-sm  is  further  seen  when 
we  raise  the  question  with  regard  to  Ideas,  How 
do  we  come  to  know  them  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 
given  in  the  I'luvdo  and  the  Phctdrtts,  and,  again, 
in  the  Meno,  viz.  by  n.'miniscence  (itii.tuniiris).  In 
a  previous  state  of  existence,  the  mind  viewed  the 
eternal  Ideas  ;  and,  after  its  descent  to  earth  and 
its  union  with  the  body,  it  is  able  to  revive  them 
in  part.  Only  thus,  it  appeared  to  Plato,  could 
we  explain  the  facts  that  truth  is  attainable  by 
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man  at  all,  that  learning  is  possible,  and  that 
virtue  can  be  taught.  There  is  metempsychosis 
(so,  too,  Pythagoras  had  said) ;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  knowledge  is  here.  But  our  birth  into  this 
world,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  is  a 
descent  j  and  the  full  ascent  is  made  only  when 
the  union  is  dissolved.  Although  the  body  is  not 
regarded  by  Plato,  except  in  the  Timwus,  as 
essentially  vile  (sin,  to  Plato,  was  simply  a  disease, 
arising  either  from  ignorance  or  from  madness), 
yet  it  is  the  prison-house  of  the  soul — a  clog  and 
hindrance  to  its  complete  development  and  highest 
perfection.  It  is  mortal  and,  therefore,  a  restraint 
to  the  immortal,  obstructing  its  clear  vision  and 
retarding  its  perfect  acquisition  of  virtue.  On  the 
side  of  intellectual  knowledge,  it  drags  down  the 
soul  to  the  fleetin"  and  transitory,  for  the  body 
operates  through  the  senses,  and  these  deal  with 
tne  fleeting  and  the  changeful  only.  On  the  side 
of  ethical  achievement,  it  is  apt  to  lower  morality 
and  to  replace  virtue  by  pleasure,  and  so  to  render 
the  perception  of  ethical  ideas  faint. 

That  there  is  truth  in  this  conception  of  the 
body  is  obvious,  but  it  is  clearly  not  the  whole 
truth.  There  is  another  side  to  it,  namely,  that 
which  Browning  has  so  finely  expressed  in  Babbi 
Ben  Ezra,  where  it  is  maintamed  that 

'  All  good  thin^ 
Are  oure,  nor  soul  helps  fleah  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul ! ' 

Nor  does  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  meet  the 
real  difficulty.  It  does  not  explain  how  the  mind 
that  has  bad  pre-natal  sight  of  the  eternal  Ideas 
should  come  to  be  joined  to  a  body  at  all — how  the 
clear  vision  of  the  pre-existent  state  should  come 
to  be  lost.  As  to  how  the  soul  of  man  came  to  fall 
from  its  pristine  condition,  Plato  simply  says, 
metaphorically,  that  some  pre-existent  souls  are 
nnable  to  keep  up  with  the  gods  in  the  pursuit  of 
reality,  'and  through  some  ill-hap  sink  beneath 
the  double  load  of  forgetfulness  and  vice,  and 
their  wings  fall  from  them,  and  they  drop  to  the 
ground'  (see  the  Myth  of  the  Charioteer  in  the 
Fhcedrua).  But  what  rational  necessity  there  is 
in  this,  making  a  fundamental  difference  among 
pre-existent  souls,  is  not  obvious.  Once  metem- 
psychosis gets  a  start,  then  the  fact  of  a  partially 
impure  life  here  may  explain  the  necessity  of  a 
return,  for  purposes  of  purification  and  of  spiritual 
progress,  to  earthly  life  ;  but  how  metempsychosis 
should  ever  begin,  or,  in  other  words,  how  tlie 
state  of  matters  necessitating  metempsychosis 
originates,  is  not  shown.  Yet  this  should  be 
shown,  if  Plato's  theory  is  to  be  rational  through- 
oat. 

(3)  Into  the  details  of  the  Platonic  cosmology  as 
elaborated  in  the  Timwus,  it  is  impossible  here  to 
enter.  The  problem  is — Given  the  Platonic  Forms 
or  Ideas  as  eternal  immutable  existences,  and  given 
also  the  eternal  existence  of  Matter  (matter  order- 
less,  chaotic,  ruled  by  necessity),  how  were  the 
order  and  the  beauty  of  the  former  to  be  imparted 
to  the  latter?  The  answer  is  that  the  Divine 
Reason,  the  Demiurge  or  Creator,  produced  the 
marvellous  effect  that  we  know  as  the  world  by 
working  upon  matter  according  to  an  eternal 
archetype  or  pattern  existing  in  the  Divine  mind. 
According  to  this  intelligible  archetype  the  visible 
universe  was  formed,  and  it  owes  its  existence 
simply  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator.  The  result 
is  that  the  Universe  is  an  animated  rational  exist- 
ence, a  God  ;  having  a  Body  (ff<S/io),  a  Soul  (^ux^), 
and  a  Mind  (I'oOs).  Yet,  tlie  cosmos  is  not  perfect. 
This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Demiurge,  in 
working  upon  matter,  met  with  the  pre-cosmical 
and  extra-cosmical  resistance  of  Necessity  {' ArdyKTj). 
Necessity  ruled  Matter  (the  trpdrov  (rCifna) :  how 
could  it  be  vanquished  ?  Not,  according  to  Plato, 
by  coercion,  but  by  persuasion.     In  so  far,  then. 


as  the  Creator  could  gain  Necessity  by  persuasion, 
to  that  extent  could  he  freely  execute  his  design 
on  matter ;  but,  at  the  point  where  Necessity 
resisted  and  refused  to  be  persuaded,  the  Demi- 
urge was  powerless ;  hence  the  imperfection  of 
the  cosmos.  However  metaphorical  this  is,  it  is 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  radical  dualism  in  Plato's 
thinking. 

Similarly,  the  dualistic  conception  comes  out  in 
Plato's  account  of  the  creation  of  man.  The 
mortal  part  of  him  is  the  workmanship  of  '  the 
gods,'  but  the  rational  and  immortal  part  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Demiurge  himself.  This  division  of 
functions  was  necessary  because  notliing  mortal 
could  be  created  by  the  Demiurge,  and,  had  man 
been  wholly  his  creation,  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  cast  the  blame  of  man's  sin  and  folly  upon 
the  Creator.  As  formed  by  the  gods,  man  is  a 
miniature  of  the  cosmos — a  microcosmos ;  but,  as 
his  constructors  had  only  mortal  elements  to  work 
with,  their  handiwork  had  flaws  and  imperfections 
in  it  peculiar  to  the  situation.  It  was  theirs  simply 
to  create  the  body  and  the  two  mortal  souls,  the 
spirited  and  the  appetitive  (rd  dv/jiOdSis  and  t4 
iriBvjxrp-iKdr),  and  to  effect  the  junction  of  these 
with  the  immortal  soul,  or  yoOj.  As  the  mortal 
and  immortal  souls  were  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  the  best  that  the  formative  gods  could  do 
was  to  place  them  in  such  positions  within  the 
body  (the  skull,  the  breast,  the  belly)  that  the 
action  of  each  upon  the  others  should  be  as  con- 
ducive as  possible  to  good.  This  is  pictorially 
attractive,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
The  curious  relation  of  the  Demiurge  to  matter 
and  to  man,  as  represented  in  the  Timwus,  is 
practically  an  acknowledgment  of  inability  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe. 

4.  Aristotle.— The  greatest  critic  of  the  Platonic 
Theory  of  Ideas  in  ancient  times  was  Aristotle. 
His  criticisms  are  many  and  various,  but  they  all 
centre  in  the  objection  that  the  two  worlds — the 
world  of  sense  and  the  world  of  intellect — are  left 
by  Plato  apart,  and  that  no  real  explanation  is 
given  of  change  in  the  world  of  phenomena. 
Either  the  Ideas  are  an  unnecessary  duplicate  of 
the  facts  of  experience,  or  they  are  useless,  in- 
operative. Nevertheless,  Aristotle  had  been  the 
pupil  of  Plato,  and  the  doctrine  of  Ideas  left  its 
permanent  mark  upon  him.  Hence,  a  metaphysi- 
cal dualism,  no  less  real  than,  though  not  quite  so 
obvious  as,  that  of  Plato,  permeates  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  ;  it  is  the  dualism  of  Form  and  Matter, 
of  Actuality  and  Potentiality.  To  Plato  and 
Aristotle  alike,  knowledge  lay  in  the  Universal ; 
but,  while  the  Universal  was  to  Plato  outside  of 
and  prior  to  experience,  it  was  to  Aristotle  im- 
manent in  experience  :  universal  there  is,  yet  it  is 
not  transcendentally  existent,  but  is  realized  in 
individuals,  in  the  concrete  particulars  of  sense — it 
is  the  Form  (essence),  which  Matter  (the  sense 
element)  embodies. 

This  dualism  assumes  various  aspects  as  the 
different  parts  of  Aristotle's  i^hilosophy  are  passed 
in  review.  It  is  specially  prominent  in  his  Psycho- 
logy, in  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with  the 
metaphysics  of  the  soul  (for  psychology  was  by 
no  means  all  empirical  to  Aristotle),  and  in  his 
Theology  or  First  Philosopliy — his  treatment  of 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  Universe. 

(1)  The  psychological  dualism  appears  in  the 
very  definition  that  Aristotle  gives  of  the  soul 
itself,  and  in  the  distinction  that  he  makes  be- 
tween soul  and  body.  Soul  he  defines  as  'the 
first  entelechy  [the  earlier  or  implicit  realization] 
of  a  natural  body  possessing  life  potentially': 
ivT€\4x^t^  V  Trptirrri  cwfiaro^  (pvffiKov  dvvifjiei  ^ojtjv  ^xo^'tos 
{de  An.  412a,  27).  Tlie  body  here  is  regarded  as 
matter,  to  which  soul  stands  in  the  relation  of 
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form :  as  Spenser  puta  it  [Hymn  in  Honour  of 
Beauty,  line  132), 

*  Kor  or  the  aoul  Uie  body  (onn  doth  take. 
For  soul  u  fonn,  and  dotb  the  body  make.' 
'  Life '  is  llie  jjower  of  the  Ixxly  to  nourish  itself, 
to  grow  of  itself,  and  to  deuay  of  itself ;  so  that, 
if  for  '  matter '  and  '  form '  we  substitute  '  potenti- 
ality' and  '  actviality,'  and  distinguish  the  first 
stage  of  actuality  from  the  second,  as  we  dis- 
tinguish knowledge  from  the  exercise  of  know- 
ledge, or  the  visual  power  of  the  eye  from  actual 
seeituf—i.e.  if  we  distinguish  between  power  or 
faculty  and  actual  use,  of  which  the  second 
must  be  preceded  by  the  first — then  we  get  the 
foregoing  definition.  As  applied  to  the  soul  of 
man,  the  conception  that  underlies  the  defini- 
tion is  that  the  human  body  is  the  specific  organ 
whereby  the  human  soul  or  mind  realizes  itself. 
This  clearly  distinguishes  Aristotle's  view  from 
Plato's.  Plato  opposed  soul  to  body,  regarding 
the  latter  as  the  prison-house  of  the  former,  ana 
allowed  only  that  the  body  could  be  trained  by 
gymnastic  and  music  to  obey  the  soul.  To 
Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is  the 
natural  instrument  of  the  soul,  and  so  is  pre- 
adapted  to  it.  The  two  are  necessary  to  form 
the  concrete  particular  which  we  know  as  the 
individual  human  being.    Yet,  Aristotle  adds : 

*  It  is,  however,  perfectly  conceivable  that  there  may  be  some 
parts  ot  it  [the  soul]  which  are  separable  [from  the  body],  and 
this  because  they  are  not  the  expression  or  realization  of  any 
particular  body.  And,  indeed,  it  is  further  matter  ot  doubt 
whether  soul  as  the  perfect  realization  of  the  body  may  not 
stand  to  it  in  the  same  separable  relation  as  a  sailor  to  his  boat ' 
(dt  An.  413o,  6). 

Dualism  comes  out  sharply  when  Aristotle 
reaches  the  handling  of  the  highest  function  of 
the  soul,  viz.  intellect  or  voOs,  where  he  discrimin- 
ates between  the  active  and  tlie  passive  vom,  and 
between  vovs  generally  and  the  other  psychic 
functions.  His  scheme  of  functions,  beginning 
with  the  lowest,  is :  nutritive  or  vegetative  soul 
(ri  dpeirTiK6v) ;  sentient  soul  (rb  aUT07yriic6v),  including 
the  conative  soul  (t6  ipeKTiKiv),  which  he  sometimes 
makes  a  separate  function ;  and  intellectual  or 
noetic  soul  (voOs  or  ri  vorinKbv),  divided,  as  above, 
into  passive  vovs  (voOs  TraByp-tKbi)  and  active  vovs 
(voui  irotviiois).  Each  higher  function  presupposes 
the  lower,  though  the  lower  does  not  presuppose 
the  higher.  Thus,  the  sentient  soul  presupi)oses 
the  vegetative  soul,  and  both  sentient  and  vegeta- 
tive souls  are  presupposed  by  the  noetic  soul ;  but 
the  vegetative  does  not  presuppose  the  sentient 
soul,  nor  dpes  the  sentient  presuppose  the  noetic. 
It  is  characteristic  of  vom  that  it  is  eternal  and 
immortal— at  any  rate,  this  applies  to  the  active 
or  poietic  voii  -.  it  is  introduced  into  the  individual 
human  being  ab  extra,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  find 
what  connexion  it  has,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
passive  yoOt  and  with  the  other  functions  of  the 
soul  generally,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
body.  As  has  been  said  above,  it  is  distinctive  of 
Aristotle  that  he  recognizes  the  intimate  and  indis- 
soluble relation  of  soul  to  body,  and  the  necessity 
of  taking  account  of  the  physiological  as  well  as  of 
the  psychical  aspect  of  mental  facts  and  processes. 
His  great  objection  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  that  it  assumes 
that  any  body  is  suitable  to  any  soul,  whereas  the 
human  body  is  specially  fitted  for  the  soul.  To 
maintain  the  opposite,  he  says,  is  like  maintain- 
ing that  the  carpenter's  art  '  clothes  itself  in  flutes ; 
the  truth  being  that,  just  as  art  makes  use  of  its 
appropriate  instruments,  so  the  soul  must  make 
use  of  its  fitting  body'  [de  An.  4076,  26).  But, 
when  he  comes  to  treat  of  tlie  active  i-oCt,  this  in- 
timate relationship  is  ignore<l ;  and  the  conclusion 
•.oacjched  that  this  higher  soul  can  exist  altogether 
from  the  body— it  is  'a  diU'erent  kind  of  soul' 
■tpw)  from  the  others,  and  '  it  alone  admits 


of  separation,  as  the  eternal  from  the  perishable' 
(ica^dirc^  ri  iiiuiv  toC  00a/>roC). 

Still  further,  the  dualism  of  form  and  matter 
enters  into  Aristotle's  theory  of  sense-perception. 

(2)  The  theological  aspect  of  the  Aristotelian 
dualism  has  been  brought  out  in  the  art.  Desire 
(Greek),  and  need  only  be  referred  to  here.  On  the 
one  side  is  God,  who  is  the  prime  nnmoved  movent, 
to  whom  the  universe  evermore  looks  desiringly  ; 
and  on  the  other  side  is  the  universe,  which, 
though  dependent  on  the  Deity  and  derived  from 
Him,  is,  nevertheless,  regarded  as  not  created  at 
one  particular  time  but  as  eternally  existent. 
This  might  be  interpreted  as  simply  Aristotle's 
way  of  indicating  his  belief  in  impersonal  reason 
as  permeating  the  universe,  and  yet  he  at  times 
has  glimpses  of  a  personal  God,  apart  from  the 
universe  and  ruling  it,  as  a  general  does  his  army. 

*  W©  must  consider  also,*  he  says,  '  in  which  of  two  ways  the 
nature  of  the  universe  contains  the  good  or  the  highest  good, 
whether  as  something  separate  and  by  itself,  or  as  the  order  of 
the  parts.  Probably  in  both  ways,  as  an  army  does.  For  the 
good  is  found  both  in  tile  order  and  in  the  leader,  and  more  in 
the  latter  ;  for  be  does  not  depend  on  the  order,  but  it  depends 
on  him '  (Met.  xii.  10. 1076a,  10). 

Moreover,  God  is  in  Himself  conceived  by  Aris- 
totle as  Thought,  and  God's  Thought  is  defined 
as  '  the  thinking  upon  thought '  (xal  ((ttiv  rj  vbmiau 
vo-fyreus  vbriait  {Met.  xii.  9.  10746,  30]).  Personality 
is  involved  in  this. 

5.  In  later  Greek  systems. — Besides  the  dualisms 
that  have  been  now  considered,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  is  frequently  a  dualistic  note  in  Greek 
monism,  which  need  not,  however,  be  more  than 
adverted  to  here.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
post- Aristotelian  schools.  For  example,  the  Stoics 
found  a  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  material  substance  '  fire '  to  the  require- 
ments of  man's  rationality ;  and,  in  especial,  the 
neo-Platonists  disclosed  a  distinct  dualism  in  their 
system  of  the  Absolute  when  they  came  to  evolve 
their  famous  Triad  of  Absolute  Unity,  Absolute 
Intelligence,  and  Absolute  Soul,  and  therefrom 
matter  and  all  that  is  finite  (see  the  neo-PIatonic 
section  in  art.  Desike  [Greek]).  The  problem  of 
how  to  derive  Matter  from  Mind  on  a  mystical 
basis  is  a  difficulty  that  is  inherent  in  every  doctrine 
of  Emanation  and  seems  to  be  insurmountable. 

Summary. — The  foregoing  are  the  leading  types 
of  dualism  in  Greek  philosophy.  The  term  '  dual- 
ism '  is  one,  but  it  has  diverse  significations.  (1)  It 
has  a  cosmological  application,  as  is  seen  in  the 
attempts  of  the  pre-Socratic  Pluralists  to  explain 
existence  dualistically.  (2)  It  is  applied  (a)  in 
connexion  with  empirical  psychology  in  explamP 
tions  of  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  in  sense- 
perception,  such  as  we  find  in  Empedocles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  Aristotle  on  the  other ;  and  (b) 
in  connexion  with  rational  psychology  in  such  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  i-oDj  in  Aristotle.  (3)  It 
has  (a)  a  metaphysical  application,  as  expressive 
of  the  doctrine  which  maintains  the  absolute  dis- 
parity between  Mind  and  Matter  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reducing  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
designates  the  opposite  of  monism  ;  and  (6)  an 
epistemological  application,  as  in  Plato's  grand 
attempt  to  explain  the  possibility  of  knowledge  in 
his  Theory  of  Ideas  and  in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
Form  and  Matter.  (4)  There  is  an  application  of 
the  term  that  is  ethical  and  religious,  which  has 
reference  to  the  sharp-cut  distinction  between  soul 
and  body,  and  to  the  view  that  the  body  is  a  clog 
or  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  soul  and 
may  be  the  seat  of  sin  and  degradation.  (5) 
Lastly,  there  is  a  theological  application,  when 
(as  by  Plato  in  the  Timaius)  the  world  is  set  forth 
as  the  product  of  opposing  principles — God  and 
necessity — and  an  explanation  is  ofl'ered  of  the 
seeming  defects  in  creation  which  shall  minimize 
the  difficulty  of  a  purely  teleological  rendering  ot 
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the  universe.  These  various  meanings,  though 
not  mutually  exclusive,  are  distinct,  and  they 
should  be  kept  distinct,  if  the  positions  of  the 
Greek  thinkers  are  to  be  understood. 

LiTKRATUKB. — Practically  all  the  books  specified  under  '  Litera- 
ture'  in  the  art.  Pesirb  (Greek),  to  the  end  of  the  list  on 
Aristotle.  In  addition  :  Henry  Jackson,  Texts  to  illustrate  a 
Course  0/  Elementary  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  dr.  Philos.y 
London,  1901 ;  W.  E.  Leonard,  The  Fragmmts  of  Empedocles, 
London,  1908 ;  R.  D.  Archer-Hind,  The  Timcem  of  Plato, 
London,  1888  ;  Walter  Pater,  Plato  and  Platonistn^,  London, 
1896 ;  R.  L.  Nettleship,  Philos&t)hical  Leetures  and  Remains, 
London,  1897 ;  G.  Croom  Robertson,  Elements  of  General 
Philosophy,  London,  189e  ;  Lewis  Campbell,  Plato's  Republic, 
London,  1902 ;  John  I.  Beare,  Greek  Theories  of  Elementary 
Cognition  from  Atcnuson  to  Aristotle,  Oxford,  1906  ;  Marie  V. 
WiUiams,  Six  Essays  on  the  Plalmiic  Theory  of  Knowledge, 
Cambridge,  1908 :  E.  Vernon  Arnold,  Roman  Stoicism,  Cam- 
bridge, 1911 ;  James  Adam,  The  Vitality  of  Platonism,  Cam- 
bridge, 1911.  William  L.  Davidson. 

DUALISM  (Iranian). — A  tendency  towards 
dnalistic  conceptions,  or,  perhaps  we  may  say, 
towards  bilateral  symmetry,  seems  to  be  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  Iranian  mind.  This  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  constantly  recurring  distinction  of 
the  '  two  worlds,'  the  worldof  Spirit  and  the.warld 
of  Matter— a  oomiiion  concept  in  tlw  (Jathas  (e.g. 
Yasna  xxix.  5) ;  or,  again,  in  the  two  lives^the 
present  and  the  future  (cf.  '  uvaeibya  .  .  .  ahubya,' 
tt.  Ivii.  25  ;  '  uboyo  ahhvo,'  ib.  xli.  2).  This  i^ym- 
metrical  dualism,  or  '  polarity,'  as  S.  Laing  would 
probably  style  it,  finds  quaint  expression  in  a 
curious  diagram,  attributed  •  to  the  celebrated 
minister  of  Yazdagir/1  i.'^  Atropat,  preserved  in 
the  Dinkart  (iv.  137,  ed.  Peshotan,  Bombay,  1883), 
which  is  represented  thus  : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  curious  table  divides  the 
whole  notion  of  Being  into  two  correlative  worlds 
of  Spirit  and  Matter,  with  terms  relatively  corre- 
sponding to  one  another  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
central  notion.  But  it  is  particularly  the  religious 
dualism  which  is  ordinarily  considered  to  be  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Yet  there  is  no  point  in  connexion  with  that  faith 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy  among 
both  native  and  Western  scholars.  The  modem 
Parsis  stoutly  deny  that  their  faith  is,  or  ever 
was,  dualistic ;  and  a  similar  view  is  held  by 
more  than  one  distinguished  European  authority. 
E.  W.  West  attempted  to  defend  Mazda;ism  from 
the  accusation  of  dualism,  'made  in  good  faith 
by  Muhanimadan  writers,  and  echoed  more  in- 
cantiously  by  Christians,'  though  he  blames  the 
Parsis  themselves  for  having  admitted  it,  at  least 
during  the  Middle  Ages  (see  '  Pahlavi  Texts,'  pt.  i. 
in  SBE,  vol.  v.  p.  Ixviiif.,  also  pt.  ii.  ib.  vol.  xviii. 
p.  xxiv).  Quite  recently  J.  H.  Moulton,  in  a  lec- 
ture on  Mazdii'ism,  a-saerted  that, 

'U  we  judged  Paraiism  by  Zoroaster,  there  was  nothing  that 
conld  lie  called  dualism.  There  were  two  powers,  it  was  true. 
We  were  told  that  in  the  ^ginning  one  of  them  chose  good  and 
the  other  chose  evil.  They  began  a  long,  continuous  struggle, 
which  was  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  tinjc,  but  the  end  was  to  be 
the  final  victory  of  the  jiowcr  of  good  and  the  final  destruction 
of  the  power  of  evil.  That  was  not  dualism.  If  it  was,  Chris- 
tianity would  be  about  equally  open  to  the  charge.' 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  the  whole 


question  is  one  of  terms.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
denied  that  the  Supreme  God  of  the  Avesta  ia 
Ahura  Mazda,  conceived  as  essentially  good,  and 
the  author  and  creator  of  all  that  is  good,  who 
is  also  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  Spenta  Mainyu 
(the  Holy  Spirit),  and  that  in  opposition  to  him 
is  Aiira  Mainyu  (the  Destroying  Spirit).  These 
two  opposing  principles  are,  of  course,  the  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman  iqq.v.)  respectively  of  later  Persian 
literature.  As  is  well  known,  the  whole  religious 
system  of  Mazdaeism  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
the  perennial  warfare  between  these  two  powers. 
Certainly  the  mere  fact  of  antagonism  between 
a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  and  their  respective 
followers  would  not  of  itself  constitute  a  real 
dualism  in  the  Avestan,  any  more  than  in  the 
Christian,  system.  But  the  real  point  of  the 
matter  is  that,  according  to  the  Avestan  system, 
(1)  there  exists  a  Being,  evU  by  his  own  nature, 
and  the  author  of  evil,  who  does  not  owe  his  origin 
to  the  creator  of  good,  but  who  exists  independently 
of  him ;  and  (2)  this  Being  is  an  actual  creator, 
who  calls  into  being  creatures  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Good  Spirit  and  contrary  to  his  will. 

Here  is  seen  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Avestan  and  the  Christian  (or  Muhammadan) 
theology.  In  the  latter  the  evil  spirit,  so  far  from 
having  an  origin  independent  of  the  God  of  good, 
is  actually  His  creature,  though  fallen  and  rebel- 
lious, and  certainly  is  never  conceived  as  creating 
any  beings  whatsoever.  The  distinction  seems  to 
be  decisive.  So  far  is  the  idea  of  the  creative 
power  of  the  evil  spirit  carried  in  the  Avesta,  that 
not  only  is  Aira  Mainyu  represented  as  creator 
of  a  vast  host  of  demons  {daeva),  but  even  this 
physical  world  and  its  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
creatures  of  the  good  and  the  evil  spirits  respect- 
ively—to the  latter  being  attributed  cold,  sick- 
ness, and  even  noxious  animals,  such  as  wolves, 
poisonous  snakes,  etc.  The  very  beginning  of  the 
Vendidad  is  an  enumeration  of  the  various  plagues 
created  by  Ahra  Mainyu  in  opposition  to  the 
various  good  lands  and  countries  created  by  Ahura 
Mazda,  a  special  verb  (fra-keret,  translated  by 
Darmesteter  as  'counter-create')  being  employed 
in  opposition  to  the  verb  dd,  attributed  to  the  good 
spirit.  This  conception  of  a  double  creation  was 
continued,  and  even  enhanced,  during  the  post- 
Avestan,  or  Patristic  period,  as  it  has  b«en  termed. 
Even  among  the  heavenly  botlies,  the  planets  are 
considered  as  creatures  of  the  evil  spirit  and  op- 
ponents of  the  constellations  and  the  stars  created 
by  the  good  spirit.  Similarly  in  some  of  the  Pah- 
lavi treatises,  such  as  the  Ihlndahish,  lists  are 
given  of  the  animals,  arranged  in  two  hostile 
armies,  among  those  of  the  good  creation  being 
the  falcon,  magpie,  crow,  kite,  mountain-ox  and 
goat,  wild  ass,  dog,  fox,  etc.,  "whilst  the  serpent, 
locust,  wolf,  and  intestinal  worms  are  of  the  evil 
creation.  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
all  through  the  Zoroastrian  system,  from  the 
Avesta  down  to  the  Pahlavi  theologians,  the  evil 
spirit  is  coijaidw«l -aa^a real  creator,  and  For  this 
reftSOn,"'Sven  apart  from  the  Question  of  his  origin, 
the  system  may  justly  be  termed  dualihtic.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  according  to  the  general  teaching, 
Ahra  Mainyu  and  his  hosts  are  to  be  entirely  and 
utterly  destroyed  at  the  last  day  ;  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that,  at  least  in  the  original 
system,  his  origin  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
Ahura  Mazda,  and  that  the  tw^>  apiritQ  nra  (»f^. 
existent  from  ekaniljt.  We  have  tlius  a  mono- 
tlTeiHin  liniite<l  an(l  moditie3"  by  diialism^as  well 
as  a  dualism  iiiodniiMl  by  an  ultiiiialo  monotheism. 
Tliese  theories  may  seem  to  us  iucoiisislcnt.  No 
doubt  the  orij^lii  ol  i'\il  lias  lin.ii  in  all  a^es  the 
principal  difficulty  which  ail  religion.s  have  had  to 
face,  and  the  form  given  to  this  solution  character- 
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izes  the  divergences  which  distinguish  them  from 
one  another.  The  Mazdroism  of  every  age  has 
sought  this  solution  in  the  doctrine  of  two  in- 
dependent hostile  and  diametrically  opposite  prin- 
ciples—the  principle  or  spirit  of  Good,  and  the 
pnnciple  or  snirit  of  Evil.  The  inconsistency 
which  we  reatlily  see  in  such  a  solution  did  not 
fail  to  present  itself  to  the  Iranian  mind,  and  from 
early  times  wo  find  that  theories  were  devised  as 
a  means  of  escaping  from  the  difliculties  of  this 
dualistic  solution.  These  may  be  grouped  gener- 
ally under  two  hypotheses :  (1)  that  the  two  spirits 
have  sprung  from  a  single,  inditt'erent,  pre-existing 
source ;  (2)  that  the  Evil  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Good  Spirit,  by  generation  or  creation.  The  former 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Zervanists,  the  latter  that  of 
the  Gayomarthians.  The  Zervanists,  according  to 
the  descriptions  preserved  by  tlie  Armenian  his- 
torians, went  back  to  a  primeval  being,  Zervan 
Akarana,  lit.  '  Unlimited  Time,'  sometimes  appar- 
ently identified  with  Destiny  ;  and  this  primordial 
being  was  supposed  to  have  generated  both  Ormazd 
ArtgArff^  an~1^  The  second  school,  the  Gayomar- 


his  mythology  was  of  his  own  creation  and  associated 
with  his  surroundings.  Observing  a  niulliplieity 
of  wild  life  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  such  as 
monstrous  serpents,  jerboas,  and  wild  goats,  his 
imagination  endowed  theiu  with  suiMjrhuman 
intelligence,  and  assigned  them  a  habitation  in  the 
interior  of  the  desert.  There  arose  the  s''lrtm, 
the  'alUka,  the  lilith.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
how  far  he  considered  them  possessed,  or  only,  like 
the  serpent  of  Gn  3', '  subtil.'  They  were  physically 
injurious  to  man  when  he  entered  their  domain, 
but  did  not  come  into  his  religious  and  cosmic 
views.  The  monotheism  of  the  OT  writers  kept 
the  popular  belief  in  demonology  entirely  in  the 
background.  The  solitary  mention  of  'Azazel  (q.v.), 
to  whom  a  goat  was  sent  out  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  is  too  obscure  to  justify  any  conclusions 
as  to  the  origin  of  that  rite  or  the  person  of '  Azazel. 
In  Lv  16  the  act  is  viewed  as  symbolic  of  a  trans- 
ference of  the  nation's  sins  to  another  land.  The 
nature  and  habitation  of  'Azazel  are  left  undefined, 
as  if  unknown  or  of  no  consequence.  Nor  is  the 
OT  Satan  an  independent  Divinity.  The  root  lOb 
signifies  '  to  oppose '  (by  standing  in  the  way),  not 
necessarily  in  a  bad  cause.  In  Nu  22"-  »»  the  angel 
of  Jahweh  was  a  satan  to  Balaam.     A  personal 


LmtRATDHK.— E.  W.  West, '  Pahlavi  Texts,'  pts.  i.  ii.  in  SBE, 
vote.  V.  [1880],  xviii.  [1882] ;  C.  de  Harlez,  Avesta\  Paris,  1881, 
Introd.  pp.  Ixxxiv-lxxxvii ;  A.  V.  WiUiams  Jackson,  *  Die 
Iran.  Religion,'  in  GItP  ii.  [19001  627-631  (Dualism  is  a 
characteristic  trait  of  Zoroaster's  faith,  and  in  its  widest  sense — 
whatever  its  ultimate  source — was  doubtless  the  product  of 
h\s  own  genius.  This  dualism  is  monotheistic  and  optimistic, 
in  that  it  postulates  the  final  triumph  of  Ormazd  and  the 
destruction  of  all  evil) ;  L.  C.  CasartelU,  PhU.  0/  the  Mazda- 
yamiian  Rel.  under  the  Sassanids^  Eng.  tr.,  Bombay,  1889, 

ftp.  60-64 ;  *  The  Zoroastrian  Theology  of  the  Present  Day,' 
n  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record,  viii.  (1900)  222-229,  em- 
bodying a  *  nineteenth  century  rivdyat '  by  a  modern  Parsi 
theologian ;  and  all  the  writers  on  the  Avesta  and  Zoroastrian- 
Ism.    Cf.  Literature  at  end  of  art.  Atbsta. 

L.  C.  Casartelli. 
DUALISM  (Jewish). — Traces  of  a  belief  in  two 
conflicting  supernatural  beings  striving  for  the 
mastery  are  nowhere  found  in  the  pre-exilic 
writings  of  the  OT.  In  the  oldest  religious  belief 
of  the  Israelitfis,  Jahweli's  jurisdiction  extended 
over  Palestine,  and  He  was  not  at  war  with  any 
neighbouring  god  or  demon.  There  was  no  evil 
spiritual  being  endeavouring  to  subvert  His  moral 
Kovernment.  While  dualism  ascribes  evil  to  a 
diabolic  agent,  the  ancient  pro-exilic  writers  found 
no  difficulty  in  making  it  emanate  from  Jahweh 
Himself  (cf.  Am  3*).  No  doubt  the  Israelite  was 
subject  to  the  same  psychological  laws  wliich  raise 
a  horror  of  the  dark  and  of  unfrequented  and 
desert  places,  and  he  peopled  them  with  more 
hurtful  beings  than  are  recorded  in  the  OT ;  but 


y>volv<«n  in  these  he  is  not  yet  an  independent 
but  g9ier  IJ.DEMONS  AND  Spirits  (Heb.),  in  vol. 
SeS"  nu.';  Ihost  of  the  high  ones'  of  Is  24" 


being, 
iv.  p, 
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are  not  spiritual  bein;^»,l»owe,-oy.ere  addicted 
rship  o?  which  the  fsraelieeSartic.Tewish    belief 

How    far   Babylonism    affected'^lf .  t'^-^"'}""?" 
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Sood  Spirit.     This  is  pra^cally  the  solution  i,.o^«tan  occurs  first  in  passages  of  PO«t:«^^'«jl't'^. 
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the  modem  Parsis,  who  make  a  sliarp  distinction 

between  the  names  Ahura  Mazda  and  Spenta 
Mainyu.  They  point  out  that,  especially  in  the 
GathSs,  Anra  Mainyu  is  constantly  opposed,  not 
to  Ahura  Mazda,  but  to  Spenta  Mainyu.  Ahura 
Mazda,  they  hold,  is  the  one  supreme  and  prim- 
ordial spirit  and  sole  creator.  He  is,  however, 
possessed  of  two  '  faculties ' — Spenta  Mainyu,  or 
the  faculty  whose  function  is  beneficent,  and  Aiira 
Mainyu,  whose  function  is  destructive.  One  can- 
not but  suspect  that  this  modern  Parsi  solution 
has  been  unconsciously  suggested  by  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  the  functions  of  Vi^nu  and  Siva  in 
the  Hindu  triad.  A  quite  recent  JParsi  theologian 
has  advanced  a  new  theory,  holding  that  Spenta 
Mainjru  and  Aiira  Mainyu  denote  the  good  and 
evil  spirits  respectively  of  man,  and  not  of  the 
Divinity  (Rastamji  Edulji,  Zarathushtra  and 
Zarathtishtrianism  in  the  Avesta,  Leipzig,  1906, 
pp.  140-159) ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  is 
anything  more  than  a  peculiar  view  of  the  author. 
It  IS  an  approximation  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  origin  of  evil  in  the  free  will  of  the  creature. 
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How 
before  the  Exile  "is  difficult  to  decide." 
the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah  was 
connected  with  Assyria  and  Babylon,  it  haora. 
contaminated  the  stron";  monotheism  of  the  pre- 
exilic  Prophets  and  Psalms.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  theomachy  of  Marduk-Tiamat  was  so  widely 
known  as  to  penetrate  into  the  popular  faith  of 
the  Israelite  pea.santry,  who  were  '  a  people  who 
dwelt  alone,'  and  who  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  were  ignorant  of  Aramaic  (2  K  18*). 

The  ubiquitous  arch-Satan  of  later  Jewish 
theology,  with  his  diabolic  sul)ordinates  standing 
in  hostile  array  against  God  and  good,  and  planning 
man's  temporal  and  eternal  destruction,  is  a  post- 
exilic  development,  evolved  primarily  from  foreign, 
chiefly  Persian,  sources,  and  grafted  on  Jahwism. 
Thus  early  Judaism  became  tinged  with  a  tendency 
to  dualism.  The  Jewish  conception  of  the  nature 
and  work  of  Satan,  and  the  hope  and  manner  of  his 
overthrow,  leave  no  doubt  that  Ahriman  was  the 
original  model.  The  place  of  contact  between 
Judaism  and  Parsiism  was  Babylon,  whither 
Mazdseism  had  already  penetrated,  and  where 
probably  it  received  accretions  from  Babylonism 
(see  Cheyne,  Jewish  Relig.  Life,  N.Y.  and  London, 
1898,  p.  259).  This  would  account  for  the  Bab. 
element  in  Jewish  Satanology  and  eschatology. 
Since,  however,  Judaism  absorbed  only  so  much  of 
foreign  religions  as  it  could  assimilate  and  invest 
with  a  Jewish  colouring,  ancient  allusions  to 
defiant  evil  in  tlie  OT  were  resuscitated  and  applied 
to  the  newly  develoixjd  ideas  of  a  Satan.  He  was 
crystallized  in  Jewish  literature  under  various 
appellations.  He  is  connected  with  the  'evU 
imagination'  of  Gn  8".  As  Tianiat  he  had  his 
prototype  in  Gn  3  and  in  the  obscure  passage  Is 
27',  ana  plays  an  imnortant  part  in  the  Qabbala 
as  'I'lD^iS'!!  "'W-  Eor  the  Bab.  Bel  Dababi,  the  accusing 
God,  tlie  Enemy  (Aram,  kjj-i  Syj),  a  voucher  and 
a  name  were  found  in  Pr  28".  The  Egyptian 
Typhon  suggestetl  his  designation  of  '^^Cjt  in  Jl  2*', 
although  in  Suk.  52a  derived  from  [Dsi,  '  hidden.' 

In  analogy  with  Jahweli's  angels  he  was  supplied 
with  subordinates  to  execute  his  will,  the  connect- 
ing link  with  the  OT  being  the  n'phUim  of  Gn  6*. 
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Already  in  Tobit  (3") — an  early  pre-Maccaboean 
romance — an  evil  spirit,  no  longer,  according  to 
Hebrew  idiom,  'from  Jahweli'  (1  S  16'*),  but  of 
foreign  origin,  slew  seven  innocent  men.  As- 
modsens  was  banished  by  fumigation  into  the 
wilderness  of  Egypt,  but  survived  in  Jewish  tra- 
dition as  king  of  the  shedim. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  whereas 
the  grooving  belief  in  the  transcendence  of  God 
created  the  demand  for  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  evil,  the  new  conception  of  a  Satan 
after  the  model  of  Ahriman  entered  Judaism,  not 
by  means  of  literature  (for  there  are  no  traces  of 
Jewish  acquaintance  with  the  Avesta),  but  through 
popular  belief  ;  and  much  of  it  remained  folk-lore 
and  private  opinion,  and  was  not  shared  by  the 
sober  practical  legalist.  This  renders  it  impossible 
to  systematize  Jewish  Satanology.  Nevertheless, 
dnalistic  views  existed  in  popular  belief,  and 
came  strongly  to  the  surface  in  the  Apocalyptic 
literature.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  introduction 
of  evil  into  the  world  is  ascribed  to  the  n'philtm 
under  their  leaders,  Shera'aza  and  'Azael  (see 
Demons  and  Spirits  [Heb.],  vol.  iv.  p.  600'').  In 
the  Book  of  Jubilees,  Mastema  is  the  head  of  the 
fallen  angels.  At  the  request  of  Noah,  nine-tenths 
are  Imprisoned,  and  the  remainder  are  the  Satans 
at  lar^e,  the  authors  of  idolatry,  of  every  kind  of 
evil,  of  destruction  and  bloodshed  (11"-).  In  none 
of  the  Apocalyptic  writings  is  Persian  influence  so 
prominent  as  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
patriarchs.  There  the  source  of  all  evU  is  Beliar 
and  his  seven  spirits  (see  Demons  and  Spirits 
[Heb.],  vol.  iv.  pp.  599*,  601»). 

The  political  commotions  of  the  age,  the  scanty 
resources  of  the  nation,  the  repeated  disappoint- 
ments on  numerous  occasions  when  the  realization 
of  cherished  hope  seemed  near,  the  success  and 
prosperity  of  surrounding  nations,  and  the  power 
of  evil  intensihed  the  spirit  of  pessimism  which  had 
already  commenced  in  the  Exile.  The  pious  looked 
forward  to  a  compensation  in  another  eeon,  and 
assigned  this  world  to  the  author  of  evil,  which 
the  pious  mu.st  hate  (Enoch  48').  God  and  Satan, 
good  and  evil  angels,  the  upper  and  the  lower 
world  {ib.  2,5  fl".),  heaven  and  hell  (Abr.  21  ff.), 
children  of  light  and  children  of  darkness  (En. 
108'- "),  are  contrasted.  In  human  nature  itself 
there  are  antitheses — spirit  and  flesh,  soul  and 
body  (Wis  9«,  En.  108').  Satan  and  his  angels 
have  sown  the  seed  of  evil  in  the  world  and  in  man. 
There  lies  in  man  the  propensity  to  sin,  the  rjri  if_ 
of  Rabbinism.  Even  in  the  Ezra  Apocalypse, 
where  Satan  is  not  mentioned,  the  flesh  is  made  to 
be  the  source  and  seat  of  sin  (Volz,  Jiid.  Eschatol. 
7,  60,  77,  82). 

Prayers  for  protection  from  Satan  occur  in 
Jewish  liturgy  in  collects  of  ancient  date,  and  are 
quoted  in  Ber.  606  as  well  known  :  '  May  it  be  thy 
will  ...  to  deliver  me  this  day,  and  every  day, 
from  a  bad  man  .  .  .  from  Satan  the  destroyer  ! ' 

The  popular  tendency  to  dualism  met  with 
opposition  from  early  times.  According  to  La  3**, 
good  and  evil  alike  proceed  from  God.  The 
repeated  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  in  Is  45 
sounds  like  a  polemic  against  Zoroastrianism.  The 
7th  verse,  '  I  form  light  and  create  darkness ;  I 
make  peace  and  create  all,'"  is  the  Yozer  Or 
in  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  the  creed  of  normal 
Judaism.  The  practice  of  uttering  a  blessing  on 
ever^  occasion  is  an  institution  referred  to  Ezra 
(Maim.  Ker.  Sh.  i.  7),  or  to  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  {Ber.  33),  but  is  in  reality  a  pious 
imitation  of  Zoroastrians.  Yet  no  prayer  is  valid 
without  a  oy  and  moS^,  i.e.,  it  must  be  said  in  the 

'  The   substitation  of    '  all '  (or  '  evil '  la  '  (or  the  sake  of 
euphony '  (Ber.  lib),  probably  also  from  an  aversion  to  terminate 
anything  with  a  word  of  evil  omen. 
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name  of  Jahweh,  and  His  Sovereignty  must  be 
acknowledged  (Ber.  40).  Suriel,  the  Prince  of  the 
Countenance,  who  taught  11.  Ishmael  three  charms 
against  the  power  of  evil  spirits  {Ber.  51),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  the  Sraosha  of  the  Avesta,  who 
contends  with  the  Devs  night  and  da^y  {Yasna 
Ivii.  10-23;  cf.  Rel.-gesch.  Lesebuch,  ed.  Bertholet, 
Tubingen,  1908,  p.  339).  But  it  is  not  he  who 
causes  the  cock  to  herald  the  approaching  light, 
but  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of 
the  Universe,  who  hast  given  to  the  cock  intelligence 
to  distinguish  between  day  and  night'  (Daily 
Mom.  Pr.). 

The  contest  in  favour  of  monotheism  was  carried 
on  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  combats  with  Magianism, 
Gnosticism,  and  the  Minim  who  believed  in  's?* 
ni'ith,  'two  powers,'  a  duality  in  the  Godhead 
(Friedlander,  Die  relig.  Bewegungen,  Berlin,  1905, 
pp.  169-234 ;  Bergmann,  Jiid.  Apologetik,  Berlin, 
1908).  The  Mishna  enacts  that  God  should  be 
blessed  for  evil  no  less  than  for  good  {Ber.  ix.  5). 
A  reader  in  the  synagogue  should  be  silenced  if  he 
says,  '  Thy  name  oe  remembered  concerning  good,' 
or  '  We  praise  Thee,  We  praise  Thee '  {ib.  v.  3). 
'  Whosoever  associates  the  name  of  heaven  with 
another  object  is  rooted  out  of  the  world'  {Suk. 
456).  In  the  Passover  service  the  redemption  from 
Egypt  and  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  are 
emphatically  stated  as  accomplished  by  God  in 
person  :  '  I  and  not  an  angel,  I  and  not  a  saraph, 
I  and  not  a  messenger.' 

The  strong  assertions  of  the  Divine  unity  and 
the  all-importance  of  legalism  left  no  room  in  the 
Halakha  for  Satanology.  Hence  the  Mishna  is 
free  from  it.  Where  Satan  does  occur  in  the 
llaggada  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash,  the  descrip- 
tion is  coarse,  puerile,  and  inconsistent.  At  one 
time  he  is  a  fallen  angel.  When  God  threw  him 
from  heaven,  '  he  caught  hold  of  Michael's  wing, 
but  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  rescued  Michael' 
(Yallf,  Shim.  68;  see  Kohut,  Angelologie,  1866,  p. 
63).  Then  he  is  the  'Great  Prince  in  Heaven' 
{Pirffe  d.  B.  Eliezer,  13).  He  is  I'lJop,  Michael 
being  "Ityif).  He  is  '7n?c,  '  the  poison  of  God,'  because 
of  his  identity  with  the  angel  of  death. 

The  Qabbala  and  the  mediieval  Mystics  restored 
Satan  to  his  Ahrinianic  dignity.  "Die  pint  n:n'  'D 
•jpin,  still  said  by  some  Jewish  communities  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  reads  like  a  chapter  from  the 
Avesta. 

If  the  person  of  Satan  is  undefined  in  Jewish 
theology,  the  existence  of  the  yc^er  ha-ra'  (in  Baba 
bathra,  16a,  identical  with  Satan  and  the  angel  of 
death)  is  a  Jewish  dogma.  This  theologoumenon 
is  based  on  the  yeser  of  Gn  6°  8",  rendered  in  the 
AV  'imagination,'  and  connoting  that  faculty  of 
the  soul  which  is  the  cause  of  rebellion  against 
God.  The  ye^er  became  very  early  hypostatized  in 
Jewish  theology  (cf.  the  antithesis  in  n^ivp  '^  -\h 
•■)<(;p  'V  ""<]>  '  Woe  to  me  because  of  my  Creator,  woe 
tome  because  of  my  tempter '  [jBer.  61a]).  He  is 
the  '  strange  god '  of  Ps  81*,  dwelling  in  man 
{Shabb.  1056).  As  the  source  of  sin,  he  was  already 
known  to  Sirach  as  iwlniiia  (21"),  ivBi/irifui  (37'), 
Sio/SoiyXioK  (15'*).  In  these  passages,  as  well  as  in 
others  in  the  Apocrypha,  wliere  human  dichotomy 
is  asserted,  such  as  Wis  9'",  an  approach  was  made 
towards  metaphysical  dualism  ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
legalism  checked  its  further  development.  Where- 
as the  very  virtues  of  the  wicked  (  =  Gentiles)  are 
vices  in  the  eyes  of  the  rigliteous  {Yeb.  103a),  a 
Jew  can  keep  the  Law  and  be  sinless.  '  Blessed 
are  Israelites.  When  they  are  occupied  with  the 
study  of  the  Law  and  the  performance  of  good 
works,  the  yeser  is  delivered  into  their  hands,  and 
not  they  into  the  hands  of  the  yeser '  {' Aboda  zara, 
56;  jj^ia.  30a;  cf.  Sir  21").  He  is  not  a  human 
faculty  and  therefore  not  ante-natal,  but  an  adjunct 
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at  birth  (Sanh.  916).  He  is  situated  at  the  left,' 
the  other  (kun  ex  machinn,  the  yc^er  t6b,  being  at 
the  right  (Taan.  11a).  According  to  Der.  616,  he 
resembles  a  fly,'  and  is  placed  between  the  valves 
of  the  lieart.  He  was  Divinely  created  for  a 
benevolent  purpose.  Unleas  he  existed,  '  no  man 
would  build  a  nouse,  or  marry  or  beget  children, 
or  transact  any  business'  (Gen.  B.  89').  At  the 
end  of  the  world  God  will  slay  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  righteous  and  wicked  (Suk.  526). 

LiTBRATURB. — Artt.  '  Apocalyptio  Literature,'  'Asmodajus,' 
•Demon,'  ' Demonolojfv,'  'Devil,'  'Dualism,'  'Satan,'  'Zoro- 
astrianistn,'  in  HDB,  &Bi.  JE,  and  their  equivalenta  in  PRE^ 
and  Hamburger's  HE;  P.  Volx,  Jiui.  Eechatol,^  Tiibinijen, 
1903;  W.  Bousset,  Rel.  des  Judenturm',  Berlin,  1»06;  E. 
Stave,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  de$  Parsismtts  auf  d.  Judentiim, 
Haarlem,  1898 ;  M.  Jastrow,  Rel.  0/  Bab.  and  Assyria,  Boston, 
1893  ;  H.  Gunkel,  Schijpfung  und  Chaos,  Gottingen,  1895,  and 
his  Com.  on  Genesis^,  Gottingen,  1902;  I.  H.  Weiss,  Xur 
Getck.  d.  jiid.  Tradition,  vol.  li.,  Vienna,  1876 ;  H.  Duhm,  Die 
bSten  OeuUr  im  AT,  Tubingen,  1904  ;  N.  Krochmal,  More 
Ketmehe  ha-Ztman,  Wareaw,  1898 ;  F.  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.  2, 
Leiprig,  1897.  A.  E.  SUFFRIN. 

DUELLING.  —  I.    Under   civilization.  —  Al- 

thongh  early  Schoolmen  declared  that  the  judicial 
duel  was  Divinely  instituted  when  David  fought 
Goliath  (1  S  17),  the  point  never  ceased  to  trouole 
the  conscience  of  Christendom.  Invested  with 
sanctions  of  the  highest  antiquity,  the  origins  of 
the  duel  elude  definite  ascertainment  as  completely 
as  do  the  various  ordeals  among  the  oldest  peoples, 
of  both  East  and  West.  Found  in  various  forms, 
from  Japan  to  Ireland,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  nortliern  latitudes,  it  was  yet  no  universal 
practice,  but  mainly  European  '  where  the  hazel 
grew,'  and  its  traces  are  scattered.  The  solemni- 
ties preceding  the  single  combat  of  Menelaus  and 
Paris  (II.  iii.  38  ff. )  are  marked  indications  of 
ancient  custom  and  ceremonial  in  Homeric  times. 
Historic  Greek  examples  fail,  but  the  usage  existed 
among  the  ancient  Urabrians  and  amon"  the  Slavs 
(Nicolaus  Daraascenus  [Didot,  Frag.  Hist.  Grce- 
corum,  iii.  457] ;  Kelly,  Hist,  of  liussia,  London, 
1878,  pp.  33,  53  ;  Lea,  Superstition  and  Force*, 
Philadelphia,  1892,  pp.  108,  110).  While  the 
legendary  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  (Livy, 
I.  xxiv.  f.)  may  point  to  an  archaic  practice  among 
the  Romans,  the  system  of  trial  by  battle  has 
neither  any  tradition  in  the  fragments  of  early 
Koman  law  nor  any  countenance  from  the  jurists 
or  the  code.  Roman  civilization  knew  the  duel 
as  a  Barbarian  institution.  Scipio  Africanns  ('206 
B.C.)  met  it  in  Spain  (Livy,  XXVIII.  xxi.);  it 
flourished  among  the  Celtic  and  Germanic  tribes 
( Velleius  Paterculns,  ii.  117  f.  ;  Tacitus,  Germ.  10) ; 
and  a  particular  tradition,  unusually  circum- 
stantial, associates  it  with  the  Burgundians,  and 
ascribes  its  revival  to  king  Gundobald  (A.D.  501) 
«s  an  antidote  to  forsworn  oaths  induced  by  Chris- 
tian compurgation  (Leges  Burgundionum,  tit.  xlv. ). 
Wide  diversity  of  application  and  form  existed ; 
but,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  the  duel  as 
part  of  the  Barbarian  codes  became  a  sort  of  com- 
mon law  of  Europe,  fostered  by  the  martial 
traditions  which  were  developing  into  feudalism 
and  were  to  culminate  in  chivalry. 

Norse  sagas  have  many  records  of  hdlmgang  (as 
the  duel  was  called  in  Iceland— from  the  islet 
[Arf/mr],  its  customary  arena)  or  hade-field  (as  it  is 
called  in  Norway— from  the  posts  demarking  the 
ground) ;  there  were  champions  Avho  made  it  a 
profession  ;  the  saga  of  Kormak,  at  once  poet  and 
champion,  contains  regulations  of  battle  in  which 
there  are  traces  of  sacrificial  rites  or  incantations. 
Orrostulidlmr,  Kormak's  name  for  the  place  of 
combat,  may  be  compared  with  eornst  or  orreste, 
the  terra  for  the  duel  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  early 

'  Hence  his  name  In  the  Zchar,  icjnjj  UTop   'the  other  §ide,' 
'sinister.' 
>  Like  Ahriman  in  the  Avesto. 


Welsh  laws.  Ireland  knew  the  institution  as 
comrac  or  comrac  fri  den/er  ('  battle  against  one 
man'  ;  cf.  Joyce,  Soc.  Hist,  of  Anc.  Ireland,  Lon- 
don, 1903,  i.  152-54).  Singularly  enough,  the  evi- 
dence for  the  duel  in  England  prior  to  tiie  Norman 
conquest  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  historians.  Thus, 
while  elsewhere,  through  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  duel  was  being  abolished  early  (e.g.  in 
Iceland  in  A.D.  1006,  and  in  Norway  in  1012),  in 
England  there  is  the  anomaly  of  its  not  becoming 
an  undoubtedly  national  mode  of  trial  till  half  a 
century  later.  The  Conquest  certainly  established 
it ;  that  it  was  unpopular  with  the  English  is  a 
current  inference  without  a  very  solid  foundation. 
The  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror  gave  an  accused 
person,  whether  Norman  or  Englishman,  the  option 
between  ordeal  and  duel,  reserving  a  third  choice — 
compurgation  (q.v.) — to  the  Norman.  The  earliest 
English  instance  recorded  is  dated  1077  ;  Norman 
examples  occur  forty  years  earlier.  In  that  epoch 
it  had  a  very  wide  application,  both  in  civil  matters 
and  in  charges  of  crime.  In  character  it  was,  by 
its  es.sential  feature  of  self-help,  not  really  an 
ordeal.  How  elaborate  was  the  tradition  for  the 
forms  of  the  duel  as  well  as  for  the  substantial  law 
administered  by  its  agency,  can  be  seen  from  the 
Assises  of  Jerusalem,  drawn  up  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  in  1099  for  the  Latin  kingdom  established 
by  the  First  Crusade.  This  ordinance  is  equally 
full  and  precise  regarding  the  modes  of  battle,  the 
causes  and  conditions,  the  oaths  against  magic, 
and  the  distinctions  of  rank,  whereby  only  knights 
fought  in  mail  on  horseback  with  helm  and  lance, 
while  common  folk  fought  in  jackets  (bliant),  on 
foot,  and  with  batons. 

Before  the  close  of  the  12tli  cent,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  duel  was  considerably  restricted  in  England 
by  Glanvil's  '  great  a.ssise,'  a  sort  of  magnified  jury. 
'The  tendency  expanded  ;  gradually  the  duel  was 
superseded  m  civil  causes  except  land-rights; 
burghal   charters  from    Henry  I.   to    Henry  lu. 

fave  numerous  exemptions  ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Idward  I.  the  practice  was  largely  confined  to  trials 
on  the  wTit  of  right  to  land  and  to  '  appeals '  for 
manslaughter  and  serious  crime.  Although  trial 
by  jury  grew  fast,  the  duel  was  long  to  remain. 
The  importance  of  land  litigations  explains  the 
origin  of  the  professional  '  pugil,'  or  champion, 
kept  sometimes  at  a  regular  retaining  fee  by  a 
religious  house.  '  From  the  quhilk  consuetude,' 
said  Sir  John  iskone  (Exposition  ofDifficill  Wordes, 
1597,  s.v.  '  Campiones  ),  '  cummis  the  common 
saying, 

"  Do  thou  richt,  do  thou  wrang, 
Cheis  thou  a  champion  Strang." ' 

In  criminal  causes  a  kindred  but  more  corrupt 
product  was  the  '  approver,'  an  informer,  frequently 
infamous,  who  in  making  his  charge  underwent  the 
risk  of  a  challenge  to  battle.  The  loser  in  appeals 
of  battle,  being  convicted  of  perjury  by  the  fact  of 
defeat,  was  hanged  ;  and  there  is  extant  a  con- 
temporary picture  of  an  approver  who  thus  came 
to  the  bad  end  he  had  earned  (Maitland,  Select 
Pleas  of  Croum,  Selden  Soc,  London,  1888). 

From  the  9th  cent,  the  Church  was  continuously 
denouncing  the  duel,  and  as  continuously  giving  it 
countenance.  The  latter  process  took  many  forms, 
one  being  the  acquisition  of  jurisdiction  by  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries  over  trials  by  combat.  Per- 
?[uisites  of  court  deflected  even  clerical  minds 
rom  the  true  path.  Sometimes  clerics  themselves 
fouglit  duels  in  person,  and  it  was  as  hard  to  stop 
the  practice  as  to  keep  churchmen  from  bearing 
arms  in  war.  A  Glasgow  pontifical  in  1180  in- 
cludes the  liturgical  common  form  for  blessing  the 
shield  and  )>aton  for  a  duel,  and  some  saints  were 
esteemed  especially  efficacious  to  be  invoked  for 
success  in  such  combats.     In  the  First  Crusade, 
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Peter  the  Hermit  himself  bore  a  challenge  for  a 
duel  of  ten,  six,  or  three  crusaders  against  an 
equal  number  of  Saracens  (Tancredi,  cap.  81).  As 
usual,  practice  belied  precept,  and  anathema  was 
useless.  Indeed,  an  old  French  authority  on  the 
duel  in  the  15th  cent.  (Olivier  de  La  Marche, 
in  Train  du  duel  judiciaire,  ed.  Prost,  Paris,  1872, 
p.  44)  declares  that  ecclesiastics,  like  other  people, 
were  bound  to  fight  if  the  case  was  treason  or 
involved  a  point  of  the  faith.  The  sanctions  of  the 
duel  occasioned  much  deep  discussion.  Nicolas  de 
Lyra  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  classic  precedent  of 
David  and  Goliath  ;  Cain  and  Abel  admittedly 
fumislied  a  less  satisfactory  example. 

Until  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  the  duel  was  a 
duel  of  law,  but  in  the  14th  it  blossomed  anew 
as  a  duel  of  chivalry,  once  more  emphasizing  its 
aristocratic  and  military  impulses.  The  duel, 
rapidly  decaying  in  other  matters,  became  the 
fashion  for  appeals  of  treason,  and  this  newer 
chivalric  duel  took  on  fresh  splendour,  especially 
in  the  courts  of  Enriand  and  France.  An  im- 
portant ordinance  of  King  Philip  the  Fair  in  1306 
was  a  characteristic  code,  containing  regulations 
most  of  which  passed  into  general  use  in  chivalric 
courts.  Notable  editions  of  such  duel  codes  were 
the  ordinance  drawn  up  by  the  Constable  of  Eng- 
land under  Kichard  H.,  and  the  reproduction  of  it 
in  the  Order  of  Combats  preserved  by  the  Constable 
of  Scotland  from  a  MS  belonging  to  James  I.  The 
formalities  were  evidently  known  to  Chaucer,  who 
reproduced  them  in  the  Knight's  Tale. 

Mere  tilting  matches,  different  as  they  were  in 
principle  from  duels,  are  easily  confounded  with 
them,  especially  when  they  were  '  jousts  of  war,' 
in  which  the  combat  was  d  outrance.  Some  of 
these  are  liistoric,  such  as  the  '  Combat  des  Trente ' 
in  1351  between  thirty  Bretons  and  thirty  English- 
men. It  is  the  subject  of  a  French  chanson  de  geste, 
and  its  interest  is  the  greater  from  its  having 
supplied  a  model  for  the  clan  duel  (in  1396)  of 
thirty  Highlanders  of  Clan  Chattan  against  thirty 
of  Clan  Kay.  Not  a  few  fruitless  cliallenges  of 
100  knights  against  100  are  extant,  and  there  were 
many  actual  duels  of  numbers,  such  as  of  13  French- 
men against  13  Italians,  and  of  7  Frenchmen  against 
7  English.  The  duel,  strictly  construed  as  a  com- 
bat of  two,  adjudged  by  and  fought  before  a  court 
invariably  noble  and  usually  royal,  had  long  a 
distinct  place,  chiefly  for  trials  on  cnarges  of  trea.son 
where  legal  proofs  were  inadequate.  It  suited  the 
times.  Fourteenth  century  England  devised  a 
Court  of  Chivalry  in  which  the  historical  import- 
ance of  the  duel  culminates  in  the  wager  of  battle 
between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  in 
1398.  This  duel  was  stopped  at  the  outset  by 
Richard  II.,  who  arbitrarily  and  illegally  exiled 
both  combatants.  Hereford  returned  from  liis 
exile  next  year  to  depose  Richard  and  take  the 
throne  as  Henry  IV.,  and  it  was  he  who  at  his 
coronation  jocularly  assured  his  champion  that  he 
would  himself  see  to  the  defence  of  his  right  to  the 
crown.  The  '  champion  of  England '  was  one  of 
the  institutional  inventions  of  English  chivalry  in 
the  14th  century. 

Meanwhile,  alongside  of  chivalry  the  old  duel 
of  law  was  taking  an  unconscionable  time  to  die. 
Law  in  the  13th  and  14th  cent,  had  no  shudder  for 
its  brutality,  and  Bracton  could  calmly  record  {de 
Legibus  A  nglioe,  ed.  1640,  fol.  145)  that  the  loss  of  a 
front  tooth  maimed  a  man  and  gave  him  an  excuse 
from  the  duel,  'for  such  teeth  help  much  to  victory.' 
Pitiful  records  in  the  15th  cent,  show  this,  grue- 
somely  enough,  to  have  been  literal  fact,  for  graces 
attendant  on  chivalry  encountering  before  kings 
were  absent  when  humble  combatants  in  inferior 
courts  mauled  each  other  with  baton  or  '  liiscorne,' 
and  tore  each  other  with  their  teeth.     One  does 


not  marvel  that  Pope  Nicholas,  in  867,  had  denied 
the  Divine  institution  of  the  duel,  but  one  does 
marvel  that  nearly  seven  centuries  afterwards,  John 
Major's  protest,  that '  God  did  not  settle  questions 
in  that  bad  way, '  was  a  mere  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Yet  humane  opinion  was  ripening,  and  in 
1549  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxv.  cap.  19) 
denounced  the  duel,  and  decreed  excommunication 
against  all  participators,  even  including  seconds, 
spectators,  and  the  lords  temporal  who  assigned  a 
place  for  a  duel.  The  property  of  duellists  and 
seconds  was  to  be  sequestrated,  and  they  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  as  murderers,  while 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Church  were  to  be  denied 
to  those  who  fell.'  This  denunciation  had  had 
innumerable  predecessors,  and  was  to  be  as  little 
regarded,  for  the  '  detestable  use  '  had  then  entered 
on  a  new  phase  and  was  raging  in  Europe,  as  if  to 
show  that  the  Reformation  of  creed  wrought  little 
to  reform  humanity. 

There  had  arisen  in  that  new  epoch  the  private 
duel,  as  distinguished  from  the  duel  under  form  of 
law  or  chivalry.  Its  vogue  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  consequences  of  the  personal  quanel  in  1528 
between  trancis  i.  of  France  and  Charles  v.  of 
Spain.  The  constitutional  interest  of  the  new 
type  was  that  it  dispensed  with  the  intervention  of 
a  judge  or  a  court,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  this 

Srivate  duel  for  about  two  centuries  in  Europe  was 
oubtless  in  part  a  consequence  of  the  fashion  of 
carrying  light  side-arms.  Just  as  the  two-handed 
sword  of  mediaeval  warfare  was  succeeded  by  the 
rapier,  so  the  formal  wager  of  battle  with  all  its 
ceremonial  procedure  gave  place  to  the  lighter, 
easier  form  more  apt  for  the  '  sudden  and  quick  in 
quarrel.'  So  there  was  bred  the  gauntlet-gatherer, 
the  duellist,  who  inlierited  and  developed  all  the 
pretensions  of  clas.s  privilege  and  other  bad  points 
of  chivalry.  Thus  by  additions  was  constructed  a 
new  code  of  the  '  point  of  honour,'  largely  of  Italian 
manufacture,  which  was  a  constant  menace  to 
domestic  peace  in  Europe.  The  '  bons  docteurs 
duellistes,  as  Brant6me  called  tliem  (Mimoires, 
p.  183),  devised  the  pestiferous  doctrine  of  the 
'satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,'  which  for  three 
hundred  years  exacted  a  heavy  toll  of  human  life. 
If  it  fostered  courage,  it  also  fostered  the  bully. 
•  Men  may  account  a  duello,'  said  Bacon  (Letters 
and  Life,  ed.  Spedding,  London,  1872,  vi.  108),  '  an 
honourable  kind  of  satisfaction,  yet  it  is  but  a 
scarlet  or  a  grained  kind  of  murdering.' 

One  stage  of  the  duel,  half-way  between  the  old 
judicial  combat  and  the  new  private  duel,  was  the 
duel  by  licence,  permitted  in  France  and  practised 
in  Scotland  under  James  VI.  Later,  as  James  I., 
he  issued  his  edict  against  the  duel  in  1613,  seconded 
by  Bacon,  who  insisted  that  by  the  law  of  England 
the  killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel  was  murder,  how- 
ever fair  the  duel  might  have  been.  Bacon  saw 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  the  point  that  the  law 
gave  no  sufficient  reparation  for  insult  and  libel — 
a  consideration  which  weighs  heavily  still  in  esti- 
mating the  place  of  the  duel  in  modem  Europe. 

Wager  of  battle,  dramatically  resurrected  in  an 
appeal  of  murder  in  England  in  1818,  was  repealed 
by  statute  in  the  following  year.  In  all  its  forms, 
both  judicial  and  unjudicial,  the  duel  is  now 
extinct  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States ; 
in  the  latter  for  a  time  it  was  one  of  the  most 
curious  importations  and  survivals  of  European 
feudalism.  Arising  under  military  conditions,  it 
naturally  jiersists   the    longer   where   militarism 

1  Cf.  also  the  unqualifiwl  condemnation  of  duelling  by  Benedict 
XIV.  (Ck>u8t.  Detestabiletn,  10  Nov.  1752),  the  punishment  of 
Burgeons  and  confessors  intentionally  administering  to  duellists 
(excommunication,  by  response  of  the  Holy  OHice,  81  May  1884X 
and  the  renewed  disappro^'al  of  the  whole  8;y'stem,  including 
even  student  daeld,  by  !Leo  xiii.  (Brief  Pcutoralu  officii,  22  Sept. 
1881). 
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is  a  determinant  of  public  life.  Among  German 
stadents  it  has  snnk  to  a  rather  savage  athletic- 
sport  ;  and  in  Europe  generally  it  has  run,  and  is 
running,  a  course  parallel  to  that  of  private  wars 
— possibly  prophetic  of  that  of  national  wars.  Its 
endurance  is  determined,  not  by  enactment  of  law, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  society.  It  is  bound  up  with 
ideas  of  private  revenge  and  family  blood-feud, 
not  with  the  conceptions  of  a  State  with  justice 
as  its  primary  function.  It  is  instructive,  there- 
fore, to  compare  briefly  the  law  in  Britain  and  in 
Europe,  and  to  diagnose  certain  causes  of  contrast. 
In  Great  Britain  the  duel  has  in  general,  since 
King  James's  edict,  and  more  particularly  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  been  treated  with  far 
greater  severity  than  was  shown  to  it  elsewhere. 
In  this  country  practically  alone  is  it  now  the  law 
that  to  kill  in  duel  is  murder,  involving  the  capital 
penalty.  In  almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe  this 
stringency  holds  only  when  traditional  rules  have 
been  infringed,  or  when  there  has  been  some  un- 
fairness in  the  combat.  Challenges,  preliminary 
steps,  and  wounding  in  duel  are,  in  like  manner, 
much  less  heavily  punished  on  the  Continent  than 
in  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  exponents  of  the 
honour-code  of  Europe  themselves  declare  that 
British  courts  make  tar  more  effective  provision 
than  Continental  courts  for  the  primary  pecuniary 
protection  for  wrongs  to  personal  honour,  this 
scale  being,  for  instance,  contrasted  with  the 
slight  reparation  made  in  France.  Bentham 
( Works,  London,  1843,  i.  379,  543),  soberly  balanc- 
ing the  merits  and  demerits  of  penal  policies  in 
general  and  '  honorary  satisfaction '  in  special, 
points  out  the  partiality,  uncertainty,  and  incon- 
venience of  the  duel  considered  as  a  punishment, 
although  he  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  be 
indulgent  to  it  if  the  alternative  was  revenge 
by  poison  or  the  bravo.  Duels,  he  pointed  out, 
were  less  common  in  Italy  than  in  France  and 
England,  but  poisoning  and  assassinations  were 
much  commoner.  Like  the  historian  Robertson, 
Bentham  as  a  moralist  thought  that  duelling 
tended  to  preserve  'politeness  and  peace,'  and 
seems  to  have  had  little  foresight  of  its  swift 
decline.  In  recent  times,  the  conditions,  e.g.  in 
France,  often  appeared  to  ensure  immunity  from 
injury  but  not  from  ridicule.  The  facts  seem 
to  justify  the  inference  that  for  once  British  laws 
have  doubly — by  repression  of  the  duel  and  by 
adequate  civil  reparation  for  Injured  honour — 
tended  to  suppress  the  duel  and  to  make  it 
unnecessary.  Frapper  fort  sur  la  bourse,  c'est 
/rapper  juste  is  the  dictum  of  a  modern  '  docteur 
duelliste'  (Croabbon,  op.  cit.  infra,  399).  In  Britain 
the  spirit  of  trial  by  jury  has  proved  a  better 
^ardian  even  of  honour  than  the  sword.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  among  the  things  they  manage  better 
in  Germany  and  France  that  men  continue,  in 
however  restricted  a  degree,  to  countenance  the 
duel,  which  ranks  as  probably  the  oldest  barbaric 
inheritance  among  the  institutions  of  Europe. 
Probably  Bentham  himself  did  not  sufficiently 
reflect  that  what  had  so  long  been  abandoned  by 
Europe  as  an  utterly  capricious  and  irrational 
mode  of  justice,  where  substantial  interests  were 
concerned,  stood  thereby  already  grotesquely  out 
of  court  fo.  the  finer  task,  in  modem  civilization, 
of  healing  the  sores  of  honour. 

Signiacant  indications  of  current  tendencies,  illustrating 
some  ot  tiia  foregoing  views,  have  appeared  in  Oermanv, 
the  centre  of  modern  militarism,  especially  since  1897,  when 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  ll.  issued  a  Cabinet  order  declaring  his  will 
that  duels  among  officers  should  be  more  effectively  prevented 
by  remitting  private  quarrels  to  Councils  of  Honour  with  appeal 
to  Courts  of  Honour,  commanding  officers,  and  the  Kaiser 
bimseU.  These  Councils  of  Honour  for  a  regiment  consist  of 
three  officers,  while  the  Courts  of  Honour  comprise  all  the 
officers.  This  order  by  its  tenns  did  not  prohibit  dnellinir,  but 
it  enlarged  tlie  province  of  Court*  of  Honour.    ReconciliaUoa 


by  intervention  of  such  Councils  and  Courta,  however,  was, 
and  still  is,  declared  i>ermt8sible  only  when  not  forbidden  by 
the  honour  of  the  class  to  which  the  officer  belongs  or  by  good 
morals.  At  first  hailed  as  an  abolition  of  the  duel,  the  order 
was  soon  found  not  to  warrant  any  such  hoi>es.  Critica  in 
1897,  and  since,  have  pointed  out  that  the  Kaiser  had  never 
departed  from  recogmtion  of  the  duel  as  the  uitinut  ratio 
in  affairs  of  honour ;  they  bluntly  stated  that  ttie  so-<^ed 
scandal  of  duelling  would  not  be  ended,  that  the  order  would 
entirely  depend  for  its  efficiency  on  the  spirit  of  its  enforcement, 
and  that  it  was  puerile  to  anticipate  the  eradication  of  so  deep- 
rooted  a  practice  at  one  stroke.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  order 
was  recognized  as  a  very  considerable  attempt  at  reetriction 
in  the  army.  It  was  subsequently  made  applicable  aJso  to 
naval  officers. 

The  critical  forecast  was  justified  by  event*.  Scandals  con- 
tinued to  arise  periodically  over  duels  under  painful  circum- 
stances and  with  fatal  consequences.  In  1901  sharp  controversy 
sprang  from  the  discovery  that,  in  violation  of  an  Imperial 
order,  candidates  for  choice  as  officers  in  the  reserve  had  been 
subjected  to  questions  regarding  their  opinions  on  duelling,  and 
had  BulTered  prejudice  for  answers  opposed  to  the  practice. 
The  Minister  of  War  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that,  while  duels 
were  justifiable  for  such  cases  as  charges  of  cowardice,  insult 
by  violence,  or  imputation  upon  an  officer's  moral  integrity  or 
family  honour,  everything  was  done  to  prevent  the  duelling 
abuse.  These  explanations  did  not  satisfy  friends  of  reform, 
who  protested  that  every  officer  punished  for  tailing  part  in  a 
duel  should  be  dismissed  from  the  army.  Afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  a  manifesto  was  infiuentially  signed  demanding  the 
prohibition  of  all  duels  and  the  institution  of  Courts  of  Honour 
m  their  stead.  It  was  expressly  urged  that  the  best  means  of 
prevention  was  to  afford  more  effective  legal  protection  against 
attacks  on  the  honour  of  individuals.  Direct  legislative  action 
does  not  seem  to  have  followed,  but  the  agitation  has  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  elevating  public  opinion  in  Europe. 

LiTERATDBK.— JVatW  du  duel  judieiaire  fby  Olivier  de  Ia 
Marche  and  others],  ed.  B.  Prost,  Paris,  1872 ;  Arbre  des 
Batailles,  in  Scots  tr.  Buke  of  Bataillis  of  GiU)ert  of  the  Haye 
(ed.  Stevenson,  Scottish  Text  Soc.,  1901);  Paris  de  Puteo, 
Duello,  Venice,  1525 ;  P.  de  B.  de  Brantdme,  Miimnres  .  .  . 
touchant  leg  duels  (ed.  princeps,  1665),  London,  1739 ;  J.  Selden, 
The  Duello,  London,  1610;  E,  A.  Kendall,  Argument  ...  on 
Trial  by  Battle,  London,  1818 ;  H.  C.  Lea,  Superstition  and 
Force*,  Philadelphia,  1892;  Pollock-Maitland,  Hist,  of  Eng. 
Law,  Cambridge,  1895 ;  Alfred  Hutton,  The  Sword  and  the 
Centuries,  London,  1901 ;  G.  Neilson,  Trial  by  Combat,  Glasgow, 
1890.  Leading  authorities  on  the  duel  in  Europe  include  Comte 
de  ChateauviUard,  Essai  sur  le  duel,  Paris,  1836 ;  F.  Patetta, 
Le  Ordalie,  Turin,  1890 ;  and,  as  regards  the  state  of  modern  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  the  duel,  A.  Croabbon,  La  Science 
du  point  d'honneur,  Paris,  1894.  General  reference  may  also 
be  made  to  Carl  A.  Thimm,  Bibliography  of  Fencing  and 
Duelling,  London,  1896 ;  Fougeroux  de  Champigneulles,  Hist, 
dea  duels  anciens  et  modemes^,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1838 ;  E.  Cauchy, 
Du  Duel,  consid^ri  dans  see  origines  et  dans  Vitat  actuet  des 
moeurs,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1846 ;  G.  von  Below,  Das  Duell  in 
Deutschland,  Qesch.  u.  Gegenwart^,  Kassel,  1896 ;  H.  Fehr, 
Der  Zweikampf,  Berlin,  1908 ;  M.  Liepmann,  Duell  u.  Ehre, 
Beriin,  1904;  E.  Kohlrausch,  Zweikampf,  Berlin,  1906;  M. 
Rade,  art.  '  Zweikampf '  (with  copious  Literature)  in  PREK 

George  Neilson. 

2.  Among  primitive  peoples. — However  much 
the  duel  has  degenerated  from  its  once  high 
estate,  as  has  just  been  shown,  it  must  yet  be 
adjudged  to  have  been  once  one  of  the  numerous 
forms  of  ordeal  (q.v.),  although  still  another  factor 
plainly  contributed  to  its  rise  and  tenacity — the 
frequent  failure  of  primitive  jurisprudence  to 
secure  in  any  other  way  the  ends  at  which  it 
aimed.  The  purely  religious  side  of  the  duel, 
which,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  more  commonly 
termed  'the  wager  of  battle,'  may  be  reserved 
for  art.  Ordeal,  but  certain  primitive  forms  of 
legal  duels,  as  summarized  by  Post  {Grundriss 
der  ethnolog.  Jurisprudem,  Oldenburg,  1894-5,  ii. 
236,  351  f.,  504-506),  may  be  briefly  mentioned 
here. 

In  the  simplest  type,  as  among  the  S.  American 
Charruas  and  Botocudos,  the  duellists  pommel 
each  other  with  fists  or  sticks,  with  scant  danger 
to  life  or  limb,  this  being  the  case  even  in  old 
Bohemian  and  I'olish  law.  A  more  interesting 
form  is  that  in  which,  as  among  the  Australians, 
the  parties  strike  each  other  alternately ;  and 
the  highe,st  is  that  in  which  deadly  weapons  are 
employed  with  intent  to  kill,  as  among  the 
Californian  Korusi,  the  Dayaks,  the  Bataks,  the 
Australians,  the  Tunguses,  the  Grusinians,  and  in 
Europe  generally.  An  interesting  instance  of  the 
duel  as  a  proof  of  guilt  is  to  be  foimd  in  Nias. 
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When  a  girl  is  found  to  be  pregnant  and  the  man 
whom  she  accuses  denies  his  share  in  her  guilt, 
each  of  the  pair  is  given  a  knife,  the  one  first 
wounded  in  the  ensuing  duel  being  adjudged  in  the 
wrong.  In  this  case  it  is,  moreover,  interesting 
to  see  that  the  girl  may  be  represented,  quite  as 
was  the  case  in  Lurope,  by  a  champion,  this  being 
in  Nias  one  of  her  kinsmen.  Elsewhere,  where 
women  are  allowed  to  participate  in  duels  (a 
privilege  normally  reserved  for  tlie  male  sex), 
their  opponents  may  be  compelled  to  have  some 
handicap,  as  when,  in  old  Ijohemian  law,  they 
were  obliged  to  stand  in  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground. 
Elsewhere,  however,  as  among  the  Slavs  and 
Bohemians,  the  services  of  a  champion  were 
expressly  forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  a  man 
really  innocent  might  be  killed. 

The  cycle  of  development  of  the  duel  would 
seem  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  in  its  ultimate 
origin  it  is  simply  a  fight,  more  or  less  serious, 
between  two  men  concerning  some  real  or  fancied 
injury.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  precisely 
like  any  modern  fight  between  two  men  for  the 
settlement  of  some  difficulty  between  them,  or 
even  for  mere  revenge.  But  at  an  early  time 
these  fights  become  hedged  about,  for  the  welfare 
of  society,  with  various  restrictions ;  e.g.  formal 
witnesses  (the  later  '  seconds ')  may  be  required  to 
see  fair  play,  or  certain  cases  alone  may  be  settled 
by  the  duel,  or  certain  formalities  are  required 
by  the  authorities  before  a  duel  may  be  fought. 
There  is  also  doubtless  present,  even  in  the  most 
primitive  form  of  duel — or  mere  fight — the  con- 
viction, on  the  part  of  at  least  one  of  the  com- 
batants, that  he  has  been  wronged,  and  he  feels 
that  the  victory  will  decide  which  of  the  two  has 
been  right.  Though  the  methods  employed  are 
far  dift'erent,  the  underlying  principle  is  the  same 
as  in  the  most  highly  polished  modem  controversy 
of  any  sort  whatever.  From  thLs  feeling  that 
'truth  is  mighty,  and  wUI  prevail,'  comes  the 
concept  that  the  duel  has  a  religious  sanction, 
that  Divine  powers  aid  the  party  in  the  right,  and 
that  it  is,  indeed,  an  ordeal,  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing 
scope  of  law  imposes  ever  narrowing  bounds  upon 
the  duel,  and,  as  other  modes  of  redress  are 
evolved,  the  duel  becomes  more  and  more  needless, 
especially  as  it  is  felt  that  it  involves  a  useless 
waste  of  valuable  lives,  besides  interfering  with 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  Thus  the  duel  finally 
decays  as  an  institution,  and  comes  to  be  treated 
as  a  crime,  even  a  challenge,  except  in  time  of 
war,  being  punished  with  death  among  the  Aztecs. 
Yet  the  duel  dies  hard,  for  there  lingers  a  per- 
sistent belief  among  many  of  fine  fibre  that  there 
are  wrongs  for  which  no  court  of  law  can  give 
redress,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  pecuniary 
damages  or  even  imprisonment  of  an  opponent 
is  thin  salve  for  wounded  honour.  Church  and 
State  have  alike  condemned  the  duel,  and  justly  ; 
yet  perhaps  the  duellist's  side  of  the  argument 
should  not,  in  fairness,  be  utterly  ignored. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  duel  from  the  point 
of  view  of  early  jurisprudence  is  well  illustrated 
by  its  relation  to  the  blood-feud  [q.v.),  to  which 
a  man  killing  another  in  a  duel  is  rarely  liable, 
this  being  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
parties  were  held  to  be  fighting  in  self-defence, 
while,  where  the  duel  was  a  recognized  form  of 
procedure,  there  would  l)e  no  room  for  blood-feud. 

The  extreme  degeneration  of  the  duel  is  almost 
ludicrously  illustrated  by  the  'nith-songs'  of  the 
Greenland  Eskimo. 

'When  a  Orcenlander  considera  himself  injured  in  any  way 
by  another  peraon,  he  composea  about  him  a  satiricai  soii^', 
which  he  rehearses  with  the  help  of  his  intimates.  He  then 
challenges  the  offending  one  to  a  duel  of  song.  One  attiir 
another  tha  two  disputants  sing  at  each  other  their  wisdom. 


wit,  and  satire,  supported  by  their  partisans,  until  at  last  one 
ia  at  his  wits'  end,  when  the  audience,  who  are  the  jury,  malce 
known  their  decision.  The  matter  is  now  settled  for  good,  and 
the  contestants  must  be  friends  again  and  not  recall  the  matter 
which  was  in  dispute '  (Chamberlain,  in  Handbook  of  Avxer. 
Indians,  ii.  77  {Bull.  SO  BE,  W.ishincton,  1910]). 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that  any  attempt  to 
trace  the  duel  to  a  single  people  is  hopeless.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  spirit  is  as  universal  as  mankind. 

Louis  H.  Geay. 

DUNKARDS.— See  Sects  (Christian). 

DUNS  SCOTUS.— See  Scholasticism. 

DURGA.  —  Durga  is  one  of  the  commonest 
names  of  Siva's  consort.  Other  names  are  Devi, 
Uma,  Gauri,  ParvatT,  Chandi,  Chamunda,  Kali, 
KapalinI,  Bhavani,  Vijaya,  etc.  (for  a  very  full 
list,  see  Dowson,  Classical  Diet,  of  Hindu  Mythol.*, 
London,  1903,  «.t).  'Devi').  The  name  Durga  ori- 
ginally designated  that  goddess  in  her  terrific  char- 
acter. As  has  been  shown  in  art.  BrShmanism 
(vol.  ii.  p.  813),  she  is,  like  her  husband  Siva,  a 
combination  of  several  deities  and  local  varieties 
of  similar  mythological  conceptions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, natural  that  she  should  present  very  difierent 
aspects. 

The  worship  of  such  goddesses  as  ultimately  were  combined 
in,  and  made  up,  as  it  were,  the  great  goddess  Durga,  seems  to 
have  i>ecome  more  popular  about  the  end  of  the  Vedic  period, 
for  some  of  their  names  occur  already  in  Vedic  literature,  espe- 
cially in  the  latest  worita  belonging  to  it.  Ambilta  is  called 
Rudra's  sister  in  the  Vajasaneyi  Saihhitd,  but  in  Tailtiriya 
Aratmaka,  x.  18,  she  has  already  become  the  spouse  of  Budra, 
just  as  in  later  times.  In  the  same  work,  x.  1  (p.  788  of  the 
Bibl.  Indica  ed.,  Calcutta,  1884-72),  we  find  an  mvocation  of 
Durgi  devi,  who  is  there  styled  Vairochani,  daughter  of  the 
Sun  or  Fire ;  and  in  x.  1,  7,  among  verses  addressed  to  Agni, 
we  meet  with  two  more  names  of  Durga  (here  called  Durgi),  viz. 
Katyayani  (the  text  has  the  masculine  form,  Katyayana)  and 
Kanyakumari.i  Uma,  daughter  of  Himavat,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Kena  Upani^ad,  iii.  25,  as  a  heavenly  woman  conversant 
with  Brahman,  on  which  account  the  commentator  regards  her 
as  a  personification  of  Brahmavidya ;  but  in  Taitt.  Ar.  x.  18 
(according  to  the  Dravi(^  text)  Rudra  is  invoked  as  Umapati, 
'  husband  of  Uma.'  Kali  and  Earali,  two  names  of  Durga,  occur 
in  the  MuvUtka  Upanifod,  i.  2, 4,  among  the  names  of  the  seven 
tongues  of  Agni.  Finally,  it  may  he  mentioned  that,  in  Weber's 
opinion,  there  is  some  connexion  between  Durga  and  Sarasvati, 
smce  the  epithets  Varada,  Mahadevi,  and  Sandhyavidya,  given 
to  Sarasvati  in  TaiU.  Ar.  x.  28,  30,  belong,  at  a  later  period, 
exclusively  to  the  consort  of  Siva  (of.  Mmr,  Orig.  Skr.  Texta, 
1868-72,  iv.  428  f.). 

From  the  testimonies  adduced,  it  seems  certain 
that  about  the  end  of  tlie  Vedic  period  several 
goddesses  had  come  to  be  acknowledged  who  then 
or  later  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  wives  of 
Rudra-Siva  ;  and  that  some  of  them  may,  with 
more  or  less  probability,  be  connected  with  moun- 
tains and  with  the  element  of  fire.  They  have  all 
been  blended  in  the  one  consort  of  Siva,  whose 
character  obviously  betrays  the  diversity  of  her 
origin.  In  her  terrible  aspect  she  seems  to  repre- 
sent fire  as  the  devouring  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expiating  element ;  and  in  her  more  benign  char- 
acter we  seem  to  catcli  sight  of  a  goddess  of  the 
mountains.  But  there  were  probably  otlier  god- 
desses or  female  demons,  belonging  to  different 
parts  of  India  and  worshipped  by  difierent  classes 
of  people,  who  in  the  course  of  time  were  combined 
into  one  great  goddess,  the  spouse  of  ^iva.  Yet 
this  coalescence  of  various  elements  in  the  one 
great  goddess  does  not  seem  ever  to  liave  been 
complete,  since  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  their 
disparity  appears  to  have  lingered  in  the  mind  of 
her  worshippers  as  late  as  the  composition  of  the 
Demmahatmya  (assigned  by  Pargiter  to  tlie  6th  or 
perhaps  5th  cent.  A.D.).  In  the  story  of  her  vic- 
tory over  Sumbha  and  Ni^umbha,  related  below, 
Cliandika  (here  identified  with  Ambika  and  Cha- 
munda) as  well  as  Kali  is  said  to  be  an  emanation 
from  Durga;  through  them,  and  not  in  her  own 

1  From  Kum&ri,  Cape  Comorin,  the  southernmost  point  of 
India,  is  supposed  to  have  got  its  name,  which  we  find  already 
In  the  Periphu  Maria  Erythroei  (Kunop,  cap.  68). 
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person,  she  performed  those  deeds  for  which  she 
IS  chiefly  celebrated. 

This  syncretistic  process,  tegiin  in  the  Vedic 
period,  is  all  but  complete  in  the  Epics,  which, 
however,  do  not  contain  explicit  accounts  of 
Durga's  deeds.  The  divinity  of  Siva's  spouse  was 
then  generally  acknowledged,  and  the  ideas  con- 
cerning her  were  very  much  the  same  as,  though 
less  extravagant  than,  in  later  times.  Wliat  they 
were  will  best  be  seen  from  a  hymn  of  Arjuna  to 
Durga  in  Mahdbharata,  vi.  23,  which  is  here  trans- 
scribed  (tr.  Muir,  iv.  432) : 

*  Reverence  to  thee,  Siddbasen&ni  [generaless  of  the  Siddhas],^ 
the  noble,  Die  dweller  on  Mandara,  Kuraari,  Kali,  K&pali,  Kapili, 
KrenapiAgala.  Reverence  to  Bhadrakali ;  reverence  to  thee, 
Mahakali ;  reverence  to  thee,  Chaijdi,  Chaiida ;  reverence  to 
thee,  O  TarinI  [deliveress],  O  Varavarpini  [beautiful-coloured], 
O  fortunate  Katyayani,  O  Kar&Ii,  O  Vijaya,  O  Jaya  (victory), 
who  bearest  a  peacock's  tail  for  thy  banner,  adorned  with  various 
Jewels,  armed  with  many  spears,  wielding  sword  and  shield, 
younger  sister  of  the  chief  of  cowherds  [Kr^na],  eldest  born  in 
the  family  of  the  cowherd  Nanda,  delightinft  always  in  Mahisa's 
blood,  Kau^iki,  wearing  yellow  garments,  loud-laughing,  wolf- 
mouthed  ;  reverence  to  thee,  thou  delighter  in  battle,  O  Uma, 
S&kambhari,  thou  white  one  [or  SveU],  thou  black  one  [or 
Erspa],  O  destroyer  of  Kaitabha.  Reverence  to  thee,  O  Hiran- 
y&k^i,  Virupaksi,  Dhiimraksi  [golden-,  distorted-,  dark-eyed], 
O  Vedft^ruti  [tradition  of  tlie  Veda]  most  pure,  devout,  Jata- 
vedasi  [female  Agni],  who  dwellest  continually  near  to  Jambii, 
mountain-precipices,  and  sepulchres.  Of  sciences,  thou  art  the 
science  of  Brahman  [or  of  the  Veda],  the  great  sleep  of  embodied 
beings,  O  mother  of  Skanda,  divine  Durga,  dweller  in  wilder- 
Dessea.  Thou  art  called  Svaba,  Svadha,  Kala,  Ka^tha  [minute 
divisions  of  time],  Sarasvati,  Savitri,  mother  of  the  Vedas,  and 
the  Ved&nta  [or  end  of  the  Vedas].  Thou,  great  goddess 
[Mahadevi],  art  praised  with  a  pure  heart.  By  thy  favour  let 
me  be  ever  victorious  in  battle.  In  deserts,  fears,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  in  the  preservation  of  thy  devout  servants,  and  in 
P&t&la,  thou  constantly  abidest,  and  conquerest  the  Danavas  in 
battle.  Thou  art  Jambhani  [destroyer],  Mohini,  Maya,  Hri,  Sri, 
Sandhya,  the  luminous,  Savitri,  the  mother,  Tusti  [content- 
ment], Pu9ti  [fatness],  Dhrti  [constancy].  Dipt!  [li^ht],  increaser 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  power  of  the  powerful  In  battle, — [all 
this]  thou  art  seen  by  the  Siddhas  and  Charaiiyis  [to  be].'  "The 
translator  adds  that  in  Mahdbharata,  iv.  6,  there  is  another 
hymn  addressed  by  Yudhisthira  to  Durga,  very  similar  to  the 
preceding.  Among  other  things,  she  is  there  said  to  *  have  her 
perpetual  abode  on  the  Vindbya  mountains,  and  to  delight  in 
■pintuous  liquor,  flesh,  and  sacrificial  victims.'  In  the  sequel, 
Muir  (quotes  a  remarkable  line  from  the  Harivarhia  (v.  3:i74), 
accprdmg  to  which  Durga  was  worshipped  by  the  savage  tribes 
of  Sabaras,  Barbaras,  and  Pulindas. 

We  now  proceed  to  relate  the  chief  mythological 
data  and  the  deeds  of  Durga  wliich  are  found  in 
Sanskrit  literature.  Usually  she  is  stated  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Himavat  (Uma  Haimavati  already 
in  the  Kena  Upanisad)  by  Mena.  The  latter  is, 
according  to  Ramayana,  I.  xxxv.  14,  the  daughter 
of  Meru,  and,  according  to  the P«rancw,'  the  mental 
daughter  of  the  Manes.  According  to  Ramayana, 
I.  xxxv.  15,  Uma  was  the  younger  sister  of  Ganga, 
but,  according  to  Harivamia,  943  fF.  (where  she  is 
called  Aparna),  she  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Himavat,  and  had  two  sisters,  Ekaparna  and 
Ekapatalii,  wives  of  Jaiglsavya  and  Asita  Devala 
respectively.  Sometimes,  however,  Durga  is  ad- 
dressed as  sistei»of  Visnu '  and  of  Indra,*  whence 
she  is  said  to  be  called  Kausiki.  Her  epithet 
Vairochanl,  in  Taitt.  Ar.  x.  1.  7,  seems  to  make 
her  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  or  perhaps  of  Fire,  while 
the  epithet  Gautami  would  connect  her  with  one 
of  the  seven  Ksis.  Some  of  these  statements  were 
perhaps  prompted  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
worshippers  of  Siva  to  provide  their  supreme  and 
primeval  god  with  a  consort  of  more  equal  rank 
than  belonged  to  a  daugliter  of  the  Himalaya. 
Such  a  tenuency  almost  certainly  gave  rise  to  the 
Pauranic  story  that  Siva's  wife  originally  was  Sati, 
daughter  of  Dak^,  the  creator,  and  that  in  her 
wrath  she  abandoned  her  bodily  existence  through 
yoga,  when  Dak^  slighted  her  hu.sband  by  not 

1  The  form  in  the  original  iasiddhas^ndni,  not  siddhasendnijf, 
'generaless  of  the  .Siddhas,' the  interpretation  given  by  Muir, 
following  Kllakagtha.  The  name  might  be  explained  as  *  wife 
of  Siddhasena ' ;  Siddhasena,  however,  is  a  name  of  Kumara, 
not  of  Siva. 

'  Kumdraeambham,  L  18,  com. 

>  UarivaHnta,  10£86.  «  lb.  and  3260. 


inviting  him  to  his  sacrifice.'  For  this  accident 
is  not  yet  alluded  to  in  the  earliest  account  of 
Dak^a's  sacrifice  in  Mahdbharata,  xii.  284,  where 
Siva's  wife  is  called  Devi  and  Uma. 

The  story  of  Uma's  marriage  with  Siva  forms 
the  subject  of  Kalidasa's  famous  poem,  Kunidra- 
sambhava.^  The  gods,  defeated  by  the  Asura 
Taraka,  consulted  Hrahma ;  he  predicted  that 
Siva's  son  by  Uma,  who  was  not  yet  betrothed  to 
him,  would  vanquish  their  enemy.  In  order  to 
cause  Siva,  who  was  prs^Jtising  austerities  on  the 
Himalaya,  to  fall  in  love  with  Uma,  Indra  dis- 
]iatclied  Manmatha,  the  god  of  love,  to  the  spot, 
where  just  then  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
Himalaya,  diva's  host,  was  offering  flowers  to  the 
divine  ascetic.  Manmatha  drew  his  bow  at  him, 
and  detached  his  mind  from  contemplation.  Siva 
waxed  wroth,  and  reduced  the  god  of  love  to 
ashes;  but  afterwards  he  was  moved  by  Uma's 
constancy  as  she  submitted  to  the  severest  aus- 
terities in  order  to  win  him,  and  wooed  her.  The 
Eroduct  of  their  love  was  Kumara,  who  on  his 
irthday  killed  the  Asura.'  It  majr  be  added 
that  the  Pauranic  etymology  of  Uma  is  based  on 
this  story :  when  she  engaged  in  austerities,  her 
mother  dissuaded  her  from  this  course,  saying, 
u  md,  '  no,  no.' 

Another  son  of  Durga  is  GaneSa,  the  god  with 
the  elephantine  head.  _  His  miraculous  birth  has 
been  related  in  art.  Bbahmanism.* 

The  most  famous  deeds  of  Durga  are  her  vic- 
tories over  several  Asuras  ;  they  form  the  subject 
of  the  Dcmmdhatmya,  an  episode  of  the  Markan- 
deya  Purdna,'  which  has  become  the  text-book  of 
her  worshippers.  In  this  work  Durga  is  said  to 
iiave  been  formed,  under  the  name  Chandika,  by 
the  combined  energies  of  the  gods,  wliich  they  put 
forth  in  their  wrath  when  the  Asura  Mahisa  had 
vanquished  the  gods,  and  had  set  himself  up  as  the 
Indra  of  the  heavenly  dominions.  The  goddess  did 
battle  with  the  host  of  Asuras,  and  killed  them 
wholesale.  Then  ensued  a  single  combat  between 
Chandika  and  Mahisasura,  who  assumed  many 
forms,  especially  his  buffalo  shape,  from  which  he 
derived  his  name.  At  last  Chandika  stood  on  the 
demon,  and  cut  off  his  head  ;  but  out  of  the  trunk 
grew  the  Asura  in  his  natural  shape,  and  then  he 
was  killed  by  the  goddess.  It  is  in  this  act  of 
dealing  the  last  blow  to  the  Asura  who  comes  out 
of  the  beheaded  buffalo  that  Durga  is  usually  re- 
presented in  Indian  art,  not  only  in  numberless 
pictures  and  sculptures,  but  also  in  poetry  ;  for  the 
great  poet  Bana,  who  lived  in  the  7th  cent.  A.D., 
describes  this  scene  in  nearly  every  verse  of  his 
ChandUataka,  a  hymn  to  that  goddess  (ed.  Durga- 
prasada  and  Parab',  Bombay,  1899  ;  a  new  ed.  and 
tr.  forthcoming  by  G.  Payn  Quackenbos,  in  the 
Columbia  University  Indo-Iranian  Series). 

Besides  the  killing  of  Mahisasura,  the  Devima- 
hdtniya  celebrates  the  victory  of  Chandika  over 
the  Asuras  Sumbha  and  Nisumbha.  These  two 
demons  had  routed  tlie  gods,  and  had  usurped  the 
government  of  the  three  worlds.  The  gods  im- 
plored the  aid  of  Parvati,  who  had  come  to  bathe 
in  the  water  of  the  Gaiiga ;  from  her  body  issued 
another  goddess  who  is  called  Ambika  or  Chandika. 
Now,  it  happened  that  Chaiula  and  Munda,  two 
servants  of  Sumbha  and  Nisumbha,  had  seen  this 
goddess,  and  had  been  struck  by  her  beauty.  They, 
therefore,  advised  Sumbha  to  take  her  as  his  wife, 

1  Ttfpu  Purdxta,  tr.  Wilson,  i.  117,  127,  n.  1 ;  cf.  Kiundm- 
tambhava,  i.  21.  ..       „  ,   .    j., 

2  The  same  story  is  also  told  in  the  Sim  Purdva  and  the  Siva- 
rahasya  of  the  Skanda  Pumpo.  For  references,  see  ZDMO 
xxvii.  (187.S)178ff. 

s  See  SRE  ii.  807. 

<  It  nuty  lie  added  here  that  Oape&i  is  flrst  mentioned  In 
Taitt.  Ar.  x.  1,  .'i,  where  a  mantra  is  addressed  to  him  under 
the  name  Danti.    Cf.  also  art.  Oanapatvas. 

s  Kng.  tr.  by  Eden  Pargiter,  BiiiJ.  Ittd.,  1904. 
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npon  which  the  latter  sent  a  messenger  to  invite 
her  to  many  liim.  She  consented,  on  condition 
that  he  should  vanquish  her.  Thereupon  Sumbha 
sent  Dhumralochana  witli  a  host  of  Asuras  to  seize 
her;  but  she  destroyed  them  all.  Then  Chanda 
and  Munda  were  dispatched  with  another  army. 
When  Ambika  saw  them,  she  waxed  exceedingly 
wroth,  so  that  from  her  forehead  issued  a  terrible 
goddess  Kali,  of  emaciated  body,  clad  in  a  tiger's 
skin,  with  a  garland  of  skulls  hanging  from  her 
neck,  and  her  tongue  lolling  out  from  her  wide 
mouth.  After  a  frightful  battle,  she  killed  both 
Chanda  and  Munda,  from  whifh  feat  she  received 
the  name  Chamunda.'  Now  Sumbha  himself,  at 
the  head  of  an  enormous  army  of  Asuras,  went  to 
meet  Ambika,  on  whose  side  fought  the  energies 
of  aU  gods,  which  had  taken  bodily  form.  Among 
the  Asuras  was  Raktabija ;  when  a  drop  of  his 
blood  fell  on  the  ground,  it  was  at  once  changed 
into  an  Asura  of  his  form.  Thus  innumerable 
Asuras  soon  came  into  existence,  and  increased 
the  army  of  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  Chandika 
then  ordered  Chamunda  to  drink  up  the  blood  of 
Raktabija  before  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  at  last 
killed  the  exhausted  and  bloodless  Asura.  Now 
Nisumbha  attacked  the  goddess,  while  her  lion 
caused  great  havoc  in  the  array  of  the  demons. 
The  battle  was  terrible,  but  at  last  Nisumbha  fell, 
and  Sumbha  also  was  killed  by  Chandika. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  Durga  as  Yoga- 
nidra  or  Nidra  KalarupinI,  which  connects  her 
worship  with  that  of  Visnu-Krsna,  and  is  appar- 
ently intended  to  bring  it  under  the  protection 
and  patronage  of  Visnu.' 

Id  the  Harivmhia,  3236  ff.,  it  is  related  by  Vai^mpayana 
that,  with  the  view  of  defeating  the  designs  of  Kaiiisa  in  regard 
to  the  destruction  of  Devaki's  offspring,  Vi3i;u  descended  into 
Patala,  where  he  sought  the  aid  of  Nidra  Kalanipini  [Sleep  in 
the  form  of  Time] ;  and  promised  her  in  return  that  through 
his  favour  she  should  be  a  goddess  adored  in  all  the  world.  He 
desired  her  to  be  born  as  the  ninth  child  of  Ya^da  on  the  same 
night  on  which  he  was  to  be  bom  as  the  eighth  child  of  Devaki, 
when  he  would  be  carried  to  Yaioda,  and  she  to  Devaki.  He 
told  her  that  she  would  be  taken  by  the  foot,  and  cast  upon  a 
rock,  but  would  then  obtain  an  eternal  place  in  the  sky.  becom- 
ing assimilated  to  himself  in  glory  ;  would  be  installed  by  Indra 
among  the  go<is,  received  by  him  as  his  sister  under  the  name 
of  Kaudiki,  and  would  obtain  from  him  (Indra)  a  perpetual 
abode  on  the  Vindhya  mountains  where,  thinking  upon  him 
(Vimu),  she  would  kill  the  two  demons,  Sumbha  and  Nisumbha, 
and  would  be  worshipped  with  animal  sachfices.s 

The  same  story  is  told  in  several  Puranas,  e.g. 
in  the  Visiiu  Purdna,  v.  1  (tr.  Wilson,  iv.  260 ff.). 

In  another  myth  the  goddess  is  made  to  share 
the  glory  of  Vi§nu.*  When  this  god,  at  the  end  of 
the  kalpa,  'wooed  the  sleep  of  contemplation'  on 
the  universal  ocean,  the  two  demons,  Madhu  and 
Kaitabha,  approached  him,  with  the  intention  of 
killing  Brahma,  who  stood  on  the  lotus  that  grew 
out  of  the  navel  of  Vi§nu  ;  but  the  latter  cut  them 
asunder  with  his  discus.  The  part  played  by 
Yoganidra  in  this  tran.saction  was  this :  that  she 
left  Visnu's  eyes  on  being  invoked  by  Brahma ; 
thus  the  god  was  awakened,  and  could  slay  the 
demons.  In  the  hymn  quoted  above  from  tlie 
Mahdbharata  she  is  styled  'destroyer  of  Kaitabha,' 
which  seems  to  attribute  the  victory  entirely  to  her. 

From  the  quotations  given  above,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  period  of  the  Epics,  probably  towards 
the  end,  the  worship  of  Durga  was  already  firmly 
establislied  ;  and  that  it  was  further  developed  in 
the  time  of  the  Harivat'/iAa  and  the  Puranas.  But 
it  is  in  another  branch  of  later  Sanskrit  literature, 
the  Tantras,  that  her  worship  is  at  its  height.  The 
Taatnu,  says  Wilson,' 

'Alwa^rt  aarame  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  ^iva  and  his 
bride,  in  one  of  her  many  forms,  but  mostly  as  Uma  and  Parvati, 

1  This  name  occurs  first  here  and  in  the  Mdlatimadhava,  and 
»  rdki/atii  named  ChauQiJa  appears  in  Pauma,  v.  263. 

2  Muir   iv,  434.  8  lb.  433  f. 

*  MarkaT/(/eiia  Pura^,  tr,  Pargiter,  p.  469  f. 
»  Seltct  Workt  (1861),  i.  248. 


in  which  the  goddess  questions  the  god  as  to  the  mode  of  per- 
forming various  ceremonies,  and  the  prayers  and  uicantationa 
to  be  used  in  them.' 

They  furnish  the  rites  and  formulie  in  a  new  form 
of  worship,  which  has  largely  superseded  the  older 
one  based  on  the  Veda. 

There  was  yet  another  cause  at  work  to  give  the 
worship  of  Durga  its  present  form,  viz.  the  theory 
of  iakli.  §nkti  is  the  energy  of  a  god,  especially  of 
Visnu  and  Siva  ;  it  is  personified  as  his  female  part- 
ner, and  is  identified  with  the  prakfti  of  Saukliya 
philosoj)hy,  whereby  a  mystical  and  speculative 
foundation  is  given  to  the  «nA;<t- theory,  which  is 
already  taught  in  several  Puranas.  By  far  the 
most  popular  iakti  is  that  of  Siva  as  Parvati, 
Bhavani,  or  Durga ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
Saktas,  or  followers  of  these  doctrines,  worship 
this  goddess. 

We  have  seen  above  that  already,  in  the  Mahd- 
bharata, Durga  is  said  to  delight  in  spirituous 
liquor,  flesh,  and  sacrificial  victims.  These  have 
always  been  characteristic  of  the  worship  of  Durga. 

*  In  Bengal,'  says  Colebrooke.l  *  and  the  contiguous  provinces, 
thousands  of  kids  and  buffalo  calves  are  sacrificed  before  the 
idol,  at  every  celebrated  temple  ;  and  opulent  persons  make  a 
similar  destruction  of  animals  at  their  private  chapels.  The  sect 
which  has  adopted  this  system  is  prevalent  in  Bengal,^  and  in 
many  other  provinces  of  India.  .  .  .  But  the  practice  is  not 
approved  by  other  sects  of  Hindus.' 

Even  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  god- 
dess in  some  places.  Bana  (7tli  cent.),  in  a  lengthy 
description  of  a  temple  of  Chandika,"  alludes  to 
human  sacrifices;  Bhavabhuti  (8th  cent.)  intro- 
duces, in  the  5th  act  of  his  play,  Malatl  and  Md- 
dhavd,  a  temple  of  Chamunda  and  her  votaries,  who 
try  to  sacrifice  a  human  victim  ;  in  the  Samardich- 
cha  Kahd,  by  Haribhadra  (9th  cent,),  a  temple  of 
^handika  and  the  offering  of  a  human  sacrifice  by 
Sabaras  are  described  (p.  435  ff.,  Bibl.  Ind.  ed.) ;  in 
the  Kdlikd  Purdna,  'minute  direction.s  are  given 
for  the  offering  of  a  human  victim  to  Kali,  whom 
it  is  said  his  blood  satisfies  for  a  thousand  years.* 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  most  de- 
graded worship  of  Durga  and  other  iaktis  by  the 
Vamis,  or  '  left  hand '  worshippers ;  in  it  debauchery 
and  poss  immorality  are  admitted,  so  that  the  wor- 
ship is  perverted  into  a  most  scandalous  orgy." 

LiTEKATDKi.  — This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
article.  HERMANN  JacOBI. 

DUTY. — If  taken  in  a  wide  sense,  the  notion 
of  duty  is  essentially  implied  in  every  system  of 
morality  and  every  ethical  theory.  For  all  morality 
and  all  ethics  turn  upon  the  contrast  between  the 
inclinations  of  the  individual  and  some  objective 
and  authoritative  standard  to  which  these  inclina- 
tions must  be  subordinated  ;  and  it  is  just  this 
objective  control  that  is  empliasized  in  the  notion 
of  duty.  Duty  comes  to  us  with  a  claim  ;  it  is  a 
thing  laid  upon  us  to  do  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
But,  although  the  element  of  objective  authority  is 
necessarily  implied  in  every  moral  standarcj,  the 
notion  of  duty  is  far  less  prominent  and  exclusive 
in  some  systems  of  morality  than  in  others  ;  and, 
of  course,  is  also  far  less  distinctly  abstracted  and 
analyzed,  and  occupies  a  far  less  fundamental 
place,  in  some  types  of  ethical  theory  than  in 
others. 

I.  In  Greek  ethics,  for  instance,  the  moral  life 
is,  for  the  most  part,  jiresented  as  a  good  to  be 
realized  or  a  type  of  virtue  or  excellence  to  be 
attained.  Man  s  good  or  true  happiness,  the  health 
of  the  soul,  is  shown  to  lie  in  the  life  of  virtue,  the 
performance  of  the  work  or  function  which  his  own 
nature  and  the  part  he  has  to  play  in  the  general 
life  of  the  community  mark  out  for  him.     To  see 

1  MiBcellaneous  Essays,  1873,  i,  101,  n.  1. 

2  A  full  description  of  the  festival  of  Durga  as  celebrated  in 
Bengal  is  given  by  Pratapciiandra  CJJiosha,  Durgd  I'ujd,  1S71, 

3  Kaildtnbari,  ed.  Peterson ',  Bombay  Sanskrit  Series,  1889, 
p.  223  ff. 

*  Wilson,  Seltet  Wmk»,  ii.  268.  »  lb.  1.  264, 
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in  this  life  of  virtoe  his  real  happiness  or  good  is 
man's  true  wisdom,  whereas  the  scepticism  which 
sees  in  it  only  a  burden  and  a  restraint  imposed  for 
the  advantage  of  others  is  short-sighted  folly.  The 
restraints  of  tlie  virtuous  life  are  only  the  restraints 
which  any  man  must  exercise  who  would  be  master 
of  himself  and  would  live  a  truly  human  life  among 
his  fellows.  So  long  as  this  mode  of  presenting  the 
moral  life  prevailed,  the  element  of  duty  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  into,  and  subordinated  to,  the 
thongtit  of  good  or  achievement.  A  man  must  be 
courageous,  temperate,  and  just,  because  in  no 
other  way  can  he  achieve  his  good  or  true  happi- 
ness. 

It  was  only  when,  in  Stoicism,  this  good  was 
conceived  to  De  determined  by,  and  to  be  realized 
in  obeying,  a  cosmical  law  of  universal  reason  that 
the  notion  of  duty  emerged  into  a  new  distinctness 
and  prominence.  Not  that  the  Stoics  could  not,  or 
did  not,  use  the  same  general  formulis  as  the  older 
schools  had  done.  The  change,  apart  from  details, 
is  rather  one  in  the  wliole  philosophical  atmosphere. 
The  same  formulae  might  be  used,  but  they  were 
used  with  a  difTerent  meaning.  Everything  was 
coloured  by  the  pantheistic  necessity  of  the  Stoic 
system.  The  life  which  it  behoved  the  good  or 
wise  man  to  lead  was  one  determined  for  him  by 
the  law  or  reason  of  the  universe,  which  prescribed 
to  man  his  place  in  the  system  of  things  and  the 
duties  pertaming  to  that  place.  It  was  for  man  to 
recognize  the  place  and  duties  assigned  to  him,  and 
thus  consciously  to  live  in  accordance  with  nature, 
or  the  immanent  reason  of  the  universe.  Hence  the 
notion  of  duty  entered  into  the  Stoic  system  in  a 
double  sense,  expressed  by  the  two  terms  KaBfjKov 
and  KixripBana.  The  former  term  was  applied  to 
right  actions  regarded  simply  as  fitting  or  pre- 
scribed by  nature,  the  latter  to  the  same  actions 
when  consciously  done  for  this  reason  by  the  good 
or  wise  man ;  •  hence  only  an  action  which  de- 
served the  latter  epithet  was  completely  good  or 
virtuous. 

2.  Thus  it  was  when  morality  came  to  be  re- 
garded mainly  in  the  light  of  conformity  to  a  law 
that  the  notion  of  duty  became  prominent.  The 
Stoic  law  of  nature,  however,  was  also  a  law  of 
reason,  which  the  same  reason  in  man  enabled  him 
to  recognize.  And  this  conception  of  the  law  of 
nature,  as  the  law  which  reason  affirms,  continued 
even  after  the  law  of  nature  had  come  to  be,  in  a 
manner,  identified  with  positive  law  in  the  shape 
of  the  jus  gentium,  or  equity  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. Now,  Christianity,  like  Stoicism,  re- 
presented morality  in  the  light  of  obedience  to  a 
law,  but  the  Christian  law  was  the  revealed  com- 
mandments of  God — not  a  law  which  man's  reason 
had  to  discover,  but  one  which  was  given  to  man 
by  Divine  revelation,  and  had  simply  to  be  obeyed. 
Hence  the  strictly  authoritative  aspect  of  duty 
stands  out  much  more  prominently  in  Christian 
than  in  Stoic  morality.  Of  cour.ie,  it  did  not 
follow  that,  because  the  Moral  Law  was  thus 
authoritative,  it  was  in  any  sense  arbitrary  ;  this 
mistaken  inference  was  a  product  of  later  reflexion. 
The  natural  assumption  was  that,  being  God's  law, 
it  could  not  but  be  a  wise  and  good  law.  But  the 
law  WM  to  be  obeyed  by  man  because  it  was  laid 
upon  him  by  Qod,  not  because  man  himself  saw  his 
good  or  true  happiness  to  consist  in  obedience  to 
such  a  law.  Man's  eternal  welfare— his  entrance 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians would  have  said— was  bound  up  with  his 
obedience  to  God's  law,  but  so  bound  by  God's  o>vn 
ordinance,  not  by  any  sort  of  connexion  which 
man's  own  reason  discovered  to  him. 

>  The»e  term»  were  also  used,  however,  to  express  a  distinc- 
tion between  absolute  and  conditional  duty  (see  Zellcr.  Stoics 
Enf.  tr.,  pp.  287-290,  and  notes). 


Now,  this  kind  of  separation  between  duty  and 
good,  this  reference  of  the  connexion  between 
them  to  a  hidden  Divine  source,  remains  charac- 
teristic of  the  Christian  morality  and  ethics 
throughout,  whereas  it  was  quite  absent  from 
Stoicism.  The  Stoic,  in  fact,  simply  identified  the 
good  or  happiness  with  the  virtuous  life.  Chris- 
tianity makes  the  former  depend  upon  and  involve 
the  latter,  but  does  not  identify  them  ;  it  rather 
represents  man's  eternal  good  or  happiness  as  the 
Divine  seal  or  reward  of  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mandments. In  this  sense,  then,  the  performance 
of  duty  remains,  on  the  Christian  view,  always  a 
matter  of  obedience  rather  than  of  insight ;  the 
good  of  obedience  is  not  our  concern.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  regards  the  actual  contents  of  the 
law  which  is  to  be  obeyed  and  the  mere  rightness 
of  obeying  it,  the  tendency  of  the  more  philo- 
sophical expositions  of  Christian  ethics  has  usually 
been  to  assert  that  man's  own  reason  or  conscience 
not  merely  assents  to,  but  itself  also  affirms,  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  revealed  morality.  "That 
is  to  say,  God  has  not  only  revealed  the  Moral  Law 
by  express  commandment,  but  has  also  implanted 
it  in  man's  conscience,  or  made  him  capable  of  dis- 
covering it  by  the  due  use  of  his  natural  reason. 
Revelation  only  reinforces  or  amplifies  the  dictates 
of  conscience  or  the  natural  reason.'  On  this  view, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  duty  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  merely  external  command  ;  it  is  no  less 
a  matter  of  internal  perception  and  recognition. 
We  see  the  rules  of  duty  to  oe  in  themselves  right, 
or  such  as  we  ought  to  obey  (Intuitionism)  without 
needing  to  know  wherein  the  good  of  obedience 
consists ;  conscience  has  an  intrinsic  authority 
which  makes  itself  immediately  felt.  The  coarser 
expositions  of  Christian  ethics,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  tended  to  represent  the  rules  of  duty,  even 
when  it  was  acknowledged  that  they  may  be 
known  by  the  light  of  nature,  as  depending  for 
their  authority  on  rewards  and  punishments  (e.g. 
Paley).  The  same  tendency  in  secular  ethics  leads 
to  the  representation  of  morality  as  good  policy, 
and  Seeks  to  back  up  the  claims  of  duty  by  an 
appeal  to  the  enlightened  self-interest,  or  at  best 
to  the  finer  sensibilities,  of  the  individual.  The 
prevalence  of  this  type  of  ethics  in  the  18th  cent, 
partly  accounts,  by  way  of  reaction,  for  the  severity 
of  the  classical  exposition  of  the  conception  of  duty 
which  we  owe  to  Kant. 

3.  Kant. — The  rigid  distinction,  with  which 
Kant's  exposition  opens,  between  action  done  from 
duty  and  action  done  from  inclination  is  one  which, 
no  doubt,  lends  itself  to  such  caricatures  as  that 
drawn  in  Schiller's  well-known  lines,  but  it  was 
really  necessary  for  Kant's  purpose.  This  was — 
to  make  absolutely  clear  the  objectivity  of  duty. 
What  is  right  is  right  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
and,  were  it  not  that  the  right  thus  stands  out  as 
something  objective  and  authoritative  over  against 
our  private  inclinations,  the  notion  of  duty  would 
have  no  meaning.  Morality  does  not  begin  to 
exist  until  this  contrast  is  felt  and  takes  effect. 
As  Kant  puts  it,  an  action  has  no  moral  worth 
unless  it  is  done  from  duty,  i.e.  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  rightness.  Paradoxical  as  this  proposi- 
tion has  often  been  found — for  good  actions  surely 
are  often  done  without  any  thought  of  duty — it  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Kant's  analysis,  a  truism. 
An  action  that  expresses  nothing  but  the  present 
inclination  of  the  agent  tells  ns  nothinjj  alraut  his 
character.  What  he  does  from  inclination  to-day, 
he  may  likewise  from  inclination  refuse  to  do  to- 
morrow.    The  commands  of  duty  do  not  wait  upon 

1  So,  e.g.,  Butler,  Analogy,  pt.  ii.  ch.  i.  The  conception  of  a 
law  written  in  the  heart  and  conscience  is  already  present  in 
St  Paul  (Uo  215),  who  may  owe  it  indirectly  to  the  diffused 
infittenoe  of  Stoical  ideas. 
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OUT  inclinations,  or  strike  a  bargain  with  us  ;  the 
imperative  of  duty,  in  Kant's  terminology,  is  a 
Categorical  Imperative. 

Some  other  features  of  Kant's  etliical  doctrine 
which  are  closely  connected  with  his  analysis  of 
the  notion  of  duty  may  be  noted.  (1)  He  regards 
the  Moral  Law,  or  Categorical  Imperative  of  duty, 
as  a  formal  law,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  law  which 
prescribes  the  spirit  in  which  actions  are  to  be 
done  rather  than  the  objects  at  which  they  are  to 
aim,  or,  at  any  rate,  prescribes  the  latter  no  further 
than  is  involved  in  prescribing  the  former.  (2)  He 
regards  tlie  conception  of  the  Moral  Law  as  the 
first  and  fundamental  conception  of  ethical  theory, 
and  that  of.  the  good  as  subsequent  to  and  de- 
pendent upon  it ;  in  fact,  the  good  is  for  him,  one 
might  say,  a  religious  rather  than  a  strictly  ethical 
conception.  From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  Kant 
was  not  far  wrong  in  supposing  himself  entitled  to 
look  upon  his  ethical  theory  as  a  philosophical 
version  of  the  Christian  morality.  (3)  He  lays 
great  stress  upon  what  he  calls  the  '  autonomy  of 
the  will,'  i.e.  the  necessity  that  we  should  be  able 
to  see  in  the  command  of  morality,  not  a  foreign 
compulsion,  but  that  self-constraint  of  our  own 
Bpiritual  nature  which  is  our  true  freedom.  And 
this  conception,  again,  if  less  directly  related  to 
the  ethics  of  the  Gospels,  is  closely  parallel  to 
St.  Paul's  conception  of  Christian  freedom. 

4.  The  one  kind  of  ethical  problem  which 
interested  Kant  was  to  find  an  abstract  formula  or 
expression  for  the  moral  consciousness,  and  to 
determine  what  were  the  ultimate  conditions  in- 
volved in  this  formula.  The  genetic  inquiries, 
psychological  and  sociological,  which  have  become 
so  prominent  in  our  time  were  beyond  his  horizon. 
It  IS  not  surprising,  then,  that  one  of  the  facts 
about  duty  which  are  most  obvious  to  the  present- 
day  moralist,  viz.  its  social  origin  and  basis,  does 
not  figure  with  quite  the  same  kind  of  prominence 
in  Kant's  abstract  analysis  of  the  conception. 
What  Kant  is  concerned  to  show  is  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  is  the  consciousness  of  an 
objective  law  of  conduct,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
social  law,  because  it  is  equally  binding  upon  all 
men,  and  pays  no  regard  to  the  private  inclinations 
or  selfir.h  interests  of  individuals.  It  does  not  enter 
into  the  scope  of  his  inquiries,  however,  to  ask  how 
this  consciousness  of  a  law  of  conduct  grew  up, 
what  forces  maintain  such  a  law  in  its  actual  power 
over  men's  minds  and  actions,  and  how  the  in- 
dividual is  brought  to  a  consciousness  of  his  duty 
to  observe  it.  And  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
these  questions  tliat  an  appeal  to  '  the  social  factor ' 
becomes  so  obvious  and  indispensable.  Whatever 
capacities  we  may  suppose  the  child  needs  to  be 
endowed  with,  in  order  that  he  may  develop  a 
moral  consciousness,  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that 
this  consciousness  is  actually  developed  by  means 
of  the  constant  commands  and  instructions  of  his 
elders,  backed  up  by  punishments  and  other  milder 
forms  of  suasion.  Ihe  sense  of  duty  is,  to  this 
extent,  at  any  rate,  and  so  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned,  a  product  of  the  social  factor.  Nor 
is  it  less  clear  that  the  rules  of  duty  depend,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  for  their  actual  efiicacy 
over  men's  minds  and  actions,  on  the  pressure  of 
law  and  social  opinion.  The  good  man,  of  course, 
will  need  this  pre.s.sure  less  than  others,  but  every 
man  is  made  to  feel  that  society  expects  from  him 
the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  resents  any 
conspicuous  failure  to  perform  them.  It  is,  further, 
clear  enough  that  tlie  particular  requirements  of 
daty,  so  far  as  they  have  varied  from  age  to  age 
and  from  people  to  people,  have  depended  on  tlie 
historical  conditions  of  social  progress,  while,  so 
far  as  in  other  and  more  fundamental  respects  they 
have  remained  constant,  they  have  depended  on 


the  essential  conditions  of  all  social  life ;  so  that 
the  requirements  of  duty  have  an  unquestion- 
able relation  to  some  kind  of  social  utility,  if  we 
use  this  term  in  a  sufficiently  wide  sense.  And, 
finally,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that 
the  very  existence  and  origin  of  a  moral  con- 
sciousness or  sense  of  duty  in  the  race  can  be 
traced,  along  similar  lines,  to  the  operation  of  the 
social  factor.  ^ 

One  of  the  best  known  of  these  attempts  is 
that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  which  traces  the  origin 
of  the  sense  of  duty  in  large  measure  to  primitive 
man's  experiences  of  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  his 
fellow-savages,  his  chief,  and  his  gods.  This,  how- 
ever, is  to  invoke  the  social  factor  in  a  rather 
inadequate  form,  for  we  are  not  really  shown  how 
such  a  fear  of  the  vengeance  either  of  particular 
individuals  or  even  of  unseen  powers  can  generate 
any  sense  of  duty  properly  so  called.  To  recognize 
that  we  are  likely  to  suffer  for  doing  an  action  is 
not  just  the  same  as,  however  closely  connected  it 
may  be  with,  recognizing  that  the  action  itself  is 
wrong.  Referring  the  sense  of  duty  in  this  too 
easy  way  to  the  experience  of  external  coercion, 
Spencer  was  led  to  his  '  very  startling '  conclusion, 
tliat  '  with  complete  adaptation  to  the  social  state ' 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  future  golden  age  when  man 
will  spontaneously  do  actions  that  benefit  himself 
without  injuring  his  neighbour,  or,  still  better, 
actions  that  benefit  both,  and  will  never  feel  in- 
clined to  do  any  actions  that  would  injure  others 
and  so  call  forth  coercion — '  the  sense  of  duty  .  .  . 
will  diminish  as  fast  as  moralization  increases,'  and 
will  eventually  disappear  altogether  (Z)a<a  0/ Ethics, 
§  46).  This  paradise  of  evolution,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  has  as  little  relation  to  scientific  ethics  as 
the  paradises  of  mytliologjr  have  to  scientific  his- 
tory. But  the  imperfections  of  Spencer's  social 
psychology  and  the  extravagances  of  his  prophetic 
ardour  do  not  affect  the  genuineness  of  the  problem 
of  origins  which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  or  the 
right  of  scientific  thought  to  look  for  a  solution  of 
it  in  some  such  direction  as  he  took. 

5.  It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  we  take, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  objective,  social,  and  histori- 
cal point  of  view  appropriate  to  the  inquiries  just 
ontlmed,  or,  on  the  other,  the  point  of  view  of 
Kant's  abstract  analysis  of  the  moral  consciousness 
of  the  individual.  Statements  which  are  significant 
and  even  obvious  from  the  one  point  of  view  be- 
come paradoxical  or  untenable  from  the  other. 
When  we  regard  duty  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  expectation,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  more 
or  less  definite  sum  of  duties  to  be  performed  by 
any  person,  a  certain  minimum  requirement  the 
performance  of  which  is  sufficient  for  social  re- 
spectability. And  in  this  sense  it  is  perfectly 
possible,  not  merely  to  do  one's  duty,  but  to  go 
beyond  it.  We  call  Grace  Darling  a  heroine 
because  she  did  more  than  we  could  possibly  have 
said  it  was  her  duty  to  do.  There  are,  in  fact, 
'  counsels  of  perfection '  which  the  average  person 
is  not  obliged  to  follow.  From  the  Kantian  point 
of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiis  naturally  appears 
to  be  a  pernicious  doctrine,  and  Kant  is  never 
tired  of  inveighing  against  the  '  moral  fanaticism 
and  exaggerated  self-conceit  that  is  infused  into 
the  mind  by  exhortation  to  actions  as  noble, 
sublime,  and  magnanimous,'  as  if  the  actions  could 
be  done  '  as  pure  merit,  and  not  from  duty '  {Cri- 
tique  of  Practical  Reason,  bk.  i.  ch.  iii.,  Abbott's 
tr.  p.  178).  If  Grace  Darling's  conscience  laid  it 
upon  her  to  undertake  her  perilous  task,  then  for 
her  it  was  duty,  from  which  it  would  have  been 
cowardly  and  wrong  to  shrink.  Yet  we  may 
safely  assume  tliat  the  moral  judgment  of  '  com- 
mon sense '  would  not  have  accused  her  of  wrong- 
doing if  she  had  shrunk  from  the  attempt,  and 
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would  even    have    regarded  remorse  for  such  a 
ahrinking  as  fantastic  and  overstrained. 

6.  When  the  various  duties  are  regarded  in  an 
objective  way,  it  is  natural  to  seek  for  some  kind 
of  classification  of  them  in  order  to  make  a  sys- 
tematic survey  of  the  field.  Hut  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  find  any  quite  satisfactory  scheme  of 
division.  Perhap  the  most  common  and  obvious 
division  is  that  between  self-regarding  and  social 
duties.  But,  unless  we  understand  very  clearly 
what  we  are  about  in  using  it,  it  may  easily  involve 
us  in  somewhat  gross  confusion  and  error.  Both 
terms  used  in  the  division  are  treacherous.  The 
term  '  self-regarding  duties '  is  apt  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  duties  to  oneself,  and  this  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  heads  under  which  duties  were 
ranged  in  the  threefold  scheme  favoured  by  the 
older  moralists,  viz.  duties  to  oneself,  to  one's 
neighbours,  and  to  God.  But  it  is  evident  that,  in 
any  sense  in  which  we  can  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
perform  some  of  our  duties,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  perform  them  all ;  while,  in  the  more  literal 
sense,  in  which  a  debt  or  obligation  is  owed  from 
A  to  B  and  involves  two  parties,  we  cannot  pro- 
perly be  said  to  owe  any  one  of  our  duties  to  our- 
selves. The  term  '  social  duties,'  again,  is  apt  to 
suggest  that  there  are  other  duties  which  are  non- 
social  or  concern  only  the  individual,  and  we  may 
even  be  led  to  infer,  with  J.  S.  Mill,  that  '  the 
only  part  of  the  conduct  of  any  one  for  which  he  is 
amenable  to  society  is  that  which  concerns  others,' 
while  '  in  the  part  which  merely  concerns  himself, 
his  independence  is,  of  right,  absolute '  {Liberty, 
People's  ed.  1865,  p.  6*).  But  such  a  view  is  really 
contrary  to  the  actual  tenor  of  our  moral  judg- 
ments, which  condemn,  and  assert  a  right  to  con- 
demn, extravagance,  and  drunkenness,  and  idleness 
in  themselves,  without  waiting  to  see  their  directly 
or  indirectly  harmful  consequences  for  other  per- 
sons than  the  agent.  Moreover,  it  assumes  a 
discrimination  between  injury  to  self  and  injury  to 
others,  which,  in  the  case  of  habits  so  important 
as  the  moral  habits,  cannot  really  be  made.  The 
spendthrift,  drunkard,  and  idler  are  inefficient 
members  of  society,  and  as  such  cannot  but  do 
social  harm  which  is  much  more  than  '  contingent ' 
or  'constructive.'  And,  finally,  any  supposed  right 
to  an  absolute  independeiice,  however  limited,  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  is  contradicted  by  the  very 
meaning  of  a  right,  which,  of  course,  implies  social 
recognition  and  social  value.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
misunderstandings  to  wliich  the  division  into  self- 
regarding  and  other-regarding  duties  is  exposed,  it 
does  point  to  a  palpable  enough  distinction  netween 
the  ODJects  or  spheres  of  the  respective  duties.  We 
can  practise  the  duty  of  temperance  by  ourselves  ; 
the  duty  of  truth-speaking  can  be  practised  only  in 
relation  to  others.  This  distinction — between  what 
we  might  call  immanent  and  transeunt  duties— is 
clearly  valid  enough  ;  but  it  is  not  a  distinction  in 
the  source  or  basis  of  the  obligation.  The  per- 
formance of  both  duties  alike  is  owed  (metaphori- 
cally) to  ourselves  and  (literally)  to  the  moral 
community  of  which  we  are  members.  The  duties 
which  are  j)ractised  in  relation  to  others  may  be 
sulxlividcd  into  those  which  are  of  a  more  general 
kind,  such  as  veracity  or  promise- keeping  or 
honesty,  and  tl^ose  which  depend  \\\m\\  some  more 
specific  relationship  or  institution,  such  as  parental 
or  filial  duty,  which  depends  on  relationship 
within  the  family.  (The  distinction  between 
duties  of  strict  or  perfect,  and  duties  of  imperfect, 
obligation  can  hardly  \k>  regarded  as  a  distinction  of 
principle,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  identified  with 
the  distinction  of  legal  obligation  and  moral  duty.) 

7.  When  they  are  thus  classified  from  the 
objective  point  of  view,  we  can  hardly  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  real  conflict  between  duties.    The 


individual,  of  course,  can  do  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and,  in  face  of  warring  claims,  has  for  liis 
one  duty  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  the  situation 
before  him.  What  this  best  will  be  must  clearly 
depend  on  the  particular  nature  of  the  situation  in 
question,  and,  therefore,  no  general  solution  of  the 
problem  of  tlie  conflict  of  duties  is  posiiblc.  But 
not  merely  is  no  general  solution  possible.  When 
we  look  at  the  conflict  of  duties  from  the  objective 
point  lof  view,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that 
everjT  such  problem  is  capable  even  of  a  particular 
solution,  at  all  events  of  one  which  will  be  final 
and  complete.  From  the  fact  that  the  individual 
has  to  satisfy  the  claims  upon  him  as  best  he  can, 
i.e.  has  to  hnd  out  what  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  for  him,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  he  can  reconcile  the  rival  claims  completely, 
or  can  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  will 
satisfy  them.  The  problems  of  conduct  are  practi- 
cal problems,  and  wo  have  no  right  to  assume 
a  priori  that  any  practical  problem  can  be  solved 
without  remainder. 

LiTKRATURB, — W.  Wallace's  Natural  Theology  and  Ethics^ 
Oxford,  1808,  contains  a  characteristic  (general  essay  on  *  Duty.' 
As  specimens  of  the  treatment  of  Duty  in  the  textbooks  the 
following  may  sutnce  :  Dewey-Tnfts,  Ethics  (London,  1908), 
ch.  xvii.;  F.  Paulsen,  System  of  Ethics  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1899), 
bk.  ii.  ch,  V.  For  the  Stoic  conception,  see  E.  Zeller's  Stoics, 
Epicureans,  andSccplics  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1S92),  pt.  ii  chs.  x, 
and  XL  For  a  comparison  of  Stoic  and  Christian  ideas,  see 
E.  Hatch's  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1888  on  The  Infltunce  of  Greek 
Ideas  aiid  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church  (5th  ed.,  London, 
1895),  Lect.  vi.  Kant's  analysis  of  the  conception  of  Duty  is 
contained  in  the  First  Section  of  his  Grundlegung  zur  Meta- 
physik  der  Sitten,  along  with  which  work  must  be  used  Kritik 
der  praktischen  Vemunft  (both  translated  in  T.  K.  Abbott's 
Kant?s  Theory  of  Ethics^,  London,  1879).  With  Kant's  own  ex- 
position may  be  compared  pt.  i.  of  the  Ethik^  (in  Grundriss  d. 
theol.  Wisse-nschaften  series,  Tiibingen,  1901)  by  W.  Herrmann. 
For  a  representative  account  of  the  sense  of  Duty  as  a  product 
of  social  influences  see  Bain's  Emotion  and  Will  (London,  1859), 
ch.  X.  §  7  ff .  H.  Spencer's  account  is  given  in  Data  of  Ethics, 
London,  1879,  §8  44-40.  T.  H.  Green's  Prolegomena  to  Ethics, 
Oxford,  1883  pl890),  bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.,  deals  with  the  question  of 
conflict  of  duties.  HeNEY  BARKEB. 

DWARFS  AND  PYGMIES.— These  terms 
are  nowadays  interchangeable  in  the  diction  of 
ethnology,'  and  are  inditl'erently  applied  to  those 
undersized  races  which  exist,  or  have  existed,  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  tribes 
or  nations  of  dwarfs,  there  are  also  small-statured 
individuals,  occurring  sporadically  among  the  taller 
races,  who  may  fitly  be  styled  dwarfs.  Their  low 
stature  is  often  attributable,  however,  to  morbid 
pliysical  conditions ;  although  it  might  be  regarded, 
in  the  case  of  healthy  persons,  as  an  inheritance 
from  a  line  of  ancestors  of  dwarfish  type.  The 
present  inquiry  is  limited  to  those  who  are  indubi- 
tably dwarfs  by  race. 

In  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  word  '  dwarf '  can  be  traced 
back  for  at  least  twelve  centuries,  appearing  under  such  fonns 
as  O.N.  dvergr,  Anglo-Sax.  dweorh,  O.II.G.  tioerg.  Germ.  Zicerg. 
It  occurs  also  in  Gaelic  as  droich  and.  troich,  but  these  are 
prolxibly  liorrowed  from  Teutonic  sources.  The  other  Gaelic 
synonyms,  e.g.  O.Ir.  abace,  have  quite  a  different  etymology,  as 
have  also  the  Cymric  terms,  e.g.  Welsh  pegor.  The  word 
'pygmy  '  is  recognized  at  much  earlier  dates,  being  derived  from 
the  Gr.  pygnA,  a  measure  of  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle 
or  fist  (irvy^^) — 13^  inches.  Similar  in  connotation  is  the 
O.Pruss.  parstuck,  etymologically  connected  ftith  Lith.  plrsztas, 
'  finger ' ;  and  a  like  idea  may  be  present  in  Lat.  pumiiio  (cf. 
Walde,  Etymolog.  WorUrb.  der  lat.  Sprache^,  Heidelberg,  1910, 
p.  625),  while  Ijjt.  pusiKo  is  a  formation  from  pxisus,  '  \x>y.'  In 
Gr.  V6.VV0V,  Lat.  nanus  (whence  Fr.  nain,  etc.),  a  '  Lallname '  is 
present  (cf.  Gr.  vivin),  'auntie').  The  Balto-Slavio  group, 
represented  by  Buss,  karla,  Lith.  karld,  is  doubtless  borrowed 
from  O.H.O.  karat,  'man'  (cf.  Eng.  churl).  Cf.,  further, 
Schrader,  Jieatlex.  der  imlogerm.  Altertumskunde,  Strassburg, 
1901,  pu.  1000-1002. 

The  tact  that  the  term  '  pygmy '  was  originally 
held  to  denote  a  people  of  the  preposterously  small 
stature  of  13J  inches  renders  that  term  not  so 
acceptable  as  '  dwarf '  in  any  serious  discussion. 
1  The  present  art.  deals  with  the  subject  mainly  from  the 
anthropological  side.  A  fuller  treatment  of  dwarfs  in  folk- 
belief  will  be  found  in  the  '  Teutonic '  and  '  Slavic '  sections  of 
art.  DKHOSa  ahs  Sfikits,  and  in  the  art.  Fairy. 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  '  pygmy '  has  now 
lost  its  first  meaning,  and  merely  denotes  the 
members  of  a  race  visibly  below  the  stature  of  the 
ordinary  races  of  man.  Windle,  who  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  facts  relating  to  these  people, 
allows  a  somewhat  high  level  as  the  upward  limit, 
laying  down  the  definition  that  '  any  race  in  which 
the  average  male  stature  does  not  exceed  4  feet 
9  inches  may  fairly  be  described  as  pygmy '  (Introd. 
to  Tyson's  Pygmies,  reprint  of  1894,  London).  This 
is  the  height  of  the  West  African  Oix)ngos  of  the 
Gaboon  region,  described  fifty  years  ago  by  Paul 
du  Chaillu,  and  quite  recently  by  Poutrin  {L'A  nthro- 
pologie,  1910,  pp.  435-504),  who  places  the  average 
stature  of  the  men  at  4  ft.  8  in.  (r43  m.),  and  of  the 
women  at  4  ft.  6  in.  (1-37  m.).  This  indicates  a 
much  taller  race  than  the  Akkas  encountered  by 
Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  who  estimated  their  adult  height 
at  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  6  in.  [In  Darkest  Africa, 
London,  1890,  ii.  92).  A.  B.  Lloyd  (In  Dwarf 
Land,  London,  1899,  pp.  310,  323)  gives  a  similar 
report  of  those  whom  he  met.  Even  lower  is 
the  stature  of  a  race,  presumably  Eskimo,  in- 
habiting the  north-western  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay 
in  the  17th  cent.,  for  Captain  Foxe  records  (1631) 
the  finding  of  a  native  cemetery  in  that  region  in 
which  the  longest  corpse  did  not  exceed  4  feet.' 
Windle  {op.  cit.  p.  xxxiii)  cites  the  case  of  a  Bush- 
man woman,  the  mother  of  several  children,  who 
was  only  3  ft.  8  in.,  while  another  woman  of  her 
race  measured  3  ft.  3  inches. 

The  distribution  of  dwarf  races  seems  to  have 
been  at  one  time  world-wide  ;  but  at  the  present 
day  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the  equatorial  regions 
of  Africa  and  Malaysia.  Classic  >vriter8,  such  as 
Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  Aristotle,  Ctesias,  Hero- 
dotus, and  Homer,  make  several  references  to 
African  pygmies,  and  they  also  figure  prominently 
in  the  records  of  Ancient  Egypt.  The  most  im- 
portantof  the  tombsatAssuan  explored  by  E.  A.  W. 
Budge  is  that  of  a  provincial  governor,  Her-Kheef, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Pepi,  in  the  Vlth  dynasty 
(c.  3300  B.C.),  and  who  was  sent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Sudan  to  bring  back  a  dwarf  for  the  king. 
Brugsch(/^Mn5'cr«no<A,  Leipzig,  1891, p.  141)citesan 
inscription  at  Kamak,  belonging  to  the  Ptolemaic 
epoch, — the  three  centuries  before  Christ, — which 
states  that  '  the  dwarfs  of  the  southern  countries 
come  to  him  [the  reigning  Ptolemy],  bringing  their 
tributes  to  his  treasury.'  Ed.  Naville,  in  his 
account  of  the  festival-hall  of  Osorkon  II.  in  the 
great  temple  of  Bubastis  (ZO  EEFM,  1892,  p.  30), 
refers  to  a  picture  which  seems  to  show  that  racial 
dwarfs  were  specially  selected  as  the  vergers  of  the 
temple.  A  very  interesting  and  suggestive  com- 
parison between  the  pygmies  of  the  classic  writers 
and  existing  dwarf  races  has  been  made  by  Paul 
Monceaux  in  his  treatise  on  'La  L^gende  des 
pygm6es  et  les  nains  de  I'Afrique  dquatoriale' 
{Kevue  Historinue,  xlvii.  [1891]  1-64),  the  inference 
drawn  being  that  the  pygmies  of  the  Creek  and 
Koman  writers,  sculptors,  and  painters  are  mem- 
ories of  actual  dwarfs  seen  by  their  forefathers 
in  Africa  and  India.  He  further  points  to  the 
resemblance  between  the  modern  Akkas  of  Africa 
and  the  dwarfs  portrayed  at  Pompeii,  Rhodes,  and 
Cyprus,  and  to  the  '  Patakas '  placed  as  figure- 
heads on  Phcenician  ships.  The  supposition  that 
the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
with  dwarf  races  underlies  more  than  one  tr.  of 
the  term  Gammddim  which  occurs  in  Ezk  27".  In 
the  Vulgate  this  term  is  rendered  by  Pygmcei,  in 

1  Lafitsu  (Maun  de>  tauvages  am^.,  12»>»  ed.,  Paris,  1724, 
1.  56)  records  that  an  F^skinio  girl,  captured  on  tlie  Ijibnidor 
coast  in  1717,  declared  that  in  her  country  were  entire  trilHjs  of 
men  three  feet  high,  the  aUvea  of  those  of  taller  stature.  On 
American  Indians  of  low  stature  (160-1(35  cm.),  see  Hrrtlioka,  in 
Bull.  SO  BE,  i.  55  ;  and  on  popular  fallacies  concerning  Indian 
pygmies.  Holmes,  ib.  ii.  285. 


Aquila  by  irvytiam,  and  the  '  Bishops'  Bible '  of 
1572  and  1575  translates  it  as  '  Pygmenians.' 
The  reason  for  this  identification  of  '  Gammadim  ' 
with  dwarfs  appears  to  be  so  far  unexplained, 
though  it  may  well  be  due  to  folk-etymology  with 
gomed,  '  cubit '  ( Jg  3'").  (For  other  interpretations, 
see  HDB  and  EBi,  art.  'Gammadim.')  According 
to  the  later  Jewish  Gen.  Rabba  (xxxvii.  5),  the 
Caphtorira  of  Gn  10'''  were  dwarfs,  and  in  Rab- 
binical literature  Nebuchadnezzar  is  often  called 
'  the  dwarf  of  Babel,'  or  '  the  little  one-ell  dwarf ' 
(with  reference  to  Dn  4" ;  for  further  data,  see 
Kohler,  in  JE  v.  22  f.). 

One  of  the  earliest  modem  descriptions  of  African 
pygmies  is  that  given  in  1625  (see  Purchas  his 
Filgrimes)  by  Andrew  Battel,  an  English  sailor 
who  had  spent  nearly  eighteen  years  in  the  Congo 
region  ;  and  they  have  been  subsequently  described 
by  many  travellers.  Those  living  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Congo  State  are  distinguished  by 
their  long,  shaggy  beards  and  hirsute  skins.  E.  S. 
Grogan,  who  encountered  many  of  these  pygmies 
in  1898,  in  the  volcanic  region  of  Mushari,  near 
Lake  Kivu,  thus  pictures  one  of  them  : 

*  He  was  a  typical  pygmy  as  found  on  the  volcanoes— squat, 
gnarled,  proud,  and  easy  of  carriage.  His  beard  hung  down 
over  his  chest,  and  his  thighs  and  chest  were  covered  with  wiry 
hair.  He  carried  the  usual  pygmy  bow  made  of  two  pieces  of 
cane  spliced  togetlier  with  grass,  and  witil  a  string  made  of  a 
single  strand  of  a  rush  that  grows  in  the  forests '  (From  ths  Cape 
to  Cairo,  London,  1900,  p.  194). 

The  same  writer  speaks  of  their  amazing  swiftness 
of  foot,  and  of  their  '  combination  of  immense 
strength  necessary  for  the  precarious  hunting  life 
they  lead,  and  of  compactness,  indispensable  to 
rapid  movements  in  dense  forest '  [op.  cit.  p.  178). 
According  to  Sir  H.  Johnston  {The  Uganda  Pro- 
tectorate, London,  1902,  pp.  473,  513,  530),  the 
Congo  pygmies  are  often  very  ape-like  in  appear- 
ance, this  eft'ect  being,  no  doubt,  partly  produced 
by  their  hairy  skins,  their  long  arms,  the  strength 
of  their  thick-set  frames,  their  furtive  ways,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  move  among  the 
branches  of  the  forest  trees. 

A.  B.  Lloyd  actually  mistook  his  first  pygmy  for  a  monkey, 
and  was  about  to  shoot  him  as  such  when  his  native  guide 
arrested  his  arm.  The  dwarf  was  lurched  high  up  in  a  lofty  tree 
in  the  et^uatorial  forest ;  and,  when  he  saw  he  was  observed,  he 
swungihmiself  from  branch  to  branch  with  the  ease  and  swiftness 
of  an  ape.  This  ari>oreal  pygmy  was  equipped  with  bow  and 
arrow,  and  had  been  himself  liunting  at  the  time. 
In  spite  of  some  outward  simian  traits,  however, 
the  African  pygmies  seem  to  be  intellectually  not 
inferior  to  their  taller  neighbours.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  Poutrin  with  regard  to  the  Obongo 
dwarfs  and  the  neighbouring  Bantus  ;  and  another 
French  writer,  Breschin,  employs  even  more  favour- 
able terms  in  referring  to  the  Congo  pygmies  : 

*  Far  from  being^  degenerates,  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
superior  to  the  neighbouring  negroes  in  actiteness  of  sense, 
agility,  courage,  sociability,  and  family  affection  *  (La  Gio- 
graphie,  Paris,  1902,  p.  443). 

Sir  Edwin  Ray  Lankester,  speaking  of  the  whole 
pygmy  race  collectively,  observes  {Daily  Tele- 
graph, Aug.  1910)  : 

"fliey  have  all  short,  round  skulls  of  full  average  brain 
capacity.  To  a  great  extent  their  corporeal  features  suggest  an 
infantile  or  child-like  stage  of  development,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  their  intellectual  condition  and  of  their  pro<IuctionB.' 
It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  is  a 
general  statement,  not  necessarily  applicable  to 
every  division  of  the  race. 

In  his  llistoire  lutturelle  (Paris,  1778,  v.  505) 
BuHbn  reports  the  existence  of  a  hill-tribe  in 
Madaga-scar,  known  as  Kimos,  whom  he  describes 
as  '  nains  blancs,'  although  this  term  is  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  statement  that  their  com- 
Elexion  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  neighlwuring 
lacks  ;  probably  a  light  brown  colour  is  indicated. 
Their  arms  are  said  to  have  been  so  long  as  to  reach 
below  the  knee  when  they  stood  erect.  They  are 
characterized  as  vivacious  in  mind  and  body,  and 
as  very  brave,  using  assegais  and  darts  or  arrows 
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('  traitif ').  They  reared  cattle  and  sheep,  and  lived 
also  upon  vegetables  and  fruits.  A  woman  of  this 
tribe,   seen    at    Fort   Dauphin,   measured    about 

3  ft.  8  inches.  Windle,  in  referring  to  these 
accounts  {I.e.  p.  xxxvi),  adds  :  '  It  is  stated  that 
people  of  diminutive  size  still  exist  on  the  banks 
of  a  certain  river  to  the  south-west.' 

The  existence  of  a  pygmy  race  in  New  Guinea 
has  been  known  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
Italian  traveller  Beccarl  encountered  them  in  1876, 
and  they  have  been  seen  by  d'Albertis,  Lawes, 
Cayley  Webster,  and  other  travellers.  But  much 
intere.st  was  aroused  in  the  summer  of  1910  by  the 
information  sent  home  by  a  British  exploring  ex- 
pedition with  regard  to  a  tribe  of  dwarfs  wliom 
they  found  inhabiting  the  Charles  Louis  Mountains 
in  New  Guinea,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Four  of  the  men  were  temporarily 
captured  by  Captain  Kawling's  party,  and  on  being 
measured  they  proved  to  be  respectively  4  ft.  6  in., 

4  ft.  4  in.,  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  4  ft.  2  in.  in  height.  They 
were  naked,  except  for  a  grass  helmet,  a  bag,  and 
a  tiny  strip  round  the  waist.  They  are  described 
as  good-looking  and  well-proportioned,  and  of  a 
lighter  complexion  than  tiie  natives  of  the  low- 
lands. The  general  average  stature  of  these  Tapiro 
pygmies  is  4  ft.  SJ  in.,  while  that  of  their  lowland 
neighbours  is  5  ft.  6|  inches. 

In  several  other  parts  of  Ejistem  Asia  there  are, 
or  have  been,  dwarf  races.  In  ancient  Chinese 
records  there  is  mention  of  black  or  brown  dwarfs 
in  the  province  of  Shan-tung  in  the  23rd  cent.  B.C. 
At  the  present  day,  the  Pulas,  a  people  whose 
stature  varies  from  4  ft.  to  4  ft.  9  in.,  are  found 
living  beside  the  tall  Lolo  race,  in  Western  China. 
The  nortliem  parts  of  Japan  were  at  one  time 
inhabited  by  a  pygmy  race,  from  whom  the  existing 
Ainus  {q.v.)  of  Yezo  may  be  in  part  descended. 
The  accounts  from  India,  Ceylon,  and  Persia  all 
point  to  former  dwarf  peoples,  represented  to-day, 
in  a  modified  form,  by  races  of  low  stature, 
although  taller  than  actual  dwarfs.  It  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  the  tall  races  have  frequently 
intermarried  with  those  of  dwarfish  type,  producing 
a  hybrid  race  combining  the  qualities  of  ix)th  lines 
of  ancestry. 

[An  interesting  instance  iiere  in  point  is  tlie  description  of  the 
*  ^gmies '  of  Central  India,  as  given  by  Ctesias,  i.  11  (in  Photius, 
Bwf.  Ixxii.  144  ff.).  Swartliy  in  colour,  and  speaking  the  same 
Uuiffuage  as  the  other  Indians,  '  they  are  very  diminutive,  the 
taltest  of  them  being  but  two  cubits  in  height,  while  the  majority 
are  only  one  and  a  half.  They  let  their  hair  grow  very  long — 
down  to  their  knees,  and  even  lower.  They  have  the  largest 
beards  anywiiere  to  be  seen,  and,  when  these  have  grown  suffi- 
ciently long  and  copious,  they  no  longer  wear  clothing,  but, 
instead,  let  the  hair  of  the  head  fall  down  their  backs  far  below 
the  knee,  while  in  front  are  their  beards  trailing  down  to  their 
very  feet.  When  their  hair  has  thus  thickly  enveloped  their 
whole  lK>dy,  they  bind  it  round  them  with  a  zone,  and  so  make 
it  serve  for  a  garment.  Their  privates  are  thick,  and  so  large 
that  they  depend  even  to  their  ankles.  They  are,  moreover, 
snub-nosed,  and  otherwise  ill-favoured.  .  .  .  They  are  eminently 
just,  and  have  the  same  laws  as  the  Indians.  They  hunt  hares 
and  foxes,  not  with  dogs,  but  with  ravens  and  kites  and  crows 
and  vultures'  (tr.  McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  Described  by 
KIMas  the  Knidian,  Calcutta,  1882,  p.  16  f.).  To  this  Megas- 
thcncs  (in  Strabo,  p.  711,  and  Pliny,  IIN  vii.  2)  adds  that  they 
are  the  *  men  of  three  spans'  against  whom  the  war  of  thecranes, 
mentioned  in  H,  ill.  3-6,  was  waged.  These  accounts  have 
been  carefully  analyzed  by  Lassen  (Ind.  AUerthumakunde,  ii.2, 
Leipzig,  1874,  pp.  0ei-6«4),  who  conies  to  the  conclusion  that 
these '  p^vgmies '  represent  the  Kiratas,  a  race  of  dwarfs  as  com- 
pared with  the  Aryan  invaders,  long-haired  (though  beardless), 
flat-nosed  (though  light  in  colour),  brave  hunters,  and  exposed 
to  the  constant  enin'ty  of  the  mythical  bird  Garuda.  Moreover, 
in  Sanskrit  Kirdia,  their  national  name,  is  one  of  the  terms 
for  *  dwarf. '—L.  H.  Out.] 

The  6M;countB  from  America  are  not  so  definite 
as  those  furnished  by  the  Old  World,  but  dwarf 
types  are  reported  from  Argentina,  Peru,  the 
Amazon  basin,  and  Central  America.  In  North 
America,  the  Arapaho  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and 
of  Wyoming  have  many  traditions  of  a  fierce 
race  of  cannibal  dwarfs  with  whom  their  fore- 
fathers fought.     They  are  described  as  a  little 


under  3  ft.  in  height,  dark-skinned,  pot-bellied, 
and  powerfully  built,  with  large  arms  and  legs— 
this  last  statement  being  scarcely  consistent  with 
dwarfish  stature.  They  were  expert  trackers,  very 
nimble  and  fleet  of  foot,  and  of  a  low  order  of 
intelligence.  The  Crow  Indians  of  Montana  have 
similar  traditions. 

*  A  lonff  time  ago,*  they  say,  '  there  lived  a  very  dwarfish 
people  who  lived  in  cliffs  and  had  no  fire.  Their  bows  were 
made  of  deer  antlers,  and  their  arrow-heads  of  flint.  Their  aim 
was  true  and  unerring.  They  were  so  powerful  that  they  could 
carry  bulTalo  on  their  backs.'  * 

These,  it  is  true,  are  only  traditions,  and  the  last 
statement  cannot  be  accepted  literally,  although 
it  testifies  to  the  quality  of  great  bodily  strength 
so  often  attributed  to  dwarf  races.  But,  in  view 
of  the  wide-spread  distribution  of  the  dwarf  tyj)e, 
the  traditions  may  rest  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  is 
certain  that  Arctic  America  can  show  many  un- 
doubted evidences  of  a  race  whose  stature  was  well 
below  the  maximum  limit  of  dwarfism.  Buflbn, 
indeed,  ascribes  to  the  most  of  the  Arctic  races  a 
stature  not  exceeding  4  ft.  6  in.  ;  but  this  is  too 
sweeping  a  statement,  although  much  of  his  in- 
formation is  derived  from  good  authorities.  He 
includes  the  Lapps  in  this  category,  whereas  their 
average  stature  is  from  5  ft.  to  5  ft.  2  inches.  They 
may,  however,  be  held  to  represent  a  crossing  with 
an  earlier  and  truly  pygmy  race. 

Of  pygmy  races  in  Europe,  the  skeletons  dis- 
covered at  Schaftliausen,  in  Switzerland,  and 
described  by  Virchow  and  Kollmann,  the  numer- 
ous specimens  found  in  cemeteries  in  Silesia  and 
France,  described  by  Thilenius  and  others,  and 
the  Mentone  skeletons  described  by  Vemeau  and 
de  Villeneuve  all  att'ord  tangible  evidence.  An 
early  '  Mediterranean  race '  of  pygmy  stature  has 
also  been  deduced  from  a  study  of  existing  types 
by  the  Italian  anthropologists  Sergi,  Mantia,  and 
Pull6.  All  these  results  are  obtained  from  ana- 
tomical research  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  create  new 
views  of  European  anthropology.  In  this  study, 
Kollmann  has  played  a  leading  part.  His  earlier 
monograph,  '  Pygmaen  in  Europa '  (in  ZE  xxvi. 
[1894]  189  ff.,  230  11'.),  was  followed  by  several  others 
on  the  same  subject,  one  of  which,  '  Die  Pygmaen 
und  ihre  systemat.  Stellung  innerhalb  des  Men- 
schengesohlechts '  (in  Verhandl.  d.  naturforsch. 
Gesellsch.  in  Basel,  xvi.  [1902]),  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions. These  are  as  follows,  in  the  words  of 
W.  L.  H.  Duckworth  (Man,  1903,  no.  62) : 

'  (1)  Pygmy  races  can  be  recognized  in  all  continents.  Their 
stature  varies  from  120  to  160  cm.,  and  their  cranial  capacity  is 
between  90O  and  1200  CO.  (2^  The  material  collected  in  Peru 
by  Princess  Theresa  of  Bavaria  yielded  evidence  of  pygmies  in 
the  New  World.  (3)  The  number  of  localities  in  Europe  whence 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  pygmy  races  in  prehistoric  times 
is  available,  is  still  increasing.  France  and  Germany  must 
now  be  added  to  the  list  of  countries  whence  such  evidence  has 
been  obtained.  (4)  The  view  which  regards  the  pygmy  races  aa 
originating  tlirough  the  degeneration  of  races  of  normal  size  is 
combated.  (6)  The  author  regards  the  pygmy  races  as  re- 
presentative of  the  primitive  stock  whence  all  the  human  races 
have  been  evolved.  (C)  The  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  pygmy 
peoples  in  interments  of  the  epoch  of  the  first  dynasty  in  Kgypt 
adds  a  new  interest  to  the  historic  references  made  by  the 
ancients  to  the  existence  of  pygmy  races  in  Africa.' 

The  rapid  development  of  thought,  since  1903, 
in  relation  to  the  pygmy  races,  is  well  illustrated 
by  several  of  the  sentences  just  quoted — perhaps 
even  by  all.  That  these  races  can  be  recognized 
in  all  continents  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  discus- 
sion, any  more  than  the  statement  that  there  are, 
or  were,  pygmies  in  the  New  World.  That  France 
and  Germany  furnish  evidence  of  pygmy  peoples 
within  their  borders  is  a  fact  that  no  one  would 
now  dispute.    And  *  combated '  is  a  verb  that  would 

1  For  these  various  American  Indian  traditions,  see  accounts 
by  8.  Culin,  in  the  Science  and  Art  Bulletin,  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  1901,  vol.  iii.  no.  1 ;  and  by  O.  A.  Dorsey,  A.  L.  Kroeber,  and 
S.  0.  Simms,  in  Publications  81  and  85  of  the  Field  CeJumMOn 
Mutmrn,  Chicago,  1903. 
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not  now  be  employed  to  express  a  protest  against 
a  theory  that  healthy  living  dwarf  races  have  ori- 
ginated through  the  degeneration  of  races  of  normal 
size.  The  very  adjective  '  normal '  would  be  ruled 
out  of  court  in  this  connexion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kollmann's  conclusion,  that  the  pygmy  races  repre- 
sent the  primitive  '  normal '  stock  of  mankind,  is  an 
idea  which  is  received  with  increasing  favour. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  soon  for  such  ideas  to  have 
obtained  complete  recognition,  especially  among 
those  whose  mental  bias  is  innately  conservative. 
In  a  recent  number  (AprU  1911)  of  Petermanns 
Mitteilungen,  K.  Andree  refers  to  certain  expres- 
sions of  dissent  aroused  by  Schmidt's  new  work. 
Die  Stellung  der  Pygmdenvolker  in  der  Entwick- 
lungsgesch.  des  Menschen  (Stuttgart,  1910),  which 
follows  the  lines  laid  down  by  KoIImann.  Among 
the  opponents  of  the  new  ideas,  Schwalbe,  Keith, 
and  Czekanowski  are  specially  named  by  Andree. 
The  leading  arguments  in  Schmidt's  book  are  thus 
referred  to  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Times,  Literary 
Supplement,  16th  June  1910 : 

'Dr.  Schmidt's  long  and  careful  study  of  the  physique,  the 
language,  and  the  culture  of  the  dwarf  races  of  mankind  .  .  , 
Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  anthropological 
investigation  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  Its  conclu- 
sionfl  are  nothing  less  than  revolutionary  ;  they  are  arrived  at 
over  the  graves  of  many  current  theories,  and,  if  confirmed, 
tbey  place  the  question  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  origin  of 
mftn  in  a  new  light.  Dr.  Schmidt's  minute  investigation  of  all 
the  pygmy  races  known  when  his  book  was  being  written,  has 
led  him  to  support,  with  some  modifications,  the  view  main- 
tained by  the  well-known  anatomist  of  Basle,  J.  KoUmann,  who 
holds  the  pygmies  to  be  the  oldest  of  peoples  on  the  earth — the 
child-race  of  mankind.  The  child-race,  not  a  half-bestial  race. 
The  distinction  is  shown  very  clearly  when  one  regards  as  a 
whole  the  characteristics  of  the  pygmy  races.  They  are  entirely 
men,  but  undeveloped  men.  Their  mind  is  a  human,  a  thinking 
mind  ;  they  possess  human  feeling,  and  a  distinct  ethical  will. 
Morally,  although,  like  children,  they  are  a  prey  to  many  fleet- 
ing impulses  and  wanting  in  perseverance,  they  stancl  often 
much  higher  than  many  of  the  tall  races,  and  they  have  a  reli- 
gion which  stands  in  close  relation  to  their  ethics.  They  are 
anything  but  vicious  or  malignant.  Their  intellectual  attain- 
ments are  very  low,  but  they  are  capable  of  responding  to 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  the  mental  powers  they  have 
evolved  are  adequate  for  their  way  of  life.  ...  In  physical 
indications,  there  are,  of  course,  many  marks  of  a  non-human 
ancestry,  but  the  upright  or  projecting  forehead  and  the  fre- 
quently large  and  expressive  eyes  mark  a  distinction  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  .  .  .  Spiritually,  the  pygmies  "stand  in 
no  way  nearer  to  the  beast  than  any  other  race  of  man  " ;  they 
"do  not  give  us  the  smallest  encouragement  to  suppose  that  in 
and  by  them  a  bridge  can  be  thrown  across  the  gulf  between  the 
human  and  the  beast  soul.*'  .  .  .  We  may  close  by  expressing 
our  hearty  concurrence  with  Dr.  Schmidt  in  one  sentence  at 
least  of  his  interesting  work  :  *'  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
investigation  of  the  pygmy  races  is,  at  the  present  moment,  one 
of  the  weightiest  and  most  urgent,  if  not  tiie  most  weighty  and 
moflt  urgent,  of  the  tasks  of  ethnological  and  anthropological 
science.' 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Kollmann,  Schmidt, 
and  others  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground  during 
recent  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  although 
the  circumstance  will  have  no  value  in  the  domain 
of  science,  that  the  same  belief  was  held  by  the 
early  Scandinavians,  who  asserted  that  the  dwarfs 
were  created  before  men.  The  late  Charles  God- 
frey Leland,  by  an  intuitive  process,  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion.  '  I  believe  mankind  was 
originally  a  dwarf,'  he  observed  many  years  ago,  in 
a  letter  to  the  present  writer.  But  the  assertions 
of  tradition,  and  the  intuition  of  a  man  of  genius, 
are  negligible  quantities  in  scientific  controversy. 

The  opposite  contention  is  that  the  taller  races 
represent  normal  man,  of  whom  the  pygmy  type 
is  merely  a  stunted  Kiimmerform,  degraded  in 
body  and  mind  by  certain  accidents  of  environ- 
ment. Tho.se  who  take  this  view  will  find  strong 
support  in  the  statements  made  by  E.  Torday  in 
liis  paper  on  '  The  Land  and  Peoples  of  the  Kasai 
Basin  "^  {Belgian  Congo),  which  appeared  in  the 
Geographical  Journal  (London)  for  July  1910. 
Tordav  and  his  party  visited  a  village  of  pygmies 
near  Misuniba,  in  the  country  of  the  Bu  Shongo. 
These  pygmies,  instead  of  leading  the  wandering, 


forest  life  of  their  ancestors,  are  settled  agricul- 
turists, and  have  been  so  for  the  last  two  or  three 
generations.  Now,  it  seems  that  a  result  of  this 
alteration  in  environment  and  habits  is  that  the 
sedentary  pygmies  are  considerably  taller  than 
their  kindred  who  still  lead  the  nomadic  life  of 
the  forest.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their 
superior  stature,  and  their  readiness  to  take  to 
agriculture,  are  both  due  to  a  possible  admixture 
of  blood  in  a  previous  generation,  and  that  the 
settled  pygmies  are  not  typical  pygmies.  This 
may  be  so,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  must  be 
strictly  ascertained  before  any  satisfactory  deduc- 
tion can  be  made.  There  is  one  conclusion,  how- 
ever, that  seems  inevitable  :  if  these  pygmies 
are  of  pure,  undiluted  stock,  and  have  grown  in 
stature  by  abandoning  the  forest,  then  the  converse 
would  hold,  and  the  tall  Bu  Shongo  among  whom 
they  live  would,  if  driven  into  the  forest  by  a 
stronger  race,  begin  to  approximate  in  stature  and 
physique  to  the  forest  pygmies,  should  they  be 
forced  to  live  their  life  for  a  similar  period  of  time. 
The  question  of  environment  cannot  be  overlooked, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  its  potency  is  so 
great  as  to  produce  such  results. 

One  or  two  other  facts  connected  with  the  Bn 
Shongo  and  the  nomadic  pygmies  of  their  region 
must  be  noticed  here.  Each  Bu  Shongo  kinglet 
has  a  group  of  pygmies  under  his  suzerainty,  who 
supply  him  witli  game  in  e.xchange  for  vegetable 
food.  But,  although  the  Bu  Shongo  utilize  the 
pygmies  in  this  way,  they  regard  them  as  beings 
of  a  different  nature  from  themselves.  They  are 
held  in  awe  as  '  half -ghosts ' — spirits  born  from 
trees.  This  attitude  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Bu  Shongo ;  there  is  a  wide-spread  dread  of 
the  pygmies  among  other  African  tribes.  When 
a  pygmy  arrow  is  found  in  a  bunch  of  growing 
bananas,  no  man,  even  the  owner,  would  oe  bold 
enough  to  take  away  either  the  arrow  or  the 
bananas. 

These  facts  lead  naturally  to  the  subject  of  the 
reverence  paid  to  dwarfs  in  many  lands.  In  pass- 
ing, it  may  be  observed  that  this  reverence  tends 
to  support  the  idea  that  mankind  generally  re- 
garded the  dwarf  races  as  in  some  sense  beings  of 
a  special  order.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  Kimos  of  Madagascar,  a  race  of  long-armed 
dwarfs.  They  are  known  also  as  Vazirabas,  and 
under  this  name  E.  B.  Tylor  refers  to  them  (Prim. 
Cult.',  1891,  ii.  114  f.)  in  the  following  connexion  : 

*In  Madagascar,  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  is 
remarkably  associated  with  the  Vazimbas,  the  aborigines  of  the 
island,  who  are  said  still  to  survive  as  a  distinct  race  in  the 
interior,  and  whose  peculiar  graves  testify  to  their  former  occu- 
pancy of  other  districts.  These  graves,  small  in  size  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  cairn  and  an  upright  stone  slab  or  altar,  are 
places  which  the  Malagasy  regard  with  equal  fear  and  venera- 
tion. ...  To  take  a  stone  or  i>luck  a  twig  from  one  of  these 
graves,  to  stumble  against  one  in  the  dark,  would  be  resented 
by  the  angry  Vaziraba  inflicting  disease,  or  coming  in  the  night 
to  carry  off  the  offender  to  the  region  of  ghost-i.*  i 
In  Southern  India  a  similar  attitude  is  observed 
towards  the  dwarfish  Kurumbas  of  the  Nilgiri  hills. 
Popular  tradition  asserts  that  the  megalithic  crom- 
lechs of  the  district  were  reared  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  Kurumbas. 

*  Though  they  are  regarded  with  fear  and  hatred  as  sorcerers 
by  the  agricultural  Badagas  of  the  table-land,  one  of  them  must. 


1  [A  similar  belief  existed  among  the  pagan  Lithuanians  regard- 
ing the  kaukai  (h\ih.  kailkas,  'clwarf,'  'elf'),  concerning  whom 
Lasicius  (de  Diis  Samagitarum,  Basel,  1616,  p.  61  [new  ed. 
JIannhardt,  Eiga,  1868) ;  cf.  also  Solmsen,  in  Usener,  Gutter- 
namen,  Bonn,  1896,  p.  92)  writes:  'Sunt  lemures  quos  Russi 
Uboze  ['mannikins,  goblins']  appellant;  barbatuli,  altitudine 
unius  palmi  extensi,  lis  qui  illos  esse  credunt  conspicui,  aliia 
minime  •,  his  cibi  omnis  edulii  apponuntur,  quod  nisi  fiat,  ea 
sunt  opinione  ut  ideo  suaa  fortunas,  id  quod  accidit,  amittant ' 
(quoted  by  Schrador,  I.e.).  For  further  allusions  to  Balto- 
Slavic  beliefs  on  dwarfs,  reference  may  be  made  to  Hanusch, 
yvissenschaft  dea  slaw.  Mythns,  Lemberg,  1842,  pp.  229,  327- 
S3U,  although  the  work  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution.— 
L.  H.  Qrai.} 
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nevertheless,  at  sowing-time  bo  called  to  guide  the  first  plough 
tor  two  or  three  yards,  and  go  through  a  in.vstic  pantoniime  o( 
propitiation  to  the  earth  <lcity,  without  which  the  crop  would 
certainly  fail.  When  so  siunuioned,  the  Kurumln  must  pass 
the  niKht  by  the  dolmens  alone '  (Windle,  p.  xxvi). 
Here  we  liave  tlio  reco;;nition  of  dwarfs  as  a  kind 
of  Levite  caste,  possessed  of  a  peculiar  supernatural 
power.  I'ossibly  the  idea  of  employing  dwarfs  as 
temple-verjters  in  Ancient  Egypt  may  be  due  to  a 
similar  belief.  In  view  of  the  association  between 
dwarfs  and  megalithic  structures  in  Southern  India, 
it  is  of  interest  to  record  Captain  Meadows  Taylor's 
statement  (6'atrru,  etc. ,  in  the  Dekkan,  Dublin,  1865, 
p.  1)  that  the  cromlechs  of  the  Deccan 
'were  called  by  the  people,  in  the  Canarese  language,  Mori- 
Munni^  or  Mories'  Houses ;  and  these  Mories  were  believed  to 
have  been  a  dwarf  race  of  great  strength,  who  inhabited  the 
country  in  very  remote  ages/ 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Kurumbas,  with  copious 
references,  will  be  found  in  Gustav  Oppert's  Ori- 
ginal Inhabitanti  of  India,  Madras,  1893,  ch.  xii. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  resem- 
blance, pointed  out  by  Paul  Monceaux,  between 
the  modem  Al<kas  and  the  dwarfs  portrayed  at 
Pomi)eii,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus,  as  well  as  the 
'Patakas'  of  the  Phoenicians. 

'  In  most  of  the  negrillo  races,'  he  further  says  (foe.  eit.),  '  are 
strongly  accented  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  classic  pygmies, 
as  of  the  dwarf  gods  of  Egypt  or  of  Phojnicia,  the  huge  heiwl,  the 
thiclc  hanging  lips,  the  prominent  belly,  the  excessively  long 
arms,  the  excessively  short  legs,  twisted  and  bowed.' 
No  doubt  there  is  exaggeration  in  all  this ;  but 
the  significance  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  indi- 
cation that  the  dwarf  gods  of  Egypt  and  Phoe- 
nicia had  their  origin  in  a  veneration  paid  to  living 
dwarfs  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  accorded  in 
Madagascar  and  Southern  India. 
_  The  question  of  dwarf  races  is  manifestly  more 
circumscribed  in  Europe  than  it  is  in  countries 
■where  there  are  living  specimens  to  be  studied. 
Osseous  remains  there  are,  certainly,  as  well  as 
many  references  in  tratlition  ;  but  the  field  of  con- 
jecture is  confessedly  wide.  Many  observers  of  the 
African  pygmy  races  have  been  reminded  of  Euro- 
pean traditions  which  seem  to  point  to  a  similar 
race  in  Europe. 

'Other  dwarf  races  of  humanity  belonging  to  the  white  or 
the  Mongolian  species  may  have  inhabited  Northern  Europe  in 
ancient  times,  or  it  is  just  iwssible  that  this  type  of  Pygmy 
Negro,  which  survives  to-day  in  the  recesses  of  Inner  Africa, 
may  even  Kive  overspread  Europe  in  remote  times.  If  it  did, 
then  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  it  gave  rise  to  most  of  the 
myths  and  beliefs  connected  with  gnomes,  kobolds,  and  fairies. 
The  demeanour  and  actions  of  the  little  Congo  dwarfs  at  the 
present  day  remind  one,  over  and  over  again,  of  the  traits  attri- 
buted to  the  brownies  and  goblins  of  our  fairy  stories.  Their 
remarkable  power  of  becoming  invisible  by  adroit  hiding  in 
herbage  and  behind  roclts,  their  probable  habits,  in  sterile  or 
open  countries,  of  making  their  homes  in  holes  and  caverns, 
their  mischiev'ousncss  and  their  prankish  good-nature,  all  seem 
to  suggest  that  it  was  some  race  like  this  which  inspired  most 
of  the  stories  of  Teuton  and  Celt  regarding  a  dwarfish  people  of 
quasi-supernatural  attributes'  (Sir  H.  Johnston,  in  fall  Mall 
Han.,  Feb.  1902,  p.  178). 

Of  the  dwarf  skeletons  found  in  Europe,  scien- 
tific accounts  are  furnished  in  the  works  of  KoU- 
mann  and  Schmidt,  already  cited.  Special  mention 
may  also  be  made  of  an  article  on  '  Prahistor.  Pyg- 
maen  in  Sclilesien,'  by  G.  Thilenius,  which  appeared 
in  the  Brunswick  journal  Globm  in  190-2  (Bd.  Ixxxi. 
no.  17).  A  recent  addition  to  the  list  of  European 
dwarf  skeletons  is  that  of  a  young  woman,  4  ft.  6  in. 
in  height,  which  was  found  in  Scotland  in  1907,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pit  in  the  Koman  fort  at  Newstead, 
lioxburghsliire.-  The  skeleton  is  thus  referred  to 
by  James  Curie,  who  conducted  the  excavations  of 
the  fort  during  the  period  1905-1910 : 

■  The  most  curious  of  all  these  human  relics  was  the  nearly 
complete  skeleton  of  a  dwarf,  found  in  one  of  the  pits.  Pro- 
feisor  liryce  estimates  the  age  at  from  twentvtwo  to  twenty- 
three  years,  and  yet  the  height  cannot  have  cxcccdcil  four  feet 
nx  Inches.  Though  the  creature  must  have  Iwen  a  dwarf,  the 
bones  show  no  signs  of  rickets  or  oilier  bone  disease,  bcin"  well 
formed,  but  slight  and  slender  to  a  remarkable  dtKree.  iTow  it 
came  to  lie  in  the  pit  beneath  the  bones  of  nine  horses  is  a 
problem  of  which  no  solution  can  be  hoped  for'  (A  Jioman 
FrmUier  Pott  and  iU  People,  Qlasgow,  1911,  p.  III). 


LiTXEATUKiL— In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text, 
the  following  may  be  cited :  A.  de  Quatrefa^et,  Les  Pygyniet, 
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June-July  1892) ;  Paul  du  Chaillu,  Great  Forest  of  Ematoriai 
Africa,  and  Coutitry  of  Dwarfs,  London,  1890 ;  G.  Schwein- 
furth.  The  Heart  of  Africa  (Eng.  tr.,  do.  1874);  Stuhlmann, 
Barrow,  and  Junker,  Travels  (Eng.  tr.,  do.  1890) ;  A.  Werner, 
'The  African  Pygmies'  (.Pop.  Science  Monthly,  xxxvii.  (1890] 
668-671);  Broca,  'Akkas'  (RAnth,  1874);  Cornalia,  'Akkaa' 
(^rcAiiio  par  tanlrop.,  1874);  Max  le  Clerc,  'Les  Pygmiea 
h.  Madagascar'  (REth  vL  (1887]  82S-335);  'Chimpanzees  and 
Dwarfs  in  Central  Africa,'  by  J.  F.  Ulature,  xiii.  [1890]  296); 
R.  G.  Haliburton,  The  Dwarf t  of  Mount  Atlas,  London, 
1891.  All  of  these  relate  primarily  to  Africa.  Asia  is  treated 
by  Flower,  Fichte,  Man,  ftuer,  Haniy,  Semper,  and  by  R. 
Lydekker  in  his  'Pygmies  of  Asia'  (Knowledge,  Sept.  1900). 
For  America,  see  Kolimann,  'Pygmiien  in  Europa  und  Amer- 
ik&' (Globus,  Brunswick,  1902,  no.  21);  Clements  Markham, 
in  JAl  xxiv.  (Feb.  189.1);  R.  G.  Haliburton,  in  Proc.  Amer. 
Assoc,  for  Advancement  of  Science,  xliii.  (1894).  Other  works, 
in  which  the  subject  is  largely  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
popular  tradition,  are:  D.  MacRitcbie,  Testirmmyoflndition, 
London,  1890,  Fiant,  Fairies,  and  Picts,  do.  1893,  and  '  Zwerge 
in  Geschichte  und  Uberlieferung '  (1902  [Globus,  Ixxxii.  no.  7]) ; 
Gath  Whitley,  'Present  Dwarf  Races  and  Prehistoric  Pigmies' 
(London  Quart.  Itec.  xii.  [1904]  139);  Mackenzie,  'The  Picts 
and  Pets'  (The  Antiquarji,  London,  May  1906);  Elizabeth 
Andrews,  '  Ulster  Fairies,  Danes,  and  Pechts '  (ib.  Aug.  1906), 
and  '  Traditions  of  Dwarfs  in  Ireland  and  in  Switzerland '  (ib. 
Oct.  1909);  A  S.  Herbert,  'The  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe 
in  its  Kelation  to  Early  History'  (XC,  Feb.  1908);  W.  Y.  E. 
Wentz,  The  Fairy  Faith,  Rennes,  1909,  2nd  ed.  London,  1911. 
The  Tapiro  pygmies  of  New  Guinea  are  described  by  C.  G. 
Rawlins:  in  The  Geographical  Journal,  xxxviii.  3  (London, 
Sept.  1911),  245-247.  An  account  of  pygmy  remains  found  in  a 
cave  in  Southern  Spain  is  contributed  by  Willoughby  Vemer 
to  the  Saturday  Remew,  London,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  21,  1911. 

David  MacKitchie. 
DWARKA  (Skr.  Dvaraka,  Dvaravati, '  the  city 
of  many  gates'). — The  famous  city  and  place  of 
pilgrimage  associated  -with  the  life  of  Krsna, 
situated  in  lat.  22°  14'  20"  N.,  long.  87°  21'  E.'.in 
the  native  State  of  Okhamandal  in  the  ]>enin8ula 
of  Kathiawar  in  Western  India.  In  the  usual 
form  of  the  legend,  Kr§na  is  said  to  have  been 
assailed  by  the  hosts  of  Itaja  Jarasandha,  whom 
he  repulsed  seventeen  times.  Jarasandha,  finding 
it  vam  to  continue  the  struggle  alone,  called  in 
the  aid  of  Raja  Kalayavana,  who  with  his  hordes 
from  the  far  west  bore  down  upon  the  doomed 
city  of  Mathura  (q.v.).  On  that  very  night 
Krsna  bade  arise  on  the  remote  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Kachh  (Cutch)  the  stately  city  of  Dwarka,  and 
thither  in  a  moment  of  time  transferred  the  whole 
of  his  faithful  people.  The  first  intimation  that 
reached  them  of  their  changed  abode  was  the 
sound  of  the  surf  beating  on  the  shore  when  they 
awoke  the  next  morning.  The  legend  proliably 
represents  some  attack  by  forces  from  the  west  on 
the  people  of  the  Jumna  valley,  and  their  retreat 
before  their  enemies  southwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea.  Krsna,  it  is  said,  reigned  in  splendour 
in  his  new  city,  and  there,  by  his  wife,  Jambavati, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  bears,  had  a  son  named 
Samba.  The  latter,  by  an  indecent  prank,  insulted 
the  Rsis,  or  saints,  wlio  cursed  him  and  his  family. 
To  remove  the  curse  they  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Somnath  [q.v.),  and  there  Krsna  was  acci- 
dentally slain  by  the  arrow  of  a  Bhil  hunter. 
Hearing  of  his  death,  the  GopI  milkmaids,  the 
companions  of  his  revels,  buried  themselves  alive 
at  a  place  called  the  Gopi  Talav,  or  'milkmaids' 
tank.  Their  ashes,  it  is  believed,  turned  into  the 
white  clay  still  found  at  the  jjlaee,  which  is  called 
goptchandan,  '  the  sandal  wood  of  the  milkmaids,' 
and  used  by  members  of  the  Vai^nava  sect  to 
make  their  forehead  marks.  J.  Kennedy  (JRAS, 
October  1907,  p.  951  (V.)  distinguishes  the  more 
ancient  Kr^na  of  Dwarka  from  the  Mathura 
deity. 

Two  places  are  specially  venerated  in  connexion 
with  the  life  of  Rfsiia — the  first,  Mul  Dwarka, 
the  '  original  Dwarka,'  a  little  mound  on  the  sea- 
shore between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Somat  and 
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Singavra,  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple, 
which  popular  belief  declares  to  be  the  original 
Dwarka  where  Krsna  reigned,  and  whence  he  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  new  Dwarka  in  Okhaman- 
dal.  Here  are  many  sacred  spots  which  have  their 
counterparts  at  modern  Dwarka.  Tlie  temple  at 
the  latter  place  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Gomati  creek,  and  its  erection  is  ascribed  by 
some  to  Vajranabha,  grandson  of  Krsna  ;  while 
others  assert  that  it  was  built  in  a  single  night  by 
supernatural  agency.  It  is  on  the  plan  of  all  ancient 
Hindu  temples,  containing  a  shrine,  a  si)acious 
audience-hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by 
si.xty  columns  of  granite  and  sandstone,  and  a 
conical  spire  150  feet  in  height.  The  body  of  the 
temple  and  the  spire  are  elaborately  carved  from 
base  to  pinnacle,  but  internally  they  are  character- 
ized by  excessive  plainness  and  simplicity  of  style. 
The  figure  of  Ganapati,  or  Ganesa,  carved  .over 
the  entrance  door,  indicates  a  dedication  to  Siva, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  assign  the  original 
building  to  the  Vaisnava  cult  of  Krsna. 

Literature. — F.  S.  Growse,  Mathura,  a  District  Menwir^^ 
Allahabad,  1SS3,  p.  65  f. ;  Bombay  Gazetteer,  viii.  267  ff.,  652  ; 
FwApu  Purava,  bk.  v.  ch.  23  ft.,  tr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  1840,  v.  53  ff. 

W.  Ceooke. 

DYAUS. — Dyans  plays  no  r61e  of  importance 
in  Vedic  mythology,  "fhe  more  intensively  felt 
activity  of  gods  like  Agni  and  Indra  probably 
threw  into  shade  the  personification  of  the  heavenly 
vault.  All  that  the  Rigveda  says  of  him  has  been 
collected  by  Macdonell  in  his  Ved.  Myth.  §  11. 
Though  he  is  often  mentioned  and  styled  '  father,' 
the  father  of  Agni,  Parjanya,  Surya,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  goddess  of  Dawn,  there  is  no  single 
hymn  addressed  to  him.  He  is  generally  invoked 
along  with  Prthivi  as  Dyavaprthlvl  or  DyavCi- 
ksdmd,  etc.     In  the  Nivid,  or  solemn  formula  in- 


serted in  the  Dyavaprthiviya  hymns,  which  form 
part  of  the  VaUvadevaidstra  of  the  soma  sacri- 
hces,  they  are  called  father  and  mother,  bull  and 
cow — hp,  the  dyaus,  being  rich  in  seed,  she  in 
milk  (Sdiikh.  Srauta  S.  viii.  19).     The  small  im- 

Eortance  attached  to  him  in  the  hymns  is  reflected 
y  the  ritual,  which  rarely  mentions  offerings 
bestowed  on  him  apart  from  his  female  partner. 
Together  with  her  he  receives  his  share  in  the 
animal  and  sotna  and  other  sacrifices  (cf.  ^.  Sr.  S. 
iii.  12.  3,  vi.  11.  7,  viii.  3.  11,  xiv.  6.  3,  etc.). 

It  is  well  known  that  Dyaus  as  name  and  as 
deity  goes  back  to  the  Aryan  period,  and  is  related 
to  the  Zeiis  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin  Juppiter,  and 
also  to  the  German  Zio-Ti/r,  if  the  latter  word  is 
not  better  combined  with  deva,  as  some  scholars 
assert.  Though,  for  want  of  proofs,  lie  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  a  very  important  or  character- 
istic god  of  the  Aryan  pantheon,  the  mere  fact 
that  there  was  such  a  god  in  those  times  of  re- 
motest antiquity  is  a  striking  argument  against 
the  exaggerations  of  the  one-sided  ancestor  theory. 
It  was  formerly  generally  supposed  that  Varuna 
was  a  synonym  of  Dyaus,  or  developed  from  an 
epithet  of  Dyaus  into  an  independent  deity  of 
Heaven.  This  opinion,  though  still  upheld  by 
scholars  of  distinction,  has  fallen  under  suspicion, 
as  it  does  not  answer  all  objections  brought  forward 
against  it :  and  in  its  place  Oldenberg  {lieligion 
des  Veda,  Berlin,  1894,  pp.  48-50,  193,  287)  and  the 
present  writer  {Ved.  Mythologie,  Breslau,  1891- 
1902,  iii.  45-52 ;  so  also  Hardy,  Vedisch-brahman- 
ische  Periode,  MUnster,  1893,  pp.  ilS.)  have  put 
forward  the  moon  theory  for  Varuna. 

LiTBR.\Ti'RB.  — A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedic' Mythology,  Strass- 
burg,  1897,  j  11  (where  the  reader  will  find  all  the  earlier 
literature) ;  L.  v.  Schroder,  WZKII  xix.  (1905)  1  ff. 

A.  HiLLEBEANDT. 
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EARTH,  EARTH-GODS.— Man's  ideas  con- 
cerning the  earth  may  be  divided  into  three  clas.se8 
— cosmological,  mythical,  and  religious.  In  some 
cases  these  mingle  strangely ;  and,  while  man  thinks 
of  the  earth  as  a  created  or  artificially  formed 
thing,  he  also  regards  it  as  more  or  less  alive. 

X.  Form  of  the  earth. — The  cosmological  ideas 
entertained  by  various  peoples  were  a  mythico- 
scientific  deduction  from  man's  observation  of  what 
he  saw  around  him.  In  no  case  had  he  any 
conception  of  the  extent  of  the  earth.  To  him  it 
was  merely  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  He 
gaw  the  sea,  and  believed  that  it  encircled  the 
earth  like  a  vast  river.  Earth  was  usually  thought 
of  as  a  flat  disk  or  oblong  box  floating  on  the  ocean, 
while  the  heavens  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of  dome, 
stretching  above  the  earth  and  resting  upon  it  or 
npon  the  waters,  or  propped  up  by  poles  or  pillars. 
Snch  beliefs  are  found  among  lower  races — 
Australians,  Eskimo,  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  Ewe  of  W.  Africa,  and  others.'  In 
some  cases  the  surface  of  the  earth  covers  an  under 
world,  accessible  from  various  points.'  Frcfiuently, 
too,  the  earth  is  supposed  to  rest  on  pillars,  or  on 
a  tree,  or  on  the  body  of  a  giant  or  hero,  or  a  god 
or  gods,  or  on  a  huge  animal.'    Such  primitive 

•  Howitt,  426  (. ;  Rink,  TaUg  and  Traditinnt  of  the  Efkimo, 
liOndon,  1875,  p.  87;  Hkeat-UIajfden,  I'agan  Races  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  I.ondon,  190t;,  ii.  Z.'iO,  293,  3.% ;  Ellis,  Ewe-speaking 
PeapUs  of  the  Slaae  Coant,  London,  1890,  p.  30. 

»  Rink,  87  ;  Man,  JAl  xii.  [1882]  101  (Andaman  Islanders). 

'  Eeane,  Man  Past  and  Present,  Cambridge,  1899,  p.  421 ; 
Tylor,  PC*.  1903, 1.  364  f. ;  cf.  ERB  i.  491''. 


ideas  as  these  survive  in  higher  mythologies — 
Semitic,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Hindu — though  parallel 
with  these  more  philosophic  views  prevailed.' 

2.  Origin  of  the  eartn. — Man's  speculations  did 
not  limit  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  earth  ;  he 
busied  himself  also  with  the  problem  of  its  origin, 
and  the  various  solutions  of  that  problem  are 
found  with  wonderful  similarity  amongst  widely 
separated  peoples.  In  some  cases  direct  creation 
by  a  divinity  seems  to  be  asserted. 

Thus  in  the  sacred  myths  of  the  Quiches,  preserved  in  the 
Popol  Vuh,  it  is  said  that  in  the  beginninc  there  existed  Divine 
beings  called  'they  that  give  life.'  They  spoke  the  word 
'  Earth,'  and  earth  came  into  existence.  An  old  hyran  of  the 
Dinka  of  the  Upper  Nile  tells  how,  'at  the  beginning,'  Dengdit 
(on  whom  see  EtiE  iv.  707  f.),  a  god  dwelling  in  heaven,  made 
all  things.2  Similarly  a  native  hynm  from  the  Leeward  Islands 
tells  of  Toivi  who  '  abode  in  tlie  void.  Ko  earth,  no  sky,  no 
men.  He  became  the  universe's  So,  too,  a  hymn  of  the 
Zuiiis  describes  Awonawilona,  the  Creator,  forming  everything 
by  thinking  'outward  in  space. '^ 

But,  generally  speaking,  where  the  making  of 
the  earth  by  a  god  is  refeiTed  to,  it  is  rather  the 
framing  of  existing  matter  than  creation  that  is 
meant.  Thus  some  Australian  tribes  speak  of 
Bunjil  going  over  the  earth,  cutting  it  with  his 
knife  in  many  places,  and  thus  forming  creeks, 
rivers,  valleys,  and  hills."    As  man  himself  shaped 

'  See  artt.  on  Cosmooony  and  Oosmolooy  ;  Warren,  The 
Earliest  Cosmologies,  New  York,  1909 ;  Jensen,  Kosmologie  der 
Bahylonier,  Strassburg,  1800. 

2  Lejean,  RDM,  1802,  p.  7fiO. 

3  Lang,  Making  of  Reliqimi,  I,ondon,  1898,  p.  27B. 
*  Cusliing,  IS  HBEW,  1800,  p.  379. 

'  Brough  Smjth,  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  1878,  L 
423. 
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things  out  of  clay  or  wood,  so  he  imagined  the 
Creator  to  have  acted,  and  hence  the  native  word 
for  '  Creator '  often  means  ' cutter-out,'  '  moulder,' 
•  builder,'  or  '  forger.' '  In  a  whole  series  of  myths 
from  dilFerent  parts  of  the  world,  but  verjr  common 
among  American  Indian  tribes,  the  earth  is  formed 
out  of  a  little  mud  or  clay  fished  up  out  of 
the  waters  by  a  Divine  being,  often  in  animal 
form.  This  nmd  or  clay  is  formed  or  grows  into 
the  earth.  Of  this  myth  there  are  Vogal,  American 
Indian,  and  Hindu  versions.'  In  many  cases  the 
waters  are  those  which  have  overwhelmed  a  pre- 
viously existing  world,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  earth 
itself  which  is  fished  up  or  rises  out  of  the  deep. 

This  ia  found  in  an  Athapascan  myth  in  which  the  raven  flies 
down  to  the  sea  and  bids  earth  rise  out  of  the  waters.3  In  a 
Polynesian  myth  the  god  Tangaroa  fished  up  the  world,  but  his 
line  broke  an^  it  was  again  submerged,  save  a  few  portions  now 
(orminE  the  South  Sea  Islands.*  Cf.  the  Japanese  myth  of 
Izanagi  and  Izanami  thrusting  a  spear  from  heaven  into  the 
ocean,  the  brine  dropping  from  which  coagulated  and  formed 
an  island  on  which  they  now  dwelt.6 

In  another  series  of  myths  the  earth  is  formed 
out  of  part  of  the  body  or  a  gigantic  bein",  who  is 
sometimes  hostile  to  the  gods  and  is  slain  oy  them, 
as  in  the  Bab.  myth  of  Tianiat,  out  of  whose  body, 
cut  in  two,  Marduk  made  heaven  and  (apparently) 
earth. 

Cf.  the  account  preserved  by  Berosua  of  the  gigantic  woman 
Omoroka  whom  Belos  cut  in  two,  making  heaven  of  one  part 
and  earth  of  the  other ; "  and  tlie  Scandinavian  myth  of  the 
giant  Ymir,  from  whose  flesh  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve  made  the 
earth.'  In  the  Hindu  parallel  to  these  myths  the  gods  offered 
in  sacrifice  the  gigantic  first  man  Puru^,  and  out  of  him  made 
earth,  as  well  as  sky,  sun,  moon,  etc."* 

3.  Heaven  and   Earth  as  a  Divine  pair. — The 

expanse  of  heaven  and  the  broad  earth  were  early 
regarded  as  personal  beings,  and  also  as  husband 
and  wife ;  Earth,  from  which  so  many  living  things 
sprang,  being  thought  of  as  female.  Their  union 
was  the  source  of  all  things  in  Nature,  and,  when 
the  gods  of  departments  of  Nature  were  evolved, 
these  were  regarded  as  their  children.  Generally 
also  they  are  parents  of  gods  and  men.  In  most 
cosmogonies  Earth  is  the  fruitful  mother  ,  im- 
pregnated by  Heaven,  though  in  some  cases  the 
Sun  or  the  '  Great  Spirit '  is  her  husband,  and  they 
are  universal  parents.  Mythology  also  solved  the 
problem  of  their  separation  by  saying  that  it  had 
been  forcible,  and  (in  many  instances)  brought 
about  by  their  children. 

Myths  of  Earth  and  Heaven  as  a  Divine  pair  are  found  among 
African  tribes,  and,  as  among  the  Yorubas,  they  are  represented 
by  the  mole  and  female  organs  of  generation,  the  eymbolism 
pointing  to  the  mythic  origin  of  all  things  from  them.»  Similar 
myths  are  found  among  the  American  Indians,  tliou^h  with 
them  the  Qreat  Spirit  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  Ileaven. 
In  one  myth  the  hero  god  Mateito  causes  the  removal  of  Heaven 
from  Earth  by  magic.io  Similar  ideas  are  wide-spread  among 
the  Polynesians,  and  in  the  Maori  myth  of  Rangi  and  Papa  it  is 
their  children,  especially  the  father  of  forest-trees,  who  cause 
their  separation.  In  other  islands,  gods,  a  sea-serpent,  plants, 
or  the  first  human  beings,  bring  tills  about.*!    Occasionallj-  the 

1  See  Brinton,  Relig.  of  Primitive  People),  N.Y.,  1897,  p.  123. 

■  de  Oharencey,  Une  Ligendt  cogmogonique,  Havre,  1884 ; 
Lang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion^,  London,  1899,  i.  176 f. ; 
Muir,  Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  i.  [London,  1868]  62;  for  a  modem 
Bulgarian  folk-version,  see  c3hodzko,  Contet  des  paysans  Haves, 
Pans,  1864,  p.  874. 

»  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World',  Philadelphia,  1896,  p. 

*  Edville,  Rel.  des  peuples  non  civUiais,  Paris,  1883,  ii.  46 ;  for 
other  versions  in  which  an  island  is  fished  up,  see  Grey,  Poly- 
nesian Myth.,  ed.  London,  1909,  p.  29  L:  Taylor,  Te  Ika  a 
Maui,  London,  1865,  p.  116f. 

*  Aston,  Shinto.  Tendon,  1905,  p.  87. 

*  Lenormant,  (Mgines  de  Vhistoire,  Paris,  1880-4,  i.  42,  and 
appendix. 

fXdda,  chg.  2,  a 

»  Rigreda,  x.  90 ;  cf.  the  remarks  0!  Bonnet,  BauptproUeme 
der  Onosis,  Oottingen,  1907,  p.  211  f. 

»  Ellis,  Yoruba-speaking  Peoi>les,  London,  1894,  p.  41 ;  see 
also  Taylor,  African  Aphoritms,  London,  1891,  p.  140-  ARW 
xl.  (1908J403f. 

>0  t  RBEW,  1881,  p.  26  ;  Gushing,  879 ;  Gregg,  Commerce  of 
tie  Prairies,  New  York,  1894,  U.  287. 

u  Grey,  1  f. ;  Turner,  Samoa,  London,  1884,  p.  286  f. ;  Gill, 
Myths  and  Songs  from  the  S.  Pacific,  London,  1876,  p  69 : 
Tbomion,  Savage  Island,  London,  1902,  p.  86. 


Sun  is  Earth's  husband,  and,  as  in  Timor,  his  union  with  her  ia 
tlie  source  of  fertility.' 

In  Egypt,  Scb  (Earth)  was  male,  and  Nut  (Heaven)  waa  hia 
wife,  united  with  him  in  the  primordial  waters  before  creation. 
Shu  separated  them,  but  the  hands  and  feet  of  Nut  still  rest  on 
Seh,  and  her  legs  and  amis  thus  correspond  to  the  sky-support- 
ing pillars  of  another  myth.  In  some  myths  they  were  re-united 
at  night,  and  conceived  the  sun,  which  was  born  of  Nut  every 
morning  and  swallowed  by  her  at  niglit.^  In  Vedio  mythology 
Dyaus  and  Pfthivi  are  parents  of  gods  and  men,  but  ar« 
separated  by  Indra,  their  child. ^  Hesiod  has  preserved  the 
well-known  myth  of  Uranus  and  Gaia,  of  Gaia  visited  by  Uranua 
from  a  distance,  and  of  the  mutilation  of  Uranus  by  his  son 
Kronos.  Gods  and  men  are  their  children,  and  this  is  recalled 
in  the  Orphic  conception  of  man  as  the  child  of  Earth  and 
starry  sky.4  Zeus  and  Gaia  may  have  been  regarded  as  a 
Divine  pair,  and  they  were  invoked  in  a  liturgy  at  Dodona. 
But'usually  Hera,  in  some  aspects  an  Earth-goddess,  or  Demeter, 
goddess  of  the  fruitful  earth,  takes  her  place.  A  Chinese  myth 
tells  of  Puang-ku  separating  Tien  and  Tl,  the  universal  parenta.^ 
Cf.  Aston,  84,  for  a  Japanese  myth. 

4.  Earthquakes. — The  movements  of  the  animal 
who  supports  or  exists  within  the  earth  are  sup- 
posed to  cause  earthquakes  (cf.  ANIMALS,  §  10). 
Where  a  god  or  giant  is  the  supporter,  they  are 
similarly  produced,'  or  a  god  or  giant  within  the 
earth  or  an  earthquake  deity  causes  them.'  In 
other  cases  the  dead  are  supposed  to  cause  them, 
e.g.  by  shaking  the  palm  on  which  the  earth  rests,' 
or  by  struggling  to  reach  the  earth's  surface.' 
According  to  Pythagoras,  the  dead  fought  and 
shook  the  earth. "  In  the  naive  belief  of  the  Caribs, 
an  earthquake  was  held  to  be  Mother  Earth 
dancing  and  signifying  to  her  children  that  they 
also  should  dance. '^ 

5.  Disturbing^  the  Earth. — The  idea  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  disturb  the  Earth  or  to  intrude  into 
her  domain,  and  that,  when  this  is  done,  Earth 
must  be  appeased  by  sacrifice,  is  seen  in  the 
common  custom  of  foundation  sacrifices  (see 
Foundation),  in  which  a  human  or  animal  victim 
is  placed  below  the  foundation  when  the  earth  is 
dug  out.  Frequently  this  is  done  to  provide  a 
spirit-guardian  for  the  building ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  propitiatory  aspect  came  first. 
The  analogous  custom  of  sacrificing  to  rivers  when 
crossing  them  makes  this  certain  (cf.  also  art. 
Bridge),  and  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Japanese  ji-chin-sai,  or  '  earth-calming-festival,' 
for  rpropitiating  the  site  of  a  new  building." 
Similarly  the  sacrificial  ritual  before  ploughing, 
though  it  has  the  intention  of  assisting  fertility, 
doubtless  was  connected  with  this  idea,  and  18 
expressly  implied  in  such  rites  as  those  of  the 
Chams,  in  which  ploughing  is  begun  secretly,  and 
is  then  carefully  atoned  for  with  sacrificial  and 
lustral  rites,  after  which  it  may  be  proceeded  with." 
The  thought  is  expressed  in  Sopnocles'  Antigone 
(339 f.),  'Earth  .  .  .  man  wears  away.'  In  India, 
ploughing  does  not  take  place  on  certain  days  when 
Mother  Earth  is  asleep."  We  find  the  same  idea  in 
Celtic  myths  of  lakes  which  burst  forth  when  a 
grave  was  dug ; "  and  in  India,  Earth  is  worshipped 

I  Frazer,  OB',  1900,  ii.  206 ;  see  §  7,  below. 

s  Mospero,  Etudes  de  myth,  et  arch,  ig.,  Paris,  1893,  L  160, 
330,  340,  ii.  216,  227 ;  Budge,  Papyrus  of  Ani,  London,  1891, 
p.  ciii. 

»  Muir,  v.  [1872]  11  f. 

4  Hesiod.  Theog.  44  f. ;  Pindar,  If  em.  vi.  1  f. 

6  Tylor,  PC*  i.  326-6,  ii.  270. 

6  Muyscas  (Keane,  421) ;  Tongans  (Mariner,  Tonga  /9.,  London, 
1817,  ii.  112) ;  Tlascalans  (Boufliourg,  llist.  des  nations  civilise 
du  Mexique,  Paris,  1867-69,  ill.  482) ;  Karens  (Mason,  JASB* 
xxxvii.  [1868J,  pt.  2,  p.  182). 

'Meithels  (Bodson,  The  Meitheit,  London,  1908,  p.  Ill); 
Tshis  (Ellis,  Tahi^speaking  Peoples,  London,  1887,  p.  86); 
Scandinavia  (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1880-^, 
p.  816);  Japan  (Aston,  147);  cf.  Ovid,  Met.  v.  356,  xU.  621; 
Hesiod,  Theog.  931 ;  Pans.  1.  xxix.  7. 

8  Man,  Andaman  Islands,  l,ondon,  1883,  p.  80. 

9  Hastian,  Indonesien,  Berlin,  1884-04,  Ii.  3. 
10  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  iv.  17. 

II  J.  O.  Muller,  Amer.  Urrel.,  Basel,  1866,  p.  221. 
w  Aston,  143. 

i»  Aymonler,  RBR  xxiv.  [1891]  272  f. 

14  Crooke,  PR',  1896,  ii.  293. 

IIS  RCel  IV.  11894J  421,  ivL  11896]  277. 
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before  a  well  is  dug.'  Propitiatory  sacrifices 
■were  frequently  offered  before  gathering  various 
plants. 

6.  Earth  as  Divinity. — Earth  is  generally  known 
as  '  Mother  Eartli,'  (fepicted  by  the  Aztecs  as  a 
many- breasted  woman, ^  like  tlie  Ephcsian  Artemis, 
who  was  in  origin  an  Earth-goddess.  Hesiod  spoke 
of  '  broad-bosomed '  Gaia,"  and  the  Zuiiis  of  Earth 
with  Iier  '  four-fold  womb.'  *  In  primitive  agri- 
cultural communities  Mother  Earth  was  propiti- 
ated with  sacrifices,  or  worshipped  with  orgiastic 
rites,  or  her  processes  were  assisted  by  magic. 
Among  many  tribes  of  W.  Africa  she  is  the  object 
of  an  extensive  cult.'  Such  titles  as  '  Mother,' 
'  the  good  Mother  from  whom  all  things  come,'  as 
well  as  a  cult  of  the  Earth,  were  wide-spread 
among  American  Indian  tribes,  who  also  had  many 
myths  of  man's  origin  from  the  Earth.  Offerings 
— from  those  of  food  to  human  victims — were 
usually  buried  in  the  ground,  and,  as  among  the 
Algonquins,  roots,  medicines,  and  animals  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  care  of  Mother  Earth." 
Among  the  aborigines  of  India,  Mother  Earth  is 
worshipped  mainly  in  connexion  with  agricultural 
seasons.  Sacrilices  are  offered,  and  she  is  begged 
to  be  propitious,  while  she  has  often  a  special 
festival,  or,  as  among  the  Oraons,  a  spring  festival 
celebrates  her  marriage  with  Heaven.' 

A  typical  instance  of  Earth-worsiiip  is  found  among:  the 
Khonds,  with  their  cult  of  Tari  Pennu,  the  spouse  of  the  Sun- 

fod.  Her  cult  is  orgiastic  and  is  intended  to  promote  fertility. 
'or  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  recruit  her  ener^qes,  a  victim 
representing  her  was  slain  at  a  great  festival  and  liacked  in 
pieces,  and  portions  of  the  flesh  were  buried  or  placed  on  the 
fields." 

Among  the  Teutons,  Nerthus( = Terra  Mater)  was 
specially  worshipped  by  certain  tribes  in  spring,  her 
waggon  being  drawn  about  the  land  by  cows,  and 
attended  by  her  priest,  probably  in  order  to  make 
the  land  fertile.*  Other  goddesses  worshipped 
elsewhere — Frija,  Tamfana,  and  Nehalennia — 
were  probably  in  origin  Earth-goddesses,  while 
the  giantess  Jordh,  mother  of  Thor,  is  simply  the 
Eartli.  Freyr,  in  some  aspects  a  god  of  fruitful- 
ness,'"  had  also  a  procession  in  spring,  attended  by 
his  priestess,  regarded  as  his  wife.  After  this  pro- 
cession a  fruitful  year  was  looked  for.  Freyr  was 
the  son  of  Niordbr,  perhaps  a  male  double  of 
Nerthus,  who  would  thus  be  his  mother.  Both 
Niordhr  and  Freyr  may  be  regarded  as  later  male 
forms  of  an  earlier  Earth-goddess." 

Traces  of  the  cult  of  an  Earth-mother  among 
the  Celts  are  probably  to  be  found  in  such  goddesses 
as  the  consort  of  the  Celtic  Dispater,  Stanna, 
Divona,  Donmu,  Berecynthia,  and  others ;  while 
the  Mutres  with  their  symbols — fruit,  flowers,  and 
a  child — are  threefold  extensions  of  the  primitive 
Earth-mother.  Bnt,  in  accordance  with  a  tendency 
for  gofls  to  take  the  place  of  goddesses  which  is 
not  confined  to  Celtic  religion,  certain  gods, 
primarily  Earth-gods — those  equated  with  Dispater, 
and  Dagda  in  Ireland— are  prominent.     They  are 

1  Crooke,  I.  49.  2  Urinton,  257. 

»  Theog.  117.  ■•  CushinK,  879. 

'Struck,  ARW  xi.  [1908]  403;  Waitz,  Anthrop.,  Leipzig, 
I860,  ii.  170 ;  Leonard,  iMwer  Higer  and  Itt  Tribes,  London, 
1906  P.  349  f. 

•  Muiler,  66,  110,  221;  Brinton,  258  f.;  de  Smet,  OrK/mi 
Mitioru,  New  York,  1847,  pp.  341,  3.09;  Dorsey,  11  RDhW 
(1894),  pp.  438,  S.'<4. 

'Crooke,  i.  30 f.;  Hopkins,  Rel.  of  India,  Boston,  1895,  p. 
632. 

8  Ownpbell,  ThirUen  Year»'  Service  anvmgut  Wild  Tribes  of 
Khondistan,  London,  1864,  p.  62  f.;  MacFberson,  Memor.  of 
Service  in  India,  London,  1865,  ch.  0. 

»  Tac.  Germ.  40. 

1"  Adam  of  Bremen,  iv,  26, 

"  Krohn,  'Finn.  IV-itr.  zur  germ.  Myth.'  [Sonderabdruck  aus 
den  finniseh.-ttgr.    FarscKungen,   19^)4  and  19(»5],  Helsiiijjfors, 

1906,  p.  244 f.;  Mo(rk,  Gerinaniifyhe  Mytholoijie'^,  Strasshurg, 

1907,  iii.  36et. ;  Jaekel,  '  Hie  Hau|>tgattin  den  Istraeen,'  Xlsehr. 
f.  deutteh.  Phil.  xxiv.  [18911  289  f. ;  de  la  Saussaye,  Rel.  of  the 
Tevtani,  BoitoD,  1902,  pp.  248  f.,  269 1. 
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also  under-earth  gods.  The  older  goddess  now 
generally  appears  as  the  consort  of  one  of  these.' 

The  Vedic  Earth-mother  Prthivi  was  usually 
worshipped  along  with  Dyaus,  and  their  epithets 
show  their  greatiies.s  and  productivity,  as  well  as 
their  moral  and  spiritual  character.  But  she  is 
sometimes  referred  to  alone,  and  one  hymn  is 
devoted  to  her.^  The  cult  of  Dyaus  and  Prthivi 
is  recalled  in  the  present  Indian  marriage  ritual, 
and  Earth  is  still  revered  in  the  morning  ritual, 
before  sowing,  ploughing,  at  milking,  etc.,  while 
she  is  worshipped  by  some  tribes  as  a  household 
goddess.  Bhumi,  the  soil,  has  a  place  in  vUlage 
cults,  and  to  this  divinity— now  male,  now  female 
— cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  fruits  are  offered.^ 

In  Babylon,  En-lil  was  god  of  the  earth,  but  it 
is  probable  that  an  Earth-goddess  had  been  first 
worshipped.  Such  a  goddess  may  be  seen  in  his 
consort  Nin-lil,  or  in  Damkina,  'lady  of  the  earth,' 
consort  of  Ea.  Probably  the  great  mother-goddesses 
of  the  Semitic  area — Ashtart  (q.v.)  in  Canaan, 
Atargatis  (q.v.)  in  Syria,  Ishtar  (q.v.)  in  Babylonia, 
etc. — had  been  Earth-goddesses.  They  are  con- 
nected with  fertility,  maternity,  and  the  giving  of 
children  (hence  they  are  often  represented  liolding 
a  child),  and  are  called  '  mother  of  men.' 

Ishtar,  at  wliose  descent  to  Hades  fertility  ceases,  in  part 
symbolizes  the  deatli  of  earth  in  winter.  But,  since  li^rth  and 
imder-Karth  arc  closely  connected,  Allatu,  goddess  of  Hades, 
may  also  have  been  an  Earth-goddess,  one  name  of  Hades  being 
Irsitu,  'the  earth.'  From  earth  sprang  man,  according  to  an 
old  Semitic  belief,  and  thither  he  returned.  Ishtar,  mother  of 
men,  and  Allatu,  receiver  of  men,  are  thus  diiTcrent  aspects  of 
one  being.*  Eartli  is  called  E-nharra,  'house  of  fertility. '6  In 
popular  view  tlie  gods  had  sprung  from  the  Earth,  and  Ishtar 
IS  also  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

The  cult  of  Earth  was  primitive  in  Greece.  Ge 
or  Gaia  was  the  Mother  who  sent  up  fruits.'  She 
had  local  cults  and  temples,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  animal  and  perhaps  human  victims, 
were  offered  to  Trj  Kapiroipbpos.  The  title  KovpoTp6tj>os, 
applied  to  an  otherwise  unnamed  goddess,'  is 
connected  with  Vfi,^  and  recalls  the  belief  that 
children  or  the  first  men  come  from  the  earth. 
Other  goddesses  wore  derived  from  or  associated 
with  the  old  Earth-goddess — Aphrodite,  Semele, 
Artemis,  Pandora,  Aglauros,  etc. — and  in  some 
instances  an  epithet  of  r^  (Kovporp/xpos,  Bitut)  was 
separated  from  her  and  became  a  new  goddess. 
Demeter,  'Earth-mother'  (Ar)  =  r^),  or  'Grain- 
mother'  (Sr)al,  '  barley'),"  is  certainly  .also  a  form  of 
the  Earth-goddess,  but  now  rather  of  the  cultivated 
etCrth.  She  is  specifically  a  corn-goddess,  but  also, 
more  generally,  Kapiro<t>6po!,  as  well  as  '  she  who 
sends  up  gifts'  ('Ai/ijaiSupa),"' while  her  functions 
concern  vegetation  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as 
well  as  flocks  and  herds.  She  is  also  equated  with 
Khea-Cybele,  herself  a  primitive  Earth-mother. 

The  ritual  of  the  Thesiiuyphoria  points  to  Demeter,  with 
Kore,  as  Earth-goddess.  Live  pigs,  along  with  dough  images 
of  serpents  and  of  the  <^aAAdf,  were  thrown  into  underground 
sanctuaries,  and  the  rite  was  intended  to  promote  the  growth 
of  fruits  and  of  human  offspring.il  The  flesh  of  the  pigs  was 
afterwards  mixed  with  the  seed-corn,  to  promote  an  abundant 
harvest.  All  tliese  offerings  symbolized  fertility,  and  the 
throwing  of  them  into  underground  places  resembles  the 
custom  of  burying  offerings  to  ttie  Eartli-goddess. 

Kore  has  also  characteristics  of  an  Earth-goddess, 
and  was  once  probably  one  with  Demeter.  She, 
too,  is  Kapiro(f>dpo!,  and  in  the  representations  of  her 
return  from  Hades,  the  return  of  an  Earth-goddess, 

1  HacCuIlocb,  Jtel.  of  the  Ancient  Cells,  Rlinburgh,  1911,  pp. 
31,  37,  40  f.,  67,  58  ;  cf.  UltK  ui.  801",  280,  283'',  287*. 

2  Iligveda,  V.  84. 

3  Crooke,  i.  29,  105  ;  Colebrooke,  Essays,  London,  1873,  i.  220. 

4  See  Jastrow,  IM.  of  Itah.  and  Assyr.,  Boston,  1898,  p.  687. 

8  Jensen,  Kosmol.  der  Bab.  p.  190. 

9  PauB.  X.  xiL  10.  7  Aristoph.  Thesm.  296. 
8  I'aus.  I,  xii.  3, 

»  Mannhardt,  Myth.  Forsch.,  Strassburg,  1R84,  p.  292;  cf., 
further,  on  the  meaning  and  the  various  forms  of  the  name, 
Orupiie,  Gr.  hlythol.  u.  keligionsgesch.,  Munich,  1906,  p.  1164  f. 

'0  Pans.  I.  xxxi.  4. 

11  Bcbol.  on  Lucian  ;  see  Rohde,  Rhein.  Htut.  xxv.  [1870]  549. 
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the  awakening  of  the  Earth  in  Spring,  evoked  by 
ritual  actions,  e.g.  striking  the  earth  witli  hammers, 
may  be  seen.'  While  Demeter  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  earth  with  dearth,  in  anger  at  Pluto's 
rape  of  Kore,  an  older  myth  may  have  explained 
this  as  the  result  of  her  own  disappearance,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ishtar.  The  Phigaleian  myth  of  her 
retirement  to  a  cave  because  of  Poseidon  s  violence, 
and  the  consequent  death  of  vegetation,  points 
also  in  this  direction.' 

The  great  goddess  of  the  old  Cretan  religion  was 
probably  an  Earth-mother,  the  prototype  of  the 
Great  Mother  of  the  gods,  the  goddess  identified 
with  the  Cretan  Rhea  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele, 
and  who  is  primarily  the  fruitful  earth,  motner  of 
gods  and  men.  The  Great  Mother  is  often  identified 
with  Demeter  and  Gaia. 

Among  the  llonians  the  primitive  Earth-spirit, 
who  was  personified  as  Terra  Mater,  or  Tellus, 
may  also  be  seen  behind  such  female  divinities  as 
Ops,  Ceres  (the  equivalent  of  Demeter),  Bona  Dea, 
and  Dea  Dia.  At  the  Fordicidia  pregnant  cows 
were  sacrificed  to  Tellus,  the  unborn  calves  being 
torn  from  them  and  burnt,  while  the  ashes  were 
used  at  the  Parilia  along  with  the  blood  of  the 
'October  horse.''  This  savage  piece  of  ritual,  in 
which  the  Vestals  were  concerned,  is  clearly  of 
ancient  date  and  intended  to  assist  Earth's  fertility, 
or '  to  procure  the  fertility  of  the  com  now  growing 
in  the  womb  of  Mother  Earth.'*  Tellus  was  also 
invoked  with  Ceres  at  the  Semtntivai  to  protect 
the  seed,  and  offerings  of  cakes  and  a  pregnant 
sow  were  made.*  Tellus  was  associated  with  the 
under  world  and  the  manes,  as  Demeter  was  with 
the  dead,  and  she  was  invoked  in  the  marriage 
ritual.'  Earth  was  thus  to  the  early  Romans,  as 
to  the  Greeks,  the  giver  of  fruits,  as  well  as  of 
children,  while  to  her,  as  to  a  kind  mother,  men 
returned  at  death  (see  the  grave-inscriptions). 
The  cult  of  Tellus  and  other  divinities  connected 
with  the  Earth  was  carried  far  and  wide  by  the 
Romans,  who  assimilated  them  to  local  earth- 
divinities  of  other  lands.' 

The  ancient  Mexicans  knew  Earth  as  '  Mother 
of  all,'  and  invoked  her  at  oath-taking,  eating 
some  earth  sacramentally.  Centeotl,  goddess  of 
the  maize,  must  be  regarded  as  an  Earth-goddess. 
She  was  '  nourisher  of  men,'  as  well  as  '  our  revered 
mother,'  and  was  sometimes  represented  as  a  frog, 
the  symbol  of  the  moist  earth,  with  many  mouths 
and  breasts.  She  was  also  the  bringer  of  children, 
and  was  represented  bearing  a  child.  Her  festivals 
fell  in  spring  and  summer,  and  at  the  latter  a 
woman  representing  her  was  slain.'  In  Peru, 
where,  as  in  Mexico,  myth  told  how  the  first  men 
came  out  of  the  earth,  Pachamama,  Mother  Earth, 
was  worshipped,  e.g.  at  harvest,  when  com  and 
chicha  were  offered  to  her.  A  cult  of  Earth  was 
also  carried  on  in  grottos  and  caves,  and  oracles 
were  sought  there." 

Sacrifices  to  carth-deltiea  are  laid  on  the  (jround,  buried,  or 
thrown  into  a  holo.lo  Human  victims  were  often  slain  in 
ajirricultural  ritual ;  the  earth  or  seed  was  watered  with  their 
blood,  or  their  flesll  was  buried,  to  promote  fertility,  whether 
the  victim  was  a  propitiatory  oflferin  j  or,  as  Frazer  n  maintains, 
a  representative  of  the  deity  of  vezetAtion.  Examples  from 
M.  America,  Mexico,  Africa,  IndoChina,  and  India  ore  cited 

1  Bee  Harrison,  Prol.  to  tht  Study  0/  Greek  Rel.',  Cambridge, 
1909,  p.  276  f. ;  IleUenie  Joum.,  1900,  p.  108 f. 
'  Paui.  VIII.  xxv.  42  ;  see  below,  5  8. 

•  Oirid   Fasti,  iv.  631  f.,  733 1. 

*  Fowler,  Roynan  Felt.,  London,  1899,  p.  71. 

»  Ovid,  FaHi,  i.  6.^8  f.  6  Servius  on  Aen.  iv.  166. 

'  Toutain,  Le»  Cultet  paieni  dam  tempire  romain,  Paris, 
1B07, 1.  838J. 

>  Miiller,  491 ;  Biville,  BeL  tf  Hex.  and  Peru,  London,  1884, 
pp.  73,  96. 

»  UfiUer,  812,  360 ;  RiSviUe,  197. 

10  Besides  the  examples  referred  to,  see  also  Ling  Roth,  Nat. 
of  Saramik,  London,  1896,  i.  190 ;  de  Smet,  851 ;  Lang,  Mvth, 
RUual  and  Rel.^  il.  281 :  I^lor,  it.  27S  (Oermany,  Oipsfes). 
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by  him,l  and  ha  i<  alao  of  opinion  that  the  myth  of  <Mrii' 
members  scattered  over  ^7pt  may  point  to  a  similar  custom 
there,'  as  sugvested  by  the  scattering  of  the  ashes  of  red-haired 

victims  over  tne  fields.' 

7.  Earth  as  Mother.— The  belief  in  the  earth  as 
the  mother  of  men  may  be  seen  in  the  myth  which 
told  how  the  first  men  came  out  of  the  earth,  of 
which  there  are  many  N.  and  S.  American,  Zuln, 
Eskimo,  aboriginal  Indian,  Mexican,  and  Peruvian 
instances.*  Greece  also  had  myths  of  earth-bom 
tribes  (airrdxBoyet),  as  well  as  of  Erichthonius,  the 
son  of  Earth.  In  other  myths,  men  emerge  from 
stones,  trees,  plants,  etc.,  or,  again,  the  creator 
moulds  them  from  earth  or  clay.  These  are 
divergent  forms  of  the  same  myth. 

Cf.  the  Bab.  mjfth  of  Ea-bani  created  from  clay,  and  the 
suggestion  of  similar  myths  in  On  2'  8'».  In  Ps  189"  and  Job 
121  there  appear  to  be  traces  of  the  myth  of  man's  emergence 
trom  earth.B 

The  belief  is  further  seen  in  the  idea  that  children 
buried  in  the  Earth  may  be  re-born,*  and  a  con- 
nexion between  the  two  ideas  is  found  in  the 
custom  of  barren  women  resorting  to  the  place 
whence  men  first  emerged  from  earth.'  Dieterich 
has  shown '  that  the  Roman  and  Hindu  custom  of 
cremating  children  arose  from  the  belief  that  Earth 
could  give  to  the  child's  soul  a  new  birth,  and  that 
the  common  folk-answer  to  the  question,  '  Where 
do  the  children  come  from  1 ' — viz.  '  Out  of  stones, 
holes,"  etc.— may  be  a  relic  of  the  myth  of  Earth 
as  mother  of  men.  But  Earth  is  not  only  the 
womb  but  the  tomb  of  all,  and  men  return  to  her 
womb,  from  which  they  may  be  re-bom.  Hence 
the  belief  in  the  restlessness  of  the  shade  whose 
body  is  left  unburied  may  be  connected  with  the 
idea  that  burial  in  the  womb  of  Earth  is  necessary 
to  re-birth.  Hence  also  it  is  often  sufficient  to 
throw  a  little  earth  on  the  corpse  to  ensure  rest  to 
the  spirit.  Men  were  often  buried  in  the  position 
in  which  the  child  rests  in  the  womb ;  or,  again, 
the  dying  were  laid  on  the  earth,  or  a  little  earth 
was  placed  on  them  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
soul  to  its  true  home.  Analogous  is  the  custom  of 
laying  the  newly-born  child  on  the  ground — 
probably  as  a  consecration  to  Mother  Earth,  or  to 
obtain  her  protection  and  strength.' 

All  these  beliefs  and  customs,  and  the  myth  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  as  a  Divine  pair,  are  the  result 
of  the  analogy  which  man  saw  between  the  processes 
of  conception  and  birth,  and  those  by  which  the 
earth  brings  forth.  Hence  in  many  languages  the 
words  for  begetting,  sowing,  and  ploughing,  for 
semen  and  the  seed  sown  in  the  earth,  for  woman 
or  the  female  organ  of  generation  and  the  field  or 
furrow,  for  the  male  organ  and  the  plouglishare, 
are  the  same,  or  are  used  metaphorically  one  for 
the  other  {ipl>u>,  atrelpw,  Heb.  zerd,  Bab.  z&ni,  etc.).'" 
Hence  Earth  was  regarded  as  fertilized  by  Heaven, 
or  by  the  rain  (cf.  the  Eleusinian  formula  Ce, 
'  Rain,'  addressed  to  Heaven,  and  K<ie,  '  Be  fruitful,' 
to  Earth) ;  hence,  too,  the  myth  of  Earth  sown 
with  stones  which  spring  up  as  men,  or  of  plants 
growing  from  human  semen  spilt  on  the  ground. 
Earth,  as  a  fruitful  mother  impregnated  like  a 
female,  was  easily  regarded  as  mother  of  men  and 
KovpoTp6<pos.  For  this  reason  the  process  or  symbols 
of  begetting  are  believed  to  react  magically  on 
Earths  productive  powers,  and  conversely  the 
rites  for  Earth's  fruitfulness  on  that  of  man.    The 

l(JB»ii.  238f.  iIb.ii.U2. 

8  Pint  d*  It.  et  Onr.  73 ;  Diod.  Sic  i.  88. 

4  Brinton,  261  f. ;  Lang,  Myth,  RU.  and  Rel.*  i.  174 ;  FL  xx. 
(19091  377,  891,  S92f. :  Preuss,  ARW  vii.  [1904]  234;  Balboa, 
Hist,  du  P&rou,  4  (in  vol.  vii.  of  Temaux-C!ompans,  Voyaget, 
Paris,  1837-41). 

»  See  ARWviM.  (1906)  16lf.,  560 f. 

«  See  KRS  iv.  331,  and  Spencer-Oillen»,  336. 

7  Brinton,  268.  "  Mutter  Erde,  I>eipiig,  1906,  p.  21  f. 

»  Dieterich,  6t.;  ARW  x.  (11K17)  168,  xi.  (1908) 402  (African) ; 
ERE  ii.  a4»',  662*  (Teutons),  649i>  (Romans). 

10  Of.  ARW  X.  188 f.  ;  Lucret.  iv.  1266-7;  Vergil,  Georg.  ilL 
136;  Shakespeare,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  n.  ii.  233;  Qut'dn, 
11.  223 ;  Dieterich,  47, 109. 
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rites  of  the  ' AppTp-otpopla  helped  the  fruitfulness  of 
Earth  and  man,  and  during  them  (paWoi  of  dougli 
were  flung  into  the  earth.  Symbolic  sexual  acts, 
as  well  aa  sexual  union,  often  performed  on  the 
fields,  are  held  to  assist  fertility,  and  the  myth  of 
the  union  of  lasion  and  Demeter  on  a  thrice- 
ploughed  field  probably  arose  out  of  such  ritual 
acts.'  The  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth  is  some- 
times celebrated  ntually,  as  in  the  Leti  Islands, 
where  the  sun  is  supposed  to  come  down  and 
fertilize  Earth  at  the  rainy  season,  this  being  made 
the  occasion  of  a  festival  in  which  the  sexes  unite." 
Women,  because  of  the  analogy  of  their  fruitful- 
ness with  that  of  Earth,  or  because  they  first 
practised  agriculture,  have  usually  a  prominent 
place  in  agricultural  ritual.  And,  again,  because 
of  Earth's  influence  on  human  productiveness,  or 
because  children  were  supposed  to  come  from  earth, 
Earth  is  sometimes  invoked  in  marriage  rites. 

8.  Earth  and  under-Earth. — Earth  as  the  tomb 
of  all  became  the  abode  of  the  dead ;  and  hence 
many  Earth-divinities  are  associated  with  tlie 
latter,  since  there  is  little  difference  between  Earth 
and  nnder-Earth,  things  growing  on  it  springing 
from  below  the  surface.  Traces  of  this  are  found 
in  Celtic  religion ;  and  in  Greece,  Gaia  was  associated 
with  festivals  of  the  dead,  and  was  also  called 
r^  X^ofia — an  epithet  also  shared  by  Demeter, 
whose  cult  at  Phigaleia  proves  her  connexion  with 
the  under  world ;  while  the  dead  were  called 
Aripi-fyrpiot.  More  obvious  still  is  the  connexion  of 
Kore  with  Pluto,  lord  of  Hades  and  giver  of  all 
blessings  which  come  from  the  earth,  just  as 
Trophonios,  an  under- world  deity,  was  the  '  nourish- 
ing god.  Most  Greek  Earth-divinities  have  this 
twofold  character.'  The  Itoman  Tellus  was  also 
a.ssociated  witli  the  under  world.  Allatu,  the  Bab. 
lady  of  Hades,  may  have  been  an  Earth-goddess 
(§  o),  and,  contrariwise,  Ishtar  may  have  been  a 
goddess  of  the  under  world.  Her  images  have 
been  fr)und  in  Phnenician  graves ;  and  Aphrodite, 
her  counterpart  in  Greece,  was  occasionally  asso- 
ciated with  the  under  world.*  The  death  of  Earth 
in  winter  would  also  help  to  suggest  a  connexion 
of  the  Earth-goddess  witii  the  region  of  the  dead. 
Mythology,  however,  tended  to  separate  Earth 
from  under-Earth,  and  the  death  of  vegetation  was 
explained  by  saying  that  the  Earth-goddess  was 
detained  in  the  under  world  by  its  ruler — Ishtar 
by  Allatu,  Kore  by  Pluto. 

The  connexion  ig  further  Been  in  the  similar  methods  of 
eyoking  the  return  of  the  Karth-goddess  in  spring  and  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  i.e.  by  striking  the  ground.^ 

LiTERATURK. — This  is  indicated  in  the  article. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 
EARTHQUAKES.— See  Prodigies  and  Por- 
tents. 

EASTER  ISLAND.— I.  Name,  greography, 
and  ethnology. — Easter  Island  is  the  most  easterly 
inhabited  iMlaiid  of  the  Polynesian  gioup,  situated 
in  the  I'acilic  (Jcean  al)Out  1 100  miles  south-east  of 
Pitcaim  Island,  and  forming  an  irregular  triangle 
with  an  area  of  aljout  34  sq.  miles.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  current  belief  tliat  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Iloggeveen  on  Easter  Day  (6th  April), 
1722.  The  natives  call  it  '  Te  Pito  te  Henua,'  or 
'  the  navel  and  uterus,'  from  a  seeming  resemb- 
lance of  the  volcanoes  Kana  Roraka  to  the  navel 
(pito)  and  Rana  Kao  to  the  uterus  {henua).  In 
1770  the  Spaniards  named  the  island  San  Carlos, 
and  throughout  southern  Polynesia  it  is  known  as 
Kapa  Nni,  though  this  name  dates  back  only  to  the 

>  See  Dieterich,  M ;  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und  FeldkulU,  Berlin, 
1877,  i.  460 f.,  480 f. ;  Frazer,  OBi  ii.  206. 

iOB'i  11.206. 

»  Rohde,  I'si/che*,  TiiWngen,  1907, 1.  205. 

*  Perrot-Chijiiez,  iii.  202  ;  Farncll,  C».V,  1896 (T.,  11.  627. 

'  Cf.  Harrison,  Hellenic  Journal,  1900,  p.  106  f. ;  Pau«.  vixi. 
r.l;CF,2m;  TS  ii.  3.  89. 


seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has 
also  been  called  Teapy  and  Waihu  by  the  natives. 
Many  explorers  have  visited  the  island,  but  none 
stayed  long  enough  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  United 
States  Steamship  Mohican,  which  remained  there 
from  I8th  to  31st  Dec.  1886.  The  natives  of 
Easter  Island  are  of  comparatively  small  stature, 
the  largest  skeleton  measured  on  tne  Mohican  ex- 
pedition being  somewhat  less  than  six  feet  in 
length.  The  women  are  smaller-boned,  shorter, 
and  fairer  than  the  men.  The  children  have  some- 
what the  complexion  of  Europeans,  but  grow 
darker  with  age  from  constant  exposure  to  sun 
and  trade-winds,  although  the  covered  portions  of 
the  body  retain  their  light  colour.  'The  coarse 
black  hair  is  straight,  or  wavy,  but  never  kinky, 
the  nose  straight,  eyes  dark-brown  with  thin  dark 
brows  and  lashes,  cheek-bones  prominent,  lips  thin, 
and  beard  scanty.  The  general  facial  appearance 
thus  corresponds  (making  due  allowance  for  sculp- 
tural exaggerations)  with  the  physiognomy  of  the 
statues.  The  breasts  of  the  women  are  round, 
rather  large,  well  up  on  the  chest,  and  with  small 
nipples  but  large  areolas,  though  neither  so  great 
nor  so  dark  as  in  many  other  Polynesian  islands. 
In  the  oldest  adult  males  the  pilage  on  the  body  is 
often  very  thick. 

2.  Tatuing,  which  was  introduced  by  immigrants 
from  the  Marquesas  Islands  some  two  centuries 
ago,  is  not  practised  at  the  present  time,  but  the 
older  natives  are  thus  decorated,  chiefly  on  the 
face,  neck,  waist,  and  legs,  although  no  special 
design  is  adhered  to,  and  its  object  is  solely  orna- 
mental. The  women  are  more  elaborately  and 
extensively  tatued  than  the  men.  The  "bodies 
were  also  painted  in  early  times,  while  the  cloth- 
ing consisted  of  scant  garments,  chiefly  of  lappa 
cloth,  over  the  shoulders  and  about  the  loins. 
Feather  hats  were  worn  on  various  occasions,  but 
without  apparent  religious  significance,  except 
possibly  in  cases  of  marriage-feasts,  and  when  the 
chiefs  used  them  as  insignia  of  office. 

3.  The  early  population  of  Easter  Island  is  un- 
known, but  it  IS  practically  certain  that  it  was 
never  very  great.  It  is  known,  however,  that  their 
numbers  have  suHered  serious  depletion  in  conse- 
quence of  the  brutal  deportation  of  the  islanders 
by  Peru  in  1863.  In  1868  there  were  900,  but 
500  were  removed  to  Tahiti  in  1875,  and  three 
years  later  300  more  emigrated  to  the  Gambler 
Archipelago.  At  the  time  of  the  Mohisan's  visit 
in  1886  the  natives  still  on  the  island  numbered  155. 

4.  The  general  ethical  status  of  the  Kapa  Nuis, 
at  least  in  modem  times,  is  relatively  high.  The 
women  are  modest  and  of  a  higher  moral  standard 
than  almost  any  of  the  other  Polynesians.  In 
disposition  the  natives  are  cheerful,  contented,  and 
hospitable.  Intoxicating  drinks,  even  kava,  are 
wholly  unknown.  Thieving  was  common,  but  was 
not  regarded  as  immoral.  The  thief  was  under 
the  protection  of  a  special  divinity,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  detected  only  wlien  the  theft  did  not 
meet  with  the  deity's  approval.  A  system  of  re- 
taliation existed,  by  which  the  person  wronged 
might  regain  the  property  plundered,  the  thief  in 
no  wise  forfeiting  social  respect  or  position.  A 
darker  side  of  their  ethics,  however,  is  presented 
by  the  cruelty  which  was  meted  out  to  their  con- 
quered foes  after  tlie  conclusion  of  their  wars. 
Pre-nuptial  unchastity  was  common,  and  after 
marriage  the  husband  was  at  lilierty  to  lend  or  sell 
his  wife  to  another  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  wished, 
receiving  her  back  without  detriment  to  the  self- 
respect  of  any  concerned.  Adultery,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  punished  with  death.  Divorce  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  the  married  pair.  Suicide 
was  extremely  common,  infanticide  was  rare,  and 
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pnberty  rites  were  unknown.  The  aged  fonnd 
little  respect  or  conaidoration.  Pespite  ChriHtian 
inflaenves,  there  are  ohvioiis  traces  of  an  earlier 
enstom  of  marriage  by  pnrcliaso,  the  price,  which 
generally  consisted  of  Bugar-caiie  and  other  edibles, 
Ming  consumed  in  honour  of  the  betrothal. 

5.  Amusements  to-day,  except  at  a  marriage- 
feast  or  on  tlie  arrival  of  a  vessel,  are  very  rare ; 
but  the  ancient  dances  are  still  retained.  Tliese 
are  e.s.sentially  pantomimic,  and  in  them  the  arms 
are  employed  more  than  the  legs.  A  small 
dancing-paddle,  or  wand,  is  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  posturing.  There  are  also  hula-hula  dances 
of  an  erotic  type,  but  the  sexes  seldom  dance  to- 
gether. The  hula-hula  seems  to  have  l)een  danced 
chiefly  at  the  annual  election  of  a  military  chief, 
the  celebration  in  lionour  of  it  lasting  a  month. 

6.  In  ancient  times  the  goTernment  of  Easter 
Island  was  an  arbitrary  monarchy.  The  supreme 
authority,  which  was  g'«a«j-priestly,  was  veste<l  in  a 
king,  and  was  hereditary  in  his  family.  He  ruled 
over  the  entire  island,  which  was  divided  into 
districts,  each  named  and  presided  over  by  a  chief. 
There  was  no  special  code  of  laws,  custom  defining 
the  rights  of  the  natives.  Each  tribe  was  entirely 
independent  of  any  other,  and  in  the  continual 
conflicts  which  took  place  the  king  and  his  family 
were  held  sacred  and  were  not  troubled  by  either 
victory  or  defeat.  Since  the  kidnapping  of  the 
principal  chiefs  and  of  Maurata,  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  kings,  by  the  Peruvians  in  1863,  and  their 
subsequent  death  in  slavery,  there  has  been  no 
acknowledged  authority  among  the  Rapa  Nuis. 

7.  In  war  the  only  weapons  known  to  the 
natives  were  obsidian-{)ointed  spears,  short  clubs, 
and  stones,  all  of  which  were  used  with  great 
skill.  Shields  were  unknown,  and  there  was  no 
class  of  trained  warriors. 

8.  The  ancient  islanders  buried  their  dead  lying 
at  full  length,  usually  mth  the  head  towards  the 
sea.  The  bodies  were  wrapped  in  dried  grass 
bound  together  by  a  sedge  mat ;  but  later  lappa,  or 
native  cloth,  was  used  instead  of  the  mat.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  special  place  of  burial, 
althougli  tlie  platforms  and  the  caves  were  fav- 
ourite depositories  for  the  dead.  The  bodies  are 
now  frequently  exposed  to  animals  and  the  ele- 
ments, and  are  later  thrust  into  their  final  places 
of  interment  without  ceremony.  Tlie  skulls  of 
chiefs  seem  to  have  been  marked  with  special 
clan-tokens,  and  numbers  of  such  crania  have  been 
found. 

9.  Cannibalism  was  practised  until  a  recent  date, 
and  an  old  legend  states  that  children  were  some- 
times devoured  by  their  parents  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  human  flesh.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  cannibalism  was  a  ritual  ceremony. 

10.  The  general  stvle  of  architecture  seems  to 
have  been  of  two  kinds.  The  more  temporary  form 
was  that  of  the  rectangular  house  built  of  bark  or 
reeds  and  supported  by  posts  set  in  the  interstices  of 
the  stone  foundation.  These  structures  were  from 
10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  length  and  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  wdth. 
They  had  a  thatched  gable  roof  and  nearly  straight 
rides,  one  of  which  contained  the  door.  In  con- 
structing the  stone  hut,  which  formed  the  second 
type,  a  convenient  hill  or  rock  was  generally  taken 
for  the  back  wall.  From  this  were  laid  side  walls 
varying  in  thickness  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft.,  the  shape 
bein^  determined  in  great  part  by  topographical 
conditions,  and  no  definite  plan  was  adopted.  The 
front  wall  was  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  tlie 
side,  with  the  exception  of  the  door,  which  was 
formed  of  two  stone  posts  over  which  was  laid  a 
slab  of  stone,  the  entrance  averaging  a  height  of 
20  inches  and  a  width  of  19  indies.  In  some 
houses  two  doors  are  fonnd.  The  material  used 
waa   basaltic  rock.    The  average  proportions  of 


tliese  dwellings  are  as  follows:  height  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  4  ft.  6  in.  ;  thickness  of  walls,  4  ft. 
10  in.  ;  width  and  length  of  rooms,  4  ft.  6  in.  and 
12  ft.  9  in.  respectively.  The  ceiling  was  made  of 
slabs  reaching  from  wall  to  wall.  1  uis  was  toppetl 
by  a  mound  of  earth,  which  was  covered  with 
sod,  making  the  hut  elfectually  rainproof.  In  a 
few  in.stances  there  are  dwellings  having  one  or 
more  rooms  opening  from  the  main  one.  A  small 
place  was  hollowed  out  of  the  wall  of  every  dwell- 
ing, to  hold  the  household  gods  and  any  valu- 
ables which  the  inhabitants  might  possess.  This 
quasi-closet  is  remarkable  in  that  it  is  frequently 
roofed  by  a  true  arch  of  lava  with  a  keystone. 
Near  Anahoirangaro  Point  there  is  a  rouna  tower 
12  ft.  in  diameter  and  20  ft.  in  height,  supposed  to 
have  been  used  as  a  look-out  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  turtles.  Another  such  tower,  whose 
shaft  measures  24 J  ft.,  may  be  seen  near  Ahua- 
kapu.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow  platform 
67  ft.  long. 

In  Easter  Island,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  an  important  form  of  architecture  was  the 
construction  of  long,  narrow  platforms  which  cor- 
respond to  the  Polyne.sian  marais.  The  platforms 
are  usually  near  the  beach  on  high  ground,  and 
are  built  with  parallel  walls  of  sojuared  stones  laid 
together,  but  uncemented.  Inside  these  walls,  at 
irregular  intervals,  were  built  small  tombs.  Be- 
tween these,  and  extending  to  the  top  of  the  re- 
taining walls,  were  thrown  small  stones  until  the 
horizontal  plane  of  the  platform  was  completed. 
Into  this  rubble  were  set  the  rectangular  stones 
upon  which  the  images  stand.  Finally,  wings 
were  built  sloping  from  the  horizontal  plane  to  the 
ground.  There  are  113  platforms  in  all  on  Easter 
Island,  each  with  a  name.  The  largest,  Tongariki, 
is  150  ft.  long,  9  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high,  excluding 
the  wings,  but  with  these  it  measures  540  ft.,  and 
the  platforms  vary  in  character  and  condition  from 
this  to  mere  shapeless  masses  of  stone.  Tongariki 
was  adorned  with  fifteen  statues,  all  but  one  of 
which  have  fallen  face  downward  on  the  inshore  side 
and  are  mostly  broken.  Another  platform,  named 
Vinapu,  has  six  wings.  Behind  this  is  a  round 
area  225  ft.  in  diameter.  There  is  evidence  to 
suggest  that  this  was  the  ancient  place  of  assembly 
for  feasts  and  native  ceremonies,  and  other  plat- 
forms sliow  similar  spaces,  the  platform  of  Anao- 
raka  having  behind  it  a  large  triangle  paved  with 
cobbles. 

Altars,  which  are  said  to  have  been  erected  for 
sacrifice,  are  found  in  the  rear  of  some  of  the  plat- 
forms. They  are  built  of  a  single  shaft,  generally 
of  vesicular  lava,  or  sometimes  of  the  material 
from  which  the  images  and  crowns  were  made,  and 
vary  in  height  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.,  squared  from 
34  ft.  to  4  ft.  on  each  face.  They  stand  in  the 
centre  of  a  smoothly-paved  terrace,  and  the  sides 
and  plinth  are  covered  with  figures  sculptured  in 
low  relief,  which,  unfortunately,  are  too  worn  to 
be  determined.  There  are  traces  of  fire  on  the  top 
of  these  stones,  but  no  charred  human  bones  have 
been  found,  so  that  the  idea  that  they  were  used 
for  human  sacrifice  may  be  discarded,  especially  as 
they  are  unlike  the  altars  used  in  the  other  Poly- 
nesian islands  for  this  purpose. 

n.  The  art  seems  to  have  been  of  a  crude  and 
simple  type.  Slabs  painted  white,  red,  and  black 
have  been  discovered.  Some  of  the  figures  upon 
them  resemble  birds,  while  others  are  remarkable 
reproductions  of  European  ships.  Sculptured  rocks, 
some  of  which  seem  to  be  prior  to  aU  remains  ex- 
cept a  ruined  village  west  of  Kotateke  Mountain, 
have  also  been  found.  These  are  covered  with 
fishes,  turtles,  and  a  bird-like  figure  which  pro- 
bably represents  Meke  Meke.  On  the  wooiden 
clubs  and  wide-bladed  paddles  designs  of  heads 
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may  be  plainly  seen.     Carved  necklaces,  which 
were  worn  during  the  dances,  also  exist. 

All  the  stone  for  the  monoliths  of  Easter  Island 
was  quarried  either  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
crater  of  Kana  Koraka  or  else  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  mountain.  The  workshops  of  the  image- 
builders  were  situated  in  both  of  these  places. 
The  workman  first  chose  an  appropriate  rock, 
then  made  a  rough  drawing  of  his  subject  in  a 
recumbent  position,  and  finally  carved  and  com- 
pleted the  statue  with  the  exception  of  cutting  it 
loose  from  the  rock.  This  was  done  last  of  all, 
and  with  caution,  to  avoid  breakage.  There  are 
about  248  statues  in,  or  very  near,  the  crater  of 
Kana  Roraka,  in  various  states  of  preservation. 
Their  weight  varies  from  ten  to  forty  tons.  An 
unfinished  image,  the  largest  on  the  island,  mea- 
sures 70  ft.  in  length  and  14J  ft.  across  the  body. 
The  head  itself  is  284  ft-  long-  The  faces  of  the.se 
images,  which  alone  are  finished  with  any  degree 
of  care,  have  receding  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones, 
straight  noses,  firm  lips,  long  orthognathous  chins, 
and  ears  of  an  exaggerated  oval  shape,  possibly  re- 
presenting an  early  custom  of  elongating  the  lobes 
by  means  of  pendants.  The  backs  of  the  heads 
are  square,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
statues  were  freed  from  the  living  rock.  Little  care, 
if  any,  was  given  to  finishing  the  body,  which  in  no 
case  extended  below  the  hips.  The  heads  were 
invariably  flat  on  the  top,  to  allow  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  red  tufa  crowns  with  which  all  the 
images  were  originally  adorned.  Of  these  crowns 
the  largest  is  124  ft.  in  diameter.  In  three  or  four 
instances  female  statues  occur.  In  feature  the 
images  correspond  closely  \vith  the  household  gods 
already  mentioned,  except  that  the  latter  are  made 
of  wood,  with  eyes  of  bone  and  obsidian ;  and,  unlike 
the  images,  they  have  the  body  entirely  finislied. 
They  range  from  2  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length,  and  are 
more  modem  than  the  stone  household  gods.  The 
o£uaI  view  is  that  they  were  images  of  noted  per- 
sons ;  but  from  the  analogy  of  Polynesian  religion 
in  general  they  seem  originally  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  cult  of  deceased  chiefs,  or,  in 
other  words,  were  the  outgrowth  of  ancestor- 
worship. 

12.  The  language  of  Te  Pito  te  Henua  is  un- 
mistakably Polynesian,  being  most  closely  akin 
to  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand,  and  this  is  the  only 
island  of  the  group  which  has  an  alphabet.  There 
are  numerous  wooden  tablets  in  the  possession  of 
the  natives,  each  of  wliich  is  believed  to  contain  a 
different  tradition.  The  characters  on  them  are 
pictorial  symbols,  and  were  incised  with  obsidian 
points  in  straight  lines  on  a  sunken  channel.  Some 
of  these  tablets  seem  to  have  been  made  of  drift- 
wood, very  possibly  parts  of  a  canoe.  They  vary 
in  size  from  54  in.  by  4  in.  to  54  ft.  by  7  inches.  The 
art  of  reading  tliem  was  hereditary  in  the  families 
of  the  kings  and  chiefs,  altliough  in  isolated  cases 
a  priest  or  teacher  might  decipher  them.  Ure 
Vaeiko,  an  old  inhabitant  of  Easter  Island,  related 
the  traditions  contained  in  the  tablets,  and  his 
version  was  afterwards  corroborated  by  another 
man,  Kaitae  by  name,  who  claimed  to  be  directly 
descended  from  the  last  king,  Maurata.  At  least 
approximate  translations  of  these  are  given  by 
Thompson  and  Geiselcr  {opp.  citt.  infra). 

13,  The  early  religion  of  Ilapa  Nui  was  distinctly 
Polynesian  in  type.  The  chief  god  was  Meke 
Mete,  who  was  tne  creator  of  all,  and  who  is  re- 
presented in  the  sculptures  of  Orongo,  and  in  the 
paintings,  as  a  liirdlike  figure.  In  his  honour  a 
feast  was  held  annually  in  July,  at  Orongo,  when 
ecgs  of  sea-birds  were  brought  from  the  rocky  islets 
01  Mutu  Uau  Kau  and  Mutu  Nui,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  Kapa  Nui  itself^he  who  first  brought 
an  egg  unbroken  having  certain  rights  to  food  and 


other  privileges,  as  being  especially  honoured  of 
Meke  Meke.  This  god  is  evidently  the  Polynesian 
Tangaloa,  the  sky -god,  who  is  represented  in  many 
Polynesian  cosmogonic  myths  as  a  bird,  originally 
imprisoned  in  a  gigantic  egg  (see  Cosmogony 
[Polynesian]).  There  were  numerous  other  gods 
and  goddesses,  to  whose  conjugal  union  was  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  all  existing  things,  as  told  by 
one  of  the  tablets.  Unfortunately  the  account  is 
too  brief  for  any  re-construction  of  the  mythology, 
since  it  is  merely  a  list  of  such  statements  as  '  God 
Agekai  and  goddess  Hepeue  produced  obsidian.' 
It  is  known,  however,  that  there  was  a  god  of  fish 
named  Mea  Ika.  There  was  also  a  god  of  birds 
called  Era  Nuku,  whose  wife  was  Manana,  and 
who  had  the  shape  of  a  fish.  Another  bird-god 
was  Mea  Moa,  while  the  bonito  fish  had  a  distinct 
deity,  Mea  Kahi.  The  god  of  theft  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Legend  traces  the  coming  of  the 
Bapa  Nuis,  under  their  king  Hotu-Matua,  in  two 
proas  from  the  west,  and  likewise  tells  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Vinapu  and  Tongariki  clans  which  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  platforms  and  the  over- 
throw of  statues,  so  that  the  fallen  images  are  still 
called  '  dead,'  while  those  yet  standing  are  '  alive,' 
and  are  believed  to  have  slain  their  prostrate  foes. 
This  tradition  may  well  represent  an  actual  inter- 
necine war,  which  would  not  be  unprecedented  in 
Easter  Island,  although  some  explorers  prefer  to 
explain  the  desolation  of  Te  Pito  te  Henua  by  the 
hypothesis  of  a  seismic  disturbance.  The  date  of 
this  destruction,  whatever  its  cause,  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

The  exact  import  of  the  statues  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  They  are  acknowledged  to  represent  chiefs 
and  men  of  prominence  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said  that  thsy,  like  the  household  gods,  received 
no  worship.  A  priori,  however,  this  is  extremely 
doubtful,  especially  as  the  platfoi-ms  where  the^ 
are  placed  are  favourite  places  of  burial.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  statues  and,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  the  household  gods,  through  whom 
communication  was  held  with  the  spirits,  represent 
the  ancestor-cult  of  the  early  Kapa  Nuis,  and  that 
they  thus  find  their  analogue  in  the  Melanesian 
images  erected  as  memorials  of  tindalos,  although 
having  in  themselves  no  mana,  or  supernatural 
power  (cf.  Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  Oxford, 
1891,  pp.  173-174).  The  statues  are  still  objects 
of  veneration  to  the  natives  of  Easter  Island,  and 
are  even  believed  to  possess  mana.  They  are 
protected  by  tabu  (called  rahui  in  this  island), 
which  is  indicated  in  Ilapa  Nui  by  a  white  stone 
set  on  three  common  stones.  The  household  gods 
seem  to  have  received  some  sort  of  homage  at  the 
principal  feasts,  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
ripening  of  the  fruits,  the  fishing  season,  and  the 
gathering  of  eggs.  Temples  were  unknown,  and 
worship  was  pei-formed  in  the  open  air.  The 
problem  of  altars  has  already  been  discussed. 

Fetishism  was  also  part  of  the  religious  belief  of 
the  island.  The  timoika,  or  fetish-board,  was  a 
whalebone  paddle,  30  in.  long  by  14  in.  wide, 
which  was  waved  to  the  accompaniment  of  in- 
cantations to  injure  an  enemy,  while  the  rapa,  or 
potato-fetish,  a  double-bhided  paddle  some  2  ft. 
long,  was  employed  in  similar  fashion  to  protect 
the  potato  crops  against  drought  or  insects.  Still 
more  interesting  are  the  atua  mangaro,  or  fetish 
stones,  small  pebbles,  either  rough  or  fashioned, 
which  were  buried  beneath  tlie  houses  to  ensure 
good  fortune. 

In  early  times  the  Easter  Islanders  had  many 
superstitions,  and  had  recourse  to  prayers,  charms, 
incantations,  and  amulets  to  ward  oil'  evil  and  to 
bring  good  luck.  They  believeil  in  a  future  life, 
to  which,  after  death,  the  soul  departed,  there  to 
be  rewarded  or  punislied  as  it  deserved.     For  this 
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reason  a  small  liole  was  left  near  tlie  toji  of  the 
burial-placo,  so  that  tlie  Hpirit  of  the  dead  might 
pass  forth.  Deilied  spirits  were  supposed  to  be 
constantly  roaming  about  the  earth  and  to  influence 
human  affairs.  They  appeared  to,  and  com- 
municated with,  sleeping  persons  in  visions  or 
dreams.  Gnomes,  goblins,  and  ghouls  were  said 
to  live  in  inaccessible  caves  and  to  prowl  around 
after  dark.  The  islanders  of  to-day  are  extremely 
superstitions,  and  live  in  constant  dread  of  the 
baneful  power  of  demons  and  supernatural  beings. 
Circumcision  is  unknown  to  the  Uapa  Nuis,  and 
there  is  no  word  equivalent  to  it  in  their  lan^age. 
14.  The  antiquities  of  Rapa  Nui  are  not  without 
their  parallels  in  other  Polynesian  islands,  although 
the  monuments  decrease  in  importance  as  one 
advances  eastward.  Thus  the  island  of  Raj>a, 
some  2000  miles  west  of  Easter  Island,  contains 
terraces  of  massive  tnrretted  stone  forts,  while  tlie 
tombs  of  the  Tui-Tongas  in  Tongatabu,  the  chief 
island  of  the  Tonga  group,  form  nineteen  truncated 
pyramids,  each  about  100  ft.  square  at  the  base  and 
26  ft.  high,  many  of  the  coral  concrete  blocks 
measuring  18  ft.  in  length  by  6^  ft.  in  height,  and 
3  ft.  in  wndth,  and  weighing  over  twenty  tons.  A 
megalithic  dolmen,  each  of  whose  sides  weighs 
fifteen  tons,  and  with  a  top,  brought,  according  to 
tradition,  by  boat  from  Wallis  Island,  more  than 
600  miles  distant,  is  also  found  in  the  same  island. 
In  Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrones,  are  two  rows  of 
columns  resembling  the  uprights  of  the  dolmen  in 
Tongatabu,  each  capped  with  a  hemisphere,  flat 
side  up,  and  weighing  four  tons.  Ponape,  in  the 
Caroline  group,  contains  marvellous  cyclopjean 
mins  of  basaltic  prisms  brought  from  a  q^uarry  ten 
miles  distant,  and  ruins  are  also  found  in  various 
other  islands  of  the  same  group  (see  Guillenard, 
Australasia,  ii.,  London,  1894,  pp.  452,  500,  515, 
519,  522,  527,  549,  554). 

LiTBRATURS. — PhUippi,  Tsla  de  Pasciui  y  «^8  habitantss, 
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Geiseler,  Die  OiUr-lnset,  Berlin,  1883;  Thompson,  'To  I'ito 
te  Henua,  or  Easter  Island,'  in  Jteport  of  the  United  States 
National  MvMum  (for  1889),  pp.  447-652;  Washing^ton,  1891 ; 
Cooke, 'To  Pito  t«  Henua,'  ib.  (for  1897)1.  089-723,  Washington, 
1899;  Gana,  Vlaud,  and  Ballesteros,  La  Ilia  de  Pascua, 
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lie  de  P&ques  ou  Bapanui,'  in  Mttsion,  new  ser.  ix.  (1908)  169- 

*»*•  Florence  L.  Gray. 

EASTERN  CHURCH.'— The  Church  which 
believes  herself  to  be  the  canonical  heir  of  the 
ancient  undivided  Church,  remaining  in  the  Faith 
and  Orders  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  is  called 
'prthodox'  or  'Eastern.'  Both  these  names  dis- 
tinguish her  from,  and  contrast  her  witli,  her  sister, 
the  Western  Church,  which  has  excommunicated 
her,  as  well  as  from  all  tlie  Protestant  communities 
which  have  seceded  from  the  latter.  The  name 
'Orthodox  Church,'  on  the  one  hand,  expresses 
the  idea  that  she  is  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
maintains  the  correct  belief;  the  appellation 
'  Eastern  Church,'  on  the  other  hand,  in  connexion 
with  the  division  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire, 
points  primarily  to  the  Eastern  half  in  contrast 
■with  the  Weatera,  of  wliich  the  centre  is  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Western 
Church,  under  the  Pope,  by  introducing  innova- 
tions regarding  the  foundations  of  government 
and  regarding  faith,  at  length  separated  herself 
from  the  Eastern  Church,  the  name  '  Eastern ' 
acquired  a  moral  significance,  iioiuting  to  the 
Church  as  the  posseasor  and  champion  of  the 
ancient  traditional  faith,  in  contrast  with  the 
deviating  Western  Church.    Thus  also,  though  she 

>  Beddes  this  general  article,  there  will  be  separate  articles 
under  the  lilies  CiiEKK  Ciii'Bcii  and  Krsm.iji  Church,  to  which 
till*  article  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction. 


has  long  ago  extended  greatly  towards  the  North 
and  includes  the  Russians,  she  continues  none  the 
less  to  give  herself  the  title  of  '  Eastern,'  and  thus 
to  recall,  on  the  one  hand,  the  former  eminence  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  and  to  bind  her- 
self, on  the  other  hand,  to  the  ancient  Church  of 
which  she  claims  to  be  the  canonical  and  genuine 
heir. 

Resides  the  Christians  of  those  ancient  lands  in 
which  the  Orthodox  Church  prematurely  extended 
her  bounds,  she  numbers  now  about  a  hundred 
million  believers,  including,  since  the  9th  cent., 
the  Russians.  She  consists  of  fourteen  self- 
governing  Churches,  that  is,  Churches  completely 
independent  and  autocephalous  in  regard  to  in- 
ternal administration.     These  are  as  follows ; 

1.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarcliate  of  Constantinople. 

2.  The  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 
8.  The  Patriarchate  of  Antioch. 

4.  The  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 
6.  The  Archiepiscopate  of  Cyprus, 

6.  The  Church  of  Russia. 

7.  The  Church  of  Greece. 

8.  The  Metropolis  of  Carlovica. 

9.  The  Church  of  Rouniania. 

10.  The  Church  of  Scrvia. 

11.  The  Archiepiscopate  of  Montenegro. 

12.  The  Metropolis  of  Hermannstadt. 

13.  The  Metropolis  of  Bukowina  and  Dalmatia. 

14.  The  Holy  Monaster}'  of  Sinai,  of  which  the  Archbishop, 
whilst  independent  as  Abbot,  is  as  Archbishop  attached  for 
spiritual  matters  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

All  these  Churches,  though  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, yet  constitute  one  body,  inasmuch  as  they 
possess  (1)  the  same  Faith,  (2)  the  same  principles 
of  government,  and  (3)  the  same  bases  of  worship. 

I.  The  common  Faith. — The  common  Faith  of 
the  Orthodox  Churches  is  drawn  from  the  two 
sources  of  revelation,  according  as  the  infallible 
Church  has  understood  and  interpreted  them 
through  her  hierarchy,  either  assembled  in  Synods, 
or  by  themselves  teaching  each  the  same  doctrine. 
The  founts  and  the  rule  of  dogmatic  instruction 
are  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  Ecumenical 
Councils,  or  those  of  local  Synods  confirmed  by 
an  Ecumenical  Council.  As  secondary  sources. 
Expositions  of  the  Faith  are  used,  such  as  have 
been  ecclesiastically  accepted,  inasmuch  as  they 
agree  with  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  Such  are  the 
so-called  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
especially  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  Mogilas  and 
that  of  Dositheos.  The  chief  points  of  Orthodox 
doctrine  are  as  follows : — Man,  having  trans- 
gressed the  commandment  of  God,  fell  from  his 
original  righteousness,  on  the  one  hand  throwing 
off  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  on  the  other  hand 
leaning  generally  towards  evU.  But  the  Son  of 
God,  having  become  incarnate,  and  having  been 
sacrificed  on  Golgotha,  reconciles  sinful  mankind 
with  God,  and  establislies  His  Church  for  the  con- 
tinual supply  of  the  benefits  of  the  Cross.  Thus  the 
Church  is  the  storehouse  of  truth  and  of  sancti- 
fying grace ;  through  her  the  believer  is  taught 
the  genuine  contents  of  the  Faith,  and  by  means 
of  her  seven  Sacraments  (Baptism,  Anointing,  the 
Eucharist,  Repentance,  Ordination,  Marriage,  Ex- 
treme Unction)  he  is  both  justified  and  edified, 
through  faith  working  by  love,  in  the  work  of 
sanctification  and  in  advancement  towards  all  that 
is  good.  The  Saints  are  honoured  as  models  of 
faith  and  virtue  (by  feasts,  pictures,  and  relics), 
and  their  intercession  with  God  is  requested  (cf. 
the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
published  by  Kimmel  in  two  vols.,  Jena,  1843). 
The  reader  may  further  consult  the  numerous 
Orthodox  Catechisms,  of  which  the  principal  is 
that  of  the  Russian  Plato ;  and  the  dogmatical 
works  of  the  Russians  Antonios,  Makarios,  and 
Sylvester,  and  in  Greek  those  of  Rossi's  System  of 
Dogmatics  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Catholic  Church 
(vol.  i.,  Athens,  1903),  and  Androutso's  Symbolics 
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from  an  Orthodox  Point  of  View  (Athens,  1901), 
and  Dogmatic  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
(Athens,  1907). 

2.  Church  government. — The  second  chain  bind- 
ing the  autocephaloua  Churches  into  one  whole  is 
the  common  principles  of  government.  These  prin- 
ciples are  supported  by  the  holy  Canons,  by  the 
Fathers,  and  by  the  administrative  laws  of  the 
Emperors,  referring  to  the  Church  and  completing 
the  Canons.  Among  these  canonical  collections, 
entitled  Nomocanon,  the  most  important  is  the 
Code  given  to  Photius,  which  was  sanctioned  in 
920  by  a  great  Council  in  Constantinople,  and  pro- 
claimed as  having  authority  over  all  the  Eastern 
Church,  constituting  the  fundamental  collection  of 
her  laws.  More  modem  collections  are,  on  the  one 
band,  the  so-called  Rudder  of  the  Intelligent  Ship 
of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
the  Orthodox,  published  first  at  Leipzig  in  1800 ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Divine  and  Holy  Canons,  published  by  Ralli  and 
Potli  at  Athens,  in  six  volumes,  in  1852  (Greek). 

According  to  the  principles  of  Orthodox  govern- 
ment, the  head  of  the  Church  is  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
believers  are  distinguished  into  clergy,  consisting 
of  three  grades  (archpriests,  priests,  and  deacons), 
and  laity.  Monastic  life,  without  any  division  into 
grades,  is  a  single  organism  resting  upon  the  mon- 
astic arrangements  of  Basil  the  Great,  reduced  to 
order  by  means  of  legal  commands  of  ecclesiastical 
and  political  legislation. 

The  monks  (whose  first  and  second  orders  wear 
cassocks)  are  spiritually  subject  to  their  local 
bishops,  excepting  the  monks  of  the  stauropegia ' 
and  of  the  Imperial  monasteries.  The  monasteries 
are  distinguished,  according  to  their  regimen,  into 
cenobitic  and  idiorythmic.' 

The  centre  of  each  Church  is  the  bishop,  but 
the  basis  of  administration  of  the  autocephalous 
Churches  is  the  Synodical  system,  all  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  and  discipline  being 
solved  in  regular  or  periodically  convoked  Synods. 
Not  only  spiritual  questions  afl'ecting  ecclesiastical 
life  and  hierarchical  organization  are  regulated  by 
Church  law,  but  partly  also  many  relations  of  social 
life,  which  are  bound  up  closely  with  that  of  the 
Church,  such  as  questions  of  marriage,  divorce,  etc. 
In  spite  of  all  the  differences  which,  owing  to  their 
relations  towards  the  civil  government.  Canon  Law 
presents  from  this  point  of  view  in  the  various 
autocephalous  Churches,  the  common  spirit  of  ad- 
ministration appears  everywhere.  Many  Canon 
Laws  have  been  published  among  the  Orthodox, 
the  best  of  them  being  Ecclesiastical  Law,  com- 
posed by  Milasch  at  Zara  in  1902,  of  which  a  second 
edition  has  appeared. 

3.  Worship. — The  third  mark  of  the  unity  of 
the  Orthodox  Churches  is  the  common  basis  of 
worship.  No  one  liturgical  language  holds  the 
place  in  the  Orthodox  Church  that  Latin  does 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics ;  every  race  per- 
forms its  service  in  its  own  tongue.  The  Table 
of  Feasts  of  the  Orthodox  Church  rests  on  the 
Julian  Calendar,  which  has  thus  an  ecclesiastical 
significance ;  hence  a  reform  of  it,  bound  up  as  it  is 
with  ecclesiastical  life  among  the  Orthodox,  cannot 
take  place  by  means  of  a  political  enactment. 

The  churches  are  nearly  all  built  on  the  same 
plan ;  the  holy  place  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  temple  by  the  shrine  for  pictures. 

The  feasts  are  distinguished  either  as  'great,' 
because  they  relate  to  the  Lord  Jesus  or  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  or  as  Saints'  days  ;  but  the  central 
one  is  the  Paschal  feast  (Easter).    Easter,  Christ- 

1  Srovpoiryyioi'  is  a  monastery  in  foreign  lands  depending  on 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarcliate  of  Conatantinople. 

3  Monks  of  the  former  class  have  common  meals  and  a  conunon 
parse ;  in  the  latter  each  dwells  apart  from  bis  fellows,  but  is 
ander  the  spiritual  direction  of  his  Abbot. 


mas,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  death  of  the  Holy  Apostles  are 
preceded  by  fasts  of  many  days ;  other  fast-days 
being  also  Wednesdays  and  Pridays,  the  14th  of 
September,  the  29th  of  August,  and  the  Eve  of  the 
Epiphany. 

The  stronghold  and  centre  of  the  whole  worship 
is  the  Liturgy,  of  which  two  types  are  used — that 
of  Basil  the  Great,  recited  on  fixed  days,  and  that 
of  Chrysostora,  which  is  usual  throughout  the  year. 
The  Liturgy  of  the  Pre-sanctified,  called,  after 
the  nomenclature  of  Gregory,  the  Diaiogos,  is  re- 
cited only  in  Lent.  Preaching  of  the  Divine  word, 
for  the  explanation  and  imparting  of  Christian 
truth,  which  was  anciently  an  inseparable  part  of 
public  worship,  has  now  disappeared,  and  only  in 
Russia  does  it  show  some  signs  of  life.  Common 
to  all  the  Churches  are  certain  books  for  the  offices 
of  the  Feasts  and  the  Sacraments.  (1)  TuTriiteic. 
The  Typicon  is  a  book  which  fixes  the  canonical 
psalms  and  hymns  to  be  used,  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  services  of  the  Church  on  the 
different  festivals.  (2)  E6xo\6yioy.  The  Eucho- 
logion  contains  the  order  of  prayers  for  the  seven 
Sacraments,  and  other  prayers  nir  different  occa- 
sions. (3)  'ilpoKbytov.  The  Horologion  contains 
the  seven  kinds  of  petition  for  the  seven  hours  of 
prayer,  that  is,  the  first,  the  third,  the  sixth,  the 
ninth.  Vespers,  Midnight,  and  Dawn.  (4)  TpuiSioi', 
The  Triodion  contains  the  hymns  to  be  sung  during 
the  whole  of  the  forty  days  which  precede  Easter. 
(5)  JiemKoaTipiov.  The  Pentecostarion  contains 
the  hymns  to  be  sung  from  Easter  to  Whitsun- 
tide. (6)  XlapaKXifrtKi).  The  Paracletico  contains 
the  hymns  of  John  of  Damascus  and  others,  which 
are  sung  from  Whitsuntide  onwards.  (7)  MijKaia. 
The  Menaea  contains  hymns  for  all  the  Saints'  days 
and  festivals  of  the  year  which  are  not  contained 
in  the  Triodion  and  the  Pentecostarion.  (8)  The 
Psalter,  the  Gospel,  and  the  'Apostle.'  The  music 
is  vocal  and  idiorythmic,  and  is  pleasing  when  it  is 
well  performed.  Instrumental  music  and  graven 
images  are  forbidden  (cf.,  for  the  Table  of  Feasts, 
the  Calendar  of  Nilles,  and  for  the  music  the  Litera- 
ture of  Krumbacher,  in  Byzantinische  Litteratur^, 
Munich,  1897,  p.  599ff.). 

4.  Character  of  the  Orthodox  Church.— The 
essential  features  of  the  Orthodox  Church  are  two  : 
(a)  theoretical,  that  she  preserves  and  keeps  un- 
changed doctrine  handed  do^vn  by  her  (Tradition- 
alism) ;  and  (b)  practical,  that  she  avoids  excess  or 
bias  in  external  ceremonies  (Ritualism).  The  first 
of  these  marks  is  generally  in  agreement  with  the 
marvellous  beginning  of  Christianity,  because  this, 
according  to  the  Orthodox,  is  not  something  empty 
and  invisible,  but  a  revelation  having  a  farm  and 
definite  content  in  regard  to  faith  and  the  bases  of 
worship  and  administration ;  and  the  Orthodox 
Church,  tolerating  no  innovation,  claims  to  pre- 
serve and  exhibit  as  much  as  possible  the  super- 
natural essence  of  Christianity.  From  her  point 
of  view,  the  Western  Church  came  to  a  rupture 
with  ancient  tradition,  and  Protestantism  is  a 
subversion  of  traditional  foundations,  whereas  she 
herself  claims  to  teach  essentially  what  was  taught 
by  the  Church  of  the  first  ages.  Certainly,  that 
keeping  of  the  traditional  Faith  does  not  exclude 
theological  development  and  the  many-sided  inves- 
tigation of  Divine  truth.  And  if,  ifrom  the  8th 
cent,  onwards,  treatises  about  Christian  truth  are 
lacking  in  life  and  independent  thought,  this  must 
be  attributed  not  to  the  principles  of  Orthodoxy 
being  insusceptible  of  development,  for  in  the  first 
period  of  the  Church  they  were  shown  to  be  the 
inexhaustible  source  of  rich  theological  research, 
but  to  external  causes,  to  well-known  political 
circumstances. 

All  who  visit  the  Churches  of  the  East  ore 
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forciUy  struck  by  the  attention  to  external  forms. 
Whereas  tlio  main  aspect  of  the  Western  Churcli 
is  that  of  an  administrative  institution,  Iiavin^  a 
well-formed  nystem  of  olwdience  to  the  anthonty 
of  tlie  Chnrcli,  and  whilst  among  Protestants 
Christianity  is  principally  a  matter  of  teaching 
and  preaching,  the  Orthodox  Church,  having  on 
the  one  liand  a  loose  administrative  system,  and 
on  the  other  hand  a  lifeless  preaching,  appears 
now  to  be  chiefly  a  society  for  worehip.  Thus 
dogma  is  put  aside  or  hidden  in  the  external  forms 
of  adoration ;  the  whole  religious  being  of  the 
Orthodox  appears  generally  in  reverence  and  sub- 
mission to  her  numerous  rites.  But  surely  reli- 
gious ceremonies  are  the  necessary  expression  of 
the  internal  spirit ;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
the  Orthodox  Church,  liaving  been  distinguished 
of  old  by  Iier  rich  religious  life,  should  afterwards 
have  turned  to  create  appropriate  rites  to  express 
the  living  Faith  ?  And  if,  since  the  8th  cent,  sacred 
ceremonies  multiplied  and  then  came  to  be  incom- 
prehensible to  the  common  understanding,  so  that 
their  performance  by  the  lips  and  the  simple  lis- 
tening to  them  are  now  assumed  to  be  the  fulfil- 
ment of  religious  duties,  such  a  zeal  for  ritual  is 
not  a  product  of  the  Orthodox  spirit,  but  shows  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  of  which  the  Orthodox 
Church  was  formerly  the  victim,  and  under  whose 
jiower  slie  still  remains.  The  lack  of  missionary 
work  among  the  Orthodox  mu.st  also  be  attributed 
to  the  same  xinfavonrable  circumstances,  and  not 
to  •  the  self-complacency  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
or  the  satisfaction  of  a  glutted  possessor,'  or  the 
sense  of  her  own  weakness,  as  some  modern  theo- 
logians declare  without  examination  {e.g.  Loofs, 
Symbolik,  Tubingen,  1902,  i.  167,  and  Boulgaris, 
QeoKoyiKol,  Vienna,  1872,  p.  25. 

LrrEiuTtmii. — See  lists  appended  to  artt.  Greek  Ciiiiroii  and 
BuasiAS  CuoRCH.  PORPH\TlIOS,  Archbislwp. 

EATING  THE  GOD.  — The  idea  that  the 
properties  of  an  organism  are  acquired  by  eating 
its  substance  is  widely  spread  among  semi-civilizeu 
peoples.'  It  forms  a  prevalent  explanation  of  cere- 
monial cannibalism  (q.v.),  and  is  probably  the  chief 
among  the  reasons  given  for  the  correlated  rite 
of  theophagy.  This  rite  is  not  frequent,  though 
the  history  of  religion  and  magic  teems  with  ex- 
amples which  just  fall  short  of  the  definition. 
The  vague  and  indeterminate  conception  of  deity 
in  the  lower  religions  helps  to  explain  both  of 
these  facts. 

Communion  in  the  flesh  or  blood  of  a  god  is 
necessarily  indirect.  Even  wlien  the  man,  animal, 
or  plant,  sacrificed  for  the  purpose,  is  divine,  only 
the  individual  is  used ;  the  species  remains.  The 
nearest  approach  to  actual  theophagy  is  in  the 
employment  of  a  man-god. 

'  The  soorifioial  form  of  cannibalism  obviously  springs  from 
the  idea  that  a  victim  offered  to  a  supernatural  beinor  partici- 
pates in  his  sanctity,  and  from  the  wish  of  the  worshipiMf  to 
transfer  to  hiniaelf  something  of  its  benign  virtue.'  2 

Sacrificial  cannibalism  has  been  a  regular  institu- 
tion among  the  peoples  of  Central  America,  in 
parts  of  Peru,  in  Nigeria  and  various  tracts  of 
Equatorial  Africa,  and  in  certain  islands  of  Poly- 
nesia and  Melanesia.^ 

The  most  remarkable  development  was  in  Mexico. 
At  every  sacrifice  the  victim  bore  the  name  and 
filled  the  r61e  .)f  the  god.     Acosta  observes  : 

'Afore  they  did  sacrifice  him,  they  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
Idol  to  whom  ho  should  be  sacriflced,  and  apparelled  him  with 
the  name  ornaments  like  their  idol,  saying  that  he  did  represent 
the  same  idol.*< 

The  annual  representative  of  Tczcatlipoca,  after 
a  year's  luxurious  living,  was  sacrificed  at  the  great 

1  Frajcr,  Glf,  London,  IflOO,  il.  S5»-8«l. 

•  Westermarolt,  MI,  London,  l!)oa-8,  li.  683.         3  lb.  ii.  662  f. 

*  Bancroft,  Kative.  Race*  of  the  P<unfic  Slalet,  New  York 
1875-6,  li.  807,  lii.  267,  278,  842,  863,  868 ;  Acosta,  HiHorv  of  the 
Iniiei  (Hakluyt  Soo.  1880),  U.  82S. 


festival.  His  heart  was  olfered  to  the  sun.  Ilia 
legs  and  arms  weie  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the 
lords.  The  '  blessed  foo<l '  was  chopped  np  small.' 
At  the  feast  of  Xipe,  prisoners  of  war  were  eaten. 
They  were  termed  tototv.ti,  '  dying  in  honour  of 
Totec.'  A  thigh  was  sent  to  the  king's  table.  The 
dish  was  called  tlacatlaolli.  The  giver  of  each 
feast  did  not  eat  of  his  own  captive,  but  of  those  of 
others.'  In  Cholula  a  slave  of  fine  physique  was 
sacrificed  as  the  representative  of  Quetzalcoatl,  and 
eolten.*  The  Mayas  ate  the  flesh  of  human  victims 
.sacrificed  to  the  gods,  as  'a  holy  t'cing.'*  In 
Caranque,  a  province  of  Peru,  it  was  the  custom 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods.* 
In  Nigeria,  human  victims  oft'ered  to  gods  are  eaten 
by  both  priests  and  people  ;  the  flesh  is  distribt^ted 
throughout  the  country.*  Traces  of  the  rite  are 
found  in  Vedic  India.' 

Where  the  god  is  a  deity  of  the  corn,  he  may  be 
eaten  in  his  anthropomorphic  snbstance  or  in  the 
form  of  grain  or  bread.  The  Mexican  theophagy 
of  Huitzilopochtli  is  an  important  example  of  the 
rite,  though  the  cult  is  apparently  comjjosite. 

A  colossal  statue  of  the  goo  Huitzi]o)X)chtli  in  dough  was 
broken  up  and  distributed  among  the  worshippers.  The  cere- 
mony was  described  as  •  killing  the  god  Huitzilopochtli  so  that 
his  body  might  be  eaten,"  and  was  termed  teoqwUo,  'god  is 
eaten.'  Women  were  not  allowed  to  partake.8  The  dough  wag 
made  of  all  kindsof  seeds  and  the  blowl  of  children.  After  being 
exhibited  in  the  temple,  the  image  was  '  slain  '  by  the  priest,  who 
pierced  it  with  a  dart.  The  heart  was  eaten  by  the  Iting.  The 
rest  of  the  '  flesh '  was  broken  up  small,  and  all  males  received 
a  portion.9  Smaller  images  of  dough  were  eaten  at  other  feasts. 
Reasons  assi^ed  were  to  secure  good  health,  and,  in  the  case  of 
warriors,  to  increase  their  strength.^'' 

Analogous  cases  of  the  offering  of  images  of 
divine  beings  made  of  bread  are  adduced  by 
Frazer."  Holy  cakes  are  often  in  the  form  of 
wafers  on  which  the  divine  image  is  stamped  in 
relief.  This  method  may  clearly  arise  without 
reference  to  the  principle  of  substitution,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Eucharist, 
where  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  stamped 
wafer  is  a  substitute  for  an  actual  lamb. 

In  so  far  as  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  conceived 
as  the  embodiments  of  divine  beings,  the  sacra- 
mental eating  of  the  new  fruits  is  a  form  of  the 
rite  of  eating  the  god."  In  some  cases  this  solemn 
act  of  assimilation  is  preceded  by  a  purgation,  both 
pliysical  and  moral.  The  intention  in  the  former 
aspect  is  '  to  prevent  the  sacred  food  from  being 
polluted  by  contact  with  common  food  in  the 
stomach  of  the  eater.  For  the  same  reason 
Catholics  partake  of  the  Eucharist  fasting.' "  It  is 
unlawful  to  partake  of  it  after  a  meal.  Lent  was 
originally  regarded  as  the  fast  preparatory  to  the 
Easter  communion.  Continence,  often  a.ssociated 
with  fasting,  was  also  prescribed  before  com- 
niurion."  A  transition  from  sacrament  to  sacrifice 
in  tliis  connexion  has  been  suggested. 

'  At  a  later  age,  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  conceived  as 
created  rather  than  as  animated  by  a  divinity,  the  new  fruita 
are  do  longer  partaken  of  sacramentally  as  the  body  and  blood 


1  Bahagun.  Iliet.  g^n.  dee  ehoses  de  la  Xouvelle  Ettpagne,  Paris, 
1S80,  pp.  01  f.,  90-9,  103  ;  Bancroft,  ii.  319  f.  ;  lirasseurde  Bour- 
bourg,  Si*t.  den  natione  civilisdee  du  Mezique,  etc.,  Paris, 
ISST-.'ig,  lii.  631  fr. 

2  Sahaeun,  684  f. ;  Bancroft,  ii.  809.  '  Bancroft,  li.  S97. 
4  lb.  ii.  689 ;  for  other  examples,  see  Sahagun,  76,  116,  123, 

1!>8,  164,  685. 

c  J.  Hanking.  Hist.  Researches  on  Conqneat  of  rem,  Mexico, 
etc.,  London,  1827,  p.  89. 

6  0.  Partridge,  Cross  River  Xativei,  London,  1906,  p.  69 ;  A.  F. 
Mockler-Ferryman,  British  Nigeria,  London,  1902,  p.  261. 

7  A.  Weber,  Itidisehe  Slreifen,  Berlin  and  Leipng,  1868-79, 
i.  72  f. 

**  Bancroft,  lii.  297  ff.,  440,  quoting  Torquemada. 
^  Sahagun,  20.'?  f.    See  also  art  Deicide. 

10  Clavigero,  Hist,  o/  Mexico  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1807),  I.  811 ; 
Sahagun,  33,  74,  166  f. ;  Bancroft,  lii.  316 ;  Br.  de  Bourbourg, 
ill.  639. 

11  GBt  ii.  844.  II  See  examples  In  QD^  ii.  818-836. 
"  lb.  U.  336  f. 

14  Cat.  <(f  Couneil  of  Trent,  li.  4,  6  ;  Jerome,  in  Jonam,  i  8, 
also  Epp.  xlviii.  §  16,  quoted  by  Westennarck,  ii.  295. 
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of  a  god  ;  but  a  portion  of  tliera  is  presented  as  a  thank-offering 
to  tlie  divine  beings  who  are  believed  to  have  produced  them. 
Sometimes  the  first-fruits  are  presented  to  the  liing,  probably  in 
his  character  of  a  god.  Till  the  first-fruits  have  been  offered  to 
the  deity  or  the  king,  people  are  not  at  liberty  to  eat  of  the  new 
crops. 'J 

In  Wermland  (Sweden),  the  peasants  eat  loaves 
made  from  the  grain  of  the  last  sheaf.  The  loaf  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  girl,  and  '  represents,'  according 
to  Frazer,  '  the  corn-spirit  conceived  as  a  maiden.' 
Similarly  in  France,  at  La  Palisse,  a  man  of  dough 
is  broken  in  pieces  and  eaten,  at  the  end  of 
harvest.^  Tlie  Lithuanian  festival  of  Sabarios 
included  the  eating  of  loaves  ceremonially  made 
from  all  kinds  of  seeds.  One  little  loaf  was  given 
to  each  member  of  the  household. 

*  In  one  part  of  Yorkshire  it  is  still  customary  for  the  clergyman 
to  cut  the  first  corn  ;  and  my  informant  believes  that  the  corn 
so  cut  is  used  to  make  the  communion  bread.  If  the  latter  part 
of  the  custom  is  correctly  reported  (and  analogy  is  all  in  its 
favour),  it  shows  how  the  Christian  communion  has  absorbed 
within  itself  a  sacrament  which  is  doubtless  far  older  than 
Christianity.'^ 

In  Buro,  at  the  end  of  rice-harvest,  each  clan 
holds  a  sacramental  meal  to  which  each  member 
contributes  some  of  the  new  rice.  It  is  termed 
'eating  tlie  soul  of  the  rice.'*  Similar  rites  are 
observed  in  Celebes,  among  the  Hindus,  Burghers, 
and  Coorgs  of  South  India,  in  the  Hindu  Kush, 
and  among  the  Chams  of  China.'  In  Scotland, 
grain  from  the  Old  Wife,  the  last  sheaf  cut  at 
harvest,  is  given  to  the  horses,  in  order  to  secure 
a  good  harvest  next  year." 

Such  worship  as  the  Ainns  of  Japan  paid  to  the 
bear  'appears  to  be  paid  only  to  tlie  dead  animal.' ' 
Though,  whether  alive  or  dead,  it  is  described  as 
kamui — a  term  similar  to  the  ngai  of  the  Ma.sai, 
the  orenda  and  wakan  of  the  North  Americans, 
and  the  mana  of  the  Mclanesians^it  is  slain  when- 
ever possible  ;  its  flesli  is  a  staple  food,  and  its  skin 
f  amish&s  clothing.  But  at  the  annual  bear-festival 
a  bear  was  'worshipped'  and  then  ceremonially 
slain.  Its  blood  was  drunk  by  the  male  members 
of  the  family.  The  liver  was  eaten  raw  by  women 
and  children  as  well  as  by  men.  The  brain  was 
eaten  with  salt.  The  lieart  also  was  eaten.  The 
rest  of  the  flesh  was  kept  for  a  day,  and  then 
divided  among  all  who  had  been  present  at  the 
feast.'  Similarly  the  Gilyaks  of  Siberia  pay  a 
certain  measure  of  '  worship  '  to  a  bear,  prior  to  its 
solemn  sacrifice. 

After  being  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  it  is  prepared  for  fowl. 
The  flesh  'is  roasted  and  eaten  in  special  vessels  of  wood  finely 
carved.  They  do  not  eat  the  flesh  raw  or  drink  the  blood,  as  the 
Ainos  do.  The  brain  and  entrails  are  eaten  last ;  and  the  skull 
...  is  placed  on  a  tree  near  the  house.  Then  the  people  sing, 
and  both  sexes  dance  in  ranks,  as  bears.' ^ 

A  more  detailed  account  supplies  a  valuable 
t^pe  of  such  theophagous  ceremonies : 

•The  broth  obtained  by  Moiling  the  meat  had  already  been 
partaken  of.  The  wood*^i  Ijowla,  platters,  and  spoons  out  of 
which  the  Gilyaks  eat  the  broth  and  flesh  of  the  bears  on  these 
occasions  are  always  made  specially  for  the  purpose  at  the 
festival,  and  only  then  ;  they  are  elaborately  ornamented 
with  carved  figures  of  bears  and  otV-r  devices  that  refer  to 
the  animal  or  the  festival,  and  the  peopla  have  a  strong  super- 
stitious scruple  against  parting  with  them.  While  the  festival 
lasts,  no  salt  may  be  used  in  cooking  the  bear's  flesh,  or  indeed 
any  other  food  ;  and  no  fiesh  of  any  kind  may  be  roastod,  for 
the  bear  would  hear  the  hissing  and  sputtering  of  the  roasting 
flesh,  and  would  be  very  angry.  After  the  l>ones  had  been 
picked  clean  they  were  put  back  in  the  kettle  in  which  the 
flesh  had  been  lx)iled.  And  when  the  festal  meal  was  over, 
an  old  man  took  bis  stand  at  the  door  of  the  house  with  a 
branch  of  fir  in  his  hand,  with  which,  as  the  people  passed 
out,  he  gave  a  light  blow  to  every  one  who  had  eaten  of  the 
bear's  flesh  or  fat,  perhaps  as  a  punishment  for  their  treatment 
of  the  worshipful  animal.'  !*> 

iGB'ii.  459.  a/li.  S18f.  »/6.  320f. 

*  a.  A.  Wilken,  qooted  by  Frazer,  0B»  II.  321. 
»GB»il.  3229. 

■Hsclagan,  in  FL  vi.  (1805)151.  See  Jamieson,  Diet.  ,Sa>Ut«A 
Lang.,  ».v.  'Maiden.' 

'  GB>  ii.  376  f.,  quoting  authorities. 

8  lb.  876-80,  and  EREi.  249.  »  tb.  880  fl. 

>"  L.  Ton  Schrenck,  Reiten  und  Forschunrjen  im  A  mur-Lande, 
Hi  (St.  Pet«nburg,  1867)  6a«-731,  quoted  by  Frazer,  ii.  385. 


In  ancient  Greece  the  worshij)  of  Dionysus  seems 
to  have  included  theophagjr.  Bulls,  calves,  goats, 
and  fawns  were  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  raw 
by  the  worshippers.  They  believed,  Frazer  infers, 
'  that  they  were  killing  tlie  god,  eating  his  flesh, 
and  drinking  his  blood.'  * 

At  the  Athenian  Bouphonia  the  flesh  of  the 
slain  ox  was  eaten  by  the  participants  in  the  cere- 
mony.' The  oxen  slain  at  Great  Bassam  in  Guinea 
annually  to  secure  a  good  harvest  are  eaten  by  the 
chiefs.^  Similarly,  at  a  spring  festival  in  China, 
the  flesh  of  a  sacrificed  buffalo  is  eaten  by  the 
mandarins.*  It  is  pos.sible  that  at  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  Athenian  priestesses  ate  the  flesh  of  sacri- 
ficed swine  as  a  communion  of  the  body  of  the 
god."  Near  Grenoble  the  harvest  supper  is  made 
from  the  flesh  of  a  goat  killed  ceremonially. 
Similarly,  in  the  case  of  a  slain  ox  near  Dijon.' 
The  ancient  Egyptians  partook  of  the  flesh  of  a 
pig  sacrificed  to  Osiris.  Instead  of  the  pig,  poor 
persons  offered  a  cake  of  dough.' 

The  Kalmuks  consecrate  a  ram  as  '  the  ram  of 
heaven'  or  'the  ram  of  the  spirit.'  The  animal 
is  tended  carefully  and  never  shorn.  When  it  is 
old,  and  the  owner  bethinks  him  of  consecrating  a 
young  ram,  tlie  r.am  of  heaven  is  slain,  and  its 
flesh  eaten.*  The  Todas,  by  whom  the  buffalo  '  is 
to  a  certain  degree  held  sacred,'  and  is  treated 
'with  a  degree  of  adoration,'  never  eat  its  flesh, 
except  at  a  sacred  meal  celebrated  once  a  year. 
A  calf  is  killed  in  a  secret  place  of  the  jungle,  and 
its  flesh  roasted  on  a  sacred  Are.  Women  are  not 
allowed  to  be  present.' 

Frazer  distinguislies  two  types  of  '  sacramental 
killing'  of  the  'animal  god  — the  Ainu  and  the 
Egyptian  types.  In  the  former  the  animal  is 
one  which  is  habitually  killed,  and  the  special 
sacrifice  is  a  'special  annual  atonement'  for  the 
habitual  slaughter,  the  individual  'god'  of  the 
species  '  deity '  being  '  slain  with  extraordinary 
marks  of  respect  and  devotion.' "  The  Toda 
ceremony  is  an  example  of  the  Egyptian  type. 

The  prohibitionagainst  the  use  of  salt  or  of  leaven, 
or  other  modifying  constituents,  is  noteworthy  in 
the  case  of  the  ceremonial  consumption  of  'strong,' 
or  '  sacred,'  foods.  The  bread  of  the  Passover  and 
the  Catholic  host  ara  unleavened.  Sacred  foods 
generally  may  not  be  mixed,  and  the  prohibition 
of  salt  and  leaven  is  no  doubt  a  result  of  the  same 
principle.  '  Strong'  foods,  again,  are  as  a  rule  for- 
bidden to  women,  various  reasons  being  assigned. 
Male  selfishness,  ideas  of  male  superiority,  con- 
nected with  the  androcentric  structure  of  society, 
are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  prohibition,  taken 
together  with  woman's  natural  aversion  to  such 
foods,  and,  in  particular,  to  strong  drink.  In  the 
6th  cent,  the  Council  of  Auxerre  forbade  women 
to  receive  the  Eucharist  with  the  naked  hands." 
Here  a  complication  is  introduced  by  the  then 
prevailing  notion  of  the  natural  impurity  of 
woman. 

As  sacred  bread  is  to  the  flesh  of  the  god,  so  is 
.sacred  wine  to  his  blood.  As  the  '  worsliipper' 
in  the  hunting  stage  of  social  evolution  acquired 
strength  and  '  inspiration '  by  drinking  the  fresh 
blood  of  slain  animals,  so  in  the  agricultural  stage 
the  process  is  repeated  by  drinking  wine. 

1  Arnobius,  adv.  Natwnes,  v.  19 ;  F.  Maternus,  de  Errore, 
i  6 ;  Euripides,  Bacchce,  735  ff. ;  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Frogs,  857 : 
seeGB^ii.  liSSff. 

2  GB  2  ii.  294,  with  authorities. 

3  lb.  296.  4  76.  207. 

5  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Frogs,  ?,Xi ;  see  Gli  a  il.  801  f. 

«  Mannhardt,  Ant.  Wald-vnd  FeUhulte,  Berlin,  1877,  p.  166, 
Mj/thol.  Fijrschungi'n,  Strassburg,  1884,  p.  60. 

'Herod,  ii.  47 f.;  ^lian,  de  An.  Xat.  x.  10;  Plutarch,  dr. 
Is.  et  Osir.  8. 

8  Bastian,  Viilker  d.  bsll.  Atn'en,  Leipzig,  1860-71,  vi.  032. 

»  W.  K.  Marshall,  A  Phrenologist  amimgst  the  Todas,  London, 
1873,  pp.  80  f.,  129  f. 

10  cfi  a  u.  437 ;  see  MI  U.  606.  "  MI  i.  666. 
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'WboeTer  drinka  the  blood  of  an  animal  b  inspired  with 
Um  k>uI  of  Ui«  animal  or  o(  the  god,  who  ...  is  often  sup- 
poMd  to  enter  into  the  animal  before  it  is  slain  ;  and  whoever 
oiiok*  wine  drinks  the  blood,  and  so  receives  into  himsell  the 
■ool  or  q>irit  ot  the  (fod  of  the  vine.'  > 

In  ancient  BralimanUm  and  Zoroastrianism  the 
worshipper  drinking  the  soma  or  haoma  was  in 
communion  with  deity.  In  the  former  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  tlie  Greek  Dionysus,  the  wine  itself 
had  come  to  be  anthropomorj^hized  into  a  god. 

Among  totemic  peoples  it  la  a  general  rule  that 
the  totem  may  not  be  slain  or  ill-treated  in  any 
way.  But  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  The  Nar- 
rinyeri  of  South  Australia  were  in  the  habit  of 
killing  and  eating  their  totemic  animals.'  In  the 
Euahlayi  tribe  it  is  lawful  to  kill  and  eat  the 
hereditary  totem,  which  is  derived  from  the  mother ; 
bat  it  is  forbidden  to  treat  the  individual  totem, 
yMnheai,  in  this  way.'  Among  the  Arunta  and 
other  tribes  of  Central  Australia  the  totem  animals 
are  eaten  by  the  members  of  the  totem  group  at 
the  Intichiuma  ceremonies,  but  at  no  other  tune, 
except  sparingly.  This  ceremonial  eating  is  con- 
nected with  the  purpose  of  multiplying  the  numbers 
of  the  totem  animal  which  forms  a  staple  food  for 
other  totem  groups.*  There  seems  to  be  no  o  priori 
reason  why  a  totem  animal  regularly  killed  should 
not  on  occasion  serve  as  a  mystic  food.  At  the 
Intichiuma  of  the  kangaroo  totem  the  members 
eat  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh  of  a  kangaroo,  and 
anoint  their  bodies  with  the  fat. 

'Doubtless  the  intention  alike  ot  the  eating  and  ot  the 
anointing  is  to  impart  to  the  man  the  qualities  of  his  totem 
animal,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  ceremonies  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  breed.'  ^ 

But  these  Australian  sacraments,  so  called,  are  not 
only  in  the  magical  stage,  but,  to  all  appearance, 
devoid  of  any  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  totem  or 
of  solidarity  in  the  clan.  They  seem  to  show  the 
mechanical  and  business-like  aspect  of  magic  rather 
than  its  emotional  aspect. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  rite  of  sacramental 
communion  with  the  totem  by  eating  its  flesh,  in 
cases  where  the  totem  may  be  regarded  as  a  divinity. 
The  'mystic  meal'  of  the  Australian  Intichiuma 
is  not  a  mode  of  religious  communion,  but  merely 
an  application  of  sympathetic  magic,  both  in  the 
mechanism  and  in  the  results  of  the  ceremony.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  may  be  a  case  of  theo- 
phagy  in  the  making. 

*  The  totemic  animal  or  plant  is  not  regarded  exactly  as  a 
close  relative,  whom  it  would  be  wrong  to  kill.'*  The  Wolf 
clan  of  the  Tlingits  hunts  wolves,  but,  when  in  danger  from 
them,  prays  to  them  as  '  relatives.'' 

The  principles  on  which  theophagy  rests  are  ap- 
parently simple,  when  we  consider  the  early  views 
as  to  tne  transmissibility  of  supernatural  power 
and  the  meaning  of  the  assimilation  of  nutriment. 

'The  divine  qualities  of  a  man-god  are  supposed  to  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  person  who  eats  his  flesh  or  drinlu  his  blood. 
This  was  the  idea  of  the  early  Christians  concerning  the 
Eucharist.  In  the  holy  food  they  assumed  a  real  bestowal  of 
heavenly  gifts,  a  bodily  self-communication  of  Christ,  a  miracu- 
lous implanting  of  divine  life.  The  part.iking  of  the  consecrated 
elements  had  no  special  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  but 
it  strengthened  faith  and  knowledge,  and,  especially,  it  was  the 
guarantee  of  eternal  life,  because  the  body  of  Christ  was  eternal. 
The  holy  food  was  described  as  the ' '  medicine  of  immortality. '"  ^ 

But,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  human  thought, 
the  distinction  between  substance  and  accidents  is 
clearly  held.  The  soul  of  man  is  nourished  (hence 
the  strength  and  life  of  his  body)  by  the  soul  of 
the  food.*    The- accidents  on  both  aides  are  either 

i(JB»i.  360. 

'  Taplin,  in  Woods,  Nalivt  Tr<bt$  0/  5.  AiatroKa,  Adelaide, 
187»,  p.  6S. 

>  K.  L.  Parker,  Tht  Exmhlayi  Tribe,  London,  1905,  p.  20. 

*  Spencer-OUlana,  eh.  vi.,t>ch.  it.  f. 

*  OB*  U.  Ses ;  Spencer-Oiiiena,  2M  f. 

•  8pencer-Olllen>,  207. 

'  F.  Boas,  n/lh  Htport  JV.  W.  Tribet  of  Canada  (1889),  28. 

•  J(i  ii.  663 1.,  quoting  Harnack,  HUt.  of  Dogma  (Eng.  tr., 
London,  1894-89),  \.  211,  ii.  144  f(.,  ir.  286,  291,  294,  296  fl. 

•  Bm  a.  O.  Kruljt,  lltt  Animism*  in  den  ind.  Archipel,  The 
BigIMb  1806,  pp.  60-60. 


ignored  or  explained  away.  As  materialism  and 
spiritualism  or  animism  become  separated,  the 
necessity  is  felt  of  bridging  the  gulf  between  sub- 
stance and  accidents;  hence  theories  of  transnb- 
stantiation.  Along  other  lines  of  thought  come 
the  ideas  of  symbolism  and  commemoration.  The 
rite  is  symbolic  of  spiritual  assimilation ;  or  it  is 
done  in  memory  of  a  divine  being. 

In  spite  of  meagre  data,  not  likely  to  be  aug- 
mented, the  rite  is  a  very  logical  corollary  of  several 
series  of  ideas.  It  is  a  case  of  convergence ;  the 
patent  results  of  the  assimilation  of  food  are  the 
basis  of  the  homology.  The  animism  and  vitalism 
so  deeply  ingrained  in  religious  thought  and  emo- 
tion seem  to  have  a  permanent  warrant  in  the 
facts  of  nutrition.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the 
primitive  mind  should  attach  magical  and  animistic 
ideas  to  food,  as  such,  and  in  particular  to  flesh. 
Raw  flesh  is  '  living  flesh ' ;  *  warm  blood  is  in- 
stinct with  life  and  soul.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  magical  assimilation  of  properties,  human 
flesh  and  blood  are  the  most  valuable  nutriment 
possible.  But,  in  spite  of  occasional  lapses  iiito 
cannibalism,  man  has  generally  shown  an  instinc- 
tive repulsion  to  the  habit  or  the  perversion.  And, 
if  there  is  some  mystery  about  flesh  and  blood 

fenerally,  there  is  still  more  about  the  flesh  and 
lood  of  men.  Hence  sacrificial  cannibalism  is  an 
act  fraught  with  supernatural  crisis.  Probably  all 
such  acts  are  a  form  of  orgiasticism.  So  much  is 
suggested  by  the  psychology  of  cannibalism  dic- 
tated by  revenge,  or  even  by  love.  Popular  expres- 
sions such  as  'I  could  eat  you'  show  that  a  normal 
tendency  of  this  kind  may  exist. 

Besides  the  fascination  derived  from  mystery 
and  even  from  repulsion,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
human  flesh  is  preferred  by  cannibals  to  any 
other.  Moreover,  man  being  the  lord  of  creation, 
his  flesh  is  regarded  as  correspondingly  'strong,' 
and  hence  more  nutritious  and  strengthening  than 
any  other.  The  Euahlayi  Australians  hold  that 
what  strengthens  them  more  than  anything,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  is  the  flesh  of  men." 

'It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  savage  should  desire  to 
partake  of  the  flesh  of  an  animal  or  man  whom  he  regards  as 
divine.  By  eating  the  body  of  the  god  he  shares  in  the  god's 
attributes  and  powers.  And  when  the  god  is  a  corn-god,  the 
corn  is  his  proper  body ;  when  he  is  a  vine-god,  the  juice  of  the 
grape  is  his  blood;  and  so  by  eating  the  bread  and  drinking 
the  wine  the  worshipper  partakes  ot  the  real  body  and  blood  ot 
his  god.  Thus  the  drinking  of  wine  in  the  rites  of  a  vine-god 
like  Dionysus  is  not  an  act  of  revelry,  it  is  a  solemn  sacrament. 
Yet  a  time  comes  when  reasonable  men  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  in  his  senses  can  suppose  that  by  eating 
bread  or  drinking  wine  he  consumes  the  body  or  blood  of  a 
deity.  "When  we  call  com  Ceres  and  wine  Bacchus,"  says 
Cicero,  "  we  use  a  common  figure  of  speech ;  but  do  ^ou 
imagine  that  anybody  is  so  insane  as  to  believe  that  the  t^iin^ 
he  feeds  upon  is  a  god?"'  > 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  killing  of  divine 
men  and  animals  may  itself  be  due  expressly  to 
a  desire  for  assimilating,  by  eating,  the  divine 
properties.  In  order  to  assimilate  these  properties 
the  surest  method  is  that  of  physiological  absorp- 
tion, and  slaughter  is  a  necessary  preliminary.* 
On  this  view  certain  difticulties,  such  as  that  noted 
by  Cicero,  are  apparently  lessened. 

'  It  is  not  the  spirit  ot  the  com  and  vine,  as  such,  but  the 
life-giving  virtue  of  bread  and  wine  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
sacrament. 'B 

Among  early  agricultural  peoples,  strong  meat, 
such  as  flesh,  is  eaten  but  rarely.  Often  it  is 
eaten  only,  as  strong  drink  is  drunk  only,  at  feasts. 
Similarly,  the  ancient  Hindus  allowed  pregnant 
women  the  use  of  beef  by  way  of  strengthening 
the  child.'    But  not  all  theophagy  is  of  the  flesh  of 

1  W.  R.  Smith,  Bel.  S<rm.»,  London,  1894,  p.  889. 

»  K.  L.  Parker,  38. 

» (rB»  ii.  365  f. ;  Cio.  dd  Hat.  Dear.  ill.  16  (41). 

4  A.  E.  Crawley,  The  Tree  0/  Lyfe,  London,  1905,  p.  106 ;  HI 
U.  605. 

»  Crawley,  228. 

•  Bijendralala  Mitra,  InOo-Atyant,  Calcutta,  1881,  L  86a 
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animals  or  men.  It  was  in  the  case  of  bread  and 
wine  that  Cicero  noted  a  difficulty. 

While,  therefore,  by  stretchinj;  the  idea  of  god- 
head to  include  victims  to  the  god,  many  animal 
and  human  sacrifices  may  be  regarded  as  theo- 
phagous  rites,  in  which  there  may  be  a  belief  that 
'  god  is  eaten,'  it  requires  an  eflbrt  of  imagination 
to  hold  such  belief  in  the  caae  of  eating  bread. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  facts,  both  of  spirit-belief 
and  of  the  psychology  of  eating,  shows  that  the 
custom  is  a  development  rather  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former  set  of  ideas  and  practices.  All  the 
ideas  of  eating,  but  few  of  theism,  are  found  in 
theophagy.  For  instance,  as  Westermarck  shows,' 
it  includes  the  conception  of  the  conditional  curse. 
A  significant  case  is  the  ordeal  of  the  Eucharist, 
in  which  the  swearer,  after  communicating  in  the 
body  of  Christ,  prayed  that  in  case  of  perjury  the 
bread  might  choke  and  slay  him.'  By  the  nature 
of  the  case,  on  the  other  liand,  there  must  be 
either  substitution,  transubstantiation,  symbolism, 
or  analogy,  in  order  to  identify  the  food  with  the 
god.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  it  would 
seem  that  this  identification  is  rather  with  the 
divinity  of  the  god  than  with  the  god  himself. 

The  two  most  important  instances,  the  Christian 
Eucharist  and  the  Mexican  sacrifices,  are  in  strong 
contrast.  The  latter  is  evidently  a  development 
from  human  sacrifice  to  ceremonial  cannibalism, 
unless  it  was  that  a  habit  of  cannibalism  developed 
along  with  a  habit  of  slaughter.  It  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  'survival'  of  cannibalism.  Jluch 
less  can  the  Eucharist  be  so  regarded,  in  spite  of 
such  analogies  as  may  be  hinted  at  in  West  Asian 
religions.  On  the  face  of  it,  and  in  view  of  parallel 
sacraments  with  bread  and  wine,  it  began  in  the 
form  of  analogy.  The  words,  '  This  is  my  body,' 
'  This  is  my  blood,'  are  no  survival  of  earlier  and 
cruder  rubrics,  but  an  imaginative  direction  to 
identify  the  sources  of  physical  with  those  of 
spiritual  nutriment. 

LiTZRATCRB.— In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the  foot- 
notes, see  W.  R.  Smith,  art. '  Sacrifice,'  in  EBr 9 ;  F.  Liebrecht, 
Zur  Yolkakunde,  Heilbronn,  1879,  pp.  436-439. 

A.  E.  Ckawley. 

EBIONISM.— I.  Nature  and  origin.— 
'Ebionism,'  taken  generally,  is  the  name  given  to 
certain  tendencies  of  thought,  which  crystallized 
into  sects,  within  Judaeo-Christian  circles,  in  the 
early  centuries  of  Christianity.  The  sects  could 
have  arisen  only  on  Jewish  soil,  and  apart  from 
Judaism  it  is  impcssible  to  understand  them. 
When  we  remember  that  Judaism  was  a  national 
religion,  holding  within  itself  a  special  revelation 
and  a  Law  enshrined  in  the  sacred  treasure  of  its 
past ;  when,  further,  we  recall  with  what  tenacity 
Judaism  had  clung  to  its  Law,  and  what  sacrifices 
it  had  made  to  preserve  its  historic  identity  and 
nationality— it  will  be  understood  what  a  ferment 
the  new  ideas  of  Christianity  set  up,  and  what 
a  reaction  of  strenuous  opposition  they  were 
calculated  to  raise.  Ebionism,  looked  at  historic- 
ally, takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  resultants  of  tlie 
fierce  antagonism  of  Judaism  to  the  simplicity  and 
universality  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Ebionites  had  moved  out  of  strict  Judaism,  but 
they  had  not  moved  into  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
a  sense  they  were  Jewish  Christians;  but  their 
Christianity  was  nominal,  and  held  by  such  a 
feeble  thread  that  the  slightest  tension  might  snap 
it.  So  nominal  was  their  hold  of  Christianity  in 
ita  essence  that  the  tendency  of  Ebionism  was 
away  from  the  Catholic  faith.  As  the  years  went 
on,  it  became  more  and  more  heretical,  until  by 
the  5th  cent,  it  had  become  practically  extinct. 

1.  Name  and  general  interest  of  the  sect— As 

l«/ii.  622(1. 
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we  shall  see,  the  name  '  Ebionism '  was  given  to 
more  than  one  tendency  of  thought  within  Judaeo- 
Christian  circles.  Some  Ebionites  were  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  first  Jewish  Christians, 
from  men  like  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  who 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  faith  of  Christ  with 
the  obligations  of  the  Law  and  their  national 
hopes.  Others  became  strenuously  antagonistic 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  and,  while  retaining  the 
name  'Christian,'  became  really  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  Finally,  there  were  others  who 
held  a  faith  of  a  mixed  or  syncretistic  character. 
While  they  accepted  Christ,  they  accepted  Him 
only  as  a  revived  Moses ;  and  they  combined  in 
their  creed  elements  of  a  heterogeneous  character, 
in  which  Essenism  and  Gnosticism  are  plainly 
recognizable.  But,  amid  all  the  elements  which 
we  describe  as  Ebionitio,  and  notwithstanding  the 
heterogeneous  teachings  which  gather  round  the 
name,  there  were  two  points  common  to  all 
Ebionites.  The  first  had  regard  to  the  Law,  the 
second  to  Christ.  Ebionites  were  at  one  in  exalt- 
ing the  Law  and  in  depreciating  Christ.  The  first 
point  of  agreement  betrays  the  Judaism  in  which 
they  had  been  reared ;  the  second  explains  how 
they  drifted  outside  the  current  of  the  Catholic 
faith  and  were  at  last  stranded. 

Why  the  name  '  Ebionites '  was  given  to  those 
Judaeo-Christian  sects  is  not  very  clear.  The 
tendency  of  the  Church  Fathers  was  to  trace  back 
such  sects  as  the  Ebionites  to  a  personal  founder. 
Tertullian  (rfe  Prcescr.  Hmr.)  in  the  3rd  cent, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  currency  to 
this  view,  which  was  held  also  by  Epiphanius 
(Hcer.  XXX.  \.  17),  who,  without  much  critical 
judgment,  regards  Ebion  ('callidus  ille  serpens 
animoque  mendicus ')  as  the  author  of  the  heresy. 
This  explanation,  which  is  without  foundation,  has 
been  abandoned  in  modem  times,  though  Hilgenf  eld 
advocated  it  (Ketzergesch,  422  f.).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Heb. 
p'3K,  'poor.'  But,  while  this  is  clear,  it  is  not 
equally  clear  on  what  ground  the  Ebionites  were 
so  designated.  The  name  gave  scope  for  '  Patristic 
scorn,'  and  its  bearers  were  denounced  for  poverty 
of  intellect,  poverty  of  faith,  or  poverty  of  Christo- 
logy  (Origen,  c.  CeUum,  ii.  1 ;  cf.  de  Princip.  iv.  22, 
and.  in  Matth.  I.  xvi.  12,  t<() 'E/3iwrai<() /coi  irToixevovTi 
repl  TT)v  els  'Irjaouv  irlaTiv).  Though  the  designation 
gave  a  convenient  handle  for  Patristic  sarcasms, 
it  is  improbable  that  its  origin  was  so  subtle.  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  it  was  originally  a  nick- 
name given  by  the  Jews  to  describe  those  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  who  actually  were  among  the  poorer  classes. 
The  epithet,  given  originally  m  contempt,  came  to 
be  used  by  Jewish  Christians  themselves,  and 
gloried  in,  as  describing  sufficiently  a  characteristic 
of  their  order.  By  and  by  it  lost  its  original 
signifiance,  as  names  do  ;  and  in  course  of  time  it 
came  to  describe  the  sections  of  Jewish  Christians 
who  either  failed  to  advance  towards  Catholicity 
or  receded  into  more  or  less  of  antagonism  to  it. 

2.  Origin  of  sect. — When  we  endeavour  to 
account  historically  for  the  pseudo-Jewish-CIiris- 
tians  known  as  Ebionites,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  well-known  facts  in  the  nature  and 
history  of  Judaism.  Judaism,  with  its  inheritance 
from  the  past,  and  its  altogether  unique  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Law,  was  essentially  a  national 
religion.  It  might  become  the  soil  in  which  there 
shoiild  gi-ow  a  Catholic  faith,  but  in  itself  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  was  intensely  particularistic 
and  national.  From  the  records  of  the  NT  we  see 
how  there  arose  a  form  of  faith,  known  as  Jewish 
Christianity.  In  substance  this  was  an  endeavour 
to  combine  what  was  characteristic  in  Judaism 
with  a  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Sou  of 
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God,  and  tlie  Saviour  of  the  world.  To  begin  with, 
this  Jewisli  Christianity  must  liave  held,  as  one  of 
it«  prcsu])positions,  that  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  was  necessary  to  Christianity  (cf. 
Harnack,  Uist.  of  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.,  i.  289) ;  and, 
so  far  as  wc  can  trace  its  history,  this  remained 
one  of  its  characteristics,  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
some  Jewish  Christians  were  much  more  tolerant 
than  others.  How,  then,  did  this  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity develop  in  contact  with  the  facts  of  liist-ory  ? 

If  M'o  read  aright  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  we  see  in  it  the  gradual  process  whereby 
Cnristianity  freed  itself  from  the  swaddling  bands 
of  Judaism — a  process  which  was  not  achieved 
without  struggle.  To  the  first  leaders  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church  the  truth  was  not  always  clear 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  independent  of 
Mosaism.  The  first  concession  \vrang  from  Jewish 
Christians  was  that,  while  the  Law  was  binding  on 
themselves  as  Jews  bom,  it  was  not  essential  for 
Gentile  Christianity  to  observe  its  enactments. 
That  concession  was  the  emancipating  act  of  the 
Jerusalem  conference,  and  it  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  labours  and  propaganda  of  St.  Paul. 
While  the  work  and  the  teaching  of  the  latter  were 
intelligible  to  the  spiritually-minded  men  at  the 
head  of  the  Jenisalem  Church,  and,  however 
revolutionary,  were  accepted  by  them,  it  by  no 
means  followed  that  they  were  intelligible  or 
acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  Jews  who  had  become 
converts  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  This  is  clear 
from  tlie  hostility  which  dogged  St.  Paul's  foot- 
steps from  city  to  city  ;  and  it  becomes  clearer  in 
after-history,  when  that  hostility  developed  into 
Ebionism,  which  is  simply  the  residuum  of  the 
struggles  and  heart-burnings  of  the  age  when  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  shook  ofi'  the  trammels  of 
Judaism. 

At  this  point  we  are  able  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  the  national  upheaval  which  ended  in 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  It  was  an  age  of 
passion,  perplexity,  and  agitation ;  an  age  when 
extreme  men  clamoured  for  extreme  views ;  an  age 
which  naturally  gave  birth  to  sectarianism.  After 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  Christian  Church  was 
re-constituted  at  Pella ;  but  it  was  a  changed 
Church.  The  Jewish  element  in  it  had  ceased  to 
be  predominant.  The  passing  away  of  the  Temple, 
the  rude  triumph  of  the  Gentile,  and  the  cruel 
hands  that  had  been  laid  on  the  sacred  memorials 
of  the  past  combined  to  cause  a  shock  under  which 
Mosaic  ritual  staggered.  Further,  at  Pella  the 
Church  was  recruited  from  the  Essenes,  and  an 
Essene  element  began  to  penetrate  it.  By  and  by 
the  Church  came  back  to  Jerusalem ;  and  then 
came  a  final  crash.  Under  Hadrian  the  Jews 
rebelled  ;  Bar  Cocliba  led  a  forlorn  hope  (a.d.  132) ; 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Jerusalem  ;  sacrifices 
were  prohibited ;  jElia  Capitolina  was  founded 
(A.D.  138) ;  and  in  place  of  the  old  Judaism,  which 
in  turn  hsid  yielded  to  Judceo-Christianity,  there 
was  a  Church  presided  over  by  a  Gentile  bishop — 
a  Church  in  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  become 
one.  Jewish  Christianity  had  passed ;  and  those 
who  still  clung  to  their  national  forms,  and  tried 
to  combine  them  with  a  belief  in  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  were  driven  into  heresy.  When  the 
Church  di8card,s  a  belief  which  it  has  outgro\vn, 
the  tendency  of  those  who  retain  that  belief  is  to 
become  heretical.  The  Church  having  outgrown 
Jewish  Christianity,  Judteo-Christians  tenfcl  to 
return  to  Judaism.  The  time  came  when  Judaism 
simply  masqueraded  in  the  guise  of  Christianity. 
'  Ortho<loxy,  when  left  behind  by  the  culture  of 
the  age,  and  deserted  by  ]iublic  opinion,  becomes 
heresy'  (Hose;  see  Hagenbaoh,  Hist,  of  Doctrines, 
i.  68). 

II.  Forks  of  Ebioa  ism.— When  we  begin  to 


inquire  narrowly  into  the  divisions  of  the  sect,  we 
encounter  considerable  difficulties.  These  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  Fathers  on  whom  we  rely 
for  our  information  are  not  agreed  as  to  who  were 
or  were  not  Ebionites,  and  as  to  what  precisely 
constituted  the  here.sy  of  Ebionism.  Probably 
at  one  jieriod  the  nicknames  '  Ebionites '  and 
*  Nazarenes '  were  given  indiscriminately  to  Judseo- 
Christians.  When  the  names  lost  their  original 
significance,  and  when  Jewish  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  sense  passed  away,  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  say  what  or  where  were  the  heretics  to 
whom  the  designation  '  Ebionites '  had  come  to  be 
applied.  Moreover,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
these  obscure  sects  were  found  in  places  as  far 
apart  as  Syria  and  Rome,  and  that  writers  had  few 
facilities  for  exact  verification,  it  can  be  understood 
that  divergences  in  description  were  liable  to  creep 
inv  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  testimony  is  singularly  consistent. 

We  may  begin  with  a  passafi:e  from  Justin  Martyr  in  the 
middJe  of  tiie  2nd  cent.,  wlio,  in  nis  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  tells 
us  that  in  his  day  there  were  two  distinct  classes  of  Jewish 
Christians.  The  one  observed  the  Mosaic  Law  themselves,  but 
associated  with  believing  Gentiles,  and  did  not  insist  on  the 
observance  of  the  Law  by  them.  The  other  class  refused  to  have 
fellowship  with  Gentile  "Christians  until  they  had  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  Law  (DiaL  c.  Tryph.  ch,  xlvii.). 
Thus,  we  find  the  antagonism,  already  apparent  in  the  NT, 
perpetuated  and  intensitied  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century. 
One  section  of  Judjeo-Christianity  had  a  tendency  towards  a 
Catholic  faith,  the  other  had  a  tendency  back  to  Judaism  ;  and 
in  following  this  tendency  the  second  class  fell  out  of  the 
Catholic  movement  and  became  heretical.  Probably  Justin 
had  in  view  the  developed  tendency  of  the  second  class  when, 
in  ch.  xlviii.  of  the  Diatogiie,  he  refers  to  some  of  the  Jewish 
race  who  'admit  that  He  [our  Lord]  is  Christ,  while  holding 
Him  to  be  man  of  men.'  Subsequent  writers  describe  these 
Jewish  Christians  of  Justin  as  *  Ebionites,'  and  ^ive  to  the 
tolerant  section  the  name  '  Nazarenes.'  'The  distinction  was 
clear  in  the  4th  cent,  to  Epiphanius  (Uoer.  xxix.),  and  to 
Jerome.  The  latter  found  the  Nazarenes  dwelling  in  Peraea 
bej'ond  Jordan,  and  classed  them  with  the  Ebionites,  although 
they  held  to  the  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Divine  Sonship;  *dum 
volunt  et  Judaei  esse  et  Christian!,  neo  Judaei  sunt,  neo  Ohris- 
tiani '  (Ep,  US  ad  August,  c.  13). 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  writers  who  follow  Justin,  towards 
the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  and  the  first  half  of  the  3rd, — Irenasus, 
Hippolytus,  and  Tcrtullian, — there  is  only  one  section  of  Ebion- 
ites known,  viz.  those  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord, 
IrensBUS,  in  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  is  the  first  to  use  the  name 
Ebioiuei  (i.  xxvi.  2,  ni.  xi.  7,  m.  xv.  1,  xxi.  1,  iv.  xxxiii.  4,  v. 
i.  3X  He  is  closely  followed  by  Hippolytus  {Hcer.  \u.  S4 ;  cf. 
Tert.  de  Prtxscr.  Iloer.  33),  while  Origen  in  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent,  has  several  references  to  the  Ebionites.  In  one  he 
says :  '  Those  Jews  who  have  received  Jesus  as  Christ  are  called 
by  the  name  of  Ebionites'  (c.  Cels.  ii.  1).  In  another  he  makes 
reference  to  the  Ebionites  as  'deriving  their  name  from  the 
poverty  of  their  intellect '  (de  Princip.  iv.  22).  In  a  third  refer- 
ence, he  writes  of  'the  twofold  sect  of  Ebionites  [ol  fiirrot 
'EpiuvoZoi],  who  either  acknowledge  with  us  that  Jesus  was 
born  of  a  virgin,  or  deny  tliis,  and  maintain  that  He  was  be- 
gotten  like  other  human  beings '  (c.  Cets.  v.  61).  This  is  so  far 
clear,  and  Origen's  distinction  is  entirely  in  agreement  with 
that  of  Jerome,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  in  a 
subsequent  passage  (c.  Cels.  v.  65)  Origen  says  that '  both  classes 
of  Ebionites'  ('^fitoivaloi.  ijUK^Tcpot)  reject  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  somewhat  confused  here,  becAUse 
it  is  clear  from  other  sources  that  the  Nazarenes,  who  held  the 
Virgin  Birth,  did  not  reject  the  Pauline  Epistles.  A  simple  ex- 
planation would  be  that  Origen  had  not  the  same  opportunity 
as  Jerome  of  ascertaining  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Nazarenes 
(cf.  Kit«chl,  Entstehuntj  der  altkath.  Kirche,  1867,  p.  1661). 
Lightfoot  (Coin,  on  Gaiatinnf,  p.  318)  approves  of  the  further 
suggestion  that,  if  originally  the  names'  '  Nazarenes  *  and 
'  Ebionit-cs '  were  applied  to  Jewish  Christians,  it  was  inevitable 
that  some  confusion  should  enter  into  the  Patristic  narratives 
(cf.  RiUchl,  op.  cit.  p.  158). 

If,  then,  we  are  to  accept  Origen's  distinction  (in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Eusebius,  UH  iii.  27),  we  find  that  the  Ebionites 
fall  into  two  classes,  the  first  acknowledging  the  Virgin  Birth, 
the  other  holding  that  Jesus  was  simply  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  'To  the  first  alone  is  the  name  '  Nazarenes '  given  ;  the 
second  class  are  never  kno^vn  except  by  the  name  'Ebionites.' 
There  is  another  form  of  Ebionism  described  to  us  by  Epiphanius 
(licer.  XXX.).  It  is  sometimes  known  as  Essene  or  Gnostic 
Ebionism,  sometimes  as  syncretistic  Judnoo-Christianity.  Apart 
from  Gnostic  inliuences,  therefore,  pseudo-Jewish  Christianity 
appears  in  various  shades  and  forms,  tolerant  or  otherwise — 
forms  known  as  '  Nazarenism '  and  '  Ebionism.'  In  Nozarenism, 
Jewish  Christianity  became  'stationary '(Uhlhom,  PliE^,  art. 
'  Ebioniten ') ;  in  Ebionism,  as  distinct  from  Nazarenism,  it  l»e- 
came  highly  heretical,  and  this  aspect  of  Ebionism  may  be 
described  as  Pharisaic    Under  Gnostic  and  Esseue  iufluenoee, 
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Jewish  Christianity  became  highly  syncretistic,  as  well  as 
heretical.  We  may  group  the  characteristics  of  all  the  Ebion- 
ites  under  the  three  divisions  'Nazarenes,'  'Pharisaic  Ebion- 
ites,'  and  *  Gnostic  Ehionites.'  The  relations  between  the 
different  parties  may  be  outlined  in  a  table,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: 


ing  to  whom  the  views  of  the  Ehionites  corresponded 
closely  with  the  teachings  of  Cerinthus,  whose  per- 
sonality and  influence,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
were  of  great  significance  in  the  history  of  Iieresy. 
In  a  sense  Cerinthus  [q.v.)  may  be  described  as  the 


A.  Gentiles 


B.  Jews 


f(l)  Non-Christian = Heathenism. 
1(2)  Christian         .       .       .       . 


. )         Merged  in 
}  Christian  Church 


'(1)  Christian 


.(2)  Non-Christian— Judaism. 

1.  Nazarenes. — The  authorities  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Nazarenes  are  mainly  Epiphanius 
(Hirr.  xxix.)  and  Jerome  (de  Vir.  lllus.  §  3,  and 
various  passages  in  his  commentaries).  Epiphanius 
includes  the  Nazarenes  in  his  list  of  heretics,  but 
his  account  is  confused ;  and  in  regard  to  their 
Christology  in  particular  he  confesses  that  he  does 
not  know  much  [Hcer.  xxix.  7).  He  is  aware,  how- 
ever, that  the  Nazarenes  were  execrated  by  the 
Jews,  and  that  they  used  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
complete  (evayyi\iov  vXrjp^trTaTOf)  in  Hebrew  {ib.  9). 
According  to  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  these  Naza- 
renes were  to  be  found  in  the  4th  cent,  mainly 
about  Pella  beyond  Jordan.  Jerome  had  unusual 
facilities  for  knowing  about  them,  and,  when  we 

Eiece  together  the  various  passages  in  which  we 
ave  any  account  of  them  (cf.  Schliemann,  Clement, 
p.  445  ff. ),  we  learn  that  they  entertained  the  fol- 
lowing beliefs.  They  accepted  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  holding  that  He  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  They  admitted  the  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul 
(cf.  Jerome,  in  Is.  III.  ix.  1,  '  qui  novissimus  Aposto- 
lorum  omnium  fuit').  Although  they  wished  to 
remain  Jews  tliemselves  and  to  retain  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Law,  they  did  not  desire  to  bind 
these  obligations  on  Gentile  Christians,  nor  did 
they  refuse  to  have  fellowship  with  them.  They 
mourned  over  the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  eagerly  looked  for  the  time  when  the  Jews 
who  loved  them  not  should  believe  in  Christ.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  their  Christology,  except  that, 
as  compared  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Christ, 
it  was  primitive  and  undeveloped.  They  held  to 
the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ.  They  described 
Him  as  'the  first-bom  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  The 
Holy  Spirit  was  the  n-/iTiiip'Iri<rou  from  the  hour  of 
His  birth.  At  His  baptism  the  'omnia  fons  Spiritus 
Sancti'  descended  on  Jesus  (Jerome,  Com.  in  Is. 

IV.  xi.  1).  It  is  difficult  to  describe  such  an  indefi- 
nite Christology,  but  probably  Domer  is  right 
when  he  says  :  '  They  did  not  hold  a  pre-existing 
hyposta-sia  of  the  Divine  in  Christ,  but  only  His 
pre-existence  in  God  generally  and  His  Spirit' 
{Person  of  Christ,  I.  i.  193).  Anyhow,  it  is  clear 
that,  while  their  view  of  Christ  had  risen  far  above 
Judai-im  and  had  not  degenerated  into  Pharisaic 
Ebionism,  it  had  not  developed  into  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  It  was  an  arrested  belief.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  tliat  the 
work  called  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
written  not  long  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
while  the  memory  of  that  event  was  fresh,  belongs 
to  the  circle  of  the  Nazarenes.  This  is  the  view  of 
Ritschl  (Entsteh.  d.  altkath.  Kirc/ie,  p.  172)  and  of 
Lightfoot  {Gal.  p.  319  ft".);  Ritschl,  indeed,  holds 
that  the  author  was  a  Nazarene  {op.  cit.  p.  173). 

2.  Pharisaic  (non-Gnostic)  Ebionism.— (1)  Onr 
authorities  for  this  form  of  Ebionism  are  chiefly 
the  following :  Irenseus  {adv.  Hcer.  I.  xxvi.,  ill.  xv., 

V.  iii.);  Hippolytus  {Ha;r.  vii.  22,  x.  18);  Epi- 
phanius (Hwr.  XXX.);  Eusebius  {HE  Wi.^);  Ter- 
tnliian  {ile  Prwscr.  xlviii.);  and  Theodoret  (//<Er. 
Fab.  ii.  2).    Onr  first  authority  is  Iren^ns,  accord- 


{ Non-heretical  sJudsco-Christianity J  after  a.d.  138. 
({a)  Those  who  accepted  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus,  \  _  «-„,„_.«.„ 
Heretical  with  undeveloped  Christology  .  .  .  f -aazarenes. 
J  (6)  Those  who  accepted  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  denied  1  =:  Pharisaic 
1            Virgin  Birth,  and  hated  St.  Paul       .       .       ,  /        Ehionites. 

1(0  Those  who  became  gnosticized       .       .       .       .j^'^SnTf^?.'"""" 


father  of  heresy.     The  views  of  Cerinthus  are  thus 
stated  by  Irenieus : 

'He  represented  Jesus  as  having  not  been  bora  of  a  virgin, 
but  as  being  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  generation,  while  he  nevertheless  was 
more  righteous,  prudent,  and  wise  than  other  men.  Moreover, 
after  his  baptism,  Christ  descended  upon  him  in  the  fonn  of 
a  dove  from  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  then  he  proclaimed  the 
unknown  Father,  and  performed  miracles.  But  at  last  Christ 
departed  from  Jesus,  and  then  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again, 
while  Christ  remained  impassible,  inasmuch  as  ho  was  a  spiritual 
being '(Iren.  i.  xxvi. ;  Hipp.  vii.  21). 

With  tliese  views  of  Cerinthus  the  Pharisaic 
Ehionites  agreed.  In  their  Christology  they  further 
taught  that '  Jesus  was  justified  by  fulfilling  the 
Law.  And  therefore  it  was  that  he  was  named 
Christ  of  God,  and  Jesus,  since  not  one  of  the  rest 
[of  mankind]  had  observed  completely  the  Law. 
For,  if  any  otlier  had  fulfilled  the  commandments 
in  the  Law,  he  would  have  been  that  Christ'  (Hipp, 
vii.  22).  Further,  according  to  Hippolytus,  they 
alleged  'that  thev  themselves  also,  when  in  like 
manner  they  fulfil  [the  Law],  are  able  to  become 
Christs ;  for  they  a.ssert  that  our  Lord  Himself  was 
a  man  in  a  like  sense  with  all'  (Hipp.  vii.  22). 
Apart  from  their  Christology,  we  learn  that  the 
Pharisaic  Ehionites  rigorously  adhered  to  the 
Mosaic  Law  ;  that  they  used  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew  only ;  that  they  repudiated  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  and,  indeed,  that  tliey  were  so 
Judaic  in  their  style  of  life  that  they  even  adored 
Jerusalem  as  if  it  were  the  house  of  God  (Iren. 
I.  xxvi.). 

(2)  From  what  is  thus  told  us  by  Irenoeus  and 
Hippolytus  we  can  gather  an  accurate  conception 
of  the  general  character  of  Pharisaic  Ebionism. 
It  was  a  mutilated  Christianity,  false  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Christ  in  whom  it  professed  to  believe.  Its 
adherents  were  true  to  the  monotheism  of  the  OT, 
but,  when  they  refused  to  harmonize  the  Person  of 
Christ  with  historical  monotheism,  tliey  became 
false  both  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  OT.  They  betrayed  the  soil  in 
which  their  teaching  was  bred  by  their  clinging  to 
the  Law,  their  exclusion  of  the  Gentiles,  their 
ostracism  of  St.  Paul,  and  their  reverence  for  Jeru- 
salem. They  showed  also  their  Pharisaism  in  their 
denial  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  in  jilace 
of  which  they  put  His  baptism.  Their  Christology 
contains  certain  speculative  elements  which  show 
influences  outside  Judaism.  Indeed,  thus  form  of 
Ebionism,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  certain  vitality  and 
power  of  progress,  though  the  progress  was  in  the 
wrong  direction— away  from  tlie  Catholic  faith, 
not  towards  it. 

Not  much  need  be  added  from  subsequent  writers  to  com- 
plete the  picture  as  it  is  given  us  by  IrcnKUs  and  Hippolytns. 
Epiphanius,  however,  ^ives  a  few  details  which  may  be  referred 
to.  We  learn  from  hun  that  Pharisaic  Ehionites  were  nmoh 
more  widely  scattered  than  the  Nazarenes,  who  were  found 
mauily  in  the  ncighljourhood  of  Pella.  Pharisaic  Ebionism  had 
travelled  as  far  as  Kome  (Uar.  xxx.  18).  We  learn,  also,  from 
Epiphanius  something  of  the  silly  scurrilities  in  which  the 
Ebiomtes  indulged  about  the  Apostle  Paul.  They  circulated 
the  story  that  he  was  really  a  Gentile  by  birth,  who,  after 
coming  to  Jerusalem,  endeavoured  to  marry  the  high  priest's 
daughter,  but  failed,  even  though  he  had  become  a  proselyte. 
Ills  wounded  vanity,  according  to  the  Ehionites,  drove  him  into 
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bitter  b<»tlUtjr  to  the  Jcn-a  (//or.  xxx.  18,  26).  Wc  hare  teen 
tlut  then  Pharia&ic  Ebionit«<  used  a  Oospol  of  Matthew,  and 
EpiphaniuD  givoe  u»  an  intereeting  glimpse  of  the  Baptism  nar- 
rative in  the  recension  ol  the  Ootqiel  used  by  them.  The  most 
•trilLing  point  is  the  account  of  the  voicea  heard  from  heaven  at 
the  baptism  of  Jesus :  '  Thou  art  my  beloved  son  ;  in  thee  I  am 
well  pleased ' ;  and  again  :  '  I  have  this  day  begotten  thee ' 
{HiBT.  xxx.  13).  Thus,  the  Baptism  narrative,  as  given  in  the 
Ebionitic  recension  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  was  clearly  meant  to 
ihow  that  the  day  of  the  Christ-birth  dated  only  from  the 
baptism.  Then  only  did  Jesus  reach  the  dignity  of  Messiabship 
(ef.  Justin,  Diai.  o.  Tryph.  eta.  xlix.X 

(3)  Certainly  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Pharisaic  Ebionism  was  its  Christology.  The  life 
of  tlie  Jesus  whom  it  recognized  as  the  Christ  fell 
into  two  distinct  and  clearly  defined  parts.  At  the 
point  of  cleavage  stood  the  baptism.  Up  to  the 
moment  of  His  baptism  Jesus  was  a  man,  on 
the  level  of  common  numanity,  and  inheriting  the 
tendency  of  human  nature  to  sin.  His  sonship  up 
to  tlie  point  of  His  baptism  was  purely  ethical,  and 
along  the  line  of  that  ethical  sonsliip  it  was  possible, 
so  the  Ebionites  said,  for  any  man  to  be  a  Christ. 
Jesus  was  pre-eminent,  in  that  first  part  of  His  life, 
for  virtue.  He  was,  like  other  men,  justified 
through  the  Law,  but  so  pre-eminent  was  He  '  in 
justice,  prudence,  and  wisdom'  that  He  became 
worthy  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  at  His  baptism  that 
seal  of  worthiness  was  placed  on  Him.  It  was  His 
birthday  as  Messiah.  Then  did  He  become  worthy 
to  be  the  Messiah,  and  then  only  did  He  Himself 
become  conscious  that  He  was  tne  Messiah ;  for, 
at  that  moment  when  the  voice  from  heaven  said, 
'  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee,'  there  descended 
on  Jesus,  and  entered  into  Him,  a  new  power,  viz. 
the  Christ.  This  power  was  not  God,  and  could 
not  be  God,  for  God  was  infinitely  supreme  and 
could  not  stoop  to  union  with  a  man.  Ebionism 
at  this  point  returns  to  the  monotheism,  in  all  its 
rigidity,  which  it  conceived  to  be  the  master- 
thought  of  Judaism.  What  then  was  this  power  ? 
It  was  not  God,  but,  though  created,  it  had  'a 
proper  pre-existing  hypostasis.'  This  power  was 
the  Christ,  who  entered  into  union  with  Jesus,  not 
to  redeem  the  world,  but  to  be  the  prophet  of  a 
new  order,  and  to  make  known  the  Father.  Then 
only,  after  the  Christ  had  united  with,  and  entered 
into,  the  man  Jesus,  was  He  able  to  perform 
miracles.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  kept  clear,  in 
connexion  with  Pharisaic  Ebionism,  that  the  office 
of  the  Christ,  so  united  with  Jesus,  was  not  re- 
demptive, but  prophetic.  The  union  of  the  Christ, 
who  was  no  mere  impersonal  power,  with  the  man 
Jesus  was  not  an  indis.soluble  union,  for  the  Christ 
before  the  death  of  Jesus  departed  from  Him. 
Only  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again  ;  the  Christ  had 
re-ascended  and  returned  to  'His  own  Pleroma' 
(Iren.  ill.  xi.  1 ;  and  cf.  Lightfoot,  Colossians,  p. 
264  f.). 

It  is  clear  that  Gnosticism  had  already  begun  its 
work  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
If,  according  to  Gnostic  speculation,  matter  was 
essentially  evil,  it  was  impossible  that  a  spiritual 
Being,  such  as  God,  could  come  into  union  with  it ; 
and  therefore  the  way  must  be  found  by  the  in- 
dwelling for  a  time  in  Jesus  of  One  who  wa-s  above 
the  angels  and  a  created  power.  Thus  Gnosticism 
passed  over  into  Jewish  Christianity  in  the  form  of 
Ebionism,  the  link  being  Cerinthus. 

3.  Gnostic  pr  Essene  Ebionism.— This  form  of 
Ebionism  may  be  described  (as  by  Harnack)  as 
syncretistic  Jewiih  Christianity.  It  is  differenti- 
ated from  Pharisaic  Ebionism  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  incorporate<i  in  it  elements  which  were  not 
indigenous  to  Jewish  soil.  But  the  problem  is 
not  altogether  simple — to  trace,  either  as  to  their 
origin  or  as  to  their  character,  the  speculative  ele- 
ments which  are  found  in  this  type  of  Ebionism. 
The  chief  authority  for  a  knowledge  of  these 
Gnostic  Ebionites  is  Epiphaniu8(//«er.  xix.,xxx.). 


Characteristics  of  their  teaching  are  found  also  in 
Hippolytus  {ffeer.  ix.  8-12,  Clark's  tr.),  Origen 
(Euseb.  HE  vi.  38),  and  the  pseudo-Clementines. 

(1)  We  may  best  approach  Gnostic  Ebionism 
through  the  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  to  whom  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  This  hercsiarch  was 
a  Jew,  'disciplined  in  the  teaching  of  the  Egyp- 
tians'(Hipp.  Hair.  vii.  21,  x.  17),  and  the  sphere 
of  his  activity  was  in  proconsular  Asia  (Iren.  i. 
XX  vi. ;  Epiph.  ff(er.  xxviii.  1).  From  what  we  have 
already  seen  of  his  teaching,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
Ebionitic.  He  held  the  obligation  of  the  Law ; 
he  repudiated  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul;  he  rejected 
the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  taught 
the  millennial  reign  of  the  Messiah  in  Jerusalem. 

The  one  point  in  which  his  teaching  departed  from  typical 
Pharisaic  Ebionism  was  in  regard  to  his  doctrine  of  creation. 
Cerinthus  taught  tliat '  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  primary 
God,  but  by  a  certain  power  far  separated  .  .  .  from  that 
Principality  who  is  supreme  over  the  universe,  and  ignorant  of 
him  who  is  above  all '  (Iren.  I.  xxvi.).  According  to  Oerinthus, 
an  immense  gulf  yawned  between  God  and  this  world.  He 
bridged  it  by  the  conception  of  a  power,  interior  to  God  and 
ignorant  of  Him,  the  world-maker  or  demiurge  (cf.  Lightfoot, 
Col.  p.  1079. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Ilist.  ii.  429.,  Bohn's  ed.  1860-S8). 
The  affinity  of  this  conception  of  a  demiurge  with  Gnostic 
speculations  on  the  evil  inherent  in  the  physical  world  is  ap- 
parent. In  Cerinthus  we  have  the  first  historical  representative 
of  Gnostic  speculation  linked  with  Judieo-Christianit.v.  He  seta 
forth  a  teaching  which  is  certainly  heretical  Jewish  Christianity 
or  Pharisaic  Ebionism ;  but  on  that  teaching  he  has  grafted  a 
speculation  which  is  certainly  not  Jewish.  When  the  tendency 
thus  shown  in  Cerinthus — the  tendency,  namely,  to  incorporate 
with  Jewish  Christianity  speculative  elements  not  indigenous  to 
Jewish  soil— is  further  developed,  we  have  Gnoatic  Ebumisjn. 

(2)  The  character  of  Gnostic  Ebionism  may  be 
ascertained  from  Epiphanius,  though  his  account 
is  somewhat  confused.  We  learn,  however,  that 
these  Ebionites  agreed  with  those  of  the  Pharisaic 
type  in  holding  the  validity  of  the  Law,  especially 
of  circumcision  and  the  feabbath,  in  repudiating 
St.  Paul,  and  in  denying  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Epiph.  JI(er.  xxx.  2,  4,  16).  Their  Christ- 
ology was  not  uniform,  and  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
Some  of  them  affirmed  that  Adam  and  Christ  were 
one.  Others  regarded  Christ  as  a  spiritual  Being, 
created  before  all  things,  and  higher  than  the 
angels.  This  spiritual  Being  descended  in  Adam, 
was  made  visible  in  the  patriarchs,  and  at  last 
clothed  with  Adam's  body,  came  to  earth,  suflered 
on  the  cross,  rose  again,  and  ascended  back  to 
heaven  (Hmr.  xxx.  3,  16).  We  learn,  further,  that 
they  spoke  of  Christ  as  '  the  successor  of  Moses ' — 
the  only  prophet  whom  they  recognized.  Christ 
was  '  the  Prophet  of  Truth.  Jesus  himself  \ias  a 
mere  man,  who,  because  of  super-excellent  virtue, 
deserved  to  be  described  as  Son  of  God  {Hcbt.  xxx. 
18 ;  cf.  Ritschl,  op.  cit.  p.  211 ;  Harnack,  Hist,  of 
Dogma,  i.  309).  Christianity,  therefore,  with  these 
Ebionites  was  simply  true  Mosaism,  and  Christ  was 
the  successor  of  tlie  prophet  of  Sinai.  The  only 
part  of  the  OT  which  they  accepted  was  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  even  it  only  in  part.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  their  treatment  of  the  OT 
was  their  rejection  of  the  whole  sacrificial  system. 
In  their  recension  of  Matthew's  Gospel  (which 
Gospel  alone  they  accepted)  they  made  Christ  give, 
as  one  of  the  objects  of  His  coming,  the  abrogation 
of  the  sacrificial  system  {Hmr.  xxx.  16  :  ^\0ov  Kara- 
Xu(70t  tAs  dwrtaSf  Kal  ii.v  fiij  xatj^tjirde  tou  Odetv,  ou 
vaiacTai.  i<p'  iiiCiv  t)  ipyi).  Further,  they  were 
vegetarians  and  ascetics.  They  refused  to  partake 
of  flesli  or  wine,  taking  as  their  pattern  St.  Peter, 
whose  food,  they  said,  was  bread  and  olives  (Hcer. 
xxx.  15 ;  cf.  Clem.  Homilies,  xii.  6).  They  also 
followed  St.  Peter  in  his  custom  of  daily  lustra- 
tions (Hcer.  xxx.  15,  21).  The  Lord's  Supper  they 
partook  of  with  bread  and  water  {ib.  16).  Their 
asceticism  on  the  point  of  marriage  was  originally 
strict,  but  it  had  been  modified  so  much  in  course 
of  time  that  the  majority  of  them  esteemed  mar- 
riage highly  (»6.  2 ;  cf.  Clem.  Horn.  iii.  68). 
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If,  then,  we  take  the  picture  of  these  Ebionites, 
as  given  us  by  Epiphanius,  we  note  at  once  that 
they  have  departed  from  the  Pharisaic  type  in 
three  pronounced  directions :  (a)  their  Christ- 
ology,  wliile  fundamentally  alike,  is  mixed  with 
elements  of  Gnostic  speculation ;  (6)  their  asceti- 
cism is  rigid,  except  on  the  point  of  marriage  ;  (c) 
for  their  abandonment  of  the  sacrificial  system 
the  annals  of  Pharisaism  contain  neither  precedent 
nor  preparation. 

(3)  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  these  diver- 
gences from  Pharisaic  Ebionism  ?  The  problem  is 
intricate,  but  the  solution  seems  clear.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  influences  incorporated  in 
the  form  of  Ebionism  we  are  considering  come 
through  Essenism.  In  this  article  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
characteristics,  origin,  or  history  of  the  Essenes 
(see  art.  Essenes),  nor  need  we  concern  ourselves 
with  the  perplexing  questions  arising  round  this 
sect,  so  well  described  as  'the  great  enigma  of 
Hebrew  history'  (Lightfoot,  Colossians,  p.  82). 
It  will  be  sufticient  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Essenes,  as  these  are  indi- 
cated by  our  primary  authorities  (mainly  Philo, 
Quod  omnis  probus  liber,  §  12  f.  ;  Josephns,  BJ 11. 
viii.  2-13,  Ant.  XVIU.  i.  5 ;  and  Pliny,  HN  v.  17). 
These  characteristics  may  be  given  in  the  words  of 
Josephus,  which  are  followed  closely  by  Hippoly  tus 
{Hatr.  ix.  13-22) : 

*  These  Essenes  reject  pleasures  as  an  evil,  but  esteem  conti- 
nence and  the  conquest  over  our  passions  to  he  virtue.  They 
neglect  wedlock,  but  choose  out  other  persons'  children  while 
they  are  pliable  and  fit  for  learning '  {liJ  ll.  viii.  5  2).  '  These 
persons  are  despisera  of  riches.  .  .  .  There  is,  as  it  were,  one 
patrimony  among  all  the  brethren '  (§  3).  *  As  for  their  piety 
toward  God,  it  is  very  extraordinary ;  for  before  sun-rising  they 
speak  not  a  word  about  profane  matters,  but  put  up  certain 
prayers,  which  they  have  received  from  their  forefathers,  as  if 
they  made  a  supplication  for  its  rising  '  (J  5).  After  describing 
their  daily  bath  m  cold  water,  and  their  measured  eating  and 
drinking,  Josephus  says:  'They  dispense  their  anger  after  a 
jtut  manner,  and  restrain  their  passion  *  (§  6).  *  They  inquire 
mfter  mch  root«  and  medicinal  stones  as  may  cure  their  dis- 
tempers* (§  6).  He  further  says  that  novices  are  tried  for 
three  years.  '  If  he  [the  novice]  appear  to  be  worthy,  they  then 
admit  him  into  their  society.  And  before  he  is  allowed  to 
touch  their  common  food,  he  is  obliged  to  take  tremendous 
oaths  .  .  .  and  that  he  will  neither  conceal  anything  from 
those  of  his  own  sect,  nor  discover  any  of  their  doctrines  to 
others,  no  not  though  any  one  should  compel  him  so  to  do  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life  .  .  .  and  will  equally  preserve  the  books 
belonging  to  their  sect,  and  the  names  of  the  angels'  (§  7). 
'  What  tiiey  most  of  all  honour,  after  Ood  Himself,  is  the  name 
of  their  legislaU)r  [Moses],  whom  if  any  one  blaspheme  he  is 
punished  capitally '  (|  »).  '  They  are  stricter  than  any  other  of 
the  Jews  in  resting  from  their  labours  on  the  seventh  day' (§  9). 
*They  contemn  the  miseries  of  life,  and  are  above  pain  by  the 
generosity  of  their  mind  '  (§  10).  Their  doctrine  of  anthropology, 
according  to  Josephus,  is  '  that  Inxliea  are  corruptible,  and  that 
the  matter  they  are  made  of  is  not  permanent,  but  that  the 
souls  are  immortal,  and  continue  for  ever*  (§  11).  Josephus, 
further,  tells  us  that  'there  is  another  order  of  Essenes  who 
agree  with  the  rest  as  to  their  way  of  living,  and  customs,  and 
laws,  but  differ  from  them  in  the  point  of  marriage'  (5  13).  In 
another  passage  he  makes  this  remark :  '  The  doctrine  of  the 
Essenes  is  this,  that  all  things  are  best  ascribed  to  Ood.  They 
teach  the  immortality  of  souls,  and  esteem  that  the  rewards  of 
righteousness  are  to  be  earnestly  striven  for,  and  when  they 
■end  what  they  have  dedicated  to  God  into  the  temple,  they  do 
not  offer  sacrifices,  because  they  have  more  pure  lustrations  of 
their  own '  {Ant.  xviil.  i.  5). 

Much  of  what  Josephus  records  is  confirmed 
by  Philo,  and  a  single  remark  may  be  quoted 
from  Pliny  :  '  There  flock  to  them  from  afar  many 
who,  wearied  of  battling  with  the  rough  sea  of  life, 
drift  into  their  system  (//iV^  v.  17).  We  are  able, 
without  further  detail,  to  understand  the  leading 
chareicteristics  of  the  Essenes.  They  were  brethren 
of  a  common  order — an  order  characterized  by  a 
rigid  asceticism,  more  especially  in  regard  to  food 
and  marriage.  They  cultivated  medicinal  and 
magical  knowledge.  They  preserved  their  books 
with  alisolute  secrecy.  Their  devotion  to  Mosnism 
was  fervent.  They  practised  a  rudimentary  sun- 
worship.  They  rejected  animal  sacrifices.  They 
believM  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  only.    On 


one  side,  they  were  true  to  their  Jewish  faith,  for, 
in  their  regard  for  Moses  and  the  Law  and  the 
Sabbath,  they  were  simply  '  Pharisees  in  a  super- 
lative degree '  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  ii.  210).  But,  on 
the  other  side,  in  the  secrecy  of  their  monastic  life, 
in  their  scorn  of  marriage,  in  their  incipient  sun- 
worship,  in  their  magical  arts,  in  their  rejection 
of  animal  sacrifice,  and  in  their  anthropology  and 
doctrine  of  immortality  they  show  remarkable  and 
emphatic  divergences  from  the  Pharisaic  type  of 
Judaism,  and  such  an  influence  from  extraneous 
tendencies  of  thought  that  Essenism  may  deser»'- 
edly  be  called  Gnostic  Judaism ;  and  one  has  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  it  could  be  wholly  a  growth 
from  Jewish  soil  (as  Frankel),  although  it  may  be 
that  it  was  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal Jewish  priesthood  (as  Ritschl).  It  is  not 
material  for  us  to  inquire  here  as  to  the  sources  of 
these  foreign  customs  and  tendencies  of  thought — 
whether  from  Pythagorean  sources  (as  Zeller),  or 
from  Parsi  influences  (as  Lightfoot),  or  from  both 
(as  Schiirer).  One  point,  however,  must  be  kept 
in  view :  that  the  Essenes,  in  their  withdrawal  from 
worldly  pursuits,  and  in  their  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  show  the  influence  of  the 
speculative  idea  that  matter  is  essentially  evil 
— an  idea  which  reached  a  full  development  in 
Gnosticism. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  Gnostic  Ebionism, 
in  the  form  we  have  described,  and  as  given  in 
Epiphanius,  has  assimilated  elements  from  Essen- 
ism. Its  asceticism  in  meat  and  in  drink,  its  per- 
sistent rejection  of  sacrifice,  and  its  speculative 
elements  have  come  through  Essenism.  In  the 
matter  of  marriage  the  Ebionites  of  Epiphanius 
go  back  to  Pharisaism,  or  to  that  milder  party  of 
Essenes  to  which  Josephus  refers.  If  it  be  asked 
when  the  combination  could  have  taken  place,  the 
answer  is  clear.  Before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  a 
filtering  down  of  Christian  thought  must  have 
taken  place.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the 
Essenes  disappear  as  a  separate  party,  and  it  ia 
reasonable  to  believe  that  many  of  them  attached 
themselves  to  the  Judieo-Christian  Church  at  Pella, 
observing,  as  they  must  have  done,  the  fulfilment 
before  their  eyes  of  prophecies  uttered  by  Christ 
in  regard  to  the  doom  of  Jerosalem  (cf.  Kitschl, 
op.  cit.  p.  223).  When  they  took  this  step,  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  that  they  left  their 
Essenism  behind  them ;  and  it  would  be  incred- 
ible that  an  order  and  a  system  of  thought  so 
definite  and  so  masterful  as  Essenism  should  have 
been  without  influence  in  the  development  of  Jewish 
Christianity. 

(4)  The  form  of  Ebionism  which  we  have  described 
may  be  illustrated  further  from  the  Book  of  Elkesai 
and  the  pseudo-Clementine  literature.  In  the  one 
we  see  not  merely  the  essential  features  of  Esscne 
Ebionism,  but  the  indications  of  an  effort  to  propa- 
gate the  system  westwards ;  in  the  other  we  see 
Essene  Ebionism  assuming  a  literary  dress.  In  re- 
gard to  both,  while  we  have  the  features  of  Essene 
or  Gnostic  Ebionism,  as  we  have  already  described 
them,  we  seem  to  be  standing  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  non-Christian  and  syncretistic  Judaism,  in  which 
an  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  from  Mosaism  its 
more  national  and  limited  elements,  and  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  world  as  a  universal  religion.  While 
the  book  of  Elkesai  and  the  pseudo-Clementine 
literature  have  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  yet 
in  both  we  discern,  with  some  modifications,  the 
features  of  the  Essene  Ebionism  presented  to  us 
by  Epiphanius.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to 
do  more  than  to  indicate  generally  the  system  of 
thought  in  the  book  of  Elkesai  and  in  the  pseudo- 
Clementines,  witli  their  differences  and  agreements 
one  with  the  other,  and  with  Essene  Ebionism  as 
a  whole.    See,  further,  art.  Elkesaites. 
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The  chief  authority  for  our  knowledg*  of  the  book  of  Ktketm 
ft  Hlppolytus  (Uatr.  Ix.  8-12,  x.  26),  whose  account  is  in  the 
luaiu  oonHrined  by  Epiphaniu»(//ar.  xix.,  xxx.,  llil.)an<l Orison 
(Em.  FIE  vi.  Si),  llippolytus  canie  into  personal  contact  with 
the  Elkcsaitcii,  met  thoin  jiolnt  by  point  In  argument,  and  felt 
DO  little  natistaction  with  himself  over  the  issue.  He  telU  us 
ttttt  In  the  time  of  Callistus  (that  is,  about  the  year  222)  there 
came  to  Home  from  Syria  'one  called  Alcibiades,  a  cunning 
man,  and  full  of  desperation '  (Ucrr.  ix.  8),  who  brought  with 
bhn  a  book,  SUumi,  the  contents  of  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  direct  revelation  by  an  angel.  Alcibiades  asserted  that  the 
angel  was  '  Son  of  God,"  and  with  the  ani;el  went  a  female  called 
'  Iloly  Spirit."  He  also  declared  that '  there  was  preached  unto 
men  a  new  remission  of  sins,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  rei^n ' 
(i.«.  A.D.  100>  Hippolytus characterizes  this  as  the  'operation 
of  a  spurious  spirit,  and  the  invention  of  a  heart  inflated  with 
pride.'  The  book,  according  to  llippolytus,  insisted  on  circum- 
cision and  the  Law.  its  doctrine  of  Christ  was  partly  Judaistic 
and  partly  Gnostic.  It  taught  that  Ohrist  was  bom  as  other 
men,  '  but  that  both  previously  and  that  frequently  again  Ue 
bad  been  born  and  would  be  born '  (ix.  0).  '  [Christ)  would  thus 
appear  and  exist,  undergoing  alternations  of  birth,  and  ha\ing 
Bis  soul  transferred  from  body  to  body.'  Hipjwlytus  further 
tells  us  that  the  Elkesaites  '  devote  themselves  to  [the]  tenets  of 
mathematicians,  and  astrologers,  and  magicians,  as  if  they  were 
brae'  (ix.  9).  The  chief  point  in  the  system  of  Elkemi  was  its 
doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Hii>polytus  gives  us  a  clear 
account  of  its  teaching  on  that  point.  The  book  uught  forgive- 
ness of  sins  on  renewed  baptism  '  in  [the]  name  of  the  Great  and 
Host  High  God,  and  in  [the]  name  of  Uis  Son,  the  Slighty  King,' 
provided,  further,  that  the  person  being  baptized  '  adjure  for 
nimsclf  those  seven  witnes.ses  that  have  been  ilescribed  in  this 
book — the  heaven,  and  the  water,  and  the  holy  spirits,  and  the 
aogels  of  prayer,  and  the  oil,  and  tlie  salt,  and  the  earth'  (ix.  10). 
Such  a  renewed  baptism,  along  with  the  magical  incantations  of 
EVusai,  was  effectual,  not  for  sins  only,  but  for  sickness,  such  as 
oonsumption,  or  for  accidents,  such  as  a  dog-bite.  The  book, 
finally,  enjoined  that  its  mysteries  should  be  kept  secret :  '  Do 
not  recite  this  account  to  all  men,  and  guard  carefully  these 
precepts,  because  all  men  are  not  faithful,  nor  are  all  women 
■tnightforward'  (ix.  12). 

From  the  account  of  the  Elkesaites  thus  given 
by  Hippolytua — an  account  conlirnied  by  Epi- 
pnanius  and  Origen — it  is  clear  that  there  were 
the  strongest  affinities  between  their  tenets  and 
those  of  the  E-ssene  Ebionites.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Elkesaites  were  a  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Essene  Ebionism  (cf.  Bitschl,  op.  cit.  p. 
222).  The  Christology,  which  is  the  surest  test  of 
affinity,  is  in  most  respects  alike.  In  both,  Adam 
and  Christ  are  identified,  and  there  is  the  same 
belief  in  successive  incainations.  The  Elkesaites 
also  agreed  with  the  Essene  Ebionites  in  holding 
the  obligation  of  the  Law,  in  rejection  of  sacrifices 
(with  a  consequent  free  handling  of  the  OT),  hatred 
of  St.  Paul,  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine,  frequent 
lustrations,  approval  of  marriage,  and  secrecy  in 
regard  to  their  books,  customs,  invocations,  and 
ma^cal  rites.  The  peculiar  element  in  the  book 
and  in  the  beliefs  of  the  Elkesaites  is  the  doctrine  of 
forgiveness  through  renewed  baptisms  and  magical 
invocations.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  present  here  a 
heathen  influence,  foreign  to  Jewish  soil.  Uhlhorn 
has  correctly  described  it  as  '  a  strong  heathen 
naturalistic  element'  (art.  '  Elkesaiten,'  m  PRE% 
Probably  this  doctrine  of  forgiveness  through  re- 
newed baptism  was  meant  to  take  the  place  of  the 
OT  sacrifices  (cf.  Clem.  Recog.  i.  39). 

On  the  wliole,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
diiTerences  between  the  Essene  Ebionites  and  the 
Elkesaites  were  small,  practically  the  only  point 
of  divergence  being  the  new  doctrine  of  forgiveness. 
The  roots  of  Elkesaism,  as  of  Essene  Ebionism,  go 
back'  to  that  period  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
which,  according  to  Hegesippus,  was  the  birthday 
of  sectarianism  (Eus.  HE  lii.  32).  In  Elkesai, 
Essene  Ebionism  in  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent., 
and  under  strong  heathen  influences,  took  a  step 
in  a  direction  away  both  from  Judaism  and  from 
Catholic  Christianity,  the  impelling  influence  prob- 
ably being  a  desire  to  commend  its  tenets  to  the 
world  by  the  fiction  of  a  new  revelation.  In  the 
peeudo- Clementine  literature,  as  we  shall  see, 
Essene  Ebionism  develope<l  in  other  directions, 
equally  removed  from  Judaism,  but  less  out  of 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  Catholic  Christianity. 

(5)  The  pseudo-Clementine  literature  consists  of 


three  works  —  one  containing  twenty  Homilies', 
another  generally  kno^vn  as  tlie  liecogmtions,  and 
presorvea  in  a  translation  by  Kutinos;  and,  thirdly, 
an  Epitome  of  the  Homilies — a  work  of  little  sig- 
nificance. The  literature,  which  is  spurious  but  of 
great  importance,  goes  under  the  name  of  tlie  well- 
known  Clement  of  Home.  The  problems  connected 
with  this  literature  are  varied  and  intricate,  while 
the  uncertainties  associated  with  it  are  among  the 
most  numerous  in  Church  history  and  doctrine. 
Indeed,  the  only  statements  which  may  be  made 
with  certainty  are  tliat  the  literature  is  not  from 
tlio  liand  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  that  it  is  the 
literary  dress  of  a  Gnostic  Ebionism.  It  may,  fur- 
ther, be  said  that  the  Ebionism  is  not  so  stringent 
as  in  Elkesaism,  and  that  much  greater  stress  is 
laid  on  Christian  elements.  The  pseudo-Clementine 
literature  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  historian  of  the 
early  Church,  though  we  may  riglitly  refuse  to 
agree  \nt\\  the  extravagant  claims  of  IJaur,  and 
may  doubt  if  it  gives  stich  'brilliant  disclosures' 
(Hilgenfeld)  as  some  critics  imagine. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  pseudo-Clementine  litera- 
ture may  be  briefly  stated,  though  a  discussion  of  them  cannot 
find  a  place  here.  There  is,  for  one,  the  problem  as  to  whether 
the  pseudo-Clementines  or  the  book  of  Elkesai  baa  the  priority 
in  time.  The  conclusion  accepted  generally  (though  not  by 
Ritschl)  is  that  the  pseudo-Clementines  presuppose  the  book 
and  doctrine  of  the  Elkesaites.  Connected  with  this  is  the 
problem  of  date,  which  it  is  impossible  to  solve  until  the  further 
problem  is  settled  as  to  the  priority  of  the  parts.  How  difficult 
and  intricate  the  latter  problem  is  becomes  at  once  clear  when 
it  is  seen  how  divided  opinion  is  among  *  the  most  eminent 
critics.'  Baur,  Schliemann,  Uhlhorn  (at  first),  and  Lightfoot 
give  the  priority  to  the  Homiiiea  ;  Uitschl,  Lechler,  Hilgenfeld, 
and  Salmon,  to  the  Recognitiom.  If  the  ltecogniU<m»  is  first 
in  point  of  time,  its  date  may  be  as  early  as  a.d.  140 ;  if  second 
in  point  of  time,  the  date  may  be  towards  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century.  On  the  whole  the  position  may  be  assumed  here 
that  the  literature,  at  least  in  the  present  form,  belonjfs  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  3rd  century.  The  trend  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  both  the  Ilotn.  and  the  Ilecog.  are 
based  on  a  common  source  such  as  the  Kery<pna  of  Peter ^  the 
historical  contents  of  which  may  be  best  seen  in  the  Recog.,  the 
doctrinal  in  the  llomilwi.  There  is  a  further  problem  as  to 
the  aim  of  the  writer  or  writers.  It  is  conceded  that  the  litera- 
ture is  coloured  throughout  by  Ebionism,  but  it  is  not  clear  if 
it  was  meant  solely  as  an  Ebionitic  propaganda.  On  this  point 
very  diverse  views  are  held,  as  Harnack's,  that  in  the  Uoniiiies 
we  have  a  Catholic  revision  of  a  heterodox  original,  or  Bigg's, 
that  we  have  an  Ebionitic  revision  of  an  older  Catholic  origtnaL 
There  is,  finally,  the  problem  of  the  place  of  writing— whether 
Borne  or  Syria,  or  both. 

In  this  welter  of  opinions  and  tangle  of  problems,  one  hesi- 
tates to  express  any  opinion  ;  but  it  seems  to  the  present  writer, 
on  the  whole,  most  probable  that  the  Kecognilkins  is  prior  In 
time,  as  it  is  certainly  nearer  to  Catholic  sentiment,  and  less 
anti-I'auline,  than  the  Uomiliet.  Further,  it  is  probable  that 
the  literature,  as  a  whole,  hails  from  Syria,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  earlier  part  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and  that  it  bears  a  close 
relation  to  Essene  Ebionism,  whether  the  Ebionism  was  in 
the  original  or  engrafted  on  it  Probably,  also,  the  pseudo- 
Clementines  have  some  ;connexion,  but  by  way  of  repulsion, 
with  the  Alarcionites,  with  their  developed  dualism,  and  their 
extravagant  ultra-Pauline  tendencies.  To  the  authors  of  the 
pseudo-Clementine  literature  Christianity  was  not  the  sudden 
and  unhistorical  thing  Marcion  supposed  it  to  be  ;  Christianity 
was  purified  Mosaism,  and  Adam  and  Christ  were  one. 

When  we  consider  the  teaching  of  the  pseudo-Clementines, 
apart  from  questions  of  origin  and  apart  from  the  literary  form 
in  which  the  teaching  is  dressed  ('  Tendenz-roman  '),  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  Ebionism  in  which  the  literature  is  steeped. 
Certainly  its  parte  are  not  all  equally  Ebionitic,  for  it  is  plain 
tliat  in  the  kecognitiona  the  stamp  of  Ebionism  is  much  less 
marked  than  in  the  Homilies.  The  writer  of  the  Itecognitunit 
Is,  on  the  one  hand,  much  less  Judaistic,  as  in  his  practical 
ignoring  of  circumcision ;  and,  on  the  other,  much  nearer  the 
Catholic  standpoint,  as  in  his  rejection  of  the  anti-PauUne 
passages  which  he  probably  found  in  the  original  of  his  work. 
But,  08  a  whole,  the  literature  presents  us  with  the  features 
already  familiar  to  ns  in  Essene  Ebionism.  Compared,  for 
instance,  with  the  book  of  Elkesai,  the  pseudo-Clementines 
hold  substantially  the  same  Christology.  They  view  Jewish 
law  and  custom  from  the  same  standpoint.  In  their  rejection 
of  sacrifice,  in  their  refusal  to  accept  St.  Paul's  teaching,  in 
their  encouragement  of  marriage,  in  their  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  and  in  the  concealment  and  secrecy  enjoined  on 
their  adherents,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  same  syncretistic 
and  JudwoChristian  type  of  thought  which  we  have  seen  to  tie 
characteristic  of  the  Elkesaites  and  of  Essene  Ebionism  gener- 
ally. As  a  whole,  the  system  departs  from  the  book  of  Elkemi 
mainly  on  two  i»inta :  (o)  in  the  toning'  down  of  the  rigid 
demand  for  circumcision,  and  ^b)  in  its  silence  with  regard  to 
the  peculiar  doctrine  of  Elkesai  on  forgiveness. 
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In  the  Oiristology  of  the  pseudo-Clementines, 
the  most  striking  feature  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
True  Prophet.  If  tlie  aim  of  life  is  to  obtain  the 
highest  good,  knowledge  is  essential.  God  has, 
indeed,  revealed  Himself  at  the  beginning,  but  sin 
has  intervened.  The  True  Prophet,  therefore,  be- 
comes neces-sar^.  He  has  come  again  and  again. 
He  has  come  m  the  seven  pillars  of  the  world — 
Adam,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Moses  J  and  finally,  he  has  come  in  Christ.  Christ, 
Moses,  and  Adam  are  incarnations  of  the  True 
Prophet  (//ot«.  ii.  6,  iii.  11,  20,  49;  Hccog.  i.  16, 
40,  41 ;  cf.  Recog.  i.  45,  'a  man  over  men,  who  is 
Christ  Jesus ').  Thus  to  follow  Moses  or  to  believe 
Christ  leads  equally  to  salvation,  for,  '  there  being 
one  teaching  by  both,  God  accepts  him  who  has 
believed  either  of  these '  (Bom.  viii.  6).  According 
to  the  pseudo-Clementines,  therefore,  '  Christianity 
is  simply  reformed  Judaism'  (Baur,  Dogmengcsch. 
vol.  i. ),  or,  aa  Niedner  puts  it,  '  Christianity  is  only  a 
restoration  of  the  primitive  religion  in  time,  and  an 
enlargement  of  it  in  space '  (Kirchengesch.^,  Berlin, 
1866,  p.  246).  Clearly,  however,  in  the  Christology 
thus  presented  there  is  no  room  for  the  Deity  of 
Christ.  He  is  simply  a  created  being.  On  the 
point  of  Christ's  Ueity,  the  pseudo-Clementines 
leave  no  doubt,  for  Peter  is  made  to  say :  '  Our 
Lord  neither  asserted  that  there  were  gods  except 
the  Creator  of  all,  nor  did  He  proclaim  Himself  to 
be  God,  but  He  with  reason  pronounced  blessed 
him  who  called  Him  the  Son  of  that  Gcod  who  has 
arranged  the  universe'  {Horn.  xvi.  15). 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  this  article  to  '  the 
brilliant  disclosures '  which  Baur  and  the  Tiibingen  school  have 
found  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  literature.  With  Baur  it 
holds  a  pre-emment  place.  The  theory  of  the  development  of 
Catholicity,  so  earnestly  advocated  by  Baur  and  so  candidly 
abandoned  by  Ritschl,  gives  a  central  place  to  this  literature. 
Baur's  theory  was  that  the  early  Church  was  profoundly  Ebion- 
itic.  Between  Jewish  Christianity  and  Ebionism  there  was  '  a 
very  close  identity,'  and  'Jewish  Christianity  in  general  was  a 
kind  of  Ebionitism '  (Kirchengesch,  i.  182  [Eng.  tr.]).  Baur  postu- 
lated a  conflict  in  the  early  Church  Iwtween  Ebionism,  i.e. 
Jewish  Christianity,  and  I'aulinism.  Catholicity  at  the  close  of 
the  2nd  cent,  was  intelligible  only  as  the  result  of  a  conflict 
between  two  opposing  forces — Ebionism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Paolinism  on  the  other ;  and  through  this  conflict  the  par- 
ticularism of  Judaism  (*  the  aristocratic  claims  of  Jewish 
particularism'  [op.  cit.  p.  113])  developed  into  the  uuiverscilism 
of  Christianity.  To  Baur  the  conflict  was  clearly  discernible  in 
the  pseudo-Clementines,  and  in  the  controversy  between  Simon 
Peter  and  Simon  Magus.  The  one  was  a  representative  of 
Jewish  Christianity  (i.e.  Ebionism) ;  the  other  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Paulinism  (i.e.  Gentile  Christianity).  Simon 
Magus  was  unmistakably  a  pseudonym  for  St.  Paul  {op.  cit. 
p.  86).  Simon  Magus  was  nothing  but  a  caricature  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Such  was  Baur's  theory,  which  it  is  needless  to 
criticize  at  length.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  such 
a  theory  destroys  the  historical  personality  of  Simon  Magus, 
who  is  regarded  in  the  pseudo-Clementines  as  the  historic 
embodiment  of  all  heresy.  It  is  not  denied  here  that  this  litera. 
tare,  as  a  whole,  rejects  St.  Paul,  and  one  passage  in  the 
Bomilieg  (xvii.  19)  has  an  unmistakable  reference  to  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  Nothing  else  could  have  been  exi>ecte<l  from 
the  Ebionism  in  which  the  pseudo-Clementines  are  soaked. 
Further,  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  Ebionism  was  something 
more  than  Jewish  Christianity,  and  the  Ebionites,  insteafl  of 
being  co-extensive  with  Jewish  Christians,  were  really  confined 
to  a  small  area,  and  had  little  influence  west  of  Syria. 

III.  COXCLUSIOX.— Oar  inquiry  is  almost  over. 
The  Ebionites  as  a  sect  continued  into  the  5th 
cent.,  and  gradually  disappeared  (Theodoret,  Hwr. 
Fab.  ii.  1 1 ).  Nothing  else  could  have  been  looked 
for.  They  had  taken  a  false  direction,  wliich  led 
them  more  and  more  away  from  the  channel  in 
which  the  Church's  life  flowed  full  and  free. 
Catholic  Christianity  swept  past  them.  They 
moved  further  and  further  away  until  all  progress 
was  barred  against  them.  While  the  Church's  life 
and  doctrine  developed  into  Catholicity,  strong 
and  clear,  Ebionism  more  and  more  degenerated, 
until  its  elements  were  absorbed  either  in  bitter 
Judaism  or  in  truculent  heathenism.  Catholic 
Christianity  gained  nothing  from  Ebionism,  un- 
less in  that  reflex  way  which  heresy  often  has  of 
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causing  the  Church  to  make  sure  of  its  ground  and 
to  matuie  its  Cliristology. 

Literature. — The  ancient  authorities  are  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  the  article.  In  modern  literature  the  following  are 
important  in  a  study  of  Ebionism ;  Gieseler,  '  Ueber  die 
Nazariier  und  Ebioniten'  in  Staudlin-Tzschirner's  Archiv,  iv.  2 
(1819) ;  Baur,  de  Ebionitarum  Origine(lH31\  also  Kirchengesch. 
(1853,  Eng.  tr.  1878),  and  Varies,  iiber  die  christl.  Dogmengcsch. 
(18(i5-68) ;  Schliemann,  Die  Ctemenliiien,  neb&t  den  verwandten 
Schriften  und  dem  Ebiotiit ismtts  (1844)  ;  Schwegler,  Das  nach^ 
apost.  Zeitatter  (lS4t))  ;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Clement.  Recognitionen 
und  Hotnilien  (1848),  also  Ketzergesch.  des  Urchristenthums 
(1884) ;  Uhlhorn,  Die  Uomilien  und  Recognitionen  (1854) ; 
Ritschl,  Die  Entstehung  der  altkathol.  Kirche  2  (1857) ;  Domer, 
Hist,  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  oj 
Christ  (Eng.  tr.  1861-3);  Ha^enbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (Eng. 
tr.  188U-1);  Lightfoot,  Galatians  (1881),  Colossiana  (1882); 
Lecbler,  Apostolic  and  Post- Apostolic  Titnes  (Eng.  tr.  1886); 
Schurer,  GJV^  (HJP,  1886-90) ;  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  NT  Kanons 
nSHi);  Harnack,  Doginengesch.3  (1893,  Eng.  tr.  1894-9); 
Fisher,  Hist,  of  Christian  Doctrine  (IS96) ;  Rainy,  2'Ac  Ancient 
Catholic  Church  (1902);  artt.  in  PRE'  ('Ebioniten,'  '  Elkesa- 
iten,'  'Clementinen'),  jDCB  (18V7-80),  DCG  (1906);  also  Church 
Historieaol Gieseler,  Neander,  Hase,  Eobertson,  Schaff,  Moeller, 
Kurtz.  W.  BeVERIDGE. 

ECLIPSE. — See  Prodigies  and  Portents. 

ECONOMICS.— I.  Connotation  of  the  term.— 

Economics  originally  meant  the  administration  of 
household  resources,  being  the  English  form  of 
oiKovofiiKT)  {sc.  Tix'v)-  Aristotle,  in  the  lirst  book 
of  the  Politics,  thus  defines  it  as  household  man- 
agement, includin|;  the  treatment  of  slaves.  The 
word  '  economy '  is,  however,  now  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense,  being  applicable  to  the  prudent 
management  of  all  Kinds  of  resources  and  posses- 
sions— the  utilization  of  material  goods,  of  time, 
of  thought,  or  of  labour,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  waste.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  special  de- 
partment of  human  activity,  but  denotes  a  feature 
that  may  appear  in  any  branch.  To  Aristotle 
'  Politicsd  Economy,'  which  is  now  synonymous 
with  Economics,  would  have  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  ;  and  even  in  the  present  usage 
of  the  word  '  economy,'  the  prefixing  of  '  political ' 
is  apt  to  suggest  the  science  or  art  of  managing 
the  resources,  and  e.specially  the  finances,  of  a 
State.  This  would  lead  to  quite  an  inadequate 
conception  of  the  subject,  for,  though  Economics 
includes  the  management  of  State  resources  in 
such  directions  as  taxation,  and  is  intimately  con- 
cerned with  State  regulation  of  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  by  factory  legislation,  tarift" 
policies,  land  laws,  and  the  like,  it  considers  also 
the  ways  in  which  individuals,  groups,  and  organ- 
izations within  the  State  establish  relations  with 
one  another  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
means  and  administering  their  resources.  As  the 
resources  of  the  coraiininity  are  managed  far  more 
by  the  spontaneous  activities  of  individuals  and 
groups  than  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Govern- 
ments, Economics  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
former.  It  inquires  how  man  obtains  the  gopda 
which  satisfy  his  wants,  explains  the  causes 
upon  which  the  material  well-being  of  mankind 
depends,  and  treats  of  all  activities  by  which  goods 
are  produced,  exchanged,  and  distributed  among 
the  individuals  and  classes  of  which  society  is 
composed.  Economics  has  frequently  been  de- 
scribed as  the  science  of  wealth,  but  this,  like 
most  brief  definitions,  is  apt  to  mislead ;  and 
indeed,  economists  themselves  have  sometimes 
carelessly  written  as  if  mankind  existed  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  material 
wealth.  This  over-emphasis  on  one  phase  of  the 
study  was  responsible  for  its  being  dubbed 
by  Carlyle  '  the  dismal  science,'  and  for  the  view 
still  sometimes  expressed  that  it  is  'sordid.'  But 
the  economist,  of  all  men,  should  most  clearly 
understand  that  wealth  is  subservient  to  a  further 
purpose,  and  is  not  in  itself  the  final  goal  of  man's 
activity.    Thus,  while  in  one  aspect  it  is  true  to 
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say  that  Economics  is  the  science  of  wealth,  in 
another,  and  more  inijiortant,  aspect  it  is  a  part 
of  the  study  of  man.  Wealth  is  for  his  consump- 
tion, is  a  necessary  basis  of  his  activities ;  but  it 
is  only  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  subservient  to  man's 
interests  tliat  it  is  of  importance  in  economic 
study. 

2.  The  social  and  political  aspects. — The  change 
of  standpoint  which  accounts  for  the  preference 
for  the  broader  term  '  Economics '  is  due  to  the 
increasing  emphasis  upon  social  rather  than  uix>n 
political  activities.  At  first  economic  literature 
was  distinctively  political,  its  aim  being  the 
attainment  of  a  sound  system  of  public  finance, 
and  even  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  citizens 
was  considered  a  matter  for  State  regulation  as 
a  means  to  the  replenishment  of  the  public  ex- 
chequer and  the  provision  of  the  sinews  of  war. 
Gradually,  however,  the  promoting  of  the  material 
welfare  of  the  people  began  to  be  considered  less 
from  the  point  of  view  of  politics  and  public 
finance,  a  great  impetus  being  given  to  this  move- 
ment by  the  French  Physiocrate  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  cent.,  who  insisted  that  the  network 
of  State  regulations  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
people  defeated  its  own  end,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  business  of  the  statesman  to  make  laws  for 
the  increase  of  wealth,  but  to  discover  the  laws  of 
Nature  which  themselves  operate  for  the  highest 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  guard  these  laws 
from  violation  and  encroachment.  Hence  to 
Quesnay  {Droit  naturel,  in  E.  Daire,  Physiocrates, 
Paris,  1846)  and  his  followers.  Economics  became 
the  theory  of  how  natural  laws  worked  in  an 
orderly  sequence  for  the  establishment  of  the 
greatest  well-being  of  the  people  ;  and  the  chief 
object  of  the  science  was  the  understanding  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  Nature  upon  human  action 
in  the  promoting  of  material  welfare.  Under  this 
mode  of  thouglit,  freedom  of  industry  and  trade 
liecame  the  dominant  doctrine  as  against  the  de- 
tailed regulation  of  every  branch  of  economic 
a.ctivity  by  the  State ;  and  in  its  most  extreme 
form  it  led  to  the  maxim  of  laissez-faire  (q.v.). 

The  influence  of  these  Physiocratic  preconcep- 
tions upon  Adam  Smith  was  very  considerable, 
for,  although  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  to  say  that 
he  was  completely  under  the  dominance  of  the 
French  speculations,  he  also  formulated  much  of 
his  teaching  in  terms  of  the  'system  of  natural 
liberty,'  and  urged  that  if  Nature  were  only  left 
alone  it  would  enrich  the  people  much  more 
effectually  than  did  the  method  of  governmental 
interference.  However  defective  this  view  may 
subsequently  have  proved  (cf.  COMPETITION),  the 
immediate  result  was  that  Economics  became  a 
study  of  the  processes  of  production,  distribution, 
and  exchange  of  wealth  as  accomplished  by  the 
spontaneous  co-operation  of  men  rather  than  by 
the  action  of  Governments.  Indeed,  the  revolt 
from  State  regulation  tended  to  pass  towards  the 
opposite  extreme  of  non-interference  in  matters 
of  industry  and  commerce,  save  for  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  revenue  to  the  public  exchequer 
and  the  prevention  of  fraud.  Economics  became 
a  social  science,  and,  despite  important  changes 
during  the  last  century,  it  is  still  more  concerned 
with  social 'than  with  political  or  private  activi- 
ties. This  by  no  means  implies  that  economic 
■writings  had  less  effect  upon  politics ;  they  had 
more.  Pitt,  Huskisson,  Peel,  and  Cobden  took 
Adam  Smith  as  their  authority  in  the  abolition 
of  restrictions  on  foreign  commerce,  on  domestic 
trade,  and  on  freedom  of  combination.  Ricardo 
exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  Itanking  legis- 
lation and  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  ;  Malthus 
upon  the  reform  of  the  poor  laws.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  Econo- 


mics as  a  social  science  there  was  a  certain  nar- 
ro^^■nes8  that  arose  partly  from  the  simplified 
presupposition  of  the  l>eneficence  of  natural 
forces,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  econo- 
mists were  so  few  in  number  and  so  closely  agreed 
that  adequate  criticism  was  lacking.  The  indus- 
trial conditions  of  England  in  the  early  years  of 
the  I9th  cent,  were  euso  somewhat  exceptional, 
peculiar  both  to  the  time  and  to  the  country,  so 
that  doctrines  derived  from  the  study  of  them 
were  found  to  be  defective  when  applied  to  other 
times  and  places. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cent.,_  criti- 
cism and  opposition  arose  both  within  and  without 
the  ranks  of  professed  economists,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  fuller  analysis  has  led  to  changes  in 
both  the  mental  and  the  moral  attitude.  There  has 
been  an  abandonment  of  inelastic  dogmas,  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  formulate  brief  economic 
creeds  and  catechisms ;  the  modifications  due  to 
changes  of  conditions  have  shown  that  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  is  relative  to  time  and  place. 
Modem  economists  could  no  longer  be  appealed  to 
against  all  forms  of  State  interference,  as  poli- 
ticians appealed  to  economic  writings  in  the  early 
19th  cent,  as  a  weapon  against  factory  legislation. 
Economics,  too,  haA  come  to  be  traditionally  re- 
garded as  concerned  with  the  increase  of  riches, 
and  there  was  some  warrant  for  the  complaints  of 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin  that,  while  abundant  atten- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  production  of  wealth,  too 
little  thought  was  given  to  its  distribution  in  such 
ways  as  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes.  To-day  there  is  a  perceptible  shifting  of 
emphasis  from  the  acquisition  of  wealth  to  the 
abolition  of  poverty,  from  production  to  distribu- 
tion ;  and  the  most  recent  text-books  treat  the 
subject-matter  throughout  with  constant  reference 
to  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  humanity. 
Though  his  primary  business  is  the  scientific  study 
and  interpretation  of  facts,  the  economist  never 
loses  sight  of  this  practical  aim  of  affording 
guidance  for  social  life  and  reform. 

3.  Relation  of  Economics  to  Ethics.— As  a 
social  science,  Economics  is  concerned  with  the 
intricate  and  complex  actions  and  motives  of  man, 
and  therefore  it  is  closely  related  to  Ethics.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  a  positive 
science  to  pronounce  ethical  judgments,  but  even 
the  positive  science  cannot  neglect  the  fact  that 
moral  considerations  often  affect  man's  conduct  in 
business  life,  and  must  be  given  a  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  tlie  facts  of  physical  Nature  which  also 
condition  economic  activity.  But  the  relation  is 
much  closer  in  passing  to  applied  Economics,  and 
the  increased  attention  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
distribution  of  wealth  has  brought  questions  of 
justice  into  greater  prominence,  as  in  the  demand 
for  a  '  fair  wage.'  Some  have  denied  that  Eco- 
nomics is  at  all  concerned  with  this  ethical  aspect 
of  problems,  and  would  confine  it  rigidly  to  the 
positive  science.  Others,  indeed,  have  carried  abs- 
traction still  further  by  excluding  even  those 
moral  factors  which  admittedly  influence  man's 
conduct  in  business  life,  thus  creating  a  purely 
fictitious  person,  '  the  economic  man,'  who  pursues 
wealth  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  is  not 
deflected  from  this  course  by  any  other  motive 
than  aversion  to  labour  and  the  desire  for  enjoy- 
ment. No  such  man  exists,  and  no  social  science 
worthy  of  the  name  can  confine  itself  to  the  study 
of  such  an  abstraction.  Yet  even  those  who 
readily  admit  tliat  man  must  be  dealt  with  as 
he  is  sometimes  deny  that  questions  of  justice 
can  be  treated  by  the  economist,  so  that  the 
result  for  a  long  time  was  that  many  of  the  most 
vital  problems  of  social  welfare  were  treated 
neither  by  Ethics  nor  by  Economics.     There  was 
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even  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  two  were  in  con- 
flict, and  that  an  elastic  conscience  was  an  eco- 
nomic virtue.  Clearly,  however,  such  a  sharp 
division  cannot  be  maintained.  It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  economist  whether 
capitalistic  combinations  and  trusts  adopt  im- 
moral practices,  or  whether  the  adoiJtion  of  a 
protective  policy  leads  to  corruption.  Still  less 
can  he  ignore  the  question  whether  a  more  equal 
diffusion  of  wealth  is  conducive  to  the  highest 
welfare,  even  though  it  should  involve  a  slight 
check  to  wealth  production. 

This  intermixture  of  ethical  and  economic  con- 
siderations need  not  lead  the  economist  into  the 
deeper  controversies  that  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
scope  of  Iiis  science.  For  his  practical  purposes 
the  precise  meaning  of  'the  good '  is  less  important 
than  the  fact  that  among  moralists  of  different 
schools  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
regarding  the  desirability  of  such  and  such  a 
change  in  social  life.  A  problem  relating  to  mone- 
tary media  or  banking  practice  may  present  little 
or  no  ethical  aspect,  but  labour  problems  which 
are  claiming  an  increasing  share  of  public  atten- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  adequately  treated 
without  due  consideration  of  ethical  factors,  and 
those  who  speak  with  authority  in  the  name  of 
Economics  now  fully  recognize  the  necessity  for 
this  wider  outlook. 

Whether,  indeed,  ethical  and  economic  considera- 
tions may  come  into  conflict  in  particular  cases  is 
doubtful.  Honesty  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
policy  for  a  particular  individual  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ;  illustrations  to 
the  contrary  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  doubt. 
But  for  society  as  a  whole,  honesty  is  an  economic 
as  well  as  a  moral  virtue.  No  doubt,  too,  a  com- 
munity may  sometimes  gain  immediately  in  ma- 
terial wealth  by  actions  that  the  moralist  would 
condemn,  and  it  is  surely  true  that  an  act  which 
marks  a  moral  gain  to  society  may  result  in  im- 
mediate material  loss.  But  in  the  long  run  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  conflict  can  subsist ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  if  not  universally,  that  which  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  society  economically  injurious  is 
likely  to  be  ethically  wrong,  while  that  which  is 
ethically  good  is  likely  to  be  economically  advan- 
tageous. This  consideration  suggests  that  it  is 
quite  as  imixjrtant  for  the  moralist  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  economic  forces  as  it  is  for  the 
economist  to  recognize  the  ethical  aspects  of  social 
problems.  The  former  is  probably  sufl'ering  from 
greater  neglect  than  the  latter. 

4.  Ecoaomic  method.  —  Disputes  regarding 
method  at  one  time  tlireatened  to  divide  econo- 
mists into  diflerent  schools,  but  they  have  now 
almost  ceased.  There  is  no  peculiarly  economic 
method  of  study,  and,  though  the  relative  import- 
ance of  analysis  and  the  search  for  facta  varies 
with  the  problem  under  discussion,  each  is  as  in- 
efiective  alone  as  is  a  single  blade  of  a  pair  of 
scis.sors.  The  controversies  about  the  inductive 
and  deductive,  historical  and  analytical,  concrete 
and  abstract  methods  have  yielded  place  to  a 
general  agreement  that  every  method  is  correct  in 
proportion  to  its  fruitfulness  in  solving  the  jjar- 
ticular  problem,  and  that  in  most  ca.ses  a  com- 
bination of  methods  proves  most  valuable.  Thus, 
while  generalization  from  historical  or  statistical 
data  is  predominantly  employed  in  most  of  the 
problems  of  production,  deduction  is  relatively 
more  important  in  dealing  with  the  complexities 
of  distribution  or  such  related  matters  as  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation,  where  the  plurality  of  causes 
and  intermixture  of  effects  battle  purely  inductive 
treatment.  There  was  unquestionably  a  tendency 
among  the  economists  of  the  first  lialf  of  tlie  19Lh 
cent,  to  employ  the  abstract  method  too  exclu- 


sively, and  to  apply  the  resulting  generalizations 
too  hastily,  and  the  protests  of  the  historical 
school,  combined  with  the  advance  of  statistical 
science,  have  led  to  the  fuller  application  of  quan- 
titative and  comparative  tests.  Much  progress 
has  still  to  be  made  in  such  quantitative  analysis 
before  a  thorough  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
relative  strength  of  various  economic  forces,  but 
the  economist  is  frequently  handicapped  on  this 
side  by  the  inadequacy  of  existing  statistical  data. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in 
this  direction,  which  might  well  be  illustrated  by 
a  comparison  of  the  English  Poor  Law  Report  of 
1834,  proceeding  almost  exclusively  on  a  priori 
methods  of  reasoning,  with  the  lieport  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  same  subject  in  1909,  in 
which  quantitative  analysis  plays  a  much  larger 
part.  The  same  feature  is  evident  in  comparmg 
the  Free  Trade  controversy  of  to-day  with  that  of 
Cobden's  time. 

In  other  directions  economic  method  has  been 
influenced  by  psychological  analysis.  Jevons  in 
England,  Walras  in  Switzerland,  and  Menger  in 
Austria  simultaneously  worked  out  a  theory  of 
value  from  the  side  of  demand,  on  the  basis  of  the 
psychology  of  choice,  which  proved  complementary 
to  the  older  theory  that  started  from  the  side  of 
cost  of  production.  It  supplied  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  theory  of  consumption.  Hitherto 
the  economist  has  generally  been  compelled  to 
establish  his  own  psychological  principles,  since 
they  were  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  nis  use  by 
the  psychologist ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
future  development  of  Experimental  Psychology 
will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  deductive 
Economics. 

Even  more  fruitful  has  been  the  application  of 
biological  conceptions  to  social  and  economic  life, 
tliough  their  uncritical  use  has  sometimes  been 
mischievous  by  pushing  analogies  so  far  that 
they  become  untrue.  Formerly  economists  had 
attempted  to  explain  man's  actions  by  the  cate- 
gories of  Physics,  and  society  was  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  machine.  The  interactions  of  men's  wills 
and  motives  in  economic  life  were  explained  in 
terms  of  stress  and  strain,  attraction  and  repul- 
sion. The  principle  of  the  composition  of  forces 
was  thought  by  J.  S.  Mill  (Autobiography,  London, 
1873,  p.  159  f.)  to  attbrd  a  key  to  economic  method 
by  adding  '  the  separate  efliect  of  one  force  to  the 
separate  efl'ect  of  the  other."  But,  while  this 
method  is  frequently  useful  as  a  first  approxima- 
tion, it  generally  makes  the  invalid  assumption 
that  economic  problems  are  concerned  with  ex- 
ternal forces  operating  upon  objects  which  them- 
selves remain  unchanged.  This  was  felt  to  be 
much  too  external  a  conception  for  a  social  science. 
Thus,  the  efl'ects  of  an  increase  of  wages  in  a  trade 
might  be  studied  on  the  mechanical  method  by 
showing  how  relative  wages  and  profits  act  as 
forces  attracting  or  driving  away  labour  and 
capital ;  but  this  would  not  yield  a  complete  analy- 
sis, because  the  increased  wage  would  tend  to 
att'ect  the  efiiciency  of  the  worker  and  possibly  of 
the  business  organization,  so  that  there  is  an  ob- 
vious analogy  to  functional  adaptation  in  Biology. 
The  step  from  physical  to  biological  analogies  has 
thus  marked  a  great  advance,  emphasizing  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
and  the  parts,  of  ditterentiation  and  integration, 
and  humanizing  economic  study.  But  it  has  also 
led  to  much  inaccurate  thought,  the  difl'erence  be- 
tween biological  and  economic  phenomena  having 
frequently  been  ignored  in  the  first  enthusiasm  of 
tlie  discovery  of  analogies.  The  '  struggle  for  ex- 
istence' in  economic  life  has  been  treated  in  a 
narrowly  individualistic  way,  and  the  '  survival 
of  the  fittest'  has  been  said  to  necessitate  uure- 
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strict«d  coni|>etition,  wliile  it  was  forKotten  tliat 
morally  inferior  men  sonietiines  disjilay  greater 
ability  in  ol)tainin^'  for  Iheuiselves  advantages 
from  the  enviroliuient,  and  that  many  competi- 
tors are  favoured,  while  otliers  are  irrationally 
handicappcil,  before  they  enter  upon  the  economic 
'Btruggfe.'  These  crude  uses  of  biological  cate- 
gories, however,  are  confined  to  the  minor  writers, 
and  intelligently  construed  biological  methods 
have  contributed  greatly  to  economic  advance,  for 
the  two  sciences  have  u  subject-matter  which  is 
similar,  in  respect  that  the  internal  structure  and 
nature  change  as  well  as  the  external  conditions 
and  outward  form. 

5.  Economic  laws. — Two  circumstances  have 
combined  to  create  much  popular  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  the  nature  of  economic  laws.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  close  relation  of  Economic 
Science  to  Ethics  and  Politics  has  frequently  given 
rise  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  economic 
laws  prescribe  or  forbid  certain  courses  of  con- 
duct. On  the  other  hand,  the  old  association  of 
the  science  with  the  18th  cent,  beliefs  regarding 
the  natural  and  with  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  led 
to  the  idea  that,  if  only  economic  forces  were  left 
alone,  they  would  work  for  the  highest  social  wel- 
fare. Once  it  was  understood,  however,  that  the 
beneficence  which  was  claimed  for  the  natural  and 
unfettered  action  of  economic  forces  presumed  that 
most  of  the  institutions  of  the  time,  like  rights 
of  property,  inheritance,  and  a  criminal  law,  were 
'natural,'  while  only  certain  ill-defined  kinds  of 
regulations  were  violations  of  Nature,  this  concep- 
tion was  abandoned.  For  the  economist  is  no 
longer  under  the  impression  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  details  which  he  does  not  like,  the 
institutions  of  the  present  day  are  natural,  so 
that  economic  forces  may  safely  remain  unchecked 
within  the  limits  of  the  existing  social  system. 
On  the  contrary,  the  social  problem  is  very  largely 
one  of  regulating  and  directing  the  economic  forces 
BO  that  tliey  may  work  more  surely  towards  social 
well-being,  and  this  may  involve  considerable 
changes  in  the  institutions  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  natural  and  taken  for  granted.  Eco- 
nomic laws  are,  like  the  laws  of  Physics,  merely 
statements  of  the  relations  between  phenomena 
expressed  in  the  indicative  mood,  as  contrasted 
with  laws  in  the  moral  and  juristic  senses  of  the 
word.  When,  therefore,  a  proposal  is  condemned 
as  violating  economic  laws,  the  speaker  is  almost 
certainly  confusing  the  different  meanings  of  the 
word  'law.'  It  is  true  that  no  Government  can 
change  or  destroy  an  economic  law,  though  it  may 
change  the  economic  conditions  that  give  signifi- 
cance to  it.  All  that  it  asserts  is  that  given 
causes  will,  ceteris  paribus,  lead  to  certain  results ; 
and  in  that  sense  the  law  is  inviolable.  Yet  the 
statesman  may  get  rid  of  the  causes  or  introduce 
other  forces  which  counteract  the  effect.  But, 
•whether  it  is  desired  to  strengthen  or  to  check 
the  action  of  economic  laws,  it  is  obviously  im- 
portant first  to  understand  their  working,  since  it 
IS  usually  far  easier  to  accomplish  a  desired  result 
by  harnessing  and  directing  them  into  proper 
channels  than  by  struggling  against  them. 

6.  Development  of  economic  thought. — In  the 
foregoing  rsmarks  upon  its  meaning,  scope,  and 
method,  reference  has  been  made  to  some  of  the 
more  prominent  changes  in  economic  thought. 
Although  used  by  Aristotle,  it  remains  true  that 
in  the  present  sense  of  the  term  'Economics'  is 
essentially  a  modern  science.  It  is,  indeed,  usual 
to  refer  to  Adam  Smith  as  its  founder,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  the  first  to  write 
njKjn  economic  subjects.  On  nearly  every  part  of 
Xfconomics  there  had  been  previous  writers,  and 
some  topics,  r-uch  as  foreign  trade,  mouey,  and 


taxation,  had  quite  a  considerable  literature  of 
their  own.  But  he  so  entirely  recast  the  subject, 
combining  the  English  and  trench  doctrines  and 
weaving  them  into  a  connected  scieutific  whole, 
that  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (1776)  marks  as 
great  a  deimrtnre  m  Economics  as  the  system 
of  Cojiernicus  did  in  Astronomy. 

The  industrial  life  of  Greece  and  Rome  was 
based  upon  slavery,  domestic  manufacture,  and 
petty  commerce.  Jjiscussious  on  the  priucii)le  of 
private  property  are  found,  division  of  labour  had 
been  utilized  to  a  moderate  degree,  but  the  chief 
feature  of  modem  industry  was  lacking,  for  in- 
dustrial capital  played  no  large  part  in  production. 
Public  finance  and  the  nature  of  money  certainly 
occupied  the  attention  of  writers  of  antiquity  ;  but, 
apart  from  an  occasional  anticipation  of  modem 
theories,  there  is  little  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture that  has  any  direct  significance  for  modern 
economic  life.  The  ind<i8trial  conditions  were  not 
such  as  to  direct  attention  to  the  problems  which 
present  themselves  most  acutely  at  the  present 
day.  In  mediwval  times  the  slave  was  disappear- 
ing before  the  free  labourer,  but  industry  wa-s  still 
on  a  petty  scale  and  there  was  little  industrial 
capital.  Economic  speculation  w-as  intermingled 
with  theological  and  moral  questions — the  deter- 
mination of  a  just  price,  usury  doctrines,  and 
luxury  exemplifying  tne  topics  discussed.  On  the 
whole  it  became  little  more  than  a  casuistical 
system  of  rules  for  business  conduct.  After  the 
Reformation,  the  introduction  of  printing,  the 
discovery  of  trade  routes  to  the  East,  and  the  in- 
flux of  precious  metals  from  the  New  World,  there 
were  hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets  on  economic 
subjects  before  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent., 
usually  relating  to  particular  controversies  con- 
nected with  monetary  matters  and  foreign  trade. 
As  local  industrial  regulation  gave  place  to 
national,  the  Mercantile  Theory  (cf.  CoMMKRCE) 
became  dominant,  with  its  demand  for  freedom 
of  exportation  and  its  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade.  There  was  a  great  advance  in  the  analysis 
of  problems  of  production  and  exchange,  but  the 
separation  of  a  wage-earning  class  and  the  rise  of 
capital  were  only  beginning  to  turn  attention  to 
problems  of  profit,  wages,  and  labour. 

It  was  when  the  old  industrial  order  was  thus 
passing  away  and  capitalism  was  in  its  infancy 
that  Adam  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  ana 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared.  Much 
of  it  is  polemical,  being  aimed  against  the  in- 
numerable rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  trade  which  had  lost  any  justification  they  may 
formerly  have  had  in  the  conditions  of  the  time. 
The  Physiocratic  writers  in  France  had  already 
laid  stress  upon  the  natural  law  of  freedom  before 
the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  but  it 
has  now  been  made  clear,  by  the  jjublication  of 
the  notes  of  his  lectures  taken  by  a  student,  that 
Adam  Smith  was  teaching  very  similar  ideas  in 
the  University  of  Gla.<*gow  as  early  as  1763 
{Lectures  on  Jiistice,  Police,  Revenue,  and  Arms, 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  reported  by 
a  Student  in  1763,  and  edited  by  Edwin  Cannan, 
Oxford,  1896).  Despite  an  occasional  confusion  of 
economic  laws  with  ethical  precepts,  which  arose 
from  the  pi-econceptions  regarding  the  natural,  his 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  freedom  of  trade  was 
so  forcible  and  so  opportune  that  it  profoundly 
affected  legislation. 

But  the  Wealth  of  Nations  also  contained  a 
scientific  treatise  on  value  and  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  liere  the  French  economists  had  anti- 
cipated him  and  exercised  a  strong  inlluence  upon 
him.  Turgot,  in  his  Reflexions  stir  la  formation 
et  la  distribution  des  richesses  (1770;  Eng.  tr. 
edited  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  New  York,  1898),  gave  a 
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theory  of  wages,  profits,  interest,  and  rent  which 
was  largely  coloured  by  the  Physiocratic  doctrine 
that  agriculture  alone  yielded  a  net  product  over 
the  expenses  of  production,  while  manufacture 
merely  changed  the  shape  of  materials  already 
produced,  adding  a  value  corresponding  strictly 
with  the  useful  materials  consumed  by  the  arti- 
sans during  the  period  of  labour ;  and  commerce 
merely  changed  the  place  of  materials  without 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  theory 
of  distribution  received  fuller  development  at  the 
hands  of  Adam  Smith,  and,  though  he  did  not 
accept  the  view  that  agriculture  alone  was  pro- 
ductive, but  extended  the  conception  to  manufac- 
ture and  commerce,  he  still  thought  that  the 
first  was  productive  in  a  special  sense. 

*  In  agriculture  nature  labours  along  with  man  ;  and,  though 
her  labour  costs  no  expense,  its  produce  has  its  value,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  most  expensive  workmen ' ;  while  '  no  equal 
quantity  of  productive  labour  employed  in  manufactures  can 
ever  occasion  so  great  a  reproduction.  In  them  nature  does 
nothing  ;  man  does  all '  (  Wealth  of  Nations^  bk.  ii.  ch.  v.). 
The  basis  of  this  assertion  appears  to  be  that 
land  yields  a  surplus  in  the  shape  of  rent  in 
addition  to  wages  and  profits ;  yet  this  fact  is  not 
due  to  the  greater  bounty  of  Nature  in  work  on 
the  soil  than  in  other  industrial  pursuits,  but 
rather  to  the  limitations  and  variations  of  that 
bounty.  Now,  when  natural  forces  have  been 
exploited  on  a  large  scale  for  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  purposes,  it  is  futile  to  ask  whether 
Nature  contributes  more  to  production  on  the 
land  than  to  other  forms  of  production.  The  main 
doctrines  of  Smith  regarding  the  distribution  of 
wealth  did  not  difter  es.sentially  from  those  of 
Turgot,  thougli  he  departed  further  from  the 
Physiocratic  theory  and  gave  more  emphasis  to 
the  industrial,  as  distinguished  from  the  agri- 
cultural, system.  Francis  Hutcheson,  Hume, 
Steuart,  and  other  English  writers  had  also  made 
important  contributions  to  economic  theory  before 
1776,  but,  as  Marshall  (Principles  of  Economics^, 
London,  1907,  i.  1S1)  says, 

*  Adam  Smith's  breadth  was  sufficient  to  include  all  that  was 
best  in  all  his  contemporaries,  Krench  and  English  ;  and,  though 
he  undoubte<lly  borrowed  much  from  others,  yet,  the  more  one 
compares  him  with  those  who  went  before  and  those  who  came 
after  him,  the  finer  does  his  genius  appear,  the  broader  his 
knowledge,  and  the  more  well-balancea  his  judgment.  .  .  . 
Wherever  he  differs  from  his  predecessors,  he  is  more  nearly 
right  than  they ;  while  there  is  scarcely  an  economic  truth  now 
known  of  which  he  did  not  ^et  some  glimpse.  And,  since  he 
was  the  first  to  write  a  treatise  on  wealth  in  all  its  chief  social 
aspects,  he  might  on  this  ground  alone  have  a  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  modem  economics.'  His  highest 
claim  to  have  made  an  epoch  in  thought,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  that  '  he  was  the  first  to  make  a  careful  and 
scientific  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  value  measures 
hnnian  motive' — a  theory  which  gave  a  common  centre  and 
unity  to  the  science. 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  which  was  only  be- 
ginning in  Adam  Smith's  time,  soon  proceeded 
space,  for  Watt  discovered  the  steam-engine  in 
the  same  year  that  the  Wealth,  of  Nations  was 
published.  New  problems  arose  as  the  factory 
system  superseded  the  domestic  system  of  pro- 
duction, and,  as  England  was  industrially  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  nation,  the  discussion  of  them 
took  place  chielly  in  that  country.  In  the  hands 
of  Uicardo  and  Malthus,  therefore,  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  Adam  Smith's  principles 
had  the  directly  practical  aim  of  contributing  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  special  problems  of  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  cent.,  and  this  work  they 
did  very  effectively.  Freedom  of  trade  was  now 
more  necessary  than  ever ;  questions  of  distribu- 
tion became  more  acute  with  the  growth  of  the 
business  unit  and  the  increased  number  of  wage- 
earners,  so  that  the  relation  of  wages  to  profit  was 
a  prominent  feature  of  discussion ;  the  condition 
of  the  p<x)r  and  the  influence  of  the  poor-laws  were 
seen  in  the  contributions  of  Malthus  ;  the  eflects 
of  the  restrictions  upon  importation  of  com  led  to 


an  elucidation  of  the  theory  and  nature  of  rent ; 
while  the  financial  ditficulties  of  the  period  of  the 
French  war  and  the  suspension  of  specie  payment 
by  the  Bank  of  England  caused  a  development  in 
monetary  theoi-y.  The  Malthusian  theory  seemed 
to  warrant  the  view  that  the  poor  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
wages  rose  above  the  level  of  subsistence  there  was 
a  tendency  for  population  to  increase  and  force 
them  down  again.  Ricardo  strengthened  this 
view  in  one  way  by  his  theory  of  rent,  which 
showed  the  tendency  to  diminishing  returns  from 
increased  applications  of  labour  to  land,  and  also 
that  the  surplus  produce  above  the  margin  of 
cultivation  went  to  the  owners  of  the  soil.  By  a 
careless  expre.ssion  to  the  effect  that  wages  could 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  necessaries  he  also  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  Socialistic  doctrine  which 
represented  the  margin  of  cultivation  as  the  margin 
of  necessary  wages,  generalized  it  to  the  whole  of 
industrial  life,  and  hehl  that  capitalists  and  land- 
owners swept  oft'  all  surplus  produce. 

7.  Recent  development. — Later  economic  doctrine 
has  been  mainly  an  amplification  and  modification 
of  that  which  flourished  in  England  under  Ricardo, 
Malthus,  MacCuUocli,  and  Mill.  But,  since  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent. ,  other  countries  have  lieen 
overtaking  England  in  industrialism,  and  have 
begun  to  contribute  also  to  the  development  of 
economic  thought.  Prior  to  that  time  France  and 
England  were  almost  the  only  countries  which  had 
contributed  anything  of  importance,  but  during 
the  last  half-century  American,  German,  Austrian, 
and  other  writers  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
science  with  such  skill  and  success  that  they  have 
rid  it  of  much  of  its  former  insularity  and  widened 
its  outlook.  The  increased  concentration  of  capital 
and  the  immense  growth  of  commerce,  following 
upon  improvement  in  railways  and  steamships, 
have  brought  about  newer  conditions,  so  that  pro- 
blems of  tran.sport,  international  trade,  monopoly, 
and  speculation  have  assumed  a  larger  place  in  eco- 
nomic treatises.  The  doctrine  of  non-interference 
has  been  greatly  modified,  and  the  latest  phase  of 
this  movement  of  thought,  which  promises  to  be 
the  most  important  for  some  time  to  come,  is  the 
use  of  the  machinery  of  the  State  for  social  amelio- 
ration, partly  by  means  of  restrictive  legislation 
regarding  the  conditions  of  employment,  partly  by 
the  utilization  of  the  system  of  taxation  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  labourers,  and  partly 
by  extending  the  collective  ownership  and  operation 
of  industrial  enterprises. 

The  subject  of  distribution  of  wealth  is  claiming 
fuller  investigation,  and  the  desire  for  raising  the 
economic  condition  of  the  less  fortunate  members 
of  the  community  is  tending  to  overshadow  all 
minor  controversies.  The  economists  of  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  cent,  treated  distribution  from  the 
standpoint  rather  of  abstract  classes  like  capitalists 
and  labourers  than  of  individuals,  and  dia  admir- 
able work  in  explaining  the  nature  and  variations 
of  each  category  of  income — rent,  profits,  and 
wages.  But  to-day  the  emphasis  of  popular  dis- 
cussion is  upon  the  great  inequalities  of  incomes 
which  arise  largely  from  inequalities  of  inherited 
property  and  inequalities  of  opportunity,  and 
econoiiiio  inquiry  has  tended  to  follow  the  same 
direction.  Consequently,  greater  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  aggregate 
wealth  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  increase  of 
material  well-being ;  and,  througli  the  work  of 
Jevons  and  the  Austrian  school,  the  theory  of  value 
has  been  re-stated  from  the  side  of  consumption 
and  utility  in  such  a  way  that  no  modern  economist 
can  fall  into  the  common  error  of  earlier  authorities 
of  confounding  the  two  conceptions.  It  is  now 
of  fundamental  importance,  not  only  in  general 
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economic  theory  but  also  in  its  application  to  the 
principles  of  taxation  and  socialistic  proposals,  to 
recognize  the  simple  psychological  fact  that  the 
relative  urgency  of  wants  tlepends  largely  upon 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  already  been  satis- 
fied, BO  that  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
in  estimating  the  amount  of  well-being  whether  a 
particnlar  quantity  of  material  goods  accrues  to 
the  rich  or  to  the  poor.  No  doubt  recent  eco- 
nomists in  elaborating  this  profoundly  significant 
principle  have  sometimes  attempted  to  give  it  an 
air  or  mathematical  precision  which  it  cannot 
sustain,  and  such  calculations  of  pleasure  or  utility 
are  apt  to  raise  the  suspicions  of  the  philosopher. 
But,  while  it  is  impossible  to  give  absolute  proof 
that  a  particular  poor  man  sutlers  more  from  the 
loss  of  a  shilling  than  does  a  particular  rich  man, 
and  it  may  even  be  quite  untrue  in  special  cases, 
yet  in  deaJing  with  large  numbers  any  scruple  re- 
garding the  matter  vanishes,  for  no  one  would 
find  much  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  aggregate 
of  material  wealth  was  the  same  whether  a  million 
sterling  went  to  the  working-classes  or  to  the 
payers  of  super-tax.  The  earlier  economists, 
partly  under  a  false  impression  regarding  the 
relation  of  capital  to  wages  as  expressed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  '  wages-fund,'  partly  from  lack  of 
an  adequate  theory  of  demand  ana  consumption, 
usually  thought  that  if  a  policy  increased  or  dimin- 
ished what  is  now  called  tne  '  national  dividend,' — 
the  quantity  of  goods  produced  in  a  year, — it  was 
ipso  facto  good  or  bad,  economical  or  wasteful. 
But  the  principle  that  the  utility  of  a  good  depends 
upon  the  quantity  possessed  makes  it  clear  that 
even  a  policy  which  injures  the  national  dividend 
may  yet  promote  material  welfare  if  it  modifies 
the  distribution  of  wealth  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  community ;  and  a  policy 
that  increases  the  dividend  may  likewise  fail  to 
promote  material  welfare  if  it  alters  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  poorer 
elas-ses.  Hence  among  economists,  as  well  as  by 
socialists,  a  more  even  distribution  of  wealth  is 
considered  to  be  desirable,  and  modern  controversy 
turns  rather  upon  the  advisability  of  particular 
methods  of  achieving  it,  and  upon  the  magnitude 
of  their  effects  on  productive  efficiency  and  the  like, 
than  upon  the  desirability  of  the  end. 

This  conception  of  utility  or  psychic  significance 
has  affected  not  only  the  standpoint  from  which 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  regarded,  but  also 
many  of  the  aspects  of  the  production  of  wealth. 
The  fuller  recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
material  wealth  and  material  welfare  has  made  it 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  disutility  involved 
in  excessive  and  uninteresting  toil  as  a  deduction 
from  the  material  gain.  Consequently,  it  is  no 
longer  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  claims  for 
the  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  in  particular 
employments  merely  to  assert  that  the  national 
dividend  will  be  injured  thereby.  Often,  of  cour.«e, 
such  an  injury  docs  not  result  from  curtailing  the 
hours  of  labour  ;  but,  even  though  it  should  he  so, 
the  economic  aim  is  the  maximizing  not  of  material 
goods,  but  of  material  welfare,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  latter  may  be  achieved  by  means  which 
slightly  injure  the  former.  On  the  other  hand, 
everything  tJiat  increases  the  Interest  in,  and 
satisfaction  directly  derived  from,  an  occupation  is 
a  gain  of  material  welfare,  even  though  it  may  not 
similarly  increase  the  output  of  goods. 

Apart  from  this  elaboration  of  the  principles  of 
utility  and  demand,  which  has  exercised  a  larger 
influence  upon  recent  Economics  than  is  commonly 
realized,  there  have  been  a  number  of  other  changes 
of  a  more  limited  nature  in  general  economic  theory. 
The  distinction  between  capital  and  land  was  too 
sharply  drawn  by  the  older  writers,  not  merely 


because  capital  becomes  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
— for  that  they  knew, — but  oecause  the  incomes 
yielded  by  the  two  are  not  so  strictly  distinguish- 
able as  they  thought.  Marshall  ha.s  shown  that 
the  rent  of  land  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,  bnt  a  lead- 
ing species  of  a  larger  genus,  and  to  the  other 
species  he  gives  the  name  of  'quasi-rent.'  The 
distinction  between  rent  and  quasi-rent  depends 
chiefly  ujion  the  possibility  of  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  supply  of  the  article,  but  economically 
they  are  otherwise  similar.  The  doctrine  of  the 
pressure  of  population  upon  the  available  means  of 
subsistence  from  land  has  also  been  modified  since 
the  time  of  J.  S.  Mill,  partly  by  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  influence  of  a  rising  standard  of 
life  upon  the  birth-rate  and  upon  the  efficiency  of 
labour,  partly  by  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the 
factors  whicn  may  counteract  the  tendency  to 
diminishing  returns  from  land,  and  partly  also  by 
the  opening  up  of  new  countries  and  tlie  consequent 
increase  of  the  area  of  food  supply.  The  wages- 
fund  theory — that  some  rather  ill-defined  fund  of 
capital  constituted  the  source  of  wages,  and  that  if 
one  workman  obtained  more  of  it  another  must 
get  less — flourished  with  slight  modifications  down 
to  1870,  and  was  frequently  set  up  as  a  barrier 
against  any  pretence  on  the  part  of  a  Trade  Union 
that  it  could  increase  wages  without  equally  injur- 
ing those  employed  in  other  trades.  It  was,  how- 
ever, directly  attacked  by  Longe  {A  Refutation  of 
the  Wage  Fund  Theory  of  Modern  Political  Eco- 
nomy, London,  1866)  and  by  Thornton  (Ore  Labour, 
London,  1869),  so  that  Mill  himself  abandoned  it. 
The  increasing  differentiation  between  the  capital- 
ist and  the  entrepreneur  in  business  life  has  been 
coincident  with  a  clearer  distinction  of  their  re- 
spective functions  and  gains.  In  Germany  and 
America  careful  work  of  a  similar  nature  has  been 
done  by  a  number  of  brilliant  scholars  who  have 
produced  thorough  analyses  of  particular  branches, 
added  greatly  to  the  available  historical  and  stat- 
istical material,  and  widened  the  boundaries  of  the 
science.  The  names  and  works  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  recent  writers  will  be  found  in  the 
'  Literature '  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  modem  economic  theory  has  not  only 
been  brought  more  closely  into  touch  with  the 
facts  of  industrial  life,  and  thrown  aside  the  insular 
narrowness  which  characterized  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  cent.,  but  has  become,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  socialistic  criticism,  though  chiefly 
by  development  from  within,  more  closely  associ- 
ated with  social  reform. 

8.  Problems  of  Economics. — A  summary  of  all 
the  various  subjects  that  are  treated  in  a  text- 
book on  Economics  would  yield  but  a  dry  table 
of  contents.  What  is  here  proposed  is  rather  to 
explain,  without  unnecessary  technicalities,  the 
essential  features  of  the  science  at  its  present  stage 
of  development,  dealing  first  with  the  more  general 
principles  upon  which  the  material  welfare  depends, 
and  secondly  with  their  application  to  particular 
policies  for  the  furtherance  of  material  welfare 
through  the  action  of  the  State. 

(a)  The  primary  requisites  of  material  welfare 
are  labour  and  natural  agents ;  without  the  co- 
operation of  these  no  production  of  any  kin<l  is 
possible.  In  a  secondary  place  come  capital  and 
organization — meaning  "by  'secondary'  not  that 
they  are  less  important  in  the  process  of  production 
as  now  carried  on,  but  that  production  or  some  sort 
is  possible  without  them  and  they  become  import- 
ant at  a  later  stage  of  industrial  development. 
Labour  cannot  create  material  things ;  but,  by 
operating  upon  the  materials  which  Nature  gives, 
changing  their  form,  place,  or  qualities,  it  adapts 
them  to  man's  needs.  In  Nature  there  is  remark- 
ably little  suitable  for  human  provision  until  it 
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has  thus  been  re-made  according  to  man's  own 
plan.  Down  to  the  second  half  of  the  18th  cent, 
this  adaptation,  which  is  called  the  production  pro- 
cess, had  to  be  performed  almost  wholly  by  man's 
muscular  force  aided  by  that  of  domesticated 
animals.  There  were  tools,  but,  the  motive-power 
being  muscular,  their  range  of  operation  was 
definitely  limited  by  the  physical  and  nervous 
energy  of  man.  In  a  very  few  directions,  which 
now  seem  by  comparison  almost  negligible,  the 
earlier  period  had  attempted  to  progress  beyond 
the  merely  muscular,  as  in  utilizing  the  wind  for 
ocean  traffic  and  for  small  mills ;  but  since  the 
advent  of  the  age  of  inventions  we  have  looked 
more  and  more  to  the  intelligence  of  man  curbing 
and  directing  the  forces  of  Nature  in  such  forms  as 
steam  and  electricity  to  perform  most  of  the  heavier 
work. 

This  perfecting  of  the  agencies  of  production, 
which  IS  still  proceeding  rapidly,  removes  the 
former  limit  of  physical  endurance,  and  the  only 
bounds  to  the  increase  of  material  goods  are  the 
far-distant  one  when  all  natural  forces  shall  have 
been  economically  exploited,  and  the  improbable 
one  that  man's  inventive  capacity  will  come  to  a 
halt.  This  rapid  adaptation  of  the  world  to  man's 
requirements,  oy  which  natural  forces  are  made  to 
work  for  us,  should,  if  rightly  directed,  result  in  a 
much  higher  general  level  of  living.  A  community 
is  not,  however,  well-oft'  merely  because  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  aggregate  output  of  goods ;  these  are 
only  instruments  that  may  contribute  much  or 
little  to  welfare  and  to  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  living  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  divided  and  utilized,  and  to  the  number  of  people 
embraced  in  the  community.  As  man's  wants  are 
nevsr  fully  satisfied,  or  likely  to  be,  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  production  is  that  a  people  should  strive  to 
obtain  the  goods  it  requires  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  eflbrt.  This  ia  sometimes  ques- 
tioned by  those  who  are  painfully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  people  are  often  to  be  found  who  have  no 
work  to  QO,  and  projects  for  'making  work'  are 
sometimes  advocated.  Yet  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  general  scarcity  of  work  until  mankind 
is  supplied  with  everything  it  desires.  Defective 
organization  of  industry  shows  itself  in  mal- 
adjustments of  the  labour  force  between  different 
trades ;  in  the  inability  to  predict  with  certainty 
the  future  supply  of  raw  produce  or  food,  and  the 
character  of  future  demand  for  goods ;  in  the 
spasms  and  reactions  of  credit,  as  well  as  in  the 
temporary  displacements  that  accompany  all  pro- 
gress and  change.  Such  causes  as  these  lead  to 
unemployment ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  wasteful  to  spend  more  effort  upon 
making  any  class  of  goods  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Theett'ectiveness  of  labour  in  production  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  advance  of  science,  which  teaches 
men  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment by  applications  of  chemical  and  physical 
discoveries,  and  by  the  general  raising  of  tlie  level 
of  skill  and  intelligence.  It  is  also  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  stock  of  appliances  for  production 
is  growing  faster  than  the  population,  so  that 
every  generation  bequeaths  to  its  successor  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  products  of  past  effort,  in 
the  shape  of  machinery  and  other  forms  of  capital, 
than  it  received  from  the  preceding  generation. 
And  the  eftectiveness  of  labour  depends,  too,  upon 
the  manner  in  which  individuals  co-operate  for 
the  supply  of  their  wants  through  the  separation 
of  employments  and  division  of  labour,  allowing 
each  to  perform  the  work  for  which  he  is  most 
suited  by  nature  or  training  ;  through  the  combina- 
tion of  labour,  which  can  perform  what  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  any  single  individual ;  through 


the  localization  of  industries  in  the  places  best 
suited  to  the  particular  branch  of  production.  If 
one  man  can  weave  more  cloth  in  a  day  than  can 
another,  while  the  second  can  produce  more  or 
better  boots  than  the  first,  the  productivity  of  their 
labour  will  be  increased  when  they  specialize  their 
work  and  exchange  their  products.  Similarly  if, 
for  climatic  or  other  reasons,  one  district  can 
produce  cotton  goods  more  easily  than  another, 
while  the  second  can  produce  coal  or  granite  more 
easily  than  the  first,  it  is  economical  that  the 
districts  should  specialize  their  production  and 
exchange  their  products.  Indeed,  even  if  a  man 
possessed  such  excellent  abilities  that  he  could  do 
a  dozen  things  better  than  most  other  people,  it 
would  still  be  most  beneficial  to  production  that 
he  should  devote  himself  to  the  occupation  in 
which  his  superiority  was  most  marked,  for  it  is 
not  economical  for  a  successful  lawyer  to  do  his 
own  typewriting,  even  though,  with  practice,  he 
might  be  able  to  do  it  expertly. 

"These  commonplaces  are  seldom  directly  denied, 
but  it  is  often  forgotten  that  they  are  not  changed 
by  political  boundaries  and  lines  of  latitude,  and 
that  the  advantages  of  territorial  division  of  labour 
are  not  essentially  different  in  comparing  two 
nations  from  what  they  are  in  comparing  two 
towns  or  counties.  If,  by  hindrances  to  exchange, 
a  community  is  compelled  to  make  for  itself  the 
goods  in  which  it  has  little  or  no  superiority,  it 
must  make  fewer  of  the  goods  in  which  its  relative 
superiority  is  great  ;  and  such  hindrances,  by 
impeding  the  territorial  division  of  labour,  lower 
the  productivity  of  industry.  No  doubt  there 
are  some  incidental  disadvantages  in  all  forms  of 
localization  of  industry,  as  there  certainly  are  when 
labour  becomes  so  specialized  that  it  is  difficult  to 
readjust  the  amount  of  it  in  different  lines  of 
production  as  the  demand  changes ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  productivity  of  industry  increases  when 
the  localization  of  industry  is  unimpeded,  for  much 
the  same  reasons  as  when  each  man  is  perform- 
ing the  work  for  which  he  has  the  highest  aptitude. 

It  follows  from  this  conception  of  localization 
also  that  the  effectiveness  of  labour  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  land  or  other  natural  agent 
with  which  it  operates.  Different  areas  are  very 
unequally  fitted  for  assisting  labour,  because  of 
their  variations  of  fertility,  climate,  geological 
formation,  or  geographical  position ;  and,  though 
some  of  these  natural  circumstances  may  be  altered 
by  man's  action  through  the  incorporation  of 
capital  with  the  soil,  others  admit  of  no  great 
modification.  In  any  case,  the  labour  required  for 
producing  a  given  quantity  of  goods  in  a  favour- 
able locality  is  less  than  in  an  unfavourable  one, 
so  that  labour  is  more  productive  when  applied 
under  the  former  circumstances  than  under  the 
latter.  This  gives  rise  to  variations  of  rent,  for 
those  who  control  the  superior  sources  will  naturally 
reap  higher  gains  than  those  who  control  the 
inferior.  Besides  variations  in  natural  endow- 
ments affecting  the  productivity  of  labour  applied 
to  land,  it  is  also  affected  by  the  response  that  land 
makes  to  intensive  cultivation,  so  that  there  was 
at  one  time  a  fear  that  the  number  of  people  would 
increase  to  such  a  point  that  the  supply  of  food 
and  other  products  of  the  land  would  not  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population.  In  other  words, 
the  eftectiveness  of  labour  depends  on  the  amount 
of  land  available,  for  after  a  certain  point,  as 
cultivation  becomes  more  intensive,  there  is  a 
lower  and  lower  return  of  produce  to  the  successive 
increments  of  laljour,  unless  changes  have  mean- 
time occurred  in  the  arts  of  agriculture.  If  it 
were  not  so,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  intensity 
of  the  cultivation  that  could  be  profitably  carried 
on.     The  earlier  economists  may  have  given  too 
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little  weight  to  the  possible  improvenients  in 
agricultural  methods,  facilities  of  trans])ort  from 
abroad,  and  the  like  ;  hut  it  remains  true  that,  if 
population  increases  in  an  old  country  while  no 
change  occurs  in  these  raspects,  greater  difficulty 
must  be  exi)erienced  in  prodiicing  the  food  required 
for  the  additional  numbers,  and  therefore  it  is 
quite  possible  that  there  may  be  too  many  people  in 
comparison  with  the  area  of  land  available,  though 
the  limit  may  bepushed  back  by  various  kinds  of 
improvements.  Tliere  may  also  be  the  opposite 
phenomenon  of  under-population,  where  the  addi- 
tion of  every  immigrant  tends  to  increase  the 
productivity  per  head  of  the  community. 

(6)  Specialization  and  localization  are  obviously 
dependent  upon  the  facilities  for  exchange  of 
proditcts,  and  the  problem  arises  why  a  quantity 
of  one  commodity  exchanges  for  another  quantity 
of  a  different  commodity.  If  each  person  worked 
with  his  own  land  and  instmments,  producing  only 
those  goods  which  he  directly  consumed,  there 
would  DC  no  exchange,  and  the  income  of  each 
would  be  merely  the  goods  he  made.  The  com- 
plexities of  exchange  and  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  arise  l)ecause  a  man's  income  depends  not 
only  upon  what  he  personally  produces,  but  also  on 
the  ratio  of  exchange  of  his  produce  with  that  of 
other  people,  and  on  the  payments  that  must  be 
made  for  the  use  of  factors  of  production  like  land 
and  capital  lent  to  him  by  others.  To  faKiilitate 
exchange  a  monetary  system  is  required,  both  as  a 
standard  of  value  and  as  a  means  of  transfer  from 
one  person  to  another,  and,  though  a  host  of 
commodities,  such  as  furs,  feathers,  cattle,  grain, 
shells,  and  tobacco,  have  in  diil'erent  communities 
performed  the  functions  of  money,  these  have  all 
tended  to  give  way  to  the  precious  metals,  especially 
to  gold,  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  purpose 
because  of  its  portability,  homogeneity,  divisibility, 
and  similar  qualities.  But  sucli  a  medium  as  gold 
can  only  serve  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  values 
of  difterent  commodities  at  one  particular  time, 
and  not  at  difterent  times,  because  the  value  of 
gold  itself  changes  from  period  to  period  for  the 
same  reasons  as  ordinary  goods  change  in  value, 
viz.  from  circumstances  affecting  the  supply  or 
the  demand  for  it.  One  of  these  circumstances  in 
the  ease  of  gold  is  the  extent  to  which  exchange 
takes  place  without  the  intervention  of  actual 
metal.  The  most  important  forms  of  credit 
documents  are  connected  with  banking,  which 
assists  production  further  by  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  capital  from  those  who  can  make  little 
or  no  use  of  it,  to  those  who  can  employ  it  to  great 
advantage,  and  by  affording  credit  on  the  security 
of  future  repayment. 

The  problem  of  value  is  not,  however,  settled  by 
the  adoption  of  a  monetary  medium ;  for,  when 
the  question  is  asked  why  six  different  commo<lities 
all  sell  for  a  shilling,  it  is  futile  to  answer  that 
money  balances  them,  since  money  is  merely  one 
of  the  seven  things  balanced.  Some  socialists  have 
asserted  that  goods  are  of  equal  value  because  they 
embody  equal  amounts  of  labour  ;  but  that  is  not 
only  untrue  of  goods  the  supply  of  which  is 
defanitely  fixed,  as  its  upholders  often  admit ;  it 
does  not  apply  even  to  those  goods  which  are  being 
constantly  pnxluced  for  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  market.  To  explain  valne  by  means  of  Ialx)ur 
it  is  necessary  to  resolve  all  kinds  and  qualities 
of  labour  to  some  common  unit,  and,  when  any 
attempt  is  thus  made  to  weigh  difterent  fonns  of 
labour  against  one  another,  the  only  way  of  doing 
it  is  by  the  price  paid  for  their  results,  and  this 
involves  a  petitw  principii.  The  true  answer  is 
that  the  value  of  goods  depends,  from  the  side  of 
demand,  upon  the  relative  estimate  of  their  utility 
or  significance  in  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires ; 


and,  from  the  side  of  supply,  upon  their  relative 
abundance,  which  again  depends  upon  the  cost  of 
production.  As  regards  the  demand  side,  the 
nuulamc-ntal  factor  is  that,  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  a  good  we  possess,  the  lower  is  the  significance 
to  us  of  any  further  addition  to  the  stock  of  it, 
until,  when  superfluity  is  reached,  no  satisfaction 
is  dependent  upon  any  one  item  of  the  good,  and 
therefore  its  value  is  zero,  as  in  the  case  of  air. 
There  can  be  no  value  in  the  absence  of  utility, 
and  the  value  of  any  good  deiiends  upon  the 
marginal  utility — that  is,  ni)on  the  utility  of  the 
final  increment  of  the  commodity  which  we  are 
just  induced  to  purchase.  Cf.  art.  CONSUMPTION. 
rh\is,  the  nearer  the  quantity  of  the  commodity 
approaches  to  the  amount  required  for  complete 
satiety  of  the  wants  dependent  upon  it,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  marginal  utility  and  the  lower  the  value 
of  any  single  increment  of  it.  Hence  it  may  be 
brielly  stated  that,  other  things  being  eo^nal,  the 
demand  price  of  a  commodity  decreases  with  every 
increase  of  supply,  because  the  marginal  utility 
falls.  It  is  by  analysis  of  the  conditions  affecting 
the  supply  of  the  goods  that  the  complementary 
truth  18  explained,  viz.  that  the  price  reacts  upon 
the  amount  produced  and  determines  the  extent  to 
which  lalK)ur  and  capital  will  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  the  particular  article.  Goods  will 
not  permanently  be  produced  unless  they  'pay,' 
and  so  account  must  be  taken  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  well  as  of  utility.  Cost  of  production, 
in  the  sense  of  an  irrevocable  fact  that  capital  and 
labour  have  been  devoted  to  producing  an  article, 
has  no  real  influence  on  the  value ;  nevertheless, 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  value  to  conform 
to  cost  of  production,  because  capital  and  labour 
will  turn  to  the  production  of  those  goods  which 
ofter  the  be.st  remuneration.  Instead  of  making 
more  of  a  good  when  the  price  of  it  is  below  the 
cost,  industrial  resources  will  be  shifted  to  other 
lines  of  production  where  the  price  is  above  the 
cost,  thus  lowering  the  supply  and  raising  the 
marginal  utility  of  the  former,  while  increasing 
the  supply  antf  lowering  the  marginal  utility  of 
the  latter  until  they  balance.  The  fact  that  under 
competitive  conditions  the  value  of  a  good  is 
normally  very  near  its  cost  of  production  has  led 
many  to  assert  that  it  is  the  cost  of  production 
that  causes  value.  But  this  is  a  confusion  of  mind. 
Value  depends  upon  utility  and  scarcity,  while 
cost  of  production  is  important  inasmuch  as  it 
aftects  the  degree  of  scarcity,  but  in  no  other 
manner.  Values  change  when  either  of  these 
factors  changes,  unless,  perchance,  both  change  in 
such  directions  as  to  neutralize  one  another.  An 
increase  in  the  supply,  while  the  demand  remains 
the  same,  will  lower  tlie  value  of  each  unit  of  the 
commodity  ;  a  diminution  of  the  supply  will  raise 
the  value.  An  increase  in  the  demand,  while  the 
supply  is  unchanged,  will  raise  the  value  of  each 
unit ;  a  fall  in  the  demand  will  lower  it. 

(c)  The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  income  in 
the  form  of  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profits  is 
an  application  of  these  principles  of  value.  The 
relative  incomes  of  different  people  depend  upon 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  and  the 
value  of  the  use  of  their  property,  so  that  a  full 
explanation  of  the  fact  of  wide  differences  of  income 
would  involve  a  statement  of  all  the  rea-sons  why 
some  own  more  property  tlian  othf^rs,  why  some 
properties  yield  a  higher  return  than  others,  and 
why  different  forms  of  exertion,  from  unskilled 
labour  to  the  organization  of  a  huge  industry,  are 
so  variously  valued.  This  can  only  l)e  here  in- 
dicated in  the  broadest  outline.  In  existing  con- 
ditions there  is  no  pretence  to  reward  moral  worth 
or  even  intellectual  merit  as  such  :  what  is  re- 
waided  is  simply  an  economic  service.     Many  are 
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paid  not  for  any  work  that  they  personally  perform, 
but  for  the  service  of  factors  of  production  which 
they  own.  The  variations  in  the  magnitude  of 
incomes  from  the  possession  of  such  property  de- 
pend npon  the  amount  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
property  possessed,  and  tliese  again  depend  upon 
individual  providence,  judicious  choice  of  invest- 
ments, luck,  and  the  quantity  inherited,  as  well  as 
npon  the  magnitude  of  the  individual's  earnings, 
which  largely  determine  the  possibility  of  saving. 
Within  any  one  class  of  property  incomes  there  are 
variations :  one  landed  estate  yields  a  higher  income 
than  another  of  equal  size,  because  of  its  superior 
situation,  natural  endowments,  and  the  improve- 
ments made  upon  it  by  expenditure  of  capital  and 
labour  in  the  past ;  one  use  of  capital  yields  a 
higher  income  than  another  because  the  ditferent 
uses  to  which  capital  is  put  vary  in  their  produc- 
tiveness, in  their  security,  and  in  their  market- 
ability ;  and  people  are  willing  to  accept  a  lower 
return  on  an  investment  which  has  a  high  security 
and  is  easily  marketed.  Similarly,  the  wages  of 
labour  depend  upon  the  value  which  the  public 
attaches  to  the  goods  or  services  produced  by  it, 
and  consequently  upon  the  numter  of  workers 
ready  to  perform  the  tasks.  In  each  trade  the 
wages  will  be  fixed  by  the  value  of  the  product  of 
the  marginal  worker — the  worker,  that  is,  whose 
presence  or  absence  makes  little  appreciable  differ- 
ence to  the  employer.  If  the  number  of  labourers 
increases  while  other  things  remain  the  same,  the 
remuneration  of  each  will  be  lowered,  because  the 
value  of  the  marginal  product  will  fall  as  more  of 
it  is  placed  upon  the  market,  unless  the  industry 
happens  to  be  one  in  which  the  addition  of  workers 
makes  production  so  much  more  efficient  that  tlie 
increased  output  per  head  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  fall  in  the  price  of  each 
unit  of  protluce.  In  this  way  it  emerges  that  the 
importance  of  an  occupation  to  society  is  no  test 
of  the  wages  that  will  be  paid  in  it,  any  more  than 
the  relative  value  of  corn,  air,  and  diamonds  is 
explained  by  their  importance  to  human  well- 
being.  Precisely  as  goods  ri.se  in  value  if  there  are 
few  in  the  market  when  many  are  wanted,  so  the 
value  of  a  particular  kind  of  labour  rises  when 
there  are  few  labourers  in  comparison  with  the 
demand  for  their  work.  Hence  the  reason  why 
wages  in  one  trade  are  higher  than  in  another 
depends  upon  the  number  of  people  and  the  demand 
for  their  produce  in  each  case.  If  all  workers  were 
e<iual  and  all  trades  equally  desirable,  there  could 
be  no  such  differences  of  wages.  But  not  only  do 
occupations  vary  in  the  advantages,  other  than 
money  wages,  which  they  afford  ;  tlie  workers  are 
also  aifrerentiated  into  classes  who  can  rarely  do 
each  other's  work,  and  the  main  reasons  for  the 
relative  over-supply  of  lal)Our  in  some  occupations 
as  compared  with  others  are  therefore  to  be  sought 
in  the  circum.stances  that  render  labour  immobile, 
and  that  prevent  workers  from  entering  the  more 
highly  paid  trades.  For  some  temporary  reason, 
such  as  a  change  in  the  nature  of  demand,  too 
many  people  may  liave  Ijecome  specialized  to  a 
particular  trade  and  tew  few  to  another,  but  tlie 
error  cannot  be  quickly  rectified,  because  of  the 
time  required  to  train  new  workers.  In  the  course 
of  time  it  may  Ije  expected  that  the  higher  wages 
will  attract  to  the  one  occupation,  and  tlie  lower 
wages  will  repel  workmen  from  the  other  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  maladjustment  of  the  labour 
force  between  the  trades  will  cause  a  corresponding 
variation  of  wages. 

Of  more  permanent  and  serious  import  is  the 
fact  that  tlie  clioice  of  a  trade  is  not  free.  The 
people  l)ecome  distributed  between  dill'erent  occupa- 
tions in  a  rather  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  it 
would   promote  welfare  if  more  people  followed 


some,  and  fewer  other,  occupations  than  at  present. 
Since  many  employments  call  for  lengtliy  and 
expensive  training,  it  depends  upon  the  number  of 
parents  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to  undertake 
this  preliminary  expenditure  for  their  children, 
whether  the  supply  of  labour  of  that  kind  will  be 
great  or  small.  The  chief  reason  why  those  kinds  of 
work  that  any  ordinary  person  can  perform  are  at 
present  paid  for  on  a  very  low  or  miserable  scale  is 
that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  parents  who 
either  have  not  the  power  or  have  not  the  will  to 
bear  the  expense  involved  in  training  their  children. 
Customs  of  various  kinds  also  limit  the  freedom  of 
choice  in  some  cases,  and  this  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  fixin"  women's  wages,  for  women  are  by 
custom  excludeil  from  many  employments,  and  so 
relatively  overcrowd  others.  The  difficulty  of 
gau<ring  in  advance  the  comparative  advantages  of 
employments  when  conditions  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing, the  differences  of  physique  and  mental 
strength,  also  give  rise  to  differences  of  wages  from 
trade  to  trade,  while  the  last-mentioned  factor  also 
causes  variations  of  earnings  within  the  same 
trade. 

Besides  competition  of  workers  and  the  relative 
supply  of  them  in  difterent  trades,  there  is  still 
another  factor  tending  to  fix  the  limits  of  wages, 
viz.  the  principle  of  substitution.  Men  compete 
with  machinei'y,  and  different  combinations  of 
labour  and  capital  with  other  combinations.  It  is 
the  employer's  function  and  interest  to  keep  down 
the  expenses  of  production  by  choosing  those 
factors  and  groupings  which  are  most  economical. 
Thus  land,  labour,  and  capital  are  all  neetled  in 
fanning,  and  no  one  of  them  can  be  wholly  sub- 
stituted for  the  others ;  but  they  can  be  substituted 
for  one  another  at  their  margins.  The  farmer  may 
conceivably  produce  the  same  crop  from  a  given 
area  with  more  labour  but  less  machinery  or 
manure,  with  less  labour  and  more  machinery  or 
manure  ;  or  he  may  produce  the  same  crop  from  a 
smaller  area  of  land  by  still  further  increasing  the 
labour  and  machinery.  Land,  labour,  and  capital 
are  here  being  balanced  against  one  another  as 
factors  of  production,  and,  if  the  price  of  one  rises 
considerably,  the  others  may  be  chosen  to  take  its 
place  in  some  measure.  So  it  is  in  every  industry. 
Each  factor  and  subfactor,  however  necessary  to 
production,  may  find  a  substitute  at  the  margin 
in  some  other  factor  or  subfactor  ;  and  in  this  fact 
there  is  found  some  justification  for  the  hard  and 
misleading  saying  that  '  most  men  earn  just  about 
what  they  are  worth,'  that  being  calculated  as 
their  economic  factor-worth.  The  wages  in  a  trade 
tend  to  equal  the  marginal  worth  of  the  labour  in 
that  trade,  and  that  marginal  worth  is  fixed  botli 
by  the  number  of  workers  in  the  occupation  rela- 
tively to  the  demand  for  their  produce  and  by  the 
competition  of  other  factors  capable  of  performing 
similar  work.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  saying 
just  quoted  is  often  used  to  support  the  very 
different  idea  that  a  man's  income  measures  his 
personal  efficiency.  That  is  by  no  means  justified 
by  economic  analysis.  Through  the  method  of 
substitution  the  portion  of  the  aggregate  produce 
of  the  community  which  goes  to  remunerate  any 

C articular  agent  or  factor  of  production  tends  to 
e  adjusted  to  the  efficiency  of  that  factor  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  mankind,  so  that  distribu- 
tion depends  upon  factor-worth.  But,  besides  labour 
and  organizing  ability,  capital  and  land  are  factors 
of  production ;  and,  though  these  earn  in  propor- 
tion to  their  efficiency  in  the  supply  of  wants,  tney 
cannot  be  .said  to  acquire  incomes ;  their  owners 
receive  the  reward  whether  personally  efficient  or 
the  reverse.  Moreover,  the  theory  of  distribution 
takes  the  wants  of  mankind  as  they  are,  not  as 
they  ought  to  be ;  so  that,  if  the  {lopular  demand 
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requires  suoc&ssive  editions  of  a  sensational  novel, 
while  a  book  enil>o<lying  tlio  profound  researches 
of  the  scliolar  will  not  sell,  the  author  of  the 
former  is  the  more  olGcient  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  mankind,  and  accordingly  obtains  a  greater  share 
of  income.  In  a  deeper  sense,  no  doubt,  a  man 
may  be  so  very  efficient  that  the  people  are  unable 
to  appreciate  his  wares;  but  that  is  only  to  re- 
iterate that  intellectual  merit  and  moral  worth  do 
not,  as  such,  constitute  a  claim  upon  the  national 
dividend  under  existing  conditions. 

9.  State  action  for  the  promotion  of  material 
welfare. — After  this  survey  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples, it  remains  to  exemplify  their  application  to 
particular  proposals  for  State  action  in  furtherance 
of  material  welfare.  This  section  cannot  pretend 
to  systematic  completeness,  and  selection  can  only 
be  made  of  two  samples  from  the  multiplicity  of 
projects  and  activities.  The  subjects  cliosen  as 
Buinciently  representative  and  widely  debated  are 
the  raising  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  worst- 
paid  labour,  and  the  im^sition  of  import  duties  for 
the  protection  of  home  industries 

(a)  Th«  problem  of  very  low  earnings. — The  sub- 
ject of  low  earnings  connects  itself  with  the  general 
principles  of  wages  already  enunciated.  The  tend- 
ency of  economic  forces,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
impeded,  is  to  pay  to  workers  their  marginal  worth 
in  the  particular  trade.  Clearly  they  cannot  per- 
manently get  more  than  this,  because,  if  the  mar- 
ginal wortli  of  a  class  of  men  were  20s.  a  week 
while  the  wages  were  21s.,  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  an  employer  to  dismiss  men  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  gain  resulting  from  a  further 
dismissal  would  be  equalled  by  the  loss.  On  the 
other  hand,  competition  for  labour  among  employers 
should  normally  prevent  wages  from  fa^Iling  below 
the  marginal  worth  of  the  labour. 

Hence,  when  a  large  class  of  work-people  is  found 
to  obtain  very  low  earnings,  two  questions  arise 
to  the  mind  of  the  economist :  Are  the  low  wages 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  low  marginal  worth  in 
that  occupation,  or  are  they  due  to  special  circum- 
stances which  prevent  the  general  economic  forces 
from  operating  properly  in  the  trade  in  question  ? — 
more  briefly,  Are  the  workers  not  obtaining  as 
much  as  their  mai-ginal  worth  ?  In  some  cases 
both  questions  may  admit  of  an  affirmative  answer. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  sweated  home-work  among 
women,  the  supply  of  labour  relatively  to  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  very  high,  so  that  its  marginal 
worth  is  low.  Much  of  the  work  is  of  a  kind  that 
can  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  machinery  in 
factories,  and  the  cost  of  production  in  the  factory 
fixes  a  limit  to  the  wages  that  can  be  paid  in  the 
home.  Many  of  the  articles  may  be  made  by  the 
consumers  themselves,  and,  if  their  price  rises, 
this  method  of  production  will  be  stimulated. 
There  is  thus  an  excessive  supply  and  a  limited 
demand,  and  these  facts  alone  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  marginal  worth  of  the  labour 
most  be  low.  At  the  same  time  there  are  also 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  wages,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  fall  below  the  marginal  worth,  because 
the  bargaining  power  of  the  home-workers  is  very 
weak  ;  they  know  little  of  one  another,  and  cannot 
take  combined  action  in  resistance  to  a  fall  of 
wages.  So  far  the  conditions  of  a  true  market  are 
absent,  and  iri  practice  dift'erent  piece-rates  are 
sometimes  paid  for  precisely  the  same  work  by 
diirerent  employers.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  latter 
fact  that  the  institution  of  minimum  wages  by 
law  for  such  industries  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
^ood  effect ;  for,  if  the  home-workers  were  already 
in  all  cases  obtaining  their  marginal  worth,  any 
raising  of  the  wage  must  inevitably  displace  some 
of  them,  unless,  indeed,  their  worth  immediately 
rose  in  proportion  to  their  higher  wages.     But  in 


the  case  of  unskilled  men  tliere  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  payment  of  wages  below  their 
marginal  worth  is  very  common  or  important. 
The  main  cause  of  their  low  earnings  is  that  their 
marjnnal  worth  is  low  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
of  tlie  supply  of  such  labour  relatively  to  the 
demand  for  it.  The  idea  that  the  prescription 
of  a  minimum  wage  by  law  will  in  such  circum- 
stances suffice  to  remove  the  evil  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, for  it  is  impossible  to  force  employers  to 
give  more  for  labour  than  it  is  worth,  and  a  man 
IS  not  worth  more  simply  because  the  Government 
declares  that  he  must  not  be  employed  for  less 
than  a  given  sum.  The  result  of  a  minimum  wage 
in  these  circumstances  must  be  to  throw  a  large 
number  of  men  out  of  work  altogether.  Con- 
ceivably this  may  be  desirable  as  an  incident  in  a 
larger  scheme  of  reform  where  the  gain  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  this  loss,  but  the 
legislative  prescription  of  a  minimum  wage  alone 
is  no  remedy.  Far  more  hope  lies  in  an  attempt 
to  make  the  men  worth  more  by  raising  some  of 
the  members  of  the  overcrowded  class  to  a  higher 
level  of  efficiency,  or  by  checking  the  degradation 
of  members  of  the  higher  grades.  The  economic 
reason  for  the  deplorable  state  of  things  is  that 
there  is  a  maladjustment  of  supply  to  demand, 
and  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  rectify  this,  for 
economic  forces  will  then  work  with  us  in  raising 
the  wages  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  means  that 
some  of  the  sources  of  the  over-supply  of  such 
labour  must  be  stopped  up,  and  in  particular  that 
at  the  adolescent  age  boys  must  be  trained  to  fill 
some  positive  function  in  industrial  life,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  drift  into  any  uneducative  job 
that  offers  good  wages  at  the  moment  but  leads  to 
nothing  in  the  future. 

A  serious  objection  is  frequently  raised  to  this 
course  by  the  skilled  workman,  who  asserts  that 
the  drafting  of  boys  from  unskilled  and  casual  to 
skilled  and  regular  trades  can  do  no  real  good, 
because  the  skilled  trades  are  already  over-stocked  ; 
and  a  number  of  anti-social  policies  by  Trade 
Unions  and  others  have  been  dictated  by  this 
view.  It  arises  largely  from  the  practice  of 
thinking  about  values  and  wages  only  in  terms  of 
money ;  as  soon  as  one  goes  behina  the  money 
expressions,  it  is  seen  to  be  fallacious.  The  boot- 
maker's objection  to  the  training  of  more  boys  for 
his  trade,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  drift  into 
casual  and  unskilled  labour,  is  that  the  want  he 
exists  to  satisfy  will  be  more  fully  met  while  the 
other  wants  that  he  himself  feels  will  not  be  more 
fully  met,  so  that  society  gives  him  less  of  general 
commodities  for  a  week's  work  than  before.  The 
objection  would  be  partially  valid  if  all  the  boys 
were  diverted  into  this  one  skilled  trade,  though 
it  might  still  be  said  that,  when  a  set  of  men  who 
would  otherwise  be  doing  little  work,  or  casual 
work  of  very  low  worth,  are  making  boots  that 
are  much  needed  instead,  society  as  a  whole  will 
be  enriched  by  the  change,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  boots  and  the  wages  of  boot  operatives 
would  fall.  But  it  is  not  proposed  to  draft  all  the 
boys  into  any  single  skilled  industry  ;  they  would 
be  distributed  over  industries  of  all  kinds,  so  that 
all  wants  would  be  somewhat  more  fully  met  in 
due  proportion.  Then,  despite  the  fact  that  boots 
are  rather  less  urgently  requiretl  than  before  when 
the  supply  increases,  the  bootmaker  will  not  suffer 
because  the  same  is  true  of  the  things  he  wants  in 
exchange  for  boots.  The  only  qualification  to  this 
is  that  by  withdrawing  labour  to  a  large  extent 
from  casual  occupations  the  price  of  such  unskilled 
labour  would  rise,  and,  unless  it  increased  in  effi- 
ciency fully  in  proj)ortion,  or  unless  there  were 
progress  and  invention  in  the  work  performed  by 
the  unskilled,  their  produce  would  rise  in   price 
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and  they  would  be  relatively  favoured  by  obtaining 
a  greater  command  of  general  commodities  for  eacli 
unit  of  their  labour.  But  in  any  case  the  economist 
will  not  quarrel  with  this  result ;  it  makes  real 
wages  more  equal  as  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
trades  by  raising  the  earnings  of  the  latter,  and 
welfare  is  thereby  promoted.  The  function  of 
State  action  in  this  matter  is,  therefore,  to  carry 
its  educational  policy  further  into  the  more  ade- 
quate training  of  youths,  the  suppression  and 
regulation  of  undesirable  forms  of  boy  labour,  and 
the  more  thorough  direction  of  the  labour  force 
into  the  most  desirable  channels  by  the  diffusion 
of  information  regarding  occupations  and  the  like. 
In  such  ways  it  can  raise  the  marginal  worth  of 
the  workers  in  unskilled  trades,  by  reducing  the 
supply  and  by  raising  the  efficiency,  so  that  eco- 
nomic forces  themselves  will  then  raise  the  wages. 
The  State  may  also  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
employers  in  order  to  regulate  work  as  far  as 
possible,  instead  of  offering  it  in  a  casual  fashion, 
and  this  will  likewise  tend  to  diminish  the  supply, 
as  people  will  see  that  the  chances  of  picking  up  a 
living  by  odd  jobs  are  reduced,  and  they  will  have 
a  stronger  inducement  to  prepare  themselves  and 
their  children  for  regular  occupations.  The  surest 
means  that  the  State  can  employ  for  improving  the 
position  of  the  poorest  classes  are  those  which 
directly  or  indirectly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
workers,  and  distribute  them  more  evenly  among 
different  trades  in  comparison  with  the  demand, 
so  that  their  marginal  worth  is  at  least  sufficiently 
high  to  give  them  command  over  the  necessaries 
for  decent  living. 

(J)  Free  Trade  and  Protection. — The  object  of 
foreign  trade  is  to  render  it  possible  for  the  people 
of  a  country  to  obtain  goods  more  easily  than  they 
could  otherwise  do.  That  exchange  is  a  gain  to 
both  parties,  and  that  it  realizes  the  economies  of 
division  of  labour  and  localization  of  industries, 
is  always  admitted  in  regard  to  domestic  trade ; 
consequently  no  one  questions  the  advantages  of  a 
policy  of  free  exchange  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  country.  The  doctrine  of  freedom  in  inter- 
national trade  rests  upon  the  same  elementary 
facts.  If  each  nation  devotes  its  resources  to  those 
forms  of  production  for  which  it  has  a  relative 
superiority,  and  exchanges  such  goods  for  those 
which  it  cannot  produce  with  equal  facility,  the 
income  of  its  people  will  be  higher  than  ii  they 
were  compelled  to  produce  for  themselves  all  the 
goods  consumed  within  the  country.  The  idea 
that  one  country  gains  at  the  expense  of  another 
is  absurd,  and  a  country  that  will  not  buy  cannot 
sell.  Hence  impediments  to  trade  diminish  the 
productivity  of  labour  and  capital  within  the  pro- 
tected area  by  nullifying  the  advantages  of  terri- 
torial division  of  labour.  There  is  a  prima  facie 
presumption  that  it  pays  Britain  better  to  produce 
the  goods  she  is  producing  and  exporting  rather 
than  to  divert  some  of  her  productive  forces  from 
these  to  making  the  goods  she  is  now  importing. 
The  burden  of  proof,  therefore,  lies  upon  the  pro- 
tectionist to  demonstrate  the  falsity  or  this  simple 
general  principle,  or  its  inapplicability  to  some 
particular  circumstances.  Broadly,  protectionist 
arguments  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those 
which  urge  that  impediments  to  trade  will  increase 
the  wealth,  employment,  or  productivity  of  the 
country  imposing  them  ;  and  those  which  appeal 
to  wider  considerations  such  as  national  defence 
or  imperial  sentiment. 

The  oldest  and  the  crudest  of  the  arguments 
arises  from  the  conception  that  foreign  trade  benefits 
a  nation  only  when  tne  value  of  the  exports  exceeds 
that  of  the  imports,  because  it  is  then  supposed 
that  the  difference  must  come  in  gold  and  so  enrich 
the  country.    The  refutation  of  the  argument  is 


manifold.  The  excess  of  imports  or  of  exports  is 
usually  fully  explicable  without  the  passing  of 
gold,  by  taking  account  of  sucli  items  as  shipping 
services  and  interest  on  investments  abroad.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  surplus  of  exports  by  the 
imposition  of  import  duties ;  and,  even  it  the 
balance  did  come  in  gold,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
country  is  richer.  No  economist  to-day  advances 
the  balance  of  trade  argument. 

One  of  the  strongest  economic  arguments  is  that 
temporary  protection  may  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  infant  industries.  Under  free  importa- 
tion an  industry  for  which  a  new  country  is 
naturally  adapted  might  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
footing,  but  once  sufficiently  protected  it  would 
grow  up,  obtain  the  economies  of  production  on  a 
large  scale,  and  after  an  '  apprenticeship '  period 
be  able  to  stand  without  tariff  support.  The 
validity  of  this  argument  has  been  allowed  by  many 
free  traders.  Its  best  exponents  grant  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  restrictions  will  be  to  lower 
the  income  of  the  community,  but  they  look  to  a 
greater  gain  in  the  future  from  the  more  rapid 
development  of  the  industries.  The  limitations  to 
its  validity,  however,  are  that  the  industries  to  be 
fostered  must  be  such  as  are  likely  to  become  self- 
supporting  after  a  limited  period,  otherwise  the 
loss  is  permanent ;  and  that  the  protective  support 
must  be  withdrawn  after  the  '  apprenticeship.'  In 
practice  these  two  conditions  are  seldom  fmfilled. 
The  new  country  gives  protection  indiscriminately 
instead  of  to  a  few  well-chosen  industries ;  and,  as 
the  industries  become  important,  they  come  to 
have  a  vested  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
tariff,  using  the  political  machinery  rather  to 
increase  than  to  lower  the  duties.  Hence,  while  it 
is  quite  possible  that  temporary  protection  of  this 
sort,  if  wisely  administered,  might  yield  a  net 
advantage  in  the  long  run  to  a  new  country,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  has  in  practice  ever  achieved 
as  much  good  as  harm.  What  strength  it  possesses 
lies  in  its  being  strictly  limited  both  in  scope  and 
in  duration. 

The  argument  upon  which  the  greatest  stress  is 
generally  placed  is  the  benefit  of  protection  to  the 
working  classes  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
employment  or  of  wages.  For  this  various  reasons 
are  assigned.  The  first  consists  in  pointing  to 
specific  instances  in  which  a  trade  could  be  made 
to  employ  more  people  if  the  competing  foreign 
goods  were  excluded.  But  the  free  trader  has 
never  denied  that  the  amount  of  employment  in  a 
particular  industry  may  be  contracted  by  allowing 
imports  to  compete  with  it,  and  charges  the  pro- 
tectionist with  the  fallacy  of  ignoratio  elenchi. 
The  position  of  the  free  trader  is  that  those  in- 
dustries that  would  gain  by  a  tariff  would  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  a  greater  aggregate  loss  to  other 
trades  by  diverting  productive  forces  from  more  to 
less  remunerative  cliannels.  In  political  campaigns, 
however,  this  argument  for  protection  is  one  of  the 
most  eftective.  It  appeals  to  the  economic  truth 
that  it  is  to  my  interest  that  the  goods  I  make 
should  be  scarce  while  everything  else  is  plentiful, 
and  if  a  tariff  will  bring  about  that  state  of  things 
I  shall  gain.  But,  as  soon  as  the  promise  of  making 
goods  scarce  by  a  tariff  ceases  to  be  confined  to  a 
particular  trade  and  is  generalized  to  all  trades,  it 
becomes  flagrantly  absurd. 

Another  form  of  the  same  method  of  argument 
is  to  point  to  the  effects  of  a  tariff  in  leading  to  the 
investment  of  capital — sometimes  foreign  capital 
— in  the  protected  industry.  Even  granting  that 
the  cases  cited  were  always  attributable  to  the 
tariff',  it  does  not  follow  that  protection  has 
attracted  more  capital  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary,  it  causes  a 
diversion  of  capital  to  an  equal  or  greater  extent 
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from  other  tnuleB  which  are  directly  and  indirectly 
injnred  by  the  tariir. 

A  ditlbrunt  kind  of  argument  in  support  of  the 
protectionist  view  is  that  workmen  in  iiarticular 
may  lie  benclited  by  such  a  tariff  as  would  exclude 
manufactured  goods  while  permitting  importation 
of  raw  materials,  Itecause  the  factor  of  labour  is 
more  important  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
Quite  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
raw  materials  from  manufactures  in  a  state  of 
industry  where  the  product  of  one  trade  becomes 
the  raw  material  of  another,  the  argument  appears 
to  rest  on  a  confusion  of  thought.  More  labour 
has,  of  course,  gone  to  the  production  of  a  ton  of 
steel  than  to  the  production  of  a  ton  of  coal ;  but, 
then,  nobody  exchanges  a  ton  of  the  one  for  a  ton 
of  the  other.  The  question  is  whether  labour  has 
played  a  greater  part  in  producing  £100  worth  of 
steel  than  in  producing  £100  worth  of  coal,  and  in 
point  of  fact  a  higher  proportion  of  the  value  of 
coal  goes  to  remunerate  labour  than  in  the  case  of 
steel.  The  comparison  of  values  alone  is  relevant 
here ;  and,  value  for  value,  it  is  not  the  case  that 
manufactured  goods  emlxxly  more  labour  than  raw 
materials. 

The  most  recent  plea  under  this  head  is  that 
protection  might  steady  employment  by  lessening 
the  fluctuations  of  industry.  Statistical  comparison 
of  countries  in  regard  to  unemployment  is  very 
difficult  to  make  at  present,  and,  even  if  it  were 
not  so,  it  would  fail  to  be  convincing,  because  at 
most  the  fiscal  policy  can  be  but  one  among  many 
factors  influencmg  the  intensity  or  recurrence  of 
depressions  of  trade.  The  protectionist,  however, 
asserts  that  the  'dumping'  of  surplus  goods  by 
foreign  countries  into  a  free  trade  country  at  very 
low  prices  is  a  cause  of  instability.  Cf.  art.  Com- 
merce. The  extent  of  such  operations  by  foreign 
trusts  and  kartels  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
but  they  do  occur  ;  and  on  the  one  side  is  the  gain 
to  the  industries  that  use  the  cheap  imports,  which 
are  almost  always  half-finished  goods,  while  on  the 
other  side  is  the  injury  to  the  industries  with  which 
the  dumped  goods  compete.  The  free  trader  tends 
to  emphasize  the  former,  the  protectionist  the 
latter,  but  the  net  gain  or  loss  to  the  importing 
country  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  parti- 
cular time  at  which  the  dumping  takes  place.  It 
is  possible  that  on  the  whole  the  loss  may  pre- 
dominate, inasmuch  as  dumping  is  intermittent : 
if  it  were  steady  and  calculable,  the  gain  would  be 
greater.  But  the  burden  lies  upon  the  protectionist 
to  show  that  a  tariff  would  cure  the  evil  by  pre- 
venting any  unsteadiness  of  employment  that  it 
may  occasion,  and  he  is  apt  rather  to  take  this  for 
granted  than  to  prove  it.  It  is  quite  untrue  to 
say  that  a  free  trade  country  alone  is  subject  to 
damping,  for  similar  complaints  have  been  fre- 
quently made  in  protected  areas.  Moreover,  if  the 
price  of  the  goods  in  a  protected  country  is  higher 
by  about  the  amount  of  the  tariff  than  in  a  free 
trade  country,  there  is  no  more  inducement  to 
dump  into  the  latter  than  into  the  former.  Indeed, 
if  a  country  A  habitually  sends  goods  of  a  certain 
class  to  B,  a  free  trade  countiy,  and  to  C,  a  country 
with  a  ten  jwr  cent  tariff,  and  A  now  finds  itself 
with  a  temporary  surplus  to  get  rid  of  without 
lowering  prices  at  home,  dumping  will  be  slightly 
easier  into  C  than  into  B,  because  in  C  the  tax  per 
ton  falls  as  the  price  falls,  and  so  stimulates  sales 
the  more.  Further,  low  protection  of  about  ten 
per  cent,  which  is  all  that  the  Tariff  Reform 
Commis.sion  in  Britain  has  snggeste<l,  would  not 
check  (lumping,  because,  on  the  authority  of  that 
unofficial  Commission  itself,  the  dumping  prices 
are  already  drojiped  by  a  much  larger  percentage. 
Very  high  protection  that  stopped  imijorts  of  that 
class  altogether  would,  of  course,  prevent  dumping ; 


but,  so  far  from  securing  stability  of  employment, 
it  would  increase  instability  by  raising  new  causes 
of  fluctuations  which  free  trade  prevents.  It  is  a 
steadying  influence  that,  when  the  price  of  iron  in 
a  free  trade  country  falls,  imi>ortation  is  checked, 
and  when  the  price  rises  more  is  sent.  If  this 
influence  is  removed,  every  industry  dei>endent 
upon  iron  will  be  subject  to  greater  disorganization 
and  fluctuation  of  employment,  so  that  a  tariff 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  dumping  would  create 
much  worse  conditions  for  the  workers,  quite  apart 
from  the  other  injuries  of  high  protection. 

The  wages  argument,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  takes  the  form  of  ascribing  high  wages  to 
the  tariff,  and  appeals  for  the  exclusion  or  taxation 
of  the  products  of  low-wage<l  European  labour. 
That  some  fallacy  is  here  involved  is  suggested  by 
the  facts  tliat  the  countries  with  low  wages  are 
amon^  those  which  adopt  protection,  and  indeed 
sometimes  urge  the  necessity  for  tariff  aid  against 
their  highly  paid  competitors,  and  that  no  country 
in  the  world  has  ever  differentiated  in  its  tariff  by 
favouring  imfwrts  from  countries  where  wages  are 
high  as  against  those  from  countries  where  wages 
are  low.  The  argument  does  not  allow  for  the 
difference  between  money  wages  and  real  wages, 
and  generally  in  a  protected  country  the  cost  of 
living  is  relatively  high.  Also,  low  wages  do  not 
mean  low  cost  of  production,  for  commonly,  where 
high  wages  are  found,  the  output  per  worker  is  at 
least  as  high  in  proportion.  The  true  economic 
relation  has  thus  been  inverted.  High  real  wages 
are  due  to  the  high  productivity  of  labour,  and 
that  in  turn  depends  chiefly  on  the  superior  natural 
resources  of  a  country,  the  efficiency  of  its  workers, 
and  its  business  organization.  It  also  depends  upon 
foreign  trade  to  the  extent  that  productivity  is 
increjised  by  the  exchange  of  goods  between  coun- 
tries, but  this  point  would  favour  free  exchange. 
In  fine,  wages  are  dependent  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  labour ;  and,  since  the  artificial  inducement  of 
industries  in  which  labour  is  not  sufficiently  effec- 
tive to  render  them  profitable  without  a  tariff 
results  in  lowering  the  general  effectiveness  of  the 
labour  force  of  tlie  country,  the  average  level  of 
real  wages  will  be  thereby  reduced. 

It  is  occasionally  proposed  that  a  nation  should 
adopt  free  trade  only  towards  the  countries  grant- 
ing to  it  the  same  privilege.  In  so  far  as  this 
aiises  from  the  belief^  that  trade  nmst  be  free  on 
both  sides  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  advantageous  to  both, 
it  is  fallacious ;  but,  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  the 
view  that  a  tariff  may  be  use<l  for  purposes  of 
bargaining,  and  thus  may  lower  or  remove  foreign 
restrictions,  it  was  admitted  by  Adam  Smith  as  a 
possible  exception  to  the  general  free  trade  doc- 
trine. It  involves  immediate  loss  in  the  hope  of 
future  compensfition  through  freer  trade.  Its 
validity  depends  upon  the  probability  of  success, 
as  it  can  be  justified  only  when  it  removes  the 
hindrances  to  trade  ;  and  in  estimating  this  prob- 
ability the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  particular  country  miLst 
be  considered.  Experience  has  generally  shown 
that  retiiliation  creates  animosities  which  lead 
to  still  higher  protection,  so  that  a  balance  of 
injury  commonly  results  to  the  country  using  the 
weapon  as  well  as  to  those  retaliated  ujion. 

It  may  be  urged  that,  even  though  the  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  diminished  by  protection,  this  lo.ss 
may  be  off-set  by  political  considerations,  increa.se<l 
national  security,  or  the  like.  Such  arguments 
were  at  one  time  urged  in  favour  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  Navigation  Acts  in  Britain,  and  each 
particular  case  cayi  lie  treated  only  on  its  own 
merits.  On  general  grounds  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that,  while  a  loss  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  does  not  alone  suffice  to  condemn  a  policy. 
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wealth  is  now  a  very  important  factor  in  national 
security. 

LlTBRATlTRK. — The  chief  works  of  the  so-called  Classical  School 
of  economists  and  their  immediate  followers  arc  :  Adam  Smith, 
Wealth  of  Nations,  London,  1770  (last  ed.  by  E.  Cannan,  2  vols., 
London,  1904) ;  T.  R.  Malthus,  Oil  P<^ulation,  London,  1798, 
and  later  editions ;  D.  Ricardo,  PHncivles  of  Polit.  Bam.  and 
Taxation,  London,  1817  (ed.  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  London,  1891); 
J.  R.  MacCulloch,  Principles  of  Polit.  Econ.,  Edinburjfh,  1825  ; 
J.  S.  Mill,  PrincipUs  of  Polit.  Econ.,  London,  1848  ^ed.  W.  J. 
Ashley,  London,  1910);  J.  B.  Say,  TraiU  d'icon.  poht.,  Paris, 
ISfja.  As  representing  the  reaction  of  the  Historical  School,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  ;  ClifTe  Leslie,  Essays  in  Political 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  Dublin,  1879 ;  A.  Toynbee,  The  In- 
dustrial Revolution,  London,  1884  ;  G.  Scbmoller,  Grundriss 
der  allg.  Volksirirtschaftstehre,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1900-4. 

The  best  works  of  the  Austrian  School  are :  E.  von  Bflhm- 
Bawerk,  Capital  and  Interest  (tr.  by  W.  Smart),  London, 
1890,  and  Positim  Theory  of  Capital  (tr.  Smart),  do.  1891 ; 
F.  von  Wieser,  Natural  Value  (tr.  C.  A.  Malloch),  London, 
1893.  English  writers  who  have  emphasized  the  same  doctrines 
are :  W.  S.  Jevons,  Theory  of  Polit.  Econ.,  London,  1871 ; 
W.  Smart,  Introd.  to  the  Theory  of  Value,  London,  1891; 
P.  H.  Wicksteed,  The  Commonsense  of  Polit.  Econ.,  liondon, 
1910. 

On  the  subject  of  logical  method  the  best  work  is  J.  N. 
Keynes,  The  Scope  and  Method  of  Polit.  Econ.,  London,  1891. 

On  the  history  of  economic  theory  the  chief  works  are : 
E.  Canaan,  Uist.  of  Theories  of  Production  and  Distribution^, 
London,  1903;  J.  Bonar,  Philosophy  and  Polit.  Econ.  in  their 
Hittorical  Relations,  London,  1893 ;  L.  Cossa,  Introd.  to  the 
Study  of  Polit.  Econ.,  London,  1893  ;  J.  K.  Ingram,  Eist.  of 
Polit.  Econ.,  London,  1907.  The  following  are  among  the  best 
recent  treatises  :  A.  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics,  vol.  i. 
(lagt  ed.  Lond.  1910)  ;  H.  Sidgwick,  Principles  of  Polit.  Econ., 
London,  1883;  A.  W.  Flux,  Economic  Principles,  London, 
1904;  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Principles  of  Polit.  Econ.,  3  vols., 
London,  1893-1901 ;  M.  Pantaleoni,  Pure  Economics,  London, 
1898 ;  H.  R.  Seager,  Introd.  to  Economics,  New  York,  1909 ; 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Principles  of  Economics,  New  York, 
1906 ;  J.  B.  Clark.  Distribution  of  Wealth,  New  York,  1899 ; 
A.  Wagner,  Grundlegunff  der  polit.  Okon.,  3  vols.,  Leipzig, 
1893-4;  G.  Cohn,  System  der  Nationalokmomie,  3  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1885-98;  P.  Leroy-Beanlieu.  Traite  thiorique  et 
pratique  d'icon.  politique,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1896;  V.  Pareto, 
Cours  d'ieon.  polit.,  2  vols.,  Lausanne,  1896-7. 

The  subjects  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  are  treated  in 
most  of  the  foregoing  general  works  ;  the  following  deal  specifi- 
cally with  the  problem  from  various  standjwints :  C.  F. 
Bastable,  Theory  of  International  Trade  3,  London,  1900 ; 
W.  Smart,  Return  to  Protection,  London,  1904 ;  P.  Ashley, 
Modem  Tariff  History,  London,  1904 ;  W.  J.  Ashley,  The 
Tariff  Problem,  London,  1903 ;  P.  W.  Taussig:,  Tariff  History 
of  the  United  States,  New  York,  1888 ;  J.  A.  Hobson,  IrUer- 
national  Trade,  London,  1904. 

On  Poverty  in  its  economic  aspects,  the  Reports  of  the 
English  Poor  Law  Commission,  1909,  with  their  voluminous 
appendixes,  are  the  amplest  source  of  information.  The 
special  phases  touched  upon  in  this  article  are  treated  more 
fully  in  :  W.  H.  Bevendge,  Unemployment,  London,  1909  ; 
R.  'A.  Bray,  The  Tovm  Child,  I/)ndon,  1907 ;  E.  Cadbury, 
Women's  Work  and  Wages  {in  Birmingham],  London,  19i>6; 
and  the  Report  on  Home  Work  (no.  246  of  1908),  issued  by  a 
CXinmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  here  the  vast  literature  on  other 
parts  of  the  field  of  Economics,  such  as  Taxation,  Monetary 
Problems,  Trusts,  Socialism,  Trade  Unions,  Industrial  History, 
etc.  A  good  bibliography,  entitled  What  to  Head  on  Social  and 
Economic  Subjects,  compiled  by  the  Fabian  Society  and  pub- 
lished by  King,  London,  1910,  may  be  recommended  for  those 
desirous  of  guidance  on  mrticular  topics.  The  two  best 
Cyclopedias  are:  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave's  Diet,  of  Polit.  Econ., 
3  vols.,  London,  1894-99,  Appendix  1903  ;  and  Conrad's  Iland- 
worterhuch  der  Staatswissenschaften^,  6  vols.,  Jena,  1898-1901. 
Among  the  leading  periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  Eco- 
nomics, and  in  which  much  of  the  contemporary  literature 
appears,  may  be  mentioned  The  Economic  Journal,  London, 
quarterly  from  1891 ;  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
Boston,  from  1836;  The  Journal  rff  Polit.  Econ.,  Chicago, 
quarterly  from  1892 ;  Journal  des  Economistes,  Paris,  monthly 
since  1843 ;  Jahrhilcher  fiir  NationaliAonomie,  Jena,  monthly 
since  1863 ;  Revue  Economique  Internationale,  Brussels, 
monthly  since  1904.  STANLEY  H.  TUENEK. 

ECSTASY.  —  I.  Definition  and  forms.  — '  Ec- 
stasy' {(KaToais)  may  be  defined  as  an  abnormal 
state  of  consciousnes.s,  in  which  the  reaction  of 
the  mind  to  external  stimuli  is  either  inliibited  or 
altered  in  character.  In  its  more  restricted  sense, 
as  used  in  mystical  theology,  it  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  'trance.'  Dnring  ecstasy,  the  visionary  is 
impervious  to  messages  from  without,  and  can 
even  feel  no  pain.  In  the  wider  sense,  all  self- 
induced  excitement  may  be  called  a  kind  of 
ecstasy. 

Among  banian  beings  in  every  stage  of  culture 


there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  seek  some  means 
of  exalting  the  consciousne.ss  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  daily  experience.  The  satisfaction  which 
is  sought  from  this  heightening  of  the  conscious- 
ness may  be  of  a  sensuou.s,  or  of  an  intellectual, 
or  of  an  ccsthetic  kind.  It  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  associated  with  religion,  since  the  ex- 
perience is  most  easily  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  soul  has  been  brought  into  communication 
with  higher  powers.  The  means  u.sed  to  induce 
this  mental  rapture  are  very  various,  and  have  all 
been  discovered  empirically.  The  fcii;«-drinking 
of  the  Polynesians,  the  inhalation  of  tobacco- 
smoke  by  the  North  American  Indians,  the  use 
of  hashish  (Indian  hemp)  by  some  two  hundred 
millions  of  Asiatics  and  Africans,  and  the  use  or 
abuse  of  alcohol — the  favourite  medium  of  intoxi- 
cation among  the  white  races— and  of  opium  by 
the  Chinese,  are  all  expedients  for  artificially 
altering  the  state  of  consciousness  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  pleasurable  sensations;  and  most 
of  them  are  used  to  induce  quasi-religious  ecstasy. 
Very  different  methods  of  liberating  the  mind 
from  the  trammels  of  ordinary  sensation  are 
protracted  fasts,  flagellation,  orgiastic  dancing, 
whirling,  or  jumping,  and  self-hypnotization  by 
the  mechanical  repetition  of  words,  such  as  '  Om ' 
by  the  Buddhists,  '  IJasan  ^usain '  by  Muham- 
madan  Shi'ites,  and  the  Paternoster  or  Ave  Maria 
by  Roman  Catholics,  or  by  gazing  steadily  at  some 
bright  object  (see  Crystal-gazing),  or  at  some 
part  of  one's  own  body  (the  tip  of  the  nose,  by 
some  Indian  conteniplatives ;  the  navel,  by  the 
monks  of  Mount  Atlios).  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  generic  type  of  ecstasy,  especially  in  what  may 
be  called  its  lower  forms,  since  its  manifestations 
are  determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  means 
employed  and  partly  by  the  mental  state  and 
character  of  the  experimenter.  The  phenomena 
of  drunkenness  differ  from  those  of  opium  intoxi- 
cation ;  the  dancing  dervish  works  himself  into 
a  different  state  from  the  howling  dervish  ;  the 
dreams  of  the  Persian  mystic,  inspired  partly  by 
wine  and  strongly  tinged  with  sensuality,  are  very 
unlike  the  raptures  and  torments  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  eestatica ;  and  these  again  difl'er  widely 
from  the  vision  of  the  all-embracing  and  all- 
transcending  unity  which  gave  to  the  neo-Platonic 
philosopher  the  assurance  that  his  quest  of  the 
Absolute  had  not  been  in  vain.  The  yogi  in 
ecstasy  feels  the  blissful  void  of  Nirvana ;  the 
celibate  ascetic  experiences  the  indescribable  mys- 
teries of  les  noces  spirituelles ;  Sweden borg  saw 
heaven  and  hell  opened  to  his  view ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  fanatic  sees  heretics  torn  with  hot  pincers ; 
the  Platonist  sees  the  forms  of  earthly  beauty 
transfigured  into  their  eternal  and  more  lovely 
archetypes.  In  every  case  the  dominant  interest 
and  aspirations  of  the  inner  life  are  heightened 
and  intensified,  and  in  every  case  the  enhanced 
force  of  auto-suggestion  seems  to  project  itself  out- 
side the  personality,  and  to  acquire  the  mysterious 
strength  and  authority  of  an  inspiration  from 
without. 

2.  History. — The  historical  manifestations  of 
ecsta.«y  fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  records  of 
religious  experience  that  only  a  few  typical 
examples  can  be  given.  The  ancient  Greeks  were 
no  strangers  to  what  Plato  calls  dela  iiavia ;  but 
orgiastic  religion  was  scarcely  indigenous  in  Hellas, 
and  was  especially  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  "barbarous  land  of  Thrace.  The 
ISaccha;  of  Euripides  is  a  magnificent  study  of  the 
sinister  aspects  of  religious  ecstasy.  Under  the 
Roman  Empire,  Oriental  cults  of  an  ecstatic  type 
were  widely  diffused  ;  but  by  this  time  the  popu- 
lation even  of  the  European  provinces  was  largely 
of   Asiatic   or   African    origin.     Descriptions   of 
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religiouti  frenzy  are  tu  be  found  iu  Lucretius, 
Catullus  (the  Attis),  and  Apuleius.  The  mystery- 
cults  of  the  Empire  were  designed  to  induce  both 
higher  and  lower  forms  of  ecstatic  feeling.  Mean- 
while a  sober  and  deeply  religious  U8e  of  the 
mystical  state  was  encouraged  by  the  later  I'laton- 
ism.  Ecstasy  was  for  Plotinos  the  culminating 
point  of  religious  experience,  whereby  the  union 
with  God  and  perfect  knowledge  of  Divine  truth, 
which  are  the  conclusion  and  achievement  of  the 
dialectical  process  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
moral  will,  are  realized  also  in  direct,  though  in- 
cfTable,  experience.  Plotinus  enjoyed  this  supreme 
initiation  four  times  during  the  period  when 
Porphyry  was  with  him ;  Porphyry  nimself  only 
once,  he  tells  us,  wlien  he  was  in  his  68th  rear. 
It  was  a  vision  of  the  Absolute,  '  the  One,'  which, 
being  above  even  intuitive  thought,  can  only  be 
apprehended  passively  by  a  sort  of  Divine  illapse 
into  the  expectant  soul.  It  is  not  properly  a 
vision,  for  the  seer  no  longer  distinguishes  himself 
from  that  whicli  he  sees ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  them  as  two,  for  the  spirit,  during  the 
ecstasy,  has  been  completely  one  with  the  One. 
This  'flight  of  the  alone  to  the  Alone'  is  a  rare 
and  transient  privilege,  even  for  the  greatest 
saint.  He  who  enjoys  it  'can  only  say  that  he 
has  all  his  desire,  and  that  he  would  not  exchange 
his  bliss  for  all  the  heaven  of  heavens'  (Enn. 
vi.  7.  34,  vi.  9  passim).  From  neo-Platonism 
this  philosophic  rapture  passed  into  Christianity, 
though  we  seldom  again  find  it  in  such  a  pure 
and  elevated  form.  We  trace  tlie  succession  of 
metaphysical  my.stics  from  pseudo-Dionysius  to 
Eri^ena,  Eckhart,  Boehme,  and  Swedenborg.  Some 
modem  poets  have  described  an  experience  similar 
to  that  of  Plotinus.  Wordsworth,  for  instance, 
Bpeaks  of  being  led  on 

'  Until,  the  breath  ot  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  Joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things ' 

(Lines  composed  above  Tintem  Abbey). 
Tennyson  records : 

•A  kind  of  waking  trance  I  have  frequently  had,  quite  up 
from  boyhood,  when  I  have  been  all  alone.  This  has  generally 
come  upon  me  thro'  repeating  my  own  name  two  or  three 
times  to  myself  silently,  till  all  at  once,  as  it  were  out  of  the 
intensity  of  the  consciousness  of  individuality,  the  individuality 
itself  seemed  to  dissolve  and  fade  away  into  boundless  being, 
and  this  not  a  confused  state,  but  the  clearest  of  the  clearest, 
the  surest  of  the  surest,  the  weirdest  of  the  weirdest,  utterly- 
beyond  words,  where  death  was  an  almost  laughable  impossi- 
bility, the  loss  of  personality  (if  so  it  were)  seeming  no  ex- 
tinction, .but  the  only  true  life '  (H.  Tennyson,  Tennj/aon :  A 
Mmnoir,  1897,  i.  S20). 

This  experience  is  utilized  by  the  poet  in  his 
'Ancient  Sage.'  In  his  case,  though  not  in 
Wordsworth's,  acknowledged  methods  of  self- 
hypnotism  are  recorded  as  inducing  the  trance. 
Boehme,  too,  prepared  for  his  visions  by  gazing 
intently  at  some  bright  object.  The  mystics  of 
the  cloister  often  spent  hours  before  a  crucitix  (so 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Julian  of  Norwich)  or  an 
image  of  tlie  Virgin,  till  they  were  half-hypnotized. 
When  these  artificial  methods  are  resorted  to, 
ecstasy  is  a  much  more  frequent  phenomenon  than 
Plotinus  would  lead  us  to  expect.  So  far  from 
being  the  crown  and  goal  of  the  contemplative 
journey,  an  experience  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in 
this  life,  it  came  to  be  regarded,  by  the  directors 
of  Koman  Catliolic  piety,  as  an  act  of  grace 
accordetl  by  Go<l  as  an  encouragement  to  begin- 
ners. Aspirants  after  holiness  are  bidden  not  to 
be  disquieted  by  the  cessation  of  such  favours, 
since  this  is  the  normal  course  of  education  in  the 
inward  life.  It  should  be  added  that  the  best 
directors  deprecate  any  great  inii>ortance  being 
attached    to   ecstasy   as   a  sign    of    progre.ss   in 


holiness,  and  discountenance  recourse  to  mechani- 
cal methods  of  inducing  it. 

There  are  two  pcrlc^  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  which  the  mystical  experience  was 
unusually  frequent  and  intense.  These  are  the 
14th  and  17th  centuries.  In  both  cases  the  great 
ecstatics  came  soon  after  a  great  spiritual  and 
intellectual  awakening— in  the  earlier  period  the 
culmination  of  the  scholastic  theology  and  the 
revival  of  mental  activity  which  accompanied  it, 
and  in  the  later  the  Ilenoissance  and  tlie  Itefor- 
mation.  Unless  at  exceptional  epochs  like  these, 
ecstasy  seems  to  be  more  common  in  the  lower 
levels  of  culture.  We  find  it  at  present  very 
common  in  Kussia;  while  in  Western  Europe 
and  America  it  appears  from  time  to  time  as  a 
phenomenon  of  'revivals,'  which  spread  chiefly 
among  the  semi-illiterate  peasantry.  Individual 
ecstatics  are  often  men  and  women  of  high  culti- 
vation, though  with  unusual  and  partly  abnormal 
psychical  endowments.  But,  as  a  social  pheno- 
menon, ecstasy  breaks  out  like  an  epidemic  among 
normal  people,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  lower 
classes.  Tlie  study  of  psychical  epidemics  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  is  a  subject  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
individual  is  rather  the  patient  than  the  creator 
of  psychical  storms,  which  sweep  over  whole 
populations.  Ecstasy  is  communicated  by  direct 
contagion,  just  as  jmnic  invades  whole  crowds. 
Salient  examples  are  the  waves  of  religious  excite- 
ment which  produced  the  Crusades,  in  which 
millions  of  ignorant  folk  met  with  their  death ; 
the  outbreaks  of  the  dancing  mania  (St.  Vitus' 
Dance),  which  in  Central  Europe  followed  the 
devastating  pestilence  called  the  Black  Death ; 
the  tarantula  epidemics  in  Italy  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  which  were  attributed  to  the  bite 
of  a  spider,  but  were  certainly  due  to  psycliical 
contagion ;  the  '  convulsionists '  in  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century;  the  'Jumpers' 
among  the  English  Methodists;  and  the  trances 
which  were  not  uncommon  during  the  recent 
Welsli  revival. 

In  extreme  cases,  ecstasy  produces  complete 
insensibility.  '  Schwester  Katrei,'  who  is  spoken 
of  as  a  pupil  of  Eckhart,  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  out  for  burial  when  in  a  cataleptic  trance. 
Anaesthesia  of  the  skin  is  very  common  ;  the 
ecstatic  feels  nothing  when  pins  are  driven  into 
his  flesh.  A  poor  gin  in  Germany  persuaded  her 
friends  to  crucify  her,  and  expressed  only  pleasure 
when  the  nails  were  driven  through  her  hands. 
Here  there  was  no  loss  of  consciousness,  but  only 
extreme  spiritual  exaltation,  inhibiting  the  sen- 
sation of  pain.  It  is  almost  certain  that  many  of 
the  martyrs  endured  their  terrible  tortures  with 
but  little  suflering ;  and  even  so  base  a  criminal  as 
the  assassin  of  William  the  Silent  bore  his  cruel 

funishment  with  tlie  same  unnatural  fortitude, 
n  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Perpetua 
we  read  tliat  a  catechumen  named  Rusticus,  who 
suffered  with  her,  asked  when  they  were  going 
to  be  gored  by  the  wild  cow  of  which  they  had 
heard,  and  could  hardly  be  convinced,  by  the 
sight  of  his  own  wounds,  that  he  had  just  under- 
gone this  ordeal. 

The  duration  of  ecstasy  is  extremely  various. 
Half  an  hour  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  mystics ;  but  St.  Teresa  on  several 
occasions  '  remained  for  the  space  of  above  six 
hours  as  if  dead ' ;  and  of  one  of  the  '  Friends  of 
God,'  EUina  von  Crevelsheiin,  we  read  that,  after 
remaining  dumb  for  seven  years,  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  the  Divine  love,  she  fell  into  an  ecstasy 
which  lasted  five  days,  during  which  she  had  a 
revelation  of  '  pure  truth,'  and  was  exalted  to  an 
immediate  experience  of  the  Absolute.     She  '  saw 
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the  interior  of  the  Fatlier's  heart,'  was  'bound 
with    chains    of    love,    enveloped    in    light,    and 
filled  with  peace  and  joy '  (Underhill,  Mysticism, , 
p.  441). 

Although  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  ascribe 
these  abnormal  states  to  Divine  influence,  the 
experts  in  this  strange  science  were  constrained 
to  admit  the  frequency  of  '  diabolical  counterfeits,' 
and  to  caution  the  aspirant  against  the  wiles  of 
our  ghostly  enemy.  It  was  observed  that  un- 
wholesome ecstasy  was  generally  the  result  of 
too  impatient  craving  for  supernatural  favours, 
though  it  niiglit  assail  even  the  truest  saint, 
especially  after  too  rigorous  self-discipline.  It 
was  also  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
self-induced  trances  were  frequently  followed  by 
intense  mental  depression,  and  by  that  sense  of 
abandonment  by  God  which  was  called  '  the  dark 
night  of  the  soul.'  These  reactions  were,  indeed, 
expected  by  all  mystics,  and  were  explained  as  the 
last  death-fjangs  of  the  lower  nature,  before  the 
final  illumination.  They  were  frequently  merely 
the  result  of  nervous  exhaustion,  caused  by  too 
intense  concentration  of  the  mind,  ecstasy  being 
(from  the  psychological  point  of  view)  an  extreme 
variety  of  mono-ideism. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  ask  a  question  which  to 
the  religious  mind  is  of  the  great«st  importance. 
What  is  the  value  of  ecstasy  as  a  revelation  of 
objective  truth  ?  Has  it  any  of  the  transcendent 
value  which  has  so  long  been  claimed  for  it? 
Two  opinions  may  be  hazarded.  First,  the  notion 
that  the  emptiness  of  the  trance  is  a  sign  that  the 
subject  is  in  contact  with  absolute  truth  may 
probably  be  dismissed  as  an  error,  though  it  has 
the  sanction  of  many  great  mystics.  The  doctrine 
implied  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Aquinas  : 

*The  higher  our  mind  is  raised  to  the  contemplation  of 
ipiritual  tilings,  the  more  it  is  abstracted  from  Bensible  things. 
But  the  final  term  at  which  contemplation  can  possibly  amve 
Is  the  Divine  substance.  Therefore  the  mind  that  sees  the 
Divine  substance  must  be  wholly  divorced  from  the  bodily 
senses,  either  by  death  or  by  some  rapture '  {Sum7na  contra 
GentUeSf  ill.  47). 

The  argument  is  that,  since  we  can  see  only 
what  we  are,  we  cannot  apprehend  the  Absolute 
without  first  being  divested  of  all  that  belongs  to 
particular  individual  existence.  We  must  sink 
into  the  abyss  of  nothingness  ui  order  to  behold 
that  which  is  deeper  than  all  determinations. 
The  warning  of  Plotinus,  'to  seek  to  rise  above 
intelligence  is  to  fall  outside  it,'  is  very  pertinent 
here.  And,  secondly,  the  apparent  externality 
of  a  revelation  is  no  guarantee  of  its  truth.  The 
subliminal  consciousness  has  no  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  ;  it  may  be  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  probably, 
as  a  rule,  echoes  racial  memories  of  mixed  value. 
Malaval,  the  author  of  La  Pratique  de  la  vraye 
thiologie  mystique  (Paris,  1709,  i.  89,  quoted  by 
Underhill,  op.  cit.  p.  431),  distinguishes  true  from 
false  ecstasy  as  follows : 

*  The  great  doctors  of  the  mystical  life  teach  that  there  are 
two  sorts  of  rapture  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished. 
The  first  is  produced  in  persons  but  little  advanced  in  the  way, 
who  are  still  full  of  selfhood ;  either  by  the  force  of  a  heated 
Imagination  which  vividly  apprehends  a  sensible  object,  or  by 
the  artifice  of  the  devil.  .  .  .  The  other  sort  of  rapture  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  effect  of  pure  intellectual  vision  in  those  who 
have  a  great  and  generous  love  for  God.  To  generous  souls 
who  have  utterly  renounced  themselves  God  never  fails  in  these 
raptures  to  communicate  high  things.' 

A  very  typical  statement  of  the  mystical  doc- 
trine of  ecstasy  is  the  following  from  Kuysbroek, 
a  writer  who  lived  in  the  richest  flowering-time 
of  mysticism,  the  14th  cent.,  and  who  is  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
mystics : 

'  When  love  has  carried  us  above  all  things,  above  the  light 
into  the  Divine  darkness,  we  are  transformed  by  the  eternal 
Word  who  is  the  image  of  the  P'ather  ;  and,  as  the  air  is  pene- 
trated by  the  sun,  wo  receive  in  peace  the  light  incompre- 
hensible, embracing  and  penetrating  us.  What  is  this  light,  if 
It  be  not  a  contemplation  of  the  infinite  and  an  intuition  of 


eternity  ?  We  behold  that  which  we  are,  and  we  are  that  which 
we  behold,  because  our  being,  without  losing  anything  of  its 
own  personality,  is  united  with  the  Divine  truth  which  includes 
all  diversity '  (de  CotUemplatione). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  be  sceptical  about  such 
testimony.  Ecstasy  can  never  be  reproduced  in 
description,  because  it  could  be  described  only  by 
one  who  was  at  the  same  time  inside  and  outside 
the  mystical  state ;  and  this  is  impossible.  But 
the  fact  of  intuition  into  Divine  truth,  during 
states  of  spiritual  exaltation,  seems  to  the  present 
writer  incontrovertible,  and  the  admission  can 
cause  no  difticulty  to  a  theist.  We  can,  however, 
maintain  that  the  saner  forms  of  ecstasy,  which 
are  not  propagated  by  contagion,  and  which  con- 
tain a  strong  moral  and  intellectual  as  well  as 
emotional  element,  are  at  once  the  rarest  and  the 
most  trustworthy.  The  i-oCs  ipwr  (Plotinus)  sees 
healthier  visions  than  the  excited  and  half-morbid 
imagination  of  the  cloistered  devotee.  Cf .  also  artt. 
Enthusiasts  (Religious),  Mysticism,  SufIism. 
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EDDAS. —  I.  The  name. —"The  meaning  of 
'  Edda '  is  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Accord- 
ing to  the  older  view,  the  name  is  identical  with 
edda,  'great-grandmother,'  and  was  bestowed  on 
account  of  the  supposed  high  antiquity  of  the  Eddie 
songs.  But,  this  being  considered  somewhat  far- 
fetched, modem  scholars  have  proposed  other  ex- 
planations. Konrdd  Gislason  tried  to  show  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  dSr,  'song,'  'poem,'  so 
that  the  proper  meaning  of  '  Edda '  would  be 
'  Manual  of  Poetics,'  assuming,  as  we  shall  see, 
very  justly,  that  the  name  really  was  the  title  of 
the  work  of  Snorri  Sturluson.  Eirikr  Magniisson 
has  sought  to  connect  the  word  with  Oddi,  the  old 
seat  of  learning  in  Iceland,  and  the  idace  where 
Snorri  himself  was  educated.  Both  these  explana- 
tions are,  indeed,  exposed  to  philological  objections, 
but  the  former  is  the  better  and  more  natural. 
Originally  Edda  was  only  the  title  of  the  didactic 
work  of  Snorri,  in  one  of  the  chief  manuscripts  of 
which  we  read  :  '  Tliis  book  is  called  Edda ;  it  was 
composed  by  Snorri  Sturluson,  and  in  this  arrange- 
ment' (Cod.  Upsaliensis).  This  manuscript  was 
discovered  by  the  famous  bishop  of  Skdlholt,  Bryn- 
j61fr  Sveinsson  (+  1675),  who  was  also  the  possessor 
of  the  chief  manuscript  of  the  Eddie  poems.  The 
discovery  of  these  manuscripts  led  to  the  theory, 
based  upon  the  intimate  relation  of  their  contents, 
that  the  two  books  were  closely  connected,  and  the 
manuscript  of  poems  was  also  called  'Edda,'  with- 
out any  sufficient  reason.  The  manuscripts  came 
to  be  spoken  of  as  'the  Elder'  and  'the  Younger' 
Edda,  tlie  former  of  tliose  appellations  being  given 
to  the  manuscript  containing  the  ancient  poems  ; 
this  manuscript  was  also  called  Sasmundar  Edda, 
as  the  songs  were  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
been  collected  by  the  famous  priest  Sa^mundr  friiSi 
(tll33).  This  last  name  has  come  into  general 
use,  but  in  our  own  times  the  poems  are  mostly 
called  '  the  Eddie  poems ' ;  and,  as  these  are  the 
chief  source  of  Snorri's  work,  the  appellation  is 
not  altogether  incorrect. 

2.  The  Edda  of  Snorri  Sturluson. — This  work 
was  composed  by  the  famous  Icelandic  historian 
and  chieftain  Snorri  Sturluson  (1178-1'241),  one  of 
the  most  cultured  and  highly  gifted  men  of  his 
time.  Besides  his  chief  historical  work,  the 
Heimskringla,  he  left  another,  the  Edda,  a  manual 
for  young  beginners  in  the  art  of  poetry.  In  the 
poetry  of  all  the  old  Teutonic  peoples  there  had 
been  developed  a  special  poetic  language,  consist- 
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ing  of  Hiinple  or  cotiiponite  words,  M-hicli   either 
had  become  obsolete  m  prose  or  never  had  be 


land  this  peculiar  poetic  language,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  intricacies  of  the  metriciu 
art,  attained  its  highest  development,  and  was 
elaborated  systematically  at  an  early  period.  The 
composite  appellations  called  kennmgar  were  de- 
rived from  many  different  sources,  partly  from 
everyday  life,  and  partly  from  Nature;  and  a 
great  many  of  them  were  founded  on  the  old 
mytholojjy  and  its  legends.  Thus  gold  was  called 
'  Sif 's  hair '  because  tlie  goddess  Sif,  according  to  a 
myth,  had  her  hair  made  of  gold.  Another  appella- 
tion of  gold  was  '  the  bed  of  Fdfnir '  (the  serpent), 
on  account  of  the  legend  of  the  serpent  Fdfnir  and 
his  bed  of  gold.  In  order  to  form  and  use  these 
kenningar,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  was 
indis]>cnsable ;  we  also  meet  with  certain  cases 
indicating  that  the  younger  scalds  learned  from 
their  older  colleagues  the  mysteries  of  their  art. 
Snorri,  himself  a  poet,  felt  called  on  to  write  a 
manual  of  the  art  of  poetry,  his  Edda.  That  work 
consists  of  three  parts.'  The  middle  part  is  called 
Skdldskaparmdl  ('the  Language  of  Poetry'),  and 

{fives  general  rules  for  poetic  denominations  of 
iving  beings  and  dead  thmgs.  First  there  are  the 
composite  denominations  of  Odin  and  poetry,  gods 
and  goddesses ;  and  the  appellations  of  heaven, 
earth,  sea,  sun,  wind,  fire,  winter,  summer,  man, 
gold,  battle,  weapons,  ships,  God  (of  the  Chris- 
tians), kings.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the  simple 
and  uncomposite  names  in  a  similar  order,  all  ac- 
companied oy  scaldic  verses,  serving  as  examples. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  third  list  of  appellations  (sjrno- 
nyms  from  everyday  language).  Two  manuscripts 
ad(i  some  lists  of  names  (in  verse),  but  they  are 
interpolations  and  did  not  originally  belong  to 
Snorri's  work.  The  author  sometimes  inserts 
longer  stories  to  explain  the  origin  of  some  of  these 
names ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  the  old  myths 
were  the  basis  of  the  whole,  and  so  Snorri  found  it 
convenient  to  write  as  an  introduction  to  the  work 
a  complete  survey  of  the  old  mythology,  based  on 
the  best  sources — the  ancient  poems  relating  to  the 
gods  (the  '  Eddie  poems '),  and  various  living  tradi- 
tions. In  those  times  this  was  a  bold  thing  to  do, 
but  he  succeeded  in  giving  such  a  view  of  the  whole 
subject  that  his  work  could  hardly  have  been  done 
better,  considering  the  circumstances.  He  proceeds 
systematically,  beginning  with  the  cosmogony,  and 
its  accessaries ;  then  follows  a  description  of  the 
oldest  times  of  the  gods,  the  golden  age,  and  the 
Ash  of  YggdrasU  (the  world-tree).  This  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  their  place 
of  abode,  Valhalla,  and  everything  connected  with 
it ;  he  then  relates  more  fully  two  myths  of  Thor's 
exploits,  and  proceeds  with  the  story  of  the  death 
of  Balder,  the  imprisonment  of  Loki,  the  wonderful 
things  foreboding  the  approach  of  Ragnarok ;  and, 
finally,  he  gives  a  wonderful  description  of  that  last 
fight  of  the  gods  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 
All  these  things  are  presented  in  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  Swedish  king,  Gylfi,  and  the  trinity  of 
Odin.  The  name  Gyl/uginning  {' the  Velnsion  of 
Gylfi ')  alluiles  to  this,  as  Gylfi  does  not  know  with 
whom  he  is  speaking. 

Snorri's  sources  were  principally  the  three  im- 
portant Eddie  poems,  VoluspA,  Vaf'^ru'Snismdl, 
and  Grimnismm,  and  a  few  of  the  other  poems ;  he 
chiefly  used  the  Voliispd,  from  which  he  probably 
got  the  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  He 
•  The  form  varies  in  the  chief  JISS— Oodex  Begius  2367, 4* 
in  the  Old  Royal  Collection  in  the  lioyal  Library,  Copenhagen  ; 
Codex  Amania^nmanug  242,  fol.,  in  the  tlniversity  Library, 
Copenhagen  ;  and  Co<lex  Upsaliensis,  Poln^jardio  11,  in  the 
Vuvuttty  Library,  Cinnlt— and  partly  in  wiiue  other  USB. 


often  quotes  verses  from  these  ])oems,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  he  might  have  done.  Snorri  treats 
the  myths  critically,  sometimes  in  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  fashion,  and  he  has  not  escaped  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  ideas,  esi>ecially  at  the  beginning. 
His  greatest  fault  is  that  the  punishments,  which 
in  the  VoluspA  come  l>efore  liagnarok,  are  placed 
by  him  after  that  event — a  total  misconception. 
Another  source  was  the  oral  tradition,  so  strong 
and  vigorous  in  Iceland.  The  style  is  magnificent, 
everywhere  adapted  to  the  varying  content.s — 
earnest  and  solemn,  or  playful  and  jocose,  always 
full  of  life.  The  author  reveals  himself  as  the 
great  master  of  Icelandic  prose. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  part — as  an 
introduction  to  the  latter — there  is  a  very  interest- 
ing chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  'drink  of  the 
poets,'  and  liow  Odin  became  the  owner  of  it. 
Thus  Odin,  alone  of  all  gods  and  men,  was  the 
owner  and  giver  of  the  poetic  faculty,  and  he  was 
said  to  give  '  the  drink  of  the  poets '  to  his 
favourites. 

The  third  chief  part  of  the  Edda  is  Snorri's 
own  poem,  the  Hattatal,  consisting  of  102  strophes 
in  praise  of  Hdkon  the  Old,  king  of  Norway 
(t  1263),  and  Earl  Skiili.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
poem  is  that  it  is  written  in  various  kinds  of 
metre,  arranged  systematically ;  Snorri  has,  how- 
ever, missed  the  true  historical  development  of 
Icelandic  metrics ;  he  begins  with  the  '  most  per- 
fect' kind  of  metre  (dr6ttkvcg6r  hdttr),  which  in 
reality  is  the  youngest,  ond  places  at  the  end  the 
oldest  kinds  of  metre,  those  used  in  the  Eddie 
poems,  and  some  other  metres  closely  related  to 
them.  Of  course,  Snorri  everywhere  uses  the 
scaldic  phraseology.  The  reason  why  he  placed 
his  own  poem  at  the  end  of  his  work  was  that  he 
desired  to  show  how  his  theories  looked  when 
carried  out  in  practice.  The  poem  exhibits  the 
technical  finish  of  Snorri,  and  his  complete  mastery 
of  the  language  and  the  difficult  metres. 

This  poem  gives  us  a  hint  regarding  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  the  work,  but  only  a  terminus 
ad  quern.  It  cannot  have  been  compose<l  earlier 
than  the  winter  of  1222-23,  and  certainly  not  very 
much  later.  Snorri  had  lived  between  1218  and 
1220  at  the  courts  of  the  princes  he  praised.  The 
IKjem  is  a  thanksgiving  for  the  honours  bestowed 
on  him.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  two  earlier 
parts  of  the  work  were  written,  partly  at  least, 
before  1218,  although  the  whole  may  have  been 
written  in  the  years  1221-23. 

The  jEdda  of  Snorri  is  one  of  the  principal  works 
of  Icelandic  literature,  admirable  both  in  form  and 
in  contents,  and  quite  unique  in  the  latter  regard. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  give  us  a  j>erfectly  accurate 
picture  of  the  old  heathendom  which  ha<l  then  been 
practically  extinct  for  200  years ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  it  always  must  remain  one 
of  our  principal  sources  of  information  regarding 
that  faith,  as  the  old  traditions  were  preserved  in 
Iceland  with  a  singular  tenacity  and  faithfulness, 
owing  to  the  remoteness  of  that  country  and  its 
very  limited  intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 

In  one  MS  (A.  M.  242)  there  are  added  four  gram- 
matical treatises,  of  which  the  second  is  found  also 
in  the  Upsala  MS,  and  the  third  also  in  two  frag- 
ments. Their  contents  are  linguistic,  rhetorical, 
and  didactic,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Snorri  or  his  Edda.  The  first  of  these  treatises  is 
on  the  phonetical  system  of  the  Icelandic  language 
in  the  12th  cent.,  and  is  of  extreme  value.  .The 
third  treatise  is  written  by  Snorri's  nephew,  OlAfr 
J>6r?Sarson. 

LiTERATuaB. — (1)  Editions:  The  sreat  Amamagniean  ed., 
3  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1848-87,  with  Latin  tr. ;  special  ed.  of 
Cod.  Upsalieusis  and  other  fra;;mentB  (in  vol.  ii.),  and  an  ed.  of 
the  so-called  SkdUlatat  with  lliu  biosrai)hie8  of  the  poets  and  a 
survey  of  tbeir  poems;   critical  ed.  of  the  text  by  Elaaur 
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Jdnsaon,  Copenhagen,  1900,  and  Reykjavik,  1907.-<2)  TSASSLA- 
TJOKS^ :  Danish :  Gylfaginning,  by  F.  Jc^nsson,  Copenhagen,  1902 ; 
German,  by  H.  Gering,  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  1892 ;  English,  by 
G.  W.  Dasent,  Stockholm,  1842.— <3)  CRITICAL  TREATISES:  E. 
Mogk,  *  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Gylfagiuning,  i.-ii.,'  in  Paul- 
Braune,  Beilrdge,  vi.-vii.  [Halle,  1879-iiOJ ;  see  also  K.  Miillen- 
hoff,  Deutsche  AUertumstunde,  v.  [Berlin,  1883J ;  E.  Wilken, 
Untersuchungen  zur  Snorra  Edda,  Paderborn,  1878  ;  F. 
J6nsson,  'Edda  Suorra  Sturlusonar,'  in  Aarbogerfor  nordisk 
Oldkj/ndighed  og  Uistorie,  Copenhagen,  1898  ;  K.  Gislason,  in 
Aarboger,  1884;  Eirikr  Magnusson,  'Edda,'  in  Sagaboak  of 
the  Viking  Club,  London,  1896. 

3.  The  Eddie  poems  (the  '  Elder  Edda,'  'Ssemnn- 
dar  Edda '). — Tliese  famous  poems  are  for  the  most 
part  found  in  a  single  MS,  2365, 4°,  in  the  Old  Royal 
Collection  in  the  Koyal  Library  in  Copenhagen 
(Codex  Begins).  The  MS  consists  of  45  leaves, 
but  a  whole  sheet  (8  leaves)  is  wanting,  thereby 
causing  a  deplorable  lacuna.  The  MS  dates  from 
about  1270,  and  it  was  discovered  shortly  before 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy.  It  is  a  very  fine 
one  ;  a  phototype  edition,  with  the  text  printed  on 
opposite  pages,  was  published  by  L.  Wimmer  and 
F.  J6n9son  in  1891.  The  first  known  owner  of  the 
MS,  Bishop  Brynj61fr  Sveinsson,  presented  it  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  We  have  now  only  six 
leaves  of  another  MS,  A.  M.  748,  4°  (Univ.  Libr. 
Copenh.),  containing  some  of  the  same  poems  as 
Codex  Regius,  with  one  addition,  but  partly 
defective. 

The  contents  of  Cod.  Regius  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups :  (1)  mythical  and  (2)  heroic  poems,  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain,  but  imperfect,  chronological 
order,  which  could  more  easily  he  applied  to  the  last 
group  of  the  legendary  poems,  as  the  persons  de- 
Bcrited  there  are  all  genealogically  connected.  In 
the  mythical  group  this  was  generally  impossible, 
except  in  one  case.  Here  the  interest  of  the  poems 
centres  in  the  two  principal  gods,  Odin  and  Thor. 
One  heroic  poem,  the  VolundarkvvSa,  has  been  in- 
correctly inserted  in  this  group.  In  each  group 
there  may  be  observed  a  tendency  to  subdivisions, 
beginning  with  certain  important  poems  of  a  more 
general  character.  The  collector  has  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  last  group  of  poems,  given 
explanatory  and  connecting  prose  pieces.  The  MS 
18  a  copy,  not  the  original  collection,  which  must 
have  been  compiled  in  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
The  MS  A.  M.  748  is  another  copy  of  the  original 
collection,  with  some  additions.  A  third  collection 
(or  copy)  was  in  the  possession  of  Snorri. 

The  collection  begins  with  the  Voluspd,  a  grand 
poem,  a  kind  of  world  drama  having  for  its  subject 
the  mythical  life  of  gods  and  men  from  the  be- 

S'nning  of  the  world  to  Ragnarok ;  the  death  of 
alder  is  the  central  event.  The  dominating 
thought  of  the  author  is  that  all  evil  deeds  breed 
fighting  and  death.  The  poem  is  written  through- 
out in  a  tone  of  stem  morality.  It  was  composed 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  The  next 
in  order  is  the  Udvamdl  ('  The  Song  of  the  High 
One  '),  a  collection  of  several  fragments  of  poems, 
all  of  a  more  or  less  ethical  and  moral  character. 
The  first  poem  is  the  principal  one ;  in  it  Odin 
gives  counsels  to  the  human  race,  as  to  what  is 
best  for  man,  and  how  to  behave  in  the  different 
conditions  of  life,  ending  with  pointing  out  that 
after  death  a  good  name  is  the  best.  Another 
poem  contains  the  magical  songs  of  Odin ;  and  a 
third  has  counsels  to  a  young  man,  of  a  similar 
character  to  the  first.  Then  follow  some  poems, 
which  are  pre-eminently  Odin  lays :  Vaf^prutS- 
nismdU  ('  Lay  of  Vaftliriidhnir'),  describing  a  trial 
of  intellectual  strength  between  Odin  and  a  giant ; 
the  giant  is  defeated,  and  loses  his  life  ;  in  Grim- 
nwmcii  ('  Lay  of  Grfmnir '),  Odin  reveals  his  terrible 
character  to  a  blind  and  hard-hearted  mortal  king, 
his  own  foster  son  ;  in  IldrbartisljdIS  ( '  Lay  of 
HArbardh '),  Thor  quarrels  with  the  disguised 
Odin,  whom  he  does  not  know — a  struggle  between 
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wisdom  and  mere  strength,  where  wisdom  prevails. 
Thor  is  the  special  hero  of  ]>rymskvi^  ('Song  of 
Thrym '),  which  tells  of  how  he  lost  his  hammer  and 
recovered  it.  HymiskvitSa  ('  Song  of  Hymir')  tells 
how  Thor  got  a  brewing  cauldron  large  enough  for 
the  gods,  and  records  otlier  instances  of  his  trials  of 
strength  ;  Alvismdl  ('Lay  of  All- wise')  is  the  story 
of  a  word-duel  between  Thor  and  a  dwarf.  The 
beautiful  poem  Skimismdl  ('Song  of  Skirnir ')  de- 
scribes Freyr's  vehement  love  for  the  giant  maiden 
Ger6r;  while  in  the  Zo^xi««rerea(' Scolding  of  Loki'), 
Loki,  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  scolds  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  but  is  obliged  to  fly  before  Thor 
and  his  hammer.  In  Baldrs  draumar  ( '  Dreams  of 
Balder '  [found  only  in  A.  M,  748]),  the  dreams  of 
Balder  are  related,  and  the  ride  of  Odin  to  the 
under  world  to  consult  a  dead  sibyl. 

To  these  lays  of  the  gods  there  are  generally  added  some 
poems  found  in  other  MSS  :  Hyndlulj(S5  ('  Song  of  Hyndla ') 
(from  the  Flatey  Codex),  relating  bow  Freyja  procures  infor- 

giation  from  a  giantess  regarding  the  family  of  her  favourite, 
ttar.  Here  is  found  inserted  a  fragment  of  a  mythical  poem, 
Volugpd  in  skamma  ('The  Short  Voluspd').  Btgspula  ('Song 
of  Rigr'  (found  in  A.  M.  242])  is  a  philosophical  poem  on  the 
origin  of  the  different  social  orders  of  men,  and  the  supposed 
development  of  social  life.  The  poem,  which  ends  by  men- 
tioning kingship,  was  possibly  composed  in  honour  of  Harald 
Fairhair.  Grdgaldr  ('  Magical  Song  of  Gr<ia ')  and  Fjolsvinnstndl 
('Song  of  Fjolsvinnr')  go  together  and  treat  of  a  young  man, 
Svipdagr  (probably  a  mythical  person),  who  get*  good  advice 
from  his  dead  mother  6r6a,  and  then  starts  on  a  dangerous 
journey  in  pursuit  of  his  ladylove  Menglot^. 

To  the  second  group  of  Eddie  poems,  the  heroic 
lays,  belongs  first  of  all  the  important  poem, 
mentioned  above,  VolundarkvitSa  ( '  Lay  of  Way- 
land '),  describing  the  smith  Volund,  his  imprison- 
ment by  king  Ni5u?5,  and  his  revenge  on  the  king 
and  his  family.  Then  there  follows  a  group  of 
Helgakvifiur  ('Helgj  Lays'),  two  poems  about 
Helgi  Hundingsbani,  and  one  treating  of  Helgi 
HjorvarSsson,  two  different  heroes,  chiefly  describ- 
ing their  reven^g  their  fathers,  their  martial 
deeds,  and  specially  their  love  afl'airs  with  the 
Valkyries  (SvAfa,  Sigriin).  Next  comes  the  long 
cycle  of  poems  about  the  Volsung  family,  especi- 
ally SigurtSr  Fdfnisbani — a  kind  of  verified  his- 
torical narrative ;  Gryjw«pa  ('  Prophecy  of  Gripir'), 
a  comparatively  young  poem,  giving  a  view  of 
Sigurd's  life  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  ;  Beginsmdl 
('  Lay  of  Regin  '),  fragments  of  two  poems— on  the 
first  great  deed  of  Sigurd;  Fdfnismdl  ('Lay  of 
Fiifnir ' ),  on  the  slaying  of  the  serpent  Fdfnir  ; 
SigrdrifunuU  ('Lay  of  Sigrdrifa'),  on  Sigurd's 
meeting  with  the  Valkyrie  Sigrdrif,  and  the  good 
counsels  which  she  gives  him.  Here  comes  the 
lacuna  mentioned  above  ;  there  must  be  at  least 
two  long  poems  wanting  (cf.  the  Volsungasaga). 
The  text  begins  afjain  with  a  poem  relating  the 
murder  of  Sigurd  ;  lie  had  been  married  to  GuSriin, 
daughter  of  king  Gjiiki,  and  had  been  brought  (by 
magical  means)  to  forget  the  Valkyrie  Sigrdrif 
(Brynhildr),  a  sister  of  Atli  BuOlason  (Attila), 
who  had  been  treacherously  married  to  Gunnar 
Gjiikason.  In  a  following  poem  the  characters 
of  these  two  ladies,  the  principal  female  actors  of 
the  story,  are  contrasted  psychologically.  SigurlS- 
arkvitia  in  skamma  ('Snort  Lay  of  Sigurd')  re- 
lates briefly  the  death  of  Sigurd ;  then  follows  a 
long  monologue  by  Brynhild,  who  kills  herself; 
and  in  HelreitS  ('  Brynhild's  Ride  to  Hel ')  she  goes 
to  Hel  and  defends  her  deeds  against  the  censure 
of  a  giantess.  In  the  second  and  third  Gubrtin- 
arkviSa  (' Songs  of  Gu(5nin ')  GuSnin  surveys  her 
own  tragical  fate ;  she  is  now  married  to  king 
Atli ;  and  the  poem  closes  with  dark  dreams  of 
their  future  relations;  in  the  last  poem  GuSnin, 
by  a  kind  of  ordeal,  proves  her  conjugal  fidelity 
to  Atli.  There  follows  a  poem  with  an  entirely 
new  heroine,  Oddrunargrdtr  ( '  Lament  of  Oddriin '). 
Oddriin,  Atli's  sister,  has  loved  Gunnar,  but  a 
union  between  them  has  never  been  brought  about ; 
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she  gives  a  survey  of  her  tragical  story.  The  next 
two  parallel  poems,  AtlakmZa  and  Atiamdl  {' Songs 
of  Atli '  [the  latter  called  the  Greenlandic,  because 
composed  in  the  Icelandic  colony  in  Greenland]), 
describe,  each  in  a  slightly  different  way  from  the 
other,  the  relations  between  Atli  and  GuSnin  and 
her  brothers :  the  brothers  are  killed  at  Atli's 
command,  and  GuSnin  in  revenge  causes  his 
death.  Now,  one  would  think  the  tragedy  would 
be  at  an  end,  but  the  last  act  remains.  GuSr\in 
contracts  a  third  marriage  with  J6nakr,  and  bears 
to  him  three  sons,  Sorli,  HamCir,  and  Erpr.  Her 
daughter  by  Sigurd,  Svanhildr,  has  been  given  in 
marriage  to  King  Jormunrekr,  who  has  accused 
her  of  infidelity,  and  at  his  command  she  is 
trampled  to  death  by  horses  ;  she  is  revenged  by 
her  brothers,  who  also  are  killed.  Such  are  the 
contents  of  the  two  last  poems  in  Cod.  Reg., 
GutSrunarhvot  ('The  Urgings  of  Gu5nin')  and 
SamXSisnuU  ('Lay  of  HamSir').  Grdttasongr 
('  Song  of  the  Gr6tti ')  must  also  be  reckoned 
with  the  heroic  lays ;  it  is  found  in  a  MS  of 
Snorri's  Edda,  and  treats  of  the  giant  maidens 

f  rinding  gold,  peace,  and,  at  last,  death  to  Fr6Si, 
ing  of  Denmark. 

The  legends  of  the  heroic  poems  were  originally, 
for  the  most  part,  German  importations  into  Scandi- 
navia, where  they  have  been  transformed  and  im- 
bued with  the  tnie  Northern  spirit,  and  combined 
with  each  other  without  regard  to  original  times 
or  places.  They  are  of  primary  importance  for 
German  and  Teutonic    legendary  history.      The 

Eeraons  are  idealized  ;  they  are  typical  heroes  and 
eroines,  a  quintessence  of  the  people  of  the  Viking 
age.  Some  of  the  minor  characters  are,  however, 
drawn  from  common  life.  The  descriptions  of 
persons  and  events  are  exceedingly  clear  and  racy 
and  strictly  logical,  and  the  language  is  corre- 
spondingly so.  The  sentences  are  short  and  pithy, 
everything  superfluous  is  banished ;  still,  the  poems 
differ  in  this,  tnat  some  are  more  wordy  than  others ; 
difference  in  age  may  be  inferred  from  this. 

The  age  of  the  poems  is,  on  the  whole,  the  period 
from  A.D.  900  to  1050.  This  may  now  be  regarded 
as  beyond  all  doubt.  But  within  the  limits  of  this 
period  there  may  be  discerned  older  and  younger 
groups  of  poems,  when  we  consider  the  more  or 
less  elaborate  descriptions,  stories,  the  persons 
mentioned,  etc.  Thus  ]^mskviia,  Votundar- 
kvitSa,  and  Bigs]>ula  are  among  the  oldest ;  SigurtS- 
arkvi'Sa  in  skamma,  Atiamdl,  and  Oddninargrdtr 
among  the  youngest.  Only  a  few  are  very  young, 
from  the  12th  cent.  {Gripisspd,  VoluspA  inskamma), 
and  belong  to  a  late  renaissance  of  Icelandic 
poetry. 

The  home  of  the  poems  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  Some  maintain  that  they  are  all 
Icelandic,  others  think  they  are  all  Norwegian,  or 
composed  in  the  Norwegian  colonies  in  the  British 
Islands.  One  poem  can  definitely  be  proved  to  be 
Greenlandic  {Atiamdl).  The  truth  is  that  every- 
thing of  value  for  deciding  the  question  of  the 
home  of  the  poems  points  decidedly  to  Norway, 
Norwegian  life,  Norwegian  culture,  and  Norwegian 
nature.  The  poems  must,  therefore,  be  Norwegian 
for  the  most  part.  We  have  no  certain  way  of 
deciding  what  is  Norwegian  and  what  possibly 
may  be  Ice.1andic.  It  is  not  right  to  consider 
poems  as  Icelandic  merely  because  they  lack  out- 
ward signs  pointing  to  a  Norwegian  origin ;  all 
these  poems  are  on  the  same  level ;  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  same  way  of  considering  life,  and  the 
same  manner  of  thinking  ;  one  might  say  they  are 
all  of  the  same  school  in  spite  of  their  different  age. 
The  metres  of  the  poems  arc  chiefly  the  three 
oldest :  fomyrSislag,  verses  of  four  syllables,  in  the 
epic  poems ;  lidtiahdttr,  strophes  of  six  verses  of 
different  length,  in  the  moral  and  didactic  poems ; 


mdlahdlir,  verses  of  five  syllables,  in  epic  poems. 
One  poem,  HdrbarfSsljdiS,  is  very  irregular  in  its 
metre.  AH  the  poems  are  strophical,  each  strophe 
as  a  rule  consistmg  of  eight  verses — six  in  IjtfSa- 
hdttr ;  when  strophes  of  more  or  less  than  eight 
verses  are  found,  this  is  probably  due  to  corrup- 
tions of  the  text.  The  tradition  was  only  oral  for 
perhaps  more  than  200  years,  and,  of  course,  as 
might  be  expected,  rather  bad.  Strophes  or  verses 
are  often  lacking,  or  words  are  so  corrupted  that 
it  is  very  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  emend 
them  critically,  metrically,  or  lin^istically.  Some 
verses  are  in  the  tradition  given  in  duplicate  form, 
and  the  collectors  have  written  down  both  without 
choosing  between  them. 

The  poems  are  all  anonymous,  probably  because 
the  authors  considered  themselves  only  as  re- 
narrators  of  known  subjects.  It  may,  however, 
be  considered  as  certain  that  they  gave  the  poems 
certain  individual  colours,  and  moulded  the  char- 
acters with  their  psychological  peculiarities.  How 
far  they  invented  new  persons  or  events  has  not 
been  decided  conclusively.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  very  independent  in  their 
combinations  of  the  old  legends. 

LiTERATURK.— <1)  EDITIONS :  S.  Bugge,  Norrcm  farnkweSi, 
Cbristiania,  1867  (of  fundamental  value);  phototype ed.  of  the 
Cod.  Rttg.,  with  the  abbreviation  in'italics,  by  L.  Wimmer  and 

F.  JdnnBon  (Copenhagen,  1891),  of  A.  M.  748  by  F.  J6ns8on 
(Copenhagen,  1896) ;  ed.  of  the  text  by  K.  Hildebrand  (Pader- 
bom,  1873  and  1904),  with  a  dictionary  by  H.  Gerinjf  (3rd  ed., 
Halle,  1907);  editions  with  commentary  by  H.  Liinmg  (Stutt- 
gart, 1889),  E.  Heinzel  and  F.  Detter  (Leipzig,  1903),  and, 
above  all,  B.  Sijmona  (Halle,  1888-1906,  vol.  l.,  text  with 
variants;  vol.  iii.,  a  complete  dictionary  by  Qering;  vol.  il., 
commentaries,  has  not  yet  been  edited  ;  vol.  i.  contains  a  long 
and  excellently  written  introduction,  treating  critically  the 
MSS,  the  age  and  home  of  the  poems,  etc.).  (2)  TRASShA  TIOKS : 
Danish,  by  O.  Hansen  (Copenhagen,  1911) ;  Dano-Norw^ian,  by 

G.  Ojessing  (Christiania,  1899);  Swedish,  by  P.  A.  Godecke 
(Stocliholm,  1881);  Gennan,  by  H.  Gering  (Leipzig,  1892); 
English,  by  B.  Thorpe  (London,  1866) ;  an  ed.  with  an  Eng.  tr.  i» 
also  found  in  G.  Vigfusson's  Corpug  poeiinim  boreaU^  Oxford, 
1883  (tr.  in  prose,  bad  text).  Besides  the  dictionary  by  Gering, 
already  mentioned,  Sveinbjorn  Egilsson's  Lexicon  antiqua 
lingucB  sepUntrionalis  (Copenhagen,  1860)  deserves  to  Ije  noted. 
(3)  Of  other  works  useful  to  the  student  may  be  mentioned : 
E.  Jessen,  '  Uber  die  Eddaliedcr,  Heimat,  Alter,  Character,'  in 
Ztschr.  f.  deutsche  Philologie,  iii.  (Halle,  1871,  of  fundamental 
value) ;  K.  MiillenhofT,  Deutsche  AlUrtumskrtnde,  v.  (with  an 
analysis  of  several  of  the  mythical  poems  and  a  critical  survey 
of  the  heroic  lays) ;  F.  J6nsson,  Den  noreke  og  ulandtkt  lUtera- 
turs  hUtorU.  i.  (Copenhagen,  1897),  and  polemics  between  him 
and  B.  M.  Olsen,  in  TUrutrit  hint  Ulenzka  Bokinenta/jelagB,  xv.- 
xvi.  (Reykjavik,  1894-95) ;  E.  Mogk,  '  Norwe^sch-isliindische 
Litteratur,'  in  Paul's  (Jrundriss,  ii.2  (1902);  E.  H.  Meyer.  Ger- 
man. Mythol.  (Berlin,  1891),  pp.  36-46,  61-63;  Chantepie  de  la 
Saussaye,  Religion  of  the  Teutom  (Boston,  1902),  p.  194  ff. ; 
A.  Heusler,  Die  Lieder  der  Liicke  in  Cod.  ren.  (Strassbury, 
1902),  also  *  Heimat  und  Alter  der  eddischen  Qedichte  *  {Archxt 
/.  nerur.  Sprachen,  xvi.  (Brunswick,  1905]) ;  S.  Bugge.  Horns  of 
tlu  Eddie  Poems  (London,  1899) :  G.  Neckel,  Beitriige  mr 
BddnfoTsehung  (Dortmund,  1908).  On  syntax :  Wisin,  Ord- 
fogningen  i  den  dldre  Bddan  (Lund,  1865);  M.  Nygaard, 
Eddatprogett  syntax,  i.-li.  (Bergen,  1865-67).  On  metrics: 
E.  Sievers,  'Beitriige  zur  Skaldenmetrik,'  ii.  On  Beitriige,  vi. 
(Halle,  1879]),  and  Altgermanische  Metrik  (Halle,  1893).  Re- 
garding the  great  number  of  treatises  on  special  subjecta  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Sijmons'  edition. 

F.  J6NSS0N. 

EDOMITES.  — I.  Introductory. —  ' Edom '  is 
the  name  of  a  people  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
OT,  and  generally  located  to  the  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  They  are  regarded  as  a  '  brother '  of 
Israel,  and  this  relationship  is  vividly  expressed  in 
the  popular  stories  in  Gn  '25,  27,  32  f.,  which  re- 
present Esan — i.e.  Edom — as  the  elder  twin-brother 
of  Jacob,  who  is  otherwise  known  as  'Israel.'  Apart 
from  the  direct  and  indirect  evidence  for  Edomite 
culture  and  religion,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Edomites  and  allied  peoples  of  the  area 
lying  outside  Israelite  territory,  and  especially  in 
N.  W.  Arabia,  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in 
Israelite  religion  and  history.  This  has  often  been 
emphasized  since  the  earlier  observations  of  Well- 
hausen,  Kuenen,  Stadc,  and  Robertson  Smith ; 
and  in  recent  years  has  come  more  to  the  front  in 
Biblical  research.     In  discussions  of  the  origin  of 
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the  Israelite  Jahweh,  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  rise 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  locale  of  the  patri- 
archal stories,  the  extension  of  the  term  '  Egypt ' 
(Heb.  Misrayim,  Assyr.  Mupi)  outside  the  limits 
of  Egypt— in  these  and  other  questions  the  Edomite 
area,  its  population  and  history,  and  its  relations 
with  Israel  invariably  enter  into  the  field  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  premise 
that  a  treatment  of  the  religion  of  the  Edomites 
unavoidably  raises  certain  problems  of  the  OT 
which  cannot  be  discussed  in  these  pages. 

The  Edomites  are  otherwise  known  as  'Esau,' 
or  '  sons  of  Esau,'  after  their  reputed  '  father ' ; 
and  as  '  sons  of  Seir,'  after  the  district  of  Mt.  Seir. 
Their  land  may  be  described  as  the  district  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of '  Aljabah,  bordered  by 
Moab,  Judah,  S.  Palestine,  the  Sinaitio  peninsula, 
N.  Arabia,  and  the  Syrian  desert ;  the  more  precise 
boundaries  varied  from  time  to  time  accorcfing  to 
the  larger  political  circumstances  affecting  the 
surrounding  States  or  confederations.  Thus,  for 
purely  geographical  reasons,  it  was  entirely  ex- 
posed to  the  political,  social,  and  religious  move- 
ments in  Western  Asia  ;  and  its  vicissitudes  cannot 
be  understood  apart  from  the  history  and  thought 
of  the  old  Oriental  world.  An  important  fact  is 
the  very  close  relationship  which,  as  the  Horite 
and  Edomite  genealogies  in  Gn  36  represent,  was 
felt  to  subsist  between  the  Edomites  and  their 
neighbours  ;  Edom,  Midian,  and  Ishmael  are  in- 
timately connected,  and  names  of  Edomite  origin 
or  affinity  can  even  be  traced  in  the  Israelite 
tribes  of  Judah,  Dan,  and  Benjamin.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  as  con- 
stituted in  1  Ch  2  and  4  was  '  half  Arab,'  and  of  its 
two  main  divisions — Caleb  and  Jerahmeel — the 
former  is  explicitly  connected  with  the  Edomite 
Kenaz  (Gn  36",  Jg  1",  1  Ch  4"),  while  Edomite  or 
'  Horite '  elements  are  somewhat  strong  in  the 
latter  (see  Meyer  and  Luther,  Die" Israeliten  u.  ihre 
Nachbarstamme,  Halle,  1906,  p.  406).  The  whole 
body  of  evidence,  when  carefully  studied,  is  such 
as  to  suggest  that  a  closely  inter-related  group 
(which  may  be  called  Horite,  Seirite,  or  Edomite- 
Ishmaelite)  extended  westwards  into  S.  Palestine, 
and  that  some  portion  separated  and  was  ulti- 
mately incorporated  in  Judah,  thus  becoming  truly 
Israelite  (see  ib.  p.  446).  "This  relationship,  to 
which  the  genealogies  testify,  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  numerous  features  of  '  Edomitic '  in- 
fluence in  the  OT,  the  full  significance  of  which  can 
as  yet  be  only  imperfectly  understood. 

2.  The  gods. — Although  there  is  little  direct 
evidence  for  Edomite  culture  and  religion,  there  is 
much  that  is  indirectly  valuable,  and,  even  though 
it  is  often  of  a  somewhat  hypothetical  character,  it 
cannot  properly  be  ignored. 

(o)  Edom  itself  may  be  the  name  of  a  deity. 
This  is  suggested  partly  by  the  name  of  the  Gittite 
Obed-Edom  in  the  OT  (2  S  6i<*,  1  Ch  lo"'-"  2  Ch 
25**,  et  al.),  who  becomes  prominent  as  a  Levitical 
singer  and  doorkeeper.  The  interpretation  '  ser- 
vant of  [the  god]  Edom '  is  not  to  be  rejected, 
although  it  is  open  to  dispute  whether  the  deity  in 
question  is  necessarily  identical  with  the  familiar 
Edom.  Further,  Egyptian  evidence  for  a  place- 
name  Shemesh-Edom  in  the  Lebanon  district  (time 
of  Thothmes  III.  and  Amen-hotep  II.)  seems  to 
equate  Edom  with  the  sun-god  ;  and  the  deity  re- 
appears in  an  obscure  Egyp.  passage,  together 
with  Resheph,  the  warrior-god  of  fire  and  light- 
ning (W.  M.  Miiller,  Asien  u.  Europa  nach  alt- 
agypt.  Denkmdlern,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  315  f.).  This 
would  suggest  a  deity  of  the  Hadad-type,  fairly 
well  distributed,  who  became  the  god  of  a  group 
or  people  which  called  itself  by  his  name.' 

•See  Meyer,  Oeach.  d.  Attertumt^,  Stuttgart,  1909,  i.  §  34.'). 
Edom  appears  elsewhere  as  a  pUtce-name,  and  aa  a  personal 


(6)  Esau. — This  obscure  name,  perhaps  found  in 
an  old  Arabian  inscription  (Hommel,  Siidarab, 
Chrestomaihie,  Munich,  1893,  p.  39  f.),  has  been 
plausibly  connected  with  that  of  the  goddess 
A-si-ti,  represented  on  Egyp.  monuments  as  a 
wild,  warlike  rider  of  the  desert  (Miiller,  316  f.). 
The  Biblical  story  of  Esau,  the  wild  hunter,  is 
commonly  associated  with  the  Phoenician  myth  of 
Usoos  and  his  brother  Samemrum  or  '  tfovpiviot 
('high  heaven').'  The  strife  between  the  more 
civilized  brother  and  the  hunter  Usoos  naturally 
recalls  the  account  of  the  twin-brothers  Jacob  and 
Esau,  and  the  various  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  late  euhemeristic  Greek  record  and  the 
older,  simpler,  and  more  primitive  story  in  Gen. 
are  sufficiently  close  to  suggest  some  common 
Canaanite  cycle  of  tradition.  In  its  present  form, 
the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob  clearly  shows  the 
influence  of  other  elements,  and  Gressmann  has 
drawn  attention  to  features  in  Esau  which  are 
suggestive  of  some  satyr-like  figure  (ZATW,  1900, 
p.  22,  n.  3)  ;  a  considerable  modification  of  the 
original  tradition  must  in  any  case  be  recognized. 
There  is  other  evidence  for  some  survival  of  old 
Canaanite  myth  in  the  Cainite  genealogy  (see  J. 
Skinner,  Gen.,  1910,  p.  123  f.);  and  conseq^uently, 
both  here  and  again  in  the  stories  which  the 
Danites  told  of  their  hero  Samson,  the  present 
forms  are  the  outcome  of  a  very  intricate  develop- 
ment. Hence,  although  the  above  evidence  may 
be  used  to  prove  that  primarily  Esau  was  not  a  dis- 
tinctively Edomite  figure,  it  is  clear,  nevertheless, 
that  the  Biblical  story  in  its  present  form  belongs 
to  a  time  when  Esau  stood  for  some  section  (at 
least)  of  Edom,  and  that  this  fact  alone  explains 
its  preservation  in  the  Biblical  history. 

(c)  The  Edomite  king  ^i(AN-AA)-rammu  ('  Ai  is  high '),  men- 
tioned by  Sennacherib,  has  a  name  compounded  witli  a  deity 
who  may  possibly  be  identified  with  Jahweh  (cf.  in  this  case  the 
Biblical  name  Jetuyram).  But  the  equation  is  very  uncertain 
(Zimmem,  EAT^,  1903,  p.  467),  although  on  other  grounds  the 
appearance  of  Jahweh  in  Edom  might  be  expected. 

(d)  More  specifically  Edomite  is  the  god  ^aush,  in  the  names 
of  two  Edomite  kings:  ^.-Tnalaka  {' %..  is  king  or  reigns'),  in 
the  time  of  Tiglath-HIeser  iv.  (after  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent. 
B.C.),  and  ^.-gabri  (*K.  is  mighty  or  a  hero'  [cf.  the  name 
Gabriel]),  in  the  7th  century.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  god. 
The  name  may  be  identified  with  the  common  Arab.  Ifais,  '  lord, 
*  husband  '(cf.  the  appellative  ba'al)."^  It  is  conjecturally  con- 
nected with  the  Biblical  ^ish  (Benjamite  and  Levitical),  with 
the  place-names  I^ishion  and  t^ishon.^  and  with  El-lf6sh,  the 
home  of  Nahum  (according  to  one  old  tradition,  in  Judah). 
More  interesting  are  the  Levitical  ?t«Ai  or  Jfushaiah.  if  the 
latter  may  be  interpreted  '  Jah[weh]  is  K.'  on  the  analogy  of 
BecUiah,  '  Jah[weh]  is  Baal ' ;  but  this  interpretation  is  not  cer- 
tain. In  the  form  s/^p  (with  vocalic  endings)  it  occurs  in  Naba- 
taean  names,  and  also  as  a  deity  (together  with  other  gods)  at 
el-^ejra  (in  N.  Arabia,  south  of  Tenia).  It  ia  doubtless  the  Kus 
in  Assyr.  contract-tablets  of  the  reigns  of  Darius  l.  and  Arta- 
xerxes  l.,  where  we  meet  with  K.-yada'  ('  K.  knows '),  K.-yal^abi 
(*  K.  gives '),  and  bar-K.  ('  eon  of  [an  Aram,  form]  K.').  With  the 
last  it  is  natural  to  compare  Barffos.  one  of  the  temple  Nethinini 
(Ezr  253,  Neh  7*5),  whose  names  often  betray  a  foreign  origin."* 
These  forniscan  scarcely  be  severed  from  Kos,  met  with  in  Greek 
sources,  especially  among  a  family  of  Sidonian  origin  settled  in 
the  Idumxan  Marissa  or  Mareshah  (close  of  3rd  cent.  B.o.)  ;  and 
in  a  rather  later  inscription  from  Memphis,  remarkable  for  the 
variety  of  foreign  names  and  the  prominence  of  Kos.6  The 
names  comprise  Koo-fxaAaxog,  KotTrdjSapof  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  vii.  9, 
XX.  Ix.  4,  probably  for  KoffyojSapos) ;  cf.  the  two  Edomite  com- 
pounds of  Kaush (above)  ;  KotrdSapoi  ('  K.  helps,' an  Aram,  form) 
and  Koaviravo^  ('  K.  gives,'  explicitly  not  Aram.),  both  also  in 
Nabateean  and  Sinaitic  inscriptions  (spelt  Op  and  D^p) ;  K6frPayof 
('  K.  builds '),  Ka<r/3<ip!«oi  ('  K.  blesses '  [CIG  6149)),  K(iapo^oi 
('K.  is  high'),  Kdcryripo?  (?  '  K.  a  sojourner'),  and  perhaps 
K6(TaSo^  (doubtful  [Peters  and  Thiersch,  op.  cit,  p.  46  f.]). 

name  is  found  in  Phconician  and  the  Safa  inscriptions  (cf.  per- 
haps also  Lidzbarski,  Ephemeris  /.  aernit.  Epigraphik,  Qiessen, 
1901,  i.  41  f.). 

,1  Philo  Byb.,  in  Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  i.  10;  see  esp.  Lagrange, 
Etudes  9ur  lei  relig.  86m.^,  Paris,  1905,  p.  416  f. 

2  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.",  London,  1894,  p,  170,  n.  4,  and  J. 
Wellhausen,  Regie  arab.  Hirid.2,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  67. 

8  See  R.  J.  H,  Oottheil,  JDL  xvii.  [1898]  199-202. 

4  See  Zimmem,  op.  cit.  478, 

6  For  the  former,  see  J.  P.  Peters  and  II.  Thiersch,  Painted 
Tombs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa,  1905 ;  and  for  the  latter, 
E.  Miller,  Rev.  arcMol.,  1870,  pp.  109-126,  170-18S;  and  of. 
Lidzbarski,  Ephtm.  U.  [1903]  339. 
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(c)  Quite  dUtinct,  on  the  other  h»nd,i|i  the  Idunuean  Kouh, 
to  whole  heroditary  priesthood  the  ancestors  of  the  mtriot 
Coetobaroe  (see  above)  bcloti|i;c<i  (Jos.  A  nt.  iv.  vii.  9,  Ko$<  ;  ed. 
NleM,  Kufa/).  The  god  is  ideiitilied  with  the  Arab  tfozal),  who 
wu  reneratid  in  the  vicinitj'  of  Mecca ;  and,  since  the  rainbow 
it  called  the  '  liow  o(  K."  (c(.  Jahwch's  words  '  my  bow,'  On  9'3), 
he  was  opparently  the  hcad^deity  of  the  district.  It  is  templing 
to  suppose  that  Kozeh  was  the  Idumssan  Apollo  of  Jos.  c.  Ap. 
U.  10 (see  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship',  1903,  p.  S02). 

(/)  Some  Indirect  evidence  is  turmsbed  by  the  Edomite 
proper  names  in  the  OT,  where  the  common  ^aush  or  Kos  is 
ooosplcaously  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  Badad  occurs  thrice 
ai  the  name  of  a  king ;  and  this  at  least  points  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  well-known  god  of  storm,  rain,  etc. 

(g)  BUad,  the  father  of  Uadad  i.  (On  S63i>),  may  represent 
BIr-dadda  (also  the  father  of  the  Arab.  Uaitc,  7th  cent.),  in 
which  case  Iladod  is  again  involved  (see  Zimmern,  op,  cit. 
44Sf.). 

(A)  Acquaintance  with  Baal  appears  in  the  king  Baal-lfanan 
('  B.  is  gracious '  [On  3G%J),  as  also  in  the  inscription  from 
Meniphis  (<^<ura)3aAo(,  *  B.  has  opened  or  saved  '?)  and  in  a  Nab.v 
tiean  inscription  from  Petra.  This  throws  no  lijfht  upon  the 
particular  deity  intended  by  the  appellative  'lord,'  although 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  Baal  of  Western  Asia  was  a  god 
of  battle  of  the  Hadad.t.\Tie.i 

(0  Equally  vague  is  El,  'god,'  in  the  names  Eliphaz  and 
Riuet,  and  later  at  Memphis  (where,  however,  others  than  Idu- 
mssans  may  be  meant). 

0)  Ui  (pv),  connected  with  Edom  (On  S&^,  La  4=1),  may  be 
oonjecturally  identified  with  the  Arab,  god  'Atuf  (see  W.  B. 
Smith,  KinshifA,  61,  and  his  defence,  against  the  criticisms  of 
Noldeke,  in  Rel.  Sem.',  43  n.). 

(i)  Jetish  (Biy-),  identified  by  W.  R.  Smith  with  the  Arab, 
lion-god  Taghuth  ('  he  protects '),  is  found  also  in  Nabatsan  and 
Tamud  inscriptions,  and  is  doubtless  represented  by  UyovBoi  at 
Uemphis.3  Purely  conjectural  is  the  identification  witn  lauta', 
a  king  of  Kedar  in  the  7th  century.  See,  further,  W.  R,  Smith, 
Kinship',  224  f. ;  Wellhausen,  Keste  arab.  Ileid.'  17-19;  Nol- 
deke, ZDMG  xvui.  869.> 

3.  Miscellaneous  evidence  for  Edomite  religion. 
— Evidence  of  another  sort  is  furnished  by  those 
Edomite  (and  allied)  names  which  may  be  inter- 
preted, with  more  or  less  probability,  as  animal- 
names.'  Here  are  to  be  included  'Achbor  ('  mouse), 
ArSn  (perhaps  'wild-goat'),  Amah  ('falcon'), 
Caleb  ('  dog '),  Dishdn,  Bishon,  and  Jdlam  ( '  moun- 
tain-goat'), Shobai  ('young  lion,'  though  phoneti- 
cally difficult),  Zibeon  ('  hysena'),  and  others.  The 
animal-names  found  in  the  OT  are  connected 
especially  with  people  (or  clans)  and  places  with 
Jndsean,  S.  Palestinian,  and  Edomitic  connexions 
(note,  e.o.,  the  Midianite 'OreJ  and  Zieb,  'raven' 
and  '  wolf ').  It  is  disputed  whether  they  point  to 
the  former  existence  of  totemism  (so  W.  il.  Smith), 
or  whether  they  may  be  explained  merely  as 
'natural  poetry  (Noldeke ;  see  Gray's  discussion, 
pp.  98  ff.,  113  fK).  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  more  detinite  explanation  is  needed  than  the 
latter,  but  that  the  former  is  not  proved  by  the 
evidence  alone.  The  question  turns  upon  the 
meaning  and  development  of  totemism  (q.v.),  and 
in  the  meanwhile  it  is  enough  to  notice  that  a  priori 
objections  based  alike  upon  low  ideas  of  totemism 
and  upon  elevated  conceptions  of  Oriental  religious 
thought  and  practice  are  untenable.  As  bearing 
on  the  sociological  aspect  of  the  inquiry,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  J.  G.  Frazer,  observing  that  the 
eight  kings  of  Edom  are  not  hereditary,  infers  that 
I  in  Edom,  as  elsewhere,  the  bloml  royal  was  traced 
in  the  female  line,  and  that  the  kings  were  men  of 
other  families,  or  even  foreigners,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  by  marrying  the  hereditary  princesses.'  ° 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Edomites  practised 

1  8.  A.  Cook,  Rel  o)  Ancient  PaUstiiu,  1908,  pp.  84,  89-91. 

*  The  LXX  ;«oM  for  Jextsh  does  not  prove  that  the  transUtors 
were  awjuainl.^d  with  a  Semitic  pronunciation  of  the  name 
which  distinguished  it  from  the  form  which  the  Greeks  at 
Memphis  transliterated  with  y. 

3  Sniith's  suggestion  that  JA'Alfin  (1  C3h  143 ;  of.  Gn  SO")  may 
be  identified  with  the  Arab  god  I'o'uJ  (Kinship^,  242,  254)  is  too 
doubtful  to  be  included  in  the  above  list. 

*  See,  in  the  first  instance.  W.  B.  Smith,  JPh  ix.  (1879)  75-100, 
with  the  qualification  in  Kinship',  2ji:if.  For  criticisms  see 
Noldeke,  ZDMO,  1880,  pp.  148-187  ;  J.  Jacobs,  Slmlits  in  Bihl. 
Archceol.,  1894,  p.  04  ff. ;  Zapletal,  Totemismus,  Freiburg,  1901, 
p.  29  ft. ;  Kautisch,  in  HDB,  vol.  v.  p.  013  n. ;  and  the  clear  and 
convenient  analysis  by  O.  B.  Gray,  Ueb.  Proper  Samts  1896 
p.  86  fl. 

*  AdanU,  AUit,  Otiris*,  1907,  p.  12,  n.  6. 


circumcision.  It  is  tnie  that,  according  to  Jos. 
{Ant.  xui.  ix.  1),  the  Iduinteans  were  circumcised 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  but  the  custom  could  hardly 
have  been  introduced  then  for  the  first  time  (see 
Jer  9*'-,  cf.  Ezk  32^,  and  the  circumcision  of 
Ishmael  in  Gn  17^").  It  is  more  likely,  therefore, 
that,  as  Noldeke  suggests  {EBi  ii.  1188),  'the 
Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  shortly  after  birth  was 
substituted  for  the  rite  in  use  among  the  kindred 
peoples,  namely,  circumcision  shortly  before 
puberty,  the  former  alone  being  recognised  as  real 
circumcision  by  the  Jews.' 

On  a  priori  grounds  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  Edomite  religion  was  not  isolated  from  that 
of  the  surrounding  peoples.  The  traces  of  Egypto- 
Semitic  cult  found  by  Petrie  in  the  south  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  date  before  the  age  of  the 
Israelite  monarchy,  but  point  to  the  antiquity  of 
definite  religious  ideas  in  the  desert  region  outside 
Palestine.'  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  about 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  in  an  Aramaic  inscription  from 
Tema  (Ishmaelite,  Gn  26",  named  with  Dedan, 
Is  21'"-,  Jer  25^),  contact  with  Egypt  is  shown  by 
the  name  Pet-Osiris,  the  father  of  a  priest  who 
ministers  to  Salm  of  M-h-r-m  (evidently  a  local 
form  of  a  more  prominent  deity),  Shingala  (mhav, 
perhaps  a  form  of  Astarte),  and  Asbira  (apparently 
the  well-known  Ashirat,  Ashirta).  But  the  in- 
scription also  shows  linguistic  and  art  indications 
of  Bab.-Assyr.  influence.  Moreover,  Edomite  con- 
tact vrtth  Arabia,  the  presence  of  a  Minrean  colony 
in  N.  Arabia  at  el-Ola,  and  the  fact  that  the  name 
^enan  (Gn  5',  son  of  Enosh,  and  corresponding  to 
Cain)  is  that  of  an  old  S.  Arabian  deity  afford 
ground  for  further  speculation.  Although  there  is 
no  trace  in  Edom  of  the  deity  Sin,  the  name  is 
familiar  both  in  ancient  Arabia  and  in  the  Edomite 
area  (the  wilderness  of  Sin,  Mt.  Sinai).  So  also 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  cult  of  Ishtar-Astarte ;  but 
the  male  ' Athtar  or  'Attar  is  found  in  Arabia,  and 
is  joined  with  Chemosh  in  Moab ;  and  Atar-Samain 
('Ishtar  of  the  heavens')  was  venerated  by  the 
Kedar  tribes  in  the  7th  century.  The  corresponding 
'  lord  of  the  heavens,'  found  in  Palestine  and  later 
among  the  Nabataians,  and  with  an  equivalent  iu 
ancient  Arabia,  may  also  have  been  familiar  in 
Edom,  though  perhaps  under  one  of  the  more 
definite  names  («.</.  Hadad,  ^aush)  already  noticed. 
Finally,  some  indirect  evidence  is  all'orded  by  the 
points  of  contact  between  Israelite  and  old  Arabian 
religion,  a  noteworthy  example  of  which  is  the 
Minjcan  title  kiS,  fem.  nKiS.  These  terms  ap- 
parently mean  '  priest,'  '  priestess,'  and,  with 
Uommel  and  others,  may  explain  the  words 
'Levi,'  'Levite'  ("iV).  If  so,  the  word  probably 
entered  into  Israel  through  the  '  Edomitic '  con- 
nexions which  the  genealogies  represent,  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  Levitical  trstditions  and  per- 
sonal names  agree  in  manifesting  a  peculiar  re- 
lationship with  S.  Palestine,  I^adesh,  and  that 
area  which  is  connected  more  closely  with  the 
Edomites  generally  than  with  Israel.^ 

A.  Edom  and  Israel. — Suggestive  hints  for  the 
older  religion  of  the  Edomite  area  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  Nabatwan  evidence,  notably  in  the  cults 
at  Petra,  which  obviously  were  not  entirely  novel 
growths  (see,  further,  Nabat^ANS  ;  on  the  later 
evidence  for  Iduma'an  cultus  at  Adora,  see  BUchler, 
ZATW,  1909,  p.  224  f.).  A  more  intricate  inquiry 
is  involved  in  Hebron  and  Mamre,  the  persistent 
heathenism  of  which  is  proved  by  the  statements 
of  Sozomen  (HE  ii.  4).  The  practices  were  pre- 
sumably Iduma.>an ;  but  such  is  the  vitality  and 

1  See  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Researches  in  Sinai,  1906,  ch.  xiii. 

2  See,  for  the  old  Arabian  data,  F.  Ilommel,  AIIT^Eng.  tr., 
1897),  and  his  study  in  Hilnrecht's  Expioratiotis  iti  Uihle  LawU^ 
Edinburgh,  1903,  pp.  736 1.,  740 ff. ;  also  art.  Arabs  (Ancient); 
for  the  levitical  relationshijis,  see  S.  A.  Cook,  Critical  Notes  on 
OT  History,  1907,  p.  84  fl. 
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persistence  of  religious  observance  that  some  of 
them  may  have  gone  back  to  Israelite  times  (cf. 
Noldeke,  EBi  ii.  1188).  Moreover,  Hebron  had 
not  always  l)elonged  to  Israel ;  it  had  been  taken 
by  Caleb  (Jos  15'^*-),  who,  though  subsequently 
reckoned  to  Judah-Israel,  was  originally  a  Keniz- 
zite,  and  therefore  of  Edomite  affinity.  It  is  also 
evident  from  the  Biblical  narrative  that  the  Edom- 
ites  could  reckon  the  ancestors  of  Esau  as  their 
ancestors :  Abraham  and  Sarah  at  Hebron  and 
Harare,  or  Isaac  at  Beersheba.  Have  any  of  their 
legends  persisted  ?  Meyer  has  suggested  that  some 
features  in  the  stories  of  Abraham  point  to  a  heroic 
figure  who  was  Calebite  before  his  adoption  into 
the  common  Judsean-Israelite  tradition  {Die  Israel- 
iten,  p.  262  f.),  and  both  Isaac  and  Ishmael  are 
more  naturally  located  outside  Israel  and  Judah, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms.  Hence,  while 
elements  of  myth  and  legend  of  wide  distribution 
appear  in  Genesis  in  a  localized  form,  attached  to 
definite  figures  and  places,  it  is  very  noteworthy 
that  much  of  the  material  is  S.  Palestinian.  As 
Meyer  and  Luther  have  emphasized,  the  true  popu- 
lar Israelite  tradition  is  scanty,  whereas  many  tra- 
ditions concern  S.  Palestine  or  could  only  have 
arisen  there  (pp.  227,  259,  279,  305,  478) ;  to  call 
them  Judsean  is  too  restrictive  (pp.  386,  443) ;  the 
interests  are  those  of  the  Seirite  and  Edomite  con- 
nexions (as  illustrated  by  the  genealogies)  rather 
than  of  the  Israelites.' 

This  tendency  to  discover  in  the  OT  data  which 
primarily  were  'Edomitic'  rather  than  Israelite 
involves  the  recognition  that  their  presence  is  not 
fortuitous ;  they  have  stamped  themselves  upon 
Biblical  (i.e.  Israelite)  tradition  as  surely  as  certain 
'Edomitic'  groups  became — as  is  seen  in  1  Ch  2 
and  4 — Israelite.  The  process  may  be  illustrated 
by  On  i"'-,  the  account  of  the  aboriginal  patri- 
archs and  the  beginning  of  civilization.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  piece  of  distinctively  Cainite  {i.e.  Kenite) 
lore,  and  the  natural  inference  is  that  it  was  brought 
into  the  common  stock  of  Israelite  tradition  by  the 
Kenites  when  they  entered  Judah;  so,  A.  K.  Gordon 
{Early  Trad,  of  Genesis,  Edinburgh,  1907,  pp.  74  f., 
168,  188),  who  ascribes  to  them  also  the  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  (Gn  2""-).  These  fragments 
testify  to  some  larger  and  more  organic  Ixxly  of 
tradition,  which,  in  its  present  modified  form,  has 
points  of  contact  with  old  Canaanite  or  Phoenician 
culture-myths  (see  Skinner,  Gen.  p.  123  f.);  and, 
since  the  invocation  of  Jahweh  is  dated  from 
Adam's  grandson  fiuOsh  ('man  '[Gn  4"]),  its  view 
of  Jahwiam  ran  upon  lines  quite  different  from  the 
prevailing  Biblical  view.  But,  as  comparative 
researcli  has  shown,  divers  peoples  or  tribes  have 
their  own  beliefs  of  origins,  and  consequently  the 
Kenite  lore  not  only  illustrates  material  brought 
into  the  Israelite  stock  from  a  8.  Palestinian 
('Edomitic')  area,  but  also  shows,  by  its  very 
presence,  that  through  certain  vicissitudes  the 
Kenites  were  able  to  impress  i/ieir  tradition  upon 
the  literature." 

Edom  and  the  desert  peoples  enjoy  a  reputation 
for  wisdom  (Ob  ',  Jer  49',  Bar  3^),  and  the  super- 
lative wisdom  of  Solomon  is  emphasized  byplacing 
him  above  certain  sages  whose  names  have  Edomite 
connexions  (1  K  4" — Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  Heman, 
Mahol).  The  names  recur  in  1  Ch  2*  as  sons  of 
Zerah  (an  Edomite  clan  affiliated  to  Judah  [Meyer, 
850]) ;  and  thn.s,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
value,  the  claim  of  a  Judfcan  relationship  is  unmis- 

1  See,  further,  Meyer,  pp.  83,  305  ;  Luther,  p.  107  It.,  and  esp. 
129ff.,  158t.  ;  cf.  also  H.  Oressmann,  ZATW,  1910,  pp.  16,  26, 
29.  N.  Schmidt  (IJJ,  1908,  p.  339)  does  not  hesitate  to  regard 
Aaron  u  originally  'an  Kdoinitish  divinity,  having  his  shrines 
on  Moien  and  Hor,'  the  traditional  scenes  of  his  death. 

•1  Oh  8*  refers  to  families  of  scribes  connected  with  the 
KenRe*.  With  the  tracing  of  mankind  to  Ad&m, '  man,'  com- 
pare the  suggestion  that  the  name  Edom  is  a  dialectical  form  of 
'  ■"  »  (Noldeke,  EBi  ii.  IIW). 


takable.  This,  however,  is  not  more  striking  than 
the  presence  of  other  '  Edomitic '  Judffians  in  1  Ch 
2  and  4.  The  un-Israelite  names  in  Pr  30'  3P  are 
too  doubtful  for  the  conjecture  that  these  chapters 
contain  specimens  of  Edomite  wisdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  background  of  the  grand  book  of 
Job  lies  outside  Israel  and  Judah,  possibly  in  the 
Edomite  area,'  and  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why 
the  thought  of  the  book  should  be  regarded  as 
exclusively  Israelite.  Further,  Israelite  tradition 
itself  explicitly  ascribes  to  the  Midianite  Jethro 
the  inauguration  of  the  judicial  system  (Ex  18), 
and  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  subsequently  ap- 
pears in  Israel  (Jg  1",  cf.  4").  The  Levites  also 
liave  connexions  with  S.  Palestine,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  such  names  as  Obed-edom,  Korah, 
Ethan,  Heman,  etc.,  link  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
its  officers  and  its  singers,  with  features  which 
take  us  away  from  Judah  and  Israel. 

5.  Edom  and  Jahweh. — That  Israel  and  Edom 
were  very  closely  connected  at  certain  periods  is 
clear  from  the  history  of  Palestine.  In  later  times 
the  Idumseans  bear  such  names  as  Jacob  (the  rival 
of  their  ancestor  ]),  Phinehas,  Simon,  and  Saul — 
names  familiar  in  Israelite  tradition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  repeated  occurrence  of  names  in  Jf.aush 
and  Kos  from  the  8th  cent,  onwards  points  to  tra- 
dition more  distinctively  Edomite  ;  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that,  while  the  district  and  clan-division 
of  Edom  would  favour  local  and  minor  cults,  the 
names  of  the  kings  include  such  more  prominent 
and  widely  distributed  deities  as  Hadad  (thrice), 
^aush  (twice),  and  Baal  (once,  in  B.-hanan,  son 
of  'the  Mouse').  It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  al- 
though the  Edomites,  like  the  other  peoples,  had 
their  gods,  they  are  placed  by  Israel  apart  from 
other  heathen  neighbours.  The  third  generation 
after  inter-marriage  had  fuU  Israelite  privileges, 
whereas  Ammon  and  Moab  were  banned  for  ever 
(Dt  23'''"-);  these  two  lands  are  regarded  as 
stumbling-blocks,  but  there  is  no  warning  against 
Edomite  idolatry  except  in  relatively  late  pass- 
ages. Nor  is  allusion  made  to  any  Edomite 
national  deity  corresponding  to  Milcom,  Chemosh, 
and  Jahweh,  in  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Israel.  Al- 
though the  gods  Hadad,  Baal,  and  possibly  ^aush 
were  or  had  been  known  in  Israel,  Jahweh  could 
be  worshipped  by  the  Edomite  Doeg  (1  S  21'),  and 
was,  no  doubt,  known  in  Edom,  as  He  also  was — 
to  judge  from  personal  names — in  N.  Syria.  In- 
deed, according  to  one  very  favourite  view,  Jahweh 
was  the  god  of  the  Kenites;"  and,  since  Gn  4" 
refers  to  His  immemorial  worship,  it  would  seem 
that  their  clan  claimed  to  possess  the  cult  from 
the  earliest  times.  But  the  evidence  does  not  con- 
fine Jahweh  to  the  Kenites.  His  rise  is  connected 
with  Sinai,  Mt.  Paran,  Seir,  Teman,  and  probably 
^fadesh  (Dt  33»,  Jg  5«-,  Hab  3') ;  and  the  persistence 
of  this  belief  is  shown  partly  by  the  tradition  that 
Elijah  was  impelled  to  visit  Horeb,  the  mount  of 
God,  in  search  of  the  true  Jahweh  (1  K  19"^-),  and 
partly  by  the  lateness  of  the  reference  in  Habakkuk. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Edomite  area  was,  in  some  very 
special  sense,  regarded  as  the  home  of  Jahweh.  In 
addition  to  this,  with  the  Kenites  are  associated 
the  Rechabites  (1  Ch  2»;  Calebite  in  4"  [reading 
'Kechab'  for  '  Rechah,'  with  LXX]),  and  these 
certainly  held  that  desert  conditions  were  proper 
to  the  religion  of  Jahweh  (Jer  35).  Their  uncom- 
promising zeal,  as  suggested  in  the  account  of 
Jehu's  revolt  (2  K  lO'"*^),  illustrates  a  reforming 
spirit,  which  finds  a  parallel  when  the  Levites  take 
their  stand  for  Jahweli  and  put  tlieir  brethren  to 
the  sword  (Ex  32"").  Thus,  with  S.  Palestine  are 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  traditions  of  the 

1  Uz  is  named  with  Edom  in  La  i'^ ;  and,  for  iCIiphaz  of 
Teman,  cf.  the  names  in  On  30n. 

2  Tiele,  Stafle,  Budde,  Outhe,  Moore,  H.  P.  Smith,  and  otben; 
see  Paton,  B  W,  Aug.  190«,  p.  118  ff. 
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ori^  of  Jaliweh  and  certain  impetnons  reforms 
which  are  bound  up  with  Rechabites  and  Ijevites, 
both  of  whom  have  S.  Palestinian  relationship. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  explanation 
of  all  the  data.  The  Jahweh  of  the  south,  from 
the  Kdomite  area,  became  the  Jahweh  of  the 
Israelites ;  and,  since  the  deities  Hadad  (or  Adda) 
and  Shemesh  (the  sun-god)  are  most  conspicuous  in 
Palestine  in  the  age  of  the  Amama  Letters  (c.  1400 
B.C.),'  it  may  be  inferred  that  only  some  sweeping 
change  in  tue  history  of  the  land  can  account  for 
the  subsequent  appearance  of  Jahweh  as  the  sole 
recognized  god  or  Israel.  But  there  is  no  good 
evidence  for  any  early  wide-spread  movement  from 
the  south,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  Israelite 
conquest,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  apostasy  to 
Hadad  or  Shemesh.  The  evidence  suggests  rather 
that  the  south  was  responsible  for  a  new  era  in 
Jahwism,  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  stage 
in  the  development  of  conceptions  of  Jahweh's 
nature.  It  is  intelligible  that,  just  as  a  new  stage 
may  be  inaugurated  by  a  new  name  (A  braham  for 
Abram,  Hebron  for  Kirjath-arba,  etc.),  the  adher- 
ents of  a  purer  worship  of  Jahweh  might  regard 
Him  as  a  new  god  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
reformers  of  Israel  view  the  heathenish  worship  of 
Jahweh  as  Baal-worship.  It  is  another  question 
whether  Jahweh  had  actually  been  a  recognized 
god  in  Edom.  If,  for  example,  the  cult  of  Jahweh 
in  Palestine  had  been  enforced  over  S.  Palestine, 
it  might  have  existed  in  a  purer  form  among  the 
wild  but  simpler  desert  tribes.  It  is  also  possible 
that  allowance  must  be  made  for  reflexion,  and 
that  southern  groups,  afterwards  incorporated  in 
Israel,  held  the  belief  that  their  purer  worship  of 
Jahweh  had  been  brought  with  tnem  from  their 
earlier  seats.    Finally,  the  traditions  may  imply 


that  certain  Edomite  groups  separated  themselves 
from  their  brethren,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  Jahweh ;  and,  if  Jahweh  was  not 
originally  Edomite,  the  relations  between  Him  and 
these  new  adherents  would  be  without  naturalistic 
traits — they  would  be  rather  a  matter  of  free 
choice.  The  relationship  in  such  a  case  would  be 
more  of  an  ethical  character. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  very  close  relationship 
between  Esau  (Edom)  and  his  twin-brother  Jacob 
(Israel) ;  this  is  enhanced  by  the  genealogical  data 
in  Gn  36,  and  by  the  evidence  linking  Israel  with 
an  area  which  is  Edomite  rather  than  Israelite. 
Certain  clans  in  Israel  appear  to  have  come  direct 
from  ^adesh,  on  the  Edomite  frontier,  and  with 
such  a  movement  as  this  may  be  associated  the 
presence  of  specifically  S.  Palestinian  traditions, 
which  are  now  Israelite  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
There  is  no  reference  to  a  national  Edomite  god, 
no  condemnation  of  the  cults  or  of  the  people  in 
the  earlier  literature ;  the  Edomite  area  appears 
to  have  influenced  Israelite  legal  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions ;  and  Jahweh  Himself,  or  perhaps  rather 
the  purer  form  of  Jahwism,  is  closely  connected 
with  this  district.  The  bearing  of  this  Edomite 
evidence  upon  the  wider  questions  of  OT  criticism 
has  yet  to  be  worked  out.' 

LiTERATUKB. — In  addition  to  the  auttiorities  cited  in  th« 
article,  »ee  artt.  on  'Edom,'  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  UDB, 
NSldeke,  in  EBi,  and  S.  A.  Cook,  in  £Brii ;  F.  Buhl, 
Gesch.  d.  SdomiieVy  Leipzig,  1893  (an  excellent  pioneering 
work):  geographical  and  archsBological  information  by  Gray 
Hill  and  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  in  PEFSl,  1896-98 ;  Briinnow- 
Domaszewski,  Provincia  Arabia,  Strassburg,  1904-6 ;  Libbey- 
Hoskins,  7^he  Jordan  Valley  and  Peira,  London,  1905 ;  A. 
Musil,  Arabia  Petrcea,  Vienna,  1908.  See,  further,  P.  Tfaomsen, 
Palastina-Literatury  Leipzig,  1905-9,  ii.  170,  and  Index,  8.VV. 
*  Edom,'  '  Petra' ;  and  the  opening  articles  by  G.  A.  Smith,  io 
Expositor,  Oct-Deo.  1908.  S.  A.  COOK. 
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Introductory  (J.  Adams),  p.  166. 
American  (A.  F.  Chamberlain),  p.  174. 
Babylonian.— See  Children  ( Bab.  -  Assy  r.). 
Buddhist  (A.  S.  Geden),  p.  177. 
Chinese  (P.  J.  Maclaqan),  p.  183. 
Eg:yptian.— See  Children  (Egyptian). 
Greek  (W.  Murison),  p.  185. 

EDUCATION  (Introductory).— I.  The  meaning 
attached  to  the  word  '  Education '  varies  greatly. 
According  to  some  writers  it  includes  all  the  forces 
that  influence  human  development.  According  to 
others  it  is  limited  to  something  so  narrow  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  nothing  more  than  teaching.  The 
widest  meaning  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of 
John  Stuart  MiU,  who  tells  us  that  education 
'  includes  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves,  and  whatever  is  done 
for  us  by  others  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  our  nature  ;  in  its  largest  acceptation  it  com- 
prehends even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on  character,  and 
on  the  human  faculties,  by  things  of  which  the  direct  purposes 
are  different ;  by  laws,  by  forms  of  government,  by  the  industrial 
arts,  by  modes  of  social  life ;  nay,  even  by  physical  facts  not 
dependent  on  human  will ;  by  climate,  soil,  and  local  position ' 
(Rectorial  Address,  St.  Andrews,  1867). 

He  himself  seems  to  feel  that  this  is  rather  too 
wide  a  view  to  be  of  practical  application,  so  he 
restricts  it  in  the  same  address  to 
'  the  culture  which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those 
who  are  to  be  its  successors,  in  orxler  to  qualify  them  for  at 
least  keeping  up,  and,  if  possible,  tor  raising,  the  level  of  the 
improvement  which  has  been  attained.' 

In  both  definitions  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
idea  of  Purpose  is  involved  in  the  process  of  edn- 
Oition.  'To  have  loved  her'  may  have  been  'a 
liberal  education,'  but  the  epigram  owes  its  point 
to  the  very  omission  of  this  idea  of  purpose,  which 
is  always  felt  to  be  essential  in  education. 
>  S«c  S.  A.  Cook,  IM.  <J/Ane.  Pal.,  p.  88  fl. 


Hindu  (W.  Crooke),  p.  190. 
Japanese.— See  Education  (Buddhist). 
Jewish  (M.  Joseph),  p.  194. 
Muslim  (I.  GOLDZIHER),  p.  198. 
Persian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  207. 
Roman  (J.  Wioht  Duff),  p.  208. 

If  we  examine  a  large  number  of  the  definitions 
supplied  by  eminent  writers,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  one  term  present  in  almost  all  of  them. 
This  term  is  'Development.'  The  word  itself  is 
seldom  absent,  and  the  idea  implied  by  it  is  always 
present.  Thus  Pestalozzi  states  his  views  in  the 
familiar  plant  metaphor : 

'Sound  Education  stands  before  me  symbolized  by  a  tree 
planted  near  fertilizing  water.  A  little  seed,  which  contains 
the  design  of  the  tree,  its  form  and  proportion,  is  placed  in  the 
soil.  See  how  it  germinates  and  expands  into  trunk,  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  1  The  whole  tree  is  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  organic  parta,  the  plan  of  which  existed  in  its  seed  and 
root.  Man  is  sunilar  to  tne  tree.  In  the  newborn  child  ar« 
hidden  those  faculties  which  are  to  unfold  during  life'  (see 
Address  on  Birthday,  1818). 

Froebel  as  a  loyal  disciple  naturally  follows : 
'  So  the  man  must  be  viewed  not  as  already  become  perfect, 
not  as  fixed  and  stationary,  but  as  constant  yet  always  progres- 
sively developing,  .  .  .  always  advancing  from  one  stage  of  de- 
velopment to  another '  (Menschenerziehung,  Vienna,  1883,  S 16X 
Besides  the  ideas  of  development  and  deliberate 
purpose,  there  are  always  present  in  some  form  or 
other  two  additional  ideas,  those  of  System  and 
of  Knowledge  or  Culture.  In  a  certain  sense  a 
child  is  educated  by  the  process  of  living,  even 
when  there  is  no  purpose  of  educating  him,  and  no 
system  in  the  process  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  Education 
1  On  some  of  the  questions  involved,  the  writer  may  be  pei^ 
mitted  to  refer  to  the  articles  '  Genesis,'  'Jews,'  'Levites,'  and 
'Palestine,'  in  EBr'^^,  and  the  Introduction  tol  Esdras,  in  B.  H. 
Charles'  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  (1912). 
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is  treated  as  an  art  or  as  a  science,  it  must  be 
carried  on  lAdth  the  deliberate  purpose  of  modify- 
ing development  by  means  of  knowledge  syste- 
matically imparted. 

Of  the  four  ideas  that  we  have  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  connotation  of  the  term  '  Educa- 
tion,' that  of  Development  applies  to  the  pupil, 
and  must  be  accepted  as  a  datum  in  the  problem  ; 
the  other  three  are  more  or  less  under  the  control 
of  the  educator. 

The  idea,  of  Development  involves  the  correlative 
idea  of  organism,  and  organism  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  an  inherent  law  that  is  brought  to  li^ht  in 
the  development  of  the  organism.  The  idea  of 
life,  literally  or  figuratively,  Ls  alwajrg  implied 
when  we  speak  of  an  organism.  This,  indeed, 
would  compel  us  to  hunt  for  the  meaning  of  this 
mysterious  thing  called  Life,  but  we  must  here 
assume  a  knowledge  of  the  general  meaning  of  the 
vital  principle.  Whatever  it  is,  it  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  structure  in  which  it  is  found.  Of 
it  may  be  said,  as  is  said  of  the  soul,  '  it  is  all 
in  the  whole,  and  all  in  every  part.'  This  distinc- 
tion, indeed,  is  of  great  value  in  marking  off  an 
organism  from  a  machine.  Only  an  organism  can 
develop.  As  we  discriminate  between  an  organism 
and  a  machine,  so  we  must  discriminate  between 
development  and  growth.  Growth  may  take  two 
forms — accretion  and  multiplication — but  neither 
increase  in  bulk  nor  increase  in  number  of  parts 
of  itself  implies  development.  Increase  in  com- 
plexity of  structure  must  be  added  to  adaptation 
to  function,  before  we  have  genuine  development. 
Development,  then,  is  a  process  of  differentiation 
correlated  with  adaptation  to  function. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  essential  element  in 
the  connotation  of  the  term  'Development.'  It 
always  implies  self-determination  on  the  part  of 
the  developing  organism.  This,  indeed,  is  implied 
in  the  idea  of  an  organism.  It  begins,  flourishes, 
and  decays,  all  according  to  laws  that  are  inherent 
in  its  own  nature.  The  laws  of  its  development 
are  indeed  part  of  itself.  Its  life  is  simply  the 
exemplification  of  these  laws.  The  question  may 
be  asked,  in  fact.  Which  is  the  butteray ;  is  it  the 
egg,  the  larva,  the  chrysalis,  or  the  imago?  The 
answer  clearly  is  that  it  is  all  four.  The  idea  of 
the  butterfly  is  incomplete  unless  it  includes  all 
the  stages  through  which  the  creature  passes  in 
the  process  of  its  development.  We  cannot  define 
a  developing  being  unless  we  take  into  account 
what  it  na.s  been  and  what  it  is  going  to  be.  A 
frog  both  is  and  is  not  a  tadpole.  The  acorn,  the 
seedling,  the  sapling,  and  the  full-grown  tree  are 
all  essential  to  the  true  idea  of  the  full-grown  oak. 
The  oak  is  implicit  in  the  acorn  ;  the  acorn  is  ex- 
plicit in  the  oak.  The  acorn  realizes  itself  only 
by  becoming  an  oak. 

2.  Theories  and  problems  of  education. — The 
true  fundamental  aim  of  every  individual  is  self- 
realization  in  the  widest  and  truest  sense  of  the 
term ;  but  here  at  the  very  threshold  a  serious  difB- 
oulty  arises.  The  mere  phrase  'self-realization' 
suggests  an  objection  of  the  first  importance  in 
Education.  If  true  development  is  self-clevelopment 
— development  from  within  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  our  nature, — is  there  room  in  the  process 
for  an  educator?  Does  it  not  seem  almost  self- 
evident  that  an  educator,  so  far  from  aiding  in 
true  development,  must  of  necessity  hinder  it  by 
imposing  on  the  developing  self  an  influence  other 
than  that  of  the  developing  ego  ?  This  difiiculty 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  popular  saying  that  all 
true  education  is  self-education.  But  even  Jacotot, 
an  ingenious  French  teacher  who,  in  his  writings, 
took  great  pains  to  depreciate  the  work  of 
teachers,  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
It  is  a  strange  demonstration  of  the  uselessness  of 


teachers  that  results  in  perhaps  the  most  absurd 
of  all  methodologies,  as  Jacotot's  system  turns  out 
to  be.  The  same  diSiculty  is  felt  in  Rousseau's 
scheme,  but  is  evaded  by  the  inept  plan  of  overt 
inaction.  Why  write  a  volume  on  Education,  as 
Rousseau  does,  to  prove  that  the  teacher  figures 
as  a  practically  negligible  element  ? 

The  radical  difficulty  shows  itself  to  be  what  it 
is  in  Pestalozzi,  and  still  more  clearly  in  Froebel. 
The  cause  of  this  recognition  of  the  difficulty  and 
the  attempt  to  meet  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  these  writers  based  their  theory  of  education 
upon  more  or  less  clearly  conceived  Idealistic 
principles. 

It  is  true  that  Rousseau  usually  gets  the  credit 
of  being  the  philosopher  who  won  Pestalozzi  for 
Education.  But  Pestalozzi  lived  a  long  life,  and 
the  force  that  impelled  him  to  Education  was  not 
the  only  one  that  modified  his  thought.  Kant 
was  just  finishing  his  University  studies  when 
Pestalozzi  was  bom,  and  by  the  time  the  educator 
had  found  his  vocation,  and  was  actually  engaged 
in  it,  the  Kantian  thought  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt.  The  germs  of  Idealism  were  in  the  air  : 
Pestalozzi  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  infection. 
The  plant  metaphor,  which  has  since  been  so  over- 
worked, appears  to  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  modifying  his  principles  ;  but  the  metaphor  was, 
after  all,  only  a  concrete  statement  of  the  Idealist 
position. 

As  Kant  was  followed  by  Hegel,  so  Pestalozzi 
was  followed  by  Froebel,'  and  in  both  cases  an 
advance  in  Idealism  has  been  made.  For  our 
present  purpose,  principles,  not  persons,  interest 
us.  We  are  not  specially  concerned  with  either 
the  Pestalozzian  or  the  Froebelian  development. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  development  of 
the  whole  school  has  given  a  clear  demonstration 
of  the  educational  effect  of  the  theory  of  self- 
realization. 

There  exists  at  this  moment  a  large  and  important 
school  of  educationists  who  ground  their  opinions 
on  a  more  or  less  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  They 
have  outlived  the  philosophical  difficulties  that 
troubled  their  later  master.  They  have  a  system 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  valuable,  and 
they  are  inclined  to  rest  content  without  going 
into  uncomfortable  details.  It  was  otherwise  with 
Froebel.  He  felt  keenly  the  initial  difiiculty  of 
his  system,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
Education  of  Man  he  struggles  with  more  or  less 
success  to  justify  the  educator  in  interfering  in  the 
work  of  education  at  all.  The  ordinary  Kinder- 
garteners dabble  in  the  mechanism  of  Idealism 
without  in  the  least  understanding  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  the  primary  assumption  that  gives  it 
life  and  meaning.  Naturally,  as  soon  as  they  set 
themselves  to  think  at  all,  they  come  to  a  dead- 
lock. The  child  is  like  a  plant,  it  can  grow  and 
develop  :  it  is  growing,  but  only  in  a  determinate 
way.  True  education,  therefore,  must  aim  at  per- 
mitting and  encouraging  the  child  to  develop  in 
the  greatest  possible  freedom.  Froebel  sees  this 
very  clearly : 

"fherefore  Education,  Instruction,  and  teaching  should  In 
the  first  characteristic  necessarily  be  passive,  watchfully  and 
protectively  following,  not  dictatorial,  not  invariable,  not 
visibly  interfering.'  Further,  in  the  following  section  we  are 
told:  "The  still  young  being,  even  though  as  yet  unconsci- 
ously, like  a  product  of  nature,  precisely  and  surely  wills  that 
which  is  best  for  himself,  and,  moreover,  in  a  form  which  is 

rite  suitable  to  him,  and  which  he  feels  within  himself  the 
position,  power,  and  means  to  represent'  (op.  cit.  §  7f.). 
If,  then,  the  child  thus  makes  for  what  is  for  his 
good  as  certainly  as  a  duckling  makes  for  water, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  occupation  of  the  teacher  is 
in  a  parlous  state.  Why  employ  a  man  to  make 
a  child  do  what  the  child  cannot  nelp  doing  ?  The 
usual  reply  is  botanical.    A  given  seed  can  pro- 
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dnce  nothing  but  a  particular  plant,  and  yet  there 
may  be  work  for  a  gardener.  The  very  elaborate 
Rcherae  of  gifts  and  occujrtitions  that  characterizes 
the  Kindergarten  system  shows  that  Froebel  re- 
garded education  as  at  least  possible,  and,  by  in- 
ference, desirable.  We  are  tnerefore  entitled  to 
a  better  argument  than  a  mere  analogy.  The 
problem  is  how  to  find  a  place  for  a  teacher  be- 
tween a  developing  nature,  with  a  determination 
towards  good,  and  a  world  that  is  by  hypothesis 
good,  inasmuch  as  '  all  has  proceeded  from  God, 
and  is  limited  by  God  alone.' 

Froebel's  answer  rises  above  Botany.  The 
educator,  he  tells  us,  is  himself  a  part  of  the 
world  in  question :  he  has,  therefore,  a  place. 
That  this  place  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the 
theory  is  manifest,  because  the  teacher  who  is 
found  imposing  laws  and  restrictions  on  the'  child 
'  himself  is  strictly  and  inevitably  subjected  to  a 
perpetually  governing  law  ;  to  an  unavoidable  per- 
petual necessity  ;  thus  all  arbitrariness  is  banished.' 
The  educator  must  at  every  moment  act  under 
two  different  influences,  which  yet  lead  him  to  the 
same  line  of  conduct.  He  must  guide  and  be 
guided.  His  consistency  as  governed  and  governor 
18  guaranteed  by  the  continual  reference  of  himself 
and  his  pupil  to  an  invisible  and  invariable  third. 
The  teacher,  while  seeking  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
attain  to  self-realization,  must  seek  at  the  same 
time  to  realize  himself.  Only  by  rightly  guiding 
the  pupil  can  the  master  himself  be  right.  If  the 
boy's  nature  and  the  master's  are  each  developing 
freely,  then  their  actions  must  of  necessity  fit  into 
each  other,  and  produce  a  harmony  which  is  the 
invisible  and  invariable  third,  in  other  words,  the 
inherent  rationality  of  the  universe. 

In  Education,  as  in  some  other  directions,  the 
Idealist  position  has  been  accepted  timidly  and 
incompletely.  Instead  of  boldly  accepting  the 
whole  of  the  doctrine  thus  enunciated  in  the 
Education  of  Man,  later  Froebelians  have  selected 
for  special  emphasis  the  principle,  '  Find  what 
Nature  intends  for  the  children,  and  follow  that.' 
'  A  passivity,  a  following,'  has  become  their  watch- 
word ;  and  so  true  are  tney,  in  theory  at  least,  to 
this  view-point  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  sort  of  general  paralysis  is  the  result. 
So  passive  must  the  Froefelians  become,  if  they 
are  true  to  their  theory,  that  they  must  cease  to 
have  any  influence  over  their  pupils  at  all. 

When  we  consider  the  bewildering  paraphernalia 
of  gifts  and  occupations  in  the  Kindergarten,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Froebelians  have 
hardly  been  loyal  to  their  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference. The  justification  usually  offered  is  that 
the  various  exercises  have  been  discovered  by  ex- 
periment to  be  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that 
Nature  demands,  and  that  the  teacher  in  applying 
his  methods  is,  after  all,  only  '  passive,  following. 

It  would  be  nnfair  to  the  system,  and  not  to  our 
present  purpose,  to  argue  from  the  fact  that  any- 
thing more  unnatural  than  many  of  the  practical 
applications  of  the  principle,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find.  The  principle  can  hardly  be  held  re- 
sjKmsible  for  the  rigid,  and,  therefore,  irrational 
application  made  by  unsympathetic  teachers.  Yet 
it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  a 
benevolent  superintendence  is  too  modest  a  name 
for  the  complicated  system  the  Froebelians  liave 
now  elaborated.  The  value  of  the  Kindergarten 
is  not  the  point  at  issue.  The  question  is — Can 
the  '  passive,  following '  theory  be  held  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  system  as  now  developed  ? 

By  observation  it  is  found  that  children  are  fond 
of  making  things,  of  expressing  thug  their  own 
ideas,  of  'making  the  inner  outer.'  When  the 
teacher  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
this  power  or  gift,  he  feels  that  he  is  '  passive, 


following.'  He  is  but  the  jackal  that  provides  the 
meat.  The  eating  is  the  part  of  the  child.  If  the 
teacher  is  content  with  this  function,  nothing 
more  need  be  said.  Education  is  recognized  as  a 
mystery.  Given  a  child  and  certain  materials,  it 
is  found  that  a  certain  result  is  produced.  This 
may  be  intoresting  as  a  fact  in  Natural  History ; 
it  cannot  be  held  to  explain  anything.  The 
educator  does  not  educat« ;  the  child  is  his  own 
educator. 

There  is  obviously  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true 
that  all  education  is  self-education.  No  man  can 
learn  for  another ;  no  man  can  be  moral  for 
another.  -  Jacotot's  definition  of  teaching, '  causing 
another  to  learn,'  has  been  discredited.  Can  the 
definition  of  Education,  'causing  another  to  de- 
velop himself  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature,'  be  defended?  By  the  conditions  of  the 
case,  the  subject  must  develop  somehow  :  the  only 
point  left  for  consideration,  therefore,  is.  Can  we 
modify  this  development  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
result  possible  in  the  given  case?  This  again 
involves  two  distinct  problems  :  First,  we  have  to 
discover  what  the  highest  form  of  development 
possible  in  the  given  case  really  is.  Secondly,  we 
have  to  discover  some  means  of  attaining  this 
form. 

The  first  problem,  as  it  is  stated  above,  is  in- 
soluble. No  doubt,  were  all  the  conditions  of  the 
case  known,  the  highest  form  of  development 
possible  for  the  given  subject  would  be  at  once 
evident.  But  such  knowledge  is  absolutely  beyond 
our  finite  minds.  Viewed  sub  specie  cBternitatis, 
the  problem  ceases  to  be  a  problem,  and  becomes  a 
mere  statement  of  fact.  Unfortunately,  this  point 
of  view  is  not  attainable. 

The  case  is  not  yet  altogether  hopeless.  The 
second  problem,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
first  for  its  very  conditions,  may  itself  supply  the 
solution  of  the  first.  In  working  out  its  own 
development,  the  ego  may  indicate  its  own  ideal, 
indeed  must  indicate  that  ideal.  The  important 
question  that  now  arises  is.  Does  it  indicate  that 
ideal  soon  enough  for  the  educator  to  profit  by  the 
indication  ?  Even  if  this  question  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  there  remains  the  final  problem,  Can  an 
external  mind  have  any  share  in  determining  the 
development  of  a  self-determining  organism  ?  To 
face  the  question  fairly,  we  must  give  up  all 
metaphors,  however  convenient.  Above  all,  we 
must  give  up  that  wearisome  acorn  with  its  result- 
ing tree.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  tree  is 
implicit  in  the  acorn,  and  that  certain  laws  can  be 
discovered  which  aid  us  in  furthering  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oak ;  but  a  child  is  not  an  acorn ;  a 
man  is  not  a  tree.  We  may  endow  an  acorn  with 
life — organic  life ;  we  may,  if  we  will,  endow  it 
with  a  sort  of  generalized  consciousness  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  chud  there  is  something  quite  new,  and 
much  higher  than  the  highest  we  can  possibly 
attribute  to  the  tree.  The  oak  is,  no  doubt,  as 
alMolutely  self-determined  as  is  the  child,  but  it  is 
not  consciously  self-determined.  The  developing 
human  being  is  not  only  self-determined,  he  is 
self-conscious. 

How  does  this  new  element  affect  the  case? 
Can  external  influences  modify  self-development 
characterized  by  self- consciousness  in  the  same 
way  as  they  modify  self  -  development  not  so 
characterized  ?  Manifestly  they  can,  in  a  negative 
sense  at  least.  The  environment,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  can  and  does  interfere  with  the  full 
and  free  process  of  self-realization.  A  force  that 
can  hinder  may  reasonably  be  assumed  to  be  able 
to  help,  if  only  in  a  negative  way.  By  merely 
withholding  its  action,  the  environment  may  )« 
said  to  produce  a  positive  effect ;  nature  is  clearly 
dependent  on  nurture.     It  must  not  be  forgotten 
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that  in  the  process  of  development  there  are  two 
forces— an  outer  and  an  inner — the  nature  of  the 
developing  ego,  and  the  nurture  supplied ;  and 
any  influence  must  ditt'er  according  as  it  is  allied 
to  the  inner  nature  or  to  the  outer  nurture. 

We  have  the  antagonism  between  two  forces — 
the  self-developing  ego  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
environment  against  which  it  strives  on  the  other. 
It  is  in  and  through  this  strife  that  the  ego  realizes 
it.self,  so  far  as  it  rises  above  the  antagonism,  and 
attains  an  ever  higher  and  higher  unity.  If  the 
educator  is  to  exercise  any  influence  at  all,  he 
must  throw  in  his  force  either  with  the  ego  or 
with  the  environment. 

The  natural  thing  is  to  throw  in  his  influence 
with  the  struggling  ego  ;  but  what  is  the  result  ? 
Suppose  that  by  his  help  a  higher  unity  is  ob- 
tained :  how  does  the  self-realizing  ego  fare  ?  The 
unity  thus  attained  may  be  real  for  the  educator  : 
it  is  eniptj'  for  the  struggling  ego.  This  mistake  in 
moral  traming  is  exactly  parallel  with  the  popular 
blunder  in  intellectual  education.  The  blunder  in 
question  is  the  supplying  of  cut  and  dry  definitions 
and  rules,  which  certainly  introduce  order  among 
the  confused  mass  of  presented  ideas,  but  an  order 
that  is  meaningless.  The  chUd,  for  example,  is 
struggling  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
concept  'Abstract  Noun.'  There  is  a  manifold 
of  presented  ideas.  The  teacher  may  give  his 
cut  and  dry  definition  which  produces  an  appear- 
ance of  order.  This  definition,  which  imposes  a 
mechanical  unity  on  the  hitherto  rebellious  mani- 
fold, may  be  perfectly  accurate,  and  may  represent 
a  real  unity  to  the  teacher.  To  the  child  it  is  a 
hindrance.  No  general  principle  can  be  of  use  to 
a  child  till  he  has  worked  for  it,  that  is,  till  he  has 
made  it  his  own  by  rising  above  the  antagonism 
of  the  particulars  it  combines. 

To  seek  to  aid  the  ego,  then,  by  directly  helping 
it,  is  to  weaken  it.  Even  if  we  understand  the 
ideal  the  ego  seeks  to  attain,  we  cannot  directly 
aid  it  in  its  efibrts,  for  in  so  doing  we  reduce  the 
development  below  the  level  of  conscions  self- 
realization. 

The  place  of  the  educator  is,  therefore,  limited 
to  the  environment.  He  is  but  one  element  of  the 
manifold  against  which  the  ego  reacts.  We  must 
influence  the  ego  by  means  of  its  limitations.  If 
we  can  so  modify  the  environment  that  the  ego 
must  react  uiwn  it  in  a  determinate  way,  we  seem 
to  be  able  to  influence  the  ego  directly,  and  to 
restrict  its  power  of  self-development.  Yet  the 
very  power  thus  exercised  is  possible  only  because 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  organism  de- 
velops itself.  If  the  developing  organism  responded 
capriciou.sly  to  given  forces,  it  could  not  be  said  to 
be  self-determined.  A  perfectly  unlimited  self 
ceases  to  be  a  self  at  all,  and  loses  all  meaning. 
If,  then,  the  child  answers  the  educator's  stimulus 
exactly  as  the  educator  expects,  it  is  because  the 
nature  of  the  child  demands  that  this  reaction  and 
no  other  shall  follow  this  stimulus. 

It  may  be  hero  objected  that,  if  this  be  so,  man- 
making  is  really  possible.  The  chUd  is  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter.  All  the  educator  has  to  do 
is  to  discover  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
child  develops,  and  apply  this  knowledge.  To 
this  a  cheerful  assent  may  be  given.  So  far  as  the 
educator  knows  the  laws  according  to  which  a 
child  develops,  so  far  is  that  child  clav  in  his 
hands,  to  make  of  him  what  he  will.  Nor  does 
this  admission  in  the  least  endanger  the  in- 
dependence of  the  cliild  as  a  self-determining 
organism.  The  educator  can  make  of  the  child 
what  he  will  only  by  obeying  the  laws  of  the 
child's  development.  The  very  freedom  that  marks 
the  self-development  of  the  cnild  is  the  necessity 
which  impels  him  to  act  as  the  educator  leads  him 


to  act.  The  child  realizes  himself  fully  and  freely 
in  tlie  environment  that  has  been  modified  by 
the  educator.  No  less  freely  and  fully  does  the 
educator  realize  himself  in  the  environment  which 
he  has  modified. 

Viewed  from  too  close  a  standpoint,  there  seems 
here  to  be  a  distinct  contradiction.  How  can  a 
child  bo  at  the  same  time  self-determined  and 
determined  by  another?  Viewed  from  a  higher 
level,  the  contradiction  disappears,  and  the  two 
forces — the  child  ego  and  the  educator  ego — are 
seen  to  form  parts  of  a  wider  organism  in  which 
each  finds  its  only  possible  freedom  in  attaining  a 
harmony  with  its  surroundings — in  acting  thus 
and  thus  and  not  otherwise.  If  this  be  so,  it  may 
be  asked,  Why  do  educators  as  a  matter  of  fact  so 
often  fail  to  obtain  that  determining  power  over 
their  pupils  ?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  within 
certain  narrow  limits  the  educator  does  mould  the 
character  of  the  pupil  as  a  potter  does  the  clay ; 
and,  when  the  matter  is  looked  into  with  any 
degree  of  care,  those  limits  are  found  to  be  con- 
stituted by  the  bounds  of  the  educator's  knowledge 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  pupil's  ego  is 
self-determined. 

The  objection  of  the  loss  of  freedom  of  the  child, 
whose  nature  is  guided  by  the  skilful  teacher, 
may  be  met  by  the  correlative  objection  of  the 
loss  of  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  the 
child  must  react  in  a  fixed  way  to  certain  stimuli, 
he  seems  to  lose  his  freedom ;  but  what  of  the 
freedom  of  the  educator?  In  order  to  modify 
in  a  ^ven  direction  the  development  of  a  given 
organism,  the  educator  must  modify  his  own 
energies  in  a  definite  direction — must,  in  short,  to 
some  extent  give  up  the  freedom  of  his  own 
development.  There  is  here  no  fatalism.  Educator 
and  ecTucated  develop  alike  according  to  the  laws 
of  their  being.  The  fact  that  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  educated  would  enable 
the  educator  to  modify  the  development  in  no 
way  interferes  with  the  free  self-development  of  the 
educated.  Such  complete  knowledge  is  admittedly 
unattainable.  But,  supposing  it  to  be  attained  by 
the  educator,  he  would  by  that  very  knowledge 
have  ceased  to  be  an  educator.  He  would  have 
risen  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  he  could  look 
with  full  comprehension  upon  both  parties  in  the 
work  of  education.  He  would  see  that  master 
and  pupil  in  their  action  and  reaction  upon  each 
other  are  gradually  working  out  their  differences, 
and  are  attaining  ever  higher  and  higher  levels  at 
which  certain  antagonisms  of  the  process  dis- 
appear. What  causes  it  to  appear  that  the  ego  of 
the  educator  is  dominating  the  ego  of  the  educated 
is  that  the  former  always  works  from  a  slightly 
higher  level.  He  cannot,  indeed,  rise  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  able  to  envisage  at  one  sweep  all 
the  antagonisms  and  reconciliations  tliat  make  up 
the  entire  sphere  of  education,  but  he  is  always 
working  from  a  level  high  enough  to  resolve  the 
immediate  antagonism  that  makes  up  the  now  of 
education  at  any  given  moment. 

Underlying  all  this  is  the  great  as.sumption  of 
Idealism  which  we  must  be  content  to  receive  and 
to  acknowledge  as  an  assumption.  We  cannot 
transcend  thought ;  we  cannot  prove  the  organic 
unity  of  tlie  universe  ;  but,  if  the  universe  be  not 
an  organism,  if  there  be  no  reason  underlying  the 
manifold  of  experience,  then  philosophy  has  no 
meaning  for  us.  All  the  same,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  these  wide  generalities,  while  showing  that 
explanation  is  possible,  that  a  system  of  education 
is  within  the  grasp  of  complete  knowledge,  give 
little  help  in  the  practical  work  of  education. 
Within  this  rounded  whole  that  makes  up  the 
Idealist's  universe,  we  must  begin  our  work  some- 
where.   We  must  have  a  system  that  fits  into  the 
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limited  area  within  which  we  live.  Our  practical 
method  does  not  require  to  supply  a  complete 
explanation  of  ite  principles.  The  essential  thing 
is  that  it  shall  not  contradict  any  of  the  findings 
of  the  more  general  theory  set  forth  above. 

To  come  down  from  the  clouda^let  us  see  how 
the  thing  works  out.  Given  a  newly-born  child, 
how  can  the  educator  bring  his  influence  to  bear 
upon  it !  The  faculty  psychologist  is  at  once  busy 
with  talk  about  exercising  the  faculty  of  discrimi- 
nation by  changes  of  light  and  temperature.  This 
exercise  demands,  he  tells  us,  a  rudimentary  form 
of  memory  and  judgment.  And  thus  the  building 
up  of  the  ego  proceeds.  The  whole  process  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  '  training.'  In  modem 
educational  works  this  word  has  acquired  a  sort  of 
sacred  meaninglessness.  Few  words  labour  under 
such  a  weight  of  assumptions.  Naturally  its  use 
is  marked  by  a  great  deal  of  vagueness ;  but,  as 
often  as  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  connote  a  process 
that  is  peculiarly  philosophical  yet  practical. 
Despite  its  ordinary  vagueness  it  is  not  left  with- 
out a  fairly  well  defined  special  meaning.  R.  H. 
Quick,  for  example,  would  divide  all  educators 
into  the  three  great  classes :  Realists,  Humanists, 
and  Trainers;  and  the  school  of  educators  who 
follow  David  Stow  claim  to  form  what  they  call 
'the  training  school.'  If  we  have  regard  to  the 
results  of  the  process  of  education,  this  classifica- 
tion obviously  implies  a  cross-division  ;  for  each  of 
the  schools  claims  to  train  its  pupils,  though  they 
difier  regarding  the  means  to  be  used  to  accomplish 
the  training.  Without  pressing  the  distinction 
too  closely,  it  may  be  said  that  teaching  lays 
■tress  on  the  knowledge  to  be  conveyed,  training 
rather  on  the  process  of  conveying  it,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  effect  of  this  process  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a  lower  view  of  training  is 
held.  It  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  physical.  In 
his  Introdtiction  to  the  Pedagogy  of  Herbart 
(London,  1895),  p.  ix,  we  find  Ufer  saying  : 

*  Animalw  cannot  in  any  true  sense  be  educated  ;  they  can  only 
be  tnuned.  Kducation  is  an  influence  upon  man.  When  a 
penon  is  spoken  of  as  well-educated,  we  do  not  think  of 
bodily  qualities.  The  educating  influence  has  reference  to  the 
soul,  and  concerns  itself  with  the  body  only  in  so  far  as  the  care 
of  the  latter  is  immediately  serviceable  to  the  former.' 

The  very  existence  of  the  training  school  of 
educators  proves  that  this  comparatively  low  view 
of  training  is  not  universal ;  yet  there  is  clearly 
an  element  of  truth  in  it.  At  college  there  are 
trainers  for  the  river,  and  tutors  for  the  schools. 
As  usual,  whatever  difficulty  there  is  arises  from 
a  metaphor.  The  process  represented  by  the  word 
is  carried  over  from  the  body  to  the  mind.  For- 
tunately there  is  more  than  the  usual  attenuated 
connexion  between  the  two  terms  of  the  metaphor. 
In  the  last  resort  physical  training  consists  in 
teaching  an  animal  to  perform  certain  acts  easily 
by  making  it  do  them  frequently.  Here  it  is  the 
first  step  that  costs.  After  the  act  has  been  per- 
formed once,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  having  it 
repeated,  till  it  can  be  done  perfectly.  Faber 
fabricando  is  the  trainer's  motto.  In  physical 
training  this  first  step  causes  no  real  difficulty. 
A  dog  is  taught  to  pretend  to  smoke  a  pipe  by 
having  the  pipe  placed  in  his  mouth ;  the  rest  of 
the  training  resolves  itself  into  biscuits  and  blows. 
In  the  region*  of  morals  the  same  thing  may  be 
applied  to  a  limited  extent.  We  may  make  a 
child  act  in  certain  ways  by  sheer  physical  force, 
and  then  by  rewards  and  punishments  transform 
isolated  acts  into  habits.  This  is  probably  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  aphorism  adoptea  by  the  training 
•chool :  '  Train  up  a  cliild  in  the  way  he  should 
ffi !  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from 
it. 

But  this  is  not  enough.    K  it  were,  we  should 


not  have  got  beyond  the  idea  of  virtue  as  a  bundle 
of  good  habits.  Many  writers,  among  them  Locke, 
are  content  to  accept  this  view  of  moral  training, 
at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  years.  At  this  stage  the 
young  mind  is  regarded  as  incapable  of  reasoning  : 
there  can  be  no  real  thought  about  morals ;  the 
practice  of  virtue  must  precede  the  principles.  It 
need  not,  of  course,  be  denied  that  there  is  in  life 
room  for  automatic  virtue,  not  merely  in  bodily 
habits,  but  in  those  intangible  influences  that 
make  up  so  great  a  part  of  moral  and  intellectual 
life.  But  such  a  virtue  is  a  terminus  ad  quern. 
It  explains  nothing,  and  indeed  increases  the  need 
for  explanation.  No  system  of  moral  training  can 
recognize  mere  habit  as  the  ultimate  moral  aim. 
If  the  soul  becomes  a  mere  self-acting  machine, 
morality  is  impossible.  We  attach  no  blame  to 
the  dynamiter's  clockwork. 

Are  we  then  driven  back  upon  the  Socratic 
'  Virtue  is  knowledge '  ?  Can  we  not  be  moral 
without  being  consciously  moral  ?  The  answer  is 
Yes  or  No  according  to  the  time  element  involved. 
An  act  that  is  purely  a  reflex  act  is  in  itself 
unmoral,  neither  moral  nor  immoral ;  but  the 
process  by  which  a  deliberate  act  has  been  changed 
into  a  reflex  one  is  a  moral  process.  Without 
making  too  much  of  the  distinction,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  all  acts  that  are  originated  in  the 
cerebrum  are  moral ;  those  that  can  trace  their 
origin  no  further  back  than  the  cerebellum  are  in 
themselves  unmoral.  Botanists  tell  us  that  at  the 
tip  of  each  budding  twig  there  is  a  point  at  which 
all  the  cells  that  are  generated  come  into  being 
undiflerentiated.  In  Si\  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant  the  cells  begin  their  existence  with  a  definite 
bias  :  they  are  bast  cells,  or  sap  cells,  or  fibre  cells, 
or  cambium  cells ;  they  are  that  and  can  be 
nothing  else.  Only  the  undifferentiated  cells  at 
the  growing  point  are  fitted  to  become  any  sort  of 
cell  that  the  plant  stands  most  in  need  of  at  the 
time.  The  part  of  our  being  that  deals  with  new 
cases  is  our  moral  growing  point.  Most  of  our 
nature  soon  gets  a  set  which  is  moral  only  from 
what  it  implies  in  the  past ;  the  real  living 
morality  must  be  looked  for  in  the  application  of 
principles  to  new  cases.  In  ordinary  life,  every 
time  a  drunkard  gives  way  to  his  craving  we 
believe  that  he  is  guilty  of  an  immoral  act,  and 
hold  him  responsible  for  it ;  yet  our  condemnation 
should  in  fairness  fall  not  upon  the  individual  act, 
but  upon  the  series  of  acts  that  rendered  this 
individual  act  inevitable.  It  is  true  that  the 
drinking  habit  hardly  reaches  the  purely  reflex 
stage,  but  in  some  cases  it  conies  extremely  close 
to  it,  and  the  closer  it  comes  to  this  point  the  less 
the  responsibility  of  tlie  subject  for  each  individual 
act. 

Underlying  all  the  theories  of  training  is  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  capacity.  We  can 
train  only  within  the  limits  of  this  assumed 
capacity.  The  relative  importance  of  capacity 
and  training,  however,  varies  considerably  m  the 
theories  of  different  writers.  On  the  one  side  we 
have  the  Idealists,  with  their  theory  of  develop- 
ment which  places  capacity  in  the  very  forefront ; 
on  the  other  we  have  the  Atomistic  school,  which 
all  but  eliminates  faculty  in  favour  of  training. 
According  to  Herbart,  '  'The  soul  has  no  capacity 
or  faculty  whatever,  either  to  receive  or  to  pro- 
duce anything*  (Lehrbuch  zur  Psychologie,  Leip- 
zig, 1851,  §  152).  This  startling  statement  does 
not  block  the  way  of  the  educator  so  completely 
as  at  first  sight  appears :  for  what  Herbart  takes 
from  the  soul  he  gives  to  the  ideas  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  metaphysical  and  psychological  rights 
of  the  matter,  the  educational  process  does  not 
suffer.  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  Herbart  that 
his  educational  theories  cannot  be  deduced  from 
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his  psychology  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  educa- 
tional theories  were  elaborated  before  his  psycho- 
logical, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
needs  of  education  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  peculiar  form  his  psychology  took.  Carried 
out  to  its  logical  issue,  the  Herbartian  system  of 
education  implies  the  possibility  of  man-making 
not  only  on  the  intellectual  but  also  on  the  moral 
side.  As  Locke  demolished  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas,  so  Herbart  demolished  the  theory  of  innate 
faculties.  His  educational  system  may  not  unfairly 
be  said  to  be  a  proces.s  by  which  faculties  can  be 
supplied.  His  evolution  of  the  will  from  the 
conflict  of  ideas  really  amounts  to  the  creation 
of  the  will  by  circumstances  if  no  educator  deliber- 
ately interferes,  or  by  the  educator  if  there  be  one 
who  cares  to  modify  the  interaction  of  the  conflict- 
ing ideas.  If,  as  Herbart  maintains,  'Action 
generates  the  will  out  of  desire,'  there  is  evidently 
room  in  education  for  a  more  effective  application 
of  the  maieutic  art  than  even  Socrates  ever 
imagined. 

The  positions  of  the  Herbartian  metaphysic  and 
psychology  are  untenable,  but  the  educational 
applications  are  in  themselves  very  useful,  and  are 
really  not  involved  in  the  condemnation  that  their 
supposed  foundation  deserves.  Herbart  distin- 
^ished  between  mere  instruction  and  'educative 
instruction,'  the  distinction  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  connexions  involved  in  the  subjects 
taught.  Those  subjects  that  touch  human  life  at 
the  greatest  number  of  points  form  the  best  kind 
of  Gesinnungsstoff,  as  he  names  the  material  for 
educative  instruction.  In  estimating  the  value  of 
the  Herbartian  system,  the  mistake  is  commonly 
made  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the 
purely  intellectual  aspect,  sometimes  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  moral,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  moral  side  bijked  very  largely  in  Her- 
bart's  mind.  No  doubt  Herbart  does  attach  very 
great  importance  to  Knowledge  as  an  educational 
organon,  but  no  competent  critic  can  read  his 
educational  work  without  at  once  seeing  the 
moral  implications  of  the  system.  The  whole 
value  of  instruction,  indeed,  from  Herbart's  point 
of  view,  consists  in  its  moral  bearings.  So  far 
does  he  go  in  this  direction  that  he  has  given  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  indignation  by  his  well-known 
saying,  '  The  stupid  man  cannot  be  virtuous.'  A 
view  of  the  Herbartian  system  as  a  whole  makes  it 
clear  that  he  did  not  mean  the  word  stumpfsinnig 
to  be  understood  as  referring  to  capacity,  but  rather 
to  the  use  made  of  capacity,  though  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  word  is  not  the  best  he  could 
have  chosen  to  convey  this  meaning.  He  is  con- 
tinually emphasizing  the  need  of  supplying  the 
mind  with  liealthy  ideas  in  order  that  a  full  life 
may  be  possible.  We  are  too  apt  to  set  up  a  purely 
negative  ideal  of  virtue.  Our  favourite  moral 
axioms  consist  of  prohibitions.  Herbart  is  more 
inclined  to  demand  positive  goodness.  His  advice 
is  not  so  much  '  Avoid  evU '  as  '  Do  good.'  The  dull 
untutored  man  cannot  be  virtuous  because  he  has 
not  made  the  most  of  himself.  He  is  not  what  he 
might  have  been.  Ignoti  nulla  cupido,  quotes 
Herbart,  and  the  remark  applies  to  good  as  well 
as  to  evil.  All  temptation  in  the  last  resort  comes 
from  within.  We  have  here  the  psychological 
explanation  of  the  saying,  '  To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure.'  The  'circle  of  thought,'  by  which 
Herbart  means  the  organized  content  of  the  mind, 
determines  the  character  of  a  man.  If  all  Her- 
bartianism  could  be  gathered  up  into  one  sentence, 
that  sentence  would  be  :  '  The  will  has  its  root  in 
the  circle  of  thought.' 

At  the  present  moment  the  great  need  of  the 
Science  of^  Education  is  a  synthesis  of  the  Her- 
bartian and  Froebelian  systems,  and  signs  are  not 


lacking  that  such  a  synthesis  is  well  within  sight. 
Each   supplies    the   defects   of   the   other,    each 
corrects  the  other's  errors. 
5.     History    of    education.  —  From    a    certain 

Eoint  of  view,  the  history  of  Education  is  the 
istory  of  the  development  of  civilization.  All 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  results  from  educa- 
tional processes  that  need  not,  however,  be  conscious 
processes.  At  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization. 
Education  is  confined  to  the  ordinary  influences  of 
intercourse.  The  child  is  educated  by  the  mere 
process  of  living.  He  learns  by  the  reactions  on 
his  environment,  and  particularly  by  imitation, 
both  in  its  positive  and  in  its  negative  form.  It  is 
true  that  parents  and  other  adults  do  at  this  stage 
give  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  to  the  growing 
child ;  but  all  this  instruction  is  given  with  an 
immediate  and  definite  aim,  and  has  no  intentional 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  character  of  the 
child.  True  education  begins  when  the  community 
attains  to  a  sort  of  collective  self-consciousness, 
and,  as  it  were,  turns  itself  back  upon  itself  and 
takes  itself  in  hand,  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  guiding  development.  The  mere  existence  of 
schools  is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  attempt  at 
education.  These  may  exist  only  as  a  means  of 
imparting  a  certain  dexterity  that  will  increase 
the  value  of  the  children  to  the  community,  or  to 
some  section  of  the  community. 

Since  religion  was  the  first  of  the  social  forces 
that  led  to  a  special  organization,  it  is  very  natural 
that  it  should  be  the  first  to  see  the  need  of  educa- 
tion. To  secure  the  proper  observance  of  religious 
rites,  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  a  body 
of  skilled  priests,  and  this  body  could  be  maintained 
only  by  a  system  of  carefully  selecting  and  training 
young  men  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  succumbed 
to  age  or  disease.  Experience  would  show  that  the 
earlier  the  training  began,  the  more  effective  it 
proved,  so  what  began  as  a  professional  college 
gradually  developed  a  sort  of  preparatory  depart- 
ment. "Two  influences  would  at  once  begin  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  school  and  the  college 
distinct.  First,  the  priests  would  come  to  regard 
the  school  as  an  excellent  means  of  sifting  out  all 
the  characters  that  gave  promise  of  proving  good 
subjects  for  the  religious  life.  It  was  obviously 
desirable,  therefore,  to  mark  off  the  school  from 
the  college  by  means  of  certain  rites  that  came  to 
be  essential  to  full  admission  into  the  religious 
community.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  soon 
be  found  that  pupils  who  had  gone  through  the 
school  had  benefited  by  the  training,  even  though 
they  had  not  been  deemed  worthy  to  enter  the 
college.  A  desire  would  accordingly  arise  among 
the  more  ambitious  parents  that  their  children 
should  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  school,  even 
though  there  was  no  desire  that  they  should  take 
up  the  religions  life.  Thia  tendency  would  be 
strongest  where  the  Church  was  most  powerful,  and 
where  the  lay  nobility  was  weakest.  The  connexion 
between  the  Church  and  Education  is  maintained 
throughout  the  ages,  though  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  varies  according  to  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  Church.  When  the  Church  was  pre- 
dominantly a  political  organization,  the  schools 
became  little  better  than  technical  colleges,  pre- 
paratory to  the  clerical  profession.  When  the 
Church  reached  a  high  spiritual  level,  the  schools 
gave  their  attention  to  human  beings  in  general, 
and  became  places  to  fashion  the  raw  material  of 
humanity  into  its  noblest  forms,  literally  officince 
hommum. 

Of  the  history  of  Education  among  the  primitive 
races  we  know  very  little  with  certainty.  The 
only  point  that  is  quite  clear  is  that  Education  has 
taken  a  form  in  each  case  determined  by  the 
prevailing    ideals  of    the  race.     Caste  in  India, 
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Tradition  and  Ancestor-'NVorship  in  China,  Dualism 
in  Persia,  Practical  Common  sense  in  Egypt,  all 
leave  their  mark  on  the  kind  of  education  adopted, 
and  the  lines  along  which  it  was  developed.  The 
Theocracy  among  the  Jews,  >vith  its  conset^nent 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  individual, 
resulted  in  a  wide-spread  popular  education,  which 
was  fundamentally  moral  and  religious,  but  did 
not  neglect  the  purely  literary  side.  From  the 
Old  Testament  record  we  gather  that  among  the 
Hebrews  as  a  nation  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  was  wide-spread,  and  in  this  respect  they 
stand  out  in  a  most  favourable  light  compared  with 
their  contem]Kiraries.     See  EDUCATION  (Jewish). 

With  the  Greek  States,  we  enter  upon  a  new 
phase  of  the  history  of  Education.  Not  only  do 
we  have  written  records  of  the  actual  statie  of 
education  at  the  time,  but  we  have  more  or  less 
detailed  discussions  of  the  theory  of  education  and 
of  educational  ideals.  Among  the  Greeks  gener- 
ally, the  individual  was  entirely  subordinated  to 
tlio  State,  the  man  was  lost  in  the  citizen.  The 
subjects  taught  were  classed  under  the  two  heads. 
Music  and  Gymnastics,  corresponding  generally  to 
literary  and  physical  training.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Music  among  the  Greeks  included 
not  only  what  we  understand  by  that  term,  but 
also  poetry,  which  in  due  course  involved  a  know- 
ledge of  reading  and  writing  and  the  literary  arts 
generally,  though,  of  course,  those  arts  were  cul- 
tivated in  very  different  deprrees  in  the  different 
Greek  States.  Among  the  Thebans,  for  example. 
Gymnastics  meant  mainly  the  training  necessary 
for  war,  and  Music  was  limited  to  the  attain- 
ments that  gave  a  chann  to  the  orgies  they  loved. 
The  Spartans  had  higher  ideals ;  but  even  among 
them  the  aim  of  Gymnastics  was  to  give  skill  and 
endurance  in  warfare.  The  literary  training  was 
confined  to  the  three  R's,  and  some  warlike  Music. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  under  which  head  the  peculiar 
educational  subject  of  larceny  is  to  be  placed. 
Probably  this  form  of  training  in  dexterity  and 
cunning  is  most  fitly  classed  as  Gymnastic.  The 
training  of  citizens  fell  naturally  into  four  periods  : 
childhood  at  the  mother's  knee  up  to  7  years  of  age  ; 
boyhood  up  to  18,  during  which  period  the  boys 
were  at  public  training  schools,  but  each  had  to 
have  some  grown  man  as  his  special  friend  and 
trainer ;  youth  up  to  30,  during  which  time  the 
young  men  were  trained  in  the  practice  of  war ; 
manhood,  during  which  they  practised  what  they 
had  been  trained  to  do.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Spartans  that  female  education  was  fairly  well 
organized  in  their  State.  Among  the  Athenians, 
the  literary  side  received  more  attention,  though 
Gymnastic  retained  its  prominence,  the  recognized 
physical  exercises  being  now  ^ouped  together  in 
the  pentathlon  :  running,  leaping,  quoit-tiirowing, 
wrestling,  and  boxing.  The  wider  life  of  Athens, 
and  the  influence  of  the  foreign  element  there, 
favoured  the  development  of  individualism.  In 
his  great  educational  work.  The  Republic,  Plato 
sets  himself  to  combat  this  individualism,  and 
constructs  an  ideal  scheme  of  Education  in  which 
the  best  elements  of  the  actual  Spartan  and 
Athenian  education  are  worked  up  into  a  system 
in  which  the  individual  is  again  overshadowed  by 
the  State.  TJie  Sophists,  against  whom  Socrates 
was  never  tired  of  girding,  were  teachers  rather 
than  educators.  They  professed  to  communicate  a 
certain  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  rather  than 
to  form  character.    See  Education  (Greek). 

This  class  of  teacher  became  jiopular  in  Rome, 
which  owed  most  of  its  culture  to  Greece.  Among 
the  Koman  teachers  were  some  notable  men  who 
deserve  to  rank  as  genuine  educators.  Chief  of 
these  is  Quintilian,  who,  though  his  book  professes 
to  limit  itself  to  the  training  of  an  orator,  gives 


us  a  treatise  on  Education  which  Professor  Laurie 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  the  best  ever  written. 
The  Public  Schools  of  Rome  were  secular  eind 
political,  rather  than  religious ;  but  with  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  a  new  system  of  educa- 
tion was  established  among  the  early  believers, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  enable  converts 
to  understand  the  new  religion,  and,  if  occasion 
favoured,  to  promulgate  it.  Hence  arose  the 
Catechetical  Schools  of  the  early  Christians.  By 
and  by,  the  establishment  of  permanent  places  of 
worship  led  to  the  appearance  of  Monastery  and 
Cathedral  Schools,  which  were  able  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  education  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  find  the 
value  of  Education  recognized  in  the  existence  of  a 
famous  institution  known  as  the  Palace  School. 
This  was  an  itinerant  institution  which  accom- 
panied the  Court  in  its  wanderings,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  suitable  education  for  the  sons  of 
the  nobility.  Though  probably  not  founded  by 
him,  it  certainly  attained  its  fame  mainly  through 
the  intelligent  patronage  of  Charlemagne.  To 
him  is  also  due  the  honour  of  issuing  the  famous 
Capitulary  of  787,  probably  drawn  up  by  Alcuin, 
then  Master  of  the  Palace  School.  This  is  a  sort 
of  general  order  sent  to  all  the  abbots  of  the 
monasteries  under  the  great  king,  giving  them  his 
views  on  education,  and  his  instructions  regarding 
it.  It  has  been  described  by  MuUinger  as  '  perhaps 
the  most  important  document  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
and  by  Ampfere  as  '  the  chai-ter  of  modern  thought.' 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  medieeval  schools 
formed  the  seven  '  liberal  arts.'  They  were 
divided  into  two  groups,  named  respectively  the 
Trivium  and  the  Quaarivium.  The  '  trivial '  arts 
were  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Dialectics  (the  last 
corresponding  to  what  we  usually  call  Logic). 
The  '  quadrivial '  arts  were  Geometry,  Arithmetic, 
Astronomy,  and  Music.  These  seven  arts  were 
held  to  include  all  that  was  worth  knowing  in  the 
mediieval  world.  The  first  reference  to  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  as  matter  of  study  or  discipline,  has 
teen  traced  to  Varro,  but  the  credit  of  dividing 
them  into  the  two  groups  is  claimed  for  each  of 
two  writers — Augustine,  and  a  certain  Cartha- 
ginian named  Martianus  Capella.  The  truth  prob- 
ably is  that  Augustine  made  the  distinction,  while 
Capella,  by  his  more  picturesque  style,  called 
attention  to  and  perpetuated  it. 

Universities  as  institutions  were  not  founded  ; 
they  really  founded  themselves  ;  they  grew  out  of 
the  nature  of  things.  The  tendency  of  learned 
men  to  gather  together  for  mutual  help  led  to  a 

Srocess  of  segregation  in  suitable  districts.  No 
oubt  in  many  cases  favourable  centres  were  found 
at  certain  schools  connected  with  Cathedrals  or 
Abbeys.  In  most  eases  the  Cathedral  School 
proved  more  attractive  to  learned  men  in  search  of 
intellectual  freedom  than  did  the  Abbey  School. 
A  University  was  originally  known  as  a  studium 
publicum  vel  generate,  but  this  phrase  does  not 
occur  frequently  till  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  The  studia  generalia  differed  from 
schools  inasmuch  as  they  were  meant  for  men. 
They  were  further  distinguished  by  claiming  and 
exercising  the  right  of  free  teaching  and  free  self- 
government.  The  teaching  was  not  limited  to 
students  from  one  district  or  one  country,  hence 
the  charter  of  a  University  had  to  come  from  one 
who  had  an  authority  recognized  in  different  king- 
doms. The  only  two  such  authorities  in  Europe 
were  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  To  these,  there- 
fore, it  became  customary  to  apply  for  a  charter  to 
establish  a  new  University,  tliough  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  Universities  never  had  any 
charter,  but  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of 
granting  to  their  graduates  the  jtu  uitj'ue  docendi 
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by  right  of  old  custom.  The  siudia  generalia  were 
very  early  identified  with  specialized  instruction. 
Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  studkim  generale  very  soon 
included  the  possession  of  at  lea.st  one  of  the  higher 
faculties  in  addition  to  the  Arts  faculty,  which  in 
those  early  times  corresponded  really  to  a  pre- 
paratory course  for  one  of  the  three  higher — 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

Parallel  with  the  education  of  the  Monasteir,  the 
School,  and  the  University,  was  that  of  the  Castle, 
where,  instead  of  the  seven  'liberal'  arts,  were 
tanght  the  seven  'free'  arts — those  of  Riding, 
Shooting,  Hawking,  Swimming,  Boxing,  Chess- 
playing,  and  Verse-making.  The  contrast  between 
the  free  and  the  liberal  arts  emphasizes  the 
weakness  of  the  Trivium  and  the  Quadrivium 
— their  unwholesome  aloofness  from  the  affairs  of 
everyday  life.  The  mediaeval  scholars,  as  scholars, 
held  themselves  jealously  apart  from  the  common 
things  of  life  ;  they  lived  in  a  world  of  their  own, 
in  a  world  of  abstractions.  When  we  consider 
that  for  nearly  five  centuries  the  finest  intellects  of 
Europe  were  applied  to  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  the  general  to  the  particular, 
we  can  understand  the  peculiar  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere in  which  mediseval  scholars  lived.  On  its 
educational  side  the  Kenaissance  manifested  itself 
in  a  revolt  against  this  arid  scholasticism.  The 
charge  of  bookislmess  is  sometimes  made  against 
the  Renaissance  education,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  some  of  its  developments  it  after- 
wards yielded  to  the  tendency  towards  abstraction 
which  IS  inherent  in  most  forms  of  teaching.  But 
on  its  first  appearance  the  Renaissance  education 
valued  books  mainly  for  their  contents  and  their 
eeneral  style.  It  was  a  later  generation  that  fell 
into  the  slough  of  '  scholarship '  and  grammatical 
pedantry. 

By  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  the  writers  and 
thinkers  on  educational  questions  had  developed 
their  subject  so  much  that  different  schools  of 
thonght  have  to  be  recognized  among  them,  A 
triple  classification  is  frequently  made,  the  divi- 
siong  being  into  Humanists,  Realists,  and  Natural- 
ists. The  distinction  is  based  largely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  material  upon  which  the  mind  is 
exercised  as  a  means  of  training.  The  Humanists 
are  those  who  prefer  language  and  other  specially 
human  functions  on  which  to  nurture  their  pupils. 
They  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  first  confine 
themselves  to  language,  but  rather  treated  lan- 
guage as  one  means  among  many  of  expressing 
unman  aspirations.  Painting,  Music,  Sculpture, 
Literature,  and  all  that  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
human  life  and  action  formed  the  materials  with 
which  the  Humanists  dealt.  It  is  only  when  the 
Humanistic  view  is  carried  to  excess  that  it  leads 
to  the  pedantry  associated  with  the  mere  language 
drill  condemned  by  Carlyle  under  the  name  of 
gerund-grinding. 

(1)  Among  the  most  distinguished  Humanistic 
educators  was  Vittorino  da  Feltre  (1378-1446),  a 
schoolmaster  at  Mantua,  who  exercised  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  on  education  in  Italy.  John 
Sturm  (1507-1589)  was  the  master  for  many  years  of 
a  famous  grammar  school  at  Strassburg,  where  he 
elaborated  a  procrustean  system  of  instruction,  in 
which  the  amount  of  work  for  each  year  was 
absolutely  regulated,  so  that  to  exceed  the  amount 
prescribed  was  as  great  an  offence  as  to  fall  short 
of  it.  By  his  pedantry  Sturm  did  a  ^eat  deal 
to  obscure  the  real  merits  of  Humanism.  The 
English  Humanists,  Roger  Ascham  (1515-1568) 
and  Richard  Mulcaster  (1531-1611),  exemplify  a 
better  form  of  Humanism,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  it  would  have  greatly  benefited  the 
education  of  Europe  if  the  example  of  Mulcaster 
had  been  followed  instead  of  that  of  Sturm.    When 


the  Jesuits  saw  the  political  importance  of  educa- 
tion, and  deliberately  set  themselves  to  become 
the  teachers  of  the  governing  classes  of  Europe, 
they  founded  their  teaching  on  a  Humanistic 
basis.  Their  work  has  been  variously  estimated. 
Religious  prejudice  no  doubt  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  the  criticism  to  which  the  Order  has  been 
subjected,  but  the  general  view  appears  to  be  that 
their  teachers  more  or  less  deliberately  sacrificed 
matter  in  favour  of  form.  This  did  a  good  deal 
to  bring  Humanism  into  disrepute,  since  it  was 
regarded  as  an  elegant  but  useless  basis  of  educa- 
tion. The  '  little  schools '  of  the  Port-Royalists 
in  France  adopted  a  more  satisfactory  form  of 
Humanism.  Their  main  contribution  to  Education 
was  an  excellent  series  of  text-books,  some  of 
which  have  only  recently  become  obsolete.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  eaucation  supplied  at  the 
present  day  in  our  great  Public  Schools  in  England 
IS  mainly  Humanistic. 

(2)  The  Realists  prefer  things  to  words.  They 
maintain  that  the  Humanists  spend  their  time  in  a 
mere  vapouring  with  signs,  while  neglecting  the 
things  signified.  Underlying  the  Realistic  reaction 
was  the  educational  principle,  now  universally  re- 
cognized, that  in  learning  we  pass  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract,  and  that  we  must  learn  by 
direct  contact  with  the  material  of  our  study.  The 
saying  of  the  old  sclioolmen,  Nihil  in  intellectu 
quod  non  pHus  fuerit  in  sensu,  is  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  work  of  a  Moravian  bishop, 
lohn  Amos  Comenius  (1592-1671),  who  gave  his 
long  life  almost  entirely  to  the  cause  of  education, 
though  his  basal  interest  lay  in  a  scheme  of  pan- 
sophy  which  he  never  found  time  to  develop. 
Some  of  his  ideas  were  anticipated  by  a  peculiar 
personage  called  Wolfgfang  Ratke  (1571-1635), 
who  in  those  early  days  believed  he  had  made  dis- 
coveries in  Education  that  had  a  great  commercial 
value,  and  who  tried  to  make  money  by  selling  his 
educational  secrets.  Probably  the  best  work  of 
Comenius  consisted  in  his  introduction  of  the  ver- 
nacular as  a  means  of  teaching,  and  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  national  importance  of  Education.  He 
proclaimed  the  importance  of  all  kinds  of  schools, 
from  tlie  village  school  up  to  the  University,  and 
maintained  that  no  educational  system  could  be 
complete  which  provided  merely  for  one  class  of  the 
community.  Comenius  wrote  and  published  many 
class-books.  Although  these  exemplify  many 
breaches  of  educational  principle,  they  were  much 
ahead  of  anything  then  available  ;  and  one  book  in 
particular,  the  Orbis  Pictus — a  small  picture-book 
in  which  the  exercises  in  speech  are  founded  upon 
the  pictures  supplied — had  a  phenomenal  success, 
being  indeed  the  first  illustrated  book  for  children. 
In  direct  succession  from  Comenius  comes  the 
Swiss  educational  enthusiast,  Pestalozzi  (1746- 
1827),  whose  self-denying  labours  have  done  won- 
ders for  educational  theory  and  practice.  He 
succeeded  more  by  his  intense  human  sympathy 
than  by  either  his  knowledge  or  his  intellectual 
capacity.  His  great  principle  was,  as  he  main- 
tained, to  psychologize  education  ;  but  his  writings 
and  his  practice  have  done  little  towards  this  end. 
His  follower,  Froebel  (1782-1852),  extended  and 
elaborated  the  Pestalozzian  principles.  He  carried 
the  plant  metaphor  of  his  master  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion  byestablisliingthe  Kindergarten  system, 
in  which  the  school  is  treated  as  a  garden,  and  the 
children  as  the  plants.  Among  quite  modem 
writers  the  most  prominent  realist  was  Herbert 
Spencer  (sometimes,  however,  clas.sed  as  a 
Naturalist),  whose  little  book  on  Education, 
though  decidedly  weak  in  certain  directions 
(clearly  indicated  by  Professor  Laurie  in  a  criticism 
to  be  found  in  his  Educational  Opinion  from  the 
Renaissance,  1903),  has  probably  had  more  effect  in 
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modifyinR  public  opinion  on  Education  tiian  any 
otiier  publication  of  tiie  Victorian  period. 

(3)  The  Naturalists  lay  less  stress  on  the  mere 
Bubjects  to  be  taught,  and  more  upon  the  training 
supplied  by  life  iUelf.  Their  aim  is  not  so  much 
to  teach  this,  that,  or  the  other  subject  as  to  bring 
the  pupil  into  direct  contact  w-ith  life  at  the  proper 
and   thus  enable  him    to  work    out 


points, —  . 

own  education.  Instruction  is  not  lacking  in  the 
Naturalistic  system,  but  it  is  not  the  only  thing, 
nor  even  the  most  essential  thing.  The  first 
Naturalist  may  be  said  to  be  Rabelais  (1483-1553), 
who,  as  soon  as  he  had  escaped  from  his  mon- 
astery, set  himself  in  his  more  serious  moments 
to  the  study  of  the  possibilities  of  education  in 
producing  the  kind  of  man  that  the  world  req^uires. 
His  attitude  is  largely  destructive,  though  in  his 
Eudtemon  (a  well-endowed  and  well-trained  youth 
used  as  a  contrast  to  Gargantua)  we  find  the  ideal 
at  which  we  ought  to  aim  ;  and  in  certain  passages 
we  get  fairly  clear  hints  towards  the  method  of 
attaining  that  ideal.  The  second  Naturalist  is 
Montaig:ne  (1533-1592),  who  in  the  learned  leisure 
of  an  easy  life  set  himself  to  develop  his  theories 
of  what  education  should  be.  Locke  (1632-1704), 
on  the  other  hand,  went  out  of  his  way  to  publish 
a  somewhat  unmethodical  and  easy-going  essay 
under  the  title  of  Thoughts  concerning  Education. 
In  this  we  have  the  fruits  of  the  observation  of 
the  medical  man,  the  private  tutor,  and  the  philo- 
sopher. What  the  book  lacks  in  system  is  more 
than  mode  up  for  by  its  practical  common  sense 
and  by  its  snggestiveness.  J.  J.  Rousseau  (1712- 
1778),  in  his  pedagogical  story  of  Emile,  presents 
probably  the  most  influential  work  on  Education 
that  has  been  written  in  modern  times.  He  be- 
lieves that  man  is  by  nature  good  and  has  been 
corrupted  by  civilization.  The  cry  of  the  book  is 
therefore  '  back  to  Nature.'  The  educator  must 
learn  to  lose  time  wisely,  and  to  keep  himself  in 
the  background,  letting  the  educand  develop  in  his 
own  way.  All  initiative  is  to  come  from  the  pupil. 
Fichte  (1762-1814),  so  far  as  he  can  be  classified 
at  all,  must  be  ranked  with  the  Naturalists.  His 
claim  to  special  notice  is  his  famous  Eeden  an  die 
deutsche  Nation,  in  which  he  deliberately  set  forth 
the  claims  of  education  as  a  regenerator  of  nations. 
Goethe  (1749-1832)  treated  of  Education  as  he 
treated  of  almost  everything  else.  His  contribu- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  section  on  the  educational 
province  in  Wilhelm  Meister.  This  marks  him 
out  as  Naturalistic.  It  was  formerly  customary 
for  every  German  professor  of  Philosophy  to  deliver 
a  course  on  Education,  so  most  of  the  best  known 
German  writers  on  Philosophy  have  written  some- 
thing on  the  subject,  Kant  among  others.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  prolific  literature  on 
educational  subjects.  While  each  country  con- 
tributes to  the  general  problem,  each  has  acquired 
a  specific  character  by  emphasizing  some  aspect. 
Thus  in  the  United  States,  Child  Study  and  the 
relation  of  education  to  social  life  have  received 
their  fullest  development.  France  has  done  excep- 
tionally good  work  in  tracing  out  the  relations  of 
temperament  to  education.  In  France,  too,  the 
educational  applications  of  'Suggestion'  are  best 
developed.  Germany  is  specially  strong  in  dealing 
with  the  philosophical  bases  of  education,  but  has 
also  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  meth- 
odology of  the  subject,  particularly  in  connexion 
with  the  relation  between  the  Froebelian  and  the 
Herbartian  Systems.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  less 
interest  in  the  philosophical  bases,  and  the  subject 
is  usually  treated  in  a  more  or  less  empirical  way. 
LrriRtTCRB.— G.  Stanlev  Hall  and  John  M.  Mansfield, 
Bintt  toward$  a  telect  and  deteriptive  Bibliography  o/  Kdtusa- 
Won  (Boston,  1886) ;  W.  S.  Monroe,  Bibliography  of  Educa- 
tion (New  York,  1887).  These  have  naturally  a  strong  American 
ntctenos.     B.   P.  Cubberley's   Si/Uainu  qf  Lectures  on  the 


Hittori/o/  Edtieation(lt.Y.,  1902)  is  useful.  In  National  Eduat- 
Won  (IX)ndon,  IdOl),  Laurie  Magnus  gives  a  very  useful '  Biblio- 
grophical^Note.'  Iteference  nuiy.also  be  made  to  the  catalogues 
of  the  various  Educational  Libraries,  such  as  the  Board  of 
Education  Library  at  the  Whitehall  Office,  the  Libran'  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  the  Teachers'  Guild  Library.  There  are 
some  more  or  less  commercial  publications,  such  as  the  Fiihrer 
durch  di4  pddagogische  Literalur  (Vienna,  1879),  that  are  not 
of  much  general  utility.  Of  Educational  Encyclopaediaa  the 
following  are  the  niost'important :  Kiddle  and  Schem,  Cycle- 
pcedia  of  Bdueation (New  York,  1877);  Sonnenschein,  Cyclo- 
paedia qf  Education  (London,  1892) ;  F.  Buisson,  Dictionnaire 
de  pidagogie  (Paris,  1882) ;  Wilhelm  Rein,  KncyUopMischee 
Handbuch  der  Pddagogik  (Langensalza,  1902).  [This  great  work 
in  seven  large  volumes  is  excellent.]  Paul  Monroe's  flve- 
volume  Cyc&pedia  of  Education  published  it*  first  volume  in 
1911.  On  the  development  of  Education,  Letourneau  writes 
well  in  his  L'Evolution  de  Education  (Paris,  1898).  The  two 
most  comprehensive  Histories  of  Education  are  the  iSesehiehts 
der  Padagogik  of  K.  v.  Raumer  (Oiitersloh,  1902),  and  tbe 
OeechicMe  der  Pddagogik  of  K.  Schmidt  (Kothen,  1876).  Of 
a  more  popular  character  is  the  Histoire  de  la  pidagogie  of 
Gabriel  Compayr^  (Paris,  18S3).  Both  Raumer  and  Compayri 
appear  in  English  translations.  Friedrich  Paulsen's  Geechichte 
dies  gelehrten  Unterrichts  (I>eipzig,  189G)  is  now  a  standard 
work.  The  Herbartian  controversy  is  admirably  treated  by 
F.  H.  Hayward  in  his  The  Critics  of  llerbartianism  (Lon- 
don, 1903)l  The  chief  writers  on  the  Herbartian  side  are : 
F.  W.  Dorpfeld,  DenJcen  und  Geddchtnis  (Giitersloh,  1904) ; 
T.  ZiUer,  GrwndleguTig  zur  Lehre  vom  erziehenden  Unterrieht 
(Leipzig,  1884) ;  ^A/.  Rein,  Outlines  of  Pedagogics  (Eng.  tr.,  new 
ed.,  London,  1899).  The  'critics'  of  Herbartianism  are  repre- 
sented by  H.  Wesendoock,  Die  Schule  Herbart-Ziller  und  ihre 
Jiinger  (Vienna,  1885) ;  E.  v.  Sallwiirk,  Oesinnungsunterricht 
und  Kullurgeschichte  (Langensalza,  1887);  O.  Hubatsch, 
Gesprdche  iiber  die  Uerbart-Ziller'sche  Pddagogik  (Wiesbaden, 
1888)  ;  Aug:ust  Vogel,  Herbartoder  Pestalozzi  (B&nover,  1893)  ; 
P.  Natorp,  Herbart,  Pestalozzi,  und  die  heutigen  Aufjaben  der 
ErziehuTigstehre  (Stuttgart,  1899).  A  good  g-eneral  book  is  P. 
Monroe's  Text-book  in  the  Bistory  of  Education  (London,  1906). 
French  writers  deal  leas  specifically  with  Education ;  the 
following  are  tj-pical  works :  M.  J.  Guyau,  Education  et 
hiridiU  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1901);  P.  F.  Thomas,  ^Education 
des  sentiTnents  (Paris,  1898),  and  La  Suggestion  (Paris,  1898); 
Frfid^ric  Queyrat,  L' Imagination  (Paris,  1896),  and  LAo- 
stractim  (Paris,  1894);  J.  Payot,  L'EdtuxUion  de  la  mlonU 
(Paris,  1894) ;  C.  A.  Laisant,  L'Educatian  fandie  sur  la  science 
(Paris,  1904).  Three  French  writers  who  have  most  profoundly 
affected  the  Science  of  Education,  without  directly  writing 
upon  it,  are:  Alfred  Fouill^e,  TempiramaU  et  caracttrt 
(Paris,  1896);  Fr.  Paulhan,  L'ActiviU  mentale  (Paris,  1889), 
and  Les  Caractires  (Paris,  1902);  G.  Tarde,  Les  Lois  de 
timitation  (Paris,  1895).  In  English  there  is  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  literature  on  the  subject.  Herbert  Spencer's 
Education  (1861) ;  A.  F.  Leach's  Enjlish  Schools  at  the  Refor- 
mation (London,  1896) ;  W.  T.  Harris's  Psychologic  Founda. 
tions  of  Education  (New  York,  1898);  S.  S.  Laurie's  Insti- 
tutes of  Education  (Edin.  1900),  and  H.  G.  Wells's  Mankind 
in  the  Making  (London,  1903),  are  probably  tbe  works  that 
have  produced  most  effect  on  educational  opinion.  Edu- 
cational theory  is  now  becoming  consolidated,  and  the  result* 
appear  in  such  works  as  E.  N.  Henderson's  Text-book  in  the 
Principles  of  Education  (1910),  and  F.  E.  Bolton's  Principles 
of  Education  (1911).  The  Great  Educator  Series  (Heincmann) 
and  the  JntemationcU  Education  Series  (Appleton)  contain 
some  excellent  contributions.  J.  AdAMS. 


EDUCATION  (American).  —  i.  Primitive 
teachers. — As  elsewhere  throughout  the  world, 
the  teachers  of  children  among  the  American 
Indians  include  the /a<^r,  who  early  instructs  his 
sons  in  the  arts  and  activities  which  more  especially 
concern  the  male  half  of  the  tribe  ;  and  the  mother, 
who  in  like  manner  teaches  her  daughter  the 
domestic  activities  and  industrial  arts  belonging 
to  women.  The  grandfather  and  the  grandmother 
are  also  teachers,  particularly  of  the  mythic  lore, 
tribal  legends,  wealth  of  story  and  proverb  ;  and 
often  certain  other  aged  men  and  women  devote 
themselves  more  or  less  completely  to  giving  such 
instruction,  so  that  they  are  practically  professional 
teachers,  such  as  we  have  among  ourselves  to-day. 
The  medicitie-man,  or  shaman,  appears  likewise  as 
teacher,  often  in  connexion  with  secret  societies, 
for  admission  into  which  children  are  prepared  at 
an  early  age.  Other  interesting  phases  of  teaching 
in  aboriginal  America  are  the  following,  where  in 
some  cases  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
'  profession  '  is  involved  in  the  actions  indicated. 

(a)  The  captive. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose, as  some  writers  have  done,  tliat  in  their  wars 
savage  and  barbarous  peoples  refrain  from  killing 
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prisoners  only  to  enslave  or  to  debauch  them. 
Even  as 

•  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground'  (ililton,  Sonnet  viii.)t 
80  many  an  uncivilized  tribe  spared  the  teacher 
amid  the  wild  turbulence  of  strife.  Woman's  r61e 
as  the  mother  and  disseminator  of  so  many  forms 
of  primitive  culture,  from  ceramic  art  to  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  caused  her,  even  in  very 
remote  ages  of  human  history,  to  be  thus  spared  ; 
sometimes,  too,  when  she  was  the  apostle  of  the 
darker  side  of  knowledge,  she  was  feared  rather 
than  loved  for  her  skill  and  cunning.  J.  W. 
Fewkes  tells  us  that,  when,  in  1700,  the  Indians  of 
the  Pueblo  of  Oraibi,  in  New  Mexico,  took  and 
destroyed  the  Pueblo  of  Awatobi  (both  settlements 
of  the  Tusayan  people),  the  conquerors  '  spared  all 
the  women  who  had  song-prayers  and  were  willing 
to  teach  them.'  Among  those  saved  was  the  Ma- 
trau-mon-wi,  or  chief  of  the  Ma-zrau  society,  who 
declared  her  readiness  to  'initiate  the  women  of 
Walpi  in  the  rites  of  the  Ma-zrau ' ;  and  it  was  in 
this  way  that  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial 
known  as  the  Ma-zrau  came  to  Walpi.  We  learn 
further  that  '  some  of  the  other  Awatobi  women 
knew  how  to  bring  rain,  and  such  of  them  as  were 
willing  to  teach  their  songs  were  spared  and  went 
to  difl'erent  villages.''  The  learning  of  men,  too, 
made  them  safe  amid  the  horrors  of  war,  though 
not  always  so  conspicuously  as  was  the  case  with 
women.  At  the  same  conquest  of  Awatobi, 
'  the  Oraibi  chief  saved  a  man  who  knew  how  to  cause  the  peach 
to  grow,  and  that  is  why  Oraibi  has  such  an  abundance  of 
peaches  now.  The  lli-^oii-in-o-vi  chief  saved  a  prisoner  who 
knew  how  to  make  the  sweet  8o-^ci-wa  (small-eared  corn)  grow, 
and  this  ifl  why  it  is  more  abundant  here  than  elsewhere.'  ^ 
Captive  women  who  manied  their  captors  have 
often  been  not  merely  teachers  of  individuals,  but 
of  families,  clans,  and  even  tribes.  They  have  in 
not  a  few  cases  influenced  the  social  customs  and 
the  religion  of  the  peoples  among  whom  their  new 
lot  was  cast. 

(6)  The  pedlar. — The  pedlar,  who  survives  now 
only  in  the  more  backward  of  our  modem  civiliza- 
tions or  on  the  fringes  of  the  more  advanced  cultures 
of  to-day,  still  retains  traces  of  his  former  import- 
ance as  an  educator.  He  has  often  been  quite  as 
noted  for  his  dissemination  of  intellectual  wares  as 
for  the  distribution  of  creature  comforts  or  other 
material  things.  As  O.  T.  Mason  well  says, 
'itinerants  and  peddlers  and  tramps  have  marched  about  the 
world  over,  and  men  and  women  hare  been  enslaved  and 
wrecked.  These  have  transported  things  and  ideas  and  words. 
They  have  set  up  a  kind  of  internationalism  from  place  to 
place.' 

These  itinerant  primitive  '  tradesmen '  are  to  be 
found  amon^  the  American  aborigines,  where  they 
served  as  dispensers  of  knowlege,  distributors  of 
tales  and  legends — in  fact,  as  '  teachers '  of  a  great 
yariety  of  human  lore. 

(c)  The  stranger  and  the  foreigner. — Among 
primitive  peoples  the  stranger  is  often  welcome, 
not  because  he  brings  with  him  good  luck,  fine 
weather,  and  the  like,  although  such  things  also 
canse  him  to  be  happily  greeted,  but  because  he  is 
a  bringer  of  news.  T^his  characteristic  is  noted 
also  among  civilized  races,  particularly  where  they 
inhabit  regions  more  or  less  cut  oil'  from  the  cul- 
ture-centres of  the  world.  Here  the  stranger  really 
takes  rank  as  an  educator,  being  an  important 
channel  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  all 
sorts.  Westermarcksays:  'During  my  wanderings 
in  the  remote  forests  of  Northern  Finland  I  was  con- 
■tantly  welcomed  with  the  phrase,  "What  news?'"' 
It  is  by  no  means  true,  as  is  often  believed,  that 
all  primitive  or  uncivilized  peoples  are  utterly 
averse  to  receiving  knowledge  from  outside  their 
1  Amer.  Anthrop.  vi.  (1893)  366.  a  lb. 
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own  tribal  bounds,  and  look  with  disfavour  on  any 
practical  recruiting  of  their  own  intellectual  re- 
sources from  foreigners  or  strangers  within  their 
gates.  In  all  probability,  however,  races,  like 
individuals,  have  dift'ered  widely  in  their  sense  of 
receptivity,  and  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
exotic  in  all  fields  of  human  activity — mental, 
moral,  social,  and  religious.  What  is  true  to-day 
of  civilized  races  in  this  respect  is  true  of  the 
uncivilized  peoples  now  existing,  and  we  are 
justified  in  believing  the  same  of  their  ancestors 
of  the  earliest  human  times.  Heterophilia  and 
heterophobia  find  their  representatives  at  all  stages 
of  man's  progress,  from  pre-historic  '  savagery '  to 
the  culture  of  the  twentieth  century.  Nor  has  the 
most  progressive  of  modern  nations  exceeded  some 
primitive  peoples  in  eagerness  to  receive  and  absorb 
the  new,  the  strange,  and  the  foreign.  Indeed, 
the  same  people,  race,  or  even  tribe  may  contain 
within  itself  these  two  diverse  types,  the  neophobes 
and  the  neophiles — those  who  hate  and  those  who 
love  the  new.  Uncivilized  peoples,  likewise,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  mind  indi- 
cated by  the  famous  couplet  of  Pope — 

'  Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside ' 

(Essay  on  Criticism,  pt.  2,  line  133L). 

Among  the  American  Indians,  for  example,  all 
varieties  of  attitude  towards  the  new  and  the 
reception  of  exotic  objects  and  exotic  knowledge 
can  De  found.  Some  of  the  Athapascan  tribes  of 
north-western  Canada  are  extremely  neophile. 
Some  ethnologists  (e.g.  F.  Boas)  attribute  this 
receptive  attitude  to  lack  of  intensity  of  culture 
rather  than  to  race. 

2.  Social  institutions  in  relation  to  education. 
— Some  Indian  tribes,  like  the  Kutenai,  e.g.,  have 
few,  if  any,  secret  societies  and  kindred  social 
institutions;  but  with  many  other  aboriginal 
peoples  of  America  these  abound,  and  children  are 
carefully  prepared  for  membership  in  them.  These 
societies  are  of  various  sorts — social,  political,  re- 
ligious, etc.  In  many  of  the  tribal  ceremonies  and 
dramatic  performances  of  the  Indians,  children 
have  their  regular  rdles,  for  which  they  receive  due 
training  at  the  hands  of  their  elders.  As  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  the  advent  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  (see  art.  PUBERTY)  is  prepared  for 
by  much  instruction  of  the  young  in  special  ways, 
among  various  American  nidian  peoples.  Mar- 
riage, likewise,  among  many  tribes  has  certain  edu- 
cational pre-requisites.  Concerning  the  Omaha,  one 
of  the  principal  tribes  of  the  Siouan  stock.  Miss 
Fletcher  informs  us  {S7  MBEW  [1911],  p.  330) : 

'  In  olden  tiroes  no  girl  was  considered  marriageable  until  she 
knew  how  to  dress  skins,  fashion  and  sew  garments,  embroider, 
and  cook.  Nor  was  a  young  man  a  desirable  husband  until  he 
had  proved  his  skill  as  a  hunter  and  shown  himseU  alert  and 
courageous.' 

3.  Educational  processes,  institutions,  etc. — 
The  scope  and  general  character  of  education 
among  the  American  aborigines  are  thus  described 
by  Mason  (Ilandb.  Amer.  Ind.  i.  [1907]  414) ; 

'  The  aborigines  of  North  America  had  their  own  systems  of 
education,  through  which  the  young  were  instructed  in  their 
coming  labours  and  obligations,  embracing  not  only  the  whole 
round  of  economic  pursuits — hunting,  fishing,  handicraft,  agri- 
culture, and  household  work — but  speech,  fine  art,  customs, 
etiquette,  social  obligations,  and  tribal  lore.  By  unconscious 
absorption  and  by  constant  inculcation  the  boy  and  girl  became 
the  accomplished  man  and  woman.  Motives  of  pride  or  shame, 
the  stimulus  of  flattery  or  disparagement,  wrought  constantly 
upon  the  child,  male  or  female,  who  was  the  charge,  not  of 
the  parents  and  grandparents  alone,  but  of  the  whole  tribe. 
Loskiel  (Mission  0/  United  Brethren,  Lond.  1794,  p.  139)  says 
the  Iroquois  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  education  of  the 
young  people  for  the  future  government  of  the  state,  and  for 
this  purpose  admit  a  boy,  generally  the  nephew  of  the  principal 
chief,  to  the  council  and  solemn  feast  following  it. 

The  Eskimo  were  most  careful  in  teaching  their  girls  and 
boys,  setting  them  (iifficult  problems  in  canoeing,  sledding,  and 
hunting,  showing  them  how  to  solve  them,  and  asking  boys  how 
they  would  meet  a  given  emergency.    Everywhere  there  was  the 
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oloMst  MsooiAtion,  for  education,  of  parents  with  clilldren,  wlio 
learned  the  names  and  iisca  of  things  in  nature.  At  a  tender 
age  Uiev  played  at  seriou^i  buslnesH,  t;irls  attending  to  household 
duties,  boys  following  men's  ijursults.  Children  were  furnished 
with  appropriate  toys;  thty  became  little  basket  malierB, 
wearers,  potters,  water  carriers,  cooks,  archers,  atone  workers, 
watchers  of  cro|>8  and  flocks,  the  range  of  instruction  being 
limited  only  by  tribal  custom.  Personal  responsilnlities  were 
laid  on  them,  and  they  were  stinmlated  by  the  tribal  law  of 
personal  property,  wliich  wa.s  inviolable.  Among  the  Pueblos, 
cult  images  and  paraphernalia  were  their  playthmgs,  and  they 
early  joined  the  fraternities,  looking  forward  to  social  duties 
and  initiation.  The  Aj>ache  boy  had  for  pedagogues  his  father 
and  grandfather,  who  began  early  to  teach  him  counting,  to  run 
on  level  ground,  then  up  and  down  hill,  to  break  branches  from 
trees,  to  Jump  into  cold  water,  and  to  race,  the  whole  training 
tending  to  make  him  skilful,  strong,  and  fearless.  The  girl  was 
tfained  in  part  by  her  mother,  but  chiefly  by  the  grandmother, 
tlM  diecipline  beginning  as  soon  as  the  child  could  control  her 
moTements,  but  never  becoming  rej^ular  or  severe.  It  consisted 
In  rising  early,  carrying  water,  helping  about  the  home,  cook- 
ing, and  minding  children.  At  six  the  little  girl  took  her  llrst 
lesson  hi  basketry  with  yucca  leaves.  Later  on  decorated 
baskets,  saddle-bags,  Iwad  work,  and  dress  were  her  care.* 

Misa  Fletcher  informs  us  that  among  the  Omahaa 
of  olden  times  no  '  baby  talk '  was  in  vogue ;  and 
■pecial  attention  was  given  to  the  grammatical 
use  of  language.  The  Twana  Indian  children  '  are 
taught  continually,  from  youth  until  grown,  to 
mimic  the  occupations  of  their  elders '  (Eells,  Bull. 
U.S.  Geol.  ana  Geogr.  Survey,  iii.  [Washington, 
1877]  90).  Among  the  Seminoles  of  Florida, 
'no  small  amount  of  the  labor  in  a  .  .  .  house- 
hold is  done  by  children,  even  as  young  as  four 
Tears  of  age'  (MacCauley,  'Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida,'  in  6  BBE  W  [1887],  p.  498).  With  some  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana,  '  while  the  women 
are  shaping  the  clay,  their  children,  imitating 
them,  make  small  pots  and  goglets'  (Im  Thurn, 
Among  t/ie  Indians  of  Guiana,  1883,  p.  278). 
Among  the  Kato  Pomo  Indians  of  California,  '  the 
chiefs,  especially,  devote  no  little  care  to  the 
training  of  their  sons  as  polyglot  diplomatists,' 
and  sometimes  send  them  away  from  home  to 
learn  foreign  dialects  (Powers,  Indian  Tribes  of 
California,  1877) ;  the  Mattole  of  California  were 
reputed  to  give  their  children  careful  lessons  in 
topography  and  geography  of  a  primitive  sort, 
resembling  the  excursion  lessons  now  in  vogue 
since  the  currency  of  '  Nature-study '  in  the  schools 
of  to-day  in  civilized  lands.  Among  the  Algou- 
quians  and  other  peoples  of  N.  and  S.  America, 
professional  story-tellers  existed,  whose  business 
it  was  to  instruct  both  adults  and  children  in 
the  mythic  lore  of  the  race.  Forms  of  education 
corresponding  somewhat  to  those  in  use  among 
European  peoples  of  the  Middle  Ages,  including 
schools  for  special  professions,  existed  among  the 
more  or  less  civilized  peoples  of  Ancient  Mexico, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  training  of  priests 
and  nuns  and  attaches  of  the  temples  and  similar 
institutions.  Here  we  can  .speak  of  'schools' — 
Mason  ( Woman's  Share  in  Prim.  Cult.,  p.  208)  even 
states  that '  annexed  to  the  temples  were  large  build- 
ings used  as  seminaries  for  girls,  a  sort  of  aboriginal 
Wellesley  or  Vassar.'  There  were  seminaries  for 
boys  also.     Barnes  {op.  cit.  infra,  p.  79)  says  : 

*  In  ancient  Mexico,  the  instructors  were  the  priests,  parents, 
and  elders ;  the  schools,  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  the  cur- 
riculum, careful  courses  in  manners  and  morSs."  Moreover, 
'  the  method  of  instruction  was  didactic  precept,  and  its  aim 
the  formation  of  an  obedient,  kind,  submissive  character.' 

For  several  Indian  tribes  we  have  now  interesting 
sketches  of  child-life  (often  of  an  autobiograpliicfS 
nature),  which  give  many  details  as  to  the  early 
education  of  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

In  Jenks'  Childhood  of  Jithih  is  to  be  found  a  sympathetic 
aooount  of  the  progress  of  an  OJibwa  hoy  from  birth  to  manhood, 
treating  especially  of  his  association  with  the  animal  world. 
Kor  Indians  ol  tlie  Siouan  stock  (here  the  cliild's  growth  in 
primitive  religious  relationship  with  the  wakand-a  or  jnanitom 
b  more  or  less  emphasized)  wo  have  various  writings  of  C.  A. 
BMtmao,  himeell  of  Indian  descent,  including  his  Indian  Boy- 
kooi  and  The  Soul  of  the  lyutian ;  also  F.  Ia  Flesche's  The 
MidM*  Five,  and  the  writings  of  Miss  A.  O.  Fletcher.  The 
educational  literature  concerning  tlie  Pueblo  Indians  (with 


these  peoples  the  effects  of  ooneervative  sacerdotalism  are  much 
in  evidence)  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Stevenson's  '  Keligious  Life 
of  the  Zuiii  Ohild '  (188V),  and  Sjienccr's  '  tklucation  of  the 
Pueblo  Child  •  (I88»).  The  ceremonial  education  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  the  ritual  of  infancy,  as  recorded  in  some  of  the 
hieroglyphic  manuscripts,  have  l)een  treated  by  Ifagar  in  his 
'Four  Seasons  ol  the  Mexican  Kitual  of  Infoncy'  (1911),  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  in  their  brief  article  on  *  Education  as  seen 
in  Aztec  Kecords,'  bused  on  Clavigero,  Sahagun,  etc. 

4.  Proverbs  and  sayings  of  pedagogical  import. 
— ^Comparatively  few  American  Indian  proverbs 
are  upon  record  (see  Mrs.  O.  Morison,  op.  cit. 
infra,  and  Cushing's  ZuM  Folk-Tales,  N.Y.,  1901). 

Instruction  by  '  wise  proverbs '  was  practised  by 
many  Indian  tribes,  as,  e.g.,  the  Omaha,  amongst 
whom  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  had  long  talks 
with  boys  and  girls,  emphasizing  the  need  of  good 
manners,  consideration  for  others,  industry,  etc. 
These  talks  were  illustrated  with  proverbs  con- 
densing and  strengthening  their  significance.  _ 

5.  Song  and  story  as  pedagogical  material. — 
Amongst  American  Indians  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  the  more  or  less  diiect  employment 
of  song  and  story  as  pedagogical  material  tor  the 
young  of  both  sexes.  The  great  ritual  songs  and 
ceremonies  of  primitive  peoples  often  contain 
sections  that  are  directly  pedagogical.  Such,  e.g., 
are  the  'parables'  of  the  Pawnee  Indians,  con- 
cerning which  Miss  Fletcher,  who  has  penetrated 
some  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  these  American 
aborigines,  says  [Indian  Story  and  Song,  p.  30)  : 

'  Scattered  through  an  elaborate  ritual  and  religious  ceremony 
of  the  Pawnee  tribe  are  little  parables,  in  which  some  natural 
scene  or  occurrence  serves  as  a  teaching  to  guide  man  in  his 
daily  life.  .  .  .  The  words  of  the  song  are  purposely  few,  so  as 
to  guard  the  full  meaning  from  the  careless,  and  to  enable  the 
priest  to  hold  the  interpretation  as  a  part  of  his  sacred  treasure. 
They  are  sufficient,  however,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful :  and  such  a  one  who  desired  to  know  the  teaching 
of  the  sacred  song  could  first  perform  certain  initiatory  rites, 
and  then  learn  its  full  meaning  from  the  priest.'  in  the  Hako, 
which  is  'a  prayer  for  children,  in  order  that  the  tribe  may 
increase  and  oe  strong,  and  also  that  the  people  may  have  long 
life,  enjoy  plenty,  and  be  happy  and  at  peace,'  a  Pawnee 
ceremony  celebrated  '  in  the  spring  when  the  birds  are  niating, 
or  in  the  summer  when  the  hirds  are  nesting  and  caring  for 
their  young,  or  in  the  fail  when  the  birds  are  flocking,  but  not  in 
the  winter  when  all  things  are  asleep'  ( A.  C.  Fletcher,  in  il  RBEW, 
pt.  2,  pp.  26,  23  f.),  there  are  a  number  of  these  'parables.' 

In  these  '  parables,'  or  brief-worded  songs,  as  mterprcted  by 
the  kurahu,  the  genius  of  the  Pawnee  Indians,  as  we  may  term 
the  high-minded  and  thoroughly  human  '  priest '  of  this  tribe, 
who  revealed  to  Miss  Fletcher  the  true  reUgion  professed  by 
his  fathers,  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  the  aboriginal 
American  in  one  of  its  most  didactic  moments. 

Among  the  things  condemned  in  Indian  stories 
(as  recorded  by  G.  A.  Dorsey,  Pawnee  Mythology) 
are;  making  fun  of  poor  children  by  rich  ones, 
making  fun  of  or  maltreating  animaJs,  betray- 
ing friendship,  meddling  with  ceremonial  objects, 
quarrelling  of  children  (especially  brothers  and 
sisters),  wandering  away  from  home,  too  great 
pride,  needless  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  false  reports 
of  'buflalo  in  sight,'  etc.  Things  approved  and 
recommended  are :  respect  for  poor  boys  on  tlie 
part  of  rich  girls,  belief  in  success  through  con- 
tinued effort,  hope  of  greatness  and  power  being 
attained,  obedience  to  and  reverence  for  the  gods, 
taking  care  of  one's  clothing,  attention  to  things 
while  travelling,  friendship  among  young  men, 
high  aims  in  life,  marriage  of  the  maiden  of  one's 
clioice,  kindness  to  birds,  listening  courteously  to 
everything  but  not  believing  all  one  hears,  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  chief  is  not,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  being  such,  a  great  man,  and  that  a  prophet 
is  without  honour  in  his  own  country. 

It  was  upon  such  devices  rather  than  upon 
corporal  punishment  (see  Childrkn  [American]) 
that  the  American  aborigines  relied  for  the  ethical 
results  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

LiTBRATURB. — Besides  the  material  on  the  American  Indian 
child-life  and  education  to  be  found  in  the  monographs  on 
various  tribes  published  in  the  Annual  Reports,  Bulletins,  etc, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Kthnology  at  Washington,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (New  York),  and  in  the 
numerous  ethnological  publications  of  the  Field  Museum  of 
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Chicago,  the  University  of  Peunsj  Ivania,  Harvard  University, 
the  University  of  California,  etc.,  the  following  may  be  cited  : 

E.  and  M.  S.  Barnes,  '  Education  as  seen  in  Aztec  Records," 
in  Studies  in  Education,  1S96-7,  pp.  73-80 ;  F.  Boas,  The  Mind 
of  Primitive  Man,  N.Y.  X911,  Ind.  Sagen  von  der  nord-paci/. 
KiisU  A^nenkas,  Berlin,  1896 ;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Rel.  of  Prim. 
Peoples,  N.Y.  189",  Ainer.  Hero-Myths,  Philad.  1882;  D.  I. 
Bashnell,  Jr.,  'The  Choctaw  of  Bayou  Uuxmb'  (Bull.  4S  BE, 
1909) ;  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  The  Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk- 
Thought,  N.Y.  1S96,  'Indians,  North  American,'  in  EBr^^ ; 
G.  A.  Dorsey,  Pawnee  Mythology,  pt.  i.,  Washington,  1906 
(Camcg.  Inst.  Put)!.,  no.  69);  C.  A.  Eastman, /tidion  Boj/Aood, 
K.Y.  11)02,  The  Soul  of  the  Indian,  Boston,  1910;  A.  C. 
Fletcher,  Indian  Story  and  Song  from  North  America,  Boston, 
1900,  'The  nako:  a  Pawnee  ceremony'  (J3  RBEW,  1004,  pt.  2); 
S.  Hagrar,  '  The  Four  Seasons  of  the  Mexican  Ritual  of  Infancy,' 
Amor.  Anthrop.,  N.8.  xiii.  [1911]  229-234;  G.  W.  James, 
Indian  Basketry,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  1902  ;  A.  E.  Jenks,  Childhood 
ofJishib,  the  Ojibwa,  Madison,  Wis.,  1900 ;  F.  La  Flesche,  The 
Middle  Five,  Cambridge,  1901 ;  O.  T.  Mason,  Woman's  Share 
in  Primitive  Culture,  N.Y.  1894,  Origins  of  Invention,  Lond. 
And  N.Y.  1895,  '  Primitive  Travel  and  Transportation '  (Rep. 
U.S.  Sat.  Mus.,  Washington,  1894, 1896),  also  art.  'Education,' 
in  Ilandb.  of  Am^.  Indiana,  pt.  i.  [1907]  pp.  414-418;  O. 
Morison,   "Tsimshian   Proverbs'  (JAFL  ii.  [1890]  285-286); 

F.  C.  Spencer,  '  Education  of  tJbe  Pueblo  Child '  (Contrib.  to 
Philos.,  Psychol,  and  Educ.,  Columb.  Univ.,  N.Y.,  vol,  vii., 
no.  1,  1899);  S.  R.  Steinmetz,  Ethnol.  Studien  zur  ersten 
Bntvrickl.  der  Strafe,  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1894  ;  T.  E.  Stevenson, 
•The  Religious  Life  of  the  Zuiii  Child'  (5  RBEW,  1887);  E. 
Westermarck,  MI,  Lond.  1906  ff. 

Alexander  F.  Chamberlain. 

EDUCATION  (Buddhist).— To  present  a  con- 
secutive history  of  educational  theory  or  practice 
among  Buddhist  peoples  is  hardly  possible  in  the 
absence  of  historical  records  or  material.  It  is 
probable  tliat  the  practice,  if  not  the  theory,  has 
varied  much  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
periods  of  time.  There  is,  moreover,  no  evidence 
at  how  early  a  date,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
the  monasteries  of  Buddhism  became  in  general 
centres  of  instruction  and  training,  not  only  in 
the  precepts  and  observances  of  religion  confined 
to  those  who  had  entered  upon  the  religious  life, 
but  in  more  secular  branches  of  education  and 
study.  And,  if  the  training  offered  has  been 
within  all  recent  years  of  the  most  elementary 
description,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  limita- 
tions of  this  nature  have  not  always  ruled — cer- 
tainly in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  also  in  the  lands 
of  the  Further  East.  The  eagerness  with  which 
the  Chinese  pilgrims  and  students  during  many 
centuries  sought  access  to  the  great  Indian  schools 
of  learning,  ajid,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages 
which  they  offered,  were  prepared  to  face  the 
dangers  and  endure  the  privations  of  long  and 
distant  journeyings,  is  proof  not  only  of  the  repu- 
tation, but  of  the  real  worth  of  these  schools. 
They  were  in  all  probability  carrying  on  an  edu- 
cational practice  which  they  had  innerited  from 
Hindu  ancestiy  and  precedent.  They  worthily 
maintaine<l,  however,  the  legacy  of  regard  for 
learning  and  zeal  in  its  pursuit ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  extended  its  scope — if  a  safe  inference  may 
be  made  from  the  practice  of  later  centuries— 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  purely  religious  or 
philosophical  to  subjects  of  a  more  general  and 
popular  interest. 

Buddhist  literature,  however,  is  silent  with 
regard  to  all  sucli  practices  and  developments. 
\Vholly  dominated  by  the  religious  interest,  and 
occupied  with  matters  of  doctrine  and  philosophical 
speculation,  it  is  even  less  informing  than  is  the 
Hindu  with  regard  to  matters  of  historical  detail, 
of  the  constitution  and  condition  of  the  lay  com- 
munity, and  of  the  opportunities  open  to  all  to 
obtain  the  training  in  Knowledge  or  the  arts  which 
would  suffice  for  the  needs  of  daily  life.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  monasteries,  such  educational 
opportunities  did  not  exist.  Nor  indeed,  so  far 
as  is  known,  have  they  ever  existed  in  Buddhist 
countries  until  recent  times,  unless  in  isolated  and 
exceptional  instances.  Secular  as  well  as  religious 
education  was  in  the  liands  of  the  monks,  who 
alone  possessed,  and  had  the  leisure  to  impart, 
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knowledge.  It  waa  the  duty  of  the  senior  monks 
to  teach  ;  the  subject-matter  of  their  teaching  was 
for  the  most  part  religious  faith  and  doctrine  ; 
and  in  cases  in  which  it  went  beyond  these  sub- 
jects it  is  not  probable  that  the  curriculum 
embraced  at  any  time  much  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  general  knowledge.  There  are  traces 
also  of  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  training  on 
a  small  scale.  Manual  toil  was  honourable  to  the 
layman,  and  was  an  obvious  necessity  if  he  was  to 
minister  to  the  support  of  the  numerous  inmates 
of  the  monasteries. 

I.  Early  records.— The  writings  of  the  Chi- 
nese Buddhist  monks  and  pilgrims  who  visited 
India  afford  abundant  proof  of  tlie  active  pursuit 
of  learning  there  carried  on,  and  the  many  oppor- 
tunities for  study.  The  purpose  of  their  travels 
was  to  secure  copies  of  Buddhist  sacred  books, 
which  on  their  return  to  China  were  translated 
into  Chinese  ;  and  for  several  centuries  a  close  and 
active  intercourse  appears  to  have  been  maintained 
between  the  two  countries  with  this  object.  The 
earliest  of  these  students  whose  narrative  has  been 
preserved,  Fa-Hian,  was  absent  from  home  in 
the  early  part  of  the  5th  cent,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  visiting  the  sacred  sites  of  Buddhism. 
He  remained  for  two  or  three  years  at  a  time  at 
monasteries  in  Pataliputra  (Patna)  and  Tamralipti 
(Tamluk),  and  spent  two  years  also  in  Ceylon. 
In  all  these  places  he  occupied  himself  in  study, 
and  secured  copies  of  Sanskrit  and  other  sacred 
texts.  Many  of  the  monasteries  were  large,  con- 
taining 600  or  700  monks ;  and  he  describes  how 
students  resorted  to  these  centres  of  piety  and 
learning  in  search  of  truth.  In  Northern  India, 
by  which  is  meant  the  Panjab  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, Fa-Hian  found  that  all  the  instruction  was 
oral,  and  the  rules  of  the  various  Buddhist  schools 
were  transmitted  only  by  word  of  mouth.  Fur- 
ther to  the  east,  however,  the  monasteries  pre- 
served written  copies  of  the  Vinaya,  the  SQtras 
of  the  schools,  and  also  the  Abhidharma.  The 
utmost  freedom  appears  to  have  been  permitted  to 
him  in  every  place,  every  facility  being  afforded 
for  study  and  the  copymg  of  the  manuscripts. 
Some  of  the  Buddhist  books  he  is  said  to  have 
himself  translated  into  Chinese  after  his  return  to 
China.  There  is  also  in  his  narrative  a  single  passing 
reference  to  Nala  or  Nalanda,  the  site  near  Gaya 
of  the  Buddhist  monastery  or  university  whicli  in 
later  years  was  so  widely  renowned.  In  Fa-Hian's 
time  the  place  had  apparently  not  yet  attained 
the  greatness  or  importance  which  subsequently 
belonged  to  it.  He  refers  to  it  as  a  village  a 
vojana  east  of  Kaiagriha,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Sariputta,  where  also  he  died  and  was  buried  ;  but 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  presence  of  monks  or 
a  monastery.' 

About  two  centuries  after  Fa-Hian  a  second  and 
more  famous  Buddhist  monk  from  China,  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  visited  India,  and  during  a  period  of 
sixteen  years  (c.  A.D.  629-645)  travelled  widely  in 
Central  Asia  and  the  northern  parts  of  India, 
returning  home,  at  the  close  of  Iiis  wanderings, 
by  land  across  the  continent  without  seeing  the 
monasteries  of  Ceylon  or  the  south,  of  which  he 
gives  a  merely  hearsay  account.  During  the 
interval  of  two  centuries  there  liad  been  frequent 
intercourse  and  exchange  of  visits  between  India 
and  China,  but  no  record  of  the  experiences  of  the 
travellers  appears  to  have  been  preserved.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  Indian  religious  life,  as 
Hiuen  Tsiang  found  it,  was  the  revival  of  Brah- 
manism,  and  the  growth  and  extension  of  the 
1  Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms,  ch.  xxviii.  Beal  identifies 
Nala  or  Na-io  not  with  Nalanda,  but  with  Kalapinaka,  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  is  stated  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  to  have  been 
the  name  of  the  place  where  Sariputta  was  born  (see  Buddhist 
Records  of  the  Western  World,  i.  p.  Iviii,  U.  177). 
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Mahav&na  school  of  Buddhism  accompanied  with 
a  decline  in  numbere  and  influence  of  the  Hina- 
y&na.  Numerous  monasteries  of  both  sects,  how- 
ever, existed,  some  with  as  many  as  a  thousand 
resident  monks,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law 
and  the  discussion  of  questions  of  religion  and 
philosophy.  For  example,  at  the  '  Golden  Hill ' 
(Hirahyaparvata),  a  city  on  the  Ganges,  there 
were  ten  sahghardmas,  with  about  4000  priests, 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Sanimatlya 
school  of  the  Hinayana.  At  Tamralipti,  also, 
there  were  about  ten  monasteries  with  1000  monks ; 
and  similarly  in  many  towns  of  which  he  makes 
mention.  Hiuen  Tsiang  further  records,  as  Fa- 
Hian  had  done,  the  continual  movement  of  students 
from  all  parts  of  India  to  these  centres  of  learning 
and  interest. 

The  most  important  and  flourishing  school  of 
Buddhist  learnm^,  however,  was  at  Nalanda, 
identified  by  Cunningham  with  the  modem  village 
of  Barfigilon  near  Gaya,'  about  nine  miles  from 
Bajgir.  Here  there  existed  an  ancient  sahgha- 
rama,  or  monastery,  built  in  memory  of  the  Buddha, 
who  had  made  the  place  his  capital  in  a  former 
existence ;  and  numerous  monasteries  and  temples, 
maintained  out  of  the  royal  revenues,  in  which 
were  several  thousands  of  monks,  of  great  distinc- 
tion and  fame,  belonging  to  the  eighteen  principal 
Buddhist  sects,  engaged  from  morning  to  night  in 
the  study  of  the  sacred  books  and  the  discussion 
of  religious  questions.  Learned  men  from  diflerent 
cities  resorted  in  large  numbers  to  the  schools  of 
Nalanda  for  study  and  the  resolution  of  their 
doubts  and  questionings.  And  the  name  itself 
was  held  in  honour  far  and  wide. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  intensive  character  of  this 
love  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  Buddhism,  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  reports  the 
existence  of  a  great  monastery  only  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Nalanda,  with  a  thousand  priests 
studying  the  Mahayana,  the  resort  of  scholars  and 
learned  men  from  distant  countries. 

In  Central  Asia  also.  Buddhism  was  possessed 
of  a  wide-spread  influence.  The  devotion  to  learn- 
ing and  to  the  copying  and  study  of  the  sacred 
books  seems  to  have  maintained  itself  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  In  his  recent  travels  in  the  dis- 
tricts bordering  upon  China  on  the  west,  M.  Aurel 
Stein  found  that  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
Chinese  monk  were  still  known  and  revered  as  of 
a  scholar  and  saint. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  cent,  a  testimony 
to  the  extension  of  Buddhist  learning  to  Malaysia 
is  given  "by  a  third  Chinese  traveller  and  monk, 
I-Tsing,  who  spent  more  than  six  years  in  Sri- 
bhoja,  or  Sumatra,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law 
and  the  collection  and  translation  of  manuscripts, 
Sanskrit  and  Pali.  I-Tsing  made  his  way  to 
Sumatra  and  India  by  sea,  sailing  from  a  soutnern 
Chinese  port  in  or  about  the  year  A.D.  671.  His 
absence  from  home  extended  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  which  time  he  is  said  to  have 
travelled  in  more  than  thirty  diflerent  countries, 
and  to  have  brought  or  sent  home  to  China  four 
hundred  Buddhist  texts,  of  which  after  his  re- 
turn he  himself,  with  the  help  of  native  Indian 
scholars  who  accompanied  him  to  China,  published 
translations  •^f  more  tlian  two  hundred.  I-Tsing 
ives  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  manner  of 
ife  in  the  monasteries  and  the  doctrines  of  the 

1  Ancient  Gtography,  1870,  p.  468;  see  IGI,  t.v.  'Barig&on.' 
The  site  has  been  nurked  Jor  excavation  by  order  of  the 
Oovernnient  of  India.  It  is  perhajis  hardly  probable  that 
remains  exist  dating:  from  u  early  a  time  as  the  visit  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang.  In  a  note  on  the  name  and  ait*  (,JRAS,  1909,  p.  440  IT.) 
Bloch  describes  a  statue  of  the  Buddha  still  standing,  with 
Kttendant  Bodbiaattvaa,  and  writes  that  the  modern  name  of 
Uie  place  would  be  more  correctly  spelt,  as  pronounced, 
Bargdo.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  Ntlanda  are 
uiKMrtain. 
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different  schools  than  either  of  his  predecessors. 
And  his  narrative  conveys  the  same  impression  of 
great  activity  of  discussion  and  thouglit,  and  a 
wide-spread  interest  in  knowledge,  both  religious 
and  secular. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  India  itself  the  travels 
of  I-Tsing  were  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  either 
Fa-Hian  or  Hiuen  Tsiang.  He  spent,  however, 
ten  years  at  the  university  of  Nalanda,  which 
he  describes  as  possessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
receiving  the  revenues  of  land  with  more  than  two 
hundred  villages — an  endowment  for  which  the 
monasteries  were  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  the 
rulers  of  many  generations.  The  monastic  regula- 
tions at  Nalanda  were  more  strict  than  in  other 
monasteries  that  I-Tsing  visited,  and  the  time 
and  habits  of  the  monks  were  all  subject  to 
rule.  The  hours  of  worship  and  work  were  deter- 
mined by  a  clepsydra.  Within  the  monastery 
itself  there  were  more  than  3000  resident  priests, 
and  the  building  contained  eight  balls  and  three 
hundred  apartments.  Besides  the  ordinary  re- 
ligious services  of  the  monastery,  the  time  of  the 
monks  was  occupied  in  reading  and  study,  and  in 
the  composition  of  religious  poems  and  of  exposi- 
tions and  commentaries  on  the  sacred  texts. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  boys  began  at  the 
age  of  ten  with  the  study  of  ^ammar,  to  which 
three  years  were  devoted.  This  was  followed  by 
the  reading  of  commentaries  and  works  of  a  more 
advanced  character  on  grammatical  science,  logic, 
and  philosophy,  which  were  all  committed  to 
memory.  Thus  far  the  course  of  study  was  alike 
for  priests  and  laymen  ;  and  no  one  could  claim  to 
be  well  educated  who  had  not  made  progress  to 
at  least  this  extent.  The  priests  further  studied 
works  on  the  Vinaya,  with  the  Sutras  and  Sastras. 
More  than  once  I-Tsing  compares  the  stages  or 
attainments  of  the  student  with  the  several  degrees 
of  the  Confucian  scholar,  and  enforces  the  duty  of 
unremitting  study  by  the  example  of  Confucius 
himself.  The  treatises  of  the  Aohidharma  were 
also  made  subjects  of  study ;  and  public  discus- 
sions were  held,  at  which  heretical  opinions  were 
considered  and  refuted. 

It  is  evident  that  I-Tsing  was  imbued  with  a 
great  respect  for  the  learning,  ability,  and  devotion 
of  his  teachers.  Of  one  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
in  his  early  years  he  writes  that  he  was  equally 
learned  in  "both  Confucianism  and  Buddhism,  and 
was  well  versed  in  astronomy,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, and  other  sciences ;  and  that  he  took  the 
greatest  pains  in  giving  instruction,  whether  his 
pupil  were  a  child  or  a  full-grown  and  capable 
man.  A  second  teacher  was  never  wearied  of 
teaching  from  morning  to  night.  The  personal 
attention  and  counsel  which  1-Tsing  himself  re- 
ceived from  these  and  other  men  elicited  his 
warmest  gratitude. 

With  the  cessation  of  intercourse  between  India 
and  China,  or  in  the  absence  at  least  of  written 
records  of  such  intercourse,  direct  evidence  of  the 
prosecution  of  Buddhist  learning  and  of  the  study 
of  the  sacred  books  in  the  monasteries  and  at  the 
courts  of  Northern  India  fails.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  the  monasteries  in  any  sense 
ceased  to  be  centres  of  education  and  discipline, 
where  facilities  were  to  be  found  for  literary  study, 
and  where  the  mind  and  habit  were  trained  in  the 
discussion  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  ques- 
tions of  the  time.  With  the  gradual  decay  and  dis- 
appearance of  Buddhism  from  India,  its  influence 
on  literary  culture  and  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
people  also  passed  away.  To  some  extent,  how- 
ever,  and  in  some  centres,  at  least,  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  maintained  to  the  end  the  tradition 
and  practice  of  learning,  and  the  devotion  to  study, 
wliicli  made  the  monasteries  influential  in  forming 
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the  character  and  giving  direction  to  the  thought 
of  successive  generations  of  students.  It  is  true 
that  of  the  long  lists  of  Buddhist  authors  and 
teachers  which  are  recorded  many  of  the  names 
cannot  be  identified,  and  the  date  or  even  the 
existence  of  tliti  writers  is  problematical ;  but  the 
lists  are  nevertheless  proof  of  the  respect  in  which 
learning  was  held,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
manner  of  life  which  gave  opportunity  for  the 
cultivation  of  knowledge  and  rewarded  its  pos- 
sessors. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  also  that  in  Ceylon 
and  Burma,  no  less  than  in  India  and  China,  and 
probably  in  other  Buddhist  countries,  the  literary 
tradition  was  well  maintained.  In  Ceylon,  in  par- 
ticular, the  life  and  labours  of  Buddhaghosa  (5th 
cent.)  would  have  been  impossible  except  on  the 
basis  of  a  well-established  and  long-continued 
practice  and  tradition  of  learning,  which  held  liter- 
ary pursuits  in  esteem,  tested  literary  worth,  and 
gathered  together  and  carefully  preserved  the 
materials  for  literary  study.  How  far  during 
these  early  centuries  of  intense  and  fruitful  mon- 
astic life  tlie  education  and  culture  of  the  monas- 
teries were  in  touch  with,  or  influenced,  the 
common  people,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Perhaps  not  to  any  very  great  extent.  The  usage 
of  later  times,  however,  would  indicate  that,  in 
some  Buddhist  countries  at  least,  education  was 
not  confined  to  those  whose  lives  were  spent,  or  in- 
tended to  be  spent,  in  the  comparative  seclusion 
and  leisure  of  the  monasteries ;  that  these  last 
were  in  a  real  sense  schools  of  general  learning ; 
and  that  in  some  instances,  and  possibly  univers- 
ally, where  Buddhist  control  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  enforce  the  rule,  the  entire  population  received 
a  measure  of  education  at  the  hands  of  the  monks, 
all  the  boys  being  required  by  law  or  custom  to 
pass  a  certain  length  of  time  within  the  walls  of  a 
monastery,  and  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a 
training  in  the  elementary  principles  of  knowledge. 
That  the  consequences  of  Buddhist  zeal  for  know- 
ledge, freedom  of  thought,  and  speculation  were 
very  great  and  beneficial,  it  is  impossible  to  do\ibt. 
Alone  of  the  great  religions  of  the  East,  Buddhism 
stood  for  liberty  of  individual  thought  and  action. 
To  a  high  appreciation  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  and  to  principles  of  generous  tolerance  the 
Buddhist  faith  owed  in  large  part  the  influential 
position  which  it  held  so  long  among  the  nations 
of  the  East,  and  the  attraction  which  it  has  never 
ceased  to  exercise  upon  minds  of  a  more  reserved 
and  contemplative  character. 

II.  In  modern  times.  —  In  some  Buddliist 
countries,  notably  in  Japan  and  Burma,  the  tradi- 
tion of  scholastic  learning  and  educational  practice 
has  been  maintained  in  connexion  with  the  monas- 
teries down  to  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  although  detailed  proof  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  forthcoming,  that  the 
tradition  has  never  been  broken.  Until  the  revival 
of  interest  in  recent  years,  however,  the  education 
given  had  become  increasingly  perfunctory,  greatly 
degenerate  both  in  form  and  substance  from  what 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  zeal  and  habit  of  early 
days.  The  revival  of  interest  in  the  sacred  books 
and  in  Buddhist  literature  and  teaching  generally, 
which  the  closing  years  of  the  lOtli  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  20th  cent,  have  witnessed  in  Ceylon  and 
other  countries,  can  hardly  be  counted  altogether 
to  the  credit  of  Buddhism  itself.  In  many,  perhaps 
most,  instances,  it  has  been  stimulated  by  external 
influence  and  example,  and  has  often  been  inspired 
by  a  polemical  aim,  to  counteract  the  growth  and 
progress  of  Christianity  as  an  alien  religion.  A 
realliterary  and  historical  interest  has  by  no  means 
always  been  wanting.  The  initial  impulse,  how- 
ever, has  been  supplied  by  the  West,  widely  as  it  may 


have  been  fostered  and  extended  by  native  industry 
and  research.  These  movements,  at  their  present 
stage  at  least,  hardljr  enter  into  consideration  aa 
contributions  to  the  history  or  practice  of  Buddhist 
education.  Where,  as  in  Ceylon,  they  are  under 
Buddhist  and  priestly  control,  they  are  imitative 
of  Christian  procedure  in  missionary  and  other 
schools,  and  have  as  their  primary  and  avowed  aim 
the  counteracting  of  Christian  propaganda,  which 
they  seek  to  meet  with  its  own  weapons.  Else- 
where, as  in  Japan,  the  education  is  national  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  Buddhism  shares 
in  it  only  as  it  has  become  and  remains  part  of  the 
national  life.  The  following  brief  survey,  therefore, 
of  modern  practice  and  achievement  in  regard  to 
education  in  Buddhist  countries  takes  account  as 
far  as  is  possible  of  what  has  been  or  is  being  done 
by  native  effort  alone,  independently  of  suggestion 
or  pressure  from  the  outside.'  It  should  be  added 
that  there  is  nowhere  any  trace  in  Buddhism  of  a 
secular  system  of  education,  that  is,  of  one  inde- 
pendent of  the  monasteries  or  conducted  by  lay- 
men. The  monks  have  apparently  always  been 
the  sole  teachers,  as  they  have  been  without  ex- 
ception the  sole  custodians,  of  sacred  learning. 

I.  Ceylon. — In  Ceylon  systematic  instruction  is 
given  in  the  monasteries  to  both  monks  and  lay- 
men. There  are,  further,  two  native  Buddhist 
societies,  the  Theosophical  and  the  Mahabodhi, 
which  possess  schools  at  which  children  receive  in- 
struction ;  and  others  have  been  established  under 
local  or  private  management.  The  stimulus  to 
this  extra-monastic  educational  work,  which  is  all 
of  recent  date,  has  undoubtedly  been  given  by 
European  incentive  and  example.  To  the  same 
cause,  and  to  the  desire  to  retain  in  their  own 
hands  the  religious  control  of  their  children,  are 
due  the  numerous  Buddhist  Sunday  schools  in  the 
island,  at  which  the  subjects  of  instruction  are,  of 
course,  purely  religious.  In  the  monastery  schools 
the  senior  monks  undertake  the  office  of  teacher, 
not  necessarily  but  of  choice.  They  receive  no 
stipend,  but  in  many  instances  gain  a  wide  reputa- 
tion and  influence.  In  the  other  schools  salaried 
lay  teachers  are  employed.  Both  monks  and  lay- 
men teach  in  the  Sunday  schools,  but  the  latter 
are  always  understood  to  be  men  of  proved  know- 
ledge of  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  The  ordinary 
schools  come  under  Government  control,  and  receive 
a  grant-in-aid.  In  the  latest  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available,  about  30,000  children  were  thus 
being  trained  in  Buddhist  aided  schools.  In  these 
the  subjects  of  instruction  are  necessarily  those  of 
the  Government  Code  ;  but  in  addition  a  catechism 
of  Buddhist  doctrine  is  taught,  and  the  life-history 
of  Gautama  Buddha  himself  is  studied.  In  the 
monastery  schools  the  education  is,  as  a  rule, 
entirely  religious,  but  includes  a  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  languages,  Pali  and  Sanskrit,  and  also 
classical  Sinhalese  (Elu) ;  in  some  instances  astro- 
logy is  included  in  the  curriculum,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  a  science  of  medicine.  Attendance  at  the 
Sunday  schools  is  entirely  voluntary  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  Buddhist  doctiine,  ethical  teaching  of  a 
more  general  character  is  given.  Apart  from 
Government  aid  the  Buddhist  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  the  gifts  and  liberality  of  the  Buddhists 
themselves. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  lias  recently  adopted 
a  system  of  compulsory  elementary  education,  but 
as  yet(1911)it  has  hardly  had  time  to  become  com- 
pletely ett'ective.  Probably  it  is  correct  to  state 
that  about  60  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school- 
going  age  are  in  actual  attendance  at  school.     It 

1  Grateful  acknowledgment  is  here  made  of  information  and 
help  received  from  many  correspondenUi  in  the  different  lands 
where  Buddhiam  prevaila.  Witliout  such  aid,  freely  and  gener- 
ously afforded,  the  following  account  could  not  have  been 
written. 
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has  proved  less  ditKcult  in  general  to  carry  out  the 
ordinance  in  the  country  districts  than  in  the 
towns ;  and  greater  progress  in  this  direction  lias 
been  made  in  the  Southern  Province  than  in  the 
Northern.  The  system  tends,  and  will  increas- 
ingly tend,  to  eliminate  private  schools,  whether 
belonging  to  the  Buddhist  or  to  any  other  com- 
munity. 

The  general  estimate  of  the  moral  influence  of 
the  education  given  does  not  seem  to  be  high, 
especially  of  that  in  the  monasteries.  The  de- 
ficiency IS  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the  teachers 
employed,  in  many  of  whom  a  lack  of  moral  fibre 
and  strength  communicates  itself  with  injurious 
eflect  to  their  scholars.  With  the  monastic  schools 
under  present  circumstances  it  would  be  impos-siblo 
to  interfere  ;  but  elsewhere  it  would  seem  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  apply  a  remedy.  The 
pride  and  power  of  Buddhism  have  been  in  her 
ethical  system.  And  a  practical  failure  in  this 
direction  would  be  a  confession  of  failure  in  the 
whole. 

The  education  of  the  girls,  as  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries generally,  is  greatly  deficient  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  boys.  In  the  monasteries,  of 
course,  only  boys  and  young  men  are  received  and 
taught.  To  the  other  schools  and  to  the  Sunday 
schools  both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted,  but  the 
latter  form  a  small  minority.  Nor  do  any  nun- 
neries exist,  as  in  other  Buddhist  lands,  with  the 
exception  of  a  recent  establishment  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  in  which  an  education  and  training 
might  be  given  to  Buddhist  girls,  parallel  with 
that  which  is  offered  freely  to  all  the  male  popula- 
tion in  the  monasteries. 

2.  Burma.  —  Buddhist  educational  practice  in 
Burma  has  been  more  systematic  and  complete 
than  in  Ceylon,  although  perhaps  hardly  more 
advanced.  Instruction  is  given  in  connexion  with 
all  the  monasteries  by  the  senior  monk  hpo7igyi, 
a  title  frequently  given  by  courtesy  to  all  monks 
in  Burma,  but  properly  restricted  to  the  senior 
monks  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing ;  from 
among  these  the  abbot  or  head  of  the  monastery  is 
selected,  and  is  known  as  sayadaw,  '  royal  teacher ' ; 
and  he  is  assisted  usually  by  one  or  more  pro- 
bationers, u^asins,  nnordained  monks  who  are 
still  in  their  novitiate.  Before  the  country 
came  under  British  control,  with  the  consequent 
establishment  of  a  system  of  independent  ver- 
nacular schools  under  lay  teachers,  the  whole 
male  poi)uIation  of  Burma  passed  through  the 
monasteries,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time  received  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
monks.  Every  Burmese  boy  entered  the  kyaung, 
or  monastic  school,  at  an  early  age,  and  remained 
for  some  years  resident  in  the  monastery.  If  it 
was  intended  that  he  should  return  to  the  life  of 
a  layman,  he  left  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
earlier,  having,  in  addition  to  religious  instruction, 
been  taught  reading  and  writing  and  the  elemen- 
tary rales  of  arithmetic.  The  bovs  who  were 
designed  for  a  monastic  life  remained  permanently 
in  the  monasteries,  and  received  further  instruc- 
tion in  the  Vinaya  and  Abhidharma,  and  later 
also  in  the  Suttas.  In  the  ordinary  curriculum 
the  religious  teaching  was  confined  to  the  life  and 
sayings  of  Gantaina  and  the  stories  of  his  previous 
existences  (Zats,  '  Jataka-s ') ;  the  latter  were  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  also  a  few  simple  prayers 
and  hymns  of  praise  in  Pali. 

The  establishment  of  Government  and  mission 
schools  has  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  boys 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  monastery  schools; 
and  of  those  who  have  never  been  resident  in  the 
hyaunga,  but  have  received  their  entire  educa- 
tion in  other  inxtitutions,  it  is  generally  true  that 
through  life  their  knowledge  of,  and  attachment 


to,  Buddhist  rule  and  doctrine  are  of  a  much  less 
marked  character  than  is  the  case  with  most  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  In  some  instances  also 
the  kyaung  serves  the  purpose  of  a  preparatory 
discipline,  and  after  three  or  four  years  at  the 
monastery  the  boys  pass  on  to  complete  their 
education  at  a  school  under  Government  or  mission 
control.  It  is  still  true,  liowever,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  owe  their  training  and 
knowledge  to  the  monsisteries.  The  last  Census 
Keport  states  that  95  per  cent  of  the  whole  male 
population  of  the  country  is  literate,  and  this 
result  must  be  ascribed  almost  entirely  to  the  mon- 
astic teaching.  Within  recent  years  attempts 
have  been  made  from  without  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  monastic  schools,  and  those  that  have  been 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  Government  in- 
spection and  accept  the  Government  conditions 
and  code  have  been  placed  on  the  list  for  a  grant- 
in-aid.  These  overtures,  however,  have  been  re- 
ceived with  a  measure  of  reluctance  and  suspicion  ; 
and  no  great  progress  has  been  made.  As  in 
Ceylon,  and  under  the  influence  of  similar  motives, 
a  few  independent  Buddhist  schools  have  been 
founded  on  native  initiative,  where  instruction  in 
Buddhist  doctrine  and  practice  takes  the  place  of 
the  Christian  teaching  in  the  schools  established 
by  missionary  agencies. 

That  the  general  ell'ect  upon  the  Burmese  nation 
of  the  monastic  instruction  in  the  past  has  been 
beneficial  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  results 
of  the  system  were  twofold.  Although  the  teach- 
ing was  very  elementary,  and,  as  regards  the  lay 
portion  of  the  population,  ceased  at  an  early  age, 
it  nevertheless  imparted  a  character  and  tone  of 
literacy,  and  placed  the  whole  people  on  a  higher 
level  of  interest  and  knowledge.  No  Burman  need 
be,  or  as  a  rule  was,  entirely  ignorant.  He  was  at 
least  able  to  read  and  write.  A  nd  thereby,  both  by 
the  mental  discipline  and  by  the  stimulus  to  sym- 
pathy and  thought,  his  outlook  was  widened  and 
opportunities  were  aflbrded  of  further  development 
of  mind  and  character.  The  cumulative  effect  of  a 
universal  training  in  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
}>erpetuated  and  enforced  by  custom  and  religious 
sanction  through  many  generations,  although  it 
might  not  carry  the  individual  very  far,  could  not 
but  exercise  a  broadening  and  elevating  influence 
upon  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  Burman  stands, 
and  has  stood,  on  a  high  level  as  compared  with 
most  of  the  surrounding  peoples  who  are  probably 
of  the  same  origin  and  kin.  And  it  is  reasonable  to 
place  a  part  at  least  of  his  progress  and  superiority 
to  the  credit  of  his  schools. 

The  second  result  has  been  on  the  side  of  ethics 
and  religion.  The  teaching  of  the  monastic  schools 
has  tended  powerfully  to  the  support  of  the  national 
Buddhist  faith.  Every  Burmese  boy  was  instructed 
in  the  history  and  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and  left 
school  with  a  more  or  less  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  his  religion,  and  a  reverence  for 
its  ideals.  The  'three  jewels' — the  Buddha,  the 
Law,  and  the  Community  (Buddha,  Dharma, 
Sangha) — represented  a  reality  to  him ;  and  hia 
symiiatliies  and  interest  were  enlisted  at  the  most 
impressionable  age  in  favour  of  the  interpretation 
of  life  and  duty  which  Buddhism  offered.  The  hold 
of  the  Buddliist  religion  upon  the  heart  and  thought 
of  the  people  has  been  very  greatly  strengthened 
thereby,  and  the  faith  itself  preserved  in  compara- 
tive purity.  Morally  the  teaching  has  not  iMjrhaps 
exercised  the  restraining  influence  that  miglit  have 
been  expected.  At  the  present  day  the  evil  ex- 
ample and  the  low  standard  of  living  of  many  of 
the  monks  counteract  the  good  effects  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  lofty  theory  and 
precepts  of  etliics  which  Buddhism  inculcates.  It 
I  is  )>robable  that  in  eaily  times  the  moral  power  of 
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the  religious  teaching  of  the  schools  was  greater, 
less  embarrassed  and  thwarted  by  the  inconsistent 
lives  of  the  monks  themselves.  It  has,  more- 
over, been  preservative  of  much  that  is  good  in 
the  national  life,  and  through  all  has  declared  a 
standard  of  cornet  living,  and  has  promoted  and 
maintained  a  national  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Until  the  establishment  of  British  rule  no  sys- 
tematic instruction  was  provided  for  Burmese 
girls,  as  for  the  boys  in  the  monastic  schools. 
Nunneries,  however,  existed,  and  an  order  of 
nnns,  methilah,  but  they  were  comparatively  few 
in  number  and  of  little  knowledge  or  influence. 
Part  of  their  duty  was  to  visit  the  women  in  their 
homes  and  give  religious  teaching.  In  a  few  in- 
stances also  schools  on  a  small  scale  were  estab- 
lished in  connexion  with  the  nunneries,  where  an 
elementary  education  was  offered  on  similar  lines 
to  that  of  the  monasteries.  There  was  no  regular 
system,  however,  and  it  appears  to  have  depended 
on  the  inclination  or  caprice  of  the  nuns  them- 
selves whether  any  teaching  work  was  undertaken. 
Little  is  done  in  this  direction  at  the  present 
time.  Since  the  introduction  of  British  Govern- 
ment, lay  schools  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys  h.ive 
been  established  in  considerable  numbers  under 
native  Buddhist  auspices,  and  these  are  found 
frequently  in  competition  with  the  Government  or 
mission  schools.  The  work  done  in  them  is  of  a 
similar  character,  and  the  curriculum  is  the  same 
as  in  the  schools  for  boys.  The  standard  also  of 
effectiveness  is  being  raised  under  the  stimulus  of 
competition  and  the  influence  of  example,  and 
in  larger  numbers  the  teachers  employed  are  of 
certificated  rank. 

3.  In  Annam  and  Cochin  China  native  schools 
are  found  widely  distributed  in  some  instances, 
but  apparently  they  have  had  no  direct  relation 
to  Buddhism.  In  Sikkim  also  and  the  Buddhist 
States  on  the  north  and  north-east  border  of  India 
the  monks  occasionally  undertake  the  duty  of 
giving  instruction,  or  gather  around  them  a  few 
pupils  as  opportunity  offers.  There  exists,  how- 
ever, no  system  or  rule,  and  the  occasional  prac- 
tice can  hardly  be  regarded  as  having  exercised 
any  appreciable  influence  on  the  character  or 
capacity  of  the  people. 

4.  China.— The  Buddhist  zeal  for  learning,  which 
was  dominant  in  China  in  the  early  centuries,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  lost  at  the  present 
time.  The  monks  themselves  are  almost  without 
exception  uneducated  and  ignorant  men,  who  are 
not  held  in  any  respect  by  the  people,  and  are 
incapable  of  giving  instruction  in  any  real  sense 
of  the  term,  even  if  they  possessed  the  will.  There 
are,  therefore,  no  native  Buddhist  schools  in  which 
a  directed  and  definite  attempt  might  be  made  to 
inculcate  the  principles  of  religion  or  to  spread 
knowledge.  The  education  of  the  country  is  en- 
tirely Confucian  and  based  upon  Confucian  ideals 
(see  Education  [Chinese]),  with  which  the  Bud- 
dhist monks  have  no  concern ;  and  the  children 
trained  in  the  national  schools  learn  to  regard 
the  monks  with  indiflerence  and  even  contempt. 
Within  recent  years  large  numbers  of  the  monas- 
teries have  been  reclaimed  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, to  be  used  as  secular  schools  on  modem 
lines,  and  the  monks  have  been  ejected. 

Within  the  monasteries  also  the  training  given 
to  the  novices  has  been  of  the  scantiest  descrip- 
tion, and  confined  to  almost  elementary  necessities. 
For  the  most  part  the  pupils  who  entered  the 
monasteries  with  a  view  to  the  monastic  life  were 
drawn  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  population. 
They  were,  therefore,  as  a  rule  possessed  of  little 
aptitude  or  desire  for  learning.  The  usual  vows 
are  imposed,  and  the  pupils  are  then  taught  by 


the  abbot  or  senior  monk  suflicient  to  enable  them 
to  take  their  part  in  the  general  services  and  ritual 
of  the  monastery  and  in  the  recitation  of  masses. 
Beyond  this  the  training  seems  never  to  go. 
The  result  has  been,  and  is,  that  among  a  nation 
by  whom  learning  is  held  in  high  honour  the  Bud- 
dhist monks  as  a  class  are  despised,  and  they 
exercise  no  influence  for  good.  Buddhist  nun- 
neries also  exist ;  but  the  nuns  no  more  command 
the  respect  of  the  people  in  general  than  do  the 
monks.  Novices  are  received  in  the  temples  and 
undergo  the  usual  ceremonies  of  initiation,  with 
shaving  of  the  head ;  but  no  schools  for  girls  are 
found  in  connexion  with  them,  nor  are  any  of  the 
nuns  definitely  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Chinese  Buddhist 
literature  on  the  part  of  some  native  scholars  is 
due  almost  entirely,  as  in  Ceylon,  to  example  and 
incentive  from  the  West.  The  literature  is  very 
extensive,  and  consists  of  translations  of  sacred 
books  made  from  the  Sanskrit  or  Pali,  of  many  of 
which  the  originals  are  no  longer  extant.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  value  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Buddhist  doctrine  ;  but  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  the  Chinese  people  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  Confucian  Classics,  and  has 
exercised  no  educative  influence  upon  the  nation 
at  large,  or  been  a  source  of  moral  or  religious 
progress  of  any  kind.  Buddhism  in  China,  in 
contrast  to  its  attitude  and  standing  in  some  other 
countries,  seems  to  have  been  overcome  by  mental 
and  spiritual  inertness  and  lethargy,  and  to  have 
long  ceased  to  be  an  element  of  account  in  the 
intellectual  life  and  history  of  the  nation. 

It  is  not  without  interest,  also,  to  note  that  the 
defective  condition  of  Buddhism  in  China  has 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  some  of  the  more  active 
and  spiritually  minded  Buddhist  churches  of  Japan. 
Proposals  have  been  made  to  send  Buddhist  mis- 
sionaries from  Japan  to  open  Buddhist  mission 
schools  in  China,  where  a  free  training  should  be 
given  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  with  the  object 
not  only  of  extending  a  true  knowledge  of  Bud- 
dhist principles  and  teaching,  but  of  promoting 
civilization  and  education  in  general.  It  is  very 
probable  that  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  the  newly 
awakened  readiness  in  China  to  admit  Western 
learning  and  instruction  from  without  will  show 
itself  in  a  revived  interest  in  and  appreciation  of 
a  faith  to  which  the  people  and  land  have  owed 
much  in  the  past,  and  the  present  atrophy  and 
neglect  bo  followed  by  a  period  of  awakening  and 
activity. 

5.  Japan. — In  the  larger  sense  of  the  term, 
Japan  owes  more  educationally  to  Buddhist  in- 
fluence and  instruction  than  perhaps  any  other 
nation,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Bur- 
mese ;  and  the  Japanese  have  shown  greater 
power  of  assimilation  of  teaching  and  example, 
tx)th  intellectual  and  moral.  B.  H.  Chamberlain, 
whose  knowledge  of  '  Things  Japanese '  was  un- 
rivalled, writes  : 

'  All  ediioation  was  for  centuries  in  Buddhist  hands;  Bud- 
dhism introduced  art,  introduced  medicine,  moulded  the  folk- 
lore of  the  country,  created  its  dramatic  poetry,  deeply 
influenced  politics  and  every  sphere  of  social  and  intellectual 
activity.  In  a  word.  Buddhism  was  the  teacher  under  whose 
instruction  the  nation  grew  up.'  1 

The  same  writer  adds  that  Japanese  scholars 
are  usually  forgetful  of  tlie  fact  of^  the  paramount 
influence  of  Buddhism  during  the  early  and  forma- 
tive centuries  of  the  national  life.  That  influ- 
ence has  been  deep  and  strong  and  lasting.  And, 
although  Buddliism  as  a  religion  was  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed  in  Japan  forty  years  ago 
in  favour  of  Shintoisra,  its  moral  teaching  and 
ideals,  which  are  those  of  the  Mahayana  school, 
remain  effective,  and  are  probably  increasing  their 
1  Things  Japanese  3,  I^ndon,  1898,  p.  71 1. 
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hold  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  thoui^lit- 
fnl  minds  of  the  nation.  As  a  formal  religion. 
Buddhism  is  now  to  a  considerable  extent  ignored 
in  Japan,  and  is  not  likely  to  re-assert  an  extended 
sway.  During  the  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries, 
however,  of  her  more  or  less  continuous  ascend- 
ancy, the  Buddhist  missionaries  were  the  in- 
structors of  the  nation  in  every  department  of 
learning,  and  the  leaders  in  all  progress  ;  and  they 
have  left  a  deep  and  permanent  mark  upon  almost 
every  department  of  the  national  life.  In  no 
country,  not  even  in  Ceylon  or  Burma,  has  Bud- 
dhinm  had  a  greater  opportunity,  or  mode  a  more 
ett'ective  and,  on  the  whole,  beneticent  use  of  tlie 
opportunity  put  into  her  bands. 

The  details  of  the  educational  history  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
or  of  documentary  records.  Buddhism  was  intro- 
duced into  Japan  from  Korea  in  the  middle  of  the 
6th  cent.  ;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Korean  monks  took  a  large  part  in  the  preaching 
and  dissemination  of  Buddhist  principles.  Korean 
civilization  was  itself,  however,  of  Chinese  origin, 
and  was  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  exotic.  Al- 
though it  entered  Japan  by  way  of  Korea,  it  was 
essentially  Chinese  in  method  and  character,  and 
Chinese  teachers  took  the  lead  in  conveying  to  the 
people  both  the  Buddhist  religion  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  it  had  made 
its  own  in  the  land  from  which  it  was  derived. 
What  might  have  been  the  effect  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  civilization  apart  from  the  refining 
and  gentle  influence  of  Buddliist  teaching  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.  The  two  were  intimately 
conjoined.  And  the  latter  was  the  agent  or 
medium  through  which  the  former  reached  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  moulded  their  habits 
and  lives. 

Before  the  opening  of  Japan  there  existed 
schools  taught  by  the  monks,  known  as  (era- 
koya,  '  temple-huts.'  They  were  not  universal, 
or  in  connexion  with  every  monastery ;  but  that 
they  were  to  be  found  in  effective  working  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  male  population  were  able  to  read. 
Attendance  at  these  schools  was  entirely  volun- 
tary, and  it  is  probable  that  the  education  given 
did  not,  in  the  country  districts  at  least,  go  much 
beyond  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing. 
There  were  also  schools  open  for  girls,  which 
were,  it  may  be  assumed,  always  under  the  direc- 
tion of  nuns.  As  a  result  of  these  schools  a  large 
proportion  of  the  women  tuder  the  old  regime  in 
Japian  were  literate  in  the  sense  of  being  able 
to  read.  In  more  recent  times  the  system  of 
national  education,  with  compulsory  attendance 
in  the  primary  grade  schools  from  the  age  of  six 
to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  has  for  the  most  part 
superseded  these  schools,  which  find  it  ditficult 
to  maintain  themselves  in  competition  with  the 
Government  institutions.  A  few  remain,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes ;  and  some 
Buddhist  schools  of  a  higher  grade  have  been 
established,  supported  by  private  interest  and 
contributions.  In  these  lay  teachers  are  employed 
as  well  as  monks.  The  total  number,  however, 
is  small,  and  their  influence  upon  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  country  is  very  restricted ;  for  the 
Government  system  is  so  complete  in  its  provision 
for  education,  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest 
University  and  post-graduate  requirements,  that 
there  is  little  room  or  opportunity  for  private 
enterprise.  The  curriculum  of  the  schools  in 
secular  subjects  conforms  to  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment regulations.  In  addition,  Buddhist  doctrine 
is  taught — urobably  in  no  instance  to  any  great 
extent— and  the  principles  of  Buddhi.st  morality 
we  inculcated.     There  are  also  a  few  girls'  schools 


of  this  class,  but  they  have  little  o*  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nunneries,  and  the  nuns  do  not  teach  in 
them. 

In  all  the  monasteries,  provision  is  made  for  the 
training  of  the  younger  monks  in  Buddhist  doc- 
trine and  practice.  IMie  sacred  books  are  studied 
and  expounded,  and  the  principles  of  the  faith  ex- 
plained and  enforced.  Many  of  the  monks  are 
men  of  considerable  learning  as  well  as  of  piety. 
An  increasing  interest  also  is  taken  in  the  history 
and  tenets  of  the  various  sects  ;  and  in  no  direc- 
tion has  the  tendency  to  a  religions  revival  shown 
itself  more  clearly  than  in  the  emphasb  laid  upon 
the  devotional  and  spiritual  element  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Buddhist  books.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts there  has  been  little  movement  or  awakening 
of  interest.  In  the  larger  towns,  however,  partly 
no  doubt  with  the  polemical  aim  of  counterworking 
Christian  teaching  and  the  influence  of  Christian 
missionary  schools,  a  considerable  increase  of  zeal 
and  activity  has  been  manifest,  which  endeavours 
by  direct  instruction,  as  well  as  by  the  Press,  to 
confirm  the  principles  of  the  faith  m  the  minds  of 
the  people.  And  the  monasteries  have  become, 
at  least  in  some  instances,  centres  of  religious 
thought  and  of  a  real  literary  culture,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  influence  on  the  nation. 

Buddhist  Kindergarten  schools  also  exist,  but  in 
no  great  numbers.  The  suggestion  of  these  has 
been  adopted  from  the  Christian  missionary  insti- 
tutions, and  both  in  form  and  methods  the  model 
of  the  latter  has  been  followed.  Within  the  limits 
of  age  and  training  there  is  naturally  hardly  any 
opportunity  for  distinctively  Buddhist  teaching, 
although  the  schools  are  under  Bnddhist  control. 
In  some  instances  Christian  instructors  have  been 
employed,  in  view  of  their  superior  technical 
capacity  and  knowledge. 

0.  Korea,  etc. — In  countries  where  Buddhism 
has  been  a  secondary  influence,  at  least  in  recent 
times,  as  in  Tibet,  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  Mon- 
golia, it  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  much  of 
educational  practice  and  the  teaching  of  the  young, 
where  this  has  been  carried  out  at  all,  has  been  due 
to  Buddhist  example  and  effort.  Training  in  doc- 
trine and  ritual  is  always  given  in  the  monasteries 
to  the  younger  monks  and  novices,  and  usually 
includes  a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  elements  of 
reading  and  writing.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  in 
any  of  these  lands  the  education  was  carried  beyond 
the  most  elementary  stage.  During  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Buddhism  in  Korea,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  to  the  end  of  the  14th  cent, 
of  our  era,  all  learning  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks,  and  politically,  as  well  as 
ecclesiastically,  their  influence  was  dominant. 
They  cultivated  the  sciences  and  shared  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  using  the  power  and 
prestige  of  knowledge  to  secure  temporal  advance- 
ment. There  was  no  attempt,  however,  to  extend 
the  advantages  of  learning  to  the  laity,  or  any 
evidence  that  the  schools  of  the  monasteries  were 
open  to  others  than  the  resident  monks  and 
novices.  In  Siam  also  learning  was  cultivated, 
and  in  recent  years  has  revived  under  royal  patron- 
age. It  was  confined,  however,  to  a  minority ; 
and  its  influence  upon  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
small,  although  it  undoubtedly  tended,  as  in 
Burma,  to  the  preservation  of  Buddhism  as  the 
national  religion  and  a  permanent  force  in  the 
national  life.  Astrology  and  magic  also  in  some 
instances,  especially  in  Tibet,  have  entered  into 
the  curriculum.  But  the  introduction  of  these  has 
been  due  not  to  Buddhism  but  to  the  primitive 
Nature  or  other  worship  upon  which  Buddhist 
forms  and  doctrine  were  imposed. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  did  not 
exist  in  any  of  these  countries  a  system  of  eduoa- 
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tion  for  the  Buddhisfc  laity.  Individual  monks 
might,  and  probably  did,  gather  around  them  a 
few  pupils,  to  whom  of  their  own  free  will  they 
imparted  elementary  instruction,  teaching  them 
out  of  the  limited  store  of  their  own  knowledge. 
The  practice,  however,  was  infieqnent,  and  seems 
to  have  entirely  died  out.  The  almost  universal 
condition  of  comparative  ignorance  and  neglect  is, 
indeed,  in  striking  and  not  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
habit  and  life  of  the  early  centuries,  when,  in 
Central  Asia  at  least,  the  Chinese  travellers  make 
reference  to  a  stirring  intellectual  life  in  the  large 
cities,  and  monastic  establishments  on  a  consider- 
able scale  with  eager  students  of  the  Buddhist 
writings.  It  is  evident  that  the  influence  of 
Buddhism  was  at  that  time  much  greater  than  at 
the  present  day,  and  was  exerted  in  the  direction 
of  literary  culture  and  pursuits.  Recent  discoveries 
by  M.  Aurel  Stein  and  others  have  tended  to  cor- 
roborate the  Chinese  accounts  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Buddhist  faith. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  survey  of  the 
whole  is  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Burma, 
the  early  efforts  of  Buddhism  for  the  promotion  of 
educational  training  and  advancement  have  not 
been  maintained.  Japan  ranks  next  to  Burma  in 
regard  to  the  degree  in  which  Buddhist  discipline 
and  intellectual  training  have  continued  to  exercise 
a  real  influence  upon  the  general  population  ;  and 
it  is  far  in  advance  of  Burma  in  the  richness  and 
variety  of  its  intellectual  interest.  Ceylon  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  antagonistic  influence  of  the 
religions  of  India  ;  bnt  partly  for  that  reason, 
partly  in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  the  West, 
Buddhism  is  there  making  a  great  eflbrt  to  free 
itself  from  foreign  admixture,  to  re-establish  the 
purity  of  its  own  teaching,  and  to  keep  and 
strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  thought  and  training 
of  the  young.  It  is,  indeed,  too  early  as  yet  to 
determine,  or  even  to  forecast,  what  the  eflect  will 
be  of  the  religious  revival  within  Buddhism.  It  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  after  a  long  period  of 
stagnation  and  decay  there  is  an  almost  universal 
awakening  on  the  part  of  Buddhists  themselves  to 
an  interest  in  their  own  history  and  doctrines,  and 
a  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  and  even 
for  its  extension  amongst  foreign  peoples.  Nor 
is  the  movement  by  any  means  contined  in  the 
East  to  Buddhism  alone.  The  efforts  of  the  latter, 
however,  are  more  markedly  on  the  lines  of  a 
literary  culture  and  the  education  of  the  mind 
and  thought.  Such  an  appeal,  made  on  behalf 
of  an  ancient  faith  with  a  widely  renowned  and 
honourable  past,  cannot  fail  to  command  sym- 
pathy and  respect,  even  among  those  who  believe 
that  the  practice  and  discipline  of  the  faith  are 
inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
and  its  teaching  out  of  harmony  with  the  highest 
truth. 

LlTERATTRg.— There  is  not  much  literature  that  can  be  cited 
upon  the  subject  of  education  in  Buddhism,  and  there  is  no 
worlc  that  attempts  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  whole.  The 
narratives  of  the  Chinese  monks  have  all  been  translated  into 
English  as  follows:  Fa-Hien,  Record  0/ Buddhistic  Kingdoms, 
tr.  J.  Legge,  Oxford,  18S6 ;  Hiuen  Tsiang,  Si-yu-ki,  BuMhist 
Remrdt  0/  the  Western  World,  tr.  8.  Beal,  2  vols.,  London, 
1B06,  also  Yuan  Chwang'i  Trattele  in  India,  tr.  T.  Walters, 
2  vols.,  London,  1904-1905  ;  I-Tsingr,  A  Record  0/  the  Buddhist 
ReHtjion,  tr.  J.  Takakusu,  Oxford,  1898.  Works  on  Buddhism 
in  the  various  countries  usually  contain  more  or  less  detailed 
reference  to  the  training  of  the  monks,  e.g.,  R.  S.  Copleston, 
Buddhitmin  Uagadha  and  Ceylim^,  Ixjndon,  1908,  pts.  v.  and 
vl. ;  H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  Strassliurg,  1896, 

K.  78-85  ;  Sbway  Yoe,  The  Burman,  his  Life  and  Notions^, 
ndon,  1910,  chs.  iv.,  xii.,  xiii. ;  H.  Hackmann,  Buddhism  as 
a  Reliflion,  Ixmdon,  1910,  passim;  W.  E.  Griffis,  Corea,  the 
Hermit  HationT,  London,  1906;  J.  H.  Langford,  Story  of 
Korea,  London,  1911 ;  M.  Aorel  Stein,  Ancient  Khotan, 
Oxford,  1907,  and  Ruiris  of  Desert  Cathay,  London,  1912.  The 
recent  policy  and  practice  of  education  in  Japan  are  most  fully 
expounded  by  Baron  Kiknchi,  Japanese  Education,  London, 
1909,  where  will  be  found  also  references  to  earlier  practice, 
p.  S3,  chs.  I.,  xiii.,  etc    The  OovemmenU  of  Ceylon,  Burma, 


and  Japan  issue  annual  reports  on  education,  which  are  the 
authoritative  statements  in  the  several  countries.  See  also  the 
artt.  on  Bdrua  akd  Assam  (Buddhism  in),  Cevlon  BuDDUieu, 
China  (Buddhism  in),  etc.  A.  S,  GeDEN. 

EDUCATION  (Chinese). — As  no  nation  can 
vie  with  China  in  the  alleged  antiquity  of  her 
literary  origins,  so  perhaps  no  nation  surpasses  her 
in  the  importance  attached  throughout  her  history 
to  education. 

'  If  he  [a  ruler]  wish  to  transform  the  people  and  to  perfect 
their  manners  and  customs,  must  he  not  start  from  the  lessons 
of  the  school?  The  jade  uncut  will  not  form  a  vessel  for  use  ; 
and,  if  men  do  not  learn,  they  do  not  know  the  way  (in  which 
they  should  go).  On  this  account  the  ancient  kings,  when 
establishing  states  and  governing  the  people,  made  instruction 
and  schools  a  primary  object' (Li  Chi,  xvi.  If.  [SBE  xxviii. 
82]).  'Without  education  the  nature  deteriorates.'  'It  in  youth 
one  does  not  learn,  how  will  he  do  when  he  is  old?'  (Three 
Character  Classic), 

From  these  quotations  it  is  already  evident  that, 
as  is  right,  education  is  taken  to  mean  more  than 
the  imparting  of  knowledge.  Its  aim  is  the  forma- 
tion of  character  so  as  to  flt  a  man  to  play  his  part 
in  society,  and  more  particularly  in  State  employ- 
ment. Previous  to  the  T'ang  dynasty  (A.D.  618), 
'letters  were  valued  solely  as  an  aid  to  politics, 
and  scholarship  as  a  proof  of  qualification  for  civil 
employment' ;  and,  if  in  later  times  '  letters  began 
to  assume  the  position  of  a  final  cause,'  still  civil 
employment  was  the  incentive  proposed.  Of  the 
four  classes  into  which  Chinese  society  is  divided 
— scholars,  agriculturists,  artisans,  and  traders — 
scholars  take  precedence.  But  for  the  word  trans- 
lated '  scholar '  the  dictionaries  give  the  meanings 
'ofiicer,  soldier,  minister,  learned  man,  scholar, 
gentleman  ' ;  and  '  gentleman '  perhaps  best  covers 
all  that  a  Chinese  scholar  should  be.  The  ideal 
scholar  is  thus  described  : 

*  Early  and  late  he  [the  scholar]  studies  with  energy,  waiting 
to  be  questioned.  .  .  .  The  scholar's  garments  and  cap  are  aU 
fitting  and  becoming;  he  is  careful  in  his  undertakmgs  and 
doings ;  ...  he  seems  to  have  a  difficulty  in  advancing,  but 
retires  with  ease  and  readiness  ;  and  he  has  a  shrinking  appear- 
ance, as  if  wanting  in  power.'  He  guards  against  death,  that 
he  may  be  in  waiting  for  whatever  he  may  be  called  to ;  he 
attends  well  to  his  person,  that  he  may  be  ready  for  action. 
'  With  the  scholar  friendly  relations  may  be  cultivated,  but  no 
attempt  must  be  made  to  constrain  him  ;  ...  he  may  be  killed, 
but  he  cannot  be  disgraced  :  .  .  .  he  may  be  gently  admonished 
of  his  errors  and  failings,  but  he  should  not  have  them  enumer- 
ated to  him  to  his  face.  The  scholar  considers  leal.heartedness 
and  ^ood  faith  to  be  his  coat-of-mail  and  helmet ;  propriety 
and  righteousness  to  be  his  shield  and  buckler;  he  walks  along, 
bearing  aloft  over  his  head  benevolence ;  he  dwells,  holding 
righteousness  in  his  arms  before  him  ;  the  government  may  be 
violently  oppressive,  but  he  does  not  change  his  course — such 
is  the  way  in  which  he  maintains  himself.  ...  If  the  ruler 
respond  to  him,  he  does  not  dare  to  have  any  hesitation  (in 
accepting  office);  if  he  do  not  respond,  he  does  not  have 
recourse  to  flattery.  .  .  .  The  scholar  lives  and  has  his  associa- 
tions with  men  of  the  present  day,  but  the  men  of  antiquity 
are  the  subjects  of  his  study,  .  .  .  The  scholar  learns  exten- 
sively, but  never  allows  his  researches  to  come  to  an  end  ;  he 
does  what  he  does  with  all  his  might,  but  he  is  never  weary. 
.  .  .  The  scholar,  when  he  hears  what  is  good,  tells  it  to  (his 
friends) ;  and,  when  he  sees  what  is  good,  shows  it  to  them. 
.  .  .'  Gentleness  and  goodness,  respect  and  attention,  generosity 
and  large-mindedness,  humility  and  courtesy,  the  rules  of  cere- 
mony, sinking,  and  music,  these  are  the  qualiflcations  and 
manifestations  of  humanity.  '  The  scholar  possesses  all  these 
qualities  in  union,  and  has  them,  and  still  he  will  not  venture 
to  claim  a  perfect  humanity  on  account  of  them— such  is  the 
honour  (he  feels  for  its  ideal),  and  the  humility  (with  which)  he 
declines  It  (for  himself).  The  scholar  is  not  cast  down,  or  cut 
from  his  root,  by  poverty  and  mean  condition  ;  he  is  not  elated 
or  exhausted  by  riches  and  noble  condition.  .  .  .  Hence  he  is 
styled  a  scholar '  (Li  Chi,  xxxviii.  3-19  [SBE  xxviii.  403-409]). 
Such  a  sketch  sliows  us  the  ethos  of  Chinese  edu- 
cation, and  is  the  more  interesting  as  purporting 
to  come  from  Confucius  himself. 

In  very  ancient  times  there  was  an  official  whose 
title  has  been  translated  'Minister  of  Instruction.' 
His  functions,  as  summarized  by  J.  Legge,  were 
to  teach  the  multitudes  'all  moral  and  social  duties, 
how  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  men  living 
and  dead,  and  to  spiritual  beings'  (,SB£!  xxvii. 
2.31  n.).  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  discover 
through  what  machinery  he  discharged  tliese 
functions.     The   most  vivid  glimpse  we  get   of 
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ancient  education  is  in  the  Analects,  which  records 
the  intercourse  between  Confucius  and  his  disciples. 
In  his  22nd  year  Confucius  came  forward  as  a  public 
teacher.  He  taught  all  who,  attracted  by  his 
reputation,  were  willing  and  able  to  receive  his 
instructions,  however  small  the  foe  they  could 
afford.  His  school  was  peripatetic,  and  the  teach- 
ing conversational.  Its  note  is  struck  in  the  open- 
ing sentences  of  the  Analects:  'The  Master  said, 
Is  it  not  pleasant  to  learn  with  a  constant  per- 
severance and  application  ?  Is  it  not  delightful  to 
have  friends  (fellow-students)  coming  from  di.stant 
quarters?'  His  themes  were  the  Book  of  Poetry, 
the  Book  of  History,  and  the  maintenance  of  tne 
Kules  of  Propriety.  He  taught  ethics,  devotion  of 
soul,  and  truthfulness.  He  attached  great  import- 
ance to  the  ancient  poetrv  as  an  instrument  for 
stimulating  the  mind  and  assisting  in  self-con- 
templation, and  to  music,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
as  in  that  of  Plato,  could,  according  to  its  kind, 
either  deprave  or  correct  the  mind  (cf.  Shun  Tien, 
ch.  v.). 

Such  instruction  as  that  given  by  Confucius  to 
his  disciples  may  be  compared  with  tutorial  instruc- 
tion of  University  students,  and  implies  some  pre- 
liminary opportunities  of  learning.  We  find  sur- 
viving from  ancient  times  the  names  of  schools  of 
various  grades,  but  little  definite  can  be  learned  of 
their  organization  and  scope.  Perhaps  they  were 
only  for  the  children  of  men  of  rank,  though  they 
may  have  been  imitated  by  the  non-official  classes. 
Probably  in  those  early  times  education  was  left 
largely  to  private  enterprise,  as  it  has  been  in  later 
periods.  The  Sacred  Edict  expressly  commends 
the  founding  of  a  family  school.  A  wealthy  man 
may  invite  a  teacher  and  start  a  school  for  the 
children  of  himself  and  his  friends,  perhaps  even 
for  all  the  children  of  his  clan  or  village ;  or  a 
whole  village  may  unite  and  open  a  school,  the 
expenses  of  which  are  met  by  fees  or  by  a  contri- 
bution from  the  public  funds  of  the  village.  In 
the  larger  towns  colleges  may  be  started  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way.  Such  schools,  not  other- 
wse  graded  than  by  the  ability  of  their  teachers, 
have  Deen  the  nursery  of  all  China's  scholars. 
Home  education,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  im- 

f)arting  of  book-lore  by  parents  to  their  children, 
las  never  counted  for  much  in  China.  The  mothers 
of  China  are  for  the  most  part  too  ignorant  to  give 
instruction,  and,  even  where  the  same  reason  does 
not  hold  good  for  the  fathers,  still,  opinion  is 
rather  against  a  parent  acting  also  as  teacher 
(Mencius,  bk.  iv.  pt.  i.  ch.  18).  Home  influence, 
however,  does  count,  and  to  tell  a  child  that  he  has 
had  '  no  home  training '  is  reckoned  a  severe  rebuke 
by  reason  of  its  oblique  reflexion  on  his  parents. 
One  of  the  Odes  contains  the  lament  of  a  father 
over  his  indocile  son ;  in  another  it  is  said,  '  Our 
mother  is  wise  and  good ;  but  among  us  there  is 
none  good.' 

A  wen-known  anecdote  of  Mencius'  mother  both  exhibits  her 
solicitude  to  exert  a  rieht  influence  on  her  son's  character,  and 
dates  the  beginning  of  that  influence  in  his  pre-natal  days.  One 
day  Mencius  asked  his  mother  what  the  butcher  was  killing  pigs 
lor,  and  was  told  that  it  was  to  feed  him.  Her  conscience 
immediately  reproved  her  for  the  answer.  She  said  to  herself, 
'  While  I  was  carrying  this  boy  in  my  womb,  I  would  not  sit 
down  if  the  mat  was  not  placed  square,  and  I  ate  no  meat  which 
was  not  cut  properly— BO  I  taught  him  when  he  was  yet  unborn. 
And  now,  when  his  intelligence  is  ojwning,  1  am  deceiving  him 
—this  is  to  teach  him  untruthfulness.'  Accordingly  she  went 
to  the  butcher's  and  bought  a  piece  of  pork  for  Mencius. 

The  education  of  a  Chinese  youth  was  thus  left  to 
the  home,  and  to  what  s<;hools,  of  this  unofficial 
sort,  might  be  accessible  to  him.  But,  though  tliere 
have  been  no  Government  schools,  it  would  ill 
become  one  who  writes  from  the  Chao-Chow  IVe- 
fecture,  which  still  remembers  the  great  debt  it 
owes  to  Han  W6n-kung  (A.D.  768-824),  to  forget 
how  powerfully  education  in  any  district  may  be 


fostered  b^  an  intelligent  and  energetic  official.^. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  inttu-'- 
ence  of  the  Chinese  Governinont  has  not  ever  been 
effectively  in  favour  of  education.  That  influence 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  nation  through 
the  great  system  of  comi>ctitive  examinations. 
The  germ  of  the  system  may  be  found  in  the  post- 
official  examinations  already  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Shun  (2255  B.C.),  who  every  three  years 
examined  into  the  merits  of  those  holding  office 
under  him,  degrading  the  undeserving  and  pro- 
moting the  deserving  {Shun  Tien,  ch.  v.).  But 
in  its  development  this  post-official  examination 
system  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  pre-official. 
The  system  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  full 
development  in  the  Ming  period,  and  was  nntil 
recently  continued  under  the  Manchu  rule.  The 
whole  Empire  was  knit  together  in  a  great  net- 
work of  examinations  for  an  ascending  scale  of 
degrees,  hsiu-tsai,  cku-jen,  chin-shih,  held  periodi- 
cally in  each  county,  prefecture,  and  province,  and 
culminating  in  an  examination  for  admission  to 
the  Imperial  Academy  (Hanlin),  held  in  the  capital 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Emperor. 
To  the  lower  examinations  all  subjects  of  respect- 
able birth  were  admissible,  and  to  the  higher 
examinations  all  who  had  passed  the  lower.  In- 
deed, once  a  student  had,  by  passing  his  examina- 
tion, got  his  name  on  the  register  of  seliolars,  he 
was  bound  to  present  himself  periodically  at  the 
examinations  for  the  degrees  he  held,  even  though 
he  did  not  aspire  to  a  higher.' 

The  primary  object  of  this  system  of  examina- 
tions was  to  obtain  able  men  for  State  service. 
While  securing  this,  it  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
education,  but  at  the  same  time  reduced  it,  latterly 
at  least,  to  a  narrow  uniformity.  In  more  ancient 
times,  candidates  were  examined  in  the  rules  of 
propriety,  music,  archery,  horsemanship,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
such  subjects  as  law  and  military  science.  But 
latterly,  however  the  ancient  names  have  been 
retained,  what  has  been  sought  is  neither  varied 
accomplishment  nor  a  mass  of  acquired  knowledge, 
but  rather  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  books  and  an  exquisite  facility  in  Wen-li 
(the  literary  language)  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
together  with  skill  in  penmanship. 

A  boy  who  begins  to  attend  school — usually  at 
the  age  of  7  or  8 — enters  on  a  new  epoch  of  his  life, 
marked  by  the  bestowal  on  him  of  a  new  name 
chosen  by  his  teacher.  He  starts  at  once,  with 
loud-voiced  repetition,  to  memorize  the  books 
which  are  the  scholar's  equipment,  beginning  with 
the  Thousand  Character  Primer  or  the  Three 
Character  Classic,  and  passin"  on  to  the  more 
strictly  classical  books.  Not  till  the  memory  has 
been  well  drilled  is  a  beginning  made  in  explaining 
the  meaning  of  the  books  memorized,  the  explana- 
tion being  a  midrash  founded,  in  the  case  of  the 
classical  books,  on  the  commentaries  of  Chu  Hsi 
(A.D.  1130-1200).  The  neces.sity  of  such  explana- 
tion is  obvious  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Wen-li, 
in  which  the  books  studied  are  composed,  never 
has  been  a  vernacular  medium  anywhere  in  China 
at  any  time  of  her  history.  Pari  passu  with  liis 
reading,  the  pupil  is  taught  penman.ship  and  com- 
position in  all  the  approved  rhetorical  forms, 
specially  with  a  view  to  excelling  in  the  famous 
'Eight-legged  Essay.'  The  result  of  years  of  such 
training  is  the  production  of  a  ripe  Chraese  scholar, 
'  in  knowledge  a  chUd,  in  intellectual  force  a  giant, 
his  memory  prodigious,  his  apprehension  quick, 
and  his  taste  m  literary  matters  e.vquisite'  (Martin, 
Hanlin  Papers,  1st  ser.,  p.  38).  The  fact  already 
mentioned,  that  Wen-li  is  not  the  mother-tongue 

1  A  somewhat  parallel  8.vstem  of  examinations  for  degrees  in 
milit«rjr  subjects  needs  only  to  be  mentioned. 
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of  any  Chinaman,  helps  to  explain  why,  in  spite  of 
all  the  importance  attached  to  education,  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  China  is  so  high.  Martin 
estimated  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  can 
read  understandingly  is  not  more  than  1  in  20  for 
the  male  sex,  and  1  m  10.000  for  the  female.  Not 
even  in  China  are  all  boys  sent  to  school ;  stUl,  in 
deference  to  the  maxim  that  it  is  culpable  for  a 
father  to  bring  up  a  son  without  education,  even 
very  poor  parents  will  make  shift  to  send  their 
sons  to  school  for  a  year  or  two.  Unfortunately, 
what  is  acquired  in  that  time  is,  for  the  most  part, 
merely  the  ability  to  recognize  and  pronounce,  but 
not  to  understand,  a  number  of  characters  ;  and  to 
repeat  verbatim,  but  equally  without  understand- 
ing, some  portion  of  the  books  studied.  If  poverty 
then  compels  the  withdrawal  of  the  boy  from 
school,  the  knoivledge  acquired  is  apt  to  be  evan- 
escent, and  is  in  any  case  useless.  As  might  he 
expected,  however,  among  a  people  so  painstaking 
as  the  Chinese,  and  attaching  so  much  importance 
to  education,  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of 
learnin"  successfully  pursued  under  the  severest 
stress  of  poverty. 

In  considering  Chinese  psedawogics  we  must  never 
forget  the  underlying  psychology.  According  to 
the  orthodox  view,  human  nature  is  radically  good, 
and  is  corrupted,  not  by  the  breaking  out  of  an 
internal  taint,  but  by  external  infection.  This 
failure  to  reach  the  deep  root  of  evil  explains  the 
exaggerated  view  which  meets  us  everywhere  of 
the  power  of  example  and  of  instruction.  Refer- 
ence may  also  be  made  to  Mencius'  interesting 
discussion  of  the  passion  nature  (bk.  ii.  pt.  i.  ch.  2), 
and  to  the  account  given  by  Confucius  of  his  own 
intellectual  and  moral  development  [Anal.  ii.  4). 

In  educational  method  what  is  most  noticeable 
is  the  prominence  given  to  memory  discipline,  the 
effects  of  which  are  seen  not  only  in  the  frequent 
apt  quotation  of  classical  phrases,  but  in  a  perfect 

Elague  of  recondite  allusions.  Some  suggestive 
ints  as  to  method  are  found  in  Li  Chi,  xvi.  13 
{SBE  xxviii.  87) :  '  He  [the  skilful  teacher]  leads 
and  does  not  drag,  so  producing  harmony ;  he 
strengthens  and  docs  not  discourage,  so  making 
attainment  easy ;  he  opens  the  way  but  does  not 
conduct  to  the  end,  .so  making  (the  learner)  thought- 
ful.' The  catechetical  method  is  reversed,  the 
pupil  questioning  the  teacher,  who,  as  he  skilfully 
waits  to  be  questioned,  is  compared  to  a  bell  which 
gives  a  sound,  great  or  small,  corresponding  to  the 
hammer  with  wliich  it  is  struck.  If  the  pupils  are 
not  able  to  put  question!?,  the  master  should  put 
subjects  before  them  ;  and,  if  then  they  do  not  show 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  may  let  them 
alone.  So  we  lind  Confucius  saying,  '  When  I  have 
presented  one  comer  of  a  subject  to  any  one,  and 
lie  cannot  from  it  learn  the  other  three,  I  do  not 
repeat  my  lesson '  (Anal.  vii.  8). 

A  teacher's  position  is  regarded  with  respect,  and 
gives  him  great  authority  over  his  pupils  ;  and  the 
latter  are  supposed  to  cherish  a  life-long  deferential 
regard  for  their  teachers.  A  well-known  line  in 
the  Three  Character  Classic  gives  the  Chinese 
'  dominie '  sufficient  warrant  for  severity,  and  '  the 
cane  and  the  tlioms'  are  noted  as  part  of  the  awe- 
inspiring  apparatus  of  ancient  schools. 

What  has  been  said  has  reference  almost  exclus- 
ively to  boys.  A  girl  has  always  been  at  a  dis- 
count (Orfe«,  II.  iv.  5),  and  is  not  supposed  to  require 
book-lore.  According  to  the  Li  Chi,  it  was  sulli- 
cient  if  she  learned  pleasing  speech  and  manners, 
to  be  docile  and  obedient,  and  to  deal  with  hemp 
and  silk  and  viands.  The  Chinese  have  ever  been 
imitators  of  the  ancients,  and  female  literary  edu- 
cation has  therefore  been  neglected,  though,  of 
course,  literary  ladies  are  by  no  means  unknown. 

Of  more  informal  educational  influences  may  be 


mentioned  the  constant  is.sue  of  old  and  new  tracts, 
hortatoiy  and  dehortatory,  some  of  which,  such  as 
the  '  Family  Instructions  of  Chu  Tztt,  are  accepted 
as  .standard  works.  One  would  like  to  include 
that  solitary  example  of  Chinese  preaching,  the 
ofiicial  expositions  of  the  Sacred  Edict  on  the  1st 
and  15th  of  each  month ;  but  the  exposition  is  a 
formality,  and  its  influence  nil.  Of  the  Sacred 
Edict  itself  it  is  said  (Martin,  Hanlin  Papers,  2nd 
ser.,  p.  325)  that  'nothing,  since  the  discourses  of 
Mencins,  gives  us  a  better  view  of  the  kind  of 
morals  inculcated  by  the  head  of  the  nation.'  Of 
incalculable,  but  doubtless  great,  effect  in  mould- 
ing character  are  the  numerous  proverbs,  with 
their  pithy  statements  of  morality  and  prudence. 

The  present  condition  of  education  m  China  is 
very  diiferent  from  that  outlined  above.  Under 
the  new  regime,  which  may  be  conveniently  dated 
from  1902  (establishment  of  Ministry  of  Education  ; 
note  also  decree  of  Oct.  1905  abolishing  the  old 
system  of  examination  for  degrees),  the  Govern- 
ment has  issued  an  educational  programme,  with 
schools  of  all  grades  up  to  a  University.  The  pub- 
lished code  is  interesting  as  showing  what  is  aimed 
at,  but  has  less  in  it  that  is  peculiarly  Chinese, 
being  based  on  Western  systems.  One  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  wider  range  of  studies,  the  place 
given  to  ethics  and  to  physical  drill,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  female  education.  The  approved  lesson- 
books  also  indicate  an  advance  in  educational 
methods.  The  working  of  the  scheme  varies 
according  to  the  interest  of  the  officials  in  each 
locality.  There  is  an  inevitable  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  competent  teacliers,  so  that  we  find 
schools  well  equipped  with  apparatus  which  no  one 
can  use ;  and  further  obstacles  easily  arise  from 
the  fact  that  each  locality  has  to  bear  the  financial 
burden  of  its  own  schools.  But,  if  there  are  diffi- 
culties at  present,  still,  with  all  drawbacks,  the 
situation  is  full  of  promise ;  and  one  may  hope 
that,  when  things  have  settled  down  under  the 
republican  regime,  more  rapid  advance  will  be 
made  in  organizing  a  system  of  national  education. 
In  view  of  the  importance  in  education  of  the 
religious  element,  wnich  is  ill  provided  for  by  the 
teaching  of  ethics  supplemented  by  a  perfunctory 
worshij)  of  Confucius,  much  may  depend  on  the 
attitude  that  the  educational  authorities  take 
up  towards  Christian  pupils  and  teachers,  and 
towards  schools  under  Mission  auspices  which 
have  shown  the  way  and  are  still  in  the  front  rank. 
Existing  Mission  schools  of  all  grades  (if  they  are 
educationally  efficient)  and  the  projected  Christian 
University  may  be  most  useful,  directly  and  in- 
directly, even  though  they  fail  to  secure  recogni- 
tion as  part  of  the  Government  educational  system. 
And,  indeed,  in  complaining  of  the  non-recognition 
of  educational  institutions  under  foreign  control, 
and  teaching  a  religion  the  foreign  associations  of 
which  are  still  prominent,  it  is  easy  to  become 
unreasonably  forgetful  of  the  point  of  view  natur- 
ally taken  by  the  rulers  of  an  ancient  and  proud 
people  inspired  by  a  lately  awakened  patriotism. 

LiTERiTURK.— jTAf  Chinese  Classics  (tr.  by  Ijegge,  SBE  iii., 
xvi.,  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  Oxford,  1861  85)  ;  Morrison,  Diet.,  ed.  1815, 
i.  740,  s.v.  *  Hed' ;  Varii'tes  sinolofjiqties,  no.  5  :  *  Pratique  de« 
exainens  litWraires,'  Imprimerie  de  la  Mission  Catholique,  Siiang- 
iiai,  1894  ;  Martin,  Uanlin  Papers,  lat  ser.,  Ijondon,  1880,  2nd 
ser.,  Siian<,'iiai,  1894  ;  Graybill,  The  Educational  lie/min  in 
China,  Hongkong,  1911.  p.   J.   MaCLAGAN. 

EDUCATION  {Greeli).— Introductorif.— What 
form  education  took  in  the  first  period  of  Greek 
history,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  and,  even 
when  we  come  to  later  times,  our  information  is 
often  without  precise  dates.  Hut,  making  allowance 
for  that,  we  have  a  considerable  l)ody  of  ascertained 
facts  to  rely  on  for  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  cent. 
B.C.,  for  the  whole  of  the  5th,  and  for  the  4th  till 
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about  322,  the  year  of  Aristotle's  death.  With 
him  aincient  Greek  thought  and  ideals  ended ; 
though  the  spirit  of  the  Atlienian  system  of 
education  did  not  die,  but  was  destined  to  spread 
and  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  Rome  and 
in  other  cities  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

1.  Homeric  times. — Attempts  have  been  made 
to  picture  Greek  education  during  the  period  when 
the  Homeric  poems  arose  (850-750  B.C.).  The 
evidence  in  Homer,  however,  is  meagre,  and  any 
inferences  must  be  very  uncertain.  The  speeclies 
of  Achilles,  Nestor,  Odysseus,  and  other  heroes, 
with  their  perspicuous  argument,  their  repartee, 
irony,  and  pathos,  imply  that,  while  the  Iliad  was 
taking  shape,  orators  existed  who  could  speak, 
and  audiences  existed  who  could  appreciate  the 
spoken  word.  Phoenix  claims  (II.  ix.  443)  to  have 
taught  Achilles  to  be  a  speaker  of  words  and  a 
doer  of  deeds :  iiiBar  re  jyTtrfip  tfuvcu  rfnjKTTJpi  re 
tfyvr.  In  those  days,  however,  mental  culture 
came  mostly  from  singing  and  lyre-nlaying.  Bodily 
training  consisted  of  dancing,  wrestling,  swimming, 
running,  and  such  like ;  and  these  would  be 
acquired  chiefly  through  practice  with  comrades. 
By  precept  and  example,  the  fatlier  would  instil 
religion  and  morality  into  his  boys ;  wliile  the  girls 
would  learn  household  duties  and  the  rules  of  an 
upright  life  from  their  mother. 

2.  Dorian. — (a)  Crete. — '  In  the  normal  Greek 
conception,'  says  Jebb  (Attic  Orators,  1893,  ii.  14), 
'  Society  and  the  State  were  one.  The  man  had 
no  existence  apart  from  the  citizen.'  And,  as  an 
indigenous  type  of  education  inevitably  harmonizes 
with  the  national  ideal,  Greek  education  is  closely 
related  to  the  Greek  idea  of  citizenship.  Hence, 
to  take  one  aspect,  we  find  education  restricted  to 
the  free  population  possessing  full  civic  rights. 
Among  tlie  Dorians,  whether  in  Crete  or  in 
Lacedaemon,  all  whose  birth  entitled  them  to 
citizenship  were  bound  to  undergo  the  complete 
course  of  training.  In  Crete  the  males  of  a  certain 
number  of  families  shared  the  common  meals 
(drSpeIo=o-iw<riT(a)  in  a  common  dining-hall  (Aris- 
totle, Pol.  ii.  10.  3).  There  the  boys  of  those 
families  lived,  and  received  an  education  from 
observing  the  conduct  and  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  their  elders,  one  of  whom  was  the 
Tcuiovbuot,  or  superintendent  of  the  boys  of  that 
bouse  (AtheniBus,  143  E).  Scantily  clad  both 
summer  and  winter,  they  passed  through  a  hard 
training  to  teach  them  skill  and  endurance.  They 
were  exercised  in  gymnastics,  in  handling  the  bow 
and  other  weapons,  and  in  fighting — sometimes 
single  combats,  sometimes  house  with  house. 
They  learned  also  to  read  ;  to  sing  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  gods,  and  songs  to  the  fame  of  the 
brave ;  and  to  chant  the  laws,  which  were  set  to 
music  (Strabo,  x.  480,  482,  483 ;  .^lian,  Var.  Hist. 
ii.  39).  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  sworn  to 
serve  the  State  loyally  and  to  hate  its  enemies, 
they  were  freed  from  the  supervision  of  their  elders 
and  gathered  in  i,y(\at,  or  droves.  They  remained 
memDers  of  these  till  marriage.  Each  drove  was 
nnder  a  captain  (iYtXirijt),  who  had  full  powers  to 
punish.  He  led  them  to  the  gymnasium  for 
practice,  and  to  the  open  country  on  hunting 
expeditions.  One  drove  fought  mimic  battles  with 
another.  The  sole  aim  of  the  Cretan  training  was 
military. 

(b)  Sparta.— The!  military  ideal  was  still  more 
prominent  in  Sparta,  where  the  Dorians  tenaciously 
clung  to  a  traditional  sy.item  which  had  arisen 
when  they  were  a  comparatively  small  band  of 
invaders  in  the  I'eloponnese,  keeping  men  of  alien 
race^  in  subjection  by  main  force.  In  Sparta,  the 
Dorians  po.ssessed  of  full  citizenship  were  out- 
numbered by  the  TeplcuKoi,  who  were  personally  free 
bat  politically  unenfranchised,  and  by  the  helots, 


who  were  serfs  attached  to  the  land  ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  that  the  citizens  should  be 
made,  as  far  as  training  could  make  them,  men  of 
courage  and  endurance. 

As  soon  as  a  child  was  born,  it  was  inB[)ectcd  by 
the  elders  of  the  tribe.  If  weakly,  it  wa.s  exjjosed 
(cf.  art.  Children  [Greek],  in  vol.  iii.  p.  540) ; 
if  strong,  it  was  handed  to  the  mother  to  remain 
in  her  care  till  the  age  of  seven.  Spartan  discipline 
began  early.  The  child  was  taught  to  fast,  to 
keep  from  screaming,  and  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
l)eing  alone  in  the  dark.  The  boys  were  taken  to 
the  public  dinners  (ipMTia.),  where  they  learned  to 
be  Spartans  like  their  fathers. 

Wlien  they  reached  the  age  of  seven,  the  State 
intervened  and  carried  them  off  to  be  educated  in 
public  boarding-houses.  They  were  arranged  in 
^otfai,  droves,  and  fXat,  troops,  under  the  strict 
charge  of  a  State  official,  the  ■riuSov6iwu  Sleeping 
on  beds  of  straw  or  reeds,  with  no  blankets,  going 
about  barefooted,  clad  in  a  single  garment,  and 
stinted  in  regard  to  food,  they  became  inured  to 
hardship.  Food  they  were  encouraged  to  steal ; 
but,  if  caught  in  the  act,  they  were  punished,  to 
make  them  cunning  foragers  in  war.  The  boys  in 
each  house  were  under  a  povdyop,  who  was  one  of 
the  etpeya,  or  men  over  twenty  years  of  age.  It 
was  his  duty  to  superintend  their  mimic  battles, 
to  stimulate  them  to  smartness  in  foraging,  and  to 
train  them  in  concise  answering  of  problems  on 
behaviour  and  conduct.  Severe  punishment  was 
all-pervading.  Floggers  (/uurTiyo<p6poi)  attended 
the  iraiJoi'i^os ;  any  citizen  might  inflict  a  beating ; 
the  povdyop  punished  disobedience.  Flogging- 
competitions  were  held  to  decide  who  could  stand 
the  greatest  number  of  strokes  (Xenoph.  Hesp. 
Laced,  ii.).  The  chief  means  of  education  was 
gymnastics,  which  aimed  solely  at  developing 
warlike  qualities,  such  as  bodily  activity  and 
powers  of  endurance.  The  boys  learned  to  run, 
leap,  play  ball,  swim,  throw  the  javelin  and  the 
discus,  ride,  and  hunt.  They  also  practised 
dancing.  Some  of  the  dances  were  religious ;  but 
most  were  war-dances,  i.e.  rhythmical  marchings 
and  evolutions  (Lucian,  de  Saltatione,  10-12; 
Athenoeus,  630  E,  631  A).  The  gymnastic  training 
hardened,  but  it  brutalized  (Aristotle,  Pol.  v.  [viii.] 
4 ;  Xenoph.  op.  cit.  v.  9).  Yet  the  Spartans  were 
not  without  humanizing  influences,  though  these 
had  not  free  play.  Their  music  was  meant  to  form 
character ;  and  the  Dorian  mode  was  regarded  as 
inspiring  the  hearer  with  firm  and  deliberate 
resolution  which  kept  the  mean  between  pusill- 
animity and  fool-hardiness  (cf.  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 
550  ft".).  They  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  the  gods, 
and  chanted  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Their  other 
poetry,  designed  mainly  to  stir  up  bravery  and 
patriotism,  consisted  of  sorfgs  eulogizing  their 
heroic  ancestors  and  jeering  at  cowards.  Reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  not  in  great  repute, 
and  seem  to  have  been  introduced  comparatively 
late.  Even  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  many  Spartan 
citizens  were  declared  to  be  unable  to  read  or  write 
(Isocr.  Panathen.  276  D,  285  C).  But,  apart  from 
reading,  the  Spartans  possessed  literary  equipment, 
acquired  by  memory  ;  nor  were  tliey  without  a 
turn  for  pithy  and  terse  speech — what  Plato  calls 
ppaxvXoyla  rts  AaKwuiKi/i  (Protag.  342  E,  343  B).  In 
addition  to  their  national  songs  and  hymns,  they 
knew  and  valued  Homer  (Plato,  Laws,  680  C). 

In  their  eighteenth  year,  the  youths  left  the 
boys'  houses,  and,  for  the  next  two  years,  were 
styled  neWelpents,  i.e.  those  who  were  to  be  etpei'es. 
They  were  stUl  under  strict  discipline.  They  were 
trained  in  arms  and  in  military  evolutions;  in 
organized  battles,  team  against  team  ;  in  hunting ; 
in  musical  drill  and  choral  dancing.  They  were 
also  dispatched  on  secret  service  (Kpirwrela),  when 
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they  prowled  aboat  the  country,  scouting,  and,  if 
necessary,  slaughtering  helots.  On  this  service 
they  learned  to  rough  it,  and  had  opportunity  to 
display  courage  and  resource  ( Plato,  Laws,  633  B,  C). 

In  Sparta  the  girls  had  a  training  similar  to  that 
of  the  boys  (Xenoph.  op.  cit.  i.  4).  They  practised 
physical  exercises — dancing,  running,  wrestling, 
leaping,  throwing  the  javelin  and  the  discus — to 
make  them  worthy  mothers  of  a  sturdy  race. 
They  were  instructed  in  music.  Youths  and 
maidens  joined  in  choral  songs  and  dances.  The 
other  Greeks  remarked  that,  in  spite  of  this  train- 
ing. Spartan  girls  were  not  less  modest  or  well 
behaved.  In  the  capacity  of  sisters,  wives,  and 
mothers,  their  opinion  was  respected,  their  censure 
dreaded,  their  commendation  sought. 

This  system  of  education,  with  the  stem  dis- 
cipline that  pervaded  Spartan  life  as  a  whole, 
created  a  nation  of  soldiers — brave,  self-sacriticing, 
reverencing  old  age,  devoted  to  the  State,  ready 
with  a  jest  and  a  smile  to  die  for  their  country. 
But  their  morality  was  of  the  State,  not  in  the 
individual.  When  the  Spartan  was  free  from 
pnblic  constraint,  e.g.  when  he  went  abroad,  he 
was  apt  to  degenerate.  The  system  failed  to 
develop  the  intellect  and  the  imagination,  and 
personal  power  of  initiative  (see,  for  various  points, 
Plutarch,  Lycurgus,  xiv-xxviii). 

3-  Athenian. — (1)  Aim  and  scope. — Athenian 
education  can  be  treated  in  detail,  for  the  sources 
of  information  are  fuller.  This  is  fortunate,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  Athenian  type  was,  with 
modifications,  the  general  Hellenic  type,  except 
among  the  Dorians.  Then,  it  is  of  greater  in- 
trinsic worth  :  it  gave  more  play  to  the  individual 
nature,  and  sought  to  effect  a  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  man.  Its  aim,  especially  at 
first,  was  distinctly  ethical.  The  different  branches 
of  education  were  designed  not  to  produce  scholars 
or  musicians  or  athletes,  but  to  develop  and  build 
np  moral  qualities.  It  is  true  that  this  goal  was 
not  always  reached.  Sometimes  balance  was  up- 
set by  too  much  devotion  to  one  or  other  of  the 
branches,  sometimes  the  end  was  lost  sight  of  in 
the  means.  No  better  statement  in  brief  of  the 
Athenian  aim  can  be  found  than  a  passage  from 
Plato's  Protagoras  (325  C-326  E).  When  the 
problem  'Can  virtue  be  taught?'  is  started,  Pro- 
tagoras declares  the  teaching  of  virtue  to  be  the 
main  intention  in  education,  and  man's  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to  be  one  round  of 
instruction  and  admonition.  Then  follows  the 
description  of  the  Athenian  training  of  the 
young: 

'As  soon  as  a  bo^  understands  wbat  is  said  to  bim,  his 
nurse,  Ills  mother,  his  padagogvt,  and  even  his  father,  spare 
no  pains  for  the  sole  purpose  of  malting  him  as  good  as 
possible.  At  the  very  moment  when  he  does  any  act  or 
speaks  any  word,  they  point  out  to  him  that  one  thing  is 
Just,  another  is  unjust ;  this  is  l>eautiful,  that  is  ugly ;  this 
18  boly,  that  is  unholy  ;  and  they  say  "  Do  this,"  *'  Do  not  do 
that."  If  he  obeys  willingly,  well  and  good :  if  not,  they 
correct  him  with  threats  and  with  blows,  like  one  straightening 
apiece  of  wood  that  is  bent  and  warped.  Then,  when  it  is 
time  for  ijoys  to  go  to  school,  their  parents  enjoin  upon  the 
masters  to_  pay  far  more  attention  to  training  in  proper  hc- 
havionr  (rvKoafjiCa)  than  to  teaching  letters  and  lyre-ptaying. 
The  masters  attend  to  this ;  and,  when  the  boys  have  learned 
their  letters  and  are  sure  to  understand  what  is  written,  just 
as  formerly  they  understood  what  was  said,  the  master  places 
l>eside  them  on  the  benches  the  works  of  good  poets  for  them 
to  read— poems  abounding  in  moral  admonitions  and  in  narra- 
tiTes,  eulogies  and  panegyrics  of  the  brave  men  of  old.  These 
the  boys  are  forced  to  learn  by  heart,  that  they  may  zealously 
imitate  those  heroes  and  desire  to  he  like  them.  The  music- 
master,  in  turn,  does  exactly  the  same.  He  gives  heed  to 
inculcating  self-control  (crio^pooTiiTi),  and  sees  to  it  that  the  boys 
do  no  evil.  In  addition,  when  they  have  learned  to  play  the 
lyre,  he  teaches  them  the  works  of  other  poets — lyric  poets 
this  time  — and  sets  the  verses  to  music.  lie  causes  the  riiy  thms 
and  harmonies  to  dwell  as  familiar  friends  in  the  souls  of  the 
boys,  that  they  may  be  more  refined,  and,  becoming  more 
permeated  with  goo<l  rhythms  and  good  harmonies,  may  be 
more  effective  for  speech  and  for  action.    Further,  the  boys 


are  sent  to  the  palaestra  that  their  bodies  may  be  strengthened 
to  do  yeoman  service  to  their  etilcient  intellect,  and  that  a  bad 
condition  of  hody  may  not  force  them  to  play  the  coward  either 
in  war  or  in  any  other  of  life's  activites.  This  is  what  is  done 
by  the  parents  who  can  best  afford  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
wealthy,  whose  sons  are  the  earliest  to  go  to  school  and  the 
latest  to  leave.' 

With  this  cf.  Aristophanes,  Cloxids,  961  ff.,  where  the  old 
system  is  eulogized  as  the  nurse  of  the  men  of  Marathon  ;  and 
Lucian,  Anacharsis  sive  de  Gymnasiis,  20 ff. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Athens,  as  in  Greece 
generally,  the  priest  as  priest  had  nothing  to  do 
with  education,  and  that  there  was  no  direct 
religious  teaching.  What  religious  training  there 
was  came  through  learning  hymns  to  the  gods, 
through  the  ritual  of  worship  at  home  and  in  the 
temples,  and  through  the  public  festivals.  In 
Athenian  education  it  was  the  poet,  not  the  priest, 
that  exercised  a  paramount  influence.  This  en- 
ables us  to  understand  Plato's  attack  upon  poets 
and  dramatists  for  the  pernicious  effect  of  their 
works  on  young  and  growing  minds  (Republic, 
377-397). 

In  Athens,  as  in  Sparta,  education  was  not  for 
all ;  but,  since  Athenian  citizenship  had  come  to 
be  on  another  and  a  wider  basis  than  Spartan,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants  were 
educated. 

(2)  Mothers,  nurses,  pmdagogi.  —  It  was  the 
father,  and  not  the  tribal  elders,  that  in  Athens 
decided  whether  or  not  the  child  should  be  reared. 
Till  the  age  of  seven,  children  were  cared  for  by 
mothers  and  nurses,  who  imparted  the  rudiments 
of  learning  in  the  form  of  lullabies  and  nursery 
rhymes,  myths  about  the  gods,  and  tales  of 
heroes,  beast  fables,  as  well  as  stories  of  ghosts  and 
goblins — /lop^ttci,  ffiTovffa,  i<pid\ri)t,  \Afji,ia  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iv.  4.  17  ;  Lucian,  Philops.  31.  2 ;  Theocr. 
XV.  40  ;  Strabo,  i.  19).  Theorists  like  Plato  (Hep. 
377  A)  had  much  to  say  about  the  ethical  danger 
lurking  in  the  myths  and  stories.  To  interest  the 
child  at  this  stage  as  well  as  later,  there  were 
the  usual  toys,  amusements,  and  games — rattles,' 
dolls,  dolls'  houses,  boats,  tops,  hoops,  swings, 
hobby-horses,  balls,  leap-frog,  ducks  and  drakes, 
blindman's  buff  {/ivtySa,  x''^"^  /J.v'ia),  beetle-flying 
(liri\o\6vdri),  balancing  on  an  inflated  wineskin  well 
greased  (dcricuXiair/iAs),  knucklebones,  hide-and-seek 
(Pollux,  ix.  99 ff'.).  About  the  age  of  seven,  the 
boy  had  assigned  to  him  an  elderly  slave  as  his 
moral  supervisor — 7roiSa7ar>'6s.  It  was  the  attend- 
ant's duty  to  accompany  the  boy  to  school,  to 
the  gymnasium,  or  elsewhere ;  to  look  after  his 
manners  ;  and  to  beat  him  if  necessaiy.  At  times, 
the  slaves  selected  were  those  who  from  age  or 
physical  disablement  were  unfit  for  other  tasks ; 
or  they  were  boorish  and  spoke  with  a  bad  accent. 
Such  disqualiflcations  made  them  incompetent  to 
manage  the  older  lads.  The  supervision  lasted  till 
the  boys  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  or  even  eighteen 
(Plato,  Lysis,  208  C,  Laws,  808  C;  Plutarch,  de 
Educ.  Puer.  vii.). 

(3)  Schools,  schoolmasters,  State  supervision. — 
The  rise  of  schools  followed  the  employment  of 
writing  for  literary  purposes.  We  hear  of  school 
buildings  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.  (Herod, 
vi.  27  ;  Plutarch,  Themis,  x.) ;  and  they  existed  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  if  we  may  trust  the  state- 
ments of  yEschines  (c.  Timarch.  9  ff. )  and  Diodorus 
(xii.  12).  In  Athens,  schools  were  private  ventures 
and  varied  in  kind,  being  sometimes  very  inferior 
(Demosth.  de  Coron.  257  ft.  =312  fl'.).  Teaching 
might  be  conducted  in  the  open  air — in  some  con- 
venient nook  of  street  or  temple.  Even  the  best 
schoolrooms  were  not  grand  structures  or  elabo- 
rately furnished.  The  head  master  sat  in  a  high- 
backed  chair,  the  other  masters  and  the  boys  on 
stools  and  benches.     The  walls  were   liung  with 

1  The  renowned  Archytas  invented  a  rattle,  irAaravn  (Ari*> 
totle,  Pol.  r.  [viii.]  6  ad  init.).  ' 
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writing- tabletd,  rulers,  oases  for  manuscripta,  and 
Iyt«8  (see,  for  example,  the  vase-paintings).  The 
room  might  at  times  be  adorned  with  statues  of 
gods,  muses,  and  lieroes,  and  with  pictures  illus- 
trating scenes  from  Homer.  The  Tabula  lliaca, 
now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Home,  is  re- 
garded as  part  of  a  series  of  these  illustrations. 
The  school  day  began  soon  after  sunrise, — not  such 
a  variable  hour  in  Athens  as  in  our  northern  lati- 
tudes,— and,  with  a  break  at  midday,  continued  till 
just  before  sunset.  How  the  day  was  portioned 
out  among  the  various  subjects  is  unknown.  Nor 
can  the  number  of  holidays  be  precisely  stated. 
Schools  would  not  open  on  public  festivals  and 
other  general  holidays.  We  find  fugitive  records 
of  prizes  given  after  public  competition,  chiefly  for 
athletics,  but  also  for  music  and  letters. 

The  teacher  of  letters  (ypaiiimnaTiji)  was  not 
highly  honoured,  and  consequently  the  best  type 
of  man  was  not  always  obtainable.  '  He  is  dead, 
or  he  is  teaching  letters,'  was  a  byword  of  any  one 
who  had  unaccountably  vanished.  The  presence 
in  schools  of  j)et  leopards  and  dogs  belonging  to 
pupils  (see  vase-paintings)  indicates  laxity  of  dis- 
cipline or  general  contempt  for  teachers.  Lucian 
(Necyom.  xvii.),  speaking  of  what  poverty  drives 
kings  and  satraps  to,  classes  elementary  teaching 
(t4  Trpdra  SiSdaKorra!  ypd/i/iaTa)  along  with  the 
hawking  of  smoked  fish. 

According  to  Plato  (Crito,  50  D),  parents  were 
ordered  by  law  to  educate  their  sons  in  music  and 
gymnastics ;  but  the  method  of  enforcing  this  is 
not  on  record.  The  Areopagus  would  exercise  a 
general  oversight — a  function  which  the  officials 
called  ffuippovKTTal  seem  to  have  performed  in  later 
times.  Custom,  however,  if  not  law,  made  a  cer- 
tain tincture  of  literary  education  general  in 
Athens.  How  much  that  was  would  vary  with 
the  standing  and  the  desire  of  the  parent.  Though 
the  Spartan  severity  of  flogging  did  not  exist  in 
Athens,  punishment  was  common  and  severe  in 
all  departments  of  education.  In  the  home,  too, 
the  rod  was  not  spared.  The  general  opinion 
agreed  with  Menander's  saying,  '  A  man  un- 
whipped  is  a  man  untrained  (Xenoph.  Anab.  ii. 
6.  12;  Herondas,  Mimes,  iii.). 
_  (4)  Early  education :  letters. — For  many  genera- 
tions the  complete  Athenian  course  consisted  of 
letters,  music,  and  gymnastics.  At  different 
periods  and  according  to  the  boy's  social  position, 
these  branches  occupied  a  varying  number  of 
years  of  his  life.  Whether  the  three  began  simul- 
taneously or  not,  we  cannot  teU.  In  later  times, 
for  those  who  were  able  and  willing,  a  more  or 
less  definite  curriculum  of  higher  education  *  filled 
the  years  immediately  preceding  manhood  at 
eighteen. 

The  Athenian  boy  learned,  first  of  all,  to  read 
intelligently  —  a  considerable  mental  discipline, 
since  in  Greek  writing  the  words  were  continuous 
as  well  as  without  punctuation.  Next,  he  was 
taught  to  read  with  proper  articulation  and  ac- 
cent, and  to  bring  out  the  melody  and  rhythm  of 
the  sentence.  He  also  learned  to  write.  The 
scarcity  of  books  in  early  times  necessitated  much 
oral  work.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  Pericles 
(46»-429)  that  books  became  common.  Slave 
labour  made,  them  tolerably  cheap,  and  they 
speedily  came  into  school  use.  In  spite  of  Plato^s 
outcry  (Protag.  329  A,  Phaidnis,  275  IT.)  against 
the  written  word  as  lifeless  compared  with  the 
spoken  word,  Inwks  played  an  important  part  in 
later  Greek  education.  A  good  memory,  then, 
was  very  important,   particularly  in  the  earlier 

I  To  distinguish  the  higher  subjecU  from  the  others,  the 
temw    scconilttry'  and   'primary'  have  soinctiines  been  em- 

Kloyed.    We  should,  however,   remember  that,  if  used,  the 
inu  ouiDot  bear  their  present-day  preuision  of  meaning. 


period  ;  and  a  great  amount  of  poetry  was  learned 
by  heart.  Brides  Htren{i;thening  the  memory, 
this  roused  the  imagination,  cultivated  literary 
taste,  stored  the  mind  with  moral  maxims  and 
homely  wisdom,  and  stirred  the  lx>y  to  emulate 
the  brave  deeds  of  heroes.  In  poetry.  Homer  stood 
supreme,  reverenced  as  the  educator  of  Greece,  the 
matchless  guide  in  all  ati'airs  of  life  (Xenoph. 
Sympos.  iii.  5,  iv.  6  ;  Plato,  llep.  606  E).  Other 
poets  were  Hesiod,  Theognis,  Phocylides,  Solon, 
Mimnermus,  and  Tyrtseus.  Aesop's  prose  fables 
were  also  popular. 

At  first  arithmetic  was  not  taught  as  a  mental 
discipline,  but  was  learned  as  of  practical  utility. 
The  Greek  symbols  for  counting  were  clumsy  to 
manipulate,  and  calculation  was  performed  on 
the  fangers,  or  with  pebbles,  or  bjr  means  of  the 
aba^yus.  Later,  when  the  educational  value  of 
mathematics  was  better  appreciated,  geometry  as 
well  as  arithmetic  was  taugnt.  Drawing  did  not 
become  a  school  subject  till  the  4th  century. 
Aristotle  approved  of  it,  because  it  trained  the 
eye  to  appreciate  beauty  and  enabled  one  to  judge 
the  money  value  of  statuary,  and  thus  escape 
chealing  (Aristotle,  Pol.  v.  [viii.]  3  ;  Plato,  Laws, 
818). 

(5)  Music. — Originally  /lourijc^  had  a  wide  mean- 
ing, and  was  often  used  to  include  literature 
(Plato,  Rep.  376  E)  as  well  as  music,  the  nar- 
rower sense  to  which  the  word  came  later  to  be 
restricted.  In  Greek  schools,  music  was  both  vocal 
and  instrumental.  Though  the  music-master  was 
called  KiOapKTT^s,  it  was  not  on  the  Kiddpa — a  pro- 
fessional instrument — -but  on  the  Xi)pa  that  boys 
learned  to  play.  After  the  Persian  War  the  aixit, 
or  pipe,  was  in  vogue,  but  later  it  fell  into  disfavour. 
It  distorted  the  player's  face  (Plutarch,  Alcibiad. 
ii.)  ;  he  could  not  sing  while  playing;  and  its 
music  was  held  to  be  exciting.  The  last  reason 
is  the  strongest,  and  harmonizes  with  the  Greek 
conception  that  music  should  be  studied,  not 
merely  as  an  accomplishment  to  occupy  leisure 
moments  or  entertain  a  social  circle,  but  mainly 
as  the  chief  developer  of  character.  For  music  did 
more  than  stir  the  feelings,  it  created  ethical 
qualities.  The  different  modes  of  music  produced 
each  a  particular  type  of  character.  The  Dorian, 
for  example,  was  manly,  strong,  and  dignified ; 
the  Lydian,  soft  and  efl'eminate ;  the  Phrygian, 
passionate  and  exciting.  The  Greeks,  however, 
did  not  love  instrumental  music  by  itself.  Sounds 
without  words  never  appealed  to  them  as  the 
highest  art.  The  boys  diligently  learned  by  heart 
the  verses  of  the  lyric  poets  for  the  purpose  of 
singing.  They  were  carefully  instructed  in  rhythm 
and  metre,  and  in  enunciation.  It  is  this  belief  in 
the  ethical  importance  of  music  that  explains 
Plato's  and  Aristotle's  demand  for  the  State  to 
regulate  music  in  the  schools,  since  only  thus  would 
proper  rhythm  and  harmony  be  produced  in  the 
soul  (Aristotle,  Pol.  v.  [viii.]  3  and  5-7  ;  Plato, 
Rep.  398-401,  Laws,  654,  812 ;  Polybius,  iv.  20.  4). 

(6)  Gymruistics. — The  Greeks  attached  particular 
importance  to  physical  education.  It  began  at  an 
early  age  :  exactly  when,  we  do  not  know.  From 
about  the  age  of  fifteen  on  to  eighteen,  a  very  large 
amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  gymnastic  exercises ; 
and  all  through  life  a  citizen  was  expected  to  keep 
himself  in  training.  It  was  his  duty  to  be  fit  for 
war  (Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  12;  Plato,  Phcedms, 
239  C) ;  and  it  was  an  object  of  ambition,  esjieci- 
ally  for  the  leisured,  to  possess  a  fine  physical 
frame.  Perfect  bodily  condition,  also,  was  neces- 
sary for  good  health,  and  as  a  basis  for  a  sound 
and  vigorous  mind  (Lucian,  Anacharsis,  15). 

While  using  the  term  yviivaurriK^,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  iroXoforpa  from  the  yvfivdaiov.  The 
former  means,  regularly,  a  private  school  for  train- 
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ing  boys  ;  the  latter  was  a  public  resort  for  practice 
by  the  ephebi  and  older  men,  as  well  as  a  training- 
place  for  competitors  in  the  games  and  for  profes- 
sionals. In  later  days  we  find  the  words  used  in- 
differently :  yvfj-vinov  being  also  applied  to  the 
boys'  training-school,  and  TraXalaTpa  to  part  of  the 
yvuviaior.  The  latter  name  indicates  that  those 
exercising  were  yv/ivol,  naked  or  lightly  clad.  The 
palaestra,  in  charge  of  a  iroiSoT-pi^ijs,  was  an  en- 
closure with  a  floor  of  sand,  open  to  the  sky — to 
inure  the  boys  to  the  sun — and,  if  possible,  near  a 
running  stream.  A  plunge  in  the  stream  or  a  cold 
bath  concluded  the  exercises,  after  the  sweat  and 
dust  had  been  scraped  off  by  the  <rr\eyyl! — especi- 
ally needful  for  wrestlers,  whose  bodies  were 
always  oiled. 

We  do  not  know  the  exercises  for  different  ages, 
but  they  would  }ye  graduated  from  easy  to  difficult. 
Wherever  possible,  the  movements  were  performed 
to  the  soimd  of  music.  Among  the  earliest  exer- 
cises were  ball-playing,  swimming,  and  deport- 
ment. Boys,  for  example,  were  carefully  trained 
to  sit  properly  and  to  walk  gracefully  (Pollux,  ix. 
103  ff.  ;  Lucian,  Lexiph.  5).  The  course  included 
also  x^'po^o/ila,  or  rhythmic  movementjof  the  arms, 
leap-frog,  rope-climbing,  running,  jumping,  throw- 
ing the  discus  and  the  javelin,  wrestling  and  box- 
ing ( Athenseus,  629  B  ;  vase-paintings).  To  the 
Greeks,  dancing  meant  the  measured  motion  of  the 
whole  body,  often  mimetic  of  some  action  or  scene. 
In  Athens,  dancing  fell  into  disfavour  in  the  educa- 
tion of  boys,  except  for  those  who  took  part  in  the 
chorus  at  some  public  festival  (Xenoph.  Sympos. 
ii.  15  ff.). 

The  last  years  of  the  boy's  training  were  very 
hard  in  regard  to  diet  as  well  as  exercises.  And  it 
became  clear  to  the  wisest  thinkers  that  this  severe 
physical  strain  militated  against  intellectual  work. 
The  idolizing,  also,  of  the  athlete  led  to  profes- 
sionalism. Pure  athleticism,  instead  of  creatine 
brave  and  strong  warriors,  merely  brutalized  ;  and 
the  result  was  a  Ixidy  useless  to  the  State,  because 
disproportionately  developed  (Aristotle,  Pol.  v. 
[viii.]4;  Eurip.  tr.Autolycus;  Xenophanes,  .Biejrie*, 
ii.). 

While  the  Athenians  sought  to  foster  the  exer- 
cises that  would  develop  pluck  and  intelligence, 
we  miss  among  them  what  is  considered  an  invalu- 
able part  of  our  school  games — the  forming  of  clubs, 
the  members  of  which  discipline  themselves  in  self- 
government. 

(7)  Higher  education :  the  Sophists.  —  In  early 
days,  as  we  have  seen,  instruction  in  yf>dij./j.ara  and 
liovaiK-q  generally  cea-sed  when  the  boy  was  about 
the  age  of  fourteen.  The  sons  of  the  wealthy 
might  then  do  as  they  pleased  ;  others  must  think 
of  fitting  themselves  to  earn  a  living.  We  should 
remember,  however,  that  Athenians  of  all  ages  and 
ranks,  though  not  at  school,  were  always  under 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  influences  of  their 
common  life — influences  emanating  from  rhap- 
sodists  and  orators,  from  statues  and  architecture, 
from  dramas  and  festivals.  But  about  450  B.C. 
the  feeling  arose  that  ability  to  read  and  write,  to 
ring  and  play  the  lyre,  to  recite  poetry,  was  not  a 
complete  education.  The  demand  for  a  wider  and 
more  advanced  course  called  forth  a  supply  of  in- 
structors in  all  kinds  of  subjects — mathematics 
(comprising  the  science  of  number,  geometry, 
astronomy,  theory  of  music) ;  rhetoric,  political 
and  forensic  ;  the  art  of  disputation  ;  literary  criti- 
cism ;  grammar  ;  etymology  ;  correct  diction  ;  dis- 
crimination of  synonyms ;  geography  ;  natural 
history ;  rhythm  and  metre ;  dialectic ;  ethics. 
For  a  century  the  lecturers  on  these  subjects — 
collectively  desiL'nated  the  Sophists — dominated 
the  general  or  liberal  education  of  Greece.  Some 
of  the  best  known  Sophists  were  Protagoras,  Pro- 


dicus,  Gorgias,  Polus,  Thrasymaclius,  Evenus, 
Hippias,  and  Isocrates.  The  hearers  who  flocked 
to  them  were  of  all  ages,  and  many  of  the  lectures 
must  have  been  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
younger  minds.  But  much  was  suitable  for  boys, 
and  came  to  be  part  of  the  ordinary  school  curri- 
culum. The  Sophists  sometimes  claimed  not  only 
to  supply  knowledge,  but  also  to  prepare  a  man  for 
civic  life,  besides  imparting  accomplishments  and 
general  culture  (Plato,  Eep.  518  C,  600  C  ;  Protaq. 
314,  318,  349;  Apol.  20  B).  Plato  and  Aristotle 
vigorously  assailed  the  Sophists  on  the  score  of 
superficiality  and  for  believing  education  to  be 
identical  with  the  absorbing  of  intellectual  results. 
But  what  the  Sophists  taught — especially  grammar, 
style,  interpretation  of  poetry,  and  oratory — had 
positive  merits.'  Their  method,  however,  was 
often  marred  by  their  preference  of  style  to  matter 
and  of  dazzling  eftect  to  accurate  statement  or 
reasoning  (Plato,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Sojihist ; 
Aristotle,  Soph.  Elench.  i.,  xi.,  xxxiv.  ;  Aristoph. 
Clouds;  cf.  H.  Jackson,  art.  'Sophists,'  in  EBr"). 

In  the  4th  cent,  the  philosophers  ousted  the 
Sophists  from  their  dommation  over  the  higher 
learning.  Plato  lectured  in  the  Academy  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  succeeded  first  by  Speusippus  and 
then  by  Xenocrates.  In  the  Lyceum,  Aristotle  was 
head  of  a  seminary  of  universal  knowledge. 

The  deep  interest  in  education  at  that  period,  as 
well  as  the  searchings  of  heart  amid  the  conflicting 
subjects  and  metliods,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
theories  of  education  then  set  forth — Plato's  in  the 
Republic  and  the  Laws ;  Xenophon's  in  the  Cyro- 
pwdia  ;  Aristotle's  in  the  Politics  and  the  Nicom. 
Ethics.  Though  it  belongs  to  much  later  times 
(c.  A.D.  100),  we  may  here  mention  Plutarch's 
sketch,  de  Educatione  PueroruTn. 

(8)  The  ephebi. — On  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the  Athenian  boy,  though  he  did  not  yet  receive 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  was  no  longer  a  minor. 
The  State  took  complete  charge  of  his  training  for 
two  years.  He  had  first  to  pass  the  scrutiny 
{SoKifuiffla)  of  his  township  (S^/tos),  to  see  if  he  was 
of  flawless  descent  and  of  mature  age  (Aristotle, 
Athen.  Constit.  xlii.).  If  he  passed,  he  was  regis- 
tered in  the  roll  (Xijfiopx'f^''  y/M/i/iareiov),  and  was 
now  t4"lPos. 

Though  this  custom  muat  be  ancient,  its  origin  is  buried  in 
obscurity  The  word  «^^T)^os  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  litera- 
ture before  Xenophon  (c.  370  B.C.);  and  the  earliest  of  the 
inscriptions — the  chief  sources  of  information  about  the  epheM 
—belongs  to  834-3  (CIA  iv.  ii.  674  D^. 

In  the  temple  of  Aglaurus  the  youth  swore  never 
to  disgrace  his  arras  or  desert  a  comrade  ;  to  fight 
for  home  and  temple  ;  to  leave  his  country  better 
than  he  found  it ;  to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the 
laws  ;  to  oppose  any  violation  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  to  honour  the  national  temples  and  religion 
(Pollux,  viii.  105  f.  ;  Plutarch,  Alcibiad.  xv.  ; 
Demosth.  Fal.  Leg.  346  =  303).  The  ephebi  of  each 
tribe  were  under  a  superintendent  [(ruKppovvjHit), 
who  looked  after  their  discipline  and  morality. 
Over  all  the  ephebi  was  the  Ko<r/i.rp-fi^,  or  president. 
The  auxftpofuiTai  were  paid  by  the  State,  whicli  also 
provided  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  youths 
in  training.  As  uniform,  these  wore  a  cloak,  or 
xXa/ius,  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  or  t^tiwos  (Pollux, 
X.  163  f.).  They  were  sent  to  do  garrison  duty  at 
Munychia  and  riraius.  They  had  now  much  harder 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  be"an  regular  military 
training  under  military  oflicers.  Their  heavy 
duties,  however,  were  lightened  by  the  festivals 
and  games,  in  which  they  took  a  prominent  part, 
and  by  visits  to  the  theatre,  where  special  seats 
were  allotted  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  training,  the  ephebi  displayed  their  proficiency 
at  the  Great  Dionysia,  when  each  was  presented 

1  Notably  the  work  of  Isocrates  (see  Jebb,  Mlic  Orators, 
ii.  36  er.). 
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with  a  shield  and  a  spear.  Any  one  whose  father 
had  died  on  the  field  of  battle  received  a  complete 
snit  of  armour.  They  now  acted  as  patrols 
{weplroXot),  patrolling  the  frontiers  (Xenoph.  de 
Veet.  iv.  52),  and  occupying  the  guard-nouses 
(repcTiXia).  The  ep/iebi  of  each  tribe  were  in  suc- 
cession stationed  at  the  various  points,  and  thus 
became  familiar  with  the  different  localities.  At 
the  end  of  the  two  years,  they  were  available  for 
military  duty  at  home  and  abroad. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,  this  service 
seems  to  have  become  voluntary,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, restricted  to  the  wealthy.  Tlie  number  of 
ep/iebi  decreased.  Foreigners  were  admitted,  and 
tiiere  was  no  age-limit.  As  time  went  on,  intel- 
lectual studies  were  added,— literature,  rhetoric, 
philosophy, — which  by  and  by  displaced  the  military 
training.  We  find  a  staff  of  professors,  numerous 
students  and  students'  clubs,  a  library — in  fact, 
what  has  been  termed  the  University  of  Athens, 
drawing  its  members  from  all  quarters  of  the 
civilized  world  (see  W.  W.  Capes,  University  Life 
in  Ancient  Athens,  1877). 

(9)  Girls. — Unlike  the  Spartans,  the  Athenians 
permitted  no  kind  of  public  education  for  girls. 
This  was  in  keeping  with  the  seclusion,  almost 
Oriental  in  character,  in  which  Athenian  women  of 
the  upper  classes  were  kept — a  seclusion  more  or 
less  common  throughout  Greece  except  among  the 
Dorians.  A  girl-wife,  fifteen  years  of  age,  is 
described  by  Xenophon  (Oeconom.  vii.  5)  as  having 
been  very  carefully  brought  up  to  see  and  to  hear 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  ask  as  few  questions  as 
iwssible.  In  Athens,  then,  what  girls  learned  they 
learned  at  home.  Though  some  could  read  and 
write,  very  few  received  any  intellectual  training. 
They  were  taught  to  sing,  to  play  the  lyre,  and  to 
dance  ;  bands  of  girls  danced  at  the  festivals.  But 
it  was  chiefly  in  household  duties  that  the  Athenian 
girl  was  drilled.  She  must  be  able  to  spin  and 
weave,  to  knit  and  sew,  to  cook,  to  superintend  the 
female  slaves,  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  generally  to 
manage  the  household  (Xenoph.  op.  cit.  vii.  6  ff. ). 
Wise  mothers  were  also  examples  to  their  daugh- 
ters in  purity  of  life  and  propriety  of  behaviour. 
Neither  in  private  nor  in  public  had  Athenian 
women  the  status  or  the  influence  of  their  Spartan 
sisters.  Plato's  proposal  (Rep.  4dl  ff.),  that  women 
should  be  educated  alon"  with  men,  was  extremely 
audacious.  No  less  audacious  was  his  admission 
of  women  to  his  lectures  in  the  Academy  (Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  31).  What  provision  was  made  in  later 
centuries  for  female  education,  we  cannot  teU. 
An  inscription  from  Teos,  of  late  but  uncertain 
date,  records  the  selection  of  three  masters  to  teach 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  That  the  higher  learning 
was  unusual  for  Greek  girls  c.  A.D.  100  may  be 
inferred  from  Plutarch's  emphatic  recommendation 
(Conjug.  Prcecept.  xlviii.)  that  they  should  study 
geometry  and  philosophy,  to  preserve  their  minds 
from  frivolity  and  superstition. 

(10)  Athens  and  Sparta.— Contxeja,ieA  -with  Sparta 
and  ita  narrow  but  definite  aim  of  creating  a 
nation  of  sturdy  warriors,  Athens,  while  ever  keep- 
ing in  view  the  needs  of  the  State  and  rounding 
oft  the  boys  education  with  a  military  trauiin" 
sought  to  develop  the  whole  man.  The  Spartans 
learned  reading  and  writing  because  of  their 
practical  utility  ;  the  Athenians  held  that  to  hunt 
everywhere  after  the  useful  is,  as  Aristotle  re- 
marks (Po;.  y.  [viii.]  3  ad  fin.),  by  no  means  be- 
fitting the  high-souled  and  tlie  free.  In  Sparta 
nothing  was  relied  on  but  continual  espionage  • 
Spartan  boys,  writes  Xenophon  (llesp.  Laced,  ii. 
11),  could  never  evade  a  ruler's  eye.  The  Athenians 
allowed  the  utmost  liberty,  and  trusted  to  the 
restraining  influence  of  their  common  civic  life 
(Pericles'  speech  [Thucyd.  ii.  37 11'.]).  I 
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W.  MURISON. 
EDUCATION  (Hindu).— I.  Hindu  education 
associated  with  religion. — From  the  earliest  period 
of  their  history  the  Hindus  have  been  accustomed 
to  associate  education,  like  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  their  social  life,  with  religion.  As  we 
shall  see  (§  6),  the  youth  of  the '  twice-born '  classes 
were  prepared  for  admission  into  the  Hindu  ranks 
by  a  solemn  rite  of  initiation,  which  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  sacred  literature,  dogmas,  and  ritual  of  the 
national  religion ;  and  they  were  thus  trained  to 
share  with  their  brethren  the  privileges  and  obli- 
gations of  the  caste  to  which  they  belonged.  This 
practice,  sanctified  by  that  devotion  to  usage  and 
custom  which  is  one  of  the  predominating  influ- 
ences that  guide  the  course  of  the  Hindu's  life, 
has  persisted  down  to  the  present  day ;  and, 
though  the  people  have  now  readily  accepted  the 
system  of  national  education  which  the  British 
Government,  pledged  to  an  attitude  of  neutrality 
towards  the  multitudinous  beliefs  and  usages  of 
the  native  population,  has  organized,  the  duty  of 
the  parent  to  carry  out  the  religious  rites  of  educa- 
tion and  moral  training  remains  unaffected.  The 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  wide-spread  desire  of 
the  people  for  the  religious  and  moral  training  of 
the  child  with  the  danger  of  State  interference 
with  the  divergent  religious  beliefs  of  its  subjects, 
is  one  which  the  Government  of  India  shares  with 
those  of  many  other  peoples  in  the  West. 

2.  Education  during  the  Vedic  and  Brahma^a 
periods. — The  Vedic  literature,  composed  or  com- 
piled by  various  poets,  naturally  involved  a  course 
of  training  in  the  due  recitation  of  the  hymns  ; 
and,  as  these  formulie  came  to  be  adopted  in 
religious  and  magical  rites,  where  every  word  was 
momentous,  each  gesture  and  movement  of  the 
reciter  fraught  with  mystery,  the  need  of  training 
to  fit  the  priest  or  medicineman  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  his  office  became  increasingly  ap- 
parent. We  thus  find  in  the  Veda  records  of  the 
meetings  of  priests  to  discuss  religious  topics,  and 
of  the  issue  of  diplomas  to  students  qualifying 
them  for  admission  to  the  sacrificial  rites,  while 
those  who  failed  to  attain  the  necessary  standard 
of  knowledge  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  plough- 
men {Rigv.  X.  71,  vii.  103.  5 ;  M.  M.  Kunte,  Vicis- 
situdes of  Aryan  Civilization,  1880,  p.  129  f. ).  This 
form  of  instruction,  as  the  contents  of  the  Veda 
underwent  the  criticism  of  interpreters,  developed 
into  the  establishment  of  various  schools  of  com- 
mentators (A.  Weber,  ITist.  oflnd.  Lit.,  1882,  p.  88  j 
H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Essays  on  the  Rel.  and  Philos. 
of  the  Hindus,  1858,  p.  189 ;  Vishnu  Purana,  cap. 
iii.  iv.,  tr.  H.  II.  Wilson,  1840,  p.  272ff.).  This 
tendency  increased,  with  the  advancing  develop- 
ment of  ritual  in  the  Brahmana  period,  when  the 
education  of  the  Brahman  student  {brahmachdri) 
became  fully  organized. 

'  Instruction  is  no  longer  merely  concerned  with  domestic 
traditions.  The  student  travels  to  a  distance,  and  attaches 
himself  to  now  one,  now  another  teacher  of  renown ;  and  the 
itinerant  habits  thus  produced  must  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  imbue  the  Branmans  with  the  feeling  that  they  formed 
a  class  by  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  the  small  tribes  of  people 
into  which  Aryan  India  was  at  the  time  divided.  This  appren. 
ticcahip,  which  was  at  the  time  a  noviciate  in  morals,  was  a  very 
protracted  one,  for  "  science,"  they  used  to  say,  "is  infinite"' 
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(A.  Barth,  Iteligiom  of  India,  1S82,  p.  45 ;  for  the  Wanderjahre 
of  Brahman  studeots,  see  0.  H.  Tawney,  Kathd-sarit-sdgara, 
1880,  i.  196,  quoting  G.  Biihler,  Introd.  to  the  Vikrimdiikade- 
vackarita).  Among  these  schools,  those  at  Taxila  or  Takshadila, 
the  modern  Shahdheri,  Kurukshetra  in  the  E.  Panjab,  and  the 
famous  schools  of  logic  in  the  East  were  the  most  important 
(V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  oj  India',  1908,  p.  67,  n.  1 ;  J.  W. 
M'Orindle,  Anc.  Inaia  at  described  in  Classical  Lit.,  1901,  p.  33, 
n.  4 ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Biiddhint  India,  1903,  pp.  8,  203  ; 
R.  W.  Frazer,  Lit.  Hist,  o/  India,  1898,  pp.  4,  67). 

3.  Education  in  Buddhist  times. — When  Bud- 
dhism became  fully  organized  in  N.  India,  the 
establishment  of  the  monastic  communities  gave 
a  powerful  influence  to  education.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  seats  of  learning  was  the 
monastery  (sahghdrama)  at  Nalanda,  near  Raja- 

friha,  the  modem  Rajgir  in  the  Patna  District,  the 
eadq  uarters  of  Indian  Buddhism,  founded  by  Asoka 
(V.  A.  Smith,  ^TO^.ed.  1909,  p.  110;  /G/xxi.  [1908] 
72),  tlie  system  of  training  at  which  is  described  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim,  Hiuen  Tsiang  (S.  Beal,  Bud- 
dhist Records  of  the  Western  World,  1884,  ii.  170  tt'. ). 
Cf.  the  account  of  the  monastery  at  Benares  (ib.  ii. 
45  f.).  Hindu  and  Buddhist  learning  attracted 
the  attention  of  Megasthenes  during  his  mission 
(302  B.C.)  to  the  court  of  Chandragupta  (Strabo, 
XV.  58-60,  in  J.  W.  M'Crindle,  Anc.  India  as  de- 
scribed by  Megasthenes  and  Arrian,  1877,  p.  97  ff.). 
This  system  of  Buddhist  education  survives  to 
the  present  day  in  the  monasteries  of  Ceylon, 
Tibet,  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia.  See, 
further,  art.  EDUCATION  (Buddhist). 

4.  Hindu  monastic  education.  —  The  modern 
Hindu  monasteries  [math),  such  as  tliose  of  the 
Jains  and  the  ascetic  orders  like  the  Yogis,  Sann- 
yasis,  or  Udasis,  are  so  carefully  guarded  from 
intrusion  by  European  observers  that  little  is 
known  of  the  monastic  organization  or  of  the 
system  under  which  the  novices  are  trained.  For 
a  general  sketch,  see  H.  H.  Wilson,  Essays  and 
Lectures  on  the  Beligions  of  the  Hindus,  1861,  i. 
48  ff.  ;  BG  XV.  pt.  i.  147  ff.  The  training,  such  as 
it  is,  is  supervised  by  the  prior  {mahant).  High 
priests,  called  Tambirans,  of  monasteries  (mattuin) 
in  the  Tamil  country  lecture  to  students  (Comm. 
Sep.  Editc.  Madras,  1884,  p.  67). 

5.  Education  under  neo-Brahmanism.  —  When 
Brahraanism  revived  in  a  new  and  more  vigorous 
form  after  the  decay  of  Buddhism,  the  education 
of  the  youth  was  regulated  by  the  code  of  social 
legislation  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
Institutes  of  Manu  and  the  other  law  literature, 
the  former  being  originally  a  local  code  which 
assumed  its  present  shape  not  later  than  a.d.  200, 
and  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  rule  of  re- 
ligious and  social  life  among  all  the  higher  clas.ses 
of  Hindus  (A.  Macdonell,  Skr.  Lit.,  1900,  p.  428). 
The  restoration  of  Brahmanism  to  popular  favour, 
and  the  associated  revival  of  Sanskrit  learning 
during  the  Gupta  period,  first  became  noticeable  in 
the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  were  fostered  by  the  Western 
satraps  in  the  3rd,  and  made  successful  by  the 
Gupta  emperors  in  the  4th  cent.  (V.  A.  Smith, 
Early  Hist,  of  India',  287). 

*The  systematic  cultivation  of  the  sacred  sciences  of  the 
Br&hmans  began  and  for  a  long  time  bad  its  centre  in  the 
ancient  Butrakaranas,  the  schools  which  first  collected  the 
fra^nnentary  doctrines,  scattered  in  the  older  Vedic  works,  and 
arratitfed  them  for  the  convenience  of  oral  instruction  in  Sutras 
or  strings  of  aphorisms.  To  the  subjects  which  these  schools 
chiefly  cultivated  belongs,  besides  toe  ritual,  grammar,  pho- 
netics, and  the  other  so-called  Afigas  of  the  Veda,  the  sacred 
law  also.  The  latter  includes  not  only  the  precepts  for  the 
moral  duties  of  all  Aryas,  but  also  the  special  rules  regarding 
the  conduct  of  kings  and  the  administration  of  justice'  (G. 
Biihler,  'The  Laws  of  Manu,'  SBE  xxv.,  Introd.  xviii. ;  cf.  the 
same  author's  Introd.  *  Sacred  Books  of  the  Aryas,'  SBE  ii. 
and  xiv.). 

6.  Education  according^  to  the  Laws  of  Manu. 
— It  must  be  remembered  that  this  legislation 
applies  only  to  the  Aryan  or  '  twice-born '  man, 
the  Sudra  being  forbidden  to  fulfil  the  sacred  law, 
except  certain  portions  of  it  (x.  128,  127) ;  to  hear, 


learn,  recite,  or  teach  the  Veda  (iii.  156,  iv.  99,  x. 
127) ;  to  receive  spiritual  advice  from  a  Brahman  ; 
but  in  times  of  distress  a  student  may  learn  the 
"Veda  from  one  who  is  not  a  Brahman. 

The  student  who  devotes  himself  to  sacred  learning  should 
first  undergo  initiation  (upandyana),  i.e.  investiture  with  the 
sacred  thread  {yajhopavita),  in  the  fifth  year  after  conception 
(ii.  S7);  he  should  wear  the  skin  of  a  black  antelope,  spotted 
deer,  or  he-goat  as  an  upper  garment,  while  his  under  dress 
should  be  of  hemp,  flax,  or  wool  (ii.  41)  ;  he  should  procure  his 
food  by  begging  under  strict  regulations,  and  eat  it  with  special 
precautions  (ii.  49 ff.);  after  the  rite  of  initiation,  the  teacher 
{dchdrya,  guru,  his  assistant  being  called  vpddhydj/a)  should 
instruct  his  pupil  in  the  rules  of  personal  purification,  conduct, 
fire-worship,  and  twilight  devotions ;  but,  before  the  student 
begins  the  study  of  the  Veda,  he  must  sip  water  in  accordance 
with  the  sacred  law,  join  his  hands  (brahmdfljali),  clasp  the 
feet  of  his  teacher,  and  touch  his  right  and  left  foot  with  his 
hands  (ii.  71  f.)  ;  he  must  begin  and  end  the  lesson  when  ordered 
to  do  so,  and  he  must  at  the  beginning  and  end  recite  the 
mystic  syllable  Olti.,  because,  unless  this  precedes  and  follows, 
his  learning  will  slip  or  fade  away  (ii.  73  f.).  The  rules  of 
behaviour  of  the  pupil  towards  his  teacher  are  carefully  pre- 
scribed. He  must,  during  the  period  of  instruction,  i.e.  until 
he  is  allowed  to  return  home  (samapartota)  after  completing 
his  course  of  instruction,  do  what  is  beneficial  to  his  teacher ; 
never  offend  him ;  fetch  water,  firewood,  flowers,  cowdung, 
earth,  and  the  sacred  Jruio-grass  for  his  use ;  controlling  his 
body,  speech,  organs,  and  mind,  he  must  stand  before  him  with 
joined  hands  ;  he  must  eat  less  than  usual  in  his  presence,  wear 
less  fine  garments  and  ornaments,  rise  earlier,  and  go  to  bed 
later ;  he  must  not  converse  with  his  teacher  while  reclining, 
sitting,  eatin^r,  or  with  averted  face ;  he  must  observe  striot 
rules  of  meeting  and  addressing  him  (ii.  108,  144,  182,  192  ff.) ; 
whenever  persons  justly  censure  or  falsely  defame  his  teacher, 
he  must  cover  his  ears,  or  leave  the  place,  and  he  who  defames 
a  teacher  shall  be  amerced  in  a  heavy  fine  (ii.  200  f.,  viii.  275). 
He  is  subject  to  various  tabus,  all  things  savouring  of  a  luxurious 
life  being  specially  prohibited  (ii.  176  9.).  'A  Brahma^ia  who 
serves  his  teacher  till  the  dissolution  of  his  body,  reaches  forth- 
with the  eternal  mansion  of  Brahman '  (ii.  244).  During  the 
course  of  instruction  he  must  study  the  whole  Veda  with  the 
Rahasyas,  or  secret  explanations  of  the  Veda,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Upani^s,  and  perform  at  the  same  time  various  pre- 
scribed austerities  and  vows  (ii.  165).  He  must  give  no  fee  to 
his  teacher  while  under  instruction,  but  provide  a  suitable 
reward  for  the  venerable  man  when  his  course  is  complete 
(ii.  246).  The  vow  of  studying  the  Veda  under  a  teacher  must 
be  kept  for  thirty-six  years,  or  for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  that 
period,  or  until  the  student  is  proficient  (iii.  1).  Elsewhere  it  is 
ordained  that  the  pupil  shall  live  with  his  teacher  for  the 
fourth  part  of  his  life,  and  the  second  quarter  at  home  as  ft 
marriect  householder  (iv.  1).  Casting  off  a  teacher  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  sins  (xi.  60) ;  and  the  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
bed  of  the  teacher  by  his  pupil  are  of  the  most  stringent  kind 
(ix.  236,  237,  xi.  49,  66,  104 1.).  Such  an  offender  is  liable  to 
numerous  transmigrations  into  grasses,  trees,  creepers,  or 
noxious  animals ;  but  a  form  of  penance  secures  purification 
(xii.  68,  xi.  262).  Brahman  students  on  the  completion  of  their 
course  are  to  be  honoured,  for  money  ^iven  to  Brahmaqas  is 
'  an  imperishable  treasure  for  kings '  (vu.  82).  The  king  shall 
protect  the  property  of  a  pupil  while  he  is  under  instruction ; 
the  pupil  is  incapable  of  being  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  he  is  relieved  from  the  payment  of  ferry  tolls  (viii.  27,  66, 
407).  Education  was  thus  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  four 
stages  (dirama)  into  which  the  life  of  the  Hindu  was  divided 
(M.  Monier-Williams,  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism*,  1891,  p. 
862  f.).  An  interesting  survival  of  this  rule  is  found  in  the 
custom  at  a  modern  Hindu  marriage,  when  the  bridegroom 
makes  a  formal  attempt  to  start  for  Benares  to  undergo  a 
period  of  study  {kd^iydtra),  from  which  he  is  with  difiiculty 
dissuaded  by  his  relations.  (See  a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
these  regulations  in  Calcutta  Review,  iii.  [1845]  216  ff.) 

7.  Hindu  education  in  later  times. — (a)  Under 
Muhammadan  rule. — The  effect  of  the  Muham- 
madan  conquest  was  disastrous  to  the  Brahman 
caste  ;  the  springs  of  princely  liberality  were  dried 
up,  many  of  the  sacred  texts  were  destroyed,  and 
the  great  periodical  festivals  were  in  a  great 
measure  discontinued  (A.  Barth,  89 ff.).  Their 
sacred  places,  temples,  monasteries,  and  colleges 
were  in  many  jJ.ices  destroyed.  As  an  example, 
when  Bakhtiyar  Khilji  captured  Bihar  about  A.D. 
1297, 

'most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Brihmans  with 
shaven  heads.  They  were  put  to  death.  Large  numbers  of 
books  were  found  there,  and,  when  the  Muhamniadans  saw 
them,  they  called  for  some  persons  to  explain  their  contents, 
but  all  the  men  had  been  killed.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
whole  fort  and  city  was  a  place  of  study'  (Sir  H.  M.  Elliot, 
Hist,  of  India,  1887-77,  ii.  300). 

The  enlightened  emperor  Akbar,  however,  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  directed  that  translations 
of  several  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  should 
be  prepared  (G.  B.  Malleson,  Akbar,  1890,  p.  166  f.  j 
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H.  Blochmann,  ^in-t-^^'^rt,  1873,  i.  Introd.  vii.  f., 
103  ff.). 

(6)  Under  British  rule— When  the  British,  by 
yirtue  of  a  jjrant  from  the  emperor  Shah '  Alam,  in 
A.D,  1765,  obtained  the  civil  authority  {cllvdni)  of 
Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa,  they  found  classical 
education  in  a  depressed  condition,  the  result  of 
the  long  ]>eriod  of  anarchy  which  prevailed  during 
the  decay  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  A  number  of 
scattered  institutions  {^ol)  were  devoted  to  Sanskrit 
instniction  according  to  the  ancient  system.  Col- 
leges of  this  type  still  survive  in  the  Tols  of  Nadiya 
or  Nabadwip,  wliich  are  finishing -schools  for 
Brfthman  students  of  logic,  as  Rarhi  or  Bardwan 
is  for  grammar,  and  Krishiiagarh  for  law,  receiving 
many  students  of  middle  age  who  come  from  places 
as  far  distant  as  Assam  {Calcutta  JievieWj  vi.  [1846] 
421  ff. ;  Report  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell,  Calcutta, 
1867;  IGl  xviii.  [1908]  281).  The  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Minto,  in  his  Minute  of  6th  March 
1811,  proposed  that  Sanskrit  Colleges  should  be 
openea  at  Nadiya  and  Tirhut,  a  project  to  which 
sanction  was  refused  {Calc.  Bev,  iii.  [1845]  257). 
An  instructive  account  of  the  state  of  classical 
learning  in  W.  Bengal,  which  proved  that  the 
instruction  was  feeble  and  unscientific,  will  be 
found  in  the  survey  of  that  portion  of  the  province 
carried  out  by  F.  Buchanan  Hamilton  between  a.d. 
1807  and  1814  (M.  Martin,  Eastern  India,  1838,  i. 
134  f.,  485  ff.  ;  ii.  101  ff.,  428  ff.,  705  ff. ;  iii.  128  ff. ). 
The  controversy  between  classical  and  Western 
education  was  finally  closed  by  the  celebrated 
Minute  by  Macaulay  in  1835,  in  which  he  >vrote : 

*  The  question  before  us  is  simply  whether,  when  it  is  in  onr 
power  to  teach  this  language,  we  shall  teach  languages  in 
"Which,  by  universal  confession,  there  are  no  books  on  any 
■abject  which  deserve  to  be  compared  to  our  own ;  whether, 
when  we  can  teach  European  science,  we  shall  teach  systems 
which,  by  universal  confession,  wherever  they  differ  from  those 
of  Europe,  differ  for  the  worse ;  and  whether,  when  we  can 
patronize  sound  philosophy  and  true  history,  we  shall  counten- 
«iiCQ,  at  the  public  expense,  medical  doctrines  which  would 
di^frace  an  English  farrier,  astronomy  which  would  move 
laughter  in  girls  at  an  En^li^h  boarding-school,  history  abound- 
ing in  kings  thirty  feet  high  and  reigns  thirty  thousand  years 
long,  and  geography  made  of  seas  of  treacle  and  seas  of 
butter.' 

During  the  last  century  these  Vedic  schools  have 
steadily  lost  ground. 

For  instance,  in  Bombay  'the  main  object  of  the  Veda  schools 
of  the  Hindus  is  to  teach  youn^  Brahmans  to  recite  mantrois 
(mystical  verses,  spells]  and  portions  of  the  Vedas,  and  thus  to 
fit  them  in  after-life  to  assist  at  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies 
■of  the  Hindu  household.  The  instruction  given  in  these  schools 
Is  limited  to  the  correct  recitation  of  the  Sanskrit  text.  'Hie 
pupil  reads  each  passage  aloud  to  the  guru  [teacher],  who 
carefully  corrects  his  mistakes,  and  when  the  youth  has 
accurately  apprehended  the  words,  he  commits  them  to  memory. 
Ko  detailed  explanation  is  given  of  the  subject-matter ;  and 
much  of  what  is  learnt  is  not  understood  by  the  pupil.  .  .  . 
The  Vedic  schools,  which  were  almost  purely  religious  institu- 
tions, have  lost  ground  from  causes  which  are  only  remotely 
due  to  the  operations  of  the  Educational  Department.  An 
increasing  carelessness  in  the  performance  of  the  complex  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Hindu  religion  is  generally  admitted  on 
All  sides ;  and  by  Hindus  themselves  it  is  believed  to  point  to 
a  time  not  very  remote,  when  the  services  of  a  priest,  well 
acquainted  with  the  sacred  mysteries,  will  no  longer  be  in  any 
great  demand.  Already  the  employments  to  which  pupils  in 
UMM  schools  used  to  aspire  are  much  fewer  and  less  lucrative 
than  they  once  were '  {Rep.  Educ.  Comm.  59 ;  ib.  Bombay 
Appendix,  i.  1884,  71,  76;  ib.  Panjab,  36X  The  course  at 
Sanskrit  schools  in  Benares  at  the  present  day  consists  of 
grammar,  philosophy,  and  logic  (nj/dj/a),  the  Vedftnta,  law, 
rtietonc,  literature,  the  beliefs  of  the  Mim&ipsa,  Sankhya,  and 
Toga  nhilosophies,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  astrology  (ib. 
North-west  Provinces,  86 ;  cf.  ib.  Bombay,  i.  72). 

The  study, of  Sanskrit  received  an  impetus  in 
Bengal  by  the  recognition  by  the  State  during  the 
Permanent  Settlement  of  1793  of  rent-free  grants 
made  by  the  older  Government  for  their  support 
(»6.  Bengal,  3).  With  a  view  to  improving  the 
indigenous  system  of  classical  education,  various 
institutions  were  founded  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Benares  CoHege  was  founded  by  Jonathan  Duncan  in 
17B1,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  succession  of  scholars,  such 
aa  J.  Muir,  J.  K.  Ballantyne,  and  O.  Thibaut,  has  secured  a 


large  measure  of  success  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  according  to 
Weateni  methods  (ib.  North-West  Provinces,  i.  fl.X  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Poona,  now  the  Deccan,  College,  founded  in 
1821  (ib.  Bombay,  i.  5,  iL  22).  and  of  similar  institutions  in 
other  ^rts  of  the  country.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  study  of 
Sanskrit,  though  in  some  provinces,  Bengal  for  instance,  it  has 
been  to  a  certain  extent  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of 
examinations  in  the  indigenous  bchools  and  by  the  conferment 
of  titles  of  honour  upon  the  most  proficient  pupils,  remains  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Tlie  five  Universities— those  i4 
Calcutta,  ]iladras,  and  Bombay  founded  in  1857,  that  of  th« 
Panjab  In  1882,  of  Allahabad  in  1887— provide  courses  for  the 
classical  languages,  and  encourage  the  study  of  them  by 
scientifio  methods.  But  the  attractions  of  Western  learning 
surpass  those  of  the  classical  type.  At  the  more  important 
centres  of  Hindu  religious  life,  Benares,  Mathura,  Nasik, 
Madura,  learned  Brahmans  still  pursue  the  study  of  tbe  Veda 
on  Oriental  lines.  But  the  average  town  or  village  Brahman 
Pao(}it  knows  little  more  Sanskrit  than  a  few  veraes,  which 
without  understanding  them  he  recites  at  the  domestic  cere- 
monies of  his  clients.  The  use  of  English  is  at  once  man 
fashionable  and  lucrative,  and  the  ambitious  student  devotes 
himself  to  it  in  preference  to  Sanskrit. 

'  With  the  Hmdus  the  decline  of  their  higher  institutions  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  natnral  quickness  and  practical 
instincts  of  the  Brahmans,  who  have  realized  the  altered 
circumstances  which  surround  them,  and  have  voluntarily 
abandoned  a  classical  education  for  one  more  suited  to  produce 
conditions  of  success '  (Rep.  Educ.  Comm,  60). 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  growth  of  a  spirit 
of  nationality  among  the  H  indus  may  tend  to  arrest 
the  decay  of  the  classical  teaching.  Already  in- 
creased attention  is  l>eiug  given  to  the  study  of 
the  Vedanta,  and  some  enthusiastic  believers  in 
it  have  endeavoured  to  popularize  it  in  Europe  and 
America  as  a  substitute  for  the  out-worn  faiths  of 
the  Western  world.  A  few  younger  scholars  are 
investigating  with  enthusiasm  the  history,  anti- 
quities, and  ancient  languages  of  the  country. 
Frojeets  have  recently  been  announced  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Hindu  University  in  connexion 
with,  and  in  extonsion  of,  the  Hindu  College  at 
Benares,  of  which  the  leading  spirit  is  Mrs.  A, 
Besant.  The  Association  known  as  the  Bharata 
Dharma  Mahfimandala  proposes  to  found  a  Uni- 
versity on  more  strictly  orthodox  lines,  with 
Colleges  and  schools  at  Benares,  Nadiya,  Mathura, 
Poona,  and  Conjeevaram,  in  which  no  fixed  text- 
books are  to  be  used,  all  courses  of  study  are  to  be 
optional,  and  diplomas  will  be  granted  by  boards 
of  local  Pandits.  The  ultimate  result  of  these 
projects  must  for  the  present  remain  uncertain 
{The  Pioneer  Mail,  25th  Aug.  1911). 

8.  Indigenous  primary  education. — When  the 
British  occupied  the  country,  primary  education 
was  represented  by  the  schools  known  in  N.  India 
as  pdth4dld  (from  Skr.  path,  'instruction,*  ^Idy 
'hairj,  in  the  Panjab  as  &dl  or  iald,  in  Southern 
India  aspial,  the  last  term  being  taken  from  the 
raised  platform  used  for  sitting  in  front  of  a  house 
on  which  the  school  is  held  ;  the  word  is  ultimately 
derived  from  Port.  poi/Oy  poyal,  *  a  seat  or  bench  * 
(Yule-Burnell,  Hohson-JoUon,  1903,  p.  703). 

In  Bombay  '  the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  a  Hindu  indigenous 
school  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  tbe  Presidency.  E^ch 
morning  at  about  6  o'clock  the  Pantoji,  who  is  in  some  cases  a 
Brahman  and  the  priest  of  many  of  the  famiUes  whose  children 
attend  the  school,  goes  roiuid  the  viUag^e  and  collects  his  pupils 
This  process  usually  occupies  some  time.  At  one  house  the 
pupil  has  to  be  persuaded  to  come  to  school ;  at  another,  the 
parents  have  some  special  instructions  to  give  the  master  re- 
garding the  refractonness  of  their  son  ;  at  a  third,  he  is  asked 
to  administer  chastisement  on  the  spot.  As  soon  as  he  has 
collected  a  sufficient  number  of  the  pupils,  he  takes  them  to 
the  school.  For  the  first  half-hour  a  Bhupall  or  invocation  to 
the  Sun,  Saraswati,  Ga^ipati,  or  some  other  deity,  is  chanted  by 
the  whole  school.  After  this  the  boys  who  can  write  trace  the 
letters  of  their  kittas  with  a  dry  pen,  the  object  of  this  exercise 
ixring  to  give  free  play  to  the  fingers  and  wrist,  and  to  accustom 
tliem  to  the  sweep  of  the  letters.  When  the  tracing  lesson  is 
over,  the  boys  begiiito  write  copies  ;  and  the  youngest  children, 
who  have  been  hitherto  merely  looking  on,  are  taken  in  hand 
either  by  the  master's  son  or  by  one  of  the  elder  pupils.  The 
master  himself  generally  confines  his  attention  to  one  or  two  of 
the  oldest  ^>upib,  and  to  those  whose  instruction  he  has  stipu- 
lated to  finish  within  a  given  time.  All  the  pupils  are  seated  in 
one  small  room  or  verandah,  and  the  confusion  of  sounds  which 
arises  from  three  or  four  sets  of  boys  reading  and  shouting  out 
their  tables  all  at  the  same  moment,  almost  batlles  description. 
One  of  the  Educational  Inspectors  writes  :  "  Koch  pupil  recites 
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at  the  top  of  hia  voice,  and  the  encooragement  to  noise  is  found 
In  the  fact  that  the  parents  often  compute  the  energy  of  the 
master  from  the  volume  of  sound  proceeding  from  the  school. 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  I  have  myself  heard  villagers  complain 
that  our  Government  schools  lack  the  swing  and  energy  of  the 
indigenous  schools."  The  school  breaks  up  about  9  or  10  o'clock, 
and  re-assembles  at  2  in  the  afternoon.  The  concluding  lesson 
is  ^ven  at  4  p.m.  For  this  the  boys  are  ranged  in  two  rows 
facmg  each  other,  while  two  of  the  older  pupils  are  stationed  at 
one  end  between  the  two  rows,  and  dictate  the  multiplication 
tables,  step  by  step,  for  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  shout  after  them 
in  chorus.  When  this  is  over,  the  school  is  dismissed,  and  the 
master  personally  conducts  the  younger  children  to  their 
homes.  The  school  nominally  meets  every  day  of  the  week, 
Sundays  included.  But  the  frequent  holidays  on  account  of  the 
Hindu  feasts  and  fasts,  and  the  closure  of  the  school  twice  a 
month  on  Amavasya  or  new-moon  day  and  Paurnima  or  full- 
moon  day  fairly  take  the  place  of  the  weekly  and  other  holidays 
in  English  schools.  In  harvest-time,  also,  many  of  the  rural  in- 
digenous schools  are  entirely  closed.  It  is  still  the  practice  in 
some  indigenous  schools,  though  the  custom  is  rapidly  dying 
out,  for  the  pupils  on  the  eve  of  Amavasya  and  Paurnima  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  Pajipuja  or  slate-worship.  A  quarter 
of  an  anna  [one  farthing],  a  betel-nut,  half  a  seer  [the  regula- 
tion «r=2"057  lbs.  avoirdupois]  of  grain,  a  little  saffron  and 
turmeric,  and  a  few  flowers  are  laid  upon  the  slate  of  each  pupil 
as  oflferings  to  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  learning.  Before  these 
each  boy  reverently  bows  down,  and  then  places  the  slate  for  a 
few  minutes  on  his  head.  The  master  afterwards  appropriates 
the  offerings.  Crowded,  noisy,  and  ill-regulated  as  the  school- 
room is,  the  majority  of  these  schools  fairly  accomplish  their 
main  object,  which  is  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  the  native 
multiplication  tables.  Our  return  shows  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  pupils  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  that  about  one- 
sixth  know  their  tables.  These  statistics,  however,  are  not 
based  on  any  actual  examination  of  the  pupils,  but  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Pantopis  themselves.  It  appears  to  he  generally 
agreed  that  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  the  pupiU  of  in- 
digenous schools  are  less  barbarous  and  severe  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  There  is  still,  however,  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  respect' (Rep.  Educ,  Comm.,  Bombay,!. 73 f.).  For 
similar  accounts  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  see  ib.  North- 
west Provinces,  278;  Cole.  Rev.  liv.  (1860)  193.  An  early 
account  of  a  Pial  school  in  S.  India  will  be  found  in  the  Travels 
of  P.  della  Valle  in  1623  (ed.  Hakluyt  Society,  1892,  ii.  227 f.); 
for  modem  accounts,  K  C.  Glover,  I A  ii.  (1873)  62  ;  Rep.  Educ. 
Comm.,  Madras,  68 ;  S.  Mateer,  The  Land  of  Charity,  1871,  p.  164. 

9.  Origin  and  development  of  indigenous  prim- 
ary education. — The  question  of  the  origin  of  this 
indigenous  system  of  education  has  been  much 

tebated.  Though,  as  we  have  seen  (§  6),  tlie 
jidras  were  excluded  from  the  education  provided 
for  the  '  twice-born '  classes,  it  is  possible  that  some 
kind  of  elementary  education  was  organized  by  the 
village  communities ;  and  some  authorities,  arguing 
from  the  character  of  the  instruction  provided  and 
the  methods  by  which  the  teacher  is  appointed, 
controlled,  and  remunerated,  accept  this  view, 
which,  however,  is  disputed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Kesiield 
as  regards  the  United  Provinces  (Rep.  Educ.  Comm., 
Bengal,  363  ;  ib.  Panjab,  497  ;  ib.  North-West  I'ro- 
vinces,  85  f.,  256).  In  Ben|;al  the  origin  of  the 
village  school  ia  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
village  tutelary  idol,  in  charge  of  a  Brahman,  who 
added  to  his  priestly  duties  that  of  education. 
The  early  history  of  the  schools  in  Bengal  is  fully 
detailed  in  the  report  by  W.  Adam  ( 1838 ;  sum- 
marized in  Calc.  Rev.  ii.  [1844]  301  IX.).  In  this 
province  the  policy  has  been  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  indigenous  schools,  to  aim  at  amalgamating 
them  into  the  State  system,  and  cautiously  ana 
gradually  to  introduce  necessary  improvements 
(Bep.  Educ.  Comm.  103  f.).  In  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  other  parts  of  N.  India  they  have  been 
generally  replaced  by  the  circle  [ludqabandi)  school, 
which  provides  for  the  wants  of  a  group  of  villages 
(ib.  106). 

10.  Problems  of  Indian  education. — The  question 
of  the  extension  of  Western  knowledge  among  the 
Hindu  population  is  beyond  the  scope  of  tliis  article. 
It  is  exhaustiveljr  discussed  in  the  Report  of  the 
Education  Commission.  It  may  be  well  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  more  pressing  problems  of  educa- 
tion in  India  which  still  in  a  great  measure  await 
solution. 

(a)  General  illiteracy. — The  most  pressing  diffi- 
culty is  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  pro- 
mote education  during  the  last  century,  there  is 
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still  a  large  amount  of  illiteracy  among  the  Hin- 
dus. Of  the  total  population  only  53  persons  per 
1000  are  literate  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  this 
terra  was  used  at  the  Census  of  1901  ;  in  the  case 
of  Hindus  the  average  is  50  per  1000  (94  males,  5 
females)  (CI,  1901,  pp.  158,  177).  The  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  this  failure  are  exhaustively 
discussed  by  Sir  H.  Risley  and  Sir  W.  Hunter  (to. 
162  ft  ;  Rep.  Educ.  Comm.  112fl.).  This  specially 
applies  to  female  education  (C7  163  f.;  Rep.  Educ. 
Comm.  521tt'. ).  In  1911  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India  by  Mr.  Gokale 
for  the  gradual  introduction  of  free  and  compulsory 
education.  This  proposal  was  sympathetically  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  State  (The  Times,  25th 
July  1911);  but  the  state  of  the  finances  and  the 
economic  situation,  which  renders  the  employment 
of  child  labour  necessary  among  the  agricultural 
and  pastoral  tribes,  prevent  it  from  becoming,  for 
the  present  at  least,  a  practicable  policy. 

(6)  Jealousy  between  Hitidus  and  Muhammad- 
ans. — The  progress  of  education  is  at  present 
much  hampered  by  the  jealousy  between  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans,  as  shown  by  the  controversy 
whether  Urdu,  a  language  which  largely  combines 
Perso-Arabic  words  with  those  derived  from  San- 
skrit, is  to  be  adopted  in  N.  India  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  in  place  of  Hindi  or  other  languages 
of  Sanskrit  origin  (Rep.  Educ.  Comm.  69 ;  ib. 
Bengal,  47  f.,  276  f.,  398  ff.  ;  ib.  Panjab,  549). 

(c)  Special  education  of  chiefs  and  nobles. — The 
special  education  of  native  chiefs  and  nobles  is 
an  ancient  problem,  Manu  (vii.  43)  directing  that 
the  king  should  learn  the  threefold  sacred  science 
from  those  versed  in  the  three  Vedas — the  primeval 
science  of  government,  dialectics,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Supreme  Soul — while  from  the  people 
he  should  acquire  the  theory  of  the  various  trades 
and  professions.  Teaching  such  as  this  was  im- 
parted by  the  sage  Drona  to  the  Pandava  princes 
in  the  epic  of  the  Mahabharata.  Under  the  British 
Government,  Chiefs'  Colleges,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  those  at  Ajmer,  Rajkot,  and  Lahore, 
have  been  established,  '  where  some  of  the  features 
of  the  English  public  school  system  have  been  re- 
produced, with  the  object  of  fitting  young  chiefs 
and  nobles,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually, 
for  the  responsibilities  that  lie  before  them '  (JGI 
iv.  [1907]  435  ;  Rep.  Educ.  Comm.  480  ft.). 

(d)  Education  of  forest  tribes  and  menial  classes 
of  Hindus. — The  education  of  the  non- Aryan  forest 
tribes  and  the  depressed  classes  of  the  Hindu  popu- 
lation presents  special  difficulties.  The  migratory, 
semi-savage  habits  of  the  former  render  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  schools  difficult ;  but  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  this  direction  (Rep.  Educ. 
Comm.  507  ff".  ;  ib.  Central  Provinces,  3,  191  f.  ;  ib. 
Bengal,  53  ft'.).  In  the  case  of  the  depressed  classes 
and  menial  castes  special  arrangements  are  needed, 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  higher  classes  to 
associate  with  them  in  a  common  school  (Rep. 
Educ.  Comm.  513 tt'.).  For  instance,  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  Chanda  school  was  closed  because 
nearly  all  the  masters  resigned  on  account  of  the 
admission  of  a  few  Dhej:  boys  (ib.  Central  Pro- 
vinces, 2). 

(e)  Missionary  and  secular  education. — Since  the 
time  of  the  Portuguese  government,  and  more 
especially  during  the  British  occupation,  the  vari- 
ous missionary  bodies  have  taken  an  active  and 
honourable  share  in  the  work  of  education.  Mr. 
W.  Carey  at  Serampore,  Dr.  Duftat  Calcutta,  and 
Dr.  Wilson  at  Bombay  are  among  the  many  names 
of  those  who  were  conspicuously  engaged  in  trans- 
lating the  Scriptures  and  other  valuable  literature 
into  the  Indian  dialects,  and  in  the  general  control 
of  schools  and  colleges  (IGI  iv.  [1907]  409  f.).  The 
older  missionaries  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
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native  systems  of  education  (AbM  J.  A.  Dubois, 
Hindu  Manners,  Custotm,  and  Ceremonies*,  1906, 
p.  376  ff.  ;  \V.  Ward,  A  View  of  the  History, 
Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos^,  i.  [1818] 
683 ff.).  Tlie  attitude  of  tlie  modem  missionary 
is  more  tolerant,  because  he  finds  that  a  knowledge 
of  native  modes  of  thought  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work.  The  question  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  State  from  the  control  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion was  raised  before  the  Commission  presided 
over  by  Sir  W.  Hunter ;  and  a  tendency  was  shown 
by  the  orthodox  Hindu  party  to  advocate  the  dis- 
sociation of  the  State  from  the  higher  missionary 
schools,  on  the  ground  that  the  support  of  them 
by  Government  was  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
of  neutrality  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Indian 
educational  system  {Jiep.  Edue.  Comm.,  Madras, 
Summary  of  Evidence,  176).  The  missionary  view 
is  defined  in  a  series  of  memorials  addressed  to 
the  Commission  {ib.  303 ff.).  The  Commission  ob- 
served (ib.  454) : 

'  Missionar}'  institutions  may  serve  the  gn&t  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  private  effort  can  accomplish,  and  thus  of  inducing 
other  agencies  to  come  forward.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
follow  their  own  independent  course  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  State  ;  and  so  long  aa  there  are  room  and  need 
for  every  variety  of  agency  in  the  field  of  education,  they  should 
receive  all  the  encouragement  and  aid  that  private  effort  can 
le^timatel}'  claim.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
private  effort  which  it  is  mainly  intended  to  evoke  is  that  of 
the  people  themselves.  Natives  of  India  must  constitute  the 
most  important  of  all  agencies  if  educational  means  are  ever 
to  be  co-extensive  with  educational  wants.' 

iJTRRATURg.— The  history  of  Hindu  education  still  remains  to 
be  written.  The  leading  authorities  have  been  fully  quoted  in 
the  course  of  this  article.  For  the  present  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject much  material  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  EducO' 
tUyn  Commission,  with  Sir  W.  Hunter  as  president,  which  was 
issued  at  Calcutta  in  18S3,  with  appendixes  dealing  with  pro- 
vincial details  published  in  the  following  year.  Each  of  the 
Provincial  Governments  issues  an  annual  Educational  Report, 
and  these  are  periodically  reviewed  by  the  Government  of  India. 
The  Reports  of  the  Census  of  1901  give  full  statistical  details  of 
the  progress  of  literacy.  The  CcUcuUa  Review  (1844  ff.)  con- 
tains numerous  important  articles  on  the  subject,  those  in  the 
earlier  volumes  generally  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Serampore 
missionaries.  The  official  view  of  the  subject  is  given  in  the 
article  on  '  Education,' /S/ir.  (1907)  407  ff.,  with  a  bibliography. 

W    Crookp 

EDUCATION  (Jewish).— I.  In  OT  and  Apoc- 
rypha.—  (1)  The  child  is  a  conspicuous  iigure 
in  the  Old  Testament.  No  systematic  provision 
for  his  education  and  general  training  is  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  importance  of  his  personality,  and 
the  need  of  safeguarding  his  higher  welfare  and, 
with  it,  that  of  the  community,  by  wisely  planned 
discipline,  is  fully  recognized.  Of  secular  teaching 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace ;  all  the  ordinances  relat- 
ing to  education  deal  with  it  in  its  larger  aspects 
as  a  preparation  for  the  moral  and  religious  life, 
as  a  means  of  developing  character.  Similarly, 
while  both  teacher  and  scholar  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  musical  training  of  the  Levites 
(see  1  Ch  25'),  the  professional  teacher,  as  an  in- 
structor of  the  young  generally,  has  no  place  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  unless  we  are  to  see  a 
reference  to  him  in  such  passages  as  Ps  119*  and 
Pr  5" :  the  teacher  is  the  father.  In  the  excep- 
tional case  of  a  child  being  dedicated  from  birth 
to  the  Divine  service,  he  was  made  over,  at  an 
early  age,  to  the  care  of  the  chief  priest,  and  lived 
with  him  in  or  close  by  the  sanctuary  (1  S  3'"). 
Princes  of  the  royal  house  likewise  had  their 
guardians,  who  possibly  were  their  tutors  (2  K 
lO'"-).  There  is  allusion,  moreover,  to  '  schools  of 
the  prophets,"  in  which  youths  were  trained  for 
the  prophetical  office,  probably  by  religious  teach- 
ing and  by  instruction  in  music  (1  S  I0»).  The 
moral  and  religious  training  of  his  children  became 
one  of  the  most  weighty  of  tlie  father's  obliga- 
tions ;  and,  though  no  system  is  prescribed  for  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  thoroughness  in  its  per- 
formance is  attained  oy  the  injunction  to  make 
religious  teaching  an  integral  constituent  of  the 


daily  life.  The  father  is  exhorted  to  teach  the 
Divine  commands  '  diligently '  to  his  children,  and 
to  speak  of  them  '  at  all  times ' — when  he  sits  in  his 
house,  when  he  walks  by  the  way,  when  he  lies 
down,  and  when  he  rises  up  (Dt  6'  11").  Great 
events,  moreover,  in  the  national  life  and  their 
anniversaries  are  to  be  used  as  opportunities  for 
impressing  the  great  verities  of  religion  upon  the 
cliild's  mind  (4").  The  Passover  is  indicated  as 
such  an  opportunity  (Ex  13«"-,  Dt  6*").  But  the 
entire  history  of  Israel  seems  to  have  been  utilized 
as  a  basis  for  religious  teaching.  The  father 
would  recount  the  '  wondrous  works '  of  God,  that 
'  the  generations  to  come  might  know  them,  even 
the  cTiildren  wliich  should  1^  born,  who  should 
arise  and  tell  them  to  their  children,  that  they 
might  set  their  hope  in  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments' (Ps  78**,  cf.  Dt  32').  Josephn« 
especially  instances  this  study  of  history  as  an 
element  in  the  education  of  the  child  in  iiis  time 
(c.  Apion.  ii.  25).  If,  as  H.  Gunkel  holds  (see 
the  Introd.  to  his  Cora,  on  Gen.',  1902),  the  storiea 
in  Genesis  are  saga  which  were  originally  told  to 
delight  and  move  the  primitive  Hebrews,  we  must 
imagine  the  wondering  children  as  among  the 
listeners,  sharing  the  pride  of  race  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  providence  aroused  by  the 
recitais. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  maxims  of  the  Wisdom 
Literature  are  examples  of  more  formal  teaching, 
not  a  few  of  which  are  addressed  directly  to  the 
young.  Wisdom  is  declared  to  be  'the  principal 
thing';  'therefore,'  exliorta  the  Sage,  'get  wis- 
dom (Pr  4').  And  for  him  wisdom  is  moral 
science,  the  knowledge  of  right  methods  of  living. 
But  in  his  view,  too,  the  moral  life  is  stable  only 
when  it  is  rooted  in  religion :  '  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  '  (Pr  9'»,  cf.  Job  28'*, 
Sir  19*").  It  is  this  higher  wisdom  wliich  is  com- 
mended to  the  young,  for  their  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  their  parents.  Wisdom  is  life  (Pr  9"), 
and  its  possessors  win  it  to  their  own  profit  (v."), 
and  to  the  joy  of  their  parents  (10').  And  parents 
include  the  mother.  '  My  son,'  says  a  Sage,  '  hear 
tlie  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the 
doctrine  of  thy  mother '  (Pr  1*  6») ;  and  the  last 
chapter  of  Proverbs  contains  a  string  of  moral 

Erecepts  of  King  Lemuel '  which  his  mother  taught 
im.'  The  parental  doctrine,  moreover,  must  have 
the  child's  true  well-being  for  its  aim  ;  it  must  not 
be  subordinated  to  other  considerations,  even  to 
the  child's  immediate  comfort.  If  necessary,  dis- 
cipline must  be  severe.  Even  corporal  punish- 
ment is  legitimate ;  to  eschew  it  is  cruelty.  '  He 
that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son '  (13'*).  The 
Biblical  maxims  on  this  matter  reflect  the  tone 
and  temper  of  contemporary  thought.  None  the 
less,  the  superiority  of  moral  suasion  as  a  disciplin- 
ary influence  was  fully  recognized  (see  17'°). 

(2)  The  educational  ideas  of  the  Bible  receive 
some  development  in  tlie  Apocrypha.  Wisdom  is 
again  lauded  as  the  summum  bonum,  though  with 
greater  exuberance  of  phrase ;  but  it  connotes 
intellectual,  as  well  as  ethical,  excellence.  'The 
fruits  of  wisdom's  labour  are  virtues,  for  she 
teacheth  soberne-ss  and  understanding,  righteous- 
ness and  courage ' ;  but  '  she  understandeth  '  also 
'  subtilties  of  speeches  and  interpretations  of  dark 
sayings  ;  she  foreseeth  signs  and  wonders,  and  the 
issues  of  seasons  and  times'  (Wis  8"'').  Astro- 
nomy, meteorology,  natural  history,  botany,  and 
medicine  are  all  parts  of  wisdom  (7"''0.  Educa- 
tion, then,  must  have  included  those  branches  of 
learning  in  the  early  post-Biblical  period,  among 
tlie  Greek  Jews  at  any  rate.  Agam,  since  Ben 
Sira  has  some  maxims  about  behaviour  at  'a  con- 
cert of  music'  (Sir  32*),  it  is  probable  that  music 
during  that  period  was  a  subject  of  study  among 
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the  well-to-do  classes.  It  was  certainly  taught 
systematically  to  the  choristers  of  the  Temple, 
and  a  certain  Chenaniah  is  named  as  one  of  their 
instructors  (1  Ch  IS*"). 

2.  In  the  Talmud. — Education  looms  large  in  the 
Talmudic  literature.  The  solemnity  and  sanctity 
of  training  children  for  the  duties  of  life  receive 
the  amplest  recognition.  The  Rabbinic  ideas  on 
the  subject  echo  the  Biblical  teachings.  The 
formation  of  character  is  still  the  supreme  aim  of 
training ;  the  fear  of  God,  or,  as  it  is  usually  ex- 
pressed, '  the  study  of  the  Torah,'  directed  towards 
the  fashioning  of  the  good  life,  is  still  the  founda- 
tion of  wisdom.  The  child's  nature  is  receptive, 
like  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher ;  he  may  make 
of  it  what  he  will.  The  child,  when  learning, '  writes, 
as  it  were,  on  clean  paper.'  Hence  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher's  office  and  the  necessity  for 
beginning  instruction  early,  when  receptivity  is  at 
its  best.  Indeed,  a  passage  in  the  Talmud  (Niddah, 
304)  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Rabbis  were 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  conception  of  education  as 
a  process  of  drawing  out  the  child's  latent  capaci- 
ties, rather  than  the  mechanical  implanting  of 
knowledge  ab  extra.  Before  a  child  is  bom,  they 
say,  he  is  taught  the  whole  body  of  religious  lore ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  birth  an  angel  touches  his 
lips,  and  he  forgets  everything.  The  child  should 
begin  to  learn  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  being 
taught.  '  Our  principal  caxe  of  all,'  Josephus  re- 
marks, '  is  to  educate  our  children  well '  (c.  Apion. 
i,  12),  and  he  adds  that '  the  teaching  is  to  begin 
in  infancy'  {Ant.  iv.  viii.  12).  Philo,  too,  boasts 
that  Jewish  children  are  taught  religion  in  *  their 
very  swaddling  clothes '  (arf  Gaium,  16,  cf.  31).  The 
child's  incipient  powers  of  speech  were  consecrated 
by  his  being  taught  to  utter  simple  verses  from 
Scripture.  Two  such  verses  are  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  :  '  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  is  one '  (DtB"), 
and  '  Moses  commanded  us  a  law,  an  inheritance 
for  the  congregation  of  Jacob '  (33*).  The  age  pre- 
scribed for  beginning  systematic  instruction  is  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year ;  at  ten  the  MLshna  was  studied, 
at  fifteen  the  Gemara  (Talmud)  (see  Aboth,  v.  24 ; 
Kethuboth,  50a). 

The  value  attached  to  education  by  the  Tal- 
mudic Rabbis  is  exemplified  by  many  utterances. 
'  The  world  is  upheld  by  the  breath  of  the  children 
in  the  school-house ' ;  their  instruction  must  not 
be  interrupted  even  for  the  re-building  of  the 
Temple  {Skab.  1196).  The  monition,  ''Touch  not 
mine  anointed  ones'  (1  Ch  16'-),  is  allegorically 
interpreted  as  signifying  the  school-children  ;  the 
exhortation,  '  Do  my  prophets  no  harm '  {ib. ),  as  an 
allusion  to  the  teachers.  'Dearer  to  Me,' God  is 
pictured  as  saying,  '  is  the  breath  of  the  school- 
children than  the  savour  of  sacrifices'  {^oh.  Bab.). 
'  So  long  as  there  are  children  in  the  schools 
Israel's  enemies  cannot  prevail  against  them  '  {Ber. 
Bab.  65).  Of  a  great  Rabbi  it  is  told  that  he 
would  never  break  his  fast  until  he  had  taken 
his  child  to  school  in  the  morning  {j^id.  30a). 
The  teacher's  office  is  regarded  with  the  utmost 
veneration.  Rabbi  Judah,  '  the  Prince,'  when  on 
a  pastoral  visit,  asks  for  the  watchmen  of  the 
city ;  they  bring  him  the  beadles  and  the  town- 
guard.  He  rebukes  them  ;  '  Not  these,'  he  says, 
'  but  the  school-teachers  are  the  city's  watchmen ' 
{Jer.  ffag.  i.  7).  Teachers  must  be  married,  males, 
and  of  unblemished  character.  They  must  not 
hesitate  in  speech,  and  must  be  painstaking.  One 
teacher  is  named  who  would  go  over  the  lesson 
hundreds  of  times  until  the  pupil  had  mastered  it 
(Erubin,  544).  A  teacher  who  knows  a  little 
thoroughly  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  who  knows 
much  superficially  (Bab.  bath.  21a).  The  teacher 
is  warned  against  favouritism,  especially  against 
making  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  children  of 


rich  parents,  and  also  against  bad  temper  {Taanith, 
24a).  '  An  irritable  man  cannot  teach '  (Aboth,  ii.  5). 
The  teacher,  moreover,  is  to  beware  of  compromis- 
ing his  dignity  before  his  pupils ;  he  should  not 
jest,  nor  should  he  eat  or  drink  in  their  presence 
(Yore  Deah,  cxlv.  11). 

Systematic  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
young  seems  to  have  existed  in  Palestine  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Simeon  ben  Sheta^, 
the  president  of  the  Sanhedrin,  is  said  to  have 
decreed  that  children  should  be  taught  at  school 
instead  of  being  instructed  at  home  by  their 
parents  as  hitherto.  The  inadequacy  of  the  father's 
instruction,  and  regard  for  the  educational  needs 
of  orphans,  necessitated  the  ordinance.  A  century 
or  two  later  this  school  system  had  extended  from 
Jerusalem  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  credit 
for  the  extension  is  given  to  one  Joshua  ben 
Gamla,  a  high  priest  (Bab.  bath.  21a).  The  Greek 
terms  o-xoXi)  and  waiSayayds  often  meet  us  in  the 
Rabbinic  literature.  Whether  the  school  in  the 
Talmudic  age  was  anything  more  than  a  religious 
school  is  very  doubtful.  'The  '  three  R's '  and,  it 
would  seem,  foreign  languages,  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  gymnastics  were 
also  learnt  by  children  ;  but  all,  or  most  of  them, 
at  home.  Among  foreign  languages  the  Talmud 
(Meg.  18a)  gives  the  preference  to  Greek  ;  it  is  '  the 
beautj  of  Japhet '  (the  Aryan  races — a  reference  to 
Gn  9"),  'the  language  of  song.'  The  parent  was 
further  enjoined  to  teach  his  boys  swimming  and 
also  a  cleanly  trade  (^id.  96,  29a).  '  He  who  does 
not  teach  his  son  a  trade  virtually  teaches  him  to 
steal '  (ib. ).  In  the  schools,  however,  the  Bible  and 
its  Rabbinical  interpretations  were  the  chief,  if  not 
the  exclusive,  subjects  of  instruction.  Mention  ia 
made  of  tablets  on  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  written  for  beginners.  These  tablets  were  of 
two  sizes,  corresponding  to  the  modern  slate  and 
blackboard.  The  elder  children  learnt  from  scrolls. 
Home  tasks  appear  to  have  been  set  (^id.  30a). 
The  school  was  held  either  in  the  synagogue  itself 
or  in  some  adjoining  building.  It  was  kept  open 
all  day  and  long  after  nightfall;  even  on  the 
Sabbath  it  was  closed  for  only  a  small  part  of 
the  day.  The  scholars  were  taught  in  unsystem- 
atic relays — an  unpractical  arrangement  which 
necessarily  led  to  confusion  and  to  needless  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  Rabbi  of  the  4th 
cent,  directed  attention  to  the  evil,  and  the  hours 
of  instruction  were  limited  to  five  daily,  and  were 
fixed  for  the  early  morning  and  the  evening 
(Erubin,  546).  An  average  class  consisted  of 
twenty-five  children  ;  if  tlie  number  reached  forty, 
an  assistant  teacher  was  appointed.  The  pupils 
sat  on  benches  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  so  that 
each  child  might  see  and  hear  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  was  sometimes  the  reader  (hazzan)  of  the 
synagogue,  sometimes  a  Rabbi,  who  might  be  very 
eminent  indeed.  Discipline  was  to  be  maintained, 
but  punishments  should  be  mild.  For  physical 
chastisement  a  light  strap  only  was  to  be  used. 
Persistent  insubordination  was  not  to  be  visited 
with  expulsion ;  the  oft'ender  was  rather  to  be 
subjected  to  the  salutary  influence  of  his  more 
tractable  school-fellows.  Lenity  was  preferred  to 
rough  measures.  '  Repulse  the  child  with  the  left 
hand  j  draw  him  to  thee  with  the  right '  (§o(ah,  47a). 
The  stimulus  of  rewards  was  also  recognized.  One 
Rabbi  is  said  to  have  distributed  sweetmeats  as  an 
incentive  to  the  smaller  children.  In  the  earlier 
Talmudic  period  teachers  received  no  fixed  pay- 
ment for  their  work  ;  its  performance  was  regarded 
as  a  pious  duty.  By  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent,  payment 
was  made  for  instruction  in  reading,  but  it  wajB 
still  deemed  improper  to  accept  a  salary  for  re- 
ligious instruction.  Later  on  this  self-denying 
rule  bad  to  be  relaxed.    The  teacher,  when  nn- 
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paid,  was  exempt  from  pnblio  semce  and  from 
taxation.  Systematic  provision  for  higher  relig- 
ious study  also  existed  in  the  Talmudio  period, 
notably  in  Babylonia.  The  academies  of  Sura  and 
Pumbeditha  were  famous. 

3.  In  the  post-Talmudic  period  Jewish  educa- 
tional ideals  and  methods  varied  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  Jews  themselves.  Tolerant  treatment  and 
a  civilized  environment  yielded  fruit  after  their 
kind  in  Jewish  culture,  of  which  a  liberal  educa- 
tion was  the  necessary  condition.  In  North  Africa 
and  in  Spain,  under  Muslim  rule,  the  Jews  evinced 
a  marked  enthusiasm  for  secular  learning,  with- 
out, however,  losing  their  traditional  love  for 
Hebraic  and  religious  studies.  It  was  otherwise 
in  Christian  countries.  In  France,  which, 'so  far  as 
the  Jews  are  concerned,  included  England  during 
the  centuries  immediately  previous  to  the  expul- 
sion under  Edward  I.,  and  in  Germany,  Jewi.sh 
education  was,  generally  speaking,  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  Jews,  proscribed  or  ostracized  by  their  neigh- 
bours, were  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  and 
forced  to  seek  their  intellectual  sustenance  ex- 
clusively in  their  religious  literature.  Nor  would 
the  example  of  the  general  population,  even  if 
they  had  been  accessible  to  its  influence,  have 
enlarged  their  educational  outlook.  When  even 
elementary  learning  was  confined  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Churcn,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  the  Jews  of  Northern  Europe 
should  have  shown  no  ardour  for  profane  know- 
ledge. On  the  other  hand,  their  zeal  for  the  one 
possible  study  was  intensified ;  the  stream  was  all 
the  deeper  because  it  was  shut  up  in  a  nan-ow 
channel.  Nor  was  this  limitation  of  intellectual 
ideals  unmixed  loss.  Immersion  in  the  study  of 
the  Talmud,  with  its  keen  dialectic,  sharpened  the 
Jewish  mind  and  fitted  it  to  take  full  advantage 
of  social  and  intellectual  enfranchisement  when  its 
hour  struck.  Every  congregation  had  its  com- 
munal school  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the 
members.  Instruction  was  also  given  by  private 
teachers  either  in  their  own  homes  or  at  the  houses 
of  the  pupils. 

The  act  of  bringing  the  child  to  school  for  the 
first  time  was  elevated  into  a  solemn  rite.  It  took 
place  when  the  child  was  five  or  six  years  old,  and 
preferably  on  Pentecost,  the  Feast  commemorative 
of  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai,  the  prototype 
of  the  chilcTs  induction  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  Torah.  Attired  in  holy  vestments,  he  was 
brought  into  the  synagogue,  where  the  Decalogue 
was  recited  as  the  lesson  for  the  day.  Thence  he 
was  taken  to  the  teacher,  who  thereupon  began 
to  teach  him  the  Hebrew  alphabet  from  a  tablet 
smeared  with  honey  which  the  child  ate  as  he 
pronounced  the  letters,  so  that  the  sacred  lore 
might  be  sweet  in  his  mouth.  The  solemnity  of 
the  ceremony  foreshadowed  tlie  character  of  the 
entire  course  of  instruction,  which  was  made  a 
very  momentous  business,  rarely  interrupted  by 
holidays  or  games.  'For  there  was  no  greater 
disgrace  than  that  of  being  called  an 'am  ha-are^ 
(an  ignoramus) ' !  Having  mastered  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  the  child  was  taught  to  spell  and  to 
read.  Thus  three  months  passed,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  taught  passages  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Prayer  Rook,  which  took  up  a  second  three 
months.  The  first  Scripture  lessons  were  supplied 
by  the  three  introductory  chapters  of  Leviticus, 
which  treat  of  the  sacrifices,  whose  purity  matched 
that  of  the  child.  But  a  merely  superficial  famili- 
arity with  the  sacred  text  did  not  suffice  ;  for  six 
months  the  pupil  was  exercised  in  the  translation 
both  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Prayer  Book 
into  the  vernacular.  A  knowledge  of  writdng  the 
vernacular  would  also  seem  to  have  been  imparted, 
bttt  this  was  probably  acquin  jit  was 


called  the  'Christian  script.'  Hebrew  grammar 
was  usually  neglected.  The  pupil,  when  reciting 
his  lesson,  swayed  his  body  to  and  fro  as  old- 
fa-shioned  Jews  still  do  at  prayer,  and  used  a 
peculiar  sing-song  or  cantillation.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  he  was  taken  from  the  Pentateuch 
to  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,  in  the 
fourth  year  to  the  Mishna,  and  thence  to  the  Tal- 
mud. Lessons  began  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day 
-—in  the  winter  while  it  was  still  dark — and  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  morning  prayer,  when  the 
children  would  either  go  to  the  synagogue  or 
attend  service  in  the  teacher's  house.  After 
breakfast  at  home  they  returned  to  school,  and 
lessons  went  on  again  until  eleven  o'clock.  Then 
came  the  midday  meal,  and  at  noon  the  instruc- 
tion was  resumed  once  more,  to  last,  with  a  short 
interval  in  the  afternoon,  till  the  time  of  evening 
prayer,  which  closed  the  school  day.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  if  the  pupil  decided  to  make  religious 
study  his  vocation,  his  Wanderjahre  began,  during 
which  he  visited  various  towns  in  turn,  in  order  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  famous  teachers.  This  extended 
course  of  study  was  not  undertaken  only  by 
those  who  intended  to  become  Rabbis ;  love  for  the 
Torah  would  fire  many  a  youth  who  could  hope  to 
gain  nothing  from  his  study  save  the  knowledge 
itself.  Even  the  Rabbis  would  scorn  all  pecuniary 
remuneration  for  the  exercise  of  their  office,  deem- 
ing it  shameful  to  use  the  Torah,  in  Talmudic 
phrase,  'as  a  spade  to  dig  withal.'  They  relied 
for  a  meagre  livelihood  upon  some  secular  occupa- 
tion, often  the  humble  calling  of  the  artisan. 

Oiidcmann  (op.  eit.  iT^fra,  vol.  i.  p.  92ff.)  reproduces  from  ta 
Oxford  MS  an  interesting  scheme,  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  for 
founding  a  systematic  course  of  .Jewish  instruction  in  the  north 
of  France.  The  scheme  contemplates  the  estahlishment  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  school,  suggested  respectively,  perhaps,  by 
the  cathedral  seminaries  and  the  parochial  schools  which 
existed  in  France  at  that  period.  The  document  mentions  an 
order  of  students  which  it  styles  the  'separatists'  or  the 
*  dedicated,'  because  they  have  made  religious  study  the  chief 
or  sole  occupation  of  their  lives.  For  these  the  upper  or 
'  greater '  school  is  to  be  instituted.  '  That,'  echoing  the  'Talmud, 
the  scheme  premises,  'is  the  true  learning  for  which  a  man 
slays  himself' ;  so  the  student  must  ^ive  himself  wholly  to 
study,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  semmary  so  as  not  to  lose 
time  in  commg  and  going,  and  remaining  there  seven  years. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  Jew,  the  document  continues,  to  dedicate 
one  of  his  sons  to  this  holy  vocation,  Just  as  he  would  set  apart 
a  portion  of  his  property  to  the  service  of  Heaven.  The  lower 
school  was  intended  for  day-scholars.  The  institution  is  to  be 
supported  by  the  community,  each  member  of  which  is  to  sub* 
scribe  twelve  deniers  half-yearly.  These  contributions  are  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  fees  of  the  pupils.  The  staff  is  to  consist 
of  a  rector  and  tutors,  of  whom  the  former  is  to  lecture  to  the 
students,  and  the  latter  to  *  coach '  them.  Each  tutor  is  to  be 
limited  to  ten  pupils,  in  contradistinction  to  the  twenty-fira 
prescribed  by  the  Talmud,  'which  was  intended  only  for  Pales- 
tine, where  the  climate  favours  mental  development,  and  for 
times  when  Jews  were  free  * ;  for,  the  author  of  the  scheme 
adds  pathetically,  '  the  free  are  strong  and  clear  of  brain,  and 
absorb  knowledge  more  readily  than  do  the  downtrodden,  whose 
higlier  energies  are  sapped  by  service  of  cruel  masters.'  The 
pupils  are  to  be  taught  from  a  book,  not  viva  voce,  and  they 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  hear  each  other's  lessons  every  even- 
ing as  a  means  of  sharpening  their  intelligence.  Systematic 
repetition  is  recommenaed.  In  winter  only  a  fourth  of  the 
night  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  instruction,  tor  lights  are  dear. 
The  student,  however,  is  at  liberty,  when  be  so  desires,  to  spend 
the  entire  night  in  private  study.  Only  promising  pupils  are 
to  be  retained  in  the  school.  If  a  boy  proves  to  oe  dull,  the 
rector  should  send  for  the  father  and  discreetly  say ;  '  God  aid 
thy  son  to  do  good  deeds ;  for  study  he  has  no  aptitude.'  The 
teachers  are  not  to  follow  any  other  occupation ;  they  are  to 
Uve  in  the  upper  school  all  the  week,  returning  home  for  the 
Sabbath  only.  They  must  have  a  special  suit  of  clothes  for 
school  hours,  so  that  they  may  teach  in  unsoiled  garments,  at 
befits  the  sanctity  of  their  task. 

As  in  the  Talmud,  so  in  the  mediaeval  literature 
generally,  much  stress  is  laid  upon  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  as  the  final  aim  of  education.  The 
'Book  of  the  Pious'  (Sepher  ^asidim  [13th  cent.]) 
is  full  of  maxims  illustrative  of  this  fact. 

'Children  copy  their  parents;  if  the  latter  are  dishonest, 
they  will  be  dishonest  too,  and  all  study  of  the  Torah  Sm 
useless.  ...  It  is  not  good  to  give  children  much  money.  .  .  , 
A  wealthy  father,  whoso  children  do  not  heed  his  moral  voA 
religious  precepts,  should  see  that  they  work  for  a  living; 
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perhaps  they  will  be  brought  back  thereby  to  the  right 
path.  .  .  .  Even  if  a  child  can  only  read,  he  should  be  made 
to  understand  what  he  reads.  Wlien  he  reads  the  Bible,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  arouse  his  piety.  He  should  tell  him 
that  it  is  God  who  gives  him  food  ;  later  on,  he  should  be  told 
of  everlasting  rewards  and  punishments.  ...  In  choosing  an 
occupation  for  his  son,  the  father  should  have  regard  to  the 
boy's  character.  If  he  is  disposed  to  take  the  study  of  religion 
seriously,  let  him  be  dedicated  to  it ;  but  if  he  would  study 
from  sordid  motives,  let  him  rather  be  taught  some  secular 
occupation.'  Then  some  rules  about  education  generally  meet 
us :  '  A  teacher  must  not  encourage  a  sneak,  or  gossip  either 
in  school  or  in  the  street.  He  must  not  say,  "  As  I  have  to 
teach  all  day,  I  will  rise  early  and  study  for  myself " ;  for  he 
may  be  drowsy  whilst  teaching  and  so  neglect  his  duty.  What 
one  teacher  forbids  another  should  not  allow.  The  child  should 
be  taught  the  subjects  for  which  he  has  most  aptitude  ;  if  he 
makes  good  progress  in  Bible,  do  not  force  him  to  the  Talmud. 
If  a  child  stammers,  he  should  be  told  to  bring  his  questions  to 
the  teacher  after  the  other  pupils  have  gone  away,  or  to  bring 
them  in  writing,  so  that  he  may  not  be  mocked  at  by  his 
school-fellows.' 

Maxims  of  similar  import  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  mediaeval  moralists,  and  they  are  given  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  'ethical  wills'  which  pious 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  leave — not  seldom  it  was 
all  they  had  to  leave — for  the  edification  of  their 
children.  Most  teachers,  moved  doubtless  by  the 
doctrine  of  Proverbs  and  the  Talmud,  put  in  a 
plea  for  corporal  punishment ;  but  tliey  are  careful 
to  add  that  it  must  be  used  with  discrimination. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  famous  Rabbi  of  comparatively 
mo<lem  times  (Elijah  Wilna  [18th  cent.])  left  word 
in  his  ethical  will  that  those  of  his  children  who  were 
addicted  to  scandal-mongering  or  untruthfulness 
should  be  unsparingly  chastised.  Another  ethical 
will,  to  which  we  may  here  refer,  though  its  origin 
was  Spain,  is  that  of  Judah  ibn  Tibbon  (12th  cent.). 

Judah  reminds  his  son  that  he  travelled  to  the  *  ends  of  the 
earth'  to  find  teachers  for  him  in  science  and  other  profane 
studies.  He  exhorts  him  to  read  every  Sabbath  the  weekly 
lesson  from  the  Pentateuch  in  Arabic  in  order  to  perfect  him- 
self in  that  language.  He  is  to  take  great  care  of  his  books,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  lost  or  damaged.  •  Make  thy  books,'  he 
says,  '  thy  companions,  and  thy  hbrary  thy  garden.  Pluck  the 
fruit  that  grows  therein  ;  gather  the  roses,  the  spices,  and  the 
myrrh.  If  thy  soul  be  satiate  and  weary,  roam  from  one  bed 
to  another,  and  desire  will  renew  itself.' 

Knowledge,  however  understood,  was  a  precious 
thing  for  every  Jew.  A  father  would  deny  himself 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  secure 
for  his  son  a  good  education.  This  self-denying 
zeal  still  characterizes  the  Jewish  poor  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  standard  of  education  for 
girls  was  decidedly  lower  than  it  was  in  the  case 
of  boys.  In  this  respect  the  mediaeval  Jews  fell 
below  the  level  of  their  Christian  neighbours.  The 
Talmud  (Sotah,  216)  deprecates  the  study  of  the 
Torah  by  women,  and  the  mediaeval  Kabbis  fully 
shared  this  attitude.  It  was  the  custom  to  marry 
girls  at  a  very  early  age,  and  there  was,  therefore, 
little  time,  as  well  as  small  inclination,  to  give 
them  more  than  a  mere  smattering  of  religious 
knowledge.  Attention  was  concentrated  upon 
their  domestic  training  and  upon  instructing  them 
in  those  precepts  of  the  ritual  law  which  would 
especially  concern  them  as  wives  and  mothers. 
The  average  Jewish  girl  in  the  Middle  Ages  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  Hebrew ;  and,  even  if  she  was 
able  to  read  the  Prayer  Book,  she  did  not  under- 
stand it.  Thus  we  find  Jewish  women  generally, 
in  common  with  illiterate  males,  recommended  by 
the  authorities  to  pray  in  the  vernacular.  Later 
on  (about  the  15th  cent.)  the  vernacular  took  the 
form  of  a  jargon,  in  which  devotional  and  re- 
ligious books  were  written  for  their  especial  benefit. 
While  intellectually  .Jewish  women  suffered  from 
these  narrow  educational  ideals,  their  morale  re- 
mained unharmed.  Female  excellence  was  main- 
tained at  a  high  level.  The  Jewish  woman  vied 
with  her  husband  in  an  admiration  for  a  religious 
culture  which  she  was  not  permitted  to  share ;  her 

freatest  pride  was  to  have  sons  learned  in  the 
orah.     She  was,  above  everything,  modest  and 


chaste,  and  she  could  immolate  herself  as  a  martyr 
when  the  need  arose.  Occasionally,  too,  she  could 
break  her  traditional  bonds,  and  give  herself  to 
study.  Jewish  history  tells  of  learned  women, 
later  Huldahs,  to  whose  knowledge  and  opinions 
distinguished  Rabbis  did  not  disdain  on  occasion 
to  appeal,  and  even  of  women  who  taught  boys 
and  preached  in  the  synagogues.  In  the  ethical 
wills  already  mentioned  the  testators'  daughters 
receive  the  same  attention  as  their  sons  in  the 
matter  of  moral  training. 

Among  the  Jews  in  Muhamraadan  Spain,  educa- 
tion, as  has  already  been  said,  received  a  wider 
interpretation  than  it  enjoyed  among  their  brethren 
of  Northern  Europe.  Joseph  ibn  Aknin  of  Bar- 
celona (12th  cent.)  recommends  the  following 
subjects  of  instruction  to  be  studied  in  the  order 
named  :  reading,  writing,  Torah,  Mishna,  Hebrew 
grammar,  poetry,  Talmud,  religious  philosophy, 
logic,  mathematics,  astronomy,  music,  mechanics, 
medicine,  and  metaphysics.  Jewish  literature  of 
the  Spanish  period  witnesses  to  the  liberal  culture 
of  its  authors,  and  therefore  to  a  high  educational 
standard.  Whether  Rabbi  or  man  of  business,  the 
Spanish  Jew  was  often  a  poet  or  a  philosopher, 
sometimes  a  physician  also.  In  Italian  Jewry, 
which  was  largely  influenced  by  Spanish  ideas  and 
practice,  a  strong  desire  for  secular  learning  mani- 
fested itself.  It  was  discernible  before  the  Re- 
naissance, and  when,  in  the  16th  cent.,  intellectual 
darkness  had  descended  upon  the  Jews  of  Germany 
and  Russia,  a  sketch  of  a  curriculum  was  framed 
by  David  Provenzale  in  Mantua  which,  besides 
the  usual  Hebrew  and  theological  subjects,  includes 
Latin  and  Italian  philosophy,  medicine  and  mathe- 
matics. 

As  time  went  on,  the  general  standard  of  educa- 
tion among  the  Jews  in  Northern  Europe  de- 
teriorated rather  than  improved.  By  the  I5th 
cent,  it  reached  its  lowest  point.  Young  children 
were  handed  over  more  frequently  than  before  to 
the  private  teacher,  who  was  often  only  a  little 
less  Ignorant  than  his  pupils,  and  who  taught  his 
class,  without  method  or  discipline,  in  an  over- 
crowded and  stuffy  room  (heder) — an  arrangement 
which  still  obtains  in  Russia,  and  is  favoured  by 
the  Jewish  immigrant  from  that  country  intio 
England.  A  boy  remained  in  the  heder  imtil  he 
reached  the  age  of  tliirteen,  the  age  of  religious 
responsibility  (bar-mitzvah),  the  advent  of  which 
was  marked  by  his  publicly  reading  a  passage  from 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  synagogue,  and  by  his  de- 
livery of  an  address  upon  some  Talmudic  subject 
to  an  assembly  of  his  friends  at  home.  With  the 
age  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (18th  cent.),  however, 
a  new  intellectual  era  dawned  for  the  Jews  of 
Germany  and  of  Europe  generally.  Mendelssohn's 
great  aim  and  work  was  the  rescue  of  the  Jewish 
mind  from  medievalism,  and  among  the  first  fruits 
of  his  influence  was  the  foundation  in  1778  of  the 
Jewish  Free  School  in  Berlin,  where  the  instruc- 
tion embraced  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  the 
usual  commercial  subjects.  About  the  same  time 
a  movement  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  Jewish 
education,  favoured  by  the  tolerant  policy  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  was  initiated  in  Austria.  The 
efTorts  of  the  reformers  in  all  countries  had  a  two- 
fold direction ;  secular  teaching  was  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  Jewish  instruction,  but  the  scope  of  the 
latter  itself  was  also  to  be  enlarged.  The  tuition, 
more  or  less  mechanical,  in  Bible  and  Talmud,  to 
which  it  had  hitherto,  as  a  rule,  been  restricted, 
was  to  be  supplemented  by  systematic  instruction 
in  Jewish  history  and  theology.  Text-books  on 
these  subjects,  previously  almost  unknown,  now 
appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Greater  regard  was 
likewise  paid  to  grammar  in  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew.     Technical  schools,  moreover,  began  to 
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spring  up.  Since  that  time  Jewish  educational 
ideas  have  gradually  widened  in  all  countries 
where  civilization  co-exists  with  religious  liberty. 
In  Roaeia  and  Roumania  and  Turkey,  those  ideas, 
except  where  they  are  leavened  by  salutary  in- 
flnenoee  from  without — by  those,  for  example,  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association  in  England  and  the 
Alliance  Israelite  in  France — are  still  antiquated  ; 
but  elsewhere  there  is  nothing  to  differentiate 
Jewish  educational  aims  and  methods  from  those 
of  other  religious  bodies.  Even  Palestine,  hitherto 
the  home  of  reactionary  tendencies,  gives  evidence 
of  an  educational  awakening.  Enlightened  con- 
ceptions of  teaching  and  a  liberal  curriculum  are 
becoming  the  order  of  the  day  ;  secondary  schools 
are  springing  up,  and,  in  Jerusalem,  there  are  to 
be  found  an  arts  and  crafts  school  and  a  normal 
school  for  teachers.  In  Europe  the  latest  tendency 
is  to  entrust  the  secular  teaching  of  Jewish  children 
to  the  State  or  to  the  municipality,  and  to  restrict 
voluntary  education  to  instruction  in  Hebrew 
and  religion  and  cognate  subjects.  The  Jews, 
taxed  as  citizens  for  the  maintenance  of  general 
elementary  and  secondary  teaching,  deem  them- 
selves discharged  from  the  duty  of  making  special 
provision  for  the  secular  instruction  of  the  children 
of  their  poor.  They  are  concentrating  their  efforts 
in  an  increased  degree  upon  the  provision  of  re- 
ligious training.  This  tendency  is  especially 
marked  in  England,  where  the  first  Jewish  school 
was  founded  in  London  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
17th  cent.,  though  nearly  a  hundred  years  had  to 
elapse  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  add  some 
rudimentary  secular  teaching  to  the  ordinary 
elements  of  Jewish  instruction.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  eight  Jewish  denominational 
schools,  including  the  great  'Free  School'  in  Bell 
Lane,  Spitalfields,  with  its  3000  scholars,  in  the 
metropolis.  State-aided,  they  provide  secular  as 
well  as  religious  instruction  ;  but,  while  they  are 
supported  with  hardly  relaxed  generosity  by  the 
Jewish  community,  no  disposition  is  manifested  to 
increase  their  number.  The  religious  education  of 
the  many  thousands  of  Jewish  children  who  now 
attend  the  public  elementary  schools  is  under- 
taken by  the  Synagogue,  with  its  religions  classes 
connected  with  the  various  places  of  worship, 
and,  in  London,  in  addition,  by  the  Jewish 
Religious  Education  Board,  which  maintains  an 
organized  system  of  religious  teaching  at  certain 
County  Council  schools,  mainly  in  the  East  End, 
where  Jewish  children  form  the  great  majority  of 
the  scholars. 
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EDUCATION  (Muslim).— I.  Education  in  the 
early  history  of  Islam. — The  value  set  upon  edu- 
cation in  Islam  is  indicated  by  certain  hadlth 
sayings  which,  though  they  may  have  no  claim  to 
rank  as  authentic,  yet  undoubtedly  reflect  the 
educational  ideals  of  Islam  in  its  early  days,  and 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  prevailing  views 
of  the  first  generations.  Thus  it  is  handed  down 
as  a  saying  of  the  Prophet  himself,  that '  A  father 
con  confer  upon  his  child  no  more  valuable  gift 
than  a  good  education ' ;  and,  again,  '  It  is  better 
that  a  man  should  secure  an  education  for  his 
child  than  that  he  bestow  a  ^a"  in  charity.' '  The 
boon  thus  commended  extends  also  to  slaves.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  work  of  specially  meritorious 
>  Tlnnidhi,  ^a(i(,  Oalro,  1.11. 1292,  i.  364. 


character  '  to  educate  a  slave-girl  well,  then  set 
her  free,  and  give  her  to  a  husband.' ' 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  Islam  raised  the 
Arabs  to  a  higher  level  of  civilization,  and  at  the 
same  time  introduced  amongst  them  the  elements 
of  education,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
rather  deficient.'  That  Aluhammad  himself — 
partly,  it  may  be,  on  utilitarian  grounds — attached 
considerable  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
most  indispensable  elements  of  knowledge,  may  bo 
inferred  from  the  conditions  on  which  he  relea-sed 
prisoners  of  war  after  his  victory  at  Badr.  He 
employed  several  Quraish  captives  to  teach  the 
boys  of  Medina  to  write,  and  this  service  counted 
as  their  ransom.  Twelve  boys  were  assigned  to 
each  of  the  Meccan  prisoners  who  were  capable  of 
giving  the  required  instruction,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  pupils  had  attained  the  stipulated  degree  of 
progress,  their  teachers  were  set  at  liberty.'  The 
Quraish,  as  a  people  largely  engaged  in  commerce, 
had  naturally  more  occasion  to  practise  writing 
than  the  date-planters  and  husbandmen  of  Me- 
dina,* and  it  was,  therefore,  easier  to  find  penmen 
among  them  than  in  Yathrib — a  consideration 
which  may  perhaps  also  dispose  us  to  accept  the 
view  held  by  certain  Muslim  theologians,'  though 
condemned  as  heresy  by  the  orthodox  school,  viz. 
that  Muhammad  was  not  the  'illiterate'  that 
Muslim  orthodoxy,  with  its  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion of  the  epithet  umtni,  tries  to  make  out.' 
Mention  is  even  made  of  a  list  of  contemporary 
Meccan  women  who  were  familiar  with  the  art  of 
writing  ;  but  this  group  did  not  include  the  youth- 
ful '  A  isha,  who,  though  she  had  the  advantage 
over  her  companions  in  oeing  able  to  read,  yet  had 
never  learned  writing.'  We  may,  therefore,  infer 
that  among  the  men  of  Mecca  the  ability  to  write 
was  nothing  out  of  the  common.'  Mu'&wiya 
distinguished  himself  as  the  Prophet's  secretary. 
Penmanship  was  not  quite  so  common  among  the 
Arabs  of  Medina.  To  the  Khazrayite  Ubaiy  b. 
Ka'b,  who  made  a  name  for  himself  by  recording 
the  revelations  of  the  Prophet,  is  ascribed  the 
exceptional  distinction  of  having  been  skilled  in 
penmanship  before  the  rise  of  Muhammad.'  In 
Medina,  those  who,  in  addition  to  certain  other 
accomplishments,  possessed  also  the  art  of  writing 
— acquired  perhaps  from  the  Jews  resident  there" 
— were  deemed  worthy  of  the  title  of  kdmil 
('perfect')." 

It  would  also  appear  that,  once  the  young 
Muslim  community  had  been  constituted,  a  primi- 
tive system  of  education,  embracing  at  least  the 
bare  elements  of  knowledge,  was  set  on  foot.  In 
no  long  time  we  begin  to  meet  with  references  to 
the  kuttab  ('  elementary  school ').     We  would  cer- 

'  Bukh&ri,  Kitab  al-'atq,  no.  16 ;  }h\>\f,  Kitdb  al-liay avian, 
Cairo,  A.u.  1323,  i.  28,  mentions  a  slave-girl  who  was  conversant 
with  Euclid. 

»  Cf.  the  present  writer's  Muh.  Studien,  1.  (Halle,  1889)  112. 

s  Sprenger,  Mohammad,  Berlin,  1861-9,  ill.  131 ;  D.  8.  Mar- 
goliouth,  Mohammed  and  the  Rise  0/  Islam,  London,  1906,  p. 
270,  at  toot. 

*  01.  Caetani,  Annali  delF  Islam,  Milan,  1907,  U.  702  ff. 

'e.g.  the  Andalusian  Abu-I-Walld  al-B&ji  (t  a.h.  474  =  a.d. 
1081),  who  incurred  great  hostility  in  consequence ;  cf.  the 
present  writer's  ^dhiriten,  Leipzig,  1834,  p.  171,  note  1  ; 
Dhahabi,  Mizdn  ali'tiddl,  Lucknow,  A.u.  1301,  ii.  41,  «.». 
'  'Abdallah  b.  Sahl  of  Murcia  ■  (t  A.H.  480=a.d.  1087)  ;  '  Between 
him  and  Abu-l-Walid  al-Baji  there  were  great  disputes  over  the 
writing  question.' 

8  On  this  question,  see  Noldeke-Sohwally,  ffcscA.  d.  Qdrans^,  i. 
(Leipzig,  1909)  12. 

'  BalWhori,  ed.  de  Ooejc,  Leyden,  1870,  p.  472. 

8  Cf.  Lanimens,  'La  IWpublique  marchande  de  la  M^ae,'  p. 
24  (RuU.  d«  Cinst.  (gvV;  I^IO,  p.  46,  note  7). 

» Ibn  Sa'd,  ill.  ii.  69 ;  Oaetani,  op.  at.  iv.  201. 
10  Baladhori,  473.  , 

"  Cf.  the  passages  quoted  by  Lammens,  Etudes  sur  le  rigne 
du  Catife  Mo'dieiya,  ficirnt,  1906,  p.  iSI) ;  also  Aghani,  ii.  169, 
at  foot;  Tabari,  Annates  (ed.  Leyden,  1879 fl.X  i.  1207,  where 
the  reference  is  not  to  Arabs  in  general,  but  to  natives  of 
Medina.  For  the  lull  connotation  of  kdmU,  see  Ibn  Sa'd,  T. 
309,  line  7  £1. 
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tainly  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  mention  of 
a  'companion'  called  Mirdas/  and  suinamed  al- 
muallim  ('the  teacher '),=  as  there  is  but  little 
evidence  to  show  that  sucli  a  person  ever  existed.' 
Even  in  the  early  period,  however,  we  iind  better 
attested  notices  of  the  kuitdbs  and  the  mu'allims 
who  tauglit  in  thera.  Umm  Salim,  mother  of 
Anas  b.  Malik,  the  Prophet's  attendant  (or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  Umm  Salama,  one 
of  the  Prophet's  wives),  asks  a  mu'allim  kuttab  to 
Bend  her  some  schoolboys — preferably  of  the  slave 
class — to  assist  her  in  wool-carding.*  'Amr  b. 
Maimun  al-'Audi  (t  c.  A.H.  74-77  =  A. D.  693-6) 
gives  the  text  of  an  apotropaeic  formula  which 
the  'companion'  Sa'd  b.  abi  Waqqa§  taught  his 
children,  '  as  the  teacher  instructs  his  scholars  in 
writing.''  Another  reference  tells  how  Abu  Hu- 
raira,  Ibn  'Omar,  and  Abu  Usaid  (who  fought  at 
Badr)  on  one  occasion  passed  by  a  kuttab,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  boys."  There  is 
also  evidence  to  show  that  the  lauh  (tablet  for 
practice  in  reading  and  writing)  was'  in  use  at  a 
very  early  period  ;  the  female  '  companion '  Umm 
al-Darda  writes  on  such  a  tablet  some  wise 
sentences  as  reading  lessons  for  a  boy  ( '  Abd  Kabbiiii 
b.  Sulaiman  b.  'Omar).' 

Elementary  education  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  established  in  Islam  by  the  early 
Umayyad  period.*  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
decide  whether  sound  evidence  on  this  point  can 
be  drawn  from  an  anecdote  telling  how  the  face- 
tious grammarian  Sa'd  b.  Shaddad  jocularly  sold 
the  pupils  of  his  elementary  school  as  slaves  to 
'Ubaidallah  b.  Ziyad,  governor  of  'Iraci.'  We 
are  on  surer  ground  when  we  read  that  the 
poet  Kumait  and  the  formidable  vicegerent  and 
commander  tiajjaj  b.  Jusuf  were  schoolmasters— 
the  last-named,  of  course,  in  the  years  before  his 
remarkable  political  career.  Just  before  the  time 
of  yajjaj,  again,  Jubair  b.  gayya  taught  in  a 
school  at  fa 'if,  and  likewise  rose  afterwards — in 
'Iraq— to  high  rank,  being  promoted  by  Ziyad 
from  the  position  of  a  clerk  to  that  of  administrator 
of  Isfahan.'"  Dahhaq  b.  Muzahim  (t  A.H.  105  = 
A.D.  723)  kept  a  kuttab  in  Kufa,  making  no  charge 
for  instruction."  In  the  2nd  cent,  a.h.— the  date 
cannot  be  fixed  more  precisely — we  even  hear  of 
a  Beda.wi  of  the  tribe  of  Riyah  who  settled  as  a 
mu'allim  in  Basra,  and  conducted  a  school  for 
payment  {bil-ujra).^'  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
surprising  in  the  fact  that  in  the  lands  conquered 
by  Islam,  such  as  'Iraq,  a  Muslim  system  of  edu- 
cation should  take  root  and  develop  in  the  centres 
of  an  older  civilization  ;  but  the  foregoing  refer- 
ences to  schools  in  Arabia  proper  are  more  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  in  hand. 

Even  in  the  early  Umayyad  period  the  education 
of  the  young  princes  at  court  had  reached  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  describe  it  in  detail.  A  spirited  account  of  it, 
dealing  with  all  its  phases,  and  furnished  with 
copious  references  to  sources,  has  been  given  by 
H.  Lammeus,  and  we  need  only  call  the  resider  s 
1  Ibn  llajar,  /fofta,  no.  2008,  iii.  818  (Calcutta  ed.). 
'This  title  might  also,  as  in  Ibn  Sa'd,  iil.  ii.  103,  lines  7-9, 
Bignity  one  who  instructed  the  people  in  the  citation  of  the 
Qur'an. 

"The  doubtful   traditions  referring   to  him  are   given  by 
Buyuti,  Al-La'dli  al-mafnaa  >J-o>odi«A  al-maudi'a.  Cairo, 
i.ii.  1317,  i.  107. 
*  Bukhari,  IWyof,  no.  27.  »  76.  no.  24. 

»  Ibn  Sa'd,  nr.  i.  133,  line  4 ;  of.  the  present  writer's  Varltnm- 
ftn  ubtr  d.  Islam,  Heidelberg,  1910,  p.  148,  at  top. 

■»  Nawawi,  Tahdhib,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  Oottingen,  1842-47    p 
860,  hne  6  from  foot. 

^oL^'j"??"'  (^"Iturgeech.  d.  OrienU  unter  d.  Chali/m,  Vienna, 
187B-7,  u.  132.  V     ,  , 

» In  Suyiifi,  Bughjal  al-um'dt,  Cairo,  i.u.  1326.  p.  253. 
'"  Ibn  Hajar,  Ifdlja,  i.  460. 
"  Ibn  Sad,  vi.  210,  line  12. 

#o'J^"''  ^^^''^.  ^««™«<i   Hen,  ed.  HsrgoUouUi,  1908  fl. 
{OUtb  memorial  Series,  vL),  ii.  239. 


attention  to  his  work.'  The  mu'addib  ('instruc- 
tor ')  was  a  standing  figure  at  the  Umayyad  court, 
and  was  admirably  supported  in  his  work  by  the 
fathers  of  the  princes. 

'Omar  ii.  tooli  his  children  severely  to  task  when  they 
violated  the  rules  of  grammar.2  He  had,  in  his  own  youth,  a 
most  lugubrious  mu'addib,  and  the  ascetic  character  of  the 
future  khalif  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
fact  that  this  tutor  is  described  as  a  person  negligent  of  ex- 
ternals :  he  wore  a  coat  that  reached  to  his  heels,  and  his 
moustache  hung  down  over  his  lips  3 — a  trait  at  variance  with 
Arabic  ideas  of  elegance,  which,  in  accordance  with  a  primitive 
aunna,  enjoined  the  trimming  of  the  moustache  \qa99  al- 
akdrib).* 

The  development  of  scientific  knowledge  under 
the  Abbasids  in    the    2nd    cent.   a.h.   naturally 
carried  with  it  a  corresponding  advance  in  pre- 
paratory education.     There  is  also  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  younger  generation  were  encouraged, 
by  the  prospect  of   public   recognition,  to   give 
themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  task  of  acquiring 
the  elements  of  learning.     It  is  recorded  that  in 
the  early  years  of  this  period  deserving  pupUs  of 
the  elementary  schools  in  Baghdad  were  rewarded 
by  being  carried  through  the  streets  on  camels 
and  havmg  almonds  thrown  to  them.     It  was  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind  that  the  poet  'Akawwak 
lost  his  sight,  his  eyes  having  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  almonds  meant  for  the  clever  scholars. 
In  this  period,  moreover,  we  find  mention  of  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education   (majalis  al-adab).' 
About  the  same  time  the  Fatimid  administration, 
now  established    in    Egypt,  took   steps  towards 
founding  academies  {dar  al-hikma  or  al-'ilm)  in 
Cairo,  where  the  theological  tenets  of  the  Shi'ite 
school,  as  also— in  eclectic  fashion— the  rich  stores 
of  learning  inherited  from  the  Greeks  and  the 
Persians,  were  studied.     When  the  Fatimid  dyn- 
asty was   overthrown,  the  Ayyubids  superseded 
their  academies  by  high  schools  conducted  on  Sun- 
nite  principles,  and  the  wide  spaces  of  the  mosques 
were  utilized  for  teaching  purposes.     'This  use  of 
the  mosque  as  a  madrasa  had  a  notable  influence 
upon  the  architecture  of  the  mosque  itself.'    'The 
sultanates  under  the  sway  of  the  Abbasids  con- 
tinued to  vie  with  one  another  in  the  promotion 
of  higher  education— largely  confined,  it  is  true, 
to  theology  and  its  subsidiary  sciences' — as  also 
in  the  erection  of  suitable  madrasas^  which  find 
mention  from  the  4th  cent,  onwards.     An  epoch- 
making  advance  in  the  development  of  the  higher 
school  was  made  by  the  enlightened  SeljuV  vizier 
Ni?am  al-mulk  (middle  of  5th  cent.   a.h.  =llth 
cent.   A.D.),  whose  institutions — the  Nizamiyya- 
academies— in  various  parts  of  the  empire  were 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  higher  theological  studies." 
In  the  same  period,  however,  we  note  a  growing 
tendency  to  free  the  studies  of  the  madrasas  from 
their  theological  onesidedness.     Separate  institi) 
tions  were  founded,  and  became  famous,  for  ' 
study  of  the  exact  sciences.     The  obseryaislfi' 
which  sprang  up  everywhere  beca>'  -       '        '     ' 
the  teacning  of  astronomy,  whil*'"  ''""""'•''*"™ 
1  Studes  sur  U  rigne  du  Calife  Mo'awit/a.'ke  bei  d  Araharn 
»  Yaqut,  ed.  Margoliouth,  i.  26,  at  the  foo  Arabern, 

'  Ibn  Qutaiba,  'Uyun  al-akhbar,  ed.  '' 
1900  ft.  (in  the  series  Semitische  Studitn, 

"^Bukhari,  Lmsno.  63.  /l)  'ibf 'aKAdta,',  fn 

»^<7Aam,xviu.l01.  same  anecdote,  as  to  d 

6beeMaxv.  Bcrchim,  art. 'Architfli   F.   Duckmeyer,   '  Un- 
encydoptdie  musulmane,   Leyden,  jisch-Turkestan,'   in   tha 
Arciiitbcturb  (Muhammadan  in  Byting,  1901   no  260 
p.  767f.,  and  ART(.Muhammadan)  ' 

'  For  llusjim  higher  educatio-i.87,  i.  29 
Haneberg,  (Tber  d  Schul-  u    iop ;  ^altilf  UusUm,  i.  169;  et 
Jfi(te(a««T,  Munich,  1868  ;Kr.»6;  the  idea  is  elaborated    n  « 
d^Ursprung  u.  d  Enlwickclomd  in    Baha  al-din  al-'Amlli; 
bet  d.  Muhaminedanem  (/72.  ' 

in  A^o/n,  forth    .   "  \SS?,.  in  m&rgln  ol  Mu/fa<iarat  at-udabi). 
8  Important  data  regar,M  about  teachers).  ' 

preceded  the  Ni^amiy . 

al-Shamwa  Ci,\io,A.n  Ibn  Qutaiba,  Poesia,  ed.  de  Qoeje, 

»  Julian  Ribera, 'Oi^ne  14 ;  cf.  Lammens,  p.  360,  note  2 
Uomenaje  a  Pra7ieUe:luib  mm  kindydt  al-udaba,  Cairo  1908 
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hospitals  now  being  instituted — served  as  they 
were  by  the  most  renowned  physicians  of  the  day — 
attracted  students  of  medical  science,  as  is  shown 
by  numerous  references  in  Ibn  abl  U^ibi'a's  Bio- 
graphies of  the  Physicians.  In  the  present  article, 
nowever,  we  propose  to  confine  our  discussion 
largely  to  elementary  education. 

3.  The  subjects  of'^primary  education ;  forbidden 
tx>olcs. — In  a  series  of  sayings  showing  no  trace  of 
theological  influence,  advice  is  given  regarding  the 
subjects  which  should  have  a  place  in  the  education 
of  children.  Khalif  'Omar  I.,  for  instance,  is  said 
to  have  counselled  parents  in  these  words :  '  Teach 
your  children  to  swim  and  to  throw  darts ;  charge 
them  that  they  must  be  able  to  mount  a  horse 
securely,  and  make  them  recite  appropriate  verses. ' ' 
'Omar_  was  himself  a  renowned  norseman,  and  is 
said,  in  picturesane  phrase,  to  have  sat  in  the 
saddle  'as  if  he  had  oeen  created  on  the  horse's 
back.''  Amongst  these  attainments  the  art  of 
swimming  was  specially  prized.  Khalif  'Abdalmalik 
gave  his  sons'  tutor  the  following  injunction : 
'  Teach  them  to  swim,  and  accustom  them  to  sleep 
little.''  ^ajjaj  (who,  according  to  another  report, 
laid  most  emphasis  upon  the  religious  training  of 
his  children,  and  therefore  refused  to  engage  a 
Christian  teacher)*  gave  a  similar  charge  to  the 
preceptor  whom  he  had  selected  for  his  sons : 
'  Instruct  them  in  swimming  before  you  teach  them 
writing,  for  they  can  at  any  time  easily  find  one 
who  will  write  for  them,  but  not  one  who  will 
swim  for  them.'  Jahi?,  to  whom  we  owe  this  item 
of  information  about  ^ajjaj,  supplies  further 
details  indicative  of  the  importance  attached  to 
the  art  of  swimming  in  the  educational  practice 
of  the  higher  ranks.  A  saying  of  Ibn  al-Tau'ara 
commends  writing,  arithmetic,  and  swimming  as 
the  accomplishments  which,  above  all  others,  a 
prudent  father  should  seek  to  procure  for  his 
children.  As  between  writing  and  arithmetic,  the 
latter  should  have  precedence,  since  it  is  not  only 
of  more  value  in  business,  but  is  actually  more 
easily  learned,  while  its  eventual  advantages  are 
also  greater."  The  traditional  view,  with  a  slight 
variation,  finds  expression  in  a  modem  Axabic 
proverb  current  in  'Iraq  :  '  Learn  to  write,  to  make 
the  calamns,  and  to  swim  in  the  river.'' 

It  would,  of  course,  be  aWrd  to  suppose  that 
the  educational  maxims  which  assign  so  prominent 
a,  place  to  swimming  had  their  origin  in  Arabia, 
as  that  country  could  provide  but  few  opportunities 
for  practising  the  art.'  The  present  writer  is  of 
opinion  that— as  is  suggested  by  the  grouping 
together  of  riding,  dart-throwing,  and  swimming 
—such  educational  ideals  were  largely  influenced 
^  foreign,  and  especially  Persian  and  Greek, 
vfiews;  and,  indeed,  the  pedagogic  maxims  in 
question  are  but  the  echoes  of  such  views.'  In 
especial,  the  importance  ascribed  to  swimming  is 
doubtless  to *«^. traced  to  Greek  ideas:  to  be  able 
'neither  to  ,<jtim  nor  to  read'  (/iiire  mi/  yn^j 
yp6.iiiM.Ta  [Plat* ,  Leg.  iii.  689  D])  was-a-fiT^ek 
equivalent  for  the  absolute  lack  of  culti.re  "  ft  was 
likewUe  under  the  same  influence  tha*  gwimminc 
^Ixmnh  "  """^  educational  maxj^g  ^f  thl 

The  subjects  recommended  in  the  s!„v^„»,  ;,,«» 
quoted  form  no  part  of  the  distinctivleiy^^uslim 


th< 


eory   of    education,    which    was    g«,vprnpH 
principles  of  an  "entirely  difierent  chMJa^tg" 

p.  160. 


1  Mularrad,  Kama,  ed.  Wright,  Leipzig,  1874 
*  Jaiji?,  Bayan,  ii.  64,  line  8  fri«n  foot.  ' 


'*"'•.,    .    'Jahif,  a 
SpnchwOfter  " 


by 

The 


aydn,  I.  213. 


*  A(jhdni,  xviil.  37.  line  i 
6  Weissbftcli,  "Ira^.arab.  ofnuunvfter  '       '  j„~'.  "'/'• — ■' 

Semitixlische  Studim,  Iv.  (Leipzig,  Iftk."  '""■  ^^^<  "^  I^pifgtr 

'  Lnmmens,  Studet,  p.  330.  ''• 

■  The  like  holds  good  of  the  kimil  io.  ,  ^  ,     ..  .. 

(IM  above,  p.  1B8'>).  ***  <™"ent  In  Medina 

•  Bab.  <iiSd<uh.  toL  Vta. 


general  coui'se  of  training  for  young  males  is  set 
forth  in  the  hadith  as  follows  : 

'  On  the  aerenth  day  after  the  child'!  birth,  the  'aifiqa  ("  hair- 
cutting,"  together  with  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal)  is  performed, 
and  he  recelvee  hiB  name  and  is  made  secure  against  all  harm ; 
when  he  is  six  years  old,  his  education  begins  ;  at  tlie  age  of 
nine,  he  is  ^iven  a  separate  sleeping-placc  ;  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  he  receives  corporal  punishment  when  he  omits  his  prayers ; 
at  sixteen,  his  father  gives  him  in  marriage,  tlien  grasps  him 
by  the  hand  and  says:  "My  son,  I  have  trained  you  and  had 
you  taught,  and  I  liave  given  you  in  marriage  :  now  1  beseech 
God  for  help  against  your  temptations  in  this  world,  and 
against  your  being  punished  in  the  Last  Judgment." '  1 

As  regards  the  elementary  curriculum  in  parti- 
cular, the  relevant  sources  furnish  us  witii  the 
following  details.  When  the  child  begins  to  speak, 
he  should  be  taught  to  repeat  the  Muslim  article 
of  belief.  La  ilaha  ill'  Allah ;  he  must  then  learn 
the  words  of  Qur'an,  xxiii.  1176:  'Exalted  is 
Allah,  the  king  in  truth ;  there  is  no  god  but  Him, 
the  Lord  of  the  stately  throne  of  Heaven ' ;  then 
the  '  throne-verse '  {dyat  al-kursl,  ii.  256),  and  the 
last  two  verses  of  sura  lix.  (siirat  al-hashr) :  '  He 
is  Allah ;  there  is  no  deity  but  Him,  the  Holy 
King,'  etc.  Those  who  teach  their  children  so  will 
not  Le  brought  to  judgment  by  God.'  At  the  age 
of  seven,  when  the  child  becomes  responsible  for 
the  soldi,  he  is  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  the  teacher 
must  be^in  to  instruct  him  systematically  in  the 
Qur'an  itself.  Children  should  not  be  sent  to 
school  before  the  age  of  seven,  as  is  the  practice  of 
some  parents,  who  wish  merely  to  spare  themselves 
the  trouble  of  looking  after  their  ofl'spring.'  The 
teaching  of  the  Qur'gn  should  be  combined  with 
instruction  in  the  more  important  religious  precepts 
and  usages  :  the  proper  response  to  the  ddhdn,  the 
different  kinds  of  washings,  the  prayers  in  the 
mosque  to  which  children  should  be  taken  when- 
ever possible ;  they  must  without  fail  be  familiarized 
with  the  practice  of  joint-prayer  {saldt  al-jamd'a), 
even  in  tne  school,  where  one  of  the  older  boys 
acts  for  the  time  as  leader  in  prayer  (imdm). 
Instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  of  course,  must 
also  be  proceeded  with.  The  children  practised 
writing  on  tablets  (lauh,  pi.  alwdh) ;  the  words 
employed  were  usually  taken  from  passages  in  the 
Qur'an. 

Ibn  Jubair  (t  A.n.  614  =  A.D.  1217),  in  his  sketch  of  the  state  of 
education  in  Damascus,  says  that  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
that  city — where  writing  {taktlb)  and  recitation  (tal^n)  of  the 
Qur'an  were  taught  by  different  masters — the  passages  for 
exercise  in  reading  and  writing  were  taken,  not  from  the  Qur'&n, 
but  from  poetical  texts  of  secular  character,  aa  the  act  of 
wiping  inspired  words  from  the  tablets  seemed  to  cast  dishonour 
upon  the  sacred  book.*  The  cleansing  {malyw)  of  the  tablets 
marked  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  morning  school :  the 
allotted  hour  for  this  was  eight  o'clock  a.m.,  and  the  teacher 
must  then  grant  a  short  pause  (tatrili,  'leave').'  For  the  act 
of  wiping  the  alwdji,  when  they  contained  verses  of  the  Qur'&n, 
various  precautions  are  recommended  by  the  more  strait- 
laced  theologians.  It  must  be  performe<d  in  a  clean  and  well- 
guarded  place,  not  open  to  be  trodden  upon,  so  that  the  water 
used  in  wiping  put  the  aar;red,  wjj^  jfiall  not  subsequently 
sutler  any  Qeaecration.  The  best  way  to  dispose  of  the  water 
^  'C  pour  it  into  a  river  or  a  pit,  or  to  collect  it  in  a  vessel  tor 
those  who  wish  to  use  it  medicinally,^  as  it  is  believed  to 

? assess  magical  virtues.  A  pious  resident  of  Cairo,  Muhammad 
aj  aldin  (t  a.h.  707  =  a.b.  1307),  who  founded  a  school  in  the 
Qarafa,  inserted  in  the  deed  of  foundation  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  water  used  in  that  institution  for  cleansing  the  alwAl) 
was  to  be  poured  upon  his  grave.'  Even  the  pieces  of  rag  with 
which  the  tablets  were  wiped  must  be  wrung  out  with  the 
greatest  care,  lest  the  water  that  dripped  from  them  should  be 
profaned.' 

Concurrently  with  exercises  in  reading  and 
writing  from  the  Qur'an,  the  pupils  were  taught 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  To  these  were  added 
1  In  Ghazili,  Jt>ya  'ulum  oJ-dtn,  Biil&q,  a.h.  1289,  ii.  198. 
a  MS  in  the  Ducal  library  of  Gotha  (Arab.),  do.  1001,  fol.  S4o. 
8  'Abdari,  Maikhal  althar'  al-aharif,  Alexandria,  A.ii.  1293, 

*  Ibn  Jubair,  TmtxU,  ed.  Wright  and  de  Goeje,  GiVb  Memorial 
Series,  v.  [1907J  272,  line  17. 
»  Revttf  a/ricaine,  xli.  [1897)  288,  at  the  foot. 

6  lUadkhal,  ii.  165.  „  ,    „ 

7  Ibn  yajar  al-'Asqalilni,  al-Durar  al-kdmina  (MS  In  Vienns 
Ilofhibliothek,  Mixt.  246),  iii.  fol.  3506. 

8  Madkhal,  loe.  eU. 
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also  legends  of  the  prophets  (ahadlth  al-anbiya) 
and  anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  godly  men  {hikdyat 
al-salihln).^  In  early  times  the  parts  of  the  hadith 
most  in  favour  for  educational  purposes  were  the 
legends  about  the  Dajjal  (Antichrist),^  by  which 
are  probably  meant  the  traditions  regarding  the 
Mahdi  period  and  the  Last  Things.  Finally,  the 
children  had  to  learn  selections  from  the  poets; 
and  with  these  the  elementary  curriculum  seems 
to  have  reached  its  term.  In  an  ordinance  regard- 
ing the  education  of  the  young,  'Omar  I.  enjoined 
that  popular  proverbs  (al-amthdl  al-saira)  and 
beautiful  poems  should  form  subjectsof  instruction.' 
As  regards  the  kind  of  poetry  to  be  selected  for 
children,  the  writers  who  discuss  the  course  of 
elementary  education  are  all  most  emphatic  in 
demanding  that  moral  pieces  alone  snould  be 
allowed,  and  that  verse  of  an  erotic  character 
should  be  strictly  excluded.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  what  the  philosophers— to  leave  thetheologians 
out  of  account — have  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna)  recommends  the  following  course  of 
instruction :  '  When  the  boy's  limbs  have  become  firm  and  he 
has  attained  to  some  readiness  of  speech,  when  he  is  able  to 
assimilate  the  coherent  materials  of  language  and  his  ear  has 
become  perceptive,  he  should  bepin  to  receive  instruction  in 
the  Qur'an,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  should  be  drawn  for  him 
to  copy,  and  he  should  be  taught  the  precepts  of  religion.  As 
regards  poetry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  boy  should  acquire  the 
rajaz  poems  to  begin  with,  and  only  afterwards  the  qa^dat,  for 
the  recitation  of  the  rajaz  is  easier  and  its  retention  in  the  memory 
more  certain,  as  its  verses  are  shorter  and  its  metre  simpler. 
The  teaching  of  poetry  should  commence  with  pieces  which 
find  themes  in  the  advantage  of  good  morals,  the  praise  of 
science,  the  reproof  of  ignorance,  and  the  rebuke  of  stupidity, 
and  which  enforce  the  honouring  of  one's  parents,  the  practice 
of  good  deeds,  and  other  noble  qualities.^ 

Ibn  Miskawaih  reproaches  parents  for  teaching  their  children 
to  recite  licentious  poetry,  to  repeat  the  lies  found  in  such 
poems,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  what  they  tell  of  vicious  things 
and  the  j>ur8uit  of  lewdness,  as,  e.g.,  the  poems  of  Imru-ul- 
Qais,  al-Nabigha,  and  others  like  them  ;  'one  so  taught  will  go 
to  live  with  princes,  who  summon  him  to  their  presence  in 
order  that  he  maj*  recite  such  poems,  and  even  compose  in  a 
similar  strain.'*  And  in  the  directions  drawn  up  for  the 
mw^(a«6  (' chief  of  police'),  as  recorded  by  Ibn  Bassam  (13th 
cent.  A.D.),  that  othcial  is  charged  to  see  that  schoolboys  do  not 
learn  the  poems  of  Ibn  Qajjaj  or  the  Dkvdn  of  9an'  alnllla, 
while  boys  who  read  such  poems  by  stealth  must  be  deterred 
by  corporal  punishment.^ 

The  strictness  with  which  the  young  were 
guarded  from  the  influence  of  erotic  poetry  will 
not  surprise  us  when  we  remember  the  attitude  of 
the  Sunnite  theologians  towards  narrative  litera- 
ture of  a  secular  stamp.  In  the  extsmt  fatwa  of  a 
fanatically  orthodox  tneolo^an  of  the  11th  cent. 
A.D.,  people  are  warned  against  the  possession  not 
only  of  metaphysico-theological  and  philosophical 
work.s,  but  also  of  poetic  and  entertaining  writings, 
and  especially  of  certain  frivolous  books  of  the  day. 
Contracts  relating  to  such  literary  products  are 
null  and  void.  Writings  of  this  character  should 
rather  Ije  destroyed  by  fire  and  water.'  Muhammad 
al-'Abdari  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  a  paper 
merchant  should  not  sell  his  wares  to  one  who,  to 
the  best  of  his  belief,  will  use  the  paper  for  repro- 
ducing the  stories  of  'Antar  or  Sidi  Battal,  and 
similar  tales,  as  the  diffusion  of  such  writings  falls 
under  the  category  of  makruhdt  ('reprehensible 
things').' 

There  were,  however,  other  gronnds  upon  which 
certain  kinds  of  poetry  were  withheld  from  the 
roung.      Thus  'Abdallah  b.  Ja'far  b.  Abi  Talib 

orbade  his  children's  tutor  to  read  with  them  the 
qasiflas  of 'Urwa  b.  al-Ward,  as  they  might  there- 
by be  incited  to  leave  their  native  soil  and  seek 

^  Ibn  al-'Arabi,  in  'Abdari,  iii.  811,  line  15. 

•Nawiwi,  Tahdhib,  ed.  Wfistcnfeld,  p.  239,  line  6  from 
foot. 

'  lUfit.  Baydn,  i.  213,  3  from  foot. 

•  Ritdlat  ttl-giydsa,  MS  in  Leyden  University  Library,  no. 
1020,  fol.  67o  =  JM»/inV/,  Ix.  1074. 

»  Tahdhib  al-akhlaq,  p.  44,  toot. 

•  Nihtiyal  al-ruUM/i  (alab  al-hitba,  In  Matkriq,  x.  1086. 
'  Cf.  ZOWO  Ivlil.  (1904)684. 

•  KadkluU,  iii.  127, 131,  line  1. 
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their  fortunes  elsewhere.'  There  is  also  a  hadith 
saying  which  assigns  the  '  books  of  the  Christians ' 
likewise  to  the  class  of  writings  that  must  not  bo 
taught  to  the  young.'' 

3.  Status  of  the  elementary  teacher. — The  im- 
portance attached  to  the  work  of  the  elementary 
teacher — the  person  from  whom  the  young  received 
their  earliest  knowledge  of  Allah — is  by  no  means 
reflected  in  his  social  status.  The  prevailing  atti- 
tude of  Muslim  society  towards  the  teacher  of 
children  (usually  called  Jiqz ;  in  the  Maghrib  also 
ddrrar,  'little  child,'  from  dhurriyya,  pi.  dhardrt) 
is  represented  in  Arabic  literature  as  one  of  ex- 
treme disrespect.  His  position  is  on  a  level  with 
that  of  weavers,  blood-letters,  and  other  despised 
trades.'  Teachers  were  universally  spoken  of  as  a 
stupid  and  brainless  class.  '  Seek  no  advice  from 
teachers,  shepherds,  or  those  who  sit  much  among 
women '  * — an  adage  which,  as  applied  to  teachers 
and  weavers,  and  with  tlie  addition  of  the  explana- 
tory clause,  '  for  God  has  deprived  them  of  reason 
and  withheld  His  blessing  from  their  trade,'  ia.g 
quoted  as  a  saying  of  the  Prophet."  The  phrasjg. 
'ahmaq  min  mu'auir,'.  kuttdb  ('stupider  tnan  ^ 
schoolmaster') — with  variations  in;  the  wording  ^jj 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.' 

There  is  also  a  group  of  anecdotes,  forming  a  permar  \y^  emi- 
ment  in  the  Adah  literature,  which  turn  on  the  same  poin  "K^n^l^ 
teacher  as  dunce.7  '  How  should  we  look  for  sagacity  in  ,  ^ 
who  is  beside  his  wife  in  the  evening,  and  In  the  early  morninpse 
goes  back  to  the  society  of  little  children  ? '  8  This  contemptuoiu  '*t 
attitude  found  expression  in  the  epigram  ; 

Kafa-l-mar'a  naqsan  an  juqala  bi'annahu 
Mu'allimu  gibyan'o  wa'in  kana  fadila,'* 
i.e.  'It  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  a  man's  inferiority — be  he 
never  so  eminent — to  say  that  he  is  a  teacher  of  children.'  The 
teacher's  occupation,  in  fact,  works  almost  like  a  specific  for 
generating  stupidity.  Ibn  al-Jauzi  (t  a.h.  597=a.d.  1200X  who 
wrote  two  books,  treating  respectively  of  '  the  shrewd  '  and  *  the 
stupid,'  sets  forth  in  the  second  of  these  the  relative  stupidity 
of  various  classes  of  people  according  to  the  following  table  : — 
'  The  rationality  of  women  [who  are  universally  regarded  ae 
naqi^dt  al-'aqt  wat-din,^*>  i.e.  'deficient  in  rationality  and  reli- 
gion ']  equals  that  of  seventy  weavers ;  that  of  a  weaver  equals 
that  of  seventy  schoolmasters.'  1^  When  'Abdallah  b.  al-MuqaSa* 
was  asked  to  give  a  weekly  lesson  to  the  son  of  Isma'il  b.  *Ali,  a 
dignitary  of  Stat«,  he  refused  the  engagement,  with  the  remark, 
'  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  have  a  place  on  the  register  (diwAn) 
of  numskulls  ? '  12  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  satirical 
poems  directed  against  Ilajjaj  b.  Jusuf  take  full  advantage  of 
the  tact  that  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  was  once  a  schoolmaster 
at  Ta'if ,  and  remind  him  of  the  time  when  he  was  still  *  a  humble 
slave,  who  early  and  late  kept  comiiany  with  the  village  boys ' ;  H 
a  pei-son  whose  loaves  were  always  of  different  shapes — 'one 
without  any  visible  rounding,  another  round  as  the  full  moon  * 
— because  he  received  them  as  payment  from  the  parente  of  the 
children  whom  he  primed  with  the  siirat  al-kautharM 

This  literary  mockery  of  the  elementary  teacher, 
however,  was  not  so  damaging  as  the  scorn  which 
found  its  way  into  the  hadith  in  the  form  of  sayings 
ascribed  to  the  Prophet ;  for  here  the  criticism  was 
no  longer  confined  to  humorous  sallies  against  the 

1  Aghdni,  ii.  191,  9.  The  reference  is  probably  to  such  verses 
as  are  found  In  the  Diwdn,  ed.  Noldeke,  Qottingen,  1863,  iii. 
verse  5ff.,  v.  Iflf.,  vi.  7ff.,  xxxii.  4. 

2  Lisan  at-'arab,  e.  v. '  Bkr,'  v.  146,  line  3:  Utu  'allimii  abkdra 
attlddikum  kutuba-l-na^dra. 

s  Cf.  the  present  writer's  art.  '  Die  Handwerke  bei  d.  AralMm. 
in  Otobm,  Ixvii.  (1894),  no.  13. 

4  Jal>i?,  Baydn,  i.  180,  line  1. 

5  Dhahabi,  Mizdn  al-i'tiddl,  i.  66. 

6  Burton,  Unexplored  Syria,  London,  1872,  i.  286,  no.  132. 

'  Ibn  Qutaiba,  '  Wyuri  al-akhbdr,  p.  442 ;  Ibn  al-'Adim,  in 
Thaldlh  rasd'il,  ed.  Starabul,  p.  33  ;  the  same  anecdote,  as  told 
of  rrwUdhs  in  Turkestan,  appears  in  F.  Duckmeyer,  'Un- 
betangene  Beobachtungen  aus  Kussisch-Turkestan,'  In  the 
Beilage  zur  ilUnchener  Allgem.  Zeitung,  1901,  no.  260. 

8  Jahi^,  toe.  cit. 

9  Mufydifardt  al-udabd,  Cairo,  1287,  i.  29. 

10  Mumad  Alimed,  ii.  67,  at  top ;  ^ahih  Muslim,  i.  169;  cf. 
Ooldziher,  Muh.  Studien,  Ii.  290 ;  the  idea  is  elaborated  in  a 
poem  ascribed  to  'Ali,  and  found  in  Baha  al-din  al-'Amili, 
Mikhldl,  Cairo,  a.h.  1317,  p.  72. 

'1  Thamardt  al^auraq  (ed.  in  margin  of  Muhd^ardt  altidabi), 
i.  194  (with  many  anecdotes  about  teachers). ' 

12  mulidd.  udabd,  1.  29. 

13  Malik  b.  al-Raib,  in  Ibn  Qutaiba,  Poesis,  ed.  de  Ooeje, 
Leyden,  1904,  p.  200,  line  14 ;  ct.  Lammens,  p.  860,  note  2. 

■'i  Jurjani,  ai-MuTitakhab  min  kindydt  al-udabi,  Cairo,  1908, 
p.  118.  ■ 
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intellectual  poverty  of  teachers,  but  fastened  with 
special  keenness  on  their  moral  shortcomings. 

'lh«  teacben  of  our  children  are  the  vilest  among  you  ;  the 
motk  dafldent  in  pity  ror  tlie  orphan,  the  moat  churlish  towards 
tlM  poor.'  'What  thinkcst  thou  of  teachers? '  asked  Abu 
Hniunot  the  Prophet,  whose  answer  was:  "Their  dirham  is 
tocUdden  property,  their  liTelihood  is  unjust  gain,  their  speech 

^^e  odium  thus  expressed  made  itself  felt  also 
in  the  treatment  meted  out  to  teachers.  Yabya  b. 
Aktham  (t  A.ll.  243  =  A.D.  857),  judge  under  Klialif 
Ma'mun,  even  refused  to  accept  teachers  as  satis- 
factory witnesses  in  a  court  of  law.'  This  disquali- 
fication has  been  explained  on  the  ground  that  the 
profession  taught  the  Qur'fin  for  hire.  But  the 
teacher  could,  of  course,  make  the  retort  that 
the  judge  himself  takes  a  reward  for  dispensing 
Divine  justice.'  The  hapless  pedagogue  gave  fur- 
ther offence  by  drawing  attention  to  the  better 
treatment  accorded  to  his  calling  among  other 
peoples.  Such  comparisons  evoked  severe  stric- 
tures from  the  religious  standpoint,  and  were  actu- 
ally declared  by  the  Meccan  tneologian,  Ibn  ^aiar 
,al-Haitami  (+A.H.  973= A.D.  1565)— on  the  autho- 
!ity  of  earlier  writers— to  be  one.->>i<'-^~'.  '«»*^j 
Kiteria  of  unbelief :/  --^  ^^^^^  ^"'^  .ecognized 
hl'^Whenateache-'tt  Ui»r»f- 

Chler  than  <iieaP>  of  children  says,  "The  Jews  are  a  ^reat  d(al 
preceptor  .?e  Muslims,  for  they  fulfil  the  obligations  due  to  the 
'  Instr    oi  their  chUdren,"-any  one  who  so  speaks  is  to  be 

T'f  possible,  of  course,  that  this  depreciation  of 
"   §  Sffispensable  profession  of  teacher  may  be  due 
"  3It  to  the  haughtiness  inherent  in  the  Arabic 
je«    In  passing  judgment  upon  it,  however,  we 
fest  not  forget  tbat  analogous  features  appear 
it  the  educational  annals  of  Greece  and  Kome. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  said  in  favour  of  Maslim 
society  as  a  whole  that  this  far  from  creditable 
attitude  towards  the  elementary  teacher  was  by 
no  means  universal.    We  know  of  Muhammadans 
of  unbiased  mind  who  made  a  stand  against  the 
hackneyed  judgments  of  the  populace,  and  attained 
to  a  more  appreciative  estimate  of  an  undeservedly 
maligned  vocation.    As  the  representative  of  this 
point  of  view,  we  may  single  out  Jabi?  (t  A.H.  Zop 
=  A  D  869),  who  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  criti- 
cized the  prejudices  of  the  masses  in  an  independent 
spirit.                                                              .  ^.       .     , 
Jabi?  maintains  that  the  traditional  estamate  of  the  ^hoo'- 
master  held  good  only  of  those  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  pro- 
|»8ion-the  ignorant/«JM*  teachers  ;  and  he  points  to  the  men 
of  high  intellectual  distinction  who  had  taught  in  schools,  and 
had  in  some  cases  exercised  great  influence  as  the  instructs 
of  princes.8    He  also  cites  an  imposing  list  of  illustrious  scholars 
Doets.  and  theologians  (Kisa'i,  Qufrub,  Kumait,  etc.)  who  had 
ffi^  the  profession,  and  he  sets  beside  them  a  number  of 
contemporary  teachers.     'Here  in  Basra  we  have  never  had 
men  of  greater  learning  in  various  branches  of  science   or  of 
more  lucidity  in  tlie  expression  of  thought,  than  the  two 
tSers,  Abu-l.Wazir  an<f  Abu-l-'Adnan.'    Hence  it  was  sheer 
Jolly  and  crying  injustice  to  reproach  the  profession  as  a  whole 
witii  stupidity.'  ^ 


In  order  to  gain  the  prestige  of  authoritv  for 
this  more  favourable  view  of  the  teacher's  calling, 
attempts  were  made  to  trace  it  likewise  to  utter- 
ances of  the  Prophet  himself.  Al-Qurtubi  (t  A.H. 
671  =  A.D.  1272),  the  great  commentator  on  the 
Qur'an,  gives  his  imprimatur  to  one  such  deliver- 
ance, viz. 

*Tbe  liest  of  men,  and  the  best  of  all  who  walk  the  earth,  are 
the  teachers.  When  religion  falls  into  decay,  it  is  the  teachers 
who  restore  it.  Give  unto  them,  therefore,  their  just  recom- 
pense ;  yet  use  them  not  as  hirelings,  lest  you  wound  their 
spirit.  For,  as  often  as  the  teacher  bids  the  boy  say,  "  In  the 
name  of  All&h,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate,"  and  the  boy 
repeats  the  words  after  him,  Ood  writes  for  the  teacher,  and  for 
the  boy  and  his  parents,  a  record  which  shall  surely  save  them 
from  the  Fire.'  i 

It  is  true  that  the  scholar  who  thus  lent  his 


^« 


1  In  Zurq&ni,  on  MuwaUa,  Cairo,  A.H.  1279-80,  iii.  7. 

»  'Fyun  ai-akkbar,  p.  91,  line  9 ;  cf.  Bukh&ri,  Altkam,  no.  17 
(QjistaU&ni,  x.  268).  .       .  .t-    ,,„^^. 

<i  JT/'Mm  biqatcdtt  al-islam  (ed.  in  margin  of  this  writers 
ZawAjir,  Cairo,  a.h.  1312,  ii.  74). 

s  As  illustrating  the  reverse  side  of  the  matter,  we  may  quote 
what  Wilhelm  Burchard,  a  native  of  Saxony,  who  was  held  cap- 
ttre  by  the  Turks  in  the  17th  cent.,  says  with  regard  to  the 
poaltion  of  teachers  in  Turkey  :  '  Man  halt  die  Schulmeister  in 
Tfirckey  sebr  wehrt  und  thun  kein  Uberlast,  lassen  auoh  nicht 
'  nachehen,  dass  ihnen  ein  eintzig  Leid  wiedertahre,  worinnen 
Se  nnsTeutschcn  heflt tig  beschiimen,  als  da  viele  gar  Puszschemel 
MU  Ibren  Schuldinem  machcn  und  alles  Hertzcleid  den  arnien 
Leuten  zufugcn'  (W.  B.,  Hinei  in  die  19  Jahr  von  Tiircken 
gtfangm  gewetmen  Sachten  auffs  neu  erbffneU  Turdcey, 
Magdeburg,  1688,  21691.  cap.  ix.). 
«  Cf.  Ooldziher,  Muh.  SUulien,  i.  110. 

7  Ussing,  DarsMlung  d.  Krziehnnrn-  u.  UnterruMswetens  oex 
i.  Qritchen  u.  Riimem,  Altona,  1870,  p.  102.       .      „      . 

«  The  tutor  sometimes  took  his  niaba  from  a  family  of  repute 
in  which  he  had  served:  thus  the  philologist,  Abu  'Anir  al- 
Shaibani,  who  taught  the  son  of  Yaiid  b.  Man^ur,  adopted  the 
iurname  Yazidi  (.Suyuti,  Bughjal  cd-vni'M,  p.  192). 

•  Ja^?,  Bayan,  i.  100S.>AAanur(Udt<,  Stambul,  A.H.  ISOl, 
p  U7. 


sanction  to  a  hadlth  *  usually  branded  as  apocry- 
phal was  an  Andalusian.  In  Andalusian  Islam, 
no  doubt,  a  higher  value  was  placed  upon  the 
function  of  the  teacher  than  was  the  case  in  the 
East — a  result  due  in  great  measure  to  the  flourish- 
ing system  of  elementary  education  that  had  grown 
up  in  the  Western  khalifate.'  Here,  therefore,  the 
o^^SS^  utterances  of  the  Prophet  in  honour  of 

T^^  "'  ■csX'^^i'r.if'  *o  be  more  favourably  re- 
teachers  wuCT-u  "wnd  ^~.  fs*^  .J     . 

ceived.    The  same  thing  holds  5<«>9  oi  A^a™  "» 

^'s^ine  of  Palermo,  the  Arab  traveller  Ibn  9a"q»l  (♦*•«: 
3«?^  977)  puts  ™record  that  he  found  over  three  hundred 
^ementanr8jhMl8inthatcity,andthattheinhabitantareg«ded 
theTr  ffiiers  'as  their  most  excellent  and  distinguished 
dtizenrCSSinrof  them  as  'the  people  of  Al  ah,  their  wit- 
neSibefOTe  G&],  and  their  trusty  friends.'  It  is  true  that 
JbTlIauqairin  Vxplanation  of  the  scornful  fftude  toward, 
the  inUlleotual  capacities  of  teachers  prevalent  elsewhere,  adds 
that '  th^chSose  thU  profession  in  order  to  evade  enrolment 

'"  T  Payment  of  teachers.-As  has  been  indicated 
in  the  foregoing,  the  gravamen  of  the  strictures 
urged  against  the  teaching  profession  from  the 
religious  side  was  the  fact  that  teachers  ask-ed  and 
took  payment  for  giving  instruction  m  the  Qur  an. 
The  moral  propriety  of  taking  wages  for  religious 
teaching  was  a  question  frequently  debated  among 
Muslim  jurists:    It  is  to  be  presumed  that  in 
Islam,   ai  in  other  religions,'  the  devout  were 
in  favour  of  gratuitous  religious  instruction.     In 
spreading  the  knowledge  of   Divine   tl"ngf  ^^e 
teacher  should  have  no  other  design  (mwa)  than 
that  of  doing  a  work  well-pleasing  to  God,  and 
thereby  attaining  nearness  to  Him.     No  financial 
consideration  should  attach  to  such  ; neai-bringing 
works'  {qurab),  any  more  than-on  similar  grounds 
-to  the  adhan,'  the  ?cUat,  the  diffusion  of  the 
hadlth   ete.     All  such  acts  must  be  done  only 
Stn  rfor  God's  sake'),,  not  iktisaban  ('for 
cain ')     In  support  of  this  view,  and  in  evidence 
of  its  being  tte  only  legitimate  one,  there  were 
numerous  traditions  to  land;'  nor  were  typical 
examples  lacking  to  commend  its  acceptance. 

X,.  cnph  siamDirwas  found  in  'Abd  al-Raljman  al-SuUami, 
a  man  of  dev^spirrtwho  had  actually  heard  hadimirom 
th^l^ps  of -Othman  and  'Ali,  and  who,  at  the  t"""  »' h^def* 
(during  the  khaWate  of  'Abdalmalik),  was  tiMtn  of  a  moeque  in 


1  Quoted  by  "Abdari,  Ma4khat,  ii.  158. 

2lin    al-Jau^   pronounces    the   following    verdict   on    this 

*m«eliThi%i'"rio";aVen^^ 

SictV^nfBeriin,  18o1!1^62 ;  Do^y,  Gesch.  d.  Maurm  xn  Spanum, 

•^iPn'!;  ftJJir"i?a6    ed  de  Ooeje,  I-eyden,  1870 fl.,  ii.  87,  top. 

t  Of   M^xf  M,'i^e?e  the  'ait  J  teaching  the  Veda  for 

hiJe?or Sing  it  under  a  paid  teacher,  is  declared  to  be  a  «n 

of  the  second  degree. 

^TS'^&SafSsttaoLf^ere  collected  by  the  Han- 
bJil  X^Jauzi  (MS  in  Leyden  Univ.  Library,  no.  177!!,  loL 
18U). 
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KQfa,  and  in  that  capacity  had  devoted  himself  to  teaching  the 
Qar'an.  It  is  recorded  that  once,  on  coming  home,  he  found 
a  number  of  cattle  which  a  grateful  father  had  sent  him  as  a 
honorarium  for  instructing  his  son  in  the  sacred  volume.  He 
at  once  returned  the  gift,  with  the  message  :  '  We  take  no  pay- 
ment for  the  Book  of  God."  1  Other  teachers  of  the  Qur'an  gave 
similar  practical  expression  to  this  point  of  view  ;2  and,  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  religious  instruction  should  he  given 
majjdnan  (*  gratuitously '),  appeal  was  made  also  to  an  adinoni- 
tion  '  from  the  ancient  books '  which,  in  point  of  fact,  may  be 
identified  as  a  Talmudic  maxim.3 

But,  while  the  demand  for  free  religious  teach- 
ing might  be  good  enough  as  an  ideal,  and  while 
some  even  tried  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  was  natur- 
ally left  behind  in  the  march  of  practical  life.  It 
was,  after  all,  necessary  that  the  wretched  beings 
who,  without  much  moral  support  from  their 
fellows,  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  should  at 
least  make  a  bare  subsistence  out  of  it.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  things,  the  religious  injunction, 
with  its  ascetic  ideal,  could  not  be  put  in  practice 
80  ruthlessly  as  to  maintain  a  universal  interdict 
against  the  merest  pittance  of  payment.*  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  besides  the  more  austere  luidlths, 
there  are  others  of  a  more  humane  character,  and 
more  favourable  to  the  practice  of  taking  wages 
for  religious  instruction  ;  and  the  teacher  who  was 
not  in  a  position  to  prosecute  his  calling  for  a 
purely  spiritual  reward  could  always  derive  com- 
fort from  these.' 

Even  Bukhari  himself  finds  a  place  in  his  Corput  Traditionum 
for  a  saying  ascribed  to  Ibn  'Abbas  :  '  Nothing  has  a  better  right 
to  be  rewarded  than  [instruction  in]  the  Book  of  God.'  It  is 
true  that  he  appends  to  this  the  condition  laid  down  by  ShaT)!, 
viz.  that  the  teacher  may  on  no  account  negotiato  for  his 
wages,  but  may  accept  what  is  voluntarily  given  him.  Bukhari 
finally  cites  the  testimony  of  ^akam  b.  'Uyaina :  *  1  have  never 
heard  it  said  of  any  of  the  fugahd  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
teacher's  remuneration.  Even  Hasan  Ba^  paid  a  teacher  ten 
dirhama.'  6  From  Malik  b.  Anas'  comes  the  still  more  decisive 
BtAtement  that  in  the  holy  city  of  Medina  none  has  ever  taken 
umbrage  at  the  teacher's  receiving  a  reward  even  in  this  world 
— and  that  not  merely  as  a  voluntary  honorarium  from  the 
parents,  but  as  a  fixed  monthly  fee  (mushdhara).^ 

Accordingly  the  payment  of  teachers  became  the 
rule  actually  recognized  in  practice  by  Muslim 
law,'  and  was  vindicated,  with  the  sujpport  of  the 
sources  quoted  above,  by  authorities  of  the  highest 
repute.' 

The  adherents  of  the  more  rigid  view,  in  giving 
their  consent  to  the  practice  of  paying  teachers — 
this  payment,  however,  they  preferred  to  call  'iwad 
('recompense') — sought  to  solace  their  feelings  by 
qualifying  the  teacher's  right  by  certain  pia  desi- 
deria,  which,  it  is  true,  made  very  little  diti'erence. 
They  appealed  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  teacher. 
He  must  look  upon  his  wages,  not  as  professional 
emoluments,  but  as  a  gift  (/a</t)'°  Divinely  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  order  that  he  may  pursue  a 
calling  well-pleasing  to  God."  The  all-important 
thing  is  the  inward  purpose  (niyya)  ;  he  must 
devote  himself  to  the  work  from  purely  spiritual 
motives,  and  without  any  worldly  considerations 
whatever.  To  this ' Abdarl  adds  the  naive  admoni- 
tion that  the  teacher  should  make  no  public  pro- 
fession of  his  motives,  as  it  is  quite  like '  the  people 

llbnSa'd,  vi.  120,  line  3  ff. 

»  lb.  p.  210,  line  12  ;  213,  line  14. 

s  Golaziher.  Huh.  Studien,  ii.  181  f. ;  also  quoted  as  from 
■ancient  writings,' in  Mawardi,  AdabaMunydvml-dvn,  Stambul, 
A.B.  1304,  p.  7L 

•  Cf.  I^mmens,  Etudel,  360. 

•  The  t^adiths  pro  and  con  are  brought  together  in  the  Ahl- 
wardt  MSS,  Berlin  Royal  Library,  no.  146. 

•  Bukhari,  Ijdra,  no.  16.  That  giving  instruction  in  the 
Qur'an  might  have  a  pecuniary  equivalent  is  shown  by  a  story 
which  relates  how  a  man  who  was  too  poor  to  give  his  bride 
money  or  money's  worth  as  a  wedding-present  (nuihr)  was 
allowed  by  the  Prophet  to  teach  her  several  suras  of  the  Qur'an 
In  Hen  thereof  (Bukhikri,  Nikdlt,  no.  40 ;  cf.  Zurqani  on  Muwaf^a, 

•"•Ii 

7  'The  present  writer  has  not  succeeded  in  tracing  this  regula- 
tion, as  cited  by  Malik,  in  the  Muiea^a. 

8  Revue  africahie,  xli.  281. 

•  KamU  Pashahziidah  wrote  a  special  risdla  /i  jawdz  al- 
Utijdr  'old  ta'lim  al-Qur'dn  (Ahlwarrit,  Berlin  MSS,  no.  439). 

v>  For  this  term,  see  tVZKM  xiii.  (1S99)  49. 
11  'Abdari,  Madkhal,  ii.  158,  line  13. 


of  our  time '  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  deprive 
him  of  his  material  recompense.'  Further,  he 
must  not  let  his  continuance  at  work  depend 
rigidly  upon  his  being  paid  regularly.  Should  his 
allowance  cease  in  any  particular  case,  he  must 
attend  all  the  more  zealously  to  the  children  of 
parents  who,  owing  to  their  poverty,  have  fallen 
behind  in  their  payments."  From  the  children 
themselves  he  must  not  receive  presents  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  parents  or  guardians.'  In 
general,  he  must  be  satisfied  that  the  money  ten- 
dered him  is  above  suspicion  as  to  its  source,  and 
that  it  has  not  been  gained  dishonestly,  or  by 
methods  obnoxious  to  religious  precept ;  he  should, 
for  instance,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  money  of 
a  tax-gatherer.  With  respect  to  this  counsel— it 
was,  of  course,  simply  a  wish — it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  qualifying  clause  annexed  to  it,  viz.  that 
in  such  cases  the  teacher  need  not  refuse  money 
from  the  hands  of  the  mother  or  grandmother  of 
his  pupil,  so  long  as  he  can  assure  himself  that  the 
immediate  source  has  the  warrant  of  religious  law.* 
But  he  must  avoid  all  intercourse  with  fathers 
whose  occupation  is  at  variance  with  the  strict  de- 
mands of  religion  ;  and,  as  long  as  they  make  their 
living  in  that  way,  he  must  not  greet  them,  or  hold 
himself  accountable  to  them.' 

Stories  of  the  exorbitant  charges  made  by  emi- 
nent teachers  come  down  from  every  period,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  applies  only  to  those 
branches  of  learning  which  were  not  in  the  strict 
sense  religious. 

The  grammarian  Muhammad  b.  'All  al-Mabraman  (f  A.H.  346 
=  A.D.  956),  pupil  of  Mubarrad,  had  a  name  for  excessive  avarice. 
He  would  not  give  instruction  in  the  kitdb  of  Sibiiyah  under  a 
idre" 


fee  of  one  hundred  dinars.6  Muhammad  Shams  al-din  al-Suyut,i 
(tA.H.  808  =  A.D.  1405)  charged  a  dirham  for  every  line  of  the 
grammatical  poem  Aljiyyal*  which  comprises  about  a  thousand 
fines. 

5.  School  administration.— Muslim  literature 
treats  in  great  detail  of  the  teacher's  demeanour 
towards  his  scholars,'  and  the  conditions  applying 
to  the  conducting  of  schools.  As  regards  the  re- 
lation of  teacher  to  pupil,  the  fundamental  principle 
is  the  just  and  equal  treatment  of  all  scholars. 
Laith  b.  Mujahid  affirms  that  at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment God  will  subject  the  schoolmaster  to  a  special 
interrogation  as  to  whether  he  maintained  strict 
impartiality  between  pupil  and  pupil,  and  that,  if 
he  lis  found  guilty  in  this  respect,  he  will  be  set 
beside  the  workers  of  iniquity.*  A  whole  series 
of  apparently  trivial  points  relating  to  the  child's 
presence  in  school  are  brought  by  'Abdarl  under 
the  principle  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
between  children  of  the  rich  and  children  of  the 
poor."  Nor  must  the  scholars  be  employed  in  the 
private  service  of  the  teacher's  household,  without 
the  express  sanction  of  their  parents ; "  and  from 
this  it  was  argued  that  the  teacher  must  not  make 
use  of  orphan  children  for  such  work  under  any 
circumstances,  i' 

It  is  the  law  in  Islam  that  all  teachers  should  be 
married ; ''  a  similar  requirement  is  found  in  the 
Talmud."  A  typical  indication  of  the  ethical  stand- 
point of  Eastern  peoples  is  seen  in  the  regulations 
designed  to  obviate  the  very  suspicion  of  evil  com- 
munications. The  rule  that  the  work  of  elementary 
teaching  must  be  done,  not  at  the  teacher's  own 

I  Madkhal,  ii.  169.  « lb.  i.  846,  line  14  ff. 
»  lb.  ii.  161,  line  17. 

*  min  wajhin  maatwrin  bil-'ilmi  (Madkftal,  ii.  169,  at  the  foot). 

»  lb.  160,  line  2. 

'  Suyiiti,  Bughyat  al-vm'dt,  p.  74. 

7  lb.  87. 

s  Ghazali  has  a  short  paragraph  on  the  ddub  mu'aUim  al-fibydn 
('  mami(;r8  of  the  teacher  of  children  ')  in  his  Al-dddb  fi-l-din 
{Majmu'at,  ed.  ^bri  alKurdi,  f'airo,  A.n.  1328,  p.  67). 

9  Ibn  Qutaiba,  'Uyun  al-akhbdr,  p.  98,  line  6. 

10  Madkhal,  ii.  168, 162, 167. 

II  Ibn  Bassam,  in  Mashriq,  x.  1084 ;  Rev.  a/rieaine,  zll.  288. 
la  Madkhal,  Ii.  166,  lino  19.  U  lb.  167. 

14  MUhn.  QiddlisA.  Iv.  13. 
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residence,  but  in  a  specially  appointed  public  place 
{hdnut,  pi.  hawdnit)  within  sight  of  the  people  was 
intended  to  prevent  every  suggestion  of  scandal.' 
Nor  could  the  halls  of  the  mosques  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  little  children  might  unwittingly  defile 
the  walls  and  flooring  of  the  sacred  edifice.  This 
prohibition  was  supported  by  a  saying  of  the 
Prophet :  '  Keep  your  lx)ys  and  your  lunatics  away 
from  your  mosques';  butthe  precept  was  not  strictly 
observed  in  practice.  It  has  been  a  favourite  cus- 
tom from  olden  times  to  conjoin  the  elementary 
school  and  the  public  fountain  {saMl) ;  the  institu- 
tion of  the  latter  is  often  combined  with  that  of  a 
school  in  the  upper  storey  (maktab  salnl).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  'Abdarl's  criticism  of  certain 

Eractices  common  among  teachers  in  his  day.  He 
olds  it  unworthy  of  the  profession  that  a  teacher, 
at  the  inauguration  of  his  school — or  afterwards,  if 
he  finds  his  undertaking  insufficiently  supported— 
should  try  to  draw  the  attention  and  invite  the 
patronage  of  the  public  by  setting  up  placards 
before  the  school-gate.  It  is  likewise  unbecoming 
that  a  teacher,  in  requesting  the  parents  to  attend 
the  school -festivals  {a/rah),  should  in  his  letters  of 
invitation  (auraq  isti'dhdnal)  flatter  them  with 
high-flown  epithets  and  titles,  or  compose  the 
invitations  in  verse.' 

The  pupils  must  also  have  their  off-days.  The 
school  must  be  closed  for  two  days  of  every  week, 
viz.  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  also  for  a  period  of 
from  one  to  three  days  before  and  after  the  'Id 
festival.'  The  Thursday  holiday  gave  occasion  to 
the  proverbial  phrase,  '  to  be  as  happy  as  a  teacher 
on  Thursdays'  (kama  fariha  al-inu'addib  bU- 
khamls).*  The  scholars  are  also  granted  a  whole 
or  partial  holiday  whenever  any  one  of  them  has 
finally  mastered  a  section  of  the  Quran."  The 
parents  of  a  boy  who  has  succeeded  in  doing  this 
celebrate  the  event  by  a  festivity  (t^a/a),'  and 
bestow  upon  the  teacher  a  special  gift,  the  accept- 
ance of  which  is  not  frovmed  upon  even  by  the 
precisians.  When  a  youth  completes  his  study  of 
the  Qur'an,  the  occasion  is  celebrated  in  a  feast 
called  (in  Mecca)  iqlaba,  or  (in  the  Maghrib) 
takhrija.''  "Abdari's  minute  account  of  the  more 
extravagant— and  to  him  obnoxious— forms  some- 
times assumed  by  these  functions  reveals  an 
interesting  phase  of  contemporary  life. 

The  question  of  corporal  punishment  was  also 
discussed  among  those  with  whose  educational 
methods  we  are  now  dealing.  The  '  rod '  is  re- 
OTrded  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  teacher's  art. 
"Hie  '  strap  '—quite  characteristically— becomes  an 
object  of  comparison  :  •  In  the  Prophet's  hand  was 
a  whip,  like  that  used  in  schooP  (ka-dirrat  al- 
tcuUab)—a.  simile  often  employed.'  The  teacher  is 
sometimes  held  up  to  dension  by  being  descriijed 
as  'one  who  brandishes  the  whip'  (hamil  dirra) 
and  takes  reward  for  the  book  of  God>  Even  the 
philosopher  Ibn  Sina,  in  his  treatise  on  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  speaks  of  the  '  assistance  of  the 
hand  (al-isti'dna  bil-yad)  as  a  useful  adjunct  of 
instruction."  The  tutors  of  the  young  sons  of 
khahfs  did  not  spare  the  rod,"  nor  did  the  fathers 
disapprove. 

1  ^'"  K  'i^''^  deooribes  a  scene  in  which  the  KhaliJ  'Abdalmalik 
lead«  by  the  hand  Prince  Marwin,  'cryingbecause  ot  the  whip- 
■S't^.  !^  •  "'"■ '""'  8^""^°  '""'•' "  Abu  Marvam,  preceptor  of  the 
ADbaaid  pnnces  Amui  and  Ma'mun,  was  apparently  ^ven  to  a 


(tfr^Jn^Isi'"  *'"*'*'•  ''•  ^'^  •  *«»''«'.  «•  188 ;  Rev. 
»  MadkhaOi.  189  f.  9  /fc  igs 

*  Balawi,  Kitab  Ati/-bd,  Cairo,  *.n.  1287, 1.208. 
»  Rev.  nfricaine,  xli.  284,  at  top. 

•  We  find  alBO  the  term  liut/haija  (Atadkhal,  11. 179,  line  16) 
TSnouck  Ilurfrronje,  Meika,  Hapue,  188!),  ii.  146;  Marcaie 

t^vvuecte  aral/e  parU  d  Tkmce:t,  Pmt,  190i, -p.  2ie 
l  Sr^'^^,"'  '"■  '"■  ''■'«  « :  i^-  ■''34,  line  9 ;  v.  663,  line  1. 
>«  T,*^?'"  •"■  Margoliouth,  L  60,  line  7  from  foot. 

"  Kimil,  p.  678,  line  11. 
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too  dtutio  urn  of  the  ferule.  On  one  occuion  he  chastised 
Prince  Amin  so  severely  as  to  malie  his  arm  black  and  blue.  Tie 
prince  complained  to  his  father,  and  showed  him  the  maimed 
arm.  The  Khalif  invited  the  stern  pedagogue  to  dinner ;  and 
when  the  latter,  in  no  little  apprehension,  8)>ecified  the  olTcnca 
for  which  the  prince  had  been  so  sharply  dealt  with,  the  father 
reassured  him  with  the  words  :  '  You  are  at  liberty  even  to  kill 
him  :  it  were  better  tliat  he  die  than  remain  a  foot'  1 

A  further  form  of  punishment  was  '  keeping 
in' ;  but,  in  the  one  instance  of  this  known  to  us, 
it  is  the  father,  not  the  teacher,  who  administers 
the  correction.' 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  order  to  protect 
the  children  against  the  undue  severity  of  irascible 
masters,  Muslim  jurisprudence  would  endeavour  to 
regulate  the  penalties  applied,  both  as  to  their 
form  and  as  to  their  degree.  It  sanctioned  corporal 
punishment,  especially  for  religious  ofl'ences,'  but 
only  in  the  case  of  children  over  ten  years  of  age  ; 
while,  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment,  the  extreme 
limit  was  variously  laid  down  as  between  three  • 
and  ten  'light  strokes.'  Nor  must  the  teacher 
resort  to  any  instrument  used  by  the  judge  in 
administering  legal  penalties  (hadd).  The  Mad- 
khal  speaks  severely  of  contemporary  teachers  who 
chastise  with  '  dry  almond  rods,  bushy  palm- 
branches,  Nubian  switches,  and  even  the  instrument 
called  the  falaqa"  ('stocks'),  and  used  for  the 
bastinado.  The  supervision  of  the  teacher  in  this, 
as  in  other  matters,  was  assigned  to  the  chief  of 
police.  In  the  directions  drawn  up  for  tiiis  officer 
ne  is  instructed  to  be  observant  of  the  way  in 
which  children  are  treated  at  school,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  maltreatment  by  hot-tempered 
teachers.' 

6.  Education  of  girls.— It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  maxims  relating  to  the  training  and 
instruction  of  the  young  apply  only  to  boys  {mbi). 
The  education  of  girls  did  not  mil  under  these 
rules  except  in  one  single  particular,  viz.  that,  aa 
set  forth  in  the  police  directions  recorded  by  Ibn 
Bassam,  the  female  teachers  of  girls  {muaitinidt 
al-banat)  are  to  be  more  strictly  looked  after  in 
regard  to  the  poetical  pieces  which  they  set  before 
their  pupils.'  While  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
instruct  girls  in  moral  and  religious  things,  there 
was  no  desire  to  lead  them  through  the  portals  of 
intellectual  development.  Woman's  proper  sphere 
centres  in  the  spindle,' and  this  requires  no  training 
in  letters.  Even  the  philosophic  thinker  and  poet 
Abu-l-'Ala  al-Ma'arri  (t  a.h.  449=a.d.  1057)  en- 
dorses this  maxim,'  which  became  a  veritable 
household  word  in  the  ancient  Muslim  world. 
The  following  utterance  of  the  Prophet  regarding 
females — said  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  'Aisha — 
is  frequently  quoted  :  '  Do  not  let  them  frequent 
the  roofs ;  do  not  teach  them  the  art  of  writing ; 
teach  them  spinning  and  the  sHrat  cU-nur.' "  But 
it  were  surely  preposterous  to  regard  this  s11r» 

'  MuiOtfardt  al-udabd,  i.  SO. 

'  Aghani,  ii.  Ill,  line  6  from  foot. 

'  In  the  instructions  regarding  the  training  of  children  it  is 
usualli'  stated  that '  they  shall  receive  corporu  punishment  for 
neglecting  prayer  from  the  age  of  thirteen  '  (e.g.  Ohazili,  as 
above);  in  other  versions  (e.g.  Mizdn  al-CtiiUU,  ii.  864)  the 
Urmintti  a  qtio  is  given  as  ten  years. 

4  The  maximum  of  three  was  deduced  from  the  JfOdUh  by 
certain  Malikite  theologians  ;  see  Qas(alUlm,  x.  40,  line  12  (on 
Bukh.ari,  Muhdrabun,  no.  29). 

B  iladkhal,  ii.  166.  Regarding  the  instruments  of  punishment 
employed  in  Oriental  schools,  cf.  the  interesting  notes,  with 
illustrations  (including  the  falctna),  in  the  Rev.  du  rnoiide  mtiml- 
man,  xiij.  [1910]  420-423,  and  mv.  [1911)67,  from  which  we  learn 
that  in  one  Muslim  country  or  another  the  vavious  penaltiei 
mentioned  by  'Abdari  were  all  in  actual  use. 

e  Ibn  Khaldun,  in  Mathriq,  x.  90S  ;  ct.  i6.  066 :  Ibn  Bassim, 
a.  1084. 

7  Mashriq,  x.  1086. 

8  Mubarrad,  Kdmil,  160.  An  almost  verbally  identical  saying 
of  the  Rabbis  occurs  in  the  Bab.  Talmud,  YOmd,  fol.  066,  on 
which  ct.  S.  Krauss,  Talmud.  ArchcM.  I.  (Leipzig,  1910)  668, 
note  260. 

'  Kremer,  Culturgesehiehte,  ii.  133. 

10  Mizdn  at-ftiddt,  ii.  336.  This  IfodUh  la  reproduced  in  tht 
Muttadrak  of  ^iikim  as  an  aatbentic  saying  of  the  Prophet. 
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(xxiv.)  as  suitable  for  the  training  of  young  girls, 
containing  as  it  does  the  revelations  which  refer  to 
women  of  known  or  suspected  immoral  life.  The 
most  emphatic  warnings  of  all  are  uttered  against 
teaching  women  to  write.  Ibn  Miskawaih  (t  A.H. 
421  =  A.D.  1030),  in  spite  of  all  his  schooling  in  philo- 
sophy, finds  nothing  strange  in  this  prohibition.  In 
his  Jdwidan  Khiracl  he  adopts  a  pronouncement  of 
'Omar  I.  which,  in  counselling  the  stringent  control 
of  women,  lays  an  interdict  upon  their  being  taught 
to  write.' 

It  is  told  of  Luqm&n  the  SA^e  that,  when  on  one  occasion  he 
passed  a  school,  and  noticed  that  a  g^rl  was  bein^  taug^ht,  he 
asked,  '  For  whom  is  this  sword  being  polished  ? '  implying^,  of 
course,  that  the  girl  would  be  her  future  husband's  ruin. 2  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  this  view  reflected  in  the  police  instruc- 
tions handed  down  bj'  Ibn  Bassam  :  *  He  [the  teacher]  must  not 
Instruct  any  woman  or  female  slave  in  the  art  of  writing,  for 
thereby  would  accrue  to  them  only  an  increase  of  depravity.* 
It  is  a  current  saying  that  '  a  woman  who  is  taught  to  write  is 
like  a  serpent  which  is  given  poison  to  drink.'  3 
Girls  must  be  kept  from  the  studj  of  poetical 
literature ;  here  there  is  no  concession  whatever, 
snch  as  is  made  in  the  literary  education  of  boys.* 

These  views,  however,  belong  rather  to  the 
sphere  of  ethnology  than  to  that  of  religion,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  them  as  expressing 
principles  inseparable  from  the  fundamental  teach- 
ings of  Islam.  The  history  of  Muslim  civilization, 
even  in  periods  which  show  no  deviation  from  the 
line  of  strict  orthodoxy,  would  supply  many  a 
refutation  of  such  a  theory.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  how  many  women  had  a  share  in  the  trans- 
mission of  haaith  works,"  we  see  the  uiitenability 
of  the  view  that  in  religious  circles  the  art  of 
writing  was  withheld  from  women  on  principle. 
The  daughter  of  Malik  b.  Anas  was  able  to  correct 
the  errors  of  those  who  recited  and  transmitted 
her  father's  Muwatta.'  That  the  rule  against 
teaching  women  to  write  was  of  universal  validity 
is  disproved  by  the  very  name  of  a  learned  lady 
of  Damascus,  viz.  Sitt  al-kalaba  ('mistress  of  the 
writers ')  bint  abi-l-farh,  who  supplied  Jusflf  b. 
"Abdal-mu'min  of  Nabulus  with  trsiditions.'  The 
learned  woman  is  found  even  among  remote  tribes 
in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Sahara,  where  women 
are  apparently  not  prohibited  from  cultivating 
Muslim  learning.' 

'  The  nomads  of  this  region  of  the  Sahara  possess  books,  pre- 
cisely as  do  the  settlers ;  nor  do  they  abandon  them  even  in 
their  wanderings  ;  their  migratory  habits  do  not  prevent  their 
devoting  themselves  to  intellectual  activities,  or  allowing  their 
children,  even  girU,  to  share  in  such  studies.'  > 

Above  all,  however,  it  is  the  position  of  women 
in  the  learned  life  of  Andalusian  Islam,  as  por- 
trayed by  such  writers  as  al-Marrakushl,'"  and 
verified  by  the  facts  of  literary  history,  that 
shows  to  what  a  small  extent  the  prohibitory 
maxims  were  applied  in  actual  religious  practice. 

1  MS  in  Leyden  Univ.  Library,  no.  640,  p.  202. 

3  Ibn  Mas'ud,  in  Ibn  Hajar  al-Haitami,  Fatdvn  ^adUhiyya, 
Cairo,  1307,  p.  63,  among  other  warnings  against  educating 
girls. 

I  Mathriq,  x.  1085.  Cf.  Muhammad  ben  Cheneb,  Proverbfs 
araiet  de  FAlgMt  et  du  Maghreb,  ii.  (Paris,  1906)  246 f., 
no.  1685. 

4  Jal^i^,  Ba]/dn,  1.  214,  line  1 ;  Ibn  Bassam,  loc,  eit 

B  The  instances  given  in  the  present  writer's  Muh,  Sludien, 
li.  405-407,  might  be  largely  added  to.  We  take  occasion  to 
refer  only  to  the  many  women  mentioned  by  TAi  al-din  al-Subki 
(t  A.n.  771  =  4.0.  137o5  among  the  sources  of  his  knowledge  of 
tndition ;  see,  e.g.,  fabaqdt  al-Shdft'iyya,  i.  49,  lines  16,  17 ; 
U.  1« ;  69. 7 ;  72. 16 ;  74. 12 ;  76.  6 ;  80.  3  from  foot ;  82.  3 ;  107. 7 
from  foot,  etc.  The  number  of  women  referred  to  as  sources  of 
tradition  by  alSoyiiti  (f  A.H.  911  =  a.d.  15051  in  the  list  of  his 
Itnidt  (in  appendix  to  his  Bughyat  al-vm  at,  pp.  440-461)  is 
surprisingly  large. 

•  Madkhal.  I.  179. 

7  Ibn  Rajab,  fabaqdt  alBandbUa  (MS  in  l>ipzlg  Univ. 
Libisry,  Volleni,  no.  708),  fol.  1490. 

s  For  a  notable  example  from  the  17th  cent,  see  Rev.  du 
mondt  mutuiman,  xiv.  [1911)  7. 

*  Ismi'il  Hamet,  '  La  Civilisation  arabe  en  Afnque  Centrale' 
(ib.  11).  The  author  contrasts  the  ignorance  prevalent  among 
women  in  the  Northern  Sahara  with  the  culture  which  u 
widely  diffused  among  those  of  the  Southern  tribes  (ib.  22). 

>«  But.  ufauAlmohada*,  ed.  Doqr,  Leyden.  1881,  p.  270. 


Besides  the  women  who  attained  eminence  in 
various  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and 
especially  in  poetry,  we  find  several  who  were 
active  in  civic  service,  as,  e.g.,  '  Muzna  (secretary 
to  the  Emir  al-Nasir  li-din-Allah  [t  A.H.  358  = 
A.D.  969]),  the  learned,  gifted  with  a  beautiful 
handwriting.' '  Such  examples  show  at  least  that 
the  prohibitive  sayings  referred  to  were  a  dead 
letter  in  practical  life ;  and  they  also  prove  that 
the  education  of  women  actually  attained  a  very 
high  standard,  and  went  far  beyond  the  prescribed 
limit  of  the  mrat  al-nur.  Hence  the  endeavours 
made  within  recent  times  in  various  parts  of  the 
Muslim  world  to  raise  female  education  to  the 
level  of  Western  civilization  may  be  justified  by  an 
appeal  to  the  past  history  of  orthodox  Islam. 

7.  Education  in  ethical  and  political  writings. — 
The  problem  of  elementary  education  has  not  been 
ignored  in  the  literature  of  ethics  and  politics. 
The  somewhat  mechanical  precepts  of  the  older 
theological  writings  have  been  furnished  with  a 
deeper  foundation  in  ethics  and  philosophy,  and 
enriched  with  the  ideas  of  a  more  worthy  con- 
ception of  life.  As  in  ethics  and  philosophy 
generally,  so  also  in  edncation,  we  must  recognize 
the  powerful  eft'ects  of  that  Hellenistic  influence 
which  we  have  already  noted  in  some  matters  of 
detail.  Reference  was  made  above  to  an  educa- 
tional excursus  which  Avicenna  (t  a.h.  428= 
A.D.  1037)  incorporated  in  his  tractate  on  govern- 
ment (risdlat  al-siyasa).^  But  Avicenna  dealt 
with  little  more  than  the  formal  elements  of  the 
question,  and  it  was  really  al-Ghazali  (t  A.H.  505  = 
A.D.  nil)  who  first  brought  the  problem  of 
education  into  organic  relation  with  a  profound 
ethical  system.  Starting  from  the  Hellenistic 
idea  of  the  infant  mind  as  a  tabula  rasa  susceptive 
of  objective  impressions,'  he  urges  upon  parents 
and  teachers  their  solemn  responsibility  for  the 
principles  which  they  may  stamp  permanently 
upon  the  young  soul.  The  chUd  is  given  them  as 
a  trust,  and  it  is  their  part  to  guard  it  well  and 
faithfully.  They  must  not  only  fill  the  young 
mind  with  knowledge,  but — and  Ghazali  lays 
special  emphasis  upon  this — must  seek  to  stimulate 
the  child's  moral  consciousness,  and  train  him  to 
the  proprieties  of  social  life.* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  discussion 
of  problems  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion the  literature  of  Western  Islam  (the  Maghrib) 
takes  the  lead.  In  the  East,  't  is  true,  Ghazali's 
vigorous  dissertation  make  up  for  the  more 
abundant  products  of  the  /est,  and  has,  more- 
over, had  a  great  influent  j  upon  the  latter.  As 
early  as  the  4th  cent.  A.H.,  however,  we  find  a 
reference  to  a  work  called  Kitab  al-tafdila  ft 
ta'dib  al-muta'allimln  ('On  the  Education  of 
Pupils '),  by  'All  b.  Muhammad  b.  Khalaf  al-Qabisi 
(tA.H.  403  =  A.p.  1012),  of  Gabes  in  Southern 
Tunis,'  who  enjoyed  a  high  repute  as  one  of  the 
Malikite  traditional  school.'  The  present  writer 
has,  however,  souglit  in  vain  for  any  further 
mention  of  this  presumably  pedagogical  work  of 
al-Qabisi.  In  regard  to  the  legal  provisions  bear- 
ing upon  education,  again,  the  great  authority 

1  At-Dabbi,  ed.  Codera,  no.  1690  (Diht.  Arab.  IIi»p.  vol.  iii.). 

*  Published  in  the  Arab  magazine  Mashriq,  ix. 

8  Cf.  the  Arabic  proverb  Ai-ta'aUum  Ji-l-^ighar  kal-naqsh 
fi-l-Jiajar  ('Learning  in  youth  is  like  engraving  upon  stone'), 
Jal^if,  Baydn,  i.  102,  line  10  from  foot. 

4  This  most  important  treatise  by  Ghazali  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  appreciatively  criticized  by  D.  B.  MatxlonaJd, 
'The  Moral  Education  of  the  Young  among  the  Muslims,'  in 
IJE  XV.  (19051  286-304 ;  cf.  also  al-Obazali,  Letlre  sur  Vddu-       . 
cation  des  enfants,  tr.  by  Muhammad  ben  Cheneb,  in  Rev.  iself 
a/ricaine,  xlv.  [1901]  241  f. 

5  Balawi  (likewise  a  native  of  the  Maghrib),  Kitdb  Atif-bd 
i.  76,  line  6. 

e  Ibn  Khallikin,  ed.  Wijstcnfeld,  Ofittingen,  183.5-40,  no.  4 
(tr.  de  Slane,  London,  1843-71,  ii.  268);  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Kh 
(Bibl.  Arab.  Bitp.  Ix.  x.X  p.  296. 
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u  Abu-1-WalId  ibn  Rushd  the  elder  (t  A.H.  520  = 
A.D.  1126),  qftdl  of  Cordova,  and  grandfather  of 
the  famouB  philosopher  of  the  same  name  (i.e. 
Averrofis).  Aba  IJakr  ibn  al-'Arabi  (tA.H.  543  = 
A.D.  114.S),  qfuli  of  Seville,  who  expounded  his 
educational  ideas  in  a  work  entitled  Mar&qi 
al-zul/a  ('Stages  of  approach,'  i.e.  to  God),  is  also 
frequently  indebted — even  in  his  language — to 
Ghaz&li's  treatise.  The  Maraql  is  apparently  lost, 
but  numerous  excerpts  are  quoted  in  a  work  by 
another  Maghrib  writer,  the  Madlchal  al-shar' 
aJ-shanf  ( '  Introduction  to  the  Sublime  Law '  of 
Muhammad  ibn  al-Qaji  al-'Abdan  (t  A.H.  737  = 
A.D.  1336-7).  This  work,  which  has  in  view  the 
reform  of  Muslim  life  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
Sunna,  devotes  a  number  of  sections  to  the  subject 
of  education  and  training,  and  has  on  this  account 
been  used  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  present 
article.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  scheme 
of  education  set  forth  in  'Abdarl's  quotations  from 
the  Maraql  of  Ibn  al- ArabI,  the  latter  lays  great 
stress  upon  hardening  the  body  :  tlie  young  should 
sleep  in  hard  beds,  and  be  trained  in  physical 
exercise ;  they  should  be  urged  to  bodily  activity, 
and  Inured  to  pain  by  corporal  punishment.  He 
also  pleads  strongly  for  games  and  hours  of 
recreation. 

'  It  a  child  is  kept  from  play,  and  forced  to  work  at  bis  tasks 
without  intermission,  his  spirit  will  be  depressed  ;  his  power  of 
thought  and  bis  freshness  of  mind  will  bo  destroyed ;  he  will 
become  sick  of  study,  and  his  life  will  be  overclouded,  so  that 
he  will  try  all  possible  shifts  to  evade  his  lessons.'  > 

Ghazali  likewise  had  spoken  emphatically  on 
the  evils  of  overpressure.  Next  in  order  after 
'Abdari  comes  another  Maghrib  authority,  Ibn 
Khaldun  (tA.H.  808  =  A.D.  1405),  renowned  as  a 
writer  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  who  devoted 
great  attention  to  educational  problems,  and 
especially  to  the  spirit  of  primary  education,  its 
gradation,  the  metbodics  of  teaching  the  Qur'an 
and  philological  subjects,  and  even  the  question 
of  sciiool-books  (mutun);^  a  lucid  account  of  his 
educational  ideas  will  be  found  in  D.  B.  Mac- 
donald's  Aspects  of  Islam.*  A  work  treating  of 
married  life  {muqnV  al-muhtaj  fi  addb  al-ziwdj) 
by  the  Maghrib  writer  Abu-1- Abbas  b.  Ardun 
al-ZajlI  (tA.H.  992=A.D.  1584)  contains  a  long 
chapter  on  the  education  of  children ;  this  was 
published  recently  by  Paul  Paquignon.*  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  a  compendium  of  the  maxims 
relating  to  education,  the  work  of  a  Maghrib 
author  whose  name  is  not  given  ;  it  is  based  largely 
on  the  treatise  of  'Abdari,  and  has  been  published 
in  the  original,  together  with  a  French  trans- 
lation, by  the  AJgerian  professor,  Muhammad  ben 
Cheneb.*^ 

A  word  may  tie  added,  for  fullness'  sake,  regarding  the  edu- 
cational 'guide'  of  Burhan  aldxn  al-Zamuji  (c.  A.H.  600  = 
i.1).  1203),  introduced  into  Europe  under  the  title  o(  Enchiridion 
Studiosi.'  This  work,  the  author  of  which  was  a  native  of  the 
East,  deals,  not  with  primary  education,  but  with  the  study  of 
theology,  and  gives  pious  counsels  for  the  successful  prosecution 
thereof.  From  the  educational  standpoint  the  sixth  chapter  it. 
worthy  of  attention,  as  it  contains  suggestions  regarding  the 
first  steps  in  study,  the  amounts  to  be  mastered  m  the  early 
stages,  the  repetition  of  what  has  been  learned,  etc.  The 
author,  conformably  to  time-honoured  maxims,  advises  students 
to  begin  a  study  so  far  as  possible  on  a  Wednesday,  as  it  was 
on  that  day  that  God  created  light.' 

8.    Modern    movements    towards    reform.— So 
long  as   tlie  social    life  of    Islam  remained  im- 
pervious to  Western  influence,  and  even  to-day 
in  circles   that   are   still   unaffected   by  it,   the 
1  In  MadkhtU,  ill.  312  S. 

*  Pnligominet,  ed.  Quatremire,  Paris,  1868,  Ui.  248 :  tr.  de 
Slano,  Paris,  1862-68,  iii.  271  f. 
-    __^  •  Kew  York,  1911,  pp.  809-816. 

s  S^o'     *  R">v*  du  monde  munUman,  xv.  [1911]  118-123. 

,  o        ,     *  '  Notions  de   pedagogic   musuhnane,'  Hev.  afrieairu,  xli. 

'  Snouckfiss?)  26i)-28«.  .  j  • 

tiTj'^  'ed.  Caspari,  Leipzig,  1838. 

•  VA   -1'"'  ^'•'''"'  al-mula'atlim  (aria  al-ta'aUum,  with  a  commentary 

•  raqnt,  eo  Shaikh  ibn  Isni:i'n  'Ali  (dedicated  to  Sultan  Muriid  iii.  [167i- 
M  EA^'  *^  '•»'"»»'yy»  Printing  Offlce,  Cairo,  *.ii.  1811,  p.  81. 
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instruction  of  the  young  proceeded  mainly  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  older  theological  writings 
(see  above,  §  2).  The  be.4t  de-scriptions  of  this  tra- 
ditional stage  are  found  in  the  works  of  E.  Lane' 
and  Snouck  Hurgronjo"  (for  Arabic  countries), 
and  H.  Vdmb6ry'  (for  Turkey  proper);*  But, 
while  this  primitive  and  patriarchal  form  of  in- 
struction still  holds  its  place — even  amid  the  influ- 
ences of  foreign  culture  with  which  it  will  have 
nothing  to  do^there  has  meanwhile  arisen  in 
various  Muslim  countries  a  system  of  education 
which  comes  more  and  more  into  harmony  with 
modem  requirements.  The  new  movement  was 
initiated  by  the  Egyptian  pasha  MuhammairAli, 
the  founder  of  modern  Egypt,  whose  educational 
reforms,  begun  in  1811,  were  at  first,  it  is  true, 
of  a  somewhat  circumscribed  character.  A  further 
advance  was  made  in  1824  by  the  erection  of  train- 
ing schools  in  various  departments,  and  the  move- 
ment was  partially  organized  and  consolidated  in 
1836.'  On  this  basis  all  branches  of  education 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  Egypt.  In  Turkey, 
the  reform  of  primary  education  was  inaugurated 
in  1845,  under  Sultan  'Abdulmajld,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  so-called  Rushdiyya  schools,  while  in  1868 
his  successor,  'Abdul  "Aziz,  established  a  lyceum 
in  Galata-Serai.'  But,  in  spite  of  ceaseless  efforts 
to  raise  the  standard  and  widen  the  scope  of  edu- 
cation throughout  Turkey,  the  results  still  fall  far 
short  of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  there  has  been 
no  advance  whatever  upon  the  crude  institutions 
of  primitive  times.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere  the  more  liberal- 
minded  Muhammadans,  in  default  of  adequate 
institutions  of  their  ovra,  send  their  children  of 
either  sex  to  non-Muslim  schools  established  by 
European  and  American  agencies. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  in  countries 
under  European  rule  having  a  Muslim  population, 
the  various  Governments  have  greatly  promoted 
the  cause  of  education  by  the  establishment  of 
distinctively  Muslim  schools,  as,  e.q.,  in  India,' 
and,  since  the  English  occupation,  also  in  Egypt. 
In  the  Muslim  colonies  of^  France  and  Holland 
likewise,^  the  respective  administrations  have  de- 
voted great  efforts  to  the  task  of  bringing  the 
native  educational  methods  nearer  to  the  standards 
of  modem  culture.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Muhammadan  subjects  of  the  Russian  empire 
(Tatars)  are  spontaneously  and  independently  mak- 
ing strenuous  and  successful  ettbrts  to  develop  a 
modern  system  of  education,"  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  enlightened  co-religionists,  are  able,  in  all 
social  and  intellectual  concerns,  to  combine  an 
unswerving  loyalty  to  their  faith  with  an  earnest 
striving  after  progress  on  modem  lines.  The  ad- 
vance thus  being  made  in  various  branches  of 
education  embraces  also  the  instruction  of  girls, 
which  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more 

1  Mannertand  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians',  i.  (London, 
1871)  ch.  ii.  ('  Early  Education '),  p.  73  IT. 

>  kekka,  U.  143fl.  For  East  India,  cf.  the  same  writer*!  De 
Atjihers,  Leyden,  1894,  ii.  I  ST. 

8  Sittenbilder  aus  dem  Morgenlande,  Berlin,  1876,  p.  120  a. 

*  Cf.  also  Voyages  du  Chevalier  Chardin  en  Perse,  e<L  Langl^ 
Paris,  1811,  iv.  224  B. 

5  Cf.  Dor,  L' Instruction  publigue  en  Egypte,, "P&rig,  1872  ; 
Yakoub  Artin  Pasha,  L'lnstruction  pubtique  en  Egypte,  Paris, 
1890.  The  latest  statistical  information  reganiing  Muslim  and 
Coptic  education  in  Egypt  is  given  in  a  little  work  entitled 
Al-la'limfi  Mifr,  Cairo,  A.n.  1329,  by  Shaikh  'Ali  Jiisuf. 

8  The  main  particulars  are  given  by  Carra  de  Vaux,  La 
Doctrine  de  f  Islam,  Paris,  1909,  p.  210  ff. 

7  On  the  present  state  of  Muslim  education  in  India,  see  Bevue 
du  monde  mvsulinan,  xv.  [1911]  118-123. 

8  J.  Q.  Hockman,  *  L'Enseignement  aux  Indes  Orientates 
Niierlandaises,'  in  Bibliothique  Colonials  Internationale  (Insti- 
tut  Colon.  Int«m.,  Brussels),  9th  ser.,  vol.  i. 

9  See  Molla  Aminoff,  *Les  Progr^  de  I'instruction  publique 
Chez  les  Musulnians  russes,'  in  Rsv.  du  monde  inusttlman,  ix. 
247-28;^,  295 ;  Sophie  Bobrovnikofl,  'Moslems  in  Bussia,'  in  Th» 
Moslem  WorU,  ed.  Zwemer,  L  (1911)  160. 
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as  a  matter  of  vital  moment  for  the  Muhammadan 
world.  The  more  important  phases  and  incidents 
of  the  whole  movement  are  chronicled  in  the  Borne 
du  monde  mustdTnan  (Paris,  since  1906),  which 
deals  with  all  Muslim  countries,  and  has  now 
completed  its  sixteenth  volume. 

Among  specifically  Muhammadan  tendencies 
making  for  educational  reform,  we  maj^  mention 
the  Bahi  movement,  which  arose  in  Persia  in  1844 
(see  art.  Bab,  BabIs,  vol.  ii.  p.  299  flf.),  and  which, 
as  Baha'ism,  has  since  then  been  constantly  ex- 
tending its  influence.  From  the  outset  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  sect  have  embraced  an  endeavour  to 
raise  primary  education  to  a  higher  level  and 
to  relieve  it  of  its  long  legacy  of  prejudice — 
aims  which  have  been  most  strenuously  pursued 
by  the  Baha'i.  Their  more  exalted  conception  of 
woman  and  of  her  function  in  family  life,  and 
their  abolition  of  the  restraints  placed  upon  the 
female  sex  by  ancient  convention,  are  naturally 
coupled  with  efforts  to  improve  the  education  of 
girls. 

With  the  progress  of  primary  education  the 
development  of  the  higher  grades  of  instruction 
goes  hand  in  hand.  In  many  parts  of  the  Muslim 
world,  indeed,  the  latter  has  outstripped  the 
former.  A  considerable  number  of  colleges  for 
the  study  of  special  subjects — military,  medical, 
legal,  and  technical — and  designed  primarily  to 
meet  economic  and  political  requirements,  have 
been  established,  and  in  some  centres  these  are 
combined  to  form  a  kind  of  university  {ddr  al- 
funun).^  A  large  institution,  designed  to  perform 
the  function  of  a  university,  was  quite  recently 
erected  in  Cairo'  (President-Rector,  Prince  Ahmed 
Fu'ad  Pasha,  great  grandson  of  Muhammad  'Ali). 
In  Aligarh,  India,  the  endeavour  to  form  the 
academy  founded  there  in  1875  into  a  university 
is  within  sight  of  success— a  movement  which, 
with  Agha  Khan  at  its  head,  finds  generous  sup- 
port among  adherents  of  Islam  throughout  India.' 
Teheran  likewise  has  a  college  which  does  its  work 
under  the  style  of  a  ddr  al-funun.  By  way  of 
providing  stepping-stones  towards  such  higher  in- 
stitutions, eti'ective  progress  is  being  made  in 
Turkey  and  Egypt  with  the  system  of  preparatory 
or  i'dddi  schools. 

These  institutions  are  all  conducted  according 
to  detailed  instructions  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments, and  the  instructions  are  printed  and  made 
public.  Various  reforms,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  examination  and  granting  diplomas, 
have  Iteen  recently  efl'ected  by  the  Government  in 
the  great  madrasa  of  the  Azhar  mosque  in  Cairo, 
in  which  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of 
theology  is  pursued  on  traditional  lines ;  as  also 
in  the  schools  as.sociated  with  that  madrasa  at 
Tanta  (the  Ahraediyya  mosque),  Damietta,  and 
Alexandria.*  The  need  for  reform  in  higher  theo- 
logical education  has  asserted  itself  also  in  more 
sequestered  localities.'  Among  other  agencies 
aiming  at  the  ditlusion  of  culture  among  ^fllham• 
madans,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Khalduniyya 
institution  at  Tunis,'  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  Ibn  Khaldun  referred  to  above.  All  these 
nanifold  activities  are  but  so  many  endeavours 

>  As  reeards  Turkey,  cf.  H.  Hartmann,  Unpoliiitche  Briefe 
ut  der  TUrkei,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  127  ff. 

a  Rev.  du  monde  mtuntlman,  xiii.  [1911]  1-29.  The  courses 
eriven  in  Cairo  University  by  native  and  European  scholars 
(Guidi,  Littmann,  Nallino,  etc.)  in  Arabic  have  now  been 
published. 

« lb.  xiii.  670-673 ;  as  to  the  objects  of  the  university,  of.  ib. 
■It.  [1911]  lOOir. 
•  P.  Arminjon,  T/Bn»exffnement,  la  doctrine,  ei  lavie  dans  let 
^'veniUt  muaulmanes  d'Egypte,  Paris,  1907. 
'  8,  e.g.,  in  Bulch&ra ;  cf.  Rev.  du  monde  musulman.  xiv. 
143. 
official  organ  of   this   establishment  is  Al-madraea, 
T  'Abdalrazzoq  al-Ni(&si ;  it  contains  reports  of  the 
>  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  Institution. 


to  arouse,  strengthen,  and  apply  in  practice,  among 
the  Muhammadan  peoples,  the  conviction  that  tlieir 
religion  does  not  prohibit  them  from  rising  to  the 
demands  of  a  progressive  civilization,  or  pursuing 
the  intellectual  life. 
LrrKRATnas.— Tliis  lias  been  given  fully  in  the  footnotes. 

I.  GOLDZIHER. 

EDUCATION  (Persian).— The  Persians,  like 
all  other  Orientals,  attached  high  value  to  educa- 
tion, so  that  Hormazd  (afterwards  Hormisdas  iv.) 
could  reply  to  his  teacher,  the  sage  Buzurjmilir, 
that '  wisdom  is  the  best  thing,  for  the  sage  is  the 
greatest  among  the  great '  (Shdh-ndmah,  tr.  Mohl, 
Paris,  1876-78,  vi.  425),  and  the  Pahlavi  Pandna- 
mak-i  Vajorg-MUro  (ed.  and  tr.  Peshotan  Behramji 
Sanjana  [under  the  title  Ganjeshdyagdri],  Bombay, 
1885,  p.  11)  makes  the  same  sage  say  :  '  Education 
makes  man  noble,  .  .  .  education  is  a  corrector  of 
man ' ;  while  the  9th  cent.  Dinkar(  (ed.  and  tr. 
Sanjana,  Bombay,  1874  ff.,  p.  585)  declares  that 
'  men  ought  to  raise  themselves  to  illustrious 
positions  by  worldly  knowledge  and  by  education, 
(which  enables  them)  to  read  and  write.'  So  vital 
was  this  matter,  especially  as  regards  religion,  that 
even  an  adult  was  advised  by  Buzurjmihr  (Ponrfna- 
mak,  p.  21)  to  spend  a  third  of  every  day  and 
night '  in  getting  religious  training  and  in  askine 
sensible  questions  of  pious  men,'  the  second  third 
being  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  the  remainder  to 
eating,  sleeping,  and  recreation.  The  legal  coda 
of  the  Avesta,  in  like  manner,  enjoins  that  the 
'  holy  word '  (m&Bra  spenta)  be  pronounced  to  those 
who  come  '  seeking  (religious)  mstruction '  {xratu- 
cinah[Vend.  iv.  44]),  and  it  is  especially  mentioned 
as  a  desirable  characteristic  of  children  that  they 
be  '  of  good  understanding'  (hmra  [_Yasrta,  Ixii.  6  ; 
Yait,  xiii.  134]). 

Thus  far  there  is  the  unity  of  all  generalities  ; 
but,  when  we  turn  to  the  data  concerning  the 
actual  training  of  children,  much  confusion  con- 
fronts us.  The  reason  doubtless  is  that,  just  as  in 
modem  times,  education  was  not  absolutely  uni- 
form ;  and,  in  addition,  the  passages  on  which  we 
must  rely  are  largely  concerned  (especially  in  the 
classical  authors)  with  the  early  training  of  royal 
children ;  while  some  accounts,  notably  those  of 
Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  are  not  free  from  the  sus- 
picion of  exaggeration  in  the  interests  of  political 
romance. 

The  Vendidad  states  (xv.  45)  that  the  care 
(0ra8ra)  of  the  child  should  last  seven  years.  Until 
the  age  of  four  (Bahram  Gur,  Shdh-namah,  v.  400), 
five  (Herod,  i.  136),  or  seven  (Valer.  Max.  ii.  6),  the 
infant  paased  his  time  in  the  women's  apartments, 
and  his  first  training  was  received  from  women 
and  eunuchs  (Plato,  Legg.  695  A ;  cf.  the  pseudo- 
V\a,torxicAlcibiades Primus,  121  D).  From  five  until 
seven  the  child  should  be  under  its  father's  tuition 
(Shayast  la-Shayast,  v.  1  [West,  SBE  v.  290]), 
although,  as  in  the  case  of  Bahram  Gur,  who  was 
sent  to  Arabia  in  infancy  (Shdh-ndmah,  loc.  cit.), 
this  rule  was  not  always  observed.  Keal  instruction 
began  about  the  age  of  seven  (Bahram  Gflr),  or 
even  as  early  as  five  (Herod,  i.  136  ;  Strabo,  p.  733), 
and  lasted  until  the  age  of  twelve  (BahrSm  Gur, 
who,  however,  seems  to  have  been  exceptionally 
brilliant),  fifteen  (Artaxshir  Papakan,  the  founder 
of  the  Sasanian  empire  \Kdmamakl  Artaxshir-% 
Papakan,  ed.  and  tr.  Darab  Peshotan  Sanjana,  Bom- 
bay, 1896,  p.  5]),  sixteen  or  seventeen  (Xenophon, 
CyropcBd.  I.  ii.  8),  twenty  (Herod,  i.  136),  or  even 
twenty-four  (Strabo,  p.  733) ;  but  all  essential  in- 
struction should  be  given  by  parents  to  their 
children  by  the  age  of  fifteen  {Pandnamak,  p.  25). 
It  was  a  man's  duty  to  instruct  his  child,  for  thus 
it  might  rise  to  some  superior  station  in  life  (Dink. 
ed.  Sanjana,  p.  263)  ;  and  he  should  teach  not  only 
his  child,  but  his  wife,  his  countrymen,  and  himself 
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(this  probably  refers  especially,  as  Sanjana  re- 
marks, to  religious  rather  than  secular  knowledge  j 
see  Andarj-i  ACurpat,  ed.  and  tr.  Peshotan  Beh- 
raro^i  Sanjana,  Bombay,  1885,  p.  2);  while  it  is 
enjoined  upon  him  :  '  If  you  have  a  son,  send  him 
to  school  from  his  early  years,  for  education  is  the 
light-giving  eye  of  man  '  {ib.  p.  5).  The  Pandndmak 
(p.  2d)  adds  a  further  inducement  for  a  parent  to 
teach  his  child  to  practise  virtue  and  to  shun  vice : 
'Those  parents  that  give  a  certain  amount  of 
education  of  this  kind  to  their  children  obtain  their 
recompense  from  whatever  good  deeds  their  children 
do ;  but  those  that  do  not  give  it  draw  upon  their 
own  heads  whatever  iniquities  their  children,  devoid 
of  the  strength  it  affords,  commit.'  It  is  also  espe- 
cially recommended  to  marry  one's  daughter  '  to 
an  intelligent  and  learned  man  ;  for  her  union  with 
such  a  person  is  like  the  seed  sown  in  a  fertile  soil 
and  producing  grain  of  a  superior  quality  (Andarj, 
p.  7). 

In  its  original  extent  the  Avesta  contained 
accounts  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  education, 
but  these  records  have  now  vanished,  and  the  sole 
information  regarding  them  is  contained  in  the 
Dinkart  (VIII.  xxli.  2 ;  xxxvii.  4  [tr.  West,  SHE 
XXX viL  77,  114]). 

The  former  of  these  Dinkart  passages — on  the  second  section 
of  the  Ganabd-sar-nijat  Nask — contained  information  '  about 
arrival  at  the  period  for  the  teaching  of  children  by  a  guardian 
or  father,  and  the  mode  of  liia  teaching ;  .  .  .  the  sin  due  to 
not  teaching  a  child  who  ie  to  be  taught,  and  whatever  ia  on 
the  same  subject.'  The  other  passage — on  one  of  the  con- 
oludioc  sections  of  the  Huspdram  iVosib— touches  on  matters 
pwtolnlng  to  '  the  association  of  priestly  instructor  and  i^upil, 
■ad  their  meritoriousness  together ;  the  fame  of  the  priestly 
Instructor  for  priestly  instruction,  and  ttiat  of  the  disciple  for 
every  kind  of  learning  derived  from  the  priestly  instructor,  and 
every  kind  that  the  priestly  instructor  imparts  to  the  pupil ; 
and  ttie  happy  effects  of  the  priestly  instructor,  of  every  kmd, 
in  similar  matters.' 

According  to  a  famous  passage  of  Herodotus 
(i.  136 ;  cf.  Strabo,  p.  733),  Persian  Doys  were  taught 
'  three  things  only — to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak 
the  truth ' ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Strabo's  account 
that  their  training  was  physical  rather  than  mental. 
The  Iranian  sources  imply  (as  was  doubtless  the 
ease)  that  intellectual  instruction  was  carried  to  a 
far  higher  degree.  Thus  Artaxshlr  Papakan  '  be- 
came so  proficient  in  literary  knowledge,  riding, 
and  other  arts,  that  he  was  renowned  tnroughout 
¥&tb'  {Kamamak,  p.  5) ;  and  for  Bahram  Gur  were 
chosen  three  teachers  :  one  for  the  prince's  instruc- 
tion in  letters ;  the  second  to  teach  him  falconry, 
battledore,  archeiT,  swordsmanship,  vaulting,  and 
'  to  hold  his  head  high  among  the  brave ' ;  and  the 
third  to  acquaint  him  with  all  royal  and  adminis- 
trative duties  (Shah-namah,  v.  401  f.).  Some 
idea  of  the  mental  attainments  which  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  Persian  prince  was  supposed  to  possess 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  examination  of  Horraazd, 
on  the  completion  of  his  education,  by  Buzurjmihr 
(ib.  vi.  425-430). 

Strabo  states  (loe.  cit.)  that  the  Persian  boys 
were  trained  in  companies  of  fifty  each ;  and 
Xenophon  (Cyropced.  I.  ii.  2  ff.)  ascribes  to  the 
Persians  an  elaborate  system  of  education,  whicJi 
however,  is  probably  far  from  being  historic. 

According  to  him,  the  Persians  were  the  only  nation  who 
taught  their  future  citizens  from  the  very  first  U>  abstain  from 
evil  and  to  do  good.  They  had  a  '  free  market,'  from  which  all 
trading  was  excluded  as  causing  a  confusion  inimical  to  good 
training  ;  and  of  its  four  parU  one  was  occupied  by  children,  and 
another  by  youths.  Both  classes  were  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
aged  men  directing  the  children,  and  men  of  mature  years  the 
youths.  The  children  studied  Justice  as  the  Greek  schoolboys 
studied  their  letters,  and  the  most  of  their  time  was  passed  in 
holding  mock  courts.  Besides  this,  the  childttn  learned  self- 
control  (o-uwJ/KKnJioj),  and  to  all  this  training  they  were  subject 
nntil  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  when  they  were  graduated 
Into  the  number  of  the  youths,  their  duties  now  tjeing  of  a  more 
practical  nature,  such  as  mounting  guard,  hunting,  warlike 
exercises,  and  testa  of  endurance,  this  jieriod  of  their  lives  last- 
ing twenty-five  years.  The  whole  account  seems  to  be  a  thlnlv- 
veiled  picture  of  what  Xenophon  would  gladly  have  aean  carried 
into  actual  effect  in  Greece. 


Persian  children  of  noble  and  princely  families 
were  often  educated  at  court  (Xenoph.  Anab.  I. 
ix.  3,  Cyropced.  VIII.  vi.  10),  although  it  was  by 
no  means  unusual  for  high-boni  children  to  Ije  sent 
for  their  training  to  other  families  of  rank,  as  was 
the  case  with  Zames  (Jam),  the  second  son  of  Qub&d 
(Procopius,  de  Bell.  Pers.  L  23),  and  with  Bahr&m 
Gur,  tne  latter  teing  educated  in  Arabia  [Shah- 
ndmah,  v.  400).  Tutors  for  the  latter  prince  were 
sought  from  all  civilized  countries,  including  Greece, 
India,  China,  and  Arabia,  the  choice  being  finally 
awarded  to  two  sages  from  the  country  last-named 
(ii.  p.  398  f.).  Besides  this,  we  are  told  by  Clemens 
Alex.  [Pad.  i.  7)  that  the  Persians  had  'royal 
pedagogues '  {^aalXeiot  TatSayijyoi),  who,  four  in 
number,  were  chosen  from  all  the  Persians  by  the 
king  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  instruction  of  his 
children.  The  pseudo-Platonic  Alcibiades  Primus 
(loc.  cit.)  adds  that  these  men  were  appointed  when 
the  princes  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
details  their  duties  as  follows  : 

The  first,  who  was  'the  most  wise,'  taught  the  'magio* 
(fiayeia)  Of  Zoroaster,  *  which  is  the  service  of  the  gods,'  and 
royal  duties ;  the  second,  who  was  '  the  most  just,'  taught  the 
child  to  practise  truthfulness  throughout  life  ;  the  third,  who 
was  '  the  most  prudent,'  taught  control  of  all  passions  and  con- 
tempt of  botlily  pleasure ;  and  the  fourth,  who  was  '  the  most 
manly,'  taught  the  prince  to  be  fearless  and  brave  (cf.  the  three 
teachers  of  Bahram  Qiir,  though  their  branches  of  instruction, 
as  noted  above,  were  quite  different  from  those  detailed  in  the 
Greek  source). 

Of  the  personal  relations  between  teacher  and 
pupil  there  is  little  record  in  the  extant  Iranian 
texts,  although,  from  the  respectful  and  affectionate 
attitude  maintained  towards  the  instructor  in  the 
Shah-ndmah,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  feeling 
between  the  two  was  one  of  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion. It  has  already  been  observed  that  a  section 
of  the  lost  Avesta  Husparam  Nask  devoted  atten- 
tion to  '  the  a.ssociation  of  priestly  instructor  and 
pupil,  and  their  meritoriousness  together'  (Dink. 
VIII.  xxxvii.  4) ;  and  the  Avesta,  as  now  preserved, 
itself  has  a  significant  indication  of  the  closeness  of 
this  relation  ( ra«,  x.  116  f.) : 

'  Twentyfold  is  Miffra  [here  the  godling  of  alliance  and  fidelity] 
between  two  friends  from  the  same  district ;  thirtyfold  between 
two  from  the  same  community  ;  fortyfold  between  two  from  the 
same  house  ;  fiftyfold  between  two  from  the  same  room  ;  sixty- 
fold  between  two  from  the  same  priestly  gild  ;  seventy/old  be- 
tween priestly  pupil  and  priestly  teacher  (ae&rya  ae$ra-pait{) ; 
eightyfold  between  son-in-law  and  father-in-law ;  ninetyfold 
between  two  brothers  ;  hundredfold  between  parents  and  child; 
thousandfold  between  two  countries ;  ten  thousandfold  is  Hi&ra 
to  him  who  is  of  the  Mazdayasnian  religion.' 

LrrKRATDRK. — Brisson,  de  Regio  Persarum  Prineipatu,  ed. 
Lederlein,  Strassburg,  1710,  pp.  165  ff.,  429 ff.,  610;  Rapp,  in 
ZDilG  %x.  (1866)103-107  ;  Modi,  Education  among  the  Ancient 
Iranians,  Bombay,  1905  :  Karaka,  Hint,  of  the  Parsis,  London, 
1884,  vol.  i.  ch.  VI. ;  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  New 
York,  1906,  pp.  379  f.,  427.  LOUIS  H.  GEAY. 

EDUCATIOIN  (Roman).— The  history  of 
Roman  education  is  that  of  an  evolution  from  a 
simple  to  a  complex  and  comparatively  encyclo- 
pseoic  kind  of  instruction ;  from  what  we  should 
call  '  primary '  education  through  a  stage  when 
'secondary'  education  was  gradually  combined 
with  higher  learning  of  a  '  University '  stamp ; 
from  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  home  to  an  Im- 
perial system  of  officials  appointed  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Emperor ;  from  an  unpaid  instruction 
by  parent  or  slave  to  an  organization  where,  at 
least  in  the  higher  grades,  large  salaries  were  paid  ; 
and  from  a  narrowly  Roman  training  to  a  cosmo- 
politan culture.  To  illustrate  the  development  in 
biological  terms,  there  was  an  original  Roman 
strain,  there  was  subsequent  crossing  with  Greek 
influences,  accompanied  by  vigorous  adaptation  to 
environment,  and  followed  gradually  by  a  fixing 
of  the  type,  which  became  more  and  more  effete. 
So  practical  a  people  as  that  of  Rome  was  certain 
to  have  its  own  way  of  fitting  each  new  generation 
for  the  struggle  ana  duties  of  life,  and  the  equip- 
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ment  wliich  was  sufficient  for  the  burgher  of  a  city- 
State  needed  wide  expansion  before  it  could  suit 
the  citizen  or  civil  servant  of  a  world-Empire. 
The  altering  aims  and  methods  of  Roman  educa- 
tion are  easily  discernible  in  a  chronological  survey 
of  the  subject,  which  may  be  conveniently  exam- 
ined in  three  stages : 

(1)  Earlier  period— Republican  times,  to  the  age  of  the 

Punic  Wars,  c.  240  B.C. 

(2)  Middle  period—*.  240  B.C.  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 

A.D.  120. 

(3)  Final  period — from  a.d.  120  to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

One  may  at  once  point  out  that,  amidst  the 
ferment  of  the  fresh  ideas  of  Hellenic  culture, 
Koman  education  was  most  progressive  in  the 
middle  period,  while  in  the  later  period  the  rhetori- 
cal training,  on  the  contrary,  became  stereotyped  ; 
that  is  to  say,  education  in  the  end  ceased  to  secure 
80  well  the  practical  aims  which  it  previously  had 
in  view,  and  the  acceptance  of  traditional  culture 
and  methods  as  absolute  rendered  the  system  im- 
pervious to  health-giving  conceptions  of  change 
and  advance. 

I.  Earlier  period — to  the  Punic  Wars. — For  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  city,  evidence  regarding 
education  is  scanty  and  untrustworthy. 

Not  much  value  can  be  attache<!  to  statements  of  a  later  age 
about  the  school  attendance  of  Romulus  and  Remus  at  Gabii 
(Pint.  Romul.  vi.),  about  Numa'8  Sabine  training,  or  about  the 
education,  partly  in  Greek,  given  to  Servius  Tullius  (Cic.  de 
Rep.  u.  xxi.).  The  advanced  culture  of  Etruria,  we  know, 
infiuenced  Roman  religion  and  customs ;  but  the  probability 
of  ita  having  influenced  Roman  education  (Cic.  de  Div.  h  xli.  92  ; 
JuUien,  Lei  Professeurs  de  litt.  etc..  pp.  29-33),  and,  in  fact,  the 
■tate  of  general  education  in  regal  tmies,  are  matters  beyond 
oar  ken.  It  is  true  that  Mommsen  considers  reading  and  writ- 
ing to  have  been  widely  spread  in  Rome  at  an  early  period 
(J&m.  Gesch.  i.  211  f.  |Eng.  tr.,  1876,  i.  224]);  but  even  so  one 
cannot  positively  assert  the  existence  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  of 
gcbools  at  Home  regularly  attended  by  girls  of  mature  years, 
although  that  would  be  the  literal  inference  from  Livy's  account 
of  Virginia  going  to  school  among  the  shops  of  the  forum  (Liv. 
m.  xliv.  :  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  xi.  xxviii.);  nor  can  one  on 
■Unilar  evidence  positively  assert  the  existence  of  schools  at 
Falerii  and  Tusculuni  in  the  times  ol  Gamillua  (Lir.  v.  xxviL, 
VI.  xxv.X 

The  character  of  education,  however,  during 
many  generations  of  the  older  Republic  can  be 
readily  gra.sped.  The  clearest  conception  of  it  is 
to  be  obtained  from  what  Plutarch  tells  us  (Cat. 
Maj.  XX. )  of  the  way  in  which  Cato  brought  up  his 
son.  Although  this  applies  to  the  period  of  the 
Punic  Wars,  yet  Cato  s  rigid  attachment  to  tra- 
ditional usage  impels  one  to  take  it  as  representa- 
tive of  the  education  after  the  ancestral  fashion 
wluch  preceded  the  Punic  Wars.  Cato  kept  a 
slave  to  teach  the  elements  to  the  young  people  in 
his  establishment ;  but  he  disliked  the  notion  of 
having  his  own  son  scolded  or  reprimanded  by  an 
inferior ;  so  he  himself  undertook  the  training  of 
his  boy  in  literature,  law,  and  gymnastics  (aiVris 
Ithf  fjv  ypa/jL/MaTitTT^Sj  aiVrds  Si  vo/jLoSiSdicnjSt  auris  5^ 
yv/ivaffTTfii).  The  physical  education  was  in  riding 
and  the  use  of  weapons,  boxing,  and  exercises 
likely  to  test  endurance.  With  his  own  hand  and 
in  large  letters  he  wrote  out  historical  narratives 
for  the  boy's  use,  and  showed  such  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  decency  of  behaviour  and  language  in  the 
interests  of  the  youth's  moral  welfare  that  Plutarch 
expreasly  alludes  to  the  noble  work  of  moulding  a 
young  life  to  virtue. 

This  practical,  physical,  and  moral  training  was 
long  in  vogue.  The  younger  Pliny  regretfully  re- 
calls those  happy  ages  when  instruction  was  more 
a  matter  of  the  eye  than  of  the  ear,  and  his  concise 
formula  expresses  a  central  feature  of  the  primitive 
training — 'suus  cuique  parens  pro  magistro'  (Ep. 
Vlll.  xiv.  6),  as  does  Seneca's  allusion  to  the 
'domestic  magi.strate8 '  (de  Ben.  iii.  11)  as  agents 
of  education.  Close  companionship  of  parent  and 
son  characterized  the  manners  of  times  which  en- 
couraged youths  to  listen  to  a  father's  discossion 
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of  legal  questions  raised  by  his  cUentes  in  the 
atrium,  to  take  part  in  his  religious  observances 
as  camilli,  to  attend  him  to  the  senate  (as  was  the 
usage  at  one  period),  to  hear  momentous  speeches 
delivered,  and  even  to  accompany  seniors  to  dinner- 
parties, where  they  might  sometimes  chant  the 
praises  of  bygone  heroes  (Cic.  Brut.  xix.  75,  Tusc. 
Disp.  rv.  ii.  3 ;  Val.  Max.  II.  i.  10 ;  Varro  ap. 
Non.  77,  s.v.  '  Assa  voce '),  and  where  their  very 
presence  might  prove  a  salutary  clieck  upon 
licence  (Pint.  Q.  Bom.  xxxiii.),  on  the  principle 
worthily  formulated  by  Juvenal — '  maxima  debetur 
puero  reverentia'  (xiv.  47). 

In  the  Latin  sense  educatio  was  applied  to  the 
process  of  training  a  child  how  to  live — how  to 
confront  the  problems  of  material  existence  (Varr. 
ap.  Non.  447,  33,  s.v.  'Educere':  'educit  obstet- 
rix,  edncat  nutrix,  instituit  paedagogus,  docet 
magister').  In  this  sense,  education  began  with 
the  father's  recognition  of  the  newly-born  infant's 
right  to  live,  which  was  conceded  if  he  formally 
raised  it  in  his  arms ;  and  most  of  this  early  care 
for  the  young  fell  to  the  mother  or  to  near  kins- 
women, or,  in  an  increasing  degree  as  society  de- 
veloped, to  nurses.  In  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
Tacitus  could  still  use  the  phrase  '  in  sinu  niatris 
educari';  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
Roman  matron  was  well  equipped  to  impart  sound 
physical,  moral,  and  often  intellectual  training  to 
sons  and  daughters.  Her  position  was  one  of 
greater  dignity  than  that  of  the  Athenian  wife, 
and  some  nave  ventured  to  think  that  '  the  whole 
social  fabric  was  moulded  by  the  forceful  character 
of  house-mothers  in  the  serene  atmosphere  of  the 
home'  (C.  W.  L.  Lannspach,  State  and  Family  in 
Early  Borne,  1908,  p.  199).  This  is  but  a  modern 
version  of  that. '  regiment  of  women '  {ywaiKOKparla) 
which  so  alarmed  Cato  (Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  viii.). 

Although  primitive  usage  preferred  that  mothers  should 
suckle  their  own  babes,  there  is  good  evidence  for  the  early 
employment  of  both  foster-mothers  and  dry  nurses.  At  a  later 
period  the  number  of  nurses  employed  can  be  gauged  from  the 
records  of  inscriptions  (see  '  Monuraenla  columbariorum,'  in 
CIL  vi.  4362,  4457,  6323,  6324,  8941-43  ;  cf.  occurrences  of  nutrix 
and  similar  words  in  Indexes  of  the  CIL  ix.  and  x.,  under 
*  Parentelae  et  necessitudines ').  Their  importance  was  not 
restricted  to  questions  of  the  proper  feeding  of  infants,  although 
this  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Romans  (Varro,  Cato  [for  older 
readings  Catus  or  Capita],  aut  de  liberia  educandis,  cited  Aul. 
Gell.  IV.  xix.  ;  Nonius,  201,  s.v. '  Cepe ').  It  was  recognized  that 
they  had  much  power  in  shaping  the  character  for  better  or 
worse,  and  in  securing  the  avoidance  of  many  bad  habits,  foolish 
beliefs,  and  objectionable  pronunciations.  This  is  the  reason 
for  the  stress  laid  upon  the  choice  of  a  nurse  in  Quintilian  and 
in  the  de  Educatione  I'uerorum  ascribed  to  Plutarch. 

About  the  age  of  seven  a  Roman  boy  in  the 
earlier  period  came  more  definitely  under  his 
father's  tuition,  to  be  taught  on  the  lines  wliicli 
we  have  seen  were  followed  by  the  elder  Cato — 
namely,  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and 
reckoning,  and  such  bodily  exercises  as  wouTd  best 
fit  him  for  military  service.  Boys  belonging  to  the 
simpler  and  more  agricultural  times  of  Rome  also 
took  part  in  farm-work  and  in  the  rural  religious 
ceremonials ;  while  girls  learned,  under  their 
mother,  spinning  and  other  domestic  accomplish- 
ments, except  the  menial  tasks  of  corn-grinding 
and  cookery.  The  two  main  careers  were  war 
and  politics  ;  and  the  object  was  to  train  a  man  of 
action,  with  no  claims  to  rival  the  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  accomplishments  of  an  Athenian,  but 
well-developed  in  body,  reverential  towards  the 
gods,  mindful  of  ancestral  custom  (mos  maioruvi), 
regardful  of  the  laws  which  he  learned  as  a  boy 
by  rote  from  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic.  de  Leg.  II. 
xxiii.  59),  inclined,  therefore,  by  the  force  of  pre- 
cept and  example  to  follow  virtues  like  obedience, 
temperance,  bravery,  and  industry,  which  may 
always  be  inculcated  independently  of  an  organized 
system  of  education,  if  parents  can  be  relied  upon 
to  perform  their  duty.     There  was  nothing  mora 
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diMtinctive  of  the  native  Roman  education  than  its 
training  of  character,  and  tlie  store  set  by  morality 
— t.g.  modesty  (t4  i'  alaxpi.  twf  jnniiruv  oix  ffrrov 
fiXa^eurSai  toC  iraiSis  Tap6vTos  f)  ru>v  lepdv  rapeiruv 
it  'BcTidSas  KoXoutrt  [Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  xx.] ;  cf. 
Cicero's  terms  of  praise  '  adulesoenti  pudentissimo 
et  in  primis  lionesto '  [pro  Cluent.  Ix.  166]) ;  or  obe- 
dience (Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Bom.  li.  26).  In  fact,  the 
outstanding  qualities  in  a  model  young  lioman 
may  be  taken,  as  summarized  in  Cicero's  words,  as 
•self-control  combined  with  dutiful  affection  to 
parents  and  kindliness  towards  kindred '  (*  modestia 
cum  pietate  in  parentes,  in  suos  beneuolentia '  [de 
Off.  II.  xiii.  46]).  Sucli  were  the  moral  results 
attained  by  an  education  entrusted  without  reserve 
to  the  familia,  in  consonance  with  a  characteristic- 
ally Roman  regard  for  the  patria  potestas.  By  the 
time  that  a  youth  reached  the  age  of  20,  a  training 
deemed  adequate  for  all  likely  calls  upon  him  had 
been  given  through  the  home,  through  exercise, 
through  the  companionship  and  experience  of 
seniors,  and  through  observation  of  tlie  ways  of 
men  in  the  forum.  The  formal  training  of  the 
mind,  at  first  often  undertaken  by  a  father  nimself, 
tended,  as  claims  on  time  became  more  insistent, 
to  be  delegated  to  a  cultared  slave,  iicting  under 
the  parental  supervision. 

While  robust  frames,  disciplined  minds,  stolid 
gravity,  and  unyielding  courage  bore  testimony  to 
the  strength  of  tlie  ancient  upbringing,  it  had  its 
defects.  It  provided  little  to  induce  refinement, 
artistic  tastes,  or  kindlier  emotions.  It  produced 
a  Cato,  ready  to  recommend  the  prompt  sale  of  a 
slave  worn  out  by  faithful  service,  or  a  Mummius, 
who  sacked  Corinth  without  compunction,  and  saw 
nothing  extraordinary  in  laying  down  a  stringent 
condition  that  his  contractors  for  transporting  un- 
rivalled masterpieces  of  Greek  art  to  Rome  should 
replace  any  lost  or  damaged  en  route  !  Yet,  despite 
limitations,  it  was  an  admirable  method  of  training 
patriotic  warriors  ;  and  it  yielded  the  constancy 
and  energy  requisite  for  the  victors  in  the  Punic 
Wars.  Leaving  such  liberty  to  the  family,  and 
eschewing  State  infringement  upon  private  instruc- 
tion, the  older  Rome  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
bonds  of  citizenship  closer  than  Greece  had  done 
through  theories  of  systematized  education. 

2.  Middle  period— 240  B.C.-A.D.  120. — The  most 
momentous  alien  factor  in  the  development  of 
Roman  education  was  the  influence  of  Greece. 
The  whole  action  of  Hellenic  culture  upon  Rome 
was  of  high  significance ;  but  its  details  cannot  be 
considered  here  (see  '  The  Invasion  of  Hellenism,' 
in  J.  W.  DufTs  Lit.  Hist,  of  Iiome\  pp.  92-117). 
Some  salient  facts,  however,  must  be  given.  Rela- 
tions between  Rome  and  Magna  Graecia  led  to 
contact  with  Greek  civilization  at  an  early  but  not 
exactly  determinable  date.  Tlie  borrowing  of  the 
alphabet  is  a  well-known  instance  ;  and  commerce 
and  diplomacy  obviously  ensured  acquaintance 
with  Greek,  at  any  rate  in  its  spoken  form.  Thus 
Postumius  in  282  B.C.,  as  Roman  envoy  at  Taren- 
tum,  could  make  a  speech  in  the  language,  even  if 
it  was  a  ludicrously  bad  one ;  and  Cineas,  the 
representative  of  Pyrrhus,  seems  to  have  addressed 
the  Roman  Senate  in  Greek  without  an  interpreter. 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  or  presuppose  a  highly 
developed  lit«rary  education ;  and  it  is  fully  a 
century  later  when  we  find  the  father  of  the 
Gracchi  (consul  in  177  and  163  B.c.)  addressing  the 
Rhodians  in  good  Greek.  Certainly,  the  literary 
education  had  long  been  in  operation  before  the 
days  of  Licinius  Crassus,  wlio,  as  proconsul  of  Asia 
in  131,  proved  his  command  of  no  fewer  than  five 
Greek  dialects.  A  date  of  lasting  import  for 
education,  as  it  was  for  literature,  was  the  year 
240  B.C.,  when  Livius  Andronicus  realized  and 


supplied  the  need  of  a  literary  text  for  Roman 
schools  by  translating  tlie  Odyssey  into  Latin 
satumians.  It  remained  in  use  till  the  days  of 
Horace.  The  period  of  Livius  was  evidently  one 
of  educational  activity ;  for  he  and  Ennius,  Sue- 
tonius says,  were  poets  and  '  half-Greeks,'  but  at 
the  same  time  teachers  who  gave  instruction  in 
both  languages  (de  Gram.  i. ).  Another  sign  of  the 
times  was  the  opening,  about  231  B.C.,  by  Sp. 
Carvilius,  of  the  first  school  where  regular  fees 
were  charged.  Apparently  as  early  as  173  B.C. 
the  teaching  of  Epicurean  philosophy  had  excited 
so  much  attention  that  the  Government,  alarmed 
at  its  seductive  plausibility,  banished  two  of  its 
professors.  Soon  after,  Aemilius  I'aulus  brought 
the  royal  library  from  Macedon  to  Rome  (Plut. 
Aem.  Paul,  xxviii.  ;  Isid.  Orig.  VI.  v.  1),  and  the 
access  of  the  'Scipionic  Circle'  to  its  volumes 
must  have  influenced  education,  as  it  did  litera- 
ture. The  residence  of  the  thousand  Achaean 
hostages  in  Italy  for  sixteen  years  after  167  B.C. 
is  memorable,  not  only  for  the  intellectual  stimulus 
so  given,  but  also  for  the  recorded  advice  tendered 
by  the  most  famous  of  the  hostages,  Polybius,  to 
the  younger  Scipio — that  he  should  take  advantage 
of  tlie  educational  facilities  obtainable  owing  to 
the  number  of  Greek  teachers  in  Rome  (Polyb. 
XXXII.  X.).  Nearly  at  the  same  date  Crates,  the 
renowned  librarian  of  Pergamum,  came  on  an 
errand  of  state  from  King  Attains,  and,  being 
detained  in  Rome  owing  to  a  broken  leg,  spent 
some  time  in  lecturing.  A  man  of  broad  scholar- 
ship, he  so  improved  the  method  of  teaching  by 
his  lectures  on  Greek  literature  that  Suetonius 
declares  him  to  have  been  the  introducer  of  '  gram- 
mar' (de  Gram.  ii.).  Meanwhile  Greek  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  were  making  great  headway  — too 
much  headway  in  the  eyes  of  many  patriotic 
Romans ;  for  in  161  the  philosophi  and  rhetores 
were  banished,  probably  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  which  in  92  B.C.  prompted  the  censors 
Ahenobarbus  and  Crassus  to  interdict  the  rhetores 
Latini,  namely  that,  in  handling  rhetoric,  they 
did  not  lecture  in  Greek  and  according  to  genuine 
Greek  methods,  but  transferred  their  attention  to 
Latin,  and  reared  students  in  a  cheap  *  school  of 
impudence.'  A  similar  distrust  animated  Cato's 
hostility  to  letting  the  dangerously  brilliant 
philosopher  Cameades  prolong  his  diplomatic  visit 
and  continue  his  discourses  in  155  B.C.  In  fine, 
what  we  discover  before  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  at  Rome  is  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  Greek  rhetoric  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  emergence  of  three  grades 
of  education— in  the  hands  of  the  litterator,  the 
grammaticus,  and  ther/t«<or  respectively.  Roughly, 
they  correspond  to  our  elementary,  secondary,  and 
University  standards  (Apul.  Flor.  xx.  'prima 
craterra  litteratoris  ruditatem  eximit,  secunda 
grammatici  doctrina  instruit,  tertia  rhetoris  elo- 
quentia  armat').  The  consideration  of  these 
must  now  occupy  us. 

(1)  Elementary  education.— The  litterator  was 
in  ciiarge  of  the  education  in  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering.  He  was  the  teacher  of  the  rudiments 
(■YpaiiiMTiaTiti),  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
more  advanced  grammaticus,  who  was  sometimes, 
in  virtue  of  liis  fuller  learning,  called  litteratus 
(Orbilius,  quoted  by  Suet,  de  Gram.  iv.).  St.  Aug- 
ustine draws  a  clear  distinction  between  these 
elementary  '  letters'  and  the  belles  lettres  which  once 
attracted  him  so  powerfully—'  adamaueram  latinas 
(litteras),  non  quas  primi  magistri,  sed  quas  decent 
qui  grammatici  uocantur'  (Conf.  I.  xiii.  1).  In 
private  houses,  failing  the  parent,  a  trained  slave, 
or  in  some  cases  the  cliild's  own  attendant  (paeda- 
gogus),  taught  the  rudiments ;  but  eleinent-ary 
schools  kept  by  a  ludi  magister  (who  was  usuaUy 
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a  freedman)  were,  despite  the  unconcern  of  the 
Government,  on  the  increase.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  was  less  than  might  be  supposed  ;    for 

Srimary  education  must  have  been  pretty  widely 
iffused,  to  admit  of  the  circulation  of  military 
orders  in  writing  by  the  time  of  Polybius.  The 
scribblings  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  ,too,  argue  a 
wide-spread  faculty  of  reading  and  writing  in  the 
Ist  cent.  A.D.  The  methods  of  elementary  teach- 
ing are  discussed  in  Quintilian's  work,  the  fullest 
educational  treatise  which  has  come  down  from 
antiquity.  The  lack  of  literary  texts  had  vanished 
long  before  his  day,  and  he  counsels  early  lessons 
on  good  authors  (he  prefers  Greek  [I.  i.  12]),  even 
before  pupils  can  grasp  the  entire  meaning.  Simple 
fables  and  extracts  from  authors  made  convenient 
reading  -  books.  The  initial  recognition  of  the 
shapes  of  letters  can  be,  he  points  out,  aided  by 
ivory  models  given  to  children  to  play  with  (I.  i. 
26  ;  for  instruction  in  reading,  see  Grasberger, 
Erziehung,  etc. ,  ii.  256-300).  Writing  was  started 
by  guiding  the  pupil's  hand,  as  he  followed  with 
the  stilus  characters  traced  on  wax -covered  tablets, 
or  by  a  sort  of  stencil  process  in  which  the  letters 
were  cut  on  wood  (Quint.  I.  i.  27  ;  Vopisc.  Tac. 
vi. ).  Later  came  the  copying  of  specimen  letters, 
and  more  advanced  pupils  would  use  a  calamus 
with  atramentum  to  write  upon  vellum  from  Per- 
gamum,  or  charta  manufactured  from  the  papyrus 
plant  of  the  Nile  (for  instruction  in  writing,  see 
Grasberger,  op.  cit.  iL  300  if.).  The  dictata  ma(j- 
istri,  selections  for  dictation,  gave  practice  in 
writing,  and  could  be  used  afterwards  to  train  the 
memory.  In  arithmetic  many  references  show 
that  the  fingers  were  freely  used  for  calculations. 
As  at  all  times,  tables  had  to  be  got  up  by  rote, 
and  St.  Augustine  recalls  with  an  evident  shudder 
of  dislike  the  refrain  of  'one  and  one  make  two," 
etc.  (Conf.  I.  xiii.  '  nnum  et  unum  duo,  duo  et  duo 
qnatnor,  odiosa  cantio  mihi  erat ').  Harder  sums 
were  done  ^vith  the  help  of  the  abacus  and  its 
calciili,  the  board  being  marked  out  into  columns 
for  units,  fives,  tens,  fifties,  hundreds,  etc.  The 
difficulties  due  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  Roman 
figures  were  considerable  (Marquardt,  Das  Privat- 
leben  der  Romer',  97-104,  or  Fr.  tr.  La  Vie  privie 
des  Bomains,  1892,  i.  115-123)  ;  but  this  fact  did 
not  prevent  the  attainment  of  high  arithmetical 
skill  by  the  capitalists,  tax-farmers,  money-lenders, 
and  traders  of  a  shrewd,  hardheaded,  and  fre- 
quently covetous  race,  which  had  largely  diverted 
its  attention  from  farming  to  money-getting. 

(2) '  Grammar  School'  education. — Training  under 
the  grammaticus  succeeded  to  elementary  instruc- 
tion commonly  when  the  pupil  was  12  or  13  ;  and 
lasted  until  he  passed  at  about  16  into  the  hands  of 
the  rhetor.  It  should  be  noted  that  age-limits  for 
the  different  grades  of  study  cannot  be  regarded 
as  constant ;  ifor  undoubtedly  there  was  overlap- 
ping between  the  grades ;  then,  as  now,  pupils  of 
the  same  age  exhibited  marked  disparity  in  mental 
capacity ;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  bulla  of 
boyhoo<l  and  the  £issumption  of  the  toga  uirilis 
varied,  with  individuals  and  at  different  times, 
from  14  to  17,  when  military  service  usually  began. 
At  the  'Grammar  School  the  aim  was  to  teach 
intelligent  and  effective  reading  of  standard  authors 
in  both  Latin  and  Greek.  Of  the  series  of  gram- 
matici  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  most  were  of  Hel- 
lenic origin,  and  many  were  freedmen  (de  Gram. 
XV.,  xvi.,  xix.,  XX.) ;  but  there  were  Romans  who 
applied  the  methods  of  Crates'  lectures  on  Greek 
literature  to  their  own  poets,  so  that  Naevius, 
Ennins,  and  Lucilius  soon  became  school  authors 
(op.  cit.  ii.).  On  the  whole,  the  profession  received 
scant  honour  and  scant  pay.  The  magistrates' 
officer  (as  in  the  case  of  Horace's  master  Orbilius), 
the  paatomime  actor,  and  the  boxer  might  all 


turn  teacher  (Suet.  op.  cit.  ix.,  xviii.,  xxii.);  and 
yet  there  were  instances  of  Roman  knights  taking 
up  the  work  ;  and  the  educational  demands  must 
have  been  considerable  when  the  city  had  over 
twenty  flourishing  Grammar  Schools  (op.  cit.  iii.). 
Under  the  Empire,  good  schools  had  a  gram- 
maticus Latinus  and  a  grammaticus  Graecus — a 
special  teacher  for  each  language,  one  lecturing  in 
toga,  the  other  in  pallium.  Though  their  subject- 
matter  was  different,  the  method  was  the  same 
for  both  (Quint.  I.  iv.  1). 

This  specialization  and  style  of  description  are  abundantly 
clear  from  inscriptions  found  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  (e.g. 
the  GraecvJi  in  OIL  ii.  2236  [Oorduba],  vi.  9453,  9464,  x.  3961 
[Capua] ;  the  Latinus,  ii.  2892  [Tricio  in  Spain],  iii.  406  (Thya- 
tira  in  Asia  Minor,  POMAIKO],  3433  [Verona],  6278  [Como],  vi. 
9456  [Borne],  ix.  6646). 

Greek  grammatici,  who  taught  in  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  understood  and  wrote 
Latin  also.  The  freedman  Ateius  PhUologus,  a 
native  of  Athens,  was  described  by  Asinius  PoUio 
as  '  nobilis  grammaticus  Latinus '  (Suet,  de  Gram.. 
X.),  and  Gnipho,  Cicero's  teacher,  was  '  non  minus 
Graece  quam  Latine  doctus '  (op.  cit.  vii. ).  Pro- 
fessors who  took  the  simple  title  of  grammatici 
were  usually  grammatici  Latini  (e.g.  GIL  ii.  5079 
[cf.  3872,  '  magistro  artis  grammaticae '],  vi.  9444- 
9452,  ix.  1654). 

'  Grammar '  (grammatica)  covered  a  wider  field 
than  in  our  acceptation.  Its  two  functions  were 
'  recti  loquendi  scientia '  and  '  poetarum  enar- 
ratio,'  in  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
rect employment  of  language  and  the  appreciation 
of  literature  (Quint.  I.  iv.-ix.).  The  first  division 
involved  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  accidence, 
metric,  and  discussed  faults  in  use  of  words,  in 
idiom,  pronunciation,  spelling.  The  second  divi- 
sion, which  aimed  at  elucidation  of  the  poets, 
involved  far  more  than  literary  study.  Besides 
the  geographical,  historical,  or  mythological  im- 
plications of  the  matter,  subsidiary  subjects,  like 
music,  geometry  with  astronomy,  and  philosophy, 
were  necessary  for  successful  teaching  or  study 
(Quint.  I.  iv.  4,  I.  x.).  Prose  was  much  less  lec- 
tured upon  than  verse ;  so  that  Cicero  with  reason 
complains  of  the  comparative  neglect  of  history 
(de  Leg.  I,  ii.).  For  linguistic  study,  pupils  used 
the  Latin  grammar  of  Remmius  Palaemon,  or  the 
Greek  handbook  by  Dionysius  of  Thrace,  a  work 
which  held  its  ground  at  Constantinople  till  the 
13th  cent.  A.D.  Inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of 
language  appealed  to  generations  of  eminent 
Romans,  to  savants  like  Varro,  to  statesmen  like 
Caesar,  and  to  some  of  the  Emperors ;  while  the 
Corpus  of  the  grammarians  (ed.  Keil),  taken  along 
with  such  representative  commentators  upon  Virgu 
as  Macrobius  and  Servius,  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  range  and  methods  of  Roman  grammar. 

The  tasks  set  included  the  retelling  of  .(Esop's 
fables  as  an  oral  and  a  written  exercise,  para- 
phrasing, training  in  sentential  (moral  maxims), 
chriae  (anecdotes  with  moral  bearing),  ethologiae 
(personal  character-descriptions),  narratiunculae 
(short  stories  on  poetic  themes,  to  teach  matter 
rather  than  style  [Quint.  I.  ix.  6]).  The  study  of 
literature — the  coping-stone  of  ancient  grammar — 
involved  lectio  (expressive  reading  witliout  sing- 
song or  provincial  accent  [Quint.  I.  viii.  2,  VIII. 
i.  3,  XI.  iii.  30]) ;  enarratio  (erudite  explanation  of 
the  subject-matter) ;  emendatio  (textual  criticism) ; 
iudicium  (literary  criticism). 

The  authors  prescribed  by  the  grammaticus  were 
largely  identical  with  those  prescribed  by  the  rhetor 
at  a  later  stage,  as  handled  by  Quintilian  in  his 
tenth  book  ;  only,  the  standpoint  of  study  ulti- 
mately altered  to  oratorical  effectiveness.  In  Greek 
the  rule  was  to  begin  with  Homer,  as  in  Latin 
with  Virgil.  Homer  was  approved  as  an  indis- 
pensable text  for  the  study  of  language,  history. 
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myth,  religion,  manuers,  geography ;  and  wide 
knowledge — with  sometimes  the  most  meticulous 
recollection  of  details — was  demande<I  from  a  lec- 
turer. Other  Greek  authors  popular  in  schools 
were  Hesiod,  for  his  practical  maxims ;  the  lyric 
poets  in  selections,  excluding  or  minimizing  the 
erotic  ;  the  ^eat  tragedians  ;  and  the  comic  poets, 
especially  Menander.  Among  Latin  texts  which 
had  a  prolonged  vogue  were  Andronicus'  verse 
translation  of  the  Odyssey,  the  older  epic  poets 
Naevius  and  Ennius,  and  the  dramatists  Plautus, 
Caecilius,  Terence,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  Afranius. 
Virgil  was  introduced  into  the  school  course  hy 
Caecilius  Epirota,  a  freedman  of  Atticus,  not  long 
after  the  poet's  death,  and  took  among  Roman 
authors  a  place  parallel  with  Homer's  among  the 
Greeks.  Horace,  too,  was  soon  found  in  the  schools  j 
and  a  desire  to  escape  from  archaic  models  accounts 
for  the  lectures  which  were  given  on  the  poems  of 
Lncan,  Statins,  and  Nero  himself,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  authors.  The  literary  reaction  of  the 
2nd  cent.  a.d.  led  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  ante- 
Augustan  poets.  This  predominance  of  poetic 
study,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  course 
in  grammar,  had  great  effects  upon  Latin  style. 
But  prose  authors  received  more  attention  from 
the  rhetor.  Cicero  became  a  model  in  his  own 
day,  and  Quintilian  holds  him  up  as  'iucundus 
incipientibus  quoque  et  apertus.  Among  his- 
torians he  recommends  Livy  in  preference  to 
Sallust,  who,  he  maintains,  needs  a  more  advanced 
intelligence  ;  but  here  Quintilian  is  thinking  more 
especially  of  the  training  for  declamation. 

(3)  The  highest  education. — In  the  final  stage  of 
formal  education,  namely,  under  the  rhetor,  the 
training  was  designed  to  fit  directly  for  the  duties 
of  public  life — for  deliberative  and  forensic  ora- 
tory; and,  its  faults  notwithstanding,  rhetoric 
turned  out,  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  men  of 
affairs,  magistrates,  civU  servants,  and  advocates, 
equipped  with  an  admirable  power  of  effective 
speech.  The  Roman  turn  for  oratory  ensured  an 
early  and  favourable  attention  to  the  practice  and 
theory  of  Greek  rhetoric,  which  inherited  old  tra- 
ditions from  Sicily,  Athens,  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
Greek  rhetor  was,  therefore,  heard  gladly,  and 
his  lessons  were  acceptable  to  an  extent  not 
always  conceded  to  rhetores  Latini,  who  had  been 
viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  authorities  in  92 
B.C.,  and  who  did  not  in  Quintilian's  time  do  their 
work  so  well  as  their  Greek  colleagues  (I.  ix.  6). 
Referring  to  the  relation  between  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  Quintilian  touches  on  the  constantly  re- 
current phenomenon  of  overlapping  in  education 
(II.  i.).  In  this  case  it  was  nothing  new,  for 
Suetonius  tells  us  that  in  ancient  times  the  same 
teacher  often  taught  both  departments  {de  Gram. 
iv.  '  neteres  gramniatici  et  rhetoricam  docebant ') ; 
and  Quintilian  says  that  boys  were  often  kept  too 
long  by  the  grammarian  before  being  sent  on  to  the 
rhetorician.  With  his  usual  good  sense  he  recog- 
nizes that  the  time  for  passing  into  the  rhetors 
hands  should  depend  on  capacity  rather  than  on 
years  (II.  i.  7).  The  secondary  teachers,  however, 
were  tempted  to  trench  on  the  superior  province, 
and  to  give  boys  practice  in  what  were  really  rhe- 
torical exercises,  so  that  pupils  might  go  on  to  the 
professor  of  rhetoric  creditably  equipped  (Suet. 
de  Gram.  iv.  '  ne  scilicet  sicci  omnino  atque  aridi 
pueri  rhetoribus  traderentur '). 

By  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  principles  of  Greek  rhetoric  were  familiar 
to  the  upper  classes  at  Rome  ;  but  a  new  departure 
was  the  introduction  of  '  declamations '  on  imagin- 
ary themes — perhaps  by  Melon  of  Rhodes  about 
84  B.C.,  as  Bornecque  thinks  {Les  Diclamatioiis  et 
let  diclamateurs,  p.  42).  This  hypothesis  is  not 
at  variance  with  the  probable  date  of  the  earliest 


systematic  treatise  in  Latin  upon  rhetoric,  ad 
Uerennium  (86  to  82  B.C.),  or  with  the  fact  that  it 
touched  on  declamation,  and  furnished  subjects 
for  del>ate  of  the  suasoria  type.  It  was  only, 
however,  towards  the  end  of  Cicero's  life  that 
declamatio  came  to  be  transferred  from  its  old 
sense  of  vehement  delivery  of  a  si)eech  to  the  sense 
of  an  oratorical  exercise  upon  an  invented  subject. 
Declamation  subsequently  became  the  crowning 
exercise  in  rhetoric,  and  spread  from  Rome  through 
Italy  to  the  schools  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 

To  lead  up  to  declamation  the  rhetorician  pre- 
scribed a  definite  series  of  preliminary  exercises, 
and  for  effective  educational  results  Quintilian 
insists  that  the  professor  must  be  of  excellent 
character,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  possible  intel- 
lectual ability,  and  tact  in  dealing  with  a  class 
(II.  ii.-iii.).  The  preliminary  exercises  (ll.  iv.) 
include  composing  narratives  of  a  less  poetic 
stamp  than  in  the  '  Grammar  School,'  discussion 
of  matters  of  historic  doubt,  panegyric  and  in- 
vective, comparison  of  characters,  communes  loci 
(traits  of  character  nseful  for  attacking  vices), 
theses  (questions  of  a  general  type  for  deliberation, 
e.g.  '  Is  town  or  country  life  preferable  ? '  •  Is  the 
glory  of  law  or  of  warfare  the  greater?'),  con- 
lecturales  causae,  which  Quintilian  remembered  as 
a  pleasant  exercise  of  his  own  student  days  {e.g. 
'  Why  is  Cupid  winged  and  armed  with  arrows 
and  t»rch?'),  and  criticism  of  laws.  Prose  models 
in  oratory  and  history  are  to  be  lectured  on,  and 
here  Cicero  and  Livy  can  be  used  with  most  profit. 
For  repetition,  select  passages  from  great  authors 
should  be  got  up  by  heart,  rather  than  the  student's 
own  show-pieces,  which  the  proud  parent,  to  the 
detriment  of  true  oratory,  was  only  too  anxious  to 
have  declaimed  over  and  over  again  (Quint.  II. 
vii.  1). 

The  two  culminating  exercises  were  the  suasoria 
and  the  still  more  difficult  controuersia,  the  former 
deliberative,  the  latter  forensic  in  its  bearing. 

Their  character  ia  beat  illustrated  by  the  seven  euasoriae  and 
five  complete  lxx>ks  of  controuersiae  which  survive  from  the  col- 
lection of  Seneca  the  elder ;  there  exist  also  excerpts  from  these 
five  and  from  the  five  lost  books,  along  with  the  declamations 
of  the  pseudo-Quintilian  and  excerpts  from  Calpumius  Flaccus. 
The  siiaaoria  was  a  fictitious  soliloquy  by  some  historic  person- 
age at  a  crisis  in  his  life — *  Alexander  debates  whether  he  should 
cross  the  Ocean,*  *The  three  hundred  at  Thermopylee  consider 
whether  they  should  retreat,'  'Cicero  deliberates  whether  he 
should  beg  his  life  from  Antony.'  The  most  familiar  instance 
of  ail  is  Juvenal's  recollection  of  the  cane  in  the  rhetorical 
academy  where  he  declaimed  his  exercise  purporting  to  advise 
the  dictator  Sulla  to  abdicate  (Sat.  i.  16-17). 

For  complete  success  such  exercises  demanded 
historical  knowledge  of  circumstances  and  char- 
acter, with  considerable  gifts  of  imagination  and 
style.  An  interesting  fact  is  recorded  about  Ovid, 
that  as  a  student  he  enjoyed  the  suasoria  but 
disliked  the  controuersia.  The  latter  was  an 
exercise  in  arguing  for  or  against — sometimes,  to 
attain  versatility,  for  and  then  against — the  claims 
put  forward  in  an  invented  case.  The  cases,  the 
laws,  and  the  types  of  person  introduced  came  very 
often  from  a  sphere  of  imagination  which  certainly 
provoked  ingenuity  in  treatment,  but  called  forth 
the  strictures  of  Quintilian  for  their  remoteness 
from  practical  life. 

Suetonius  (de  Rhet,  i.)  quotes  two  examples  of  the  less 
extravagant  controuersiae, — the  one  concerning  the  disputed 
ownership  of  gold  found  in  a  fishing-net  after  the  particular 
cast  which  certain  youths  have  purchased  from  the  fishermen 
in  advance ;  the  other  concerning  the  disputed  freedom  of  a 
valuable  slave  who  had  been  disguised  and  declared  as  a  free 
man  by  his  importers  to  cheat  the  Custoins  olhcers  at  Brindisi 
(similar  to  cccxl.  in  the  Quintilianean  Declaviatione^,  ed.  Ritter, 
1S84).  But  many  were  much  more  unreal,  and  involved 
incredible  situations  in  which  a  great  part  was  played  by 
tyrants,  pirates,  unnatural  fathers,  and  so  on.  Take  a  case — 
'  A  kidnapiMKl  youth  writ«8  asking  his  father  to  ransom  him ; 
when  the  father  declines,  the  daughter  of  the  pirate-chief  offers 
to  free  the  prisoner,  if  he  will  swear  to  marry  her.  He  consent*. 
is  set  free,  goes  hack  to  his  father,  and  marries  the  girl.  The 
father  afterwards  sees  an  heiress  who  would  make  a  desirable 
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mateh  for  his  son,  and  orders  him  to  divorce  the  pirate-chief's 
daughter.    The  son  refuses,  and  is  disinherited'  <8en.  Contr.  i. 

Ti.). 

This  kind  of  exercise  sharpened  the  wits  hy  a 
sort  of  mental  gymnastic  ;  it  produced  marvellous 
subtlety  of  argument,  and  great  readiness  and 
finish  of  speech.  But  it  had  serious  drawbacks. 
Its  range  was  narrow  and  artificial ;  its  subjects 
were  haclcneyed — so  that  the  dreary  round  of 
declamation  on  the  same  subject  by  youth  after 
youth  rising  in  turn  from  the  bench  was,  as  Juvenal 
remarks,  enough  to  kill  teachers  with  boredom 
('Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros'  [vii. 
154]).  Old  material  had  to  be  dressed  in  apparently 
fresh  form ;  and  this  caused  an  excessive  con- 
centration upon  style  and  expression,  to  the  inevit- 
able detriment  of  subject-matter  and  sound  sense. 
The  sy.stem  was  calculated  to  produce  an  indifler- 
enee  to  truth,  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  a  case, 
and  so  was  morally  deleterious ;  it  fostered,  too, 
that  glibness  of  speech  which  seemed  so  detestable 
to  the  sensible  author  of  the  de  Educatione 
Pueroritm;  and — most  notorious  and  most  wide- 
reaching  of  all  in  effect — it  accounted  for  a  large 
amount  of  the  tinsel,  staginess,  and  artificiality  of 
the  Roman  literature  of  the  Silver  Age. 

It  was  a  complaint  with  good  judges,  like 
Quintilian  and  Tacitus,  that  the  licence  and 
ignorance  of  declaimers  had  corrupted  true 
eloquence.  Like  Cicero  before  him,  Quintilian 
contemplated  an  ideal  oratory  on  a  basis  morally 
and  intellectually  sound  (Quint.  XII.  i.  1),  and  he 
cites  Cicero's  requirement  of  wide  knowledge  as 
an  indispensable  equipment  {'omnium  rerum 
magnarum  atque  artium  scientiam'  [II.  xxi.  14]). 
Quintilian's  requirements  are  stated  more  modestly 
when  he  says  that  the  orator  must  at  least  study 
the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  speak — 'sed  mihi 
satis  est  eius  esse  oratorem  rei  de  qua  dicet  non 
inscium.'  But  he  does  desiderate  acquaintance 
with  many  subjects  outside  the  professional 
training — e.g.  ethics,  physics,  and  dialectic  (I. 
prooem.  16;  xil.  ii.  10),  law  (XII.  iii.),  and  history 
(xn.  iv.).  It  was,  indeed,  largely  in  philosophy 
that  Roman  students  of  ability  followed  their 
'  post-graduate '  course,  either  in  the  capital  itself, 
where  Epicurean,  Academic,  and  Stoic  thought 
had  long  been  represented,  or  in  Athens  as  the 
traditional  headquarters  of  the  schools.  The 
education  of  great  authors  must  not  be  taken  as 
absolutely  typical ;  yet  it  proves  the  educational 
facilities  available  for  leisured  people  of  some 
means.  Thus  Virgil  added  to  literature  the  study 
of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  medicine,  mathematics, 
and  law.  Cicero  had  able  Epicurean  and  Academic 
teaching  in  Rome ;  but  at  the  age  of  27,  partly 
for  health,  partly  for  culture,  he  went  abroad  and 
studied  under  eminent  Greeks  in  Athens,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Rhodes.  Ca;sar  was  25  when  he  visited 
Rhodes,  mainly  for  advanced  rhetoric.  The  age 
for  study  at  a  foreign  '  University,'  however,  was 
nsoally  earlier.  The  younger  Cicero  and  Ovid  were 
20  when  they  went  to  Athens ;  Horace  was  study- 
ing philosophy  there  at  18. 

Encyclopa-dic  learning  became  obviously  less 
attainable  as  knowledge  advanced,  and  distinct 
progress  in  education  between  the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 
and  the  close  of  the  Republic  is  evident  on  a 
comparison  of  Cato's  list  of  subjects  of  general 
culture  and  Varro's  list  in  his  Disciplinamm  libri 
ix.  In  the  Roman  gentleman's  education,  Cato 
included  oratory,  agriculture,  law,  war,  and 
medicine ;  while  Varro's  nine  were  grammar, 
dialectic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  aritlimetic,  astro- 
nomy, music,  medicine,  and  architecture.  The 
significant  point  is  that  war,  law,  and  agriculture 
had  become  professional  studies.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  first  three  in  Varro's  list  corre- 


spond with  the  trivium,  or  elementary  course  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  four  succeeding  subjects 
with  the  quaarivium,  or  advanced  course  pursued 
from  the  time  of  Martianus  Capella. 

The  practical  outlook  of  the  Roman  developed 
an  education  different  in  conception  from  that 
harmonious  training  of  the  faculties  of  mind  and 
body  contemplated  by  the  Greek  /»ou<riici)  and 
yv/ivaaTiKifi.  Literature  came  slowly  to  the  Roman, 
and,  even  when  it  had  entered  the  schools,  it  was 
subservient  to  rhetoric,  which,  in  turn,  was  taught 
at  first  as  an  instrument  of  success  in  life.  Cicero 
makes  a  suggestive  remark,  in  noting  certain 
contrasts  between  Greek  and  Roman  education, 
when  he  adds  that  the  Greeks  held  geometry  in 
the  highest  honour,  while  his  own  countrymen 
studied  it  only  as  far  as  it  was  useful  {Tusc.  Disp. 
I.  ii.  4).  The  gymnastics,  music,  and  dancing  of 
the  Greeks  became  known  to  Rome  only  in  their 
decadence,  and  so  missed  their  chance  of  full 
influence.  Physical  exercise  the  Romans  preferred 
to  limit  by  practical  aims;  to  them  the  idleness 
of  the  palaestra  was  a  thing  suspect,  and  nudity 
immodest.  As  for  music  and  dancing,  they 
remained,  to  the  mass  of  the  Romans,  accomplish- 
ments which  clever  performers  might  be  paid  to 
learn,  but  which  formed  no  essential  part  of  a  free 
man's  education.  A  count  against  a  Catiliuarian 
lady-conspirator  was  that  she  danced  too  well  for 
a  woman  of  good  reputation  (Sail.  Cat.  xxv.) ;  and 
the  associations  of  the  terra  saltator  are  plain  in 
the  light  of  Cicero's  declaration  :  '  nemo  fere  saltat 
sobrius  nisi  forte  insanit '  (pro  Mur.  vi.  13 ;  cf. 
Hor.  Od.  ni.  vi.  21). 

(4)  Education  of  women. — Women  of  good  family 
were  often  highly  educated.  The  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  was  well  able  to  superintend  her  boys' 
education  (Cic.  Brut.  Iviii.  211);  and  Pompey's 
wife  was  expert  in  literature,  geometry,  philosophy, 
and  lyre-playing  (Phit.  Pomp.  Iv.).  There  were 
ladies  in  the  time  of  Lucretius,  as  in  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  who  liked  interlarding  their  Latin  with 
Greek  expressions  (Lucr.  iv.  1160-1170;  Juv.  vi. 
195).  Ovid's  gay  set  contained  women  with  pre- 
tensions, if  not  claims,  to  literary  tastes  (de  Arte 
Am.  ii.  282).  Seneca  considered  feminine  capacity 
for  mental  training  equal  to  masculine  (ad  Helv. 
xvii.,  ad  Marc,  xvi.) ;  and  Quintilian  favours  the 
intellectual  development  of  women  for  the  sake  of 
their  children  (I.  i.  6 ;  for  ancient  frescoes  from 
Herculaneum  and  elsewhere  illustrating  girls  at 
study,  see  references  in  art.  '  Educatio,'  in  Darem- 
berg-Saglio).  The  mark  made  by  women  in  author- 
ship testifies  to  emancipation  from,  or  expansion 
of,  the  ancient  ideal  of  the  Roman  matron  who 
was  lanifica  and  domiseda.  Agrippina's  memoirs, 
Sulpicia  s  poems,  and  the  literary  tastes  of  Pliny's 
mfe  are  among  the  proofs  and  fruits  of  this  higher 
education  among  women.  But  it  is  disputed 
whether  girls  and  boys  were  educated  in  mixed 
classes  in  ancient  Rome. 

According  to  some  authorities,  both  sexes  tot  the  same 
training  from  the  (grammarian,  and  studied  their  Homer  and 
Enaius together (FriedlandertDarstellungen,  I.  v.  'Die  Frauen,' 
p.  246 ;  Boissier,  Ret.  rom.  ii.  215).  Marquardt  cites  several 
passages  in  support  of  this  view  (Das  Privatteben^,  I.  110,  n.  8  ; 
Hor.  Sat.  1.  X.  91 ;  Mart.  vni.  iii.  15-18,  ix.  Ixviii.  2).  But  it  is 
combated  by  Jullien  (op.  cit.  pp.  147-150  ;  cf.  Hulsebos,  De  edw;. 
et  insiit.  p.  98),  who  liolds  that  the  passages  relied  upon  do  not 
refer  to  training  under  the  f^ammaticus.  It  is,  however, 
significant  that  Livy  sees  nothmg  uncommon  in  representing 
Virginia,  a  girl  of  mature  years,  as  attending  school.  Many 
girls  were,  of  course,  taught  at  home,  lilie  the  daughter  of 
Atticus  (Suet,  de  Gram,  xvi. ;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xir.  xxxtii,  2),  by  a 
private  tutor,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  governess  (OIL  v.  3897, 
vi.  6331;  cf.  Ovid,  Tr.  ii.  369-370;  Juv.  vi.  185  ff.). 

(5)  Schools  and  equipment. — The  more  concrete 
side  of  education,  such  as  schools,  equipment,  pay 
of  teachers,  can  receive  only  brief  treatment  here. 
A  school  (Indus)  was  often  simply  in  a  room  on 
the  ground- floor  of  a  building,  separated  h'om  the 
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street  by  a  curtain,  or  in  a  room  above,  open  on 
one  side  like  a  veranda  or  Italian  loggia  (ptrgula). 
Thus,  if  there  was  no  inspection,  there  was 
publicity ;  and  the  noise  of  school  lessons,  which 
oegan  at  an  early  hour,  was  a  subject  of  complaint 
in  Rome  (Ovid,  Amores,  I.  xiii.  13-14;  Mart.  IX. 
Ixviii.  1-4).  There  is  evidence  for  the  educational 
use  of  models,  maps,  and  busts.  The  tabula  Iliaca, 
now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  was  a 
sort  of  concrete  aid  to  study  for  a  class  working 
upon  Homer ;  it  mav  have  been  used  by  Augustus 
wnen  a  boy.  We  near  surprisingly  little  of  the 
buildings  used  in  higher  work :  halls,  porticoes, 
theatres,  baths,  and  wrestling-schools  could  be 
used  for  largely  attended  declamations.  We  read, 
too,  of  'roomy  exedrae  furnished  with  seats, 
whereon  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  rest 
of  the  study-loving  world  may  sit  and  debate' 
(Vitruv.  V.  xi.  'exedrae  spatiosae  in  qnibus 
philosophi  rhetores^ue  reliquique  qui  studiis  de- 
lectantur  sedentes  disputare  possint ').  Hadrian's 
AtheniBum  was  a  noble  edifice,  in  the  amphi- 
theatres of  which  Greek  and  Latin  rhetors  could 
lecture  to  crowded  audiences  (Aurel.  Victor,  de 
Caesaribus,  xiv.  ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  xxxv.  ; 
Capitol.  Pert,  xi.,  Gord.  Tres,  iii.).  As  to  fees, 
the  eight  asses  per  month  of  the  country  school 
mentioned  by  Horace  {Sat.  i.  vi.  75)  show  that 
elementary  education  was  not  handsomely  paid. 
Masters  seem  in  early  days  to  have  depended 
chiefly  on  freewill  oflerings  from  pupils  or  their 
parents  at  times  of  festivals  like  the  Quiriquatrus 
in  March  (when  tlie  Miw.rval  was  presented  to  the 
teacher),  or  the  Saturnalia  in  December.  Carvilius, 
towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  seems  to  have 
introduced  the  innovation  of  regularly  charging 
school  fees ;  but  probably  many  adhered  to  the 
old  custom  of  trusting  to  the  gratitude  and 
generosity  of  patrons.  Thus  Gnipho,  Cicero's 
master,  never  stipulated  for  a  fee  (Suet,  de  Gram. 
vii.).  Suetonius  records  the  extreme  poverty  of 
some  famous  grammarians  ;  e.g.  Orbilius,  Valerius 
Cato,  and  Hyginus  the  freedman  of  Augustus  and 
librarian  of  the  Palatine  (Suet,  de  Gram,  ix.,  xi., 
XX.).  On  the  other  hand,  some  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  favour  in  high  places ;  thus, 
VerriuB  Flaccus  was  nominated  by  Augustus 
preceptor  to  his  grandsons,  had  his  school  boused 
in  the  Palatium  under  the  condition  that  he  would 
accept  no  new  pupils,  and  received  a  salary  of 
100,000  sesterces  a  year  (op.  cit.  xvii.).  Renimius 
Palaemon  made  400,000  sesterces  annually  from 
his  school  (op.  cit.  xxiii.).  In  Imperial  times, 
especially  in  the  later  period  still  to  be  considered, 
with  the  emergence  of  municipal  schools  there 
appears  the  feature  of  local  endowment  of  educa- 
tion ;  and,  where  the  municipality  did  not  act,  it 
was  possible  for  a  few  private  individuals  to 
guarantee  the  salary  of  a  master,  as  the  younger 
Pliny  suggested  when  he  found  that  boys  hod  to 
be  sent  from  Como  to  Milan  for  their  education. 
The  first  Emperor  to  appoint  State-paid  professors 
of  rhetoric  was  Vespasian  (Suet.  Vesp.  xviii.) ;  and 
thenceforward,  in  the  higher  teaching  of  rhetoric 
or  philosophy,  especially  if  directly  encouraged  by 
Imperial  favour,  men  like  Quintilian  could  count 
on  making  a  good  income. 

(6)  Puni.ihments  and  holidays. —The  Roman 
schoolmaster  was  a  severe  disciplinarian,  and  un- 
satisfactory pupils  were  punished  with  the  rod 
(ferula  [Juv.  i.  15])  or  with  the  severer  scutica. 
A  famous  fresco  from  Herculaneum  represents  a 
pupil  '  horsed '  by  another,  while  a  third  holds  his 
feet  and  the  master  flogs  him.  Quintilian  ex- 
presses his  objection  to  corporal  punishment  (I.  iii. 
14).  As  to  holidays,  climatic  conditions  must 
have  necessitated  a  considerable  break  in  the 
hottest  time  of  the  year;  and  during  harvest  and 


vintage  there  can  have  been  little  or  no  att«ndance 
at  country  schools. 

Th«  old  notion  of  a  four  months'  summer  holiday,  based  on  a 
false  reading  in  Horace  (Sat.  i.  vi.  75),  is  an  error,  but  one 
which  ap|)arently  dies  hard  (e.g.  A.  Mcissncr,  AUrdm.  KuUur- 
leben,  I^eipzig,  1908,  in  section  on  education,  p.  77  ff.:  '  I)a» 
Sohulgeld  wurde,  da  wahrend  der  Monate  Juli  bis  Olitober 
Ferien  gegeben  wurden,  nur  tiir  acht  Monate  berechnet'). 

The  nundinae  and  the  greater  public  festivals 
brought  a  cessation  of  school-work.  Apart  from 
minor  feasts  and  extraordinary  occasions  for  re- 
joicing and  shows,  the  more  important  festivals 
alone  accounted  for  over  sixty  holidays  every 
year. 

3.  From  Hadrian  to  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Empire. — The  State,  which  had  concerned  itself 
with  morality  by  repeatedly  enacted  sumptuary 
laws  and  by  encouraging  marriage,  was  mucu 
slower  to  take  education  under  its  direct  cog- 
nizance. Yet  it  is  the  Imperial  concern  for  educa- 
tion which  makes  the  distinctive  feature  of  this 
closing  period ;  for  neither  in  East  nor  in  West  did 
the  substance  or  method  of  education  alter  much. 
Thus,  in  the  Greek  portions  of  the  Roman  world 
the  '  Second  Sophistic '  was  represented  by  travel- 
ling rhetoricians,  who  found  critical  audiences — 
indicative  of  a  wide  difliision  of  the  old  intel- 
lectual culture  (Dill,  Rom.  Soe.  from  Nero  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  1905,  p.  372;  Mommsen,  Pro- 
vinces of  Bom.  Emp.,  Eng.  tr.,  1886,  i.  362-367  ; 
cf.  PhUostr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  7,  Vit.  Soph.  i.  220). 
Again,  in  the  West,  Africa  (especially  at  Carthage), 
Spain,  and  the  Gallic  seats  of  learning  maintained 
the  ancient  training  in  grammar  and  rhetoric. 
Marseilles,  Autun,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and,  later, 
Toulouse,  Narbonne,  and  Trfeves  were  representa- 
tive centres.  It  was  the  continuance  of  an  old 
movement.  Agricola  had  in  early  life  realized 
the  benefits  of  a  good  education  at  Marseilles,  and 
about  A.D.  80  established  schools  in  Britain  for 
chieftains'  sons.  In  the  2nd  cent.  Juvenal  glances 
at  the  craze  for  culture  signified  by  the  influence 
of  Gallic  eloquence  on  British  lawyers,  and  by  the 
talk  in  the  'Farthest  North'  about  appointing  a 
professor  of  rhetoric  (Sat.  xv.  111-112).  Marcus 
Aurelius  went  through  the  normal  three  stages 
with  certain  additions  :  lessons  from  his  litterator 
were  amplified  by  others  from  an  actor  and  a  tutor 
who  was  both  musician  and  geometer ;  at  the  next 
stage  he  had  one  Greek  and  three  Latin  gram- 
matici ;  at  the  third  stage  he  had  three  Greek 
masters  of  eloquence  (including  Herodes  Atticus), 
and  one  Latin  master,  Fronto.  He  studied  under 
many  philosophers,  and  worked  hard  at  law.  He 
also  attended  public  declamations  (Capitol.  M. 
Ant.  Phil.  ii.-iii.).  A  broadly  similar  course, 
though  less  full,  was  followed  early  in  the  3rd 
cent,  by  Alexander  Severus,  first  in  the  East,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  iii.). 

The  persistence  of  tlie  ancient  p.igan  learning  meets  us  in  an 
interesting  way  when  we  note  tlie  course  of  training  followed 
by  Christian  Fathers  and  well  represented  in  the  Con/ession$ 
of  St.  Augustine,  which,  as  the  utterances  of  one  who  had  been 
a  student  in  Africa  and  a  professor  at  Milan,  place  vividly  before 
us  at  once  the  Ecsthetic  attractions  and  Uie  moral  defecte  of 
classical  literature. 

The  characteristics  of  Roman  education  in  Gaul 
during  the  4th  and  5th  cents,  are  best  known  to  us 
through  the  works  of  Ausonius  and  Apollinaria 
Sidonius  (Dill,  2iom.  Soc.  in  la.1t  Cent,  of  IV. 
Empire^,  pp.  385-451).  The  rhetorical  training 
had  suffered  inevitable  degeneration,  thanks  to  its 
extravagant  display  of  conventional  cleverness  in 
handling  unrealities  ;  but  one  pleasant  feature  in 
the  literary  education  is  its  tendency  to  form  a 
ground  of  common  interest  between  Christian  and 
non-Christian  friends.  Another  and  a  less  pleasant 
feature,  suggestive  of  the  coming  disruption  of  the 
Empire,  and  anticipative  of  the  training  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  the  gradual  decline  of  the  study 
of  Greek  in  the  West.    This  is  quite  noticeaUb 
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both  in  Gaul  and  in  Africa,  where,  in  the  time  of 
Apuleius  and  Tertullian,  educated  men  had  known 
Greek  as  proficiently  as  Latin.  St.  Augustine,  for 
example,  liad  little  hold  upon  or  affection  for 
Greek,  and  studied  Plato  chiefly  in  Latin  transla- 
tions (Conf.  I.  xiii.-xiv.,  vii.  ix.,  viii.  ii.). 

The  attitude  of  the  central  authorities  towards 
education,  which  is  the  salient  feature  of  this 
period,  had  been  foreshadowed  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Empire.  Julius  Csesar  granted 
the  franchise  to  medical  men  and  teachers  of  the 
liberal  arts  (Suet.  Div.  lul.  xlii.) — a  great  testi- 
mony to  the  dignity  of  learning  as  a  passport  for 
foreigners  to  Koman  citizenship.  A  similar  spirit 
prompted  Augustus'  exemption  of  teachers  from 
a  decree  banishing  foreigners  (Suet.  Div.  Aug. 
xlii. ) ;  and  his  establishment  of  Verrius  Flaccus 
in  the  Palatium  has  been  mentioned.  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  were  interested  in  schools  and  in 
^ammatical  learning ;  but  the  next  practical  step 
in  the  direction  of  Imperial  patronage  was  Ves- 
pasian's fixing  of  an  annual  stipend  of  100,000 
sesterces  for  Greek  and  Latin  rhetors  (Suet.  Vesp. 
xviii.).  This  stipend  of  about  £800  a  year  prob- 
ably would  not  hold  good  outside  the  capital 
itself,  and  it  may  not  have  been  till  the  reign  of 
Domitian  that  Vespasian's  arrangements  came  into 
actual  force ;  for  one  of  Jerome's  entries  under 
Domitian's  reign  (Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  2104)  is : 
'  Quintilianus  Calagurritanus  ex  Hispania  primus 
Romae  publicam  scholam  et  salarium  e  iisco  accepit 
et  claruit.'  Trajan's  decision  to  confer  education 
upon  5000  poor  boys  was  a  recognition  of  the  gain 
to  the  community  from  having  its  future  citizens 
trained  (Plin.  Paneg.  xxvi.-xxviii.).  Then,  under 
Hadrian,  came  that  expansion  of  educational  policy 
from  Rome  to  the  Empire  at  large  which  marks 
his  reign  a»  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  Himself 
a  widely  read  student,  accomplished  in  painting 
and  music,  with  a  taste  for  declaiming,  and  fond 
of  having  learned  men  in  his  entourage,  he  showed 
liberality  to  all  professors,  and  he  superannuated 
teachers  who  were  beyond  their  work  (Spart. 
Hadr.  xvi.).  Besides  giving  rhetoric  a  home  at  his 
Athenaeum  in  the  capital,  he  established  schools 
in  the  provinces,  granted  them  subventions,  and 
appointed  teachers. 

Hadrian's  policy  was  continued  and  extended  by 
Antoninus  Pius  (Capitol.  Ant.  Pius,  xi.  :  'rheton- 
bus  et  pliilosophis  per  omnes  prouincias  et  honores 
et  salaria  detulit  ),  who  also  exempted  rhetors, 
philosophers,  grammarians,  and  doctors  from  cer- 
tain State  imposts,  laying  down  the  number  of 
professors  to  be  thus  favoured  in  each  town — e.g. 
in  the  smallest  within  the  scope  of  the  decree, 
5  doctors,  3  sophists,  3  grammarians  (Digest. 
xxvii.  1,  6).  This  measure  proves  the  relation- 
ship of  municipal  and  central  authorities  with  the 
personnel  of  the  teaching  body.  In  reality,  the 
expense  of  such  schools  fell  on  the  municipalities, 
and  the  Emperors  by  special  benefits  simply  en- 
couraged and  supported  the  towns  in  their  educa- 
tional policy.  As  Pettier  remarks :  '  C'est  vraiment 
line  organisation  municipale  de  I'enseignenient ' 
(art.  'Educatio,' inDaremberg-Saglio;  cf.  Boissier, 
'  L'Instruction  publique,'  loc.  cit.  infra,  pp.  331- 
336). 

In  A.D.  176,  Marcus  Anrelins  made  payments  to 
establish  professorships  at  Athens  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxi. 
31.  3,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Lucian,  Eun.  iii.).  In  the  3rd 
cent,  with  Alexander  Severus  appeared  a  bursary 
system  ;  for,  while  increasing  the  scliools  and  fix- 
ing salaries  for  rhetors,  grammarians,  and  others, 
he  arranged  that  their  lectures  should  be  attended 
by  poor  students  aided  by  exhibitions  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  isev.  xliv. :  'discipuloscnm  annonis,  pauperum 
iilios,  modo  ingenues,  dari  iussit').  The  recurrence 
of  enactments  in  the  4th  cent,  proves  the  tendency 


of  municipalities  to  be  mean  or  dilatory  in  paying 
salaries  to  teachers,  education  always  appearing  to 
offer  a  tempting  field  for  economy.  In  301,  monthly 
payments  were  fixed  by  edict  of  Diocletian ;  e.g. 
50  denarii  per  pupil  for  a  magister  institutor,  75 
for  a  calculator,  200  for  a  graminaticus  Graecus 
siue  Latinus  and  for  a  geometres.  Constantine 
ordained  the  regular  payment  of  salaries,  and  by 
edicts  of  A.D.  321,  326,  and  333  he  granted  in- 
dulgences to  teachers  'quo  facilius  liberalibus 
studiis  multos  instituant.'  When  Constantius 
Chlorus  appointed  Eumenius  to  be  principal  of 
the  resuscitated  school  at  Autun  about  A.D.  297, 
the  town  had  accepted  the  Emperor's  right  to 
choose  as  quite  natural ;  and  in  362,  Julian  claimed 
the  nomination  of  professors  throughout  the  Empire 
as  a  prerogative  of  the  Emperor,  but  delegated  the 
sifting  of  candidates  to  the  local  bodies  {Cod. 
Theod.  xiii.  3.  6).  His  forbidding  of  Christians  to 
teach  in  schools  was  the  first  definite  restriction 
imposed  by  the  Emperor  upon  the  freedom  of  local 
choice.  Different  rescripts  of  Gratian  and  of  Theo- 
dosius  regulated  the  stipends  and  the  number  of 
chairs  (Cod.  xiii.  3.  11,  xiv.  9.  3).  Gratian's 
policy  possesses  a  special  interest,  because  it  was 
probably  guided  by  his  adviser  and  former  tutor, 
Ausonius  j  his  edict  left  the  appointments  of 
teachers  to  the  municipalities, 'but  fixed  the  emolu- 
ments ;  e.g.  a  rhetor  was  to  have  twice  the  amount 
due  to  a  grammarian.  Now,  this  was  equivalent 
to  ear-marking  money  in  the  municipal  budgets 
forprofessorial  salaries. 

The  last  notable  advance  in  the  Imperial  organi- 
zation of  public  instruction  is  the  foundation  by 
Theodosius  II.  at  Constantinople  in  425  (little  over 
a  century  before  its  dissolution  by  Justinian)  of  a 
University  staffed  by  31  professors,  viz.  3  Latin 
rhetors,  10  Latin  grammarians,  5  Greek  rhetors, 
10  Greek  grammarians,  1  philosopher,  2  juriscon- 
sults. The  professors  were  treated  as  State- 
functionaries,  and  a  monopoly  in  public  teaching 
was  secured  to  the  University.  The  starting  is 
significant  for  its  omissions.  Neither  science  nor 
medicine  figures  in  the  list,  and  philosophy  is 
poorly  represented ;  yet  Constantinople  liad  a 
wider  curriculum  than  most  other  institutions, 
which  in  the  main  concentrated  their  work,  as 
Bordeaux  did,  upon  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Thus 
philosophy,  never  truly  a  passion  with  the  Romans, 
and  certainly  losing  ground  in  the  Gallic  schools 
of  the  4th  cent.,  came  to  be  fully  represented  only 
at  Athens,  which  in  this  respect  outshone  Massilia, 
Naples,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Rhodes,  Tarsus,  and  Rome  itself ;  while 
law,  though  not  forgotten  in  centres  like  Cajsarea, 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  Aries,  and  Nar- 
bonne,  was  most  effectively  taught  at  Berytus, 
outside  the  two  capitals  of  the  Empire  ;  and  medi- 
cine— a  separate  branch  of  study  which  had  only 
by  degrees  risen  out  of  the  hands  of  slaves  and 
freedmen,  and  could  be  best  learned  by  assisting  a 
practising  doctor  of  repute— was  specially  professed 
in  the  schools  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Atliens. 

A  law  of  Valentinian  I.  (A.D.  370)  illustrates  the 
concern  of  the  Government  for  another  aspect  of 
education.  It  lays  down  rules  for  the  supervision 
of  students  at  Rome.     On  arrival,  they  were  re- 

?uired  to  deliver  to  the  magister  census  a  passport 
rom  the  governor  of  their  own  province,  staling 
their  antecedents ;  they  must  declare  tlieir  intended 
course  of  study;  misconduct  might  render  them 
liable  to  public  chastisement  and  expulsion ;  and 
permission  to  reside  in  Rome  up  to  the  age  of  20 
was  made  conditional  on  good  behaviour  and  dili- 
gent study.  Such  regulations  were  necessary  ;  for 
idlers  and  rowdies,  like  the  euersores  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's Confessions,  could  and  did  make  themselves 
terrors  to  professors  and  to  fellow-pupils  in  the 
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scliools  of  Europe,  Africa,  anil  Asia  Minor.  The 
amenities  and  tne  troubles  of  student  life  in  the 
4th  cent.,  both  in  West  and  in  East,  are  brought 
home  to  us  in  tlie  pages  of  Ausonius,  Augustine, 
Eunapius,  and  Libanius.  We  read  of  a  cultured 
society  looking  back  with  pleasure  and  gratitude 
to  '  college '  lectures  and  companionships  ;  students 
flocking  to  the  lectures  of  a  famous  professor, 
especially,  as  Eunapius  shows,  if  he  came  from 
their  own  part  of  the  world  ;  professorial  schemes 
to  attract  students,  or  timidity  in  rebuking  them, 
or  jealousy  over  a  rival's  reputation  ;  corporations 
of  students  formed,  as  Libanius  discovered,  to 
further  the  interests  of  a  favourite  professor,  to 
waylay  new-comers,  arid  by  rough  ordeals  initiate 
them  into  membership,  under  oath  tliat  they 
would  take  no  lessons  except  from  sophists  re- 
cognized by  their  worshipful  association  (see  A. 
MuUer,  loc.  cit.  infra). 

If  we  take  Gaul  as  typical  of  the  survival  of  the 
old  Roman  education,  we  find  in  the  5th  cent,  that 
studies  have  ceased  to  make  any  advance,  and 
that  the  classical  tradition  is  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
appearance before  irruptions  of  barbarism  and 
the  distrustful  attitude  of  the  Christian  monastic 
schools. 

LiTREiTORE.— W.  A.  Becker,  Oallui  Oder  riimuche  Scenen, 
Leipzig,  1838,  sisas,  ed.  0611,  1881,  Eng.  tr.io,  rx)ndon,  1891, 
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in  the  last  Cent,  of  the  Western  Empire^,  London,  1899  (ch.  v. 
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Education,'  •  Grammar,*  *  Rhetoric  *) ;  E.  Eggrer,  Elude  sur 
tiducatum  el  particuiiirement  sur  I'Muc.  lilt&raire  chez  les 
Ramains,  Paris,  1833;  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Social  Life  at 
Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cieero,  London,  1908  (ch.  vi.  pp.  168-203, 
'  The  Educ.  of  the  Upper  Classes ') ;  L.  Friedlander,  Darstel- 
lungen  aus  der  Sillengeseh.  Roms  in  der  Zeit  von  August  bis 
zum  Ausgang  der  Antonine^  S  vols.,  Leipzig,  1888,  7 2  vols., 
1901  (teachers  and  schools,  i.  iii.  156-164 ;  women's  educ.  i.  v. 
245-248,  269-274;  educational  courses,  ii.  iv.  373-389;  philo- 
Bophy,  IL  vi.  561-603) ;  L.  Grasbergrer,  Erziehung  u.  Unter- 
richt im  klass.  AUertum,  3  vols.,  Wurzburg,  1864-81 ;  G.  A. 
Hulsebos,  De  edtteatione  et  instilulione  apud  Romanes, 
Utrecht,  1875 ;  E.  JuUien,  Les  Professeurs  de  litterature  dans 
Vaneienne  Rome  el  leur  enseignement,  Paris,  1885 ;  J.  H. 
Kranse,  Gesch.  d.  Erziehung,  d.  Unterrichts  u.  d.  Bildung  bei 
d.  Griechen,  Etruskem,  und  Romern,  Halle,  1851 ;  S.  S.  Laurie, 
Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Christian  Educ.,  London,  1895  ;  W. 
Liebenam,  Stadteeerwaltung  im  rbm.  Kaiserreiche,  licipzig, 
1900,  pp.  73-82,  349-363 ;  J.  Marquardt,  Das  Privatleben  der 
Rbmeri,  I^ipzig,  1886,  pp.  80-126  (French  tr.,  La  Vie  privee 
des  Romains,  Paris,  1892,  pp.  96-167,  in  tome  xiv.  of  Manuel 
des  antiquUes  romaines,  by  Monmisen  and  Marcjuardt) ;  P. 
Monroe,  Source  Rook  of  the  llial.  of  Educ.  for  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Period,  London,  1902;  A.  Muller,  'Studentenleben  im 
4  Jahrhundert  n.  Chr.,'  in  Philologus,  Ixix.  (Leipzig,  1910) 
S292-317 ;  R.  Picbon,  '  L'fiduc.  rom.  au  premier  sifecle,*  in 
Retme  Unicersitaire,  15th  Feb.  1895;  E.  Pettier,  art.  '  Edu- 
catio,'  in  DarembergSaglio;  J.  P.  Rossignol,  De  tEducation 
el  de  Vinstruction  des  hommes  et  des  femmes  chez  les  anciens, 
Paris,  1888;  J.  E.  Sandys,  A  Hiit.  of  Classical  Scholarship, 
ToL  1.,  Edinburgh;  1903,  2nd  ed.,  Cambridge,  1906  (esp.  chs.  x., 
Jd.,  xii.  for  Roman  a^'c  of  latin  scholarship,  grammarians, 
etc) ;  J.  L.  Ussing,  Darstellung  des  Erziehungs-  u.  UnUr. 
riehltweeens  bei  d.  Griechen  u.  Rumem  (Germ.  tr.  from  Danish 
^  P.  Friedrichsen),  Altona,  1870,  new  and  corrected  ed.  as 
Sniehung  «.  Jugendunterricht  bei  d.  Griechen  u.  Ratnem, 
Bcrtln,  1885 ;  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Roman  Education,  C.imbridge, 
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EDUCATION,  MORAL.— I.  DefiniUon  and 
scope. — The  concept  '  moral  education '  requires 
to  be  clearly  defined  ;  otherwise  much  confusion  is 


bound  to  arise  in  discussion.  We  shall  consider 
first  what  the  definition  should  exclude,  then  what 
it  should  include. 

(a)  Religious  and  denominational  duties. — The 
differences  between  the  members  of  tlie  human 
race  are  altogether  insignificant  compared  with 
the  differences  between  a  man  and  his  Deity.  We 
may,  therefore,  profitably  distinguish,  at  least  for 
practical  purposes,  between  moral  and  religious 
duties  ;  and,  since  a  man's  duties  to  his  Church 
are  corollaries  to  his  duties  to  his  Deity,  it  would 
be  well  also  to  include  denominational  under 
the  head  of  religious  duties.  Moreover,  neither  a 
man's  relation  to  his  Deity  nor  that  to  his  fellows 
is  a  purely  ethical  one  ;  therefore,  just  as  we  do 
not  look  upon  every  human  question  as  an  ethical 
one,  so  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  eveiy  religious 
problem  is  not  necessarily  a  moral  one.  We  are 
thus  justified  in  distinguishing  between  theological 
and  moral  duties,  and  in  confining,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  theological  duties  to  the  religious 
lesson,  and  moral  duties  to  the  moral  lesson.^ 
Both  religious  and  moral  education  would  be 
gainers  by  such  a  separation,  since  the  duties 
towards  our  fellows  and  those  towards  the  Deity, 
which  differ  in  several  respects,  could  be  more 
exhaustively  and  more  fruitfully  treated.  This 
would  be  all  the  more  important  because  opinions 
on  theology  vary  so  widely  in  the  20th  century. 

The  objection  that  morality  is  connected  with,  and  dependent 
on,  theology  is  beside  the  point,  for  a  similar  connexion  exists 
between  theology  and  most  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum — 
history,  science,  and  literature,  for  instance.  Accordingly 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  why  morality,  any  more  than 
history  or  science,  should  form  part  of  the  religious  lesson. 
To  the  particular  extent  that  the  objection  is  justiHable,  it  may 
be  met  by  occasional  references  in  the  religious  lesson  to  ethics, 
history,  and  science,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  in  denominational 
schools,  by  occasional  references  to  theology  when  treating  of 
the  same  subjects.  For  example,  one  chapter  in  the  official 
Portuguese  Moral  Instruction  Manual  for  Primary  Schools  is 
devoted  to  theological  duties,  including  duties  to  the  Cliurch, 
while,  conversely,  the  Portuguese  Catechism  treats  to  some 
extent  of  moral  duties.  Each,  morality  and  theology,  cornea 
in  this  way  to  it«  own.  For  the  common  school,  however,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
religious  lesson  will  deal  with  religious  and  denominational 
duties.  If  it  is  argued  that  the  principal  motives  to  right  con- 
duct are  theological,  the  reply  must  be  that  the  trend  of 
modern  times  is  to  appeal  to  human  motives  in  conduct,  and 
that  an  ethics  which  is  primarily  other-worldly  is  on  that 
account  out  of  place  in  education.  Our  literature,  our  press, 
our  social  and  political  life,  and  the  whole  spiritual  structure 
of  our  schools  imply  the  sufficiency  of  human  motives  for  right 
action.  The  argument  is  further  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
non  -  theological  moral  lessons  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
becoming  frequent  all  over  the  world. 

Finally,  it  is  held  by  some  that  the  Bible  alone  (or  the  Cate- 
chism) is  the  proper  text-book  of  moral  instruction,  and  that 
true  morality  is  one  with  Bible  morality.  The  remarks  in  the 
last  paragraph  partly  di.spose  of  this  objection.  In  addition,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  books  comprising  the  Bible  reflect  a 
certain  civilization  which  is  widely  removed  from  oura :  e.g. 
our  political  and  aocial  life  vastly  differs  from  that  of  Judaea, 
and  men  live  now — not  as  in  that  period  of  history — on  an 
international  plane.  Our  scheme  of  virtues  and  our  moral 
teaching  must,  therefore,  be  based  on  the  conditions  of  modern 
existence.  Let  any  one  compare,  for  this  purpose,  the  Portu- 
guese Catechism  with  the  Portuguese  Ethical  Manual,  or  the 
syllabuses  of  the  English  Moral  Instruction  Ijcague  with  an 
ordinary  religious  instruction  syllabus,  or  the  Ten  Command- 
nienta,  as  they  stand  in  the  Bible,  with  the  exphanatious  of 
them  given  in  most  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chisms, and  the  difference  between  Bible  morality  and  modem 
morality  will  be  obvious.  This  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  Bible  is  abstractly  correct  in  its  morals  (though  even  this  is 
disputed  by  recognized  theologians).^    DiHerent  civilizations 


>  '  Religion  itself  I  take  to  mean  a  body  of  truths  or  beliefs 
respecting  God  and  our  relation  to  Him  ;  and  flowing  from 
these  a  collection  of  duties  which  have  God  as  their  primary 
object.  These  are,  in  the  main,  functions  of  the  will  in  the 
form  of  exercises  of  internal  and  external  worship.  Out  of 
these  beliefs  and  volitions  there  emerge  feelings  and  emotions 
which  we  call  religious  sentiments.  They  include  love,  grati- 
tude, sorrow,  fear,  joy,  hope,  awe,  veneration,  and  allied  forma 
of  consciousness'  (Father  Michael  Maher,  8. J.,  in  Papers  on 
Moral  Education  communicated  to  the  First  International 
Moral  Education  Congress,  190S,  p.  178). 

3  '  If  the  Jehovah  who  instructed  Jacob  to  cheat  I^ban,  bade 
Joshua  to  massacre  the  women  and  children  of  Canaan,  aent 
bears  to  kill  the  children  who  mocked  Elisba,  or  accepted  aucb 
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must  be  interpreted  in  different  moral  terms,  and  a  person 
brought  up  strictly  on  Bible  morality  would  be  fitted  only  for 
Bible  times  and  not  at  all  adapted  for  our  age.  The  Bible, 
therefore,  may  be  used  by  the  teacher  of  morals  as  one  only 
out  of  many  sources  of  moral  insight  and  inspiration. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses moral  niust  be  separated  from  religious 
education. 

(6)  Intellectual,  physical,  (esthetic,  and  profes- 
sional education. — The  closer  study  of  educational 
problems  demonstrates  more  and  more  that  the 
concept  '  education '  has  various  aspects  which  can 
be  separated  with  comparative  ease.  Moral  edu- 
cation has  consequently  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  brancli  of  education.  To  this  the  objec- 
tion is  still  sometimes  offered,  that  since,  as  is 
alleged,  intellectual  education  tends  to  make  chil- 
dren truth-loving  and  true,  or  physical  education 
makes  them  courageous  and  upright,  therefore 
separate  moral  education  is  superfluous.  A  careful 
examination,  for  which  we  have  no  space  here, 
would  sliow  that  there  is  little  truth  in  these  con- 
tentions, and  that,  on  the  whole,  each  branch  of 
education  has  to  look  to  perfecting  itself,  if  it  is 
to  achieve  solid  results,  although  it  may  justly 
rely  on  some  support  being  given  to  it  by  each  of 
the  other  branches. 

It  might  further  be  argued  that  ethics  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  special  subject,  but  should  permeate  the  whole  of  educa- 
tion. To  this  the  reply  is  that  these  two  means  are  non- 
exclusive. Just  as  the  teacher  in  every  class  promotes  the 
physical  education  of  the  children  by  insistincr  on  proper  pos- 
tares  and  movements,  and  by  touching  on  aspects  in  his  subject 
connected  with  physical  culture,  even  though  there  be  a  sepa- 
rate gymnastic  class,  so  discipline  and  indirect  moral  instruc- 
tion do  not  exclude  systematic  moral  teaching.  They  are 
complementary  and  interdependent.  As  to  the  fact  that  the 
formation  of  character  is  generally  judged  to  be  the  chief  aim 
in  education,  this  can  malce  no  difference  to  the  need  of  sepa- 
rate teaching  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  clear  and  connected 
impressions  on  the  way  of  life. 

We  have  seen  that  moral  education  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  religious,  intellectual,  physical, 
{esthetic,  and  professional  education.  We  must 
inquire  now  what  this  form  of  education  aims  to 
compass. 

(c)  Support  of  the  present  regime. — If  moral  edu- 
cation demanded  obedience  solely,  its  purport 
would  be  readily  divined,  for  children  would 
simply  be  taught  to  do  what  they  are  commanded 
by  parents,  teachers,  masters,  and  magistrates, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  economic  and  social 
position  in  which  they  may  happen  to  find  them- 
selves. This  code  of  morals  is  not  by  any  means 
a  rarity  to-day,  and  its  inculcation,  in  part  at 
least,  is  favoured  in  many  quarters.  For  instance, 
the  large  majority  of  French  text-books  on  moral 
instruction  were,  until  recently,  emphatic  on  the 
point  that  the  Great  Revolution  had  achieved 
everything  of  moment  for  the  good  of  France, 
and  that  dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions 
argued,  therefore,  an  unetliical  state  of  mind. 
There  is  no  future  in  the  schools  for  such  a  non- 
progressive morality. 

(a)  Abstract  moral  conceptions. — It  is  also  easy 
to  define  moral  education  in  abstract  moral  terms. 
Obedience  to  the  commands  of  duty,  liearkening 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  belief  that  our  will  is 
free,  the  heinousness  of  sin,  the  hauntings  of 
remorse,  and  the  necesiity  for  repentance  are  such 
abstract  moral  conceptions.  Even  general  refer- 
ences to  truthfulness,  kindness,  or  courage  do  not 
alter  materially  the  effect  of  the  teaching,  for  in 
all  these  cases  the  moral  lessons  do  not  tell  the 
young  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone.  The 
bigot,  the  oppressor,  the  pleasure-hunter,  the  idler, 
homage  aa  is  offered  in  the  69th  Psalm,  were  bo  be  regarded 
not  as  a  conception  relative  to  a  liarbarous  age,  but  as  an 
antboritative  picture  of  the  one  true  God,  then  it  would  in- 
evitably follow  that  the  ruler  of  the  world  was  not,  in  the 
modem  sense,  a  moral  being  '  (Canon  Olazebrook,  in  Papers  un 
Moral  EdmatUm  eommunicattd  to  the  first  International 
Moral  Education  Congrem,  p.  165  f.). 


and  the  ignorant  are  in  no  way  morally  enlight- 
ened by  the  recollection  of  such  teachings,  ont 
rather  tend  to  be  confirmed  in  their  respective 
courses  of  conduct  by  an  accommodating  con- 
science. The  moral  education  of  the  present  has 
no  sj'mpathy  with  such  an  abstract  theory. 

(e)  'rhe  aim  of  moral  education. — Moral  educa- 
tion, as  conceived  to-day,  aims  in  the  main  at 
communicating  a  deep  sense  of  personal,  social, 
civic,  and  international  responsibility.  The  duties 
implied  in  this  responsibility  may  be  comprehended 
in  twelve  categories  of  social  relationship :  (1) 
home  and  family  (including  relatives,  guests,  near 
neighbours,  household  helps,  and  domestic  ani- 
mals) ;  (2)  companionship  (including  sociability, 
acquaintances,  friends,  and  courtship) ;  (3)  the 
school  (including  love  of  knowledge  and  science) ; 
(4)  social  life  ;  (5)  animal  life  ;  (6)  self-respect  (in- 
cluding regard  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
health);  (7)  the  ethics  of  work;  (8)  leisure  and 
pleasure;  (9)  love  of  nature  ;  (10)  love  of  art;  (11) 
citizenship  and  internationalism ;  ( 12)  respect  for  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  Courage,  pru- 
dence, temperance,  and  justice  would  be  regarded  as 
the  general  virtues  which  guide  and  inspire  personal 
and  social  endeavour,  and  the  teacher  would  sum 
up,  with  the  Stoics,  all  the  duties  and  virtues  in 
the  one  duty  and  virtue  of  manliness,  that  is,  of 
being  a  man  or  woman  guided  by  careful  reflexion 
and  wide  sympathies.  The  features  peculiar  to 
such  instruction  are :  it  sliould  be  positive  rather 
than  negative  in  its  injunctions,  and  draw  its 
material  from  reality  rather  than  from  fiction  ;  it 
should  concern  itself  witli  motives  as  well  as  with 
acts  ;  it  should  keep  in  view  both  the  desirability 
and  the  danger  of  cultivating  habits  of  thought 
and  action  ;  it  should  not  restrict  itself  to  incul- 
cating duties  suitable  to  the  child  stage  ;  it  should 
not  consist  of  mere  analysis  or  strict  logical  treat- 
ment; it  should  cultivate  the  active  side,  and 
enforce  the  importance  of  example ;  it  should  lay 
stress  on  comjjlete  faithfulness  to  the  ideal,  and 
the  rejection  of  even  the  faintest  compromise  with 
sin  ;  and  its  prime  test  should  be  its  effect  on  the 
character  and  the  conduct  of  the  taught. 

2.  The  place  of  moral  education. — It  is  almost 
universally  agreed  that  tlie  supreme  object  of 
education  is  the  formation  of  character,  and  this 
agreement  is  due  to  the  common  conviction  that 
morality  is  the  unifying  bond  of  society,  without 
which  social  harmony  and  happiness  are  impos- 
sible. Moral  education  is,  consequently,  held  to 
be  of  supreme  importance. 

3.  Departments  of  moral  education.  —  Moral 
education  may  be  divided  into  home  education, 
school  education,  and  self-education. 

(a)  Moral  education  in  the  home. — The  problem 
of  moral  education  in  the  home  is  more  compli- 
cated than  that  of  moral  education  in  the  school. 
In  the  home  there  are,  besides  assistant  teacliers, 
two  teachers — the  parents  (who  often  do  not  agree 
in  their  views  on  education) ;  there  are  usually 
several  children  of  diflerent  ages  ;  the  children 
have  no  set  tasks  to  perform  as  at  school ;  the 
home  schooling  extends  practically  over  the 
twenty-four  hours  at  first ;  the  parents  have  not 
usually  been  prepared  for  their  duties,  and  they 
have  other  than  educational  duties  to  fulfil  ;  and 
there  are  no  authoritative  manuals  to  inform  them 
liow  to  educate  their  children  morally.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  only  the  general  pressure 
and  influence  of  the  environment  which  guide  and 
correct  the  education  given. 

One  striking  ejcccption  alone  exists  up  to  the  present— that 
refcrnng  to  the  education  of  infants.  Here  a  multitude  of 
definite  rules  are  followed  which  simplify  the  problem  and 
almost  solve  it.  Perfect  cleanliness,  jjroper  food,  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  prescribed  regularity  and  proportion  in  everything, 
and  never-faiiing   gentleness   remove   nearly  all   educational 
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obstftole*.  to  the  ^eat  relief  and  benefit  of  both  parents  and 
intant.  Accordingly  it  is  wistly  suggested  that  every  young 
woman  (and  perhaiis  every  young  man)  should  visit  for  a  few 
weeks  a  ortono  (or  other  scientincally  conducted  nursery)  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  Uie  *  trade'  of  parent.  A  sccontl  sig- 
nificant step  is  being  already  taken.  Young  women,  trained  in 
kindergartens,  learn  how  to  amuse  and  employ  young  children, 
and  how  to  depend  completely,  in  the  exercise  of  their  ijro- 
feasion,  on  intelligent  anticipation,  cheerfulness,  serenity, 
loving  care,  courtesy,  and  respect  for  the  child's  love  of  liljerty. 
No  corporal  punishment,  no  pushing  or  pulling,  no  scolding, 
shouting,  or  argumentation,  no  harshness,  teasing,  or  bribing, 
no  alternation  between  forbidding  and  granting  everything,  no 
appeab  to  tow  motives,  no  false  promises  or  excuses  are  re- 
sorted to,  and  yet  the  educational  results  are  far  more  satis- 
factory tiian  they  used  to  be.  The  evident  conclusion  is  that 
proapeotive  parents  should  train  themselves  or  be  trained  as 
are  kindergarten  nurses  and  teachers ;  and,  considering  the 
Bimplicity  of  the  training  and  the  thoroughly  unwise  education 
wtlich  is  only  too  common,  opinion  should  not  be  divided  on 
the  matter.  The  only  drawback — which  is,  however,  a  serious 
one — is  that  this  education,  as  now  given,  does  not  prepare  for 
any  higii  calling.  A  positive  scheme  of  ethics,  such  as  we  have 
sketched,  must  supplement  the  mere  training  in  cheerfulness 
and  correct  behaviour ;  for  the  building  up  of  a  strong  char- 
acter bent  on  playing  a  worthy  part  in  life  must  he  the 
objective. 

The  al>ove  method  of  dealing  with  infants  and  young  children 
indicates  the  general  lines  of  a  sound  system  of  moral  educa- 
tion. The  children,  at  all  stages  of  development,  must  have 
something  to  do  both  in  the  way  of  amusement  and  employ- 
ment, and  the  parents  must  know  how  to  treat  them.  The 
children  should  be  trained  in  self-help,  in  helping  in  the  home, 
and  in  helpfulness  generally.  Devotion  to  the  right,  love  of 
justice  and  tolerance,  courage,  perseverance,  courtesy,  modesty, 
exactitude  in  observation  and  in  giving  accounts  or  making 
statements,  independent  thought,  carefulness  in  generalizing, 
love  of  truth  and  of  learning,  of  nature  and  of  art,  strenuous- 
ness  and  love  of  work,  temiKrance  in  the  classic  sense,  and 
simplicity  of  living  should  be,  among  other  virtues,  inculcated 
in  the  home  according  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
young.  Children  should  learn,  too,  to  do  what  is  right  and 
reasonable  unhesitatingly,  intelligently,  perseveringly,  cheerily, 
and  rapidly.  In  the  adolescent  period  the  parent  should  be  the 
trusted  friend  of  the  youth  or  maiden ;  and  purity,  sobriety, 
industry,  desirable  companions,  love  of  nature,  art,  and  learn- 
ing, and  devotion  to  good  causes  should  be  particularly 
encouraged. 

We  may  divide  moral  education  into  four  periods : 
(i.)  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two-and-a-half;  (ii.) 
from  two-and-a-half  to  seven ;  (iii.)  from  seven  to 
about  twenty -one ;  and  (iv.)  from  twenty -one 
onwards.  In  the  first  period,  when  the  child  can- 
not as  yet  be  easily  reasoned  with,  we  consider 
more  especially  the  formation  of  good  habits  ;  in 
the  second,  when  the  child  possesses  just  about 
sufficient  understanding  to  comprehend  commands, 
his  character  is  to  be  moulded  chiefly  by  obedience  ; 
in  the  third,  when  the  mental  powers  and  self- 
possession  are  more  developed,  commendation 
should  be  the  principal  means  of  moral  training  ; 
and,  naturally,  self-direction  is  the  main  motive 
fitting  tlie  last  period.  Yet  the  formation  of  good 
habits  must  be  continued  throughout  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  stages ;  the  appeal  to  obedience 
throughout  the  third  and  fourth  stages ;  the  method 
of  commendation  throughout  the  fourth  stage  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  four  methods  are  applicable,  in 
vaxying  degrees,  to  all  the  four  stages. 

The  following  aspects  are  discernible  in  a  well- 
considered  system  of  moral  education  : — 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  morality  taught  and  the 
principal  metliod»  employed  have  to  be  fixed,  as  we 
nave  done  above. 

(2)  Since  the  child  has  two  teachers  in  his 
parents,  and  since  harmony  and  efficiency  in  the 
teachers  are  essential,  two  conditions  at  least  re- 
quire to  be  satisfied.  In  thinking  of  marriage,  the 
suitability  of  the  contemplated  partner  should  be 
weighed  from  this  point  of  view.  Secondly,  hus- 
band and  wife  must  seek  to  eliminate  any  points 
of  difl'erences  in  educational  conceptions  which 
may  exist  between  them.  The  parents  must  also 
do  their  utmost  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  task 
of  educating  their  oflspring.  I'erhaps  in  time  a 
voluntary  and  afterwards  a  compulsory  service 
for  about  a  year  or  more,  probably  divided  into 
separate  periods,  will  take  the  place  of  the  present 


military  service,  and  prepare  men  and  women  for 
the  duties  of  adult  life. 

(3)  The  general  organization  of  the  home  retjuires 
attention.  The  treatment  of  the  children  will  l>e 
consistent,  and  show  neither  rigidity  nor  weakness. 
The  children  should  be  supplieti  with  everything 
necessary  for  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
welfare.  They  will  have  convenient  rooms  and 
places  to  be  in  and  to  play  in.  Things  will  be  so 
arranged  in  the  home  that  the  children  are  not 
tempted  into  mischief.  The  songs,  the  toys,  the 
games,  the  picture-books,  the  stories  told,  the 
readings,  the  amusements,  the  employments,  and 
the  domestic  animals  should,  as  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly the  case,  largely  promote  the  moral  aim 
of  home  education.  In  short,  an  ethical  spirit 
should  determine  the  whole  organization. 

(4)  Example  is  of  far-reaching  importance  with 
the  young.  Dependent  on  their  environment,  they 
adopt  the  ideas  of  those  surrounding  them  ;  they 
imitate  their  actions,  their  bodily  attitudes,  their 
tone  of  voice,  and,  what  is  sometimes  not  recog- 
nized, their  feelings.  Overflowing  with  energy 
and  living  in  the  present,  the  young  chUd  posses.ses, 
it  is  true,  little  self-control ;  but  intelligent  antici- 
pation and  organization,  and  unvarying  serenity, 
consistency,  and  cheerfulness  on  the  parents'  part 
prevent  passionateness  and  vacillation  from  be- 
coming permanent  in  the  child,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  the  acquisition  of  whatever  virtues  his 
guardians  possess. 

(5)  Incidental  moral  teaching  was  almost  con- 
tinuous under  the  old  conditions.  The  child  ia 
eager  to  act,  and  also  soon  gets  tired  of  any  par- 
ticular course  of  action ;  therefore,  when  his 
amusements  are  not  scientifically  regulated,  he 
appears  to  be  thinking  of  nothing  but  mischief, 
and  remonstrances  become  incessant.  Still,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  many  an 
occasion  presents  itself  for  pointing  a  moral.  We 
can  thus,  by  noting  the  moral  successes  and  failures 
in  conduct,  impress  the  need  for  doing  what  is 
right  and  reasonable  unhesitatingly,  intelligently, 
and  so  forth. 

(6)  Indirect  moral  teaching  should  not  be  left 
entirely  to  chance.  Various  personal  and  social 
problems  should  be  discussed  (with  due  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  child)  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
and  provision  should  be  made  in  order  that  such 
opportunities  should  not  be  lackin".  Occurrences 
in  the  home,  public  events,  the  reading  of  a  story, 
and  the  learning  of  a  lesson  may  all  be  maae 
occasions  for  indirect  moral  teaching. 

(7)  Direct  moral  teaching  should  also  be  given. 
The  young  are  interested  in  issues  concerned  with 
conduct,  and,  if  we  approach  them  intelligently 
and  sympathetically — sentimentality  and  sermon- 
izing being  excluded — we  can  talk  over  with  them 
their  own  conduct,  the  conduct  of  others,  and 
moral  ideas  and  ideals  generally.  In  this  way, 
a  lively  sense  of  their  duties  and  of  their  strong 
points  and  failings  may  be  generated  in  them,  and 
their  character  to  a  large  extent  determined.  This 
would  make  superfluous  many  rebukes,  and  pre- 
vent the  child  from  forgetting  what  he  is  to  do 
and  what  he  is  to  leave  undone.  How  to  do  better 
than  well  rather  than  how  not  to  do  ilj  should  be 
the  burden  of  incidental,  indirect,  and  direct  moral 
teaching. 

(8)  Systematic  moral  teaching  would  be  implied 
in  the  above  so  far  as  special  instruction  in  morals 
is  concerned,  but  sy.stematic  teaching  proper  in- 
volves teaching  where  the  various  ideas  are,  so  far 
as  possible,  co-ordinated  and  comprehended  in  a 
system.  Systematic  teaching  in  the  home,  taking 
for  granted  rising  stages  of  development,  would 
mean  that  one  important  problem  after  another 
would  be  approached,  and  its  bearing  on  present 
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and  future  life  and  conduct  investigated.  The  aim 
of  such  set  talks  is  the  attaining  of  clear  and  com- 
prehensive moral  ideas,  and  the  communication  of 
a  general  enthusiasm  for  the  right.  Given  a 
reasonable  family  life  and  a  simple  ideal,  this 
should  not  provo  unattainable.  Systematic  teach- 
ing being  the  rule  in  every  subject,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  systematic  moral  teaching. 

(9)  Environmental  factors  have  important  bear- 
ings. In  (1)  and  (8)  we  have  tacitly  assumed  a 
certain  economic  affluence  in  the  family,  and  a 
certain  social  environment  favourable  to  right 
conduct.  These  assumptions  fall  wide  of  the  mark 
if  the  average  family  is  considered,  where  tlie 
income  is  generally  so  meagre  that  scarcely  any- 
thing beyond  the  barest  necessities  can  be  procured, 
while  bad  economic  conditions  and  low  moral 
standards  lead  to  much  misery  and  unrighteous 
dealings.  Owing  to  these  and  other  caus«s — not 
least  the  absence  of  efficient  moral  education — 
impurity,  intemperance,  idleness,  ignorance,  lack 
of  sympathy  and  economic  exploitation  are  wide- 
spread. Consequently,  the  average  family  is  almost 
bound  to  fail  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  task 
of  moral  education,  whilst  the  unpropitious  social 
conditions  create  further  obstacles.  The  moral 
educator  is  thus  commonly  also  a  social  reformer. 

(b)  Moral  education  in  schools. — The  problems  of 
school  and  home  are  largely  the  same,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  implicitly  dealt  to  some  extent 
with  the  school  in  speaking  of  the  home  and  of 
moral  education  in  general.  Let  us  summarize  the 
points.  (1)  There  must  be  a  system  of  morals 
which  the  teacher  can  utilize ;  (2)  the  teacher 
must  be  efficiently  trained ;  (3)  he  should  have  a 
strong  personality  ;  (4)  the  school  should  be  efl'ec- 
tively  organized  for  ethical  purposes  ;  there  should 
be  (5)  incidental,  (6)  indirect,  (7)  direct,  and  (8) 
systematic  ethical  teaching ;  (9)  the  environment 
must  not  be  decidedly  unfavourable  to  right 
conduct ;  and  (10)  school  and  home  must  be  pro- 
perly correlated.  We  shall  deal  with  these  pomts 
separately. 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  ethics  to  be  taught  at 
school  will  naturally  be  the  same  as  that  inculcated 
in  the  home,  only  that  the  school  life  lends  itself 
better  to  the  practice  of  the  social  virtues.  The 
principles  governing  the  discipline  will  also  be 
precisely  the  same,  except  that  greater  care  will 
be  requisite  to  do  justice  to  the  sensibilities  and 
individuality  of  children  who  come  from  various 
homes,  and  that  special  care  is  necessary  since  the 
children  are  usually  massed  together  for  nearly  an 
hour  at  a  time.  To  ensure  adequate  attention  to 
tlie  pupils'  needs,  the  teachers  should  preferably  be 
class-teachers,  and  should  remain  some  three  years 
with  the  same  set  of  children. 

(2)  The  moral  training  of  the  young  must  be 
undertaken  by  efficient  teachers.  Moral  education 
demands,  therefore,  that  the  teaching  profession 
should  be  sufficiently  respected  and  remunerated 
to  attract  men  and  women  of  character  and  ability, 
and  that  prospective  teachers  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  in  training  colleges  and  otherwise.  This 
preparation  should  include  special  training  and 
teaching  in  morals,  in  order  that  teachers  should 
be  familiar  with  the  meaning  and  the  task  of  moral 
education. 

(3)  The  personality  of  the  teacher,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  headmaster,  is  of  importance, 
especially  where  the  school,  as  used  to  be  the  case, 
makes  no  organized  provision  for  moral  training. 
In  the  latter  case  almost  everything  depends  on 
the  influence  of  the  headmaster,  and  to  this  is  due 
the  altogether  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  teacher's 
personality  which  still  largely  survives.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  teacliing  staff,  however,  has  no 
small  significance  even  today,  considering  that  the 


teachers  are  to  the  child  the  living  embodiment  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  school  exists. 

(4)  We  need  not  enumerate  here  the  various 
factors  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  well-organized 
school.  These  are  well  known.  We  lay  stress  on 
only  a  few  points,  assuming  that  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  pupils  is  the  school's  chief  aim.  The 
average  number  of  children  in  a  class  should  not 
exceed  twenty-five  ;  no  more  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing results  is  to  be  expected  than  is  consistent  with 
thoroughness  in  training  and  teaching  ;  the  teacher 
should  have  sufficient  leisure  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion ;  the  teaching  staff  should  be  actively  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and  should  also  organize 
games  and  amusements ;  self-reliance  and  co-opera- 
tion among  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  ;  and 
a  decided  ethical  txme  should  be  traceable  in  the 
school  decorations.  Following  the  practice  of  the 
American  School  Republics,  many  tasks  should 
devolve  upon  the  pupils,  and  a  strong  and  healthy 
corporate  spirit  should  be  cultivated  among  them. 
The  school  should  be  in  close  touch  with  the  home, 
and  it  should  introduce  the  pupils  to  the  larger 
world  by  visits  and  excursions  of  various  kinds. 
The  ethical  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  needs, 
however,  special  mention.  Just  as  every  teacher 
is  at  all  times  expected  to  watch  over  the  pro- 
nunciation of  his  pupils,  and  to  make  sure  that 
they  express  themselves  clearly,  intelligently, 
fluently,  and  concisely,  so  the  ethical  purpose  of 
the  school  demands  that  at  least  the  following 
moral  qualities  be  kept  constantly  and  consciously 
in  view  by  the  teacher :  courtesy,  love  of  truth, 
broad-mindedness,  strenuousness,  courage,  orderli- 
ness, kindliness,  uprightness,  and  simplicity  of 
living. 

(5)  Incidents  are  uncommon  to-day  in  a  good 
school,  and  consequently  little  room  is  found  for 
incidental  moral  teaching.  Even  where  an  '  inci- 
dent '  occurs,  the  good  teacher  usually  finds  it  far 
more  eflective  to  confer  privately  with  the  culprit 
than  to  play  to  the  gallery.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  in  a  well-conducted  school  the  moral  teaching 
should  be  confined  to  incidental  moral  instruction, 
though  it  can  be  easUy  understood  why  in  former 
days,  when  the  teaching  methods  were  ill-devised 
and  the  disciplinary  measures  harsh,  incidental 
moral  teaching  had  a  large  scope. 

(6)  Indirect  moral  instruction  is  moral  instruc- 
tion arising  out  of  tlie  treatment  of  one  subject  or 
another  of  the  curriculum.  The  history  and  the 
literature  lessons  are  peculiarly  suited  to  this.  In 
addition,  the  physiology  lessons  are  sometimes 
made  the  channel  for  inculcating  general  rules  of 
health,  the  natural  history  lessons  for  kindness  to 
animals,  and  the  domestic  science  lessons  for  the 
household  virtues. 

Until  recently  such  indirect  moral  instruction  was  rare,  and 
there  were  many  warnings  uttered  against  it :  e.g.  educationists 
urjjed  that  one  must  not  introduce  an  irrelevant  subject ;  that 
it  IS  not  practical  to  attempt  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  ; 
that  one  must  beware  ot  falsifying  facts  to  suit  ethical  ends ; 
and  that  the  class  is  not  the  place  for  moralizing  and  sermon- 
izing. There  used  to  be  legitimate  grounds  for  this  objection, 
the  chief  one  being  that  the  school  was  at  that  time  intellec- 
tualistic  and  opportunistic  in  aim,  and  that  the  recognize<l  way 
of  treating  a  subject  and  the  matter  itself  almost  precluded 
indirect  ethical  teaching.  This  is  rapidly  changing.  The  Belgian 
history-syllabuses,  the  attitude  towards  history  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  Boards  of  Education,  and  that  of  many  historians 
and  educationists  imply  that  history  must  be  conceived  as  a 
record  of  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  not  merely  as  an 
account  ot  military  exploits.  Illustrative  of  this  fundamental 
change  is  also  the  fact  that  the  New  York  City  Education 
Authority  conceives  of  geographical  teaching  as  tending  prim- 
arily to  show  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  and  its  inter- 
dependence. Similarly,  German  and  French  .School  Readers 
now  supply  plentiful  material  of  an  ethical  character,  while 
frequently  one  of  the  main  tests  of  a  piece  of  literature  to-day  is 
whether  or  not  an  ethical  spirit  pervades  it.  Even  arithmetic 
will  soon  be  looked  upon  as  a  training  in  exact  and  cautious 
thinking  rather  than  as  a  meaningless  juggling  with  figures; 
and  in  high  educational  quarters  the  iHrnieation  of  sesthetic 
culture— music,  singing,  drawing,  painting,  modelling— with  an 
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ethical  spirit  is  oominir  to  be  taken  for  irranted.    Tn  a  word,  the 
whole  curriculum  is  about  to  be  ethicized,  and  in  a  generation 

ethical  in 
ect  (since 
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•■  Matthew  Arnold  aaid,  covers  three-fourths  of  life).  It 
jeoauee  the  school  was  narrowly  patriotic,  because  it  was 
too  maoh  oonaemed  about  turning  out  factory  heads  and  hands, 
beoAuee  Ite  text-books  were  often  written  by  near-sighted  ape- 
flfaHetf  who  did  not  perceive  the  social  meaning  and  bearing  of 
the  eevwsl  school  subjects,  and  because  there  was  no  strenuous 
attempt  to  make  it  serve  its  chief  aim — character-building— that 
indirect  moral  instruction  was  rare,  and  frequently  out  of  place. 
With  educational  advance,  genuine  opportunities  for  indirect 
moral  instruction  are  multiplying ;  and  such  indirect  instruc- 
tion will  appear  more  and  more  nnportant,  until  every  subject 
will  ultimately  prepare  the  pupil  for  promoting  the  cause  of 
proj;i«flS  and  well-being — individual,  social,  and  racial.  Ethics 
will  be  taught  as  the  leading  fact  in  histoiy  and  life,  and  largely 
take  the  place  of  the  facts  favoured  by  militarism,  connnercial- 
ism,  specialism,  and  intellectualism.  The  recent  Education 
Oodes  of  most  countries  illustrate  this  trend, 

(7)  Direct  moral  instraction  in  special  subjects 
is  now  not  infrequently  given.  Hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  drink  question  and  to  non- 
smoking, is  a  popular  subject ;  temperance  is  a 
separate  subject  widely  favoured ;  patriotism, 
citizenship,  purity,  good  manners,  and  kindness 
to  animals  are  also  subjects  to  be  met  with  in 
curricula.  Such  courses  are  of  recent  origin,  and 
are  rapidly  multiplying  in  the  school  systems  of 
the  civilized  world.  It  is,  however,  already  felt 
that  these  separate  courses  require  co-ordination 
and  correlation,  and  that  individually  they  do  not 
supply  the  requisite  ethical  momentum  to  make 
the  lessons  effective  for  character-forming. 

(8)  Systematic  moral  instruction  means  direct 
or  separate  teaching,  where  the  whole  subject  is 
treated  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  exclude  systematic  treatment  of 
selected  subjects  ;  it  rather  presupposes  it,  just  as 
it  assumes  indirect  moral  instruction  and  the 
proper  organization  of  the  school  for  ethical  ends. 
Sucii  systematic  instruction — common  to  all  school 
subjects  from  the  beginning  of  school  life — alone 
provides  clear  and  comprehensive  ethical  ideas,  and 
covers  the  whole  field  of  right  doing.  The  other 
kinds  of  instruction  —  incidental,  indirect,  and 
direct — favour  particular  virtues  instead  of  virtue, 
and  cannot  do  justice  to  many  aspects  of  conduct 
which  may  require  detailed  treatment.  The  ethics 
of  home,  of  work,  of  the  proper  use  of  leisure,  of 
friendship,  and  of  much  else  could  only  in  this 
8j;stematic  way  be  adequately  and  usefully  dealt 
with.  Sole  reliance  on  the  other  methods — which 
is  never  the  case  with  any  other  school  subject — 
ar^es  an  unpedagogical  procedure  because  the 
children  do  not  correlate  what  they  hear  on  the 
various  occasions,  and  consequently  soon  forget  it. 
Accordingly,  systematic  moral  teaching,  for  the 
whole  of  the  school  period  and  in  agreement  with 
the  ordinary  pedagogic  principles,  is  bound  to 
come. 

Already  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Japan  possess  such 
teaching;  the  English  Board  of  Education  strongly  recom- 
mends It  In  its  Code  ;  many  British  colonies  and  over  fifty 
English  U>cal  Education  Authorities  provide  it ;  and  individual 
achools  and  systems  of  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
dsewhere  also  supply  such  teaching.  The  Ethical  Societies 
have  done  much  to  popularize  the  idea  of  courses  in  general 
morals  for  the  young,  and  the  English  Moral  Instruction  League 
is  almost  wholly  responsible  for  the  rapid  advance  made  in  this 
direction  in  England.'    See  Moral  Eduuatio.s  LBAorg. 

The  content  of  this  instruction  we  have  already 
outlined  in  speaking  of  the  aim  of  education  and 
of  home  education.  Its  tendency,  as  indicated  in 
those  passages,  will  be  to  produce  men  and  women 
whose  wills  are  good,  strong,  firm,  and  enlightened, 
men  and  women  inspired  by  the  widest  sympathies. 

1  For  full  details  regarding  Moral  Instruction  (theological  and 
non-theological)  in  eighteen  countries,  with  complete  syllabuses 
In  use  and  an  exhaustive  bibliography,  see  Oustav  Spillor,  lie- 
part  on  Moral  Instructimi  and  on  Moral  Traininn,  iiKH).  See 
also  Kara!  Inttruclion  in  EUmmtari/  Schools  in  knjland  and 
Halet,  A  Return  compiltd  from  OHicial  Dociimriils  by  H 
Johoioa,  Secretary  of  the  Moral  Instruction  Lea({ue,  1908. 


(9)  The  school  most  prepare  for  social  life ;  but 
what  is  to  be  done  if  the  social  life  of  the  present 
in  many  ways  discourages  right  conduct?  The 
answer  that  every  man  must  rise  above  circum- 
stance has  led  to  much  preaching  and  little  doing, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  ruled  out  of  conrt.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  that  for  one 
person  whom  nothing  daunts,  nineteen  are,  for 
good  or  evil,  sensibly  affected  by  their  environ- 
ment. Accordingly,  we  must  admit  that  home 
and  school  to-day  are  not  all-powerful,  and  cannot 
send  out  into  the  world  ideal  men  and  women,  or 
ensure  that  their  charges  will  not  morally  suffer 
when  plunge<l  into  the  whirling  stream  of  social 
life.  There  is  need,  therefore,  for  the  social  re- 
former, and  the  school  must  create  him.  Much, 
indeed,  in  the  school  itself  depends  on  the  spirit 
which  pervades  society  :  e.g.  scholars  are  herded 
together — 50,  60,  or  70  in  a  class — and  leave  school 
several  years  before  they  should,  and  teachers  are 
poorly  trained  and  ill  paid.  Probably,  imtil  the 
national  expenditure  on  education  is  at  least 
doubled,  the  school  will  not  be  able  to  grapple 
effectively  with  the  problems  it  has  to  face,  nor 
until  then  will  it  yield  a  '  high  rate  of  interest.' 

(10)  School  and  home. — A  child  well  brought  up 
at  home  is,  as  educationists  testify,'  an  excellent 
scholar,  for  such  a  child  eagerly  and  easily  learns. 
If  the  home  does  its  duty,  the  task  of  the  teacher 
is,  therefore,  incalculably  simplified.  In  fact,  if 
liome  education  approached  perfection,  school 
education  would  either  be  superfluous  or  follow 
lines  different  from  the  present  ones.  Well-bred 
children  would  possess  the  intellectual  virtues  (so 
far  as  the  stage  of  development  they  had  reached 
permitted)  which  the  school  is  now  inculcating 
with  infinite  pains  and  with  relatively  smaU 
success :  e.g.  careful  observing,  judging,  and 
generalizing,  a  good  memory,  and  vigorous  inde- 
pendent thinking ;  and  conciseness,  readiness, 
polish,  and  clearness  in  speech  and  writing.  They 
would  also  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  school 
virtues  of  punctuality,  regularity,  orderliness, 
neatness,  attentiveness,  industry,  and  courtesy  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  educational  methods  migiit 
demand  much  more  of  the  child — working  without 
supervision,  co-operating  with  other  children — 
making  the  influence  of  the  school  co-termlnous 
with  waking  existence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  school  would  not  feel  obliged  to  cram 
the  children  with  'necessary'  knowledge;  it 
would  chiefly  teach  them  how  to  learn,  and  the 
school's  work  it  would  mostly  leave  to  the  con- 
sultation of  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  maps, 
and  books  of  statistics  at  home  and  at  scliool ;  to 
observation,  experiments,  private  reflexion,  art 
galleries,  museums,  travel ;  and,  not  least,  to  the 
reading  and  the  study  of  the  great  literary, 
scientific,  and  philosophical  classics.  This  being 
the  relation  between  school  and  home,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  two  should  come  into  close  contact, 
and  even  be  co-ordinated. 

At  present,  in  spite  of  various  efforts,  the  school  has  succeeded 
only  to  an  insignificant  degree  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
home.  Parents  may  call  on  the  teacher  ;  they  are  occasionally 
invited  to  attend  lessons,  examinations,  and  festive  functions  ; 
they  receive  periodical  accounts  of  the  children's  progress  and 
conduct ;  they  are  asked  to  assist  the  children  with  their 
*  home  •  work,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  the  children's  school 
life ;  occasional  parents'  evenings  are  organized  ;  in  a  few  in- 
stances teachers  visit  the  parents  and  the  children,  and  also 
organize  the  children's  amusements  outside  school ;  and  in  rare 
cases  the  parents  of  the  scholars  are  asked  to  be  represented  on 
the  school's  committee  of  management.  Tlie  subject  of  the 
relation  between  school  and  home  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a  special  investiiration  being  undertaken  with  a  view  to 
making  far-reaching  proposals,  since  scarcely  anything  could  be 
of  such  advantage  to  the  school  as  that  the  pupils  should  have 

1 '  Little  difficulty  is  felt  in  securing  good  work  from  boys 
who  have  had  the  invaluable  advantage  of  a  good  home  traij]- 
ing '  (Collar  and  Orook,  SeJioot  Managrment  aiid  Methodt  of 
JnOruetion,  1900,  p.  63). 
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a  first-rate  home  education.  Among  the  objecta  more  particu- 
larly to  be  realized  is  the  professional  encouragement  of  home 
education  by  the  preparation  of  manuals,  by  the  holding  of 
classes  and  courses  of  lectures,  and  by  full  readiness  to  give 
counsel  and  assistance  to  parents.  Ultimately  the  Education 
Authorities  wil!  concern  themselves  probably  with  home  as  well 
as  with  school  education. 

(c)  Moral  education  of  adults. — Adult  life  offers 
a  number  of  special  moral  problems — the  question 
of  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  relation  of  superior  to 
subordinate,  of  partner  in  marriage,  and  of  parent, 
of  civic  responsibility,  of  influencing  others  by  our 
ideas  and  activities,  and  so  forth.  The  home  and 
the  school  may  develop  a  good  character  in  those 
they  have  charge  of,  but  this  character  is  likely 
to  deteriorate  markedly  wlien,  atlult  life  being 
reached,  tliere  is  no  inclination  to  continue  the 
education  received.  The  test  of  the  moral  man  as 
well  as  of  the  business  man  is  success  in  his  par- 
ticular sphere,  and  therefore  the  good  man  must 
ask  himself :  '  Does  every  one  who  knows  me,  near 
and  far,  think  that  I  am  all  that  I  should  be  ?  Is 
my  influence  on  all  those  I  come  in  contact  with, 
near  and  far,  a  beneficial  one?  Do  I  succeed  as 
partner  in  marriage,  as  parent,  as  employer  or 
employed,  in  friendship,  iu  social  intercourse,  and 
in  civic  life?  And  to  what  extent  do  I  succeed?' 
Experience  proves  that  these  searching  questions 
are  more  easily  put  than  satisfactorily  answered. 

Certain  reasons  for  this  relative  non-success  in 
life  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  We  do  not  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  others ;  passing  im- 
pressions and  feelings  dominate  us  instead  of  the 
broadest  considerations ;  we  are  unaware  of  the 
priceless  value  of  simple  living  and  cheerfulness, 
of  uprightness  and  devotion  to  the  common  good  ; 
and  we  make  innumerable  distinctions  between 
men,  when  one  undeviating  rule  —  to  assist  all 
according  to  their  need — should  be  followed.  Yet 
the  mere  being  conscious  and  convinced  of  these 
reasons  wUl  avail  little.  They  must  be  expanded 
in  a  series  of  works  which  show  tlie  way  to  act  in 
the  various  relationships  of  life.  We  shall  not, 
for  instance,  understand  others  by  earnestly  wish- 
ing to  understand  them,  or  live  the  simple  life 
without  knowing  in  what  it  consists.  Unfortun- 
ately, writers  on  ethics  have  not  generally  ap- 
preciated the  moral  difficulties  which  are  due  to 
painful  ignorance  of  details.  No  man  will  think 
of  telling  a  man,  '  Be  forthwith  a  musician  or 
poet '  ;  but  the  writings  of  ethical  thinkers  only 
too  often  imply  the  command,  '  Be  forthwith  a 
good  man.'  The  truth  is  that  the  good  life  is  a 
fine  art  which  requires  unceasing  study  and  prac- 
tice. The  Church,  Ethical  Societies,  and  similar 
organizations  have  sought,  with  comparatively 
little  success,  to  act  as  ethical  schools  for  adults, 
and  the  reading  of  the  great  moralists,  essayists, 
and  devotional  writers  (of  whom  we  cite  some 
below)  has  been  recommended  for  the  same  reason, 
and  wisely  ;  but  what  would  render  the  most  sig- 
nal service  would  be  scientific  manuals  on  right 
conduct,  dealing  fully  with  the  various  relation- 
ships of  life,  especially  if  these  manuals  were  used 
in  connexion  with  classes,  where  views  could  be 
exchanged  and  definite  advice  might  be  received. 
The  20th  century  needs  Doctors  of  Morals  as  well 
as  Doctors  of  Medicine.    Cf.  Ethical  Discipline. 

LrraRATURK.— <l)  School  Education:  Felix  Adler,  Moral 
Imtructiim  of  Children,  New  York,  1896;  Sophie  Bryant, 
The  Teaching  of  Morality  in  the  Family  and  the  School,  Lon- 
don, 1897;  F.  W.  Foerster,  Jugendlehre,  Berlin,  1904-8; 
F.  J.  Gould,  Life  and,  Manners,  London,  1006;  Edward 
Howard  Griggs,  Moral  Education  (with  bibliography).  New 
York,  1904  ;  J.  N.  Lamed,  A  Primer  of  Hight  and  Wrong, 
New  York,  1902  ;  Jules  Payot,  Cour«  de  morale,  Paris,  1900; 
Rudolph  Penzig,  Ernsts  Antworten  axif  Einderfragen,  Berlin, 
191)1 ;  M.  E.  Sadler  (editor).  Moral  Instruction  and  Trainini/ 
in  Schools  OKith  bibliography),  London,  1908  ;  Gastav  Spiller, 
Miport  on  Moral  Instruction  and  Moral  Training  in  ?Ji^jhteen 
Countries  (with  full  l)ibliogr,-iphy),  London,  1909,  also  Papers  on 
Marai  Education  annmunicated  (o  tlie  First   International 


Moral  Education  Congress,  London,  1908  ;  A.  J.  Waldegrave, 
A  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Moral  Lessons,  London,  1904. 

(2)  Self-EDvcatiox  :  Xenopbon's  Memorabilia;  Plato's  J!«- 
public ;  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics  ;  the  Greek  dramatists ; 
the  Analects  of  Confucius;  the  Buddhist  Suttas;  Cicero's  de 
O^ciii  ;  St.  Paul,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  Augus- 
tine's Confessions ;  Boethius'  Consolations  of  Philosophy ; 
&  Kempis'  The  Imitation  of  Christ ;  Luther's  Table  Talk  and 
Large  Catechism ;  Essays  of  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Emerson, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin ;  Taylor's  Holy  Living  ;  Seeley's  Ecce  Homo ; 
Gizycki's  Moratphilosophie,  etc.        GUSTAV  SpiLLEE. 

EDWARDS  AND  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
THEOLOGY.  — Jonathan  Edwards,  saint  and 
metaphysician,  revivalist  and  theologian,  stands 
out  as  the  one  figure  of  real  ^eatness  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  colonial  America.     Born,  bred, 

Eassing  his  whole  life  on  the  verge  of  civilization, 
e  has  made  his  voice  lieard  wherever  men  have 
busied  themselves  with  those  two  greatest  topics 
which  can  engage  human  thought-— God  and  the 
soul.  A  French  philosopher  of  scant  sympathy 
with  Edwards'  chief  concernment  writes  : ' 

'  There  are  few  names  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  have 
obtained  such  celebrity  as  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Critics 
and  historians  down  to  our  own  day  have  praised  in  dithy- 
rambic  terms  the  logical  vigour  and  the  constructive  powers  of 
a  writer  whom  they  hold  (as  is  done  by  Mackintosh,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Robert  Hall,  even  Fichte)  to  be  the  greatest  meta- 
physician America  has  yet  produced.  Who  knows,  they  have 
asked  themselves,  to  what  heights  this  original  genius  might 
have  risen,  if,  instead  of  being  born  in  a  half-savage  country, 
far  from  the  traditions  of  philosophy  and  science,  he  had 
appeared  rather  in  our  old  world,  and  there  received  the  direct 
impulse  of  the  modem  mind.  Perhaps  he  would  have  taken  a 
place  between  Leibniz  and  Kant  among  the  founders  of  im- 
mortal systems,  instead  of  the  work  he  has  left  reducing  itself 
to  a  subhme  and  barbarous  theology,  which  astonishes  our 
reason  and  outrages  our  heart,  the  object  of  at  once  our  horror 
and  admiration.' 

Edwards'  greatness  is  not,  however,  thus  merely 
conjectural.  He  was  no  '  mute,  inglorious  Milton,' 
but  the  most  articulate  of  men.  Nor  is  it  as  a 
metaphysician  that  he  makes  his  largest  claim 
upon  our  admiration,  subtle  metaphysician  as  he 
showed  himself  to  be.  His  ontological  specula- 
tions, on  which  his  title  to  recognition  as  a  meta- 
physician mainly  rests,  belong  to  his  extreme 
youth,  and  had  been  definitely  put  behind  him 
at  an  age  when  most  men  first  begin  to  probe  such 
problems.  It  was,  as  Lyon  indeed  suggests,  to 
theology  that  he  gave  his  mature  years  and  his 
most  prolonged  and  searching  thought,  especially 
to  the  problems  of  sin  and  salvation.  And  these 
problems  were  approached  by  him  not  as  purely 
theoretical,  but  as  mtensely  practical  ones.  There- 
fore he  was  a  man  of  action  as  truly  as  a  man  of 
thought,  and  powerfully  wrought  on  his  age,  set- 
ting at  work  energies  which  have  not  yet  spent 
their  force.  He  is  much  more  accurately  character- 
ized, therefore,  by  a  philosopher  of  our  own,  who 
is  as  little  in  sympathy,  however,  with  his  main 
interests  as  Lyon  himself.  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge 
says : ' 

'  He  was  distinctly  a  great  man.  He  did  not  merely  express 
the  thought  of  his  time  or  meet  It  simply  in  the  spirit  of  his 
tradition.  He  stemmed  it  and  moulded  it.  New  England 
thought  was  already  making  towards  that  colorless  theology 
which  marked  it  later.  That  he  checked.  It  was  decidedly 
Arminian.  He  made  it  Calvinistic  .  .  .  His  time  does  not 
explain  him.' 

Edwards  had  a  remarkable  philosophical  bent  j 
but  he  had  an  even  more  remarkable  sense  and 
taste  for  Divine  things  ;  and,  therefore  (so  Wood- 
bridge  concludes,  with  at  least  relative  justice), 
'  we  remember  him  not  as  the  greatest  of  American 
philosophers,  but  as  the  greatest  of  American 
Calvinists.' 

I.  The  period  of  Edwards' preparation.— It  was 
a  very  decadent  New  Enf,'lancl  into  which  Edwards 
wa.s  born,  on  5th  Oct.  1703.  The  religious  fervour 
which  the  Puritan  immigrants  had  brought  with 
them  into  the  New  World  had  not  been  able  to 

'  Georges  Lyon,  L'ld4aliame  enAngleterre  au  xviii'  tOele, 
Paris,  1888,  p.  40fl  f. 
2  The  Philosophical  Review,  xiii.  [1904)  106. 
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propagate  itself  unimpaired  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.    Already  in  1678,  Increase  Mather  had 
bewailed  that  '  the  body  of  the  risinc  generation 
is  a  poor,  perishing,  unconverted,  and  (except  the 
Lord  ponr  down  His  Spirit)  an  undone  genera- 
tion.' '    There  were  general  influences  operative 
throughout  Cliristendom  at  this  epoch,  depressing 
to  the  life  of  the  spirit,  which  were  not  unfelt  in 
New  England  ;  and  these  were  reinforced  there  by 
the  hardness  of  the  conditions  of  existence  in  a 
raw  land.     Everywhere  thinking  and  living  alike 
were  moving  on  a  lowered    plane;    not  merely 
spirituality  but  plain  morality  was  Buffering  some 
eclipse.     The  churches  felt  compelled  to  recede 
from  the  high  ideals  which  had  oeen  their  herit- 
age, and  were  introducing  into  their  membersliip 
and  admitting  to  their  mysteries  men  who,  though 
decent  in  life,  made  no  profession  of  a  change  of 
heart.     If  only  they  had  been  themselves   oap- 
tized,  they  were  encouraged  to  offer  their  chOdren 
for  baptism  (under  the  so-called  '  Half- Way  Cove- 
nant'), and  to  come  themselves  to  the  Table  of 
the  Lord  (conceived  as  a  '  converting  ordinance '). 
The   household    into  which  Edwards  was  bom, 
however,  not  only  protected  him  from  much  of 
the  evil  which  was  pervading   the   community, 
but  powerfullystimulated  his  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual life.     He  began  the  study  of  Latin  at  the 
age  of  six,  and  by  thirteen  had  acquired  a  respect- 
able knowledge  of  '  the  three  learned  languages ' 
which  at  the  time  formed  part  of  the  curricula  of 
the  colleges — Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.    Before 
he  had  completed  his  thirteenth  year  [Sept.  1716), 
he  entered  the  '  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut ' 
(afterwards   Yale    College).    During   his   second 
year  at  college  he  fell  in  with  Locke's  Essay  con- 
cerning Human   Understanding,  and   '  had  more 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  studying  it,'  he  tells 
us  himself,'  '  than  the  most  greedy  miser  in  gather- 
ing up  handfuls  of  silver  and  gold  from  some  new- 
discovered  treasure.'    He  graduated  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  1720,  when  he  was  just  short  of 
seventeen  years  of  age,  but  remained  at  college 
(as  the  custom  of  the  time  was)  two  years  longer 
(to  the  summer  of  1722)  for  the  study  of  Divinity. 
In  the  summer  of  1722  he  was  '  approbated '  to 
preach,  and  from  Aug.  1722  until  April  1723  he 
supplied  the  pulpit  of  a  little  knot  of  Presby- 
terians in  New  York  City.'    Returning  home,  he 
was  appointed  tutor  at  Yale  in  June  1724,  and 
filled  this  post  with  distinguished  ability,  during 
a  most  trying  period  in  the  life  of  the  college,  for 
the  next  two  years  (until  Sept.  1726).     His  resig- 
nation of  his  tutorship  was  occasioned  by  an  in- 
vitation to  become  the  colleague  and  successor  of 
his  grandfather,  Solomon  Stoddard,  in  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  church  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  where, 
accordingly,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  15th 
Feb.  1727. 

By  his  installation  at  Northampton,  Edwards' 
period  of  preparation  was  brought  to  a  close.  His 
preparation  had  been  remarkable,  both  intensively 
and  extensively.  Born  with  a  drog  of  ink  in  his 
veins,  Edwards  had  almost  from  infancy  held  a 
pen  in  his  hand.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  trace  out  on  paper  to  its  last 
consequence  every  fertile  thought  which  came  to 
him.  A_  number  of  the  early  products  of  his 
observation  r.nd  reflexion  have  been  preserved, 
revealing  a  precocity  which  is  almost  beyond 
belief. 

On  thi«  )p'ound,  indeed,  Lyon,  for  example,  refuses  to  believe 
In  their  genuineness.    It  is  futile  to  adduce  tlie  parallel  o(  a 

•  H.  M.  Dexter,  C<mgrtgeMoniUi*m  tn  iu  lAUratwe.  New 
York,  1880,  p.  476,  n.  86. 

'  Dwight's  Memoir,  prefixed  to  his  ed.  of  Edwards'  Works 
1. 80.  ' 

»  See  R  n.  Glllett,  Bitt.  qf  tht  PretbyUrian  ChurcK"  Phil- 
adelphia, 1804,  p.  88. 


Pascal,  he  declares ;  such  a  comparison  is  much  too  modest ; 
the  youn£[  Edwards  united  in  himself  many  rascals,  and,  b^  a 
double  miracle,  combined  with  them  ipfts  by  virtue  of  which 
he  tar  surpassed  a  Galileo  and  a  Newton  ;  what  we  are  asked 
to  believe  is  not  merely  that  as  a  boy  in  his  teens  he  worked 
out  independently  a  syeteni  of  metaphysics  closely  similar  to 
that  of  Berkeley,  but  that  he  anticipated  most  of  the  scientific 
discoveries  which  constitute  the  glory  of  the  succeeding 
century.  • 

It  is  well  to  recognize  that  Lyon  has  permitted  himself  some 
slight  exaggeration  in  stating  his  case,  for  the  renewed  ex- 
amination of  the  MS3  which  he,  and,  following  biro,  A.  V.  G. 
Allen  asked  for,  iias  fully  vindicated  the  youthful  origin  of 
these  discussions.i  There  is,  for  instance,  a  bantering  letter 
on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  full  of  marks  of  immaturity, 
no  doubt,  but  equally  full  of  the  signs  of  promise,  which  was 
written  in  1714-1716,  when  Edwards  was  ten  years  old.  There 
are  some  very  acute  observations  on  the  behaviour  of  spiders 
in  spinning  their  webs  which  anticipate  the  results  of  modern 
investigation, 2  and  which  cannot  have  been  written  later  than 
his  thirteenth  year.  There  are,  above  all,  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions of  *  Being,'  '  Atoms,'  and  *  Prejudices  of  Imagination,' 
written  at  least  as  early  as  his  junior  year  at  college,  that  is  to 
say,  his  sixteenth  year,  in  which  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  Idealistic  philosophy  are  fully  set  out.  And,  besides 
numerous  other  discussions  following  out  these  views,  there  is 
a  long  series  of  notes  on  natural  science,  filled  with  acute  sug- 
gestions, which  must  belong  to  his  Yale  period.  It  is  all,  no 
doubt,  very  remarkable.  But  this  only  shows  that  Edwards 
was  a  rer^  remarluble  youth. 

It  is  in  these  youthful  writings  that  Edwards 
propounds  his  spiritualistic  nietaphjjrsics,  and  it  is 
chiefly  on  the  strength  of  them  that  he  holds  a 
place  in  our  histories  of  philosophy.  His  whole 
system  is  already  present  in  substance  in  the 
essay  '  Of  Being,'  which  was  written  before  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  And,  though  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  renounced  the 
opinions  set  forth  in  these  youthful  discussions — 
there  are,  on  the  contrary,  occasional  suggestions, 
even  in  his  latest  writings,  that  they  still  lurked 
at  the  back  of  his  brain — he  never  formally  reverts 
to  them  subsequently  to  his  Yale  period  (up  to 
1727).'  His  engagement  with  such  topics  belongs, 
therefore,  distinctively  to  his  formative  period, 
before  he  became  engrossed  with  the  duties  of  the 
active  ministry  and  the  lines  of  thought  more  im- 
mediately called  into  exercise  by  them.  In  these 
early  years,  certainly  independently  of  Berkeley,* 
and  apparently  with  no  suggestion  from  outside 
beyond  what  might  be  derived  from  Newton's 
explanations  of  light  and  colour,  and  Locke's 
treatment  of  sensation  as  the  source  of  ideas,  he 
worked  out  for  himself  a  complete  system  of 
Idealism,  which  trembled  indeed  on  the  brink  of 
mere  phenomenalism,  and  might  have  betrayed 
him  into  Pantheism  save  for  the  intensity  of  hia 
perception  of  the  living  God.  '  Speaking  most 
strictly,' he  declares,  '  there  is  no  proper  substance 
but  God  Himself.'  The  universe  exists  'nowhere 
but  in  the  Divine  mind.'  Whether  this  is  true 
'  with  respect  to  bodies  only,'  or  of  finite  spirits  as 
well,  he  seems  at  first  to  have  wavered  ;  ultunately 
he  came  to  the  more  inclusive  opinion. 

He  could  write  of  the  rise  of  a  new  thought ;  *  If  we  mean 
that  there  is  some  substance  besides  that  thought,  that  brings 
that  thought  forth  ;  if  it  be  God,  I  acknowledge  it,  but  if  there 
be  meant  some  thing  else  that  has  no  properties,  it  seems  to  me 
absurd.' '  Of  '  all  dependent  existence  whatever '  he  comes  at 
last  to  affirm  that  it  is  *  in  a  constant  flux,'  '  renewed  ever}* 
moment,  as  the  colours  of  bodies  are  every  moment  by  the 
light  that  shines  upon  tlicm  ;  and  all  is  constantly  proceeding 
from  God,  as  licht  from  the  sun.'"  He  did  not  mean  by  this, 
however,  to  sublimate  the  universe  into  'shadows.'  He  was 
only  attempting  to  declare  that  it  has  no  other  substrate  but 
God:  that  ito  reality  and  persistence  are  grounded,  not  in 

1  See  esp.  Egbert  G.  Smyth,  Proc.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soe.,  2Srd 
Oct.  190S,  '  Some  Early  Writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  1714- 
1726' ;  also  AJTh  1.  [1897J  9.')1 ;  cf.  H.  N.  Gardiner,  Jonathan 
Edwards :  a  Retrospect,  1001. 

»  On  these  observations,  see  Egbert  0.  Smyth,  The  Andoner 
Review,  Jan.  1890  ;  and  Henry  0.  McOook,  PRR,  July  1890. 

>  Of.  President  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Edicards  Memorial,  Boston, 
1870,  pp.  82-33  ;  and  E.  O.  Smyth,  Proe.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soe., 
23rd  Oct.  1906,  p.  23  ;  H.  N.  Gardiner,  p.  117. 

<So  E.  O.  Smyth  and  11.  N.  Gardiner,  loee.  eitt.;  it  is  now 
known  that  he  had  not  read  Berkeley  before  1780  (Dexter, 
Some  MS.1  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  below). 

5  Dwight's  Memoir,  i.  713,  48  ;  AJTh  i.  967. 

•  Original  Sin  (Works,  4  toL  ed..  New  York,  1886,  U.  4M)k 
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ties,  but  in  the  'infinitely  exact  and  precise  Divine  idea, 
together  with  an  answerable,  perfectly  exact,  precise,  and 
stable  will,  with  respect  to  corresponding  communications  to 
created  minds  and  effects  on  their  minds.'  ^  He  is  engaeed,  in 
other  words,  in  a  purely  ontological  investigation,  and  his  con- 
tention is  merely  that  God  is  the  ccmtinuum  of  all  finite  exist- 
ence. He  is  as  far  ud  possible  from  denying  the  reality  or 
persistence  of  these  finite  existences  ;  they  are  to  him  real 
'creations,'  because  they  represent  a  fixed  purpose  and  an 
established  constitution  of  God.^ 

Edwards  was  not  so  absorbed  in  such  specula- 
tions as  to  neglect  the  needs  of  his  spirit.   Through- 
out all  these  formative  years  he  remained  first  of 
all  a  man  of  religion.     He  had  been  the  subject 
of  deep  religious  impressions  from  his  earliest  boy- 
hood, and  he  gave  himself,  during  this  period  of 
preparation,  to  the  most  assiduous  and  intense 
cultivation  of  his  religious  nature.     '  I  made  seek- 
ing my  salvation,'  he  himself  tells  us,  '  the  main 
business  of  my  life.' »    But  about  the  time  of  his 
graduation  (1720)  a  change  came  over  hiui,  which 
relieved  the  strain  of  his  inward  distress.     From 
his  childhood,  his  mind  had  revolted  against  the 
sovereignty  of  God  :   '  it  used   to  appear  like  a 
horrible  doctrine  to  me.'     Now  all  this  passed 
unobservedly  away ;  and  gradually,  by  a  process 
he  could  not  trace,  this  very  doctrine  came  to  be 
not  merely  a  matter  of  course  to  him  but  a  matter 
of  rejoicing  :   '  The  doctrine  has  often  appeared 
exceedingly  pleasant,  bright,  and  sweet ;  absolute 
sovereignty  is  what  I  love  to  ascribe  to  God.'   One 
day  he  was  reading  1  Ti  1"  '  Now  unto  the  King, 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  Goa, 
be  honour  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen,' 
and,  as  he  read,  '  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being '  took  possession  of  him,  '  a  new  sense,  quite 
diflerent  from  anything  he  ever  experienced   be- 
fore.' He  longed  to  be  '  rapt  up  to  Him  in  heaven, 
and  be,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  in  Him  for  ever.'* 
From  that  moment  his  understanding  of  Divine 
things  increased,  and  his  enjoyment  of  God  grew. 
There  were,   no  doubt,   intervals  of    depression. 
But,  on  the  whole,  his  progress  was  steadily  up- 
wards and  his  consecration  more  and  more  com- 
plete.    It  was  tills  devout  young  man,  with  the 
Joy  of  the  Lord  in  his  heart,  who  turned  his  back 
in   the    early  months    of    1727  on    his    brilliant 
academic  life  and  laid  aside  for  ever  his  philo- 
sophical .speculations,  to  take  up  the  work  of  a 
pastor  at  Nortliampton. 

2.  Edwards  the  pastor.— Edwards  was  ordained 
co-pastor  witli  his  grandfather  on  15th  Feb.  1727, 
and  on  the  latter's  death,  two  years  later,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sole  charge  of  the  parish.  North- 
ampton was  relatively  a  very  important  place.  It 
was  the  couuty  town,  and  nearly  half  of  the  area 
of  the  province  lay  within  the  county.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  sort  of  little  local  capital,  and  its 
people  prided  themselves  on  their  culture,  energy, 
and  independence  of  mind.  There  was  but  the 
one  church  in  the  town,  and  it  was  probably  tlie 
largest  and  most  influential  in  the  province,  out- 
side of  Boston.  It  was  not  united  in  sentiment, 
being  often  torn  with  factional  disputes.  But, 
under  the  strong  preaching  of  Solomon  Stoddard, 
it  had  been  repeatedly  visited  with  revivals. 
These  periods  of  awakening  continued  at  intervals 
during  Edwards'  pastorate;  the  church  became 
famous  for  them,  and  its  membership  was  filled 
up  by  them.  At  one  time  the  membership  num- 
bered 620,  and  included  nearly  the  entire  adult 
population  of  the  town.  .Stoddard  had  been  the 
I  Dwight,  i.  674. 

*2?  Edwards'  early  Idealism,  see  esp.  Egbert  C.  Smyth, 
AJTh  i.  »e9-960  ;  O.  P.  Fisher,  Diiauiiaru  in  Hitt.  and  Theol. 
a»-«);  H.  N.  Gardiner,  116-160;  J.  H.  MacCrackcn,  'The 
Sources  of  Jonathan  Edwards'  Idealism,'  in  the  Philomphicat 
RnUv>,  xi.  (1902J  2611.;  also  O.  Lyon,  loc.  cit.;  and  1.  W. 
Riley,  Atnerican  PhUotophy :  The  tarly  Schools,  New  York, 

»  Dwight.  L  69.  4  /ft.  eo. 


protagonist  for  the  laxer  views  of  admission  to 
Church-ordinances,  and  early  in  the  century  had 
introduced  into  the  Northampton  church  the 
practice  of  opening  the  Lord's  Supper  to  those  who 
made  no  profession  of  conversion.  In  this  practice 
Edwards  at  first  acquiesced ;  but,  becoming  con- 
vinced that  it  was  wrong,  sought  after  a  while  to 
correct  it,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  him- 
self. Meanwhile  it  had  given  to  the  membership 
of  the  church  something  of  the  character  of  a 
mixed  multitude,  which  the  circumstance  that 
large  numbers  of  them  had  been  introduced  in 
the  religious  excitement  of  revivals  had  tended  to 
increase. 

To  the  pastoral  care  of  this  important  congrega- 
tion, Edwards  gave  himself  with  single-hearted 
devotion.  Assiduous  house-to-house  visitation  did 
not,  it  is  true,  form  part  of  his  plan  of  work  ;  but 
this  did  not  ar^'ue  carelessness  or  neglect ;  it  was 
in  accordance  with  his  deliberate  judgment  of  his 
special  gifts  and  fitnesses.  And,  if  he  did  not  go 
to  his  people  in  their  homes,  save  at  the  call  of 
illness  or  special  need,  he  encouraged  them  to 
come  freely  to  him,  and  grudged  neither  time  nor 
labour  in  meeting  their  individual  requirements. 
He  remained,  of  course,  also  a  student,  spending 
ordinarily  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  daily  in 
his  study.  This  work  did  not  separate  itself  from, 
but  was  kept  strictly  subsidiary  to,  his  pastoral 
service.  Not  only  had  he  turned  his  back  de- 
finitely on  the  purely  academic  speculations  which 
had  engaged  him  so  deeply  at  Yale,  but  he  pro- 
duced no  purely  theological  works  during  the 
whole  of  his  twenty-three  years'  pastorate  at 
Northampton.  His  publications  during  this  period, 
besides  sermons,  consisted  only  of  treatises  in 
practical  Divinity.  They  deal  principally  with 
problems  raised  by  the  great  religious  awakenings 
in  which  his  preaching  was  fruitful. 

Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Narrative  of  Surpriting  Con- 
veraiom,  published  in  1736,  the  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of 
Religion  >n  New  England  in  nw,  published  in  1742,  and  that 
very  searohinf;  study  of  the  movements  of  the  human  soul 
under  the  excitement  of  religious  motives  called  A  Treatise 
concerning  Religious  Affections,  published  in  1746.  Then 
there  is  the  Umnble  Atumpl  to  Promote  Explicit  Agreement 
and  Visible  Union  of  tiod's  People  in  Extraordinary  Prayer 
for  the  Revival  of  Reliyion,  etc.,  published  in  1749,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  and  the  brief  Account  of  the  Life  of 
the  Rev.  David  Brainerd,  published  in  the  same  year.  There 
remains  only  the  Bumble  In^iry  into  the  Rules  of  the  Word 
of  God,  concerning  the  Qualifications  requisite  to  a  Complete 
Standing  in  Full  Communion  in  the  Visible  Church  of  God 
published  in  1749,  along  with  which  should  be  mentioned  the 
defence  of  its  positions  against  Solomon  Williams,  entitled 
Misrepresentations  Corrected  and  Truth  Vindicated,  although 
this  was  not  published  until  somewhat  later  (l'?62).  No  doubt 
there  was  much  more  than  this  written  during  these  score  or 
more  of  years,  for  Edwards  was  continually  adding  to  the  mass 
of  his  manuscript  treasures  ;  and  some  of  these  voluminous 
'observations'  have  since  been  put  into  print,  although  the 
greater  part  of  them  remain  yet  in  the  notebooks  where  ha 
wrote  them. 

It  was  in  hS  sermons  that  Edwards'  studies  bore 
their  richest  fruit.  He  did  not  spare  himself  in 
his  public  instruction.  He  not  only  faithfully 
filled  the  regular  appointments  of  the  church,  but 
freely  undertook  special  discourses  and  lectures, 
and  during  times  of  '  attention  to  religion '  went 
frequently  to  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  churches. 
Prom  the  first  he  was  recognized  as  a  remarkable 
preacher,  as  arresting  and  awakening  as  he  was 
instructive.  Filled  himself  with  the  profoundest 
sense  of  the  heinousness  of  sin,  as  an  ofl'ence 
against  the  majesty  of  God  and  an  outrage  of  His 
love,  he  set  himself  to  arouse  his  hearers  to  some 
realization  of  the  horror  of  their  condition  as  ob- 
jects of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  of  the  incred- 
ible goodness  of  Gocl  in  intervening  for  their 
salvation.  Side  by  side  with  the  most  moving 
portrayal  of  God's  love  in  Christ,  and  of  the 
blessedness  of  communion  with  Him,  he  therefore 
set,  with  the  most  startling  effect,  equally  vivid 
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pictures  of  the  dangers  of  unforgiven  sin  and  tlie 
terrors  of  the  lost  estate.  The  effect  of  sucli 
preaching,  delivered  with  the  force  of  the  sincerest 
conviction,  was  overwhelming.  A  great  awaken- 
ing began  in  the  church  at  the  end  of  1735,  in 
wEich  more  than  300  converts  were  gathered  in,' 
and  which  extended  throughout  the  churches  of 
the  Connecticut  valley.  In  connexion  with  a  visit 
from  Whitefield  in  1740  another  wave  of  religious 
fervour  was  started,  which  did  not  spend  its  force 
until  it  covered  the  whole  land.  No  one  could 
recognize  more  fully  than  Edwards  the  evil  that 
mixes  with  the  good  in  such  seasons  of  religious 
excitement.  He  diligently  sought  to  curb  ex- 
cesses, and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  separate  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  But  no  one  could  protest 
more  strongly  against  casting  out  the  wheat  with 
the  chaff'.  He  subjected  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
revivals  in  which  he  participated  to  the  most 
searching  analytical  study ;  and,  while  sadly 
acknowledging  that  much  self-deception  was  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  rein  could  only  too  readily  be 
given  to  false  '  enthusiasm,'  he  earnestly  contended 
that  a  genuine  work  of  grace  might  find  expression 
in  mental  and  even  physical  excitement.  It  was 
one  of  the  incidental  fruits  of  these  revivals 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  to  the  world  in 
a  series  of  studies  perhaps  the  most  thorough 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  religious  excite- 
ment it  has  yet  received,  and  certainly,  in  his 
great  treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections,  one  of 
the  most  complete  systems  of  what  has  been  strik- 
ingly called  '  spiritual  diagnostics '  it  possesses. 

For  twenty-three  years  Edwards  pursued  his 
fruitful  ministry  at  Northampton ;  under  his  guid- 
ance the  church  became  a  city  set  on  a  hill  to  which 
all  eyes  were  turned.  But  in  the  reaction  from  the 
revival  of  1740-1742  conditions  arose  which  caused 
him  great  searchings  of  heart,  and  led  ultimately 
to  his  separation  firom  his  congregation.  In  this 
revival,  practically  the  whole  adult  population 
of  the  town  was  Drought  into  the  church ;  they 
were  admitted  under  the  excitement  of  the  time 
and  under  a  ruling  introduced  as  long  before  as 
1704  by  Stoddard,  which  looked  upon  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  church,  including  the  Lord's 
Supper,  as  '  converting  ordinances,'  not  presup- 
posing, but  adapted  to  bring  about,  a  change  of 
heart.  As  time  passed,  it  became  evident  enough 
that  a  considerable  body  of  the  existing  member- 
ship of  the  church  had  not  experienced  that  change 
of  heart  by  which  alone  they  could  be  constituted 
Christians,  and  indeed  they  made  no  claim  to  have 
done  so.  On  giving  serious  study  to  the  question 
for  himself,  Edwards  became  convinced  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  Lord's  Supper  could  properly  be 
allowed  only  to  those  professing  real '  conversion.' 
It  was  his  duty  as  pastor  and  guide  of  his  people 
to  guard  the  Lord's  Table  from  profanation,  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  leave  unperformed  a  duty 
dearly  perceived.  Two  obvious  measures  presented 
themselves  to  him — unworthy  members  of  the 
church  must  be  exscinded  by  discipline,  and  greater 
care  must  be  exercised  in  receiving  new  applicants 
for  membership.  No  doubt  discipline  was  among 
the  functions  which  the  Church  claimed  to  exer- 
cise ;  but  the  practice  of  it  had  fallen  much  into 
decay  as  a  sequence  to  the  lowered  conception 
which  had  come  to  be  entertained  of  the  require- 
ments for  church  membership.  The  door  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  formally  set  wide  open ;  and  this  loose 
policy  had  been  persisted  in  for  half  a  century, 
and  had  become  traditional.  What  Edwards  felt 
himself  compelled  to  undertake,  it  will  be  seen, 

'  More  than  650  members  were  added  to  the  church  at  North- 
amptOD  dorinir  Edwards'  pastorate  (see  Solomon  Olark,  Hittor. 
Catalogue  oj  Sorthampton  Firtt  Church,  IMl,  pp.  40-47). 


was  a  return  in  theory  and  practice  to  the  original 
platform  of  the  Congregational  churches,  which 
conceived  the  Church  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  words,  'a  company  of  saints  by  calling,' 
among  whom  there  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
nothing  that  was  not  clean.'  This,  which  should 
have  been  his  strength,  and  which  ultimately  gave 
the  victory  to  the  movement  which  he  inaugurated 
throughout  the  churches  of  New  England,"  was  in 
his  own  personal  case  his  weakness.  It  cave  a 
radical  appearance  to  the  reforms  which  lie  ad- 
vocated, wnich  he  himself  was  far  from  giving  to 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  controversy  regarding  a  ca.se  of  discipline, 
which  emerged  in  1744,  or  the  subsequent  difficul- 
ties (1748-9)  regarding  the  conditions  of  admission 
to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  result  was  that,  after  a 
sharp  contest  running  through  two  years,  Edwards 
was  dismissed  from  his  pastorate  on  22nd  June  1750. 
3.  Edwards  the  theoloeian. — By  his  dismissal 
from  his  church  at  Northampton,  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year,  the  second  period  of  Edwards'  life 
— the  period  of  strenuous  pastoral  labour — was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close.  After  a  few  months 
he  removed  to  the  little  frontier  hamlet  (there 
were  only  twelve  white  families  resident  there) 
of  Stockbridge,  as  missionary  of  the  'Society  in 
London  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Parts  Adjacent'  to  the  Housatonic 
Indians  gathered  there,  and  as  pastor  of  the  little 
cliurch  of  white  settlers.  In  this  exile  he  hoped  to 
find  leisure  to  write,  in  defence  of  the  Calvinistic 
system  against  the  rampant  '  ArminianLsm '  of  the 
day,  the  works  which  he  had  long  had  in  contem- 
plation, and  for  which  he  had  made  large  prepara- 
tion. Peace  and  quiet  he  did  not  find ;  he  was 
embroiled  from  the  first  in  a  trying  struggle 
against  the  greed  and  corruption  or  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  funds  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians.  But  he  made,  if  he  could  not  find,  the 
requisite  leisure.  It  was  at  Stockbridge  that  he 
wrote  the  treatises  on  which  his  fame  as  a  theo- 
logian chiefly  rests  :  the  great  works  on  the  Will 
(written  in  1753,  published  in  1754),  and  Original 
Sin  (in  the  press  when  he  died,  1758),  the  striking 
essays  on  The  End  for  which  God  created  the  World, 
and  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue  (published  1768, 
after  his  death),  and  the  unfinished  History  of 
Redemption  (publ.  1772).  No  doubt  he  utilized 
for  these  works  material  previously  collected.  He 
lived  practically  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  written  matter 
— his  'best  thoughts,'  as  it  has  been  felicitously 
called.  The  work  on  the  Will,  indeed,  had  itself 
been  long  on  the  stocks.  We  find  him  making 
diligent  studies  for  it  already  at  the  opening  of 
1747  ; '  and,  though'  his  work  on  it  was  repeatedly 
interrupted  for  long  intervals,*  he  tells  us  that 
before  ne  left  Northampton  he  'had  made  con- 
siderable preparation  and  was  deeply  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  design.''  The  rapid  com- 
pletion of  the  book  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
in  1753  was  not,  therefore,  so  wonderful  a  feat  as 
it  might  otherwise  appear.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
seven  years  at  Stockbridge  which  deserve  to  be 
called  the  fruitful  years  of  Edwards'  theological 

1  According  to  the  organic  law  of  the  Congregational  churches 
(the  Cambridge  Platform),  '  saints  by  calliji({ '  arc  '  such  as  have 
not  only  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  ai-e  free  from  gross  and  open  scandals,  but  also  do,  together 
with  the  profession  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  walk  in 
blameless  obedience  to  the  word.' 

2  Of.  H.  N.  Gardiner,  Selected  Semumt,  p.  icil. 

'  Letter  to  Joseph  Bellamy,  15th  Jan.  1747,  printed  by  F.  B. 
Dexter,  The  MSS  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (reprinted  from  the 
Proc.  0/  Mass.  Hik,  Soc..  Mar.  1901),  p.  18 ;  letter  to  John 
Erskine,  22nd  Jan.  1747,  reconstructed  by  Dwight,  i.  240-260, 
but  since  come  to  light  (Exercises  Commemoratimi  the  I'tco- 
Uundredlh  Anniversary  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  held  at  And- 
aver  Theological  Seminarp,  p.  03  of  the  Appendix). 

*  Dwight,  L  251,  270,  411.  >  ill.  506,  532,  537. 
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work.  Thej  were  interrupted  in  tlie  autumn  of 
1757  by  an  invitation  to  liim  to  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton, 
in  succession  to  his  son-in-law,  Aaron  Burr.  It 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  accepted  this 
call ;  it  seemed  to  him  to  threaten  the  prevention 
of  what  he  had  thought  to  make  his  life-work^ 
the  preparation,  to  wit,  of  a  series  of  volumes  on 
all  the  several  parts  of  the  Arminian  controversy.  ^ 
But  the  college  at  Princeton,  which  had  been 
founded  and  thus  far  carried  on  by  men  whose 
sympathies  were  witli  the  warm-hearted,  revival- 
istic  piety  to  which  his  own  life  liad  been  dedi- 
cated, had  claims  upon  him  which  he  could  not 
disown.  On  the  advice  of  a  council  of  his  friends, " 
therefore,  he  accepted  the  call  and  removed  to 
Princeton  to  take  up  his  new  duties,  in  January 
1758.  There  he  was  inoculated  for  smallpox  on 
13th  Feb.,  and  died  of  this  disease  on  27th  March 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  peculiarity  of  Edwards'  theological  work  is 
due  to  the  union  in  it  of  the  richest  religious  senti- 
ment with  the  highest  intellectual  powers.  He 
was  first  of  all  a  man  of  faith,  and  it  is  this  that 
gives  its  character  to  his  whole  life  and  all  its 
products ;  but  his  strong  religious  feeling  had  at 
its  disposal  a  mental  force  and  logical  acuteness  of 
the  first  order  ;  he  was  at  once  deeply  emotional, 
and,  as  Ezra  Stiles  called  him,  a  'strong  reasoner.' 
His  analytical  subtlety  has  probably  never  been 
surpassed  ;  but  with  it  was  combined  a  broad  grasp 
of  religious  truth  which  enabled  him  to  see  it  a*-  a 
whole,  and  to  deal  with  its  several  parts  without 
exaggeration  and  with  a  sense  of  their  relations  in 
the  system.  The  system  to  which  he  gave  his 
sincere  adhesion,  and  to  the  defence  of  which, 
against  the  tendencies  which  were  in  his  daj 
threatening  to  undermine  it,  he  consecrated  all  his 
powers,  was  simply  Calvinism.  From  this  system 
as  it  had  been  expounded  by  its  chief  representa- 
tives he  did  not  consciously  depart  in  any  of  its 
constitutive  elements.  The  breadth  and  particu- 
larity of  his  acquaintance  with  it  in  its  classical 
expounders,  and  the  completeness  of  his  adoption 
of  it  in  his  own  thought,  are  frequently  under- 
estimated. There  is  a  true  sense  in  which  he  was 
a  man  of  thought  rather  than  of  learning.  There 
were  no  great  libraries  accessible  in  Western 
Massachusetts  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
His  native  disposition  to  reason  out  for  himself  the 
subjects  which  were  presented  to  his  thought  was 
reinforced  by  his  habits  of  study ;  it  was  his 
custom  to  develop  on  paper,  to  its  furthest  logical 
consequences,  every  topic  of  importance  to  which 
his  attention  was  directed.  He  lived  in  the  '  age 
of  reason,'  and  was  in  this  respect  a  true  child  of 
his  time.'  In  the  task  which  he  undertook, 
furthermore,  an  appeal  to  authority  would  have 
been  useless  ;  it  was  uniquely  to  the  court  of  reason 
that  he  could  hale  the  adversaries  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  system.  Accordingly  it  is  only  in  his  more 
didactic — as  distinguislied  from  controversial — 
treatise  on  Religious  Affections,  that  Edwards  cites 
with  any  frequency  earlier  writers  in  support  of 
his  positions.  The  reader  must  guard  himself, 
however,  from  the  illusion  that  Edwards  was  not 
him.self  conscious  of  the  support  of  earlier  writers 
beneath  him.*  His  acquaintance  with  the  masters 
of  the  system  of  thought  he  was  defending,  for 

'  Dwight,  i.  261. 

>  I>«ij{ht(i.  676)  was  not  able  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  council :  Ezra  Stiles,  Diaiy,  New  York,  1001, 
Ui.  4,  supplies  interesting  details. 

*  Cf.  tne  discussion  of  Edwards'  'rationalism,'  by  Jan  Ridder- 
bos,  De  Theologie  van  Jonathan  Edwards,  SlO-.'ilS. 

*  Hopkins  tells  us  that '  he  harl  an  enonnous  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  spared  no  cost  or  pains.  He 
read  alt  the  hooks,  especially  books  treating  of  theology,  that 
he  could  jirocure,  from  which  he  could  hope  to  derive  any 
asaistaoce  in  the  discovery  of  truth.'    Fro»A  his  youth  up,  how- 
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example,  was  wide  and  minute.  Amesius  and 
WoUebius  had  been  his  text- books  at  college.  The 
well-selected  library  at  Yale,  we  may  be  sure,  had 
been  thoroughly  explored  by  him  ;  at  the  close  of 
his  divinity  studies,  he  speaks  of  the  reading  of 
'  doctrinal  books  or  books  of  controversy '  as  if  it 
were  part  of  his  daily  business.'  As  would  have 
been  expected,  he  fed  himself  on  the  great  Puritan 
divines,  and  formed  not  merely  his  thought  but  his 
life  upon  them.  We  find  him  in  his  youth,  for 
instance,  diligently  using  Manton's  Sermons  on  the 
119th  Psalm  as  a  spiritual  guide ;  and  in  his  rare 
allusions  to  authorities  in  his  works,  he  betrays 
familiarity  with  such  writers  as  William  Perkins, 
John  Preston,  Thomas  Blake,  Anthony  Burgess, 
Stephen  Chamock,  John  Flavel,  Theophilus  Gale, 
Thomas  Goodwin,  John  Owen,  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford, Thomas  Shephard,  Richard  Sibbes,  John 
Smith  the  Platonist,  and  Samuel  Clark  the  Arian. 
Even  his  contemporaries  he  knew  and  estimated  at 
their  true  values :  Isaac  Watts  and  Philip  Dodd- 
ridge as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  also  Thomas 
Boston,  the  scheme  of  thought  of  whose  View  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  he  confessed  he  did  not  under- 
stand, but  whose  Fourfold  State  of  Man  he  'liked 
exceedingly  well.'"  ifis  Calvin  he  certainly  knew 
thoroughly,  though  he  would  not  swear  in  his 
words  ; '  and  also  his  Turretin,  whom  he  speaks  of 
as  '  the  great  Turretine ' ;  *  while  van  Mastricht  he 
declares  'much  better'  than  even  Turretin,  'or,' 
he  adds  with  some  fervour,  '  than  any  other  book 
in  the  world  excepting  the  Bible,  in  my  opinion.'" 
The  close  agreement  of  his  teaching  with  that  of 
the  best  esteemed  Calvinistio  divines  is,  therefore, 
both  conscious  and  deliberate ;  his  omission  to 
appeal  to  them  does  not  argue  either  ignorance  or 
contempt ;  it  is  incident  to  his  habitual  manner 
and  to  the  special  task  he  was  prosecuting.  In 
point  of  fact,  what  he  teaches  is  just  the  '  standard ' 
Calvinism  in  its  completeness. 

As  an  independent  thinker,  he  is,  of  course,  not 
without  his  individualisms,  and  that  in  concejition 
no  less  than  in  expression.  His  explanation  of  the 
identity  of  the  human  race  with  its  Head,  founded 
as  it  is  on  a  doctrine  of  personal  identity  which 
reduces  it  to  an  'arbitrary  constitution'  of  God, 
binding  its  successive  moments  together,  is  pecu- 
liar to  himself."  In  answering  objections  to  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  he  appeals  at  one  point  to 
Stapfer,  and  speaks,  after  him,  in  the  language  of 
that  form  of  doctrine  known  as  '  mediate  imputa- 
tion.'' But  this  is  only  in  order  to  illustrate  his 
own  view  that  all  mankind  are  one  as  truly  as  and 
by  the  same  kind  of  Divine  constitution  that  an 
individual  life  is  one  in  its  consecutive  moments. 
Even  in  tliis  immediate  context  he  does  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  'mediate  imputation,'  insisting 
rather  that,  Adam  and  his  posterity  being  in  the 
strictest  sense  one,  in  them  no  le.ss  than  in  him 
'  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a  de- 
praved disposition '  cannot  at  all  be  distinguished 
from  '  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin ' ;  and  elsewhere 
throughout  tlie  treatise  he  speaks  in  the  terms  of 
the  common  Calvinistic  doctrine.  His  most  marked 
individualism,  however,  lay  in  the  region  of  philo- 
sophy rather  than  of  theology.  In  an  essay  on 
2'he  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  he  develops,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  view  that  all  virtue  may  be  reduced 
ultimately  to  self-love,  an  eccentric  theory  of  virtue 

ever,  he  disliked  a  display  of  learning.  In  his  earliest  maxims, 
by  the  side  of  '  Let  much  modesty  be  seen  in  the  style,'  he  sets 
this  other  :  •  Let  it  not  look  as  if  1  was  much  read,  or  was  con- 
versant with  books,  or  with  the  learned  world '  (Dwight,  i.  41  f.). 
1  Dwight,  i.  93.  2  lb.  242. 

3  Preface  to  the  treatise  on  the  Will,  Dwight,  li.  13. 

4  Works,  New  York  ed.  1866,  iii.  123. 

5  Letter  to  Joseph  Bellamy,  16th  Jan.  1747,  printed  by  P.  B. 
Dexter,  13. 

«  Works,  4  vol.  ed.,  ii.  486  IT. ;  Dwight,  li.  666  f. 
'  Works,  4  vol.  ed.,  ii.  483  f. ;  Dwight,  ii.  644. 
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as  consisting  in  love  to  being  in  general.  But  of 
this  again  \s'e  hear  nothing  clsewliere  in  his  works, 
though  it  bcoAnie  germinal  for  tlio  New  England 
theology  of  the  next  ago.  Such  individualisnia  in 
any  case  are  in  no  way  characteristic  of  his  teach- 
ing. He  strove  after  no  show  of  originality.  An 
independent  thinker  he  certainly  claimed  to  be, 
and  'utterly  disclaimed  a  dependence,'  say,  'on 
Calvin,'  in  tne  sense  of  '  believing  the  doctrines  he 
held  because  Calvin  believed  and  taught  them.'' 
This  very  disclaimer  is,  however,  a  proclamation 
of  agreement  with  Calvin,  tliough  not  as  if  lie 
'  believed  everything  just  as  Calvin  taught ' ;  he  is 
only  solicitous  that  he  should  be  understood  to  be 
not  a  blind  follower  of  Calvin,  but  a  convinced 
defender  of  Calvinism.  His  one  concern  was,  ac- 
cordingly, not  to  improve  on  the  Calvinism  of  the 
great  expounders  of  the  system,  but  to  place  the 
main  elements  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  as  com- 
monly understood,  beyond  cavil.  His  marvellous 
invention  was  employed,  therefore,  only  in  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  fullest  and  most 
convincing  possible  array  of  arguments  in  their 
favour.  This  is  true  even  of  his  great  treatise  on 
the  Will.  This  is,  in  the  common  judgment,  the 
^eatest  of  all  his  treatises,  and  the  common 
judgment  here  is  right.*  But  the  doctrine  of  this 
treatise  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinistic 
schoolmen.  '  The  novelty  of  the  treatise,'  we  have 
been  well  told  long  ago,'  '  lies  not  in  the  position 
it  takes  and  defends,  but  in  the  multitude  of  proofs, 
the  fecundity  and  urgency  of  the  arguments  by 
which  he  maintains  it.  Edwards'  originality  thus 
consists  less  in  the  content  of  his  thought  than  in 
his  manner  of  thinking.  He  enters  into  the  great 
tradition  which  had  come  down  to  him,  and  'in- 
fuses it  with  his  personality  and  makes  it  live,' 
and  the  vitality  of  his  thought  gives  to  its  product 
the  value  of  a  unique  creation.*  The  effect  of 
Edwards'  labours  was  quite  in  the  line  of  his  pur- 
pose, and  not  disproportionate  to  his  greatness. 
The  movement  against  Calvinism  which  was  over- 
spreading the  land  was  in  a  great  measure  checked, 
and  the  elimination  of  Calvinism  as  a  determining 
factor  in  the  thought  of  Kew  England,  which 
seemed  to  be  imminent  as  he  wrote,  was  postponed 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.' 

^.  The  Nev7  England  theologfy.— It  was  Edwards' 
misfortune  that  he  gave  his  name  to  a  party  ;  and 
to  a  party  which,  never  in  perfect  agreement  with 
him  in  its  doctrinal  ideas,  tinished  by  becoming 
the  earnest  advocate  of  (as  it  has  been  sharply  ex- 
pres-sed")  'a  set  of  opinions  which  he  gained  his 
chief  celebrity  by  demolishing.'  The  aniliation  of 
this  party  with  Edwards  was  very  direct.  '  Bellamy 
and  Hopkins,'  says  G.  P.  Fisher,'  tracing  the 
descent,  '  were  pupils  of  Edwards ;  from  Hopkins 
West  derived  his  theology  ;  Smalley  studied  with 
Bellamy,  and  Emmons  with  Smalley.'  But  the 
inheritance  of  the  party  from  Edwards  showed 
itself  much  more  strongly  on  the  practical  than  on 
the  doctrinal  side.  Its  members  were  the  heirs  of 
his  revivalist  zeal  and  of  his  awakening  preaching  ; 
they  also  imitated  his  attempt  to  purify  the 
Church  by  discipline  and  strict  guarding  of  the 
Lord's  "rable-— in  a  word,  to  restore  the  Church  to 
its  Puritan  ideal  of  a  congregation    of   saints.* 

•  Dwright,  ii.  13. 

«  Cf.  F.  J.  E.  -Woodbridge,  in  The  PhUotophieal  Remmi,  xlll. 
(1904)  396  ;  and  O.  Lyon,  op.  eit.  412. 

»  Lynion  H.  AtvnXa.Baticat  XepeHary  andPrmeeUmRtoigv. 
XXX.  [1858]  697. 

•  H.  N.  Gardiner,  SOtettd  Senmtmi,  p.  xvii. 

»  Cf.  WilUston  Walker,  JWi  iVew  England  Leaden,  232. 

•  Lyman  H.  Atwat«r,  689  ;  cf.  J.  Kidtlcrbos,  320  f. 

'  A  DUcovrse  Coinmtmorative  at  the  Uittory  i)fthe  Church  of 
ChrUt  in  Yate  College  during  the  Firtl  CeMury  of  U»  Existence. 
1858,  p.  86. 

»0n  tlie  'riifidity'  of  the  New  Divinity  men  in  'Cliuroh 
jdminutration  and  'discipline,'  see  the  interoatinK  details  in 
Boa  SUles' Cmrj,  iiL  27Sf.,  343f.,  S68f. 


Pressing  to  extremes  in  both  matters,  as  followers 
will,  the  'Edwardeans'  or  'New  Divinity'  men 
became  a  ferment  in  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, and,  creating  discussion  and  disturbances 
everywhere,  grodu^y  won  their  way  to  dominance. 
Meanwhile  their  doctrinal  teaching  was  continually 
suffering  change.  As  Fisher  (p.  7)  puts  it,  '  in  the 
process  of  defending  the  established  faith,  they 
were  led  to  re-cast  it  in  new  forms  and  to  change 
its  aspect,'  Only,  it  was  not  merely  the  form  and 
aspect  of  their  inherited  faith,  but  its  substance, 
that  they  were  steadily  transforming.  Accord- 
ingly, Fisher  proceeds  to  explain  that  what  on  this 
side  constituted  their  common  character  was  not 
so  much  a  common  doctrine  as  a  common  method : 
'  the  fact  that  their  views  were  the  result  of  inde- 
pendent reflection  and  were  maintained  on  philo- 
sophical grounds.'  Here,  too,  they  were  followers 
of  Edwards ;  but  in  their  exaggeration  of  hia 
rational  method,  without  his  solid  grounding  in  the 
history  of  thought,  they  lost  continuity  with  the 
past  and  became  the  creators  of  a  '  New  England 
theology '  which  it  is  only  right  frankly  to  describe 
as  provincial. ' 

The  men  wiio  worked  out  this  theological  transmutation 
were  men  of  high  character,  great  intellectual  gifts,  immense 
ener^  of  thought,  and  what  ra&y  almost  be  called  fatal  logical 
facility.  Any  people  might  be  proud  to  hare  produced  in  the 
course  of  a  century  such  a  series  of  'strong  reasoners'  on 
religious  themes  as  Joseph  Bellamy  (1719-1790),  Samuel  Hopkins 
(1720-1803),  Stephen  West  (1769-1818),  John  Smalley  (1739-1820), 
Jonathan  li^dwards,  Jr.  (1745-1801),  Nathaniel  Emmons  (174^ 
1840),  Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817),  EleazarT.  Fitch  (1791-1871), 
and  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  (178S-1868}— all,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  younger  Edwards,  graduates  of  Yale  College ;  not 
to  speak  of  yet  others  of  equal  powers,  lying  more  off  the  line  ai 
direct  development,  like  Leonard  Woods  (1774-1864),  Bennet 
Tyler  (1783-1868),  Edward  D.  Qriffin  (1770-1837),  Moses  Stout 
(1780-1862),  Lyman  Beecher  (1775-1863),  Charles  G.  Finney 
(1792-1876),  Leonard  Bacon  (1802-1881),  Horace  Bushnell  (1802- 
1876),  and  Edwards  A.  Park  (1808-1900). 

It  is  a  far  ciy  from  Jonathan  Edwards  the 
Calvinist,  defending  with  all  the  force  of  his 
unsurpassed  reasoning  powers  the  doctrine  of  a 
determined  will,  and  commending  a  theory  of 
virtue  which  identified  it  with  general  benevolence, 
to  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  the  Pelagianizer,  building 
his  system  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  power  to  the 
contrary  as  its  foundation  stone,  and  reducing 
all  virtue  ultimately  to  self-love.  Taylor's  teach- 
ing, in  point  of  fact,  was  in  many  respects  the 
exact  antipodes  of  Edwards',  and  very  fairly 
reproduced  the  congeries  of  tendencies  which  the 
latter  considered  it  his  life-work  to  withstand. 
Yet  Taylor  looked  upon  himself  as  an  '  Edwardean,' 
though  in  him  the  outcome  of  the  long  develop- 
ment received  its  first  approjiriate  de.signation — 
the  '  New  Haven  Divinity.  Its  several  successive 
phases  were  bound  together  by  the  no  doubt 
external  circumstance  that  they  were  taught  in 
general  by  men  who  had  received  their  training  at 
New  Haven. 

The  growth  of  the  New  Divinity  to  that  domin- 
ance in  the  theological  thought  of  New  England 
from  which  it  derives  its  claim  to  be  called  '  the 
New  England  Theology'  was  gradual,  though 
somewhat  rapid.  Samuel  Hopkins  tells  us  that  at 
the  beginning — in  1756 — there  were  not  more  than 
four  or  five  '  who  espoused  the  sentiments  which 
since  have  been  called  "Edwardean"  and  "New 
Divinity " ;  and  since,  after  some  improvement 
was  made  upon  them,  "  Hopkintonian "  or 
"Hopkinsian  "sentiments.''  The  younger  Edwards 
still  spoke  of  them  in  1777  as  a  small  party.'  In 
1787,  Ezra  Stiles,  chafing  under  their  growing 
influence  and  marking  the  increasing  divergence 
of  views  among  themselves,  fancied  ne  saw  their 
end  approaching. 

1  Cf.  Woodbridge,  394. 

a  Park,  Life  of  Ilnpkmt,  Boston,  1864,  p.  23 ;  Fisher,  iN» 
otMtioiis,  etc.,  80. 
>  Ezra  Stiles,  ii.  £27  ;  Fisher,  loc  tU. 
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'  It  has  been  the  Ton,'  he  writes,  1  ',to  direct  Students  of 
divinity  these  thirty  years  past  or  a  generation  to  read  the 
Bible,  President  Edwards',  Dr.  Bellamy's,  and  Mr.  Hopkins' 
writings— and  that  was  a  good  sufficiency  of  reading.'  But 
now,  *  the  New  Divinity  gentlemen  are  getting  into  confusion 
and  running  Into  different  statements.'  '  The  younger  Class, 
but  yet  in  full  vigor,  suppose  they  see  further  than  those 
Oracles,  and  are  dii^iosed  to  become  Oracles  themselves,  and 
wish  to  write  Theology  and  have  their  own  l)ooks  come  into 
TOgue.'  He  thought  these  '  confusions  *  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

In  this  he  was  mistaken :  the  New  Divinity,  in  the 
person  of  Timothy  Dwight,  succeeded  him  as 
President  of  Yale  College,  and  through  a  long 
series  of  years  was  infused  into  generation  after 
generation  of  students."  The  'confusions'  Stiles 
observed  were,  liowever,  real  j  or,  rather,  the 
progressive  giving  way  of  the  so-called  Edwardeans 
to  tnose  tendencies  of  thought  to  which  they  were 
originally  set  in  opposition. 

We  note  Hopkins  already  conscious  of  divergence  from 
Edwards'  teachmg — a  divergence  which  he  calls  an  'improve- 
ment.' Ezra  Stiles  tells  us  that  in  1787  the  New  Divinity  men 
were  beginning  to  '  deny  a  real  vicarious  Suffering  in  Christ's 
Atonement,'  and  were  'generally  giving  up  the  Doctrine  of 
Imputation  lioth  in  Original  SiJi  and  in  Jtigtijication ' ;  and 
some  of  them,  'receding  from  disinterested  Benevolence,  are 
giving  in  to  the  Idea  that  all  holy  Motive  operates  as  terminat- 
ing in  personal  happiness,*' — a  very  fair  statement  of  the  actual 
drift. 

The  younger  Edwards  drew  up  a  careful  account 
of  what  he  deemed  the  (ten)  'Improvements  in 
Theology  made  by  President  Edwards  and  those 
who  have  followed  his  course  of  thought.'  *  Three 
of  the  most  cardinal  of  these  he  does  not  pretend 
were  introduced  by  Edwards,  attributing  them 
simply  to  those  whom  he  calls  Edwards' '  followers.' 
These  are  the  substitution  of  the  Governmental 
(Grotian)  for  the  Satisfaction  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he 
himself,  with  partial  forerunners  in  Bellamy  and 
West,  was  the  chief  agent ;  the  discarding  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  sin  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  men  are  condemned  for  their  own 
personal  sin  only — a  contention  which  was  made 
in  an  extreme  form  by  Nathaniel  Emmons,  who 
confined  all  moral  quality  to  acts  of  volition,  and 
afterwards  became  a  leading  element  in  Nathaniel , 
W.  Taylor's  system ;  and  the  perversion  of 
Edwards'  distinction  between  'natural'  and 
'  moral '  inability  so  as  to  ground  on  the  '  natural ' 
ability  of  the  unregenerate,  after  the  fashion 
introduced  by  Samuel  Hopkins' — a  theory  of  the 
capacities  and  duties  of  men  without  the  Spirit, 
which  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  became  the  core  of  a  new  Pelagianizing 
system. 

The  external  victory  of  the  New  Divinity  in 
New  England  was  marked  doubtless  by  the  election 
of  Timothy  Dwight  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale 
College  (1797) ;  and  certainly  it  could  have  found 
no  one  better  fitted  to  commend  it  to  moderate 
men  ;  probably  no  written  system  of  theology  has 
ever  enjoyed  wider  acceptance  than  Dwight's 
Sermons."  But  after  Dwight  came  Taylor,  and  in 
the  teaching  of  the  latter  the  downward  movement 
of  the  New  Divinity  ran  out  into  a  system  which 
turned,  as  on  its  hinge,  upon  the  Pelagianizing 
doctrines  of  the  native  sinlessness  of  the  race,  the 
plenary  ability  of  the  sinner  to  renovate  his  own 
soul,  and  self-love  or  the  desire  for  happiness  as 

1  Ezra  Stiles,  iii.  27:j-5. 

2  Young  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  in  1822  can  speak  of '  Hopkin- 
sianism '  as  '  a  sort  of  net  which  catches  all  but  the  Presbyterian 
eels,  who  slip  through.'  It  had  become,  be  says,  '  a  general 
term  which  comprehends  all  who  are  not  Arminians  and  disagree 
with  Turretin  on  the  Atonement '  ( Yate  Review^  Jan.  1912[i.2], 
p.  248). 

»  iii.  273  f.  *  Published  in  Dwight,  i.  6139. 

s  Cf.  a.  N.  Boardman,  Hist,  of  New  England  Tlteolijgy,  50. 

*  Cf.  O.  P.  Fisher,  A  Sermon,  etc.,  57  :  '  No  work  in  systematic 
divinity  has  ha<i  such  currency  and  authority  in  Great  Britain, 
at  le-OMt  outside  the  Estai^lished  Church  of  England,  aa  the 
Sermons  of  Dr.  Dwight.  In  that  country  they  have  passed 
through  not  less  than  forty  editions.' 


the  spring  of  all  voluntary  action.  From  this 
extreme  some  reaction  was  inevitable,  and  the 
history  of  the  so-called  '  New  England  Theology ' 
closes  with  the  moderate  reaction  of  the  teaching 
of  Edwards  A.  Park.  Park  was  of  that  line  of 
theological  descent  which  came  through  Hopkins, 
Emmons,  and  Woods  ;  but  he  sought  to  incorporate 
into  his  system  all  tliat  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
results  of  New  England  thinking  for  the  century 
which  preceded  him,  not  excepting  the  extreme 
positions  of  Taylor  himself.  Keverting  so  far  from 
Taylor  as  to  return  to  perhaps  a  somewhat  more 
deterministic  doctrine  of  the  will,  he  was  able  to 
rise  above  Taylor  in  his  doctrines  of  election  and 
regeneration,  and  to  give  to  the  general  type  of 
thought  which  he  represented  a  lease  of  life  for 
another  generation.  But,  with  the  death  of  Park 
in  1900,  the  history  of  '  New  England  Theology ' 
seems  to  come  to  an  end.' 

LrrERATURB. — (4)  Alist  of  Edwards*  works  is  given  by  Dwight, 
i.  786  ff. ;  S.  Miller,  254  ff.,  and  Ridderbos,  327  ff.  (opp.  citt.  i-i\fra). 
A  brief  bibliography  will  be  found  in  Allen,  op.  cit.  infra,  391  ff. 
The  first  edition  of  Edwards'  Works  was  in  8  vols.,  ed.  S. 
Austin,  Worcester,  Mass.  1808-1809.  This  edition  has  been 
frequently  reproduced  in  i  vols. :  New  York,  1844, 1862,  1866, 
1863,  1881.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  in  10  vols.,  ed.  S.  E. 
Dwight,  vol.  i.  being  a  Memoir,  appeared  at  New  York,  1829. 
An  wlition  was  published  at  London  in  8  vols.,  1837,  to  which 
2  supplementary  vols,  were  added,  Edinburgh,  1847.  Later 
British  editions  are :  London,  1840,  with  Dwight's  Memoir  and 
an  Essay  by  H.  Rogers  ;  London,  1865  (Bohn),  in  2  vols. 
Additional  writings  of  Edwards  have  been  published  :  Chanty 
and  Its  Fruits,  ed.  Tryon  Edwards,  London,  1852  (subsequently 
re-issued  under  the  title  Christian  Lose  in  the  Ileart  and  L{fe  <^, 
Piiiladelphia,  1875);  Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Writings 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  A.  B. 
Grosart,  Edinburgh,  1865  ;  Observations  concerning  the  Scripture 
Economy  of  the  Trinity,  edited  with  an  'Introduction  by  Egbert 
C.  Smyth,  New  York,  1880  ;  An  UnpuUtahed  Essay  of  Edwards 
on  the  Trinity,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  George  P. 
Fisher,  New  York,  1904 ;  Selected  Sermons  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  H.  N. 
Gardiner,  New  York  and  London,  1904  (contains  one  new 
sermon). 

(£)  For  life,  etc.,  see  S.  Hopkins,  Life  and  Character  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Boston,  1785,  Northampton, 
1804  :  S.  E.  Dwight,  Memoir,  being  vol.  i.  of  his  edition  of  the 
Works  (see  above).  New  York,  1829  ;  S.  Miller,  Life  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Boston,  1837  and  1848  (vol.  viii.  of  first  series  of 
Jared  Sparks'  The  Library  of  American  Biography);  A.  V.  G. 
Allen,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Boston,  1889 ;  Williston  Walker, 
Ten  New  England  Leaders,  Boston  and  New  York,  1901,  pp. 
216-263,  also  Hist,  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  U.S., 
New  York,  1894,  ohs.  vii.  viii.  ix. ;  (Joseph  Tracey]  The 
Great  Awakening,  etc.,  Boston,  1842. 

(C)  The  most  comprehensive  survey  of  Edwards'  theological 
teaching  is  given  by  Jan  Ridderbos,  De  Theologie  van 
Jonathan  Edwards,  The  Hague,  1907 ;  see  also  G.  P.  Fisher, 
Discussions  in  History  and  Theology,  New  York,  1880,  pp.  227- 
252;  Noah  Porter,  'Edwards'  Peculiarity  as  a  Theologian,' in 
The  New  Englander,  xviii.  737  f. ;  H.  N.  Gardiner,  Jonathan 
Edwards:  a  Retrospect,  etc.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1901 ; 
Exercises  Com'inemorating  the  Two-Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  held  at  Andover  Theologieai 
Seminary,  Andover,  1904. 

(/))  The  New  England  Theology  should  be  studied  in  the 
works  of  its  chief  exponents.  Lives  of  many  of  them  are  also 
accessible.  See  also  F.  H.  Foster,  Genetic  Hist,  of  New 
England  Theol.,  Chicago,  1907;  G.  N.  Boardman,  Hist,  of 
New  Eng.  Theol.,  New  York,  1899;  C.  Hodge,  Princeton 
Essays,  first  series,  1840,  pp.  285-307,  second  series,  1847,  pp. 
206-235,  Essays  and  Reviews,  1856,  pp.  639-633;  Lyman  H. 
Atwater,  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  xxvi. 
(1854)  217-246,  xxx.  (1858)  585-620,  xxxi.  (1859)  489-538,  xl.  (1S08) 
368-398;  Edwards  A.  Park,  The  Atonement,  etc.,  Boston, 
1869;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Discussions,  etc.,  285-.')54;  H.  B.  Smith, 
Faith  and  Philosophy,  New  York,  1877,  pp.  215-204. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
EGO  (a  term  [Lat.  1st  personal  pronoun='I'] 
for  '  self,'  used  in  various  languages). — The  concep- 
tion of  the  Ego  is  very  perplexinjj.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe  its  content,  and  to  discover  a  funda- 
mental principle  wliicli  will  serve  to  distinguish  it 
satisfactorily  from  the  non-Ego.  If,  starting  from 
its  etymology,  we  say  an  Ego  is  a  self-conscious 
being,  one  who  knows  himself  and  is  aljle  to  say 
'  I,'  and  proceed  to  ask  what  the  Ego  so  defined  is, 
we  get  uifl'erent  answers.     Descartes  called  it  a 

iCf.  F.  H.  Foster,  Genetic  History,  etc.,  Chicago,  1907, 
'Conclusion,'  pp.  543-553,  where  the  fact  is  fully  recognized, 
though  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  are  questionable. 
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'thinking  thing,' including,  under  the  term  'think- 
ing,' understanding,  affirming,  denying,  willing, 
refusing,  imagining,  perceiving  {Meditation  II.). 
Thinking  is  a  quality;  qualities  inhere  in  suh- 
stances  ;  for  it  cannot  "bo  that  a  quality  is  a  quality 
of  nothing.  By  substance  is  meant  a  'thing 
existing  in  such  a  way  as  to  stand  in  need  of 
nothing  else  in  order  to  its  existence'  (Principles, 
§  61).  There  is  only  one  absolntely  independent 
being,  namely,  God.  A  finite  mind,  however,  is 
dependent  on  nothing  but  the  'concurrence  of 
God.'  It  is  not  dependent  on  body ;  for,  Descartes 
contends,  it  can  be  thought  to  exist  when  the 
existence  of  body  is  doubted  ;  and  it  does  not  need 
a  place  in  order  that  it  may  exist.  Its  existence 
is  involved  in  thinking — '  as  long  as  I  think,  I  am ' 
(Med.  II.).  Yet  Descartes  has  to  recognize  that 
bmlily  and  mental  substances  are  so  mtimately 
related  in  man  that  some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Ego — pain,  hunger,  thirst,  etc.,  which  he  calls 
confused  modes  of  thinking — arise  from  this  union. 
He  tends  to  deny  mind  to  animals. 

An  examination  of  the  content  of  self-conscious- 
ness, however,  shows  that  the  line  drawn  between 
the  self  and  the  not-self  is  not  always  drawn  by 
Egos  themselves  in  the  way  Descartes  draws  it. 
At  times  some  of  our  inner  states  are  excluded 
from  our  conception  of  ourselves.  We  identify 
ourselves,  e.g.,  with  what  we  want  to  be,  with  the 
ideals  we  have  taken  as  our  own.  When  we 
forget  these  and  act  on  other  motives,  we  say  that 
we  have  forgotten  ourselves.  At  other  times  the 
body  and  even  objects  outside  the  body  are  in- 
cluaed  in  the  conception  of  self. 

*  Between  what  a  man  calls  rtu  and  what  he  siniply  calls  mine 
the  line  is  difficult  to  draw.  We  feel  and  act  about  certain 
things  that  are  ours  ver.v  much  as  we  feel  and  act  about  our- 
selves. Our  fame,  our  children,  the  work  of  our  hands,  may  be 
as  dear  to  us  as  our  bodies  are,  and  arouse  the  same  feelings  and 
the  same  acts  of  reprisal  if  attacked.  And  our  bodies  them- 
selves, are  they  simply  ours,  or  are  they  %t»  t  Certainly  men  have 
been  known  to  disown  their  very  bodies,  and  to  reg:ard  them  as 
mere  vestures,  or  even  as  prisons  of  clay  from  which  they  should 
aonie  day  be  glad  to  escape. 

We  see,  then,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  fluctuating  material, 
the  same  object  l>oing  sometimes  treated  as  a  part  of  me,  at 
other  times  as  simply  mine,  and  then  again  as  if  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  itatall.  In  its  widest  possible  senie,  however,  aman's 
MB  is  the  sum-total  of  ail  that  he  can  call  his,  not  only  his  body 
and  his  psychic  powers,  but  his  clothes,  and  his  house,  his  wife 
and  children,  his  ancestors  and  friends,  his  reputation  and 
works,  his  lands  and  horses,  and  yacht  and  bank  account.  All 
these  things  give  him  the  same  emotions.  If  they  wax  and  pros- 
per, he  feels  triumphant ;  if  they  dwindle  and  die  away,  he  feels 
cast  down — not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree  for  each  thing, 
but  in  much  the  same  way  for  all '  (W.  James,  Text-book  of  Psy- 
chology, 1892,  ch.  Jtii.  p.  176  f.). 

Philosophical  reflexion  seems  to  confirm  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  a  psychological  analysis  of 
the  content  of  self-consciousness.  The  self  cannot 
be  separated  from  what  it  knows,  feels,  and  reacts 
npon,  without  being  destroyed.  If  it  knew  nothing 
of  the  world,  it  would  apparently  be  empty  of  con- 
tent. It  lives  and  grows  by  tne  dual  process  of 
appropriating  all  things  related  to  it,  and  at  once 
distingnisliing  itself  from  them.  Its  nature,  as 
MacTaggart  observes,  is  very  paradoxical. 

'  What  does  it  inclvide  1 '  he  asks.  '  Everything  of  which  it  is 
conscious.  What  does  it  exclude?  Equally— everything  of 
which  it  is  conscious.  What  can  itsay  is  not  inside  it?  Nothing. 
What  can  it  say  is  not  outside  it?  A  single  abstraction.  And 
any  attempt  to  remove  the  paradox  destroys  the  self.  For  the 
two  sides  are  inevitably  connected.  If  we  try  to  make  it  a  dis- 
tinct individual  by  separating  it  from  all  other  things,  it  loses 
all  content  of  wl'ch  it  can  be  conscious,  and  so  loses  the  very 
Individuality  which  we  started  by  trying  to  preserve.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  try  to  save  its  content  by  emphasising  the  inolu- 
■ion  at  the  ex))ense  of  the  exclusion,  then  the  consciousness 
vanishes,  and,  since  the  self  has  no  contents  but  the  objects  of 
which  it  is  conscious,  the  contents  vanish  also '  (Studies  in 
Hegelian  Cosmology,  1901,  {  27). 

Descartes'  assertion  that  the  Ego,  as  we  know  it 
now,  'ia  a  thinking  substance  independent  of  its 
own  and  other  bodies  cannot  therefore  be  justified 
by  an  appeal  to  imme<liate  consciousness,  psycho- 
logical analysis,  or  philosopliical  reflexion.    That 


after  death  other  objects  take  the  place  of  bodies 
may,  of  course,  be  quite  po.saible.  But  dependent 
relation  to  objects  seems  an  inexpugnable  element 
of  our  conception  of  it.  Whether  bodies  have 
themselves  substantial  existence  is  a  question  which 
will  concern  us  again.  At  present  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  whether  the  Ego  can  be  intellig- 
ibly called  a  substance.  Substance  is  represented 
by  Descartes  as  that  in  which  qualities  inhere.  It 
is,  in  Locke's  words,  their  '  unknown  support.'  We 
do  not  know,  Locke  says,  what  a  substance  is.  It 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  outer  or  inner  sense. 
There  is  no  idea  of  it  in  the  mind,  and  so  we  can 
give  no  intelligible  account  of  its  relation  to  the 
qualities  which  it  is  supposed  to  support.  Hence, 
to  say  that  qualities  inhere  in  substances  is, 
according  to  Locke,  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
they  exist  together.'  Why,  then,  assume  the 
existence  of  substances  ?  Berkeley,  following  after 
Locke,  asked  this  question  regarding  material 
substance,  and  denied  its  existence.  Uume  asked 
it  of  mental  substance,  and  denied  the  existence  of 
the  Ego. 

'  I  have  no  Immediate  intuition  [of  matter],'  said  Berkeley ; 
'  neither  can  I  immediately  from  my  sensations,  ideas,  notions, 
actions,  or  passions  infer  an  unthinking,  unperceiving,  inactive 
Substance — either  by  probable  deduction,  or  necessary  conse- 
quence.' The  physical  world  is  nothing  but  a  floating  system  of 
ideas  {Third  Dialogue  between  Hylas  and  PhiUmous). 

'  For  my  part,'  said  Hume,  '  when  I  enter  most  intimately  into 
what  I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular  percep- 
tion or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain 
or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch  myself  at  any  time  without  a 
perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything  but  the  perception." 
A  mind  is  '  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different  per- 
ceptions,  which  succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement  *  (Human 
Nature,  bk.  i.  pt.  iv.  sec.  6). 

'  The  final  result  of  Hume's  reasoning,'  says  Huxley, '  comes  to 
this  :  As  we  use  the  name  of  body  for  the  sum  of  the  phenomena 
which  make  up  our  corporeal  existence,  so  we  employ  the  name 
of  soul  for  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  which  constitute  our  mental 
existence ;  and  we  have  no  more  reason,  in  the  latter  case,  than 
in  the  former,  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything  beyond  the 
phenomena  which  answers  to  the  name.  In  the  case  of  the  soul, 
as  in  that  of  the  body,  the  idea  of  substance  is  a  mere  Action  of 
the  imagination.  This  conclusion  is  nothing  but  a  rigorous 
application  of  Berkeley's  reasoning  concerning  matter  and  mind, 
and  it  is  fully  adopted  by  Kant '  (Hume,  1879,  p.  171  f.). 
'The  last  quotation  represents  Huxley's  own  opinion 
also.  "The  individual  mind  is  held  to  be  a  series  of 
mental  phenomena  parallel  with  the  series  of 
material  phenomena  which  compose  the  corre- 
sponding mdividual  body.  The  series  do  not 
interact.  In  place  of  Descartes'  dualism  of  sub- 
stances we  have  a  dualism  of  material  and  mental 
phenomena.  (For  an  adverse  criticism  of  this 
theory,  see  J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism^ 
1903,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iii. ;  and  McDougall,  Body  and 
Mind,  1911,  ch.  xii.) 

Reflexion  on  Descartes'  conception  of  substance 
led  Spinoza  also  to  deny  the  substantial  existence 
of  the  Ego.  His  method  was  different  from  that  of 
the  English  Empiricists.  Emphasizing  the  idea 
that  substance  is  conceived  through  itself  and 
exists  in  itself,  he  concluded  that  there  is  only  one 
Substance— God.  Minds  and  bodies  are  but  modes 
of  its  two  attributes — thought  and  extension — 
respectively  (Ethics,  ii.  prop.  10). 

The  substantial  nature  of  the  Ego  has  been 
maintained  by  other  thinkers  holding  more  ade- 
quate notions  of  substance  than  that  held  by 
Descartes.  The  universe,  according  to  Leibniz, 
consists  entirely  of  indivisible,  mutually  exclusive 
substances,  or  'monads,'  as  he  calls  them.  "The 
content  of  these  monads  consists  of  their  perception 
of  the  universe.  They  differ  according  to  their 
point  of  view  and  the  clearness  of  their  perception. 
The  rank  of  a  monad  in  the  scale  of  being  depends 
on  the  clearness  of  its  perception,  on  the  degree  of 
adequacy  with  which  it  mirrors  or  reflects  the 
universe.    What  appears  to  us  as  inert  matter  is  an 

1  Essay  eoneeming  Human  Onderttanding,  bk.  Ii.  ch.  xxiil. 
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aggregate  of  monads  whose  perceptions  are  faint 
and  obscure.  The  bodies  of  men  and  animals  are 
orderly  aggregates  of  monads  belonging  to  various 
grades  of  being,  dominated  by  one  monad — the  self 
or  soul.  Extended  bodies  have  no  existence  as 
such.  Their  extension  is  but  an  appearance  to 
conscious  beings.  These  do  not,  therefore,  interact 
with  matter;  neither  do  they  interact  with  one 
another.  They  develop  from  within.  The  order 
of  the  world  is  due  to  the  pre-established  harmony 
in  which  they  were  created  by  the  supreme  monad, 
God  (Leibniz,  Monadolo^y).  In^-G.  H.  Howison 
(cf.  his  Limits  of  Evolution,  N.Y.,  1905)  we  have  a 
modem  disciple  of  Leibniz.  For  Lotze  also  the 
universe  consists  of  Egos.  They  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  as  with -Leibniz.  They  are  related  to 
one  another  through  inclusion  in  the  one  absolute 
Person,  God.  God  is  the  only  absolute  Substance, 
but  finite  Egos  have  relative  independence.  They 
are  not  mere  modes  of  the  being  of  another,  or 
of  others,  as  material  things  are.  The  latter  do 
not  exist  in  themselves,  because  they  do  not  exist 
for  themselves.  Only  beings  that  exist/or  them- 
selves have  self-existence.  What  is  essential  for 
self-existence  is  feeling.  Thought  is  not  essential, 
although  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  full 
meaning  of  selfhood,  to  enable  an  Ego  to  know 
itself  and  to  say  '  I.'  But  whatever  has  a  feeling 
of  self,  the  worm,  e.g.,  writhing  in  pain,  has  the 
fundamental  characteristic  on  which  substantial 
or  self  existence  depends.  For  it  'undoubtedly 
distinguishes  its  ovra  suffering  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  though  it  can  understand  neither  its  own 
Ego  nor  the  nature  of  the  external  world '  (Micro- 
eosmus,  Eng.  tr.,  1885,  vol.  1.  bk.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  3).  J. 
Ward  develops  a  theory  along  lines  suggested  by 
Leibniz  and  Lotze  (cf.  nis  Realm  of  Ends,  Cam- 
bridge, 1911,  ^amm). 

We  have  so  far  discussed  the  term  '  Ego '  as 
applied  to  the  complete  conscious  individual,  or  to 
what  psychologists  call  the  '  total  self.'  But  it  has 
another  application  which  is  important.  Since 
Kant  wrote,  many  have  recognized  within  the  Ego 
so  conceived  a  duality,  variously  described  as  a 
duality  of  subject  and  object,  of  subject-conscious- 
ness and  object-consciousness,  of  the  '  I '  and  the 
'  Me,'  of  the  pure  Ego  and  the  empirical  Ego — not 
a  dualism  of  essentially  different  substances,  be  it 
understood,  but  a  duality  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
form  together  one  individual  conscious  being. 

Hume's  '  bundle  of  perceptions,'  Huxley's  '  sum 
of  phenomena,'  are  capable  of  being  analyzed, 
described,  and  related  to  one  another.  They  are 
constituents  of  the  Ego  as  object-consciousness,  the 
Me,  the  empirical  Ego ;  not,  however,  the  only 
constituents  of  the  object  Ego.  As  already  noted, 
a  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  what  is  included 
in  the  Ego  and  what  is  not.  The  body  is  often 
Included  by  a  man  in  his  consciousness  of  himself, 
and  even  objects  outside  the  body.  A  mystic  may 
feel  at  one  with  the  universe,  or  consciously  identify 
himself  with  God.' 

But  distinct  from  the  self  as  known  and  possessed 
is  the  self  or  subject  which  knows  and  possesses  it. 
Knowing  implies  two  terms  in  relation.  An  idea 
or  perception  which  is  perceived  by  no  one  is  a 
contradiction.  The  centrality  and  organization  of 
experience  is  unintelligible  apart  from  the  synthetic 
act  of  an  interested  subject  (Ward)."    Simple  ideas 

1  Cf.  Deumen,  The  Philosophy  of  tht  UpanUhadt,  Eng.  tr., 
Edin.  1906,  p.  39  :  Brahman,  the  '  eternal  infinite  divine  power 
is  identical  with  the  dtman,  with  that  which,  after  Btrippin);  off 
everything  external,  we  discover  in  ourselves  as  our  real  most 
essential  being,  our  individual  self,  the  soul.  This  identity  of 
is  the  fundamental  thought 


the  Brahman  and  the  dtman  . 


of  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  Upanishads.  It  is  briefly  expressed 
by  the  "great  saying":  "thou  art  thou"  and  "I  am  Brah- 
man." ■    To  know  self  as  Brahman  is  to  achieve  salvation. 

'Art.  ;  Psychology,'  in  £/!ri'  xxii.  6.10,  Aaluralitm   and 
Agnofttcum,  vol.  ii.  bk.  iv.  leot.  xiv.  f.  paeaim. 


are  not  combined  into  complex  ideas  by  mere  asso- 
ciation ;  a  combining  is  necessary  (James).'  A 
'bundle  of  perceptions'  or  a  'sum  of  phenomena' 
cannot  know  itself  as  a  bundle  or  sum  respectively. 
How  is  that  which  is,  ex  hypotheai,  a  series  to 
know  itself  as  a  series  ?  (J.  S.  Mill).'  Experience 
is  not  a  mere  series  of  perceptions.  It  is  a  unity. 
'  That  the  different  kinds  of  empirical  consciousness 
must  be  connected  in  one  self-consciousness  is  the 
very  first  and  synthetical  foundation  of  all  our 
thinking,'  whether  of  ourselves  as  individuals  or  of 
the  world  as  systematically  connected  according  to 
law.'  And  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  depends 
on  the  synthetic  activity  of  the  Ego,  the  '  I  think ' 
which  accompanies  each  of  its  synthetic  acts.* 

In  Kant's  philosophy  three  Egos  may  be  dis- 
tinguished— the  pure  Ego  (the  subject  of  know- 
ledge), the  empirical  Ego  (the  succession  of  our 
conscious  states,  Hume's  flux  of  perception),  and 
the  noumenal  Ego  (the  subject  of  moral  action). 
The  first  is  needed  to  account  for  the  objective 
unity  and  necessity  of  knowledge ;  the  second 
is  a  verifiable  fact ;  the  third  is  postulated  to 
make  morality  possible.  The  pure  Ego  is  a 
logical  principle,  and  the  source  of  all  theoretical 
principles  ;  the  empirical  Ego  is  a  part  of  the  order 
of  Nature,  and  all  its  states  are  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  scientific  law  of  causation  which,  with 
other  theoretical  principles,  has  its  source  in  the 
pure  Ego.  The  noumenal  Ego  does  not  belong  to 
the  world  of  sense,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  order 
of  Nature ;  it  is  free,  and  must  be  so  if  morality  is 
to  be  possible.  For  morality  implies  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  '  Thou  oughtest,'  and  '  ought ' 
implies  '  can.'  The  categorical  imperative  is  a 
command  of  the  Practical  Keason,  or  of  reason  in 
its  practical  application.  Hence  the  freedom  of 
the  Ego  is  a  postulate  of  the  Practical  Keason. 
And,  since  freedom  is  impossible  in  a  world  deter- 
mined throughout  according  to  the  law  of  causa- 
tion, aa  the  world  of  sense-experience  is  thought 
by  Kant  to  be,  the  ethical  Ego  belongs  to  the 
noumenal  or  intelligible  world — a  world  which 
transcends  the  phenomenal."  The  ethical  Ego  is 
the  same  as  the  logical  Ego,  but  its  transcendent 
existence  can  be  asserted  only  by  the  Practical 
Reason.  For  the  theoretical  reason  the  Ego  is  an 
utterly  empty  idea.  Nothing  more  can  be  said 
about  it  than  that  it  is  self-consciousness  in  gene- 
ral, the  bare  form  of  consciousness — the  '  I  think  ' 
which  accompanies  all  knowledge  of  objects,  and 
is  the  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  objects,  but 
which  nas  itself  no  content  to  distinguish  it,  and 
is  not  separable  from  the  consciousness  of  objects.' 

One  obvious  objection  to  Kant's  conception  of 
the  Ego  in  its  logical  and  ethical  form  is  tnat  it  is 
too  abstract  to  account  for  tlie  concrete  unity  and 
organization  of  experience.  Sentiency  is  excluded 
from  it.  Perceptions  and  sense-impulses  must  be 
assumed  as  somehow  given.  Kant  made  this 
assumption  at  first.  He  saw  later  that  synthesis 
was  implied  in  simple  apprehension.  But  the  con- 
ception of  the  Ego  was  not  modified  by  him.  He 
did  much  to  overcome  the  opposition  between 
sensibility  and  reason  which  had  been  developed 
by  previous  thinkers.  One  of  his  main  purposes 
was  to  show  that  both  were  necessary  for  know- 
ledge. But  the  dualism  persists  in  his  pliilosophy 
as  two  elements  of  opposite  nature  that  had  to  be 
brought  together.  Later  thinkers  have  carried 
out  more  thoroughly  what  Kant  attempted.  J, 
Ward  maintains  that    the    subject   of   sense-ex_ 

1  Text-book  of  Ptyoholony,  p.  198. 

'  Examinalim  of  Sir  W.  Uamilton's  Philosophy,  1872,  p.  248. 
8  Kant's  Critique  of  fun  Reason,  Max  Miiller's  tr.2,  189«. 
p.  96  n. 
« lb.  746-761. 

»  Critiqxte  o/  the  Practical  Jieaaon,  Abbot's  tr.,  1879.  p.  131  ff. 
•  Critique  «/  Pure  Beaton,  278 11. 
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perienee  is  one  and  continuous  with  the  subject 
of  knowledge.  So  also  the  subject  of  simple  ini- 
palsive  actions  is  one  and  continuous  with  that  of 
purposive  actions. 

Because  experience  at  all  levels  depends  on  active 
as  well  as  on  passive  factors,  and  because  the  con- 
ception of  an  object  without  a  subject  is  a  contra- 
diction, Ward  believes  that  the  duality  of  subject 
and  object  in  unity  is  a  fundamental  and  un- 
derivative  characteristic  of  experience,  present 
alike  in  cognition,  conation,  and  feeling.  It  is 
true  even  of  the  experience  of  God — the  Supreme 
Person.'  Other  thinkers  who  recognize  that  ex- 
perience shows  this  duality  deny  its  fundamental 
character.  Bradley,  e.^. ,  says  that  the  distinction 
is  derivative.  There  is  no  ground  for  asserting 
that  it  is  true  of  experience  at  all  levels — the 
highest  and  the  lowest.  The  consciousness  of 
activity  is  not  primary.  'The  perception  of  ac- 
tivity comes  from  the  expansion  of  the  self  against 
the  not-self.'  There  is  no  consciousness  of  activity 
as  distinguished  from  mere  cliange  apart  from  the 
idea  of  change.  Moreover,  subject  and  object 
have  contents  and  are  actual  psychical  groups. 
The  contents  of  subject  and  object  are  inter- 
changeable. Ideally,  every  conation  and  the  most 
inner  feelings  may  be  made  objects  ;  we  can,  e.g., 
think  of  changing  them  (Appearance  and  Reality^, 
1897,  chs.  ix.  and  x.  ;  cf.  also  A.  E.  Taylor,  Ele- 
ments of  Metaphysics,  1903,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iii.). 

Ward  replies  that  Bradley  confounds  reality 
with  the  perception  of  it,  experience  with  a  re- 
flective knowledge  of  it.  The  relation  subject- 
object  must  exist  before  it  can  be  perceived.  To 
show  how  the  idea  of  activity  arose  is  not  to  show 
that  the  consciousness  of  activity  itself  is  deriva- 
tive. The  so-called  '  expansion  of  the  self '  is  the 
activity  of  the  subject,  and  is  presupposed  in  the 
perception  of  it.  The  relation  subject  -  object 
cannot  be  reduced  to  relation  between  presenta- 
tions. 

The  strongest  objection  to  Ward's  theory  is  that 
based  on  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  reflect  on  its 
own  conations  and  feelings,  thus  apparently  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  object  Ego.  But  a  subject, 
it  may  be  urged,  is  implied  even  in  reflexion. 
True.  Is  it,  however,  the  same  object?  May 
there  not  be  several  Egos  ?  W.  James  maintains 
that  this  is  the  case. 

•  Consciousness,'  he  says,  *  may  be  represented  as  a  stream  ; 
things  which  are  known  together  are  known  in  single  pulses  of 
that  stream.  The  pulse  of  the  present  moment  is  the  real 
subject.  It  is  not  an  enduring  being ;  each  subject  lasts  but 
for  a  moment ;  its  place  is  immediately  taken  by  another  which 
exerdses  itsYunction,  that  is,  to  act  as  the  medium  of  unity. 
The  subject  for  the  time  being  knows  and  adopts  its  predeces- 
sor, and  by  so  Aova^  appropriates  what  ita  predecessor  adopted.* 
'It  is  this  trick  which  the  nascent  thought  has  of  immediately 
taking  up  the  expiring  thought  and  adopting  it  which  leads  to 
the  appropriation  of  most  of  the  remoter  constituents  of  the 
self.  Who  owns  the  last  self  owns  the  self  liefore  the  last,  for 
what  possesses  the  possessor  possesses  the  possessed '  {Text-booh 
of  Psychology,  206).  '  If  there  were  no  passing  states  of  consci- 
oiuneas,  then  indeed  we  might  suppose  an  abiding  principle 
absolutely  one  with  itself  to  be  the  ceaseless  thinker  in  each 
one  of  us.  But,  if  states  of  consciousness  be  accorded  as 
rcalitit'S,  no  such  "  substantial "  identity  of  the  thinker  need  be 
supposed.  Yesterday's  and  to-day's  states  of  consciousness 
have  no  substantial  identity.  For  when  one  is  here  the  other 
Is  irrevocably  dead  and  gone.  But  they  have  a  functional 
identity,  for  both  know  the  same  objects,  and  so  far  as  the 
by-gone  me  is  one  of  those  objects  they  react  upon  it  in  an 
identical  way,  greeting  It  and  calling  it  mt7l«,  and  opposing  it 
to  all  tJie  other  things  they  know.  This  functional  identity 
seems  really  the  only  sort  of  identity  in  the  thuiker  which  the 
facte  require  us  to  suppose.  Successive  thinkers  numerically 
distinct,  hut  all  aware  of  the  name  pMt  in  the  same  way,  form 
ao  adequate  vehicle  for  all  the  experience  of  personal  unity 
and  sameness  which  we  actually  have.  And  just  such  a  streaiii 
of  successive  thinkera  is  the  stream  of  mental  states  .  .  .'  (ih 
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This  theory  is  not  o]>en  to  the  objection  made 

to  that  of  Ward.     But  another  diflictilty  presents 
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itself  when  we  consider  the  relation  between  the 
Egos.  As-suniing  that  the  present  pulse  of  the 
stream  is  able  to  exercise  aU  the  functions  attri- 
buted to  the  Ego  at  any  moment,  the  (question 
arises.  How  are  we  to  account  for  its  special  char- 
acteristics, and  for  the  selection  made  out  of  the 
total  complex  presented  at  any  moment,  and  thus 
account  for  the  concrete  unity  or  unities  then 
manifested  ?  The  present  Ego,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given,  is  not  derived  from  its  predecessors  ; 
it  does  not  '  inherit '  the  past,  but  possesses  it  by 
an  act  of  appropriation.  An  Ego  is  not  continued 
in  its  successor,  for  it  has  no  substantial  identity 
with  it.  Each  Ego  is  described  as  an  isolated 
individual,  which  appears  for  a  moment  as  a 
medium  of  unity,  and  then  vanishes,  leaving  its 
complex  object  and  conative  and  reactive  accom- 
paniments— why  have  these  not  vanished  ? — to  be 
appropriated  by  another,  and  this  in  turn  gives 
place  to  still  another  which  appropriates  it. 

Does  this  theory  enable  us  to  understand  the 
relative  permanence  and  unity  of  experience? 
Perhaps  we  should  not  take  James's  words  too 
literally  when  he  says  that  there  is  no  substantial 
identity  between  yesterday's  and  to-day's  states 
of  consciousness.  The  words  '  substantial '  and 
'  identical '  are  ambiguous.  James  is  here  refuting 
the  theory  that  the  Ego  is  a  substance  which 
exists  independently  of  what  it  knows,  and  re- 
mains one  and  the  same  over  against  the  flux  of 
experience.  But  his  statements  do  not  simply 
deny  such  a  subject.  They  affirm  also  that  the 
successive  subjects  are  ditterent  beings,  and  that 
there  is  no  continuity  of  existence  between  them  ; 
when  one  is  here  the  other  is  irrevocably  dead 
and  gone.  That  the  past  conditions  the  present 
he  would  not  deny.  Yet  how  can  this  be  if  there 
is  no  identity  between  past  and  present  states? 
And  how  can  a  past  state  which  is  irrevocably 
dead  and  gone  be  known  and  welcomed  by  the 
subject  as  its  own  ? 

James  seems  to  make  too  much  of  his  metaphor. 
A  stream  is  not  adequate  to  represent  conscious  life. 
It  emphasizes  its  continuity,  and  over-emphasizes 
its  transitoriness.  Our  experience  contains  rela- 
tively permanent  elements.  The  past  endures  in 
the  present.  A  state  of  consciousness  is  not  a  mo- 
mentary existence  merely.  As  a  pa.ssing  phase, 
of  course,  it  endures  only  for  a  moment.  But  its 
whole  being  is  not  summed  up  in  the  term  '  pass- 
ing phase. '  Experience  is  process  ;  so  is  all  else. 
'  All  things  flow.'  No  state  of  the  existence  of  a 
tree  or  stone  ever,  as  such,  recurs.  But  the  stone 
or  the  tree  does  not  cease  to  exist,  and  every  mode 
it  has  assumed  shows  itself  in  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent modification  of  being.  A  subject  which 
knows  a  tree  as  an  enduring  thing  must  itself  be 
a  relatively  permanent  being. 

But  we  are  not  obliged  to  attribute  absolute 
unchanging  permanence  to  the  subject,  and  define 
it  as  a  simple  indivisible  principle  or  entity.  It 
must  have  at  least  as  much  concreteness  and 
variety  of  character  and  as  much  complexity  of 
structure,  so  to  speak,  as  its  objects.  Moreover, 
the  character  of  the  Ego  is  a  changing  one.  The 
fabric  or  material  of  experience  is  undergoing 
frequent  transformation,  and  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose that  the  Ego  is  similarly  transformed.  In- 
deed, it  is  obvious  that  our  capacity  for  knowing, 
feeling,  and  doing  is  lieing  continually  modified. 
What  apj)eals  to  us  and  compels  attention,  what 
we  choose  and  reject,  our  conception  of  the  world 
and  our  estimate  of  the  things  in  it,  change  from 
day  to  day.  The  unity  and  identity  of  the  subject 
cannot,  therefore,  exclude  change.  Why  should 
a  simple  and  indivisible  element  bo  asserted  to 
exist  m  us  ?  One  motive  is  the  desire  to  give  to 
the  Ego  characteristics  quite  opposite  to  those 
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possessed  by  body.  MacTaggart  argues,  on  meta- 
physical grounds,  that  such  an  element  gives  to 
finite  experience  its  peculiar  centrality  or  unity 
of  centre.^  But,  if  this  simple  element  exists,  it 
cannot  be  the  subject  which  knows,  feels,  and 
does. 

Once  we  recognize  that  the  subject  is  not  simple 
and  indivisible  and  that  it  can  change,  it  is  no 
insuperable  objection  to  Ward's  theory  to  say  that 
the  subject  may  reflect  on  its  activities  and  may 
desire  to  change  them,  thus  transferring  them  for 
the  time  to  the  object  consciousness.  For  subject 
and  object  are  not  two  substances — entities  differ- 
ent in  kind.  They  enter  into  the  unity  of  one 
experience  and  are  inseparable. 

'  What  a  subject  without  objects,  or  what  objects  without  a 
subject,  would  be,  is  indeed,  as  we  are  often  told,  unknowable  ; 
for  in  truth  the  knowledge  of  either  apart  is  a  contradiction ' 
(Ward,  NaturatUm  and  Agnosticism,  ii.  112).  *  Let  what  may  be 
outside  experience,  if  there  can  be  anything,  and  the  supposi- 
tion is  not  nonsense,  at  least  there  cannot  be  bare  subjects 
lying  in  wait  for  objects,  nor  objects  that  by  deSnition  never 
are  positively  objects '  (tfr.  128  f .). 

See    also    artt.    CONSCIOUSNESS,    PERSONALITY, 

Self-existence. 

LiTERATURB. — In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  reference 
may  be  made  to  monographs  and  commentaries  on  the  works 
of  the  authors  mentioned,  and  also  to  the  Histories  of  Philo- 
sophy under  their  names.  For  a  psychological  account  of  the 
Srocesses  by  which  the  consciousness  of  self  originates  and 
evelops,  see  W.  K.  Clifford,  Seeing  and  Thinking^,  London, 
1880:  J.  Royce,  Studies  of  Gooil  and  Evil,  New  York,  1898 ; 
G.  F.  Stoat,  Manual  o/ Psi/cholagi/,  London,  1898-99;  J.  M. 
Baldwin,  Social  and  Ethical  Interpretati(m*,  New  York,  1907  ; 
W.  McDougall,  "^n /ntroducfion  to  the  Study  of  Social  Psy- 
chology, London,  1909.  DAVID  PHILLIPS. 

EGOISM. — A  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
theoretical  and  practical  egoism,  (a)  Theoretical 
egoism,  usually  called  Subjective  Idealism  or 
Solipsism  {q.v.),  is  the  theory  which  maintains  that 
his  own  individual  Ego  is  the  only  being  that  a 
man  can  logically  assert  to  exist.  For  he  can  know 
only  what  is  in  his  own  mind  ;  and,  since  his  know- 
ledge does  not  extend  beyond  the  states  of  his  own 
being,  he  has  no  valid  ground  for  asserting  the 
existence  of  other  beings.  Of  course,  it  is  absurd 
for  any  one  to  think  that  he  is  the  only  being  in 
existence ;  and,  in  order  to  escape  the  absurdity 
and  to  make  it  intelligible  how  we  know  beings 
other  than  ourselves,  we  must  assume,  it  is  main- 
tained, that  onr  experience  is  not  of  our  own  states 
merely. 

*  The  escape  is  simple  once  we  recognize  that  experience  from 
the  outlet  involves  both  subject  and  object,  both  self  and  other  ; 
and  that  the  differentiation  of  both  factors  proceeds  pari  pas»rt ' 
(J.  Ward,  The  Realm  of  Ends,  1911,  p.  129;  cf.  also  F.  H. 
Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  1897,  ch.  xxi.). 

(6)  Practical  Egoism,  according  to  Kant  (Anthro- 
pologie,  §  2),  has  three  forms — logical,  a;sthetic, 
and  moral  respectively.  The  logical  egoist  con- 
siders it  unnecessary  to  bring  his  own  judgment  to 
the  test  of  another  s  understanding.  Protagoras, 
for  example,  is  said  to  have  taught  that  '  man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things,  of  the  existence  of  things 
that  are,  and  of  the  non-existence  of  things  that 
are  not ' ;  that  '  things  are  to  you  such  as  they 
appear  to  you,  and  are  to  me  such  as  they  appear 
to  me,  for  you  and  I  are  men'  (Plato,  Thcmtetus, 
152  A,  Jowett's  tr.).  The  (esthetic  egoist  is 
fully  satisfied  with  his  own  taste  (cf.  the  saying, 
*  De  gnstibus  non  est  disputandum ').  The  moral 
egoist  makes  himself  the  end  of  all  his  activities. 
Nothing  is  valuable  unless  it  benefits  him.  Its 
moral  application  is  what  we  have  usually  in  mind 
when  we  speak  of  egoism.  In  ethical  works  it  is 
contrasted  with  altruism  (q.v.),  concern  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Egoism,  as  an  ethical  theory,  maintains  that  the 

standard  of  conduct  for  the  individual  is  his  own 

good  on  the  whole.     It  should   Ije  distinguished 

from  the  directly  egoistic  or  egotistic  attitude  of 
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mind  to  life  =  mere  selfishness.  A  man  is  usually 
called  egoistic  or  egotistic  in  so  far  as  his  inclina- 
tions and  purposes  are  immediately  and  exclusively 
directed  towards  himself  (cf.  Meredith's  Egoist). 
Such  egoism  may  be  independent  of  any  theory  as 
to  what  is  right  or  reasonable.  It  may  De  exempli- 
fied by  a  child  or  by  a  thoughtless  man  ;  and  may 
take  the  form  of  choosing  what  is  most  agreeable 
or  least  painful  at  the  time  of  action,  without  any 
thought  of  life  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  the  result  of  cool  deliberation  and  con- 
centrated purpose.  Thoroughgoing  egoism  of  this 
kind  is  seldom  or  never  met  with.  '  Selfishness '  is 
not,  indeed,  a  logical  consequence  of  ethical 
egoism.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  latter  to 
cultivate  a  '  disinterested '  regard  for  others  and 
for  their  welfare.  For  too  great  and  direct  regard 
for  self-interest  may  lead  to  a  narrowing  of  the 
scope  of  life  which  is  incompatible  with  the  ^eatest 
individual  well-being.  The  hedonistic  egoist  who 
seeks  his  own  happiness  too  keenly  is  in  danger  of 
defeating  his  own  end.'  A  man  concerned  to  save 
his  soul  may  attain  his  end  most  effectively  by 
trying  to  save  others,  and  by  forgetting  that  he 
has  a  soul  to  save :  losing  interest  in  himself,  he 
finds  himself.  By  dying  he  lives.  Hence  Ethical 
Egoism,  or  Egoism  as  a  theory  of  the  good  or  of 
what  is  right  and  reasonable,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  '  selSshness.' 

Ethical  egoists  are  generally  dogmatic ;  i.e.  they 
do  not  seek  to  justify  the  individual's  right  to  make 
his  own  good  the  standard  of  life,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  show  that  such  a  view  is  a  reasonable 
one  for  him  to  take.  Such  justification  is  not, 
perhaps,  thought  to  be  necessary.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  seeking  our  own  good  is  taken  for  granted. 
A  reason  is  supposed  to  be  needed  for  considering 
the  good  of  others  when  inclination  does  not  in- 
duce, or  necessity  compel,  a  man  to  do  so.  Even 
Butler  says 

*  that  our  ideas  of  happiness  and  misery  are  of  all  our  ideas  the 
nearest  and  most  important  to  us  .  .  .  that,  though  virtue  or 
moral  rectitude  does  mdeed  consist  in  affection  to  and  pursuit 
of  what  is  right  and  good,  as  such  ;  yet,  when  we  sit  down  in  a 
cool  hour,  we  can  neither  justify  to  ourselves  this  or  any  other 
pursuit,  till  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  our  happiness, 
or  at  least  not  contrary  to  it '  (Sermon  xi.). 

That  the  egoist  should  seek  his  own  good  as  one 
of  his  ends  requires  no  justification.  Every  justifi- 
cation is  secondary  and  derivative ;  whereas  the 
appeal  for  his  own  good  is  to  each  one  immediate, 
and  it  is  intuitively  evident  that  he  should  seek  it. 
The  appeal  of  the  good  of  others  is  not  so  direct ; 
nor  is  it  so  immediately  evident  that  one  should 
promote  it  except  when  others  are  bound  to  him 
by  such  intimate  ties  as  make  their  welfare  in- 
teresting to  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  own  is. 
Consequently,  when,  from  any  cause,  natural  and 
social  claims  are  weak  or  repudiated,  egoistic 
theories  of  life  tend  to  win  recognition.  The 
Cynics,  e.g.,  lived  during  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
city-State,  and  Hobbes  (1588-1679)  during  the 
social  disorganization  attending  the  Revolution  in 
England.  Spinoza  was  ostracized  for  his  theo- 
logical views ;  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  were 
constitutionally  Ishmaelites. 

Egoism  is  based,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  on  an 
'  atomistic '  conception  of  society  ;  every  social 
whole  is  composed  of  individuals,  the  nature  of 
each  one  of  whom  is  to  preserve  his  own  life,  to 
seek  his  own  good,  to  satisfy  his  own  desires  ;  and 
good  and  evil  are  relative  to  the  individual.  There 
18  nothing  good  or  evil  absolutely.  Both  pre- 
suppositions are  explicit  in  Hobbes  : 

'  The  object  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  every  man  ia  '*  some  good 
to  himself  '"  (.Leviathan,  ch.  xiv.).  '  Whatsoever  is  the  object 
of  any  man's  appetite  or  desire,  that  la  it  which  he  for  his  part 
calleth  "  good  ;  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and  aversion  **  evil "  ; 
and  of  his  contempt  *•  vile     and  **  inconsiderable."    For  these 

1  Ct.  Sldgwick,  Methods  of  Ethiet,  1893,  p.  49. 
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wordsof  good,  evil,  and  cont«U)plibIe  are  ever  used  with  relation 
to  the  person  that  tiseth  them  ;  tliero  beinfc  nothing  siiiiply  and 
absolutely  bo  ;  nor  any  common  rule  of  (food  and  evil,  to  be 
taken  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  themselves  ;  but  from  the 
)>cn«on  of  the  man  .  .  .* (ib.  ch.  vi.).  'The  "rijfht  of  nature," 
which  wriU-rB  commonly  call  jua  naturale,  is  the  liberty  each 
man  hath,  to  use  his  own  power,  as  he  will  himself,  for  the  pre* 
■enration  of  bis  own  nature ;  that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  life  ;  and 
oonsequenlly,  of  doing  anything  which  in  his  own  Judgment 
and  reason  he  shall  oonceive  to  be  the  aptest  means  thereunto.' 
'  Whensoever  a  man  transferreth  his  right,  or  renouiiccth  it,  it 
Is  either  in  consideration  of  some  right  reciprocally  transferred 
to  himself  or  for  some  other  good  he  hopetli  for  thereby '  (i6. 
ch.  xiv.). 

Social  life  was  impossible  while  men  exercised  this 
liberty.  Consequently  they  divested  themselves  of 
the  right  of  doing  what  they  liked  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  others  did  the  same.  This  '  social 
contract'  is  the  basis  of  community  life.  Through 
it  men  passed  from  the  natural  state,  in  which 
every  man  was  at  war  with  every  other  man,  to  a 
state  of  peace.  The  obligation  to  obey  laws  rests 
on  this  contract  and  on  the  authority  and  power 
which  the  Government  possesses  in  virtue  of  it  to 
enforce  them.  Obedience  to  Divine  ordinances 
(whether  learned  from  Nature  or  Revelation)  like- 
wise depends  on  a  recognition  of  the  Divine 
authority  and  power  to  enforce  them  by  pains  and 
penalties. 

The  relativity  of  good  and  evil  to  desire  and 
aversion  respectively  is  taught  by  Bentham  and 
his  followers.  They  maintain,  moreover,  that  each 
one  desires  pleasure  only  and  freedom  from  pain.' 
Thus  J.  S.  Mill  writes : 

*  I  believe  that  these  sources  of  evidence  [practised  self-con- 
sciousness and  self-observation,  assisted  by  observation  of 
others],  impartially  consulted,  will  declare  that  desiring  a  thing 
and  finding  it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and  thinking  of  it  as  pain- 
ful, are  phenomena  entirely  inseparable,  or  rather  two  parts  of 
the  same  phenomenon  ;  in  strictness  of  language,  two  different 
modes  of  naming  the  same  psychological  fact :  that  to  think  of 
an  object  as  desirable  (unless  for  the  sake  of  its  consequences), 
and  to  think  of  it  as  pleasant,  are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and 
that  to  desire  anj'thing,  except  in  proportion  as  the  idea  of  it  is 
pleasant,  is  a  physical  and  metaphysical  impossibility'  {UtUi- 
tarianiem,  ed.  1901,  ch.  iv.  p.  68). 

Nietzsche's  account  of  the  good  aimed  at  by  the 
individual  differs  from  the  accounts  both  of  Hobbes 
and  of  the  Hedonists  : 

*  Psychologista  should  bethink  themselves  before  putting 
down  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  as  the  cardinal  instinct 
of  an  organic  being.  A  livmg  thing  seeks  above  all  to  discharge 
its  strength — life  itself  is  the  Will  to  Power  ;  self-preservation  is 
only  one  of  the  indirect  and  most  frequent  results  thereof 
(Beyond  Good  and  EM,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1907,  §  13). 

On  comparing  the  representative  opinions  given 
above,  it  becomes  evident  that  Egoism  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  any  particular  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  good ;  and  that,  moreover,  in 
any  of  its  forms  it  cannot  be  established  by  a 
psychological  analysis  of  the  nature  of  desire,  or 
by  an  examination  of  the  ends  that  men  actually 
seek.  Modern  psychological  investigations  have, 
indeed,  made  it  increasingly  evident  that  the 
human  consciousness  is  not  under  the  control  of 
any  one  principle  except  at  a  highly  reflective 
stage  of  intellectual  life.  Men  have  various  im- 
pulses directed  to  different  objects,  and  they  are  not 
reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  system,  or  subordinated 
as  means  to  one  end.  And,  even  when  such  unity 
exists,  the  governing  principle  is  regulative  only  in 
a  general  way.  It  does  not  enter  as  a  constituent 
element  into  all  purpo.sive  actions  and  directly 
subordinate  them  as  means  to  itself.  Unity  of  aim 
is  an  ideal  rather  than  an  actual  principle — a  fact 
to  which  the  cohce])tion  '  ought'  bears  witness.  It 
would  be  a  more  correct  account  of  what  actually 
happens  to  say  that  psychological  egoism,  when- 
ever it  exists,  is  a  consequence  of  a  more  or  less 
conscious  ethical  egoism,  than  to  say  that  ethical 
1  Hobbes  also  says  that  desire  is  always  accompanied  by  some 
pleasure  more  or  less  ;  pleasure  is  the  '  appearance  or  sense  of 
good.'  and  'displeasure'  the  'appearance  or  sense  of  evil' 
(Ltvtathan,  ch.  vi.).  Spinoza's  view  is  similar.  But  both 
writers  lay  stress  on  Bclf-preservation  as  the  fundamental 
Impulse. 


egoism  is  based  on  psychological  egoism.  For  men 
aim  consistently  at  their  own  good,  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  deiinite  conceptions  of  themselves 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  good  which  will  satisfy 
them.  Etlucs  is  the  systematic  study  of  this  good  ; 
and  its  teaching  will  acquire  scientific  exactness 
only  when  the  nature  of  the  individual  man  in 
relation  to  his  fellows  and  the  rest  of  the  universe 
is  clearly  vmderstood. 

If  the  egoist's  attitude  is  dogmatic,  his  ethics  is 
fundamentally  merely  a  statement  of  his  own  con- 
victions, and  he  cannot  be  reasoned  with.  But, 
when  he  tries  to  justify  his  conviction,  he  may  be 
reasoned  with,  and,  possibly,  convinced  of  error. 
The  egoist  is  trying  to  give  a  reasonable  basis  to 
his  theory  when  he  rests  it  on  a  psych ological 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  desire.  His  attempt  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  successful.  He  might  yet 
maintain  that  he  has  an  immediate  and  ultimate 
intuition  that  he  should  seek  his  own  good  whether 
he  actually  does  so  or  not.  It  may  be  safely  said, 
in  reply  to  this,  that  other  men  would  not  recog- 
nize tne  validity  of  the  egoist's  intuition,  especially 
if  his  good  is  to  be  obtained  at  their  expense. 
Further,  he  ought  consistently  to  admit  that  every 
other  individual's  good  is  an  ultimate  end  for  him- 
self, and  that  it  should  be  recognized  as  such  by  all. 
And,  if  this  be  admitted,  does  it  not  follow  that  the 
good  of  all  should  be  respected  by  each,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  limit  is  set  to  individual  self-seeking  ? 
The  egoist's  contention  would  then  be  qualified 
into  the  statement  that  he  shoul(f  seek  liis  own 
good,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with 
similar  self-seeking  on  the  part  of  others. 

Further,  it  may  oe  urged  that  the  atomistic  con- 
ception of  human  life  is  false.  Human  societies 
are  not  mere  aggregates.  A  man  is  not  self-con- 
tained ;  no  sharp  line  of  division  can  be  drawn 
between  his  life  and  interests  and  those  of  others 
(cf.  art.  Ego).  He  is  a  member  of  an  organic 
whole.  The  complete  good  is  the  good  of  the  whole 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  full  realization  of 
his  interests  is  at  the  same  time  the  full  realization 
of  the  interests  of  others.  Hence  his  good  is  no 
purely  private  and  personal  matter.  It  is  true 
that  sometimes  there  is  an  appearance  of  conflict. 
Whether  the  conflict  is  necessary  is  a  large  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  In  an  ideal 
state,  as  H.  Spencer  {Data  of  Ethics',  1879,  ch.  xi.) 
points  out,  there  would  be  no  conflict.  And  even 
now  men  exist  who  seem  to  find  that  they  more 
nearly  realize  their  true  ^ood  by  denying  what 
appear  to  be  their  private  interests  and  acting  for 
the  sake  of  others.  They  so  identify  themselves 
with  their  State  or  Church  that  they  are  content 
to  die  in  order  that  the  institution  may  live  and 
flourish.  The  surrender  of  life  is  not  felt  to  be  self- 
sacrifice  but  self-realization,  and  it  is  often  made 
with  no  thought  of  recompense  in  a  future  life. 

LiTKUiTCRi.— Most  modem  writers  on  Ethics  discuss  Egoism. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited  the  reader  may  consult : 
F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies,  London,  1876;  Feluc  le 
Dantec,  L'Egoxsme  base  de  toxUe  tociiU,  Paris,  1912 ;  G.  E. 
Moore,  Principia  Ethica,  Cambridge,  1903:  F.  Paulsen,  A 
Sj/stem  o/ Ethics,  London,  1899  ;  H.  Rashdall,  The  Theory  oj 
Good  and  Evil,  Oxford,  1907 ;  Max  Stirner,  Der  Eimirte  vnd 
tein  Eigenthum,  Leipzig,  1892 ;  A.  E.  Taylor,  The  Problem 
0/  Conduct,  London,  1901 ;  artt.  Othics,  NirrascHB,  Schopkh- 

HABBR.  David  Phillips. 

EGOISM  (Buddhist).— The  inquiry  whether  the 
motives,  sources,  or  springs  of  action  are  or  are  not 
exclusively  egoistic,  or  self-interested,  whether  or 
not  •  altruism '  may  rank  as  a  twin  in  such  springs, 
or  whether  there  are  yet  other  sources,  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  modern  ethics  that  it  is  not  strange 
if  no  corresponding  discussion  be  found  in  early 
Buddhism,  any  more  than  in  other  early  philoso- 
phical and  religious  traditions.  Such  discassions 
are  the  corollaries  of  a  synthesis  which  belongs 
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more  essentially  to  the  past  two  centuries  than  to 
any  others  we  can  name — that  of  individuals  and 
of  peoples  as  solidaires  one  of  another.  They  have 
sprung  from  a  time,  when,  in  George  Eliot's  words, 
'ideas  were  making  fresh  armies  of  themselves,  and  the  univer- 
sal kinship  was  declaring  itself  fiercely  ;  .  .  .  when  the  soul  of 
man  was  waking  to  pulses  which  had  for  centuries  been  beating 
in  him  unheard,  until  their  full  sun  made  a  new  life  of  terror  or 
of  joy '  {Daniel  Deronda). 

Herein  may  possibly  lie  a  sounder  basis  of  his- 
torical division  in  ethical  theory  than,  with  Mar- 
tincau,  to  find  in  a  psychological  basis  the  true 
dichotomizing  principle  of  the  ethical  systems  of 
pre-Christian  and  post-Christian  thought.  His 
generalization  is  sound  only  as  long  as  we  turn  our 
back  on  not  only  one  part  of  pre-Christian  ethical 
thought,  but  on  by  far  the  most  considerable  part. 
In  his  strange  statement,  '  It  is  curious  that 
psychological  ethics  are  altogether  peculiar  to 
Christendom'  (italics  his),  the  whole  world  of 
Oriental  thought  is  ignored.'  To  take  India  only  : 
in  Vedantist  ethics,  the  ethical  ideal,  growing  up 
with  the  evolution  of  thought,  is  emphatically 
subjective.  The  creative  and  presiding  power  of 
the  universe  became  identified  with  the  psychical 
principle  in  man ;  salvation  lay  in  the  personal 
recognition  of  this  identity — '  the  finding  self  to  be 
Atman '  (Deussen) ;  and  tlie  ethical  value  of  actions 
was  reckoned  less  according  to  an  objective  scale 
of  utility  than  according  to  a  subjective  calculus  of 
their  significance,  in  cost  and  result,  to  the  doer.'' 

Buddhist  ethic  is  no  less  strongly  and  consciously 
psychological  (see  DESIRE  [Buddhist]).  Its  views 
on  the  self  were  different  from  those  of  Vedantism. 
It  denied  any  immanence,  in  the  wholly  and  con- 
stantly changing  living  organism,  physical  and 
mental,  of  an  eternal,  unchanging,  impassive  (i.e. 
super-passive)  principle.  The  '  I  (ego,  aham)  of 
agency  was  a  convenient  abstraction  of  thought,  a 
convention  of  popular  speech,  as  when  we  say  '  it 
rains.'  As  a  metaphysical,  rather  than  an  ethical, 
subject,  but  one  of  cardinal  importance  in  Buddhist 
doctrine,  the  Ego  is  dealt  with  under  Self,  Soul. 
Under  the  present  title  we  are  concerned  with  the 
attitude  of  its  ethical  doctrine  towards  that  which, 
in  theory  or  practice,  is  called  'egoism.'  All  the 
materials,  in  fact,  for  our  modem  ethical  discusnon 
of  egoism  and  altruism  are  present  in  Buddhism  ; 
and,  since  the  sources  of  those  materials  are  still 
80  imperfectly  accessible,  and  so  inadeijuately  ex- 
ploited, it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  we  may 
yet  discover,  or  come  upon,  such  discussion.  We 
may  nevertheless  affirm  this  much :  that  it  forms 
no  such  predominant  feature  as  is  the  case  in 
modern  ethical  works.  It  is  as  if  the  pulses  of 
that  full  social  consciousness  to  which  we  have 
referred  above  were  beating  latent  and  unheard. 
The  struggle  of  early  culture  was  for  the  indivi- 
dual to  '  find  himself,'  even  as  it  is  to-day.  The 
intervening  struggle  has  been  to  find  one's  brotlier. 
In  a  brief  provisional  inquiry  like  the  present,  the 
best  course  suggesting  itself  is  to  indicate  :  (1)  the 
presence  in  Buddhist  scriptures  of  the  materials 
aforesaid,  or,  let  us  say,  of  channels  in  ethical 
thought  on  the  lines  of  the  modem  cleavage ; 
(2)  any  modification  in  that  thought  due  to  the 
a-psychic  or  anti-animistic  standpoint;  (3)  any 
evolution  in  Buddhism  with  respect  to  egoistic  and 
altruistic  theory. 

1.  We  find  in  the  Pali  Pitakas  a  definite  theory 
with  respect  to  the  '  sjirings  of  action.'  These  are 
termed hetu (' condition,'  ' cause '),  or mula  ('root'), 
or  nidana  ('source').  They  are  six  in  number, 
three  being  'roots'  of  good,  three  of  bad  action.' 
»  Martineau,  Typeg  of  Ethical  Theory,  Oxford,  1885,  i.  14. 
«  P.  Ucusaen,  Allgrm.  Oeich.  d.  I'hiloaophit,  i.2(Leip2ig,  1907), 
p.  327  ft. 

»A  Agvltara  Nikaya,  1. 134  f. ;  O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist 
Ptychologioal  Ethics,  London,  1900,  p.  274  9.;  8.  Z.  Aung, 
Cvmptnd.  of  Philosophy,  London,  1910,  p.  879B.  I 


And,  though  bad  and  good  actions  are  so  termed 
in  virtue  of  the  painful  or  pleasurable  results  they 
entail  respectively  on  the  agent,  yet  they  are 
shown  actually  to  consist  in  immoral  and  moral 
actions  respectively- — that  is  to  say,  in  actions  con- 
sidered as  affecting  others. 

The  three  bad  '  roots '  are  greed,  hate,  and  want 
of  intelligence  ;  the  other  three  are  their  opposites 
— detachment,  love,  and  intelligence.  In  Pali  they 
read  lobha,  dosa,  moha  ;  alobha,  adosa,  amoha.  A 
frequent  synonym  for  the  first  is  rdga  ('lust,' 
'  passion,'  understood  very  generally) ;  for  the 
third,  avijjd  ('ignorance');  for  the  fifth,  metta 
('love,'  'charity,  'amity');  for  the  sixth,  paAM 
('insight,'  'wisdom').  So  radical  and  inclusive, 
as  sources  of  all  human  faults  and  follies  and  con- 
sequent sufl'ering,  are  the  first  three  held  to  be, 
that  the  extinction  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  letting 
action  proceed  solely  from  their  three  opposites,  is 
one  of  the  few  positive  definitions  given  of  nibbana 
(nirvana  [j.«.]). 

No  reduction  is  attempted  of  either  triplet  to 
any  more  ultimate  ground  of  action.  But  the 
first-named  of  the  six  approximates  closely  to  that 
manifestation  of  organic  life,  so  significant  in 
Buddhist  ethics,  called  tanha,  unregenerate  desire, 
want,  appetite,  craving  (see  Desire  [Buddhist]). 
Tanha  is — by  the  great  scholastic,  Buddhagho^a 
(q.v.) — termed  mula  also,  but  it  is  of  the  whole 
round  of  re-birth  tliat  it  is  called  the  root  (vatta- 
mulabhuta  tanha).  It  is  itself  rooted  in,  or  the 
effect  of,  sensuous  contact — 'because  of  contact, 
sensation,  because  of  sensation,  craving.'  The 
result  of  craving  is  grasping  (upadana)—a,  term 
which,  in  its  double  sense  of  the  act  just  named, 
and  the  fact  of  requisite  stutt'  or  fuel,  becomes  a 
mental  hieroglyphic  or  word-picture,  to  indicate 
how  the  ten/ta-prompted  will  and  action  serve  to 
re-kindle  once  more,  in  a  new  '  becoming '  or 
coming-to-be  (bhava),  the  fires  of  life.  This  tanha 
is  fairly  approximate  to  egoism,  considered  as  the 
instinct  and  impulse  of  self-preservation.  But  in 
that  one  form  of  it  as  vibhavatanha,  described  by 
the  commentators  as  the  lust  of  self-annihilation, 
its  connotation  is  wider  than  that  of  the  lust  of 
life,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  consider  its  mean- 
ing as  wanting,  lusting,  or  craving  in  general ;  the 
lust  of  life  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  earthly  or 
celestial,  being  its  predominant  manifestation. 

Now,  if  the  liundred  equivalent  terms  and  meta- 
phors describing  lobha  in  the  Dhamma-sahgani '  be 
consulted,  it  will  be  seen  that  lobha  and  tanha  are 
practically  coincident  in  meaning.  Still,  the  latter 
term  is  not  used  in  describing  the  three  roots  or 
conditions  of  bad  kamnut  or  action,  as  is  lobha  or 
rdga.  In  parables  drawn  from  plant-life,  tanha 
functions  not  as  root,  but  as  the  moisture  whicli  is, 
together  with  suitable  soil,  an  essential  condition  of 
growth.'  As  related  to  the  other  two  roots,  lobha  or 
tanha  is  itself  a  root  or  condition  of  inimical  actions. 
'  Thus  it  is,  Ananda, '  the  Buddha  is  described  as  saying, '  that 
craving  comes  into  being  because  of  sensation,  pursuit  because 
of  craving,  gain  because  of  pursuit,  decision  because  of  gain, 
desire  and  passion  (chhandaraga)  because  of  decision,  tenacity 
because  of  desire  and  passion,  possession  because  of  tenacity, 
avarice  because  of  possession,  watch  and  ward  because  of 
avarice,  and  many  a  bad  and  wicked  state  of  things  arising 
from  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  possessions— blows  and 
wounds,  strife,  contradiction  and  retort,  quarrelling,  slander 
and  lies'  (Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues,  Oxford,  1899,  ii.  66)— a 
passage  that  was  a  few  centuries  later  paralleled  by  St.  James's 
account  of  the  relation  between  (apAii  and  strife  (Ja  41'-). 
But  the  root-principle  of  dosa,  here  shown  as  co- 
operating with  that  of  lobha,  is  deeper  seated  than 
such  liostile  acts,  and  is  the  temperamental  state 
or  disposition  of  natural  aversion,  misanthropy, 
anti-social  feeling,  expressed  in  Buddhist  psycho- 
logy l^y  patigha,  resistance,  opposition,  aversion.' 
'  Tr.  in  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Bud.  Psychol.  Ethict. 
2  Samyutta  A'ikdya,  lil.  64  ;  AAg.  Hik.  i.  228. 
8  8.  Z.  Aung,  op.  cit.  83. 
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As  related  to  moha,  lobha,  or  lusting  after  false 

foods  and  ends,  is  aided  by  the  errant  gropinc  and 
im  vision,  denoted  by  the  former  term.  Thus 
the  verses  ascribed  to  Maliftpajapatl  (aunt  and 
foster-motlier  of  the  Bnddha)  run : 

•  Oh  !  but  'tia  long  I've  wandered  down  all  lime. 
Not  knowing  how  and  what  things  really  were, 
And  never  finding  what  1  needed  sore. 
But  now  mine  uyce  have  Been  th'  Exalted  One, 
Now  have  I  understood  how  ill  doth  come. 
Craving,  the  cause,  in  me  is  dri6d  up.  .  .  .' 

(Therigdthd,  167  t)l 

2.  Taking  next  the  three  causes  of  good  or  moral 
action,  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  them  to  simpler 
terms.  They  are  at  least  as  ultimate  as  conation, 
feeling,  and  cognition.  Alobha,  or  detacliment,  is 
not  so  negative  as  it  sounds.  Essentially  a  state 
of  mind  and  heart  which  does  not  grasp  at,  or  cling 
to,  it  is  the  condition  of  all  generous  and  dis- 
interested action.'  Such  a  state  is  likened  to  the 
free  mobility  of  a  dewdrop  on  the  glaucous  surface 
of  a  lotns-Ieaf.  Adosa  is  sympathy,  altruistic 
tenderness,  care,  and  forbearance,  the  iyiir-q  of 
St.  Paul.  Amo/ui  is  the  clarity  of  mind  affirmed 
in  the  foregoing  verses.  Any  one  of  these  three, 
according  to  the  Patthdna,  may  condition,  involve, 
and  lead  to  the  other  two — '  Because  of  alobha, 
[arises]  adosa,  amoha,'  etc.  {Duka-palthdna,  1) ; 
but  this  is  all. 

We  may  trace  self-interested  and  other-interested 
motives  in  acts  conditioned  by  one  or  more  of  these 
six,  but  the  six  are  not  reducible  to  the  one  principle 
or  the  other.  The  good  of  self  and  that  of  others, 
as  the  end  and  result  of  action,  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  Pitakas,  but  not  as  basic  principles. 
For  instance,  the  two  form  part  of  a  fourfold 
cleavage  in  classifying  human  beings  : 

*  There  are  four  classes  of  persons  in  the  world :  those, 
namely,  who  live  neither  for  their  own  good,  nor  for  that  of 
others ;  those  who  live  for  the  good  of  others,  not  for  their  own 
good ;  those  who  live  for  their  own  good  only ;  those  who  live 
for  the  good  both  of  themselves  and  of  others.' 

Of  these  four,  the  first  are  compared  to  a  charred 
and  rotten  log,  good  for  nothing.  Of  the  rest,  the 
scale  of  value  is  noteworthy.  The  second,  or 
altruist,  b  better  than  the  first ;  the  third,  or 
egoist,  is  better  than  the  altruist.  The  fourth, 
whom  H.  Sidgwick  would  have  called  a  universal- 
istic  hedonist,  is  the  best  of  all.  When,  however, 
we  read  further,  the  explanation  of  living  for,  or 
being  concerned  with,  one's  own  and  others'  good 
shows  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  egoists  as  we 
should  understand  them.  The  class  who  study 
their  own  good  only  are  those  persons  who,  while 
seeking  to  extirijate  rdga,  dosa,  moha  in  them- 
selves, do  not  habitually  exhort  others  to  do  the 
same.  Those  who  study  others'  good  only  are 
such  as  exhort  others  to  extirpate  the  conditions 
of  bad  acts,  while  not  themselves  trying  to  do  so. 
A  similar  distinction  is  drawn  with  respect  to 
other  moods  of  ethicaJ  endeavour,  showing  that  the 
Dliaiiima  contained  no  encouragement  tor  unen- 
lightened, worldly,  or  sensual  self-interest.' 

Another  classification  in  self-  and  other-regard, 
occurring  several  times,  is  that  of  persons  who 
inflict  pain  or  hardship  on  self  and  their  fellow- 
men.  The  same  fourfold  division  is  followed,  but 
only  the  doubly  negative  class  is  commended.  To 
these  belong  the  self-conquerors,  the  saints,  those 
who  have  won  nibbdnn.*  Especially  is  the  dual 
regard  for  self  and  others  put  forward  as  conduct 
conditioned  by  the  sixth  'root,'  amoha  {ox palind). 
One  who  is  mastered  by  greed,  ete.,  devises  what 
is  injurious  to  himself,  to  others,  to  both.  One 
who  has  not  cleared  away  the  '  five  hindrances' — 
sensual  desire,  ill   will,   ignorance,  ete. — has  too 

>  Tr.  in  O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Ptalmt  oj  the  Early  BmUlhitU, 
London,  lixio,  i.  89. 
»  8.  Z.  Aung,  op.  cit.  279  f.  s  Aiig.  Nik.  ii.  06  ff. 

*  Fot  iostauue,  ib.iO&tt. 


weak  insight  to  know  his  own  good,  others'  good, 
or  both  ;  he  who  has  cleared  them  away  '  knows 
what  is  the  good  of  both  even  as  it  really  is.'  • 
Generally  speaking,  the  balance  of  ends  is  stated 
in  such  words  as  the  verse,  '  He  seeketh  both  his 
own  and  others'  good ' ; '  and  in  the  Buddha's 
words :  '  Contemplating  either  one's  own  good,  or 
that  of  others,  or  both,  is  sufficient  motive  for 
setting  about  it  strenuously.'*  But,  while  the 
early  Buddhist  held  that  morality  was  the  basis  of 
all  spiritual  growth,  and  that  benevolence  was 
essential  to  the  increase  of  one's  own  happiness,  he 
did  not,  as  Sidgwick  says  of  Comte,  'seriously 
trouble  himself  to  argue  with  egoism,  or  to  weign 
carefully  the  amount  of  happiness  that  might  be 
generally  attained  by  the  satisfaction  of  egoistic 
propensities  duly  regulated'  (Hi.Hory  of  Ethics, 
Ix)ndon,  1887,  p.  257).  Thus  the  Buddha  is  repre- 
sented as  giving  ethical  advice  to  questioners  per- 
plexed by  rival  doctrines,  as  follows : 

'Let  your  verdict  not  be  guided  by  tradition,  precedent, 
custom,  or  dialectic.  Test  the  doctrines,  each  for  himself, 
whether  they  will  conduce  to  happiness  or  the  reverse.  For 
you  know  well  that  the  conduct  conducive  to  happiness  is  the 
conduct  that  is  conditioned  by  detachment,  by  love,  by  intelli- 
gence ;  and  that  the  conduct  conducive  to  sorrow  is  conditioned 
by  greed,  hate,  and  illusion.  These  impel  men  to  take  life, 
steal,  live  unchastely,  tell  lies,  and  stir  others  up  to  do  the  like. 
Those  impel  men  to  avoid  doing  these  things.'* 

In  more  detailed  expositions  of  ethical  disposi- 
tion and  conduct,  the  term  nearest  to  our  '  selfish- 
ness' is  perhaps  macchariya.  The  derivation  is 
from  a  stem  signifying  madness  or  infatuation, 
but  the  dominant  feature  in  the  disposition  so 
called  seems  to  be  meanness,  the  opposite  of  mag- 
nanimity, a  grudging  spirit.  The  content  of  the 
term  is,  however,  expounded  in  part  by  other 
terms  indicative  of  a  selfish  nature,  of  one  that, 
spreading  itself  over  all  its  own  gettings,  says 
'Mine  be  it,  not  another's,'  and  of  one  that  would 
hinder  generosity  in  others.  Another  such  ancil- 
lary term  signifies  a  styptic  or  contracted  state 
with  regard  to  others'  needs." 

Other  aspects  of  egoism — self-interest,  self-con- 
ceit, self-seeking,  self-reference — are  all  repre- 
sented in  Buddhist  doctrine.  The  term  sadattha, 
one's  own  good,  advantage,  or  interest,  is  used 
invariably,  we  believe,  in  the  approved  sense  of 
'  enlightened '  self-interest,  including  '  personal ' 
salvation.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  usual  descriptions 
of  the  elect  or  perfected,  it  is  said  : 

'  They  who  are  arahants,  who  have  destroyed  the  intoxicant! 
(asaros),  who  have  lived  the  life,  have  done  that  which  was  to 
be  done,  have  laid  aside  the  burden,  have  won  their  own  salva- 
tion {anuppatta-sadatthaX  etc.^ 
Self-conceit,  or  marui,  is  thus  described  : 

'  Conceit  at  the  thought  "  I  am  the  better  man," — "  I  am  at 
good  [as  they],"— " I  am  lowly" — all  such  fancies,  overween- 
ing vanity,  arrogance,  pride,  nag-flaunting,  assumption,  desire 
of  the  heart  for  self-advertisement : — this  is  called  mdna.'  7 
Now,  nidna  was  quite  incompatible  with  sadattha. 
Self-conceit  did  not  arise  in  the  bosom  of  him  who 
had  won  his  highest  gain.  As  with  some  phases 
of  evangelical  Christianity,  so  with  Buddlusm,  it 
was  customary  for  one  attaining  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  salvation  to  testify  to  the  same.  Two  dis- 
ciples thus  attaining  are  related  to  have  waited  on 
the  Buddha,  and  repeated  the  formula  quoted 
above  : 

'  liord,  he  who  is  arahant,  who  has  .  .  .  won  salvation,  who 
has  utterly  destroyed  the  fetters  of  becoming  (re-birth),  who  is 
by  perfect  knowledge  emancipated,  to  him  it  docs  not  occur — 
**  There  is  that  is  letter  than  I,  equal  to  me,  inferior  to  me." 
And,  they  saluting  and  passing  out  of  the  congregation,  the 
Thiddha  speaks  :  '*  Even  so  do  men  of  true  breed  declare  aftfid 
(gnosis) :  Ihey  tell  of  their  salvation  (atthay,  but  they  do  not 
bring  in  tlie  ego  (ottd)." '  * 
Two  other  disciples,  more  notable  than  these, 

1  Sfig.  Nik.  i.  168,  216,  etc.  '  Sathj/.  Nik.  i.  222. 

»  lb.  ii.  29  ;  A-fig.  Nik.  iv.  134.  *  Atiq.  Nik.  i.  188  ff. 

»  O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Bud.  Ptj/chol.  Ethics,  299  f. 

«  Samt.  Nik.  v.  146. 

7  O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  iSiuf.  Psychol.  Ethics,  299. 

»AAa.  Nik.  m.  369. 
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testify  in  their  talk  to  this  contrast  l)etween  saint- 
ship  and  self-reference.  Ananda  comments  on 
Sariputta's  beautiful  expression  and  demeanour, 
and  asks : 

•  What  have  you  been  occupied  with  to-day  ?  *  *  I  have  been 
dwelling  apart,  pra- tising  jhdna,  brother,  and  there  arose  in 
me  never  the  thought,  "  It  is  /  who  attain  or  /  who  emerge." ' 
'  That  is  because  all  egoistic  tendencies  in  the  venerable  Sari- 
putta  have  long  been  rooted  out,'  responds  Ananda.i 

Not  only  do  we  find  this  unobtrusion  of  the  ego 
commended,  but  we  also  read  of  the  Buddha,  when 
the  self  had  been  obtruded,  diverting  the  point  of 
the  episode  to  altruistic  regard.  The  story  is  told 
in  the  Uddna,  a  little  manual  of  short  episodes 
framing  a  metrical  logion,  how  the  king  of  Kosala 
and  his  wife  discuss  the  possibly  current  Vedantist 
text,  that  the  self,  the  immanent  deity,  is  dearer 
than  all  else.^  It  is  possible  that  the  metaphysic 
implied  is  more  in  line  with  that  of  the  Christian 
text,  '  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soult'  (Mt  16**).  Anyhow,  the  king  mentions 
the  conversation  to  the  Buddha,  who  thereupon 
replies : 

•  The  whole  wide  world  we  traverse  with  our  thought, 
Nor  come  on  aught  more  dear  to  each  than  Self. 
Since  aye  so  dear  the  Self  to  other  men. 
Let  the  Self-lover  harm  no  other  man.'  3 
Etymologically  speaking,  ego-ism  is  more  than 
paralleled  in  Indian  linguistic.     The  oblique  cases 
of  the  personal  pronoun  yield  derivatives  as  well 
as  the  nominative.      Thus  we  have  aham-kdra, 
'  I-maker,'  and  also  inamahkdra,  '  mine-maker,' 
nuxTnattarn,  '  mine-ness,'  a-mama,  '  having  nought 
of  "mine",'  i.e.  calling  nothing,  or  wishing  no- 
thing to  be,  mine,  etc.     It  is  in  connexion  with 
these  last   terms   that  we   find   egoism    as   self- 
seeking  dealt  with,  that  is  to  say,  with  that  larger 
self  which  has  annexed  and  identified  with  itself 
the  things  a  man  possesses  (W.   James,   Princ. 
Psychology^,  London,  1905,  i.  292  ff.). 
*  Unlike,  these  two,  and  far  apart  they  dwell : 

The  goo<lman  keeping  wife,  and  he  who  naught 

Doth  call  his  own  {amavw),  the  saint.    Unchecked 

The  layman  hurteth  other  lives,  the  sage 

In  self-restraint  protecteth  all  that  hves. 

He  who  doth  never  think  "  "Tis  mine ! " ; 

Nor  '*  Others  have  gotten  something  ! "  ;  thinketh  thus  : 

There's  naught  for  me  !  no  "  mineness "  (jnamattam)  being 
found 

In  him,  he  hath  no  cause  to  suffer  grief.'  * 
3.  The  first-named  term  of  these  derivatives, 
aham-kdra,  undergoes  an  interesting  evolution  in 
Indian  thought,  but  the  ethical  part  it  plays  is 
slight.  In  the  (older)  Chhandogya  Upanisad,  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  Atnmn,  or  soul  conceive<l  as  the 
immanent  Divinity.  Put  into  our  metaphysical 
idiom,  the  one  passage  referring  to  it  runs  thus : 
'  Under  the  aspect  of  a  plenum,  the  sum  total  of 
our  perceptions  is  Self,  is  I-making.' '  In  several 
later  Upanisads  the  term  recurs,  but  in  the  psy- 
chological sense  attached  to  it  in  the  Sahkhya 
philosophy.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  mental  organ, 
or  function,  evolved  from  matter,  and  mediating 
between  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  or  pre- 
senting external  experience  as  so  many  '  intel- 
ligibles  '  to  the  soul  or  self."  Its  occurrence  in  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  is  confined  practically  to  one 
phrase  repeated  in  a  few  suttas  of  two  Nikayas. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  invariably  that  of 
the  older  Upanisad.  It  has  two  slightly  varying 
forms  :  '  mind  involved  in  I-making-mine-making 
conceit  (mdna),'  and  '  the  bias  of  1-making-mine- 
making  conceit.'  The  context  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  practical  philosophy  and  religion  : 
how,  given  the  recipient  organism  and  the  worl(I 
of  external  impressions,  to  attain  spiritual  free- 
dom, and  not  to  sull'er  the  conceit  of  self-reference 
to  arise.    All  assumption  of  a  self,  soul,  or  ego 

>  Saihji.  Nik.  iii.  236  f. 

'  Brhaddravyaka,  1.  4,  8.  3  Udfma,  47. 

*  Sutta-Nipnta,  verse  961.  »  Chk.  Up.  7.  26. 

•  B,  Qarbe,  Die  Saipkhi/it-Philosophie,  Leipzig,  1804,  p.  7  B. 


(attd,  aham),  as  any  part  of  the  organism  or  its 
impressions,  is  to  be  extruded.  ^ 

It  is  possible  that  the  function  assigned  to 
aham-kdra  in  animistic  psychology  was  contem- 
porary with  the  foregoing.  But  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  it,  as  a  psychological  fallacy  or  otherwise, 
in  Buddhist  psychology. 

But  anti-egoistical  teaching  nowhere  resolves 
itself  into  a  positive  doctrine  of  altruism.  The 
solvents  applied,  in  Buddhism,  to  the  animistic 
creed  of  immortal,  unchanging  Divine  soul  within 
one  body  after  another  have  been  described  as  the 
destruction  of  individuality.  The  object,  how- 
ever, was  not  expressly  the  breaking  down  of 
spiritual  barriers  between  one  individuality  and 
those  of  its  fellow-men.  We  may,  again,  ai)ply  to 
the  Buddha  Sidgwick's  description  of  Comte's 
views  (op.  cit.  p.  257) : 

'  A  supreme  unquestioning  self-devotion,  in  which  all  per- 
sonal calculations  are  suppressed,  is  an  essential  feature  of  his 
moral  ideal.' 

The  self-devotion,  however,  is  not  altruistic,  but 
to  the  highest  good,  for  self  and  others,  as  he  con- 
ceived it :  the  good  that  lay  in  the  perfecting  and 
the  perfection  (and  thereby  the  completion)  of 
life.  And  this  was  ultimately  a  task  to  be  carried 
out  by  each  man  for  himself. 

'  I  only  may  achieve  the  task  ;  herein 
None  other  may  accomplish  aught  for  me.' ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accomplishing  lay  essen- 
tially in  a  life  based  on  other-regarding  virtues, 
and,  in  all  cases  where  temperament  or  infirmities 
did  not  forbid,  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  needs  of  others.  Combined,  moreover, 
with  moral  conduct  and  service  was  the  altruistic 
side  of  the  contemplative  disciplines,  on  which 
considerable  emphasis  is  laid.  This  consisted  in  a 
systematic  irradiation  or  mental  suffusion  {phar- 
ana)  of  other  beings,  starting  from  one  person  or 
group  and  expanding  the  range,  witli  love,  then 
pity  (or  sympathy  with  sorrow  and  pain),  then 
sympathy  with  the  happy,  finally  equanimity,  each 
emotion  to  be  realized  as  practically  elastic  to 
an  infinite  degree.  Lastly,  the  rejection  by  the 
Buddha  of  all  validity  in  rank,  caste,  or  birth, 
as  standards  of  personal  value,  was  conducive  to 
fraternity  in  general.  A  discourse  on  the  altru- 
istic duties  of  the  layman  lias  this  peroration  : 
_  *  Liberality,  courtesy,  benevolence,  unselfishness,  under  all 
circumstances  and  towards  all — these  equalities  are  to  the  world 
what  the  linchpin  is  to  the  rolling  chariot.'  3 

And  the  fraternal  aflection  among  members  of  tlie 
Order  is  frequently  mentioned. 

*  Behold  the  company  who  learn  of  him — 
In  happy  concord  of  fraternity  .  .  . 
The  noblest  homage  this  to  Buddhas  paid.'  * 
One  of  the  most  elevated  and  best   known  of 
Pitakan  expressions  of  universal  benevolence  is 
that  inculcating  mother-love  to  all   beings— per- 
haps the  finest  outburst  of  altruism  in  all  ancient 
literature : 

'  E'en  as  a  mother  watcheth  o'er  her  child, 
Her  only  child,  as  long  as  life  doth  last, 
So  let  us,  for  all  creatures,  great  or  small, 
Develop  such  a  boundless  heart  and  mind. 
Ay,  let  us  practise  love  for  all  the  world. 
Upward,  and  downward,  yonder,  hence, 
Uncrami)ed,  free  from  ill  will  and  enmity.' » 
Those  among  modern  Buddhists  who  call  them- 
selves   Mahayauists    claim    that,    in    developing 
and   progressing  beyond   original  Buddhism,  the 
sentiment    of    altruism    as    opposed    to    egoism 
takes  a  more  prominent  position  in  their  teach- 
ing, notably  in  wliat  is  termed   the  Bodhisattva 
[q.v.)  theory.     In  this  the  goal  of  nirvana  becomes 
one  not  of  personal  salvation  but  of  transferred 
>  Saihy.  Hik.  ii.  2.53,  etc.;  iii.  8(1,  etc. 

»  C.  A.  F.  Uhys  Davids,  I'salma  of  the  Early  Buddhists  li 
verse  542.  * 

»  Digha  Nik.  iii.  192. 

*  9:  .A-  f  •  Khys  Davids,  I'xUtnt  of  the  Early  BuddhMt,  L  89 : 
Uajjhima  Nik.  U.  103,  iii.  168.  '         ' 

»  Sutta  Nip.,  verses  148-150  ;  KhuddakapOiha. 
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merit,  saintly  aspiration  being  for  the  salvation 
of  all  beings.  Negatively,  writes  Daisetz  Suzuki, 
nirvana  '  is  the  annihilation  of  [the  belief  in]  the 
notion  of  ego-substance,  and  of  all  the  desires 
that  arise  from  this  erroneous  conception.  .  .  . 
Its  i>ositive  side  consists  in  universal  love  or  sym- 
pathy for  all  beings.' ' 
LiTiiuTDiui.— This  is  given  in  the  (ootnotea. 

C.  A.  F.  Khys  Davids. 
EGOTISM,— See  Vanity. 

EGYPTIAN  RELIGION.— I.  Conditions.— 
I.  Length  of  time. — Tlie  very  long  history  of 
Egypt  is  traceable  through  more  than  7000  yea.rs 
in  writing,  and  it  has  a  pre-history  of  which  details 
can  be  recovered  from  1000  or  2000  years  before 
writing ;  hence  the  changes  of  religious  thought 
can  lie  followed  over  a  wider  range  than  in  classical 
lands.  In  place  of  a  very  full  account,  covering  a 
few  centuries,  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  we  have  a 
scattered  and  fragmentary  account  of  as  many 
thousand  years.  The  scope  and  the  treatment, 
therefore,  must  be  very  diflerent  from  that  applied 
to  other  religions. 

2.  Character  of  the  land. — The  peculiar  nature 
of  the  country  reacted  on  the  religion,  as  upon  all 
other  interests  of  man.  The  continuous  contrast 
of  desert  and  of  cultivation  impressed  the  whole 
Egyptian  character.  It  produced  those  contrasts 
which  seem  so  contradictory — a  people  who  had 
the  reputation  of  gloomy  stubbornness,  and  who 
yet  covered  their  tombs  with  scenes  of  banquets, 
dancing,  and  gaiety :  a  people  to  whom  the 
grandeur  of  the  tomb  was  one  of  the  great  objects 
during  life.  The  constant  presence  of  the  dead 
in  the  cliffs  and  desert  overlooking  the  scenes  of 
their  lives,  or,  in  later  times,  more  famUiarly 
kept  surrounding  the  family  life  in  the  atrium  of 
the  house,  preserved  a  sense  of  the  continuity  with 
the  Other-world  which  made  a  far  more  contrasted 
life  than  we  see  elsewhere.  As  opposed  to  the 
luxuriance  and  fatness  of  the  rich  plain,  there 
was  always  visible  on  either  hand  the  desert, 
little  known,  dreaded,  the  region  of  malevolent 
gods,  of  strange  monsters,  of  blinding,  suflbcating 
storms,  of  parching  thirst  and  heat. 

3.  Form  of  the  land. — The  form  of  the  country 
also  acted  on  the  religion  by  favouring  isolated 
communities,  which  preserved  distinct  beliefs. 
Not  only  was  the  long,  narrow  valley  readily 
cut  up  into  distinct  principalities,  wliich  warred 
on  one  another  and  promoted  separate  forms  of 
worship,  but  there  was  also  a  strong  antipathy 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  population,  east 
and  west  of  the  river.  To  this  day  a  man  of  one 
side  will  dislike  those  just  opposite  to  him  more 
than  those  ten  times  as  far  away  on  his  own  side. 
The  Nile  valley  not  only  holds  a  streak  of  popula- 
tion a  hundred  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  but 
even  two  incompatible  streaks  side  by  side  all  the 
length  of  it.  Thus  there  was  every  facility  fbr 
the  isolation  of  local  worships.  Before  a  strong 
continuous  monarchy  existed,  or  whenever  it  was 
eclipsed,  there  appeared  a  long  row  of  antagonistic 
tribes  and  cults,  each  of  which  defended  its  local 
worship  as  the  bond  of  its  union.  To  kill  and  eat 
their  neighbour's  sacred  animal  was  the  regular 
a.S8ertion  of  independence  and  vigour.  Whatever 
antagonisms  we  now  see  remaining  beneath  the 
unilication  of  Islam  are  mere  shadows  of  the  in- 
tense antipathies  between  the  partisans  of  rival 
cults  in  ancient  times. 

4.  Political  rivalry  and  fusion.— Religion  was 
thus  essentially  a  part  of  politics.  Fanatical 
fervour  is  the  product  of  the  political  necessity  of 
onion.  Small  bodies,  which  are  liable  to  be  broken 
up,  need  a  test  of  true  membership,  and  a  moral 

1  OuUiaei  0/  Mahdi/ana  Buddhitm,  London,  1907,  p.  61. 


consciousness  that  they  are  in  the  ri^ht  and  their 
enemies  are  in  the  wrong,  foul,  miserable,  and 
despicable.  All  this  is  given  by  a  religious 
antipathy.  The  god  is  the  rallying  cry;  the 
triumph  of  his  followers  is  his  triumph.  Hence 
the  mythic  victories  of  the  gods,  one  over  another, 
are  the  records  of  the  victories  of  their  worshippers ; 
and  even  the  marriages  of  the  gods  are  in  many 
cases  the  expression  pf  the  marriages  of  the  tribes 
who  upheld  them. 

Besides  the  violent  conquest  of  one  god  or  tribe 
over  another,  there  was  the  peaceful  fusion  of 
tribes,  who  became  blended  both  in  blood  and  in 
religion.  This  led  to  the  fusion  of  gods  who 
were  alike,  and  who  henceforward  bore  com- 
pound names,  as  Ptah-Sokar-Osiris,  or  Osiris- 
khentamenti.  This  fusion  also  led  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  several  gods  and  the  uniting  of  them 
in  groups,  triads,  or  enneads.  Thus  Horus  was 
originally  an  independent  god,  known  later  as 
the  '  elder  Horus '  or  '  greater  Horus,'  son  of  Hat- 
hor  and  not  of  Isis  (Lanzone,  Diz.  di  mitol.  603) ; 
from  whom  Hat-hor,  '  the  dwelling  of  Horus,'  took 
her  name.  Isis  'was  an  independent  deity  .  .  . 
she  had  neither  husband  nor  lover'  (Maspero, 
Dawn,  131).  Thus  the  best  known  triad  of  Egypt 
was  compounded  of  the  gods  of  three  independent 
tribes,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  who  were  linked 
as  a  family  when  the  tribes  became  fused  together. 

5.  Resulting  mixture. — Not  only  was  the  theo- 


logy thus  compounded  by  multiple  names  for  a 
god,  and  forming  groups  of  connected  gods,  but 
the  fusion  also  led  to  the  acceptance  of  incom- 
patible beliefs,  particularly  about  the  future  life. 
The  interaction  and  combination  of  these  formed 
a  chaotic  mass  of  contradictions,  which  were  con- 
tinually in  flux,  and  accepted  differently  by  each 
age,  each  district,  and  even  each  person.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  '  the  Egyptian  Keligion ' ; 
during  thousands  of  years  there  were  ever-varying 
mixtures  of  theologies  and  eschatologies  in  the 
land. 

Such  may  exist  even  under  the  far  more  exclusive  dominance 
of  Christianity.  The  old  Pictiah  Bvxxa  GwiMen,  or  '  bright 
spirit,'  is  still  named  among  us  as  *Puck,'  while  the  Bvcca  Dhu, 
or  'dark  spirit,'  has  become  the  familiar  'Bogey  Bo.'  If  we 
even  retain  these  in  London  at  present,  much  more  were  they 
realities  in  the  West  country  during  past  centuries.  They  are 
as  totally  incompatible  with  Christianity  as  one  theology  in 
Egypt  was  irreconcilable  with  another ;  yet  here  they  have 
co-existed  for  eighteen  centuries. 

II.  HOURCES. — 6.  Classifications  and  publica- 
tions.— The  sources  of  our  knowlege  of  the  re- 
ligion are  but  fragmentary ;  the  ten  books  on 
worship,  and  ten  on  the  laws  and  the  gods,  have 
disappeared  since  the  days  of  Clement.  Taken  in 
the  order  of  age,  the  materials  may  be  classed,  with 
the  chief  modern  publications,  thus  : 

1.  FiaVRBS  OF  SACRED  AKIMALS  OF  FRE-UISTOSIO  AOB:  J. 

Capart,  Primitive  Art  in  Egypt,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1906,  flgs. 
126-139 ;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Naqada,  do.  1836,  Diospolit  Fana, 
do.  1901. 

2.  AMULETS,  ANIMATE  AND  INANIMATE:  Petrie,  De»h- 
aalieh,  London,  1897,  Vendereh,  do.  lUOO,  xxvi.,  Abydoa  I., 
1902,  xxxviii. ;  G.  A.  Reisner,  Cairo  Catalogue,  xxxv.  I1907J 
'Amulets.' 

3.  Titles  of  priestly  offices:  M.  A.  Murray,  Name» 
and  Titles  of  Old  Kingdom,  London,  1908;  H.  Brugsch, 
Diet,  p^offr.,  Leipzig,  1877-SO;  G.  Legrain,  liipertoire,  Cairo, 
1908 ;  J.  D.  C.  Lieblein,  Diet,  de  noms,  Leipzig,  1871,  i.-iv.; 
Petrie,  Royal  Tombs,  London,  1900,  i.  and  ii. 

4.  NAMES   OF    l-EMSONS.    SHOWING    THE   VSVAL   BODS  AND 

IDEAS  :  same  sources  as  for  '  Titles.' 

6.   DEATIl-.SfKI.LS  TO  ENSURE  SAFETY  FOR  THE  BOOT  AND 

SOUL :  P.  le  Page  Renouf,  Book  of  the  Dead,  London,  1907 ; 
G.  Maspero,  Jjiacr.  des  pyr.  de  Saqqarah,  Paris,  1894: 
E.  A.  W.  Budge,  '  I!ook  of  Gates,'  and  '  Book  of  Am-Duat' 
(Under  World),  in  The  Egyp.  Heaven  and  Hell,  London,  1906 ; 
G.  J^quier,  Li^-re  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  danK  I'HadH,  Paris,  1894 ; 
H.  SchaclcSchackenburg,  Das  Buck  von  den  zvrni  Wegen, 
Leipzig,  1903 ;  R.  V.  Lanzone,  Le  Domieile  des  esprits,  Paris, 
1879;  Brugsch,  '8ai  an  Sinsin'  (RP  iv.  119(161  121);  Ed. 
Naville,  Tamil  of  Scty  I.,  Paris,  1880;  F.  Guihnant,  L* 
Tomhtau  de  Ramsis  IX.,  Paris,  1908;  E.  Lef^bure,  Bypogitt 
royauz,  Paris,  1886-9. 

6.   TEMPLE  SCENES  OF  SELIOIOUS  SBRYICE,   AND  TIMPLK 
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WXITI/ras :  A.  Moret,  Du  Caractire  religieux  de  la  royauti 
pharaaniq-ue,  Paris,  1903 ;  C.  R.  Lepsius,  Denknuiler,  Berlin, 
1897 ff.  ;  A.  Mariette,  Abydos,  Paris,  1809-80,  Dendimh,  do. 
1880 ;  A.  Gayet,  Le  Temple  de  Louxor  (M^m.  Mission  Archiol. 
au  Caire,  xv.). 

V.  Btmss  :  Petrie,  History,  i.  (1894)  182,  ii.  (1896)  216-8 ; 
RP  ii.  [1903]  129,  iv.  [19051  99,  107,  vi.  [1907]  97,  viil.  [1909]  129  ; 
Naville, '  Litany  of  Pa '  (/IP  viii.  106). 

8.  Popular  fiqures  of  gods,  uaihlt  of  Roman  age:  A. 
Erman,  Egyp.  Religion,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1907,  pp.  218-227; 
Petrie,  Roman  Ehnaitya,  London,  1904 ;  V.  Scnraidt,  De 
graeskaegyplishe  Terrakotter  i  ny  Carlsberg  glj/ptotheh,  1911. 

9.  General  works:  Lanzone,  Diz.  di  miiol.  egiz.,  Turin, 
1881-6  ;  A.  Wiedemann,  RH.  of  the  Anc.  Egyptians,  London, 
1897 ;  Maspero,  Daitm  of  Civilization  2,  London,  1896,  Etudes 
de  mythol.,  Paris,  1893 ff.;  Budge,  Gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
London,  1904  ;  Erman,  op.  eit. 

III.  Popular  religion.  —  7.  Pre  -  historic 
fig^ures. — The  popular  religion  is  the  earliest 
form  that  we  can  trace  in  the  remains  of  the 
pre-historic  ages.  In  the  graves  and  town-ruins 
are  found  various  animal  figures  which  seem  to 
show  the  adoration  of  difl'erent  species.  The 
human  figures  of  the  same  age  seem  to  be  dis- 
tinctly servitors  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  dead, 
and  not  to  represent  higher  beings.  The  lion  is 
the  most  usual  of  such  animals,  and  the  figures  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  later  ages  by  the  tail 
turning  up  the  back,  with  a  small  hook  at  the  end. 
The  bull's  head  was  often  carved,  but  rather  of  a 
small  size,  as  an  amulet.  The  hawk  is  the  next 
commonest  sacred  animal.  The  hippopotamus  is 
rarely  found.  The  frog  is  usual,  of  various  sizes. 
Serpents  were  specially  honoured  ;  the  more  usual 
form  is  coiled  round,  with  the  head  in  the  centre, 
and  was  made  of  limestone  or  glaze  nearly  a  foot 
across,  to  hang  up  in  the  house,  and  of  a  small 
size  to  wear  on  the  person.  Two  intertwined 
serpents — as  on  a  cadiiceus — are  also  represented, 
ana  a  serpent  coiled  closely  to  fit  on  a  stick.  The 
scorpion  occurs  as  a  lar^e  separate  figure,  and  also 
the  locust.  Among  animals  represented,  but  per- 
haps not  regarded  as  religions,  are  the  elephant, 
stag,  bull,  and  hare.  The  baboon  may  not  be  pre- 
historic, but  is  one  of  the  commonest  figures  in  the 
1st  dynasty.  The  dog  is  not  represented  in  carv- 
ing, but  was  freiiuently  buried  in  tombs.  It  is 
notable  that  some  of  the  most  usual  sacred  ani- 
mals of  later  times  never  appear  in  the  pre-historic 
period,  such  as  the  cat,  jackal,  vulture,  and  croco- 
dile. That  there  were  definite  religions  beliefs, 
fixed  in  common  acceptance,  is  indicated  bj  the 
constant  posture  of  burial,  and  the  regularity  of 
the  oft'erings  buried,  as  we  shall  notice  furtlier  on. 

8.  Magic. — Magic  apparently  began  in  the  pre- 
historic age.  A  small  tx)X  was  found  containing 
three  little  flat  carvings  in  slate  tied  together, 
and  itwo  carved  ivory  tusks,  none  of  which  had 
any  use  for  work.  Such  ivory  tusks  were  carved 
with  a  human  head  at  the  pointed  end,  and  kept 
in  pairs,  one  solid,  one  hollow.  They  are  probably 
connected  with  the  present  African  belief  in  charm- 
ing a  man's  soul  into  a  tusk.  Many  small  amulets 
were  in  use — not  only  the  figures  of  sacred  animals, 
hut  also  such  as  a  fly,  a  claw,  a  lance-head,  or  a 
vase. 

In  the  early  historic  age  magic  appears  as  the 
basis  of  the  popular  tales :  the  forming  of  a  croco- 
dile of  wax  and  then  throwing  it  into  the  water  to 
pursue  a  victim ;  the  bringing  together  the  head 
and  body  of  a  decapitated  goose  and  restoring  it 
to  life ;  the  turning  back  of  the  waters  and  de- 
scending to  the  river-bed  to  find  a  lost  jewel — such 
are  the  pivots  of  the  earliest  tales.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  alw  '  ong  belief  in  the 
virtue  of  words  a  eation  was  attri- 
buted to  the  won  the  Creator,  as 
among  the  Hebrei  nals  and  objects 
had  names  given  to  t  them  effective  ; 
without  a  name  t!  Ily  be  existence. 
In  the  close  of  Egy                         e  there  is  a  pro- 


test against  its  translation  into  Greek  :  '  out  of 
the  solemn,  strong,  energetic  speech  of  names  .  .  . 
we  do  not  use  words,  but  we  use  sounds  full  filled 
with  deeds.'  In  the  later  magic  writings  and  in- 
scriptions, names — generally  corrupted  and  mis- 
taken— are  the  moving  power  of  the  spells.  In  the 
later  Ramesside  times  a  conspiracy  turned  upon 
making  wax  figures,  and  sending  them  into  the 
harim,  to  compass  the  death  of  the  king.  The 
latest  tales,  of  the  Ptolemaic  age,  turn  entirely 
upon  the  use  of  magic.  It  seems  not  too  much  to 
say  that  an  Egyptian  was  dominated  throughout 
his  life  by  the  belief  in  the  magical  control  exer- 
cised upon  the  gods,  upon  spirits  in  life  and  in  death, 
and  upon  material  objects.     Cf.  MAGIC  (Egyp.). 

9.  Domestic  worship. — The  customs  of  domestic 
worship  can  only  be  gleaned  from  some  occasional 
remains.  In  the  pre-historic  age  the  larger  disks, 
carved  with  a  coiled  serpent,  are  pierced  with  a 
hole  for  suspension,  showing  that  they  were 
probably  hung  up  in  the  houses ;  and  in  the  1st 
dynasty  the  usual  border  to  the  hearth  was  a  pot- 
tery fender  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  doubtless 
copied  from  the  serpent  which  they  would  find 
at  dawn  coiled  round  the  ashes  for  the  sake  of 
warmth.  In  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  there  was  usu- 
ally a  recess  in  the  hall  of  the  house,  coloured  red  ; 
and  in  one  case,  where  it  is  preserved  to  the  top, 
it  had  a  scene  of  adoration  of  the  tree-goddess 
above  it.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  focus  of  the 
domestic  worship,  probably  having  different  deities 
painted  over  it  according  to  the  devotion  of  the 
master.  On  reaching  Roman  times,  we  have  many 
interesting  details  preserved  by  the  terra-cotta 
figures  which  were  then  so  widely  developed.  The 
domestic  shrine  is  represented  as  a  wooden  cup- 
board containing  the  hgure  of  the  household  god, 
with  a  lamp  burning  before  it.  For  poorer  families, 
figures  were  made  to  hang  up  by  a  hole  in  the 
back  to  fit  on  a  nail  in  the  wall.  The  figure  often 
had  at  its  feet  a  small  lamp,  made  all  in  one  piece. 
Such  figures  are  found  by  the  thousand  in  towns 
of  the  Roman  age,  showing  that  they  were  prob- 
ably in  use  in  every  house,  or  every  room,  like 
figures  of  saints  at  present  among  Roman  Catholic 
populations.  Of  the  prayers  to  the  gods  there  is 
evidence  in  the  epithets  of  Amon,  'who  cometh 
quickly  to  him  who  calls  on  him';  and  of  Ptah, 
'  who  hears  petitions,'  and  whose  tablets  have  ears 
carved  on  them. 

10.  Birth,  marriage,  and  death. — The  ceremonies 
at  birth  have  not  been  recorded  ;  but,  as  the  names 
are  often  compounded  from  those  of  gods,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  religious  ceremony  attended  the 
naming  of  the  child,  as  in  Egypt  at  present  (see 
BiKTH  and  Circumcision  [Egvp.]).  Of  marriages 
we  know  scarcely  any  more.  The  settlements  of  the 
Xllth  dynasty  are  purely  business  documents.  The 
demotic  marriage-contracts  are  witliout  any  reli- 
gious reference.  The  terms  in  the  XXVIth  dynasty 
agreed  on  for  divorce  by  the  man  are  confirmation 
to  the  wife  of  her  marriage  portion,  and  control  of 
her  children's  share  of  paternal  property,  also  a 
third  of  all  property  acquired  by  the  pair  during 
marriage  ;  but  in  one  case  the  divorce  terms  were 
five  times  the  marriage  gift.  For  divorce  by  the 
woman,  she  must  return  one-half  of  the  marriage 
portion  given  to  her.  Divorce  simply  consisted  in 
renouncing  claims,  and  authorizing  the  woman  to 
live  with  another  man.  In  Ptolemaic  times  the 
terms  were  very  similar.  The  only  trace  of  reli- 
gious terms  is  in  one  case,  beginning  the  divorce 
clause  by  swearing  by  Amon  and  Pharaoli  (Griffith, 
Demotic  Papyri,  liijlands,  London,  1909,  p.  115). 
In  Coptic  times  it  is  said  :  '  Since  God  willeth  that 
we  should  unite  one  with  the  other';  but  either 
party  could  divorce  freely  on  paying  seven  times 
the  marriage  gift,  and  no  provision  was  stipulated 
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for  the  children.  The  religious  sanction  of  mar- 
riage seems,  therefore,  unknown  in  the  pagan  and 
scarcely  named  in  the  Christian  contracts,  which 
accords  with  the  temporary  view  of  the  deed,  and 
the  constant  provision  for  divorce. 

The  great  religious  event  to  an  Egyptian  was 
his  death.  There  is  no  trace  of  s|)iritual  prepara- 
tion or  viaticum.  The  body  was  simply  handed  to 
the  embalmers,  and  they  prepared  it  without  the 
slightest  reverence  or  sentiment.  After  the  seventy 
days  came  the  greatest  ceremony  of  private  life— 
the  funeral ;  the  procession,  the  wallers,  the  reci- 
tation, the  incense,  the  ceremony  of  opening  the 
mouth  of  the  mummy ;  and,  after  the  Durial,  the 
ritual  service  of  funeral  oflferings,  for  which  endow- 
ments were  left,  like  those  for  masses  in  Europe. 
See,  further,  art  DkATH  (Egyptian). 

11.  Dancing. — Another  development  of  popular 
religion  was  dancing.  In  the  earliest  royal  monu- 
ments the  dance  of  men  in  the  festival  of  Osirilica- 
tion  of  the  king  is  represented ;  this  took  place, 
apparently,  in  an  enclosure  formed  by  cloth  hang- 
ings placed  on  poles,  and  the  conventional  figure 
of  this  was  represented  behind  the  prince,  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Dances  of  the  servants  are  often 
represented  in  the  tombs  of  the  Pyramid  age  ;  but 
such  were  probably  only  festive,  and  not  religious. 
In  the  Xllth  dynasty  the  princesses  are  described 
as  dancing  with  their  ornaments  before  the  king, 
and  singing  his  praises.  The  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings of  the  XVIIIth-XXth  dynasties  show  many 
scenes  of  funeral  dances ;  usually  one  woman  held 
a  tambourine  aloft  and  beat  out  a  rhythm  on  it, 
while  others  danced  round.  Exactly  this  dance 
may  be  seen  now  when  parties  of  women  go  up 
to  the  cemetery  a  fortnight  or  a  month  after  a 
funeral ;  an  old  negress  is  often  the  drummer,  and 
the  party  stop  every  few  hundred  yards  along  the 
road  for  a  dance.  The  dances  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  60)  among  the  parties  going  to  the 
great  festival  at  Bubastis.  Dancing  was  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  public  worship  of  the  ascetic 
Therapeutas  in  the  Roman  age.  At  their  great 
gatherings,  held  every  seven  weeks,  they  '  Iceep 
the  holy  all-night  festival  .  .  .  one  band  beating 
time  to  the  answering  chant  of  the  other,  dancing 
to  its  music  .  .  .  turning  and  returning  in  the 
dance'  (Philo,  de  Vita  Contemplativa ;  see  G.  R.  S. 
Mead,  Fragments  of  a  Faith  Forgotten,  London, 
1900,  p.  80  it.).  This  must  have  been  much  like  an 
orgiastic  modern  zikr,  only  performed  by  men  and 
women  in  opposite  companies.  That  so  scrupulous 
and  ascetic  a  community,  generally  devoted  to 
solitude,  -should  make  religious  dancing  so  im- 
portant and  so  mixed  pointe  to  a  much  freer  use 
of  dancing  by  the  unrestrained  public. 

12.  Wayside  shrines. — The  individual  worship 
took  place  not  only  in  the  house,  but  also  in  the 
wayside  shrines.  The  open-air  shrines  common 
now  in  Italy  are  represented  in  Egypt  by  covered 
shrines,  where  shelter  from  the  heat  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  devotee.  These  shrines,  or  welys, 
at  present  abound  in  Egypt,  being  small  cubical 
chambers  of  brick  covered  with  a  domed  roof,  and 
usually  containing  a  cenotaph  of  some  local  holy 
man.  The  native  passing  them  will  utter  a  short 
ejaculation,  or  will  stop  for  a  recitation,  or,  fur- 
ther, will  wal,k  round  the  cenotaph  either  inside  or 
outside  of  the  building.  Similar  shrines  are  fre- 
quently reproduced  in  the  Roman  terra-cotta  figures, 
and  were  evidently  as  familiar  in  ancient  times  as 
now.  The  simplest  was  a  low  dwarf  wall  with  a 
little  entrance  on  one  side,  enclosing  a  square  ;  a 
column  placed  at  each  corner  supported  an  arched 
roof  over  it.  A  similar  form,  entirely  of  wood,  was 
mounted  on  wheels  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
an  image.  The  more  solid  shrines  were  built  up 
in  brickwork  on  all  sides,  with  latticed  windows, 


and  covered  by  a  double-sloping  roof,  with  gable  in 
front.  When  a  village  or  town  extended  round  an 
earlier  shrine,  and  enveloped  it,  the  little  sanctuary 
became  richer,  and  needed  a  dwelling  for  the  priest 
and  a  storeroom.  But  the  site  could  not  be  en- 
larged around  ;  so  the  building  was  carried  upward, 
as  shown  by  another  model.  Here  the  open  shrine 
was  raised  by  two  or  three  steps,  and  lamps  burned 
on  either  side  of  the  door ;  above  it  were  two  rooms, 
one  over  the  other,  and  at  the  top  was  inserted  a 
large  panel  bearing  the  figure  of  the  god.  Thus 
the  little  hovel  liad  grown  into  a  four-storey  build- 
ing, on  a  level  with  the  houses  around  it.  Some- 
times the  priests  used  to  carry  a  portable  shrine 
through  the  streets,  to  collect  the  alms  of  the  de- 
vout ;  this  was  a  small  cupboard  shrine  about  two 
feet  high,  carried  between  two  priests  side  by  side, 

Erobably  on  a  yoke  resting  on  the  shoulders.  From 
ucian's  account  of  the  wandering  devotees  of  the 
Syrian  goddess,  and  the  prevalence  of  wandering 
dervishes  in  Egypt  at  present,  doubtless  the  alms- 
collecting  was  carried  on  from  village  to  village. 
A  figure  of  Horns  sitting  in  a  low-wheeled  basket- 
chair — perhaps  personified  by  a  living  boy  with  the 
attributes — shows  what  was  taken  to  perambulate 
the  country. 

13.  Festivals  of  fertility  and  harvest — The 
popular  worship  on  a  collective  scale  was  seen  in 
the  great  festivals.  How  large  and  important 
they  might  be,  we  know  from  the  size  of  the 
gathering  at  the  festivals  of  the  present  day.  The 
great  feast  at  Tanta  is  estimated  to  attract  200,000 
people.  That  it  is  an  occasion  for  general  licence 
to  the  loose-living  part  of  the  population  doubtless 
descends  from  the  customs  of  the  ancient  festivals, 
as  shown  by  the  accounts  of  Herodotus.  The  two 
great  festivals  kept  everywhere  were  the  fertility 
feast  and  the  harvest  feast.  At  the  first  the 
'gardens  of  Osiris,'  like  the  'gardens  of  Adonis' 
in  Syria,  ornamented  the  house.  These  are  some- 
times found  preserved,  as  bowls  full  of  Nile  mud, 
and  pierced  with  the  holes  left  by  innumerable 
sprouts  of  corn.  Another  method  was  to  make 
clay  figures  of  Osiris,  stutre<l  with  com,  as  some- 
times found ;  on  wetting  these,  the  com  would 
sprout  from  the  body  of  the  god.  Still  larger 
figures  are  represented,  doubtless  from  the  official 
feast,  where  the  statue  of  Osiris  is  lying  on  a  bier 
surrounded  by  a  large  bed  of  sprouting  com.  As 
the  planting  m  Upper  Egypt  is  stated  in  the  calen- 
dar to  begin  on  the  14th  Oct.,  millet  on  the  18th, 
and  barley  on  the  19th,  this  feast  of  the  growing 
com  was  probably  that  named  on  the  21st  Oct. 
(Choiak  11)  in  the  Sallier  calendar  as  the  '  day  of 
the  panegyry  of  Osiris  at  Abydos ' ;  the  following 
day  was  '  the  day  when  he  transformed  himself 
into  a  hcnnu  bird,  probably  a  bird  liberated  from  the 
green  couch  of  Osiris  to  represent  his  resurrection. 

The  second  general  festival — that  of  harvest — 
fell  during  April,  as  the  harvest  is  reckoned  to 
be^n  with  this  month  in  the  south,  and  end  with 
it  m  the  north.  This  was  celebrated  by  offerings 
to  Rannut,  the  serpent-goddess  of  harvest.  After 
the  threshing  the  grain  was  piled  up,  as  it  may 
now  be  seen  in  immense  heaps  lying  in  the  open 
air  at  the  lar^o  stores;  the  winnowing  shovels 
were  stuck  upright  with  the  handles  buried  in  the 
heap,  the  tossing  boards  or  scoops  were  held  on 
high  before  it,  the  corn-measure  crowned  the  heap, 
and  Rannut  was  adored  (stele  in  Bologna  Museum). 

14.  Great  temple  feasts.— The  details  of  pro- 
vision for  the  great  Theban  festivals  to  Anion 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Harris  papyrus 
(see  Petrie,  Hist.  Studies,  London,  1911).  I'rom 
that  we  gather  the  details  of  a  festival  of  20  days 
in  March,  and  another  of  27  days  in  August.  In  the 
March  feast  10,000  person^:  were  present  on  the 
great  day,  and  4000  on  other  days ;  in  the  August 
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feast  4800  on  the  great  day,  and  1000  on  others. 
The  great  hall,  or  temple-court,  was  decorated  with 
tamarisk  branches,  reed -grass,  and  hundreds  of 
bouquets  and  chains  of  flowers.  Tables  of  pro- 
visions of  meat  and  cakes  were  set  out  for  the 
priesthood  and  *^}ie  nobles.  Large  quantities  of 
food  were  provided  for  the  people,  mainly  various 
breads,  cakes,  and  fruit.  Flowers  for  each  person, 
to  be  offered  by  each,  were  supplied.  Such  was 
the  general  character  of  the  great  temple-festivals 
in  honour  of  tlie  local  gods. 

The  festival  of  the  New  Year  has  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  appointing  of  a  mock  king  and  his 
being  sacrificed.  This  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
ancient  calendars,  as  it  was  a  popular  rather  than 
a  religious  anniversary ;  but,  happily,  an  account 
of  the  survival  of  it  lias  been  preserved.  Klun- 
zinger  records  (Upper  Egypt,  Eng.  tr.,  1878,  p. 
184): 

*  For  those  days  it  is  all  up  with  the  rule  of  the  Turks  ;  every 
little  town  chooses  for  itself  ...  a  ruler  who  has  a  towering 
fool's-cap  set  upon  his  head,  and  a  lon^  spectral  beard  of  flax 
fastened  to  his  chin,  and  is  clothed  in  a  peculiar  garment. 
With  a  long  sceptre  in  his  hand  ...  he  promenades.  .  .  . 
Every  one  bends  before  him,  the  guards  at  the  door  make  way, 
the  governor  of  the  province  .  .  .  lets  himself  be  ousted,  while 
the  new  dignitary  seats  himself  on  his  throne.  ...  At  length 
he,  that  is,  his  new  dress,  is  condemned  to  death  by  burning, 
and  from  the  ashes  creeps  out  the  slavish  Fellah.' 
The  modem  copy  of  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  false  beard  worn  by  kings,  and  the  sceptre 
point  to  the  descent  of  this  custom. 

15.  'Sed'  festival.  —  In  connexion  with  this 
should  be  noticed  the  great  Sed  festival.  It 
appears  to  have  been  normally  celebrated  every 
30  years,  and  to  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  the 
king  being  deified  as  Osiris,  and  the  Crown  Prince 
being  appointed  and  married  to  the  heiress  of 
the  kingdom.  Such  a  usage  appears  to  be  the 
amelioration  of  a  custom  of  killing  the  king  after 
a  fixed  interval,  in  order  that  his  royal  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  life  and  prosperity  should  not 
deteriorate.  Such  a  custom  of  king-killing  was 
usnal  in  Ethiopia,  until  abolished  in  the  3rd  cent. 
B.C.  It  is  still  practised  by  the  ShiUuks  in  the 
Sudan  ;  also  in  Unyoro,  in  Kibanga,  in  Sofala, 
and  formerly  among  the  Zulus.  Thus  it  is  strongly 
an  African  custom.  Nor  is  it  peculiar  to  Africa, 
as  it  occurred  in  Prussia,  and  at  fixed  intervals 
of  12  years  in  Southern  India.  There  is  thus 
abundant  parallel  for  sucli  a  feast  in  pre-historic 
Egypt ;  but,  before  the  u.se  of  records,  this  custom 
gave  place  to  the  deification  of  the  king,  who  lived 
on  with  his  successor.  The  king  became  Osiris, 
was  clad  as  the  god,  held  the  Divine  emblems, 
and  was  enthroned  in  a  shrine  at  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  steps.  Before  him  danced  the  Crown 
Pnnce,  and  at  a  different  point  in  the  ceremony 
the  assembled  men  danced  in  the  same  enclo.sure 
of  hangings  upon  poles.  Sacred  standards  were 
carried  in  procession.  In  some  connexion  with 
the  festival  there  is  the  record  of  400,000  oxen, 
1,422,000  goats,  and  120,000  captives.  These  num- 
bers show  the  national  character  of  the  ceremony, 
whether  they  were  dedicated  or  sacrificed.  In 
the  late  times  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  this  festival 
of  Osirification  was  performed  much  oftener,  and 
after  his  30tli  year  liamses  II.  repeated  it  every 
thirdyear  (Petrie,  Stud.  Hist.  iii.  69).  See,  further, 
art.  Ff,.stival.s  and  Fasts  (Egyptian). 

16.  Religious  calendar. — The  religious  calendar 
of  Egypt  has  never  been  studied,  or  even  collected 
together.  The  materials  are :  (1)  early  lists  of 
feasts,  which  were  seasonal,  and  which  usually 
do  not  exceed  half  a  dozen  occasions  for  funeral 
offerings;  (2)  the  Karaesside  papyrus  Sallier  iv., 
of  which  two-thirds  of  the  year  remains,  stating 
the  luck  and  the  mythical  or  legendary  events  of 
each  day  (F.  Chabas,  Le  CaUndrier,  Paris,  1870) ; 
(3)  the  Ptolemaic  temple-calendars  of  Edfn,  Esneh, 


Dendereh,  etc.,  translated  by  Brugsch  (Drei  Fcst- 
Kalender,  Leipzig,  1877);  (4)  a  few  feasts  noted,  by 
Plutarch  (cfe /«.  et  Osir.);  and  (5)  the  modern  Coptic 
calendar  (published  by  R.  N.  L.  Michell  and  E. 
Tissot).    Cf.  art.  Calendar  (Egyptian). 

The  ancient  calendars  are  strongly  local,  those 
of  the  temples  referring  mainly  to  the  festivals 
held  in  the  temples  on  which  they  were  recorded. 
On  comparing  the  lists  of  Edfu  and  Esneh,  which 
were  of  the  same  age  and  region,  we  find  but  six 
feasts  identical,  out  of  about  a  hundred  entries. 
When  we  try  to  connect  calendars  of  different 
periods,  the  shifting  of  the  month-names  through 
all  the  seasons  presents  the  first  difficulty.  Owing 
to  not  observing  leap-year,  the  nominal  calendar 
rotated  through  the  year  in  about  1460  years. 
Hence  the  question  arises,  which  of  the  religious 
anniversaries  were  attached  to  the  nominal  month 
and  day,  and  which  to  a  day  in  the  fixed  year,  both 
classes  being  named  in  inscriptions.  The  seasonal 
anniversaries  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  fixed 
year.  On  comparing  the  Sallier  papyrus  (of  the 
age  of  Ramses  II.  or  a  little  earlier)  with  the 
Ptolemaic  lists,  we  find  not  a  single  festival  or 
event  attached  to  the  same  day  in  these  earlier 
and  later  calendars. 

That  the  festivals  were  attached  to  the  fixed 
year  is  shown  by  six  entries  in  the  earlier  and 
later  calendars.  We  here  denote  the  months  by 
Roman  numerals,  I.  to  XII.  for  Thoth  to  Mesore, 
so  as  to  read  the  intervals  more  readily  : 

Sallier.    Ptolemaic.  Interval 


Going  forth  of  Isis 

13  III. 

101. 

302 

Feast  of  Shu 

.    21  III. 

191. 

,S(« 

Isis  and  Nehhat  weeping 

14  V. 

17  III.  } 

308 

Osiris  slain  (Plutarch) 

Feast  of  Sokar     . 

27  VI. 

26  IV. 

804 

Smiting  the  wicked     . 

.    22  VIII. 

21  VI. } 

304 

Feast  of  the  Strong    , 

Feast  of  Ilorus   . 

IIX. 

IVII. 

306 

Excepting  in  Plutarch,  who  wrote  later  than  the 
Ptolemaic  calendars,  the  interval  between  the 
early  and  late  lists  is  304  days ;  and  this  shift  of 
the  calendar  on  the  seasons  would  occupy  about 
1255  years.  The  date  on  which  the  Esneh  calendar 
was  compiled  is  fixed  by  the  New  Year  feast,  of 
the  fixed  year  by  Sothis,  falling  on  26  X.,  which 
occurred  in  138  B.C.  The  date  of  the  Sallier  calen- 
dar is,  therefore,  1255  years  earlier,  or  1393  B.C. ; 
and  this  agrees  well  with  its  having  the  name 
of  Ramses  11.  scribbled  on  the  back  of  it,  as  he 
began  to  reign  1300  B.C.  Hence  for  any  connected 
view  of  the  calendars  it  is  needful  to  translate  the 
dates  of  the  shifting  months  into  fixed  days  of 
the  year,  corresponding  with  the  epoch  or  the 
calendar.  To  comjiile  a  detailed  religious  calendar 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  the 
principle  of  fixed  dates  is  here  stated,  as  it  has  not 
yet  been  published. 

We  will  now  state  the  nature  of  the  religious 
events  which  were  notified  in  the  calendars.  The 
principal  classes  are 

Sallier.  Ptolemaic. 
Festivals  and  myths  of  great  godfi    .         98  72 

Events  of  the  war  of  Set    ...  87  4 

Minor  gods  and  myths       ...  87  30 

Local  worships 8  G9 

180  176 

17.  Lucky  and  unlucky  days.— Personal  direc- 
tions are  given  only  in  the  Sallier  papyrus. 
Originally  every  day  was  noted  as  favourable, 
cautionary,  or  evil,  with  some  days  of  mixed 
character.  Of  these  223  remain,  and  there  are 
also  applied  to  these  days  96  general  directions 
as  to  going  out  or  beholding  things,  54  specific 
directions  as  to  acts,  and  15  prognostications  of 
the  course  of  life  or  manner  of  death,  from  birth 
on  a  given  day.    As  Chabas  shows,  these  direo- 
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tions  are  similar  to  the  directions  for  action  on 
different  days  of  the  month  given  by  Hesiod,  tlie 
list  of  unlucky  '  Egyptian  days '  observed  in  Kome 
in  the  time  of  Constaiitine— 25  in  all— and  the 
list  of  unlucky  Jewish  days  stated  bv  Salmasins 

24  in  all.     It  might  be  ex])ected  that  the  bad 

'Egyptian  days'  of  the  Komans  would  be  the 
same  as  among  the  Egyptians.  On  a  comparison  of 
the  lists,  the  only  adjustment  of  calendars  which 
yields  continuous  connexion  is  from  18  Makhir 
to  25  Pharmuthi,  coinciding  with  the  unlucky 
days  25th  Feb.  to  3rd  May.  This  also  is  exactly 
the  connexion  between  the  calendars  when  the 
vague  year  was  finally  fixed,  as  stated  by  Chabas. 
Hence  these  7  of  the  unlucky  days  retained  their 
character  from  the  time  of  Ramses  to  that  of 
Constantine. 

The  break  between  Paganism  and  Christianity 
has  swept  away  nearly  all  traces  of  connexion 
between  the  ctSendars.  The  Coptic  calendar  is 
mainly  seasonal,  and  very  seldom  mentions  the 
luck  of  a  day.  There  are,  however,  a  few  days 
when  marriage  is  prohibited,  in  both  the  Rames- 
side  and  the  Coptic  calendars ;  and  the  intervals 
between  these  appear  to  be  connected. 


Sallier. 

Coptic 

IntervaL 

6  11. 

28  IX. 

231 

7V. 

24X11. 

227 

17  V. 

2  1. 

230 

19  V. 

21. 

228 

As  these  days  in  the  Sallier  calendar  are  con- 
nected with  other  evil  events,  they  must  have 
belonged  to  the  fixed  year,  like  the  rest ;  hence  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  a  shifting  calendar  could 
have  transported  them  229  days.  If  it  be  so,  then 
these  fixed  seasons  must  have  become  attached  to 
the  shifting  calendar  in  434  B.C.  and  have  been 
carried  on  with  it  till  its  arrest  in  30  B.C.  ;  since 
that  date  it  has  shifted  only  by  the  difference 
between  old  and  new  style.  The  dates  mentioned 
in  the  myth  of  Horus  of  Edfu  do  not  in  any  way 
agree  with  the  Edfu  or  other  calendars. 

i8.  General  feasts. — The  seasonal  dates  of  the 
feasts  which  are  found  in  any  two  calendars,  and 
which  were,  therefore,  general,  may  be  taken  as 
within  a  day  of  the  following  : 

Feast  ot  Sokar Jan.  16 

Setting  up  the  Dad ..19 

Feast  o(  the  Strong Mar.  11 

Feast  otPtah       .       .                       .       .  „    21 

Feast  of  Horus ..21 

Feast  of  Horus Apr.  21 

Birth  of  Horus     ......  May  21 

Going  forth  ot  Isla Oct.    1 

Feast  ot  Shu „    11 

Feast  ot  luia ,27 

Ists  and  Nebhat  weeping    ....  Dec.    8. 

IV.  FunERARY  RELIGION.— 10.  Cause  of  its 
prominence. — The  funerary  branch  of  the  religion 
has  become  better  known  than  any  other,  owing 
to  the  prominence  of  the  tombs  among  the  other 
remains.  Th\4  is  merely  a  casual  prominence  due 
to  the  Nile  deposits.  The  laying  down  of  ten  to 
twenty  feet  of  mud  over  the  river-valley  since  the 
flourishing  ages  of  history  has  buried  the  remains 
of  daily  life  almost  entirely ;  only  a  few  small 
towns  on  the  desert,  or  the  later  parts  of  the 
cities  which  were  built  high  up  on  their  mounds, 
have  remained  exposed.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  dwellings  and  buildings  have  passed  under 
the  Nile  soil  and  the  advancing  water-level,  wliile 
the  cemeteries,  being  on  the  desert  edge,  have 
mostly  remained  as  acces-sible  as  at  first.  Hence 
the  disproportion  in  which  we  view  the  Egyptians, 
as  being  more  concerned  with  death  than  with 
life.  Prolmbly  the  Egyptian  saw  and  thought 
much  less  about  his  forefathers'  graves,  miles 
away  in  the  desert,  than  an  Engli.sh  rustic  does 
who  walks  through  the  graveyard  every  Sunday. 

ao.  Its  importance.— The  tomb  was  essentially 


the  house  of  the  dead,  where  the  soul  would 
live ;  and  the  intrinsic  fact  which  has  made  the 
Egyptian  tombs  so  important  to  ns  is  the  custom 
of  representing  the  ordinary  course  of  life  in 
sculpture  and  painting  on  the  walls  of  the  funerary 
chapel,  in  order  to  gratify  the  deceased  with  the 
pleasures  of  life.  No  other  people  except  the 
Etruscans  and  the  early  Chinese  have  thus  re- 
corded their  civilization.  The  magnificence  of 
some  of  this  work  must  not,  however,  be  put 
down  as  entirely  for  the  dead.  The  great  halls 
cut  in  the  rock  which  astonish  us  at  Syut  or  Beni 
Hasan  were  the  quarries  whence  stone  was  taken 
to  build  the  palaces  of  the  living  down  in  the 
Nile  plain.  It  needed  but  little  more  labour  and 
device  to  cut  the  quarry  so  as  to  serve  for  the 
tomb,  and  the  painting  of  its  walls  was  a  trifling 
work  compared  with  the  excavation. 

21.  Reason  of  offerings. — An  essential  question 
is  whether  the  provision  for  the  dead  depended 
on  fear  or  on  love ;  was  it  to  prevent  the  ghost's 
returning  or  to  gratify  it  in  its  new  life?  Can 
we  view  Egyptian  customs  as  akin  to  those  of 
the  Troglodytes,  who  bound  the  body  round  from 
neck  to  legs,  and  then  threw  stones  on  it  with 
laughter  and  rejoicing  (Strabo,  xvi.  4.  17)?  On 
the  contrary,  we  see,  from  the  earliest  times 
onward,  that  weapons  were  placed  by  the  dead, 
which  would  arm  them  if  they  attacked  the 
living  ;  Ave  find  in  the  pre-historic  times  the  skull 
frequently  removed  and  subsequently  placed  with 
honour  in  the  grave,  as  if  it  had  been  kept  with 
affection,  as  it  is  among  some  races  at  present ; 
the  successors  frequently  visited  the  tomb  and 
held  feeists  there ;  in  Roman  times  the  mummies 
were  kept  around  the  hall  of  the  house ;  and  to 
this  day  a  widow  may  be  seen  going  to  her 
husband's  tomb,  removing  a  tUe,  and  talking 
down  a  hole  into  the  chamber.  'The  treatment 
of  the  body,  and  the  provision  for  it,  all  show  no 
trace  of  repugnance  or  fear,  but  rather  a  continued 
respect  and  affection.  We  are  bound,  therefore, 
to  look  at  the  other  offerings,  of  food  and  drink, 
of  model  houses  and  furniture,  of  concubines  and 
slaves,  as  equally  dictated  by  a  wish  for  the  future 
happiness  oi  the  deceased. 

22.  Pre-historic  ritual.— In  the  pre-historic  age 
there  was  a  fixed  ritual  of  burial,  which  implies 
an  equally  wide-spread  group  of  beliefs  as  to  the 
use  and  efficacy  of  the  funerary  provision.  The 
body  was  placed  in  a  contracted  position  on  the 
left  side,  the  hips  and  knees  bent,  with  the  hands 
together  before  the  face.  The  direction  was  with 
the  head  to  the  south  and  the  face  to  the  west. 
The  main  clas.ses  of  provision  had  each  their 
regular  place.  The  weapons  were  usually  behind 
the  back  ;  the  bag  of  malachite,  and  the  slate  and 
pebble  for  grinding  it  to  paint  the  face,  were 
before  the  face ;  the  wavy-liandled  jar  of  oint- 
ment was  at  the  head  end ;  a  small  pointed  jar 
stood  at  the  feet ;  at  either  end  of  the  grave  be- 
yond the  body,  or  in  a  row  along  the  side,  stood 
the  group  of  great  jars  full  of  ashes  of  the  burn- 
ing of  oU'erings  made  at  the  funeral. 

There  was  also  an  entirely  different  treatment 
of  the  body,  often  referred  to  in  the  oldest  religious 
formulas  of  the  Pyramid  texts.  The  head  was 
removed,  the  flesh  taken  ott',  the  bones  separated 
and  cleaned,  and  then  re-composed  in  right  order, 
and  the  whole  body  put  togetner  again.  This  was 
supposed  to  purify  the  dead  so  that  he  should 
be  fit  to  associate  with  the  gods  (see  Gerzeh, 
the  Labyrinth,  and  Mazghuneh,  1912).  The  traces 
of  these  customs,  which  probably  belonged  to  the 
Osirian  worshippers  at  very  remote  times,  are 
found  in  a  small  proportion  of  bodies  down  to 
historic  times.  The  latest  clear  group,  in  the  Vth 
dynasty,  had  one-third  of  the  bodies  partly  dis- 
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inembered,  with  the  liands  and  feet  cut  oft'  and 
laid  on  the  stomach  beneath  the  swathing  of  the 
body,  or  with  every  bone  cleaned  and  wrapped 
separately  (Petrie,  Deshasheh,  1897,  p.  20,  pis. 
XXXV.,  xxxvii.). 

In  almost  all  ages,  from  the  pre-historic  to  the 
present,  the  Egyptians  were  equally  averse  to 
throwing  earth  on  the  dead.  The  earliest  graves 
were  pits  roofed  over  with  poles  and  brushwood, 
so  as  to  leave  a  chamber.  Later  a  recess  was  made 
in  the  side  of  the  pit  to  hold  the  body,  and  fenced 
across  the  front  by  a  row  of  jars.  In  the  early 
dynasties  a  rock  chamber  was  usual,  later  a  bricK 
shaft  with  a  chamber  at  one  side  of  it.  Only  in 
Christian  times  does  the  chamber  seem  to  have 
been  abandoned,  and  the  open  grave  preferred. 
Under  Islam,  the  chamber,  with  room  for  the  corpse 
to  sit  up  in  it,  is  considered  essential.  Cf.  artt. 
Ancestor-Wok.ship  (Efivptian)  and  Death  and 
Disposal  of  the  Dead  (Egyptian). 

23.  The  'ka.' — Before  we  can  follow  the  differ- 
ent views  of  the  future  life,  we  must  look  at  the 
beliefs  on  the  nature  of  man.  The  earliest  tomb- 
stones, those  of  the  1st  dynasty,  show  the  khu 
bird  between  the  ka  arms ;  thus  there  was  then 
recognized  the  khu,  the  '  glorious '  or  '  shining ' 
intelligence,  as  dwelling  in  the  ka,  the  activities 
of  sense  and  perception  ;  both  of  these  were  the 
immaterial  entities  in  the  khat,  or  material  body. 
The  idea  of  the  ka  is  difticult  to  define,  as  we  have 
no  equivalent.  It  was  closely  associated  with  the 
material  body,  as  it  had  parts  and  feelings  like  the 
body.  AU  funeral  oflermgs  were  made  to  the  ka. 
If  opportunities  of  satisfaction  in  life  were  missed 
or  neglected,  it  was  said  to  be  grievous  to  the  ka  ; 
also  the  ka  must  not  be  needlessly  annoyed. 
Here  it  seems  to  stand  for  the  bodily  perceptions 
and  powers  of  enjoyment.  The  ka  could  not  resist 
the  least  physical  force  after  death,  although  it 
retained  consciousness  and  could  visit  other  kas 
and  converse  with  them.  The  ka  could  also  enjoy 
the  oflerings  and  objects  of  life  in  representation  ; 
hence  the  great  variety  of  funeral  offerings,  and 
the  detail  of  the  sculptures  and  paintings  repre- 
senting all  the  actions  of  daily  life,  the  hunting  in 
the  desert,  fishing  on  the  river,  Ijeholding  all  the 
farm-yard,  and  the  service  of  retainers,  dancers, 
and  musicians.  A  recent  discovery  adds  to  the 
complexity.  Not  only  is  the  ka  of  the  king  repre- 
sented as  born  as  an  infant  at  the  same  time, 
being  nursed  and  growing  up,  and  following  the 
king  holding  a  standard  of  'the  king's  ka,'  but  we 
even  see  the  ka  holding  the  feather  fan  and  fan- 
ning the  king  on  his  throne.  Tliis  suggests  that 
the  king's  Jm  may  have  had  a  separate  physical 
body ;  and,  as  the  Egyptian  believed  m  horo- 
scopes, BO  a  child  bom  at  the  same  hour  as  the 
king  would  have  the  same  fate,  partake  of  the 
same  soul,  and  was  perhaps  selected  to  accompany 
the  king  as  his  double  and  serve  him  for  life.  One 
being  might  have  many  kas;  Ra  had  14  icas, 
Tahutmes  I.  was  the  first  king  to  have  more  than 
one  ka,  and  llamses  II.  had  30.  The  ka  being 
BO  far  separate  could  be  taken  by  the  Semitic  mind 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Semitic  guardian  angel — 
an  idea  entirely  foreign  to  the  Egyptian ;  and 
thus  it  comes  that  we  find  the  Semitic  king  Khyan 
with  the  title  '  beloved  by  his  ka.'  Later  this 
deification  of  the  ka  proceeded,  and  on  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Panahemisis  we  read,  '  Thy  kii  is  thy 
god,  he  parted  not  from  thee,  and  so  thy  soul  lived 
eternally '  (Bis-sing,  Versuch  .  .  .  des  Ka'i,  1911). 
Here  the  ka  has  become  a  Divine  principle,  in- 
dwelling, and  saving  the  soul.  This  comes  fully 
into  touch  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  its 
developments.  'They  possess  Logos  only  and 
not  Mmd '  (Pera.  Bel.  in  Eq.,  London,  1909,  p.  92) 
is  the  stage  of  the  purely  human  soul  as  the  ka, 
vol..  v.— 16 


Next,  '  Thou  art  being  purified  for  the  articula- 
tion of  the  Logos '  shows  the  Logos  as  a  saving 
Divine  principle,  like  the  last  view  of  the  ka  (ib. 
93).  The  later  growth  was  '  The  Logos  is  God's 
likeness,'  and  '  The  Logos  that  appeared  from 
Mind  is  Son  of  God.' 

24.  The  '  ba.' — An  entirely  different  pneuma- 
tology  is  that  of  the  ba,  which  is  the  disembodied 
soul  figured  as  a  human-headed  bird.  This  is 
associated  with  the  tree-goddess  of  the  cemetery  ; 
out  of  her  great  sycamore  tree  she  pours  drink  and 
gives  cakes  to  the  ba,  who  receives  the  food  on  the 
ground  before  the  tree.  Thus  the  ba  is  the  entity! 
that  wanders  about  the  cemetery  requiring  food, 
whereas  the  ka  was  thought  to  be  satisfied  witlil 
the  model  foods  placed  in  the  tomb.  The  ba  is 
associated  with  the  sahu,  or  mummy,  as  the  ka  is 
connected  with  the  khat,  or  body.  Some  beautiful 
figures  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  represent  the  mummy 
on  its  bier,  with  the  ba  resting  on  its  side  and 
seeking  to  re-enter  its  former  habitation.  Other 
figures  in  papyri  show  the  ba  flying  down  the 
tomb-shaft  to  reach  the  mummy  lying  in  the 
chamber  below.  The  actual  source  of  the  idea  of 
the  bird-like  soul  was  doubtless  in  the  great  white 
owls  which  haunt  the  tomb-pits,  and  fly  noiselessly 
out,  their  large  round  faces  lookmg  with  a 
human  expression.  As  to  the  dift'erent  sources  of 
these  ideas,  the  ba  belongs  to  the  tree-goddess  and 
the  cemetery — apparently  the  earliest  and  most 
primitive  kind  of  belief  ;  the  ka  is  always  said  to 
go  to  Osiris,  or  to  the  boat  of  the  sun,  or  to  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  belongs,  therefore,  to 
the  more  theologic  views. 

25.  The  '  ab.' — Other  concepts  were  also  associ- 
ated with  man,  though  seldom  with  any  further 
religious  views.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  ab,  the  will  and  intentions  symbolized  by  the 
heart.  It  was  used  much  as  we  use  the  term 
'  heart '  in  '  good-hearted,'  '  hearty,'  or  '  heart- 
felt' ;  so  the  Egyptians  said  that  a  man  was  'in 
the  heart  of  his  lord,'  or  spoke  of  '  wideness  of 
heart '  for  satisfaction,  or  '  washing  of  the  heart ' 
as  expressing  plain  speaking  or  relieving  the  feel- 
ings by  saying  what  was  thought.  The  idea  of 
the  heart  was  prominent  in  later  times,  as  it 
enters  into  all  the  throne  names  of  the  Saite 
period.  Besides  the  metaphorical  term  of  the 
heart  for  the  will,  the  physical  heart  was  also 
named  as  hati,  the  chief  organ  of  the  body,  men- 
tioned most  frequently  on  the  heart  scarabs  which 
were  put  in  the  place  of  the  heart  in  the  mummy, 
and  inscribed  with  ch.  xxx.  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  called  the  '  Chapter  of  the  Heart.' 

The  ruling  power  of  man,  decision  and  deter- 
mination, was  separated  by  the  theorists,  who 
multiplied  these  divisions,  and  was  called  sekhem, 
the  sign  for  which  was  a  baton  or  sceptre.  The 
shadow  was  also  named  a  khaybet,  for  which 
the  sign  was  a  large  fan  used  to  shade  the 
head. 

26.  The  '  ran.' — The  essence  of  a  name  {ran)  was 
very  important,  being  the  essential  for  true  exist- 
ence, both  for  animate  and  inanimate  bodies.  To 
possess  the  true  name  of  a  person  gave  power  over 
its  owner ;  without  the  name  no  magic  or  spell 
could  afl'ect  him.  A  great  myth,  found  in  New 
Zealand  as  well  as  Egypt,  is  the  gaining  of  the 
true  name  of  the  sun-god  by  stratagem,  and  so 
compelling  him.  Isis  thus  gained  the  two  eyes  of 
Ka — the  sun  and  moon — for  her  son  Horus.  This 
importance  of  the  name  led  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere, 
to  the  real  name  being  avoided  and  kept  secret, 
while  some  trivial  name  was  currently  used.  On 
monuments  it  is  usual,  especially  in  the  IVth  and 
XXVIth  dynasties,  to  find  the  '  great  name  '  given, 
and  also  the  common  or  '  little  name '  :  the  great 
name  ia  often  formed  from  that  of  a  god  or  a  king, 
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so  as  to  place  the  ]>eraon  under  divine  protection 
in  his  fnturu  life. 

27.  The  under  world.— The  under  world  (Erman, 
Eaup.  lid.,  London,  1907,  pp.  109-114),  through 
wliicli  the  dead  had  to  pa.ss,  was  divided  into  the 
twelve  hours  of  night,  so  entirely  was  it  associated 
with  the  sun's  course.  These  twelve  spaces  are  vari- 
ously called  'fields'  or  'caverns,'  the  latter  idea 
obviously  because  of  the  sun  going  under  the  solid 
earth.  Each  space  has  a  large  population  of  gods, 
of  spirits,  and  of  the  dead.  The  special  goddess 
of  each  hour  acted  as  guide,  through  that  hour,  to 
Rii  and  his  company  of  gods.  The  first  hour  is 
said  to  be  800  miles  long,  till  R&  reaches  the  gods 
of  the  under  world.  The  second  hour  is  2600  miles 
long.  The  third  is  as  long,  and  here  Osiris  and 
his  followers  dwell.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  hours 
dwells  the  ancient  god  of  the  dead,  Sokar,  and 
his  darkness  cannot  be  broken  by  Rfi,  the  later 
god.  'Ka  does  not  see  who  is  therein.'  Ra  has 
his  boat  changed  into  a  serpent,  to  crawl  through 
the  earth.  In  the  sixth  hour  is  the  body  of  Osiris. 
In  the  seventh  is  the  great  serpent  Apap — a  tra- 
dition of  the  boa-constrictor.  The  flesh  of  Osiris 
is  here  enthroned,  and  his  enemies  lie  beheaded 
or  bound  before  him.  Here  also  are  the  burial 
mounds  of  the  gods — ^Atmn,  Ra,  Khepera,  Shu, 
Tefnut,  and  others.  In  the  ninth  hour  the  rowers 
of  the  sun-boat  land  and  rest.  In  the  tenth  a 
beetle  alights  by  Rs.  In  the  eleventh  hour  the 
ship's  rope  becomes  a  serpent,  and  the  ship  is 
dragged  through  a  serpent  nearly  half  a  mile  long, 
and,  as  it  emerges,  Ra  becomes  the  beetle,  the  god 
of  the  morning — Kliepera.  It  is  notable  that  the 
Egyptian  had  even  an  e.xaggeratcd  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  earth,  as  that  is  only  1000  miles  to  each 
hour  on  the  equator,  while  the  hours  of  the  under 
world  are  reckoned  as  2600  miles  each. 

Another  version  of  these  ideas  imposed  great 
gates  between  the  hours,  each  guarded  by  watchers 
and  fiery  serpents.  Another  form  was  that  of  the 
fields  of  Aalu,  which  had  15  or  21  gates,  each  guarded 
by  evil  genii,  with  long  knives  in  their  hands 
(Petrie,  Gizeh  andRifeh,  1907,  pis.  xxxvi.  D,  E,  F). 
Yet  an  earlier  idea  was  that  of  a  great  variety  of 
roads,  which  had  to  be  known  to  the  soul,  and  for 
which  an  account  of  sixteen  roads  was  placed 
upon  the  sarcophagus.  Another  chapter  concerns 
eight  nets  or  snares  which  have  to  be  avoided. 
There  was  also  a  chapter  for  ensuring  that  the 
head  should  be  restored  to  the  body  after  it  had 
been  cut  off  in  the  early  dismemberment  usage. 
The  earliest  form  of  these  texts  is  in  the  Vllth 
dynasty  (see  Petrie,  Dendereh,  57  f . ). 

28.  The  'ba'  in  the  cemetery. — The  Egyptian 
beliefs  regarding  the  future  life  were  very  incon- 
gruous, and  various  elements  were  mingled,  rejjard- 
less  of  their  consistency  or  relative  possibility, 
much  as  present  beliefs  in  England  mix  together 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Milton,  and  folk- 
lore, the  paganism  of  our  ancestors.  To  have  any 
intelligible  view  of  the  subject  we  need  to  disen- 
tangle the  complex,  and  regard  each  system  of 
belief  apart. 

The  most  simple  view  was  that  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  soul  in  the  tomb  and  about  the 
cemetery.  ,  This  belief  still  survives  in  Egypt,  in 
spite  of  Christianity  and  Islam.  In  Middle  Egypt 
there  is  still  a  custom  of  placing  jars  of  water  and 
plates  of  food  in  the  tomb,  though  it  is  considered 
80  unorthodox  that  only  by  casual  inquiry  can  this 
be  learned.  In  one  case  a  mattress  w'as  put  be- 
neath the  dead  ;  but  it  was  said  tliat  on  no  account 
was  any  metal  put  in  the  tomb.  This  survival  of 
the  primitive  belief  and  custom  shows  us  how 
easily  it  continued  to  be  held  throughout,  along 
with  the  later  dogmas  of  the  kingdom  of  Osiris 
and  company  of  R&. 


The  soul  then  was  thought  of  as  a  human-headed 
bird,  the  ba,  flying  in  and  out  of  the  tomb.  It 
required  access  to  the  food  provide<l  for  it,  which 
was  stored  in,  or  around,  the  chamber.  In  the 
pre-historic  age  the  ofrerings  were  placed  close 
round  the  body.  When  the  larger  tombs  of  the 
earliest  kings  were  developed,  the  body  was  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  chamber  of  beams,  and  the  offerings 
were  placed  round  it.  The  space  was  afterwards 
subdivided  into  a  line  of  store  chambers,  which  were 
later  built  of  brick.  Jars  of  water,  wine,  com, 
grapes,  and  other  food  were  provided  by  the  hun- 
dred ;  haunches  and  heads  of  oxen,  trus.sed  geese, 
cakes,  dates,  pomegranates,  all  abounded  ;  cham- 
bers full  of  knives  and  weapons,  for  hunting  and 
for  fighting,  succee<led  to  the  flint-knife  and  mace- 
head  of  the  earlier  years ;  while  finely  wrought 
stone  dishes  and  bowls  of  the  most  beautiful 
materials,  including  also  the  rare  copper,  were 
stored  for  the  table  service.  The  servitors  were  all 
quickly  buried  to  go  with  their  king  to  the  under 
world  ;  there  was  not  even  time  for  their  dozens  of 
tomb-chambers  to  dry  before  they  were  sacrificed 
and  placed  in  rows  around  the  great  tomb. 

The  soul  required  a  way  of  access  to  its  provision 
and  to  the  outer  air.  In  some  large  tombs  of  the 
Ilnd  dynasty  a  model  gallery  was  made  on  the 
ground  surface  covered  over  by  the  mastaba  ;  in 
this  was  placed  a  row  of  model  granaries  of  mud, 
extending  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  a  little  jiassage 
a  few  inches  square  led  from  the  tomb-pit  to  this 
gallery  of  provisions.  In  tombs  of  the  Vtli  dynasty 
a  similar  little  opening  is  provided  from  the  tomt- 
shaft  out  to  the  funeral  chapel.  In  later  times 
other  provision  was  portrayed,  though  the  idea  was 
probably  older  than  that  described.  The  great 
shady  sycamore  trees  which  stood  over  the  cemetery 
were  looked  on  as  the  house  of  a  kindly  goddess, 
who  was  later  identified  as  a  Hathor.  She  provided 
food  and  drink  for  the  wandering  souls,  and  is 
shown  looking  out  of  her  tree,  pouring  from  her 
vase  and  dropping  cakes  from  her  tray  to  feed  the 
ba  before  her. 

29.  The  'ka '  and  its  imagery. — A  different  and 
less  material  view  of  the  soiil  arose,  and  in  place  of 
a  human-headed  bird  it  was  thought  of  as  the  ka, 
or  will  and  consciousness  of  the  ])erson,  coinciding 
with  the  sensations  of  the  body,  and  therefore  fill- 
ing exactly  the  same  form,  but  incorporeal.  As  the 
btMly  had  a  ka,  so  all  animals  had  kas,  as  they  also 
felt ;  then  everything  that  existed  was  by  a  feeling 
of  Animism  endowed  likewise  with  a  ka.  Proceed- 
ing from  this,  the  ka  world  was  held  to  be  self- 
contained,  and  in  the  full  sense  a  duplicate  of  the 
corporeal  world  in  which  it  resided.  Hence  the 
ka  could  enjoy  the  models  of  food  which  contained 
the  lea  of  the  food  ;  it  could  enjoy  the  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  as  it  had  enjoyed  the  corporeal 
forms  when  in  the  body.  A  whole  world  of  imagery 
could  thus  be  provided  for  the  life  of  the  ka  ;  and 
that  it  was  intended  for  this  conception  is  shown 
by  every  part  of  it  being  stated  to  be  for  the  ka  of 
so-and-so.  The  life-like  statues  were  for  the  ka  to 
dwell  in,  that  it  might  not  wander  disembodied  ; 
the  more  closely  like  life,  and  the  more  the  clear 
eye  glitteretl  and  the  mouth  seemed  ready  to  speak, 
the  happier  the  ka  would  be  residing  in  it.  The 
doctrine  of  the  ka  was,  therefore,  the  great  inspira- 
tion of  Egyptian  art. 

Roth  of  those  views  of  the  future  life  are  so 
entirely  free  from  any  theological  touch,  or  con- 
nexion with  any  gou,  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
suppose  that  they  arose  along  with  belief  in  any 
great  Divinity.  They  seem  to  belong  entirely  to 
an  animistic  world,  and  to  be,  therefore,  probably 
older  than  any  of  the  theologies  which  entered 
Egypt.  The  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
seems  older  than  any  belief  in  a  Superior  Being 
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(see,  further,  '  Egyptian '  sections  on  Body,  Name, 
Soul,  etc.). 

30.  The  kingdom  of  Osiris.— The  oldest  theology 
of  the  future  life  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Osiris. 
The  dead  were  thought  of  as  goin"  down  to  the 
cool  and  misty  north,  to  the  realm  of  Osiris,  in  the 
Delta.  After  that  region  became  familiar  the  scene 
was  moved  to  Byblos,  in  Syria  ;  and  lastly,  it  be- 
came the  heavenly  kingdom  in  the  north-east  of 
the  sky,  and  the  Milky  Way  was  looked  on  as  the 
heavenly  Nile  wliich  watered  it.  In  every  respect 
it  was  thought  of  as  a  double  of  the  life  in  the  Nile 
valley.  Agriculture  was  the  main  occupation  :  the 
souls  ploughed  the  land  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  as 
here  ;  they  sowed  the  grain  broad-cast,  reaped  the 
harvest  01  corn  or  gigantic  maize,  and  threshed  it 
out  by  the  oxen  treading  tlie  threshing-floor.  All 
this  labour  was  done  by  the  dependents  of  the 
great  man,  wlio  meanwhile  sat  at  ease  in  the 
shade,  and  played  draughts  with  his  wife,  or  rowed 
in  a  skiff  on  the  meandering  canals. 

31.  The  Judgment — Before  the  dead  could  be 
admitted  to  this  kingdom,  some  examination  was 
needful  ;  it  was  not  supposed  to  render  the  evil 
good,  but  the  wicked  required  to  be  set  aside,  and 
only  the  good  might  enter.  This  examination  was 
the  Judgment  of  Osiris,  which  is  a  familiar  scene 
in  the  funeral  papyri.  The  dead  were  brought  in 
by  the  jackal-headed  Anubis  before  the  presence  of 
Osiris  enthroned,  with  Isis  and  Nebhat  standing 
behind  him.  The  protestation  of  innocence  was 
then  made  by  the  dead,  each  one  denying  that  he 
had  committed  any  one  of  42  crimes.  This  list  is 
commonly  but  strangely  called  '  the  Negative  Con- 
fession '  (see,  for  details,  artt.  CONFESSION  [Egyp.] 
and  Ethics  [Egyp.]).  Then  came  the  '  weighing 
of  the  heart'  in  a  great  balance  wliich  tlie  ibis- 
heatlcd  Thoth  read  and  recorded.  The  heart  wa4 
placed  in  one  pan,  and  the  feather  of  Maat— 
Truth — in  the  other.  As  the  ostrich  feather  was 
the  emblem  of  lightness  (being  also  an  emblem  of 
Shu,  god  of  space,  or  the  atmosphere),  it  is  evident 
that  the  heart  needed  to  be  light,  and  not  weighed 
down  by  sins.  The  ideal  of  innocence  was  being 
'light-hearted,'  as  we  say.  '.Those  who  could  not 
bear  the  test  were  condemned.  Their  fate  was  to 
be  devoured  by  a  female  hippopotamus,  which 
stood  waiting  at  the  feet  of  Thoth  in  these  scenes. 
Another  fate  of  the  wicked  in  the  Ka  theology 
was  to  be  beheaded  and  burnt  in  a  lake  of  fire  ;  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  tlie  Osiris  system. 

32.  The  '  ushabti '  servants. — Whether  the  serfs 
and  servants  of  an  estate  were  supposed  to  be  so 
often  bail  that  the  supply  of  labour  would  be  short, 
or  whether  each  justified  person  was  necessarily  a 
mjister  in  the  future,  it  was  thought  needful  to 
supply  images  of  seiTants  to  do  the  agricultural 
work.  Whether  these  originated  in  the  figures  of 
servants  engaged  in  domestic  work,  found  in  tombs 
of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  dynasties,  is  not  clear.  In  the 
Xllth  dynasty  single  figures  of  a  mummy  form  are 
rarely  found,  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  dead. 
These  do  not  seem  to  descend  from  the  servant 
figures  ;  but  by  their  forms  they  appear  to  originate 
the  serfs  for  the  Osiris  kingdom  of  the  XVIIIth- 
XXXth  dynasties.  It  would  appear,  then,  tliat  in 
the  Xllth  dynasty  the  mummiform  figure  was  for 
the  ka  of  the  person  himself,  and  wa.s  supimsed  to 
act  in  the  future.  Then,  to  save  him  labour,  a 
group  of  figures  of  serfs  was  substituted.  These 
serfs  have  a  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  as  a 
spell  tovivify  them  into  action.  They  were  furnished 
with  bronze  models  of  baskets  and  hoes  at  first, 
which  soon  after  were  carved  or  painted,  held  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  figures  or  resting  on  their  shoulders. 
The  water-pot  was  added  rather  later.  The  spell 
on  the  figures  commanded  them  to  carry  the  san<l 
and  the  water  wlien  ordered,  and  to  do  tlie  cultiva- 


tion. To  accompany  women  there  are  sometimes 
pottery  figures  or  girls  without  tools,  not  mummy 
forms  like  those  of  men,  but  nude.  These  have  an 
older  woman  robed  to  oversee  them,  as  the  male 
figures  have  often  an  overseer  dressed  in  a  waist- 
cloth  or  robe.  The  number  of  the  figures  varies, 
but  in  the  most  complete  tombs  of  the  Saite  age 
400  was  the  regular  supply  ;  sometimes  there  is  one 
overseer  to  each  ten  workers.  The  name  ushabti 
is  usually  understood  as  an  '  answerer '  who  re- 
sponds to  the  demand  for  service  ;  it  has  also  to  be 
explained,  in  the  shorter  form  shabti,  as  referring 
to  the  figures  being  made  of  sycamore  wood.  The 
history  of  the  changes  of  form  and  material  hardly 
belongs  to  the  religion. 

In  Greek  times,  after  these  figures  cea.sed  to  be 
made,  it  was  usual  to  write  that  a  deceased  man 
had  '  gone  to  Osiris '  in  such  a  year  of  his  age. 

33.  The  fellowship  of  Ra. — Another  complete 
theology  of  the  future  was  connected  with  the  sun- 
worship  of  Ra  and  the  gods  associated  with  him. 
This  was  bound  up  with  the  soul's  going  to  the  west ; 
and  probably  Knentanienti,  '  he  who  is  in  the 
west,  was  a  god  of  the  dead  in  this  system.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  the  god  of  Abydos  for  ages  before 
Osiris  was  worshipped  there,  and  Abydos  was  the 
place  specially  where  the  desert  valley  in  the  west 
led  to  tne  abode  of  the  dead.  In  the  dark  world  of 
the  dead  there  were  innumerable  perils  to  be 
avoided ;  and  the  necessary  protection  could  be 
obtained  by  joining  the  boat  of  the  sun,  and  so 
being  safely  led  through  the  successive  gates  of  the 
hours  guarded  by  their  evil  spirits.  The  dead  is 
figured  sometimes  as  just  entering  the  boat  and 
approaching  the  company  of  the  gods  who  sail  with 
Ua  through  the  hours  of  day  and  night.  In  order 
to  enable  the  dead  to  reach  the  boat  of  the  sun,  it 
was  needful  that  he  should  have  a  boat  to  go  forth 
and  intercept  it  in  its  daily  round.  Hence  a  model 
boat  with  a  crew  upon  it  was  provided  in  the  tomb, 
especially  in  the  Vth-XIIth  cfynasties.  It  had  all 
the  fittings— a  sail  for  going  up  the  Nile,  and  oars 
for  rowing  down — or  sometimes  two  boats  were 
differently  rigged  according  to  their  direction ;  a 
peg  for  tying  up  at  the  shore,  a  mallet  to  drive  the 
peg,  and  a  landing  plank  were  also  provided. 

34.  The  mummy  and  amulets. — In  none  of  these 
views— of  the  ba,  the  ka,  the  Osirian  or  the  Ra 
company — has  the  material  body  any  part.  These 
views  were  probably  all  formed  before  historic 
times,  and  after  the  earliest  dynasties  we  find 
arising,  about  the  end  of  the  Ilird  dynasty,  a 
system  of  mummifying.  Before  that  the  body  was 
often  perfectly  dried  in  the  soil,  but  not  artificially 
preserved.  This  embalming,  therefore,  was  apart 
from  all  the  views  which  we  have  described.  It 
developed  another  system — that  of  protective  amu- 
lets. In  the  Vtli  dynasty  we  find  strings  of  amulets 
of  carnelian  or  ivory  placed  around  the  wrists  and 
the  neck.  The  most  usual  forms  are  the  jackal 
head,  lion  head,  frog,  bee,  clenched  hand,  open 
hand,  leg,  uza  eye,  and  scarab.  After  this  age  the 
amulets  diminish,  and  in  the  XVIIIth-XXIIIrd 
dynasties  only  one  or  two  glazed  figures  of  gods 
were  used.  With  the  XXVIth  dynasty  there 
burst  out  an  enormous  development  of  the  system. 
Figures  of  the  gods  in  glazed  pottery  or  lazuli,  uza 
eyes,  and  scarabs  in  all  stones  and  materials,  rarely 
gold  ba  birds  with  inlaid  wings,  and  gold  seal  rings, 
were  arranged  in  rows  upon  the  bodj',  often  fifty  or 
more  figures  in  all.  By  Ptolemaic  times  the  amulets 
were  larger  and  coarsely  made  in  blue  pottery,  and 
they  seem  to  disapjiear  entirely  before  lioman 
times  (cf.  art.  Charms  and  Amulets  [Egyptian]). 

This  elaborate  armoury  of  amulets  was  designed 
to  preserve  the  body  from  being  attacked  or  broken 
up,  and  to  ensure  that  it  should  remain  complete 
for  the  habitation  of  the  hi.    This  preservation  of 
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ideas.  In  all  the  dynastic  ages  the  construction  of 
a  costly  tuuib  for  the  dead  was  quite  as  needful  as 
the  preiiaration  of  the  corpse ;  Ui  the  Uonian  age, 
however,  the  corpse  was  embalmed  and  very  elabor- 
ately wrapped,  often  with  a  portrait  over  the  face, 
and  then  Kept  for  many  years  in  the  house,  after 
which  it  was  roughly  buned,  without  any  care,  in 
the  cemetery. 

V.  TusOLOar. — 35.  Animal-worship. — In  con- 
sidering the  worship  of  the  gods,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  separate  the  successive  stages  which  have  ruled 
in  Egypt.  Maspero  has  pointed  out  how  the  jackal- 
worsnip  predominated  at  Thinis  before  the  rise  of 
the  jackal-headed  Khentamenti,  or  the  still  later 
Osiris-worship,  at  Abydos.  He  notes  also  how  the 
Osirian  conception  of  the  fields  of  Aalu  is  earlier 
than  the  solar  view  in  the  Book  of  Knovnng  Duat, 
or  the  under  world.  From  such  traces  of  the  growth 
of  the  theolojjy,  and  the  proofs  of  independence  of 
the  sources  of  the  gods,  shown  by  their  compounded 
names,  we  arrive  at  the  historical  view  of  the  suc- 
cessive strata  of  the  theology.  We  have :  (1)  the 
pure  animal-worship ;  (2)  the  animal-headed  gods 
with  human  bodies ;  (3)  the  human  gods  of  the 
Osiris  cycle  ;  (4)  the  cosmic  gods  of  the  Ra  cycle ; 
(5)  the  abstract  gods  of  principles  ;  (6)  the  gods 
brought  in  from  foreign  sources,  and  not  originally 
belonging  to  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  population. 

The  animal-worship  is  based  on  two  main  ideas  : 
(I)  tlie  sacredness  of  one  species  of  animal  to  one 
tribe ;  (2)  the  sacramental  eating  of  an  example  of 
the  sacred  animal  at  stated  intervals.  That  the 
whole  of  a  species  was  sacred  among  a  tribe  is 
shown  b^  the  penalties  for  killing  any  animal  of 
the  species,  by  the  wholesale  burial  and  even  the 
mummifying  of  every  example,  and  by  the  plural 
form  of  the  names  of  the  gods  who  were  later 
connected  with  the  animals,  such  as  Heru,  'hawks ' ; 
Khnumu,  'rams';  Ban,  'birds.' 

The  sacramental  slaying  or  eating  is  known  in 
the  case  of  the  bull  at  Memphis  (Mariette,  Le 
Sirapium  de  Memphis,  Paris,  1882,  pp.  11,  14, 
16)  and  the  ram  at  Thebes  (Herodotus,  ii.  42). 
From  that  appears  to  have  sprung  the  keeping 
of  an  example  of  the  sacred  animal.  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  countries  where  human  sacrifices 
were  offered,  it  was  usual  as  a  compensatory 
measure  to  keep  the  victim  for  a  long  time — as 
much  as  a  year — in  the  greatest  indulgence  and 
luxury,  and  to  deny  him  no  pleasures.  This 
principle  naturally  resulted  in  keeping  the  sacred 
animal  which  was  destined  to  be  sacramentally 
eaten,  and  feeding  and  honouring  it  in  every  way. 
The  keeping  of  a  sacred  animal  wUl  not  account 
for  its  being  consumed,  rather  the  contrary ;  but 
the  intended  sacrament  on  the  animal  will  be 
ample  reason  for  keeping  it  with  all  honour. 
Hence  we  seem  bound  to  accept  the  sacrament  as 
the  primary  idea:  the  tribe  needed  at  intervals 
to  unify  itself  with  its  sacred  species  by  absorbing 
the  substance  of  one  example,  like  tlie  Norse  burial 
of  portions  of  a  king  in  the  fields  to  ensure  their 
prosperity  and  fertility. 

36.  Sacred  animals. — The  sacred  animals  whose 
local  worships  are  known  have  obvious  qualities 
for  which  they  might  have  been  venerated ;  but 
whether  those  qualities  were  the  sole  cause  of 
their  celebrity  pr  whether  the  tribe  had  a  totem- 
istic  belief  in  its  connexion  with  the  animals  is 
difficult  to  determine.  That  only  one  species 
was  honoured  by  one  tribe  does  not  prove  a  Belief 
in  a  connexion,  because  the  earliest  stage  of 
theologic  belief  has  similarly  only  one  god  for  one 
tribe.  So  far  as  thb  evidence  goes,  the  animal 
species  was  just  in  the  position  of  the  later  god 
to  the  tribe.  Nor  does  the  use  of  the  figure  ofan 
animal  as  a  staudard  prove  a  totemistio  connexion. 


as  many  of  the  Domes  had  standaids  which  were 
reverenced — such  as  the  crook  and  flail  at  Heli- 
opoHs,  or  the  mace  at  Memphis — but  which  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  totems  of  the  i)eople.  The 
principle  of  reverence  sulCciently  accounts  for  the 
standards  without  supposing  any  closer  connexion 
in  some  cases. 

The  baboon  was  adored  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom, 
and  of  Tahuti,  the  god  of  wisdom.  The  appear- 
ance and  ways  of  the  baboon  naturally  origuiated 
this  belief.  Four  baboons  were  kept  as  sacred  in 
the  temple  at  Hermopolis ;  they  are  often  repre- 
sented as  adoring  the  sun,  from  tneir  liabit  of  chat- 
tering at  sunrise.  Figures  of  the  baboon  abound 
in  the  1st  dynasty  at  Abydos. 

The  lion  and  lioness  are  found  in  the  pre-historie 
figures,  and  in  later  amulets,  but  are  not  shown 
on  monuments  or  with  names.  The  goddesses 
with  the  head  of  a  lioness  are  named  as  .Sckhmet 
of  Memphis  and  Nubia ;  Bast  of  Bubastis,  Leon- 
topolis,  Tell  el-Yehudiyeh,  and  Letopolis ;  Mabes 
of  Nubia ;  and  Tefnut  of  Dendereh,  el-Kab, 
Elephantine,  and  Nubia.  The  spirit  of  the  peak 
of  Thebes — or  Mert-seker — is  also  said  to  'strike 
as  a  fascinating  lion.'  The  destructive  power 
of  Ra,  the  sun,  was  personified  as  the  lioness 
Sekhmet,  who  destroyed  mankind  from  Herakle- 
opolis  to  Heliopolis,  at  the  bidding  of  Ra. 

The  lesser  felidce  were  also  reverenced.  In 
Sinai  the  cheetah  and  serval  are  figured  as  being 
sacred  to  Hathor.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  Bast, 
esi)ecially  at  Bubastis  and  Speos  Artcmidos,  where 
Bast  was  equated  with  Artemis  the  hunter.  The 
cat  was  also  sacred  to  Mut,  probably  reverenced 
as  a  maternal  emblem,  at  Tliebes.  The  intensity 
of  the  popular  worship  of  animals,  even  in  the 
latest  times,  is  shown  by  the  well-known  story  of 
the  fanatical  mob  tearing  a  Roman  soldier  to 
pieces  for  killing  a  cat. 

The  bull  was  worshipped  mainly  in  the  Delta, 
where  four  nomes  used  it  as  a  standard.  The  four 
bull-gods  most  recorded  are  :  (1)  Uapi,  or  Apis,  of 
Memphis,  whose  temple  lay  south  of  that  of  Ptah ; 
(2)  ifr-mer,  or  Mnevis,  of  Heliopolis,  which  was 
a  more  massive  breed ;  (3)  Ka-nub,  or  Kanobos, 
from  whom  the  city  was  named;  and  (4)  Bakh, 
or  Bakis,  of  Hermontliis.  These  bulls  were  later 
connected  with  the  gods  who  were  worshipped  at 
those  cities.  Hapi  was  the  incarnation  of  Ptah, 
and  also  of  Osiris  as  Osir-hapi ;  Ra  was  incarnate 
in  Mnevis,  and  Mentu  in  Bakis ;  but  these  are 
evidently  syncretic  adaptations  of  rival  worships. 

The  cow  was  apparently  not  worshipped  (unlike 
India)  except  as  an  emblem  of  Hathor,  probably 
from  her  source  as  the  cow-goddess,  the  homed 
Ashtaroth,  the  Ishtar  of  Sumerian  origin. 

The  ram  was  also  worshipped  as  a  procreative 
god  ;  at  Mendes  in  the  Delta  ne  was  later  identified 
with  Osiris;  both  there  and  at  Herakleopolis  he 
became  Hershefi — the  strong  chief  ;  at  Thebes  he 
became  Amon,  and  was  specially  the  emblem  of 
Anion  to  the  Ethiopians;  at  the  cataract  he 
was  Khnumu  the  creator.  This  diversity  of  con- 
nexions of  the  ram  proves  how  his  earlier  worship 
was  independent  of  the  later  gods.  The  burial- 
places  and  sarcophagi  of  the  sacred  rams  have 
been  found  at  Mendes  and  at  Elephantine. 

The  hippopotamus  was  called '  tne  great  one,'  Ta- 
urt,  and  always  remained  an  entirely  animal-god, 
never  partly  humanized.  She  was  the  patroness 
of  pregnancy.  Rarely  the  hippopotamus  also 
appears  in  connexion  with  Set,  jirobably  from  its 
devastation  of  crops,  and  thus  it  was  theologized 
as  Taurt,  wife  of  Set.  No  local  worship  or  temide 
of  Taurt  is  known. 

The  jackal  was  the  god  of  the  dead,  owing  to 
his  haunting  the  cemeteries  and  the  Western 
desert  where  the  soul  was  supposed  to  pass.    At 
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Memphis  lie  was  described  as  '  on  his  hill '  of  the 
desert,  and  received  later  the  name  of  Anpu,  and 
a  place  in  the  Osirian  family.  At  Asyut  he  was 
regarded  as  the  maker  of  tracks  in  the  desert, 
for  the  jackal-paths  are  the  hest  guides,  avoiding 
the  valleys  and  precipices ;  thus  he  could  guide 
the  soul  to  the  blessed  West,  and  was  called  the 
'  opener  of  ways,'  Up-uat,  and  also  entitled  '  he 
who  is  in  the  Oasis.  At  Abydos  he  was  called 
'he  who  is  in  the  West,'  Khentamenti ;  and  is 
later  shown  as  a  jackal-headed  human  figure 
seated  on  the  judgment-seat  of  the  future  world. 
The  doc/  was  honoured  in  the  pre-historic  age, 
buried  with  the  dead,  and  sometimes  in  special 
tombs  of  dogs ;  but  we  cannot  say  how  far  this 
was  a  part  of  the  general  canine  worship,  which 
was  later  confined  to  the  wild  species. 

The  ichneumon,  or  mongoose,  was  sacred  at 
Herakleopolis ;  and  was  in  antagonism  to  the 
neighbouring  worship  of  the  Fayyum  crocodile,  as 
it  fed  on  the  beast's  eggs. 

The  shreie-monse  was  sacred  at  Bute  and  Ath- 
ribis,  and  also  embalmed  at  Thebes. 

Of  birds,  the  hawk  was  that  mainly  adored, 
almost  entirely  in  Upper  E^pt.  The  hawk 
Behudet  was  worshipped  at  Edfu;  another  hawk 
at  Hierakonpolis  near  el-Kab;  two  hawks  were 
the  standard  of  Koptos,  and  the  nome  of  Hiera- 
konpolis just  south  of  Tehneh  and  opposite  Asyut 
shows  other  centres.  These  hawks  were  later 
identified  with  Horus  and  with  Ra,  who  are  shown 
in  that  form.  The  hawk  was  also  a  god  of  the 
dead  in  a  mummified  form,  as  the  god  Sokar  of 
Memphis.  It  is  shown  in  a  boat  which  is  rowed 
by  small  hawks ;  these  may  perhaps  be  the 
deceased  kings,  as  the  king's  soul  was  believed 
to  fly  up  as  a  hawk  to  heaven  (Sanehat).  The 
mummy  hawk  was  also  venerated  in  the  region 
of  Suez,  being  the  emblem  of  So^du,  god  of  the 
East,  found  in  Goshen  and  in  Sinai. 

The  vulture  was  the  emblem  of  maternity, 
worshipped  mainly  at  Thebes,  where  the  idea  was 
later  embodied  as  a  mother-goddess,  Mut.  The 
vulture  head-dress  was  worn  by  the  queen-mother ; 
and  the  vulture  is  representee!  spread  out  for  pro- 
tection over  the  kin",  and  across  the  passages  of  the 
tombs  to  protect  the  soul.  The  vulture  Nekhebt 
was  also  the  goddess  of  the  southern  kingdom 
centred  at  Hierakonpolis,  and  was  used  to  the  latest 
times  as  the  emblem  of  the  southern  dominion,  as 
the  serpent  of  Uazet  was  of  the  northern. 

The  goose  and  the  wagtail  continued  to  be 
adored  at  Thebes  down  to  the  XVIlIth  dynasty, 
as  is  shown  on  tablets ;  the  goose  was  then  con- 
nected with  Amon. 

The  ibis  was  identified  with  Tahuti,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  at  Hermopolis,  probably  from  its  habit 
of  searching  and  examining  the  ground  for  food. 
It  was  also  mummified  at  Memphis,  Abydos,  and 
Thebes. 

The  crocodile  flourished  especially  in  the  marshy 
levels  of  the  great  lake  of  the  Fayyum,  and  was 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  the  province.  In  later 
times  it  was  here  united  with  Osiris  and  with  Ra. 
It  was  also  worshipped  at  Onuphis  in  the  Delta, 
and  at  Nubti,  or  Orabos,  where  it  was  united  with 
Set.  The  men  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tentyra 
carried  on  a  tribal  warfare  against  this  god  of  the 
next  nome,  as  described  by  Juvenal  {Sat.  xv.  35  ft'. ). 

The  frog  was  an  emblem  of  multitudes  or  repro- 
duction, and  of  Heqt,  the  goddess  who  assisted 
at  birth  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  its  being  wor- 
shippod,  though  it  was  a  frequent  amulet  in  the  pre- 
historic age  and  the  XVIIIth-XXIInd  dynasties. 

The  cobra  serpent  was  much  reverenced  in  pre- 
historic times,  when  it  appears  coiled  up  as  a 
house  amulet  to  hang  up,  or  as  a  necklace  amulet, 
or  coiled  round  a  stick,  or  in  pairs  twisted  to- 


getlier,  or  curled  round  the  liearth  as  a  jiottery 
fender.  The  great  pythons  are  shown  in  the 
mythological  serpent  Apap,  and  combined  in  the 
serpent-necked  monsters  upon  the  slate  carvings. 
The  uraeus,  or  cobra  with  expanded  hood,  became 
the  emblem  of  judgment  and  death,  and  appears 
on  the  cornice  of  the  judgment-hall  and  on  the 
royal  head-dress.  An  immense  serpent  was  carved 
as  the  guardian  of  the  temple  of  Athribis  in 
the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  Serpents  were  commonly 
mummified,  and  even  a  bone  or  two  were  encased 
in  bronze,  with  a  serpent  figure  on  the  top,  in 
the  XXVIth-XXXth  dynasties.  The  serpent  was 
looked  on  as  the  '  Agathodaimon '  of  the  house  in 
Ptolemaic  and  Gnostic  beliefs.  Serapis  and  Isis 
were  identified  with  serpents,  and  bracelets  or 
finger-rings  ending  in  two  uraei  were  the  com- 
monest ornament.  Serapis  also  is  figured  as  a 
human-headed  uraeus  on  the  popular  terra-cottas 
for  domestic  use.  Three  goddesses  were  in  the 
form  of  the  uraeus :  Uazet,  worshipped  at  Buto 
in  the  Delta,  and  the  symbol  of  tiie  northern 
kingdom;  Mert-seker,  'the  lover  of  silence,'  the 
goddess  of  the  dead  at  Thebes,  supposed  to  reside 
on  the  peak  of  Thebes  ;  and  Bannnt,  the  harvest- 
goddess,  doubtless  originating  from  the  serpents 
left  in  the  last  patch  of  com  in  the  harvest-field. 

Several  Jish  were  sacred :  the  Oxyrhyrtkhos  at 
the  city  named  after  it,  now  Behnesa ;  the  eel,  or 
Phagrus,  at  Phagroriopolis  and  Syene  ;  the  Lotus 
at  Latopolis ;  the  Maeotes  at  Elephantine ;  tlie 
Lepidotus  at  various  places. 

37.  Animal-headed  gods. — The  animal-headed 
gods  form  a  distinct  class,  as — with  the  exception 
of  Horus — they  are  found  only  in  this  form  and 
never  with  human  heads.  They  appear  to  belong 
to  the  earliest  theologic  stage,  when  gods  with 
human  qualities  were  introduced,  and  blended 
with  the  earlier  animal-worship.  The  habit  of 
combination  of  forms  was  already  usual  in  the 
close  of  the  pre-historic  age,  before  any  figures 
of  gods  that  we  know.  On  the  slate  palettes 
are  compound  animal  figures  and  human-animal 
figures,  with  habitual  symbolism  of  standards  of 
tribes  acting  as  the  tribes,  in  fighting  or  holding 
captives.  The  animal-headed  gods  are  less  violent 
in  symbolism  than  the  figures  which  wore  already 
usual.  The  earliest  figure  of  such  a  god  is  on  the 
seals  of  the  Ilnd  dynasty. 

Khnumu,  the  creator,  bears  the  head  of  the 
ram ;  and  the  long  twisted  horns  of  the  ram  are 
often  attached  to  the  headdresses  of  Osiris,  and 
of  the  kings  who  became  Osiris,  as  showing  their 
creative  functions.  Khnumu  was  especially  the 
god  of  the  cataract ;  he  is  represented  seated  as  a 
potter  and  framing  man  on  the  potter's  wheel. 
Besides  his  local  importance  he  was  greatly 
thought  of  in  later  times,  when  the  amulets  of 
his  standing  figure  are  often  found  on  mummies. 

Hershefi,  another  ram-headed  god,  was  purely 
local,  and  is  not  found  outside  of  the  region  of 
Herakleopolis,  except  at  Mendes. 

Sekhmet,  the  lioness-goddess,  represented  the 
fierceness  of  the  sun's  heat;  she  is  the  agent  of 
the  wrath  of  Ra  in  the  myth  of  the  destruction  of 
mankind.  Her  statues  are  common,  especially  at 
Thebes,  where  hundreds  of  them  adorned  the  tem- 
ples. She  was  worshipped  at  Memphis,  where  she 
became  the  consort  of  Ptah. 

Bastet  had  the  head  of  a  cat ;  but  it  is  difficult, 
without  names,  to  distinguish  her  figures  from 
Sekhmet.  She  represented  the  ardour  not  of  heat, 
but  of  animal  passion,  and  her  festivals  at  her  city 
of  Bubastis  were  very  popular  and  licentious.  Her 
name  is  found  in  priesthoods  of  the  early  Pyramid 
age,  but  her  gieat  period  was  during  the  political 
ascendancy  of  her  city  under  the  Shishaks.  As  a 
cat-goddess,  she  was  also  the  patroness  of  hnnt> 
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ing,  and  so  became  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Artemi.s. 

Anpu,  or  Anubit,  was  the  jackal-guardian  of  the 
cemetery,  and  the  guide  of  the  dead.  His  figures 
wlien  acting  are  always  human,  with  a  jackal  head, 
and  lie  is  most  often  shown  as  leading  the  dead 
into  the  judgment  of  Osiris,  or  bending  over  the 
bier  attending  to  the  mummy.  His  statuettes 
were  often  placed  on  mummies.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  temples  or  local  worships  of  Anubis  are 
known ;  but  he  passed  into  tlie  Koman  adaptations 
from  Egypt,  and  is  figured  on  the  Gnostic  gems. 

iSe<,  or  Seiesh,  was  the  god  of  the  pre-historic 
inhabitants,  and  probably  one  with  the  Asiatic 
god  who  appears  as  Sntekh  of  the  Hittites — an 
illustration  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  second  pre- 
historic culture  in  Egypt.  He  is  shown  in  the 
Ilnd  dynastv  and  at  various  later  times  in  an  en- 
tirely animal  form,  but,  when  associated  with  other 
gods,  in  a  human  figure  with  animal  head.  What 
animal  is  intended  is  uncertain  ;  the  body  form  is 
most  like  a  greyhound,  but  the  peculiar  upright 
toil  with  a  tuft  at  the  end  is  like  tliat  of  the  wart- 
hog  when  excited ;  other  comparisons  with  the 
okapi,  etc.,  have  aJso  been  ma!de.  Probably  the 
origmal  form  was  lost  to  the  Egyptians,  and  con- 
ventional changes  hide  it.  At  first  the  god  of  the 
Egyptians,  his  worshippers  were  conquered,  after 
a  long  stru"gle,  by  the  followers  of  Horus.  Set 
yet  retained  some  adoration  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  and  in  calendar  feasts.  The  two  worships 
were  put  on  an  equal  footing  by  the  last  king  of 
the  Ilnd  dynastj.  After  suppression.  Set  appears 
again  favoured  in  the  early  XVIIIth  dynasty ;  and 
in  the  XlXth  the  kings  Seti  I.  and  li.  were  even 
named  after  him.  In  later  times  the  great  popu- 
larity of  Horus  led  to  Set  being  entirely  suppressed, 
and  looked  on  solely  as  the  evil  spirit. 

Sebek,  or  Sobk,  or  Soukhis,  rarely  appears,  being 
only  a  local  god.  Statues  of  the  human  figure 
with  a  crocodile  head  were  in  the  Labyrinth  of  the 
Fayyum  in  the  Xllth  dynasty.  Rarely  the  con- 
verse is  shown,  and  a  crocodile  with  a  human  head, 
as  Sebek-Osiris,  appears  as  the  Fayyum  god  of  the 
dead. 

Tahuti,  or  Thoth,  appears  with  the  head  of  the 
ibis,  never  that  of  the  baboon  ;  but  both  animals 
were  equally  used  as  his  emblems  in  all  periods. 
He  is  seldom  figured  alone,  but  is  usual  in  groups 
of  gods  as  the  recorder  of  the  judgment,  and  as  per- 
forming rites  over  the  king.  As  the  god  of  learn- 
ing, he  was  specially  tlie  patron  of  scribes,  but  was 
not  worshipi)ed  in  temples,  except  at  his  cities  of 
Hermopolis  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  the  Delta. 

Mentu  was  the  hawk-god  of  the  region  from  Kus 
to  Gebalayn,  but  was  later  restricted  to  Hermon- 
this  when  Anion  became  the  god  of  Thebes. 

Hot,  or  Horus,  was  the  hawk-god  of  Upper 
Egypt,  especially  of  Edfu  and  Hierakonpolis. 
This  form,  with  a  human  body  and  hawk  head, 
was  that  of  the  conqueror  of  Set ;  the  entirely 
hawk  form  is  not  found  associated  with  other 
gods,  and  the  purely  human  form  appears  only 
u  the  son  of  Isis.  The  hawk-headed  form  was 
popular  till  very  late  times,  as  Horus  is  so  repre- 
sented as  a  Roman  warrior  on  horseback  slaying  a 
dragon— the  prototype  of  St.  George.  The  figure 
of  Horus  apart  from  the  Osiris  cycle  is  that  of 
Hor-ur,  Honia  the  elder,  as  a  tribal  god  before 
being  merged  in  the  Osiris  family. 

^.  Human  gods:  Osiris  cycle:  Theban  triad. 
—The  entirely  human  gods  belong  to  two  great 

OS— the  Osiris  family  and  the  Amon  family, 
!s  the  (joddess  Neit.  These  are  marked  off 
bv  not  adopting  animal  fonns,  or  being  cosmic  or 
Nature  gods,  or  representing  single  alwtracfc  ideas. 
(o)  Asar,  or  Oairis,  though  so  familiar  to  us,  is 
mainly  known  from  late  sources,  which  were  modi- 


fied by  other  ideas.  In  the  Book  of  the  Dea<l,  the 
Osirian  portions  are  earlier  than  the  solar  portions, 
yet  both  are  so  early  that  they  are  mingled  in  the 
Pyramid  texts.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Osiris 
worship  arose  in  the  pre-historic  age ;  the  oldest 
list  of  Osiris  centres  does  not  include  Memphis. 
In  the  early  Pyramid  age,  Anubis  only  is  named  in 
the  funeral-formula,  but  in  the  Vth  dynasty  Osiris 
takes  his  place.  In  the  earlier  dynasties  only  kings 
are  entitled  '  Osiris,'  having  undergone  apotheosis 
in  the  Sed  festival;  but  in  the  XVIIIth  dynasty, 
and  later,  every  deceased  person  was  entitled  the 
'  Osiris,'  as  having  been  united  to  the  god.  Neither 
at  Abydos  nor  at  Philto  is  Osiris  named  on  the 
earlier  monuments,  although  in  later  times  he  was 
sjjecially  the  god  of  both  places.  It  seems  that 
the  extent  of  Osiris-worship  was  growing  through- 
out the  historic  period ;  this  may  be  due  to  Osiris 
gradually  regaining  an  earlier  position,  from  which 
he  had  been  ousted  by  the  new  gods  of  invaders. 

The  myth  of  Osiris  is  preserved  in  its  late  form 
by  Plutarch ;  the  main  outlines,  which  may  be 
primitive,  are  as  follows.  Osiris  was  a  civilizing 
king  of  Egypt,  who  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Set  and  seventy-two  conspirators.  Isis,  his  wife, 
found  the  coffin  of  Osiris  at  By  bios  in  Syria,  and 
brought  it  to  Egypt.  Set  then  tore  up  the  body  of 
Osiris  and  scattered  it.  Isis  sought  the  fragments, 
and  built  a  shrine  over  each  of  them.  Isis  and 
Horus  then  attacked  Set  and  drove  him  from  Egypt, 
and  finally  down  the  Red  Sea. 

Another  view  of  Osiris  is  that  of  a  god  of  fer- 
tility (see  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris^,  1907,  p. 
268).  He  is  represented  as  lying  surrounded  with 
green  plants  and  sprouting  corn,  and  his  figures 
were  made  full  of  corn.  This  was  probably  a  view 
resulting  from  his  being  the  ever-living  god  of  the 
dead,  who  mi^ht  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  re- 
turning life.  The  division  of  his  body  into  fourteen 
or  more  parts,  each  buried  in  a  difterent  nome, 
appears  to  belong  to  the  idea  of  dividing  a  body 
01  a  king  or  great  man,  and  burying  portions  in 
various  places  to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  land. 
For  lists  of  the  Osiris  relics  and  places,  see  Petrie, 
Historical  Studies,  pi.  vii. 

Aset,  or  Isis,  was  originally  an  independent  god- 
dess, but  by  political  changes  she  became  united 
with  the  Osiris  myth,  as  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Osiris.  Her  worship  was  far  more  popular  than 
that  of  Osiris.  Persons  were  more  often  named 
after  her,  and  she  appears  more  usually  in  affairs. 
Her  devotion  to  Osiris  appealed  to  the  feelings, 
and  her  combination  with  Horus,  as  her  son,  led 
to  a  great  devotion  to  her  as  the  mother-goddess. 
She  is  seldom  shown  as  the  nursing  mother  till  the 
XXVIth  dynasty;  but  from  that  time  the  wor- 
ship of  the  mother  and  child  became  increasingly 
general,  and  spread  to  Italy  and  over  the  whole 
Roman  Empire.  The  temples  of  Isis,  like  those  of 
Osiris,  are  of  late  date  ;  the  principal  one  was  the 
great  red  granite  Isaeum,  now  known  as  Behbit  el- 
lutgar,  in  the  east  of  the  Delta.  Generally  Isis 
was  more  a  divinity  of  the  home  and  person  than 
of  the  temple  and  priest,  until  in  Roman  times  her 
worshij)  si)read  immensely  through  the  world,  and 
temples  and  priests  of  Isis  are  found  in  most  lands 
of  the  West. 

Nebliat,  or  Nephthys,  is  placed  as  the  sister  of 
Osiris  and  Isis,  but  is  figured  as  only  a  conijde- 
mentary  second  to  Isis.  Yet  she  was  worshipped 
at  Letopolis,  Edfu,  Diospolis  Parva,  Denderoh,  and 
the  Isaeum.  This  worship  and  her  name — Neb-hrit, 
'mistress  of  the  palace' — seem  to  show  that  she 
was  originally  a  more  imjiortant  consort  of  Osiris, 
who  was  pushed  aside  by  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Isis-worship  in  the  group.  She  usually  appears 
opposite  to  Isis,  in  the  same  attitude,  mourning 
over  Osiris. 
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Horn,  or  Heru,  Horus,  is  a  most  complex  divinity, 
in  tlie  various  worsliips  that  were  mixed  together, 
and  in  the  diflerent  aspects  under  wliicli  he  became 
popular.  The  different  alliances  of  tribes  at  vari- 
ous times  led  to  three  human  forms  :  (1)  the  greater 
Horus,  Hor-ur,  brother  of  Osiris,  and  older  than 
the  rest  of  the  group ;  (2)  Horus,  son  of  Osiris, 
avenger  of  his  father ;  (3)  Horus,  the  child,  Uar- 
pe-lchroH,  Harpocrates,  son  of  Isis. 

(1)  Hor-ur  was  the  son  of  Hathor,  whose  name, 
'  the  dwelling  of  Horus,'  shows  that  she  derives  her 
position  largely  from  her  son.  He  was  specially 
the  god  of  Letopolis,  north  of  Memphis,  also  wor- 
shipped at  an  upper  centre  of  Hathor -cult,  the 
cities  of  Dendereh,  Qus,  and  Nubti,  and  in  the 
Fayyum.  (2)  Horus,  son  of  Osiris,  is  the  'avenger 
of  his  father,'  usually  hawk-headed,  spearing  the 
evil  crocodile,  trampling  on  Set,  driving  his  party 
out  of  Egypt,  establishing  smithies  of  his  Dand 
of  shcmsu,  or  followers,  and,  lastly,  attendant  on 
Osiris  in  the  judgment.  He  was  also  Hor-sam-taui, 
'  Horus,  nniter  of  both  lands,'  as  conquering  Egypt 
from  the  Set  party.  (3)  The  most  popular  form  of 
Horus  was  that  of  the  child  of  Isis.  Figures  of 
Isis  and  Horns  are  known  from  the  Vlth  dynasty, 
but  the  great  S|)read  of  this  form  was  in  the  later 
times  of  the  XXVIth  djTiasty,  and  on  to  Christian 
changes.  A  cognate  form  was  the  boy  Horus, 
trampling  on  crocodiles,  and  grasping  serpents, 
scorpions,  and  noxious  animals.  This  was  a  type 
commonly  carved  in  relief  on  tablets  to  be  placed 
as  amulets  in  the  house,  and  covered  with  long 
magical  texts.  The  infant  Horns  also  appears 
seated  on  a  lotus-flower ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
arose  in  Egypt  before  the  type  of  Buddha,  jewel  in 
the  lotus,  might  have  been  imported.  Figures  of 
Horus  the  child,  seated  in  Indian  attitudes,  point 
to  a  connexion.  Horus,  as  an  infant  carried  by 
Isis,  or  being  suckled  by  her,  is  the  most  general 
late  type,  continued  till  the  4th  or  5th  century. 
The  acJiorption  of  this  type,  as  an  entirely  new 
motif,  into  Christian  art  and  thought  took  place 
under  the  influence  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  by  whom 
Mary  was  proclaimed  as  Mother  of  God  in  A.D.  431. 
Henceforward  these  figures  are  not  of  Isis  and 
Horus,  but  of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 

(h)  The  Theban  triad  were  also  entirely  human, 
without  any  animal  connexion  until  later  times. 

Anion  was  the  local  god  of  Karnak.  He  was 
probably  closely  connected  with  Min,  the  god  of 
the  neighlK>uring  desert  of  Koptos  ;  and  a  late 
legend  points  to  Min  lieing  the  earlier  and  Anion 
being  a  variant,  as  IsLs  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
legs  of  Anion,  who  could  not  walk  before,  but  had 
his  legs  growing  together  (Plutarch,  Is.  el  Os.  Ixii.). 
Min  is  always  shown  witli  the  legs  joined,  Amon 
with  the  legs  parted.  Moreover,  Amon  is  often 
shown  in  the  ithyphallic  form  of  Min.  Had  the 
princes  of  Thebes  not  risen  to  general  dominion, 
probably  Amon  would  have  been  as  little  known 
as  many  other  local  gods ;  but  the  rise  of  the 
Xlth  and  Xlltli  dynasties  brought  Amon  forward 
as  a  national  god  ;  and  the  XVIIth  dynasty  from 
Nubia,  holding  Thebes  as  its  capital,  entailed  that 
Anion  became  the  great  god  of  the  most  imi)ort- 
ant  age  of  Egypt— the  XVIIIth-XXth  dynasties. 
He  thus  became  united  with  Ka  of  Hellopolis,  tlie 
greatest  god  of  the  Delta ;  and  Amon-Ka  became 
the  figure-head  of  Egyptian  religion,  king  of  the 
gods,  and  'lord  of  the  thrones  of  the  earth.'  Im- 
portant as  Amon  was,  he  was  never  intruded  upon 
the  worsliips  of  older  cities,  and  his  teiiijiles  are 
rare.  Of  all  the  territorial  titles  which  he  has, 
only  those  of  Memphis  as  the  capital,  Asfun,  and 
Habenan  touch  other  worships.  The  rest  are  in 
the  new  cities  of  the  Delta  marshes,  in  tlie  desert, 
or  in  Nubia.  A  special  feature  of  his  worship  was 
the  devotion  of  the  queens  of  theXVIIItli  dynasty 


and  onward  to  the  XXVIth,  The  queen  was  his 
high  priestess  ;  and,  as  such,  Amon  (personated  by 
the  king)  was  her  husband,  and  father  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  consecrated  from  birth  by  this 
divine  paternity.  The  temple  of  Deir  el-Baliri 
portrays  the  divine  birth  of  Hatshepsut,  that  of 
Luqsor  the  divine  birth  of  Amenhotep  III.  The 
family  of  high  priests  next  married  the  royal  heir- 
ess, and  became  the  priest-kings  of  the  XXIst 
dynasty.  In  the  XXVlth  dynasty  the  line  of 
high  priestesses  of  the  Ethiopian  family  was  kept 
in  possession  of  Thebes,  but  the  Memphis  kings 
never  married  them,  but  required  them  to  adopt  a 
daughter  of  the  king.  Thus  the  high  priesthood 
was  carried  on  in  a  fictitious  line.  In  Ethiopia, 
where  Amon  was  the  national  god,  the  high  priest- 
ess was  always  the  daughter  of  one  king,  and  wife 
of  the  next  in  unbroken  female  succession  ;  during 
the  Etliiopian  rule  of  Egypt,  a  second  high  priestess 
also  ruled  at  Thebes.  The  ram,  which  was  the 
sacred  animal  of  Thebes,  was  worshipped  in  com- 
bination with  Amon  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  Anion 
appears  with  a  ram's  head  at  Napata  and  Naga. 
The  ram  was  specially  adored  by  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty  (XXV  th),  and  ram -headed  scarabs  are 
usual  at  that  time. 

Mut  was  the  goddess  of  Thebes,  probably  even 
before  Amon  was  localized  from  bis  desert  form  of 
Min.  Her  greatest  temple  was  that  in  the  quarter 
of  Thebes  called  Asheru,  and  she  is  always  named 
'.lady  of  Asheru.'  She  was  also  worshipped  in  the 
desert  of  Hammamat,  and  at  Mendes  and  Seben- 
nytos,  but  not  imposed  on  the  general  adoration. 
She  is  shown  as  leading  and  protecting  the  kings, 
and  queens  often  appear  in  her  character,  and 
with  the  vulture  headdress  of  the  goddess. 

Khcmsu  is  closely  parallel  with  Tahuti  in  his 
character  as  a  god  of  time,  a  moon-god,  and  '  the 
executor  of  plans,'  or  god  of  knowledge.  He  is 
identified  with  Tahuti,  as  Khonsu-Tahuti,  at  Edfu, 
and  so  obtains  the  head  of  the  hawk  of  Edfu. 
Otherwise  Khonsu  is  always  a  human  child,  while 
Tahuti  is  a  man  with  the  ibis  head.  His  place  at 
Theiies  is  as  the  sou  of  Amon  and  Mut,  and  a  large 
temple  was  built  to  him  by  Ramses  III.  at  Karnak, 
to  which  Euergetes  added  the  immense  gateway 
80  well  known. 

(c)  Neit. — This  goddess  was  always  represented 
in  entirely  human  form,  holding  bow  and  arrows, 
and  bearin''  on  the  head  crossed  arrows  or  shuttle. 
There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  her  being  con- 
nected with  weaving,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  shuttle  was  only  a  mistake  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  later  times,  the  primitive  form  being  a  long 
package  crossed  by  two  arrows  (see  Petrie,  Royal 
Tombs,  1900,  i.  front.).  The  package  might  well 
be  the  skin  of  an  animal  rolled  up,  as  in  the  sign 
shed,  and  so  the  whole  might  belong  to  a  goddess 
of  hunting.  In  later  times  the  shuttle  with  thread 
upon  it  is  clearly  used  for  the  naraeof  <he  goddess. 
Neit  was  the  most  popular  divinity  in  the  1st 
dynasty,  queens  being  named  Neit-hotep  and  Mer- 
neit,  and  many  private  persons  also  used  the 
name.  She  was  probably  a  goddess  of  the  primitive 
Libyan  population,  and  was  the  .special  divinity  of 
the  later  Libyan  invaders  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty 
at  their  capital  Sais.  During  the  Pyramid  period 
the  priesthood  of  Neit  was  the  most  usual ;  and  in 
the  XlXth  dynasty  her  emblem  is  shown  as  the 
tatu  mark  on  the  Libyan  figures.  She  was  wor- 
shipped only  in  the  Delta,  at  Sais  Athribis  and 
Zar  (Sebennytos),  except  in  the  Ptolemaic  temple 
of  Esneli. 

39.  Cosmic  gods. — The  cosmic  gods  were  ap- 
parently a  later  stratum  of  theology  than  those 
already  described.  They  belong  mainly  to  the 
Eastern  Delta,  and  probably  are  due  to  an  Asiatic 
immigration. 
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Jid,  the  sun-god,  was  specially  worshipped  at 
Ueliopolis,  and,  when  that  older  centre  rose  again 
above  the  invanion  of  the  earlier  dynasties  and 
gave  the  Vth  dynasty  to  rule  Kgypt,  each  king 
took  a  name  on  accession  which  embodied  a  quality 
of  R&,  in  much  the  same  Semitic  style  as  the  99 
names  of  Allah.  Every  king  of  Egypt  afterwards 
had  a  Ra-name,  snch  as  Rd-men-kau,  'Via.  esta- 
blishes the  kan ' ;  Ra-sehotep-db,  '  Ba  satisfies  the 
heart';  Ra-neb-macU,  'Ra  is  the  lord  of  truth.' 
lift  was  thus  more  constantly  recognized  than  any 
other  god,  yet  he  has  no  temples  in  the  great 
centres ;  beyond  his  own  city  of  Heliopolis  he  is 
named  only  in  connexion  with  Babylon  in  the 
same  nome,  at  Xois  in  the  Delta,  and  at  Edfu, 
owing  to  his  union  with  the  hawk-god.  He  was, 
however,  united  with  Amon,  as  the  compound  god 
Amon-Rd,  in  universal  honour ;  and  thus  shared 
in  the  great  worship  of  Amon.  The  need  of 
uniting  these  two  names  shows  that  these  gods 
originally  l>elonged  to  different  races. 

Ka  was  not  the  primitive  god,  even  of  Heliopolis, 
as  the  worship  of  another  sun-god,  Atmu,  under- 
lay that  of  Ba.  The  collateral  facts  point  to  Ra 
having  come  in  as  the  god  of  Asiatics  ;  the  title  of 
the  ruler  there  was  Aej,  the  Eastern  title  known 
later  through  the  Semitic  invaders  ;  the  heq  sceptre 
was  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  temple ;  the  '  spirits 
of  Heliopolis'  are  more  akin  to  Babylon  than  to 
Egypt;  and  the  city  was  always  a  centre  of 
literary  learning.  The  obelisk  of  the  sun  seems 
connected  with  the  Syrian  worship  of  conical  stones 
and  stone  pillars;  and  the  'city  of  the  sun,' 
Baalbek,  shows  a  similar  worship. 

Ra  is  shown  as  a  purely  human  figure — as  in  his 
nnion  with  Amon ;  or  as  a  hawk-headed  figure 
owing  to  his  union  with  the  hawk-god  of  Edfu ; 
or  simply  as  the  disk  of  the  sun,  especially  when 
in  his  boat  for  floating  on  the  celestial  ocean.  The 
disk  has  various  emblems  usually  a.ssociated  with 
it :  the  cobra  in  front,  as  king  of  the  gods ;  two 
cobras,  one  on  each  side,  which  may  refer  to  the 
double  kingdom  of  day  and  night,  or  both  banks 
of  the  Nile  ;  two  ram's  horns  as  the  creation-god  ; 
two  vulture  wings  as  the  protecting  god,  or  some- 
times only  one.  The  disk  is  often  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  hawk-god  or  the  hawk-headed  human 
figure. 

Atmu,  or  2'um,  was  the  god  of  the  Eastern  Delta, 
from  Heliopolis  round  to  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Whether 
he  was  a  snn-god  originally,  or  only  became  so  by 
union  with  Ra,  is  not  known.  He  is  always  shown 
in  a  purely  human  form.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
setting  sun,  in  some  connexion  with  the  Semitic 
origin  of  his  name,  '  the  completed,  or  finished,  or 
closed.'  His  special  place  was  Pa-tnni  (Pithom, 
the  city  of  Ramses). 

Khepera  is  the  rising  sun,  '  he  who  becomes  or 
arrives' ;  only  secondarily,  from  this  name  written 
with  the  scarab,  was  the  sun  represented  as  a 
scarab.  He  is  shown  mainly  about  the  XlXth 
dynasty,  and  was  otherwise  scarcely  known. 

Aten  was  the  radiant  disk  of  the  sun,  entirely 
separate  from  the  theology  of  Ra.  It  is  never 
represented  by  any  human  or  animal  figure,  and 
the  worship  of  Rft  was  proscribed  by  the  devotee 
of  Aten.  The  object  of^  worship  was  not  so  much 
the  disk  of  the  sun  as  its  rays,  or  radiant  energies ; 
these  are  shown  each  ending  in  hands,  which  give 
life  and  dominion  and  accept  otterings.  This 
worship  was  restricted  within  half  a  century  or 
less,  traces  of  it  appearins  under  Amenhotep  in., 
the  full  development  under  his  son  Akhenaten, 
and  the  end  of  it  under  Tut-ankh-amon.  As  it 
appears  when  Syrian  influence  was  at  its  height, 
the  connexion  of  the  name  with  Adon  (Sem. 
'I.K)rd')  seems  clear,  especially  as  Adonis  was 
worshipped  in  Syria,    From  the  hymns  to  the 


Aten,  the  worship  appears  to  be  that  of  the  solar 
energy,  and  to  have  been  a  scientific  idea  apart 
from  the  usual  type  of  f^gyptian  religion.  Aten 
was  regarded  as  a  jealous  god,  who  would  not 
tolerate  any  other  worship  or  figure  of  a  divinity. 
Aten  is  the  source  of  all  life  and  action  ;  all  lands 
and  peoples  are  subject  to  it,  and  owe  to  it  their 
existence  and  allegiance. 

Anher,  'he  who  leads  heaven,'  was  the  god  of 
Tliinis  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Sebennytos  in  the 
Delta.  He  is  always  in  human  form,  and  carries 
a  sceptre.  His  name  shows  that  he  was  a  sun-god, 
and  he  was  later  identified  with  Shu,  son  of  Rft. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  at  all 
beyond  his  own  centres  of  worship. 

Sopdu  was  identified  with  the  cone  of  light  of 
the  zodiacal  glow,  which  is  very  clearly  seen  in 
Egypt.  He  represented  the  light  before  the  rising 
sun,  and  was  specially  worshipped  in  the  eastern 
desert,  at  Goshen,  and  Serabit  in  Sinai. 

Nut  was  the  embodiment  of  heaven,  represented 
as  a  female  figure,  dotted  over  with  stars.  She 
was  said  to  dwell  at  Diospolis  Parva  and  near 
Heliopolis,  but  there  are  no  temples  to  her,  and 
she  is  usually  not  worshipped  but  grouped  in  a 
cosmic  scene.  She  bends  over,  resting  on  her 
hands  and  feet,  usually  supported  by  Shu,  the  god 
of  space,  on  his  uplifted  hands ;  below  lies  the 
earth,  Seb,  as  a  man.  This  seems  to  show  the 
lifting  of  heaven  from  the  embrace  of  the  earth 
by  the  power  of  space. 

Seh,  or  Geb,  was  the  embodiment  of  the  earth. 
He  is  called  'the  prince  of  the  gods,'  as  going 
before  all  the  later  gods.  He  thus  is  analogous  to 
Saturn ;  and,  like  him,  doubtless  Seb  and  Nut 
belong  to  a  primitive  cosmic  theology  earlier  than 
any  other  in  Egypt.  Seb  is  called  the  'great 
cackler,'  and  the  goose  is  placed  upon  his  head. 
There  seems  in  this  the  idea  of  the  egg  (named  in 
Book  of  the  Dead,  liv.)  of  the  sun  being  produced 
from  the  horizon  by  the  earth.  He  is  called  '  lord 
of  food,'  as  being  provided  by  the  earth.  He  was 
honoured  at  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  but  no 
temples  of  his  are  known.  It  seems  that  Seb,  Nut, 
Shu,  and  Tefnut  remained  as  the  cosmogony  of 
Egypt,  but  had  long  ceased  to  be  worshipped  or  to 
have  any  offerings  or  temples  in  their  honour. 

Shu,  the  god  of  space,  was  symbolized  by  an 
ostrich  feather,  the  lightest  object  for  its  bulk  that 
was  known.  His  function  was  the  lifting  of  the 
heaven  from  the  earth ;  and  as  a  separate  figure 
he  is  usually  shown  kneeling  on  one  knee  with 
uplifted  arms.  He  was  honoured  in  the  south  of 
Egypt,  at  Pselcis,  Bigeh,  Esneh,  and  Dendereh, 
and  also  at  Memphis ;  but  no  temples  were  built 
to  him.  Shu  is  often  grouped  with  his  sister 
Tefnut,  and  sometimes  both  appear  together  aa 
lions. 

Tejnut  was  also  honoured  in  the  South,  in 
Nubia,  Elephantine,  el-Kab,  Erment,  and  Dendereh, 
OS  well  as  at  Memphis.  She  appears  in  human 
form,  like  Shu,  but  is  often  lion-headed. 

After  the  sun-,  sky-,  and  earth-gods  must  be 
added  the  Nile-god,  llapi.  He  is  always  shown  in 
human  form,  a  man,  but  with  female  breasts,  and 
often  barred  all  over  with  wavy  blue  water-lines. 
Owing  to  the  division  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
the  Nile  was  similarly  divided  into  two  entities. 
Figures  of  the  Upper  and  Ixjwer  Nile,  distinguished 
by  papyrus  and  lotus  plants,  are  commonly  shown 
as  holding  tliose  plants  entwined  around  hma,  the 
liieroglypli  of  union,  as  an  emblem  of  the  union  of 
the  whole  country.  Hapi  was  worshipped  at 
Nilonolis  and  at  the  106  little  river-side  shrines 
whicn  marked  the  towing  stages  on  the  Nile.  The 
dates  of  inscriptions  in  honour  of  the  Nile  at 
Silsileh  do  not  refer  to  the  festivals,  except  that 
of  Merenptah  on  5  Paophi,  =19  July,  in  1230  B.C., 
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which  might  be  at  the  rising  of  the  Nile.  A  long 
liyran  to  the  Nile  does  not  throw  light  on  the 
worship,  but  praises  the  productiveness  of  the 
river  (MP  iv.  107). 

40.  Abstract  gods :  Ptah,  Min,  etc. — The  abs- 
tract gods  stand  quite  apart  in  character  from 
those  whom  we  have  noticed.  They  have  no 
history  or  legends  like  Osiris  and  Ra ;  and,  as 
abstractions,  they  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  the 
Nature-gods  of  the  simpler  ages.  There  are  no 
great  festivals  connected  with  them,  or  any 
customary  celebrations.  Some  were  probably 
tribal  gods,  but  on  a  different  plane  from  those 
already  noticed,  and  seem  to  be  of  a  late  and 
advanced  character. 

Ptah  was  the  great  god  of  Memphis,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  Memphite  triad,  and  later  of  the 
ennead.  He  has  two  apparently  contradictory 
characters — that  of  the  creator  acting  by  moulding 
everything  from  primeval  mud,  and  that  of  the 
mnmmiform  god.  Whether  these  are  not  two 
separate  beliefs  fused  together  we  cannot  yet 
discern.  The  mummy  form  strongly  implies  a  dei- 
fied human  being,  and  one  of  the  dynastic  race, 
as  all  the  earlier  peoples  buried  in  a  contracted 
position.  Tliere  is  also  the  duplicate  belief  of 
Ftah  creating  by  the  spoken  word.  A  further 
complication-  arises  from  his  fusion  with  the  old 
primitive  animal-worship  of  the  bull  Apis  at 
Memphis.  He  was  also  united  to  the  primitive 
Memphite  god  of  the  dead,  Sokar,  in  the  form  of 
a  mummified  hawk ;  and  was  likewise  associated 
with  the  later  human  god  of  the  dead,  Osiris, 
appearing  as  Ptah-Sokar-Osiris.  As  a  further 
complication,  the  late  figjires  of  this  fused  god  as 
a  bandy-legged  dwarf  are  entirely  difl'erent  from 
the  mummiform  Ptah  and  from  the  figures  of  the 
other  two  gods.  If  we  were  to  analyze  these 
incongruities  so  far  as  our  present  information 
goes,  they  might  be  arranged  thus : 

Sokar,  hawk-god  of  dead — primitive. 
-+-  Osiria,  god  o(  dead— pre-historic. 
+  Ptah,  therefore  a  mummy — dynastic. 
hter  +  pataiktii  of  Phoenicia— dwarf. 


Apis,  the  bull  creator — primitive, 
-i-  Ptah,  creator  by  the  word— dynafltic. 


Khnumu,  the  ram-creator — primitive. 
-I-  Ptah,  creator  by  moulding,  as  Khnumu  at  Dendereh 
and  Philee. 

Hence  Ptah  the  artificer  was  simply  a  creator-god 
of  the  dynastic  race,  who  became  assimilated  to 
the  earlier  gods  of  various  kinds.  It  is  impossible 
to  dissociate  from  Ptah  the  pataikoi,  dwarf  figures 
which  were  worshipped  by  the  Phoenician  sailors 
(Herod,  iii.  37),  identified  with  Ptah,  and  given  the 
same  name.  These,  again,  have  some  relation 
to  the  bandy-legged  or  lame  god  of  artificers, 
Hephaistos.  Ptah  was  worshipped  mainly  at 
Memphis,  and  also  at  the  next  nome,  Letopohs,  as 
well  as  at  Bubastis  and  Mendes. 

Min,  or  Arwm,  as  tlie  name  is  sometimes  trans- 
literated, was  the  abstract  father-god.  He  ajmears, 
as  we  have  shown,  to  be  the  earlier  form  of  Amon. 
Like  Ptah,  he  is  enveloped  in  bandages ;  and,  as 
Ptah  has  his  hands  projecting  and  holding  a  sceptre, 
so  Min  has  his  right  arm  raised  holding  a  Hail, 
and  his  left  hand  liolding  the  phallus.  Tlie  origin 
of  this  god  is  indicated  in  a  late  text,  where  the 
form  of  a  sanctuary  in  the  land  of  Punt  is  exactly 
that  associated  with  the  god  (Athribis,  8,  xviii, 
XX).  This  shrine  is  a  conical  hut,  like  those  of 
Punt,  and  the  god  has  a  black  face  (Deir  el-Bahari, 
Ixix-lxxi).  These  details  point  to  Min  having 
been  introduced  by  immigrants  from  there.  The 
oldest  figures  of  Min  are  three  colossi  of  limestone 
fonnd  in  the  l)ottom  level  of  the  temple  of  Koptos, 
with  designs  upon  them,  including  Ked  Sea  shells 


and  sword-fish,  agreeing  with  the  source  stated 
above.  He  was  particularly  the  god  of  the  desert, 
worshipped  at  Hammamat,  at  the  end  of  the 
desert  road  at  Koptos ;  at  Ekhmin,  which  was 
probably  the  end  of  the  other  desert  road  from 
Myos  Hormos  ;  at  Dendereh  opposite  Koptos ;  and 
at  Edfu,  Thebes,  and  Saqqareh.  His  figures  are 
common  in  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  dynasties;  in 
the  XlXth  he  was  united  with  Amon-Ra,  but  in 
Ptolemaic  times  he  again  became  important. 

Hat-hor  was  the  abstract  mother-god,  probably 
introduced  as  a  correlative  deity  with  Mm.  Her 
head  is  seen  on  the  column  in  front  of  the  shrine 
of  Min  (Athribis,  xxiii).  Her  peculiar  position, 
as  being  worshipped  over  tlie  whole  country  and 
identified  with  other  goddesses,  points  to  her  be- 
longing to  the  latest  immigrants.  The  myth  of 
Horus  striking  ofl'  the  head  of  his  mother  Isis,  and 
replacing  it  by  a  cow's  head,  points  to  the  Horus 
clan  accepting  Hatlior  of  the  dynastic  people  and 
uniting  her  with  Isis.  Hathor  s  head  appears  as 
the  favourite  emblem  of  the  dynastic  people 
(palette  of  Narmer,  top,  and  kilt  of  king  [Hiera- 
konpolis,  xxix]),  and  the  priesthood  of  Hathor  and 
the  love  of  Hathor  are  often  named  in  the  early 
dynasties.  The  Hathor  head  appears  as  a  capital 
to  columns  at  Deir  el-Bahri,  and  in  Nubia  in  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty.  It  formed  the  base  of  the 
sistrum  used  in  her  worship,  and  the  whole  sis- 
trum  and  head  were  used  as  the  model  for  capitals 
of  columns  in  the  XXVItli  dynasty  down  to  Ptole- 
maic times  (see  esp.  Denderen).  Hathor  was  fused 
with  other  deities,  particularly  Isis  as  the  mother, 
and  she  appears  in  most  sites  of  Egypt.  The  fates 
presiding  over  birth  and  destiny  were  called  the 
seven  Hathors. 

Moat  was  the  goddess  of  truth.  She  had  no 
temples,  and  received  no  ofi'erings.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  image  of  Maat  is  often  shown  as  being 
ofl'ered  to  the  other  gods  by  the  king.  There  is 
also  a  double  form,  the  two  Maats  presiding  over 
justice  and  truth  (Maspero,  Davm,  187).  These 
were  shown  usually  one  at  each  end  of  the  shrines 
of  the  gods ;  and  they  appear  to  be  the  source  of 
the  cherubic  figures,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy- 
seat,  known  apparently  as  '  Mercy '  and  '  Truth ' 
(Ps  25"»  61'  SS""  86i»,  Pr  3»  14^  16"  2(P«).  Maat 
appears  in  the  judgment  scenes  of  weighing  the 
heart,  as  a  pledge  of  truth,  and  she  is  linked  with 
Ra  and  Thoth,  and  especially  witli  Ptah,  who  is 
'  the  lord  of  truth.'  So  little  personality  was 
attached  to  this  abstraction  of  '  truth '  that,  when 
Akhenaten  proscribed  the  names  of  all  the  gods 
in  favour  of  the  Aten,  he  still  kept  the  name 
of  Maat  '  associated  with  his  own '  in  placing  his 
motto  after  his  name,  ankh  em  maat,  'living  in 
truth.' 

Nefertum  is  a  youthful  god  in  human  form, 
with  a  lotus  flower  on  his  head.  He  appears  to  be 
a  god  of  vegetation  and  growth,  and  was  a.ssociated 
as  son  of  Ptah  and  Sekhmet  at  Memphis.  He 
appears  only  from  the  XXlInd  dynasty  and  on- 
wards, when  bronze  statuettes  of  him  and  relief 
figures  on  situlw  are  common.  No  temple  of  his 
is  known,  or  any  offerings  to  liim. 

Bafekht  was  the  goddess  of  writing.  She  is 
named  as  early  as  the  Pyramid  times,  and  often 
appears  in  the  XlXth  dynasty  recording  the  festi- 
vals of  the  king,  and  holding  a  scribe's  outfit. 
Her  emblem  was  a  seven-pointed  star  on  the  head, 
with  a  pair  of  horns  inverted  above  it.  This  has 
some  connexion  with  safekh,  'seven,'  and  the 
seven-pointed  star  which  appears  as  one  of  the 
earliest  emblems  of  divinity  (Hierakonpolis,  xxvi 
B,  C,  xxix).  The  group  may  well  read  upt  safekh, 
'  she  who  has  the  seven  upon  her  liead ' ;  if  so,  she 
was  an  early  goddess  marked  by  the  early  sign  of 
divinity,  and  hence  '  crowned  with  the  seven '  came 
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to  be  her  title.     Her  tme  name  thus  appears  to  be 
loet. 

Cosiiii>Koniu  pairs  of  elemental  gods  were  vener- 
ated at  HermoiM)lis,  ea<ni  pair  male  (witli  frog 
beads)  and  female  (witli  serpent  heads) ;  the  male 
Hamw  were  Jleh,  'eternity  ;  Kakti,  'darkness'; 
Nu,  '  the  heavenly  ocean  ;  Nenu,  '  the  inunda- 
tion.' The  female  names  were  merely  the  feminine 
of  these.  Afaspero  regards  them  as  the  equivalents 
of  Seb  and  Nut,  Osiris  and  Isis,  Shu  and  Tefnut, 
Set  and  Nebhat,  respectively  (Dawn,  149).  There 
are  various  views  of  the  meaning  of  the  eight ;  but 
their  names  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  'majesty 
of  light,'  the  succession  of  a^es,  the  water  used  in 
modelling  creation,  named  in  the  Kore  Koamou, 
the  earliest  of  the  Hermetic  books,  which  retains 
most  of  Egyptian  thought.  These  elements  were 
called  '  the  eight,'  khrmmu  ;  and  Tahuti  made  the 
ninth,  the  god  who  dominated  the  elements.  They 
gave  the  name  to  the  city  Khmunn,  now  modified 
to  Eshmuneyn. 

Other  abstractions  are  occasionally  named,  the 
more  usual  of  which  are  Hu,  the  god  of  taste,  and 
Sa,  the  god  of  perception.  The  rarer  abstractions 
remind  us  of  the  Koman  personifications  of  Pavor, 
Pallor,  etc. 

41.  Foreign  g^ods. — The  foreign  gods  are  those 
which  were  OToujrht  into  Egypt  apart  from  an  im- 
migration of  their  worshippers,  and  which  always 
remained  exotic. 

Bes,  or  Besa,  was  originally  a  dancing  figure  of 
Sudanese  type,  dressed  in  the  skin  of  the  bes  animal, 
the  Cynwlurus  guttatua.  He  is  often  shown  beat- 
ing a  tambourine.  How  such  a  figure  came  to  be 
associated  with  the  protection  of  infanta  and  with 
birth  is  not  known  ;  but  this  connexion  is  seen  in 
the  XVIIIth  djniasty  (Deir  el-Baliari,  li)  and  on 
to  the  Ptolemaic  age  (Birth-house,  Dendereh). 
The  earliest  example  of  the  figure  is  female,  in  the 
Xllth  dynasty  (Petrie,  Kahun,  viii.  14,  27) ;  it  is 
male  in  later  times,  but  in  the  Roman  age  a 
female  Bes  appears  as  a  consort.  Bes  had  no 
temples  or  otferings,  but  in  Roman  times  there 
was  an  oracle  of  Besa  at  Abydos.  A  curious 
intimation  of  this  worship  by  the  Phojnicians  is 
the  figure  of  Besa  on  the  coins  of  Ai-besa,  '  the 
island  of  Besa,'  the  modern  Ivi9a. 

Dedun  was  another  African  god,  worshipped  in 
Nubia.  He  was  apparently  a  creation-god,  since 
he  was  fused  with  Ptah,  the  combination  Ptah- 
Dedun  being  often  worshipped  in  the  XlXth 
dynasty.    He  is  always  in  human  form. 

ScUi  seems  to  have  been  the  goddess  of  a  tribe  at 
the  cataract.  She  is  similar  to  Hathor,  with  cows' 
horns,  and  wa.s  called  the  queen  of  the  gods. 

Anqet  was  the  local  goddess  of  Seheyl,  the  island 
in  the  cataract,  and  is  shown  wearing  a  high  crown 
of  feathers. 

Turning  now  to  the  Asiatic  gods,  the  principal 
one  was  Sutekh,  who  may  originally  have  Deen  one 
with  the  Set  or  Setesh  of  the  Egyptians,  but  the 
separation  was  ^jre-historic.  When  we  meet  with 
Sutekh  in  the  XlXth  dynasty,  he  is  the  national 

fod  of  the  Kheta,  and  has  many  cities  devoted  to 
ira  on  the  Upper  Eui)hrates  in  Armenia  ( Petrie, 
Student's  History,  iii.  66).  The  Egyptians  repre- 
sented him  with  a  tall  jwinted  cap  bearing  two 
horns  projecting  in  front  and  a  long  streamer  from 
the  peak  descending  to  his  heels  (Petrie,  Sinai, 
fig.  134).  Similar  figures  of  Sutekh,  standing  on 
the  back  of  a  lion,  are  found  on  some  scarabs. 

Baal  was  also  sometimes  identified  with  Set, 
or  combined  with  Mentu  as  a  war-god.  Names 
compounded  with  Baal  are  sometimes  found,  as 
BacU-mahar  ('Hasten,  Baal'),  the  ^xmio Maharbal 
(Pap.  iud.  ii.  2,  v.  3-6). 

Beshpu,  or  Rcseph,  appears  on  some  steles, 
wearing  a  pointed  cap  witli  a  gazelle  head  bound 


on  in  front.  He  was  a  god  of  war,  armed  with 
s]>ear  and  shield  in  the  left  hand,  brandishing  a 
hall)ert,  and  with  a  full  quiver  on  his  back 
(Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  1878,  iii.  235). 

Anta,  or  Anuitis,  was  a  goddess  of  the  Kheta 
(the  Aryan  Anahita,  imported  like  Mitra  and 
Varuiia),  represenlcd  as  seated  on  a  throne  or  on 
horseback,  holding  a  spear  and  shield,  and  brand- 
ishing a  halbert.  Her  name  appears  in  that  of  a 
favourite  daughter  of  Ramses  11.,  Bant-antha, 
'  daughter  of  Anaitis.' 

Astharth,  or  Asktaroth  (Ishtar),  was  worshipped 
at  Memphis,  where  is  a  tomb  of  a  priestess  of  uers. 
Slie  is  represented  at  Edfu  as  lion-lieaded  and  driv- 
ing a  chariot.  Ramses  called  a  son  Merastrot, 
'  loved  of  Ashtaroth.' 

Qedesh  appears  as  a  nude  goddess  standing  on  a 
lion,  her  hair  like  the  wig  of  Hathor,  and  lotus- 
flowers  and  serpents  in  her  hands.  She  is  placed 
with  Min,  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a  form  of  the 
Mother-god  or  Hathor ;  she  has  no  weapons  like 
Anaitis  and  Ishtar. 

42.  Tribal  history  in  the  myths. — Owing  to  the 
early  age  at  which  sculpture  and  writing  be^n  in 
Egypt,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  tribal  history 
passing  into  religious  myth.  The  war  of  the 
worshippers  of  Horus  expelling  those  of  Sot  was 
recorded  as  history,  and  places  retained  the  name 
samhud  as  '  united  to  the  Hud '  or  Behudet,  hawk- 
god  of  Edfu,  allies  of  the  Horus  tribe.  Yet  the 
whole  of  this  also  appears  as  mythology — Horus 
warring  on  Set  and  driving  him  out  of  Egypt.  As 
we  see,  on  the  earliest  slate  carvings,  the  standards 
of  the  tribes  represented  acting  as  the  emblem  of 
the  tribe,  breaking  down  fortresses,  holding  the 
bonds  of  captives,  or  driving  the  prisoners,  so,  by 
the  same  habit  of  syniWism,  the  god  of  a  tribe 
was  said  to  conquer  another  god  when  his  tribe 
overcame  another  tribe.  The  contest  of  Poseidon 
with  Athene  for  Attica  and  Troezene,  with  Helios 
for  Corinth,  with  Hera  for  Argolis,  with  Zeus  for 
Aegina,  with  Dionysos  for  Naxos,  and  with  Apollo 
for  Delphi,  seems  equally  to  mark  the  yielding  of 
the  worshippers  of  Poseidon  to  the  followers  of  the 
other  gods.  This  is  an  important  principle  for  the 
understanding  of  religious  myths,  but  it  belongs 
to  history  rather  than  to  the  present  subject. 

43.  Nature  of  the  gods.— The  nature  of  divinity 
was  perhaps  even  more  limited  in  the  Egyptian 
mind  than  it  was  to  the  Greek.  The  gods  were 
not  immortal :  Ra  grew  old  and  decrepit ;  Osiris 
was  slain.  In  the  Pyramid  texts,  Orion  is  stated 
to  hunt  and  slay  the  gods  and  to  feed  upon  them. 
The  gods  can  sufl'er,  for  Ra  was  in  torment  from 
the  bite  of  a  magic  serpent.  The  gods  are  not 
omniscient ;  they  walk  on  earth  to  see  what  is 
ilone ;  it  takes  time  for  them  to  learn  what  has 
happened  ;  Thoth  has  to  inform  Ra  about  what  he 
has  heard,  and  cannot  punish  men  without  Ra'a 
permission.  Nor  can  a  god  act  directly  on  earth  ; 
lie  sends  '  a  power  from  lieaven  '  to  do  his  bidding. 
Tlie  gods,  therefore,  have  no  divine  superiority 
over  man  in  conditions  or  limitations ;  they  can 
be  described  only  as  pre-existent,  as  acting  intel- 
ligences, with  scarcely  greater  powers  than  man 
might  hope  to  gain  by  magic  and  witchcraft  of  his 
own  (cf.  art.  Goi)  [Egyptian]). 

See  al.so  art.  WORSHIP  (Egyptian). 

LiTKiiATrRB. — The  literature  i8  given  throu(fhoufc  the  article, 
especially  in  §  6.  W.  M.  FLI.VDKRS  PeTHIE. 

ELAMITES.— /n<)orf«c<ory.— Elam,  in  Gn  10", 
is  said  to  have  been  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  The 
tract  occupied  by  the  nation  descended  from  him 
is  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  country  separating 
the  Mesopotaniian  plain  from  the  highland  district 
of  Iran,  including  the  fertile  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.     It  is  the  Susis  or  Susiana  of  classical 
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geographers  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  §  12  ;  Ptol.  vi.  3,  etc. ), 
and  was  so  called  from  its  capital,  Susa  (Assyr.- 
Bab.  Suiu  or  SicSan,  Heb.  Shushan).  The  country 
itself  was  called  in  Assyr.-Bab.  Elamtu  or  (with- 
out the  case-ending)  Mlammat  (Heb.  'Eldm).  The 
native  name  is  given  by  the  Assyr.  inscriptions  as 
AnSan  or  Anzan,  also  ASSan  (Anzhan,  Azhzhan), 
and  in  the  native  Elamite  texts  the  kings  call 
themselves  '  of  Anzan-Suiun'  (Anzan  and  Susa,  or 
Susian  Anzan).  Another  name  for  the  country 
was  ffapifti.  In  early  times  two  languages  were 
current  in  the  country — Semitic  Babylonian,  and 
Elamite,  the  affinities  of  which  have  still  to  be 
determined,  though,  from  the  vocabulary,  Aryan 
roots  may  be  suspected.  As  far  as  we  can  at 
present  judge,  Semitic  Bab.  ceased  to  be  used 
officially  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 

Though  numerous  Elamite  and  Bab. -Elamite 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  it  cannot  as  yet  be 
said  that  we  know  much  of  Elamite  religion. 
There  is  hardly  any  doubt,  however,  that  it  resem- 
bled closely  that  of  Babylonia,  influenced  as  it  was 
not  only  by  the  Semitic-speaking  inhabitants  of 
Elam,  but  also  by  their  Assyro-Bab.  neighbours. 
The  connexion  of  Elam  with  Babylonia  probably 
goes  back  to  pre-historic  times,  as  witness  the  con- 
flict of  the  Erechite  Gilgames  with  the  Elamite 
l^umbaba,  guardian  of  the  stolen  statue  of  Istar 
(see  ERE  ii.  SIS'").  From  time  to  time,  also,  not 
only  did  Bab.  kings  rule  in  Elam,  but  Elamite 
rulers  extended  their  sway  over  Babylonia  and  all 
its  dependencies,  as  is  stated  in  the  Biblical  account 
of  Chedorlaomer  (Gn  14). 

1.  From  what  has  been  stated,  a  true  history  of 
the  Elamite  religion  is  practically  impossible.  In 
all  probability,  like  that  of  Babylonia,  it  was  ani- 
mistic in  its  origin,  and  gradually  developed  into  a 
polytheistic  creed.  As  in  Babylonia,  eacli  city  had 
its  special  protective  deity,  who,  however,  was 
honoured  all  over  the  land,  and  in  many  cases  had 
been  received  into  the  pantheon  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  Babylonia  and  A.ssyria.  Thus, 
the  patron-deity  of  Susa  wa.s  In-^uimak,  identi- 
fied by  the  Babylonians  with  their  Ninip  {EBE  ii. 
312'') ;  Aa-hupian  was  the  deity  of  {Jupsan  ;  Tiipak 
(also  identitied  with  Ninip)  was  the  deity  of  Dungi- 
Nannar  ;  BU  was  lord  of  the  neighbouring  State  of 
Esnunnak ;  Armannu  was  worshipped  in  Rapiqa, 
Lagmrud  (Lagamar,  La'omer)  in  Maur ;  and 
Aamiltu  was  '  queen  of  Parsi '  or  Marza.  Gods 
worshipped  at  other  Elamite  cities  will  be  referred 
to  farther  on. 

2.  (a)  The  chief  fi"ures  of  the  Sem. -Elamite 
pantheon  were  naturally  those  of  the  Babylonians 
— Anu  and  Anatu,  Enlil  (EUil,  Illil),  and  Ninlil, 
Ea  and  Damkina,  Sin,  Sama.s  and  Aa,  Istar,  Mero- 
dach  and  Zerpanltu,  Nebo  and  Tasmfitu,  Ninip, 
Nergal,  Nusku,  Girru,  Addu  or  Adad  (Rammanu) 
and  Sala,  Tammuz  (Istar's  spouse),  the  Igigi  and 
the  Anunnaki,  etc.  (ERE  ii.  310-313).  To  these 
may  probacy  be  added  such  minor  Bab.  deities  as 
the  son  of  Samai,  Kittu  ('righteousness  '),  and  his 
minister  MUaru  ('justice');  Zagaga,  one  of  the 
gods  of  war;  li^im,  'the  glorious  sacrihcer';  Lugal- 
girra  and  MeSlamtaSa,  aspects  of  Nergal ;  Ma'metu, 
the  goddess  of  fate ;  Gu-silim,  '  the  pronouncer  of 
well-being';  UrciS,  Ninip  as  god  of  planting; 
Suoamuna,  explained  by  the  Babylonians  as 
'  Merodach  of  water-channels ' ;  and  many  others. 
Though  little  real  information  concerning  the 
Elamite  gods  Ls  available,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  many  of  them  had  their  equivalents  in  the 
Babylonian  pantheon,  to  which  we  owe  valuable 
details  concerning  them.' 

(b)  The  i)rincipal  deity  of  the  non-Semitic  Ela- 

'  The  hotmdary-stones  tounil  at  Sum,  which  menlion  many 
Bahjlonian  kckIh,  were  probuhly  carried  oB  (roni  Bahvlonia  by 
8utrukNa()l)unte  at  the  end  ot  the  12th  cent.  B.o. 


mites  was  In-Sni{i)nak,  called  by  the  Babylonians 
En-SuSinak,  possibly  =  '  the  Susian  Lord '  par 
excellence.  To  all  appearance  he  was  originally 
the  local  deity  of  Susa.  The  Assyro-Babylonians 
identified  him  with  Ninip,  regarded  as  the  son 
of  Enlil,  and  one  of  the  most  important  deities 
of  their  pantheon — indeed,  he  was  worshipped  aa 
far  west  as  Beth-Ninip,  apparently  near  Jerusa- 
lem. Silhak-In-Susinak  (c.  1060  B.C.)  calls  him 
'  the  great  lord,  ruler  (?)  of  the  divinities,'  '  lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,'  '  creator  of  the  entire  universe.' 
Other  Elamite  names  of  this  deity  quoted  by  the 
Babylonians  are  Lahuratil,  Simes,  Adaene,  Susinak, 
and  Dagbak. 

Another  of  the  great  gods  of  the  Elamites  is  he 
whose  name  is  written  with  the  Sumerian  character 
GAL.  Scheil  suggests  that  this  deity  is  the  Bgl 
of  the  Babylonians,  and  associated  with  Belti-ya, 
'  my  lady,  in  which  case  this  divine  pair  would 
represent  Merodach'  and  Zer-panttu,  worshipped 
at  Babylon.  From  the  great  inscription  of  Silhak- 
In-Susinak,  it  appears  that  her  Elamite  name  was 
KiririSa,  described  as  the  lady  who  dominates  the 
goddesses.  This,  in  the  Bab.  pantheon,  is  a  title 
of  Istar,  who,  however,  was  identified  with  Zer- 
panltu (ERE  ii.  643").  The  etymology  of  Kiririsa 
18  interesting,  being  apparently  from  the  Elam. 
kirir,  '  Istar '  or  goddess  in  general,  combined  with 
Usa(n),  seemingly  standing  for  Istar  in  particular 
(Cun.  Texts,  xxv.  18,  rev.  17, 18).  Zer-panltn,  called 
by  the  Babylonians  '  the  lady  of  the  gods,'  has, 
with  the  name  of  Nin-siS,  the  explanation  '  the 
lady  of  the  gods,  the  lady  of  Susa.'  The  principal 
passages  for  the  identification  of  the  Sumerian  Gala 
with  Merodach  are  Cun.  Texts,  xxiv.  pi.  50,  47406, 
obv.  12,  where  he  is  explained  as  '  Merodach  of 
kirzizi ' ;  but,  as  the  document  is  only  the  '  mono- 
theistic list'  {ExpT  xxii.  [1911]  166),  this  identifi- 
cation has  apparently  but  little  value.  On  pi.  36  of 
Cun.  Texts,  xxiv.  he  appears  as  one  of  the  titukku, 
or  spirits  of  Ban  the  goddess  of  healing,  so  that 
there,  at  least,  Gala  was  one  of  the  minor  deities. 

Important  as  being,  apparently,  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  name  Chedorlaomer  (Gn  14')  is  the 
name  Lagamar,  Laqamar,  or  Lagamal.  Except 
in  Aisurbanipal's  account  of  his  3rd  Elamite  cam- 
paign, this  name  always  appears  in  Assyro-Bab. 
texts  under  the  form  of  Lagamal,  and  his  principal 
place  of  worship  was  Dailem  near  Babylon.  If  line 
15  of  WAIii.  60  be  rightly  arranged,  he  was  '  king 
of  Maur,'  a  district  probably  on  the  Elamite  border. 
He  is  described  as  the  son  (not  the  daughter)  of  Ea, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  form,  which,  accepting 
Scheil's  suggestion  that  it  is  of  Sem. -Bab.  origin, 
and  means  '  the  unsparing,'  is  masculine.  The  Ate/ 
of  Lagamal  at  Susa  was  restored  by  the  Elamite  king 
Kntir-Nahhunte  (Scheil,  Textes ilam.-anzan.  [  =  vol. 
iii.  of  Miitwires  de  la  diUgation  en  Perse,  Paris, 
1901],  p.  49),  who  calls  upon  In-Susinak  to  protect  it. 

Nahihunte  or  Na'hunte  was  identified  with  the 
Assyro-Bab.  Samas,  the  sun-god,  and  was  probably 
regarded,  like  the  Bab.  Sama-s,  as  the  god  of 
judgment,  righteousness,  and  justice,  as  well  as  the 
god  of  the  light  of  day.  The  Assyro-Bab.  scribes 
mention  him  under  the  name  Nahlntndi  or  Nan- 
tumuli,  implying  a  nasal  sound  betoro  the  second 
syllable.  In  the  list  of  the  seven  Elamite  gods  in 
Cun.  Texts,  xxv.  pi.  24,  Nalmndi  appears  last  but 
one ;  and  after  the  sumniation  comes  that  of 
Nanmdi,  their  (the  7  gods')  sister,  and  Zamma- 
hundi  was  alam  dua-nene,  possibly  = 'their  an- 
nouncing image.'  If  Scheil's  suggcMtion  that  Nah- 
hunte-utu  means  'Nahhunte  brings  forth'  (froiu 
the  Sumerian  tit  it,  'to'teget')  is  right,  Nahhunte 
may  have  been  an  Elamite  god  of  generation. 
Probably,  however,  the  name  simply  identified  him 
with  the  Snmer.  Utu=SamaS. 
'  See  below,  i  3. 
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Uadad  (Assyr.  Adad,  Bab.  Addu,  also  called 
Bammdnu  or  Kimmon)  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Elamites  chiefly  by  his  Mitannian  (Hittite) 
name  of  Teiup,  but  the  Aasvr.  list  (Vun.  Texts, 
XXV.  pi.  16,  1.  20)  gives  the  Elamite  equivalent  as 
Kunzibarni,  compared  by  Scheil  with  the  Bab. 
Kuzzubu  or  Kunziibu,  '  abundant,'  or  the  like. 
With  the  Assyro-Babylonians  he  was  not  only  the 
god  of  wind,  thunder,  and  lightning,  but  also  of 
fertilizing  rain.  Another  Elamite  name  given  by 
the  same  text  is  S[1)i^hai  {ib.  pi.  17,  obv.  40). 

ffumban,  ffuman,  umman.  As  this  is  a  very 
common  deity  in  the  composition  of  men's  names, 
he  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
the  Elamite  pantheon.  According  to  Scheil,  this 
name  is,  like  others,  of  Sem.-Bab.  origin,  being 
composed  of  the  name  Hum,  and  ban  (from  banu, 
'  to  form  or  create ') — '  Q.um  is  a  creator.' '  ganni 
of  Aiapir  speaks  of  '  5nban  the  great,  god  of  the 
gods'  (Scheil,  iii.  103),  and  the  same  inscription  has 
the  divine  name  Huban-sunkik,  'Huban  the  king.' 

The  Elamite  Simut  is  idontifieS  by  Scheil  with 
Sumudu,  who  appears  first  on  the  list  given  by 
Assnrbanipal  of  Assyria,  and  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  Lagamaru.  As  Nin-uru  precedes  Laga- 
mal  (Lagamaru)  in  Cun.  Texts,  xxiv.  49,  1.  4,  and 
XXV.  1,  1.  14,  Scheil  suggests  that  Simut  or  Sumudu 
and  Nin-uru  are  the  same.  If  this  be  the  case, 
Simut  was  a  goddess,  spouse  of  Guanna-si-ila  or 
Urai,  the  god  of  plantmg  {ExpT,  1911,  p.  165), 
among  the  Sumero-Babylonians. 

ffiiinedik  and  Ruhurater.  These  are  apparently 
two  male  deities,  not  a  male  and  a  female  (Scheil, 
iii.  19).  The  variant  ISmetik  leads  Scheil  to  sug- 
gest that  the  former  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Sem.  Iltemik,  '  (the  god  who)  hears  tliee.'  Similar 
names  occur  in  Babylonia,  and  another  in  Sem.- 
Elamite  is  lini-  (for  Jimi-)  qarah,  'he  has  heard 
the  prayer.'  Scheil  points  out  that  Ruhurater  is 
probably  the  Lahuratil  of  WAI  ii.  57,  43  cd, 
where  it  appears  as  one  of  the  names  of  Ninip  in 
Elam,  as  stated  above.' 

Noteworthy  among  the  goddesses  is  Belala,  who, 
as  Scheil  points  out,  is  the  Bilala  of  Assurbanipal, 
vi.  41.  She  is  possibly  the  Bulala  of  WAI  ii.  pi. 
60,  1.  27,  where  the  city  which  stands  opposite  her 
name  is  Ubasu.  The  nearest  name  in  Sumer.-Bab. 
is  Belili  or  Belili-alam,  spouse  of  Alala  or  Alala- 
alam,  two  of  the  numerous  male  and  female  per- 
sonifications of  the  heavens  (Anu  and  Anatu). 
Belili  appears  as  the  sister  of  the  sun-god  Tammuz, 
who  was  probably  as  well  known  to  the  Elamites 
as  to  the  Babylonians. 

The  common  Elamite  name  for  '  god '  was  nap, 
which  was  borrowed,  to  all  appearance,  by  the 
Assyro-Babylonians.  Whether  there  is  any  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  nap  is  the  character  for 
'god'  doubled,  is  uncertain,  but,  if  admitted,  its 
fundamental  principle  would  seem  to  be  dualistic 
— probably  male  and  female.  In  Cun.  Texts,  xxiv. 
pi.  39,  1.  10,  Nap,  as  the  name  of  a  deity,  is  ex- 
plained as  Enlil  Samt,  '  Enlil  of  the  heavens,"  the 
name  of  Enlil  being  written  with  the  character  for 
'  old ' — as  though  '  the  ancient.' 

Whether  this  root  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
Napratip,  a  group  of  deities  (Scheil)  to  whom  a 
temple,  restored  by  Untas-G^i,  was  dedicated,  is 
uncertain,  ^cheil  regards  Napratip  as  being  the 
Napirtu  of  Assurbanipal,  vi.  43,  and  prefers  a  Sem. 
etymology,  namely,  napiru,  'covering,'  'protect- 
ing,' or  the  like.  The  occurrence  of  Napiram,  in 
the  same  text  with  Sadi,  •  my  (protecting)  moun- 
tain ' — names  which  he  quotes — seems  to  bear  upon 

»  The  A<syro-Bah.  lists  contain  a  god  (JuTiiba  or  U^itnma, 
•who,  with  Iladanil  (possibly  Elamite),  Is  described  as  one  of  the 
eplrit«(u/uiil-u)of  the  Nippuritc  temple  Ehura. 

'In  the  rroper  name  i'a»t«i-7(ujuriu«r,  'my  sun  is 
Rahurater,'  there  is  probably  no  identification  of  this  deity 
with  Samai,  the  Bab.  sun-god. 


the  Median  mountain  of  Nipur,  where  the  ark  was 
regarded  as  having  rested,  and  suggests  a  reason 
for  the  temple  named  £-kura,  '  the  house  of  the 
mountain '  at  the  Bab.  Nippur.  In  the  Assyrian 
list  of  native  and  foreign  deities  {WAI  iii.  pi.  66, 
rev.  lOrf)  the  apparently  Elamite  NapriS  occurs, 
and  is  immediately  followed  by  '  Nergal  of  ffupSal,' 
which  is,  as  Scheil  states,  the  Elamite  Qtipian. 

3.  Noteworthy  among  the  figures  of  deities  de- 
rived from  Elam  are  the  reliefs  on  the  Babylonian 
boundary -stones  of  the  Kassite  period,  by  means  of 
which  the  emblems  on  those  monuments  have  been 
identified.  It  is  now  known  that  the  emblem  of 
Merodach  was  a  spear — -perhaps  that  with  which 
he  slew  the  dragon  of  Chaos ;  that  Nusku  was 
represented  by  a  lighted  lamp,  similar  to  the 
Itoman  ;  that  a  stock  terminating  in  an  eagle's 
head  was  the  god  Zagaga  (Zamama) ;  that  a  seated 
female  figure  represented  Gfula;  and  that  a  thunder- 
bolt stood  for  Addu  or  Hadad.  A  variant  showing 
Merodach's  spear-head  surmounting  a  kind  of  house 
set  on  a  dragon  is  described  as  Merodach  combined, 
apparently,  with  the  name  of  the  god  GAL,  con- 
firming what  has  been  said  (p.  251'')  as  to  the  iden- 
tification of  these  two  deities.  Tlie  above,  with 
other  emblems,  were  probably  used  by  the  Elamites 
as  well  as  by  the  Babylonians. 

4.  Concerning  the  Elamite  gods,  Assurbanipal, 
the  Assyrian  king,  in  his  cylinder-inscription  alijve 
quoted  (Rm.  1,  col.  vi.  lines  27  ft'.),  gives  some 
interesting  details.  The  ziqqurat,  or  temple-tower, 
of  Susa  was  built  of  enamelled  brick  imitating 
lapis-lazuli,  the  sacred  stone  of  the  Assyro- 
Babylonians,  and  evidently  also  of  the  Elamites. 
This  his  soldiers  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  pinnacles 
of  bright  bronze  apparently  attached  to  it. 
Susinak,  the  god  of  their  oracle,  dwelt  (he  states) 
in  a  secret  place,  and  no  one  ever  saw  the  work 
(workmanship,  form)  of  his  divinity.  Six  deities, 
Sumudu,  Lagamaru,  Partikira,  Amnian-kasipar, 
Uduran,  and  Sapak,  were  worshipped  only  by  the 
Elamite  kings,  and  (the  statues  of)  these,  together 
with  12  others — Ragiba,  Sungam-sarft,  Karsa,  Kir- 
samas,  Sudanu,  Aapaksina,  Bilala,  Panin-timri, 
Sila-garft,  Napsa,  Napirtu,  and  Kindakarpu — with 
their  priests  and  property,  were  carried  off  to 
Assyria.  After  this  come  references  to  the  winged 
bulls  and  genii  of  the  temples,  and  the  guardian 
wild  bulls  (rcvic)  protecting  the  gates  of  the 
shrines.      There  were  also  sacred  groves — secret 

E laces — into  which  no  stranger  penetrated,  and  the 
urial-places  of  the  kings.  That  the  Elamite  kings 
should  have  had  their  own  deities  presupposes  a 
dynasty  in  early  times  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  district  as  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled, 
resulting  in  the  establishment  of  two  pantheons, 
afterwards  more  or  less  united. 

LiTBRATDEE.— Sec  especially  P.  V.  Scheil,  TexUs  flamiut- 
simitiqii£s  (amanitesX  lOOOflf.  (vols.  ii.-vL,  ix,,  etc.,  of  de 
Morgan,  JH^moires  de  la  dt\Ugation  en  Perse) ;  and  cf .  also  A.  H. 
Sayce  in  ExpT  xiS.  (1900-01)  166  f.  and  xiii.  (1901-02)  66  ;  and 
art  '  Elam,'  in  HDB  and  EBi.  T.  6.  PiNCHKS. 

ELDER  (Buddhist).— Certain  members  of  the 
Buddhist  Order  took  rank  as  elders,  and,  as  such, 
had  considerable  weight  in  the  management  of  its 
business,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine. 
It  was  not,  by  any  means,  all  the  seniors  in  the 
Order  who  were  technically  so  called,  though  the 
word  'elder'  {thera)  is  occasionally  used  in  its 
ordinary  sense  of  such  members  of  the  Order  as 
were  of  longest  standing  in  it  {Ahguttara,  i.  78, 
247).  Four  qualities  are  mentioned  as  making  a 
man  an  elder,  in  the  technical  sense.  These  are : 
(1)  virtue;  (2)  ineniory  and  intelligence;  (3)  the 
practice  of  ecstasy  ;  (4)  the  possession  of  that  eman- 
cipation of  heart  and  mind  which  results  from  the 
rooting  out  of  the  mental  intoxication  arising  from 
cravings,  love  of  future  life,  >vrong  views,   and 
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ignorance  {Ang.  ii.  22 ;  no.  4  in  this  list,  it  should 
be  noticed,  is  the  stock  description  of  an  arahat).^ 

The  number  of  those  who  were  thus  entitled  to 
be  called  elders  is  not  given  as  very  large.'  There 
is  a  frequently  repeated  short  list  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished amongst  them,  '  the  elders  who  are  dis- 
ciples '  (thera  savaka).  The  full  number  is  twelve, 
and  their  names  usually  follow  one  another  in  the 
same  order.  They  are  (1)  Sariputta,  (2)  Moggal- 
lana,  (3)  Kassapa,  (4)  Kaclichana,  (5)  Kotthita,  (6) 
Kappina,  (7)  Cnunda,  (8)  Anuruddha,  (9)  Revata, 
(10)  Upali,  (11)  Ananda,  (12)  Rahula.  But  the 
lists  are  not  consistent.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another  name,  especially  of  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list,  is  omitteil ;  and  there  are  slight  variations 
In  the  order.  It  is  quite  clear  that  neither  the 
number  nor  the  names  were  fixed  at  the  time  of 
the  earliest  tradition  ( Vinaya,  i.  354-65,  ii.  15,  iv. 
66 ;  Aiig.  iii.  299 ;  cf.  Majjhima,  i.  212,  462). 

In  one  passage  (Ahg.  i.  23-26)  we  have  a  much 
longer  and  very  interesting  list  of  those  members 
of  the  Order  who  were  disciples  (bhikkhu  savaka), 
specifying  after  each  name  the  good  quality  or 
mental  expertness  in  which  the  Buddha  had  de- 
clared him  pre-eminent.  Forty-seven  men  and 
thirteen  women  are  mentioned,  and  Buddhaghosa 
(q.v.),  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  calls  them 
all  'elders.'  All  the  twelve  disciples  except  no.  7 
recur  in  this  list,  and  are  said  to  be  pre-eminent 
respectively  in  the  following  ways — that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  names  given  above  :  (1)  in 
great  wisdom;  (2)  in  the  powers  of  iddhi  (q.v.); 
(3)  in  discussions  as  to  extra  (optional)  duties ;  (4) 
in  power  of  expanding  that  which  has  been  stated 
concisely ;  (5)  in  the  fourfold  knowledge  of  the 
texts — the  knowledge  of  their  philological  mean- 
ing, of  the  doctrine  they  contam,  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  words  and  ideas,  and,  finally,  in  the  power 
of  extemporary  exposition  of  them ;  (6)  in  ability 
in  exhortmg  the  brethren  ;  (7)  not  mentioned  ;  (8) 
in  inward  vision  ;  (9)  pre-eminent  among  those  who 
dwell  in  the  forest ;  (10)  the  best  of  those  who  knew 
the  canon  law  ;  (11)  the  most  distinguished  among 
those  who  learned  the  texts,  who  were  self-possessed, 
whose  conduct  was  right,  who  had  moral  courage, 
and  who  were  of  service  to  others ;  (12)  the  best 
among  those  of  the  brethren  who  were  willing  to 
Icam. 

There  is  a  touch  of  historical  probability  in  the 
fact  that  no  better  distinction  could  be  found  for 
no.  12,  who  was  the  Buddha's  only  son,  than  that 
he  was  willing  to  learn.  And,  when  we  notice  that 
only  one  or  two  of  the  whole  sixty  in  this  list  were 
among  the  first  disciples  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Order,  so  that  there  were  many  others  senior  to 
them,  we  must  conclude  that  the  title  'elder'  was 
more  dependent  on  other  qualities — such  qualities 
as  are  given  in  the  list,  and  in  the  passage  quoted 
above— than  on  the  mere  fact  of  seniority  in  the 
community.  Even  in  the  Vinaya  (the  Rules  of  the 
Order),  in  which,  as  a  general  rule,  so  much  weight 
is  laid  on  precedence  by  seniority,  we  find  the  word 
'  elder '  (thera)  used  in  this  technical  sense  ( Vinaya 
Texts,  i.  228,  ii.  17,  61,  237  [SBE  xiii.,  xvii.]). 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  how  this  happened.  In 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  local  chapters  admin- 
istering the  afl'airs  of  the  Order,  the  senior  bhikkhu 
present  (reckoning  not  by  age,  but  by  the  date  of 
ordination)  presided,  and  the  members  present  were 
seated  in  order  of  such  seniority.  But,  when  it 
came  to  talking  over  questions  of  ethics  and  philo- 

'  So  at  Dhammapada,  verse  261,  an  elder  is  defined  as  a  man 
In  whom  there  is  truth  and  religion,  kindness,  setf-eommand, 
and  trainint^, 

'There  is  an  anthology  of  verses  ascribed  to  elders,  both  men 
and  women,  included  in  the  ration  under  the  title,  Theratheri- 
gdlhd.  It  contains  poems  of  263  male  and  74  female  poets. 
Therrls  are  also  often  mentioned  in  the  various  episodes  in  the 
other  books,  but  most  of  them  occur  aniong  the  above  3S7. 


sophy,  or  discussing  details  in  the  system  of  self- 
training  based  on  psychology  and  ethics,  something 
more  than  seniority  was  required.'  A  certain  num- 
ber of  the  brethren  became  acknowledged  as  leaders 
and  masters  in  these  subjects.  Their  brethren  called 
them  '  elders '  as  a  courtesy  title.  There  was  no 
formal  appointment  by  the  Order  itself,  or  by  any 
external  authority  ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
a  bhikkhu  became  a  thei-d  merely  by  age,  or  by 
seniority  in  the  Order. 

So  far  had  this  secondary  and  special  meaning 
of  'elder'  driven  out  the  etymological  meaning 
that  it  is  the  only  one  dealt  with  in  Dhammapala's 
exposition  of  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Therd-gatha ;  and  the  unknown 
commentator  on  the  Dharmnapada,  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  word  at  verse  261  (see  above,  note  1), 
actually  derives  thera,  by  a  fanciful  and  exegetical, 
not  philological,  argument,  from  dhlra  in  the  sense 
of  '  having  moral  courage. '  The  canonical  Bud- 
dhism contained  in  the  Pali  texts  was  called,  in 
the  tradition,  the  Thera-vdda,  that  is,  '  the  opinion 
of  the  therds,'  where  the  word  is  ai;ain  used  in  the 
secondary  sense,  and  refers  especially  to  the  theras 
who  held  the  First  Council  (see  Childers,  Pali  Diet., 
lH15,s.v.  'Vada'). 

In  one  passage  we  find  the  phrase  Sahgha-thera, 
that  is,  '  the  elder  of  the  Order.'  The  present 
writer  has  translated  this  ( Vinaya  Texts,  lii.  404) 
by  '  the  eldest  Thera  (then  alive)  in  the  world.' 
This  is  probably  right,  as  the  number  of  years  of 
his  standing  in  the  Order  is  immediately  added. 
But  it  may  also  mean  '  the  most  distinguished  and 
venerable  of  the  then  living  Theras.' 

The  Buddhist  elders  had  no  more  authority  in 
the  Order  than  such  as  followed  from  the  natural 
deference  paid  them  for  their  character  and  accom- 
plishments ;  and  they  had  no  other  authority  over 
laymen.  Such  slight  discipline  as  was  customary 
was  carried  out,  not  by  the  theras,  but  by  the  local 
chapters  (see  Discipline  [Buddhist]).  The  theras, 
as  such,  had  no  special  duties  or  privileges  in  con- 
nexion with  the  temporalities  of  the  Order. 

In  mediteval  and  modem  times,  the  kings  of 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam  have  from  time  to  time 
recognized  some  distinguished  bhikkhu  as  Sangha- 
thera  ;  and  quite  recently  the  English  Government 
in  Burma  has  followed  their  precedent,  though  it 
left  the  choice  of  the  bhikkhu  to  be  so  distinguished 
to  the  local  Order  in  chapter  assembled.  The  title 
thera  is  still  used,  in  these  three  countries,  of  any 
bhikkhu  of  distinction.  There  is  still,  as  in  olden 
times,  no  formal  grant  of  the  title.  In  other  Bud- 
dhist countries  it  has  fallen  out  of  use,  and  even 
in  these  three  it  is  used  mainly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, when  writing  or  speaking  in  Pali.  'The 
modem  native  languages  have  other  terms,  such 
as  nayaka,  '  leader,  which  tend  to  take  its  place. 

LiTBRATURB. — The  references  to  the  texts  are  given  In  the 
article.  The  question  has  not  been  hitherto  discussed  by 
European  scholars.  T.  W.  RhyS  DaviDS. 

ELDER  (Semitic).— I.  Connotation  of  the  term. 
— The  importance  of  the  '  old  men  '  or  '  elders '  was 
a  natural  development  of  the  autliority  of  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  of  the  reverence  felt  for  parents 
and  for  the  aged  in  primitive  times.  Note  the 
position  assigned  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in 
all  the  documents  of  the  Hexateuch.  The  rever- 
ence due  to  parents  and  to  the  aged  is  a  favourite 
theme  of  lioth  the  OT  and  the  NT  ;  e.g.,  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite  is  confident,  because  'with  us  are  both 
the  grayheaded  and  very  aged  men '  (Job  15'") ; 
and  in  Sir  3»  '  He  that  honoureth  his  father  maketh 
atonement    for    sins'  (cf.  Pr  30",  Mk  7'°"-  etc.). 

1  The  same  difficulty  was  felt  when  the  bhikkhu  presiding  at 
a  chapter  had  to  recite  the  Patimokkha,  If  he  could  not  do 
so,  a  Junior  bhikkhu,  who  could,  took  bis  place  (Viiuiya  Textt, 
L  2«7).  i-        \         »  I 
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Similarly  in  the  Ckxle  of  ^nminurabi  (e.g.  §  195) 
severe  i>eualtius  iiro  prescribed  for  those  who  fail  in 
respect  ami  duty  towards  parents. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  one  of  the  many  cases 
where  a  word  in  conimon  use  acijuircs  a  technical 
meaning  while  its  ordinary  meaning  still  persists, 
so  that  a  diiUcnlty  may  arise  as  to  whether  it 
simply  means  an  old  man  or  an  '  elder '  in  the 
technical  sense.  Very  early  there  must  have  been 
many  old  men  who  were  not  'elders,'  although  all 
'  elders '  would  be  old.  Later  on,  an  '  elder '  came 
to  mean  simply  a  chief,  usually  mature  or  elderly, 
not  ncces-sarily  old.  There  mi^ht  be  shaikhs,  just 
as  there  are  aldermen,  in  the  prune  of  life ;  Presby- 
terian elders  are  not  always  old. 

Amongst  the  nomad  Arabs  there  is  one  supreme 
shaikh  for  a  tribe,  but  there  is  also  a  Diwdn,  or 
council  of  shaikhs.  In  the  OT,  the  '  elders '  almost 
always,  if  not  invariably,  appear  as  a  group  or 
council ;  and  the  Heb.  term  zdlcen  in  the  technical 
sense  is  used  in  the  plural.'  Is  3'  9""  are  not  real 
exceptions  even  if  zaken  means  '  elder '  in  these 
passages,  for  the  word  in  each  ca.se  is  collective. 
Gn  24''  (cf.  below)  seems  a  real  exception ;  but 
possibly  zaken  here  means  '  senior '  and  not  '  elder.' 
Gn  43^,  taken  alone,  might  be  'your  father,  the 
shaikh,'  but  this  is  unlikely  in  view  of  the  stress 
laid  in  44**  etc.  on  the  advanced  age  of  Jacob. 

In  primitive  society  the  head  of  a  family  or  clan, 
like  the  captain  of  a  ship,  would  discharge  many 
functions  which  are  assi^ed  to  separate  individuals 
in  a  more  "advanced  civilization.  He  would  be 
lea<ler  in  war  and  peace,  priest,  judge,  often  the 
rejHjsitory  of,  and  chief  authority  on,  tribal  tradi- 
tion, and  possibly  doctor.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that,  as  society  developed,  the  title  'elder'  or 
'  shaikh  '  was  sometimes  borne  by  various  people  in 
authority  and  by  the  members  of  different  pro- 
fessions. Thus  in  the  OT  we  read  not  only  of 
elders  of  cities,  tribes,  etc.,  but  also  of  Eliezer  as 
the  '  elder '  of  Abraham's  household  (Gn  24^),  of 
the  elders  of  Pharaoh's  hou.sehold  (Gn  50'),  of  the 
elders  of  David's  household  (2  S  12"), »  of  the 
elders  of  the  priests  (2  K  19»,  Is  37^  Jer  19'). 

In  later  Judaism,  zdhen  is  a  scholar  or  teacher  of 
Kabbinical  law,  and  the  synonym  sibh  is  used  in 
the  same  sense."  Amongst  the  modem  Arabs 
'  shaikh,'  or  '  elder,'  is  used  with  a  Avide  variety  of 
meaning.*  It  has,  of  course,  the  familiar  meaning 
of  leader  of  a  tribe  ;  the  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
heads  of  the  great  Muslim  sects,  to  the  magistrates 
set  over  districts  of  a  city,  and  to  the  chiefs  of 
various  trades  and  industries,  and  even  of  thieves. 
A  i>rofessional  devotee,  or  '  saint,'  is  also  called  a 
shaikh,  and  the  title  is  also  borne  by  priests  •  and 
schoolmasters,  the  title  '  shaykah '  being  given  to 
a  female  teacher. 

Thus  the  'elders'  or  'shaikhs'  would  be  of  very 
ditferent  degrees  of  importance.  In  the  OT,  where 
we  nearly  always  find  them  acting  in  groups,  and 
not  as  individuals,  we  have  the  elders  of  a  district 
or  city  (1  K  218),  of  a  tribe  (Gilead,  Jg  11»  ;  Judali, 
2  8  19",  2  K  23>),  and  of  Israel  (1  S  4«^etc.).  If  we 
may  regard  Succoth  as  typical,  the  elders  of  a 
country  to^vn  were  fairly  numerous,  and  probably 
included  the  heads  of  all  families  of  any  standing, 
for  we  re.ad  that  in  Succoth  there  were  77  princes 
and  elders  (Jg  8"). 

Both  tlie  name  and  the  institution  of  '  elder '  or 
•  shaikh '  were  wide-spread  ;  we  find  them  not  only 
in   Israel,  but  in  Egyjit  (Gn  50');    amongst  the 

1  Benxlncer,  art.  '  Aeltegte,'  in  PRBi. 
J  Seeaemann  (op.  eU.  it^fra)  holds  that  zOUn ='  senior '  in  these 
three  puMwes. 

■   »M«roui  Jaitrow,  Diet,  qf  the  Targumim,  etc.,  London  and 
N.Y.  1888-1903,  ».  BO. 

*  Une,  Mannera  ami  Cwtomt  of  the  Modern  Egyvtiant,  Urn- 
ion,  1848,  pp.  74,  132,  18»,  140,  ZliS. 

•  Curtias,  Ursem.  licl.,  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  166  ' 


Canaanites  (Jos  9") ;  Moabites  and  Midianites 
(Nu  '22') ;  and  at  the  Phoenician  town  of  Gebal 
(Ezk  27").  According  to  Winckler,  one  of  the 
Amarna  letters '  is  from  Irkata,  a  Phoenician  city, 
'  and  its  elders.' 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  quasi- 
patriarchal  authority  or  influence  associated  with 
the  term  '  elder '  usually  existed  at  an  early  stage 
of  social  development.  Robertson  Smith,  for 
instance,  speaks  of  '  the  senates  of  elders  found  in 
the  ancient  states  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  antiquity 
alike.''  Probably  in  some  cases  i)ersons  corre- 
sponding to  elders  or  shaikhs  bore  titles  not  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  '  old,'  more  especially  later, 
when  '  elder '  had  become  a  technical  term  equiva- 
lent to  'chief  or  'counsellor.'  Thus  it  is  often 
suggested  '  that  the  Canaanite  noble,  met  with  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  referred  to  as  mama, 
'  our  lord,'  corresponded  to  the  Israelite  elder. 

Nevertheless,  the  title  'elder'  for  a  jwrson  of 
authority,  leai-ning,  or  other  distinction  continues 
to  this  day.  The  Gr.  yepovirla  and  the  liora.  senntus 
are  still  represented  by  the  'senates'  of  modem 
States  and  Universities.  The  elders  can  be  traced 
through  the  whole  history  of  Israel  and  Judaism  ; 
the  title  and  the  office  were  taken  over  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  still  found  in  priests,  presbyters, 
and  elders  ;  and  modem  Semites  still  have  their 
shaikhs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  various 
other  titles  are  synonyms  of  '  elder ' ;  we  have 
already  referred  to  the  Syr.  mama,  and  may  note 
also  the  N.  Sem.  malk  (see  below).  In  Hebrew 
there  are  many  titles  more  or  less  synonymous 
with  zdqen.  The  interchange  of  terms  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  Gideon  and  of  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
by  Saul  suggests  that  'tsh  in  the  sense  of  '  house- 
holder '  or  '  head  of  a  family '  may  Im  such  a 
synonym.*  Then  there  KrerasM ha abhOth,  'chief 
fathers,'  heads  of  the  clans  (Nu  36') ;  the  'prince' 
or  '  captain,'  ndst',  the  head  of  the  tribe  (Nu  2*) ; 
the  chiefs  or,  lit. ,  '  comer-stones '  of  the  people, 
pinnCth  ha'am  (Jg  20',  1  S  14^) ;  and,  in  Ex  24" 
only,  the  'd^lm,  '  nobles,'  of  the  Israelites.* 
Other  terms  for  chiefs,  rulers,  officials,  such  as 
sdrim,  horim,  s'qanim,  seem  sometimes  equivalent 
to  'elders.'  Z'kentm  is  also  coupled  with  ra'shim, 
'  heads,'  shoph'tlm,  'judges,'  shot'rim,  '  officers,'  to 
make  up  a  description  of  the  leaders  (Dt  29'°  31^, 
Jos  S^).  Probably  these  terms  are  partly  synonym- 
ous. IBut  '  father '  in  such  phrases  as  '  father  of 
Tekoa'  (1  Ch  2")  means  'fomider'  rather  than 
•chief." 

2.  History  of  the  institution. — In  early  times, 
e.g.,  in  Israel  in  the  nomadic  and  pre-monarchical 
periods,  the  position  of  the  elder  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  shaikh  amongst  the  modern  Bedawin. 
He  was  the  head,  or  one  of  the  heads,  of  hb  family, 
clan,  village,  or  district ;  the  leader  in  war ;  the 
chief  counsellor  in  war  and  peace ;  the  arbitrator 
in  disputes  ;  but  his  power  was  moral,  and  depended 
on  the  force  of  his  personality ;  he  could  advise 
but  not  command,  persuade  but  not  coerce.'  As 
Doughty  says,  '  The  slicykh  of  a  nomad  tribe  is  no 
tyrant ' ;  '  the  dignity  of  a  sheykh  in  free  Arabia 
is  commonly  more  than  his  authority.'' 

According  to  Doughty,  the  office  of  supreme 
shaikh  descends  by  inheritance.  McCurdy,'  how- 
ever, quotes  authorities  to  show  that  the  office  was 
rather  elective,  seldom    remaining    in   the  same 

1  Tdl-el-Amama  Letters,  1896,  p.  122. 

2  Rel.  Sem.',  London,  1S94,  p.  33. 

8  For  instance,  bv  Nowack,  Lehrb.  der  heb.  Areh.  1.  S04. 
*  Seesemann,  26  IT.,  32  (f. 

6  'At^il  niav  also  mean  '  corner,* '  side,' '  support.* 
6  Cf.  Kwnld,  p.  246. 

'  McCnrd.v,  i.  36  ;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Areh.  296. 
8  Doujfhtv,  Travels  in  Arabia  Desei-ta,  Cambridge,  1887-88, 
1.  251,  ii.  662. 
»  U.  187. 
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family  for  four  generations.  No  doubt  customs 
differed  ;  tlie  application  of  the  hereditary  principle 
would  depend  on  the  qualifications  of  the  heir,  and 
it  would  sometimes  be  modified  by  election  within 
a  given  circle.  Thus,  amongst  primitive  nomads, 
the  elders  or  shaikhs  represented  three  dift'erent 
kinds  of  influence  or  authority  :  that  of  the  father 
or  head  of  the  family — patriarchal ;  that  of  '  age  or 
reputed  wisdom ' — personal ;  that  of  a  legitimate 
government — official.  These  three  were  not  neces- 
sarily associated  in  the  same  persons  in  the  more 
advanced  and  complex  social  order  of  agricultural 
and  city  life  ;  the  title  '  elder '  attached  itself  often 
to  the  office  apart  from  age  or  hereditary  right. 
At  the  same  time,  the  status  and  character  of  the 
elders  were  not  always  or  altogether  changed  by  the 
abandonment  of  nomad  life.  McCurdy  states' 
that  the  habits  and  relations  of  the  old  patriarchal 
life  were  not  discarded  in  the  permanent  institu- 
tions of  the  fixed  settlements.  The  influence  of 
the  patriarchal  system  can  be  traced  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  regulation  of  the  Semitic  cities  ;  and 
we  may  find  there  a  reproduction  in  type,  if  not  in 
name  or  in  detail,  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 
old  tribal  government.  Throughout  the  N.  Sem. 
realm  the  simple  constitution  of  the  city  or  State 
included  a  head,  malk — a  name  corresponding  with 
the  Heb.  melek,  '  king ' ;  a  circle  of  nobles  or  '  great 
men ' ;  and  the  general  body  of  the  common 
people.  The  malk  and  the  'great  men'  were 
usually  hereditary.  As  the  word  malk  in  Aianiaic 
is  lit.  'counsellor,'  McCurdy  suggests  that  the 
malk  was  originally  the  chief  elder  of  the  clan 
which  founded  the  settlement. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  title 
•elder'  iiersisted  through  the  whole  course  of 
Jewish  history  ;  and  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that, 
within  certain  limits,  the  paternal  authority  was 
equally  persistent. 

Nevertheless,  the  changed  conditions  gradually 
modified  the  social  life.  The  family  remained  the 
unit,  but  the  group  of  families,  the  kindred,  the 
clan  more  or  less  gave  place  to  the  community  of 
the  district,  village,  or  town.^  The  fixed  home,  the 
regular  cycle  of  agriculture,  involved  a  more  stereo- 
tyjied  social  life,  a  greater  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  local  chiefs.  In  Israel,  for  instance,  as  we  have 
said,  the  elders  appear  in  groups,  each  group  form- 
ing the  ruling  council  of  a  district,  city,  tribe,  or 
even  of  the  nation.  Apparently,  local  government 
always  remained  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,' 
though,  with  the  development  of  society,  there  was 
a  differentiation  of  offices ;  and  other  notables — 
iniests,  judges,  military  leaders — shared  the  author- 
ity of  the  elders.  In  Arabia  there  is  sometimes  the 
Jjf&di,  or  judge,  side  by  side  with  the  shaikh. 

The  rise  and  increase  of  the  royal  power  further 
limited  the  authority  of  tlie  elders,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  financial,  military,  and  judicial 
activity  of  the  king,  his  ministers  and  representa- 
tives. We  may  summarize  what  can  be  gathered 
from  the  earlier  documents  as  to  the  elders  in 
Israel  under  the  '  judges  '  and  the  monarchy. 

In  the  history  of  the  Exo<lu»  in  JE,*  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  '  elders  of  Israel '  or  '  of  the 
people,'  as  a.ssociate<l  with  Moses  in  the  leadership 
of  the  people,  or  as  intermediaries  Ijetween  him  and 
the  people  (Ex  S"'-'"  4»  12»i  17'"  19'  etc.).  In  Ex 
18"'*  [E],  Moses,  Aaron,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel 
entertain  Jethro  ;  and  Moses  by  his  advice  appoints 
'  heads  over  the  jieople,  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers 
of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.'  It 
is  not  clear  how  far  we  have  here  an  organization 
H.  861. 

'  Cf.  the  prMent  writer's  essay  in  Christ  and  Cimlizatton, 
London,  1910,  p.  49  IT. 
3  Mr-Curdy,  ii.  124. 

«  According  to  Benziitger,  PBS*  (toe.  eil.),  only  io  J ;  but  this 
is  doubtful. 


and  supplementing  of  the  elders,  or  how  far  this  is 
meant  to  bean  independent,  parallel  set  of  officials. 
In  Nu  II"''-*'  [from  an  early  source  not  certainly 
identified],  seventy  elders  are  associated  with  Moses 
in  his  prophetic  inspiration.  There  is  no  mention 
of  elders  in  E's  code,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex  20-23),  but  there  are  '  judges '  (2p2).  We  meet 
with  the  '  elders  of  Israel '  or  '  of  Judah '  at  intervals 
throughout  the  history  (Jos  7«,  1  S  4M  K  8' ;  in  D, 
Dt  27' ; '  Ezk  14'  [during  the  Exile],  Ezr  6''*,  1  Mac 
12^  yfpovffia,  14*'  tois  TrpeaBuripois),  associated  with 
the  high  priest  (cf.  Mt  21^).  The  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin  were  called  '  elders,'  z'kenlm.' 

This  body  of  '  elders  of  Israel '  exercised  great 
influence  in  the  early  monarchy ;  they  command 
the  army  (1  S  4'),  demand  a  king  from  Samuel  (8*), 
and  confer  the  kingdom  (2  S  5').  They  are  less 
prominent  in  the  later  monarchy,  power  falling 
more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  ministers 
and  officials  (1  K  4),  but  become  important  again  in 
and  after  the  Exile  ;  and,  finally,  the  Sanhedrin 
claimed  to  represent  the  'elders  of  Israel,'  more 
especially  the  '  seventy  elders '  associated  with 
Moses.  In  the  3rd  cent.  A.D.,  K.  Johanan  says 
that  the  memljers  of  the  later  Jewish  council,  the 
Bcth-Mn,  must  be  '  tall,  of  imposing  appearance, 
and  of  advanced  age ;  and  they  must  be  learned, 
and  must  understand  foreign  languages  as  well  as 
some  of  the  arts  of  the  necromancer.' ' 

We  have  seen  that,  over  against  the  '  elders  of 
Israel '  we  have  the  local  elders  of  a  city  or  district, 
who  are  the  local  authorities  of  whom  we  hear 
most.  For  instance,  the  elders  act  on  behalf  of 
Succoth  (Jg8'*)  and  Gilead  (IP).  In  the  legisla- 
tion of  D  the  elders  are  prominent  as  the  local 
authorities ;  they  deliver  up  the  murderer  for 
punishment  (Dt  19")  ;  they  represent  their  city  in 
the  ritual  for  the  expiation  of  murder  by  an  un- 
known hand  (2P*)  ;  the  disobedient  son,  the  wife 
charged  with  infidelity,  and  the  man  who  refuses 
to  marry  his  deceased  brother's  widow  are  brought 
before  them  (21""'-  22">''-  26"'-,  cf.  Ru  4"'-).  After 
the  Exile  we  have  the  '  elders  of  every  city,'  in 
Ezr  10". 

On  many  points  we  have  no  express  information 
as  to  the  elders.  We  are  told  nothing  as  to  their 
qualifications,  and  very  little  as  to  Uieir  rights, 
privileges,  authority,  or  duties.  Probably  through- 
out the  history  the  local  elders  were  the  heads  of 
the  leading  families ;  but  it  is  not  clear  who  the 
'  elders  of  Israel '  were.  They  may  have  been  in 
theory  a  gathering  of  all  the  local  elders,  and  in 
practice  a  gathering  of  such  as  were  able  or  inclined 
to  be  present  on  a  given  occasion.  If  so,  the  elders 
of  a  district  would  u.sually  be  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  their  proximity  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
If  we  read  anywhere  of  the  elder  or  shaikh  of  a 
town  or  district,  we  might  think  of  the  '  elders  of 
Israel '  as  being  made  up  of  such  district  elders, 
but  the  latter  do  not  api)ear  in  our  documents.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  iKJSsible  that  the  '  elders  of  Israel ' 
formed  a  national  council  with  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  members,  each  with  a  definite 
official  status,  acquired  by  inheritance,  or  some 
principle  of  selection  or  election. 

As  to  number,  the  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  comprised 
about  seventy,  perhaps  because  seventy  elders  are 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Exodus  ;  but  these 
are  seventy  out  of  the  elders  (tk-i)^'.  'Jpin),  implying 
that  the  total  was  much  greater  (Ex  '24',  Nu  11"). 
Seventy -seven  '  princes '  and  '  elders '  are  mentioned 
at  Succoth. 

I'robiibly  the  authority  of  the  Itody  of  elders, 
whether  local  or  national,  was  largely  of  the  same 
undefined  character  as  that  of  the  shaikh  of  an 

'  Perhaps  a  later  stratum  of  D. 
=  UDB,  art.  'Sanhedrin,'  iv.  399. 
s  JE,  art.  '  Sanhedrin,'  xi.  48>>. 
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Arab  tribe  (see  above).  It  was  liable  to  be  set 
•side  by  that  of  the  king  or  any  leador  of  an  armed 
force,  and  it  depended  largely  on  the  personality  of 
the  elders  and  the  extent  to  which  they  represented 
public  feeling. 

A  combination  of  oiir  various  pieces  of  evidence, 
Babylonian,  Israelite,  Arab,  etc.,  suggests  lines  of 
development  which  are  probably  typical  for  the 
Semitic  peoples  generally.  We  have  first  the 
shaikh  or  shaikhs  of  a  nomad  tribe,  then  the  elders 
of  a  town  or  district  in  a  settled  community.  These 
furnish  in  some  way  a  councU  of  elders  for  an  entire 
State.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment the  influence  of  the  elder  is  subordinated  to 
that  of  royal  and  other  officials,  but  the  elders  long 
persist  as  a  local  institution,  and  recover  much  of 
their  importance  in  such  crises  as  the  Captivity  of 
Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  '  elder  or 
'  shaikh '  sometimes  lost  its  original  meaning,  and 
came  to  be  used  for  a  chief  of  any  kind. 

LiTERATORK.— Artt,  '  Elder,'  in  HDD  ;  '  Law  and  Justice,' 
'  Government,'  in  £Bi ;  '  Elder,' '  Elder,  Rebellious,'  '  Family,' 
'Judge,'  'Sanhedrin,'  in  JE;  '  Aelteste,"  in  PltE3;  'Shailih,' 
in  Hughes'  Dl ;  I.  Benzinger,  Ileb.  Arch.,  Freiburg,  1894,  pp. 
29^320 ;  G.  H.  A.  v.  Ewald.  Antiquities  of  Israel,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1876,  p.  245  ff. ;  J.  F.  McCurdy,  Uitt.,  Proph.,  and  the 
Monumentt,  London,  1894-1901,  §§  36,443,  486,560,1092,  ISlOf.; 
W.  Nowack,  Lehrb.  d.  hei.  Arch.,  Freiburg,  1894,  i.  151, 301-324; 
O.  Seesemann,  Die  AeUesten  im  AT,  Leipzig,  1895. 

W.  H.  Bennett. 
ELEATICS.— See  Philosophy  (Greek). 

ELECTION.  — I.  Definition. —Election  is  a 
purely  religious  idea,  originating  in  an  interior 
necessity  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  the  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  source  of  its  saving  impulses. 
The  movement  in  the  soul  against  sin  is  directly 
traced  to  a  cause  supernatural  to  the  sinner. 
Righteousness  is  never  an  ordinary  thing,  or  a 
common  privilege  that  may  be  ranked  beside 
others.  It  is  laid  to  the  responsibility  of  God, 
whose  peculiar  work  it  is.  And,  as  it  is  of  His 
inception,  its  continuance  and  successful  fruition 
likewise  are  by  His  agency.  It  began  with  Him, 
and  He  will  perfect  it,  by  that  faithfulness  which, 
if  it  be  too  strong  to  describe  it  as  'irresistible 
grace'' — the  compulsion  of  sovereign  might — is 
indeed  the  pertinacity  of  unwearied  love,  of  strong, 
wise,  unerring  Fatherhood  over  erring,  weak,  and 
foolish  childhood.  This  is  the  very  nerve  of  the 
doctrine  in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth.  The  free 
return  of  man  to  God  springs  from  the  passionate 
communication  of  God  to  man.  Election  is  the 
antecedent  to  revelation. 

Election  is  to  be  distinguished  from  predestina- 
tion (q.v.),  with  which  it  is  at  times  confounded. 
The  terms  are  not  synonymous  (for  election,  Heb. 
"VJP,  Gr.  iKKcr/i ;  for  predestination,  yv,,  is;,  Gr. 
irooopffu),  nor  is  their  connotation  identical.  The 
idea  of  predestination  runs  through  Scripture,  if 
that  idea  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  all- 
creating,  all-controlling  activity  of  God  over  and 
in  and  through  all  things,  but  it  is  in  no  respect 
BO  central  and  essential  to  the  revelation  of  His 
redemptive  purpose  as  the  idea  of  election.  They 
are,  however,  closely  related.  Predestination  has 
reference  to  the  all-embracing,  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  the  Divine  will  in  all  its  work— creation, 
providence,  salvation;  election  refers  to  the  special 
application  in  redemption.  Again,  while  predes- 
tination and  election  embrace  speculative  and 
religions  contents,  they  retain  them  in  diflerent 
proportions  ;  predestination  being  the  more  specu- 
lative, election  the  more  religious.  The  problems 
of  the  former  arise  first  in  the  reflecting  stages  of 
religious  development,  when  an  answer  is  required 
to  the  question,  '  How  is  the  individual  related  to 
the  universe?'  Election  is  not  due  to  the  philo- 
sophical instinct ;  it  is  an  alKrmation  of  the  reli- 
i  Calvin'*  phrase,  as  it  was  Augustine's. 


gious  consciousness,  expressing  its  certitude  of  the 
Divine,  and  therefore  objectively  valid,  foundation 
of  its  religious  experience.  It  meets  the  interior 
anxieties  of  the  soul  for  saving  grace.  The  dis- 
cussion of  predestination  belongs  to  theodicy,  of 
election  to  dogmatics.  Further,  the  doctrine  of 
election  is  Biblical  and  theistio.  It  occupies  a 
foremost  place  in  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  OT 
and  the  NT.  It  derives  its  meaning  and  force 
solely  from  the  system  of  revelation  they  record. 
It  is  grounded  in  the  insistent  conviction  of  the 
saved  soul  that  salvation  is  derived  from  God.  It 
is  inconsistent  with  any  view  of  the  Divine  Being 
which  denies  His  personality  and  the  beneficent 
character  of  His  relation  to  men.  It  implies  the 
reality  of  man's  alienation  from  God,  his  sinful- 
ness, his  inability  to  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
and  looks  to  the  mercy  of  God  to  manifest  a  way 
of  escape  from  sin  and  of  return  to  Himself  in 
reconciliation.  It  is  thus  also  the  presupposition 
of  His  gracious  operation  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  believe,  prescribing  its  method  and  determin- 
ing its  result.  Its  definition  can  be  gathered  only 
inductively  from  the  Scriptural  data  and  believing 
experience,  where  alone  we  have  the  actual  facts 
as  they  are  presented  in  the  history  of  His  elect 
servants.  Few  doctrines  have  suflered  so  much 
from  neglect  of  this  consideration.  Its  treatment 
has  been  constantly  vitiated  by  the  intrusion  of 
associations  extraneous  to  its  vital  character  and 
the  Biblical  premisses,  and  prejudicial  to  its  truth- 
ful exposition.  What  these  last  are  must  be  dis- 
covered in  accordance  with  the  canons  and  principles 
applicable  in  all  doctrinal  formulation,  viz.  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  idea,  the  close  connexion 
with  the  history  of  events,  the  emergence  into  ever- 
increasing  purity  and  universality,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment with  self -consistent  and  complete  form  in 
Christ,  'the  Elect  One''  (Lk  9»). 

2.  Systematic  statement — (a)  The  systematic 
presentation  of  election  may  begin  with  its  source 
tn  the  Divine  love.  God  is  Love.  Love  is  His 
nature.  It  is  to  be  viewed  not  so  much  as  one  of 
His  attributes — it  is  the  one  quality  concerning 
which  it  is  predicated  of  God  that  He  is  (IJn  4') — 
but  rather  as  the  Divine  constitution  in  which  all 
the  attributes  are  combined.  It  is  the  substance  of 
His  character,  regulating  the  relationships  within 
the  Godhead.  It  is  also  regulative  of  His  relation 
towards  His  creatures,  including  mankind.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  (Jod's  righteousness,  faithfulness, 
mercy,  and  justice  to  love  as  their  foundation  and 
essence.  But,  even  where  this  conception  of  the 
Divine  nature  appears  untenable  and  love  is  viewed 
as  an  attribute,  all  other  attributes  must  be  re- 
garded as  reconcilable  with  love.  Whether  essence 
or  attribute,  the  love  of  God  is  the  fountain  of  His 
electing  grace.  On  the  former  hypothesis,  it  is 
more  manifestly  so ;  on  the  latter,  God's  love  is 
liable  to  be  subordinated  to  His  glory  identified 
with  His  righteousness  or  holiness,  and  a  moral 
severity,  inspired  by  ideas  of  earthly  sovereignty 
and  justice,  is  infused  into  His  gracious  acts,  so 
absolute  as  to  rob  them  of  tenderness,  compassion, 
and  beneficent  efticacy.  Where  this  procedure  is 
followed,  election  is,  as  a  rule,  described  as  an  act 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty— the  Calvinist  tendency.' 

Although,  under  stress  of  criticism,  every  suggestion  of  caprice 
or  arbitrariness  is  properly  excluded  from  the  idea  of  sover- 
eignty, and  its  exercise  is  asserted  to  t)e  conditioned  by  the 
Divine  Attributes,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  case  that  love  is  con- 
ceived by  Calvinism  as  a  constituent  of  holiness,  possessing  but 
slight  constraining  force,  and  powerless  to  furnish  those  motive* 
of  the  most  persuasive  sort  that  are  requisite  to  enable  sinful 
men  to  sncceed  in  the  work  of  salvation,  i.e.,  in  exercise,  sover- 


1  This  is  usually  regarded  as  the  genuine  reading. 

>  Of.  Shedd,  Vogmat.  Theol.,  1889-94,  i.  424  ;  Cunningham, 
Bist.  Theol.,  1863,  ii.  ch.  25  (where  also  the  sphere  of  Divine 
sovereignty  is  argued  for  as  the  sphere  of  Divine  mercy); 
Candlish,  Fatherhood  of  God',  1870. 
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elgnty  la  more  Judicial  and  retributive  than  gracious  and  salu- 
tary. Nor,  on  this  view,  has  philosophic  Calvinism  yet  offered 
an  adequate  rationale  of  the  origin  of  election.  It  seeks  refuge 
in  mystery.  It  is  forced  to  look  for  God's  ultimate  reasons  for 
His  acts  in  a  sphere  inaccessible  to  human  understanding — *  He 
has  sufficient  reasons  secret  to  us.'  Doubtless ;_  but  that  is 
reasoning  on  abstract  principles,  and  not  from  His  actual  pro- 
cedure. His  manifestc'l  nature  and  character.  The  Scriptures 
give  no  hint  of  such  secret  resort.  There  the  goodness  of  God 
18  exhibited  as  revealed  in  its  highest  exemplification  in  redemp- 
tion, wherein  He  seeks  to  win  sinners  from  their  depravity  to 
His  own  life  of  holiness  and  happiness,  and  Himself  supplies  the 
means  whereby  they  attain  those  blessed  ends.  In  that  work 
met*  justice  has  no  concern.  God  is  just ;  and,  while  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner  who  clings  to  his  sin  is  in  accordance 
with  Justice,  the  notion  of  distributing  to  every  transgressor 
exactly  what  he  deserves  is  a  different  matter  ;  the  notion  that 
the  Justice  of  God,  or  the  claims  of  His  law,  must  needs  be 
satisfied  by  the  sinner's  endurance  of  punishment,  is  an  un- 
Scriptural  notion.  God  is  not  a  Shylock.  The  punishment  for 
sin  administered  by  His  righteous  love  has  quite  other  motives. 
It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  His  holiness  is  a  constituent  of  His 
love— not  love  a  constituent  of  His  holiness.  His  righteous  love 
desires  for  the  sinner  his  highest  good,  the  Divine  life  itself,  a 
holy  displeasure  against  sin,  a  sincere  penitence  for  participation 
in  sin,  a  separation  from  its  unholy  influences,  and  liberation 
from  the  penalties  incurred  by  yielding  to  them.  This  desire 
is  the  permanent  condition  of  the  heart  of  God  towards  sinful 
man.  His  attitude  towards  men  and  His  activity  on  their  behalf 
are  directed  b}'  this  desire.  It  prompts  HIra  to  His  methods  for 
its  satisfaction.  It  precedes  and  creates  the  evil-doer's  repent- 
ance. It  provides  the  means  enabling  Qod  to  surrender  His 
resentment.  It  leads  to  His  self-sacrificing  effort  to  regain  men, 
and  restore  them  to  a  better  state  of  mind  and  heart.  The 
desire  issues  from  love.  That  love  is  conditioned  by  nothing 
in  God  that  can  act  as  a  restraint  on  its  exercise  or  hinder  its 
operation.  Holiness  is  its  centre.  But  holiness  enters  in  to 
hold  it  to  the  right  thought  of  what  is  to  be  imparted,  and  to 
the  right  means  of  imparting  it.  The  Divine  mercy  and  right- 
eousness are  not  antitheses,  and  need  no  reconciliation ;  they 
spring  from  the  same  root  in  the  Divine  love.  Calvinism  has 
high  merit  in  hanng  vindicated  God's  nature,  as  the  source  of 
election,  against  the  claims  of  man's  works  or  faith ;  for  grace 
is  the  free  and  undeserved  ^ft  of  God's  love.  But  Calvinism 
tails  in  its  analysis  of  the  Divine  nature-  Modem  theology  here 
abandons  its  guidance  ;  sees  in  the  dispensation  of  ^race  some- 
thing higher  than  a  dispensation  of  Justice;  and,  in  the  glory 
of  God  for  which  it  works,  the  good  of  His  creatures;  and 
ascribes  to  the  Divine  Personality,  as  its  most  essential  and 
fundamental  content,  a  holy  compassion,  whose  most  imperative 
necessity  is  to  seek  the  salvation  of  all  meni  (Jn  3^^,  Bo  S^, 
1  Ti  2*  etc.). 

(6)  The  Idea  of  election  is  progressively  unfolded 
in  the  history  of  redemption.  It  pervades  both 
the  history  and  the  prophecy  of  the  OT.  The  story 
of  the  Hebrews  is  the  story  of  Divine  grace  striving 
against  human  sin.  It  begins  with  the  promise  of 
restoration  made  to  primitive  man  after  his  fall 
(Gn  3"),  the  appreciation  of  Abel's  sacrifice  over 
Cain's  (4*),  and  tne  rescue  of  Noali  from  the  Flood 
(cb.  6).  It  takes  more  definite  shape  in  the  calling 
of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham  (12'"'  13'*""  18"),  Isaac 
(26»-»),  Jacob  (28"-"  46^),  Judah  (49'"),  and  Joseph 
(45'  etc.) — a  calling  which  detached  them  from 
their  heathen  surroundings,  and  impressed  upon 
them,  and,  through  them,  on  the  race  that  was  to 
spring  from  their  loins,  the  inefl'aceable  stamp  of 
their  separateness.  In  the  promises  made  to  them, 
and  in  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gn  49),  we 
possess  the  earliest  testimony  to  the  nature  of  the 
hopes  inspired  by  the  Divine  choice.  It  was  an 
election  to  blessing  and  influence :  '  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed '  (Gn  W- »). 

The  patriarchs  were  made  to  understand  that  God  was  with 
them,  directing  their  destiny,  and  through  their  instrumentality 
fulfilling  His  purpose  of  goodwill  to  the  peoples.  The  blessing 
they  were  to  receive  and  bestow  was  of  material  good.  The 
warrant  for  their  conviction  rested  in  the  Divine  covenant, 
whose  corroboration  was  recognized  at  once  in  outward  event 
and  inner  assurance.  To  the  minds  of  the  patriarchs  the  facts 
of  their  lives  pointed  plainly  to  this  one  unmistakable  inference. 
A  Divine  order  is  discerned  in  their  troubled  lives,  wherein  even 
the  evil  was  made  subservient  to  the  Divine  plan.  Their  narra- 
tives close  with  the  intensest  faith  in  God's  goodness  to  their 
race.    All  their  experience  was  solely  of  God's  favour  and  in 

fiursuance  of  His  own  counsel.  His  counsel,  however,  is  not 
nscrutable;  it  is  a  counsel  of  blessing  (32*  43"  48')  and  help 
(48i»  4»»  60*)),  first  to  the  chosen  people  and,  through  them,  to 
all  peoples. 

>  Cf.  Pairbaim,  Christ  in  Mod.  Theolfi,  1894,  p.  406 :  '  the 
essential  graciousness  of  His  Being  and  the  necessary  grace 
ot  all  His  acta.' 
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A  fresh  stage  was  introduced  by  Moses.  He  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  civic  and  religious  polity  cre- 
ative of  a  sense  of  corporate  or  national  individu- 
ality, based  on  the  election  of  Israel  by  Jahweh  to 
be  His  chosen  people.  A  new  covenant  was  estab- 
lished, with  the  object  of  nurturing  a  new  spirit, 
under  a  new  and  more  exalted  conception  of  God's 
name.  The  ritual  and  moral  ordinances  were  de- 
signed to  educate  this  consciousness.  They  imparted 
a  unity  of  feeling  and  sense  of  benefit  and  of  re- 
sponsibility— but  not  in  themselves,  for  they  were 
merely  the  institutions  of  the  neighbouring  peoples ; 
the  new  enrichments  were  to  be  traced  to  the  new 
name  of  Jahweh  (Ex  3").  Israel's  God  was  never  a 
reflexion  of  the  national  spirit ;  the  national  spirit 
received  its  impress  from  His  image.  Jahweh  was 
the  framer  of  Israel,  and  the  mould  in  which  He 
cast  it  was  that  of  His  own  nature.  Its  institu- 
tions had  little  in  them  that  was  peculiar ;  what 
gave  them  meaning,  transfiguring  them  and  render- 
ing them  serviceable  media  for  conveying  Israel's 
formative  influence,  was  anterior  to  them — the 
revealed  name  of  their  God.  Corresponding  to 
Jahweh  must  be  His  people ;  that  was  the  sub- 
stance of  Mosaism.  To  produce  that  coiTespond- 
ence,  and  to  realize  its  specific  obligations,  was  the 
task  of  Mosaism.  Henceforth  the  idea  of  election 
comprises  both  concepts.  With  the  Divine  good- 
ness rests  the  credit.  The  signal  proof  of  it  was 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Jahweh  sends  His 
servant  Moses.  He  is  compassionate.  He  spares 
the  people  and  averts  His  j  udgments.  His  chas- 
tisements witness  to  the  same  ;  they  are  the  inflic- 
tions of  solicitous  care  and  guidance.  Individual 
election  to  specific  service  is  not  lost  sight  of,  as, 
e.g.,  in  the  consecration  of  one  tribe  to  discharge 
priestly  duties,  and  in  the  nomination  of  persons 
extraordinarily  gifted  to  exercise  their  gifts  in  the 
common  interest.  It  is,  however,  national  and 
political  election  for  which  Mosaism  stands. 

Throughout  the  monarchical  period  significant 
modifications  appear.  They  are  associated,  first, 
with  the  foundation  of  the  theocratic  kingdom,  and, 
next,  with  the  progress  of  prophecy.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  king  as  the  '  Lord's  anointed  '  (1  S  16") 
powerfully  influenced  expectation  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  personal,  spiritual,  and  universalist  in- 
terpretation. The  anointing  set  forth  the  visible 
embodiment  of  the  true  relation  between  the  chosen 
and  God.  The  true  king  was  God  Himself ;  but 
He  appointed  another  to  rule  for  Him.  He  stood 
to  His  substitute  in  the  most  intimate  connexion. 
Nothing  less  was  involved  in  the  solemn  trans- 
ference of  the  title  '  son '  from  Israel  to  Israel's 
king  than  the  assumption  that  henceforth  the 
holder  of  the  promiseci  sovereignty  was  to  be  an 
individual  of  the  reigning  house. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  the  '  son '  with  its  Just 
content.  But,  under  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  it  may  be 
held  to  include  similarity  of  nature,  closeness  of  fellowship, 
identity  of  aim,  unity  of  honour,  and  heirship.  '  Thou  art  my 
Son ' — likeness ;  *  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance ' — universal  sway  (Ps  27f-).  Both  ideas  are 
embodied  in  material  form,  to  begin  with,  in  the  king ;  and 
become  the  starting-point  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  '  figura- 
tive prophecy,"  in  which  they  are  presented  as  existing  in  him, 
not  as  he  then  was,  but  ideally— b,  process  consummated  in  the 
picture  of  the  perfect  Servant  of  Jahweh  (Is  63-66),  in  whom 
election  is  to  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  (61^-3),  by  a  new  covenant 
(6921),  embracing  all  hearts  and  fives  filled  by  the  Spirit  (ch.  60, 
Jer  11,  etc.)  who  fulfil  the  one  condition  of  repentance  and  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life  (Ezk  13»,  Dn  121,  Mai  311) — 
a  process  not  substantially  altered,  if  in  detail  enriched,  until  the 
baptism  of  John. 

Thus  from  Adam  to  Christ— first  in  a  man,  then 
in  a  family,  then  in  a  nation,  then  in  a  kingly 
dynasty  within  the  nation,  then  in  prophets,  and 
finally  in  Christ— the  Divine  choice  runs.  There 
is  an  evolution  of  stages  that  set  forward  a  con- 
tinuous progress,  each  prognostic  of  the  next,  and 
all  in  organic  line,  from  ideas  material  and  politi- 
cal to  an  idea  more  ethical  and  spiritual,  whereby 
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the  hope  of  earthly  prosperity  is  transformed  into 
vearning  for  the  hlessinj^  of  the  inner  life  of  love 
and  sull'iTing— an  evolution  palpitating  throughout 
■•vith  the  truth  of  liunian  experience  and  feeling  as 
■weU  as  with  the  impulse  of  supernatural  move- 
ment. Everywhere  these  two  factors  converge  in 
election — the  Divine  will  and  the  nation's  con- 
formity to  it.  The  election  is  never  absolute  or 
nnconuitioned.  Jahweh  is  a  moral  ruler,  and  deals 
with  the  elect  as  with  all,  on  moral  principles,  the 
eternal  principles  of  His  own  nature.  •  Is  or  is  it 
conceived  in  tneoretical  interests  ;  it  is  not  a  mere 
satisfaction  to  intellect ;  it  is  a  revelation  to  piety, 
the  simple  setting  of  practical  facts  in  their  proper 
relation  to  God. 

(c)  Election  comes  to  its  perfect  expression  in 
Christ.  Historical  in  Israel,  it  becomes  personal 
in  Christ.  The  NT  teaching  derives  its  specific 
features  from  His,  and  His  teaching  founds  itself 
on  the  OT  development.  We  may  summarize  it 
as  follows.  The  Jewish  nation  had  been  the 
recipients  of  special  privilege,  and  were  truly  the 
elect  people  of  God  (Jn  4=' ;  cf.  Mt  15»,  Lk  7*,  Ro 
9<- ",  Gal  3*'',  Ac  7),  exhibiting  a  stage  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Divine  purpose.  Their  election  was 
purely  of  His  grace  (Jn  1"  IV'',  Ro  9",  Ac  13"), 
and  was  forfeitable  through  unfaithfulness  to  its 
conditions.  By  them  its  blessings  were  to  be  ex- 
tended to  all  peoples.  The  official  religious  leaders 
had  been  unfaithful,  and  had  failed  to  retain  the 
nation  in  its  privileged  iwsition.  Election  now 
centres  in'  Christ  and  m  all  who,  through  Him,  are 
the  true  '  seed  of  Abraham,'  not  by  physical  descent 
simply,  but  by  doing  His  works  and  following  after 
the  righteousness  that  is  of  faith.  The  association 
of  the  benefits  of  salvation  with  Christ  entails  new 
positions  of  great  interest,  prompting  new  affirma- 
tions of  faith  and  hinting  at  new  problems  of 
speculation.  With  Him  the  type  yields  to  the 
reality.  He  establishes  a  new  covenant  founded 
on  a  new  relation — the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  for 
the  elects'  sake  has  been  prepared  before.  He,  the 
Elect  One,  also  has  been  prepared  before  from  tlie 
foundation  of  the  worid  (1  P  1»,  He  7).'  The 
nature  of  election  is  in  conformity  with  the  nature 
of  the  Kingdom,  viz.  election  into  a  common  life 
under  one  rule.  It  is  a  universal  Kingdom  ;  the 
choice  is  made  by  God's  love  of  humanity,  not  by 
favour  to  any  particular  nation.  It  is  boundless  in 
extent  and  everlasting,  being  for  man  as  man. 
There  is  therefore  a  universal  call,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  Christ  coming  into  contact  with  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  also  a  spiritual  Kingdom. 
The  call  to  enter  it  can  be  complied  with  only  by 
fulfilling  its  spiritual  conditions — repentance  and 
faith.  Christ  is  the  pattern  and  exemplar  of  it. 
Ho  is  the  Elect  One  (Lk  9»»  23»»),  with  whom,  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  He  explicitly  identifies  Him- 
self (Lk  i^'-"*),  and  who  is  upheld  in  His  election  by 
the  Father.  The  call  is  addressed  to  all  men  ( Ro  1", 
2  Th  2"  etc.),  but  all  do  not  continue  in  it(Mt  20" 
etc.).  Those  who  do  are  the  true  elect  [kXtitoI, 
iicKeKTol),  for  whom  the  Kingdom  was  prepared 
from  before  the  foundation  of  tlie  world  (25"  etc.) ; 
for  whose  sake  God  shortens  the  sufferings  of  the 
last  times ;  whose  prayers  He  hears,  whom  He 
knows,  and  who  are  to  rejoice  because  their  names 
are  written  in  heaven.  To  give  the  Kingdom  to 
them  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure.  They  prove 
themselves  the  elect  of  God  in  that  they  are 
obedient  to  the  call  of  Christ.  The  origin  of  their 
faith  is  oArried  back  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  God. 
This  faith  itself  originates  not  so  much  in  their  own 
receptivity  as  in  the  work  of  Christ  and  power  of 

1  In  the  well-known  chapter  of  Jeremiah  (18),  Israel  is  not  mere 
eUy,  nor  is  Ood  a  mere  potter ;  the  heart  of  the  parable  is  the 
Divine  deiire  to  secure  the  Divine  impress  on  the  ciaj'. 

>  The«e»re  points  in  whii^h  the  NT  teaehiuK  is  in  direct  afflnity 
with  Inter  Jewish  apocalj^tic ;  cf.  Book  of  Ktmch. 


God.  The  process  of  their  election  is  their  con- 
tinuous disciplcship,  referred,  like  its  inception,  to 
tlie  ^vill  of  God.  Not  only  in  imrjiose,  but  in  fact, 
are  these  in  election. 

In  all  the  foregoing  no  attempt  is  made  to  solve 
the  implicit  dilticulties ;  the  knots  are  there,  not 
for  solution,  but  for  combination.  In  St.  John  we 
find  that  the  result  of  Christ's  work  is  due  to  Divine 
cause :  those  come  whom  the  Father  gives,  those 
who  do  not  come  to  Christ  are  the  children  of  the 
devil.  Again,  those  who  come  are  those  who  love 
the  truth  and  light,  those  who  come  not  love 
darkness.  All,  i.e.,  that  happens  here  happens 
in  human  freedom,  yet  under  Divine  causality. 
According  to  St.  Peter,  election  fulfils  itself  in 
sanctification  of  spirit  (1  P  l'-^  [in  1  P  2*  reproba- 
tion seems  indicated ;  the  ethical  condition  of 
'  disobedience '  is  not  to  be  excluded]).  St.  James 
sees  ChrLBtians  to  be  what  they  are  by  God's  elec- 
tion, begetting  by  the  word  of  truth,  and  working 
in  them  faith  (Ja  l'*-2').  St.  Paul's  doctrine  com- 
prises so  many  elements  that  very  divergent  views 
of  it  have  been  taken.  On  close  examination  it 
will  be  found  to  add  nothing  radically  new.  The 
Thessalonians  ( 1  Th  1*)  know  themselves  elected  of 
God,  because  they  have  accepted  the  message  of 
salvation  (with  2  Th  2"  etc.,  cf.  1  P  l»-»-=»  etc.). 
The  kernel  of  the  Apostle's  teaching  is  to  be  found 
in  Ro  S^'*"  (rather  than  in  9-11),'  where  election  is 
the  strongest  assertion  of  assurance.  Amid  the 
anxieties  of  the  age,  the  believer  is  not  to  be  db- 
mayed,  since  to  those  whom  God  loves,  and  who 
are  His  elect,  all  things  work  together  for  good — a 
certainty  which  opens  out  a  broad  prospect  into 
the  deepest  thoughts  of  God,  who  foreknows  and 
foreordains;  and  whom  He  foreknows  and  fore- 
ordains He  calls,  justifies,  and  glorifies.  It  is  a 
pure  triumph-song  of  faith,  declaring  its  own  eter- 
nal salvation  for  iteown  comfort  and  strengthening. 
In  the  other  locus  classicus,  Eph  1''"',  the  ground  of 
election  is  God's  good  pleasure  and  free  grace  ;  its 
aim  the  holiness  of  the  elect  and  their  standing  in 
the  adoption  of  children.  According  to  Eph  4*, 
election  accomplishes  itself  by  incorporation  into 
the  one  body,  the  believing  community,  which  is 
effected  by  the  acceptance  of  the  Gosi)el.  In  the 
Pastorals  the  Apostolate  is  ordained  to  work  faith 
in  the  elect.  In  other  Epistles  the  assurance  of 
election  is  confirmed  in  the  conceptions  of  it  as  a 
Tp6$f(ns  Twv  aliivav,  and  as  being  bound  up  with  the 
world-plan.  The  ideas  throughout  are  moral,  not 
theoretical,  expository  rather  than  explanatory  : 
the  statement  of  present  experience  and  undeniable 
personal  conviction  that  the  action  of  God,  the 
protection  of  God,  and  the  purpose  of  God  are  upon 
the  believer,  within  him,  and  around  him,  going 
before  him  and  preparing  him  unto  the  eternal 
issue.  It  is  a  thought  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  NT.  Humanity  is  fallen, 
is  incapable  of  saving  itself  by  its  own  forces,  and 
can  be  redeemed  only  by  an  act  of  pure  grace. 
Election  has  followed  a  course  of  evolution,  the 
realization  of  God's  plan,  since  the  call  of  Abraham, 
in  the  history  of  his  nation,  culminating  in  Christ. 
St,  Paul  clearly  formulates  the  intention  of  the 
Jews'  election,  that  '  all  may  be  saved.'  There  is 
no  mention  of  the  exclusion  of  any  by  Divine 
decree.  He,  indeed,  never  suggests  that  men  may 
not  resist  God's  will ;  nor  does  ho  ever  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  they  may  not  defeat  God's  purpose. 
But  salvation  is  oll'eied  to  all.  Its  determuiing 
cause  is  the  free  decision  of  the  individual.  Its 
condition  is  faith  in  the  gospel.  God  confers  on 
man  the  power  to  believe  through  the  presentation 
of  the  gospel.  Unbelief  arises  from  neglect  of  the 
use  of  tlie  means  of  grace.  There  is,  at  this  point, 
a  moment  of  determinism  in  the  Pauline  doctrine. 
1  See  p.  259>>,  small  print. 
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Man  is  so  fast  in  the  bondage  of  sin,  so  turned 
towards  evil,  that  God's  Spirit  must  accompany 
the  word  to  produce  saving  faith.  The  Apostle 
thus  asserts  both  election  and  man's  liberty.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  Was  the 
neces.sity  urgent?  St.  Paul  was  a  mystic  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  his  thought.  The  religious  life 
to  him  was,  in  its  last  analysis,  a  rhythm  of  life 
within  life,  in  which  desire  determined  the  flow  of 
gifts  from  the  including  greater  to  the  included 
less.  So  God  meets  man  in  the  many  phases  of  his 
shadowed  mind,  and  gives  Himself  or  what  is  His 
as  man  will  receive ;  and,  as  He  gives,  the  inner 
springs  of  man's  self  are  touched,  yielding  the  secrets 
of  freedom  .and  faith.  The  God-possessed  life  is  the 
self-posse.ssing  life.  Of  the  mechanism  of  the  soul 
that  sets  itself  against  God,  St.  Paul  had  no  ex- 
perience :  he  could  not  describe  it.  Still  less  could 
he  posit  a  decree  of  reprobation  to  explain  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  sole  rejection  he  knew— that  of  the 
Jews — the  casting  away  was  temporary,  and  to  be 
wrought  against.  Even  so  it  miglit  fare  with  evil, 
when  its  meaning  should  be  taken  up  into  the 
master-meaning  of  good,  and  its  whole  history, 
while  playing  a  real  part,  should  be  known  as  but 
m  episode  in  the  history  of  good. 

From  the  foregoing  we  deduce  these  three  assured 
positions:  (1)  the  ideal  Son,  who  is  the  Mediator 
of  the  Divine  life,  the  bestower  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  the  express  image  of  the  Divine  Person  ; 
(2)  the  ideal  community,  the  elect  race,  the  chosen 
body,  which  is  to  exhibit  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
the  Son  ;  (3)  Jesus,  pre-ordained  in  the  eternal 
coun.sel  to  be  the  agent  of  its  election,  its  Head, 
Lord,  and  Christ,  through  whom  God  calls,  begets, 
and  sanctifies  the  elect.  In  the  Person,  Work,  and 
Church  of  Christ  the  many-sided  foreahadowings 
and  hopes  of  the  OT  find  fulfilment.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  fulfilment  with  the  prophecy  is 
not  forced.  We  see  the  great  lines  of  thought  of 
the  history  and  prophecy  proceeding  to  an  un- 
known, unimaginable  end,  and  in  the  NT  meeting 
in  Clirist  in  a  wholly  new  combination,  the  spring 
of  fresh  forces  and  larger  hopes  for  mankind.  It 
is  the  consummation  in  Life  of  what  was  prepared 
in  life. 

If  the  Divine  purpose  is  to  be  read  in  the  light 
of  its  evolution,  can  we  justly  speak  of  non-elect  ? 
The  term  has  no  warrant  in  Scripture.  Has  the 
idea  ?  In  answer,  the  following  considerations  may 
be  deemed  relev<ant :  (1)  Election  is  always  of  some 
with  the  benefit  of  all  in  view,  the  special /etc  for 
the  universal  many.  (2)  Election  is  iieitlier  in  the 
OT  nor  in  the  NT  rigorously  restricted  to  the  elect 
body :  other  nations  besitles  Israel  do  work  for 
Jahweh  in  the  execution  of  His  redenii)tive  purpose 
— as,  e.g.,  Egypt,  Cyrus,  etc.  ;  similarly  in  the  NT 
'  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God '  (Ac  lO")  and 
'all  nations  of  men  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,' 
concerning  whom  God  '  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed,  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord, 
if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find  him ' 
(1786.27.  cf.  Eph  3»).  (3)  The  Christian  hope  is 
universal,  'not  for  us  only,  but  also  for  the  whole 
World '  (1  Jn  2' ;  cf.  I  Ti  2<  4>'>,  Tit  2").  (4)  The 
prophecy  of  '  a  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  the 
times'  (Eph  l'»;  cf.  Ph  2'»- ",  Col  l"'-^"),  when 
whatever  shall  ultimately  exist  shall  be  reconciled 
to  God,  is  an  idea  including  the  redemption  of 
physical  nature,  with  the  destruction  of  suffering 
and  death  ;  the  redemption  of  human  nature,  with 
the  destruction  of  sin  ;  and  the  redemption  of  the 
world  of  angels,  with  tiie  destruction  of  the  s})iritual 
forces  opposing  themselves  now  to  the  Kingdom. 
(5)  Although  there  is  a  limit  to  absolute  universality 
of  salvation,  the  cause  of  limitation  is  not  in  Gotl  or 
His  counsel.  Intimations  of  imix)ssil>ilitie8  occur, 
hot  these  are  not  referred  back  to  God's  ordain- 


ment ;  they  arise  from  the  condition  of  the  spirit 
of  men  themselves.  To  the  wicked  God  shows 
mercy — giving  time  and  place  for  repentance.  All 
shall  be  made  alive  who  can  be.  If  it  should  be 
that  God's  judgments  pass  from  a  disciplinary 
stage  to  a  penal,  it  is  through  the  impenitence  of 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  them.  A  decree  of 
non-election  is  unthought  of  (in  Ro  8,  Eph  1,  the 
reference  is  to  believers  only).  Election  is  to  life. 
And  the  life  of  the  elect  is  the  leaven  of  alL  Yes, 
but  all  are  not  receptive  ;  what  then  ?  The  prob- 
lem is  not  solved.  God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved. 
But  all  are  not  saved.  Is  the  Divine  will  then 
frustrated  ?  An  intractable  residuum  in  human 
nature  is  contemplated.  Before  it  does  God's 
resourcefulness  fail  ?  There  Avill  be  a  restitution 
of  all  tilings.  Can  it  tolerate  on  its  borders  a 
quencliless  Gehenna?  The  antinomy  is  left — a 
position  acceptable  perhaps  to  the  practical  religi- 
ous mind,  but  perplexing  to  the  reason.  The  final 
relation  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  and 
between  the  reprobate  and  God,  is  unknown,  "rhere 
is  no  experiential  material  on  wliich  to  construct ; 
and  God's  procedure  is  hid.  Conscience,  not  intel- 
lect, adjusts  the  problem. 

The  well-known  chapters  9-11  of  Romans  are  best  understood 
as  a  parenthesis,  treating  of  a  very  si)ecial  objection.  Its  theme 
was  a  burning  problem  to  the  Apostle,  hence  the  length  at 
which  he  treats  it.  Its  argument  is  wholly  apart  from  his 
central  experience,  and  iji  line  with  the  current  Judaic  scholastic 
teaching.  It  reminds  us  that  St.  Paul  was  a  Jew,  '  learned  in 
the  traditions '—as  well  as  a  Christian.  Its  principal  elements 
are  these :  (1)  The  recognition  of  the  al«oIute  sovereignty  of 
God  ;  the  Jews  who  rejected  Christ  and  those  who  accepted 
Him  both  made  their  respective  choices  in  subjection  to  the 
Divine  appointment.  (2)  This  Divine  election  was  for  a  certain 
definite  purjiose ;  the  unbelieving  Jews  were  blinded  in  order 
that  the  Gentiles  might  obtain  the  salvation  that  was  through 
Christ.  (3)  The  blinding  thus  inflicted  upon  a  portion  of  the 
Jews  was  temporary,  and,  when  the  purpose  was  accomplished 
for  which  this  Divine  appointment  had  been  made,  the  ban 
would  be  removed ;  through  the  ministry  of  the  Gentile 
Christians  the  unbelieving  Jews  would  be  converted  to  the  true 
faith  and  all  Israel  would  be  saved.  The  absolute  result  was 
sure  :  if  any  failed  it  was  because  they  did  not  make  their  calling 
sure.  That  this  line  of  thought  on  election  had  its  exponents  in 
the  Jewish  schools  may  be  felt  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (cf.  the 
interesting  essay  by  Eduard  Grafe  in  Theol.  Abhaiullungen  Carl 
van  Weizsdcker  gewidmet,  Freiburg,  1892).  '  Double  predestina- 
tion '  is  affirmed,  but  whether  in  the  Augustinian  or  in  the 
Calvinistic  sense  is  another  question.  The  Apostle's  object  is  to 
set  forth  a  wider  election-doctrine  than  that  of  the  Pharisees 
(cf.  Gore,  Rmnans,  1S99,  it;  Sanday-Utadlam,  '  Komans,' in  iC'C, 
189,'i,  ad  toe.),  and  to  reduce  every  motive  for  Judaic  pride.  He 
has  not  in  view  either  the  relation  of  God's  causality  and  man's 
freedom  or  the  '  double  predestination.' 

3.  Subsequent  theological  reflexion. — Until  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine  this  is  neither  profound  nor 
precise.  Patristic  thought  is  unspecmative.  It  is 
[lervaded  by  a  strong  practical  sense  which  shrinks 
from  theoretical  problems  suggested,  but  not 
.solved,  by  the  Apostolic  teaching.  The  mental 
attitude  of  the  Fathers  is  determined  by  a  close 
adherence  to  the  received  sacred  pronouncements, 
and  by  the  endeavour  to  repel  whatever  in  con- 
temporary cults  ajipeared  j)lainly  contrary  to  them. 
In  their  view  the  unit  of  election  tends  to  be  not 
the  individual  destiny,  but  the  redeemed  race. 
Again,  their  point  of  departure  is  not  the  decree 
of  God,  but  the  believing  experience  of  the  saved. 
Moreover,  personal  election  beinfj  a  moment  of 
personal  faitli — faith's  assurance  of  its  own  eternal 
worth — it  cannot  conjoin  with  itself  any  assertion 
of  reprobation,  since  that  can  be  no  element  of 
faith.  That  Jesus  is  '  the  Elect '  of  God,  that  His 
election  has  no  other  object  than  the  election  of 
His  Church,  that  the  Church  lives  to  bring  the 
world  to  God — these  are  the  primary  contentions. 
Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  doctors  maintain  the 
Divine  sovereignty,  man's  liljcrty  and  respon- 
sibility, and  the  reconciliation  of  both  in  God's 
foreknowledge.'  DiH'erences  first  appear  in  the 
meanings  attached   to  those  doctrines  ;    and   the 

1  Not  necessarily  foreknowledge  of  man's  merit.  The  questioo 
was  not  seriously  discussed. 
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meanings  emer^  in  their  particular  cast  from 
alien  prepossessionn,  e.g.  in  the  East  from  philo- 
sophy, in  the  West  from  law.  The  Greek 
divines,  influenced  by  the  universalist  strain  in  St. 
Paul's  teaching,  formulate  a  more  genial  concept 
of  man's  freedom ;  the  Latins,  appealing  to  his 
determinist  strain,  dominate  man's  will  by  God's 
sovereignty. 

Tertullian  •  is  an  exception.  He  unites  with  the 
Alexandrians  in  a  view  of  the  will  which  erects  it 
into  an  independent  faculty,  having  'freedom  in 
both  directions,'  knowing  both  good  and  evil,  and 
able  to  choose  between  them.  Tliis  is  not  St. 
Paul's  doctrine :  he  asserts  of  the  will  simply 
freedom  from  conflicting  motives.  East  and  West 
alike  inculcate  a  doctrine  of  synergism,  according 
to  which  the  renewal  of  the  soul  is  the  result  of 
two  factors — Divine  grace  and  man's  freedom. 
Bnt  what  is  the  part  taken  by  each  factor  ?  Does 
the  mercy  of  Groa  take  the  initiative,  or  the  will  of 
man  ?  Does  the  exertion  of  man's  will  precede  the 
Divine  aid  ?  In  what  sense  is  the  will  free  ?  In- 
creasingly the  West  exalts  the  Divine  goodness; 
the  East  enlarges  the  range  of  human  freedom,  and 
accords  saving  merit  to  man's  effort.  In  harmony 
with  such  positions,  election  is  a  pre-ordination  of 
blessings  and  rewards  for  such  as  are  foreseen  to 
be  worthy  of  them.  There  is  no  predestination  to 
sin,  although  there  is  foreknowledge  of  it.  Justin 
Martyr  is  strenuous  in  repudiating  Stoic  fatalism. 
Men,  he  affirms,  have  it  in  their  power  to  cast  off 
sin  by  exerting  their  will.  With  Irenoeus  sin  in 
men  and  angels  is  a  free  act.  Why  some  fall  and 
others  do  not  is  a  mystery.  There  is  no  inter- 
ference with  human  freedom.  The  blindness  in 
those  who  reject  the  Gospel  is  the  result  of  their 
own  character.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Greeks ; 
Methodius  expresses  this  common  conviction  when 
he  writes  that '  sin  is  an  act  of  personal  freedom.' 
Of  special  interest  is  Victorinus  the  Rhetor,  who 
pushes  the  logic  of  the  West  to  its  extreme  limit, 
short  of  Augustine's,  of  whom  he  is  the  direct  pre- 
cursor. Much  varying  comment  is  made  on  iso- 
lated statements'  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which 
often  assume  a  greater  importance  than  in  the 
original  context,  and  are  usually  discussed  less  in 
relation  to  the  Apostle's  system  of  doctrine  than 
under  personal  predilections. 

With  Augustine  the  whole  subject  assumed  new 
and  front-rank  prominence.  His  doctrine  has  little 
historical  background.  It  was  mostly  a  new  crea- 
tion from  a  new  standpoint,  drawn  not  from  earlier 
Christian  sources,  but  from  the  ideas  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  his  philosophical  studies  operat- 
ing on  the  convictions  of  an  intensely  awakened 
conscience.  The  secret  of  Augustine  lies  in  his 
inner  growth.  To  appreciate  aright  his  contribu- 
tion to  Christian  philosophy,  two  considerations 
must  be  kept  in  view— his  peculiar  spiritual  dis- 
cipline, and  the  subordination  of  his  reason  to  his 
faith.  His  philosophy,  if  he  has  one,  is  ancillary 
to  his  religion,  which  is  real,  positive,  and  pro- 
found. It  was  gradually,  as  polemical  occasion 
incited,  worked  out ;  it  cannot  be  presented  as  a 
systematized  whole,  bristles  with  unreconciled  an- 
titheses, offers  unceasing  suggestion,  and  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  its  snirit  and  method  rather  than  in 
its  immediate  conclusions.  Amidst  the  enervation 
and  confusion  which  resulted  from  his  doubt  and 
despondency,  and  from  the  secular  catastrophes  of 
his  age,  there  were  two  truths  that  continued  to 
cast  an  absorbing  image  on  his  mind— a  conviction 
that  tlie  human  mind  was  a  thing  apart  in  the 
universe,  and  that  a  Divine  mind  embraced  the 

>  The  phrase  '  liberum  arhltrlum '  is  due  to  Tertullian. 
,  '  *''i/-9-,  '  Whom  he  did  foreliiiow  he  also  did  predestinate  • 
IRo  »");  'Whom  be  will  he  hatdeneth'  (918);  -Jacob  have  I 
lored,  Euu  hare  I  hated  ■  (»i>). 


whole  in  an  all-seeing  vision.  How  reconcile  this 
incarnate  perversity  of  a  world  with  the  being  of 
God  ?  The  two  foci  of  his  '  system '  are  a  monistic 
doctrine  of  unity  and  the  theory  of  original  or 
racial  sin.  The  world  is  but  the  expression  of 
God  ;  God's  own  immediate  will  is  the  sole  cause 
of  all  things.  In  the  view  of  God's  eternal  know- 
ledge the  natural  man  is  evil,  wholly  depraved, 
morally  insufficient,  and  helpless,  from  the  identity 
of  the  race  and  Adam  (so  tremendous  an  effect  is 
attributed  to  the  Fall) :  '  the  will  has  power  indeed 
for  evil  but  not  for  good,  except  as  helped  by  the 
Infinite  Good.'  Original  sin  is  the  basis  of  pre- 
destinating election.  The  whole  human  mass  was 
so  justly  condemned  in  the  apostate  root  that, 
were  none  rescued  from  that  damnation,  none 
could  blame  God's  justice.  Those  who  are  rescued 
are  rescued  gratuitously  ;  those  who  are  not  only 
show  what  the  whole  lump,  even  the  rescued 
themselves,  deserved,  had  not  undeserved  mercy 
succoured  them  (Enchiridion,  99 ;  cf.  Ep.  cxciv. 
6,  8).  If  the  will  of  man  turns  to  good,  that  is  due 
to  gracious  Divine  efficiency.  Man's  regeneration 
is  entirely  the  work  of  grace.  Grace  is  efficacious 
and  irresLstible ;  its  action  on  the  soul  is  the  result 
of  direct  Divine  agency.  Only  those  predestinated 
to  eternal  life  are  regenerated ;  they  are  also  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  perseverance.  Grace  is 
indefectible.  They  are  the  elect.  The  elect  are 
few  in  comparison  with  the  non-elect  (a  doctrine 
attributed  to  Scripture,  and  confirmed  by  observa- 
tion) ;  yet  the  latter  are  somehow  created  for  the 
benefit  of  the  former.  Election  is  not  grounded  on 
foreknowledge  of  human  faith  or  conduct ;  no 
account  is  given  as  to  why  some  are  elected  and 
others  not ;  there  must  be  two  classes  to  manifest 
the  Divine  mercy  and  justice.  '  Over  the  mass  of 
corruption  there  passed  two  acts  of  the  will  of  God 
— an  act  of  favour  and  grace,  choosing  part  to  be 
partakers  of  everlasting  glory ;  and  an  act  of 
justice,  forsaking  the  rest  and  adjudging  them  to 
endless  perdition  ;  these,  vessels  of  wrath,  those,  of 
mercy.'  There  was  no  positive  and  efficient  decree 
of  any  to  eternal  deatli ;  the  decree  of  God  was 
simply  to  leave  the  wicked  in  the  state  of  perdition 
to  which  they  had  come.  Augustine  teaches  pre- 
terition. 

The  Au^istinian  doctrine  depressed  several  positions  hither- 
to unquestioned,  and  initiated  a  controversy  which  proved  of 
unequalled  influence  throughout  the  mediooval  period,  and 
which  at  the  Reformation  still  interested  the  intellectual  world. 
God  as  Will,  not  Mind  ;  man's  free  will  as  dependent  on  Divine 
causation  and  not  inalienable  in  its  own  constitution  ;  ^race  as 
controlling;,  not  assisting,  human  effort ;  and  all  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  the  conceptions  of  absolutism  in  Go<l  and  deter- 
minism in  man — these  ideas  fill  the  horizon  of  the  Middle  Apes, 
partly  by  way  of  attraction,  partly  of  repulsion.  The  strict 
Auji^tiBtinian  argiiment  is  well  sustained  by  such  theologians  as 
Oottschalk,  Aquinas,  Bradwardine,  and  others,  who  exalt  the 
Divine  grace,  and  at  times  teach  the  twofold  predestination. 
The  doctrine  of  merit  is  represented  in  such  commanding  minds 
as  Rahanus  Maurus,  John  Scotus  Eriji^ena,  Duns  Scotus,  etc 
The  dominant  point  of  view,  however,  is  seen  in  Aquinas,  who 
looked  upon  merit  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  as  the  effect 
of  grace,  and  grace  as  the  effect  of  predestination.  He  argues 
with  Augustine  that  the  reason  why  grace  is  rejected  is  man's 
own  fault — not  on  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  man's  free  will, 
but  on  account  of  his  disinclination  to  grace  by  reason  of 
original  sin.  He  places  the  rejection  in  the  faulty  Mrill  of  the 
race  and  not  in  the  choice  of  the  individual. 

Throughout  the  period  the  controversy  shifts  its 
base  from  the  sound  facts  of  experience ;  and  its 
net  results  are  of  less  value  for  the  idea  of  elec- 
tion tlian  for  that  of  predestination.  Logical  con- 
siderations are  the  determining  factors.  Little 
of  practical  import  accrues.  The  modem  world 
tacitly  settled  down  to  a  modified  Augustinianism. 
In  the  Roman  communion  strict  Augustinianism, 
while  not  formally  repudiated,  has,  under  the 
influence  of  Jesuit  ascendancy,  not  been  favoured. 
The  Council  of  Trent  made  no  further  definitions. 
Various  hypotheses  as  to  the  connexion  between 
electing  grace  and  man's  free  will  have  been  ad- 
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vanced  by  Roman  divines,  and  only  tliose  of  the 
Jansenists  have  been  condemned.  The  general 
current  of  opinion  has  been  against  unconditional 
election,  in  favour  of  synergism.  In  the  Reforma- 
tion teaching  the  general  spirit  of  Augustinianism 
has  been  maintained  ;  at  first  more  faithfully  with 
Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  its  subjective 
value ;  with  Zwingli  and  Calvin  in  its  objective 
worth ;  more  recently  with  both  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  unconditional  election  has  been  aban- 
doned. Yet  synergism  has  not  won  fresh  credit. 
Pelagianisra,  it  is  universally  felt,  has  been  finally 
refuted.  God  is  sovereign,  and  man  is  free  ;  both 
truths  are  to  be  retained,  as  Augustine  blunder- 
ingly argued.  The  path  to  their  reconciliation, 
according  to  modem  thought,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
less  juristic  and  more  moral  conception  of  Divine 
sovereignty,  and  in  a  less  indifferent  and  more 
determinate  theory  of  the  human  will.  Present- 
day  mental  science,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
doctrines  of  heredity  and  environment,  has  not 
succeeded  in  rendering  any  form  of  materialistic 
determinism  cogent  to  the  modem  mind.  In  so  far 
it  helps  to  confirm  the  belief  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  ages  that  man's  destiny  is 
in  his  own  hands.  It  prevents  us  eciually  from 
any  assertion  ofpredestination  in  its  extreme 
personal  sense.  Election  in  the  sense  of  our  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings  being  made  for  us 
and  not  by  us — this  is  simple  and  obvious  enough. 
But  that  we  are  not  the  necessary  result  of  our 
circumstances  and  surrotmdings  is  the  plain  testi- 
mony of  our  conscious  life.  That  conscious  life 
which  speaks  saying,  '  Thou  oughtest,'  wakes  a  no 
less  certain  echo  within,  which  says,  '  Because  I 
ought,  I  can.'  That  'can'  abides  for  ever,  how- 
ever enfeebled  it  may  become. '  The  social  pressure 
may  as  a  matter  of  fact  be  made  subservient  to  its 
increase  :  since  social  coercion,  if  it  be  reasonable, 
is  a  condition  of  moral  robustness.  Similarly 
man's  independence  is  secured  in  dependence  on 
God.  The  essence  of  freedom  is  self-surrender  to 
the  Divine  will." 

LiTBRATirRB. — There  is  a  very  larpe  literature  on  the  subject, 
in  the  major  part  of  which  '  election  '  and  *  predestination '  are 
used  interchangeably.  A  copious  bibliograpliy  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  W.  A,  Copinger,  Treatise  oil  Predestinalion,  Election, 
and  Grace,  London,  1889.  Every  modern  writer  on  NT  theology 
and  every  commentator  on  *  Romans '  and  '  Ephesians '  deals 
with  the  subject — larjfely  by  way  of  simple  exposition.  The 
two  most  notable  writings  of  the  modern  period  are  Thomas 
Er8k2n«!  of  Linlathen,  The  Doctrine  of  Etectinn,  London, 
1837,  and  Schleiermacber,  Lehre  von  der  Erwdhiung,  Berlin, 
1836.  A.  8.  Maktin. 

ELEMENT.— See  Atomic  Theory. 

ELEPHANT  A — Elephanta  is  an  island  on  the 
W.  coast  of  India ;  lat.  18°  58'  N.  ;  long.  73°  E.  ; 
about  6  miles  from  the  city  of  Bombay,  and  4  from 
the  mainland.  The  native  name  of  the  island  is 
Ghdrapuri,  which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
'city  of  purification,'  or,  in  the  form  Gai-upurl, 
'  city  of  excavations,'  of  which  Pun  was  probably 
the  earlier  form.  The  Portuguese  gave  it  the 
name  of  Elephanta,  from  a  life-sized  figure  of  an 
elephant,  hewn  from  an  isolated  mass  of  trap- rock, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
island,  not  far  from  the  usual  landing-place.  This 
figure  fell  down  many  years  ago,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  disappeared  ;  but  it  was  discovered  in 
1864-5,  and  was  removed  to  the  Victoria  Gardens, 
Bombay,  where  all  that  remains  of  it  now  stands. 
The  elephant  had  originally  a  small  figure  on  its 
back,  called  by  some  a  young  elephant,  by  others 

'  Cf.  Henley, '  I  am  the  master  of  my  fate ; 
1  am  the  captain  of  my  soul,' 
For  a  tplendid  ass^-rtion  of  the  same  from  the  side  of  mysticism, 
see  Maeterlinck's  Windom  and  Destiny,  Lond.  1902. 

2  Cf.  Tennyson,  •  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ; 

Our  Wilis  are  oura,  to  make  them  thine.' 


a  tiger  (Yule-Burnell,  Anglo-Indian  Gloss.,  s.v. 
'Elephanta').  Another  image,  that  of  a  horse, 
which  once  stood  S.E.  of  the  Great  Cave,  has  dis- 
appeared. The  island  is  famous  for  a  splendid 
series  of  rock-cave  temples,  which,  according  to 
local  tradition,  w'tere  excavated  by  the  Pandava 
heroes  of  the  Mahabhdrata  epic,  while  a  still 
wilder  legend  attributes  them  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  whom  popular  tradition  ascribes  many 
great  and  ancient  structures,  even  in  parts  of  the 
country  which  he  never  reached  in  the  course  of 
his  invasion.  Fergusson,  comparing  them  with 
other  works  of  the  same  type,  assigns  their  con- 
struction to  the  10th  cent.  A.D.  ;  Burgess  dates 
them  earlier — in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  or  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century.  There  is  said  to 
have  been  an  inscription  over  the  entrance  of  the 
Great  Cave,  which,  if  discovered,  would  probably 
decide  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  king  under 
whom  they  were  excavated.  This  slab,  according 
to  Diogo  do  Couto,  the  Portuguese  annalist,  was 
removed  by  his  countrymen ;  but,  if  it  ever  existed, 
it  has  now  disappeared. 

The  temple  in  the  Great  Cave  is,  like  all  Brah- 
manical  rock-temples  in  W.  India,  dedicated  to 
Siva :  and,  according  to  Stevenson,  it  belongs  to 
the  Smartta  school  of  that  sect.  Burgess,  how- 
ever, is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  may  be  older 
than  the  present  sectarial  divisions,  and  that  it 
was  excavated  when  all  the  Saivas  held  nearly  the 
same  doctrines. 

In  all  there  are  six  caves,  of  which  four  are  fully 
or  nearly  complete ;  the  fifth  is  almost  entirely 
filled  up,  and  the  sixtli  is  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  merely  to  provide  cells  for  anchorites. 
The  most  important  of  all  is  the  Great  Cave, 
which,  excluding  the  porticoes  and  back  aisle, 
forms  an  irregular  square  of  about  91  ft.  in  both 
directions.  This  contains  that  striking  piece  of 
sculpture,  a  colossal  bust,  known  as  the  Trimftrti, 
or  '  triad '  ('  trinity '  being  an  inappropriate  expres- 
sion for  this  Hindu  combination  of  gods),  which 
stands  at  the  back  of  the  cave,  facing  the  entrance. 
It  undoubtedly  represents  Siva  as  the  supreme 
deity ;  but  there  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  designation  of  the  three  faces. 
That  in  the  centre  is  probably  Siva,  the  creator  of 
the  universe ;  or,  as  some  say,  Brahma,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  sprang  from  the  left  side  of 
Siva  to  create  the  world.  That  on  the  left  of  the 
spectator  is  believed  to  be  the  Vedic  Rudra,  in  later 
times  identified  with  Siva,  the  Destroyer.  The  third 
face  of  the  triad,  that  on  the  right  of  the  spectator, 
has  a  gentle,  placid,  almost  feminine  look ;  and, 
though  generally,  and  perhaps  rightly,  regarded 
as  that  of  Siva  in  the  character  of  Vi^nu,  has  by 
some  been  identified  with  Parvati,  the  iakti,  or 
consort,  of  Siva.  Like  many  of  the  Elephanta 
sculptures,  this  group  has  been  sadly  mutilated, 
even  in  recent  times,  by  thoughtless  or  mischiev- 
ous visitors.  It  has  now  been  placed  under  the 
protection  of  a  guard.  Enough,  however,  remains 
to  show  the  wonderful  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
sculpture.  On  each  side  of  the  recess  in  which  the 
Trimurti  stands  are  figures  of  the  giant  warders, 
minor  gods  on  their  promotion,  who  act  as  pro- 
tectors (dvarapala)  of  the  god.  The  shrine  {garbha) 
of  the  temple  contains  in  the  centre  a  base,  or 
altar,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  Ungam,  or 
phallic  emblem,  of  Siva,  cut  from  a  stone  of  harder 
and  closer  grain  than  that  out  of  which  the  temple 
lias  been  excavated. 

'This  plain  stone,  the  mysterious  symbol  representative  of 
Siva  as  the  male  energy  or  production,  or  source  of  the  genera- 
tive power  in  tiature — as  the  yoni,  or  circle  in  which  it  stands, 
is  of  the  passive  or  female  power — is  the  idol  of  the  temple,  the 
central  object  of  worship,  to  which  everything  else  is  only  ac- 
cessory or  subsidiary '  (Burgess,  p.  9). 

In  the  compartment  east  of  the  Trimurti  is  a 
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group  of  many  figures  sm-rounding  a  representa- 
tion of  the  anarogynous  Siva,  an  image  half  male 
and  half  female,  known  as  Arddhanilrl^vara,  an- 
oorapanied  by  Vi§nu  riding  on  the  bird  Garuda 
(whom  Fergusson  would  connect  with  Assyrian 
beliefs),  Indra,  and  Brahma,  who  are  here  repre- 
sented as  in  attendance  upon  Siva.  The  sinular 
ooiiipartnient  on  the  west  side  is  occupied  by  Siva 
and  rsrvati,  the  mountain-goddess,  his  consort. 
The  figures  are  not  really  nude  (which  is  a  Jaina 
rather  than  a  Brfthmanical  habit),  the  drapery 
being  carved  in  the  conventional  style,  which  re- 
presents only  the  thicker  folds  and  hems. 

Passing  to  the  west  porch,^  we  come  to  the  famous 
group  of  the  marriage  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  who 
here  represent  the  primordial  pair  from  whose 
union  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of 
the  human  race,  cattle,  and  crops  are  assured.  The 
scene,  unfortunately  now  much  damaged,  seems  to 
depict  the  meeting  of  the  bridal  pair,  accompanied 
by  Brahma,  Vi^nu,  or  Surya,  the  sun-god,  the 
mother  of  the  bride,  and  Sarasvati,  the  goddess  of 
eloquence,  who  blesses  the  union.  Following  this 
scene  come  representations  of  Siva  and  Parvati  in 
KailSsa,  the  paradise  of  the  god;  and  under  it 
the  ten-faced  Ravana,  king  of  Lanka  or  Ceylon, 
whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  the  Ramayana. 

Opposite  the  marriage  of  Siva  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sculptures  in  the  cave — the  face  of  the 
principal  figure  indicative  of  rage,  the  lips  set,  with 
tusks  projecting  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 
This  has  usually  been  considered  to  represent  Vira- 
bhadra,  one  of  the  Saiva  incarnations  (avatdra). 
It  is  more  probably  Bhairava,  an  incarnation  of 
Rudra,  who  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  non- 
Aryan  demonolatry — one  of  the  most  common 
objects  of  worship  among  the  Maratha  people,  by 
whom  he  is  also  known  as  Kapalabhrt,  'skull- 
wearer,'  or  Mahakala,  Time  personified  as  the 
Great  Destroyer.  In  this  aspect  Siva  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Kapalika  sect,  naked  mendicants 
who  wore  skulls  round  their  necks,  and  drank  from 
a  cup  formed  out  of  a  human  skull  (see  Aghori). 
Fartner  on,  Siva  is  depicted  perfonning  the  Tan- 
dava  dance,  which  he  does  in  the  character  of 
Bhute.4vara,  '  lord  of  ghosts  and  goblins,'  haunting 
cemeteries  and  places  of  cremation,  attended  by 
troops  of  imps,  trampling  on  rebellions  demons, 
heated  by  drink,  and  followed  in  the  daiice  by  his 
spouse  Devi— another  example  of  the  absorption, 
in  the  cult  of  the  god,  of  much  of  the  non-Aryan 
devil-worship.  Here  he  also  appears  as  Mahayogi, 
the  'great  ascetic,'  his  image  closely  resembling 
that  of  Buddha,  with  whom  this  side  of  his  cultus 
was  doubtless  closelv  associated.  Burgess  (p.  41) 
explains  this  resemblance  as 

'  due  in  part  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Brahmans  excavated 
their  cave  temples  in  imitation  and  rivalry  of  the  Bauddhas. 
Tlie  BhikshuB  or  Bauddha  ascetics  wore  yellow  robes,  and  in 
imitation  of  them  probably  the  Shaiva  Yogis  and  mendicants 
adopted  tawny-coloured  clothes.  Buddha  was  regarded  by  his 
tollowem  u  the  Great  Ascetic,  and  this  may  have  tempte<I  the 
early  Shaivas  to  give  prominence  to  a  similar  characteristic  in 
the  "P'"e«entation  of  their  favourite  object  of  worship,' 

The  second  rock-temple  has  been  injured,  and 
little  of  the  sculpture  remains  capable  of  descrip- 
tion or  identification.  The  third  temple  is  stfll 
mor«  dilapidated.  In  the  fourth  there  were,  ac- 
cording to  Diogo  do  Couto,  two  images  of  Vetala, 
lord  of  demons,  and  of  Chandl,  or  Durga  in  her 
malevolent  aspect;  but  these  have  long  since 
di.sai)peared.  Phe  Great  Cave  is  still  used  at 
Saiva  festivals,  and  a  fair  is  held  at  the  feast  of 
the  Sivaratn,  or  '  Siva's  night,'  on  the  14tli  of  the 
dark  half  of  Mftgha  (about  the  middle  or  end  of 
February),  when  a  fast  is  observed  by  day  and  a 
yigil  by  night,  and  there  is  special  worship  of  the 
hngam. 

LmmATORi  — The  literature  connected  with  Elcphanta  is 
TOlomiDoua.    The  bent  aocouot  of  the  place,  on  which  this 


article  Is  largely  based,  is  that  of ).  Burgess,  Tht  lloek-Temfia 
uS  KiepharUa  or  Ghnrdpuri^  with  excellent  photographs  by 
D.  U.  Sykes  (Bombay,  1871 ;  reprinted,  \viLhout_illu8tratlon», 
in  1876).  This  is  supplemented  by  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indrajl, 
in  BO  xiv.  &9  II.  The  earliest  traveller's  account  is  that  of  Van 
Linschoten  (1698),  c<l.  A.  C.  Bumell,  Hakluyt  Society,  i.  291. 
Tliis  was  followed  by  Diogo  do  Couto  (1610),  Do  muito  notavel 
e  esvantmo  J'atjfxte  do  EUfante,  quoted  by  Yule-Burnell,  Anglo- 
Indian  Gloss. ^  p.  311.  Among  accounts  by  other  travellers  raay 
be  noted  ;  Fryer,  Nev>  Account  ofE,  India  and  /"ersta  (1698), 
p.  76 ;  Ovington,  Vouage  to  Suratt  (1696),  p.  166  f. ;  Grose, 
Vo'iage  to  E.  Indies  (1767),  i.  69  tf. ;  Ives,  Voyage /rom  England 
to  //idi'a  (1773),  p.  45  ;  Niebuhr,  royoye  en  J^rotw  St «n  (FoutrM 
pays  circonvoisons  (1774),  ii.  26  ff. ;  Macneil,  Archaeologia  (1788X 
viii.  270  fF. ;  Goldingham,  Atiatick  Seiearches {1~9&X  \v.  40911. ; 
Lord  Valentia,  Voj/ages  and  Travtis  (1809X  ii- 169  ff. ;  Forbes, 
OHenlal  Memoirs  (1S13),  i.  423,  452ff.,  441ft.  (2nd  ed.  1834,  L 
2fl5lf.);  Erskine,  Trant.  Literary  Society  (1813),  i.  1890.; 
Maria  Graham,  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  India  (1812,  2nd 
ed.  1813),  p.  4!>a. ;  Fergusson,  Rock  Temples  of  India  (1846X 
p.  64  f. ;  Fergusson- Burgess,  Cave  Temples  of  India  (ISSOk 
p.  405  If. ;  V.  A.  Smith,  A  Hist,  of  Fine  A  rt  in  India  ana 
Ceylon  0911),  p.  216  f.  W.  CkOOKE. 

ELKESAITES.— The  adherents  of  a  form  of 
religion  having  baptism  as  its  leading  featnre, 
which  arose  c.  a.d.  100,  probably  in  trans- Jordanic 
Palestine.  It  was  intended  to  mark  a  renewal  in 
Judaism,  and  was  originally  a  Jewish  sect. 

I.  The  literary  tradition.  —  (1)  Sources. — The 
sources  of  our  information  regarding  the  Elke- 
saites  and  their  founder  are  far  from  abundant. 

Eusebius  (BE  vi.  38)  speaks  of  the  '  perversion  of  the  Elke- 
saites'  as  something  quite  ephemeral  in  character,  and  quotes 
from  a  homily  of  Ongen  on  Ps  82  a  passage  which  refers  to  the 
proceedings  of  Elkesaite  missionaries,  to  their  sacred  book,  and 
to  their  offer  of  remission  of  sins.  For  any  more  definite 
knowledge  regarding  the  sect,  as  well  as  for  light  upon  its  not 
wholly  insii^nificant  historj',  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  heresiologists  Hippolytns  and  Epiphaniua.  The  former 
narrates  the  doings  of  the  Elkesaite  AJcibiades  in  Rome,  while 
the  latter  recounts  the  results  of  the  Elkesaite  propaganda  in 
Syria  ;  but  to  both  writers  we  are  even  more  indebted  for  their 
extracts  from  the  Elkesaite  book  of  revelation.  This  document 
was  known  to  them  only  in  its  Greek  form  ;  in  a  passage  con- 
taining references  to  dimensions  which  is  quoted  by  both, 
the  reduction  of  the  Oriental  measures  to  Koman  miles 
is  ^ven  by  each  in  identical  terms.  The  copy  of  the  book 
which  llippolytus  used  was  that  which  Alcibiades  had  taken 
to  Rome.  It  contained  some  lines  referring  to  Elkesai  as  a 
righteous  man,  who  had  received  the  book  (see  below,  §  3)  and 
delivered  it  to  others.  These  lines,  and  other  two  or  three 
l>assages  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  were  wanting  in  the 
copy  used  by  Epiphanius,  rfnd  were,  in  fact,  written  by  Alci- 
biades himself  in  Rome.  The  style  of  the  Gr.  translation,  or 
else  the  condition  of  the  MS,  was  such  that  both  HippolytUB 
and  Epiphanius  were  now  and  again  compelled  simply  to  guess 
at  the  construction,  with  the  result  that  mistakes  have  crept 
into  their  accounts.  But  their  references  and  quotations  are 
in  the  main  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  us  the  impression  that 
the  book  was  not  a  large  one,  and  that  hardly  anything  of  real 
imijortance  in  its  contents  lias  been  wholly  overlooked.  As 
yet,  however,  the  task  of  using  the  fragments  as  materials  for 
a  connected  history  of  Elkesai  and  his  work  has  never  been 
taken  in  hand,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  present  article  to  make 
good  this  defect. 

In  connexion  with  the  various  points  dealt  with  in  what 
follows,  cf.  Hippolj'tuB,  Philosoptummena  (Refutatio  omm'um 
h<vresium),  ix.  13-17,  x.  29  (Miller,  pp.  21)2-297,  330);  Epi- 
phanius, Ilocr.  xix.  XXX.  17,  liii.  (pp.  40-44,  141,  397,  461  f.), 
Epitome,  xix.  xxx.  (ed.  Dindorf,  i.  352, 359).  'The  account  given 
by  Theodoret  (Beer.  Fab.  ii.  7)  is  wholly  dependent  upon  these 
older  authorities,  and  contributes  notliing  to  the  emendation 
of  their  texts.  The  Arabic  records  of  the  Mugbtasila  (see 
below)  are  given  in  the  original,  with  a  German  tr.,  by  D. 
Chwolsohn,  Die  Stabler  u.  der  Ssaliismut,  ii.  643  f.,  and  by  O. 
tliigel,  Mani,  sein*  Lehre  u.  seine  Sehriften,  Leipzig,  1862,  pp. 
48,  83 f.,  133 f. 

(2)  The  nnme.—The  Elkesaites  are  so  named 
from  an  Aram,  formation  which  the  Gr.  tradition 
represents  as  ri\xa<rai  (Hipp.)  or  i;Xfai  (Epiph.). 
The  second  element  of  this  word  may  quite  likelj 
be  a  transliteration  of  Aram.  'D3,  '  hidden.'  The 
first  syllable,  according  to  Epiphanius,  corresponds 
to  ^'-n,  'power.'  The  name  as  a  whole  would  thus 
mean  '  hidden  power,'  and  one  may  quite  reason- 
ably believe  that  the  founder  of  tlie  sect — if,  let 
us  "say,  he  was,  like  the  Apostle  Paul  (2  Co  10'°), 
a  111.111  of  insignificant  presence — was  so  designated 
by  his  followers  ;  the  epithet  applied  to  Simon 
Magus  (Ac  8'°)  would  furnish  an  analog}'.  But 
the  Arab,  form  of  the  name  borne  by  the  founder 
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of  the  Mughtasila  (baptists  of  the  Euphrates),  viz. 
,^v,>,g,5s!l,  as  read  in  the  manuscripts  of  Kitab  at- 

Fihrist,  prechides  the  aspiration  of  the  first  letter, 
and  therefore  !»!so  the  derivation  of  yfK  from  h'n, 
'  power.'  The  Arab,  spelling,  in  fact,  seems  rather 
to  suggest  that  the  original  expression  was  '02  Vk, 
'hidden  God.'  Still,  as  the  Arab,  name  bears  no 
vowel-signs,  and  also  lacks  the  diacritical  points 
without  which  the  last  three  consonants  cannot 
be  exactly  determined,  it  may  be  pronounced  in 
various  ways,  and  its  real  meaning  may  have  been 
something  quite  ditferent.  The  conventional  form 
'  Elkesai '  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time 
in  Theodoret,  who  derived  it  from  Origen's  E\/te- 
(TotToi ;  this,  again,  is  a  variation  of  EXicecratoi,  and 
the  form  EXteiroios  gained  currency  only  through  a 
confusion  between  the  name  of  the  sect  and  the 
surname  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  "cp^Kn,  of  which 
it  is  the  regular  Gr.  transliteration  in  the  LXX. 

A  view  that  has  received  considerable  support 
is  that  the  name  '  Elkesai '  applies  to  the  sacred 
book  itself,  and  not  to  its  author  at  all.  But 
there  are  no  good  grounds  for  accepting  this 
theory,  which,  moreover,  involves  a  quite  useless 
distinction.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  there  was 
a  real  personality  behind  the  book. 

(3)  The  Book  of  Elkesai. — Tradition  affirms  that 
Elkesai  was  in  posses.sion  of  the  volume — as  a  book 
of  revelation — from  the  very  outset  of  his  career, 
but  it  gives  widely  varying  accounts  of  the  means 
by_  which  he  obtained  it.  The  Elkesaite  mission- 
aries with  whom  Origen  was  acquainted  are  said 
to  have  held  that  it  fell  down  from  heaven. 
Another  account — or  perhaps  two — was  inserted 
by  the  above-mentioned  Aicibiades  in  his  own 
copy  of  the  work,  immediately  before  the  text, 
which  began  with  the  chapter  describing  a  vision 
vouchsafed  to  Elkesai.  Hippolytus  deciphered  as 
much  of  this  inserted  note  as  he  was  able,  and 
reproduces  it  thus  : 

'  The  righteous  man  Elchasai  received  the  book  from  Sera 
[or  Serai  (?  a  city  or  '  the  Seres,'  i.e.  the  Chinese)]  in  Parthia, 
and  entrusted  it  to  one  named  Sobiai,  as  having  been  revealed 
by  an  angel  who  was  twenty-four  vxoii'ot  in  height,  six  in 
breadth,'  etc. 

On  this  we  would  remark  that  the  original  writer 
of  the  note  obviously  did  not  know  how  the  book 
had  come  into  existence,  and  that  his  fictitious 
statement  was  really  designed  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  work,  on  the  principle  that  curiosity  plays 
most  a.S8iduously  around  things  of  remote  origin  ; 
while,  again,  the  phrase  '  revealed  by  an  angel,' 
BO  far  as  regards  the  words  inrb  iyyiXov,  merely 
represents  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  Hippolytus 
himself,  who  thus  sought^— unwarrantably  and 
wrongly — to  connect  the  statement  of  Aicibiades 
with  the  vision  recorded  in  the  text  of  the  book  : 
pobably  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  the  note  were 
illegible. 
Apart  from  these  prefatory  lines,  and  a  few 

C sages  subsequently  interpolated  or  recast,  the 
k  undoubtedly  owes  its  existence  to  the  founder 
of  the  sect.  But  it  would,  of  course,  be  altogether 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  founder  delivered  no 
fresh  oracles  (commandments,  directions  about 
ritual,  predictions,  etc.)  while  engaged  in  dis- 
seminating his  teachings  and  governing  his  ad- 
herents. The  deep  veneration  accorded  to  his 
descendants  at  a  later  day  goes  to  show  that  in 
his  lifetime  he  had  acquitted  himself  among  his 
intimate  disciples  as  a  man  of  (Jod,  while  many 
features  of  his  book  point  so  clearly  to  the 
speaker's  conviction  regarding  his  Divine  call  as 
a  prophet  that  it  is  impossible  to  l)elieve  other- 
wise. Now,  if  we  examine  the  extant  passages  of 
his  work  in  the  light  of  this  idea,  and  take  into 
account  not  only  their  diction  but  also  the  diversi- 


fied character  of  their  matter,  we  come  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Book  of  Klkesai  came 
into  existence  by  some  such  process  as  subsequently 
took  place  in  the  case  of  the  Qur'an,  i.e.  by  piecing 
together  the  separate  sheets  on  which  the  pro- 
phet's utterances  had  from  time  to  time  been  tran- 
scribed. After  Elkesai's  death  his  followers  could 
fall  back  upon  the  written  record,  and  could  pro- 
mise salvation  to  all  sinners  '  as  soon  as  ye 
hearken  unto  this  book ' ;  but,  while  he  still  lived, 
he  must  assuredly  have  insisted — as  did,  of  course, 
also  his  disciples — upon  submission  to  himself  as 
Divinely  inspired.  The  theory  that  the  prophet, 
as  occasion  arose,  uttered  his  oracles,  command- 
ments, decisions,  etc.,  which  were  then  written 
down  upon  separate  sheets  and  circulated  among 
his  followers,  is  that  which  best  accords  with  the 
contents  of  the  extant  texts. 

2.  Personality  and  work  of  Elkesai. — As  regards 
the  life  and  personality  of  Elkesai,  all  that  the 
literary  tradition  tells  us  is  that  he  was  a  pro- 
duct of  Judaism,  was  regarded  as  a  righteous 
man,  and  announced  the  new  means  of  obtaining 
remission  of  sins  in  the  third  year  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan.  We  learn,  further,  that  the  Essenes  and 
Ebionites  accepted  him,  i.e.  either  the  man  him- 
self as  a  prophet,  or,  at  a  later  period,  his  dis- 
tinctive teaching.  But  the  surviving  extracts 
and  other  citations  from  the  sacred  book  give  us 
so  definite  an  impression  not  only  of  his  doctrines, 
but  also  of  his  personality  and  his  labours,  that 
we  are  able  in  many  cases  to  reconstruct  the 
attendant  circumstances  without  great  risk  of 
error. 

(1)  Doctrine  and  ritual. — Elkesai  required  his 
adherents  to  practise  circumcision,  to  observe  the 
Sabbath,  and,  in  general,  to  live  according  to  the 
Jewish  Law.  He  also  sanctioned  marriage.  It 
is  probable  that  the  prohibition  of  flesh-eating 
ascribed  to  him,  perhaps  erroneously,  by  Epi- 
phanius  extended  only  to  participation  in  the 
sacrificial  meals  of  the  heathen.  He  insisted 
strongly  on  the  practice  of  turning  towards  Jeru- 
salem m  prayer,  and  forbade  that  of  praying 
towards  the  Eastman  injunction  meant,  no  doubt, 
for  the  heathen,  and  perhaps  also  the  Essenes, 
among  his  followers.  He  heUeved  in  the  One  God 
of  Judaism  and  in  the  Last  Judgment.  He  also 
shared  the  Jewish  belief  in  various  classes  of 
angels,  and  he  identified  the  evU  angels  with  the 
stars  in  the  northern  region  of  the  sky. 

Elkesai  was  not  a  learned  man.  The  extant 
fragments  of  his  book  show  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  his  having  studied  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
He  imagined  that  he  was  proficient  in  astrology, 
and  he  had  heard  of  the  elements  of  which  the 
world  is  composed  ;  but  in  these  things  likewise 
his  knowledge  was  of  the  scantiest.  In  an  astro- 
logical passage  of  his  book  the  days  '  when  the 
moon  travels  past,  or  in  the  same  path  with  them 
[the  stars  of  the  north],'  are  designated  '  days  of 
the  dominion  of  the  evil  stars,'  on  which  accord- 
ingly no  task  should  be  begun.  One  of  these  days 
was  the  Sabbath.  But  the  third  day  was  also 
evil  :  '  when  another  three  years  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  have  elapsed  .  .  .'  war  would  break  out 
among  the  ungodly  angels  of  the  north,  and  a  con- 
vulsion of  all  ungodly  kingdoms  would  ensue.  The 
prophet  had,  of  course,  the  Roman  Empire  in  his 
mind,  and,  as  the  catastrophe  did  not  take  place, 
this  nnfulfilhjd  prediction  is  a  positive  corrobora- 
tion of  the  tradition  that  Elkesai  lived  and  taught 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Elkesaite  form  of 
religion  was  its  practice  of  baptism.  Elk&sai  pro- 
claimed that  total  immersion  of  the  body — the 
garments  being  retained — in  the  waters  of  a  river 
or  a  spring  was  the  means  whereby  the  Divine 
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remission  of  all  sin  was  to  be  appropriated.  That 
wbich  other  forms  of  reli^on  souglit  to  secure  by 
siu^riiice  on  altars  was  eiiected  here  by  the  waters 
of  baptism.  The  rite  must  be  performed  *  in  the 
name  of  the  great  and  most  high  God,'  or  [?  con- 
jectural reading]  with  adoration  of  Him  ;  and  the 
candidate  had  to  declare,  immediately  before  his 
immersion,  tliat  he  would  henceforth  abstain  from 
all  sin  and  all  improbity  in  life  and  conduct. 

Precisely  the  same  ceremonial  was  to  be  observed 
when  immersion  was  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of 
disease  and  similar  troubles,  as,  e.g.,  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  or  of  a  venomous  animal.  Those  who 
suffered  from  phthisis  and  those  who  were  possessed 
with  demons  were  ordered  to  immerse  themselves 
in  cold  water,  i.e.  in  a  river  or  a  well,  forty  times 
in  the  course  of  seven  days ;  and,  if  they  were 
unable  to  do  this  for  themselves,  the  immersion 
had  to  be  performed,  and  the  requisite  vows  uttered, 
on  their  behalf,  by  others.  This  sacramental 
bath,  as  we  interpret  it,  was  designed  to  expel  the 
demons  and  disease-spirits  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
body.  In  all  religions,  no  doubt,  certain  sacra- 
mental ceremonies,  such  as  baptism,  laying  on  of 
hands,  anointing,  communion,  are  believed  to  work 
similar  effects  on  the  bodily  condition,  but  among 
the  Elkesaites  the  belief  was  an  officially  formu- 
lated doctrine.  One  of  their  formularies  for 
immersion  survives  in  full.  But,  as  it  contains  a 
reference  to  '  this  book,'  i.e.  the  Book  of  Elkesai, 
and  also  gives  the  series  of  the  Elkesai te  '  witnesses 
to  the  oath '  (see  below)  in  a  later  transcript  dating 
from  a  time  when  the  Greek  translation  was  about 
to  appear,  the  rubric  in  question  has  not  come 
down  to  us  in  its  original  form. 

We  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  use  of  the  sacrament 
set  forth  in  this  fragment  was  not  appointed  by  Elkesai  himself 
and  first  arose  in  the  community  at  a  later  date  (see  2  K  5^^). 

Elkesai  must  have  instituted  still  another  sacra- 
mental ceremony — of  which,  however,  we  hear 
only  indirectly  (see  below) — viz.  a  communion  with 
bread  and  salt.  A  ceremony  of  this  kind,  designed 
to  ratify  a  covenant,  was  known  among  the  Jews 
(cf.  Lv  2",  Nu  18i»,  2  Ch  13") ;  it  betokened 
fellowship  at  the  same  table,  and  thus  expressed 
a  solidarity  of  life  or  interest  amongst  the  parties. 
In  the  Elkesaite  celebrations,  however,  the  bread 
and  salt  must  have  been  credited  with  magical 
virtues — beneficent  in  their  nature,  of  course,  yet 
capable  of  producing  the  opposite  effects  in  the 
case  of  faithless  or  otherwise  unworthy  participants, 

i'nst  as  is  said  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
Eucharist  (1  Co  !!'»'•).  The  precise  nature  of  the 
beneficent  effects  in  the  case  before  us  remains 
unknown  ;  the  Contestatio  lacobi  (in  the  [pseudo-] 
Clementine  Homilies),  cap.  4,  reads  like  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  Elkesaite  practice. 

(2)  The  'witnesses  to  the  oath.'— Tho  Elkesaite 
practice  of  invoking  the  elements  as  witnesses  of 
the  baptismal  vow  presupposes  the  belief  that  the 
saving  effects  of  sacramental  rites  might  be  changed 
into  the  opposite  effects;  it  was  supposed  that 
they  would  prove  fatal  to  those  who  took  the  oath 
falsely.  Elkesai  enjoined  that  such  an  invocation 
shoulc^  be  made  at  the  ceremonial  bathings,  the 
elements  being  called  to  witness  the  vow  of  a  holy 
and  upright  life  that  had  to  be  uttered,  before 
immersion,  by  &I1  desirous  of  securing  the  promised 
boon. 

With  the  ceremonial  elements  (bread  and  salt) 
he  here  associated  those  of  the  cosmos,  to  which 
mankind  must  likewise  look  as  the  source  not  only 
of  blessing  but  also  of  the  worst  of  evils.  Elkesai 
knew  of  the  pentad  of  elements — earth,  water,  fire, 
air,  and  eether,  as  enumerated  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Greek  schools  from  Aristotle's  day.  In  his 
ignorance,  however,  he  substituted  for  'air'  its 
most  palpable  manifestation,  viz.  wind,  or  the 


winds.  'Earth,'  again,  he  interpreted  as  'the 
earth,'  and  maintained  accordingly  that  the  heaven 
likewise  should  have  a  place  among  the  elements ; 
wliile,  to  balance  this  addition,  he  rejected  lire, 
which,  from  its  association  with  sacrifice,  he  was 
unwilling  to  admit  into  his  scheme.  The  cere- 
monial and  cosmic  elements,  as  thus  elucidated, 
formed  the  series  of  the  '  seven  witnesses '  to  which 
the  Elkesaites  made  appeal  when  thej  performed 
the  rite  of  immersion.  The  underlying  idea,  as 
we  may  surmise,  was  that  those  who  ditl  not  keep 
their  vow  became  liable  to  all  the  evils  which  these 
elements  might  produce.  Hence,  if  an  Elkesaite 
fell  again  into  sin,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
moment  tliat  he  should  repeat  the  ceremony  with- 
out delay. 

(3)  Personality  of  Elkesai. — The  baptism  of 
Elkesai  alike  in  its  object — the  remission  of  sins — 
and  its  preliminary  condition — the  pledge  of  a 
changed  life — reminds  us  of  the  mission  of  John 
the  Baptist.  But  there  was  little  in  common 
between  the  two  men.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  his  career,  Elkesai,  like  John, 
believed  in  an  impending  convulsion  which  would 
dissolve  the  existing  world-order.  But  tradition 
furnishes  no  ground  for  believing  that  he  expressly 
set  before  liimself  the  task  of  preaching  repentance 
to  his  own  people  and  arousing  their  conscience. 
The  general  tone  of  his  admonitions  (as,  e.g.,  when 
he  gives  a  reason  why  fire  should  not  be  trusted, 
and  why  water  is  better)  scarcely  suggests  the 
impassioned  propagandist.  With  perfect  composure 
of  spirit  he  enjoins  that  proselytes — his  converts 
from  heathendom  had  first  of  all  to  embrace 
Judaism — shall  not  be  baptized  on  the  Sabbath, 
He  looked  for  success  not  to  some  sudden  thrill 
of  emotion  which  predictions  of  woe  would  excite 
among  the  people,  but  to  the  approval  which  those 
who  believed  in  a  Divine  retribution  would  accord 
to  his  teaching.  He  thus  counted  upon  the  con- 
vincing power  with  which  his  declarations  and 
arguments,  instinct  as  they  were  with  the  note  of 
assurance,  would  impress  all  who  were  prepared  to 
listen  to  tliem  with  a  serious  mind.  As  one  -who 
received  revelations,  he  musthave  been  an '  ecstatic,' 
but  he  was  no  less  a  man  of  practical  judgment, 
with  a  clear  eye  for  ways  and  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  Elkesai  did  not  lack  that 
inner  experience  which  forms  the  dynamic  of  all 
outstanding  personalities  in  the  religious  sphere. 
We  have  an  evidence  of  this  in  his  secret  watch- 
word, which,  it  is  true,  he  communicated  to  his 
disciples  for  use  in  their  prayers,  though  in  the 
wholly  unintelligible  form  obtained  by  reversing  the 
soun(k  of  each  several  word.  The  proper  form  of 
the  saying  was  k3t  wt  dv3  jwSy  i.idd  k:x,  i.e.  'I 
am  a  witness  over  you  in  the  day  of  the  Great 
Judgment'  He  thus  cherished  the  expectation 
that  at  the  Last  Day  his  personal  testimony  would 
be  accepted  as  decisive  before  the  great  tribunal — 
an  idea  which  reveals  the  intensity  of  his  religious 
conviction. 

(4)  His  converts  and  followers. — The  prophet 
found  disciples  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also 
among  the  heathen  wliom  the  Jews  called  '  God- 
fearing' [ipopoifieyoi  Tby  Sedv).  He  laid  upon  his 
heathen  converts  the  obligations  of  circumcision. 
Sabbath-keeping,  turning  towards  Jerusalem  in 
prayer,  and  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  pagan 
sacrifices.  When,  after  having  given  him  their 
allegiance,  they  were  tempted  by  their  relatives  to 
return  again  to  the  sacrificial  feasts,  he  cautioned 
them  kindly  with  the  words,  'Children,  go  not 
unto  the  gleam  of  fire,  but  follow  rather  the  voice 
of  water.' 

(a)  The  baptized.— tliere  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Elkesai  at  first  directed  his  attention  mainly 
to  the  '  God-fearing,'  or,  at  least,  that  he  drew  tho 
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majority  of  his  followers  from  their  ranks.  This 
seems  to  be  implied  by  the  concluding  words  of 
the  lines  prefixed  to  the  copy  of  his  book  used  by 
Hippolytus :  words  to  the  effect  that  the  author 
had  entrusted  the  work,  as  a  revelation,  to  a 
certain  '  Sobiai.'  Now,  this  name  (2o^ia()  is — apart 
from  the  terminal  vowel,  which  is  wanting — an 
exact  transliteration  of  the  Aram,  s'bi'aij/a,  which 
is  the  passive  participle  of  a  verb  signifying  '  to 
stain,'  'to  wash,'  and  also  'to  bathe';  and,  as  a 
definite  plural,  it  would  in  this  case  mean  '  the 
bathed,'  'the  baptized.'  This  term,  then,  as 
found  in  the  prefatory  note  regarding  the  book, 
i.e.  regarding  its  actual  contents,  the  utterances 
of  Elkesai  himself,  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
that  his  earliest  adherents  were  not  of  Jewish  race, 
but  heathens  who  had  submitted  to  the  proselyte 
baptism  of  Judaism  only  in  order  to  secure  the 
salvation  proclaimed  by  him.  His  injunction 
against  baptizing  proselytes  on  the  Sabbath  proves 
beyond  question,  indeed,  that  he  not  seldom  gained 
accessions  from  the  ranks  of  heathenism. 

(6)  TKe  Essenes. — Among  the  Jews  tlie  sect  of 
the  Essenes  (j.v.)  accepted  the  teaching  of  Elkesai. 
From  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war  this  group  of 
zealous  baptists  had  settled  in  the  district  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  had  opportunity  to 
follow  their  practice  of  ritual  bathing  in  streams 
and  wells.  Elkesai's  teaching  was  in  many  points 
akin  to  their  own.  Burnt-offerings  had  already 
been  discarded  by  their  fathers,  even  while  the 
altars  of  the  true  God  were  still  burning  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  likely  enough,  too,  that  a  belief 
in  astral  deities  would  prevail  in  a  community 
which  worshipped  the  sun  at  his  rising.  Whether 
the  Essenes  abandoned  that  worship  in  compliance 
with  Elkesai's  general  injunction  against  turning 
to  the  East  in  prayer,  we  do  not  know.  That  in 
their  other  prayers  they  observed  the  qibla  towards 
Jerusalem  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  dedicated  offerings 
to  the  Temple.'  Nevertheless,  they  must  have  in 
gome  degree  maintained  their  distinctive  character 
and  their  separate  existence  as  a  community,  else 
Epiphanius  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  remnant 
of  their  adherents  in  his  day  as  a  definite  group 
among  the  Elkesaites. 

(c)  The  Jewish  Christians. — The  teaching  of 
Elkesai  found  an  open  door  also  among  the 
Jewish-Christian  communities  whose  language 
was  Aramaic.  Amongst  these — the  existing  re- 
presentatives of  the  earliest  churches  founded  by 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  and  their  associates — the 
recollection  of  the  baptism  preached  by  the  fore- 
runner of  Jesus  would  still  be  of  some  influence ; 
and,  moreover,  their  long-protracted  waiting  for 
the  Saviour's  return  from  heaven,  as  well  as  their 
disappointment  that  one  '  sign  of  the  time '  after 
another  had  proved  abortive,  must  inevitably  have 
tended  to  predispose  them  to  welcome  a  new 
revelation.  With  a  view  to  winning  their  whole- 
hearted allegiance,  Elkesai  circulated  among  them 
a  document  in  which  he  related  how  there  had 
appeared  to  him  two  figures  of  monstrous  size,  a 
male  and  a  female,  facing  each  other  like  a  pair  of 
statues  ;  the  male  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  female 
■was  the  Holy  Spirit.'  In  order  to  gain  credence 
for  this  story,  he  averred  that  the  figures — of  equal 
magnitude — stood  between  two  mountains,  and 
that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  their 
dimensions :  they  were  twenty-four  axoivoi  higli 
(ninety-six  Roman  miles),  etc.  He  also  took  care 
to  represent  the  vision  as  a  token  of  God's  approval 
of  himself  and  his  work,  stating  that  these  beings 

'  Jo«.  Ant.  iviii.  i.  6. 

2  We  must  remember  that  the  Semitic  mind  qaite  naturally 
represented  the  Holy  Spirit  as  female,  the  Semitic  equivalenta 
of  'gpirit'  beini  leminine. 


are  invisible  to  man,  and  had  manifested  them- 
selves to  him  only  by  way  of  exception.  The  story 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  religious  notions  of 
these  Jewish  Christians.  The  '  Gospel '  of  the 
Nazareeans  in  Beroea,  according  to  Origen  and 
Jerome,  contained  a  reputed  saying  of  Jesus  in 
these  words :  '  My  mother,  the  Holy  Spirit,  took 
me  by  one  of  my  hairs,  and  conveyed  me  to  the  top 
of  the  lofty  mount  Tabor.'  In  any  case  the  impos- 
ture— we  can  call  it  nothing  else — was  successful. 
Epiphanius  asserts  that  the  Ebionites  and  the 
'  Nasoroeans,'  like  the  Essenes  and  the  '  Nazara;ans,' 
were  imposed  upon  by  the  heresy  of  Elkesai,  and, 
while  this  statement  does  not  apply  to  all  Nazarenes 
or  Jewish  Christians,  we  can  quite  well  believe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pre-Catholio 
Christians  of  Syria,  and  especially  those  occupying 
the  district  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan — probably  it 
was  the  latter  only  who  as  yet  called  themselves 
'Ebyontm,  'the  poor' — yielded  their  allegiance  to 
Elkesai.  In  a  later  age  the  Catholic  Christianity 
of  the  East  surrendered  in  similar  fashion  to  Islam, 
and  with  less  excuse.     Cf.  art.  Ebionism. 

(5)  The  prestimptive  close  of  Elkesai's  career. — 
Elkesai  had  thus  become  the  hierarch  of  a  con- 
fraternity which,  if  it  did  not  count  its  members 
by  tens  of  thousands,  had  nevertheless  a  consider- 
able influence,  and  enjoyed  a  fairly  wide  expansion. 
Presently  he  liad,  of  course,  to  deal  with  tne  cares 
and  troubles  incident  to  a  position  like  his.  The 
members  of  his  communities  came  to  him  with 
their  grievances.  As  Jews,  they  were  subject  to 
the  tyranny  and  chicanery  of  special  taxation  ;  as 
inonotheists,  who  would  not  bow  to  the  gods  of 
the  State  or  the  statues  of  the  Emperor,  they  were 
exposed  to  persecution  of  all  sorts.  Elkesai,  willing 
to  save  them  from  the  worst  possibilities  of  these 
oppressions,  issued  a  further  document  to  his  faith- 
ful followers,  permitting  them  in  the  last  resort  to 
deny  their  faith  with  the  lips,  while  still  loyal  to 
it  in  their  hearts.  So  long  as  they  withheld  their 
inward  assent,  it  was  no  sin,  in  times  of  persecution, 
to  worship  idols,  to  take  part  in  the  sacrificial 
meals  associated  with  such  worship,  and,  in  short, 
to  renounce  their  religion  in  words.  Elkesai 
vindicated  this  policy  by  adducing  the  example  of 
a  Jewish  priest  called  Phinehas.  who,  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity — under  King  Darius  in  Susa 
— was  saved  from  death  by  an  act  of  homage  to 
Artemis. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  a  case 
where  a  religious  leader  of  strongly  self-reliant 
character  granted  to  others  an  indulgence  which 
promised  no  personal  advantage  to  himself,  we 
cannot  but  see  in  the  action  a  certain  humane  con- 
sideration and  a  high  degree  of  tolerant  kindliness. 
But  leniency  in  religious  things  is  not  what  we 
look  to  find  in  the  founder  of  a  sect — not,  at  least, 
untU  the  closing  stages  of  his  career,  wlign  the 
fires  of  enthusiasm  are  quenched  and  the  mind  has 
attained  to  peace.  We  may  thus  venture  to 
surmise  that  this  dispensation  was  Elkesai's  last 
proclamation — the  message  of  a  man  no  longer 
young,  whose  sole  remaining  wish  was  to  prove  an 
attentive  shepherd  to  his  flocks,  and  leave  among 
them  a  legacy  of  gracious  memory.  Are  his  people 
persecuted  ?  Be  it  so ;  let  them  hoodwink  the 
ungodly,  and  the  devil.  In  the  great  Day  of 
Judgment  it  is  their  leader's  testimony  that  will 
count.  He,  Elkesai,  will  then  bear  witness,  on 
behalf  of  his  faithful  ones,  that  their  denial  was 
but  make-believe,  not  the  expression  of  their 
inmost  thought.  It  must  have  been  in  some  such 
frame  of  mind  and  with  some  such  conviction  that 
he  issued  his  permission  to  deny  their  faith. 

It  is  probable  that  this  dispensation  in  it«  original  form  in- 
cluded an  instruction  which  Hippolytus  wrongly  interprets  as 
referring  to  the  whole  boolt.    The  instruction  is  in  these  words  : 
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*  Rtad  not  thl*  ditooane  before  all  penona,  and  guard  theae 
pteorpU  carefully  ;  for  not  all  men  are  trustworthy,  nor  are  all 
women  upriifht.'  The  phrase  '  all  ptrsons,"  aa  wo  think,  was 
meant  to  be  restricted  to  the  Elkisaite  fellowship  ;  since,  if  it 
be  taken  unconditionally,  the  reminder  that '  not  all  arc  trust- 
worthy or  upright '  would  be  a  pointless  truism.  The  message 
which  tlius  sanctioned,  under  special  pressure,  a  feigned  denial 
of  the  faith  was  intended  only  for  those  members  of  the  sect 
whose  loyalty  and  uprightneas  were  beyond  question.  To  have 
delivered  it  to  all  the  members  without  discrimination  would 
liave  been  to  risk  such  a  misapplication  as  might  in  no  long 
time  have  brought  Elkesai's  whole  lite-work  to  nought. 

The  ailence  of  tradition  as  to  the  close  of 
Elkesai's  life  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  ho 
lied  a  natural  death.  We  cannot  so  much  as  guess 
when  he  died,  nor  would  it  be  of  any  great  moment 
even  if  we  knew  the  exact  date.  SuHice  it  to  know 
that  he  ended  his  days  witli  his  faith  unperplexed, 
and  at  i)eace  with  liis  followers,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  veneration  accorded  to  him 
as  a  religious  leader  was  still  maintained  towards 
his  descendants.  The  form  of  religion  associated 
with  his  name  continued  to  flourish  for  centuries 
after  his  death. 

3.  Elkesaism  after  the  death  of  its  founder. — (1) 
The  translation,  of  the  sacred  book. — We  have 
already  seen  how  the  separate  sheets  issued  by 
Elkesai,  so  far  as  they  could  be  recovered,  were 
gathered  together  to  form  a  book.  Now,  at  that 
period  many  people  in  the  larger  towns  of  Syria 
understood  and  spoke  Greek  as  well  as  Aramaic, 
and  in  this  way  the  teaching  of  Elkesai  must  have 
become  known  also  to  Syrians  who  spoke  Greek 
only.  Among  these,  i.e.  in  the  more  cultured 
circles  of  the  cities,  it  found  friends  and  adherents, 
who  at  length  began  to  express  a  desire  for  a  Greek 
rendering  of  the  highly-revered  document. 

The  Greek  version  of  the  Book  of  Elkesai,  as 
Epiphanius  records,  enumerated  the  seven  witnesses 
to  the  oath  in  two  diverse  forms.  The  series  given 
in  the  surviving  directions  for  immersion  we 
recognize  as  the  later.  In  this  list,  owing  to  the 
twofold  meaning  of  the  Semitic  word  nn,  we  find 
'spirits,'  and  even  'holy  spirits,'  instead  of  'the 
winds';  for  'the  aether  we  have  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  angels,  '  the  angels  of  prayer,'  who  receive 
the  prayers  of  men  and  convey  them  to  the  throne 
of  God — a  Jewish  as  well  as  a  Christian  belief. 
Instead  of  'bread,'  again,  we  have  '  the  oil,'  which 
may  have  been  meant  to  suggest  a  sacrament  of 
wnction,  but  probably  denotes  here — together  with 
the  salt— simply  the  material  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  nearly  all  foods,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
Elkesaites  amongst  whom  these  changes  had  been 
effected  were  not  aware  that  tlie  series  of  witnesses 
ought  to  include  only  cosmical  and  ceremonial 
elements,  and  did  not  know  what  the  practice  of 
invoking  them  had  originally  signified.  '  Holy 
spirits '  and  '  angels  of  prayer '  are  not  elements,  nor 
are  they  the  sort  of  beings  who  would  wreak  injury 
on  perjured  souls.  Hence  the  fact  that  Epiphanius, 
in  the  other  passage  which  dealt  specially  with  the 
seven  witnesses,  and  which  has  not  survived,  still 
found  the  original  designations— the  winds,  the 
tether,  the  bread — need  not  surprise  us :  it  can 
mean  only  that  the  translator  felt  what  was  there 
said  about  these  things  to  be  quite  inapplicable  to 
holy  spirits,  angels,  and  oil. 

(2)  Progress  among  Greek-speaking  Jewish  Chris- 
tians.—The  Elkesaite  faith,  thus  equipped  with 
the  Greek  version  of  its  sacred  book,  exercised  an 
influence  also  in  certain  circles  which  did  not  accept 
it  fully,  and  this  influence  was  by  no  weans  slight. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Greek-speaking 
Jewish  Christians  of  Syria  felt  attracted  by  the 
strange  work,  and  appropriated  many  things- 
ideas  as  well  as  practices— they  found  in  it.  Now, 
Epiphanius  possessed  a  volume  which,  as  he  sup- 
posed, contained  the  teachings  of  a  (certain  '  Ebion  ' 
— it  was,  of  course,  simply  an  Ebionitc  work— and 


from  which  ho  quoted  a  commandment  requiring 
tliat  after  cohabitation  a  man  shall  bathe  '  often, 
and  in  his  clothes,'  as  also  a  prescription  for  sick 
jieople  and  those  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  venoraoos 
animal,  directing  them  to  bathe  in  water  and  invoke 
four  pairs  of  names,  these  Injing  compiled  from  the 
two  lists  of  the  seven  Elkesaite  '  witnesses '  {ITair. 
XXX.  2.  17,  pp.  126  A,  B,  141  B). 

(3)  The  Elkesaite  mission  to  the  West. — About 
the  year  220  of  our  era  a  gioup  of  Elkesaites  in  the 
Syrian  littoral  who  possessed  the  Greek  version 
of  their  sacred  book  were  of  a  spirit  so  vigorous 
and  enterprising  that  they  sought  scope  for  it  in 
an  attempt  to  propagate  their  doctrines  in  other 
parts  of  the  Koman  Empire.  They  proposed  to 
send  missionaries  to  the  West,  and  that  these 
should  appeal  to  the  Catholic  Churches  and  show 
their  book  to  the  members,  asking  them  to  hearken 
to  its  message  and  assent  to  it,  and  should  then, 
on  condition  of  their  doing  this,  invite  them  to 
undergo  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Upon 
one  chapter  of  the  book  in  particular  they  placed 
no  small  reliance,  as  it  seemed  to  be  precisely  of 
such  a  character  as  would  dispose  the  Christians 
to  look  favourably  on  the  book  as  a  whole.  This 
was  the  Christological  section,  which  probaljy  does 
not  go  further  back  than  the  Greek  version,  and 
whicn  contained  the  doctrine  that  '  Christ '  had 
appeared  often  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history. 

Epiphanius  confesses  that  he  did  not  fully  understand  the 
pa8sa};e  in  question,  and  that,  in  particular,  he  could  not  make 
out  whether  the  Christ  spoken  of  was  the  Lord  .Jesus  or  another. 
Finally,  or  rather  by  way  of  supplement,  in  Z?aT.  liii.  he  adds 
a  short  note  connecting — on  quite  fallacious  grounds — the 
figment  of  the  two  gi}?antic  forms  with  a  certain  doctrine  of 
Jewish-Christian  gnosis,  according  to  which  Christ  was  the 
Adam  created  in  Paradise,  and  in  his  several  advents  simply 
assumed  for  the  thne  the  body  of  Adam.  1  Iipi>oIytus,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  explicitly  that  the  Elkesaite  Christology  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  P>"thagorean  idea  of  transmigration,  and  actually 
quotes  m  this  connexion  a  word  djufraf^i^eaOat)  associated  with 
that  doctrine.  But,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  the  Christological 
teaching  of  the  Elkesaites  Christ  was  said  to  have  l>een  *  Ijorn  of 
the  Virgin  this  time,'  we  feel  tliat  he  is  supplementing  from  hia 
own  creed  ;  for,  had  this  been  expressly  stated  in  the  document, 
Epiphanius  could  scarcely  have  had  any  duljiety  in  the  matter, 
but  would  have  known  that  by  *  Christ  *  the  i^kesaitea  meant 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

From  the  remaining  data  of  the  two  heresio- 
logists,  so  far  as  they  agree,  we  infer  that  the  later 
Elkesaite  Christology  was  somewhat  as  follows : 
Christ  is  a  higher  being  ;  was  fashioned  in  Paradise 
as  Adam,  and  since  then  has  been  bom — not 
merely  once,  as  now,  but  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  previous  ages — in  various  personalities  as  a  man 
like  other  men,  or  has  appeared  as  a  phantom.  It 
is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that  in  the  fragment  under 
consideration  it  was  implied  that  not  only  Jesus, 
but  also  Elke.sai,  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Christ, 
and,  indeed,  that  the  latest  and  most  notable 
manifestation  of  the  great  being  was  none  other 
than  Elkesai,  not  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Now  Elkesai 
himself  cannot  have  believed  this,  as  he  had  made 
it  known  that  the  Son  of  God  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  form  of  enormous  proportions  ;  and  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  this  fact  was  overlooked  by  the 
later  generation  of  his  adherents.  The  Christo- 
logical section,  as  the  present  writer  thinks,  first 
saw  the  light  at  the  time  when  the  Elkesaites — in 
Apameia  or  elsewhere — ^were  preparing  copies  of 
tlieir  book  for  their  Western  mission.  The  period 
and. the  locality  both  tended  to  favour  the  delusion 
tliat  the  Catholic  communities  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  Christology.  It  seems  to  have  been  at 
tliLS  time  also  that  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
directions  for  the  sin-purging  rite  of  immersion, 
the  formula  '  in  the  name  of  the  great  and  most 
high  God  '  being  supplemented  by  the  words  '  and 
in  the  name  of  his  son,  the  Great  King.'  The 
smaller  interpolation  was  meant,  of  course,  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  larger. 
The  apostles  of  the  Elkesaite  faith,   thus  fur- 
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nished  with  a  revised  edition  of  tlieir  book,  then 
set  fortli  to  the  conquest  of  Catholic  Christendom. 
Origen,  in  a  discourse  directed  against  them,  says 
that  they  ventured  to  approach  '  the  Churches.' 
But  they  were  quite  unable  to  win  a  firm  footing 
anywhere.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  as  tlie 
enterprise  rested  upon  a  wholly  defective  appre- 
hension of  the  doctrines,  the  rites,  and  the  general 
conditions  of  the  Catholic  world. 

Our  further  knowledge  of  the  undertaking  is 
restricted  to  the  eflbrts  of  Alcibiades,  a  citizen  of 
the  important  town  of  Apameia  on  the  Orontes, 
who  directed  the  Elkesaite  mission  in  Rome.  He 
found  the  Roman  Church  in  a  condition  that 
seemed  altogether  favourable  to  his  designs,  and 
he  determined  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  fact. 
Bishop  Callistus  (A.D.  217-222)  had  shown  himself 
unwilling  to  exclude  sinners  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  even  for  sins  of  the  flesh,  the  usual 
penalty  of  which  had  been  excommunication.  It 
was  a.s.«erted  by  his  opponents  that  this  leniency 
had  caused  the  prevalence  of  precisely  that  kind  of 
sins ;  but  Callistus  maintained  that  Christ  for- 
gave all  whose  intentions  were  good,  and  so  would 
he  forgive  all.  The  learned  Hippolytns,  who  is 
our  informant  here,  and  who  was  chosen  bishop  by 
the  dissatisfied  party,  deplores  that  the  sinners  were 
now  arrogatin"  to  themselves  the  name  '  Catholic 
Church ' ;  he  also  states  that  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  second  baptism  was  first  made  in  the  time 
of  Callistus  {Philosopfimcmena,  ix.  8,  p.  290  f.). 

The  circumstances  thus  noted  by  Hippolytns  find 
a  striking  echo  in  two  of  his  quotations  from  the 
Greek  book  of  Elkesai — the  only  passages  with 
which  we  have  not  yet  dealt.     They  are  as  follows : 

'  My  children  I  if  one  has  lain  with  any  kind  of  beast,  or  with 
a  male,  or  with  bia  sister,  or  his  daughter,  or  has  committed 
adultery  or  fornication,  and  desireth  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  so 
let  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  hearkened  to  this  t>ook,  be  baptized 
the  second  time  in  the  name  of  the  great  and  most  hij^li  God, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  .Son  the  great  king,  and  purify  find 
deaiue  himself,  and  take  to  witness  the  seven  witnesses  recorded 
io  this  book  :  the  heaven  and  the  water  and  the  holy  spirits  and 
the  angels  of  prayer  and  the  oil  and  the  salt  and  the  earth.' 

*  Again  I  say,  O  adulterers  and  adulteresses  and  false  prophets 
[<.«.  heretical  teachers],  if  ye  will  be  converted,  that  thereby 
your  sins  may  be  forgiven,  so  ye  likewise  shall  have  peace  and  a 
portion  with  the  just,  as  soon  as  ye  have  hearkened  to  this  book 
and  are  baptized  the  second  time!  in  your  clothes '  (Philos.  ix.  10, 
p.  294  f.). 

Here  we  recognize  at  a  glance  the  hand  of  the 
reviser  :  the  reference  to  'this  book,'  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  God  added  to  that  of  the  most  high 
God,  the  list  of  witnesses  in  its  later  form.  But 
we  also  note,  as  something  altogether  new,  the 
passive  use  of  '  baptize ' ;  the  sinner  is  to  '  let  him- 
self be  baptized,'  or  '  be  baptized,'  and,  moreover, 
'for  the  second  time.'  We  cannot  well  imagine 
that  the  latter  changes  in  the  two  texts  had  been 
made  in  Syria  in  anticipation  of  the  projected  mis- 
sion to  the  Christians  of  the  West.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  quite  incredible  that  any  missionary  religion 
would  from  the  outset  entertain  the  thought  of 
finding  its  converts  in  a  class  of  persons  that  could 
only  cover  it  with  odium.  For  another,  it  is  certain 
that  the  text  used  by  Epiphanius  either  did  not 
contain  these  particular  directions  for  the  sin- 
cancelling  ablation  at  all,  or,  at  least,  did  not 
contain  them  in  the  form  which  Hinpoiytus  found 
in  the  copy  originally  belonging  to  Alcibiades — the 
form,  that  is  to  say,  providing  expressly  for  sinners 
usually  regarded  asot  the  grossest  type,  and  contain- 
ing the  summons  to  the  .second  baptism.  Neither 
of  these  featurescould  have  escaped  ICpiphanius,  nor 
would  he  have  failed  to  denounce  them.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  two  passages — or,  so  far  as  regards  the 
first,  its  extent  version — must  have  been  composed 
by  Alcibiades  himself,  after  he  had  made  approaches 
to  the  dominant  party,  the  Callistians.  He  atl- 
dresses  the  Christians  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  their  own  teachers,  viz.  as  'children'  (a  form 


which,  it  is  true,  had  been  used  also  by  Elkesai), 
seeking  thus  to  coax  them  to  his  side,  and  keep 
them  there  ;  for  he  had  but  one  end  in  view — the 
formation  among  them  of  a  community  that  should 
hold  the  Book  of  Elkesai  in  reverence.  The  idea 
of  the  second  baptism  must  have  struck  him  as  full 
of  promise  for  his  purposes ;  and  so,  with  a  view  to 
its  adoption,  he  composed  the  two  verses  quoted 
above,  containing  respectively  the  ritual  for  gross 
sinners  and  the  invitation  or  summons  to  the  second 
baptism.  For  the  former  he  found  a  pattern  in 
Elkesai's  prescription  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and 
the  style  of  the  original  is  cleverly  imitated  m  the 
successive  '  or  .  .  .  or  .  .  .' of  the  interpolation. 

But  it  was  all  a  beating  of  the  air  :  these  accom- 
modations to  Roman  Christianity  were  of  no  avail. 
Under  Bishop  Callistus,  sinners  were  sure  of  leni- 
ence and  remission  without  exorbitant  penances, 
and  this,  moreover,  within  the  pale  of  their  ances- 
tral Church  ;  what  further  end  could  be  served  by 
their  becoming  Elkesaites? 

The  sole  remaining  expedient  of  the  Syrian 
missionaries  was  to  make  a  prodigy  of  the  Book 
of  Elkesai,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  them- 
selves no  longer  fully  understood.  It  is  possible 
that  some  inexperienced  or  uneducated  or  unintel- 
ligent Christians  were  drawn  to  them  by  a  liking 
for  the  occult  and  the  fantastic,  and  here  and  there 
formed  a  little  Elkesaite  group.  But  any  such 
community  must  have  been  short-lived,  for  there 
was  no  practical  interest  to  bind  the  members 
together.  In  short,  the  result  of  the  Elkesaite 
propaganda  in  Catholic  Christianity  was  such  that 
Eusebius  could  speak  of  the  movement  as  having 
arisen,  and  then  presently  died  away. 

(4)  Later  fortunes  of  the  sect  in  the  East. — In 
those  parts  of  Syria  where  Catholic  Christianity 
supplanted  Jewish  Christianity  Elkesaism  gradu- 
ally dwindled  away,  and  in  the  Hellenized  section 
of  the  inhabitants  it  became  completely  extinct. 
But  in  that  district  of  the  country  which  lay  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  highways,  and  in  which  it 
won  its  earliest  victories — among  a  population 
speaking  Aramaic  exclusively — it  stood  its  giound, 
and  even  made  a  further  advance. 

(a)  The  Sampsceans. — Before  Epiphanius  left 
Palestine  (A.D.  367),  he  heard  of  a  sect  living  in  the 
country  eastwards  from  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  viz.  the  Sampsaeans  (Sampsenes,  Sampsites), 
who  believed  in  one  God,  and  worshipped  Him  by 
ablutions.  They  held  that  life  arose  from  water. 
They  vaunted  Elkesai  as  their  teacher,  and  in  their 
midst  lived  two  women,  sisters,  who  were  descended 
from  him.  The  members  were  accustomed  to  Iwnd 
the  knee  to  these  women,  and  even  to  follow  behind 
them  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  spittle  and 
the  dust  from  their  feet,  preserving  these  in  cap- 
sules, which  they  carried  as  amulets.  In  most 
matters  of  creed  and  ritual  they  were  at  one  with 
Judaism;  nevertheless  they  were  not  Jews.  Their 
distinguishing  peculiarity  was  their  reverence  for 
the  Book  of  Elkesai,  and  they  did  not  own  the 
authority  of  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament. 
Incorporated  with  them  were  the  Ebionites,  the 
Nasorseans,  the  Nazara-ans,  and  the  Ossaeans. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  Epiphanius  states 
that  the  last-named  sect,  i.e.  the  Essenes,  had 
'now'  renounced  Judaism,  and  no  longer  lived  in 
the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from  these  data 
is  that  the  Elkesaites  had  given  uj)  that  particular 
feature  of  Judaism  which  formed  at  once  a  bond  of 
union  and  a  principle  of  isolation  for  the  Jewish 
people,  i.e.  their  observance  of  legal  purity  in  food 
and  drink,  and  their  conseiiuent  refusal  to  eat  with 
the  lieathen.  Now  the  coincidence  of  this  defection 
with  the  occurrence  of  a  new  name  of  a  decidedly 
heathen  cast  forms  a  sufficient  ground  for  thinking 
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it  probable  tliat  a  i^roup  of  Syrians  of  non-Jewish 
race  had  united  willi  tlie  Elkcsaite  baptisUi,  and 
accepted  their  sacred  book,  but  did  not  observe 
the  Jewisli  rejjulations  about  food.  The  name 
•  SampsGcans,'  if  we  may  trust  the  accuracy  of  its 
traditional  form,  means  '  the  sunny  ones,'  or  '  the 
sunlike,'  not  '  sun -worshippers '  or  the  like.  It 
prompts  the  conjecture  that  the  '  Sarapsajans '  were 
really  a  family,  and  indeed  one  of  high  standing. 
They  would  seem  likewise  to  have  been  well-to-do, 
perhaps  also  on  a  good  footing  with  the  civil 
authorities,  and  on  these  grounds  to  have  rapidly 
risen  to  great  influence  in  the  Elkesaite  fellowship. 
The  two  great-granddaughters  of  the  prophet  will- 
ingly accepted  their  obeisance,  while  the  Elkesaites 
by  birth  did  not  refrain  from  sitting  with  their  new 
associates  at  meals  ;  and  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter  that  the  former  discarded  the  Jewish  laws 
regarding  food,  and  thus  broke  away  from  the  com- 
munity to  which  they — as  a  somewhat  unacceptable 
party,  it  b  true — had  hitherto  belonged.  Socially, 
therefore,  the  older  group  may  be  said  to  have 
united  with  the  newer,  ratlier  than  the  newer  with 
the  older,  and  this  circumstance  took  effect  also 
upon  the  nomenclature.  The  Sampsseans  did  not 
surrender  tlieir  high-sounding  name.  They  were 
the  most  eminent  section  of  the  order ;  they 
became  its  leading  group,  and,  when  outsiders 
occasionally  spoke  of  the  whole  community  as  the 
'sun-like  ones,'  the  older  Elkesaites  actually  felt 
flattered,  and,  indeed,  soon  began  to  apply  the 
new  name  to  themselves. 

The  Elkesaite  baptists  may  have  maintained  for 
centuries  their  tranquil  existence  in  the  little- 
visited  district  watered  by  the  Eastern  tributaries 
of  the  Jordan,  but  the  voice  of  tradition  is  hence- 
forth silent  with  regard  to  them. 

(6)  The  Miigktasila. — The  name  of  Elkesai — but 
only  the  name — crops  out  once  more  in  an  ethno- 
graphic note  in  the  Kitah  al-Fihrist  by  Ibn  Abi 
Ja'qflb  al-Nadim  (ed.  Fliigel,  Leipzig,  1871-72,  p. 
340).  Tlie  note  refers  to  a  religious  community 
whose  adherents  inhabited  the  wide-spreading 
swampy  region  traversed  by  the  Euphrates  in  its 
lower  course,  and  were  locally  known  to  tlie  Arabs 
as  al-Mughtasila,  i.e.  '  those  who  wash  themselves.' 
We  are  informed  that  '  these  people  are  numerous 
in  the  marsh-lands,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
Saba^ns  of  the  marshes.'  They  must  accordingly 
be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Sabians  (also 
meaning  '  baptists')  mentioned  in  three  passages  of 
the  Quran  (li.  59,  v.  73,  xxii.  17)  as  a  people  who, 
together  \yith  Jews  and  Christians,  are  to  have 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  This 
privilege  was  accorded  to  them  in  virtue  of  their 
monotheism  and  their  possession  of  sacred  writings. 
The  note  continues :  '  They  maintain  that  people 
should  wash  [often],  and  they  also  wash  all  they  eat. 

Their  leader  is  called  ^wsj!' ;  he  is  the  person 

who  founded  their  faith.'  Chwolsohn  reads  the 
name  as  al-Ifasaih,  Fliigel  as  al-gaslh ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  this  transliteration  can  rest 
upon  conjecture  only.  The  note  also  ascribes  a 
dimlistic  cosmology  to  the  sect,  stating  that  they 
believed  in  a  male  and  a  female  order  of  beings,  and 
asserts  that  at>  an  earlier  time,  as  regards  the  two 
original  principles,  thoy  agreed  with  the  Mani- 
clioeans.  On  this  point  al-Nadim  makes  another 
interesting  sUtement  (Chwolsohn,  i.  125  f  )  viz 
that  the  father  of  Mani  (who  founded  Manichaeisra 
in  the  3rd  cent.  A.  D.)  joined  the  Mughtasila,  and 
educated  his  son  in  their  faith,  and  that  the  latter 
began  to  proclaim  his  own  doctrine  at  the  age  of 
twenty. four.  -The  baptists  of  the  Euphrates  can 
thus  be  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  century. 
lliey  were  known  to  Muhammad  as  monotheUts 


and  possessors  of  sacred  WTitings  ;  and  some  time 
afterwards  an  inquirer  learned  from  them  that  their 
founder  and  lord  was  called  Elkesai — or  some  such 
name.  Now,  not  every  religion  has  a  lord  and 
founder.  Islam,  however,  tolerated  only  such  forma 
of  religious  belief  as  were  like  itself  in  this  respect. 
Thus  the  Mughtasila,  in  meeting  inquiries  regard- 
ing their  origin,  had  the  most  cogent  of  reasons  for 
putting  forward  some  name  that  might  stand  as 
co-ordinate  with  names  like  Moses,  Jesus,  and 
Muhammad,  and  accordingly  the  reference  in  the 
Kitdb  al-Fihrist  cannot  ramc  as  historical  evidence. 
All  that  the  note  proves  is  that  the  priestly  or 
learned  class  among  the  Mughtasila  had  heard  of 
the  name  of  Elkesai  as  that  of  a  religious  leader,  or 
teacher,  while  this  again  may  signify  nothing  more 
than  that  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Elkesai,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  If, 
moreover,  the  volume  was  for  a  considerable  period 
their  sole  possession  of  the  kind,  they  would  come 
to  honour  it  as  their  oldest  document ;  and  in  this 
way  might  arise  the  tradition  that  the  book  con- 
tained doctrines  which  its  author  had  delivered  to 
their  ancestors  at  the  birth  of  their  religion.  A 
religious  document  of  that  kind,  even  when  its 
possessors  do  not  follow  it  in  practice — and  almost, 
mdeed,  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  understand 
it — tends  to  become  a  holy  thing,  whose  very  name 
inspires  reverence.  Thus  we  need  not  assume  that 
the  Mughtasila  ever  really  lived  as  Jews,  observing 
circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  or  the  qibla  towards 
Jerusalem. 

The  monotheism  of  the  Mughtasila  was,  with 
some  of  them,  only  a  pretext ;  '  to  this  day,'  says 
the  Arabic  writer,  'they  have  among  them  some 
who  worship  the  stars ' ;  besides,  it  was  combined 
with  dualistic  tenets,  and  accordingly,  like  that  of 
Mani,  must  have  been  derived,  not  from  Judaism, 
but — either  by  means  of  actual  contact,  or  through 
the  studies  of  the  priests — from  Parsiism.  That 
the  Mughtasila  performed  their  ablutions  by  bath- 
ing may  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that  they  lived 
in  a  marshy  district ;  but  on  the  same  grounds  it 
seems  unlikely  that  they  deemed  it  essential  to 
use  river  or  spring  water.  We  cannot  say  whether 
or  not  they  practised  immersion.  That  Elkesai 
himself  had  proclaimed  his  doctrine  among  them 
is  a  prioi-i  improbable,  even  if  it  should  be  thought 
possible  that  in  his  day  they  were  Jews,  or  had 
provisionally  become  Jews.  Success  among  them 
would  have  induced  him  to  remain  in  their  midst, 

J'ust  as  his  success  in  the  district  to  the  east  of  the 
ordan  kept  him  there ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  in 
the  latter  locality  that  his  descendants  lived. 

4.  Origin  of  Elkesaism  and  its  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  religion. — With  reference  to  the  historical 
connexion  of  Elkesaism  with  other  religions  of 
similar  character,  the  main  question  turns  upon  its 
practice  of  baptism.  Let  us  state  at  once  that 
what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  not  the  mere  fact  of 
religious  washing  or  bathing,  but  the  requirement 
of  total  immersion  in  a  river  or  spring,  with  the 
garments  on,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  remission 
of  sins  or  bodily  healing. 

Judaism  never  at  any  time  made  such  a  demand, 
although  the  Essenes,  it  is  true,  bathed  in  loin- 
sheets,  and  must  in  cis-Jordanic  Palestine  have 
had  to  content  themselves  with  the  water  of  ponds. 
We  meet  with  the  practice  in  Southern  Babylonia, 
among  the  Mando^aus,  and  also  in  the  far  East, 
among  the  Hindus.  As  reg.ards  the  latter,  we 
find  Manu  enjoining  that  those  guilty  of  certain 
sexual  sins  must  expiate  them  by  bathing  in  their 
clothes  {Laics,  xi.  175  [SHE  xxv.  466]);  and  the 
Hindus,  from  similar  motives,  practise  immersion 
in  rivers.  The  Mandseans  likewise  bathe  in  the 
river  Euphrates  for  remission  of  sins,  being 
clothed  in  white  for  the  occasion,  just  as  they 
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formerly  wore  white  garments  in  their  daily  life 
(see  W.  Brandt,  Mandiiisctie  Religion,  Leipzig, 
1889,  pp.  91,  92,  224). 

That  this  religious  rite  was  brought  to  Palestine 
by  way  of  the  Euphrates  from  India  we  cannot 
believe,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  not 
again  alluded  to  in  the  code  of  Manu,  which  prob- 
ably attained  its  present  form  c.  A.D.  1000,  so  that 
the  practice  can  hardly  have  been  at  that  date  a 
long-established  or  popular  one  in  India.  Tlie 
probability  is  rather,  indeed,  that  it  migrated 
from  the  Euphrates  towards  the  East,  just  as  the 
Mand.-eans  ttiemselves  spread  eastwards  from  that 
river  into  the  interior  of  Persia. 

The  resemblance  between  the  practice  of  the 
Mandaeans  and  that  of  Elkesai  is  striking.  But 
in  the  former  we  do  not  find  anything  to  corre- 
spond with  the  vow  which  Elkesai  demanded  from 
his  adherents  at  their  immersion,  or  with  the 
invocation  of  the  seven  witnesses.  Nor  did  the 
sacramental  elements  of  the  Mandaeans  consist  of 
bread  and  salt.  Their  oldest  sacred  writings  were 
composed  in  the  period  of  the  Sasanians,  or  even 
earlier,  but  they  contain  no  mention  of  Elkesai. 
The  Mandaeans  believed  that  their  deity  dwelt  in 
the  North,  beyond  the  mountains  whence  the 
great  rivers  come,  and  it  was  towards  that  point 
that  they  turned  in  prayer.  These  facts  forbid 
the  assumption  that  they  owed  their  religious 
ritual  to  Elxesai. 

Nor  are  we  able  to  affirm  that,  contrariwise, 
the  Elkesaite  ritual  was  derived  from  Babylonia. 
We  may,  indeed,  regard  it  as  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  the  Mandjean  cult  was  the  older, 
but  this  does  not  admit  of  proof.  For  his  doc- 
trines Elkesai  did  not  need  to  go  so  far.  Baby- 
lonia was  the  cradle  of  astrology,  but  this  '  science ' 
htul  already  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
In  conformity  with  the  belief  that  water  is  the 
source  of  life  and  health,  the  Parsi  theologians 
fancied  that  the  two  trees  '  AU-seed '  and  '  All- 
heal '  germinated  from  the  sea,  or  from  the  waters 
of  a  wOiolesome  spring.  A  similar  idea,  however, 
had  long  found  a  footing  on  Jewish  soil,  where  it 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  passage  in  Ezk  47  de- 
scribing the  future  glory  of  the  land. 

Do  we  find  any  light  from  Bab.  antiquity  upon 
the  Elkesaite  immersion?  In  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian texts  hitherto  published,  though  we  there 
find  mention — in  a  religious  connexion — of  such  acts 
as  drinking  clear  water,  sufiusing,  laving,  washing, 
cleansing,  and  sprinkling  with  the  waters  of  wells 
or  springs,  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  or  the 
sea,  we  nave  as  yet  discovered  no  definitely  at- 
tested instance  of  immersion.  The  earliest  known 
reference  to  the  practice  in  the  Semitic  world  is 
still  the  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  dipped 
himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan  in  order  to  be 
healed  of  his  leprosy  (2  K  5"). 

In  the  civilized  belt  of  country  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  which  extended  on  the  East 
beyond  the  Jordan,  we  find  the  religious  rite  of 
immersion  associated  with  that  conception  of  the 
new  birth  which  enters  largely  into  the  mysteries. 
With  that  idea,  therefore,  it  is  no  doubt  genetic- 
ally connected,  and,  like  the  mysteries  generally, 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  priests. 
The  association  of  immersion  with  the  vow  and 
the  seven  witnesses,  as  found  among  the  Elkesa- 
ites,  seems  to  imply  that  their  founder  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  ceremonial  of  one  or  other  of 
the  mystery-cults  practised  by  a  priesthood  or  a 
religions  a8.sociation.  His  own  ritual  is  modelled 
after  some  .such  solemnity,  and  he  may  well  have 
taken  the  practice  of  immersion— the  central  fea- 
ture of  the  ceremony — from  the  same  source. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  Elkesaites  to  have  an  active  share  in  the 


rise  or  development  of  any  religion  that  survived 
their  own.  It  has  been  asserted  that  their  doc- 
trines had  an  infiuence  uj)on  the  system  of  ideas 
embodied  in  Islam,  but  this  has  never  been  proved. 
LiTERATDRE.— D.  Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssahier  u.  der  Ssabismus, 
St.  Petersburg,  1856,  i.  100-138;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Nov.  Test, 
extra  canonem  receptum,  fasc.  iii.  (*  llermae  Pastor  '),  Leipzig, 
1867,  pp.  16S-167  [21881,  pp.  227-401;  E.  Renan,  Uistoire  de» 
origines  du  christianiSTiWy  v.  (Paris,  1877)  454-461 ;  W.  Bousset, 
Bauptprobleme  der  Gnosis,  Gottingen,  1907,  passim;  W. 
Brandt,  '  Die  jiid.  Baptismen'  (Beihefie  zur  ZATW  xviii.  [1910] 
99  ff.),  Elchasai;  tin  I{eligionsstifter  und  sein  Werk,  Leipzig, 
1912  (contains  also  a  survey  of  former  studies  of  Elkesaism). 

W.  Brandt. 

ELLORA. — Ellora  is  a  town  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam  of  Haidarabad  ;  lat.  20°  21'  N.  ;  long. 
75°  13'  E.  ;  famous  for  its  rock-caves  and  temples. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  true  form  and  deri- 
vation of  the  name.  The  form  accepted  by  Burgess 
is  Veruld  or  Elura,  which  has  been  identified  with 
a  place  called  Vellura  in  the  Brhxit  Samhita  of 
Varahamihira  (xiv.  14  ;  lA  xxii.  193) ;  or  with  Ela- 
pura,  which  may  mean  '  cardamom  town ' ;  whUe 
others  connect  it  with  Tamil  Elu-uru,  '  rule  village ' 
(see  Fleut,  BG  i.  pt.  ii.  391).  Fleet  writes  the 
name  Ellora.  The  place  is  still  considered  sacred, 
and  is  the  site  of  a  shrine  of  Grsnesvara,  one  of 
the  twelve  sacred  iiregram-templea  of  India.  This 
was  probably  connected  originally  with  the  caves, 
but,  when  these  were  desecrated  by  Aurangzib 
(q.v.),  it  was  transferred  to  the  neighbouring 
village.  The  caves,  according  to  Burgess  (p.  4), 
are  about  half  a  mile  E.  of  the  village,  and  lie 
nearly  N.  and  S.  along  the  W.  face  of  the  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  the  modern  village  of  Rozah 
stands.  They  extend  a  little  over  a  mile  in  a 
straight  line.  The  caves  at  the  S.  end  are  Bud- 
dhist ;  tliose  at  the  N.  end  Jaina ;  while  those 
between  these  groups  are  Brahmanical. 

I.  The  Buddhist  caves. — The  Buddhist  group 
at  the  S.  end  consists  of  twelve  excavations,  which 
were  constructed  in  the  period  between  A.D.  450 
and  650  or  700.  Of  this  group  three  caves  are 
especially  important.  That  numbered  X  in  the 
list  of  Burgess  is  the  great  chaitya,  or  rock-temple, 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  at  Ellora,  and  locally 
attributed  to  Visvakarma,  the  architect  of  the  gods. 

'  It  is  a  splendid  temple,  with  a  fine  facade  and  large  open 
court  in  front,  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  and  worthily  con- 
cludes the  series  of  Buddhiat  Chaitya  caves,  which,  taken 
together,  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  group  of  buildings 
or  caves  in  India.  We  can  now  trace  the  sequence  of  these, 
from  the  early  wood-fronted  examples  at  Pitalkhona,  Kondane, 
and  Bhaja,  through  the  stone-fronted  caves  of  Bedsa  and  Karld 
(7.tJ.)  to  the  elaborately  decorated  facades  of  the  "two  latest  at 
Ajanta  (q.v.),  till  at  last  it  loses  nearly  all  its  characteristic 
external  features  in  this  one  at  Ellora '  (Burgess,  p.  0). 

It  contains  a  great  ddgoba,  or  relic-shrine,  and 
on  the  front  of  it  an  immense  mass  of  rock  is 
carved  into  a  large  image  of  Buddha,  attended  by 
the  Bodhisattvas,  Avalokitesvara  and  Mafijusri. 

The  second  is  the  Don  fhdl  cave,  so  called 
Ijecause  it  was  long  supposed  to  consist  of  only 
two  storeys.  In  1876,  however,  the  lower  storey 
was  cleared  of  the  earth  which  had  completely 
buried  it.  This  cave  seems  to  have  been  left 
jiartially  incomplete,  and  was  intended  to  serve 
both  as  a  temple  and  as  a  monastery. 

The  third  great  Buddhist  cave,  known  as  the 
Tin  fhal,  or  three-storeyed  cave-temple,  was  suited 
rather  for  worship  than  for  use  as  a  monastery. 

*  This  is  of  its  class,'  writes  Burgess  (p.  16),  '  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  caves  at  Elura.  In  no  other  series 
do  we  find  a  three-storeyed  Vihara  carried  out  with  the  same  con- 
sistency of  design  and  the  like  magnificence  as  in  tliis  example, 
and  from  these  circumstances  there  is  a  grandeur  and  propriety 
in  it«  appearance  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  cave 
architecture.  The  greatest  interest,  however,  lies  in  its  being 
a  transitional  example  between  the  styles  of  the  two  great 
religions  which  divide  between  them  the  architectural  magnifi- 
cence of  the  place.  On  comparing  it  with  the  Das  Avataro 
cave,  that  all  but  immediately  succeeds,  it  seems  almost  as  if  the 
builders  of  this  cave  had  been  persuaded  to  change  their  faith, 
and  by  gentle  means  to  adopt  the  new  religion,  and  not  that 
they  had  been  converted  by  persecution,  as  has  been  very 
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(enenlly  luppoaed.  So  gently.  Indeed,  doea  the  change  Mem 
to  t*ke  place,  that  wc  can  liardly  detect  it  in  the  architecture, 
though  the  Dculptnrcs  announce  it  with  sufficient  distinctneea. 
But  the  mode  In  wliich  sculpture  ie  subelitutod  in  Uie  up|>er 
(tory  d  the  cava  (or  the  arranKement  of  cells  in  the  older  and 
irenuine  Vihurm  sIiowb  that  a  change  was  creeping  over  the 
form  of  the  nlijrioii  lonit  liclore  it  pronounced  itsell  by  the 
acceptance  and  alteration  of  the  new  goda.' 

a.  The  Brahmanical  caves. — The  Das  Avatara 
oave,  as  its  name,  '  the  Ten  Incarnations,'  implies, 
is  purely  Brftliinanical.  It  contains  sculi>tured 
images  of  all  the  greater  gods.  An  inscription 
indicates  that  it  wsui  finished,  or  was  at  least  in  an 
advanced  condition,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent. 
A.D.  The  other  chief  Brahmanical  caves  are  the 
R&mcivara  and  the  Dumar  Lena,  the  latter  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind,  and  interesting  as  being 
almost  a  duplicate  of  that  of  Elephanta  (q.v.). 

But  of  all  the  Brahmanical  monuments  none  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  KailcLsa,  named  after 
the  paradise  of  Siva,  also  known  as  Rang  Mahal, 
'  painted  hall,'  which  was  constructed  in  the  reign 
of  Krishna  (Kr^na)  I.,  the  Ka^trakuta  king  of 
M&lkhed'(c.  A.b.  760-783;  see '  ARCHITECTURE 
[Hindu],  vol.  i.  p.  742»).  "The  Kailasa  is  an  un- 
doubted copy  of  the  old  structural  temple  of 
Virflpak^a  at  Pattadakal  in  the  Bijapur  District, 
and  this  again,  a  temple  in  the  Dravidian  style 
of  S.  India,  is  strikingly  like  the  old  temple  of 
Kail&sanatha  at  Conjeeveram  (J.  H.  Marshall, 
Arcli.  Survey  Report,  1905-6,  p.  112;  Smith, 
Early  Hist.'  p.  386 f.).  'It  is,' says  Burgess  {op. 
eit.  p.  26),  '  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate 
rock-cut  temple  in  India,  and  the  most  interesting 
as  well  as  most  niagnitlcent  of  all  the  architectural 
objects  which  that  country  possesses.'  Fergxisson 
{Indian  and  Eastern  Arch.  [1899],  p.  334,  ed.  1910, 
i.  342  ff. ),  says  : 

In  it  *  we  have  a  perfect  Dravidian  temple,  as  complete  in  all 
its  parts  as  at  any  future  period,  and  so  advanced  that  we 
might  have  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  parts  back  to  their 
originals  without  the  fortunate  possession  of  the  examples  on 
the  Madras  shore.  Independently,  however,  of  its  historical  or 
ethnographical  value,  tlie  Kylas  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
sli^ular  and  interesting  monuments  of  architectural  art  in 
India.  Its  beauty  and  smgrularity  always  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  travellers,  and  in  consequence  it  is  better  known  than 
almost  any  other  structure  in  that  country,  from  the  numerous 
views  and  sketches  of  it  that  have  been  published.* 

And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  it  reverses  the 
methods  of  the  Buddhist  caves  which  adjoin  it, 
being  not  a  mere  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  but  a 
model  of  a  complete  temple,  such  as  miglit  have 
been  erected  on  the  plain.  In  other  words,  the 
rock  has  been  cut  away  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, leavin"  the  structure  completely  isolated 
from  the  cliff,  of  wliich  it  once  formed  a  part.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  mode  of  construction  natur- 
ally is  that  the  building  stands  in  a  pit.  But  it 
remains  an  example,  probably  unique,  of  unsparing 
labour  devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  religious 
edifice.  Among  the  important  groups  of  sculpture 
which  it  contains  are  that  of  the  destruction  of 
.Mahii^ura,  or  the  buffalo-headed  demon  (which 

S'ves  its  name  to  Mysore),  slain  by  Chandl  or 
urga ;  those  of  Siva  in  his  various  manifestiitions ; 
and  the  shrines  of  the  river-goddesses— Gahga, 
Sarasvati,  and  YamI  or  Yamuna. 

3.  The  Jaina  caves. — Lastly  come  the  Jaina 
caves.  Of  these  the  two  principal  are 
■very  extensive  works,  superior  both  in  extent  and  elaboration 
to  any  of  the  lirojunanical  caves,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
Kail&sa,  and  the  Viivakarma  among  the  Huddhisl  ones. 
Though  two  storeys  in  height  and  extremely  rich  Ui  decoration, 
the  Indra  and  Jagannath  Salih.-is  arc  entirely  deficient  in  that 
parposclikc  architectural  expression  which  characterized  the 
works  of  the  two  earlier  reli^rions.  Thev  have  no  cells,  like  the 
Vihtras,  and  are  nothing  like  the  Chaltva  halls  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, nor  do  they  suggest  the  Chivacjia,  like  the  Dumar  Lena 
01  the  Hindus.  Rich  and  elaborate  though  they  certainly  are, 
the  plan  is  compressed,  and  all  their  arrangements  seem  to 
result  more  from  accident  than  from  any  well-conceived  design, 
■o  that  ttiey  lose  halt  the  elTect  that  might  have  been  produced 
with  far  less  elaboration  of  detail '  (liurgcss,  p.  44). 

They  are  much  later  in  date  than  either  the 


Buddhist  or  the  Brahmanical  caves.  It  seems  that 
the  Jainas  occupied  the  j>la«e  after  the  decadence 
of  the  Kathod  dynasty  in  the  9th  or  10th  cent. 
A.D.,  and  their  only  desire  was  to  mark  the  superi- 
ority of  their  religion,  then  becoming  important, 
by  rivalling  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

LlTBiiATURK. — This  article  is  based  on  the  excellent  mono- 
graph, *  Report  on  the  Klura  Cave  Temples  and  the  Bralniuui- 
ical  and  Jaina  Caves  in  Western  India,'  by  J.  Burgess,  forming 
vol.  V.  of  the  ASWI,  188a,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with 
pliotographs,  drawings,  and  plans.  Tills  is  in  continuation  of 
rerg:usson-Burgess,  Cave  Temples  of  Iruiia  (1880),  in  which 
see  pp.  367-384  tor  the  liuddhist  caves ;  431-463  (or  the  Ilrtih- 
manical ;  49&-&02  for  the  Jaina.  Also  see  J.  Fergusson,  //isf. 
of  Indian  and  Eastern,  A  rchiteeture  (1899),  pp.  127,  334-337,  445, 
ed.  1910,  i.  120fr.,  127 (.,  159,  201(1.,  342 ff.,  ii.  19  f.;  V.  A.  Smith, 
A  Hitt.  of  Fine  Art  in  India  aiui  Cei/lvn  (1911),  p.  210(1. 
The  place  is  fully  described  by  Syed  Hossain  Bilgrami  and 
C.  Willmott,  llitstorical  and  Descriptive  .*^ketch  of  U.U.  the 
Nizam's  Dominions  (lSS'.i),  ii.  440ff.  For  illustrations  also  see 
W.  H.  Workman,  Through  Town  and  Jungle  (1904X  p.  IftSlt. 
The  earlier  account  by  J.  B.  Seely,  The  Wonders  of  Elora 
(1st  ed.  1824),  has  been  superseded  by  later  investigation. 

W.  CR(X)KK 

ELYSIUM.-— See  Blest  (Abode  of  the), 
State  of  the  Dead. 

EMANCIPATION.  —X)6Ani<ton.  — Emanci|«. 
tion  in  its  more  general  sense  signifies  the  liberation 
of  the  individual  from  the  yoke  of  the  community 
and  its  institutions,  or  from  that  of  tradition  and 
custom  ;  or,  again,  the  liberation  of  a  smaller  and 
weaker  community  from  the  coercion  of  a  larger 
and  more  powerful.  As  the  restrictions  in  question 
may  vary  greatly  in  kind,  and  may  relate  to  vari- 
ous aspects  of  life,  emancipation,  too,  may  assume 
different  forms.  Before  we  discuss  the  moral 
character  of  the  movement  towards  freedom,  we 
shall  make  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field. 
We  may  dLstuiguish  between  the  emancipation  of 
thought  and  emancipation  in  the  sphere  of  action, 
though  for  the  most  part  the  two  have  proceeded 
hand  in  hand. 

I.  Emancipation  of  thought. — Thought  becomes 
emancipated  when  it  casts  aside  the  traditional 
views  and  prejudices  which  have  impeded  its  free 
movement  Jin  the  past.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
apply  the  term  '  emancipation '  to  every  case  where 
erroneous  traditions  are  abandoned,  but  only  to 
cases  where  the  general  consciousness  of  a  com- 
munity is  concerned,  and  where  the  restrictions 
upon  thought  had  the  sanction  of  some  coercive 
authority.  Thus,  in  particular,  the  moral  con- 
sciousness may  become  emancipated  from  ethical 
conceptions  hitherto  hallowed  by  tradition  and 
established  by  public  opinion ;  religious  thought 
may  similarly  pass  from  under  the  bondage  of 
sacred  traditions  and  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
there  may  also  be  an  emancipation  of  science,  as 
when  it  frees  itself  from  the  fossilized  prejudices 
that  have  erewhile  hampered  its  progress ;  or  of 
art,  as  when  it  is  delivered  from  some  hoary  religi- 
ous tradition,  or  from  the  incubus  of  an  antiquated 
school  or  style.  Emancipation  of  this  sort  is 
always  allied  with  the  spirit  of  criticism,  as  in 
Greece,  for  instance,  where  the  Sophists  impugned 
the  morality  of  tradition  and  of  popular  religion, 
and  the  philosophers  sought  to  undermine  current 
beliefs  regarding  the  gods,  and  where  hieratic  art 
was  at  length  overthrown  by  the  great  artists. 
Similarly  Buddhism  brought  about  an  emanci|>a- 
tion  from  the  ascendancy  and  authority  of  the 
BrShntans  by  proclaiming  a  universal  redemption 
from  sullering  ;  while  Christianity  broke  the  yoke 
of  the  OT  legalism  by  imbuing  the  mind  with  the 
life-giving  spirit,  in  place  of  the  deati  letter.  Thus, 
too,  the  sciences  freed  themselves  from  the  despot- 
ism of  inediseval  theohigy — by  the  device,  first  of 
all,  of  a  twofold  truth,  and  then  by  the  growing 
conviction  that  they  must  imraue  truth  by  their 
own  methods,  and  must  treat  this  pursuit  as  an 
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end  in  itself.  Finally,  the  human  mind  attained 
to  the  conception  of  complete  liberty  of  thought 
in  all  its  phases,  and  in  course  of  time  this  was 
claimed  as  a  right.  The  prerogative  of  freedom  in 
religions  belief,  in  .scientific  inquiry,  in  the  utter- 
ance of  one's  convictions,  came  to  be  regarded  as 
inalienable,  and  the  State  was  called  upon  to 
preserve  it  inviolate.  True,  a  certain  liberty  of 
thought  had  been  conceded  in  the  Greek  world ; 
nevertheless,  charges  of  impiety  (da^/Seia)  were  not 
unknown,  as  in  the  case  of  Protagoras,  Diagoras, 
Anaxagoras,  Stilpo — to  .say  nothing  of  Socrates ; 
and  at  length  the  Athenian  schools  were  closed  by 
Justinian.  Complete  emancipation  of  thought 
was  first  claimed  as  a  legal  right  by  the  modern 
champions  of  Natural  Law,  and  has  been  won  only 
after  the  severest  conflicts.  Only  in  modern 
times,  too,  has  aesthetic  thought  sought  to  deliver 
itself  from  ecclesiastical  and  national  influences,  by 
insisting  upon  a  free  secular  art. 

2.  Emancipation  in  practical  life. — The  process 
of :  emancipation,  however,  bears  not  only  upon 
thonght  but  upon  practical  life,  and  its  progress  in 
this  sphere  seems  to  accelerate  as  we  approach  the 
present  day.  To  begin  with,  the  individual  has 
become  more  and  more  independent. 

(a)  In  ancient  times  slavery  was  defended  even 
by  Aristotle  ;  it  was  viewed  with  disfavour  by  the 
Stoics,  while  in  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  greatly 
mitigated  by  law  ;  it  was  still  recognized,  as,  e.g., 
by  Aquinas,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  main- 
tained even  in  tlie  lOtli  cent,  by  the  Southern 
States  of  N.  America ;  now,  however,  it  is  entirely 
abolished  in  Christian  lands,  and,  outside  Christen- 
dom, prevails  only  amongst  the  Muhammadans. 
But  the  caste  .system  of  India  is  for  the  lower 
classes  almost  worse  than  slavery,  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  slavery  no  longer  exists, 
there  still  remains  the  negro  question,  as  also 
the  problem  of  conferring  civil  rights  upon  the 
liberated  race  under  conditions  which  will  ensure 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  privilege.  In  fact,  the 
eeneral  policy  of  the  higher  races  in  regard  to  the 
lower  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  questions  of  the 
day,  as  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  developed 
civilization  of  the  former,  allied  as  it  is  with 
superior  physical  resources,  has  often  been  em- 
ployed in  oppre.ssing  the  latter.  In  these  respects 
the  process  of  emamipation  still  lags  far  behind. 

(b)  The  emancipation  movement  embraces  also 
the  question  of  tvoinen's  riff/Us.  Among  ancient 
peoples  the  position  of  woman  was  a  very  limited 
one.  In  China  her  sulwrdination  to  man  is  in  line 
with  the  principles  underlying  the  entire  social 
order.  Women,  according  to  Confucius,  arc  not 
easily  dealt  with.' 

'  H  you  are  intiniiite  with  them,  they  will  not  obey ;  if  you 
keep  at  too  great  a  distance,  they  are  angry  with  you.  Woman 
U  ajwaya  dei)endent — a»  a  daughter,  upon  her  father  or  elder 
brother ;  as  a  widow,  upon  her  son.  She  is  under  tuition  and 
discipline  to  her  husband.'  She  ought  to  keep  within  the 
house  ;  her  duty  lies  there.  'On  the  higher  side,  she  must  give 
due  homage  to  her  father-in-law  ;  on  the  lower,  she  must  serve 
ber  husband,  and  nurture  her  child.' 

Nevertheless,  Confucius  holds  that  marriage  is 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  mankind  ;  that  woman 
is  the  paramount  person  in  the  sphere  of  love,  and 
that  reverence  is  her  due.  Certainly  divorce  is 
easily  procured  by  the  husband  :  infectious  disease, 
antipathy,  exces.sive  loquacity,  form  sufficient 
pounds.  But  the  man  may  not  disown  his  wife 
if  her  parents  be  dead,  or  if,  though  now  rich,  she 
was  originally  poor  and  of  mean  extraction.  Con- 
fucius also  enjoins  the  care  of  widows. 

Nor  did  Budiilumn,  in  spite  of  its  universalism, 
place  women  on  a  level  with  men  ;  its  highest 
morality  demands  entire  abstinence  from  sexual 
intercourse.     Nuns,  by  the  rnles  of  their  order, 

'  Ct.  SBB  iii.  2«,  27,  28;  Plath,  in  Abhand.  bayr.  Akad.  d. 
WilsenKli.,  hist..phil.  Kl.,  esp.  xiii.  (1876). 


rank  lower  than  monks.  '  Inscrutable  as  the  way 
of  a  fish  in  water  is  the  nature  of  women,  those 
thieves  of  many  devices,  with  whom  truth  is  hard 
to  find'  (Chullavagga ;  cf.  Oldenlierg,  Buddha^, 
1906,  pp.  169  f.,  38of.). 

In  lirahmanism,  again,  marriage  is  made  much 
more  of  :  every  one  onght  to  marry.  Still,  accord- 
ing to  the  Laws  of  Manu,  the  husband  is  the  head 
of  the  wife  ;  she  must  do  nothing  to  displease  him, 
even  if  he  give  himself  to  other  loves  ;  and,  should 
he  die,  she  must  never  utter  the  name  of  another 
man.  If  she  marry  again,  she  is  excluded  from 
the  heaven  where  her  first  husband  dwells.  Un- 
faithfulness on  the  wife's  part  is  punished  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  'A  woman  is  never  independ- 
ent.' She  cannot  inherit,  and  after  her  husband's 
death  she  is  subject  to  their  eldest  son.  The  hus- 
band may  even  chastise  her  with  the  bamboo-rod. 
It  is  Brahmanism,  nevertheless,  which  gives  us  the 
saying  :  '  If  the  wife  be  made  unhappy,  the  sacred 
lire  soon  dies  out ;  if  she  execrates  her  home,  its 
end  is  at  hand '  [Laws  of  Manu). 

Among  the  Persians  the  recognized  necessity  of 
preserving  the  germ  of  life  is  in  full  harmony  with 
their  views  of  life  in  general.  Marriage  is,  there- 
fore, reckoned  a  duty  ;  and  every  marriageable 
young  woman  must  ask  her  parents  to  give  her  a 
husband.  Chastity  is  well  guarded,  but,  as  in  the 
Laws  of  Manu,  the  woman  is  subject  to  the  man. 
Every  morning  the  wife  must  nine  times  ask  her 
husband  what  he  wishes  her  to  do ;  she  must 
honour  him  as  the  pure  honours  the  pure.  In  the 
later  Gatha  period,  however,  women  are  more  on 
an  equality  with  men  ;  they  are  not  to  be  excluded 
from  communion  with  Ahura  Mazda,  but  are  to 
rank  along  with  men  in  every  respect. 

In  Muhnmmadanism,  women  are  secluded  in  the 
harim.  They  are  denied  all  freedom  of  action, 
and  all  participation  in  matters  intellectual.  Cer- 
tainly the  Prophet  raised  the  status  of  women 
al)ove  that  assigned  to  them  in  ancient  Arabia  ;  in 
particular,  the  woman  was  no  longer  a  mere  heri- 
table chattel  of  her  deceased  husband's  estate,  but 
was  herself  capable  of  inheriting ;  while,  again,  a 
free  woman  coidd  not  now  be  forced  into  marriage, 
and,  in  cases  of  divorce,  the  husband  was  required 
to  let  the  wife  retain  what  he  gave  her  at  marriage. 
Moreover,  women  of  the  upper  classes  might  occupy 
themselves  with  poetry  and  science,  and  even  act 
as  teachers,  while  those  of  lower  rank  not  seldom 
shared  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  husbands,  as 
mistresses  of  their  households.  The  mother  like- 
wise must  be  treated  with  respect.  Nevertheless, 
the  seclusion  of  the  harim  tends  to  keep  women  in 
a  subordinate  position  j  their  intercourse  with  one 
another  is  limited,  and  their  education  is  neglected, 
though  in  the  higher  orders  of  society  tlieir  exist- 
ence is  not  devoid  of  comfort.  The  compulsory 
practice  of  veiling  shows  how  little  they  are 
trusted. 

Among  the  ancient  Jews  polygamy  still  per- 
sisted, and  divorce,  more  especially  in  the  later 
period,  was  easily  procured.  The  vvife  was  placed 
in  subjection  to  her  husband  ;  still,  mamage  was 
reckoned  honourable,  and  a  virtuous  wife  was 
deemed  of  more  value  than  rubies  (Pr  31""'-).  The 
mother  was  highly  esteemed,  and  the  widow  was 
regarded  as  a  ■\\ortliy  object  of  benevolence. 

While  polygamy  was  the  rule  among  Oriental 
peoples,  the  case  was  otherwise  in  Greece  and 
Kome.  Among  the  Greelcs  women  were  certainly 
confined  to  tlieir  own  apartments,  and  they  did 
not  share  in  the  education  given  to  men  ;  the  only 
exception  to  this  is  found  in  the  lietmrcB  of  a  later 
time.  Yet  Greece  was  not  without  cultured  women, 
such  as  Sappho,  while  Penelope's  constancy  and 
Antigone's  sisterly  allection  were  proverbial.  The 
Ecclesiazusce  of  Aristophanes  depicts  women  as  so 
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far  emancipated  that  they  became  a  ruIinR  power 
in  the  State.  In  the  Republic  Plato  would  liave 
the  State  assume  the  task  of  distributing  the 
women  amongst  the  men,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
puts  them  in  a  ])Osition  of  perfect  equality,  insisting 
only  upon  their  physical  inferiority.  Notwitli- 
Btanding  all  this,  liowever,  it  remains  true  that  in 
Greece  genuine  intellectual  intercourse  was  sought 
not  in  married  life,  but  in  friendship  amongst  men. 

In  Rome,  according  to  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables, 
the  wife  was  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
husband — like  a  daughter,  in  fact.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  however,  the  matron  was  accorded 
a  higher  homage ;  witness,  e.g.,  the  definition  of 
marriage :  Matrimonium  est  maris  et  feminae 
eoniunctio,  omnia  vitae  consortium,  iuris  huinani  et 
divini  communicatio  ('  Marriage  is  the  union  of 
man  and  woman,  complete  community  of  life, 
joint-participation  in  Divine  and  human  law '). 
The  growing  independence  of  women  is  also  indi- 
cated in  the  laws  regarding  inheritance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  XII  Tables,  women  could  not  inherit  at 
all;  by  the  Praetorian  law  they  inherited  in  the 
third  class ;  Justinian  placed  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  men  in  cases  of  intestacy.  Further, 
the  right  to  dispose  of  property  by  will,  at  first 
denied  to  women,  was  at  length  granted,  in  the 
event  of  their  having  detached  themselves  from 
their  own  family  in  due  legal  form.  But  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage  was  much  impaired  by  the 
egoistic  tendencies  of  Koman  law.  Celibacy  be- 
came common.  Women  were  allowed  no  choice  in 
the  matter  of  marriage,  and  they  had  no  effective 
safeguards  against  being  repudiated.  Even  Cicoro 
put  away  his  first  wife,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts 
with  the  inherited  property  of  a  second.  But  it 
was  always  possible  for  women  to  evade  their  legal 
disabilities  by  underhand  means,  and  even  to  in- 
termeddle with  political  affairs — a  state  of  things 
attended  with  the  direst  moral  results. 

Christianity,  emphasizing  from  the  outset  the 
value  of  personality  in  the  sight  of  God,  proclaimed 
the  equality  of  the  sexes.  This  is  shown  by  the 
injunction  regarding  divorce,  which,  recognizing 
no  justification  for  that  proceeding  save  porneia 
(Mt  5**  19"),  left  nothing  to  the  man's  caprice. 
The  fact  that  the  principle  of  equality  was  not 
poshed  forthwith  to  its  full  consequences  is  due  to 
the  ascetic  temper  of  the  Early  Church.  While 
marriage  was  regarded  as  a  symool  of  the  relation 
between  Christ  and  the  Church  (Eph  S-'^-  «"•),  St. 
Paul  also  views  it  as  a  safeguard  against  im- 
morality (1  Co  7^-').  Widows  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  life  of  the  Early  Church,  and 
an  order  of  deaconesses  was  instituted,  but  the 
idea  of  man  and  woman  as  complementary  to  each 
other  was  not  urged  so  strongly  as  their  equality. 
It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  when  the  moral 
factor  was  at  length  overridden  by  that  of  religion 
in  the  narrower  sense,  that  monks  and  nuns  should 
be  placed  on  a  level,  and  that,  in  particular,  as 
marriage  was  counted  inferior  to  the  celibacy  of  the 
religiosi,  the  distinctive  character  of  women  should 
be  ignored.  When,  further,  the  less  estimable 
estate  of  marriage  was  made  a  sacrament,  and 
declared  to  be  indissoluble,  the  effect  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  in- 
stitution, and,,  on  the  other,  to  extrude  the  ethical 
element  altogether.  As  it  was  the  special  pre- 
rogative of  the  mediaeval  monks  to  make  methodi- 
cal pronouncements  upon  moral  questions,  this 
theory  of  marriage  continued  to  hold  its  own  ; 
though  Aquinas  laid  stress  ui)on  the  element  of 
friendship  between  man  and  wife,  and  upon  the 
woman's  freedom  to  marry  or  to  remain  single, 
even  against  the  will  of  her  parents  ;  and  though 
Duns  Scotus  declared  that  matrimony  was  a  more 
exacting  state  than  monachism.    AVhile  woman's 


place  in  the  marriage  relation  was  thus  one  which 
ill  consorted  with  her  distinctive  nature,  a  kind  of 
counterpoise  was  provided  by  the  romantic  and 
enthusiastic  love  which  inspired  the  chivalry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  its  object  was  not  the  wedded 
wife.  Chivalry,  however,  was  in  part  an  expression 
of  the  ancient  Teutonic  idea  that  women  liave  a  mys- 
terious power  of  prescience  denied  to  men.  Vir- 
ginity and  maternity  were  combined  in  the  homage 
paid  to  Mary,  who  represents  the  love  and  grace  of 
God.  Such  conceptions  of  the  female  nature,  how- 
ever, were  not  carried  into  the  sphere  of  moral 
practice ;  they  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
knights-errant  and  monks — or  of  poets,  such  as 
Dante,  whose  Beatrice  becomes  his  guide  to  heaven 
(cf.  also  the  Vita  nuova),  and  Petrarch,  whose 
Laura  forms  the  theme  of  his  muse.  This  pseudo- 
spiritual  severance  of  the  visionary  ideal  from 
moral  reality  has  a  merely  aesthetic  value,  and 
fails  to  bring  the  true  dignity  of  women  into 
definite  and  practical  recognition.  The  two  dis- 
parate views  regarding  women  are  just  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  dualistic  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages — a  period  in  which  religion  and  morality 
were  not  as  yet  in  harmony,  and  solicitude  regard- 
ing the  other  world  led  to  disparagement  of  the 
present. 

A  change  in  the  position  of  women  was  ushered 
in  at  the  Reformation.  Mamed  life  now  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  sphere  in  which  their  true 
vocation  was  to  be  realized,  and  its  proi)er  realiza- 
tion, moreover,  was  regarded  as  a  mode  of  serving 
God.  Further,  divorce  was  sanctioned  in  cases  of 
adultery,  and  the  innocent  party  was  permitted  to 
marry  again.  But,  while  it  was  fully  recognized 
that  woman,  as  a  moral  personality,  had  a  right  to 
a  sphere  of  active  service,  yet  her  distinctive  value 
was  no  better  appreciated  than  the  value  of  indi- 
viduality in  general.  Her  real  independence,  as 
resting  upon  her  peculiar  nature,  was  explicitly 
enunciated  for  the  first  time  by  J.  G.  Fichte,  who 
gave  prominence  to  the  idea  that,  in  virtue  of  her 
emotional  temperament,  her  function  is  to  give 
herself  freely  for  othere,  and  that  to  love  and  to  be 
loved  are  necessities  of  her  nature.  Schiller  like- 
wise extols  the  dignity  of  women,  holding  that  their 
peculiar  gift  lies  in  their  ability  to  combine  the 
moral  and  the  gracious — in  a  natural  harmony  of 
spirit  denied  to  men.  Schleiermacher,  too,  attaches 
special  importance  to  the  female  character,  regard- 
ing it  as  designed  both  to  enrich  and  be  enriched 
by  the  male,  so  that  a  true  marriage  is  the  only 
means  of  making  good  tlie  defects  of  each,  and  of 
developing  an  all-round  human  being.  It  was 
Schleiermacher  in  particular,  who,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Goethe,  pointed  to  the  refining  influence 
of  women — die  Virtuosin  der  Oeselligkeit — upon 
social  life  and  morals.  It  is  beyond  question  tiiat 
the  vindication  of  women's  rightful  status,  and  of 
their  proper  vocation  in  the  home  and  in  society, 
was  due  to  these  writers.  No  doubt,  the  distinct- 
ive character  of  woman  was  urged  by  the  Roman- 
ticists in  such  a  one-sided  way  as  to  imply  that  for 
any  given  individual  there  is  one,  and  onlj/  one, 
definite  partner,  and  the  institution  of  marriage 
was  sapped  by  romantic  subjectivity — the  theme 
of  Goetlio's  Waklverwandtschaften — tliough  Goethe 
does  not  pander  to  inconstancy.  Others  followed 
with  philippics  against  compulsory  marriage,  which, 
as  was  alleged,  frequently  results  in  the  moral  and 
physical  rum  of  the  woman ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  Schopenhauer  contended  that  women  should 
be  put  under  restriction,  on  the  ground  that  in 
their  very  nature  they  require  a  guardian,  and  are 
made  for  obedience. 

In  the  process  of  the  emancipation  of  women, 
however,  the  problem  of  the  wife  eventually  gave 
place  to  that  of  the  unmarried,  and  in  recent  times 
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this  question  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  women 
themselves.  In  Germany  married  life  was  until 
lately  rejjarded  as  the  normal  vocation  of  women, 
but  this  view  was  obviously  irrelevant  in  regard  to 
those  who  remained  single  simply  because  there 
are  more  women  than  men.  In  England  the 
modern  movement  began  with  Mary  \V oilstone- 
craft's  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  IVoman^  (1792) 
— a  work  which  drew  its  inspiration  largely  from 
France ;  but  it  is  rather  to  the  whole-hearted  ad- 
vocacy of  J.  S.  Mill,  half  a  century  later,  that  we 
must  trace  recent  advances  in  the  cause  of  female 
emancipation,  as  also  perhaps  the  present  agitation 
for  fiill  political  rights.  More  particularly  in  the 
United  States  the  stage  has  been  reached  where 
women  no  longer  look  upon  marriage  as  their 
specific  calling,  but  seek  complete  equality  with 
men  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Endeavours  are 
accordingly  being  made  to  give  them  access  to  all 
the  various  professions,  in  order  that  they  may 
gain  an  independent  footing  in  society  ;  and  even 
to  grant  them  the  franchise,  as  a  step  to  public 
life  in  State  and  Church — in  a  word,  to  remove 
every  disability  of  sex.  When  this  state  of  things 
is  appealed  against  by  pointing  to  the  physical 
diflerence  between  the  sexes — a  difterence  which 
reveals  itself  also  on  the  mental  side — -the  theory 
of  evolution  is  brought  into  court  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  by  habit,  heredity,  etc.,  women 
may  in  time  develop  those  particular  qualities  of 
which  their  circumscribed  position  has  till  now 
impeded  the  cultivation.  But  in  truth  the  differ- 
entiating tendencies  of  Nature  herself  may  well  be 
regarded  as  depreciating  such  factitious  develop- 
ment. We  dare  not  disregard  the  inherent 
heterogeneity  of  the  sexes.  After  all,  marriage 
is  grounded  in  the  natural  order,  and  any  other 
career  for  women  is  but  an  expedient  which,  as 
adapted  to  her  individual  capacity,  will,  in  default 
of  marriage,  secure  for  her  a  position  of  economic 
and  moral  independence  such  as  a  moral  personal- 
ity requires.  The  '  free  love '  which  some  propose 
to  sufetitute  for  marriage  would  differ  from  pro- 
stitution only  in  degree.  '  Marriage  reform'  still 
lacks  clear  definition.  The  true  method  of  emanci- 
pation is  that  whicli  assigns  to  each  sex  the  task 
adapted  to  its  peculiar  character  and  gifts,  there- 
by investing  it  with  its  own  moral  dignity  and 
honour ;  and  which,  in  particular,  places  women 
in  a  position  to  understand  the  distinctive  life  of 
men,  and  to  share  their  interests,  while  men  on 
their  part  undergo  the  correlative  discipline.  Mar- 
riage must  continue  to  rest  upon  the  intimate 
friendship  which  gains  moral  stability  in  fulfilling 
the  common  task  of  maintaining  the  home  and 
rearinj'  children. 

We  learn  from  the  above  outline  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  advance  in  the  emancipation  of 
women,  an  advance  which  is  based  upon  a  proper 
estimate  of  their  personality,  but  which  also  tends 
to  assume  deba.sed  and  unnatural  forms  when 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  sex  are  ignored. 
The  pi'obable  result  of  disregarding  these  qualities 
would  be  a  recrudescence  of  the  ancient  view  of 
women,  viz.  that  they  are  essentially  equal  to 
men,  though  of  weaker  mould  and,  accordingly, 
of  lower  status — a  view  which  was  discarded  only 
by  allowing  for  the  specific  characteristics  of 
womanhood,  and  by  conceding  to  women  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  in  keeping  with  their  special 
gifts. 

(c)  We  see  a  corresponding  development  of  free- 
dom in  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  family. 
In  Rome,  the  law  of  the  XII  Tables  invested  the 
father  with  authority  to  sell  his  children,  and  even 
with  the  [lower  of  life  and  death  ;  and  in  the  era 
of  the  Kepublic  a  son  of  full  age  was  still  under 
{latcmal  jurisdiction  in  domestic  matters,  though 
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otherwise  a  free  citizen.  So  strongly  was  the 
unity  of  the  family  insisted  upon,  that  a  son  could 
neither  possess  nor  acquire  independent  property 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  The  procedure  in 
connexion  with  a  son's  emancipation  (here  we  have 
the  original  usage  of  the  word)  was,  according  to 
the  XII  Tables,  that  the  father  sold  his  son  three 
times  to  the  so-called  pater  fiduciarius,  who  had 
promised  not  to  take  the  contract  in  earnest.  But 
the  power  of  the  paterfamilias  was  circumscribed 
by  use  and  wont.  In  the  event  of  a  capital 
sentence,  the  father  invoked  a  family  assize ;  and 
eventually,  in  the  Imperial  period,  even  this  right 
was  annulled,  and  the  father  was  compelled  to 
carry  the  case  to  the  authorities.  The  legal 
authority  of  the  father  over  his  descendants,  and 
the  amenability  of  the  individual  to  family  juris- 
diction were  still  further  modified  by  Christian- 
ity, which  paid  higher  regard  to  the  individual, 
making  him  more  and  more  independent  of  the 
family  ;  while  it  based  the  family  on  a  moral  and 
emotional,  rather  than  on  a  purely  legal,  founda- 
tion, the  legal  aspect  being  now  attended  to  by 
the  State.  The  Christian  principle  that  spiritual 
qualities  are  of  more  value  than  corporeal,  and 
that  even  children,  as  souls  in  the  making,  are  of 
infinite  worth,  was  a  condemnation  of  the  savage 
custom  of  exposing  weak  infants — a  practice  de- 
feuded  even  by  the  most  enlightened  Greek  philo- 
sophers. The  Christian  view  necessarily  led  to  a 
restriction  of  the  right  to  punish  children,  and  to 
the  civil  protection  of  their  life  and  health,  even 
against  their  parents.  With  this  we  may  compare 
the  modem  law,  which  prevents  careless  parents 
from  standing  in  the  way  of  their  chddren's 
education. 

The  ideal  of  education  upheld  by  the  great 
thinkers  of  Greece  was  that  the  family  should 
transfer  its  responsibilities  to  the  State — a  position 
natural  enough  in  view  of  the  defective  condition 
of  family  life  in  Greece.  Among  Christian  peoples 
the  place  of  the  State  was  in  a  measure  assumed 
by  the  Church,  which  took  in  hand  the  work  of 
education — an  arrangement  which  still  to  some 
extent  prevails  in  Koman  Catholic  countries.  The 
family  thus  became  subordinate  to  the  Church  and 
the  religiosi,  and  education  was  handed  over  to 
the  monastery  and  the  convent.  The  countries  of 
the  Reformation,  however,  where  the  family  had 
maintained  its  independence  in  a  markedly  higher 
degree,  recognized  the  educative  value  of  home 
life,  as  specially  adapted  to  train  the  heart  and 
the  disposition.  Provision  was  made,  however, 
both  for  attaining  knowledge  and  for  developing 
talent  and  intelligence  by  the  institution  of  public 
schools,  the  maintenance  of  which  fell  upon  the 
State  ;  though  in  England  private  education  was 
still  recommended  by  LocKe.  The  augmented 
demands  for  intellectual  culture,  and  for  its  dis- 
semination (within  limits)  amongst  the  people  at 
large — as  even  Luther  had  desiderated — practically 
made  it  incumbent  upon  the  State  to  undertake 
the  development  of  natural  talent,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  mental  faculties.  In  some  coun- 
tries school-attendance  was  made  compulsory,  the 
children's  right  to  be  educated  being  thus  enforced 
even  against  the  parents,  while  reformatories  and 
industrial  schools  were  provided  by  the  State  in 
the  interests  of  children  whose  moral  training  was 
criminally  neglected  at  home. 

In  all  this  we  discern  a  i>rogressive  liberation  of 
the  individual  from  the  ascendancy  of  the  family, 
though  the  latter  by  no  means  cea-ses  to  operate  as 
a  genuine  educative  factor.  Similar  progress  has 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  aim  of  education. 
The  conviction  that  a  man's  education  should  be 
directed  towards  making  him  an  independent 
personality  has  become  more  and  more  explicit. 
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Kecent  educational  science  pays  special  attention 
to  the  transition  stage  between  youth  and  full 
manhood,  and  regards  it  as  the  delinitivo  task  of 
education  that  the  pupil,  once  he  has  outgrown 
the  dbcipline  of  homo  and  school,  should  be  trained 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment   of    his    ethical 

majority. 

In  thla  connexion  Schleiermacher  draws  a  diatlnction  be- 
tween aristocratic  and  democratic  fanulies,  pointing  out  that 
the  family  relationship  is  much  more  effectively  maintained  in 
the  tonner  than  in  the  latter.  But  he  specially  urges  that 
parental  authority  on  its  moral  side  should  gradually  pass  into 
frienaship,  while  the  filial  respect  he  insisU  upon  is  not  meant 
to  exclude  freedom  of  decision  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
reached  maturity ;  the  parents,  in  short,  shall  then  be  no  more 
than  counsellors. 

Thus  the  family,  once  a  legal  institution,  has 
become  the  moral  community  of  the  home,  enjoy- 
ing, nevertheless,  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  the 
rights  of  the  individual  members,  especially  of 
those  iinder  age,  are  protected  by  the  State,  even 
against  the  family  itself ;  while,  in  a  moral  and 
legal  respect,  increasing  regard  is  paid  to  those 
who  have  attained  maturity  and  independence, 
more  particularly  with  a  view  to  their  oecoming 
founders  of  new  families. 

(rf)  The  emancipation  of  the  individual  has  also 
a  social  reference.  In  India  a  man  is  bound  to  his 
caste,  and  cannot  rise  above  it.  In  China,  where 
the  system  of  caste  does  not  prevail,  the  individ- 
ual's position  in  the  social  organism  is  defined  by 
religion  and  by  a  most  elaborate  ceremonialism, 
which  tend  to  impede  the  spontaneity  of  social 
life.  In  regard  to  property,  no  we  ver,  the  condi- 
tions are  more  favourable,  and  land  can  be  tilled 
or  sold  as  the  proprietor  pleases.  In  ancient 
Greece  social  life  nad  not  as  yet  freed  itself  from 
national  life ;  the  individual,  as  Aristotle  ex- 
presses it,  was  primarily  a  fujoi"  ttoKitikIiv,  while  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  State  set  forth  in  the 
Dorian  system  of  Plato's  Republic  hardly  left  room 
for  personal  independence  in  social  and  economic 
relations.  Nevertheless,  in  regard  to  social  life, 
Greece  shows  a  certain  advance  upon  Brahmanic 
India,  since  it  no  longer  made  birth  the  criterion 
for  participation  in  public  life — a  reform  explicitly 
decreed  in  the  laws  of  Solon,  which,  however,  still 
countenanced  slavery.  In  the  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great  interest  in  the  State  began  to 
wane  before  social  life  and  friendship,  whicli  had 
been  extolled  by  Aristotle,  and  especially  by  Epi- 
curus, in  whose  opinion  the  State  was  simply  a 
contract  for  the  attainment  of  mutual  security. 
This  social  fellowship,  however,  did  not  embrace 
family  life :  it  was  friendship  amongst  men,  or 
occasionally,  with  hetcerce.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual  came  gradually  to  the  front. 

In  Muhammadanism  the  Qur'an  is  the  great 
autliority  in  matters  not  only  of  religion,  but  of 
morality,  law,  and  social  order  as  well.  The  Pro- 
phet, or  his  vice-gerent,  the  Khalif,  is  invested 
with  power  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  property ; 
the  system,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  land, 
may  be  called  socio-theocratic.  Social  life  is  at  a 
low  level,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  separation  of 
the  sexes ;  and,  wherever  a  better  state  of  things 
prevails,  it  is  not  due  to  Islam. 

Tlie  theocratic  standpoint  likewise  dominated 
social  life,  among  the  Jews.  But,  while  the  land 
was  re^rded  as  belonging  to  God,  yet  the  social 
and  religions  legisslation,  though  not  always  carried 
out  in  practice,  served  to  strengthen  the  family  on 
its  economic  side,  as  is  shown,  Tor  instance,  by  the 
regulations  regarding  the  jubilee,  the  Sabbatical 
year,  gleaning,  etc.,  which  were  designed  to  avert 
utter  impoverishment.  With  some  exceptions  the 
various  crafts,  such  as  tillage  and  cattle-rearing, 
vere  held  in  high  respect.  The  consciousness  of 
being  the  chosen  people  of  God  bound  the  Israelites 
more   closely  together,   while    the    simultaneous 


festivals,  the  observance  of  the  Passover,  and  the 
Sabbath,  with  its  mandate  of  rest  for  man  and 
bea.st,  tended  to  promote  the  social  side  of  family 
life.  The  moral  import  of  the  social  and  economic 
independence  of  the  family  and  its  head  is  set 
forth  in  the  Law,  and  it  was  in  view  of  this  ethical 
end  that  statutory  barriers  were  raised  against 
impoverishment. 

In  Rome,  again,  we  see  a  certain  progress  in  the 
realization  of  social  independence.  The  long-con- 
tinued conflict  between  plebeians  and  patricians, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  to  equalize  the  two 

fiarties,  bore  rather  upon  political  than  upon  social 
ife  ;  yet  it  was  not  without  significance  for  the 
latter,  as  it  made  clear  that  social  privileges  were 
no  longer  to  be  the  appanage  of  oirth,  but  the 
reward  of  meritorious  public  service.  The  later 
period  of  Roman  history,  however,  was  marked  by 
the  formation  of  numerous  associations,  which,  on 
the  whole,  were  an  expression  of  the  desire  for 
freedom  in  social  matters;  in  fact,  Julius  Caesar 
recognized  not  only  the  ancient  gilds  and  the 
autonomous  societies,  but  also  the  independence  of 
municipalities.  By  making  life  secure,  and  by 
giving  the  paterfamilias  the  right  to  dispose  of  his 
property,  Roman  law  maintained  a  formal  freedom ; 
it  also  guarded  the  right  of  association  for  social 
and  religious  ends.  15ut,  as  those  liberties  were 
without  ethical  character,  the  relative  enactments 
simply  led  to  an  increase  of  selfishness,  enabling 
the  privileged  few  to  reduce  the  rest  to  penury. 

In  Christianity,  which  so  strongly  emphasized 
the  ethical  value  of  personality,  even  property  was 
viewed  in  a  moral  light,  and  men  became  aware 
that  they  were  responsible  to  God  in  the  manage- 
ment thereof.  The  conception  of  Christian  equality 
in  social  and  economic  relations  found  expression 
first  of  all  in  a  magnificent  benevolence,  and  the 
great  end  of  riches  was  believed  to  be  relief  of  the 
poor.  But  the  idea  of  equality  in  the  sight  of  God 
had  also  a  vast  influence  upon  the  social  life  of 
Christian  communities.  Certainly  distinctions  of 
class  were  not  done  away  with ;  nevertheless,  all 
were  equal  in  the  eyes  of  religion — a  thought  which 
had  found  expression  in  Stoicism,  though  without 
any  practical  issue.  Christianity  also  effected  a 
deliverance  in  the  sphere  of  custom.  Christians 
either  breaking  away  from  heathen  practices,  or 
else,  as  was  often  the  case,  transforming  them,  and 
feeling  themselves  individually  responsible  for  the 
reform — a  line  of  action  urged  especially  by  Ter- 
tuUian  in  the  one-sided,  but  all  the  more  powerful, 
appeals  of  his  shorter  ethical  works,  and  also  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  however,  treated 
ancient  usages  with  a  more  tender  hand.  Doubt- 
less men  were  then  so  profoundly  concerned  with 
the  world  to  come  that  they  retained  but  little 
interest  in  earthly  goods,  and  social  life  was  largely 
confined  to  religious  intercourse.  Even  in  the 
primitive  Church  we  find  warnings  against  wealth 
and  its  perils,  and  in  no  long  time  it  came  to  be 
believed  that  property  was  grounded  in  selfishness 
(Ambrose),  and  that  voluntary  poverty  was  a  mark 
of  superior  sanctity  ;  while,  similarly,  those  who 
abandoned  the  world  and  the  family  for  the  desert 
or  the  cloister  were  held  in  hi"h  repute.  Be  it 
remarked,  however,  that  the  endeavour  to  escape 
from  the  world  and  to  be  inwardly  free  from  its 
enticements  was  itself  the  outgrowth  of  a  genuine 
emancipative  movement. 

Even  in  the  mediaeval  feudal  system  with  its 
cla.18  divisions,  and  in  the  system  of  trade  gilds 
wliich  prevailed  in  the  cities,  there  grew  up  a 
renewed  interest  in  social  life,  the  general  trend 
of  which  was  likewise  favourable  to  individual 
security.  Notwithstanding  a  man's  class  dis- 
abilities and  his  dependence  upon  his  gild,  and  in 
spite  of  frequent  conflicts    between   tlie  various 
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ranks  of  society,  his  economic  freedom  was  pro- 
moted by  the  expansion  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  industrial  arts.  The  peasantry,  too,  had 
access  to  tribunals  established  on  their  behalf ; 
and,  while  the  gilds  frequently  imposed  restric- 
tions upon  freedom  of  action,  they  also  afforded 
protection  and  security. 

As  against  the  Church's  authority  over  the 
individual,  the  Reformation  asserted  the  '  freedom 
of  a  Christian  man '  as  the  watchword  of  personal 
liberty,  thereby  universalizing,  on  religious  ground, 
the  advantages  which,  on  social  and  political 
ground,  the  powerful  had  arrogated  to  themselves 
in  the  previous  century.  Moreover,  the  Reforma- 
tion, aiiinning  on  principle  the  moral  dignity  of 
labour  and  of  the  secular  calling,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  organization  of  society,  which  was 
wrought  out  in  subsequent  centuries.  Luther's 
contention  that  wages  should  be  proportionate  to 
work  has  a  wonderfully  modem  ring.  Then  the 
Mercantile  System,  laying  stress  upon  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  the  use  of  money  (in  place  of 
barter),  helped  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  goods, 
the  process  being  furthered  also  by  the  Physiocrats, 
who,  not\vitli.standing  the  importance  they  assigned 
to  agriculture,  yet  contended  for  complete  freedom 
of  trade,  made  war  upon  gilds,  Government  con- 
cessions, and  the  burdens  of  the  peasantry,  and 
thereby  helped  to  forward  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Finally,  Adam  Smith  and  his  school,  repudiating 
the  compulsory  element  in  the  gilds,  and  advocat- 
ing open  competition,  set  the  seal  upon  individual 
freedom,  and  their  investigations  were  doubly  im- 
portant from  the  fact  that,  as  regards  both  the 
acquisition  of  property  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject — matters  in  which  they  had  the  support  of 
the  philosophy  of  Natural  Law  from  the  time  of 
Locke — they  bore  upon  the  natural  foundations 
of  society,  and  served  to  assign  to  the  individual 
his  rightful  place  in  the  larger  system  of  national 
and  international  life.  In  the  French  Revolution, 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  advocated 
by  Natural  Law  brought  about  the  abrogation  of 
innumerable  privileges,  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  'third  estate.'  But  the  weak  point  in  the 
movement  was  the  people's  lack  of  moral  prepara- 
tion, and  the  failure  to  recognize  natural  differences 
among  men.  The  general  rights  of  man,  which 
from  the  religions  point  of  view  are  based  upon  the 
equality  of  all  l>efore  God,  but  which  were  traced 
by  the  Revolutionists  to  men's  equality  in  the  eyes 
of  moral  and  civil  law,  were  urged  so  ruthlessly, 
that  the  actual  disparity  of  men  in  their  moral, 
mental,  and  physicju  qualities  was  ignored. 

While  the  principle  of  open  competition  freed 
the  individual  from  the  limitations  of  his  class  and 
his  trade,  yet  the  new  system  of  production,  with 
the  requirement  of  capital,  introduced  fresh  diffi- 
culties, the  solution  of  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  Socialism.  Socialism  {q.v.)  begins  by  recogniz- 
ing the  actual  inequalities  of  men,  tracing  these 
not  to  diversities  of  natural  gift — this  being  assumed 
rather  to  be  equal  in  all — ^bnt  to  disparities  in  the 
possession  of  productive  capital.  Though  an  open 
door  has  been  set  before  the  individual,  and  the 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  his  faculties  cleared 
away ;  though  equal  political  rights  have  been 
conceded  to  all,  and  the  cla<is  distinctions  which 
stood  in  the  waj  of  social  advancement  removed  ; 
of  what  avail  is  it  all,  asks  the  Socialist,  if  men 
have  no  choice  but  to  enter  the  lists  of  competition 
with  unequal  resources?  The  individual's  depend- 
ence npon  cajtital  must,  therefore,  be  brought  to 
an  end  if  his  emancipation  is  ever  to  be  comjjlete ; 
and  this  object  is  t^i  Ije  attained  by  making  pro- 
ductive capital  a  national  asset.  In  order  to  give 
practical  effetit  to  the  idea,  it  is  proposed  to  turn 
the  State  into  a  great  industrial  company,  which 


would  guarantee  to  every  man  the  due  remunera- 
tion of  his  labour.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  such 
an  emancipation  would  result  in  the  loss  of  personal 
freedom ;  and,  as  the  worker  would  then  possess 
no  capital,  but  gain  at  most  sufficient  wages — in 
the  form  of  work-certificates — to  procure  him  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  the  system  would  but  pander 
to  the  selfish  desire  for  happiness,  and  check  the 
impulse  to  produce,  which  thrives  only  where  it  is 
free.  We  must,  nevertheless,  recognize  that  both 
the  policy  of  open  competition,  which  emanated 
from  England,  and  the  Socialistic  movement,  which 
first  arose  in  France,  were  prompted  by  the  spirit 
of  emancipation  ;  only,  these  movements  are  con- 
cerned with  the  material  rather  than  with  the 
moral  side  of  man's  nature,  and  with  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  rather  than  with  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  individual.  A  higher  respect  is,  therefore, 
due  to  those  who  emphasize  the  ethical  aspect  of 
the  social  problem  and  the  ethical  significance  of 
property,  and  who  desiderate  a  true  personal 
independence,  guaranteed  by  such  a  system  of 
ownership  as  would  enable  each  to  discharge  his 
proper  function  in  the  social  organism,  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  remove  that  financial  servitude  which 
keeps  him  from  fulfilling  his  vocation  as  a  man  and 
as  an  individual.  A  similar  object  is  aimed  at  by 
the  renascent  tendency  to  form  corporate  societies 
standing  midway  between  the  individual  and  the 
State— societies  in  which  a  man  may  act  as  a 
voluntary  member,  and  from  which  he  derives  a 
certain  support  and  security.  A  practical  attempt 
to  deliver  the  working  man  from  the  power  of 
capital  is  made  by  the  Trade  Unions,  which  secure 
a  proper  representation  of  his  interests,  and  treat 
with  capitalists  and  their  combinations  upon  equal 
terms.  Again,  provision  is  made  in  Germany  for 
old  age  and  sickness  by  compulsory  insurance, 
while  in  Great  Britain  old  age  pensions  are  now 
paid  by  the  State,  and  there  and  in  America  the 
same  purpose  is  served  in  part  by  funds  accumu- 
lated independently  of  the  State.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  factory- workers,  miners,  and  rural  labourers 
is  sought  in  ameliorative  legislation. 

The  emancipation  movement  makes  itself  felt  in 
the  sphere  of  social  intercourse  precisely  as  in  that 
of  economics.  Social  intercourse  is  regulated  by 
custom  ;  and  here  also  a  beginning  has  been  made 
with  that  levelling  process  which  looks  to  the  worth 
of  personality  as  such.  While  formerly  distinctions 
of  rank  were  rigorously  observed,  in  modern  times 
the  sense  of  equality  has  been  intensified  by  inter- 
national intercourse,  by  the  recognition  of  human 
rights  and  of  the  ethical  value  of  labour  in 
general ;  and  this  manifests  Itself  in  the  respect 
and  courtesy  shown  even  to  social  inferiors.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  this  tendency  towards  the 
democratization  of  society  is  counteracted  by  a 
tendency  towards  difterentiation,  which  is  con- 
stantly splitting  society  into  new  and  mutually 
exclusive  groups.  But,  as  the  various  ranks  are 
arranged  no  longer  according  to  birth,  but  accord- 
ing to  occupation  or  profession,  there  may  grow  up 
in  the  professions  themselves  an  ethic  ancl  etiquette 
which  do  away  with  the  distinction  of  birth,  while, 
again,  the  equal  respect  paid  to  the  several  pro- 
fessions— the  moral  value  set  upon  work  in  general 
— practically  opens  to  every  man  the  door  of  any 
calling  for  which  he  may  be  qualified,  and  so  breaks 
down  the  rigidity  of  professional  caste.  Both  of 
these  modifications  may  have  an  effect  upon  custom, 
and  in  this  respect,  too,  modem  society  exhibits  a 
movement  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  lower 
classes  from  the  thraldom  of  their  position — a 
movement  which  has  made  most  headway  in  the 
United  States.  Recent  ethics  has  made  it  increas- 
ingly clear,  however,  that  custom  is  not  a  thing 
fixed  and  .stable,  but  is  ever  being  moulded  afresh 
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by  the  Rction  of  Individ imls,  and  that  every  man 
snares  in  the  responsibility  for  its  riglit  develop- 
ment. 

Coming  now  to  the  larger  communities,  the  State 
and  the  Church,  we  find  the  process  of  emancipa- 
tion at  work  in  various  forms.  It  may  manifest 
itself  in  the  relation  between  the  individual  and 
either  of  these  communities,  or,  again,  in  the 
relation  of  these  communities  to  each  other. 

(e)  First  of  all,  as  regards  the  tie  between  the 
individual  and  the  Church,  we  must  distinguish 
between  countries  like  Judaea  and  Persia,  where 
there  was  a  national  religion  established  by  law, 
and  where  every  citizen  was  bound  to  conform  to 
its  authority,  alike  in  belief  and  in  practice,  and 
countries  like  Greece  and  Kome,  where  religion 
was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  tlie  State,  but  where  no 
pressure  was  put  upon  a  man  so  long  as  he  did  not 
overtly  violate  the  sacred  institutions.  In  Rome, 
the  devotees  of  the  religiones  licitw  were  allowed 
absolute  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  observed 
the  worship  of  the  Emperor ;  while  in  Greece  it 
was  possible  for  a  free  philosophical  religion  to 
develop  from  the  popular  cults.  Christianity  was 
at  first  a  voluntary  association  of  believers,  in 
which  every  man  could  act  a  part  congenial  to  his 
gifts ;  but  in  process  of  time  it  was  transformed 
into  an  infallible  school  of  doctrine,  a  sanctuary 
through  which  salvation  flowed,  a  seminary  which 
prepared  men  for  heaven.  The  Roman  Church,  in 
particular,  insisted  upon  the  spiritual  incapacity  of 
the  people,  and  held  all  its  members  in  thrall  to  its 
dogma  and  its  discipline  alike.  The  emancipation 
of  the  individual  really  began  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  made  the  personal  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  internum,,  a 
matter  of  superlative  moment,  and  regarded  the 
Church  as  principaliter  the  community  of  believers. 
But  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  had  their 
own  fixed  Confessions  and  Litmgies,  and  presently 
came  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture.  In  no  long  tune,  therefore,  personal 
liberty  fell  again  into  abeyance,  and  all  the  more 
completely  that  the  task  of  maintaining  doctrinal 
purity  was  practically  handed  over  to  the  State. 
At  length,  however,  under  the  influence  of  modern 
philosophy,  and  of  natural  and  historical  science, 
the  religious  spirit  wrenched  itself  free  from  ecclesi- 
astical authority ;  the  Church  itself  became  the 
subject  of  critical  inquiry,  and  the  system  of 
National  Churches  was  partly  superseded  by  the 
policy  of  pul)lic  tolerance  for  all  religious  com- 
munities. It  is,  again,  the  United  States  which 
has  made  most  progress  in  the  latter  direction,  for 
there  the  individual  may  choose  at  will  among  the 
various  denominations,  and  move  as  he  pleases 
from  one  to  another  j  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
diverse  tendencies  within  the  various  communities 
themselves  are  less  willingly  tolerated.  In  Europe 
the  system  of  privileged  Established  Cliurches  is 
still  very  general — Churches  which  more  or  less 
strenuously  maintain  their  traditional  worship, 
doctrine,  and  usage,  and  hold  their  members  in  a 
position  of  dependence.  Yet  within  these  Churches 
we  find  various  types  of  thought  existing  side  by 
side,  more  especially  in  the  Protestant  communities 
of  Gerniaay  and  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and  religious  freedom  broadens  out  more 
and  more,  though  not  altogether  without  opposi- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  take  part  according  to  his  abilities 
in  reforming  the  Church  from  within  is  more  and 
more  reco^ized. 

if)  Again,  the  sphere  of  individual  participation 
in  the  witional  life  has  been  gradually  enlarged. 
The  great  monarchies  of  the  East— Itabylon  and 
Egypt— gave  the  mass  of  the  people  no  voice  in 
the  control  of  public  atfaiis.     True,  the  Greek 


States  and  the  Roman  liepul>lic  obliged  their 
citizens  to  take  part  in  the  government,  but  the 
enfranchised  classes  were  small  in  number,  and 
their  privileges  were  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  State  should  superintend  their  moral  training. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  feudal  State  of  the 
Middle  Ages  that  made  a  Ijcginning  with  personal 
enfranchisement  with  respect  to  the  law,  and  with 
the  people's  right  to  vote  supplies — witness  the 
English  Magna  Charta  of  1215  ;  to  the  same  jjeriod 
we  must  also  trace  a  weakening  of  the  central 
authority  by  the  growing  independence  of  terri- 
torial and  local  rulers — a  state  of  matters  exempli- 
fied by  the  condottieri  of  Italy.  To  these  signs  of 
progress  we  must  add  the  nascent  theories  of 
Natural  Law,  according  to  which  the  State  derived 
its  authority  from  the  people,  as  was  held  by 
Occam  and  others.  The  severance  between  social 
and  national  life  which  is  gradually  being  effected 
in  the  modem  world  is  an  index  of  the  increasing 
prestige  of  the  individual  and  the  class  in  relation 
to  the  State.  Finally,  comparing  the  views  of 
Natural  Law  held  by  a  man  like  Locke  with 
ancient  theories  of  the  State,  we  see  how  great  an 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  personal 
interests  ;  for,  according  to  Locke,  the  function  of 
the  State  is  merely  a  legal  one,  viz.  to  protect  the 
individual  and  the  family  in  life  and  property. 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  view  that 
the  State  is  based  upon  a  contract  of  its  citizens, 
and  that,  accordingly,  its  part  is  to  act  in  their 
interests.  The  French  Revolution  was  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  and  to  alwlish  the  privileges  of  the 
favoured  classes ;  and  since  then  most  European 
countries  have  adopted  constitutions  which  not 
merely  compel  the  citizen  to  obey  and  to  pay  taxes, 
but  also  enable  him  to  take  a  greater  or  smaller 
share  in  the  national  life  by  the  exercise  of  his 
vote.  Schleierniaclier  in  his  Politik  puts  the 
matter  thus :  government  on  the  one  hand  and 
subordination  on  the  other  should  be  shared  by 
all,  every  man  being  in  one  aspect  a  ruler,  and 
in  another  a  subject ;  while  W.  von  Humboldt,  in 
his  work  entitled  Ucber  die  Grenzeii  dcr  Wirksam- 
keit  eines  Staates,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the 
State  to  furnish  the  strongest  possible  guarantee 
of  the  citizen's  right  to  free  self-development. 
When  we  consider  the  expansion  of  the  leading 
States  of  to-day,  and  the  share  in  their  govern- 
ment which  is  nevertheless  guaranteed  in  varying 
measure  to  their  inhabitants,  we  see  what  an 
advance  has  been  made  upon  ancient  conditions ; 
for,  after  all,  the  democracies  of  old  correspond 
rather  with  the  oligarchies  of  modern  times. 
Once  more,  it  is  the  United  States  which  has  gone 
furthest  in  applying  the  principle  of  personal 
liberty,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment has  its  functions  circumscribed,  no  longer 
holding  the  citizen  in  tutelage,  while,  on  the  other, 
every  citizen  is  free  to  take  a  part  in  public  life. 
At  the  same  time,  the  experience  of  that  country 
shows  that  civil  emancipation  requires  a  certain 
standard  of  education  in  the  citizens,  and  that  its 
necessary  complement  is  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance. In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
especially  in  countries  where  the  monarchy  still 
Ijears  a  despotic  and  autocratic  character,  we  find 
a  growing  tendency  to  Anarchy  {(/.v.),  manifesting 
itself  either  in  a  nihilistic  onslaught  upon  the 
existing  organization  of  society,  or  in  the  subversive 
theoriesof  thinkers  like  Tolstoi,  who  would  abrogate 
all  State  authority  in  favour  of  the  freely  rendered 
love  of  one's  fellow-man.  Certainly  the  warrant 
for  personal  participation  in  the  government  of 
one's  country,  to  which  at  the  same  time  obedience 
must  be  rendered,  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the  right 
of  moral  self-determination :  in  fact,  the  growth 
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of  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  amongst  the 
people,  and  of  their  respect  for  the  constitution 
and  the  law,  forms  an  accurate  index  of  their 
capacity  for  a  responsible  share  in  the  national 
administration.  Accordingly,  in  reference  to  the 
French  Revolution,  Schiller  and  other  German 
writers  maintained  that  the  nation  which  would 
take  its  destiny  into  its  own  hands  must  possess 
an  inwrought  moral  character,  lest  liberty  of  action 
should  degenerate  into  pure  caprice  and  unreason. 
Similarly,  it  was  Kant's  conviction  of  the  ethical 
value  of  personality — the  idea  of  moral  autonomy 
— which  led  him  to  urge  that  free  moral  action 
was  based  upon  law,  and  that  a  legally  constituted 
State  was  essential  to  the  realization  of  moral 
freedom.  Since  in  the  modem  State  the  first 
principle  of  legal  administration  is  the  equality  of 
all  before  the  law  ;  since  punishment  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  barbarity,  and  is  designed  mainly  to 
preserve  law  and  order ;  since  the  State  makes  it 
its  task  to  protect  the  common  rights  of  man,  and 
since  this  protection  covers  not  only  life  and 
property,  but  also  liberty  of  conscience,  of  thought, 
of  inquiry,  and  the  freedom  of  tlie  press ;  we  may 
regard  it  as  certain  that  the  law-abiding  citizen 
may  claim  public  protection  for  his  most  sacred 
interests,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  and  may 
look  upon  the  law  as  the  sponsor  of  his  absolute 
right  to  cultivate  his  mental  and  physical  faculties 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Perhaps  the  South 
American  Republics  afford  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  how  little  is  gained  by  a  purely 
formal  freedom,  i.e.  a  freedom  unsupported  by 
that  moral  responsibility  which  manifests  itself  in 
unconditional  reverence  for  the  law — not  that  the 
law  need  be  regarded  as  incapable  of  improvement 
or  as  unalterably  and  finally  fixed,  but  it  ought  to 
be  obeyed  so  long  as  it  stands.  This  aspect  of  the 
matter  was  admirably  set  forth  by  Schleiermacher 
when  he  said  that  the  most  perfect  form  of  national 
life  is  that  in  which  freedom  as  such  is  never 
sought  after. 

{g)  The  emancipation  of  the  State  from  the  Church 
comes  into  consideration  only  in  cases  where  the 
former  has  been  dominated  by  the  latter.  In 
antiquity  the  two  communities,  the  political  and 
the  religious,  were  as  a  rule  too  closely  identified 
for  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  former  to  free 
itself  from  the  latter.  In  Egypt  the  State  passed 
under  the  ascendancy  of  tlie  priesthood  in  the 
period  of  the  Theban  domination.  Araenhotep 
IV.  transferred  his  court  from  Thebes  to  Tell  ef- 
Amama,  and  sought  to  throw  off  the  priestly 
power  and  even  to  introduce,  on  his  own  initiative, 
a  solar  monotheism,  letting  himself  be  worshipped 
as  the  reflexion  of  the  sun.  This  drastic  proceed- 
ing, however,  proved  inell'ective,  and  gave  place  to 
an  absolute  theocracy,  the  priesthood  a<;ain  gaining 
the  upper  hand  in  the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  A 
similar  movement  manifests  itself  in  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  as  when  Saul  set  himself  in  opposition 
to  Samuel,  while  David  came  to  the  throne  as  the 
true  theocratic  king.  In  Greece  the  State  was  in 
no  way  subject  to  the  hierarchy,  save  at  Delphi, 
where  for  a  time  the  constitution  was  theocratic, 
while  in  Rome  the  religious  interest  was  really 
subordinate  to  the  political.  Once  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  Western  Empire  had  become  a 
power  co-ordinate  with  the  State,  Augustine  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  theory  which  actually  exalted 
the  theocratic  community  .alxjve  the  civil,  and  the 
Middle  Ages  witnessed  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
theory  into  practice. 

The  Church,  it  was  declared,  fulfils  a  higher  tuiiclion  than 
the  State :  the  latter  has  to  do  with  the  Urreiia  /f.licitas,  the 
former  with  et«rnal  salvation.  The  secular  purpose  of  the 
State  can,  therefore,  lie  ronwcratod  only  when  the  oivil  power 
places  iUclf  at  the  <lis|iijnal  of  the  religious.  Vicwa  of  this 
tenor,  aiming  at  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church,  come  more  and 


more  into  vogue  until  the  rise  of  Jefluitisra.  Indications  of  the 
movement  h^  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals,  at  the  .Synod  of  Taris  (a.d.  829),  the  de  Inatitiitione 
Regia  of  John  of  Orleans,  and  the  Constitutio  of  Odo  of  Canter- 
bury, while  Aquinas,  in  his  de  Rerjiinuie  /^rjjwi^tm,  apparently 
assigns  an  independent  position  to  the  Stat«,  he  nevertheless 
holds  that,  as  the  Church  has  the  superior  function,  the  civil 
power  must  give  way  whenever  the  Church  so  enjoins,  and  also 
that  the  Church  itself  must  in  all  cases  decide  when  its  own 
higher  interests  justify  euch  a  demand.  In  fact,  the  prevailing 
idea  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  that  the  Church  and  the  State  were 
as  sun  and  moon,  the  latter  deriving  its  light  from  the  former. 
In  the  reign  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  this  view  was  maintained  in 
the  Summa  de  Potestate  Ecciesice  of  Au^istinus  Triumphus,  as 
also  in  the  Summa  de  Pianctu  Ecclesite  of  Alvarus  Pelagius, 
the  S))anish  Franciscan.  The  Jesuits  contended  that  all 
authority  belongs  primordially  to  the  Church,  which  receives 
the  same  directly  from  God,  whereas  the  power  of  the  State  is 
wholly  derived  from  the  people.  Endeavours  to  carry  out  these 
theories  in  face  of  the  Imperial  authoritj'  were  made  by 
Gregory  vii.,  who  was  filled  with  the  ideals  of  the  Clu^niac 
order,  and  also  by  Innocent  ill. ,  while  Boniface  viir.  even  clanned 
the  right  to  parcel  out  territory  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The 
State  was  gravelj'  imperilled  in  its  own  domain  by  the  spiritual 
Jurisdiction  and  the  sway  of  the  priests  as  exercised  in  the 
confessional.  Above  all,  the  Church's  claim  to  release  the 
subject  from  an  oath  given  to  an  unbeliever — some  refractory 
ruler,  let  us  say — and  even  to  depose  princes,  was  a  standing 
menace  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

Such  views,  however,  did  not  even  then  pass  unchallenged. 
For  one  thing,  the  Saxon  and  Salic  emperors,  down  to  Henry  iv., 
deemed  themselves  the  guardians  of  the  Church,  while  the 
Hohenstaufens,  especially  Frederick  r.  and  Frederick  ir. — the 
latter  in  his  Sicilian  Laws — tried  to  emancipate  the  State  from 
the  Church ;  for  another,  writer  after  writer  took  up  the 
controversy  in  defence  of  the  State's  rights.  Early  in  the  9th 
cent.,  for  instance,  Abbot  Smaragdus  of  Verdun,  in  his  de  Via 
Regia,  spoke  of  the  king  as  the  earthly  counterpart  of  God ; 
Henry  iv,  found  a  champion  in  the  Italian  jurist  Petrus  Crassus  : 
while  Frederick  n.  in  his  own  Letters  upheld  the  national 
prerogative,  and  had  the  support  of  Peter  of  Vineis  and  Thaddffiua 
of  Suessa.  Dante's  de  Monarchia  had  a  similar  end  in  view. 
In  the  time  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  the  independence  of  the 
State  was  still  more  strenuously  advocated  by  the  Franciscan 
William  of  Occam,  by  Marsilius  of  Padua  in  his  Defensor  Pacts, 
by  Leopold  of  Babenburg  in  his  Tractatus  de  luribus  Regni  et 
Imperii;  and  in  France,  in  the  time  of  Philip  rv.,  the  cause 
was  maintained  by  Dubois  in  his  dc  llecuperatioiie  Terrae  Sanctte. 
As  against  the  assumptions  of  the  Church,  Machiavelli  asserted 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  State ;  as  against  the  idea  of 
the  universal  empire,  he  advocated  the  unity  of  the  Italian 
nation,  though  all  he  claimed  for  the  State  was  its  supremacy 
in  regard  to  its  finance  and  its  external  power  and  prosperity. 

The  emancipation  of  the  State  from  the  Churi^h 
in  countries  dominated  by  Roman  Catholicism  can 
come  about  only  through  conflict  with  the  Church 
itself.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  claims  to  be  absolutely  supreme  in  all 
questions  which  it  regards  as  bearing  upon  its 
interests — a  contention  which  finds  frank  expression 
in  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  The  result  is  that, 
whenever  a  Roman  Catholic  State  unfetters  itself 
from  ecclesiastical  bondage,  it  assumes  an  epenly 
irreligious  character :  the  views  of  Machiavelli 
afford  a  typical  illustration.  But,  as  it  is  impossible 
that  a  people  can  live  permanently  without  religion, 
Roman  Catholic  nations  tend  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
vacillation  between  the  two  extremes :  on  the  one 
hand,  an  irreliiaous  and  secular  standpoint,  where 
there  is  no  concern  for  anything  but  material 
prosperity,  and,  on  the  other,  a  position  of  subjection 
to  the  Church  ;  Spain  and  France  furnish  instances 
(cf.  Concordat).  The  liberation  of  the  political 
from  the  ecclesiastical  interest  can  in  fact  attain  a 
permanent  footing  only  when  the  State  aims  at 
something  higher  than  material  prosperity  and 
enjoyment,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  Church 
confines  itself  to  spiritual  affairs,  and  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  fostering  of  the  religious  life.  The 
numerous  tentative  statements  of  this  conception 
made  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as,  e.g.,  by  Frederick  I. 
of  Hohenstaufen,  Dante,  William  of  Occam  and 
his  allies,  could  win  no  real  acceptance  while  the 
Church  remained  unreformed,  as  was  shown  in  the 
case  of  France,  which  had  to  renounce  the  ancient 
Galilean  liberties  of  Louis  IX.  in  favour  of  modem 
Ultramontanism,  and  is  now  endeavouring  to  fi'ee 
itself  from  the  latter.     Cf.  art.  Eba.stianism. 

In  the  process  of  emancipation  of  State  from 
Church,  a  crucial  and  epoch-making  stage  was 
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reached  at  the  Reformation.  The  Church's  function 
was  now  in  principle  limited  to  the  religious 
nurture  of  the  soul ;  the  Church  itself  was  viewed 
as  the  community  of  faith.  It  was,  tlierefore, 
impo-ssible  for  the  Church  to  obstruct  the  State,  as 
the  latter  too  liad  a  Divine  commission — to  foster 
justice,  to  maintain  order,  to  ensure  liberty  of 
moral  action  on  the  basis  of  law.  In  point  of  fact, 
as  the  individual  depended  no  longer  upon  the 
Church's  mediation,  but  could  win  the  assurance 
of  salvation  for  himself,  and  as  he  recognized  that 
he  haxl  been  elected  to  realize  himself  as  a  free 
moral  agent,  and  thus  to  become  something  more 
than  a  passive  unit  in  the  national  life,  his  new-born 
conviction  was  really  an  augury  not  only  of  his 
own  personal  liberty  as  a  citizen,  but  also  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  State  itself.  Calvinism,  which 
interpreted  the  consciousness  of  election  to  life  as 
an  incitement  to  moral  practice,  was  marvellously 
adapted  to  endow  the  nations  with  a  freedom  based 
upon  personal  resj)onsibility,  and  thereby  to  procure 
the  lioeration  of  the  State  from  the  Cliurcn,  as  is 
well  shown  in  the  history  of  Calvinistic  lands. 

(A)  Finally,  we  must  consider  the  emaneipation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State.  In  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  the  civil  power  was  paramount  in 
religious  things ;  religion  was,  in  fact,  an  affair  of 
the  State.  Tnis  is  still  the  case  in  China,  where 
the  machinery  of  government  is  regarded  as  a 
Divine  manifestation,  and  where  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  people  is  in  the  hands  of 
publio  officials.  Within  Christendom,  too,  the 
Eastern  Church  was  subject  to  the  State ;  doctrine 
was  a  State  concern,  and  was  frequently  enforced 
by  Government  authority.  The  Donatist  con- 
troversy turned  not  only  upon  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  but  upon  the  Church's  liberation  from 
State  control  (see  Donatists).  While  the  mediaeval 
Roman  Church  claimed  the  right  to  dominate  the 
State,  it  was  rather  the  Byzantian  principle  which 
re-emerged  in  Lutheran  countries  at  the  Reforma- 
tion :  it  was  held  that  the  State,  as  a  Christian 
entity,  ought  to  concern  itself  even  with  the  defence 
of  the  faith  ;  and  the  territorial  principle  cujus 
regio  ejus  religio  held  its  own  for  a  time.  Once 
more,  however,  it  was  Calvinism  that  upheld 
religious  liberty  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
State:  witness  the  history  of  Holland,  Scotland, 
and  the  United  States.  These  countries  actually 
carried  out  the  idea  that  religion,  being  a  matter 
of  the  inmost  heart,  should  in  no  way  be  constrained 
by  the  civil  power — a  principle  which,  it  is  true, 
had  been  strongly  advocated  in  Reformation  times 
by  dissenters  like  Denk  and  Sebastian  Frank. 
Even  the  system  of  Established  Churches  was  set 
aside,  notably  in  the  United  States.  It  was  held 
that  the  Churches  should  be  quite  independent  of 
the  State,  requiring  nothing  from  it  save  legal 
protection  :  only  on  these  conditions  could  the 
freedom  of  the  Cnurch  as  a  societasfdei  be  realized. 
Certainly,  were  the  Churches  to  attempt  to  suppress 
freedom,  and  to  dragoon  the  people  to  accept  their 
formulae,  the  civil  power  would  be  called  upon  to 
safeguard  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  a  free  Church  that  the  members 
should  belong  to  it  voluntarily,  and  should  not  be 
coerced  in  any  way.  The  outcome  of  such  a  free- 
dom is  that  the  religious  spirit  unfolds  itself  in  the 
most  varied  forms.  State  Churches,  in  fact,  can 
compete  in  this  respect  with  voluntary  Churches 
only  by  admitting  a  wide  variety  in  their  doctrine 
and  practice.     Cf.  art.  Erastianism. 

(»)  Bare  mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  emancipation  is  understood  by  some  in  an 
absolute  sense,  i.e.  as  persomtl  liberty  without  any 
^[ualijication  whatever.  Such  freedom  is  conceded 
to  the  man  of  genius,  as,  e.g.,  by  Romantic  writers 
like  Schlegel— in  his  theory  of  Irony ;  or  to  the 


man  of  power,  as  in  Nietzsche's  Jlerrenmoral.  But 
all  this  really  amounts  to  an  emancipation  from 
morality — a  condition  'beyond  good  and  evil.' 
Such  an  emancipation,  like  the  Solipsism  of  Max 
Stirner's  Der  Einzitje  und  sein  Eigenium  (Iveipzig, 
1893),  is  sheer  delusiim. 

3.  Moral  and  religious  bearings  of  emancipa- 
tion. —  From  the  foregoing  survey  we  see  how 
emancipation  has  broadened  out  more  and  more, 
manifesting  itself  now  as  the  liberation  of  thought, 
now  as  the  deliverance  of  the  individual  from  the 
bondage  of  society  and  of  organized  communities, 
and  again  as  the  liberation  of  one  community  from 
another,  each  exhibiting  a  growing  sense  of  its 
peculiar  function,  and  striving  to  fulfil  the  same 
in  its  own  way.  It  is  admitted  by  the  various 
schools  of  thought — whether  as  a  subject  for  blame 
or  for  praise — tliat  the  process  of  emancipation  is 
in  the  last  resort  the  supersession  of  authority  by 
autonomy.  In  this  striving  after  freedom  many 
read  hostility  to  religion,  a  tendency  to  break 
away  from  the  Divine  government,  the  atomizing 
and  levelling  of  society,  the  growth  of  the  notion 
that  justice  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  in- 
dividual (who  appropriates  what  rights  he  can), 
the  imminent  dissolution  of  discipline  and  order — 
all  ending  at  length  in  moral  chaos.  To  others, 
however,  as  to  J.  6.  Fichte  for  instance,  the  real 
tenor  of  the  process  seems  to  consist  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  authority  into  liberty,  of  natural  gifts 
into  qualities  personally  acquired  and  developed, 
of  tradition  into  freedom  of  thought  and  act ;  in 
the  ceaseless  renovation  of  communities — not  as 
dead  institutions  but  as  living  organisms — by  the 
unobstructed  efl'ort  of  their  members ;  and  in  the 
growing  capacity  of  each  separate  community  to 
undertake  and  execute  its  specific  work,  without 
alien  interference,  but  with  its  own  resources,  and 
according  to  the  principles  of  its  constitution — no 
community  having  autliority  over  any  other,  but 
each  being  supreme  within  its  own  domain,  and 
each  in  reality  best  serving  the  interests  of  the  rest 
by  attending  to  its  own  affairs. 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  question  that  the  human 
personality  must  possess  the  moral  right  to  express 
itself  in  action,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a 
measure  of  emancipation  adequate  thereto.  Moral 
personality  has  two  sides.  ITiere  is  first  of  all  the 
universal  side,  in  virtue  of  which  every  man  ought 
to  have  an  equal  right  to  practical  self-expression, 
and  upon  this  postulate  rest  the  general  rights  of 
man  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  Natural  Law — 
including  not  merely  protection  of  life  and  property, 
but  freedom  of  conscience  and  thought  as  well. 
Then  there  is  the  individual  side,  which  postulates 
that  each  person,  as  such,  should  possess  the  right 
to  develop  his  special  talents  in  his  own  way  ;  nor 
is  he  to  be  levelled  to  the  general  average  of  society, 
as  is  demanded  by  certain  schools  of  Socialism.  It 
is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  an  emancipation  of  the 
individual  issuing  in  a  ruthless  self-assertion  at  the 
cost  of  others  would  subvert  the  real  rights  of  the 
latter,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  men  are  meant 
to  work  as  complementary  to  one  another.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  capital  importance  that  an  adjust- 
ment be  made  between  the  general  rights  of  moral 
personality  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  act 
for  himself.  Every  human  being  must  bo  free  to 
act  in  his  proper  vocation,  and  must  at  the  same 
time  pay  due  regard  to  the  corresponding  right  of 
others. 

The  relation  subsisting  between  the  individual 
and  the  various  groups — the  family,  the  corporate 
body,  the  class,  civic  society,  the  State,  the  Church, 
custom — is  conditioned  by  the  postulate  that  as  a 
moral  personality  he  shall  have  the  right  to  act 
spontaneously,  and  according  to  his  abilities,  in 
these  several  relationships,  and  hence  also  to  assist 
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in  the  continuous  renovation  of  tlie  communities 
tliemselves ;  emancipation  is,  tlierefore,  necessary 
as  a  means  to  that  end.  Again,  however,  the 
various  communities  must  preserve  a  certain  con- 
tinuity, must  demand  that  recognition  be  given  by 
the  individual  to  the  constitution  and  order  without 
which  they  could  not  exist.  Hence  there  emerges 
once  more  the  need  of  an  adjustment,  the  condition 
of  which  is  that,  while  the  existent  economy  of 
these  communities  is  treated  with  respect,  it  shall 
leave  room  for  development  and  reform,  and  con- 
sequently for  eftbrts  directed  thereto,  such  progress 
shaping  its  course  according  to  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  several  communities. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  interrelations  of  the 
various  communities,  it  is  required  that  each  of 
these  shall  possess  such  a  measure  of  freedom  as 
will  enable  it  to  develop  according  to  its  own  prin- 
ciples, and  to  do  ju.stice  to  its  specific  aim  and 
object.  But,  since  none  of  these  communities  is 
ateolutely  independent,  since,  in  fact,  they  circum- 
scribe one  another,  they  must  enter  into  mutual 
relations.  So  far  as  their  external  activities  are 
concerned,  the  province  of  each  must  be  delimited 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of 
collision  with  any  other.  This  end  is  secured  by 
the  law,  the  guardian  of  which  is  the  State,  while 
it  is  the  State  likewise  which  must  guarantee  the 
complete  liberty  required  by  each  community  in 
the  working  out  of  its  peculiar  task. 

In  a  word,  emancipation  is  a  necessary  moment 
in  that  liberation  of  the  moral  personality  and  the 
moral  community  without  which  they  cannot  ade- 
quately realize  their  appropriate  moral  end.  But 
this  fact  also  indicates  the  limit  of  tlie  process,  viz. 
that  the  individual  and  the  community  alike  must 
regard  themselves  as  each  having  a  place  in  the 
whole  moral  organism,  and  as  working  towards 
the  Highest  Good,  or — in  terms  of  religion — the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Emancipation  taken  as  an  end- 
in-itself,  and  as  the  repudiation  of  moral  respon- 
sibility, is  worse  than  useless,  and  results  in  moral 
chaos ;  but,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  means  of  setting 
the  moral  powers  free  for  action,  so  that  they  may 
most  efficiently  contribute  their  special  quota  to 
the  realization  of  the  whole  ethical  process,  then 
emancipation  La  seen  to  be  a  demand  of  the  moral 
law  itself. 
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A.  Dorner. 
EMERSON.  — I.  Life  and  writings.  — Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  essayist,  poet,  and  the  most 
famous  representative  of  the  Tran.scendentalist 
school  of  thought  in  New  England,  was  born,  the 
third  of  seven  children,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  25th 
May  1803.      His  father,  William  Emerson,    was 


minister  of  the  First  Church  (Unitarian)  in  Boston ; 
his  mother,  Ruth  Haskins,  was  a  woman  of  strong 
and  gracious  character.  Emerson  took  a  genuine 
pride  in  his  descent  from  a  long  line  of  Christian 
ministers.  It  gave  liim  'a  certain  normal  piety, 
a  levitical  education ' ;  he  counted  himself  happy 
in  having  a  star  which  rained  on  him  influences  of 
ancestral  religion.  His  aunt,  Mary  Moody  Emer- 
son, did  much  to  shape  his  character  and  thought 
— '  the  kind  aunt  whose  cares  instructed  my  youth, 
and  whom  may  God  reward  ! ' 

He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Grammar  School 
and  Latin  School,  and  then  at  Harvard,  where  he 
graduated  without  any  great  distinction  in  1821, 
two  of  his  brothers  proving  much  more  brilliant 
than  he.  The  family  circumstances  being  strait- 
ened by  his  father's  early  death,  he  had  to  teach 
in  a  school  in  order  to  help  himself  through  college, 
and  again  after  graduation ;  but  it  was  a  task  in 
which  he  was  not  happy,  feeling  himself  shy  and 
awkward,  '  toiling  through  this  miserable  employ- 
ment without  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  dis- 
charging it  well.'  His  thoughts  turned  towards 
the  Christian  ministry.  A  month  before  he  came 
of  age  he  wrote  :  '  I  deliberately  dedicate  my  time, 
my  talents,  and  my  hopes  to  the  Church.'  He 
studied  theology  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
was  approved  as  a  preacher  in  1826,  and  in  1829 
was  settled  as  colleague-minister  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Boston.  This  chapter  in  his  history 
was  not  to  be  a  long  one.  He  gradually  conquered 
the  chest  weakness  which  at  first  made  public 
speaking  difficult.  But  in  1832  he  resigned  his 
charge,  feeling  that  he  could  no  longer  conscien- 
tiously administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  accus- 
tomed form.  His  grounds  were  partly  those  of 
criticism  and  interpretation — he  did  not  think  that 
Christ  designed  a  perpetual  commemoration  with 
the  help  of  symbols  ;  and  partly  those  of  personal 
taste  and  experience : 

'  This  mode  of  commemorating  Christ  is  not  suitable  to  me. 
That  is  reason  enough  why  I  should  abandon  it.  ...  I  will  love 
him  as  a  glorified  friend,  after  the  free  way  of  friendship,  and 
not  pay  him  a  stiff  sign  of  respect,  as  men  do  those  whom  they 
fear.' 

In  other  ways  he  felt  that  in  the  pulpit,  and  amid 
the  accepted  traditions  of  worship,  liis  wings  were 
bound.     This  year  he  wrote  in  his  Journal : 

'I  have  Bometunes  thought  that,  in  order  to  be  a  good 
minister,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  ministry.  The  pro- 
fession is  antiquated.  In  an  altered  age  we  worship  in  the 
dead  forms  of  our  forefathers.' 

The  same  year  there  occurred  the  death,  from 
consumption,  of  his  young  wife,  Ellen  Louisa 
Tucker,  whom  he  had  married  in  1829.  Thus  set 
free  from  all  ties,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Europe 
(described  in  the  beginning  of  English  Traits),  and 
returned  to  America  to  write  and  lecture,  some- 
times also  preaching  as  occasion  offered.  In  1834 
he  settled  at  Concord,  occupying  first  for  some 
years  the  '  Old  Manse,'  made  famous  by  Hawthorne, 
and  in  1835  married  Lidian  Jackson  {d.  1892).  For 
a  time  he  preached  on  Sundays  to  the  Churcli  in 
East  Lexington,  but  more  and  more  he  felt  that 
the  lecture-platform  was  his  real  pulpit,  and  in 
1838  he  gave  up  preaching.  None  of  his  sermons 
has  been  published  except  that  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  preached  at  tlie  time  of  his  resignation 
from  his  Boston  charge ;  but  we  may  judge  of  the 
tone  and  quality  of  his  preaching  from  many  ])a8- 
sages  in  nis  e.><.says  and  lectures,  in  which  the 
preacher  reai)pears  scarcely  disguised.  There  are 
many  testimonies  to  the  sweetness  of  his  voice, 
the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  his  manner,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  language  in  preaching  and  in  prayer. 
But  probably  his  preaching,  like  his  poetry,  ap- 
pealed to  a  select  circle. 

The  clearest  light  on  these  earlier  years,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  we  possess 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  essential  Emerson,  has 
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recently  been  given  in  the  long-delaycJ  publica- 
tion of  his  private  Journal,  edited  by  his  son  and 
grandson.  Four  volumes  have,  so  far,  been  issued, 
covering  the  years  1820-38.  Early  in  life  he  be^u 
a  notelxwk  system,  one  chief  purpose  of  which 
was,  apjiarently,  to  enrich  his  conversation  and 
deliver  liim  from  'cheap,  extemporaneou.s',  draggle- 
tail  dialogue.'  He  included  quotations  which 
had  impressed  him ;  his  own  comments  on  the.se 
and  other  matters;  extracts  from  letters  written 
by  him  and  to  him,  especially  from  his  correspond- 
ence witli  his  aunt  Mary ;  and  all  the  spontaneous 
overflow  of  his  mind  according  to  the  outlook  and 
feeling  of  the  moment.  It  was,  in  part,  a  deliberate 
literary  exercise  as  well  as  a  storehouse  of  memories 
and  seed-thoughts,  as  when  he  took  a  fancy  to  imi- 
tate for  a  time  the  Rambler  or  Spectator.  This 
Journal  was  the  foundation  of  his  published  writ- 
ings, and  contains  the  rough-hewn  outlines  of  some 
of  his  most  famous  utterances.  The  whole  is  of 
the  most  intense  interest  as  a  revelation  of  the 
man.  The  lover  of  Nature  is  here  continually — 
and  the  indomitable  optimist,  except  at  a  certain 
youtliful  period  of  ill-health  and  depression.  Here 
are  the  gravity  and  dignity  that  gave  to  so  many 
of  his  later  utterances  an  oracular  and  prophetic 
tone  :  '  Why  has  my  motley  diary  no  jokes  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  a  soliloniiy,  and  every  man  is  grave 
alone.'  Here  are  hints  of  the  remoteness  and 
reserve  which  were  characteristic  to  the  end : 
'Aristocracy  is  a  good  sign  ...  no  man  would 
consent  to  live  in  society  if  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
everybody  to  his  house  that  chose  to  come.'  Here 
is  his  own  confession  of  the  wayward  and  discon- 
nected thinking  which  some  of  his  critics  have 
regarded  as  his  chief  defect :  '  My  wayward  Ima- 
gination. ...  I  have  come  to  the  close  of  the 
sheets  which  I  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of  America, 
and  notice  that  I  have  devoted  nothing  in  my  book 
to  any  peculiar  topics  which  concern  my  country.' 
Here  may  be  traced  the  beginning  of  the  Sweden- 
borg  influence,  which  left  so  deep  a  mark  upon 
him,  especially  in  its  feeling  for  the  unity  of 
Nature  and  its  foreshadowing  of  the  idea  of  Evo- 
lution ;  it  reached  him  first  through  a  44-page 
pamphlet,  entitled  The  Growth  of  Mind  (Boston, 
1826),  by  Sampson  Reed,  a  young  apothecary.  The 
pamphlet  does  not  contain  much  that  would  now 
arrest  attention,  but  to  Emerson  it  had  the  '  aspect 
of  a  revelation.'  But  the  most  interesting  ingre- 
dient in  the  Journal  is  the  youthful  anticipation  of 
doctrines  of  which,  in  later  years,  he  was  to  be  the 
prophet.  The  Essay  on  Compensation  is  here  in 
germ.     When  he  was  22  he  wrote  : 

'  1  ny  that  sin  is  ignorance,  that  the  thiet  steals  from  himself, 
that  he  who  practises  fraud  is  himself  the  dupe  of  the  fraud  he 
practises  ;  that  whoso  borrows  runs  in  his  own  debt,  and  whoso 
gives  to  another  benefits  himself  to  the  same  amount.'  I 

The  doctrine  of  self-reliance  is  equally  prominent ; 
cf.  this  {cat.  20) :  '  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
bow  my  head  to  man,  or  cringe  in  my  demeanour.' 
This,  again,  in  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  anticipates  his 
frequent  cham{)ionsliip  of  the  individual  soul,  its 
rights  and  dignities : 

'  I  hold  fast  to  my  old  faith,  that  to  each  soul  is  a  solitary 
law,  a  several  universe.  The  colours  to  our  eyes  may  be 
different,— your  re<l  may  be  my  green.  My  innocence  to  one  of 
more  opportunity  shall  be  guilt' 

So  we  watch  I'n  these  volumes  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  the  thinker  and  the  man.  At  17  he  dreams 
of  standing  '  in  the  fair  assembly  of  the  chosen,  the 
brave  and  the  beautiful ' ;  at  20  he  writes  :  '  I  bum 
after  the  eUigvid  immensum  infinituviqne  which 
Cicero  desired.'  And,  as  we  turii  these  pages,  we 
feel  that  he  is  already  far  upon  the  way. 

From  the  time  of  his  settling  in  Concord  his  life 

ran  a  comparatively  easy  and  peaceful  course,  not 

>  There  ta  a  iwssage  to  the  same  effect  written  when  he  >vas 

1».    Cf.  the  oi>cning  of  the  Enay  itself :  '  Ever  since  I  was  a 

boy  •  ,  , 


without  its  financial  struggles  and  its  private  sor- 
rows, such  as  the  death  of  his  eldest  boy  in  1842 
(commemorated  in  Threnody).  His  second  visit  to 
Europe  was  in  1847,  when  the  lectures  on  Repre- 
*e»i<a<ii'e  jWen  were  delivered,  and  his  third  in  1872. 
The  rest  is  summed  up  in  his  lecturing  tours  ;  his 
correspondence,  notably  with  Carlyle ;  his  recep- 
tion 01  innumerable  visitors ;  his  happy  communion 
with  his  family  and  with  Nature ;  and  the  publi- 
cation of  his  various  works.  Tlie  first  of  these — 
Nature,  published  in  1836 — deserves  sf^cial  notice 
liecause  of  its  relation  to  the  movement  of  which 
Emerson  became  the  principal  seer.  Though  the 
little  book  was  greatly  admired  by  a  few,  twelve 
years  pas.sed  before  500  copies  were  sold.'  Its  value 
lies  not  only  in  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  suggestive- 
ness — it  contains  some  of  the  most  poetic  prose 
that  Emerson  ever  wrote — but  also  in  that  we 
look  back  upon  it  now  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  all 
that  is  covered  by  the  word  'Transcendentalism.' 
It  is  difficult  to  frame  this  movement  in  any  exact 
definition  ;  it  was  more  a  spirit  that  could  be  felt 
than  a  set  of  doctrines  \vhicn  miglit  be  tabulated. 
It  had  links  of  connexion  with  Kantian  idealism  ; 
it  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  Coleridge,  Carlyle, 
Goethe  ;  also  to  Edward  Everett,  who  popularized 
in  Boston  the  newer  stirrings  of  European  thought. 
But  there  was  at  least  as  much  in  it  of  New  England 
as  of  Europe  :  it  was  a  reaction  against  the  intel- 
lectual conventionality  that  reigned  in  Unitarian 
as  in  Calvinistic  circles  ;  it  was  a  cry  for  new  life, 
or  partly  a  cry  and  partly  a  breath  that  came  in 
answer  to  the  cry.  Tlie  movement  gathered  to 
itself  supporters,  some  that  were  notable,  sncli  as 
Margaret  Fuller,  some  eccentrics  and  extremists, 
many  that  were  obscure  in  name  but  lofty  and 
eager  in  spirit. 

To  get  the  essence  of  the  Transcendentalist  spirit, 
one  might  take  this  sentence  from  The  Dial : 

'  They  [the  Editors)  have  obeyed,  though  with  great  Joy,  the 
strong  current  of  thought  and  feeling  which,  for  a  few  years 
past,  has  led  many  sincere  persons  in  Now  England  to  make 
new  demands  on  literature,  and  to  reprobate  that  rigor  of  our 
conventions  of  religion  and  education  which  is  turning  us  to 
stone,  which  renounces  hope,  which  looks  only  iKickward,  whi<-h 
asks  only  such  a  future  as  the  ;)ast,  which  suspects  improveuient, 
and  holds  nothing  so  much  in  horror  as  new  views  and  the 
dreams  of  youth.  With  these  terrors  the  conductors  of  the 
present  journal  have  nothing  to  do.' 
The  same  spirit  is  more  briefly  and  positively  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  paragrapli  of  Nature  : 

'  The  foregoing  generations  beheld  Ood  and  Nature  face  to 
face  ;  we,  through  their  eyes.  Why  should  not  we  also  enjoy 
an  original  relation  to  the  Universe'/' 
It  is  obvious  that  this  relates  itself  closely  to 
Emerson's  favourite  gospel  of  self-reliance :  the 
Transcendentalist  is  one  who  trusts  the  deepest 
voices  of  his  own  being,  and  holds  himself  gladly 
free  to  follow  the  new  light  that  new  days  bring  to 
liim.    Yet  he,  of  all  men,  is  most  truly  loyal  to  the 

East ;  he  is  but  doing  what  great  souls  of  all  ages 
ave  done  before  him. 

'This  way  of  thinking,  falling  on  Roman  times,  made  Stoic 
philosophers  .  .  .  falling  on  superstitious  times,  made  j)ropln;ts 
and  apostles  .  .  .  and,  falling  on  Unitarian  and  commercial 
times,  makes  the  peculiar  shades  of  Idealism  which  we  know.' 
This  sentence  from  thelectureon  The  TransceiuUnt- 
alist  hints  at  the  way  in  which  Emerson  reconciled 
to  his  own  mind  his  reverence  for  the  jiast  with  his 
still  greater  reverence  for  the  intuitions  and  reve- 
lations of  the  living  present. 

Nature  was  followeil  by  two  public  utterances, 
which  were  also  significant  and  iirophetic.  The 
oration  on  The  A  merican  Sc/tolar  was  delivered  at 
Cambridge  in  1837— an  event,  Lowell  says,  '  with- 
out parallel  in  our  literary  annals.'  It  ha.s  l)een 
descrilted  as  an  intellectual  declaration  of  inilej)end- 
ence  for  America;'  it  was  a  call  to  the  sluggard 

I  Cf.  a  sentence  in  the  Journal,  when  he  was  18  :  *  Oreatness 
is  a  property  for  which  no  man  gets  cre<lit  too  soon  ;  it  must  be 
possessefl  long  l)efore  it  is  acknowledge<l.' 

2(;f.  Emerson,  in  The  Dial,  April  1843:  'The  American 
Academy,    the    Historical   Society,   and    Harvard  University 
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intellect  of  the  American  continent  to  look  from 
under  its  iron  lids  : 

■  We  have  listened  too  long  to  the  courtly  muses  of  Europe ; 
...  we  will  walk  on  our  own  feet ;  we  will  work  with  our  own 
hands  ;  we  will  speak  our  own  minds.' 

The  influence  of  this  address  in  calling  forth  an 
American  literary  consciousness  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated ;  the  mind  of  a  nation  challenged 
itself  through  the  voice  of  a  man  ;  the  younger 
thinkers  of  the  time  heard  it  as  a  call  to  courage 
and  self-respect — the  '  Stand  npright '  of  the  an<;el 
in  Daniel  (10")  repeated  for  modern  ears.  This 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  the  Address  to  the 
Divinity  Class  in  Cambridge — an  utterance  which 
caused  much  controversy,  in  which  Emerson  took 
no  part.  Its  significance  for  us  lies  in  its  revela- 
tion of  his  religious  position.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  self-reliance  applied  to  the  loftiest  things — a 
re-assertion  of  the  great  Stoical  doctrine,  '  Obey 
thyself;  a  prescription,  'first  soul,  and  second 
soul,  and  evermore  soul,'  for  the  deadness  of  con- 
ventional thoughts  and  forms ;  a  call  to  rise  to 
Christ's  conception  of  the  greatness  of  a  man. 
The  address  shocked  the  orthodox  by  seeming  to 
belittle  the  historic  basis  of  Christianity  and 
the  accumulated  witness  of  the  past ;  it  alarmed 
some  who  did  not  count  themselves  specially 
orthodox,  by  its  sheer  courage  of  reliance  upon 
instinct  and  intuition.  Many  things  here  are 
characteristic,  and  the  reader  who  knows  this 
utterance  well  knows  much  that  came  after. 
There  is  the  deep  and  passionate  moral  sense, 
which  to  Emerson  was  the  very  nerve  of  religion  ; 
when  a  man  attains  to  say,  '  Virtue,  I  am  thine, 
save  me,  use  me  .  .  .  then  is  the  end  of  creation 
answered  and  God  is  well  pleased.'  There  is  a 
glimpse  of  his  critical  and  independent  relation 
to  historical  Christianity, — his  feeling  that  he  has 
hold  of  something  larger  than  the  Churches  were 
giving, — his  conviction  that  the  best  method  of 
honouring  Jesus  was  to  show  the  same  courage  as 
He  showed  and  to  live  as  He  did,  by  intuition  and 
conscience,  and  faith  in  the  grandeur  of  the  soul. 
There  is  also  a  note  which  may  almost  be  called 
Messianic  :  '  I  look  for  the  new  Teacher,  that  shall 
follow  so  far  those  shining  laws,  that  he  shall  see 
them  come  full  circle.' ' 

But  Emerson's  religious  position  as  a  whole  is 
best  summarized  in  a  phrase  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  atint  Mary :  '  I  belong  to  the  good 
sect  of  the  Seekers ' ;  and  his  relation  to  all  the 
dogmas  is  in  one  sentence  in  his  Journal  (1830)  : 
'Alii  disputent,  ego  mirabor,  said  Augustine:  it 
shall  be  my  speech  to  the  Calvinist  and  the  Uni- 
tarian.' Perhaps  he  read  a  little  of  himself  into 
the  '  bright  boys  and  girls  in  New  England,'  when 
in  1842  he  wrote  to  Carlyle  :  'They  are  all  re- 
ligious, but  they  hate  the  Churches.'  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Address  and  from  otiier  utterances 
that  the  historical  element  in  Christianity  never 
appealed  much  to  him  :  '  We  shall  look  back, 
peradventure,  to  Christianity  as  to  a  rosary  on 
which,  in  the  mom  of  existence,  we  learned  to 
count  our  prayers.'  It  was  this  which  enabled 
him  to  delight  in  Swedenborgian  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  which  were  utterly  inaccurate  and 
nnhistorical ;  it  wa.s  enough  for  him  that  the 
sentiment  was  true  and  eternal.  Apparently, 
however,  even  lie  was  .sometimes  afraid  lest  the 

would  do  well  to  make  the  Cunard  steamers  the  subject  of 
examination  in  regarfl  to  their  literary  and  ethical  influence. 
.  .  .  We  go  to  school  to  Europe.  We  imbibe  a  Kuropean 
taste.  Our  education,  so-called — our  drilling  at  college  and 
our  rearling  since— has  been  European,  and  we  write  on  the 
English  culture  and  to  an  English  public,  in  America  and  in 
Europe.' 

_'  On  this,  see  art.  by  W.  Uobertflon  Nicoll,  mentioned  under 
Literature.  (Jf.  the  jiassage  at  the  end  of  '  Worship  '  (Condvct 
of  Life)  on  the  new  church  to  be  founded  on  moral  science,  *  at 
first  cold  and  naked,  a  babe  in  a  manger  again,* 


temper  of  negation  and  criticism  might  carry  men 
too  far. 

'  It  is  not  good  to  say  with  too  much  precision  and  emphasis 
that  we  are  encroached  upon  by  the  claims  of  Jesus  in  the 
current  theology  :  it  brings  us  into  a  cold,  denying,  unreligious 
state  of  mind.' 

That  state  of  mind  was  never  Emerson's  own. 
His  positive  assertions  were  always  so  essentially 
religious  and  believing  that  they  have  lent  wings 
to  many  who  have  small  sympathy  with  the  more 
negative  side  of  his  position. 

Emerson's  writings  appeared  in  the  following  sequence ;  in 
1841,  Assays  (including  'History,'  'Self-Reliance,'  'Compensa- 
tion,' 'Spiritual  Laws,'  '  Friendsliip,'  'The  Oversoul,'  etc.);  in 
1844,  Essays,  2nd  Series  (including  'The  Poet,'  'Experience,' 
'CJiaracter,'  'Manners,'  'Nominalist  and  Realist,'  'New  Eng- 
land Reformers,' etc.);  in  1849,  Miscellanies (inclnding  'Nature,' 
'The  American  Scholar,'  the  'Address  to  the  Divinity  Class,' 
'Man  the  Reformer,'  'The  Times,'  'The  Conservative,'  'The 
Transcendentalist,'  etc.),  and  in  the  same  ye.ar  Representative 
Men.  In  1851  he  united  with  W.  H.  Channing  and  J.  F. 
Clarke  in  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fxiller  Ossoti.  In  1856, 
English  Traits  appeared ;  in  1860,  Conduct  o/  Life ;  in  1870, 
Society  and  Solitude ;  in  1875,  Letters  and  Social  Aims ;  in 
1878,  Fortune  of  the  Republic.  His  first  volume  of  Poems  was 
published  in  1846 ;  May-day  and  other  Pieces  appeared  in 
1867  ;  Selected  Poems  in  1876.  After  his  death  the  following 
appeared :  in  1884,  Poems  (new  and  revised  edition),  another 
volume  of  Miscellanies,  and  one  of  Lectures  and  Biographical 
Sketches ;  in  1893,  The  Aatural  History  of  Intellect,  and  other 
papers.  In  1903,  the  re-issue  of  the  Compute  Works  began  in 
the  Centenary  edition  ;  and  in  1909-10  the  first  four  vols,  of  the 
Journal  were  published. 

Emerson  died  at  Concord,  where  his  peaceful 
home  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  century,  on  27th 
April  1882. 

2.  Characteristics. — Emerson's  works  are  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  counsels  and  oracles,  and 
not  the  logical  working  out  of  any  system  of 
thought.  But  a  few  things  stand  out  visibly 
through  the  whole. 

(a)  One  is  his  immense  and  inexhaustible  value 
as  an  ethical  teacher.  Even  those  whose  religious 
position  is  difl'erent  from  his  owe  him  in  the 
ethical  realm  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude — not  least 
for  his  gospel  of  self-reliance,  his  insistence  on  the 
duty  of  self-respect  and  the  obligation  to  listen  to 
the  imperial  voice  of  one's  own  soul.  Linked  ^vith 
this  there  is  liis  deep  sense  of  the  worth  of  the 
individual. 

'God  enters  by  a  private  door  into  every  individual.  .  .  . 
Everybody  knows  as  much  as  the  savant.  The  walls  of  rude 
minds  are  scrawled  over  with  facts,  with  thoughts.  They 
shall  one  day  bring  a  lantern  and  read  the  inscription ' 
(Intellect). 

If  this  emphasis  on  self-trust  has  its  dangers, 
Emerson  guards  against  them  by  instilling  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  of  the  greatness  of  life  ;  he 
shows  us  in  prose  and  poetry  the  scorn  that  is  in 
the  eyes  of  the  passing  days  if  we  do  not  make 
good  use  of  their  gifts  : 

'Truly  it  demands  something  godlike  in  him  who  has  cast  off 
the  common  motives  of  humanity  and  has  ventured  to  trust 
himself  for  a  taskmaster '  (Self- Reliance). 
Two  qualities  make  him  an  ethical  teacher  most 
bracing  and  helpful  to  the  young.  One  is  his 
note  of  good  cheer — his  sense  of  the  ethical  value 
of  hope.  Here  coiries  in  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pensation ;  his  sense  of  the  utility  of  scepticisms  ; 
his  vision  of  the  glory  of  living  in  the  present  age. 

'  I  rejoice  that  I  live  when  the  world  is  so  old.  There  is  the 
same  difference  between  living  with  Adam  and  living  with 
me  as  iu  going  into  a  new  house,  imflnished,  damp,  and  empty, 
and  goin^  into  a  long-oc(mpied  house  where  the  time  and 
t.iste  of  its  inhabitants  lias  accumulated  a  thousand  useful 
contrivances,  has  furnished  the  chambers,  stocked  the  cellars, 
and  filled  the  library.  ...  O  ye  lovers  of  the  past,  Judge 
between  my  houses  I  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  than  I  am' 
(•Journal,  ii.  71).^ 

The  other  is  his  general  manliness  and  closeness  to 
life,  his  insistence  on  concentration,  on  thorough- 
ness, on  discipline  ;  this  is  even  clearer  in  the  later 
writings,  where  there  is  perhaps  less  mysticism 
and  more  guidance  for  the  highway — his  head  is 
1  Cf.  The  Problem,  the  poem  in  which,  alter  his  praise  of  '  the 
Shakespeare  of  Divines,'  he  concludes  : 

'  And  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 
1  would  not  the  good  bishop  be. ' 
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less  in  the  clouds  and  his  feet  arc  more  npon  the 
earth.  He  can  be  very  searcliing,  this  sage  of  the 
highway : 

•  A  lUv  is  a  more  inagnifloont  cloth  than  any  muslin  ;  tho 
mcchaniiun  thai  makes  it  is  Infliiitcly  cunninger  ;  and  you  sliall 
not  conceal  theslctz%,  (rauduleut,  rotten  hours  you  have  elipiHKl 
into  the  piece,  nor  (ear  tliat  any  honest  tlircatl,  or  straijjliter 
Bteel,  or  more  inflexible  sliatt,  will  not  testily  in  the  web' 
{Power). 

(b)  Along  with  this  ethic  there  goes  a  something 
that  is  not  quite  a  theology :  let  us  call  it  an 
almost  theology — a  lirmament  that  is  not  fashioned 
according  to  the  ancient  star-maps,  but  is  real 
enough  to  provide  a  sky  for  the  earth  and  a  dew 
for  tlie  tender  grass.  The  typical  piece  here  is 
the  Oversoul.  Why  should  I  so  boldly  trust  my 
intuitions  ?  Because  intuition  is  reception  :  one 
chief  part  of  our  business  in  this  world  is  to  re- 
ceive. Emerson  had  been  a  critic  of  the  accepted 
theologies  from  his  youth  up  : 

•  It  aeemed  to  me  when  very  young  that  on  this  subject 
(Compensation)  life  was  ahead  of  theology,  and  the  people  knew 
more  than  the  preachers  taught.' 

The  critic  in  his  turn  has  often  been  criticized 
for  liis  theological  indilTerentisra  and  for  his  lean- 
ings towards  Pantheism.  Yet,  if  he  leaves  God 
vague  and  undefined,  readers  of  difl'erent  stand- 
points can  read  their  own  beliefs  into  his  large 
conceptions  and  get  great  help  from  his  essentially 
religious  spirit.  '  Shall  I  not  call  God  the  Beauti- 
ful, who  daily  showeth  Himself  so  to  me  in  His 
gifts  ? '  That  is  almost  enough  theological  defini- 
tion for  him.  If  a  Christian  preacher  were  turning 
Emerson's  pages  in  search  of  illustrations  for  Scrip- 
ture texts,  there  are  two  texts  that  would  draw 
to  themselves  a  special  number  of  thoughts  and 

Ehrases.  One  is  St.  Paul's  counsel,  '  Let  each  man 
e  fully  assured  in  his  own  mind '  (Ro  14") ;  the 
other  IS  the  Psalmist's  prayer,  '  Let  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us '  (Ps  90").  Here 
at  least  is  much  to  live  by — a  glory  in  the  heavens 
and  a  firm  path  upon  the  earth.  In  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  immortality,  he  was  also  lacking  in 
definition,  though  he  was  optimistic  throughout. 
Sometimes  he  spoke  vaguelj  and  impersonally, 
sometimes  more  warmly  and  in  terms  of  a  personal 
hope. 

*AU  the  comfort  1  have  found  teaches  me  to  confide  thatl 

shall  not  have  less  in  times  and  places  that  I  do  not  yet  know.' 

In  his  later  years  ho  is  said  to  have  spoken 

sometimes  of  reunion  with  those  who  had  gone 

on  before. 

(c)  Through  all  the  writing  there  appears  most 
vividly  the  inan.  The  very  limitations  and  defects 
of  the  teaching,  which  are  plain  enough,  are  the 
limitations  of  the  man.  He  had  not  the  gift  of 
ordered  and  consecutive  thinking:  he  wrote  once 
to  a  friend : 

•  I  do  not  know  what  arguments  are  in  reference  to  any  ex- 
pression o(  a  thought.  I  delight  in  telling  what  I  think  ;  but 
If  vou  ask  me  how  I  dare  say  so,  or  why  it  is  so,  1  am  the  most 
helpless  of  mortal  men.' 

A  good  deal  of  criticism  is  disarmed  by  this 
frank  confession.  Beside  his  avoidance  of  life's 
more  tragic  and  terrible  themes  in  his  teaching, 
there  may  be  placed  the  fact  that  in  common  life 
he  hated  to  hear  people  speak  of  their  ailments. 
Some  may  regard  this  as  a  virtue  and  others  as 
a  defect ;  but  most  people  who  speak  of  their 
distempers  woajten  themselves  by  so  doing,  and  he 
may  have  deliberately  chosen  in  his  writings  to 
leave  the  shadows  to  others  and  to  point  the 
sunlit  path  where  men  could  have  the  maximum 
of  courage  and  strength.  There  are  indications  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  tlie  Journal  that  he  was  by  no 
means  without  a  sense  of  personal  sin,  especially 
at  the  time  when  his  life  was  first  enriclicd  by 
love,  and  humbled  by  his  call  to  the  ministry. 
Did  he  outgrow  these  feelings  as  if  they  were  '  the 
soul's  mumj>s  and  measles  and  whooping-coughs '  ? 
One  thing  la  sure,  that,  even  if  he  left  behind  the 


shadow  of  sin,  he  did  not  leave  behind  the  shadow 
of  sorrow  ;  and  his  journals  give  hints  of  a  life  not 
all  complacency,  with  veiled  depths  of  brootling 
and  pain.  But  through  it  all  there  breathes  tho 
spirit  of  a  singularly  lofty  character — the  man 
who  is  more  than  all  his  words.  His  later  years 
were  surrounded  by  a  reverence  such  as  is  given  to 
few  men  while  they  are  still  alive.  Lowell  wrote 
in  1868 : 

'  For  us  the  whole  life  of  the  man  is  distilled  in  the  clear  drop 
of  every  sentence,  and  behind  each  word  we  divine  the  force  of 
a  noble  character,  tho  weight  of  a  large  capital  of  thinking  and 
being,' 

Even  to  those  who  are  much  further  removed,  that 
force  and  weight  still  make  themselves  felt ;  to 
few  writers  are  they  bound  by  so  strong  a  tie  of 
personal  admiration. 

3.  Poetical  grenius. — Widely  dilTerent  estimates 
have  been  made  of  Emerson  s  worth  as  a  poet. 
Some  tell  us  that  here  is  the  Emerson  who 
counts,  and  that  all  else  is  nothing  by  comparison  : 
others  again  are  offended  by  his  comparative  lack 
of  form  and  music,  and  deal  with  his  poetry  in  the 
somewhat  condescending  and  ungracious  fashion 
adopted  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Appreciation  will 
always  vary  according  to  the  value  placed  by  the 
critic  upon  melody  or  upon  thought :  some  will 
despise  the  ship  because  she  labours  in  making 
progress ;  others  will  prize  her  because  of  the 
wealthy  freight  she  bears.  Emerson's  description 
of  one  of  the  Persian  poets  who  influenced  him 
so  greatly  might  be  applied  to  himself — 'a  river 
which  makes  its  own  snores ' :  when  the  river  is 
doing  that,  it  may  break  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  expression,  and  cut  across  the  con- 
ventional and  ordered  beauties  of  the  lyric  land- 
scape ;  but  he  who  has  eyes  for  force  and  fullness 
will  find  something  here  to  study  and  to  admire. 
Yet  even  the  critic  who  seeks  form  and  melody 
might  find  something  to  haunt  his  heart  in  the 
slow  undulations  of  the  poem  beginning — 

*  I  heard  or  seemed  to  hear  the  chiding  Sea 
Say,  Pilgrim,  why  so  late  and  slow  to  come  7* 

or  in  the  severe  dignity  of  Days  and  Terminus, 
or  in  the  tenderness  of  Threnody,  or  in  the  lyric 
simplicity  of  Thine  eyes  still  shined,  and  If  mv 
darling  should  depart.  Lord  Morley's  estimate  is 
just:  'Taken  as  a  whole,  Emerson s  poetry  is  of 
that  kind  which  springs,  not  from  excitement  of 
passion  or  feeling,  but  from  an  intellectual  demand 
for  intense  and  sublimated  expression.'  It  will, 
therefore,  have  its  appeal  to  a  limited  number. 
The  Muse  is  here  who 

'  ransacks  mines  and  ledges 

And  quarries  every  rock, 
To  hew  the  famous  a^ianmnt 

For  each  eternal  block ' ; 

and,  though  there  is  at  least  a  little  of  the  kindred 
Muse  who 

•  lays  her  beams  in  Music, 
In  music  every  one. 
To  the  cadence  of  the  whirlinfj  world 
Which  dances  round  the  sun,' 

the  impression  left  on  the  whole  is  one  of  grave 
severity  which  will  always  find  a  fit  audience, 
though  never  a  large  one. 

4.  Influence. — Few  writers  of  the  19th,  or  indeed 
of  any  century,  have  exerted  a  wider  influence 
than  Emerson.  '  A  strain  as  new  and  moving  and 
unforgettable  as  the  strain  of  Newman  or  Carlylo 
or  Goethe ' — so  M.  Arnold  describes  the  impression 
made  in  England  when  Emerson's  message  first 
began  to  sound  across  the  sea.  That  influence  has 
grown  steadily,  and  has  left  its  mark  on  many 
notable  lives  of  varying  type  ;  it  would  be  easy  to 
gather  testimonies  from  many  biographies  {e.g. 
those  of  Tyndall,  R.  W.  Dale,  "Henry  Drummond) 
where  this  indebtedness  is  confessed.  And,  though 
there  are  some  who  feel  that  he  did  not  do  com- 
plete justice  to  certain  great  happenings  of  long 
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ago  wliich  are  still  '  towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of 
time/  they  will  join  with  others  in  their  gratitude 
for  an  influence  so  high,  so  pure,  and  so  helpful. 
And  they  will  put  Emerson  among  the  most  access- 
ible of  the  books  wliich  are  able  to  lead  tliem 
away  from  the  shallows  and  the  common-places, 
'  into  the  heart  of  sacred  cities,  into  palaces  and 
temples.' 

Liter ATuiiK.— The  Journal  alluded  to  above,  4  vols.  1909-10 ; 
the  authorized  Life  by  J,  E.  Cabot,  Boston,  1887;  the  mono- 
graph by  O.  W.  Holmes  (Aitierican  Men  of  Letters  series, 
BoatoD,  1885) ;  C&rrespmidence  of  Carlyle  and  Ernerson,  1834- 
1872,  ed.  C.  E.  Norton,  Boston,  1883.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliotrraphy  of  Emerson  by  G-  W.  Cooke  (Boston,  1908).  The 
following  are  also  useful :  O.  B. 'Frothingham,  Transcendent- 
alism in  New  England,  Boston,  1S76 ;  Moacure  D.  Conway, 
Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Boston,  1883;  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  It,  W.  Emerson,  Philosopher  and  Seer,  Boston,  1882. 
Of  articles,  lectures,  etc.,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
Lecture  by  A.  Birrell,  1903 ;  art.  by  W.  Robertson  NicoU  in 
N.  Amer.  Review,  clxxvi.  (May  1903);  J.  M.  Robertson  in 
Modem  Humanists,  London,  1895;  Morley's  preface  to  Col- 
lected Works,  London,  1883;  M.  Arnold  in  Discourses  in 
America,  London,  1885 ;  Lowell  in  My  Study  Windows, 
Boston,  1871,  and  subsequent  editions.  The  works  have  been 
published  in  the  Riverside  ed.  (12  vols.,  Boston,  1883-94);  and 
the  Centenary  ed.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1903,  etc.;  also  in 
England,  6  vols.  ed.  Morley  (1883).  J,  M.  E.  RoSS. 

EMOTIONS.  —  The  present  article  will  deal 
with  the  emotions  in  their  ethical  bearings,  i.e.  con- 
sidered as  springs  of  moral  action.  For  the  more 
strictly  psycnological  aspect,  see  art.  Mind.  Emo- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  feeling  and 
impulse.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  constitution  of 
man,  and  is  distinguished  from  both  intelligence 
and  moral  volition.  The  significance  we  assign  to 
the  emotions  in  Ethics  will  vary  according  to  our 
view  of  the  foundations  of  morality. 

I.  Historical  sketch.^!.  The  emotions  in 
Greek  ethics. — Greek  ethics  from  the  time  of 
Socrates  was  essentially  based  upon  knowledge ; 
and  as  this  intellectual  conception  more  and 
more  prevailed,  the  place  of  the  emotions  tended 
of  necessity  to  become  correspondingly  less, 

(1)  PUUo  enumerates  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  viz,  the 
appetitive  (iirtBvfiTrn-Kov),  the  impulsive  or  spirited  (ev^octSe'y), 
and  the  rational  (KoyitrrtKov),  each  having  its  appropriate  virtue  ; 
and  these  three  re-appear  in  the  State  (which  is  but  a  magnified 
personality)  as  the  several  ranks  of  artisans,  warriors,  and 
philosophers.  This  view  gives  due  recognition  to  the  emotions, 
since  each  faculty  has  its  own  virtue,  and  the  harmony  of  all 
is  justice,  defined  as  ra  aurov  irpdrTtiv  (' each  doing  its  part'). 
In  accordance  with  his  theory  of  '  goods,'  which  does  not  exclude 
pleasure,  Plato  aims  at  the  harmony  of  all  the  faculties,  declin- 
mg  to  suppress  either  desire  or  courage.  Thus  the  virtue  of  the 
appetitive  faculty  is  its  obedience  to  and  service  of  the  rational ; 
■the  same  holds  gootl  of  the  spirited  part,  whose  indei>endence, 
however,  is  to  some  extent  recognized  in  Plato's  demand  that  it 
shall  side  with  reason.  Just  as  m  the  individual  the  supremacy 
must  belong  to  reason — the  charioteer  of  the  two  steeds— so  is 
it  in  the  human  ma^^rocosm,  the  State,  which  ought  to  embody 
the  Idea  of  the  Good.  Uere,  then,  neither  pleasure,  nor  desire, 
nor  courage  is  discarded ;  they  are  but  subordinated  to  the 
harmonizing  rule  of  the  rational  faculty.  Again,  however,  since 
Plato  really  regards  the  latter  alone  as  authoritative,  and  since 
in  the  State  the  classes  corresponding  to  the  eiriBvfjLTp-tKov  and 
the  OvfiotiSt^,  more  especially  the  former,  exist  only  to  obey, — 
the  philosophers  having  within  themselves  a  sufficiency  of  li^,^ht, 
and  being,  in  fact,  the  only  true  men,— desire  and  emotion  now 
appear  as  something  supplementary,  having  no  concern  with 
the  pure  Idea  or  with  virtue  as  such.  Thus  Plato's  estimate  of 
the  emotions  varies  according  as  the  ideal  he  contemplates  is 
absolute,  or  one  accommodated  to  the  actual  world.  In  relation 
to  the  former,  the  emotions  have  no  value ;  in  relation  to  the 
latter,  they  fill  a  necessary  place  in  a  harmonious  earthly  life, 
BO  long  as  they  discharge  their  (unction  under  the  control  of 
reason,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  harmonious  activity  of 
the  good  man  and  of  the  State.  Plato's  sincere  concern  for  the 
realization  of  such  a  hannony  is  seen  in  his  theory  of  education, 
which  prescribes  Gymnastic,  that  valour  may  be  braced  for  the 
task  of  keeping  desire  in  leash  ;  and  Music,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served from  truculence.  Yet  he  is  equally  emphatic  in  holding 
that  Music  must  not  enervate,  as  the  strains  of  the  Phrygian 
mode  are  wont  to  do,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  drama  must 
not  inllame  the  emotions,  which  ought  rather  to  be  restrained 
hy  reason. 

(2)  A  still  greater  influence  is  assigned  to  the  emotions  by 
Aristotle.  For  him,  as  for  Plato,  the  highest  virtue  conbJsts  in 
knowledge,  which  in  its  perfection  is  Divine;  but  he  differen- 
tiates the  ethiral  from  the  dianoetic  virtues,  and  aB.sooiates 
morality  with  the  natural  life.  Just  as  ho  finds  true  happiness 
In  a  virtuous  activity,  and  yet  recognizes  other  sources  of  hap- 


piness,— the  organic  appetites,  or,  at  all  events,  wealth,  honour, 
friendship,  absence  from  pain, — so  he  attaches  the  ethical  virtues 
to  the  natural  impulses  and  the  ira^T/.  The  ndeTj  belong  to  the 
good  side  of  human  nature,  but  require  training.  The  emotions 
are,  therefore,  not  to  be  suppressed,  but  to  be  kept  within 
proper  bounds.  In  this  way  he  distinguishes  between  &T)pi6Trf^ 
(sub-human  grossness)  and  virtue.  The  intermediate  stage  is 
self-denial,  in  which  the  desires,  not  yet  overcome  and  still 
active,  are  being  fought  against ;  while  true  virtue  is  first  attained 
in  the  'mean,'  in  which  the  desires  are  reduced  to  due  propor- 
tions, and  thereby  brought  under  the  sway  of  reason.  Thns, 
according  to  Aristotle,  none  of  the  nd&Tj,  i.e.  the  affective  states 
of  the  soul,  which  give  rise  to  pleasure  or  pain— covetousness, 
anger,  fear,  love,  hate,  desire,  sympathy,  envy— are  in  them- 
selves bad :  they  are  simply  natural ;  but,  in  order  to  become 
ethical,  they  must  he  duly  restrained.  He  thus  recognizes 
certain  psychical  states  which  are  capable  of  virtue,  but  not 
fully  virtuous,  e.g.  modesty,  which  stands  midway  between 
shamelessness  and  bashfulness.  They  are  all,  in  fact,  natural 
emotions,  which  provide  the  requisite  raw  material  for  morality, 
but  are  not  themselves  moral.  As  contrasted  with  the  dianootio 
virtues,  the  ethical  consist  in  the  restraining  of  desire  and  emo- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  mean  through  rational  intelligence 
and  discipline— an  end  partly  subserved  by  Art,  whose  function 
it  is  to  purify  from  passion.  Aristotle  simply  proceeds  upon 
the  theory  that,  as  human  beings,  we  require  the  gooda  of  the 
body  as  the  means  of  happiness,  and  that  human  virtue  can 
rest  only  upon  the  measured  control  of  our  natural  endow- 
ments and  impulses.  i>om  human  nature  itself  there  issues 
a  sort  of  non-purposive,  instinctive  action,  but  this  is  marked 
by  instability.  Virtue,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stable  and  per- 
manent condition,  a  proficiency  based  upon  conscious  volition 
(efts  jrooatpcTiJCTj  iv  fietrdnjri  ovtrtt  Tfl  irpbs  ^jLias,  wpitr^en;  Aoyw) ; 
as  ethical  virtue,  therefore,  in  contrast  to  dianoetic,  it  is  the 
facility  with  which  the  vdOyi  and  desires  are  brought  within 
rational  measure  by  habit.  The  particular  virtues  are  then  set 
in  relation  to  such  goods  as  pleasure,  wealth,  honour,  society. 
Thus,  valour  lias  to  do  with  pain,  temperance  with  pleasure; 
in  social  intercourse,  liberality  stands  midway  between  avarice 
and  prodigality ;  meekness  stands  in  the  mean  with  respect 
to  anger,  as  does  the  love  of  honour  with  respect  to  glory. 
Nevertheless,  even  Aristotle  ranks  the  dianoetic  virtues  higher 
than  the  ethical,  and  follows  Plato  in  regarding  knowledge  as 
the  supreme  good. 

(3)  This  characteristic  attitude  to  knowledge  is  adopted  also 
in  the  later  Greek  systems,  viz.  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism. 
(a)  The  Epicureans,  indeed,  base  their  ethics  on  pleasure,  but 
with  them  the  supreme  end  is  not,  as  with  Aristippus,  the 
mere  momentary  enjoyment,  but  ataraxia,  which  is  not  so 
very  remote  from  the  apathia  of  the  Stoics.    It  is  remarkable 
that,  while,  after  the  age  of  Phidias,  Art  tends  to  become  more 
emotional,  philosophy  seeks  salvation  in  freeing  itself  from 
the  •na.9T\.    Though  Epicurus  rejects  sensual  pleasure,  he  is  still 
concerned  with  pleasure  of  a  kind,  namely,  that  which  lasts 
beyond  the  momentary  thrill.    Since,  however,  the  goods  which 
yield  pleasure  are  liable  to  change,  he  lays  great  emphasis  upon 
the  feeling  of  security,  which  is  partly  supplied,  and  indeed 
guaranteed,  by  the  State ;  and  also  upon  the  ataraxia  which 
can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  death  itself.    Epicurus  desires 
to  eliminate  the  transient  factor  in  the  emotions,  to  guard 
against  both  pain  and  fear,  to  oust  the  passions  as  being  the 
source  of  suffering.    In  the  condition  of  ataraxia  the  emotions 
are  really  restrained  by  knowledge,  though  pleasure  is  not  ex-, 
eluded  when  unattended  by  pain.    Rational  intelligence  must 
teach  us  how  to  live  content  with  Httle,  and  without  such 
pleasures  as  are  not  indispensable.      This  assumes  a  certain 
antagonism  between  the  world  and  the  pleasure-seeking  man  ; 
and  thus  the  latter  must  pass  from  all  momentary  excitement 
to  the  mood  of  ataraxia,  which  lasts,  and  is  to  be  won  by  means 
of  intelligence.    Here  we  have  a  restriction  of  emotion  which 
contrasts  with  the  views  not  only  of  the  Cyrenaics,  but  also  of 
Aristotle  ;  the  idea  of  an  actual  mastery  of  the  passions,  or  of 
using  them  as  a  means  of  self-realization,  is  alien  to  Epicurus  ; 
but,  as  his  criterion  of  judgment  is  simply  pleasure  or  pain, 
and  since  pleasure  is  not  tS  be  had,  the  sole  aim  of  virtue 
is  the  utmost  possible  avoidance  of  pain,  i.e.  the  independ- 
ence of  outward  circumstances  guarantee<l  by  ataraoda.    It  is 
specially  noteworthy  that  emancipation  from  fear  is  here  re- 
garded as  the  aim  of  the  wise.    The  more  timid  the  Epicureans 
are,  and  the  more  inclined  they  are,  as  eudajmonists,  to  shrink 
from  the  perturbations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  more  eagerly 
do  they  shun  every  occasion  of  fear  and  press  towards  ataraxia, 
(6^  In  this  negative  aim  the  Epicureans  are  at  one  with  the 
Stoics.    The  moral  problem  of  the  Stoics  is  how  to  attain  to 
apathia.    They  set  the  emotions  at  the  very  heart  of  individual 
morality  ;  in  tact,  as  their  cosmopolitanism  is  no  more  than  an 
ideal,  their  morality  is  simply  the  morality  of  the  individual. 
The  Stoic  wise  man  is  one  who  is  free  from  all  sorrow,  engaged 
in  purely  rational  action,  and  perfectly  blessed  therein.     More- 
over, a  man  must  either  be  entirely  wise,  or  else  a  fool.    The 
passions  constitute  for  the  latter  a  false  form  of  judgment, 
which  springs  from  suffering,  from  dependence  upon  earthly 
things,  for,  under  passion,  everything  is  judged  from  a  transient 
and  limited  point  of  view.     The  wise  man,  on  the  contrary, 
places  himself  in  the  articulate  system  of  nature,  and  lives  in 
harmony  with  nature's  order.    Thus,  according  to  the  Stoics,  the 
passions  are  pleasure  and  pain,  and,  in  regard  to  the  future, 
fear  and  desire.    Their  grand  aim  is  the  attainment  of  apathia, 
i.e.  complete  freedom  from   the  emotions.      But  the  perfect 
happiness  which  the  Stoics  find  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
wise  man  is  a  stable  condition  of  mind,  which  does  not  depend 
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upon  mifforing.  but  is  rather  the  aifreeable  sensation  tiiat  accom- 
mntM  freedom  and  enertfy,  while  even  the  pleasure  yielded  by 
U»  external  world  is  nnwarronte<l,  IwinK  a  kinil  of  suffering. 
It  is  true  that  the  Stoics  did  not  carry  their  view  of  the  exclu- 
sive value  of  virtue,  any  more  than  their  theory  of  apatkia,  to 
its  lo)^cal  issues.  After  all,  there  do  exist  certain  minor  objects 
of  human  ilesire,  Sttcb  u  health,  riches,  tricndshiii,  etc.  ;  and, 
though  happiness  doe«  not  dcj>cnd  ui>on  these,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  graliflcation  in  poasessin);  them— hence  the  doctrine  of 
afwMi'a  cannot  be  ^^lly  carried  out.  Nevertheless,  the  Stoics 
bold  that  the  wise  man  will  not  become  the  slave  of  such  thines. 
In  reality,  virtue  is  sufficient  for  happiness,  and,  though  the 
wise  man  cannot  evade  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  he  can 
rise  above  them.  Like  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics  stand  at  the 
culmination  of  Greek  thought ;  they  withdraw  from  the  external 
world  to  the  internal,  and  find  the  'life  according  to  nature'  in 
that  life  alone  which  is  in  harmony  at  once  with  the  law  of 
nature  and  with  that  of  reason.  They  set  a  high  value  ui>on 
self-preservation— an  end  which,  being  in  full  accord  with 
perfect  freedom,  manifests  itself  in  indifference  to  painful  ex- 
periences, and  permits  the  wise  man  to  evince  his  oneness  with 
the  supreme,  all-pervading  Deity. 

The  main  trend  of  Greek  ethics  is  towards  the 
supremacy  of  reason,  and,  while  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle  reason  appears  as  the  harmonizing  prin- 
ciple that  controls  emotion,  it  is  for  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans  the  sole  principle,  since  all  natural 
enjoyment  of  the  world  and  its  goods  has  ceased, 
and  a  mood  of  pessimism  dominates  everything. 
There  had  been,  as  the  Stoics  believed,  but  few 
wi.se  men  in  the  past,  and  a  multitude  of  fools. 
Their  ideal  is  to  be  wholly  free  from  all  painful 
experiences  whatsoever — in  a  word,  from  the  riOri. 
Thus,  wherever  knowledge  is  regarded  as  the  for- 
mative ethical  force,  and  the  will  is  associated  with 
the  process  of  judgment,  the  emotions  can  have  no 
proper  place  in  Ethics  at  all,  and,  in  fact,  must 
be  assigned  finally,  as  in  the  Stoa,  to  defective 
understanding. 

2.  In  Jewish  and  Early  Christian  ethics. — The 
emotions  perforin  a  very  different  function  in  a 
sphere  where  morality  is  an  affair  of  the  will,  as, 
e.g.,  in  Judaism.  In  Jewish  ethics  the  will  is 
determined  by  the  emotions  of  fear  and  hope — fear 
of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward.  The  command- 
ments are  given  by  (Jod's  absolute  will,  and,  as 
it  is  the  same  authoritative  Will,  and  no  mere 
natural  ne.\us,  which  determines  alike  the  penalty 
of  transgression  and  the  recompense  of  obedience, 
it  is  clear  that  the  moral  dynamic  of  volition  cannot 
be  knowledge  of  the  Grood  as  something  in  itself 
valuable,  but  only  fear  and  hope.  It  is  true  that 
trust  in  God  and  love  to  God  had  also  a  place  in 
Judaism  j  but  it  was  a  subordinate  one,  and  they 
were  much  obscured  by  the  other  two. 

The  emotions  had  a  recognized  place  also  in  the 
primitive  Christian  ethic,  and  have  retained  this 
lu  sundry  forms  till  the  present  day.  Despite  the 
ascetic,  pessimistic  strain  intermittently  heard  in 
the  N'T  ethic,  the  emotions  fill  an  important  r61e. 
For  one  thing,  love  is  looked  upon  as  the  supreme 
ethical  motive :  love,  as  an  amalgamation  of  feel- 
ing with  a  definite  and  permanent  direction  of  the 
will,  is  the  emotion  which  in  Christianity  is  exalted 
to  the  grand  creative  allection  of  the  soul.  Love 
to  God  is  the  standing  motive  of  the  moral  and 
religious  life.  The  natural  impulses  and  feelings 
are,  indeed,  reckoned  sinful — not,  however,  because 
they  are  intrinsically  cornipt,  but  because  they 
have  assumed  the  command  and  taken  the  wrong 
way.  Self-seeking  and  love  of  the  world  have 
supplanted  the,  love  of  God.  Emotion,  accord- 
ingly, is  not  to  be  erarlicated,  but  simply  turned 
to  its  proper  use,  and  this  is  achieved  when  it 
becomes  the  supjiort  and  inspiration  of  good  voli- 
tion. But  such  volition  is  directed  towards  God, 
and  love  to  God  embraces  love  to  man,  since  all 
men  are  called  to  become  the  children  of  Grod, 
while,  on  His  part,  God  is  the  Father  of  all.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Christian  is 
filled  with  an  enduring  joy,  a  happiness  th.it 
cannot  be  taken  away.  His  besetting  emotion  is 
a  permanent  and  blessed    spirit  of   love,   which 


predisposes  him  to  good  works.  Fear  of  punish- 
ment and  hope  of  reward  may  still  reniain^ves- 
tiges  of  Jewish  ethics, — but  perfect  love  driveth 
out  fear.  Nevertheless,  the  pre-eminence  of  love 
in  primitive  Christianity  does  not  involve  the 
.suppre.'ision  of  other  emotions ;  they,  too,  are  to 
be  made  auxiliaries  of  the  spiritual  life.  St.  Paul 
is  a  man  of  singularly  fervid  emotion — one  in  whom 
even  an^er  is  made  to  subserve  his  great  task.  And 
although,  inter  alia,  the  expectation  of  the  Parousia 
was  a  specially  potent  factor  in  causing  men  to  set 
less  store  than  they  now  do  by  such  earthly  boons 
as  marriage,  social  jjosition,  property,  art,  etc.,  and 
so  to  repress  the  natural  feelings  that  cluster  around 
these  things,  yet,  as  a  compensation,  the  peculiar 
heritage  of  the  individual  was  placed  upon  a  new 
basis,  inasmuch  as  every  man  had  a  vocation  of 
infinite  value,  and  every  condition  of  life  could  be 
consecrated  by  the  operation  of  a  right  spirit  within. 
Here,  then,  provision  was  made  for  a  deepening  of 
spirit  and  a  refinement  of  feeling  such  as  are  pos- 
sible only  where  so  high  an  estimate  is  placed  upon 
personality. 

In  its  further  development.  Christian  morality  presently  shows 
a  tendency  to  coalesce  with  Greek  ideas,  at  least  on  the  native 
soil  of  the  latter.  In  CUment  of  Alexandria  the  Stoic  apathia 
coalesces  with  the  Christian  principle  of  love.  Along  with  the 
distinction  between  gnosis  and  ptstis.  between  the  esoteric, 
intellectual  religion  and  the  popular,  there  emerges  the  demand 
that  the  Christian  Gnostic  must  be  eis  airaietav  deovixtvoi 
('  deified  unto  apathia '),  i.e.  delivered  from  all  passion— from 
the  n-o^  which  originate  in  the  distractions  of  sense.  He  must 
rise  to  the  sphere  of  calm,  clear  knowledge ;  and,  while  not 
spurning  the  goods  of  tiie  natural  life,  he  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Nevertheless,  he  does  not  show  himself 
apathetic  towards  his  fellow-man  ;  he,  too,  has  a  heart.  Thus 
the  possessor  of  ffnosis  does  not  repudiate  his  relations  with 
the  natural,  and  his  apathia  is  toned  down  to  something  not 
unlike  the  Platonic  '  temperance.' 

In  the  West,  the  challenge  of  Christianity  to  the  older 
civilization  is  much  more  emphatic.  Tnie,  we  find  TeriuUian 
speaking  of  the  anima  naturalilcr  Christiana  ;  nevertheless, 
his  ethical  teaching — particularly  in  his  Montanistic  period — is 
hostile  to  all  culture,  and  is  directed  towards  the  complete 
excision  of  desire,  so  that  he  might  almost  be  called  a  Christian 
Cynic.  Personally,  however,  he  is  highly  emotional  and 
passionate,  and,  especially  as  a  Montanist,  prone  to  let  himself 
be  carried  away — even  to  the  point  of  ecstasy — by  feelings 
commonly  thought  to  be  symptomatic  of  inspiration.  As  a 
protest  against  the  moral  degeneracy  of  his  age,  he  demands 
that  Christians  shall  withdraw  themselves  from  the  public  life 
of  heathendom,  which  fosters  the  passions  the  Christian  must 
eschew.  Theatrical  perfonuances  and  second  marriages  are 
special  perils.  Tertullian  advocates  a  stringent  penitential 
discipline,  and  revives  the  opposition  to  all  sesthetic  culture  of 
one's  natural  powers.  He  aims,  not  at  the  regulation,  but  at 
the  complete  exclusion,  of  all  that  culture  bestows,  even  the 
culture  of  the  emotions.  Hence,  too,  the  impassioned  character 
of  his  renunciation  of  the  heathen  world.  His  fervour  con*  - 
centrates  itself  upon  moral  reform  of  a  Christian,  i.e.  first  of 
all,  an  anti-p^an  type.  In  the  white  heat  of  bis  enthusiasm, 
*  conformity  to  nature,'  which  he  regards  as  also  in  line  with 
Christianity,  appears  to  him  to  consist  in  perfect  simplicity  of 
life,  in  the  repression  of  cupiditas  and  concupiscentia.  Pagan 
civilization  has  fanned  the  flames  of  )>as.iion  and  desire,  and  has 
taken  man  away  from  his  natural  and  simple  condition. 

As  this  antagonism  to  heathen  culture  develops,  however,  it 
eventually  becomes  an  antagonism  to  all  tliat  is  natural,  which 
is  declared  to  be  corrupt.  Ambrose  de8i<lerates  a  complete 
independence  of  eartiily  joy  and  sorrow  :  '  non  in  passione  ease 
sed  victorera  passionis  esse  beatum  est.'  Property  is  grounded 
in  selfishness:  'pecuniae  contentus  est  iustitiae  forma.'  Our 
possessions  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  love  by  works  of 
lieneficence.  Autjustine  knows  only  of  a  human  nature  that  is 
entirely  corrupt  with  original  ain— a  uuissa  perdilimiis.  With 
him,  emotion  has  no  standing  save  in  religion,  in  man's  ardent 
love  of  God,  which  at  its  highest  he  comi>ines  with  the  eudai- 
monistic  anticipation  of  future  reward  and  the  fear  of  future 
punishment. 

3.  In  monastic  and  mediaeval  ethics.— Monasti- 
eism  rejects  all  cartlily  goods — as  a  condition  of 
entire  consecration  to  the  love  of  God.  Since  the 
natural  is  here  regardetl  as  wholly  alien  to  the 
Divine,  or  at  least  as  of  no  concern  in  religion,  all 
natural  propensities  and  feelings  die  away  in  love 
to  Goil.  Morality  being  in  itself  inadequate,  all  the 
more  decisively  is  emotion  transferred  to  the  sphere 
of  religion ;  and  the  monastic  mysticism  of  the 
West  allows  a  much  greater  scope  to  the  emotional 
element  in  that  sphere  than  does  that  of  the  East, 
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jnst  because  the  West  lays  the  main  emphasis 
upon  a  will  wholly  surremlered  to  God,  and  the 
East  upon  knowledge.  Even  the  ecstatic  love 
of  God  spoken  of  by  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  is 
much  less  emotional  than  the  Divine  furor  of 
many  a  mediaival  mystic,  and  the  subjective  factor 
comes  out  still  more  forcibly  when  the  enjoyment 
of  God,  the  exuberant  bliss  of  Divine  intercourse, 
is  emphasized.  According  to  Plato,  it  wa.s  a 
blessed  thing  to  gaze  upon  the  Idea  ;  but  Augustine 
and  the  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages  lay  yet  more 
stress  upon  the  will  which  is  zealous  for  God  and 
brings  beatitude  to  man.  But  while  religious  emo- 
tion thus  threatens  to  absorb  every  other  concern  of 
life — just  as  the  fervent  zeal  of  the  Church  counted 
earthly  interests  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
religious  interests,  and  so  sent  the  heretic  to  the 
stake — yet  medijeval  morality  is  not  without  a 
mundane  aspect,  as  appears  in  the  ethics  of 
Abelard  and  Aquinas. 

(a)  Abelard^  indeed,  lays  all  emphasis  upon  the  disposition, 
but  he  sees  in  Christianity  the  assertion  of  that  law  of  nature 
which  was  recognized  and  obeyed  by  the  philosophers  of  old. 
The  good  is  to  be  willed  for  its  own  sake ;  hence  penitence 
must  be  something  more  than  extenial  works,  and  must  have, 
not  fear  of  punishment,  but  love  to  God,  for  its  motive. 
Abelard  accepts  the  ancient  cardinal  virtues ;  in  short,  he 
does  not  propose  to  set  up  an  antithesis  between  natural  and 
Christian  morality,  and  so  he  traces  all  the  virtues  to  their  one 
source  in  character — to  love — while  he  also  regards  sin  as  issu- 
ing from  the  heart,  and  holds  that  even  penitence  must  spring 
from  love.  But  this  deriving  of  morality  from  love  does  not 
involve  a  contradiction  between  love  and  human  nature,  for  he 
gives  no  recognition  to  original  sin. 

{h)  We  find  a  different  estimate  of  natural  morality  and  the 
emotions  in  Aquinan :  with  him,  indeed,  gratia  infusa  and  love 
are  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  still,  he  accepts  the 
cardinal,  as  well  as  the  theological,  virtues ;  and,  since  in  his 
doctrine  of  goods  he  is  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  State  (though 
ultimately  subordinating^  it  to  the  Church),  he  discerns  various 
stages  in  the  cardinal  virtues  themselves.  Nevertheless,  even 
the  highest  of  these  sta^'es  only  serves  to  accentuate  his 
antagonism  to  the  natural.  The  cardinal  virtues  &reexemplariter 
in  God ;  the  lowest  grade  is  political  virtue ;  and,  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  man  to  turn  to  God,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  there  are, 
between  the  exemptares  and  the  politicm,  intermediate  forms, 
viz.  the  puraatoriee  and  those  of  the  punjatus  animus.  Whereas 
the  political  stage  is  bound  up  with  earthly  things,  and  chastens 
the  natural  emotions,  the  purgatoria  work  negatively  towards 
making  man  like  Gud,  so  that,  e.g.,  ternperantia  relinquishes 
earthly  things,  so  far  as  nature  permits :  while,  a^ain,  tern- 
perantia at  the  level  of  the  purgatus  animus  has  done  with 
earthly  cares  altogether.  Aquinas's  doctrine  of  the  several 
grades  of  virtue  amounts,  then,  to  this :  the  political  virtues  are 
genuine  virtues  ;  the  higherspecies  curb  desire  and  feeling  as  far 
as  possible,  while  the  highest  of  all  do  away  with  them  entirely. 
Nevertheless,  he  still  thinks  in  terms  of  dualism,  for,  accord- 
ing to  him,  true  perfection  consists  in  withdrawing  from  the 
world  :  '  Nutrimentuni  caritatis  imminutio  cupiditatis.'  Thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  ancient  virtues,  even  in  the  political 
sphere,  are  recognized,  and  the  natural  affections  not  proscribed ; 
yet,  on  the  other,  both  are  in  the  end  construed  ascetically, 
under  the  idea  of  grace,  so  that  there  reuLiins  at  last  only  love 
to  God  in  contradistinction  to  all  that  is  of  the  world,  and  the 
cardinal  virtues  are  merged  in  the  grace  that  is  poured  from 
above. 

Not  only,  however,  was  it  impossible  in  niediseval 
ethics  to  suppress  the  aft'eotions,  or  deny  their  claims 
on  a  lower  stage  of  virtue  ;  they  were  actually  made 
subservient  to  religion  and  the  Church.  A  super- 
natural love  to  God,  annulling  every  earth-born 
ailection,  was,  of  course,  the  ideal ;  but,  when  this 
ideal  failed  the  Church  in  her  capacity  of  teacher, 
she  appealed  to  fear,  menacing  the  transgressor 
with  penalty — in  hell  or  purgatory  or  the  present 
world — and  so  engendering  a  spirit  not  so  much 
of  hostility  to  evil  as  of  mere  abject  terror.  Such 
emotions  as  love,  fear,  hope,  and  repentance  in 
the  ecclesiastical  sense,  operated  with  tremendous 
power  in  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  actual  moral 
practice  of  life  was  but  little  regarded. 

4.  In  modem  ethics. — In  the  modern  period 
down-trodden  human  nature  come.s  to  its  own,  so 
that  morality  is  now  based  entirely  uikju  it. 
Philosophical  ethics  has  at  length  cast  off  the 
trammels  of  tlioology,  and  we  may  distinguish 
three  tendencies  in  its  development,  viz.  the 
Sationalutic,  which  in  sundry  forms  bases  morality 


upon  human  reason,  and  is  thus  akin  to  the  classical 
view ;  the  Naturalistic,  which  would  iind  a 
foundation  in  impulse  and  feeling ;  the  Synthetic, 
which  aims  at  combining  the  other  two.  Along- 
side of  these  has  existed  since  the  Keformation 
a  Theological  ethics,  in  both  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  form.     We  commence  with  this. 

(a)  In  Eoman  Catholic  ethics  the  bilateral  view 
of  a  fully-developed  monastic  morality  and  a 
virtue  that  is  political  and  earthly  has  been  not 
only  maintained  but  strengthened.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  the  monastic  system  all  the  natural 
affections  are  repressed ;  the  Jesuits,  in  fact,  de- 
mand the  obedience  of  a  corpse,  and  so  train  the 
whole  man  that,  deprived  of  all  personal  volition, 
he  hears  his  conscience  in  the  command  of  his 
superior,  in  face  of  which  every  desire  and  emotion 
must  be  still.  On  the  other  hand,  just  because 
such  a  vocation  is  not  possible  for  all,  and  because 
a  morality  of  that  type  is  uncontrolled  by  any 
unifying  principle,  the  widest  possible  scope  is 
given  to  casuistry ;  and  this  likewise  has  been 
carried  to  its  furthest  limits  by  the  Jesuits. 

(6)  Protestant  ethics,  it  is  true,  started  from  the 
assumption  of  the  radical  corruption  of  human 
nature,  not,  however,  as  seeing  in  religion  some- 
thing alien  to  man,  but  actually  conceding  a  cer- 
tain intrinsic  value  to  the  goods  of  this  life.  Thus, 
Melanchthon,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci,  holds 
that  selfishness,  as  contrary  to  tlie  love  of  God,  is 
the  cardinal  propensity  of  man  in  his  state  of 
original  sin,  and  that  the  unchastened  affections 
are  but  the  various  aspects  of  this  selKshness, 
constantly  repressing  or  modifying  one  another 
according  to  their  several  degrees  of  intensity,  yet 
never  attaining  to  any  moral  worth  ;  still,  we 
cannot  fairly  infer  from  his  words  that  the  emo- 
tions are  incapable  of  bein"  utilized  in  the  service 
of  love.  Above  all,  the  Christian  has  assurance 
of  his  salvation  ;  he  has  the  internal  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  attendant  feeling  of 
security  and  blessedness  from  which  he  acts — just 
as,  according  to  Calvin,  the  motive  of  moral 
conduct  is  found  in  the  consciousness  of  election, 
since  the  indwelling  Spirit  manifests  Himself  in 
a  man's  will  and  feeling,  and  he  acts  from  courage, 
as  one  assured  of  final  triumph.  A  Christian's 
activity,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Church, 
or  wholly  directed  to  religious  ends,  for  every 
calling  is  sacred,  and  love  to  one's  neighbour,  as 
Luther  maintained,  can  be  practised  in  every 
sphere  of  life. 

Now,  all  this  might  have  led  to  an  ethic  which 
would  touch  the  character  to  its  noblest  issues, 
which  would  do  justice  to  the  earthly  life,  and 
which,  accordingly,  far  from  crushing  the  natural 
promptings  of  feeling  and  desire,  would  enlist 
them  in  the  service  of  love — a  consummation  ex- 
emplified, for  instance,  in  the  Protestant  estimate 
of  conjugal  love.  But  as  man's  inherent  corrup- 
tion came  to  be  increasingly  empha.sized,  and  as 
his  relation  to  God  gradually  came  to  dwarf  every 
other  relation,  it  became  more  and  more  difficult 
to  vindicate  the  natural,  emotional,  impulsive  life, 
or  to  see  anything  but  sin  in  its  spontaneous  mani- 
festations. This  tendency  is  exemplified  in  Pietism 
iq.v.),  whicli,  in  its  timid  .scrupulosity,  looked  upon 
the  natural  life  as  full  of  temptations  and  obstacles 
to  religion.  All  that  is  bright  and  genial  in  life  was 
frowned  upon  ;  courage  and  joy  were  crushed  by 
fear  and  repentance — though  these,  it  is  true,  had 
to  do  -with  sin  rather  than  with  punishment. 
Protestantism,  in  fact,  with  its  emphatic  assertion 
of  man's  native  corruption  and  its  all-alworbing 
interest  in  the  Divine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
its  lofty  estimate  of  the  earthly  calling  and  of  the 
culture  of  the  Christian's  natural  disposition,  his 
feelings,  affections,  and  desires,  on  the  other,  ha 
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not  even  yet  emancipated  itself  from  an  inner  con- 
flict— the  antinomy  which  strikinRly  re-appears  in 
the  most  recent  expositions  of  Protestant  ethics 
(cf.  Luthardt,  Franck,  H.  Weiss,  and  others). 

(c)  Naturalistic  ethics,  liaving  freed  itself  from 
theology,  linds  its  starting-point  in  the  instinctive 
feelings  tlieiusolves.  This  school  has  found  its  main 
expansion  in  England  and  France. 

Agrippa  of  liettesheim  had  called  attention  to  the  function  of 
bate  and  love  in  the  realm  of  nature  generally,  as  also  to  their 
effects  upon  human  nature,  and  the  influence  of  passion  upon 
conduct.  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia,  had  promised  the 
bifheet  possible  deg^ree  of  unruffled  gratification  for  one  and 
alL  The  sensualistic  Telesius  had  drawn  attention  to  the 
impulse  of  self-preservation,  to  which  he  traced  the  emotions, 
thus  reco^izing  their  function  in  the  interests  of  life  itself,  and 
flndinff  vurtue  in  the  rational  perception  of  what  is  useful  or 
injurious.  The  Aristotelian  Cretnonini,  too,  had  asserted  that 
the  dynamic  of  life  was  not  the  intelligence  gimpticiter,  but 
rather  the  soul  which  knows  and  lopes,  and  that,  the  emotions 
ijeing  rooted  in  the  liodily  frame, 'morality  must  needs  rest  upon 
a  natural  science  of  the  soul ;  conduct,  in  fact,  is  connected  with 
matter,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  natural  warmth  of  the  tem- 
perament, and  the  feelings  arising  from  it.  Montaigne  also  would 
connect  morality  with  nature,  and  insists  that  it  is  tied  to  the 
compUxions  et  inclinations  naturelles. 

It  was  Bacon  who  first  tried,  by  the  scientific 
method  of  historical  and  psychological  induction, 
to  derive  morality  from  experience,  who  combined 
it  with  the  natural  impulses,  with  the  lex  suitatis 
and  the  lex  communionis,  and  maintained  that  the 
emotions  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  being 
the  stimuli  of  the  will,  which  is  the  grand  factor  in 
morality.  According  to  Bacon,  the  proper  function 
of  ethics  is  so  to  regulate  the  emotions  as  to  secure 
their  obedience  to  reason,  that  is,  to  the  laws  won 
from  experience,  which  enable  us  to  harmonize  the 
interests  of  self-preservation  with  the  interests  of 
social  life.  He  thus  discriminates  the  two  funda- 
mental impulses,  the  self-regarding  and  the  '  other- 
regarding,  which  have  continued  to  play  their  part 
in  Naturalistic  ethics  till  the  present  day. 

Hobbes,  with  his '  homo  hoinini  lupus,'  emphasized 
the  impulse  of  self-preservation  in  its  most  extreme 
form,  making  it  the  rationale  of  the  State,  whose 
function  it  is  to  keep  the  self-directed  impulse 
within  bounds.  The  social  motive,  he  holds,  is  not 
primordial,  but  springs  from  fear,  which,  begotten 
by  the  individual's  desire  to  protect  himself,  and 
by  his  sense  of  weakness,  compels  him  to  com- 
promise with  society.  The  State  exists  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  security,  which  enable  the  in- 
dividual to  live  according  to  nature  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  law  ;  in  other  words,  the 
individual,  in  virtue  of  that  security,  should  have 
all  the  enjoyment  the  State  can  allow.  Hobbes's 
politics  and  ethics  are  thus  based  upon  the  desire 
of  self-preservation  and  fear — the  necessary  results 
of  the  war  of  each  against  all  others. 

The  doctrines  of  Hobbes  form  a  standing  element 
in  English  Utilitarianism,  thougli  the  latter  lays  a 
stronger  emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  political  liberty. 
Utilitarianism  received  its  classical  expression  from 
the  hands  of  Bentham  ;  its  cardinal  principle  is  the 
greatest  pos.sible  good  for  each  and  all.  It  bases 
morality  upon  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  its 
sole  aim  is  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number. 

In  supiKjrt  of  his  thesis,  Bentliam  appeals  to  psychology ; 
he  tests  pleasure  and  pain  by  reference  to  differences  among 
Individuals,  as  a  means  of  discovering  rules  bv  which  pleasure 
may  be  most  ei^ctivcly  secured  and  pain  avoided,  and  tiiereby 
the  highest  possible  amount  of  happiness  obtained.  These  rules 
attain  to  universal  validity  by  means  of  the  various  sanctions 
—the  natural,  that  of  public  opinion,  the  political,  and  the 
religious— the  authority  of  which,  again,  is  derived  from  the 
pleasure*  or  pains  associated  respectively  with  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience to  the  rules  themselves.  Thus  pleasure  and  pain, 
hope  and  fear,  are  made  the  motives  for  the  observance  of  the 
very  rules  of  conduct  which  are  designed  to  secure  the  jrreatest 
pleasure.  Here  morality  becomes  a  doctrine  of  prudence— the 
art  of  calculating  the  greatest  happiness. 

A  simpler  and  less  artificial  form  of  the  theory 
that  the  ethical  motive  is  formed  by  the  ])leasures 
and   pains  connected   with   tlic    in.stiuut  of    self- 


preservation  is  found  in  tihe  doctrine  that  un- 
restricted competition  always  gives  the  victory  to 
the  fittest,  and  that,  accordingly,  moral  progress 
is  the  result  of  natural  selection.  For,  after  all, 
it  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  pro- 
duces that  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the 
strongest  survive.  The  dynamic  of  social  progress 
is  thus  found  in  the  desire  for  power. 

Another  form  of  naturalistic  ethics  would  found 
morality  upon  a  combination  of  self-love  with  the 
social  instinct — a  favourite  resource  with  the 
Scottish  School,  who,  after  the  example  of  Cumber- 
land and  others,  put  natural  benevolence  on  a 
level  with  selfishness.  According  to  the  Scottish 
School,  moral  goodness  springs  from  benevolence 
— the  sympathetic  impulse — which  produces  the 
immediate  reflex-feeling  of  approbation. 

Thisprinciple  holds  a  special  place  In  the  theories  of  Hutehtton, 
Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  Morality  rests  upon  sympathy — 
sympathy  first  of  ail  with  one's  own  motives;  it  is  really  the 
retributive  impulse — whether  in  the  form  of  gratitude  or  of  re- 
venge— that  we  commend.  Similarly,  the  sympathetic  emo- 
tion has  to  do  with  those  who  come  into  active  relations  with 
us.  The  immediate  emotional  judgment  assumes  in  particular 
cases  an  ethical  character,  and  is  formulated  in  general  rules. 
Of  decisive  importance  for  morality  are  those  sympathetic 
emotions  which  are  designed  to  temper  the  others,  part/icularly 
hope  and  fear.  Hume  traces  national  character,  love  of  fame, 
and  the  imitative  faculty  to  sympathy,  and  he  likewise  regards 
custom  and  tradition  as  expressions  of  the  sj-mpathy  that  sub- 
sists between  successive  generations.  The  State,  too,  owes  its 
existence  to  sympathy — to  the  sense  of  a  common  weal ;  and 
to  custom,  in  the  form  of  loyalty  to  the  laws  and  the  authorities. 

But,  just  as  Hobbes  was  unable  to  ignore  the 
social  factor  in  morality,  so  those  who  ground 
their  ethics  upon  sympathy  cannot  leave  the  purely 
individual  interest  out  of  account ;  and  thus,  while 
sympathy  with  what  produces  the  good  or  evil  of 
others  is  the  determinative  factor,  stress  is  also  laid 
upon  the  satisfaction  experienced  by  the  individual 
wno  yields  himself  to  that  sympathy. 

ITerbert  Spencer,  too,  places  altruism,  which  rests  upon  the 
social  impulse,  above  egoism,  though  from  a  somewhat  (lifferent 
point  of  view,  asserting  that  man,  otter  long  experience  and 
by  means  of  the  discipline  which  connects  pleasure  and  pain 
with  the  growth  of  the  social  and  sympathetic  propensities, 
finally  conies  to  see  that,  by  aiming  at  the  good  of  others  and 
the  common  good,  he  reaily  serves  his  own  ends  better  than  by 
indulging  his  egoistic  impulses.  J.  S.  Mill  also  makes  happi- 
ness the  leading  principle  of  his  ethics,  and  lays  the  chief 
emphasis  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  interest  to 
the  social.  Helvetius,  one  of  the  French  representatives  of  the 
ethics  of  emotion,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last 
resort  it  is  self-love  which  prompts  us  to  act  for  the  common 
good— though  in  such  manner  that  we  combine  private  with 
public  ends.  Man,  indolent  by  nature,  is  roused  to  a  sense  of 
personal  interest  only  by  passion,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  import- 
ance that  the  higher  passions  be  regulated  by  habit,  and  that, 
in  particular,  the  State,  by  its  appeal  to  pleasure  and  jiain,  shall 
mould  them,  and  by  its  discipline  counteract  the  work  of  chance. 
Bolbach  (Systime  de  la  nature,  1S21)  believes  that  reason  is 
nothing  but  the  capacity  for  selecting  the  passions  which  conduce 
to  happiness.  At  a  later  period  Comte,  Taine,  and  Littri  based 
ethics  upon  the  principle  that  the  sympathetic  impulse  of 
altruism  ought  to  prevail  over  egoism,  thus  emphasizing,  in 
contrast  to  the  English  view,  the  ascendancy  of  the  social  over 
the  individual  factor.  Feuerbach  likewise  held  that  niorality 
reposes  upon  thedesire  of  happiness,  upon  a  reconciliation  of  the 
claims  of  the  /  and  the  Thou  ('Tuism ').  The  jiessimistically 
tinged  theory  of  ScAopenAawr— practically  that  of  Buddhism 
also — which  regards  pity  as  the  source  of  morality,  may  be 
classed  as  a  variety  of  the  '  sympathetic '  hypotliesis. 

{(i)  In  sharp  antithesis  to  the  foregoing  views 
stands  nationalistic  ethics,  which  would  reduce 
the  emotions  to  their  lowest  level.  But  if  the 
ethics  of  emotion  cannot  entirely  dispense  with 
the  intellect,  neither  can  the  Rationalistic  school 
disregard  feeling ;  for  it  is  a  fact  of  everyday 
observation  that  emotion  is  controlled  only  by 
emotion,  and  that  the  will  is  never  moved  by  pure 
reason  alone. 

Spinoza  and  Kant  may  betaken  as  representatives 
of  this  nationalistic  view.  Spinoza  sets  out  from 
self-conservation.  The  absolute  Substance,  with 
its  attributes  of  thought  and  extension,  Ls  some- 
thing active,  and  the  various  modes  share,  and 
maintain  their  existence,  in  this  activity ;  in  so 
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far,  however,  as  these  modes  are  finite,  they  are 
wrought  upon  by  others,  and  suiter.  To  this 
suffering  correspond  confused  ideas,  imaginations  ; 
and  from  these  proceed  the  perverted  emotions  that 
rest  upon  the  errors  of  an  understanding  subject 
to  suffering.  The  primary  affections  are  pleasure, 
pain,  and,  in  relation  to  the  future,  desire.  Pain 
we  associate  with  some  external  arrest  of  power ; 
pleasure,  with  an  increment.  But  we  judge  things 
wrongly,  in  so  far  as  we  regard  them  from  our  own 
restricted  point  of  view.  Spinoza  gives  a  magnificent 
exposition  of  the  way  in  which  the  various  atl'ections 
are  derived  from  the  primary  forms — by  theii- 
relations  either  to  time,  to  their  respective  objects, 
or  to  each  other.  The  characteristic  idea  ot  this 
deduction  is  that,  when  man  is  under  the  inexor- 
able control  of  the  affections  whicli  may  co-exist 
in  a  state  of  strife,  he  is  in  a  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Accordingly,  these  affections  are  without 
value  for  moral  ends,  and  must  be  cast  aside. 
This  is  accomplished  when  we  regard  all  things 
»ub  specie  eetemitatis,  by  means  of  the  amor 
Dei  intellectualis,  the  adequate  ideas  which  dis- 
solve the  imaginations,  and  the  activity  of  our 
rational  essence,  as  directed  upon  the  passions. 
The  true  good  does  not  war  against  happiness ;  it 
shares  in  the  active  self-conservation  of  God,  and 
reveals  itself  as  creative  intelligence.  In  this 
activity  man  is  satisfied  and  blessed ;  he  has  the 
acquiescentia  in  seipso,  and  its  concomitant 
hilaritas.  Spinoza  thus  excludes  the  affections  in 
so  far  as  they  rest  on  suffering,  and  will  recognize 
only  the  happy  consciousness  that  is  bound  up 
■witn  the  soul's  own  pure  activity.  So  long  as  man 
is  subject  to  the  domination  of  the  affections,  it  is 
■well  for  him,  in  the  interests  of  society,  to  let  the 
more  harmful  be  kept  in  check  by  the  less  harmful ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  State  resorts  to  the  fear 
of  punisliment,  or  concedes  a  partial  indulgence 
to  the  less  noxious  affections,  in  order  to  counter- 
act a  greater  danger  by  a  less.  The  ethical  view, 
however,  goes  deeper ;  it  has  regard  only  to  the 
pure  activity  of  the  soul,  with  its  attendant  blessed- 
ness. According  to  Spinoza,  therefore,  the  essential 
constituent  of  morality  is  the  subjection  of  the 
affections  to  the  authority  of  reason,  whicli  frees 
itself  from  the  imaginations  and  keeps  watch  upon 
their  inner  movements.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  how  closely  he  is  allied  to  the  Stoics. 

The  ethics  of  Kant,  based  upon  the  autonomy 
of  the  a  priori  practical  reason,  sets  aside  every 
motive  which  springs  from  inclination  and  passion. 
The  only  true  ethical  motive  is  reverence  for  the 
moral  law.  Kant's  aversion  to  desire  is  such  as 
lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  dualism,  and  gives 
an  ascetic  character  to  his  ethical  teaching.  On 
analysis  of  this  reverence  for  the  law,  however,  we 
find  that  the  element  of  feeling  is  by  no  means 
ignored.  For,  according  to  Kant,  the  moral  law 
ought  to  kindle  our  hearts  to  a  nobler  pleasure, 
imbuing  us  with  a  true  pride  in  the  majesty  of  our 
practical  reason,  while  also  humbling  us  for  our 
shortcomings.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  inner  discord 
which  gives  rise  to  the  sense  of  reverence  for  the 
law.  Further,  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment,  Kant 
assigns  an  even  more  important  function  to  emotion, 
basing  the  sesthetic  judgment  upon  a  spontaneous 
feeling,  which  he  holds  to  be  purely  intellectual  in 
character.  This  sesthetic  judgment  of  emotion, 
again,  with  its  claim  to  universality,  he  regards  as 
preparatory  to  morality,  as  it  habituates  us  to  the 
ove  of  the  beautiful  apart  from  any  sensuous  in- 
terest, and  even  to  a<lmire  the  sublime  in  opposition 
to  any  such  interest. 

A  correaponding  intcllcctiial  interpretation  of  morality  was 
upheld  in  Enf,'Iand  by  Cud-worth  and  Clarke,  wlio  take  their 
stand  upon  the  intrinsic  necessity  of  the  moral  relationships. 
According  to  Clarke,  there  exist  eternal,  unchangeable,  and 
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rationally  instituted  laws  of  righteousness,  equity,  goodness, 
and  truth,  which,  like  Kant,  he  combines  with  the  idea  of  future 
retribution. 

(e)  Synthetic  or  Mediating  ethics.— In  England, 
however,  the  representatives  of  an  a  priori  Ra- 
tional ethics  are  eclipsed  by  those  who  would 
combine  reason  and  emotion,  of  whom  the  most 
outstanding  is  Shaftesbury.  Shaftesbury  goes 
back  to  a  '  moral  sense ' — a  feeling  of  self-approval 
which  attaches  to  the  equipoise  between  selfish- 
ness and  benevolence.  \Vhen  this  equipoise,  this 
inner  adjustment,  with  its  accompanying  sense  of 
satisfaction,  becomes  the  object  of  thought,  a  judg- 
ment of  approval  is  the  result.  In  the  harmony 
of  our  being,  therefore,  we  discover  un  ideal  of 
perfection,  which,  as  appropriate  to  our  nature, 
also  involves  a  state  of  happiness,  lleligion,  too, 
is  estimated  according  to  its  capacity  of  strength- 
ening or  weakening  our  moral  feelings.  The  Deity, 
being  immanent  in  Nature,  is  the  source  of  that 
cosmic  harmony  which  finds  an  echo  in  our 
moral  constitution.  In  fact,  philosophy  itself, 
according  to  Shaftesbury,  is  a  passion  for  all  that 
is  good  and  beautiful.  We  are  always  seeking 
for  unity  and  articulation  amidst  the  manifold, 
and  it  is  likewise  these  that  we  aspire  to  in  the 
moral  field — especially  in  the  sphere  of  our  emo- 
tions. We  ought  never  to  be  moved  to  action 
save  by  inclinations  that  are  worthy  of  the  good 
disposition,  and  are  at  the  same  time  in  nar- 
mony  with  the  system  of  which  we  form  a  part. 
Hence  the  propensities  which  make  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  should  restrain  those  that  are  self- 
centred,  since  our  individual  good  is  involved  in 
the  general  good.  It  is  love,  it  is  enthusiasm  for 
the  good,  that  elevates  man ;  the  enjoyment  of 
love  and  friendship  is  really  a  participation  in 
the  harmony  of  the  universe.  Shaftesbury  was 
wholly  optimistic,  believing,  as  he  did,  in  a  world- 
soul  tliat  works  towards  universal  harmony  and 
animates  mankind.  As  against  the  sensualistio 
tendencies  of  his  time,  he  speaks  in  tlie  name 
of  the  rational,  insisting  upon  narmony  and  unity, 
and  yet  not  repudiating  the  affections,  without 
which  a  moral  life  is,  as  he  thinks,  impossible. 

While  Shaftesbury  liolds  strongly  to  the  con- 
viction that  virtue  is  the  manifestation  of  what 
is  good  in  us.  Price  would  rather  emphasize  the 
idea  of  duty.  The  latter  derives  morality  from 
the  primordial  consciousness  of  obligation,  and  thus 
makes  it  its  own  support ;  it  is  not  to  be  traced 
to  states  of  feeling,  since  these  are  always  con- 
trolled by  reason.  But  though  the  ethical  rests 
upon  the  rational,  yet  its  operation  is  so  far 
conditioned  by  emotion — by  a  lively  spontaneous 
feeling  that  gives  intensity  to  the  process  of 
rational  intuition. 

The  intuitive  Scottish  School  likewise  founds  mo- 
rality upon  immediate  rational  perception.  Thus 
Dugald  Stewart  defines  the  ethical  as  a  tendency 
—now  become  a  principle — to  act  under  the  au- 
thority of  conscience.  The  moral  can  be  appre- 
hended only  by  a  direct  intuition  in  conscience. 
Pity  and  sympathy  lend  support  to  this  intuition, 
and  beget  an  inclination  to  follow  the  lead  of 
con.science.  A  similar  attempt  to  conjoin  rational 
intuition  with  emotion  was  made  by  James  Mac- 
kintosh, wlio  held  that  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
displeasure  in  matters  of  character,  so  far  as  these 
feelings  become  springs  of  action,  are  given  in 
conscience,  which  contains  the  norm  for  our  con- 
duct, and  which  is  perfected  liy  a  process  of  re- 
flexion that  clarifies  these  immediate  judgments 
of  feeling;  while,  again,  flie  natural  altruistic 
tendencies  urge  us  to  obey  the  behests  of  the  inner 
monitor. 

In  Germany  the  endeavour  to  bring  the  emo- 
tions within  the  scope  of  ethical  rationalism  has 
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been  made  in  various  ways  hy  Leibniz,  Schiller, 
J.  G.  Fichte,  Herbart,  ScJiIeiermacher,  and  otiiers. 

Like  Shaftesbury,  Leibniz  is  an  optimist,  and  has  a  very 
mild  view  of  evil.  He  bt-lifves  in  the  pre-esUbliahed  har- 
mony ol  the  monads,  the  highest  of  which,  since  they  can 
IwsnaM  the  intelligence  which  constitutes  their  nature,  are 
OUMble  of  development.  Each  intellifc'tnt  monad  aims  at 
perfection,  at  becoming  an  increasingl^v  clear  and  rich  re- 
flexion of  the  world.  Moreover,  each  will  have  re^fard  to  the 
otbera;  each  will  rejoice  in  its  own  self-preservation  only  as 
it  yields  itself  to  the  social  impulse— the  craving  for  the  uni- 
vernl,  for  the  all,  for  the  hannony  of  love.  This  longing  exists 
in  ever}'  rational  being,  and  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the 
universe.  In  this  way  Leibniz  combines  the  natural  and 
rational  desire  for  perfection  with  the  desire  for  happiness. 
The  two  are  not  at  variauce,  for  the  intelligent  monads  cannot 
attain  hap|)i!ie88  save  in  hannony  with  all.  lleoson  is  thus  in 
full  accord  with  the  natural  impulses,  and  both  work  into  each 
other's  hands  in  the  ethical  sphere.  Even  the  endeavour  after 
perfection,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  very  nature  of  spiritual 
beings,  is  bound  up  with  pleasure.  The  feeling  of  perfec- 
tion, or  rather  of  advance  towards  perfection— for  we  never 
get  beyond  the  process — is  the  highest  pleasure  ;  it  is  the  joy 
of  enhancing  our  own  being ;  but  along  with  this  personal 
prepress  must  always  go  a  development  of  our  interest  in  the 
good  of  others,  since  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
become  clear  and  truthful  mirrors  of  the  world.  Self-love  and 
love  to  others  are  quite  compatible,  and  each  is  rooted  in  our 
rational  constitution.  Clearness  of  knowledge  gives  us  in- 
sight into  our  own  nature,  and  teaches  us  how  to  set  our 
various  emotions  in  right  and  natural  relations  by  cultivating 
a  stoble  disposition  of  neart  appropriate  to  our  nature,  and  by 
subordinating  the  momentary  promptings  of  feeling  to  that 
permanent  quality  of  soul  whidi  lays  hold  upon  the  highest 
The  possibility  of  this  is  given  in  our  nature,  which  ever  presses 
towards  a  universal  hannony ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  religion,  as 
faith  in  the  pre-established  harmony  of  the  world,  to  reduce 
the  discordant  elements  to  unity. 

SckiUer  also,  following  the  lead  of  the  ancients,  intones  the 
inner  harmony  of  reason  and  sense.  Obedience  to  reason 
must  be  amalgamated  with  joy.  Sensuous  desire  must  retain 
ita  function  in  the  moral  field  ;  sense  adds  to  the  intensity  of 
the  ethical  factor.  Here,  in  fact,  emotion  is  utilized  as  a 
means  of  deepening  the  moral  law  ;  reason  exercises  her  author- 
ity so  infallibly  that  she  can  safely  admit  the  feelings  to  a 
subsidiary  place  in  the  ethical  life.  This  condition  is  realized 
in  the  refined  soul,  while  the  truly  noble  si?irit  can  adjust  the 
claims  of  the  sensuous  and  the  moral  in  such  a  way  as  to  moke 
manifest  the  absolute  superiority  of  reason  to  sense. 

Of  Fichte  also  it  may  be  said  that,  though  bis  ethics  is  of  an 
entirely  rationalistic  cast,  he  does  not  take  up  so  rigid  an 
attitude  towards  desire  as  did  Kant.  He  Insists  upon  the 
free  activity  of  reason,  and  the  transformation  of  authority 
into  liberty,  into  the  spontaneity  of  intelligence.  By  treating 
our  nature,  however,  as  the  material  of  duty,  he  is  able  not 
only  to  set  forth  a  profusion  of  goods  as  the  fruit  of  human 
activity,  but  also,  by  bringing  into  prominence  the  creative 
aspect  of  the  moral  characters-its  power  of  original  produc- 
tion—to find  a  place  for  emotion  in  the  moral  realm.  He 
recogmzes  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  love,  which,  with  the 
impulse  of  reason,  furnishes  a  motive  for  conduct.  Although 
we  cannot  on  any  account  let  pleasure  have  the  last  word, 
yet  the  complex  of  impulse  and  feeling  In  our  nature  forms 
the  'materiaJ  of  duty.'  In  point  of  fact.  Nature  herself  has 
made  provision  for  the  ethical  life  ;  thus,  the  distinction  of  sex 
is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  family,  and  the  hereditary 
resemblance  between  child  and  parent  is  the  postulate  of  all 
fruitful  education.  Fichte  does  justice  to  individuality  and 
its  aspirations  by  his  demand  that  every  one  should  take  up 
his  peculiar  ethical  call  with  the  insight  of  genius,  and  chooee 
bis  profession  freely  ;  as  also  by  tracm^  conjugal  love,  especi- 
ally on  the  woman's  side,  to  an  act  of  willing  surrender. 

aerbari,  too,  unites  emotion  and  reason.  To  begin  with, 
he  deduces  five  ethical  ideas  i  from  our  judgments  of  pleasure 
or  displeasure  regarding  relations  of  will.  These  five  are 
inner  freedom,  perfection,  benevolence,  justice,  and  equity. 
He  does  not  regard  these  relations  of  will  as  being  even 
qualitatively  free  from  emotion.  But  in  the  same  way  the 
ideas  which  are  connected  with  the  relations  of  individual 
wills  have  as  their  correlatives  the  various  'systems'  of 
■odety ;  for  example,  the  administrative  system  corresponds 
to  b^evolence,  the  system  of  culture  to  perfection— the 
higbeat  possible  development  of  every  capacity ;  and  spirit- 
Ufuized  society— as  presenting  a  great  harmonious  whole  in 
which  the  individual  as  well  as  the  various  systems  are  articu- 
lated in  perfect  t.unity— to  inner  freedom.  Here  Herbart  fonnu- 
latcs.  In  contrast  with  Kant,  an  ideal  doctrine  of  goods  which 
hH  in  view  the  highest  good  of  each  and  all  in  its  hanuonious 
embodiment.  It  he  thus  gives  prominence  to  the  a3sthetic 
view,  he  also  explains  that  other  pleasurable  feelings  may  be 
enjoyed  in  the  spiritualized  society.  He  is  not  so  far  from  the 
8ootU«h  School.  Moreover,  he  is  at  pains  to  show  how  the 
peychologlcal  mechanism  may  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  these 
ideM,  namely,  by  so  utilizing  all  educational  resources  in  their 
favour  as  to  enable  them  to  expel  the  antagonistic  states  of 
mind— feelingv  or  motive»--uid  permanently  to  maintain  the 
up|>er  hand. 

1  Herbart'a  five  ideu  are  connected  with  Whewell's  *  five 
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We  come,  finally,  to  Sckleiennacher,  who  still  more  pointedly 
combines  the  rational  theory  of  ethii-H.  as  a  spoculative  science, 
with  the  natural  life  as  a  whole  atul  with  the  emotions.  We 
see  this  in  bis  general  definition  of  ethics  as  the  science  whose 
task  it  is  to  exhibit  the  action  of  reason  U|M)n  man's  nature ;  in 
his  derivation  of  all  the  natural  endowments,  all  the  i>sycbical 
faculties  of  man,  from  that  action  ;  in  the  emphasis  he  Iavm 
upon  natural  individuality  ;  and  in  his  doctnne  of  goods, 
which  makes  human  nature  the  s^Tnbol  or  organ  of  reason. 
In  particular,  we  see  it  in  the  position  which  he  concedes  to 
feelmg  and  the  emotions ;  witness  the  fact  that,  in  the  main, 
he  traces  religion  itself  to  feeling.  Nevertheless,  he  too  lays 
it  down  that  the  emotions  must  not  of  themselves  stimu- 
late to  action  ;  the  feclin^^  must  be  controlled  by  reason,  and 
should  act  merely  as  indicators  (Anzeiger)  for  our  knowiedffe 
of  particular  moral  tasks.  After  all,  however,  he  is  as  little  dis- 
|x>8ed  to  repress  the  emotions  as  to  repress  human  nature  itHelf. 
Emotion  itself  must  become  the  organ  of  the  ethical.  Schleier- 
macher  expressly  opixises  the  Stoic  apathia,  and  holds  with 
Schiller  that  virtue  shows  itself  in  the  facility  with  which 
the  emotions  are  put  into  requisition.  Tlius  he  refuses  to 
identify  chastity  with  apathia^  and  maintains  that,  while 
sensual  gratification  should  never  be  a  motive  ]>er  te,  it  is  not 
to  be  discarded ;  it  comes  to  its  natural  right  when  permeated 
by  the  spiritual.  Patience,  too,  is  something  more  than 
apathia  towards  unpleasant  experiences.  Such  exiMrriences 
cannot  he  allowed  to  stimulate  the  senses  to  indei>endent 
action,  but  ought  rather  to  prompt  men  to  manifest  their  moral 
refinement.  In  a  word,  Schleiermacher  desiderates  the  moral 
beauty  which  appears  when  the  emotions  are  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  moral  character,  and  work  congenially  in 
the  service  of  the  moral  reason.  Again,  while  he  will  not 
allow  the  attainment  of  pleasure  and  the  avoidance  of  pain 
to  rank  as  an  independent  moral  end,  yet— more  particularly 
in  his  Chrintian  Ethics—he  regards  serenity  of  soul,  the  bliss 
that  attaches  to  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God,  as  yielding 
a  motive  for  conduct.  This  quite  accords,  moreover,  with 
the  standpoint  of  his  Philosophical  Ethics,  in  which  he  even 
describes  reason  as  a  creative  energy  which  is  combined  with 
pleasure  with  a  view  to  action.  In  his  Monologues  he  had 
already  spoken  with  enthusiasm  of  the  ethical  genius  of  the 
individual  who  spends  himself  and  all  he  has  in  the  service  of 
the  community. 

Summary. — The  antithesis  between  rational 
and  emotional  ethics  is  of  outstanding  import- 
ance for  the  development  of  ethical  theories. 
Those  who  find  the  basis  of  morality  in  reason 
alone  insist  most  strenuously  upon  tne  immuta- 
bility of  ethical  principles.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Greek  intellectualist  ethics  throngliout,  as 
well  as  with  the  mo<lern  rationalistic  schools  of 
Spinoza,  Clarke,  and  Kant.  The  same  holds  good 
of  those  who  find  the  ethical  foundation  in  the 
Deity,  and  wiio  place  the  emotions  of  hope  and 
fear  in  the  service  of  His  established  laws.  But 
the  case  is  completely  altered  when  morality  is 
founded  upon  the  emotions.  Here,  in  place  of 
immutable  norms  fixetl  in  reason,  we  find  the 
psychological  investigation  of  the  origin  of  mo- 
rality. To  speak  of  an  unchangeable  moral  law 
now  becomes  a  mere  irrelevancy,  since  moral  law 
lias  no  unconditional  validity,  but  merely  shows 
liow  the  desire  for  happiness  may  best  be  satisfied, 
and  how  private  or  public  good  may  be  most  etfec- 
tively  furthered.  The  emotions  depend  upon  the 
external  ever-changing  world,  finding  their  satis- 
faction in  it  alone,  or,  at  least,  not  apart  from  it. 
An  ethical  doctrine  which  is  founded  uj>on  emo- 
tion has,  therefore,  never  more  than  a  relative 
validity,  and  such  injunctions  as  it  gives  apply 
only  to  particular  circumstances.  The  naturalistic 
theory  must,  accordin":ly,  have  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  must  in- 
\cstigate  that  consciousness  psychologically  and 
liistorically  both  in  its  origin  ana  in  its  variations, 
yet  without  ever  reaching  an  absolutely  valid  moral 
law.  For  happiness  can  never  get  beyond  the  rela- 
tive, as  is  shown  by  English  and  French  Eudje- 
monism,  and,  most  clearly  of  all,  by  Bentham*8 
Utilitarianism. 

It  is  a  different  matter  when  rational  ethics  gives 
recognition  oJso  to  the  emotional  side  of  human 
nature.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  the  unconditional 
character  of  morality  is  upheld  ;  while,  on  the 
other,  the  way  in  which  the  moral  law  is  actually 
and  concretely  realized  Is  not  always  the  .same. 
This  suggests  the  idea  of  a  historical   progress. 
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and  thus  arises  tlie  problem  of  how  to  harmonize, 
6y  a  process  of  moral  development,  the  whole 
natnral  endowment  of  impulse  and  feeling  with 
reason.  Accordingly,  we  find  Sclileierniacher 
maintaining  that  ethics  must  lay  down  the  base- 
lines of  the  philosophy  of  history  ;  but  it  was 
pre-eminently  Hegel  who  gave  currency  to  the 
idea  of  development,  viewing  the  whole  process 
of  history  as  the  evolution  of  reason.  Though 
he  gave,  it  is  true,  an  intellectual  interpretation 
of  Nature,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  stadium 
of  the  Idea  (a  view  which,  of  course,  does  not 
concern  us  here),  he  nevertheless  distinguishes 
between  Nature  and  Spirit  in  concreto,  and  sees 
the  consummation  of  ethics  neither  in  a  natural 
Eudienionism  nor  in  the  Kantian  Rationalism,  but 
in  Sittlichkeit,  'established  observance,'  in  which 
the  antithesis  between  Nature  and  Spirit  is  recon- 
ciled, i.e.  raised  to  a  higher  unity.  If,  according 
to  Hegel,  reason  realizes  itself  in  the  State,  yet  he 
does  not  regard  civic  life  as  incompatible  with  the 
community  of  feeling,  i.e.  marriage ;  or  with  the 
community  of  interests  and  its  complex  of  needs  ; 
or  with  the  community  of  citizenship,  or,  in  fact, 
with  any  particular  relationship  of  the  individual 
life  that  is  partly  conditioned  by  emotion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  finds  a  place  for  all  of  these,  just  as 
he  finds  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Christian 
period  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  due  recognition  to 
the  interests  of  the  individual  and  his  desire  for 
happiness.  The  course  of  history  shows  us  that 
the  tendency  to  combine  the  rational  and  the 
emotional  aspects  of  morality  is  constantly  gain- 
ing ground. 

II.  Analysis  and  exposition.— \k  remains 
to  consider  the  nature  of  the  emotions  and  their 
varieties,  as  a  step  towards  inquiring  how  we  are 
to  estimate  them  ethically  and  to  utilize  them  in 
practice. 

I.  Nature  and  structure  of  the  emotions. — What 
are  the  emotions  ?  It  is  safe  to  say,  for  one  thing, 
that  they  belong  not  to  the  theoretical  but  to  the 
practical,  side  of  our  psychical  life  ;  not  to  thought 
or  imagination,'  but  to  feeling  and  volition.  In 
what  respects,  then,  do  they  difier  from  feelings 
and  volitions,  seeing  that  they  are  not  identical 
with  either,  but  rather  form  a  connecting  link 
between  them  ?  The  emotions  often  arise  as  im- 
mediate reactions  upon  particular  feelings.  But 
such  immediate  and  instantaneous  reactions  may, 
by  dint  of  repetition,  superinduce  a  permanent 
condition.  Anger,  for  Instance,  is  a  transitory 
state,  but  there  is  also  an  irascible  disposition,  i.e. 
a  propensity  to  react  in  an  angry  way.  Accord- 
ingly, the  manner  in  which  the  subject  reacts 
upon  his  feelings  will  be  determined  by  his  peculiar 
nature,  his  temperament,  or  his  peculiar  blend  of 
temperaments,  by 'character,  sex,  etc. — in  a  word, 
by  hLs  individuality,  which,  again,  is  modified  by 
hiB  family,  national,  or  racial  type.  Moreover, 
this  individual  disposition  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  one's  natnral  constitution  ;  it  may  be  acquired 
— a  fact  that  underlies  the  plasticity  of  the  emo- 
tions. But,  while  the  emotions  are  thus  reactions 
upon  feeling,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are 
also  moods  of  feeling,  involving  a  permanent 
tendency  towards  certain  forms  of  action ;  and 
these  moods  must  likewise  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  emotions. 

The  emotions  have  often  been  called  passions, 
and  traced  back  to  '  sufl'ering '  (paasio)  ;  here, 
again,  we  must  Ijear  in  mind  that  such  suffering  is 
not  always  momentary,  and  that  the  influence  of 
an  object  may  last  beyond  the  period  of  direct 
stimulus.  Here  the  influence  is  really  that  of 
the  representation  of  the  object ;  and  in  this  case 

1  Ima^iution,  of  course,  may  fnflaence  onr  emotional  Ufe 
Indirectly. 
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the  imagination  works  towards  the  expansion  and 
intensification  of  the  emotion ;  and,  indeed,  may 
become  so  habituated  to  represent  certain  objects 
as  to  produce  fixed  ideas,  which,  again,  by  becom- 
ing fused  together  with  the  feelings  that  evoke 
them  and  the  volitions  that  issue  from  them,  may 
act  as  a  permanent  stimulus  to  the  emotions. 

The  emotions  have  also  been  frequently  identi- 
fied with  the  impulses ;  but  impulse  is  really  a 
mode  of  the  will,  and  may  either  spring  from  the 
nature  common  to  man  or  be  the  resultant  of  a 
long  series  of  volitions,  which,  gathering  strength 
by  hereditary  transmission,  at  length  become 
established  in  the  later  generation.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  desire  of  fame  and  of  power,  in  their 
nobler  forms  at  least,  seems  to  presuppose  a  social 
life  of  some  permanence,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
culture.  Impulse  as  such,  however,  is  not  emo- 
tion ;  rather  it  becomes  emotion  only  when  the 
object  to  wliich  it  is  directed  affects  the  feeling, 
and  prompts  tlie  will  to  act.  This  is  what  takes 
place  in  particular  instances ;  but,  as  has  been  said, 
the  object  may  be  so  persistently  present  to  the 
mind  as  to  give  a  sustained  tone  to  the  feelings, 
wliich,  again,  gives  a  definite  bias  to  the  will. 
The  emotions,  then,  are  distinguished  from  spon- 
taneous impulses  by  the  fact  that  they  are  trace- 
able to  some  impression,  or  feeling,  and  emerge 
as  a  tendency  to  react  upon  this  stimulus.  Wa 
may  say,  therefore,  that  the  emotions  are  com- 
binations of  feeling  with  movements  or  acts  of 
will,  and  that  they  may  have  either  a  transitory 
or  a  lasting  character,  according  as  they  are  im- 
mediate reactions  upon  a  definite  object,  or  upon 
habitual  states  of  the  soul  which  rest  upon  a  more 
or  less  persistent  combination  of  feeling  and  voli- 
tion ;  these,  in  turn,  depending  upon  the  object, 
affecting  the  soul.  Moreover,  it  goes  without  sa.y- 
ing  that  these  habitual  states  may  find  ven/j  m 
momentary  outbursts. 

Then  we  must  also  distinguish  betwf'.-n  the 
momentary  strength  of  an  emotion  anrJ  its  dur- 
ableness.  An  emotion  may  be  strong  for  the 
moment,  but  have  no  persistence,  as,  e.g.,  when  it 
is  evoked  by  a  merely  passing  stimulus  from  the 
object ;  and,  conversely,  an  emotion  may  never 
manifest  anything  like  intensity,  and  may  yet 
work  all  the  more  pertinaciously  ;  compare,  for 
instance,  an  angry  outbreak  with  cool,  calculated 
hate. 

2.  Varieties  of  emotion. — The  emotions  exhibit 
a  multitude  of  variations,  quite  apart  from  the 
distinction  between  transience  ana  permanence. 
Thus,  the  feeling  and  its  accompanying  tendency 
to  react  may,  as  called  forth  by  the  object,  be  one 
either  of  pleasure  or  of  pain.  If  pleasurable,  the 
motive  will  be  one  of  sympathy  with  the  object ; 
if  painful,  one  of  antipathy.  I'lien  the  emotions 
may  be  classified  with  reference  to  time — according 
as  they  are  related  to  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future.  In  connexion  with  the  past,  pain  produces 
repentance,  while  pleasure  brings  satisfaction, 
with  a  wish  for  renewal  of  the  conditions ;  and 
either  of  these,  again,  may  be  transitory  or  endur- 
ing. Pleasure  in  regard  to  the  present  calls  forth 
desire ;  while  pain  arouses  aversion,  or,  in  a  more 
intense  form,  anger.  Pleasure  in  regard  to  the 
future  becomes  hope,  with  the  inclination  to  make 
the  thing  hoped  for  a  reality;  pain. in  relation  to 
the  future  becomes  fear,  with  the  inclination  to 
obviate  or  ward  off  the  thing  feared.  Obviously 
these  emotions  may  also  vary  in  intensity,  i.e. 
they  are  susceptible  of  quantitative  differentia- 
tion. But  these  quantitative  differences  must  not 
be  confounded  with  differences  which  depend  upon 
whether  a  man  is  by  the  bent  of  liis  mind  stronger 
in  feeling  than  in  will-power,  or  vice  versa.  Should 
feeling  predominate,  then,  e.g.,  repentance  will  be 
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not  so  much  a  motive  prompting  a  change  of  will 
for  the  better  as  a  sentimental  regret,  which,  as 
it  inhibits  the  will,  has  an  enfeebling  ett'ect ;  simi- 
larly, contentment  will  degenerate  into  luxurious 
remembrance,  instead  of  inciting  the  will  to  hold 
fast  in  the  present  by  what  the  past  has  given. 
If  volition,  however,  be  the  stronger,  the  reverse 
will  ho  the  case.  Moreover,  pleasure  and  pain 
may,  so  far  as  their  influence  on  the  will  is  con- 
cerned, become  quite  neutral,  and  less  dependent 
upon  time-differences ;  desire  will  then  become 
love,  and  aversion  hate.  Again,  all  these  mudi- 
iications  of  emotion  may  be  further  differentiated 
by  reference  to  the  kind  of  object  that  excites 
them.  Thus,  feeling  in  passing  over  to  volition 
will  always  be  initially  a  feeling  of  self,  a  feeling 
of  excitation ;  but  this  feeling  of  self  may  be  of 
very  different  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  one  may 
be  affected  either  in  body  or  in  soul.  But  the 
bodily  frame  itself  has  different  aspects :  there  is 
the  need,  for  instance,  of  self-preservation,  or  of 
preserving  one's  peculiar  type.  Should  it  be 
affected  by  a  corresponding  l>oay,  a  fresh  group  of 
emotions  displays  itself,  associated  with  food  or 
sex.  When  reflexion  has  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  raise  a  man  above  mere  momentary 
sensations,  he  wiU  desire  permanently  satisfying 
objects  ;  the  sexual  impulse  will  become  love,  and 
hunger  will  be  transformed  into  the  desire  for 
possessions  suthcient  to  satisfy  permanently  his 
bodily  needs.  The  latter  emotion  may  likewise 
vary  as  one  wishes  to  use,  to  preserve,  or  to 
augment  one's  property.  Prodigality,  niggardli- 
ness, and  avarice  have  their  source  here  ;  but  also 
liberality,  thrift,  and  diligence.  It  is  personal  dif- 
.  ferences  alone  which  prompt  one  man  to  liberality 
jpr  prodigality,  another  to  thrift  or  niggardliness, 
ak'd  a  third  to  avarice  or  diligence. 

A^ain,  the  affective  state  of  the  mind  has  to  do 
with  I'.ts  relations  to  other  minds.  The  fundamental 
fact  is  t.hat  the  mind  is  influenced  by  others  in  such 
a  way  as  ft"  experience  pleasure  or  pain,  and  thus 
arises  symr'athy  or  antipathy.  Sympathy  and 
antipathy  alsi?  invft';'^  ui'ie  feeling  of  sel Y,  spring- 
ing respectively  from  the  sense  of  being  attracted 
or  repelled  by  others,  according  as  the  impres- 
sions which  are  received  work  upon  the  will  in  a 
pleasurable  or  a  painful  manner.  Here,  also,  of 
course,  individuality  counts  for  much.  Further, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  whether  sym- 
pathy or  antipathy  in  regard  to  another  is  aroused 
by  his  personality  as  a  whole  or  only  by  certain 
aspects  thereof — some  being  attractive,  others 
repellent ;  in  the  latter  case  we  have  an  unstable 
emotion,  one  vacillating  between  sympathy  and 
antipathy.  Once  more,  from  the  sympatlietic  emo- 
tion, so  far,  at  least,  as  it  rests  upon  the  conscious- 
ness of  others'  equality  with  ourselves,  springs 
the  desire  to  recompense.  Should  another  afford 
us  pleasure,  we  incline  to  return  the  favour :  this 
is  gratitude.  But  should  he  pain  us  by  doing  us 
a  disadvantajje,  the  result  is  the  feeling  of  revenge. 
A  further  principle  of  division  might  be  found  in 
the  question  whether  our  sympathy  and  antipathy 
relate  to  individuals  or  to  communities. 

Finally,  a  man's  sympathy  or  antipathy  may 
either  be  stich  that  his  thoughts  dwell  most  upon 
his  own  pleasure  or  pain  ;  or  such  that  the  feeling 
for  others  predominates  in  his  mind.  In  the  former 
instance,  he  will  be  sympathetically  movetl  to- 
wards another  only  in  so  far  as  the  experience  is 
absolutely  free  of  pain,  and,  in  fact,  when  the 
sympathy  itself  affords  pleasure.  In  the  second 
case,  he  is  so  much  at  one  with  the  other  as  to 
enter  into  his  feelings.  The  former  kind  of  sym- 
pathy goes  no  further  than  a  nmn's  own  advantage, 
changing  even  to  antipathy  when  that  disappears. 
He  really  seeks  his  own  advancement  in  liis  recog- 


nition of  the  other  ;  his  authority  over  the  other 
will  enhance  his  sense  of  his  own  power.  The 
desire  for  glory  or  power  rests  upon  a  sympathy 
of  this  sort,  which  vanishes  whenever  the  other 
ceases  duly  to  respond.  Such  sympathy  may  in 
an  extreme  case  manifest  itself  as  compassion, 
for  this  is,  of  course,  directed  upon  suffering, 
which,  however,  should  properly  arouse  antipathy. 
Compassion  is,  in  fact,  a  sympathetic  antipathy. 
But  the  sympathy  will  at  once  become  something 
else  if  the  other's  feeling  causes  me  discomfort. 
Indeed,  if  I  am  pained  in  anyway  while  another  is 
pleased,  there  may  emerge  antipathy  towards  him 
in  the  form  of  ill-will  and  envy  ;  and,  if  I  am  in 
any  degree  inferior  to  him,  my  antipathy  may 
show  itself  in  a  desire  to  disparage  ;  while,  again, 
if  I  am  conscious  of  ray  merits  in  comparison  with 
him,  the  result  will  be  pride. 

It  is  otherwise  if  I  can  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  another.  I  then  recognize  his  superior  merits 
(should  these  exist),  and  in  the  frank  admission 
of  them  I  have  a  feeling  of  admiration — something 
higher,  that  is  to  say,  than  a  recognition  whose 
aim  is  merely  to  have  oneself  recognized,  to  use 
another  as  a  means  to  one's  own  glory.  Simi- 
larly, I  can  now  regard  another's  defects  or  mis- 
fortunes ■with  pity,  which  disposes  me  to  help  in 
amending  his  defects  or  alleviating  his  misfortunes. 
These  two  kinds  of  sympathy  may  also  manifest 
themselves  when  two  individuals  fix  upon  a  single 
object,  which  one  alone  can  have.  If  the  feeling 
of  self  prevails,  jealousy  will  arise  ;  if  sympathy 
predominates,  the  one  individual  will  be  ready  to 
renounce  for  the  other's  sake.  Again,  however, 
one  may  have  a  very  weak  or  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  self-reliance.  If  the  former,  there  will 
emerge  a  tendency  to  l)elittle  one's  own  merits 
in  comparison  with  another's — the  sympathetic 
emotion  of  self-abasement,  which  often  appears  as 
sensitiveness.  Very  different  is  tlie  emotion  which 
arises  when  sympathy  is  associated  with  self- 
confidence.  In  this  association  the  self-confidence 
mav  i»p  Ay  A\? .means  insignificant  in  itself,  as,  e.g., 
in  benevolence,  which  in  no  way  i'mpi'njs  mwer- 
tainty  as  to  one's  own  merits,  or  any  inclination 
to  self-disparagement.  Similarly,  a  self-esteem  in 
reference  to  others  may  not  lead  to  conceit  and 
ambition,  when  a  man  desires  to  convince  others 
of  his  own  merits  without  seeking  to  underrate 
theirs. 

There  may  thus  be  an  extraordinary  variety 
amongst  the  emotions.  For  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness, we  may  also  note  that  one  emotion  may 
restrain  another,  either  for  a  time  or  permanently. 
Desire  of  power  or  of  fame,  for  example,  may  keep 
the  appetites  in  abeyance.  Similarly,  certain  emo- 
tions may  coalesce  and  thereby  strengthen  each 
other  ;  thus,  revenge  may  join  hands  with  envy, 
domineering  with  pride,  or  greed  with  ill-will. 

f.  Moral  value  of  the  emotions. — What  ethical 
ue  shall  we  set  upon  the  emotions  ?  Are  they 
simply  evil,  or  partly  good  and  partly  evil,  or, 
again,  are  they  in  themselves  morally  colourless, 
but,  like  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  capable  of 
being  made  subservient  to  the  moral  life  ?  These 
questions  find  various  answers.  Naturalistic  ethics 
must  neces.sarily  regard  the  emotions  as  morally  in- 
different: they  exist  before,  morality.  On  this  view, 
it  is  the  psychological  mechanism  which  gratiually 
secures  an  adjustment  among  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions. We  learn  by  experience,  it  is  said,  even  in 
our  own  interests,  to  prefer  the  other-regarding  im- 
pulses to  the  self-regarding,  the  iiermanent  to  the 
transient,  the  spiritual  to  the  corporeal.  By 
formulating  rules  in  virtue  of  our  faculty  of  abs- 
traction, it  is  said,  we  set  up  a  standard  by  which 
the  emotions  are  consciously  valued,  and  a  choice 
amongst  them  consciously  made ;  all   this,  how- 
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ever,  has  meanwhile  been  done,  unconsciously, 
by  our  psychological  mechanism.  The  result  is 
called  the  moral  standard  ;  though,  in  point  of  fact, 
what  we  so  designate  is  only  a  fingerpost  point- 
ing to  the  greatest  possil)le  advantage.  But  this 
theoiy,  according  to  which  the  choice  amongst  our 
emotions  is  really  made  for  us  in  experience — the 
understanding  merely  deducing  the  laws  from  the 
facts — is  founded  upon  error.  For,  if  the  psy- 
chological mechanism  establishes  a  certain  hier- 
archy among  the  emotions  by  natural  selection, 
we  have  not  really  transcended  egoLsm  at  all. 
For,  even  if  the  egoistic  emotion  is  overpowered 
by  the  altruistic,  it  is  simply  because,  as  a  matter 
of  experience,  the  former  fares  all  tlie  better 
thereby.  In  reality,  therefore,  it  is  not  so 
overpowered  j  on  the  contrary,  the  psychological 
mechanism  is  actually  gnided  by  it.  Along  this 
line,  therefore,  no  genuine  adjustment  can  ever 
be  arrived  at.  The  truth  is,  moral  life  begins  only 
when  the  understanding  forms  universal  laws, 
when  the  difference  between  the  ideal,  the 
'  ought,'  the  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  actual  condition  of  things  is  first  real- 
ized. Then  there  appears  something  new,  viz. 
the  craving  of  our  nature  for  unity,  which  the 
adjustment  made  by  our  psychological  mechanism 
cannot  satisfy.  Such  adjustment,  in  fact,  will 
always  be  precarious,  as  the  egoistic  emotions  will 
ever  and  anon  break  out  in  spite  of  all  our  altru- 
ism. The  desire  for  unity,  however,  spontaneously 
presses  towards  harmony  and  activity  ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  emotions  are  unstable,  and,  being 
stimulated  Dy  external  objects,  have  no  true  spon- 
taneity, and  always  end  in  mere  enjoyment,  mere 
pa.ssivity. 

Hence  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  naturalistic 
theory  has  been  challenged  again  and  again  by 
a  rigid  and  one-sided  rationalism,  which  will  coun- 
tenance no  rule  in  the  moral  realm  except  that  of 
reason  alone,  and  spurns  the  emotions  as  some- 
thing irrational.  But  this  standpoint  is  shown 
by  history  to  be  untenable.  The  Stoics  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  rigorism  of  fheii  apathia, 
and  to  concede  that  in  some  degree  even  the  wise 
man  feels  pain — though  he  does  not  allow  himself 
to  be  mastered  by  it — and  that  he  too  may  have 
ei-rigua,  such  as  good-will  and  joy.  Further,  the 
Stoics  doubted  whether  the  life  of  the  wise  man 
were  meanwhile  possible,  and  spoke  of  an  approxi- 
mation merely,  in  which  a  man  should  he  im- 
mune from  disea.ses  of  the  spirit,  but  not  free  from 
emotion.  Spinoza  also,  while  discarding  the  emo- 
tions, was  unable  to  regard  them  as  other  than  a 
necessary  product  of  the  natiira  nnttirala  ;  and 
Kant  came  at  length  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
propensities  are  not  evil  in  themselves,  just  as  in 
the  spliere  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  he 
recognizes  a  certain  mutual  relationship  between 
the  sensuous  and  the  spiritual. 

If  the  moral  reason,  then,  cannot  be  merely  the 
inductive  reading  of  our  psychological  mechan- 
ism on  its  emotional  side,  and  if  it  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  rigid  exclusion  of  the  emo- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  if  we  can  neither  identify 
it  with  the  formulated  results  of  our  psychologi- 
cal mechanism  nor  concede  a  dualism  between 
it  and  emotion,  the  only  course  open  to  us  is 
to  grant  an  independent,  co-ordinate  position  to 
both  reason  and  emotion — with  the  proviso,  how- 
ever, that  reason  l)e  always  credited  with  the 
power  of  harmonizing  and  unifying  the  emotions 
for  its  own  ends.  As  we  have  seen,  this  view 
is  held  by  a  large  numljer  of  modem  thinkers. 
They  regard  the  emotions  as  the  data  and  ma- 
terial \yhiph  reason  has  to  elaborate.  If  tlie  emo- 
tion arises  from  a  movement  of  the  will  combined 
with  feeling  and  prompted  by  an  object,  it  is  the 


function  of  reason  to  examine   and  regulate  the 
process. 

The  question  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
emotions  is,  therefore,  to  be  answered  generally 
by  asserting  that  in  themselves  they  are  neither 
good  nor  evil,  but  become  so  only  as  they  re- 
spectively submit  to  or  repudiate  the  supervision 
and  guidance  of  reason.  This  holds  good  of 
all  kinds  of  emotion,  lleason  must  assign  the 
limit  of  their  momentary  intensity,  and  likewise 
regulate  their  duration  and  persistence,  for  it 
tolerates  the  continuance  of  such  kinds  only  as 
coincide  with  its  own  fundamental  aims.  Emotions 
of  pleasure  are  no  more  proscribed  as  such  than 
those  of  pain.  What  is  alone  of  moment  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  determine  their  measure,  and, 
on  tlie  other,  to  take  account  of  their  object. 
Anger,  for  example,  as  excited  volition,  is  not  to 
be  summarily  condemned ;  only  it  must  be  made 
subservient  to  reason,  and  be  directed  against  that 
which  is  truly  reprehensible.  Again,  neither  the 
impulse  of  self-preservation  nor  that  of  sympathy 
is  per  se  blameworthy ;  they  require  only  to 
have  their  respective  scope  and  their  mutual  re- 
lationship defined  by  reason.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  emotions  will  not  become  demoralized. 
Love  of  power  rests  upon  an  exaggerated,  but  in 
itself  perfectly  innocent,  desire  for  inlluence ;  envy, 
upon  the  complete  subjection  of  the  altruistic 
impulse  to  the  in  itself  quite  legitimate  impulse 
of  self-preservation — all  sympathy  being  crushed 
by  the  selfish  wish  to  possess  what  is  another's. 
Similarly,  the  organic  emotions  have  their  right- 
ful place,  requiring  only  that  adjustment  which 
reason  must  make  in  view  of  organic  needs ;  they 
must  be  brought  into  proper  relations  with  one 
another  and  with  the  spiritual  emotions.  The 
emotion  attaching  to  property,  as  regards  both 
its  preservation  and  its  use,  must  be  reduced — in 
conformity  with  the  function  which  reason  assigns 
to  property  in  tlie  moral  sphere — to  its  due  propor- 
tions in  the  desire  to  earn. 

In  sliort,  tlie  emotions  as  such  are  not  evil  when 
subject  to  the  guidance  of  reason,  but,  just  as 
human  nature  must  be  brouglit  into  harmony 
with  reason,  so  must  they  be  made  to  minister  to 
the  ends  of  reason.  If  left  to  themselves,  they 
tend  to  degenerate,  since  they  cannot  then  be  kept 
within  due  measure,  or  be  fully  harmonized  with 
one  another. 

4.  Rational  control  of  the  emotions. — Finally, 
if  it  bo  asked  how  reason  acquires  dominion  over 
the  emotions,  we  look  first  of  all  to  its  power  of 
framing  ideals.  Its  task,  alike  as  regards  the 
guidance  of  the  several  emotions — with  due  allow- 
ance for  their  individual  modifications — and  as 
regards  their  mutual  relations,  must  be  clearly 
defined  in  the  light  of  actual,  concrete  ethical 
ideals.  It  is  obvious  that  a  proper  comprelien- 
sion  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  emotion  for 
moral  life  is  the  necessary  condition  of  right 
conduct.  Such  comprehension,  however,  does  not 
guarantee  its  being  realized  in  practice.  It  is 
often  asserted  that  emotion  is  modified  only  by 
emotion,  that  reason  without  emotion  remains 
a  dead  letter  ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  case.  The 
dictates  of  reason,  therefore,  must  be  combined 
with  love,  which  we  may  call  the  positive  norm  of 
emotion  ;  then  will  reason  become  effective.  The 
ideal  must  become  the  object  of  love  ;  then  will 
this  supreme  affection — enthusiasm  for  the  ideal — 
work  its  eft'ect  upon  the  other  forms.  Such  en- 
thusiasm cannot,  of  course,  be  manufactured.  It 
is  something  free— tlie  unforced  i)ersistent  glow  of 
love  for  perfection,  the  practical  interest  in  the 
ideal  of  reason. 

To  generate  this  archetypal  affection  is  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  which,  however,  would  be  all  in 
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vain  unless  hnman  nature  provided  something  for 
It  to  work  upon.  But  reason  and  its  ideal  are  not 
alien  to  man.  It  is  man's  otati  rea.son  which  exhorts 
him  U)  follow  its  behe-sts.  So  long  as  he  refuses  to 
identify  himself  with  this  consummate  affection 

with  hi.s  own  ideal— he  feels  an  inner  di.scord. 

Education  may  prompt  towards  this  enthusiasm, 
but  it  cannot  furnish,  still  less  force  it.  If  we  ap- 
peal to  such  motives  as  fear  of  punishment  or 
hope  of  reward,  we  may  succeed  in  curbing  cer- 
tain emotions,  and  even  in  partially  establishing  a 
habit  of  restraint  in  others,  and  thus  prepare  the 
way  for  real  moral  conduct  by  removing  obstacles  to 
the  attainment  of  the  good  will ;  but  enthusiasm 
for  the  ideal  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  this  way  ;  for, 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  such  motives,  we  have 
not  passed  beyond  selfishness  after  all.  The  ideal 
must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake.  This  supreme 
affection  is  engendered  only  through  the  indi- 
vidual's own  act,  for  which  education  provides  but 
the  stimulus.  Like  devotion  to  the  beautiful,  or 
ardent  love  to  the  Divine,  enthusiasm  for  the  good 
is  absolutely  free.  Ought  we,  then,  to  call  it  an 
emotion  at  all,  since  emotion  always  springs  from 
some  impression  on  the  mind,  which  feeling  trans- 
mutes into  a  motive  ?  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  such  an  impression  has  a  place  even  in  the 
affection  we  speak  or.  For  one  thing,  the  educator 
may  hold  up  the  example  of  those  who,  possessed  by 
this  enthusiasm,  are  capable  of  moving  our  hearts. 
For  another,  while  we  recognize  the  ideal  as  our 
own,  yet  it  always  towers  above  our  actual  attain- 
ment, as  if  to  impress  us  with  love  for  our  better 
part.  Finally,  the  ideal  comes  to  us  in  the  im- 
pressions wrought  by  God  within  the  soul.  The 
mental  impression  in  question,  therefore,  results, 
not  from  any  external  object,  but  from  our  being 
apprehended  by  our  reason's  own  ideal  or  by  the 
Divine  spirit  within  us.  The  same  thing  lies  at 
the  root  of  what  is  called  moral  passion,  though 
this  is  likewise  a  free  motive  to  action. 

Without  moral  passion  the  moral  ideal  cannot 
be  realized.  But  it  is  far  from  adequate  in  itself. 
When  the  emotions,  excited  by  the  various  ex- 
periences of  life,  are  asserting  themselves  in  their 
full  strength,  to  attempt  to  oppose  them  by  moral 
passion  alone  is  futile.  But  enthusiasm  for  the 
moral  ideal  has  undoubtedly  a  restraining  effect 
upon  the  urgency  of  emotion  ;  and,  this  being  so, 
such  restraint  makes  it  possible  for  reflexion  to 
intervene  before  the  response  to  stimulus  takes 
place.  Thus  reason,  which  both  determines  the 
end  to  be  attained  and  apprehends  the  actual  con- 
ditions, can  as.sign  the  measure  and  the  course  of 
the  emotion,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
genial enthusiasm  for  the  ideal,  can  carry  its  pur- 
posas  into  effect.  But  even  sometliing  more  tlian 
this  is  required  in  the  task  of  controlling  the  emo- 
tions, namely,  a  certain  psycho-physical  habitua- 
tion. With  these  resources,  then,  it  is  possible  for 
reason  to  subject  impulse  to  its  o>vn  all-embracing 
ideal,  to  attain,  by  habit,  ever  nearer  to  a  com- 
plete harmony  of  the  emotions  amongst  them- 
selves and  to  the  right  proportion  of  each,  and  so 
to  utilize  them  in  practical  life  as  to  give  them 
the  place  which,  in  the  light  of  the  moral  ideal, 
is  rightly  thvirs. 

We  note,  in  closing,  the  recent  spread  of  a 
romanticism  which  would  base  morality  unon  the 
instincts,  and  declares  war  upon  all  intellectual 
interpretations  ;  which  yields  the  ascendancy  to 
spontaneous  feeling,  and  would  exclude  all  ratio 
in  favour  of  the  tfnconscious  that  is  revealed  in 
emotion — a  new  form  of  ethical  and  cesthetic 
naturalism.  Such  a  theory,  however,  cannot  pos- 
sibly discover  the  proiier  mea.sure  of  the  emotions, 
as  it  really  keeps  the  moral  rea.son  out  of  its  rights. 

See  also  Febunq,  Mind. 
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A.  DORNBR. 

EMPEDOCLES.— Empedocles  was  a  Sicilian 
philosopher  who  was  famous  also  as  a  statesman, 
poet,  orator,  physician,  and  wonder-worker. 

I.  Life  ana  writings.— Empeilocles  belonged  to 
a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family  of  Agrigentum 
(the  Greek  Akragas).  His  grandfather,  also  called 
Emj)edocles,  won  a  victory  with  a  racehorse  at 
Olympia  in  496  B.C.  The  philosopher  himself  took 
an  active  part  in  the  troublous  politics  of  his  native 
city,  after  the  eximlaion  of  its  tyrants  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  63-67;  cf.  I'lut.  adv.  Col.  32.  4,  p.  1126  B). 
He  was  a  resolute  democrat,  and  is  said  to  have 
refu.9ed  an  offer  of  royal  power ;  yet  we  read  that 
in  later  years  his  enemies  caused  this  champion  of 
the  people  to  be  banished.  There  is  much  that  is 
marvellous,  much  that  is  vague  and  contradictory, 
in  the  accounts  of  his  life  -svhich  have  come  down 
to  us,  principally  in  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  eh.  2.  The 
Sicilian  historian  Timaius,  who  lived  in  the  3rd 
cent.  B.C.,  and  preserved  many  such  notices,  did 
not  know  for  certain  the  place  or  the  manner  of 
his  death.  Even  his  date  is  not  exactly  determined. 
Aristotle  (Met.  i.  3.  984a,  11)  speaks  of  him  as 
a  younger  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras  (g.v.); 
Gorgias  is  said  to  have  been  his  pupil  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  58;  Quint,  iii.  1).  Apollodonis  fixed  his  birth 
in  484 ;  and  his  death,  at  the  age  of  60,  in  424. 
But  Zeller  (Pre-Socratk  Phil.  ii.  U7  ff. )  has  adduced 
grounds  for  placing  his  birth  from  eight  to  ten 
years  earlier,  i.e.  in  492  or  494. 

"The  chief  works  of  Empedocles  were  two  poems 
with  the  titles  ircpl  ^vcreois  tZv  Bitwi'  and  T&.adaptwl. 
The  former,  dealing  with  physical  science,  was  in 
two  books,  if,  with  Diels,  we  prefer  the  reading 
/3<(3X(o  )3'  in  Suidas  s.v.,  although  Tzetzes  (Chil.  vii. 
522)  erroneously  makes  them  three.  Of  these 
poems  we  have  fragments  extending  to  440  lines. 
Aristotle,  who  in  a  lost  dialogue  gave  Empedocles 
full  credit  for  Homeric  inspiration  and  forcible 
diction  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  57),  nevertheless  took 
him  for  his  illustration  when  maintaining,  in  the 
Poetics  (i.  14476,  17),  that  metrical  form  does  not 
convert  prose  into  poetry.  Empedocles  was  the 
last  to  use  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  philosophic 
exposition ;  and  Anaxagoras  reverted  to  prose, 
with  which  the  Milesians  had  started. 

2.  The  four  'roots.' — In  his  physical  theories 
Empedocles  was  an  eclectic.  Like  Leucippus,  he 
had  studied  the  Eleatic  philosophers;  but  he 
rejected  their  chief  doctrine,  that  of  the  One,  and 
reverted  to  pluralism.  He  assumed  four  primary 
matters— Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water ;  or,  mytlio- 
logically  expressed,  Zens,  Hera,  Aidoneus,  and 
Nestis.  These  primary  matters,  which  are  as 
indestructible  and  unchangeable  as  the  Sphere  of 
Pannenides,  he  called  the  'roots'  (juiJiiiara)  oi  all 
that  exists.  The  term  'element'  {trroixeiov)  did  not 
come  into  use  until  later,  but  it  is  clear  that 
Empedocles  had  grasped  the  conception  of  an 
element,  in  the  sense  of  modem  chemistry,  as 
opposed  to  a  compound  l)ody  ;  for  by  the  mingling 
and  separation  of  these  four  roots  the  world  of 
particular  things  is  produced.  Thus  he  made  bone, 
flesh,  and  blood— which  last  is  the  seatof  intelligence 
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— consist  severally  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water 
united  in  determinate  proportions. 

Besides  the  four  roots  there  were  two  other  con- 
stituents of  the  universe,  called  Love  or  Friendship 
{<t>i\ia,  (piXbrnii,  'kippoihti)  and  Strife  (vef/cos,  (tiros). 
These  were  moving  causes  answering  to  attraction 
and  repulsion  respectively;  but  also,  it  would 
seem,  corporeal  substances  which  rush  into  and  out 
of  the  'Sphere'  (Diels,  21  B,  35  [i.=  185],  Ar.  Met. 
xii.  10,  10756,  3).  Alternately  predominating,  they 
govern  the  rhythmical  evolution  of  the  world, 
which  passes  from  a  state  of  complete  aggregation 
of  the  elements  to  the  opposite  state  of  their  utter 
disintegration,  and  bacK  again  in  an  unending 
cycle.  When  Love  has  succeeded  in  expelling 
Strife,  the  four  roots  are  entirely  aggregated  in  a 
chaotic  medley,  termed,  from  its  shape,  the  Sphere  ; 
but  at  this  eiKjch  all  particular  existence  is  extinct. 
Again,  jjarticular  existence  is  just  as  impossible 
when  Love  is  expelled  by  Strife,  and  the  four  roots 
so  completely  severed  that  there  is  no  mingling. 
But  in  the  intervals  between  these  epochs  Love  and 
Strife  work  together,  and  a  world  of  particular 
things  results  from  their  joint  action. 

3.  Cosmogony. — The  formation  of  our  world,  it 
would  seem  from  Aristotle  (de  C'lelo,  ii.  301a,  15), 
began  when  Strife  forced  its  way  into  the  Sjjhere, 
and  brought  about  its  disruption  by  creating  a 
vortex  motion  which  successively  separated  oft'  ( 1 ) 
air,  (2)  fire,  and  (3)  earth  saturated  with  moisture. 
Thus  first  of  all  'bright  ether'  (air)  flew  off  to 
the  extremity,  and  became  a  crystal  vault  or  en- 
circling shell,  to  which  the  fixed  stars  are  attached. 
Within  this  again  was  formed  a  sphere  consisting 
of  two  hemispheres,  the  one  filled  with  fire,  the 
other,  which  is  dark,  witli  a  mixture  of  fire  and 
air.  The  revolution  of  these  two  hemispheres 
round  the  earth  produces  at  each  point  on  its 
surface  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  and  also 
keeps  the  earth  in  its  place  in  the  centre,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  cup  Avith  water  in  it  may  be  swung 
round  and  round  at  the  end  of  a  string  without  the 
water  being  spilled.  The  analogy  is  at  fault,  for 
it  is  centrifugal  force  which  keeps  the  water  in  the 
revolving  cup,  whereas  the  earth  is  presumably  at 
rest. 

According  to  Empedocles,  there  are  two  suns,  or, 
rather,  he  held  the  apparent  sun  to  be  a  sort  of 
burning-glass,  equal  in  size  to  the  earth,  wherein 
are  collected  those  fiery  rays  which  come  from  the 
true  source  of  light,  tlie  fiery  hemisphere.  These 
rays  first  strike  the  earth,  and  are  thence  reflected 
on  the  hemia]>liere  opposite,  if  the  text  of  Aetius 
(U.  20.  13 ;  Diels,  21  A,  56  [i.^  162])  be  sound.  Em- 
pedocles thus  wrongly  extended  to  the  sun  the 
recent  discovery  that  the  moon  shines  by  borrowed 
light.  The  moon  itself  he  held  to  "be  mainly 
composed  of  '  air '  condensed  or  congealed,  obviously 
assuming  that  its  phases  correspond  with  actual 
changes  in  its  shape.  One  ^cat  achievement  of 
modem  astronomy  he  certainly  anticipated ;  for 
he  held  that  light  travels,  and  takes  time  to  travel, 
from  one  |x>int  to  another  (Ar.  de  An.  ii.  7.  4186, 
20 ;  de  Sensu,  6.  446r«,  26).  He  thought  tliat  the 
axis  of  the  universe,  originally  perpendicular  so 
that  the  north  pole  was  in  the  zenith,  liad  been 
displaced  liy  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

4.  Organic  life. — Empedocles  also  had  his  views 
on  the  origin  of  life.  Plants  and  animals  alike 
spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  grow  because  the 
terrejstrial  heat  tends  upwards.  Existing  species, 
however,  in  no  way  resemble  the  crude  and  shape- 
less stnictures  first  evolved,  such  as  men  with 
oxen's  faces,  which  were  incapable  of  maintaining 
or  reproducing  themselves.  Ihis  wild  fancy  diU'ers 
from  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution  in  over- 
looking modification  by  inheritance,  and  in  assum- 
ing separate  organs  to  have  been  evolved  before 


the  wholes  they  combined  to  form.     Its  single 

Eoint  of  agreement  is  the  truism  that  no  species 
as  survived  which  was  not  adapted  in  some  degree 
to  its  environment.  Empedocles*  scientific  imagina- 
tion may  also  be  seen  in  his  mechanical  theory  of 
respiration,  on  the  analogy  of  the  water-cfook 
(Diels,  21  B,  100  [i."  200]),  and  of  the  spinal  vertebrse 
(Ar.  de  Part.  An.  i.  1.  640a,  19) ;  but  more  parti- 
cularly in  a  theory  of  sense-perception  based  upon 
the  entrance,  through  symmetrical  passages  or 
pores  (irbpoi),  of  films  (airdppoai)  emanating  from 
external  objects.  This  account  of  the  mechanism 
of  sensation  best  suits  taste  and  smell ;  it  may 
have  been,  as  Diels  thinks,  derived  from  Leucippus ; 
the  application  to  vision  (though  adopted  in  great 
part  by  Plato)  is  beset  ^«th  difficulties.  The 
unique  fact  of  perception  proper  Empedocles 
sought  to  explain  by  means  of  another  principle, 
that  like  moves  towards,  and  is  recognized  by, 
like.  The  sentient  subject  knows  earth,  water, 
air,  and  fire  because  these  elemental  substances 
are  found  in  his  own  composition.  This  principle 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  attraction 
of  like  to  unlike  personified  in  (pCKla,  or  Love. 
Thought,  again,  is  a  corporeal  process  (Ar.  de  An. 
iii.  3.  427a,  26) ;  there  is  no  such  gulf  as  Parmenides 
presumed  between  sense  and  reason.  The  value 
of  the  senses  as  sources  of  knowledge  is  implied 
throughout  the  poems,  and  the  passage  (Diels,  21  B, 
4  [i.^  174])  which,  as  interpreted  by  Karsten  and 
Zeller,  would  concede  superior  claims  to  reason 
has  been  set  right  by  Stein's  punctuation. 

5.  Religion  and  Ethics. — In  the  cosmos  as  here 
set  forth  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  for 
religion;  yet  Empedocles  speaks  of  gods.  (1) 
There  are  tne  '  long-lived  gods,  greatest  in  honour,' 
who  are  products  of  the  mingling  of  his  four 
elements,  and,  as  such,  are  set  down  side  by  side 
with  '  trees  and  men  and  women,  beasts  and  birds, 
and  fishes  bred  in  the  waters '  (Diels,  21  B,  21  [i.' 
180]).  These,  be  it  remarked,  are  not  deathless, 
but  merely  long-lived ;  it  is  not  impossible  that 
they  are  what  he  elsewhere  calls  the  daemons. 
(2)  As  already  noted,  he  also  deifies  the  four 
elements  and  the  two  efficient  causes.  (3)  Further, 
we  find  the  Sphere  spoken  of  as  a  '  blessed  god,' 
but  this  again  may  be  merely  a  poetic  description. 
It  need  not  imply  monotheism,  any  more  than  the 
parallel  expressions  of  the  pantheist  Xenophanes. 
In  his  otlier  poem,  the  Purifications  {KaOapnol), 
Empedocles  poses  as  a  moral  teacher  and  religious 
reformer.  He  is  the  favourite  of  heaven,  and  the 
ins|iired  votary  of  Apollo ;  he  lays  claim  to  a 
Divine  origin  and  superhuman  powers.  He  re- 
counts his  successive  transmigrations.  The  tone 
of  the  whole  poem  is  mystic,  as  opposed  to  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  irepl  <I'ufff«s,  and  bears  many 
resemblances  to  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  doctrines. 
Tliere  is  one  passage  where  a  god  is  described  in 
terms  perhaps  borrowed  from  Xenophanes  ;  '  He 
is  not  provided  with  a  human  head  upon  his  limbs  ; 
two  branches  do  not  spring  from  his  shoulders ;  he 
has  no  feet,  no  swift  knees,  no  hairy  members ;  he 
is  only  a  sacred  and  imutterable  mind  shooting 
with  swift  thoughts  through  all  the  world '  (Diels, 
21  B,  134  ti.»  212]).  This  god  has  been  by  some 
identified  with  the  Sphere ;  but  how  could  the 
Sphere  be  said  to  shoot  with  swift  thoughts  through 
all  the  world  ?  It  would  seem,  therefore,  more 
reasonable  to  follow  Zeller  and  Diels,  who  think 
that  Apollo  is  meant ;  for  from  an  early  date,  as 
J.  Adam  remarks  (Keligious  Teachers  of  Greece, 
Edinburgh,  1908,  p.  249),  'Greek  religious  thought 
naturally  tended  to  spiritualise  Apollo.'  Em- 
pedocles also  tells  us  of  demons,  who,  'having 
polluted  their  hands  with  blood,'  are  condemned 
to  wander  for  thrice  ten  thousand  seasons  in  all 
manner  of  mortal  forms  through  the  universe  until 
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their  sin  is  expiated  ;  '  and  one  of  tliese,'  he  says, 
•  I  now  am,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer  from  the  gods ' 
(Diels,  21  B,  115  [i.»  207]).  Here  is  the  doctrine  of 
retribution  for  guilt,  and  here,  too,  that  of  metem- 
psychosis. 

The  moral  teaching  of  the  KaSap/iol  consists 
mainly  of  tabus  based  upon  the  Ixjlief  in  trans- 
migration, and  its  corollary,  the  kinship  of  all 
animate  and  inanimate  things.  Empedocles  de- 
scribes a  period  when  men  lived  at  peace  with  each 
other  and  all  the  world,  and  bids  his  followers 
abstain  from  all  animal  food,  and  from  beans  and 
laurel-leaves. 

"it  is  an  interesting,  though  perhaps  insoluble, 

firoblem  to  determine  how  the  Purifications  is  re- 
atod  to  the  poem  upon  Nature.  Are  we  to  suppose, 
with  Diels,  that  m  the  one  Empedocles  taught 
science  to  a  circle  of  students,  and  afterwards  in 
the  other  addressed  a  popular  audience  with 
religious  fervour!  Or  is  Bidez  right  in  assuming 
that  the  KaSapiud  was  the  work  of  his  youth,  and 
the  irepl  *i/«ws  the  fruit  of  riper  study  in  mature 
life  ?  That  the  same  thinker  should  at  the  same 
time  have  endorsed  the  apparently  contradictory 
doctrines  of  both  poems  is  advocated  by  Burnet 
{Early  Greek  Philosophy^,  ]>.  269  if.).  Such  a  view 
is  possible  only  to  those  who  recognize  in  Em  pedocles 
not  so  mnch  a  philosophic  mind  as  an  enthusiastic 
poet  and  seer,  careless  of  logical  consistency. 

Utbratiibi. — H.  Diels,  Poet,  philoi.  frarjm.,  Berlin,  1902, 
(too  Fragm.  der  Vorsokratiker,  Berlin,  1906-10  (i.^  149-219] ; 
P.  G.  Stnrz,  de  Emped.  A^rig,  vita  et  philosophia  expos., 
eanninwn  reliq.  coll.,  Leipzig,  1805 ;  S.  Karsten,  Emped. 
Agrig.  carmtnum  relw.  (vol.  ii.  '  Beliq.  phil.  vet  Grmc.'), 
Amsterdam,  1838 ;  H.  Stein,  Em^ed.  Agrig.  fragmenta,  Bonn, 
18^2;  H.  Diels,  'Studia  Empedoclea,'  in  Herm.  xv.  (Berlin, 
1880),  '  Oorgias  und  Empedocles/  in  SB  A  W,  1884,  '  Ueber  die 
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EMPIRICISM. — Empiricism  denotes  primarily 
the  scientific  investigation  of  the  world  wliich  we 
experience  through  our  senses.  In  the  world  so 
experienced  we  are  continually  apprehending  uni- 
formities, of  different  kinds;  scientific  empiricism 
brings  together  groups  of  sense-phenomena  appre- 
hended as  exhibiting  the  same  uniformities,  and 
endeavours,  by  further  observation  and  experiment, 
to  apprehend  more  clearly  the  special  nature  of  the 
uniformities  within  each  group,  and  the  precise 
conditions  on  which  their  presence  depends. 

Thus,  to  study  the  nature  of  two-dimensional 
space,  we  bring  together  figures  in  two  dimensions, 
and  by  a  further  process  of  minute  sub-grouping 
obtain  figures  in  which  we  apprehend  more  distinctly 
the  nature  of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  etc.,  and  from 
the  mutual  relations  of  their  parts  in  definite  figures 
apprehend  as  necessary  certain  further  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  those  figures.  In  all 
cases  it  is  thVongh  the  construction  that  we  come 
to  apprehend  t  he  natureof  the  figure ;  we  apprehend, 
e.g.,  the  universal  truth  'Things  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another '  only 
by  considering  a  particular  instance.  But  in  some 
cases  the  construction  is  more  elaborate;  e.g.,  in 
Euclid  i.  47  the  figure  is  extremely  com]>lex,  and 
presupposes    the    construction  of   triangles,    et<!. 

/  Einpincism,   therefore,   aims  at   re-grouping  the 
pheuomona  studied,  according  to  their  uniformities, 

y  in  continuous  series,  beginning  with  the  relatively 
simple  and  passing  to  tlie  progressively  complex. 


Progress  in  Mathematics  and  the  other  empirical 
sciences  depends  on  finding  the  right '  construction,' 
in  discovering  a  method  which  will  enable  us  to 
ai)prehend  more  definitely  the  way  in  which  the 
elementary  parts  are  connected  in  any  given  case. 
What  is  aimed  at  is  precise  fonnulatiou/  such  as, 
e.g.,  the  exact  reciprocal  relation  between  the  sides 
and  angles  of  the  equilateral  triangle ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  all  the  sciences  this  exact  formula- 
tion is  rare,  and  it  is  only  by  the  examination  of 
fresh  groups  of  problems  that  we  are  enabled 
gradually  to  reform  our  present  inexact  formula- 
tions. - 

By  proceeding,  then,  in  these  two  ways :  (1)  by  ; 
continually  attacking  fresh  problems,  and  (2)  by 
perpetually  revising  tlie  stock  of  acquired  formula- 
tions, Empiricism  nopes  to  obtain  an  ever  wider 
and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  world  which  we  come 
to  experience  through  our  senses ;  it  admits  that 
the  uniformities  hitherto  studied  have  very  rarely 
received  adequate  formulation,  and  that  its  Maws' 
are  only  relatively  true ;  but  it  hopes  to  advance, 
within  this  sphere  of  relative  truth,  to  laws  which 
ever  more  adequately  express  the  nature  of  the 
reality  which  it  studies. 

In  one  direction  this  ideal  of  ever-improving,  but 
ever-relative,  knowledge  is  definitely  limited. 
There  is  one  main  presupposition  of  Empiricism 
which,  as  such,  it  cannot  question  or  even  examine, 
but  must  simply  accept.  This  presupposition  is 
expressed,  on  tne  objective  side,  as  the  '  Lawofthe 
Uniformity  of  Nature';  this  means  tha?  the 
apprehensible  world,  as  such,  has  a  definite  nature 
of  its  own,  and  works  according  to  laws  which 
remain  universally  valid,  though  only  partially 
apprehended  by  us,  through  unstable  sense-organs 
and  at  particular  moments  of  time ;  the  stars  con- 
tinue to  revolve  in  definite  orbits  through  all  the 
advances  of  science,  from  Aristotle  to  Copernicus, 
from  Copernicus  to  the  present  day ;  the  stream 
pours  forth  its  waters  into  the  sea,  the  sea  still 
dashes  upon  its  rocky  strand,  though  every  living 
eye  is  closed  in  slumber. 

From  the  side  of  the  subject,  this  presupposition 
is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  mind  is  a  tabula 
rasa,  a  waxen  tablet  upon  which  the  external 
world  imprints  its  forms.  Its  esse  is  pcrcipere ; 
more  than  that  we  cannot  say.  There  can  be  no 
scientific  '  theory  of  knowledge ' ;  for  Empiricism 
maintains  that  our  apprehensions  appear  to  con- 
tain uniformities  only  because  they  are  apprehen- 
sions of  objective  uniformities ;  that  the  so-called 
'  Necessities  of  Apprehension ' — causation,  sub- 
stance, etc. — are  so  only  because  they  are  apprehen- 
sions of  necessities  in  the  Object ;  that  the  '  La\V8 
of  Thought'  are  laws  for  thought  only  because 
they  are  laws  of  the  things  which  thought  appre- 
hends. In  short,  the  uniformities  and  necessities 
belong  wholly  to  the  apprehended  Object ;  on  the 
side  01  the  Subject  we  have  simply  apprehension — 
apprehension  of  just  those  objective  uniformities 
and  necessities. 

The  main  principle  of  Empiricism  being,  then, 
that  through  .sense-ex  perience  wecome  to  apprehend 
the  universal  laws  wliich  express  the  nature  of  the 
apprehensible  world,  it  follows  that  error,  or  fal.se 
thinking,  is  impossible.  We  may  fail  to  apprehend  ; 
we  cannot  misapprehend.  Where  wc  have  not  yet 
found  the  right  construction,  the  right  method  for 
oliserving  the  nature  of  a  certain  uniformity,  we 
fail  so  far  to  apprehend  its  full  nature.  But,  when 
we  say,  e.g., '  2-f2  =  5,'  the  possibility  of  self-correc- 
tion shows  that  we  did  not  really  think  so,  that  we 
were  simply  not  attending,  and  so  failed  to  appre- 
hend. Whcjjjajattfind  and  have  the  features  of 
tlio  problem  clearly  before  us,  we  cannot  fail  to 
apprehend  the  correct  conclusion.  In  fact,  error 
is  always  due  to  some  sort  of  inattention,  *,e.  to 
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psychological  causes,  against  which  scientific 
Empiricism  has  its  special  safeguards. 

A  proposition  is '  proved '  when  we  have  discovered 
the  right  construction,  the  method  which  enables 
us  to  apprehend  clearly  the  connexion  of  the 
elements  within  the  given  problem  ;  the  statement 
of  the  conclusion  so  apprehended  is  said  to  be 
'  true.'  In  the  present  state  of  the  sciences,  many 
propositions  are  held  to  be  'provisionally  true'  if 
a  few  advanced  scientu^ts  confirm  each  other's 
observations  ;  but  the  aim  of  science  is  always  to 
present  its  results  in  such  a  form  that  the  observa- 
tions can  be  verified  by  any  intelligent  student. 
This  aim  is  most  clearly  attained  in  tlie  text-books 
of  Mathematics  and  Physics.  A  statement,  then, 
is  true  when  we  find  the  right  construction  and 
observe  its  truth  directly.  It  follows  that  tlie 
claims  of  the  '  Law  of  Contradiction '  or  of  the 
'Principle  of  the  Inconceivability  of  the  Opposite' 
to  present  us  with  a  '  formal  criterion  of  truth ' 
are  inadmissible.  These  so-called  'criteria'  are, 
in  fact,  virtual  re-statements  of  the  general  principle 
of  Empiricism,  viz.  that  the  apprehensible  world 
has  certain  definite  characteristics ;  but  truth 
consists  just  in  particular  truths,  in  apprehension 
of  just  these  particular  definite  characteristics. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  apply  to  particular  cases, 
the  'criteria'  have  to  become  particularized,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  longer  one  criterion,  but  as 
many  criteria  as  there  are  problems  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.  Moreover,  Empiricism  insists 
that  a  particular  statement  is  not  true  because  its 
opposite  is  inconceivable,  but  that  its  opposite  is 
inconceivable  because  the  statement  is  true.  There 
can  thus  be  no  formal  criterion  of  truth,  and 
progress  in  knowletlge  depends  always  on  our 
possessing  insight  into  the  particular  nature  of 
particular  scientific  problems. 

Owing  to  a  number  of  historical  cau.ses,  these 
main  outlines  of  Empiricism  have  been  seriously 
misunderstood  by  Empiricists  themselves,  as  well 
as  by  their  opponents,  Hume's  separation  of  the 
particular  sense-exiKirience  from  tlie  universality 
and  neces.sity  apprehended  through  that  experience 
makes  these  appear  mere  fictions  of  our  imagina- 
tion ;  a  too  mechanical  adherence  to  the  tabula 
rtua  metaphor  has  misled  many  into  supposing 
that  they  can  apply  physical  laws  to  the  explana- 
tion of  apprehension  itself  ;  and  J.  S.  Mill  attempted 
to  prove  empirically  the  presu position  of  Empiri- 
cism itself — the  Uniformity  of  Nature.  I5ut  these 
and  similar  vaj'aries  in  the  writings  of  the  Empirical 
School  are  to  ue  regarded  as  aberrations  from  the 
nmple  tenets  of  scientific  Empiricism. 

See,  further,  such  artt.  as  Ei'ISTEMOIX)QY,  Hume, 
LocKK,  Mill,  Idealism,  Philosophy,  and  the 
Literature  cited  under  them.  R.  C.  LoDOE. 

EM  PLO  YERS.  —The  term '  employers '  is  a  rela- 
tive term  j  it  connotes  employees  and  a  relation 
of  contract  between  the  two  parties  ;  correspond- 
ing terras  in  common  use  are  '  masters'  and  '  men,' 
'  capiUilists  '  and  '  labourers,'  though  the  latter  are 
not  now  exact  equivalents.  The  fundamental  facts 
from  which  the  relation  springs  are  tliat  one  set 
provides  work  and  pays  for  it,  the  other  performs 
the  work  and  receives  payment.  The  classification 
is  a  result  of  an  economic  division  of  labour  ac- 
cording to  function  in  the  operations  of  wealth- 
production  or  conduct  of  business  ;  and  it  gives 
rise  to  a  parallel  distribution  or  division  of  the 
proceeds  of  pro<luction  as  profits  and  wages.  To 
be  more  precise,  the  function  of  the  employer  is  to 
find  ont  tlie  work  to  be  done,  to  plan,  to  organize, 
and  direct  it ;  he  takes  the  risk  contingent  upon 
its  performance,  and  on  this  account  is  often  called 
the  entrepreneur,  or  undertaker  ;  he  becomes  a 
kind  of  middleman  or  go-between  in  the  equaliza- 


tion of  demand  and  supply — the  demand  being 
that  of  the  consumer  for  goods,  and  the  supply 
that  of  the  various  kinds  of  labour  necessary  to 
satisfy  that  demand.  The  employer  is  thus  an 
essential  factor  in  the  refined  and  intricate  system 
of  modem  industry. 

In  earlier  times,  and  under  simpler  conditions  of 
life,  when  the  market  was  quite  local  and  small, 
the  employer  provided  the  capital  for  the  under- 
taking ;  under  modem  conditions,  with  v/ide 
markets  and  large  production,  he  very  frequently 
conducts  the  enterprise  with  the  aid  of  borrowed 
Capital.  The  facilities  afforded  by  a  widely  diffused 
system  of  (banking  and  a  highly  organized  money 
market,  together  with  the  method  of  combining 
many  different  capitals  on  the  joint-stock  principle 
of  enterprise,  have  enabled  large  amounts  of  capital 
to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  men  wlio  have 
special  ability  for  controlling  it  for  purposes  of 
business.  Under  such  circumstances  the  employer 
becomes  mainly  the  manager  of  capital  or  the 
agent  of  its  owners  ;  he  is  entrusted  with  its  com- 
mand because  he  possesses  in  a  peculiar  degree  the 
special  faculty  of  business  management,  together 
with  technical  knowledge  of  the  industry  of  busi- 
ness in  which  the  capital  is  embarked.  The 
separation  of  the  functions  of  capitalist  and  em- 
ployer is  the  outcome  of  an  economic  evolution 
which  has  introduced  greater  complexity  and  sub- 
division into  the  methods  of  production  and  ex- 
change. It  has  proved  a  highly  efficient  form  of 
differentiation,  firstly  in  securing  the  direction  of 
afi'airs  by  specialists,  and  secondly  by  utilizing 
much  capital  which  might  otherwise  only  be 
hoarded  and  would  therefore  be  idle,  or  which 
indeed  might  not  have  been  saved  at  all,  did  not 
such  openings  for  its  employment  arise. 

The  function  of  the  employer  has  become  so  im- 
portant in  modem  industry  that  he  is  often  regarded 
as  a  fourth  factor  in  production  ;  land,  labour,  and 
capital  being  the  three  factors  formerly  recognized 
as  the  requisites  of  wealth-production.  The  huge 
scale  on  which  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
transport  are  now  organized  has  created  a  demand  • 
for  great  financial  and  technical  skill,  and  as  a 
consequence  single  individuals  of  exceptional  talent 
now  control  a  vast  number  of  financial  interests 
and  determine  the  employment  of  multitudes  of 
labourers.  On  their  good  management  depend 
the  success  of  the  venture,  the  return  to  the  savings 
invested  in  it,  and  the  earnings  of  a  host  of  em- 
ployees. These  '  captains  of  industry '  receive 
very  high  remuneration,  and  many  of  them,  from 
their  superior  ability,  derive  a  surplus  profit  of  a 
kind  which  has  some  of  the  chief  economic  charac- 
teristics of  rent. 

Many  important  problems  arise  out  of  the  re- 
lations of  employer  and  employed.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  apprentice  to  a  craft  duly  became  a 
journeyman,  and  in  course  of  time  generally 
evolved  into  a  master  on  a  small  scale ;  that  is,  he 
became  an  independent  producer  and  an  employer 
of  other  apprentices  and  journeymen.  Under 
modem  conditions  only  a  small  percentage  of  work- 
men can  ever  become  employers,  and,  indeed,  the 
employer  class  tends  to  be  confined  to  specially 
trained  men  drawn  from  those  ranks  which  enjoy 
unicjue  opportunities  for  acquiring  the  wide  and 
varied  knowledge  and  experience  which  are  re- 
quisite for  successful  organization.  The  employees 
constitute  a  large  and  distinctive  class,  whose 
common  interests  as  wage-receivers  lead  them  to 
combine  in  special  organizations.  Trade  Unions 
have  been  devised  in  order  to  secure  for  the  em- 
ployees greater  power  by  bargaining  collectively 
for  their  share  of  the  product ;  other  functions  are 
to  provide  mutual  help  in  times  of  sickness  or  want 
of  employment,  and  a  machinery  for  regulating 
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tlio  conditions  which  affect  their  safety,  comfort, 
and  health,  nnd  det«rnuue  tlie  liours  of  labonr  in 
their  several  industries.  Trade  Unions  obtained 
legal  recognition  only  in  1825  ;  they  have  advanced 
gradually  in  jiower  and  influence,  and  are  now  a 
very  ijotent  instrument  in  determining  the  economic 
conditions  of  industry.  Their  evolution  has  been 
attended  with  many  struggles  and  disastrous 
strikes,  which  have  at  times  i)aralvzed  the  activi- 
ties of  industry  and  entailed  mucli  suifering  and 
economic  loss.  They  are,  however,  now  a  recog- 
nized and  important  institution  in  the  negotiations 
between  employers  and  employees. 

The  perfect  co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  in 
production  is  a  matter  of  universal  interest,  since 
on  it  dei^nds  the  supply  of  wealth.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  both  ca|>ital  and  labour  that  each 
should  be  highly  efficient ;  divergence  of  interests 
arises  in  the  division  of  the  proceeds,  and  it  is  in 
the  determination  of  the  shares  that  the  conflicts 
of  capital  and  laljour  arise.  At  tlie  period  of  the 
Industrial  Ilevolution,  and  for  a  long  time  after 
the  introduction  of  macliinery  and  power  into 
industry,  the  exploitation  of  labour  oy  capital 
worked  very  unjustly  for  the  employee.  Trade 
Unionism  introduced  a  new  principle  in  collective 
bargaining,  and  strengthened  labour  in  its  at- 
tempts to  secure  its  fair  proportion.  Meanwhile 
many  economic  reforms  have  taken  place,  and  a 
century  of  factory  legislation,  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  skill  have  all  contributed 
to  advance  the  position  of  labour,  and  have  enabled 
the  employees  in  organized  industries  to  compete 
on  equal  terras  with  the  employer.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  of  workers  there  is  still  a  class  whose 
wages  are  abnormally  low  and  whose  industry  is 
often  described  as  'sweated.'  Their  condition  is 
due  to  the  low  efficiency  of  their  labour,  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  employees 
themselves,  and  their  inability  to  organize  and 
combine.  Social  investigation  has  been  active  in 
exposing  the  circumstances  of  these  labourers,  and 
legislative  action  has  been  adopted  for  amending 
their  position.  This  is,  however,  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  considered  here. 

Various  schemes  have  been  devised  to  diminish 
the  friction  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
to  provide  means  for  fair  distribution  of  the  product. 
The  system  of  co-operation  {q.v.)  originated  in  an 
attempt  to  free  labour  from  the  control  of  capital, 
and  to  combine  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed in  the  same  set  of  individuals,  the  labourers 
themselves  providing  the  capital  for  their  own  em- 
ployment. The  weak  point,  however,  resides  in 
the  difficulty  of  management.  Experience  has 
shown  that  no  large  industry  can  be  succe-ssfuUy 
conducted  without  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
highly  qualified  managers.  The  kind  of  ability 
which  they  possess  is  relatively  scarce  and  always 
commands  a  high  price.  Thus,  though  co-opera- 
tion does  in  some  respects  curtail  the  functions  of 
the  employer,  it  does  not  dispense  with  his  services  ; 
a  price  has  to  be  paid  for  efficient  management, 
and  to  the  nianager  must  be  entrusted  authority 
and  discretion.  Thus  the  employer  as  organizer 
becomes  inevitable  in  co-operation  of  anj'  kind, 
but  most  of  9.11  in  productive  industry  where  the 
commodity  has  to  compete  in  the  open  market 
•with  the  produce  of  rival  firms. 

The  profit-sharing  system  is  another  method  for 
reconciling  the  conflicting  interests  of  intelligent 
workers  and  employers.  It  makes  for  higher 
efliciency  by  a  combination  of  good  feeling  with 
an  assurance  of  fuller  reward,  yet  it  is  deiiendent 
upon  the  excellence  of  management  and  tlie  skill 
and  ability  of  the  employer.  No  better  instance 
of  the  economic  working  of  this  more  fraternal 
lystem  of  production  can  be  adduced  tlian  the  case 


of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  so  ad- 
mirably conducted  for  many  years  by  Sir  George 
Live-sey. 

Socialism,  again,  seeks  to  replace  private  enter- 
prise by  StatS-production  and  to  substitute  for 
competition  the  principle  of  public  control  of 
capital  and  the  means  of  production ;  it  also  en- 
counters the  same  economic  necessity  for  skilled 
management.  The  employer  may  be  theoretically 
the  State,  but  actually  business  of  every  kind  is 
dependent  for  its  success  upon  the  organizing  skill 
of  individuals,  and  the  problem  of  efficient  manage- 
ment will  become  very  serious  if  the  position, 
direction,  and  control  of  State  employees  becomes 
dependent  upon  political  influence  or  a  bureau- 
cracy. The  equivalent  of  the  employer  must  be 
found,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  test  of  competi- 
tion other  avenues  to  the  apjraintment  of  the 
directing  stall' would  endanger  the  economic  success 
of  the  proceedings.  All  organization  involves 
grading,  and  officers  are  as  essential  to  an  indus- 
trial army  as  to  a  military  force.  Work  must  be 
organized  ;  some  persons  must  have  authority  to 
direct  and  command  ;  their  class  becomes  virtually 
an  employing  class  as  regards  discipline  and 
management ;  and,  if  it  does  not  determine  absol- 
utely the  rate  of  wages,  neither  can  it  guarantee 
that  degree  of  efficiency  which  must  ultimately 
determine  the  wages  in  amount. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  chief  modes  of  con- 
ducting industrial  enterprises,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  employer  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  system 
of  large  industry,  and  that  its  succ&ss  depenas  in  a 
great  degree  upon  his  specialized  skill.  Competi- 
tion for  the  rank  of  employer  in  business  concerns 
which  are  conducted  on  a  huge  scale  is  exceedingly 
acute.  The  successful  employer  is  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  a  contest  where  no  quarter 
is  given.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  start  as 
employers  in  smaller  bu8ines.ses  fail  in  the  struggle 
and  disappear,  their  places  being  taken  by  others 
more  able,  or,  in  some  instances,  less  Bcru])ulou8. 
The  magnitude  of  modern  industrial  concerns  ofl'ers 
to  men  of  extraordinary  business  faculty  great 
opportunities ;  it  has  also  led  to  a  giading  of  em- 
ployers. Much  of  the  work  of  direction  is  relegated 
by  the  chief  to  subordinates  and  heads  of  dejiart- 
ments.  The  highest  controllers  of  industry  re- 
semble a  great  general  or  chief  engineer.  In  some 
cases  this  faculty  amounts  to  genius ;  success 
depends  ui)on  the  combination  of  many  attributes 
— judgment,  foresight,  grasp  of  circumstances, 
promptitude,  decision,  firmness,  and  resourceful- 
ness. The  reward  of  success  is  proportionally 
high,  and  consists  of  wages  plus  a  high  rent  of 
ability.  The  share  of  profits  which  recoups  capital 
and  risk  will  go  as  gross  interest  to  the  share- 
liolders  who  provide  the  capital  ;  the  share  which 
passes  to  the  chief  organizer  is  determined  by  his 
talent.  This  analysis  reduces  the  employer  in 
large  production  to  a  wage  and  rent  receiver;  he 
is  really  a  worker  of  exceptional  capacity  receiving 
a  high  monopoly  rate  of  pay  for  Ins  services,  like 
an  eminent  physician  or  a  distinguished  barrister. 
Thus  the  conflict  in  sharing  is  not  merely  between 
labour  and  capital,  but  also  between  groups  of 
labourers  of  different  degi-ees  of  ability ;  cajiital, 
as  such,  getting  a  return  which  covers  interest  and 
risks,  the  remainder  being  distributed  between 
ordinary  labours  and  the  special  labonr  of  organiza- 
tion and  control — all  under  the  jilay  of  competition. 
It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
modern  industry  cluster  round  the  functions  of  the 
employer  and  the  relations  they  involve ;  their 
fuller  analysis  and  discussion,  however,  would  go 
much  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  ])resent 
article,  which  is  mainly  descriptive  and  suggest- 
ive of  the  field  of  inquiry.      See,  further,  artt. 
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Economics,  Employment,  Socialism,  Trade 
Unions. 

LiTERATUBB. — The  Subject  is  discussed  under  tlie  divisions  of 
Production  and  Distribution  in  all  systematic  treatises  on  Poli- 
tical Economy.  The  Works  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Walker,  Marshall, 
Sidgwick,  and  Nicholson  should  be  consulted.  W.  Bagehot, 
Ecvnomic  Slvdits 2  (IbSS),  A.  Toynbee,  Industrial  lievolution * 
(1890),  W.  S.  Jevons,  The  State  in  relation,  to  Labour  3  (1882), 
and  S.  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy  (new  ed.  1902),  throw 
Taluable  light  on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour. 

G.  Armitage-Smitii. 
EMPLOYMENT.— I.  Connotation  of  the  term. 

— '  Employment'  may  be  held  to  mean  the  exercise 
of  a  function  of  any  kind.  The  function  in  ques- 
tion may.  be  exercised  by  a  person  on  his  own 
initiative  and  to  his  own  advantage,  or  it  may  be 
exercised  voluntarily  or  obligatorily  by  one  person 
for  the  advantage  of  others  or  for  mutual  advan- 
tage. For  the  purposes  of  the  present  article 
'employment'  may  be  considered  as  the  rendering 
of  service  through  the  exercise  of  a  function  in 
accordance  with  mutual  obligations  implied,  im- 
posed, or  voluntarily  assumed. 

2.  Relation  of  employer  and  employed. — In 
primitive  slavery  tliere  is  an  implied  obligation 
of  protection  and  of  opportunity  to  acquire  main- 
tenance on  the  part  or  the  slaveowner,  in  corre- 
spondence with  an  obligation  of  service  imposed 
upon  the  slave.  In  modern  serfdom  there  is  at 
least  a  similarly  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  serf -owner,  and  in  some  cases  an  obligation  of 
maintenance  of  the  serf  is  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  State,  when  the  opportunity  in  question  has 
not  been  productive.  (Thus  for  a  long  period  in 
Russia  the  serf-owner  was  obliged  by  Taw  to  pro- 
vide his  serfs  with  grain  when  harvests  were  de- 
ficient. )  In  voluntary  employment  of  free  labourers 
by  employers,  there  is  an  implied  obligation  of  civil 
treatment  and  facility  for  the  rendering  of  the 
service  agreed  upon  ;  there  are  the  ohiligations  im- 
posed upon  both  master  and  servant  by  customary 
and  by  statute  law  ;  and  there  are  the  explicit 
obligations  in  resi)ect  to  hours  of  labour,  remunera- 
tion, and  notice  of  quittance,  which  form  the  subject 
of  a  written  or  verbal  contract. 

The  incidents  of  the  transition  from  voluntary 
or  qua-si-voluntary  employment  to  personal  bond- 
age, and  from  that  condition,  through  land  lx)ndage 
or  otherwise,  to  here<litary  serfdom  and  back  to  the 
system  of  voluntary  employment,  have  no  doubt 
varied  in  dift'erent  countries  and  according  to  the 
different  periods  over  which  the  process  extended. 

The  economic  history  of  Russia  affords  by  far  the  most 
luminous  details  of  the  course  of  development,  chiefly  because 
the  main  incidents  of  it  occurred  during  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  and  because  they  have  V^ecn  indicated  in  a  large  number 
of  formal  documents.  From  that  history  it  may  be  gathered 
that  the  debt  dependence  of  the  free  hired  labourer  arising 
from  advances  for  the  building  of  his  dwelling,  or  for  expenses 
during  sicktiess  or  other  incidents  involving  absence  of  earnings, 
led  to  a  contract  by  which  he  obliged  himself  to  work  for  his 
creditor,  the  wages  otherwise  due  for  his  work  being  placed 
against  the  interest  only,  or  against  the  principal  of  the  debt 
and  the  interest  together ;  or,  alternatively,  wages  and  loan 
alike  being  cancelled  and  the  debtor  entering  formally  into 
■erfdora.  The  immotiility  of  the  i>ropertyles8  debtor  was 
secured  by  police  measures,  and  the  peasant  was  thus  tied  to 
the  soil,  while  the  piling  upon  him  of  obligations  and  taxes 
completed  his  ruin.  This  process  was  in  effect  fully  worked 
out  In  the  18th  cent.,  and  the  decay  of  the  system  followed. 
The  introihiction  of  mechanical  industry  on  the  large  scale 
rendered  the  employment  of  skilled  labourers  necessary,  and 
although,  in  the  early  stages  of  Russian  industrial  enterprise, 
forced  labour  was  largely  employed  by  ascription  of  peasants 
to  factories,  there  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent., 
tome  employment  of  free  hired  labourers  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments. The  presence.  In  the  same  factory  or  mill,  of  free 
and  of  obligatory  lal)Ourers  was  anomalous,  and  from  this  and 
other  causes  the  decay  of  serfdom  began.  The  system  of 
factory  employment  was  subjected,  in  the  end  of  the  18th  and 
the  lK?ginnlng  of  the  lIHh  cent.,  to  the  conii)etition  of  the 
Isolated  industry  of  the  cottage  {kustami  ezlta)^  under  which 
the  cottage  craftsman  manufacture<l  for  sale  to  the  merchant, 
who  offered  an  Immediate  market  for  his  product.  The  profit- 
able character  of  the  business,  together  with  the  absence  of 
large  actninrntated  capitals,  prevented  the  merchants  from  be- 
coming also  employers.  The  exploitation  of  the  independent 
ftnd  isolated  craftsman  was   simpler  and  less  exposed  to  risk 


than  the  exploitation  of  grouped  workmen  in  a  factory.  The 
advent  of  steam  power  threw  the  economical  advantage  on  the 
other  side,  and  gradually  the  factory  gained  at  the  expense  of 
the  cottage.  In  the  factories  to  which  peasants  were  ascribed, 
wages  were  credited  to  them  against  their  taxes,  and  against 
their  obligations  where  these  were  defined  ;  where  the  latter 
were  not  defined,  nothing  was  usually  paid.  The  practice  of 
defining  obligations  having  increased,  and  in  some  cases  the 
practice  of  paying  taxes  directly  to  the  State  having  been  intro- 
duced, a  class  of  free  hired  labourers  seeking  employment 
gradually  emerged.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  18G1  did 
not  at  once  throw  the  whole  of  the  peasant  masses  into  this 
class,  but  it  greatly  reinforced  it.  When  this  event  occurred, 
large  numbers  of  the  peasants  who  had  been  ascribed  to 
factories  immediately  abandoned  their  employment  and  re- 
turned to  their  villages,  creating  a  temporary  scarcity  of 
artisan  labour  and  an  advance  of  industrial  wages. 

The  system  of  serfdom,  with  its  attendant  in- 
dustrial ascription,  was  undoubtedly  subversive  of 
human  dignity ;  but  it  involved  employment  for 
every  one.  Where  there  were  few  or  no  free 
labourers,  and  where  every  one  was  either  master 
or  servant,  there  could  be  no  unemployment. 

This  at  all  events  was  the  theory.  FUghts  of  peasants,  how- 
ever, occurred  from  estates  (in  Russia)  when,  o\ving  to  deficient 
harvests  or  mismanagement,  the  peasants  were  unable  to  sub- 
sist on  their  own  earnings  and  their  proprietors  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  support  them  ;  and  these  fleeing  peasants  were  of 
course  landless  and  unemployed. 

The  phenomenon  of  unemployment  may  be  re- 
garded as  coincident  with  the  development  of  free 
hiring.  Unemployment — occasional,  periodical,  or 
permanent — may  be  considered  as  the  price  which 
the  working  masses  have  paid  for  the  abolition  of 
obligatory  labour.  The  conditions  of  employment 
have  historically  been  subjected  to  determination 
— by  the  State,  by  the  municipality,  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  by  the  gilds,  by  unions  of  the  employers, 
and  by  trade  unions — as  regards  hygienic  condi- 
tions and  protection  from  machinery  in  factories, 
as  regards  safety  of  mines  and  ships,  and  as  regards 
the  amount  of  wages  either  by  way  of  fixing  a 
minimum  or  a  maximum  wage,  or,  in  respect  to  the 
periods  and  methods  of  payment,  to  the  attach- 
ment of  wages  for  debt,  or  to  the  security  for  their 
payment  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  employer. 
3.  The  State  and  employment. — The  policy  of 
the  modem  State  with  reference  to  factory  legisla- 
tion was  in  general  opposed  by  the  advocates  of 
laissez-faire  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  expediency  of  sanitary  legislation  for  factories, 
etc. ,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  matter  of  contro- 
versy, so  far  as  the  general  principle  is  concerned, 
although  every  extension  of  it  is  necessarily  sub- 
jected to  criticism.  The  expediency  of  the  control 
of  the  State  over  the  terms  of  the  contract  which 
is  made  between  the  employer  and  his  workpeople 
is  by  no  means  so  universally  acknowledged,  al- 
though the  State  does,  as  a  rule,  prevent  by  law 
the  payment  of  wages  in  the  form  of  goods  (under 
the  Truck  Act)  or  in  public-houses.  It  does  not 
now  prescribe  tlie  rate  of  wages.'  An  argument  for 
a  national  minimum  has,  however,  been  advanced 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  {Industrial  Democracy, 
London,  1897,  ii.  76611'.).  He  considers  such  a 
measure  as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
'  industrial  parasitism,'  and  as  a  natural  comple- 
ment to  the  national  hygienic  minimum  which  he 
thinks  has  already  been  carried  into  effect  in  factory 
legislation  (see,  however,  Zwiedineck-SUdenhorst, 
384^385).  The  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  for 
the  mining  industry  obtained  legislative  sanction 
from  the  British  Parliament  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  coal  strike  of  March  1912. 

The  policy  of  an  authoritative  fixation  of  a 
minimum  wage  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  such 
a  measure  would  tend  to  the  non-employment 
of  those  wliose  labour  might  1)0  insullioient  to 
justify  tlie  minimum  payment,  unless  the  minimum 
were  fixed  at  a  very  low  point ;  yet  such  persons 
might  be  able  to  earn  a  part  at  least  of  their  sub- 

1  Justices  of  the  Peace  are,  s.j?.,  forbidden  to  fix  waGres  bv 
6  Geo.  IV.  0.  96. 
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Bistence  by  being  i)ermittcd  to  work  for  inferior 
wages.  Mr.  Webb  might  answer  tliat  sucli  cases 
of  '  industrial  parasitism '  sliould  be  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  Iwcause  their  presence  in  the  labour 
market  tends  to  depress  the  wages  of  tlie  group  to 
wliich  tliey  liclong.'  The  reactions  of  a  minimum 
wage  wouhi,  liowever,  be  extremely  diHicult  to  fore- 
cast even  if  muth  more  numerous  data  than  now 
exist  were  available  (cf.  Zwiedineck-SUdenhorst, 
I.C.).  The  ijolicy  of  fixing  a  minimum  wage  by  a 
trade  union  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  mini- 
mum is  also  a  maximum,  and  that  the  higlily 
eflicient  workman  is  obliged  to  work  at  the  suiiie 
rate  as  the  less  efficient.  Even  when  the  wages 
are  paid  by  piecework,  the  workman  who  works 
harder  than  liis  fellows  and  makes  more  money 
finds  it  difficult  to  continue  to  do  so  because  of  the 
opposition  of  his  comrades,  who  conceive  that  his 
proceeding  may  tend  to  bring  down  the  piecework 
rate  (see,  however,  on  the  whole  subject,  'The 
Device  of  the  Common  Bule,'  in  Webb,  op.  cit.  ii. 
715tt'.).  The  policy  of  fixing  a  maximum  wage 
by  the  public  authority  is  open  to  the  objection 
that,  unless  the  maximum  is  placed  at  or  above 
the  rates  current  in  other  districts  to  w^hich  work- 
men may  migrate,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for 
workmen  to  go  where  there  is  no  legal  maximum. 

In  the  14th  cent,  the  municipal  ffOvemraent«  of  some  of  the 
Italian  towns  flxed,  in  the  assumed  interests  of  the  employers, 
ft  maximum  rate  of  wages.  Venice  did  not  do  so,  with  the 
result  that  labourers  flocked  there,  and  wages  in  that  city 
became  lower  than  elsewhere. 

4.  The  ethical  aspect — On  its  ethical  side,  the 
relation  between  employers  and  employed  appears 
at  present  to  be  passing  through  important  phases, 
although  the  direction  of  the  movement  is  not 
always  obvious.  The  principle  known  in  Scotland 
as  ca'  canny,  involving  the  performance  by  the 
workman  of  as  little  work  as  possible,  may  not  be 
widely  or  frequently,  but  is  certainly  in  some  in- 
dustries occasionally,  applied  both  in  Eurofje  and 
in  America.     On  the  otlier  hand,  remorseless  ex- 

Eloitation  of  the  workers  probably  still  exists  in 
otii  industrial  continents  and  in  Japan,  especially 
with  regard  to  unskilled  or  inferior  skilled  labour. 
Apart  from  the  possibility  of  improvement,  from 
an  ethical  point  of  view,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
relation,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  certainty  of 
economic  deterioration  which  must  follow  in  the 
event  of  these  tendencies  going  far,  with  consequent 
reaction  towards  a  relation  sounder  alike  from  an 
economic  and  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.  The 
'  class  conscious '  working  mass,  which,  according 
to  the  Marxist  doctrine,  must  eventually  com- 
pletely overcome  its  antagonist,  the  'class  con- 
scious '  employing  class,  may  carry  the  process  to 
the  bitter  end,  or  the  conflict  of  classes  may  be 
arrested  by  a  sense  of  la  solidarity  hunuiine  arising 
in  both  classes.  Particular  schemes  like  those  of 
Godin  and  Leclaire,  the  movement  for  co-operative 
production,  and  the  like,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
less  importance  than  the  mass  movement.  Whether 
or  not  this  movement  is  making  for  increa-sed  social, 
as  opposed  to  class,  consciousness,  is  at  present 
extremely  hard  to  determine.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  certain  general  tendency  in  that 
direction — the  ethical  relations  of  the  classes  being 
probably  somewhat  improved  by  the  gross  increase 
in  production,  'and  by  the  consequent  mitigation 
of  the  struggle  for  existence.  A  check  to  this 
increase,  considered  in  relation  to  the  growth  of 
the  population,  would  undoubtedly  involve  a  check 
to  the  ethical  advance. 

5.  Concentration  of  capital  and  industry.— The 
rftle  of  the  employer  in  modern  industry  becomes 
more  important,  and  his  correstHinding  rcs|)onsi- 

*  The  employment  of  pensioners,  of  ]H>r80ns  of  in<lepcn(!fnt 
means,  and  of  women  and  children  who  do  not  require  t-o  earn 
the  whole  of  their  subnistence,  undoubtedly  depresses  the  wages 
of  their  group*. 


bilities  become  greater,  with  the  accumulation  and 
concentration  of  industrial  capital.  The  employer 
also  becoriicH  more  impersonal.  Although  very 
large  enterprises  are  frequently  associated  with 
the  name  of  one  individual  (especially  in  the 
United  States),  the  actual  share  of  that  individual 
in  the  management  of  the  enterprise  is  usually 
confined  to  the  determination  of  some  matter  of 
wide  policy,  and  even  in  this  his  course  is  generally 
influenced  by  his  partners.  The  ultimate  control 
of  all  large  enterjirises  must  rest  with  the  body  of 
its  stock-liolders  at  a  particular  moment.  In  many 
large  industrial  concerns  the  number  of  stock- 
holders is  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  number  of 
employees,  lioth  are  highly  fluctuating  bodies, — 
one  body  changes  its  personnel  daily  in  the  lx)urses, 
and  the  other  changes  daily  in  the  workshops. 
The  concentration  of  industry,  which  has  gone  far 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  accomjjanied  by 
grave  difficulties  of  management,  the  bold  financier 
being  rarely  patient  enough  in  respect  to  detail  to 
secure  the  economies  which  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  concentration.  The  mere  fact  of  concen- 
tration does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  employees ;  the  chief 
antagonism  to  it  has  arisen  from  the  small  trader, 
whose  profits  have  been  reduced  by  the  competition 
of  the  large  joint-stock  company  or  group  of  com- 
panies combined  in  a  merger  or  trust.  From  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  the  function  of  the  em- 
ployer, as  such,  is  to  administer  his  business  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  its  continuity  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sufficient  reserve  against  the  accidents 
of  trade,  and  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  his  em- 
ployees in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  an  efficient 
working  personnel.  The  increasingly  impersonal 
character  of  employment  may  not  improbably 
mitigate  the  cla.ss  struggle,  because  of  the  difiu- 
sion  of  the  capitalistic  interest,  and  even  its  trans- 
fusion into  the  working  class  itself. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  example,  the  relatively 
high  wages  in  some  industries  enable  certain  groups  of  workmen 
to  accumulate  considerable  sums  of  money.  These  sums  are 
invested  by  them  not  merely  in  houses  or  in  land,  but  also 
sometimes  in  industrial  securities,  probably  rarely  in  the  indus- 
tries to  which  they  themselves  belong,  generally  rather  in  others. 

Four  important  recent  incidents  in  the  evolution 
of  employment  demand  mention  in  this  place ; 
these  are  :  (a)  the  appointment  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  Boards,  either  by  the  Government  or 
voluntarily  by  agreement  totween  the  parties ; 
(b)  collective  bargaining  between  groups  of  em- 
ployers and  groups  of  workmen  ;  (c)  the  establish- 
ment of  Labour  Exchanges  ;  and  (d)  the  project  of 
insurance  against  unemployment. 

(ft)  Arbitration  Boards  in  England  probably 
owed  their  existence  to  the  conseils  des  prud- 
hommes  of  France  and  Belgium,  which  were  organ- 
ized early  in  the  19th  century  (cf.  H.  Crompton, 
p.  19  fl".).  The  first  Board  of  this  kind  in  England 
appears  to  have  been  formed  in  1849,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  a  dispute  in  tlie  silk  trade 
at  Macclesfield  (i6.  124);  another  followed  in  1853 
in  the  printing  trade  (ib.  131)  j  but  the  most  im- 
portant early  Arbitration  Board  was  that  formed 
in  1860  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  disputes  in 
the  hosiery  trade  at  Nottingham  {ib.  19).  The 
practice  has  been  widely  adopted  in  Great  Britain, 
in  New  Zealand,  and  in  Canada— with  qualified 
success.  In  none  of  these  countries  has  it  alto- 
gether prevented  strikes;  but  it  has  in  some 
measure  diminished  their  number.  The  various 
inquiries  which  have  followed  the  apiKjintment  of 
arbitrators  or  the  action  of  a  jiermanent  Concilia- 
tion Board  have  shown  conclusively  the  impo.ssi- 
bility  of  arriving  at  a  just  wage.  The  decision  of 
the  iJoard  must,  therefore,  invariably  involve  either 
a  compromise,  in  which  both  sides  give  way  some- 
what, or  a  victory  for  one  party  or  the  other.     In 
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the  first  case,  neither  party  is  wholly  satisfied ; 
and  in  the  second  case,  if  one  is  satisfied,  tlie 
other  is  not.  This  is  true  of  all  litigation  ;  but  in 
industrial  disputes  arbitration  is  expected  to  con- 
duce to  peaceful  settlement  in  a  sphere  in  which 
positive  law  and  even  precedent  atford  no  guide, 
which  in  litigation  they  do.  The  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  force  of 
law,  because,  under  present  industrial  conditions, 
a  large  body  of  men  cannot  be  forced  against  their 
will  to  work  for  a  particular  employer  for  wages 
determined  by  a  third  party  (see,  however,  Labour 
Laws  of  Neio  Zealand  [as  cited  in  Lit.]  and  New 
Zealand  Year-Book).  The  history  of  the  great 
strikes  in  England  in  1911  and  1912  is  significant  in 
this  connexion. 

(6)  Collective  bargaining  grew  out  of  the  practice 
of  arbitration.  It  has  been  strenuously  objected 
to  by  employers,  but  in  most  of  the  staple  trades 
it  has  come  to  be  recognized.  It  is  frequently 
accompanied  either  by  periodical  fixation  of  rates 
of  wages,  or  by  an  automatic  sliding  scaJe  (as  in 
the  coal  and  iron  trades). 

(c)  Labour  Exchanges,  Labour  Registries,  or 
Labour  Bureaux  of  a  private  character  are  of  long 
standing,  and  so  is  their  regulation  by  law.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  hostility 
to  such  agencies,  especially  those  which  concern 
themselves  chiefly  with  the  employment  of  sailors. 
In  order  to  replace  private  agencies  and  to  extend 
the  functions  of  Labour  Exchanges,  public  institu- 
tions have  been  established  in  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  In  all  these  countries 
the  operations  of  such  institutions  have  now  be- 
come very  extensive.  (Cf.  Board  of  Trade  Reports, 
cited  in  the  Lit.) 

(d)  Insurance  against  unemployment  has  existed, 
in  fact,  for  many  years  in  the  unemployed  benefit 
fnnds  of  the  TraJde  Unions.  Local  Unemployment 
Insurance  Offices  were  established  in  Berne  in  1893, 
in  Cologne  in  1896,  in  Leipzig  in  1903,  and  else- 
where. (Cf.  Board  of  Trade  Reports,  as  above.) 
Insurance  against  unemployment  wa.s  included  in 
the  National  Insurance  Bill  (cd.  5989,  London, 
1911).  In  certain  trades,  insurance  against  un- 
employment is,  under  the  Insurance  Act,  compul- 
sory. The  total  Unemployed  Insurance  Fund  is 
provided  partly  from  contributions  by  the  work- 
men, partly  from  contributions  by  employers,  and 
partly  from  moneys  voted  by  Parliament.  The 
effects  of  the  new  Act  will  not  be  observable  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  year  1912. 

6.  Causes  of  unemployment. — The  emergence  of 
a  class  of  free  hired  labourers,  or  of  persons  volun- 
tarily seeking  employment,  usually  makes  it-self 
manifest  by  the  migration  of  numbers  of  such 
labourers  to  periodical  or  permanent  centres  of 
employment. 

Inatances  of  such  periwlical  migrations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
movement  of  hop-pickers  to  Kent ;  in  that  of  Irish  harvesters 
from  Ireland  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland ;  in  that  of  Italian 
eont.adini  from  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  to  the  south  of  France ; 
in  the  immense  migration  (annually  about  one  million)  of  har- 
vest labourers  from  various  parts  of  northern  and  central 
Russia  to  the  Black  Soil  Region  ;  in  the  'harvesters'  excursions' 
from  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  the  Prairie  provinces  of  Canada  ; 
and  in  the  annual  migration,  which  now  assumes  consider- 
able proportions,  of  workmen  from  Scotland  and  from  Italy  to 
America  in  the  spring,  and  to  Scotland  and  Italy  in  the  autumn. 
The  colonization  of  America  and  of  Australia,  the  partial  coloni- 
zation of  Africa  by  Europeans,  and  the  colonization  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  by  Chinese,  afford  instances  of  permanent  settle- 
ment of  migrants. 

Migration  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  towns 
is  a  phenomenon  common  to  all  regions  where  no 
insurmountable  obstacles  exist  against  the  mobility 
of  lalxjur.  The  relatively  higher  scale  of  nominal 
wages  in  the  towns,  an  compared  with  the  scale  of 
wages  in  the  country,  and  the  relatively  greater 
attraction  of  social  centres,  in  general,  conduce 
to  this  movement.     This  process  customarily  de- 


nudes the  small  towns,  diminishing  in  them  the 
demand  for  labour,  and  then  denudes  the  villages. 
The  stream  of  labourers  seeking  employment  in 
the  industrial  centres  under  conditions  of  free 
mobility  is  uncontrolled,  and  is  sometimes  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand  for  them.  An  excess  of 
labourers  seeking  employment  may  of  itself  pro- 
duce, through  a  series  of  reactions,  the  pheno- 
menon of  unemployment.  This  result  is  reached 
in  two  ways :  the  reduction  of  population  in  the 
country  towns  and  villages  diminishes  the  demand 
for  commodities  there ;  and  the  surplus  of  labourers 
in  the  industrial  towns  tends  to  reduce  wages,  and 
thus  to  reduce  eflfective  demand  in  them.  Migra- 
tion of  labourers,  in  the  absence  of  means  of  organ- 
izing their  labour  or  the  labour  of  others  whom 
they  displace,  may,  therefore,  if  conducted  on  a 
considerable  scale,  result  in  depression  of  trade, 
in  so  far  as  that  is  due  to  diminished  capacity  for 
consumption  caused  by  diminished  employment. 

Diminution  of  employment  may  also  result  from 
the  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest  upon  capital  devoted 
to  industrial  enterprises.  Such  a  rise  in  the  rate 
of  interest  may  be  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  industrial  capital  over  the  supply  of 
such  capital  in  the  market ;  or  by  increase  of  demand 
for  funds  in  the  market  for  commercial  capital,  or 
in  the  market  for  public  funds ;  or  the  rise  may 
be  due  to  restriction  of  credit  from  any  one  or  all 
of  very  numerous  causes,  such  as  over-speculation 
in  land,  in  buildings,  in  industry,  commerce,  or 
otherwise,  over-production  of  certain  important 
commodities ;  or  to  disproportionate  investment  in 
enterprises  which  do  not  immediately  yield  a  re- 
turn adequate' to  meet  the  normal  rate  of  interest 
upon  the  invested  funds. 

Examples  of  unemployment  resulting  from  reactions  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  found  m  the  depression  in  Great  Britain  in  1878 
and  subsequent  years,  which  arose  in  part  from  the  over-invest- 
ment of  capital  iu  railways  in  the  United  States  and  in  New 
Zealand. 

Unemployment  may  also  occur,  upon  an  extended 
scale,  through  the  cutting  ofi'  of  the  supply  of  raw 
material  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
an  important  commodity. 

Such  a  phenomenon  may  be  caused  by  a  war,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Cotton  Famine ;  or  b}'  a  strike,  as  in  industrial  suspension 
due  to  a  strike  of  coal  miuers. 

Unemployment  may  also  result  from  the  falling 
off  of  demand  for  commodities,  due  to  deficient 
harvests ;  resulting  in  advance  in  the  price  of 
necessaries  of  life,  and  in  consequent  diminishing 
general  purchasing  power  as  applied  to  commodi- 
ties other  than  necessaries,  so  tar  as  concerns  the 
industrial  centres ;  and,  if  the  advance  in  price  of 
agricultural  produce  does  not  oft'set  the  deficiency, 
in  diminished  purchasing  power  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Unemployment  may  also  be  caused  by 
changes  in  tariff's,  in  technical  processes  (as  in  the 
displacement  of  hand  labour  by  machinery,  and 
the  substitution  of  one  machine  for  another),  or  in 
transportation  routes,  or  by  the  opening  up  of  new 
ports. 

Instances  of  the  latter  are  to  be  found  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
port  of  entry  at  Montreal  in  1832,  whicli  immediately  diminished 
by  about  one-half  the  port  trade  of  t^uebec  :  and  the  extension 
of  the  docks  at  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  llavre,  which  more 
recently  diminished  the  entrep6t  trade  of  the  port  of  London. 
I'eriodical  unemployment  is  also  pro<luced  by  sea- 
sonal trades,  and  by  the  interference  of  weather 
conditions  with  tlie  normal  course  of  outdoor  labour. 
The  causes  which  have  been  enumerated  are  of 
a  general  character;  and  they  affect,  directly  or 
indirectly,  large  numbers  of  men  who,  but  for 
tiieir  operation,  would  be  in  constant  employment. 
There  are,  however,  two  series  of  causes  of  unem- 
ployment in  addition  to  these  general  causes:  one 
series  relates  to  the  efficiency  of  the  directive  power 
of  the  employing  class,  and  the  other  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  "labouring  power  of  the  working  class. 
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Competent  management  may,  through  the  creation 
and  intelliKont  use  of  reserves,  distribute  labour 
force  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  continuity  of  em- 
ployment under  any  but  long-continued  abnormal 
conditions ;  whereas  incompetent  management  may 
result  in  the  idleness  of  large  giouns  of  men,  even 
in  a  period  of  brisk  trade.  Similarly,  the  ethcient 
worker  is,  in  general,  likely  to  secure  employment, 
while  the  inefficient,  dissolute,  or  ill-tempered 
workman  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  employ- 
ment at  any  time. 

7.  Recent  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
employment.—The  steps  wliich  have  been  taken 
during  recent  yeare  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment  have,  in  general,  been  characterized 
by  the  policy  of  separating  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed owing  to  causes  over  which  they  have  no 
control  from  those  whose  unemployment  is  caused 
by  personal  deficiency.  Temporary  relief,  accom- 
panied by  employment  upon  public  or  private  work 
not  otherwise  demanded  at  the  time,  lias  been  de- 
vised for  the  relief  of  workmen  temporarily  out  of 
employment  (as  in  Distress  Committees  and  like 
organizations).  A  more  difficult  problem  is  pre- 
sented by  the  casual  labourer  who  has  lost  the 
faculty  of  continuous  labour,  and  whose  employ- 
ment by  private  employers  is  for  that  reason  dis- 
continuous. Very  frequently,  physical  and  mental 
deficiencies  combine  to  make  the  labour  of  such 
unemployed  unproductive.  The  very  measures 
which  have  been  taken  for  the  employment  of  the 
employable  unemployed  have  probably  rendered  it 
more  difficult  for  the  unemployable  unemployed  to 
obtain  the  chwity  which  is,  after  all,  wliat  they 
need,  since  work  in  any  serious  sense  is  not  possible 
for  them. 

The  Ijabour  Colonies  of  Oerniany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  have 
been  devised  for  Buch  cases ;  and  similar  institutions  have  more 
recently  been  established  in  Scotland  (in  Ayrshire),  and  in  Eng- 
land (at  Hollesley  Bay).  The  Labour  Colony  is  an  expensive, 
and  not  wholly  satisfactory,  form  of  poor  relief ;  but  It  does, 
undoubtedly,  present  a  means  of  preventing  bejrging,  and  of 
avoiding  the  waste  of  indiscriminate  charity  (see,  however, 
references  In  the  Lit.). 

Contemporaneously  with  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  public  authorities  (in  England 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  by  the  inimi- 
cipalities)  to  grapple  with  the  question  of  relief  of 
the  unemployed,  certain  steps  of  a  positive  charac- 
ter have  also  been  taken. 

In  Germany,  the  enrolment  of  every  workman  in  a  society  of 
hia  trade  is  practically  compulsory.  He  is  also  under  obligation 
to  make  jK-nodical  payments.  Should  he  be  sick  or  unemployed, 
he  is  entitled  to  cert.ain  benefits.  In  Great  Britain,  a  scheme 
of  insurance  aj,^inst  unemployment  is  now  before  the  country. 

8.  The  right  to  work.— Such  positive  steps  may 
or  may  not  involve  the  recognition  by  the  public 
authority  of  the  right  of  the  labourer  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  labour.  "Where  such  a  right  is  recog- 
nized, and  where  machinery  is  provided  for  rendering 
it  efl'ective,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  corollary  of 
obligatory  labour  can  be  evaded. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  this  connexion  is  at  present  in 

SrogTOBS.  An  hniployment  Committee  has  been  appointed  in 
iluiiow,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  func- 
tions of  this  Committee  involve  the  examination  of  every  young 
person  who  is  brought  before  it,  and  the  provision  of  employ- 
ment, after  the  manner  of  Plato's  guardians.  Should  this  plan 
be  widely  adopted,  it  is  dithcult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  tliat 
there  is  a  risk  of  fixing,  by  such  means,  hereditary  occupations 
to  an  even  greater  ext«nt'than  is  now  the  case. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that,  under  existing  police 
administration  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible in  practice  to  compel  young  persons  to  work, 
whether  they  desire  to  do  so  or  not.  The  exten- 
sion of  these  powers  to  the  obligatory  employment 
of  lulults,  excepting  where  they  are  sentenced  by 
law  to  jxinal  servitude,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  carried  out  in  practice. 

The  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  of  19<)7,  jiromoted  by  the  Inde- 
pendent IjalM)nr  Party,  contained  an  oliligatory  clause  by  which 
anomployed  men  might  be  sentenced  to  work  under  the  control 
of  the  Iwial  authority  for  six  mouths  (cl.  7,  sec.  3). 

9.  Socialism  and  employment. — It  remains  to  be 


noticed  that  from  the  socialist  point  of  view  (pro- 
mulgated especially  b^  Saint  Simon)  all  private 
employment  is  exploitative  ;  and  that  from  the 
anarchist  point  of  view  State  and  private  employ- 
ment are  alike  exploitative.  The  growth  of  the 
former  idea  has  led  to  a  propaganda  of  collectivism 
in  which  the  principal  point  is  that  a  democratic 
State  should  be  sole  employer  ;  and  the  growth  of 
the  latter  has  led  to  the  idea  that  the  exploitative 
element  in  State  and  private  employment  alike 
should  be  checked  by  taction  directe,  expressing 
itself  in  general  strikes  repeated  as  often  as  may 
be  considered  necessary. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  general  strike  ia  » 
weapon  with  a  double  edge,  and  that  the  edge  which  is  turned 
away  from  the  striker  is  likely  to  be  blunted  before  the  other. 
The  so-called  third  general  strike  in  Russia  proved  this  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  leaders  of  it. 

From  the  socialist  point  of  view  also  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  labourer  has  a  right  to  the  whole 
of  the  produce  of  his  labour.  A  method  of  division 
which  should  be  devised  with  a  view  to  secure  this 
condition,  under  modem  circumstances  of  division 
of  labour,  and  the  eventual  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
duct— frequently  at  a  long  distant  tiine  ana  in 
widely  distant  places — presents  cardinal  difficulties. 
Such  a  plan  appears  to  be  applicable  only  to  a 
limited  and  self-contained  society.  It  might  be 
held  that  the  strenuous  competition  of  modem 
commerce  and  industry  tends  to  the  elimination  of 
unearned  increments  of  value,  althou"!!  it  is  open 
to  doubt  whether  any  system  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  adventitious  gains  due  either  to 
chance  or  to  shrewd  anticipation  of  economic 
reactions.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
employment  and  of  unemployment  must  show  that 
mere  alteration  in  the  system  or  in  the  amount  of 
the  taxation  of  land,  as  is  proposed  in  the  Single 
Tax  propaganda,  or  even  the  nationalization  of  the 
land,  would  not  necessarily  solve,  or  even  seriously 
influence,  so  complex  a  problem  as  that  of  un- 
employment. Even  in  an  agricultural  country,  not 
merely  is  access  to  land  requisite,  but  a  sufficient 
endowment  of  agricultural  capital  and  skill  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  landless  unemployed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  land  which  might  even 
be  freely  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  pheno- 
menon of  near  proximity  of  unemployed  men  and 
of  land  which  may  be  cultivated  rent-free  is  not 
unknown.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that, 
where  scarcity  of  land  really  exists,  peasants  who 
might  prefer  to  remain  cultivators  are  driven  into 
the  towns  because  they  have  insufficient  or  no  land. 
(This  condition  exists  undoubtedly  in  some  parts  of 
Russia.)  Whether  even  confiscatory  taxation  or 
immediate  nationalization  of  the  land  would  in  any 
country  necessarily  result  in  increased  cultivation, 
either  extensively  or  intensively,  is  at  least 
doubtful. 
See  also  artt.  Economics,  Socialism. 

LiTKRATURB.— The  subject  of  Employment  is  treoted  in  all 
systematic  treatises  on  Political  Economy.  The  emergence  of  a 
class  of  free  labourers  seeking  employment  may  be  studied,  tor 
Western  Europe,  in  the  following :  M.  Kowalewsky,  Vte  eko- 
nom.  Knlwicktlung  Europas  bis  zum  Heginn  der  kapitalut. 
WirUchaftsform  (tr.  from  the  Russian),  Berlin.  6  vols.,  1901  ft., 
and,  for  Russia,  V.  O.  Kluchevsky,  Uitt.  0/  «t««o  (tr.  O.  J. 
IIog.arth),  London,  1911,  vol.  i.,  Count  of  Russian  UuU>nt, 
vols.  i.2-iv.  (Russian),  Moscow,  1908-10. 

For  the  economics  of  employment,  see  J.  A.  Hobson,  Xvolu- 
lion  of  Modem  Capitalism:  A  Study  of  Machine  Produetum, 
Ix)ndon,  1894;  L.  Brentano,  The  Relation  of  Labor  to  the  Law 
of  To-day  (Eng.  tr.),  New  York  and  London,  1891 ;  E.  v.  Bohm- 
Bawerk,  CapiUU  and  Interest ;  A  Critical  Iliit.  of  Eamomicat 
Theory  (Eng.  tr.),  iKindon,  1890 ;  E.  v.  Philippovich,  Grund- 
ris>  der  polU.  Okonomie,  2  vols.,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1893  and 
1899  ;  J.  Conrad,  Handwi/rUrb.  d.  StaaUwiiaenaehaften,  Jena, 
1901  art.  '  Unternehmer  und  Unternehmergowinn,'  etc.,  vol. 
vii.2  pp.  338-361.  ^  „  .        ,  , 

For  wages,  see  A.  Marshall,  Elements  of  Econmniai  of  In- 
dustry, London,  1S92,  p.  287  tt.,  and  ITinciples  of  Ecurunnics,  do. 
1907  vol.  i.»p.  606  11.;  O.  V.  ZwiedineckSiidenhorst,  iMhn- 
IKiliiik  umi  Jjohntheme  mil  beeondtrer  BtrOcknehligung  det 
Minimallohnes,  Leipzig,  1900. 
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For  anemployment,  see  Brard  of  Trade — I^ahour  Department : 
Report  on  Agencies  and  Metho<l3  for  Dealing  with  the  Un- 
employed (Pari.  Paper  C— 7182),  London,  1893  (contains  Biblio- 
graphy of  Ijabour  Colonies) ;  continuation  of  above  [cd.  2304], 
London,  1904 ;  La  Disoccupazione,  Relazioni  e  discussioni  del 
10  Congresso  IntenmziojiaU  per  la  toUacontro  la  disoecitpazione 
t-S  Ottobre  1006,  Milan,  1906 ;  A.  Ag-nelli,  11  Prohlemaeconoinico 
delta  disoccupazione  operaia,  Milan,  1909 ;  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  1905  (5  Edw.  VII.  ch.  18);  Circulars,  etc.,  connected 
therewith,  London,  1905,  Orders,  nos.  48,077-79 ;  London  Un- 
employed Fund,  1904-5  ;  Report  of  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee, London,  1905 ;  Report  upon  the  Work  of  the  Central 
(Unemployed)  Body  for  London  (Unemployed  Workmen  Act, 
1905),  do.  1906 :  Report  of  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund, 
1905-C,  do.  1906 ;  J.  Bums,  speech  in  House  of  Commons  on 
vota  tor  Local  Gov.  Board,  19th  July  1906. 

For  arbitration  and  conciliation,  see  H.  Crompton,  Industrial 
Conciliation,  London,  1876 ;  L.  L.  F.  R.  Price,  Industrial 
Peace  :  its  Advantages,  Methods,  and  Dignities,  London,  1887  ; 
Beports  by  Board  of  Trade  of  Proceedings  under  the  Conciliation 
(Trade  Disputes)  Act,  1896  (69  &  60  Vict.  c.  30),  7th  Report, 
London,  1910 ;  and  Report  on  Collective  Agreements  between 
Employers  and  Workpeople  (ib.),  do.  1910. 

For  Labour  Exchanges  ;  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for 
Dealing  with  the  Unemployed  (»&.),  London,  1904  ;  Abstract  of 
Labour  Statistics  (ift.  annually)  ;  The  Labour  Laws  of  yew  Zea- 
land 2,  compiled  by  direction  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  1896 ;  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book  ;  and 
Dominion  of  Canatla,  The  Labour  Gazette  (issued  monthly). 

For  the  socialist  pointof  view,  see  esp.W.  Thompson,  .4n /n- 
quiry  into  the  Principles  of  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  London, 
1824,  and  Labour  Rewarded :  the  Claims  of  Labour  and  Capital 
Conciliated;  or.  How  to  secure  to  Labour  the  whole  Products  of  its 
Sxertions,  do.  1827  ;  K.  Marx,  Das  Kapilal ;  Kritik  der  polit. 
Okanomie',  Hamburg,  1909,  voL  i.  passim,  vol.  iii.,  1st  and  2nd 
pt.,  19042,  passim,  also  Theorien  iiber  den  Mehrwert,  vol.  ii.  1st 
pt.,  Stuttgart,  19102,  pp.  1_159,  and  vol.  ii.  2nd  pt.,  do.,  1906, 
pp.  233-319 ;  A.  Menger,  The  Right  to  the  Whole  Produce  of 
Labour,  London,  1899 ;  K.  VorlSnder,  Die  Neukantische  Bewe- 
gvng  im  Sozialismus,  Berlin,  1902.  J.  MAVOE. 

EMULATION.— See  Envy 

ENCRATITES  {'EyKpareh  [Iren.]  'EyKparrp-al 
[Clem.  Alex.],  'EyicpaTl{i)Tat  [Hippol.,  Epiph.]).-- 
Christlans  of  the  early  Church  who  made  absti- 
nence from  fle.sh,  wine,  marriage,  and  possessions 
their  rule  of  life.  From  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent,  they  'stood  midway  between  the  larger 
Christendom  and  the  Marcionite  Church  as  well 
aa  the  Gnostic  schools'  (Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dogma, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894-99,  ii.  43).  Without  hold- 
ing one  form  of  creed,  or  being  organized  as  a 
body,  tliey  practised  everywhere  the  same  kind  of 
asceticism.  Their  spirit  was  widely  ditlused.  Epi- 
phanins,  in  his  chapter,  (cotA  'EyKpaTirav  (Hcer.  47), 
names  seven  countries,  mostly  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
which  they  abounded  (tXtj^i/xowi).  Irenaens  (i.  28) 
gays  that  some  of  the  earliest  of  them  were  fol- 
lowers of  Satuminns  and  Marcion.  Eusebius  (HE 
iv.  28)  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  calling  Tatian, 
the  eminent  Apologist,  their  founder  (^s  irapeirrpox^! 
ipXIV*').  fi-nd  Epiphanius  (loc.  cit. ),  in  placing  the 
Encratites  after  the  Tatianites.  What  Tatian  did 
was  to  join  the  sect,  and  to  give  it  a  more  complete 
canon,  including  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whose 
teaching  other  leaders,  especially  Severus,  rejected. 
There  must  have  lieen  a  considerable  Encratite 
literature.  Several  writers,  both  for  and  against 
the  principles  of  the  sect,  are  now  little  more  than 
names. 

In  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  'Musanus  ...  is  said  to 
have  written  a  very  elegant  work  (eTria-TpeirTcKwraTor  \6yw), 
addressed  to  certain  brethren  who  hail  swerved  from  the  truth 
to  the  heresy  of  the  Encratites,  which  had  even  then  made  its 
appearance,  and  which  introduced  a  singular  and  pernicious 
error  into  the  world  '  (E\iseb.  HE  iv,  28).  Theodoret  (Uaer.  I'ab. 
L  21)  mentions  Apollinaris,  another  writer  of  the  same  period, 
who  wrote  against  the  Severi<an  Encratites.  Macarius  Magnes 
(iii.  43)  states  that  an  Encratite  leader,  Dositheus,  a  Cilician, 
wrote  a  defence  in  eight  Ixwks,  contending  that  'by  sexual 
intercourse  the  world  had  had  itfl  beginning,  and  by  continence 
would  receive  it«  end.'  Clement,  in  whose  Stromata  (bk.  iii.) 
Encratism  can  best  be  studied,  states  that  Julius  Cassianus, 
whom  he  calls  the  founder  of  the  Docetic  heresy,  wrote  Ilfpl 
^itparri'ac  t)  irrpi  evfoi/xi^^f,  and  quotes  three  Encratite  passages 
from  this  work  (iii.  13,  91,  02). 

The  influence  of  the  Encratites  may  be  ascribed 
to  three  causes.  (1)  Their  renunciation  of  the 
world  was  strikingly  complete.     They  had  the 


great  merit  of  being  logical.  Having  grasped  a 
principle,  they  applied  it  with  the  utmost  rigour 
and  vigour.  Tliey  rejected  the  prevalent  distinc- 
tion between  a  higher  and  a  lower,  though  suffi- 
cient, morality.  The  Church,  which  applauded 
their  counsel  of  perfection  in  the  few,  resolutely 
declared  war  against  their  principle  when  they 
sought  to  make  it  an  inflexible  law  for  all.  There- 
fore they  refused  to  follow  the  Church,  scorning 
the  weak  compromise  she  offered.  They  insisted 
that,  if  iyKpareia  was  right  at  all,  it  was  right  uni- 
versally.   To  be  a  Christian  was  to  be  an  Encratite. 

(2)  The  Encratites  pointed  to  the  example  of 
our  Lord.  They  made  the  '  evangelic '  life  their 
standard,  urging  that  the  Christian  system  of 
morals  must  be  founded  on  the  actions  of  Christ, 
and  take  its  laws  from  Him.  The  life  of  celibacy 
and  the  renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods,  after 
His  pattern,  was  the  essential  mark  of  Christian 
perfection.  Tatian  wrote  a  book,  Ilepl  toC  icorA 
rbv  Xarfipa.  KarapTia-fioS  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  12), 
in  which  he  showed  that  the  Christian  ideal  can 
be  attained  only  by  the  imitation  of  Christ,  and 
rallied  the  Church  to  the  duty  of  walking  in  His 
steps.  The  writer  forgot,  as  Clement  wisely  ob- 
serves, that  Christ  was  '  not  a  common  man '  (oiSi 
&vdpojtros  ?iv  Kotv6s). 

'  He  was  deficient  in  a  right  understanding  of  the  life  of 
Christ  in  its  completeness,  and  in  its  relation  to  His  mission  as 
the  redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  author  of  a  new  creation  of 
Divine  life,  which,  in  the  further  course  of  its  development 
from  Him,  was  designed  to  embrace  and  pervade  all  human 
relations'  (Neander,  Church  Hist.,  ed.  London,  1884,  ii.  127). 

Tatian  wrongly  regarded  Paul  as  teaching  ( 1  Co  7') 
that  marriage  and  unchastity  are  one  and  tlie  same 
thing— both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.  '  With 
Marcion  and  Saturninus  he  asserted  that  wedlock 
was  only  corruption  and  fornication'  {<pOopav  xal 
TTopvelan  [Eus.  BE  iv.  29]).  In  forming  his  opinions, 
it  is  probable  that  he  made  use  not  only  of  the 
canonical  Gospels,  but  of  apocryphal  histories,  in 
which  the  delineation  of  the  Person  of  Christ  had 
been  modified  under  the  influence  of  theosophical 
and  ascetic  principles.  Epiphanius  states  that  the 
Encratites  used  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  and 
Thomas  ;  and  the  fragments  of  Cassianus  found  in 
Clement  seem  to  reflect  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians. 

(3)  Encratism  generally  based  itself  on  the  same 
prevalent  doctrine  of  God  and  the  world  as  Gnos- 
ticism. Some  Encratites,  indeed,  professed  to  be 
orthodox.  Those  whom  Hippoly  tus  describes  (Phil. 
viii.  20)  are  admitted  by  him  to  have  been  sound  in 
their  teaching  regarding  God  and  Christ,  differing 
from  the  Church  only  in  their  manner  of  life.  But 
most  Encratites  were  philosopliical  dualists.  Taking 
the  gloomy  view  that  matter  is  essentially  evil,  ana 
the  body  the  cause  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  sin, 
they  denied  the  identity  of  the  supreme  God  with 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  Tatian  learned  a  kind 
of  dualism  from  his  master,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
afterwards  developed  it  into  the  ordinary  full- 
blown Gnostic  doctrine  of  /Eons  (Euseb.  loc.  cit.). 
He  then  felt  logically  bound  to  connect  himself  with 
the  Encratites,  seeing  no  way  of  redemption  except 
the  subjugation  of  all  the  natural  impulses  and 
appetites.  Tertullian  would  have  become  an  En- 
cratite, if  this  mode  of  life  had  not  been  associated 
with  heresy  (H,amack,  Hist.  ii.  103).  A  form  of 
this  morbid  error  is  already  comliated  in  1  Ti 
43-6_  When  men  were  '  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,'  the  healthy- 
minded  writer  of  the  Epistle  refuted  them  by  deny- 
ing the  first  principle  of  Gnosticism  and  Encratism. 
God  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  none  of  His 
work  is  to  be  despised.  '  Every  creature  of  God  is 
good,  and  nothing  is  to  be  rejected,  if  it  be  received 
with  thanksgiving  :  for  it  is  sanctified  through  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer '  (4*- »).     Christianity  is 
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not  the  eradication  but  the  consecration  of  nature. 
In  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  every  Christian 
must,  of  course,  l>e  iyKpar-^t  (useti  only  once  in  NT, 
viz.  Tit  1').  Paul  reasoned  of  iyKpiTtux,  till  the 
Konian  governor  trembled  (Ac  24^) ;  he  names  it 
as  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  S'^) ;  and 
another  writer  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  graces 
which  are  to  be  added  to  faith  (2  P  1%  But  true 
self-control  (iyKpi-TcM  iavrov  [Plato,  Hep.  390  B], 
i-YKpiTcia  TiSovdr  Kal  {riSviuiia>  [ii.  430  E])  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  an  otherworldliness  which  shirks  life's 
duties,  and  shuns  its  pleasures  as  temptations  of 
the  devil.  This  '  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue '  is 
far  from  according  with  tlie  mind  of  Christ,  who 
wished  His  followers  to  be  the  leaven  of  society, 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world  (Mt  S""- ). 
Sozomen  (v.  11)  mentions  the  Encratites  as  a  sect 
existing  in  Galatia  in  the  time  of  Julian,  when 
Busiris,  one  of  their  number,  suffered.  One  of  the 
laws  of  the  Tlieodosian  Code  (A.D.  381)  was  directed 
against  the  Manichoeans,  who  sheltered  themselves 
nnder  the  name  of  Encratites.  But '  the  Encratite 
controversy  was,  on  the  one  hand,  swallowed  up  by 
the  Gnostic,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  replaced  by 
the  Montanistic '  (Hamack,  Hist.  i.  238). 

LiTKRATURE. — In  addition  to  books  already  named,  eeo  A. 
HUgenfeid,  Ketzerijesch.  des  Urchristentuins,  Leipzig,  1884, 
esp.  p.  543  flf. ;  cf ,  also  art.  '  Encratilee,'  in  Smith- Wace,  DCIi ; 
and  Kriiger,  *  Enkratiten,'  in  PRE\ 

James  Strahan. 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  THEOLOGY.— See 
Theology. 

ENCYCLOPAEDISTS.—!.  Rise  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedic movement. — It  may  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  appearance  of  Hume  s  Treatise  of  Hunutn 
Nature  (1739-40)  was  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
school  of  thought.  Locke  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas ;  he  told 
us  that  we  owe  our  conception  of  substance  to  the 
long-continued  habit  of  seeing  certain  modes  in 
association  one  with  the  other ;  or — to  put  it  in  a 
word — Locke  denied  the  existence  of  innate  ideas, 
and  declared  that  all  our  knowledge  springs  from 
experience.  But  Hume  asked  the  question.  How 
do  we  know  that  two  things  stand  to  one  another 
in  the  relation  of  causality  ?  Because  we  usually 
see  one  thing  follow  another  thing,  we  simply  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  so  follow.  Self 
is  merely  a  complex  of  swiftly  succeeding  ideas, 
nnder  which  we  imagine  an  illusory  soul  or  self  to 
exist.  Soul,  this  complex  of  ideas,  must  hence 
cease  when  the  ideas  cease,  and  when  bodily  move- 
ment comes  to  an  end.  Thus  it  was  that  Hume's 
scepticism  naturally  followed  Locke's  empiricism 
in  the  order  of  thought,  and  all  our  knowledge 
was  reduced  to  perception  of  sense,  leaving  us 
with  sensation  alone  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
determination  of  universality  and  necessity.  The 
point  of  view  arrived  at  had  a  close  affinity  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  18th  cent,  in  France.  Of  the 
school  of  thought  knoAvn  as  the  Illumination,  or  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  (see  ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT), the  Encyclopaedists  form  a  noteworthy  part, 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  its  spirit  in  its  most 
characteristic  form.  In  France  this  attitude  of 
mind  was  unaccompanied  by  the  pietistic  tend- 
ency, wherein  inward  spiritual  experiences  were 
given  a  value  as  distinguiished  from  the  literal 
teaching  of  authority.  This  tendency  was  a  feature 
in  the  movement  towards  intellectual  liberation  in 
the  Auflddrung  in  Germany,  even  while  it  seemed 
to  be  in  opposition  to  its  conclusions.  The  En- 
lightenment of  the  Understanding  there  concluded 
its  period  of  clear  intellectual  conceptions,  by  means 
of  reason  alone,  by  giving  place  to  a  period  of  senti- 
mentality. In  France,  as  we  shall  see,  this  con- 
centration on  the  value  of  feeling,  as  advocated  by 


Kou.sseau,  ended  in  momentous  results  on  the  prac- 
tical side  of  politics  ;  while  in  Germany,  where  the 
<all  for  action  was  not  in  the  same  way  demanded,  it 
found  vent  in  intellectual  and  icsthetic  interests, 
in  the  period  of  Hturm  urul  Drang,  and  in  Homan- 
ticism  in  literature. 

It  was  in  France,  however,  that  the  empirical  or 
Lockian  school  of  thought  was  carried  to  its  ulti- 
mate and  logical  consequence  of  sensualism  and 
materialism.  EmpiricLsm  developed  in  France  as 
it  never  did  in  England,  despite  its  being  derived 
so  largely  from  the  writings  of  Englishmen.  The 
French  relentlessly  faced  the  practical  consequences 
of  the  speculative  position  which  they  adopted  with 
the  clearness  and  logic  characteristic  of  their  race  ; 
and  this  resulted  m  a  thoroughly  materialistic 
conception  of  the  system  of  the  world,  and  in  an 
egoistic  morality. 

But  the  growth  of  the  speculative  and  sceptical 
attitude  of  mind  that  took  the  place  of  the 
idealism  which  had  proceeded  from  Cartesianism 
gives  us  but  one  aspect  from  which  the  rise  of  the 
new  school  of  the  '  Illumination '  can  be  explained. 
Along  with  the  speculative  side,  there  were  two 
other  influencas  at  work  wliich  had  as  great  an 
effect  on  contemporary  thought  as  that  which  was 
purely  intellectual,  and  which  was  complementary 
to  it.  'The  first  was  the  rise  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
which,  though  it  may  have  begun  in  France  with 
Descartes,  was  developed  in  a  remarkable  way  by 
Isaac  Newton.  Newton  made  men  realize  that 
the  '  physical  laws  which  hold  good  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  are  valid  throughout  the  Universe.' 
The  mechanical  conception  of  Nature  formulated 
by  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Descartes  became,  through 
Newton,  intelligible  to  all.  Men  were  shown  how 
the  machine  works,  while  it  was  also  demonstrated 
to  them  how  it  is  held  together  by  means  of  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Newton's  philosophy,  on  its 
speculative  side,  did  not  have  much  influence  on 
contemporary  thought,  but  practically  his  teaching 
and  method  had  an  effect  which  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  He  popularized  the  so-called  scien- 
tific view  of  Nature  and  made  it  intelligible,  and 
this  scientific  outlook  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
world  around  of  immense  interest  and  importance 
in  every  one  of  its  aspects,  and  presented  infinite 
possibilities  for  those  who  were  prepared  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  have  unveiled  to  them  the  things 
that  had  hitherto  seemed  hidden  or  mysterious. 
It  also  held  up  before  them  the  hope  of  attaining 
the  happiness  sought  by  all,  through  knowledge  of 
a  kino  that  was  free  to  every  seeker  after  truth. 
It  was  Voltaire,  in  his  Leitres  sur  les  Anglais,  who 
introduced  his  countrymen  at  large  to  this  new 
way  of  looking  at  the  world  ;  it  was  he  who  con- 
trasted the  old  learning  and  the  old  religion  with 
the  new ;  it  was  he  who  popularized  tlie  views 
which  he  had  adopted,  applying  scientific  methods 
to  supernatural  and  superstitious  beliefs.  The  light 
of  day  was  to  shine  out  unobscured  by  the  accre- 
tions of  the  ages.  Voltaire  expounded  Newton's 
theory  of  Physics,  and  wrote  a  Dictionnaire  philo- 
sophique  portatif  (1104),  which  set  forth  his  views 
on  these  and  similar  subjects  from  the  standpoint 
(tliough  officially  contradicted  on  occasion)  of  a 
sceptic  in  religion  and  a  materialist  in  philosonhy. 
The  visits  of  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  to  England 
had  great  results,  for  they  brought  home  with  them 
new  ideas  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  the  relations 
of  man  to  man. 

But  there  was  still  another  cause  in  operation 
which  made  for  the  new  empirical  point  of  view. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  social  and  political 
condition  of  France  at  the  time.  A  dissolute  court 
and  a  despotic  government,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  Church  both  liypocritical  and  tyrannical,  on  the 
other,  had,  each  in  ita  respective  sphere,  alienated 
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not  only  the  poor  and  sufl'ering,  but  all  thinking 
men,  such  as  were  the  philosojAcs  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  impulse  on  their  part  was  to  resist  the 
tyranny  and  corruption  that  everywhere  aliouuded. 
When  they  applied  their  clear  reasoning  powers  to 
the  corrupt  order  of  things  that  obtained  at  the 
time,  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  result.  The 
unjustifiable  condition  of  matters  then  existing 
was  to  them  the  order  of  things  established  by 
authority,  and,  if  they  were  to  vindicate  for  rational 
mankind  the  possession  of  its  reason,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  show  forth  the  irrationality  of  a 
state  of  affairs  whose  existence  was  a  disgrace  to 
a  nation,  and  revolting  to  every  intellectual  prin- 
ciple and  moral  feeling.  The  philosophes  did  their 
part  effectually,  and  possibly  prepared  the  way 
for  the  nation  to  do  the  rest  in  a  manner  as  yet 
undreamed  of. 

2.  The  Encyclopaedic  spirit. — Thus  had  the  way 
been  paved,  and  men  had  now  reached  a  frame  of 
mind  in  which  they  were  ready  to  accept  the  scien- 
tific and  sceptical  doctrines  as  expounded  by  the 
new  philosophers.  It  had  at  last  come  home  to 
them  what  was  the  significance  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  recognized  that  law  governs  every- 
thing, and  consequently  that  a  knowledge  of  tliis 
law  IS  what  is  most  desirable  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  ;  and  they  apprehended  the  notion  in  the 
somewhat,  abstract  fa.shion  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented, for  it  was  undoubtedly  presented  in  a  way 
which  fell  far  short  of  being  completely  true.  The 
'  law '  which  wa.s  well-nigh  exalted  to  the  place  of 
the  Deity  of  former  days,  arbitrary  enough  though 
that  Deity  might  have  seemed,  was  regarded  too 
much  as  a  power  working  outside  of  us,  and  inde- 
pendently of  any  ideal  or  developing  force  which 
might  guide  its  operations  and  bring  with  it  a 
unifying  influence.  The  way  was  perliaps  made 
too  plain  and  clear  to  be  accepted  as  the  way  of 
Truth,  so  evasive  to  those  who  search  after  it  as 
an  end.  The  mysteries  remained  mysteries  even 
after  the  artificial  wrappings  were  removed,  and 
the  very  su[)erstitions  were  found  to  conceal  cer- 
tain aspects  of  truth,  in  addition  to  the  falsehood 
that  could  not  be  overlooked.  Nevertheless,  the 
wrappings  had  to  be  removed,  and  it  was  rightly 
thought  that  an  organized  systeraatization  of  all 
known  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences  would 
help  in  bringing  about  this  end  in  the  most  eirectual 
and  practical  way  possible.  Goethe  says  in  his 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit :  '  If  we  heard  the  ency- 
clopaidists  mentioned,  or  opened  a  volume  of  their 
monstrous  work,  we  felt  as  if  we  were  going  between 
the  innumerable  moving  spools  or  looms  in  a  great 
factory.'  But,  though  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  his  coat  was  made  at  length  dis- 
gusted Goethe  with  the  coat  itself,  that  knowledge 
had  to  be  acquired  along  with  the  rest  of  the  scien- 
tific and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  day. 

3.  The  Encyclopaedia. — What,  then,  was  this 
work  which  gave  a  name  to  a  whole  group  of 
thinkers  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century — that 
time  of  which  d'Alembert  remarked  that  '  the 
middle  of  the  century  was  apparently  destined  to 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind 
by  the  revolution  in  ideas  which  appeared  to  pre- 

gire  for  this  event'?  The  first  volume  of  tlie 
ncyclopiedia  appeared  in  1751,  and  at  this  time 
the  philosnphes  who  ttwk  part  in  it  were  consider- 
able in  number.  They  were  also,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  all  of  one  mind  :  there  were  among  them 
atheists  and  deists,  and  the  personal  jealousies 
and  antipathies  that  exLsted  among  them  were 
not  small.  But  a  .splendid  optimism  carried  them 
along  in  their  gieat  work — an  optimism  which 
meant  belief  in  the  l)est  elements  of  humanity,  in 
natural  goodness  instead  of  natural  depravity,  and 
in  the  possibility  of  human  perfection  under  suit 


able  conditions.  Helvetius  exjjressed  their  point 
of  view  wlien  he  said  :  '  The  good  law-giver  makes 
the  good  citizen.' 

The  task  of  producing  a  complete  exposition  of 
all  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day  was,  indeed, 
a  difficult  one ;  it  was  one  that  occupied  twenty 
years,  and  it  comprehended,  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  work,  seventeen  volumes  of  text,  eleven 
volumes  of  plates,  four  volumes  of  supplement, 
and  two  volumes  of  index,  while  a  further  sup- 
plement of  five  volumes  appeared  in  1776.  There 
had,  of  course,  been  many  encyclopaedias  of  various 
sorts  before  this  time  ;  the  most  ancient  extant  is 
usually  stated  to  be  Pliny's  Natural  History,  in 
thirty-seven  books.  In  1727,  Ephraim  Chambers, 
a  Quaker  bom  in  Kendal,  published  his  Cyclo- 
pwdia :  or  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  two  volumes;  and  this,  which  resem- 
bled a  Dictionary  more  tlian  what  we  understand 
by  a  Cyclopcedia,  ran  through  many  editions.  The 
famous  French  Encyclopidie  really  originated  in 
a  French  translation  of  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia, 
begun  in  1743  and  completed  in  1745  by  John 
Mills,  an  Englishman  .settled  in  France,  assisted 
by  Gottfried  Sellius,  a  native  of  Dantzig.  This 
work  was  termed  the  Encyclopidie  ou  dictionnaire 
universel  des  arts  et  des  sciences — a  work  in  four 
volumes  of  text  and  one  of  plates.  Owing  to  the 
unscrupulous  action  of  his  publisher,  Mills  was 
despoiled  of  the  work  he  had  carried  out,  and  he 
returned  to  England.  Jean  Paul  de  Gua  de  Malves, 
an  abb6,  was  then  engaged  as  editor,  and,  in  order 
to  revise  tlie  work  in  a  tliorough  fashion,  he  called 
in  certain  learned  men  as  assistants,  amongst  whom 
were  Condillac,  Diderot,  and  d'Alembert.  Disputes 
followed  with  the  publishers,  and  de  Gua  resigned 
the  editorship.  Consequently,  in  1745,  the  editor- 
ship was  offered  to  Diderot,  who  had  edited  the 
Dictionnaire  universel  de  ■midecine,  and,  curiously 
enough,  had  also  issued  a  translation  of  an  English 
work.  Diderot  (1713-1784)  had  much  larger  views 
of  what  the  compass  of  the  work  should  be  than 
that  first  contemplated  bv  the  publishers,  le  Breton 
and  his  associates,  for  he  aimed  at  making  it  a 
complete  compendium  of  the  whole  of  human  know- 
ledge, while  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  be  the  mani- 
festo of  a  great  philosophic  party.  D'Alembert 
(1717-1783)  was  associated  with  Diderot  in  this 
undertaking,  and  to  him  the  portion  relative  to 
Mathematics  was  more  especially  assigned. 

Of  other  writers  there  were  twenty-one,  each  of 
whom  received  the  original  article  on  his  subject 
in  Mills'  translation  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  his 
work.  But  these  articles  were  found  to  be  useless 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  work  was  done  in  most 
cases  independently.  D'Alembert  wrote  the  Dis- 
cours  prihminaire  to  the  book,  explaining  therein 
the  origin  and  succession  of  the  different  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  and  classifying,  after  the 
Baconian  method,  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
according  as  tliey  depended  on  memory,  reason, 
or  imagination — the  three  principal  human  facul- 
ties. This  Preface  was  much  admired  at  the  time 
as  a  great  effort  after  system,  and  it  was  delivered 
before  the  Academy  on  the  author's  reception, 
which  was  itself  regarded  as  a  triumph.  Diderot 
undertook  most  of  the  articles  on  the  Arts  and 
Trades,  to  which  he  gave  a  large  place  in  the  Ency- 
clopsedia,  revising  what  he  did  not  absolutely 
write ;  indeed,  tliLs  portion  of  the  work  was  per- 
haps the  most  original  of  the  whole.  He  was 
assisted  by  the  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt,  a  modest 
writer,  who  rejoiced  in  the  drudgery  entailed  in 
such  an  undertaking,  and  himself  wrote  nearly 
half  the  Encyclopa-dia;  many  specialists  were  also 
brought  in,  such  as  Daubenton  for  Natural  History, 
Barthfezand  Tronchin  for  Medicine,  du  Marsais  and 
Beauz6e  for  Grammar,  Marmontel  for  Literature, 
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and  Rousseau  for  Music.  But  all  the  contemporary 
granda  esprits  of  the  time  were  called  upon  to  assist 
In  some  way  or  other— Voltaire,  Euler,  Morellet, 
Montesquieu,  d'Anville,  d'llolbaeh,  Quesnai,  and 
Tnrgot,  the  lea<ler  of  the  new  school  of  economists 
whose  teaching  was  first  proclaimed  in  the  Ency- 
clopiedia.  In  tlie  supplementary  volumes,  Haller, 
the  great  physiologist,  took  part,  and  Condorcet, 
whose  fate  was  to  be  so  tragic  in  the  days  of  the 
Terror.  History  and  Biography  were  excluded 
except  when  they  came  in  incidentally,  and,  the 
object  of  the  book  being  frankly  utilitarian,  know- 
ledge was  held  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  only  if  it 
led  to  some  useful  invention  or  discovery. 

The  prospectus  describing  the  work  as  one  which 
would  form  8  volumes,  with  at  least  600  plates, 
appeared  in  November  1750,  but  before  that  time 
Diderot  had  had  much  trouble  with  his  pledged 
contributors,  who  were  mostly  in  arrears  with 
their  articles.  To  make  his  difhculties  greater,  he 
himself  was  imprisoned  at  Vincennes  on  29th  July 
1749  for  28  days,  and  then  kept  for  three  months 
and  ten  days  a  prisoner  on  parole  at  the  castle,  on 
account  of  his  book  entitled  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles. 
This,  however,  did  not  stop  the  printing,  though, 
of  course,  it  caused  delay. 

The  clerical  party  was  not  long  in  realizing  the 
-'  ers  that  threatened  it  through  a  work  which 
led  the  negation  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
and  gave  a  new  outlook  on  the  world.  It 
fi  that  a  powerful  influence  was  coming  into 
being  with  the  view  of  attacking  its  preserves,  and 
the  Jesuits  especially  were  jealous  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  not  been  consulted  regarding  the  articles 
on  Theology  or  Religion.  They  were  not  ap- 
peased by  the  fact  that  Diderot  and  d'Alembert 
themselves  signed  articles  most  orthodox  in  charac- 
ter. The  more  cautious  amongst  the  Encyclo- 
ptedists  likewise  became  alarmed  as  time  went  on. 
Montesquieu  declined  the  articles  '  Democracy ' 
and  '  Despotism ' ;  Buflbn,  though  he  wrote  on 
'  Nature '  in  1765,  did  not  love  the  Encyelopa>dists ; 
Voltaire,  Duclos,  Rousseau,  and  Turcot  gradually 
separated  themselves  from  the  atheistical  party, 
though  they  had  been  identified  with  the  new 
movement  at  the  beginning.  The  first  volume  of 
the  Encycloptedia  appeared  in  1751,  and  the  second 
in  January  1752.  Jansenists  vied  with  Jesuits  in 
attacking  it.  The  Abbi  de  Prades,  one  of  the 
collaborators,  was  the  first  to  suffer.  He  had  sus- 
tained a  thesis  in  which  he  was  supposed  to 
criticize,  miracles,  comparing  certain  of  them  with 
the  cures  of  .lEsculapius.  Diderot  was  suspected 
of  being  its  true  author.  It  was  found  to  be 
inaterialistic  and  atheistic  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  Abbi  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  without 
a  hearing,  by  82  votes  against  54.  He  was  degraded, 
and  fled  to  Germany  to  escape  further  punishment. 
Diderot  wrote  an  'Apology'  in  his  favour — a 
moderate  and  well-argued  document — but  the  two 
volumes  of  the  Encyclopiedia  that  had  so  far  ap- 
peared were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  by  a  decree 
of  the  King's  Council  on  7th  Feb.  1752. 
_  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  eflect  was  to  adver- 
tise the  work.  Indeed,  the  freethinkers  were 
evidently  gaining  ground.  Jansenist  and  Jesuit 
were  alike  i-eproaclied  for  the  intestine  rivalries 
which  made  the  Clmrch  and  its  ceremonies  fall 
into  contempt.  The  Government  did  not  long 
maintain  its  rigorous  attitude,  and  tried  to  support 
first  one  side,  then  the  other.  But  the  incom- 
petence of  the  Church  favoured  the  growth  of  the 
liberal  spirit.  Malesherbos,  Director-General  of 
the  Librairie,  almost  ojjenly  favoured  the  philo- 
sophers, and  it  was  reluctantly  that  he  was  forced 
to  issue  the  decree  of  1752.  TMiis  decree,  however, 
contained  no  prohibition  of  the  continued  publica- 
tion of  the  Encyclopiedia,  or  of  carrying  on  an 


active  propaganda  by  means  of  brochiires  warmly 
accepted  by  the  public,  who  delighted  in  finding 
the  Episcopal  mandates  denounced.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Encyclopa-dia  itsself  was  regularly 
continued  from  1753  (when  vol.  iii.  appeared)  until 
vol.  vii.  was  reached  in  1757.  In  the  meantime 
Diderot  had  a  remarkable  triumph.  Just  after  the 
decree  he  was  compelled  to  handover  his  papers  to 
the  Jesuit  cabal,  who  thought  they  could  them- 
selves have  carried  on  the  work.  In  this  they  soon 
found  themselves  mistaken,  and  the  Government 
was  forced  to  make  application  in  May  1752  to 
Diderot  to  continue  the  work  which  his  genius  was 
alone  able  to  accomplish. 

With  the  publication  of  the  seventh  volume  the 
ferment  was  renewed,  and  storms  arose  which 
brought  the  whole  agitation  to  a  crisis.  The 
popularity  of  the  book  was  extending.  The  sub- 
scribers had  increased  from  barely  two  thousand 
for  the  first  volume  to  double  that  number  for 
the  seventh,  and  the  indignation  of  the  clerical 
party  grew  in  proportion.  Diderot,  d'Alembert, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Buflbn  were  all  supposed 
to  be  united  in  the  desire  to  form  a  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  existing  society.  D'Alembert, 
after  being  the  guest  of  Voltaire  at  Ferney  and 
visiting  Geneva,  wrote  an  article  in  which  he 
praised  the  Genevan  ministers  for  the  purity 
of  their  lives  and  supposed  heterodoxy  of  their 
opinions,  in  a  way  which  was  held  to  reflect 
on  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists.  Thus  a  flood  of 
passion  was  let  loose,  which  was,  if  possible,  in- 
creased by  the  publication  by  Helvetius  of  his 
book  De  I'Esprit  in  1758.  Helvetius,  a  generous 
protector  of  the  philosophes,  set  forth,  in  four 
dissertations,  opinions  often  stated  in  his  hearing, 
and  his  book  was  published  under  royal  privilege. 
The  Sorbonne  condemned  it ;  it  was  regarded  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  was  said  to 
be  scandalous  and  licentious.  Helvetius  finally 
retracted  his  statements  and  left  the  country,  ana 
the  philosophes  themselves  felt  that  harm  had  been 
done  to  their  cause  by  the  book.  The  Council  of 
State  suppressed  the  privilege  conceded  to  the 
Encyclopa;dia  in  1746,  prohibited  the  sale  of  the 
seven  volumes  already  printed,  and  on  8th  March 
1759  disallowed  the  publication  of  any  further 
volumes.  This  was  after  a  commission  of  theo- 
logians and  lawyers  had  been  appointed  by  the 
court  to  examine  the  work,  but  before  they  had 
reported.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  Government 
did  not  wish  actually  to  destroy  the  movement,  but 
merely  to  adopt  such  a  (wlicy  of  encouragement  or 
repression  as  was  most  convenient  to  the  politics  of 
the  time,  or  possibly  such  as  the  caprices  of  a  royal 
mistress  might  dictate.  An  enormous  amount  of 
money  was  involved  in  the  concern,  which  was  an 
additional  complication.  The  4000  subscribers  had 
paid  in  advance  their  subscriptions  of  114  livres 
apiece.  Diderot  had  prepared  3000  plates,  for 
which,  by  an  absurd  anomaly,  a  privilege  was 
given,  as  though  they  could  be  of  value  without 
the  text.  The  printing,  however,  went  on  as 
before,  50  compositors  being  constantly  engaged 
upon  the  work. 

It  was  in  1758  that  Bons.seau  severed  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Encyclopaedists  by  his  celebrated 
letter  to  d'Alembert  on  'Stage  Plays,' in  reply  to 
the  latter's  article  on  '  Geneva,'  wherein  he  bad 
assailed  the  doctrine  that  the  theatre  is  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil.  But  this  was,  of  course,  only 
the  reason  assigned  for  what  implied  a  real  break 
between  the  emotional  school  and  that  of  pure 
reason.  The  beginning  had  been  reached  of  that 
reign  of  sentimental  ism  which,  while  maintaining 
the  cult  of  the  primitive  man  as  against  the  pro- 
duct of  civilization  and  reason,  introduced  the 
theory  of  government  by  means  of  the  sovereign 
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'  general  will,'  which  was  soon  to  be  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme consequences  with  such  momentous  results. 

Rousseau's  secession  was,  indeed,  a  severe  hlow 
to  Diderot,  who  had  struggled  so  bravely  against 
continual  difficulties  and  adversity.  But  a  harder 
blow  still  was  to  follow.  D'Alembert,  his  fellow- 
worker,  exhausted  by  continuous  persecution,  at 
last  declared  his  intention  of  resigning  his  task, 
and  advised  Diderot  to  do  the  same.  '  I  am  worn 
out,'  he  says,  '  with  the  affronts  and  vexations  of 
every  kind  that  this  work  draws  down  upon  us.' 
Even  Voltaire  was  persuaded  that  d'Alembert  was 
right,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  pressed  his  views 
on  Diderot.  The  latter  felt  that  to  abandon  a 
work  so  begun  would  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
his  opponents  and  to  show  a  pusillanimous  and 
feeble  spirit.  Weary  as  he  was  of  insults  from  the 
enemies  of  reason,  he  resolved  to  '  go  back  to  the 
Encyclopajdia.' 

It  was  seven  years  more  before  the  enormous 
task  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  this  consummation 
was  made  possible  only  by  the  protection  of  Mme 
de  Pompadour,  de  Choiseul,  and  Malesherbes. 
And  it  was  to  Diderot  himself  that  the  labour  of 
carrying  it  to  a  conclusion  fell.  Not  only  had  he 
to  write  articles  on  every  sort  of  subject,  to  edit 
the  articles,  and  to  make  explanations  of  the 
engravings  as  well  as  supervise  their  production, 
but  he  had  to  do  all  this  in  constant  fear  of  inter- 
ruption by  the  police.  And  in  the  end  the  pro- 
duction of  this  immense  enterprise,  which  enriched 
three  or  four  publishers,  left  him  who  had  done  so 
much  for  it  a  poor  man.  He  himself  asks  if  it  is 
not  strange  that  this  is  so,  but  characteristically 
adds  that,  after  all,  he  is  '  too  happy  to  have  lived.' 
And  undoubtedly  his  reputation  spread  throughout 
civilized  Europe,  along  with  that  of  his  stupendous 
work.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  it  that  one  of 
the  hardest  trials  of  the  many  that  he  had  suffered 
had  to  be  endured.  After  the  delay  of  1759,  le 
Breton  was  entrusted  with  the  printing  of  the  ten 
remaining  volumes  in  a  single  issue.  Instead  of 
carrying  out  his  orders,  he  altered  the  articles  in 
such  a  way  as  to  delete  every  reference  or  state- 
ment that  might  be  provocative  to  the  Government, 
and  con.sequently  he  mutilated  the  whole  so  that  it 
was  deprived  of  all  that  was  most  valuable  in  it. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  original  manuscripts 
were  put  into  the  fire.  Diderot's  wratli  and  in- 
dignation knew  no  bounds,  and  for  weeks  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Yet,  though  his  first  impulse 
was  to  give  up  his  task,  he  resolutely  persevered  in 
it,  and  in  1765  the  last  ten  volumes  of  letterpress 
were  issued,  though  the  eleven  volumes  of  plates 
were  not  completed  till  1772.  The  general  assembly 
of  the  clergy  on  20th  June  1765  condemned  the 
book.  This  sentence  was  quashed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment from  hatred  to  the  clergy,  but  all  who  owned 
the  Encyclopjedia  were  called  on  to  deliver  it  to 
the  police,  by  whom,  however,  it  was  eventually  re- 
turned after  some  small  alterations  had  been  made. 

4.  The  contributors  to  the  Encyclopaedia. — As 
regards  those  who  took  part  in  this  great  work, 
we  must  always  place  Diderot  at  the  head.  He 
was  tlie  man  amongst  the  rest  who  thought  out 
not  only  his  plan  of  operation,  but  the  scientific 
method  of  which  the  book  was  the  exponent.  He 
was,  indeed,  the  great  Encyclopcedist,  he  of  whom 
Goethe  says  that  '  whoever  holds  him  or  his  doings 
cheaply  is  a  Philistine,'  for  it  would  be  to  show  a 
truly  limited  understanding  not  to  appreciate  at 
its  just  value  the  great  idea  which  Diderot  tried  to 
expound — tliat  we  must  rise  not  only  above  the 
artiiicialities  of  the  stately  classic  school  of  litera- 
ture associated  with  the  great  French  dramatists 
of  the  previous  century,  but  also  above  the  arti- 
ficialities of  an  arbitrary  standard  of  orthodoxy  in 
religion  and  an  untenable  theory  of  government. 
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'  Enlightenment  of  the  understanding '  meant, 
above  all,  the  clear  vision  that  penetrated  through 
these  mists  and  condemned  all  that  could  not  be 
distinctly  comprehended  as  unworthy  of  further 
notice.  It  was  Diderot,  with  his  very  manifest 
faults  of  life  and  modes  of  expression,  wlio  brought 
unity  into  a  i)Ian  in  which  many  men  of  very 
difl'erent  outlook  took  part.  His  articles  fill  4132 
pages,  and  number  1139  ;  the  greater  number  of 
them  appear  in  the  last  ten  volumes  of  the  Encyclo- 
psedia.  His  special  department  in  the  work  was 
supposed  to  be  Philosophy  and  the  Arts  and 
Trades,  but  he  undertook  articles  on  a  miscel- 
laneous number  of  subjects  besides.  The  minutest 
care  was  expended  by  him  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  plates,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  chief  depart- 
ments of  industry  these  would  serve  for  practical 
specifications  and  working  drawings.  Diderot 
himself  visited  the  workshops,  examined  the  ma- 
chines, had  them  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together 
again,  and  even  learned  to  work  them.  In  the 
Encyclopiedia  attention  was,  of  course,  specially 
concentrated  on  the  physical  sciences  and  the 
practical  arts.  Things  which  can  be  seen  and 
handled,  ideas  which  do  not  indicate  mere  verbal 
distinctions,  as  with  the  schoolmen,  or  whose  essence 
is  found  in  form  rather  than  in  matter,  as  in  some 
of  the  great  writers  of  the  age  just  preceding, 
are  the  subjects  which  most  attracted  the  famous 
Encyclopaedist. 

D'Alembert  (Jean  le  Bond),  1717-1783,  Diderot's 
fellow-editor,  wrote  mainly  on  scientific  subjects  ; 
and  his  works  on  Mechanics  and  on  Natural  Science 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  amongst  tlie  savants 
of  his  time.  Moreover,  though  to  us  he  may 
seem  heavy  and  dry  in  liis  style,  he  was  said  to 
have  the  gift  of  making  interesting  all  that  he 
wrote  or  said.  In  any  case  he  obtained  great 
popularity  in  the  salons  of  the  day,  more  especi- 
ally in  that  of  Mile  de  Lespinasse.  But  intoler- 
ance was  liLs  bane,  and  the  anti-religious  bent  of 
his  mind  became  a  real  passion  within  him.  His 
loss,  however,  when  he  retired,  disgusted  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  work,  was  a  very  serious  one. 

Of  the  other  writers  besides  Diderot  and  d'Alem- 
bert, Voltaire  comes  first  to  our  mind ;  he  was 
incessant  in  his  industry  and  ready  to  accept  any 
article  submitted  to  him,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
he  grumbled  at  no  editorial  modification,  while  he 
was  honest  and  helpful  in  telling  his  friends  where 
he  thought  they  had  erred  either  in  taste  or  in  fact. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  maintain  his  objections 
to  the  unfortunate  policy  which  the  editors  some- 
times adopted,  of  allowing  statements  which  they 
could  not  justify  to  appear  because  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time.  '  Time  will  enable  people  to 
distinguish  what  we  have  thought  from  what  we 
have  said,'  d'Alembert  had  to  confess.  But,  before 
condemning  this  attitude  of  trimming  the  sails 
to  suit  the  wind,  we  must  recollect  the  courage 
that  had  been  already  required  to  say  what  had 
been  said  in  face  even  of  pliysical  danger,  in  days 
when,  as  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Government 
claimed  the  right  to  direct  not  only  the  conduct 
but  also  the  opinions  of  tlie  subject.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  right,  still  maintained  by  him,  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  breach  which  took  place 
with  another  of  the  original  contributors,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  He  upheld  the  right  of  sup- 
pressing, by  means  of  the  secular  arm,  opinions 
that  were  anti-social.  But  what  really  distin- 
guished Rousseau  from  the  Encyclopiedists  was 
the  fact  that  his  ideas  were  determined  by  feeling, 
wliile  the  philosophjyr  of  the  Enlightenment  de- 
clared that  they  ought  to  be  determined  by  reason 
only.  The  artistic  renaissance  called  Romanti- 
cism was  to  come  as  a  reaction  from,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a  comprehensible  development  of,  the 
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rationalistic  dot-trines  of  tho  Kreiich  ^iliilosopliers. 
lioiiweau  lia<l  the  power  of  syiiipatliizing  mtli  the 
unonli},'ht4!ncd,  tlie  outside  peoi)le  whom  Voltaire 
designated  as  'la  canaille,'  oecause  he  rested  his 
philosophy  on  those  elemental  sentiments  which 
were  common  to  all ;  and  the  intellectualists  conse- 

auently  failed  to  comprehend  liim,  as  he  certainly 
id  not  understand  them. 

Among  the  other  notable  Encyclopedists,  Hel- 
vetius  must  be  mentioned.  Of  his  book  De  lEsprit 
we  have  spoken  ;  it  roused  keener  resentment 
than  perhaps  an^  other  book  of  the  time,  as 
tending,  in  the  minds  of  the  orthodox,  to  engender 
hatred  against  Christianity.  Even  the  friends 
who,  like  Diderot,  admired  his  work  most  de- 
clined to  support  the  principles  on  which  he  rested 
his  judgment.  Helvetius'  diatribes  against  the 
existing  Government  and  the  Koman  Catholic  re- 
ligion made  for  revolution  rather  than  for  reform, 
and  self-interest  and  pleasure  were  frankly  advo- 
cated as  the  basis  of  justice  and  morality.  His 
philosophy,  if  philosophy  it  may  be  called,  was 
foundea  on  sensationalism  in  its  extremest  form. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that,  if  bis  arguments 
are  not  profound  or  convincing,  without  being  the 
author  of  a  thought-out  doctrine  of  Utilitarianism 
he  helped  to  inspire  Bentham,  its  great  advocate. 

Holbach,  the  author  of  the  Systime  de  la  nature 
(1770),  which  was  often  ascribed  to  his  intimate 
friend  Diderot,  and  part  of  which  the  latter  pro- 
bably composed,  or  at  least  inspired,  was  the  pro- 
snerous  and  hospitable  friend  of  the  poorer  Enoy- 
clopsedists,  while  he  also  entertained  friends  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  including  Hume,  Priestley, 
and  other  Englishmen.  He  gave  vent  in  no 
stinted  terms  to  his  indignation  at  the  existing 
form  of  government.  Indeed,  institutions  that 
had  grown  up  through  centuries  were  alike  con- 
demned by  him  without  any  effort  on  his  part  to 
determine  their  real  meaning  or  value  ;  and,  un- 
like some  of  the  other  Encyclopaedists,  he  did  not 
restrict  his  attacks  to  superstitions  or  mere  sen- 
timents, but  boldly  advocated  war  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed.  Intellectual  deliver- 
ance was  to  him  but  the  first  step  to  converting 
thoughts  into  deeds.  In  reading  Holbach  now  we 
come  to  understand  how,  when  these  doctrines 
were  drunk  in  with  avidity,  the  revolutionary 
maxims  so  soon  became  converted  into  facts. 

But  Helvetius  and  Holbach  were  but  one  type 
of  Encyclopcedists.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
Turgot,  who  wrote  anonymously  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  weighty  articles  in  the  book,  which 
he  regarded,  until  he  came  to  distrust  its  sectarian 
spirit,  as  a  great  instrument  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  mankind.  Then  there  was  Montesquieu, 
who  died  in  1755  and  left  behind  him  an  uni)rinted 
article  on  '  Taste ' ;  and  there  were  others  who, 
until  division  arose,  contributed  to  give  dignity 
to  the  undertaking. 

5-  Value  of  the  Encyclopaedia.— The  Eneyclo- 
ptedia  itself  was  unequal,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  difficulties  under  which  it  was  composed 
and  from  the  scarcity  of  money  with  which  to  pay 
contributors ;  some  articles  were  inferior,  and,  as 
Voltaire  pointed  out,  they  constantly  suflered 
from  verbosHy  and  dogmatic  modes  of  expression. 
D'Alerabert  himself  confessed  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  Diderot  was  dissatisfied  with  the  work. 
The  attitude  adopted  to  religion  is  not  by  any 
means  consistent  any  more  than  tlie  rest.  It 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  dogmatic  atlioisni  was 
preached,  though  on  tlie  whole  the  attitude  of  the 
lxx)k  is,  of  course,  critical  of  orthodox  beliefs. 
The  main  attack  is,  however,  against  Sacerdotal- 
ism, against  a  Church  that  was  corrupt,  and 
against  priests  who  were  enemies  to  society.  The 
object  was  to  teach  the  value  of  Science  and  the 


reign  of  Law,  and,  thereby,  to  take  away  interest 
from  the  miraculous.  The  Encyclopiedists  found 
such  continual  occupation  in  the  world  as  it  re- 
vealed itself  to  them  that  they  were  content  to 
leave  alone  what  was  beyond.  The  goodness  of 
human  nature  was  taken  for  granted,  and,  as  was 
developed  in  a  way  more  thorough  by  Rousseau 
and  his  followers  later  on,  bad  education  was  held 
to  be  responsible  for  social  failure,  as  l>ad  laws  and 
bad  government  were  blamed  for  a  corrupt  State. 
The  earth  in  which  we  live  is  of  more  interest  than 
a  heaven  of  which  we  can  know  nothing  surely. 
Francis  Bacon's  idea  of  the  systematic  classifica- 
tion of  knowledge  made  it  seem  possible  that  such 
classification  should  be  made,  and  Bacon  may  be 
said  to  have  inspired  the  idea  of  the  Encyclopaedia. 
Diderot  himself  said  that  he  had  '  taught  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  read  Bacon.'  Newton  and  Bacon  were 
in  the  ascendant  in  the  century  which  produced 
what  Carlyle  calls  the  '  Polemic  of  a  Mechanical 
Era.' 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  from  the  Ency- 
clopffidists  proceeds  much  of  the  social  spirit  of 
modem  days.  When  Diderot  teaches  us  to  pre- 
vent misery  rather  than  supply  refuges  for  the 
miserable,  he  is  preaching  the  latest  doctrines  in 
social  economics.  This,  indeed,  implies  more  than 
at  first  appears,  because  it  means  a  Dreak  from  the 
churchly  doctrine  of  merely  heljjing  the  weak  and 
poor  because  it  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  setting  to 
work  instead  to  see  where  the  '  machine '  is  work- 
ing badly  and  producing  these  sad  and  sufl'ering 
mortals.  The  one  attitude  is  perhaps  as  abstract 
as  the  other,  because,  just  as  we  think  the  machine 
is  being  brought  into  perfect  working  order,  we 
are  pulled  up  sharply  by  finding  that  the  individual 
rebels  at  having  himself  regarded  as  only  a  part 
of  a  beautiful  mechanical  contrivance,  and  insists 
on  as.serting  his  individuality.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
the  new  science  is  the  more  hojieful  and  inspiring 
of  the  two,  especially  to  those  whose  minds  require 
some  logical  reason  for  their  actions,  and  who  do 
not  want  to  be  controlled  simply  by  sentiment  or 
by  the  ascetic  spirit  of  religion. 

All  who  played  their  part  in  this  '  Encyclopedic 
workshop,'  as  Comte  named  it,  were  bound  to- 
gether in  a  common  fellowship  by  their  work  on  a 
common  book,  in  a  way  probably  never  known 
before.  But  their  failing  was  doubtless  that  of 
being  abstract  in  their  views  of  life  and  the  world. 
The  Liberalism  of  the  Enlightenment  had  the 
faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  certain  forms  of 
Liberalism  in  a  later  age.  It  freed  itself  from 
shackles  that  were  impeding  progress  in  the  search 
for  truth.  It  failed,  however,  to  see  that  there 
were  in  the  old  rejected  forms  certain  elements  of 
truth  that  had  been  overlooked.  The  Encyclo- 
paidists  did  not  consider  that,  even  if  knowledge 
of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  were  brought  to 
perfection  and  the  abuses  that  menaced  society 
swept  away,  there  would  still  be  the  eternal  desire 
for  some  further  explanation  of  the  how  and  why, 
some  fresh  effort  to  comprehend  the  mind  that 
understands  and  gives  a  unity  to  the  conglomera- 
tion of  facts  presented  to  it. 

Ijteraturb. — EncydopMie  :  Digcaum  priliminaire^  vol.  I., 
Paris,  1751 ;  John  Morley,  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopcedists. 
2  vols.,  London,  1878 ;  K.  Rosenkranz,  Diderot's  Lehen  una 
Werke,  2  vols.,  Leii)ziK,  180(5;  L.  Ducros,  Diderot,  I'aris,  1894, 
also  Les  Encydop6distes,  Paris,  ItKlO  ;  J.  L.  F.  Bertrand, 
D'Alembert,  Paris,  1889 ;  E.  Lavisse,  Uist.  de  France,  vol. 
viii.,  Paris,  1909 ;  D.  Diderot,  iKunres  comptHes,  Paris,  1876- 
1S77  ;  T.  Carlyle,  Ess-iy  on  '  Diderot ' ;  F.  M.  Grimm,  Corre- 
npomiance  lilt^raire,  Paris,  1S29 ;  E.  J.  F.  Barbier,  Journal, 
Paris,  1849-50;  F.  Brunetiire,  Etudes  eur  le  xeiii'  sitcle, 
I'aris,  1911  ;  J.  F.  Marmontel,  Jtimoires,  ed.  Tourncux,  Paris, 
1891;  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Catiseries,  Paris,  1857-62;  C.  P. 
Duclos,  Memoircs  secrets  sur  le  r^ane  de  Louis  A'l'.,Pans,  184C; 
M.  Roustan,  />cfl  rhilosophes  et  ta  sociiti  frant^aise  au  xviii^ 
siicle,  I'aris,  1906;  the  works  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  d'Alem- 
bert,  Helvetius,  Holbach,  etc.  E.  S.  HaLDANE. 
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END  (Genu.  Zweck,  Ziel,  Ende  [priuiarily 
spatial]  ;  Fr.  Jin,  but). — The  point  towards  which 
a  process  or  act  is  directed  ;  the  object  of  a  desire 
or  purpose  ;  the  completion  or  culmination  of  a 
process  or  act.  The  concept  of  end  is  one  which 
enters  specially,  though  not  exclusively,  into  the 
interpretation  of  human  action.  Thus,  the  scientific 
worker  is  said  to  be  aiming  at  the  accurate  deter- 
mination of  some  aspect  of  reality,  the  artist  to  be 
striving  after  a  satisfactory  form  of  expression,  the 
moral  agent  to  be  attemptmg  to  adjust  his  conduct 
to  certain  standards  of  right  living— in  each  case, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  an  end  in  view  which  is  a 
determinant  of  action,  just  as  the  artificer's  opera- 
tions are  determined  by  the  kind  of  mechanical 
construction  which  it  is  in  his  mind  to  produce. 
The  efforts  made  to  express  the  content  of  these  ends 
and  to  relate  those  in  each  move  to  one  another  in  a 
systematic  manner  are  referred  to  as  constituting 
a  normative  or  a  regulative  science.  Thus,  Loj|ic, 
which  deals  with  the  ends  or  ideals  of  scientific 
activity,  .^Esthetics,  which  deals  with  those  of 
artistic  production,  and  Ethics,  which  deals  with 
those  relating  to  moral  action  or  conduct,  are 
spoken  of  as  essentially  normative  sciences.  Aris- 
totle made  the  conception  of  end  familiar  to 
philosophy  through  his  well-known  doctrine  of  the 
four  causes  (dpxoO.  in  which  he  distinguishes  the 
'final  cause ' — to  give  it  its  scholastic  name ' — '  the 
purpose  or  goal,'  from  the  formal  cause,  the  ma- 
terial cause,  and  the  efficient  cause.  '  The  final 
cause,'  he  says,  '  operates  like  a  loved  object ' 
(Metaph.  10726,  3).  He  applies  this  conception 
not  merely  to  the  interpretation  of  organic  process 
and  moral  behaviour,  but  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  whole  of  reality,  including  the  physical 
universe. 

*  Material  causes  are  only  f  ntermediate — merely  the  means  and 
indispensable  conditions  of  phenomena.  Above  them  stand  final 
causes ;  above  material  necessity,  the  design  of  the  universe  ; 
above  the  physical  explanations  of  nature,  the  teleological ' 
(Zeller's  AriitotU,  Eng.  tr.,  1897,  i.  458  f.). 

We  thus  have  the  arduous  debate  between 
Mechanism  and  Teleology  explicitly  opened^a 
debate  which  continues  to  our  own  time,  and  to 
which  the  most  recent  interesting  contributions  are 
those  of  the  Neo-Vitalista  and  H.  Bergson  (see 

TELEOLOCy). 

A  distinction  may  be  made  between  an  end  which 
can  be  consciously  presented  or  envisaged  as  the 
object  of  voluntary  process  and  an  end  which  is  not 
so  presented,  but  is  inferred  from  the  facts  of 
experience.  The  '  final  purpose '  of  Nature,  the 
'  goal '  of  progress,  the  Summum  Bonum,  would 
be  instances  of  this  type.  Sidgwick  has  this  dis- 
tinction in  view  when  he  contrasts  the  Good  attain- 
able by  human  eiibrt  and  the  notion  of  an  Ultimate 
Good  {Methods  of  Ethics',  p.  3).  These  two  types 
of  end  are  distinguished  by  Baldwin  respectively 
as  'subjective  end'  and  'objective  end  — a  dis- 
tinction which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Kant's 
distinction  of  subjective  and  objective  finality  in 
the  Critique  of  the  Judgment.  This  terminology 
is  liable  to  misinterpretation  under  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  '  subjective  '  and  '  objective.'  '  Sub- 
jective '  generally  implies  an  element  of  contin- 
gency and  arbitrariness,  and  these  characteristics 
are  not  necessarily  attached  to  ends  of  the  first  type ; 
these  ends  may  satisfy  all  the  tests  of  objecti\ity. 
It  would  seem  to  be  closer  to  the  facts  to  distinguish 
them  as  '  explicit '  and  '  implicit '  ends. 

It  is  the  explicit  end  of  which  we  have  direct 
experience.  This  is  a  cognizable  element  in  the 
conscious  process.  In  puqxjseful  activity  we  are 
aware,  on  introspection,  of  an  idea  or  image  of 
some  situation  or  object  which  is  controlling  the 
process.     We  are  conscious  of  iin  orientation  of  the 

J  Aristotle  himself  does  not  use  the  term.  He  spealts  of  '  tlie 
tuU '  (to  Tf'Aos),  or  *  lliat  on  account  of  wliich '  (to  o5  cVexaJ. 


conscious  stream  in  that  direction,  of  a  desire  for 
it,  of  a  striving  towards  it.  This  conative  ten- 
dency, as  it  is  called,  is  maintained  and  furthered 
by  the  presence,  in  consciousness,  of  the  end  ;  and 
the  striving  will  continue,  through  hindrances  and 
difficulties,  until  the  idea  is  '  realized,'  i.e.  until  it 
becomes  literally  (or,  more  precisely,  temporally) 
the  end-state  or  terminus.  '  The  end  after  which 
consciousness  strives  is,  when  attained,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  striving '  (Stout,  Manual  of  Psychology, 
p.  66).  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  we 
may  say  that  the  striving  ceases  when  the  end  is 
reached,  it  would  be  injudicious  to  say  that  the  end 
is  reached  because  the  striving  ceases.  The  striving 
may  cease  because  the  end  is  reached  ;  it  may  also 
cease  before  the  end  is  reached.  The  end,  the 
attractive  idea,  may  lose  its  attractiveness  and  be 
abandoned,  and  ipso  facto  we  cease  to  aim  at  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ends  so  extensive  and 
complex  that  we  never  completely  attain  them. 
The  striving  may  not  terminate  while  life  con- 
tinues, but  we  do  not  refuse  the  name  of  '  end '  to 
the  idea  which  keeps  this  tendency  alive,  though 
in  current  speech  the  term  generally  employed  in 
this  case  is  'ideal.' 

Ethical  theory  is  always  theory  of  ends.  It  has 
to  do  with  ends  of  both  the  types  referred  to  above. 
Motived  actions,  i.e.  actions  into  which  reference 
to  an  explicit  end  enters,  are  its  data.  Its  con- 
clusions have  reference  to  implicit  ends.  A  man 
need  not  be  a  moral  philosopher  in  order  to  be 
moral.  Even  the  moral  philosopher  in  his  daily 
details  of  conduct  may  safely  be  said  to  make  no 
explicit  reference  to  the  Stimmum  Bonum.  The 
ends  which  regulate  the  specific  acts,  however,  may 
appear  as  the  constituents  of  that  system  of  ends 
which  we  call  the  moral  ideal.  The  acts  are  valued 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  explicit  end,  which 
is  valued  in  turn  by  reference  to  the  total  system. 
The  reality  of  this  Moral  Ideal  is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  implicit  and  is  not  and  cannot  be 
an  element  of  immediate  experience.  See,  further, 
artt.  on  Ethics  and  Morality. 

LiTERATURB. — Aristotle,  Physics,  ii.  3. 1946,  28,  Metaphysics, 
i.  3 ;  P.  Janet,  Final  Causes,  Eiig.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1878 ;  J.  M. 
Baldwin,  Handbook  of  Psychology,  '  Feeling  and  Will,'  New 
York,  1891,  ch.  ix.  §  7  ;  G.  F.  Stout,  Manual  of  Psychology, 
London,  1898-99,  bk.  i.  ch.  i.  S  4,  ch.  ii.  }  3 ;  H.  Sidgwick, 
Methods  of  Ethics^,  London,  1884  [8  1906],  oh.  i.  §  2.  See  also 
Literature  appended  to  art.  Teleoloot.  ^,  MaiR. 

ENEMY, — The  significance  of  the  term  'enemy' 
has  altered  with  the  course  of  centuries.  From 
being  ill-defined,  it  has  become  highly  technical ; 
from  being  wide  of  application,  it  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  designation  of  States  at  war.^  A 
sentence  in  Cicero  tells  us  what  was  the  history 
of  the  word  in  the  period  within  his  knowledge : 
'  Hostis  enira  apud  majores  nostros  is  dicebatur 
quem  nunc  peregrinum  dicimus '  {de  Off.  i.  12). 
The  word  hostis,  that  is  to  say,  originally  meant  a 
stranger,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  strangers 
and  enemies  were  at  one  time  practically  classed 
together. 

In  the  earliest  times,  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  a.s  political  society,  strictly  so-called,  primi- 
tive man  gave  the  name  '  enemy '  to  every  one 
who  was  not  connected  with  him  by  ties  of  blood. 
Every  such  alien  to  the  family  or  tribe  he  pursued 
with  tireless  hatred ;  he  regarded  him  as  lawful 
prey  to  be  plundered  or  slain.  The  tribe  was  thus 
a  union,  on  the  basis  of  consanguinity,  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  and  attack.  The  instinct  of  co- 
operation, of  which  it  was  partly  the  expression, 
gave  place  only  very  slowly  to  a  spirit  of  union  of 
a  wider  kind.  Men  became  conscious  of  interests 
binding  together  those  who  worked  on  a  common 
soil  and  made  it  their  own  by  their  labour.     A 

1  For  '  enemy '  in  the  private  sense,  see  Hatkid,  Lovk,  et^:. 
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state  of  society  emerged  i",>^l"«''  "'«>;  ^^it„^ 
one  another  not  as  kinsmen,  l*"' ^.  f" "^I,"„f  ^".t. 
The  tribe  became  the  nation,  and  tlie  ties  oi  Kin 
ship^Vuiuch  of  their  compeUing  and  •estramr.g 
(^ler.  But  the  old  feeling  against  ^Uej  i;ej«i^^[ 
Snderthe  new  determining  P"'}«'1!'«  "^J'''^^'  "^ 
of  nationality^  Among  the  ancient  States,  especi 
01  naMonaiiy.  .  ,,.,?,•  nations  were  regarded 
ally  in  the  ETast,  afi  — ^Sn°a^  °     j 

practically  as  enemies  In  U.  «»^«  .:^,U,mes,  this 
as,  for  instance,  the  Jews  in  post-exili(ri.i..  ^  •  ■ 
animosity  towards  strangers  was  partly  due  t% 
religious  reasons,  the  monolatry  of  Judaism 
stamping  all  outsiders  as  heathen  and  idolaters, 
enemies  of  Jaliweh,  the  one  God.  But  the  feeling 
was  not  very  diUerent  both  in  the  Greek  city- 
States  and  at  Koine,  where  a  stranger,  unless 
specially  commended  to  protection,  was  regarded 
lus  having  no  rights  at  all.  In  Greece  he  was 
everywhere  distrusted,  and  from  Sparta  excluded 
altogether.  In  Rome  he  could  obtain  justice  only 
by  the  friendly  offices  of  a  citizen. 

In  considering  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  question,  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  precept  '  Love  your 
enemies'  has  no  place  in  Greek  ethics.  In  the 
Philebus  (49),  we  find  Socrates  remarking  that  it 
is  not  wrong  to  feel  joy  in  the  woes  of  enemies, 
while  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  rejoice  in  the 
misfortunes  of  friends.  He  also  describes  bar- 
barians, that  is,  foreigners,  as  natural  enemies  of 
the  Greeks,  and  condemns  war  (and  the  common 
methods  of  warfare)  only  when  waged  between 
the  Hellenic  tribes,  which  were  bound  together  by 
the  ties  of  race  and  religion  (Republic,  v.  470).  In 
the  Laws  (v.  729 ;  ix.  879  j  xii.  949  f.,  952  f.),  Plato 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  strangers  in 
Greece,  and  makes  several  suggestions  of  reform. 
But  the  liigh-water  mark  of  Greek  thinking  on 
this  subject  is  perhaps  attained  by  Aristotle  in  his 
criticism  of  the  guardian  class  in  Plato's  ideal 
State  (Repub.  ii.  375  f.).  He  complains  that  the 
guardians  are  to  be  savage  to  strangers,  although 
aH'ectionate  towards  their  friends,  and  he  uses 
these  words :  '  It  is  not  right  to  be  fierce  towards 
any  one,  nor  are  magnanimous  natures  ever  sav- 
age, except  towards  persons  who  injure  them' 
(Pol.  iv.  7).  Aristotle  presumably  is  thinking  of 
direct  personal  injury,  or  of  the  feeling  of  enmity 
which  Socrates  regards  as  justifiable  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ideal  Kepublic  and  the  indi- 
viduals in  a  foreign  State  who  are  responsible 
for  initiating  war  against  them  (Plato,  Repub.  v. 
471). 

In  these  and  earlier  times  the  utmost  cruelty 
was  permissible  towards  enemies.  Ferocity  and 
lawless  savagery  characterized  all  phases  of  primi- 
tive society.  Hevolting  customs  were  sanctioned 
by  highly  civilized  States.  Hence,  even  in  Aris- 
totle, whose  views  on  war  were  far  in  advance  of 
his  time,  inasmuch  as  he  disapproved  of  it  as  an 
end  in  itself,  we  find  no  criticism  of  methods  of 
warfare  and  conquest  which  we  should  describe  as 
barbarous.  He  saw  the  land  of  the  conquered 
pillaged  and  devastated,  and  non-combatants  sub- 
jected to  slaughter  and  outrage  or  sold  with  their 
children  to  slavery  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  found  a 
sufficiently  satisfactoi-y  explanation  in  the  con- 
sideration that  these  atrocities  were  committed 
against '  barbarians,'  people  who  were  '  by  nature ' 
slaves.  Plato,  too,  found  such  practices  revolt- 
ing only  between  Hellenic  tribes,  and  he  makes 
Socrates  express  the  wish  that  in  the  ideal  Re- 
public the  Hellenes  should  reserve  for  war  with 
barbarians  the  treatment  whicli  Greeks  now  mete 
out  to  each  other  (Repub.  v.  471). 

The  responsibility  of  beginning  and  conducting 
war  has  not  long  been  the  prerogative  of  States. 
Under  the  feudal  system  oi  the  Middle  Ages  it 


was  esiKjcially  common  for  war  to  Ih)  declaied  by 
Lwerful  lords,  by  cities,  or  provinces.     GentiUs, 
[he  predecessor  of  Grotius,  wrns  the    '^t  P"Wic«t 
whodefined  war,  much  as  we  sliould  define  it  now. 
^  the  just  or  unjust  conflict  between  Stat^.     In 
Roman  law  the  t«nn   'enemy'  was    apph^to 
States  or  individuals  between  whom  had  passed  a 
^,*nISdec"arationofwar.    But  the  K^.an  j^^ru^U 
except  for  certain  rules  regarding'  the  person  ol 
ambaLadors,  hostages,   the  keemng  of  treaties 
and  the  like,  laid  down  few  regulations  as  to  the 
-''" -n,ent  of  a  foe.     Ideas  of  Justice  to  an  enemy 
t?8!i(S!*;_-dty  to  the  conquered  api>ear  for  the  first 
and  humali-vo  (de  Off.  i.  H).     But  not  until  tlie 
time  in  Ci3»Hh  Grotius  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
16tli  cent.,  whe^Kr-ons  in  hU  work  dcJiire  lielltac 
modern  law  of  naEltf'. '•--"»  nrinciples  influence  tlie 
Pacis,  did  more  huiJiSie**'"  ooot  day,  a  traveller 
practice  of  States.    At  the  pre'S'<l»«'i;'te«t*f  ^^'^i, 
or  resident  in  foreign  territory  is  pi^ec.  wlien  ne  is 
answerable  to,  the  law  of  the  lancl.     If>  J,"  f  "f     j^ 
abroad,  war  arises  between  his  own  nati*""*.'.   \„n„ 
country  whose  hospitality  he  is  enjoyinj  ^     aS 
generally  allowed  to  remain  where  he  is,  S^"      . 
as  he  conducts  himself  peaceably  and  loyally.'' 
individual,  indeed,  is  not  usually  accounted  tl\ 
enemy  of  the  State  with  which  the  government  to 
which  he  owes  allegiance  is  at  war.    War  is  under- 
stood by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  between  States, 
not  between  individuals  as  such,  although  an  indi- 
vidual may  during  war  acquire  what  is  termed 
enemy  character,  either  as  the  owner  of  property 
or  because  of  acts  done  by  him  as  a  private  person. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  business  relations 
are  concerned,  the  subjects  of  belligerent  States 
are  enemies.     All  ordinary  intercourse  must  cease 
until  the  war  is  at  an  end. 

Hostilities  are  now  carried  on  subject  to  a  code 
of  general  rules  which  combatants  cannot  violate 
without  exciting  the  reprobation  and  risking  the 
interference  of  the  civilized  world.  Prisoners  and 
non-combatants  alike  are  free  from  the  severities 
of  warfare,  and  in  defeat  their  persons  can  be 
subjected  neither  to  slaughter  nor  to  outrage. 
Only  such  methods  are  legitimate  as  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  weaken  the  forces  of  the  enemy  and 
compel  him  to  seek  peace ;  and  all  such  as  inflict 
useless  sutt'ering  are  rigidly  excluded.  Rules  re- 
lating to  the  practices  of  assassination  and  devas- 
tation, and  to  the  use  of  poison  and  of  arms  and 
projectiles  which  inflict  needless  torture,  were  laid 
down  by  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874.  The 
Brussels  code  has  not  yet  been  made  law,  but 
nations  which  have  since  that  date  engaged  in  war 
have  adhered  to  the  principles  embodied  in  it.  See, 
further,  art.  Wab. 

LiTBRATUBK.— Text-books  on  International  Law;  Aristotle's 
Politics  ;  Plato's  Hepuhtic  and  Laws.  A  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  what  in  early  tinies  constituted  a  relation  of  hostility 
is  found  in  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Early  History  oj  Institutional 
London,  1875  ;  and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  O.  Schrader, 
Reallex.  der  indofjerm.  Alter1umnlntnde.  Strassbur^,  1901,  p. 
256,  and  A.  H.  Post,  Grundriss  der  ethnolog.  JurisprudenZt 
Oldenburg,  1894-96,  i.44Sf.         M.   CAMPBELL  SMITH. 

ENERGY. — A  term  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
to  express  the  mechanical  idea  of  the  '  power  to  do 
work.'  Its  etymological  import  is  something  in 
action  or  a  name  for  action  itself.  It  is  thus  the 
equivalent  of  'matter  in  motion.'  Sometimes  it 
Ls  a  synonym  for  '  force'  (q.v.),  which  has  the  same 
definition,  and  so  means  to  denote  the  fact  that 
eft'ects  do  not  take  place  without  causal  action,  and 
this  causal  action  for  Mechanics  is  substance  or 
matter  in  action  or  motion.  But  energy  also,  as 
denoting  'power,'  implies  capacity  to  do  work 
without  representing  the  'force'  or  matter  as 
actually  in  motion.  Hence  it  was  divided  into 
'  potential '  and  '  kinetic '  energy.  Potential  energy 
is  force  or  matter  in  a  static  condition,  one  wbictt 
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represents  the  mere  capacity  of  producing  work, 
but  not  tlie  actual  fact  of  protiucing  it.  Kinetic 
energy  is  'force'  in  action  or  actually  producing 
work.  Thus  snow  lying  on  the  mountain  side 
may  be  conceived  as  potential  energy.  But  when 
melted  into  water  and  flowing  down  the  stream  it 
is  kinetic  energy.  A  spring  resting  without  strain 
is  potential  energy ;  the  same  spring  bent  or 
pressed  down  and  exerting  strain  is  kinetic  energy. 
Hence  any  matter  or  force  in  a  passive  or  static 
condition  is  potential  energy ;  the  same  substance 
in  motion  or  exerting  pressure,  strain  or  pulling 
power,  is  kinetic  or  dynamic  energy. 

In  the  practical  problems  of  Mechanics  it  be- 
comes important  to  measure  energy,  and  some 
standard  for  the  purpose  had  to  be  obtained.  The 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  obtaining  such  a 
standard  was  to  assume  some  constant  form  of 
energy  and  measure  it  in  some  way.  It  was 
known  that  it  took  a  certain  amount  of  energy, 
not  measured,  to  raise  1  lb.  a  foot  high,  and  twice 
tills  amount  of  energy  to  raise  2  lb.  the  same 
distance,  or  1  lb.  two  feet  high.  This  relation 
served  as  a  means  of  determining  some  criterion 
to  measure  the  amount  of  energy  doing  work,  and 
this  criterion  could  be  found  m  the  amount  of 
work  done.  This  unit  of  work  done  is  called  the 
'foot-pound.'  Gravity  is  the  constant  by  which 
we  may  determine  this ;  hence  we  may  take  the 
energy  employed  in  moving  an  object  a  given  dis- 
tance vertically  as  the  equivalent  of  gravity,  and 
so  obtain  a  standard  for  its  mea-surement. 

In  lixinfsf  this  standard  *  we  must  choose  our  unit  of  work,' 
says  Balfour  Stewart,  '  but  in  order  to  do  so  we  must  first  of  all 
choose  our  units  of  weight  and  of  length,  and  for  these  we  will 
take  the  kiiogramme  and  the  tnetre,  these  being  the  units  of  the 
metrical  s>'3tem.  The  kilogramme  corresponds  to  about  lo,432-35 
English  grains,  being  rather  more  than  two  pounds  avoirdupois, 
and  the  metre  to  about  39'371  English  inches.  Now,  if  we  raise 
a  kilogramme  weight  one  metre  in  vertical  height,  we  are  con- 
sciouy  of  putting  forth  an  effort  to  do  so,  and  of  being  resisted 
in  the  act  by  the  force  of  gravity.  In  other  words,  we  spend 
energy  and  do  work  in  the  process  of  raising  this  weight.  Let 
us  agree  to  consider  the  energy  spent,  or  the  work  done  in  this 
operation,  as  one  unit  of  work,  and  let  us  call  it  the  kiiogram- 
metre.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  raise  the 
kilogramme  two  metres  in  height,  we  do  two  units  of  work,  if 
three  metres,  three  units,  and  so  on.  And  again,  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  if  we  raise  a  weight  of  two  kilogrammes  one  metre 
high  we  likewise  do  two  units  of  work,  while  if  we  raise  it  two 
metres  high  we  do  four  uniU  of  work.  From  these  examples 
we  are  entitled  to  derive  the  following  rule : — Multiply  the 
wight  raised  {in  kilofframmes)  by  the  vertical  height  (m  iiwtres) 
through  which  it  is  raised^  and  the  result  will  be  the  work  lU/ne 
(in  kuogrammetresy 

By  a  process  based  upon  the  velocity  which 
gravity  gives  falling  bodies  it  is  possible  to  calcu- 
late tliis  energy,  and  so  to  determine  a  formula  for 
practical  use  in  mechanical  operations.  This  cal- 
culation shows  that  etiergy  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  velo<:ity  of  objects.  Taking  M  to 
stand  for  the  mass  and  V  for  the  velocity,  this 
formula  is  MV.  Now  gravity  accelerates  tlie 
velocity  of  falling  bodies  at  a  certain  constant 
rate.  One  half  of  this  divided  into  this  formula 
gives  the  actual  amount  of  energy  expended  in  the 
operation.  Hence  J  MV"  represents  the  formula 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  energy  in  any  special 
case. 

The  total  amount  of  energy  in  the  world  is 
supposed  to  remain  the  same  at  all  times.  This 
conception  has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Conservation  of  Energy.  The  sense  in  which 
Mechanics  or  Physics  a.sserts  this  doctrine  is  that 
the  sum  of  potential  and  kinetic  energies  remains 
the  same  in  all  operations,  and  not  that  there  may 
be  no  increase  or  decrea.se  of  either  of  them.  If 
a  ball  is  propelled  upwards  at  a  certain  velocity 
ite  energy  will  be  mea.sured  by  the  formula  above 
given,  and  it  will  come  to  rest  when  gravity  has 
overcome  the  energy  of  propulsion.  Its  initial 
velocity  represents  energy  of  the  kinetic  sort. 
When    completely    arrested    its   energy    will    be 


potential.  At  any  point  between  the  initial 
motion  and  its  stoppage  the  sum  of  the  potential 
and  kinetic  energies  wUl  be  equal  to  the  kinetic 
energy  at  the  outset,  the  potential  energy  being 
nil  at  that  point.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  a 
conservative  system  of  forces,  and  the  expression 
Conservation  of  Energy  expresses  the  fact. 

Anotlier  import  has  been  given  to  this  doctrine 
in  the  idea  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  system 
remains  the  same  in  all  transformations,  and  it 
gives  rise  to  some  difficulties  in  accounting  for  the 
plienomena  of  change,  especially  of  change  from 
kinetic  to  potential,  from  dynamic  to  static  con- 
ditions. The  best  conception  of  tliis  situation  is 
Correlation  rather  than  Conservation  of  Force  or 
Energy.  The  former  suggests  a  conception  of 
identity  which  seems  not  to  be  a  fact  in  the  trans- 
fonnations.  Hence,  in  consequence  of  this  equi- 
vocation in  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy,  a  controversy  arises  between  philosophy 
and  mechanical  science.  But,  with  the  correction 
of  the  phrase  suitable  to  the  different  problems 
involved,  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  more  than 
insist  upon  the  equivocation,  and  so  question  the 
relevance  of  the  physicist's  inference  from  his 
mechanical  use  of  conservation  to  the  denial  of 
the  philosopher's  doctrine  of  change,  especially  of 
facts  that  involve  (jualitative  change. 

Recently  a  doctrine  of  '  energy '  has  arisen  which 
regards  it  as  a  '  substance.'  The  mechanic  treated 
it  as  a  property  or  quality  of  matter  for  doing 
work.  But  certain  metaphysical  propensitie.s,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  implications  lying  at  the 
basis  of  the  distinction  between  kinetic  and  poten- 
tial energy,  on  the  other  hand,  created  the  need 
of  a  term  for  something  which  the  scientific  meta- 
physician— for  that  is  what  he  was— wanted  to 
distinguish  from  matter,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
properties,  on  the  other.  '  Energy '  was  thus  made 
distinct  from  'force'  and  'matter.'  It  might  lie 
at  the  basis  of  both,  but  it  was  distinct  from  them. 
Ostwald  is  perhaps  the  leading  representative  of 
this  school.  It  does  not  express  anything  diflerent, 
however,  from  that  of  those  physicists  who  con- 
ceive the  ultimate  basis  of  material  phenomena  in 
terms  of  matter  or  ether,  and  only  serves  to  elimin- 
ate the  idea  of  inertia  where  '  matter '  seems  to 
imply  it.  We  see,  therefore,  no  reason  for  attach- 
ing any  special  importance  to  the  doctrine. 

Literature. — Balfour  Stewart,  The  Conservation  of  Energy  2, 
Lond.  1874  ;  A.  Daniell,  Principles  of  Physics,  do.  1884  ;  Lord 
Kelvin,  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy'^,  Canib.  1879  ;  EBr'i, 
art.  '  Energy.'  JaMES  H.  HySLOP. 

ENHYPOSTASIS.— The  term  is  one  of  a 
series — '  hypostatical  union '  '  anhypostasis,'  '  en- 
hypostasis' — used  to  cast  light  on  the  constitution 
01  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  Cbristology  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  451)  postulates  in 
Christ  the  unity  of  two  distinct  natures  t— the 
Divine  and  the  human — in  a  single  person.  This 
is  called  in  theology  the  'hypostatical  union.' 
Since,  however,  the  personality  is  assumed  to 
Ijelong  exclusively  to  the  side  oit  tlie  Divine — i.e. 
it  is  the  eternal,  pre-existent  Son  who  has  entered 
humanity  —  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
humanity  of  Christ  must  be  conceived  of  as  im- 
personal. Church  doctrine,  therefore,  has  very 
generally  affirmed  the  impersonality  {an/typos- 
tasia)  of  the  humanity  of  Christ.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  obvious — How  can  an  impersonal  humanity 
be  conceived  of  as  a  real  or  entire  humanity  ?  Does 
not  the  very  peculiarity  of  man  as  rational  lie  in 
his  possession  of  self -consciousness  and  will  ?  And 
is  a  being  possessing  these  attributes  not  already 
personal?  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  the  idea  was 
hit  upon  of  describing  the  humanity  of  Christ  not 
as  '  im-personal,'  but  as  '  en-personal.' 
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The  doctrine  of  enhypn.ttasis  is  already  met  with 
in  Leontius  of  liyzantium  (a.d.  483-543),  but  is 
specially  develope<l  by  John  of  Damascus  (c.  A.D. 
750).  It  agrees  with  the  other  view  in  holding,  in 
opiK>sition  to  Nestorianism,  that  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  never  subsisted  in  a  personality  of  its 
own  ;  that  it  was  assumed  by,  and  subsisted  only 
in,  the  person  of  the  Divine  Logos  or  Son.  But  it 
avoids  the  unfortunate  suggestion  (which  is  not  in 
the  least  intended)  in  the  word  anhypostasia  of 
a  possible  independent  impersonal  existence  of 
Christ's  human  nature,  and  lays  emphasis  on  the 
idea  that  the  humanity  from  the  beginning  sub- 
sisted '  in '  the  person  of  the  Logos.  Plainly,  how- 
ever, this  does  not  remove  the  essential  difficulty 
that  it  is  a  Divine,  not  a  human,  personality  that 
we  have  in  Christ.  Many  modem  theologians 
would  solve  this  by  rejecting  altogether  the  doc- 
trine of  the  two  natures,  and  boldly  affirm  that 
the  personality  lies  wholly  in  the  humanity  ;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  this  view  from  passing 
into  pure  humanitarianism.  If  a  solution  is  to  be 
found,  it  is  probably  in  the  line  of  recognizing  the 
essential  kindredness  of  humanity  to  the  Logos  in 
which  it  is  grounded,  and  which,  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, appropriates  humanity  to  itself  as  the  organ 
of  its  own  personal  manifestation.  The  Logos  is 
the  personal  centre,  but  under  conditions  truly 
and  perfectly  human — '  The  Word  became  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.' 

Ln-BRATORB. — A.  Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dogma  (Eng.  tr.s,  Lond. 
1894-99),  iv.  232,  264  ;  I.  A.  Doraer,  Person  of  Christ  (Eng.  tr., 
Bdinb.  1861-6S),  div.  ii.  toI.  i.  p.  210  8f.  ;  J.  Orr,  Progress  of 
Dogma,  Lond.  1901,  p.  205  f.  JAMES  ORR. 

ENLIGHTENMENT,  THE.— In  its  most 
general  sense  the  term  'Enlightenment'  (Germ. 
Auflddrung)  indicates  the  first  of  the  two  periods 
through  which  modem  thought  has  passed  ;  or  the 
development  of  philosophy  from  Bacon's  Novum 
Qrganum  (1620)  to  Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemunft  (1781).  But  a  more  critical  view  of  the 
period,  with  its  characteristic  ideals,  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  beginning  of  the  period  must  be  dated 
from  Hobbes  (1588-1679)  rather  than  from  Bacon, 
whose  freer  and  more  cultural  philosophy  belongs 
to  the  Renaissance.  As  a  further  limitation,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  Enlightenment  hardly 
included  the  greater  philosophic  works  which 
appeared  contemporaneously  with  it.  Though 
Locke  (1632-1704)  was  connected  with  the  move- 
ment, it  was  not  by  means  of  the  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding  (1690),  but  through  his 
minor  works  on  rights  and  religion,  that  the 
relation  was  sustained.  Spinoza  (1632-1677)  in  his 
Ethica  (1677),  with  its  Cartesian  foundation,  was 
innocent  of  the  movement ;  bat  in  his  theologico- 
political  writings,  inspired  as  they  were  by  Hobbes, 
ne  takes  up  some  of  its  peculiar  problems.  In  his 
^  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  (1738),  illume  was  as 
studious  as  Locke  to  avoid  the  rationalism  of  the 
Enlightenment,  whose  principles  he  criticized  in 
\ivi  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion  (1777). 
Kant's  relation  to  the  movement  is  discoverable, 
not  in  the  Kritik,  but  in  his  lesser  works  on  natural 
rights.  Thus  appearing  in  the  minor  writings  of 
the  great  thinkers,  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment was  elajborated  by  a  host  of  semi-philosophical 
thinkers,  who  ignored  the  fundamental  problems 
of  logic  and  ethics,  for  the  sake  of  settling  practical 
questions  of  Church  and  State.  Nevertheless,  the 
Enlightenment  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  larger 
philosophy,  even  where  it  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pursue  its  method.  This  spirit  was  a  regressive 
one,  according  to  which  the  age  endeavoured  to 
return  to  fundamentals.  With  Descartes  (1596- 
1650)  the  tendency  manifested  itself  in  the  desire 
to  premise  a  first  principle  of  all  thinking,  the 
cogUo,   ergo    sum    (Meditation    II.);    Locke    was 


equally  anxious  to  elucidate  the  native  principle 
of  cognition  when  he  styled  the  mind  a  tabula  rasa 
(Essay,  bk.  i.).  The  same  radical  spirit  was  shown 
in  practical  philosophy,  as  when  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  sought  the  true  faith  in  the  original 
religio  natunUis  (de  Veritate,  1624),  and  Grotius 
attempted  to  find  the  true  principle  of  law  in  the 
jus  naturale  (de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  1625).  In  a 
manner  less  definite  and  logical,  the  Enlighten- 
ment insisted  upon  '  nature '  and  '  reason,'  without 
Srecisely  stipulating  what  these  ideas  should 
enote.  The  method  of  the  movement,  guided  as 
it  was  by  the  regressive  spirit  of  the  17th  cent., 
consisted  in  establishing  contrasts  between  things 
established '  by  authority  and  tradition  and  those 
erected  through  freedom  and  reason.  This  conflict 
between  reason-rights  and  tradition-authority  thus 
recalled  the  ancient  Sophist  contrast  between  (fiiait 
and  y6/ios,  the  exact  reiteration  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Cudworth's  Treatise  concerning  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Morality,  1678  (bk.  i.  ch.  i.).  The 
practical  result  of  this  method  of  thought  was  to 
create  an  opposition  to  history,  the  source  of 
tradition  and  authority,  and  to  instil  a  belief  in 
tlie  eternity  of  18th  cent,  ideals ;  coupled  with  this 
dogmatism  was  an  attack  upon  positive  religion 
and  an  antipathy  to  the  idea  of  progress.  Eman- 
cipating itself  from  the  past,  and  feeling  no  need 
of  a  future,  the  Enlightenment  was  possessed  of  an 
optimism  which  believed  that  human  reason  was 
able  to  solve  all  problems  and  cure  all  ills.  The 
leading  questions  of  the  Enlightenment  had  to  do 
with  (1)  Natural  Rights,  (2)  Free-thought  and 
Toleration,  (3)  Rational  Christianity,  and  (4) 
Natural  Religion. 

I.  Natural  rights. — It  is  with  the  name  of  Hugo 
Grotius  (1583-1645)  that  the  history  of  Natural 
Rights  begins.  Anticipated  by  Bodin's  Six  Livres 
de  la  B6publique  (1575),  with  its  insistence  upon 
the  historical  theory  of  rights,  as  also  by  Gentilis' 
de  Jure  Belli  (1588),  with  its  direct  deduction  of 
rights  from  Nature,  Grotius'  great  work,  de  Jure 
Belli  ac  Pacis,  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  empirical 
in  the  one  and  of  the  rational  in  the  other.  The 
psychological  basis  upon  which  Grotius  rears  his 
juristic  system  was  found  in  man's  natural  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  society ;  this  is  attributed 
to  the  social  instinct  within  him,  as  also  to  the 
particular  gift  of  language,  with  its  social  possi- 
bilities (op.  cit..  Prolegomena,  §§  7-8).  From  the 
logical  standpoint  Grotius  argues,  from  both  a 
priori  and  a  posteriori  principles,  that  natural 
rights  are  in  harmony  with  human  nature.  A 
priori  it  was  urged  that  jus  naturale  was  so  native 
to  man  that  he  could  not  be  conceived  of  as  exist- 
ing without  it,  while  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind argues,  as  from  effect  to  cause,  that,  since 
the  principle  of  rights  is  universal,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  the  human  race  (ib.  I.  cap.  i.  xii.  §  1). 
In  his  enthusiasm  over  the  rational  principle  of 
rights,  Grotius  was  led  to  assume  a  radical  position 
in  theology,  in  accordance  with  which  he  asserted 
that  the  principle  of  rights  would  hold  though  we 
should  assume  that  there  is  no  God  (ib.  Proleg.  §  1). 
Natural  law  is  thus  conceived  of  as  following  from 
the  nature  of  things,  while  the  law  of  God  is 
dependent  upon  His  will.  The  blunt  way  in  which 
Grotius  expressed  this  Thomism  seems  to  nroduce 
the  impression  of  atheism,  and  it  was  to  tne  dual 
extremes  of  ni  dieu,  ni  maitre  that  this  philosophy 
was  destined  to  evolve.  The  Divine  law  \yas 
conceived  as  coming  to  man  by  means  of  tradition 
as  something  authoritative ;  having  thus  expressed 
himself,  Grotius  creates  the  dualism  oijus  and  lex, 
ratio  and  traditio.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
Enlightenment  learned  to  despise  the  historical 
and  to  repose  in  the  purely  rationalistic. 

In  England,  the  philosophy  of  rights  was  con- 
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tinued  by  Hobbes,  who  developed  a  theory  alien  in 
character  to  that  of  Grotius.  The  failure  of  Bacon 
to  participate  in  the  discussion  is  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  17th  century  thought.    Lerminier  says  : 

'Chose  remarquable  I  Bacon  n'emploie  pas  une  seule  fois  le  mot 
jus  comme  reprt^sentant  le  droit  luGme  dans  sa  nature  at  dans 
8a  substance.  I*  droit,  jus,  n'est  pour  lui  que  la  collectiou  dea 
lois  positives:  il  n'a  done  pas  traits  de  la  justice  universelle' 
(Hist,  du  Droit,  1829,  p.  113). 

In  the  hands  of  Hobbes  the  Grotian  principle  of 
rights  underwent  a  double  transformation  ;  where 
Grotius  was  optimistic  in  measuring  man,  Hobbes 
was  pessimistic ;  and  where  the  one  had  been 
inclined  to  the  social,  the  other  turned  abruptly 
to  the  egoistic.  According  to  Hobbes,  man  is  so 
constituted  as  to  seek  his  own  private  benefit, 
being  urged  on  by  inexorable  forces,  and  being 
further  incapacitated  to  appreciate  the  condition 
of  another's  mind.  The  pessimistic  conclusion 
drawn  from  these  egoistic  premisses  appears  when 
Hobbes,  adding  to  Grotius'  idea  of  jus  naturale 
that  of  status  naturalis,  concludes  that  the  native 
condition  of  man  was  one  of  '  war  of  all  against  all ' 
{Leviathan,  1651,  ch.  xiii.).  Such  were  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Hobbes  sought  to  erect  a  philo- 
sophy or  the  State,  the  essence  of  which  consisted 
in  the  idea  that  the  passage  from  the  natural 
condition  of  pis,  or  libertas,  to  the  civil  condition 
of  lex,  or  obligatio,  is  by  means  of  contract,  in 
accordance  with  which  each  individual  surrenders 
bis  rights  in  consideration  of  a  similar  act  on  the 
part  of  others  (de  C'ive,  1642,  i.  §  2).  In  connexion 
with  this  mechanical  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
State,  Hobbes  introduced  an  ethical  philosophy  in 
which  good  and  bad,  instead  of  being  conceived  of 
as  intrinsic,  were  looked  upon  as  relative  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind — a  view  which  was  opposed 
by  the  absolutism  of  Cndworth  and  Clarke.  For 
the  development  of  the  philosophy  of  rights  the 
Enlightenment  was  indebted  to  Pufendorf  (1632- 
1694),  who  sought  to  combine  the  social  in  Grotius 
with  the  selfish  of  Hobbes. 

In  the  preparation  for  the  schemes  of  free- 
thought  and  toleration,  rational  Christianity  and 
natural  religion,  tlie  juristic  theories  of  Spinoza 
and  Ijocke  wereof  much  moment,  howeversecondary 
they  may  have  been  in  the  theory  of  natural  rights 
as  such.  In  liis  theory  of  rights,  Spinoza  stands 
closely  related  to  Hobbes,  although  his  own 
conception  of  Being  as  an  all-inclusive  substance 
in  which  all  particular  things  participate  (Elhicn, 
pt.  i.)  was  influential  in  the  deduction  of  a  principle 
of  absolute  rights  as  lodge<l  in  the  Deity,  to  be 
derived  from  Him  by  the  rational  creatures  which 
participate  in  His  being  (Tractatus  Polilicus,  1677, 
li.  §  18).  Spinoza  is  quite  frank  in  his  assertion 
that  right  is  equivalent  to  power,  as  this  reposes 
in  the  Ueity  and  is  further  found  in  man.  In  man 
appear  the  functions  of  desire  and  reason  ;  in  the 
former  are  found  hope  and  also  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  ;  in  the  latter,  the  wisdom  that  enables 
man  to  form  the  State  and  thus  free  himself  {ib. 
ii.  §  18).  As  Spinoza  had  carried  out  the  harsh 
ideas  of  Hobbes,  Locke  advanced  a  theory  of  rights 
suggestive  of  Grotius'  mildness.  In  particular,  he 
put  forward  a  more  temperate  view  of  the  natural 
state  of  mankind,  as  well  as  a  more  rational  con- 
ception of  the  origin  of  society.  With  Locke,  the 
state  of  nature  no  longer  signified  the  '  bollum 
omnium  contra  omnes,'  but  indicated  a  condition 
of  things  marked  by  the  absence  of  external 
authority.     Accordingly  lie  says  : 

'Men  living  together  according  to  reason  and  without 
authority  to  judge  between  them  is  pro^KTly  the  state  of 
nature.  But  force,  or  the  declared  design  of  force  upon  the 
person  of  another  ...  is  the  state  of  war '  (2'wo  Treatises  of 
Gmxmmmt,  16B0  [Ifor/ta",  1812,  v.  348-341)]). 

Like  Grotius  and  unlike  Hobbes,  Locke  believed 
that  man  has  a  natural  appetite  for  society,  so  that 
his  natural  condition  is  not  the  imjKissible  stattis 


naturalis.  In  tliis  connexion,  Locke  attempted  to 
show  that  the  state  of  nature  had  existed  in  human 
history,  and  thus,  in  his  work  On  the  Moinan 
Commonwealth  (1660),  he  says  : 

'  Romulus  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  colony  from  Alba  was  the 
first  founder  of  the  Roman  State  ;  this  colony  was  in  the  original 
state  of  nature,  free  and  independent  of  any  dominion  what- 
soever' (L^e  o/John  Locke,  by  Fox  Bourne,  N.Y.  1870,  i.  143). 

This  conception  of  man's  original  condition 
made  it  possible  for  Locke  to  give  a  more  plausible 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  State  in  a  contrast 
between  man  and  man  rather  than  between  man 
and  the  magistrate. 

The  juristic  element  in  the  thought  of  the 
Enlightenment,  fated  as  it  was  to  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  Deism  (q.v.), 
was  not  overlooked  by  the  Deists  themselves, 
however  little  they  had  to  contribute  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  rights  as  such.  Indeed,  the  common 
ground  upon  which  the  greater  modern  thinkers, 
like  Locke  and  Spinoza,  and  the  uncultured  Deists, 
like  Tindal  and  Chubb,  were  to  meet  was  the 
juristic  one.  Free-thought  was  thus  a  great  leveller ; 
hence  W'arburton,  quoting  Swift,  said  : 

'  No  subject  but  religion  could  have  advanced  Toland  into  the 
class  of  reputable  authors  ...  no  subject  but  religion  could 
have  sunk  his  lordship  [Bolingbrokej  so  far  below  it' (Divine 
Le<jation  o/  Moses  5,  1746,  v.  44U). 

Among  the  Deists,  Tindal  was  the  first  to  identify 
himself  with  the  natural-rights  movement,  in 
connexion  with  which  he  shows  himself  to  be  a 
follower,  first  of  Hobbes,  then  of  Spinoza,  and 
finally  of  Locke.  In  his  Essay  concerning  the 
Laws  of  Nations  and  the  liights  of  Sovereigns 
(1694),  he  urges  'egoism'  as  the  'source  of  all 
man's  actions  and  the  foundation  of  his  duty  to 
God  and  man'  {op.  cit.  121).  The  Essay  on  the 
liights  of  Mankind  (1697)  discusses  the  status 
naturalis,  while  the  author's  more  complete  philo- 
sophy of  rights  appears  in  The  Rights  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1706),  a  work  which  connects 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment  with 
Deism.  In  this  work,  Tindal  contends  against 
established  religion,  on  the  ground  that  men  are 
in  a  religious  state  of  nature,  '  subject  only  to  God 
and  their  own  consciences'  (op.  cit.  2).  Without 
analyzing  the  inner  nature  of  the  principle  of 
rights,  Toland  (1670-1722)  advanced  principles  of 
practical  rights  and  freedom.  These  appear  in  his 
Life  of  Milton  (1699),  as  also  in  Amyntor  (1699), 
the  defence  of  it.  A  more  definite  relation  to  the 
philosophy  of  rights  was  sustained  by  Toland  in 
his  Paradoxes  of  State  (1707),  and  The  Art  of 
Governing  by  Parties  (1707);  while  more  philo- 
sophical views  are  expressed  in  his  Anglia  Libera 
(1707),  wherein  he  discusses  questions  of  political 
contract  and  the  ideals  of  a  commonwealth  (op.  cit. 
92).  Chubb  had'a  very  meagre  relation  to  the 
movement,  as  appears  from  his  Enquiry  concern- 
ing Property  (1717),  and  Some  Short  Eejtections  on 
the  Ground  and  Extent  of  Authority  and  Liberty 
(1728).  Insignificant  as  were  these  Deistic  attempts 
at  elaborating  a  philosophy  of  rights,  they  are  of 
great  value  in  showing  how  closely  connected  were 
the  principles  of  theology  and  politics — a  connexion 
which  will  appear  more  convincing  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  free-thought  and  toleration.  The 
purely  political  philosophy  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, dependent  as  it  was  upon  Hobbes  and  Locke, 
underwent  a  development  which  in  France  was 
practical,  in  Germany  speculative.  Rousseau 
carried  out  Locke's  idea  of  government  by  contract, 
the  theory  of  which  he  projected  in  Le  Gontrat 
social  (1762).  In  Germany,  Kant  attempted  a 
theoretical  deduction  of  jus  naturale  in  his  Meta- 
physische  Anfangsgrundc  der  lloMslehre  (1797),  in 
which  he  reasons  from  tlie  status  naturalis,  not  as 
though  it  had  been  a  real  condition  of  mankind, 
but  as  a  hypothetical  condition  upon  the  grounds 
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of  which  human  rights  might  Ije  deilueed.  The  pro- 
cess is  continued  in  Fichtc's  Vrundlnge  <fcs  Natur- 
rechts  nach  den  Prinzipien  der  Wisseiuichafts- 
lehre  (1796),  in  which  the  relation  of  ego  to  non- 
ego  is  transformed  into  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  society.  A  similar  application  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment's philosophy  of  rights  was  made  by  Schopen- 
hauer, who  interpreted  the  Hobbist  'state  of 
nature'  in  the  light  of  the  'will  to  live'  {Wdt  als 
WilU  und  Vordellung,  1819,  §  62). 

2.  Free-thought  and  toleration. — Free-thought 
was  the  minor  premiss  in  an  argument  wherein 
natural  rights  was  the  niirior  premiss  and  natural 
religion  the  conclusion.  Inherent  in  Protestant- 
ism, the  principle  of  freedom  had  further  been 
employed  Dy  Grotius  when  he  elaborated  his  prin- 
ciple of  rights,  especially  at  the  point  where  he 
asserted  the  validity  of  '  jus  naturale  non  esse 
Deum.'  Hobbes  had  defined  jus  as  libertas,  and 
had  contended  against  the  '  captivity  of  the  under- 
standing '  (Leviathan,  ch.  xxxii.  p.  360).  Spinoza, 
however,  was  the  first  to  perfect  an  argument  for 
freedom  as  something  native  to  the  human  mind. 
According  to  the  Spinozistic  theory  of  natural 
rights,  right  is  equivalent  to  power,  so  that  one 
may  do  whatever  lie  is  able.  Now  thought,  by  its 
very  nature  an  inner  and  individual  process,  is 
something  over  which  no  one  but  the  individual 
himself  can  possibly  exercise  power  (Tractatus 
Theologico-polilicus,  1670,  cap.  xvii.).  As  with 
thought,  so  likewise  with  worship ;  its  inner 
nature  is  such  that  it  can  be  conceived  of  as 
undergoing  no  interference  from  an  external  power, 
although  the  magistrate  may  vrith  power  and  right 
enjoin  duties  of  justice  and  charity  (t6.  cap.  xviii.). 
In  making  this  distinction  of  the  inner  and  outer, 
Spinoza  sought  to  free  science  from  religion,  and 
to  separate  philosophy  from  faith,  such  a  separa- 
tion constituting  the  essential  aim  of  his  work 
(ib.).  To  arrive  at  this  end,  he  defines  one  in 
terms  of  speculation,  the  other  in  those  of  prac- 
tice :  '  Katio  regnum  veritatis  et  sapientiae  ;  theo- 
logia  autem  pietatis  et  obedientiae '  (ib.  cap.  xv.). 
Not  only  as  a  matter  of  natural  rights  in  the 
individual,  but  likewise  as  the  most  rational  law 
for  the  State,  is  the  principle  of  toleration  to  be 
upheld.  Such  was  the  motto  of  Spinoza's  work. 
His  relation  to  Deism  was  an  indirect  one,  for  he 
made  little  appeal  to  the  average  free-thinker, 
hence  the  omission  of  his  name  from  the  list  of 
free-thinkers  from  Socrates  to  Locke  which  Collins 
gave  in  his  Discourse  of  Free  Thinking  (1713). 
Nevertheless,  Deism  was  not  unaware  of  Spinoza, 
while  his  logic  of  free-thought  sometimes  appears 
in  its  literature.  Evidence  of  Spinoza's  direct  con- 
nexion with  natural  religion  as  a  system  is  found 
in  Kortholt's  de  Tribus  Impostoribus  (Herbert, 
Hobbes,  Spinoza),  1680.  Connected  as  was  his 
name  with  these  two  greater  thinkers,  Spinoza 
was  supposed  to  have  influenced  Toland  and 
Tindal.  Warbnrton  called  Toland  the  '  mimic  of 
Spinoza '  (Divine  Legation  of  Moses^,  iv.  273),  and 
both  the  pantheism  and  free-thought  of  this  Deist 
may  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  imita- 
tion. With  regard  to  Tindal,  the  controversy 
over  natural  religion  brought  forth  the  following 
rhyme : 

'  Spinoza  nnilea  and  cries,  the  work  is  done. 
Tindal  shall  Hnish  (Satan's  darling  son)^ 
Tindal  shall  finish  wliat  Spinoza  first  begun.' 

Without  any  theoretical  preliminary,  Hobbes 
had  anticipated  Spinoza  in  proposing  principles 
of  toleration,  the  result  of  whose  application  was 
destineil  to  become  momentous  in  the  liistory  of 
Deism.  The  principles  ujKjn  which  Hobbes  sought 
to  base  toleration  consisted  of  two  articles  of 
Christian  faith  :  the  Deity  of  God  and  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus.     Belief  in  the  existence  of  God 


as  an  existence,  with  attributes  of  a  negative, 
superlative,  or  indefinite  nature,  involves  the  end 
of  all  true  worship.  That  Jesus  was  the  Christ 
was  regarded  by  Hobbes  as  the  other  article  of 
free  faith,  and  this  simple  creed  was  in  his  mind 
the  burden  of  the  Gospels  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Apostles  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  (de  C'ive,  cap. 
xviii.).  Rational  Christianity  and  natural  religion, 
with  their  maxims  of  the  mere  Deity  of  God  and 
the  mere  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  were  thus  practical 
political  principles  used  in  a  controversy  over 
Church  and  State,  rather  than  speculative  ones 
deduced  in  a  disinterested  fashion.  This  practical 
tendency  reappears  in  Locke,  whose  sensational- 
ism would  have  been  as  ineft'ective  as  Hobbes'  ma- 
terialism if  their  authors  had  been  called  u])on  to 
employ  speculative  instead  of  practical  metliods 
in  the  controversy.  Like  Spinoza,  Locke  insists 
upon  the  inwardness  of  religious  belief,  and  thus 
argues  that, 

'  although  his  (the  magistrate's)  opinion  in  religion  be  sound 
and  the  way  that  he  appoints  truly  evangelical,  if  I  be  not 
thoroughly  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  then  there  will  be  no 
safety  for  me  in  following  it '  {A  Letter  for  TuUrationt  1689 
[Workt^i,  vi.  17-26]). 

In  insisting  that  speculative  articles  and  opinions 
should  not  be  imposed  by  law,  Locke  was  not  pre- 
pared to  consent  that  the  right  of  toleration 
should  extend  to  the  atheist,  for  the  reason  that 
with  him  the  oaths  and  bonds  of  civil  society 
could  be  of  no  avail.  '  The  taking  away  of  God 
dissolves  all,'  declared  Locke,  who  was  still  anxi- 
ous to  reduce  the  idea  of  Deity  to  a  minimum  (ib. 
47).  Having  thus  indicated  the  lower  limit  of 
religious  belief,  Locke  furthered  the  formation  of 
the  Deistic  code  when  he  contended  that  the 
minimum  of  Christian  belief  which  the  State 
might  enjoin  consisted  in  the  death  and  resur- 
rection or  Christ  (A  Third  Letter  for  Toleration, 
173-177).  On  the  negative  side,  he  insisted  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  subject  to  believe  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed  (ib.  410),  so  that  his  Deism 
was  a  mean  between  the  extremes  of  atheism  and 
orthodoxy.  The  magistrate  cannot  enforce  a  re- 
ligion as  true,  '  unless  the  Law  of  Nature  deliver 
into  his  hands  the  xxxix.  articles  of  the  one  and 
only  true  religion  '  (ib.  428). 

Among  the  Deists,  who  were  beginning  to  make 
an  impression  as  free-thinkers,  the  work  of  tolera- 
tion was  taken  up  when  Tindal  wrote  his  Essay 
concerning  Obedience  to  the  Supreme  Powers  (1694), 
in  which  he  declares  himself  a  follower  of  Locke, 
when  he  says : 

*  The  author  of  the  Letters  for  Toleration  is  the  first  who  has 
ventured  to  assert  the  justice  and  necessity  of  toleration  in  its 
due  and  full  extent '  (op.  cit.  130). 

Tindal's  more  independent  argument  for  freedom 
appeared  in  his  tract,  A  Discourse  on  tlie  Liberty 
of  the  Press  (1698),  wherein  he  pleads  for  freedom 
on  the  ground  that,  since  reason  is  the  only  light 
that  God  has  given  man,  he  will  lie  held  respon.-iible 
for  the  proper  use  of  his  faculties;  whence  the 
necessity  of  a  free  press,  in  order  tliat  men  may 
perfect  their  faith  by  the  free  interchange  of 
opinion  (op.  cit.  294).  In  his  Essay  ccnceming 
the  Power  of  the  Maguitrate  (1697),  Tindal  attempts 
a  practical  definition  as  the  '  belief  of  a  God,  and 
the  sense  and  practice  of  those  duties  which  result 
from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  Him  and  our- 
selves '  (op.  cit.  130).  But  the  most  characteristic 
work  on  free-thinking  that  Deism  was  to  produce 
apjieared  in  1713,  when  Anthony  Collins  (1676- 
1727)  produced  his  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking,  in 
which  toleration,  instead  of  being  derived  a  »riort, 
was  ba.sed  upon  practical  grounds.  According  to 
Collins,  free-thinking  in  theology  is  as  necessary 
as  in  other  sciences,  for  the  reason  that  theology 
involves  tliese  in  its  treatment  of  Nature  and  his- 
tory (op.  cit.  12).    As  with  science,  so  with  re- 
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ligion  ;  since  uniformity  of  opinion  among  men  is 
impossible,  it  is  best  for  eacli  to  judge  indepen- 
dently, so  that  tlie  '  surest  and  l)est  means  of  arriv- 
ing at  truth  lies  in  free-thinking  '  (ib.  33).  Collins 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  manifest  design 
of  the  gospel  was  to  set  all  men  free-thinking,  as 
the  Apostles  urged  them  to  abandon  an  established 
religion  for  a  faith  wholly  new  to  them.  With 
regard  to  his  own  day,  Collins  contends  that,  in 
view  of  various  alleged  revelations,  as  the  Zend- 
avesta  and  the  Bible,  and  owing  to  the  different 
views  of  God  and  the  Scriptures  within  the  Church 
itself,  it  has  become  necessary  to  adopt  free- 
thinking  as  the  only  possible  means  of  setting 
one's  self  right  in  religion  {op.  cit.  48-90).  In  the 
hands  of  Collins  the  principles  of  free-thought 
were  separated  from  the  juristic  philosophy  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  transformed  into  the  special 
pleading  peculiar  to  Deism. 

3.  Rational  Christianity. — From  its  beginning  in 
Hobbes,  the  theory  of  toleration  had  proceeded  upon 
the  assmption  that  the  principles  of  Christianity 
may  be  stated  in  a  manner  so  simple  that  it  will 
satisfy  the  State  in  its  demand  for  law  and  at  the 
same  time  content  the  free-thinker  in  his  claims 
for  the  rights  of  toleration.  It  was  in  this  media- 
torial spirit  that  Hobbes  and  Locke  had  sought  to 
base  rational  Christianity  upon  the  idea  of  God  as 
mere  existence,  and  Christ  in  His  mere  Messiah- 
ship.  Now  was  to  follow  an  independent  treat- 
ment of  the  problem.  Before  Locke  had  written 
The  Reasonableness  0/  Christianity  {\695),  Arthur 
Bury  published  The  Naked  Gospel  (1690),  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  advance  the  interests  of  natural 
religion,  whose  primary  principle  was  faith  (op. 
cit.  10).  In  the  particular  case  of  Christianity 
this  general  religious  function  operates  as  a  belief 
in  Christ  as  the  Messiah  {ib.  39).  Such  was  al.so 
the  view  of  Locke,  who  outlined  his  theology 
against  the  background  of  his  philosophy  of  tolera- 
tion. Byai)pealingto  primitive  Christianity,  Locke 
argued  that  the  original  article  of  belief  and  the 
sole  test  of  discipleship  among  the  Apostles  con- 
sisted in  the  creed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  so 
that  to  believe  in  Christ  meant  to  credit  His 
claims  to  Messiahship.  The  first  principle  of 
Christian  ethics  was  that  of  repentance. 

*  These  two,'  says  Locke,  *  faith  and  repentance,  i.e.  believing 
Jesus  to  he  the  Messiah,  and  a  good  life,  are  the  indinpcnsablc 
conditions  of  the  new  covenant,  to  be  iwrformed  by  all  who 
would  obtain  eternal  life '  {The  Recuonaolene&s  0/  Christianity 
()rort»ii,  vu.  105J). 

This  simple  gospel  was  in  Locke's  mind  the 
burden  of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  and  all  that  he 
advanced  as  necessary  to  salvation.  With  regard 
to  the  Pauline  theology,  as  developed  in  the 
Epistles,  Locke  can  only  plead  that  the.se  writings 
were  intendetl  for  those  who  were  already  Chris- 
tians ;  hence  they  '  could  not  be  designed  to  teach 
the  fundamental  articles  and  points  necessary  to 
salvation '  {A  Vindication  of  the  lieasonableness, 
etc.,  1695,  p.  167).  As  an  empiricist,  Locke  would 
have  had  no  riglit  to  use  the  term  '  reasonable- 
ness,' but  his  employment  of  the  term  was  pol- 
itical rather  than  philosophical,  his  contention 
firactical  rather  than  speculative.  A  century 
ater,  on  the  decline  of  jJcisni,  Kant  followed  a 
similar  course,  except  that,  instead  of  passing 
from  rights  to  religion,  he  reversed  the  process  ; 
and,  having  written  a  rationalistic  treatise  on 
Christianity,  Die  Rdigian  inn^:rhalb  der  Grenzen 
derblossen  Vemunft  (i793),  he  followed  it  up  with 
a  juristic  defence  of  freedom,  the  principles  of 
which  are  found  in  his  liechtslehre  {1191).  Thus, 
from  Mobiles  to  Kant  the  principles  of  theology 
were  closely  connected  with  those  of  natural 
rights. 

As  the  practical  phase  of  Locke's  philosophy 
had  been  of  great  moment  in  the  formulation  of 


the  Deistic  creed,  so  the  speculative  part  of  his 
system  received  Deistic  recognition  when  Toland 
produced  his  Christianity  not  Mysterious  (1696),  a 
work  suggestive  of  Bury's  Naked  Gospel.  Toland's 
contention  was  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
gospel  contrary  to  or  above  reason,  so  that  no 
Christian  doctrine  could  be  called  a  mystery  {op. 
cit.  6).  [For  a  full  account  of  Toland's  views,  see 
art.  Deism,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  534  f.]  The  next  step 
in  Deism  was  to  attack  the  accounts  of  the  mir- 
aculous as  given  in  the  Gospels.  Accordingly, 
Collins,  who  had  completed  his  theory  of  free- 
thought,  inaugurated  the  attack  upon  mystery 
when  he  sought  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets.  Where  William  Whiston,  in  the  Boyle 
Lectures  of  1707,  had  contended  for  a  single.  Mes- 
sianic sense  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy, 
Collins  contended  that  the  prophecies  usually  cited 
have  in  them  a  sense  which  is  not  Messianic  at 
all,  and  that  the  application  to  the  life  of  Christ, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  citations  made  in  Mt  1  and  2, 
is  to  be  understood  in  a  purely  allegorical  or  mys- 
tical manner  {The  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  t/ie 
Christian  Religion,  1724,  p.  106).  The  reply  to 
this  Deistic  work  which  was  made  by  Edward 
Chandler,  in  A  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the 
Prophecies  (1725),  so  involved  the  question  of 
miracles  that  it  formed  the  starting-point  for 
William  Woolston's  Discourses  on  Miracles  (1727- 
1729),  inaugurated  as  they  were  by  his  work,  Ihe 
Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and  an  Apostate 
(1725).  With  some  of  the  miracles  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament,  Woolston  resorts  to  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation  (see  Discourses 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.) ;  others,  which  deal  with  the  raising 
of  the  dead  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  are 
regarded  as  incredible.  This  negative  attitude 
towards  miracles  formed  the  basis  of  Peter  Annet's 
attack  upon  the  credibility  of  the  resurrection, 
the  Gospel  account  of  which  he  deemed  a  forgery 
{The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Considered,  1744,  p. 
22). 

This  destructive  treatment  of  Christianity  was 
accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  construct  a  rational 
Christianity,  based  upon  the  teaching  rather  than 
the  person  of  Christ.  The  way  for  this  had  been 
prepared  by  Hobbes  and  Locke,  in  their  plea  for 
toleration  upon  the  basis  of  the  mere  Messiahsliip 
of  Jesus,  while  it  was  also  an  expression  of  the 
Sooinian  element  in  Deism.  Locke's  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity  had  come  in  for  some  criticism  as 
a  Socinian  work  when  John  Edwards  wrote  his 
Socinianism  Unmasked  (1696),  while  in  Warbur- 
ton's  mind  Deism  was  a  'modern  fashionable 
notion,  not  borrowed  from,  but  the  same  with  the 
Socinian'  {Tlie  Divine  Legation  of  Moses'',  i.  50). 
'fhe  most  characteristic  defender  of  this  milder 
form  of  Deism  was  Thomas  Chubb  (1679-1747),  who 
had  made  his  entrance  into  the  field  of  controversy 
by  means  of  his  Socinian  work.  The  Supremacy  of 
the  Father  (1715).  Chubb's  chief  contribution  to 
Deism  was  The  Trice  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  (1738), 
in  which  materials  suggestive  of  Hobbes'  hedonism 
are  expressed  in  a  form  peculiar  to  Herbert's 
natural  religion.  The  essence  of  Christianity  and 
the  person  of  Christ  are  treated  in  a  purely  utili- 
tarian manner ;  accordingly,  Chubb  asserts  that 
what  fits  a  man  for  future  felicity  tends  to  make 
him  happy  here,  so  that,  when  the  gospel  is  found 
to  subserve  man's  present  and  future  well-being,  it 
may  be  called  '  true'  {op.  cit.  4),  just  as  the  author 
of  it  may  be  called  the  'greatest  benefactor  of  our 
species '  {ib.  16).  Clmbb's  more  precise  formulation 
of  his  rationalistic  Christianity  involved  three 
articles,  as  follows:  (1)  conformity  of  life  to  the 
rule  of  action  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things  ; 
(2)  repentance  and  reform  where  one  has  violated 
this  rule  ;  (3)  a  future  judgment  where  requital  or 
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condemnation  will  lie  meted  out  acconling  to  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  to  the  rule  of  right 
action  (lA.  17).  In  luloptiiif;  these  principles  of 
natural  reli<^on,  Chubb  abandoned  the  hedonism 
of  Hobbcs  for  the  rationalism  of  Cudworth  and 
Clarke.  In  the  same  spirit  Thomas  Morfjan  (t  1743) 
attempted  to  conne<:t  the  gospel  with  the  religion 
of  Nature,  by  regarding  Christ  a-s  the  Teacher  who 
brought  to  light  the  '  true  and  genuine  principles 
of  nature  and  reason '  ( The  Moral  PhUosopner', 
1738,  p.  144).  Bolingbroke  (1698-1751)  attempted 
a  distinction  between  the  natural  religion  of  Christ 
and  the  spurious  religion  of  St.  Paul  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and,  just  as  Lessing  distinguished  between 
the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  so 
Holingbroke  declared  that  '  the  Grospel  of  Clirist  is 
one  thing,  the  Go.spel  of  St.  Paul  and  all  those  who 
have  grafted  after  him  on  the  same  stock,  another ' 
{Philosophical  Works,  1754,  p.  313).  Christianity 
was  to  Bolingbroke  'a  complete  but  plain  system 
of  natural  religion'  {ib.  316).  Thus  shorn  of  its 
mysteries  of  prophecy  and  miracle,  the  Christianity 
of  Deism  had  become  identified  with  the  system  of 
natural  religion. 

4.  Natural  religion. — As  the  doctrine  of  natural 
rights,  with  its  corollaries  of  free-thought  and 
toleration,  had  led  to  the  formulation  of  rational 
Christianity,  so  natural  religion  employed  a  dif- 
ferent logic  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The 
first  movement,  inaugurated  by  Grotius,  was 
practical ;  the  second,  which  sprang  from  Herbert, 
was  speculative.  Herbert's  work  de  Veritate, 
appearing  one  year  before  that  of  Grotius,  investi- 
gated natural  instinct  in  its  logical  form  as  Grotius 
examined  its  ethical  nature.  Both  thinkers  at- 
tempted an  a  priori  deduction  of  a  natural 
principle,  whose  existence  in  human  nature  was 
then  corroborated  by  an  n  posteriori  investigation 
of  human  history  ;  in  both  alike  we  find  the  appeal 
to  the  instinctus  naturalis  and  the  consensus  uni- 
versalis. [The  contentions  of  the  de  Veritate  will 
be  found  in  art.  Deism,  vol.  iv.  p.  633.]  Herbert's 
view  of  religion,  naively  conceived,  and  wanting  in 
the  inexorable  rationalism  and  secularism  of  the 
Enlightenment,  was  destined  to  be  prophetic  rather 
than  constructive  in  the  career  of  natural  religion, 
whose  fundamental  principle  was  that  of  the 
'  reason  of  things.'r  Ilence,  after  the  appearance 
of  Herbert's  work,  the  interest  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment pursued  the  juristic  of  Grotius  rather  than 
the  rationalistic  of  Herbert,  the  two  tendencies 
uniting  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
This  unity  of  natural  religion  and  natural  rights 
appeared  in  Charles  Blount  (t  1693),  who  considered 
Herbert's  five  articles  of  universal  belief  to  lie  the 
best  ground  for  toleration  (Religio  Laici,  1683).  In 
Blount's  The  Oracles  of  Reason  (1693),  the  term 
'Deist'  is  found,  this  being  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  its  occurrence. 

Without  any  dependence  upon  Herbert,  Samuel 
Clarke  exercised  the  same  speculative  freedom 
manifested  in  the  former's  de  Veritate,  wliile  he 
enriched  Deism  with  something  like  a  theistic 
philosophy.  Written  in  opposition  to  Spinoza,  as 
also  to  Hobbes,  Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God  (1704-1705)  was  so  devoted 
to  the  '  nature  of  things '  as  a  first  principle  that 
it  never  freed  itself  from  a  kind  of  Spinozistic 
pantheism— a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  William  Carroll  in  his  Renuirks  upon  Mr. 
Clarke's  Sermons  (1705),  while  in  recent  years  its  im- 
portance has  lieen  re-considered  by  R.  Zimmerman 
{Samuel  Clarke's  Leben  und  Lehre,  Vienna,  1870). 
With  Clarke  the  idea  of  God  is  thus  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  roa.son  of  tilings,  so  that  his 
theism  or  Deism  tenils  to  uphold  a  noetic  .system, 
Thomistic  and  Cudworthian  in  the  extreme.  With 
his  implicit  faith  in  the  mathematical  analogy, 


Clarke  as-serts  that  God  must  be  thought  of  aa 
eternal  and  neces.iary,  just  as  twice  two  must  be 
thought  of  as  equal  to  four  ;  as  a  necessary  Being, 
God  is  thus  the  ground  of  His  own  existence 
{]Vorks,  1732-1742,  iii.  5).  Identified  with  the 
nature  of  things,  the  Deity  is  called  upon  to  will  in 
accor<laiice  with  the  necessities  which  these  things 
imiKise.  In  this  connexion  Clarke  introduces  the 
ethical  as  a  determinant  of  the  real ;  thus  he  says, 
'  To  will  things  to  be  what  they  are  not  is  aa  absurd 
as  to  believe  that  twice  two  is  not  equal  to  four ' 
{ib.  ii.  586).  In  thus  arguing,  Clarke  was  contend- 
ing for  a  complete  and  self-sufficient  natural  reli- 
gion, but  the  emphasis  laid  ujion  the  ethical  seems 
to  involve  as  its  consequence  the  abrupt  change  to 
revealed  religion,  for  the  reason  that  the  will 
cannot  perform  what  the  intellect  recognizes  as  lit 
and  necessary.  Accordingly,  Clarke's  metaphysical 
dogmatism  is  pursued  by  a  moral  scepticism,  which 
declares  that,  perfect  as  the  reason  of  things  may 
be,  the  fallacy  of  acting  contrary  to  such  a  standard 
is  not  sufficient  to  deter  man  from  vice,  becau.se 
its  pursuit  is  often  accompanied  by  pleasure  and 
profit,  while  pain  and  calamity  may  follow  upon 
virtue. 

'  This  altera  the  case,  and  destroys  the  practice  of  that  which 
appears  so  re.aso[iabIe  in  speculation,  and  introduces  the  neces- 
sity of  rewards  and  punishments '  (i^.  630). 

This  apparent  lapse  into  hedonism  was  really  an 
appeal  to  the  idea  of  future  rather  than  present 
happiness,  as  will  become  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing plea  : 

*  It  is  neither  possible  nor  reasonable  that  by  adhering  to 
virtue  men  should  part  with  their  lives,  if  thereby  they  deprive 
themselves  of  all  possibility  of  receiving  advantage  from  that 
adherence'  (16.  679). 

The  doctrine  of  future  rewards  was  thus  the  con- 
necting link  between  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
for,  on  the  side  of  the  Deity,  this  idea  was  funda- 
mental, since 

'  God  by  express  declaration  of  His  will  in  Holy  Scripture  has 
established  and  confirmed  the  original  difference  of  things' 
(16.  697), 

while  from  the  human  standpoint  the  principle  of 
reward  and  punishment  is  necessary  as  a  motive  to 
impel  the  wul  towards  that  which  the  understand- 
ing recognizes  as  right  in  itself. 

Early  in  the  field  of  natural  religion,  Shaftesbury 
(1670-1713)  elaborated  an  optimistic  and  testhetical 
view  of  the  world,  which  had  something  of  that 
tendency  towards  pantheism  which  Deism  ever 
betrayed.  Shafte-sbury  uses  the  tenu  'Deist,' 
which  he  considers  the  '  highest  of  all  names '  {The 
Moralists,  1709,  pt.  2,  sect.  3).  He  has  a  word  of 
praise  also  for  the  free-thinker,  whom  he  character- 
izes as  the  '  noblest  of  characters '  {Characteristics, 
1711,  iii.  311),  but  the  more  strenuous  methods  of 
rights  and  reason  were  foreign  to  his  thought. 
The  leading  motive  with  Shaftesbury  seems  to  be 
that  of  harmony  within  and  without ;  to  perceive 
this  harmony  constitutes  religion,  to  promote  it  is 
the  chief  concern  of  morality.  On  the  ethical  side, 
he  pursues  the  idea  of  harmony  in  connexion  with 
his  analysis  of  human  nature,  which  is  supposed  to 
evince  three  tendencies :  natural  all'ections  which 
tend  to  public  good  ;  self-aU'ections  which  lead  to 
private  lienefit  j  and  unnatural  ones  which  are 
liarmful  both  to  self  and  to  society.  To  these,  con- 
science or  the  moral-sense  is  added  {ib.  ii.  98,  119). 
The  nature  of  virtue  is  such  as  to  relate  man  to  the 
world  as  a  whole  ;  hence,  as  Shaftesbury  says,  '  If 
any  creature  be  wholly  and  really  ill,  it  must  be 
with  respect  to  the  universal  system'  {ib.  20). 
Furthermore,  he  speaks  of  virtue  as  'proportionable 
ad'ection'  {ib.  40),  while  ho  asserts  that  the 
*  affection  of  a  creature  towards  the  good  of  the  species  or  com- 
mon nature,  is  as  proper  or  natural  to  him  as  it  is  to  any  organ, 
part,  or  member  of  an  animal  body  or  mere  vegetable  to  work 
in  its  known  course  and  regular  way  of  growth  '  (ib.  78). 

At  the  same  time,  the  mind  is  called  upon  to 
perceive  the  harmony  in  the  world  without,  for 
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virtne  is  impossible  in  a  '  distracted  universe '  (ib. 
70).  Here  is  the  point  where  the  systems  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Clarice  are  in  conflict ;  for,  where 
Clarke  sought  to  advance  to  the  realm  of  revelation 
through  the  cracks  in  the  natural  order,  Shaftes- 
bury postulates  a  perfect  world-order  whose  inner 
and  outer  harmony  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
distracted  universe  of  the  other  system,  and  claims 
that  without  this  the  practice  of  virtue  is  in  vain. 

The  influence  of  Clarke  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
most  important  of  Deistic  works,  Christianity  as 
Old  as  the  Creation;  or  the  Gospel  a  Eepublication 
of  the  Law  of  Nature  (1730),  written  by  Matthew 
Tindal  (1656-1733).  [See  art.  DEISM,  vol.  iv.  p. 
535  f.] 

The  famoiis  reply  to  Tindal  and  to  Deism  in 
general  which  Butler  (1692-1752)  framed  in  The 
Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed  (1736), 
was  not  80  much  opposed  to  or  free  from  the 
elements  of  Deism  as  has  usually  been  supposed  ; 
Butler,  indeed,  like  Clarke,  contributed  to  a  system 
which  he  aft'ected  to  attack.  In  his  ethical  philo- 
sophy, Butler  defends  egoism  when  he  declares  that 
self-love  stands  in  need  of  furtherance,  while  its 
dignity  is  such  aa  to  place  it  upon  a  level  with 
conscience  {Sermon  ii. ) ;  both  principles  are  based 
npon  the  Stoical  principle  of  harmony  with  Nature 
{lb.).  After  assuming  that  no  revelation  would 
have  been  given  had  the  light  of  Nature  been 
sniiicient,  Butler  reiterates  Tindal's  favourite 
motto  :  '  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  natural 
religion'  {Analogy,  ii.  ch.  i.  §  1).  Here,  natural 
religion  is  the  standard  ;  for,  if  in  revealed  religion 
there  are  ideas  whose  meaning  is  contrary  to 
natural  religion,  such  meaning  cannot  be  the  real 
one  {ib.  §  2).  In  the  same  manner  reason  stands 
supreme,  and  Butler  in  his  determined  rationalism 
declares : 

'  I  express  myself  with  caution,  lest  1  should  be  mistaken  to 
vilify  reason  ;  which  is  indeed  the  only  faculty  we  have  where- 
with to  Jud^  concerning  anything,  even  revelation  itself '  <ib. 
ch.  Ui.  :  1). 

Butler's  position,  however,  differs  from  that  of 
the  Deist,  in  that  he  is  pessimistic  where  the 
exponent  of  perfect  natural  religion  is  ever  ojjti- 
mistic ;  he  thus  contends  that  the  imperfection 
attending  revealed  religion  is  one  which  natural 
religion  is  called  upon  to  share,  so  that  all  that 
may  be  said  against  the  one  is  valid  as  a  criticism 
of  the  other.  Indeed,  Butler's  ethical  pessimism 
and  his  armed  resistance  to  it  are  the  permanent 
results  of  his  traditional  system.  In  his  ethical 
sermons,  he  utters  an  ever-memorable  lament  over 
conscience,  when  he  says  : 

'  Had  it  stren^h,  as  it  has  right ;  had  it  power,  as  it  has 
manifest  authority,  it  would  absolutely  govern  the  world' 
(Serm.  ii.) ; 

and,  when  in  the  world  he  discovers  '  infinite  dis- 
orders,' he  is  still  able  to  postulate  a  theory  of  the 
moral  government  of  Goo,  the  actual  operation  of 
which  in  the  present  militant  condition  of  things 
is  manifest  as  a  'tendency'  {Ancdogy,  L  ch.  iii. 
§§  4-5).    [Cf.  art.  Butler.] 

The  decline  of  Deism  is  to  be  noted  in  Thomas 
Morgan  and  Bolingbroke.  Morgan  is  of  historical 
value  in  connecting  Clarke  with  the  controversy, 
for  it  was  from  Clarke  that  he  derived  his  Deism. 
In  speaking  of  the  famous  expression,  '  the  reason 
of  things,'  Morgan  says  : 

'  I  mean  the  same  thing  by  it  that  Dr.  Clarke  does,  while  he 

Sounds  the  whole  of  natural  religion  upon  tiiis  principle'  {The 
oral  Philosoplier'\  1738,  iii.  314). 

Morgan  further  reveals  the  influence  of  natural 
rights,  for  he  criticized  the  Mosaic  law  in  the 
light  of  the  Grotian  jus  nnturale,  and  expressed 
Jezebel's  attitude  towards  Elijah  after  he  had  slain 
the  prophets  of  Baal  by  s.aying  :  '  She  tliought  this 
method  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations' 
(ib.  ii.  314).    Bolingbroke  began  to  cast  sn.spicion 


upon  the  authenticity  of  natural  religion  by  search- 
ing for  evidences  of  it  in  history.  The  Hobbist 
status  naturalis  he  regarded  as  a  condition  of  the 
world  in  which  man  was,  not  irrational,  but 
'artless';  when  he  searches  this  native  condition 
of  mankind  for  traces  of  the  religion  of  Nature,  he 
can  only  say : 

*  It  cannot  be  proved  without  the  help  of  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  very  well  with  it,  that  the  unity  of  God  was  the  primitive 
Belief  of  Mankind  ;  but  1  think  it  sufficiently  evident  .  .  .  that 
the  first  and  great  principle  of  natural  theology  could  not  fail 
to  be  discovered  as  soon  as  men  began  to  contemplate  them, 
selves  and  all  objects  that  surrounded  them '  ( IKorfcs,  1754,  iv. 
203).  A  glance  at  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  the  worship  of 
the  Chinese,  and  the  faith  of  King  Melchizedek  seems  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  this. 

With  the  application  of  history  to  the  scheme  of 
natural  religion  the  end  of  Deism  begins ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  rationalistic  force  of  the  Deistic 
argument  began  to  lessen,  as  was  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  Dodwell's  Christianity  not  Founded 
upon  Argument  (Vl'^).  With  no  theory  of  know- 
ledge to  guide  him,  Dodwell  assumed  the  stand- 
point of  intuition,  or  religious  consciousness,  whence 
he  was  able  to  offset  all  rationalism  in  religion  by 
saying,  '  There  is  no  medium  between  believing 
and  not  believing'  {op.  cit.  6).  With  the  actual 
content  of  religion  as  the  basis  of  his  argument, 
Dodwell  turns  away  from  a  'boasted  rational  faith,' 
and  asserts  that  this  is  '  without  the  least  founda- 
tion to  support  it  in  either  nature  or  revelation ' 
{ib.  7).  Fitted  for  actual  life  in  the  world,  the 
human  soul  is  not  adapted  to  the  unfruitful  work 
of  speculation,  while  a  rational  faith  could  never 
prociuce  the  effects  attendant  upon  real  religion 
{ib.  24).  As  with  the  content  of  religion,  so  with 
revelation  ;  here  the  command  is,  '  Believe ' ;  the 
appeal  is  direct  and  compromising  (ib.  37).  Dod- 
well's work,  which  constantly  touches  the  fringe 
of  a  genuine  philosophy  of  religion,  was  of  great 
importance  as  a  human  document,  while  it  amounted 
to  little  as  a  controversial  production,  for  the  reason 
that  it  took  a  stand  against  both  Deism  and  ortho- 
doxy ;  Dodwell  himself  seems  to  have  possessed 
something  of  the  humanism  of  both  Lessing  and 
Rousseau,  while  his  particular  mood  was  one  of 
mysticism. 

The  complete  downfall  of  Deism  was  due  to  the 
scepticism  of  Hume  (1711-1776),  who  applied  to 
the  rationalism  of  his  fellow-countrymen  the  re- 
sults of  national  empiricism.  He  thus  undiil  the 
work  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  [See  art.  Deism, 
vol.  iv.  p.  537  f.]  Another  attack  upon  reason  in 
religion  was  made  by  Rousseau,  while  the  historical 
content  of  liuman  worship  was  emphasized  by  Vol- 
taire in  his  Essai  sur  les  mceurs  des  nations  (1756). 
[See,  further,  art.  Encyclop.«dists.]  Deism  in 
Germany  was  organized  by  H.  S.  Reimarus  (1894- 
1768)  in  his  Wahrheiten  der  natiirlichen  Religion 
(1754).  Lessing  (1729-1781)  was  involved  in  the 
religious  controversy,  and  in  so  far  assumed  the 
rfile  of  a  Deist ;  but  his  humanism  and  sense  of 
historical  values  saved  him  from  being  submerged 
in  the  troubled  waters  of  natural  religion.  His 
attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  revelation  was  made  in 
his  booklet.  Vie  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts 
(1780).  In  addition  to  the  opposition  to  the  static 
pliilosophy  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  late  18th 
cent,  began  to  emphasize  tlie  thought  of  '  progress' 
—  an  idea  wholly  alien  to  the  speculations  and 
political  ideals  of  the  period.  Bodin  (1530-1597) 
had  attempted  this  problem  in  his  philosophy  of 
rights;  Vico  (1668-1744)  introduced  it  into  his 
Scienza  nMojja  (1725);  Turgot  expressed  it  more 
definitely  in  his  Les  Progrds  sur.cessifs  de  I'esprit 
htimain  (1750).  The  rationalistic  method  of  the 
Enlightenment,  which  had  accompanied  this  static 
conception  of  things,  was  set  at  naught  by  Kant's 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft.     In  spite  of  its  blind 
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fMth  in  what  is  callwl '  Nature,"  the  Enlightenment 
had  the  advantage  and  performed  tlio  service  of 
einancii>ating  the  liuman  spirit  from  authority  and 
tradition;  moreover,  it  laid  the  foundation  for 
philosophy  in  things  necessary  in  themselves  and 
universal  in  their  application,  as  api)ears  most  con- 
vincingly in  its  systems  of  rights  and  religion.  Tlie 
thought  of  the  present  age  is  at  the  very  antipode 
of  the  Enlightenment,  which  glorified  the  static 
and  rationalistic  where  the  present  upholds  the 
dynamic  and  realistic. 

See  also  artt.  Humanists,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Renaissance,  Romanticism. 

LiTKRATniiH.— In  addition  to  the  sources  and  authorities  cited 
in  the  article,  the  following  general  works  may  be  consulted  : 
J.  E.  Erdmann,  A  Bistory  of  rhilosuphy,  tr.  W.  8.  Hough, 


J.  G.  Hibben,  The  Philosophij  «/  the  EnlighUnment,  London, 
1910 ;  J.  Hunt,  Heligimis  Thmight  in  Emjland,  London,  1870- 
73 ;  G.  V.  Lechler,  Geschichte  des  englischen  DeKmus,  Leipzig, 
1841  •  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Geschichte  des  achl2ehnUn  Jahr- 
hunderts*,  Heidelberg,  1S61 ;  L.  Stephen,  English  Thought 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century-,  London,  1881;  W.  Windelband, 
Geschichte  ier  neueren  Philosophif,  Leipzig,  1876,  §§  28-50. 

Charles  Gray  Shaw. 
ENTHUSIASM.— The  word  ivBoviruuTiJLbt^  is  of 
relatively  late  origin.  The  only  term  in  tlie  earlier 
Greek  vocabulary  that  could  be  used  to  denote  a 
condition  of  vehement  psychical  excitement  or  in- 
ordinate exaltation  was  /myla,  a  word  of  very 
general  connotation.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks  that  they  spoke  even  of  the  '  madness '  of 
poets,  corresponding  to  the  furor  poeticus  of  the 
Romans.  Subsequently  the  word  li^dri  was  some- 
times used  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  term  '  in- 
toxication,' therefore,  is  not  to  be  too  literally 
interpreted.  Intoxication  emanates  from  Dionysus, 
the  god  who  re-incorporates  himself  in  wine  ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  ^^ffi)  aldvios,  the  guerdon  of  Orphic 
niystics  in  the  other  world  (cf.  A.  Dietcrich, 
Nekyia,  Leipzig,  1893,  p.  80,  note),  really  signifies 
their  final  union  with  the  deity,  and  is  thus,  as  we 
shall  see,  identical  with  an  eternal  enthusiasm. 
We  find  mention  likewise  of  an  intoxication  in 
which  the  poet  creates  his  work — an  idea  which  is 
connected  in  a  special  way  with  Jischylus,  the 
most  impassioned  of  the  Greek  tragedians  ;  legend 
even  tells  us  that,  while  he  was  still  young, 
Dionysus  appeared  to  him  and  kindled  in  him  the 
fire  of  poetic  creation  (Athenasus,  22a).  ^schylus 
is  the  first  writer  known  to  us  who  uses  the  verb 
{pOouaiav  in  intimate  connexion  with  ^aKx^iciv  (frag. 
Edonoi,  58  [Nauck]) ;  then  comes  Euripides ( Troarfes, 
1284),  with  whom  irdovatav  virtually  means  '  to 
rave.'  The  earliest  use  of  the  substantive  ivBowi- 
ar/iii,  with  its  doublet  iv0ov<rla(ris,  occurs  in  Plato ; 
and  the  correlative  idea  operates  largely  in  his 
writings.  But  even  the  root  from  which  these 
various  forms  are  derived,  viz.  IvBcot,  with  its 
corresiKjnding  verb  iveei^ew,  '  to  be  enraptured,'  is 
not  found,  so  far  as  we  know,  before  the  5th  cent. 
B.C.,  the  earliest  instances  of  their  usage  being 
respectively  ^schylus,  Scptem  con.  Theb.  497  ((vBios 
'Apei),  and  llerodotus,  i.  63. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  terms  came 
into  use  with  the  rise  of  the  Mysteries  and  the 
spread  of  prophecy,  for  here  the  idea  of  a  union 
witli  deity  that  exalts  the  favoured  ones  above  all 
earthly  concerns  plays  a  prominent  part :  when  the 
deity  enters  into  a  man,  the  resultant  state  is 
enthusiasm.  The  word  (vOovs,  which  occurs  in 
Proclus,  in  Timreum,  i.  64,  14.  23,  and  other 
writers,  is  equivalent  to  tv$eos,  '  having  God  in 
oneself  (Boisacq,  Diet.  Uymol.  dc  la  langiie 
greeque,   Heidelberg,  1907  fl'.,  p.  254).     The  term 

'  The  present  article  is  intended  merely  to  trace  the  origin 
and  ethical  usage  of  the  (Greek)  term  ;  cf.,  further,  Ecstasy  and 
ENTUusiAim  (Religious)  for  the  part  that  '  enthusiasm '  lias 
played  in  religion. 


may  have  reached  Plato  by  way  of  the  Orphics, 
an<l  the  rea-son  why  I'roclus  {in  Tim.  i.  7,  27 
[Diehl])  applies  the  adjective  Ivetoi  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans as  well  is  simply  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  views  was 
for  him  indistinguishable  (Rolide,  Psyche',  Tubin- 
gen, 1903,  ii.  108,  2).  At  all  events  iydovaiafffiAt 
was  from  the  first  mainly  a  theological  conception, 
while  iKOTcuTit,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  from  the 
domain  of  medical  terminology,  and,  so  far  as 
known,  was  not  applied  till  long  after  Plato's  day 
to  the  rapturous  state  of  a  soul  delivered  from 
earthly  conditions.  Ecstasy  {q.v.)  involves  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  since  in  it 
the  soul  presses  towards  God,  and  strives  to  be- 
come one  with  Him  ;  it  is  something  fundamentally 
different  from  enthusiasm,  though  the  two  ideas 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  are  often  confused  with  each 
other  (A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithrasliturgie,  Leipzig, 
1903,  p.  98).  Enthusiasm,  as  we  saw  above,  de- 
notes the  state  of  a  man  in  whom  a  god  dwells ; 
but  here  we  must,  of  course,  make  the  further 
reservation  that,  when  the  indwelling  power  is  a 
noxious  or  evil  spirit,  the  result  is  '  possession ' 
(dfuuriJiM,  Sai/wvia-nds),  which  may  likewise  be  spoken 
of  as  ixavta,  '  madness,'  but  never  as  ivdouauuriiM. 
The  connotation  of  the  latter  term  is  thus  clear 
and  distinct.  The  mystic  is  iv6ov<rtcurTiK6i ;  so  is 
the  seer,  in  the  frenzy  of  prophecy  (cf .  e.g.  Plutarch, 
de  Defect.  Orae.  432  D,  Solon,  12,  Firmicus,  Math. 
viii.  21),  and  also  the  poet,  in  whom  dwell  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  (cf.  Democritus  ;  see  Zeller,  Phil.  d. 
Griechen,  i.  [Leipzig,  1869],  645  ;  Plato,  Pluedr. 
245  A  ;  Tambomino,  de  Antimiorum  Daemonismo, 
Giessen,  1909,  p.  6) ;  seer  and  poet  are  also  styled 
vv/j.it>6\riTTot  (cf.  Bloch,  in  Roscher,  iii.  513 ff.). 

The  mode  of  generating  that  union  with  the 
deity  which  produces  the  enthusiastic  state  was 
represented  at  first  in  a  very  crude  way— as  eating 
the  god  or  having  sexual  intercourse  with  him 
(A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithraslit.  97  S. ).  Enthusiasm 
was  brought  about  also  by  drinking  wine,  since 
Dionysus  materializes  himself  therein  {ib.  173). 
Seer  and  poet  drink  inspiration  with  the  water  of 
the  Castalian  fountain,  for  here  the  nymph  dwells 
in  bodily  form.  The  erotic  union  of  the  Delphic 
priestess  with  Apollo  has  been  vividly  portrayed 
by  ancient  witnesses  (Bethe,  Mhcin.  Mus.  Ixii. 
[1907]  467  ;  cf.  schol.  on  Aristoph.  Pint.  39,  and 
the  passages  in  A.  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithrasliturgie, 
2nd  ed.  enlarged,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  14).  Another 
act  of  amatory  union  was  the  dance  of  the 
Bacchantes  with  Dionysus  (cf.  e.g.  Aristoph.  Frogs, 
324  if.),  which  likewise  assumed  enthusiastic  forms  ; 
in  explanation  of  this,  reference  may  be  made  to 
an  Esthonian  custom  recorded  by  Weinhold  ('  Zur 
Geschichte  des  heidnischen  Ritns,'  in  ABAW, 
Berlin,  1896,  p.  30  ;  cf.  Fehrle,  Kullische  Ketisch- 
heit,  Nauiuburg,  1908,  p.  11,1).  Further,  the  i)lieno- 
mena  of  the  dream  were  also  brought  into  connexion 
with  enthusiasm,  as  the  soul  of  the  dreamer 
develops  higher  powers  of  vision  and  anticipates 
the  future.  According  to  Aristotle  (frag.  10),  the 
first  impression  of  the  idea  of  God  is  imparted  by 
the  iveovauicrnol  and  liavreia  of  the  soul  in  sleej),  ami 
we  know  that  the  Stoics  found  warrant  for  oracles 
and  dream-reading  in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  soul 
as  manifested  in  ivOouffLoand^  (Zeller,  op.  cit.  iv.  320). 


A  peculiar  function  is  assigned  to  enthusiasm  in 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  who  distinguishas  several 
phases  of  a  frenzy  {/laula)  that  imparts  gifts  of  the 
highest  order.  There  is  the  frenzy  of  the  seer,  who 
unveils  the  future  ;  that  of  the  consecrated  mystic, 
who  absolves  men  from  sin  ;  and  that  of  the  poet, 
who  is  possessed  by  the  Muses— these  three  forms 
have  already  been  noted,  while  a  fourth  is  found 
in  the  frenzy  of  the  philosopher  (Phwdr.  244  ff.). 
Every  human  soul  has  in  a  former  life  beheld  the 
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true  reality,  but  only  a  few  are  able  to  summon  up 
the  reuieiubrance  thereof.  Tliose  to  whom  this 
privilege  is  vouchsafed,  liowever,  hold  themselves 
aloof  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  and,  uniting 
themselves  with  God,  are  reviled  by  the  multitude 
as  mad,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  dwell  apart 
in  the  enthusiastic  state.  In  Platos  judgment, 
accordingly,  enthusiasm  is  the  medium  of  a  direct 
intuition  of  the  Divine — a  vision  which  is  granted 
to  the  philosopher  alone  (P/usdr.  249  C). 

Platonic  and  Stoic  views,  combined  with  popular 
ideas,  reappear  in  Plutarch  (Zeller,  oj).  cit.  v.  173  Pi., 
with  relevant  quotations).  According  to  Plutarch's 
exposition,  when  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  enthu- 
siasm, it  receives  immediate  intimations  from  God  ; 
upon  enthusiasm,  indeed,  rests  all  higher  revela- 
tion. The  more  ett'ectively  the  soul  represses  its 
own  activities,  preserves  its  tranquillity,  and  frees 
itself  from  the  sensuous,  the  more  delicate  becomes 
its  receptive  faculty ;  and  consequently  the  best 
medium  of  Divine  revelation  is  sleep  or  an  ab- 
stemious life.  The  intimations  of  the  gods  are 
conveyed  to  the  soul  by  dicmons,  while  material 
agencies,  such  as  the  vapours  of  the  Pythian 
grotto,  may  also  avail,  witli  the  consent  of  the 
gods  and  the  aid  of  daimons,  to  induce  the  enthu- 
siastic state.  Enthusiasm  always  comes  spon- 
taneously, and  the  suddenness  of  the  illumination 
it  brings  is  the  guarantee  of  the  truth  thereof. 

Plutarch  defines  enthusiasm  as  an  afi'ective  state 
(irdSos)  of  the  soul,  but  Aristotle  had  characterized 
it  more  precisely  as  a  />a<Ao«peculiar  to  the  psychi- 
cal ethos  (Pol.  viii.  55).  The  special  power  of 
inducing  the  enthusiastic  condition  is  ascribed  by 
Aristotle  to  the  music  of  Olympus  (loc.  cit.) — a 
view  that  suggests  other  related  phenomena.  In 
ancient  Hellas  an  important  factor  in  orgiastic 
celebrations  was  boisterous  music  (cf.  e.g.  Eurip. 
Bacch.  126  ft'.),  which  was  regarded,  no  doubt,  as  a 
means  of  exciting  emotion,  just  as  it  forms  an 
accompaniment  to  ecstatic  actions  among  the  less 
civilized  races  of  to-day.  The  Greeks  could  not 
but  feel,  however,  that  the  music  of  the  orgies  was 
of  a  barbaric  kind.  Their  own  music  was  always 
marked  by  the  quality  of  dignified  repose,  and  did 
not  naturally  lend  itself  to  the  expression  of  joy,  or 
pain,  or  enthusiasm  (Gevaert,  Hist,  et  thiorie  de  la 
musique  de  I'antiquiti,  Ghent,  1875-81,  i.  37  ff.). 
The  power  of  producing  enthusiasm  was  a-ssociated 
witli  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  modes  and  with  the 
music  of  flutes  (Arist.  Pol.  viii.  6.  5),  and  here  we 
have  the  explanation  of  the  above  reference  to  the 
music  of  Olympus.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that 
the  Aristotelian  school  were  specially  interested  in 
investigating  the  influence  of  music  upon  the 
emotions ;  for,  apart  from  Aristotle's  own  dis- 
quisitions in  Pol.  viii.,  we  hear  of  a  work  by 
■Pheophrastus,  'On  Enthusiasm,'  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  frag.  87  (Wimmer),  the  efl'ects  of  music 
were  discussed.  The  subject  was,  of  course,  one  of 
special  importance,  as  music  was  a  leawling  element 
in  ancient  education  (Arist.  loc.  cit.). 

At  the  close  of  the  classical  period  of  philosophy 
stands  the  imposing  figure  of  Plotinus,  in  whose 
writings,  as  in  those  of  liis  pupils,  the  terms  (vBea^ 
and  ivdomuuTiibi  play  a  great  jjart  (cf.  Diehl  in  the 
Index  to  Proclus,  in  Timmum,  iii.  425  ;  Proclus,  in 
Bern  Publicam,  ed.  Kroll,  Leipzig,  1901,  ii.  440). 
But  it  is  quite  evident  that  ."or  Plotinus  the  union 
of  the  human  soul  with  t'  e  deity  properly  means 
its  separation  from  the  lx>  y,  and  thus  imiilies  the 
condition  of  ecstasy,  not  oi  enthusiasm  at  all. 

LiTBRATURK. — This  13  indicated  in  the  article, 

L.  Kadeemacher. 

ENTHUSIASTS    (Religious). —This    article 

deals  with  certain  teachers  of  religion,  who  have 

believed  theuLselves  to  be  directly  insiiired  by  God 

to  impart  new  truth.      They  may   be  classified 


according  to  tlieir  attitude  to  previous  revelation. 
Some  have  attached  themselves  closely  to  previous 
literature,  frequently  concentrating  on  apocalyptic, 
or  interpreting  on  special  lines — as  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.  Others,  in  supplementing  exist- 
ing revelations,  tend  to  supersede  them — as  Muslims 
and  Mormons.  Others  believe  themselves  in  such 
close  touch  with  God  that  they  do  not  value  previous 
prophecy;  of  such  are  the  Babis.  Thus  not  all  the 
new  theologies  are  immutable ;  Muggleton,  Sweden- 
l)org,  and  Ann  Lee  have  had  no  successors,  but  the 
Doukhobors  believe  inspiration  to  be  generally  dif- 
fused. All  these  classes  of  theological  Enthusiasts 
are  treated  separately  ;  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
noblest  of  the  type,  will  be  dealt  with  in  art. 
I'EOPHECy  (Hebrew). 

1.  Our  study  may  begin  with  Christian  prophecy, 
a  phenomenon  of  great  importance  for  some  two 
centuries.  From  the  first  it  was  avowed  that  the 
prophet  would  not  be  a  permanent  feature  in  Chris- 
tian life  (1  Co  13'),  but  meantime  prophecy  was  a 
gift  of  Christ  (Eph  4")  to  men  and  women  (Ac  21'), 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  and  occa.sionally  of 
outsiders  (1  Co  14^^"^).  Like  their  Jewish  proto- 
types, the  Christian  prophets  could  use  symljols 
(Ac  21") ;  but,  unlike  the  Greeks  possessed  with 
spirits  of  divination  (Ac  16"),  they  had  their  spirits 
under  control  (1  Co  14^-).  In  Greek  circles  there 
was  clearly  a  risk  of  confusion,  causing  hesitation 
in  some  quarters  (1  Th  5™),  and  authoritative  re- 
pudiation of  some  false  prophets  (1  Jn  4').  A 
typical  product  of  such  Euthusiastic  ministry  is 
seen  in  the  Apocalypse,  with  visions  and  predic- 
tions which  yet,  in  their  literary  form,  show  mani- 
fest signs  of  elaborate  study  (cf.  1  P  l'"- ").  This 
book  is  the  only  one  in  the  NT  which  puts  forth 
explicit  claims  to  inspiration  (Rev  1^^  22") ;  but 
these  were  pitched  very  high,  and,  being  accom- 
panied with  orders  for  public  reading  (P),  they  at 
once  ensured  acceptance,  even  outside  Asia  and  its 
seven  Churches. 

Another  specimen  of  an  Enthusiast's  work  is  the 
Shepherd,  with  its  visions  to  Hermas,  leading  up 
to  the  coming  of  an  angel,  who  imparted  much 
information  which  the  seer  was  told  to  commit  to 
writing  and  circulate.  Some  of  the  more  striking 
doctrines  are  the  importance  attached  to  guardian 
angels  (Mand.  6')  and  the  elaboration  of  the  terms 
of  salvation  ;  baptism  is  the  means  of  forgiveness 
(Sim.  9'*),  and  sins  after  baptism  can  be  forgiven 
only  once  more  (Mand.  4') ;  those  who  died  fefore 
Christ  have  their  opportunity  by  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  and  teachers  when  they  themselves 
died ;  but,  even  then,  baptism  in  Hades  is  neces- 
sary (Sim.  9'*).  Sins  are  carefully  classified  (9i»-=«), 
and  works  of  supererogation  are  admitted  (5=). 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  the  risk  arising  from  false  prophets  is  frankly 
recognized  (Mand.  11).  This  tendency  became 
more  i^ronounoed  with  Ignatius,  who  hoped  that 
God  might  reveal  somethmg  to  him  (Eph.  20) ;  but 
he  pointed  emphatically  to  a  new  path  when  he 
claimed  that  the  preaching  of  the  Spirit  prompted 
the  message  (Phil.  7):  'Do  nothing  without  the 
bishop.' 

2.  The  conflict  foreshadowed  in  3  John  came  to 
a  head  on  the  uplands  of  Asia  Minor,  when  the 
Montanists  objected  to  the  new  olBcialism.  They 
claimed  that  for  generations  they  had  not  lacked 
inspired  jiropliets ;  and  the  revelations  tliat  came 
from  their  leaders  were  akin  to  Biblical  prophecy 
and  apocalyptic,  in  that  they  demanded  a  most 
strict  morality,  and  foretold  the  speedy  ushering 
in  of  a  new  age.  But  it  would  appear  that  their 
prophets  wrought  themselves  up  to  receive  these 
revelations,  and  combined  the  old  methods  of 
asceticism  and  physical  exertion  with  the  Indian 
method  of  intense  introspection.    In  a  discussion 
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about  A.D.  178,  some  bishojw  hardly  appeared  to 
advanta(;e;  the  MontanUts  therenpon  rallied  all 
the  conservatives  throughout  the  Empire,  with  the 
combined  appeal  for  sei>aration  from  the  world  to 
high  morality,  and  reliance  on  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy.  I'or  a  generation  they  held  their  place 
within  the  general  federation  of  churches,  but  at 
Kome  and  at  Carthage  the  prophets  were  obliged 
to  step  out,  leaving  the  ofiicials  to  perfect  the 
machinery  of  the  Great  Church.  After  the  days 
of  Zei>liyrinus  and  Tertullian,  Montanism  shrank 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  mere  local  sect,  almost 
negligible  ;  even  in  Phrygia  the  succession  of  the 
prophets  ceased.  [Cf.  art.  Montanism.]  Hence- 
forward, in  the  West,  all  claims  to  direct  inspira- 
tion were  steadily  discountenanced  by  the  orderly 
instinct  of  Kome,  and  until  the  disruption  of  the 
16tli  cent,  all  efl'ervescence  was  speedily  checked. 

3.  A  few  cases  may  be  noted.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  12th  cent,  arose  Joachim  of  Fiore,  in  Calabria, 
who  won  the  ear  of  four  successive  Popes,  until  a 
new  religious  order  was  sanctioned,  and  his  writings 
were  widely  read.  He  taught  that  the  age  of  the 
Spirit  would  begin  with  A.D.  1260,  and  he  sketched 
in  detail  the  events  of  the  sixty  years  preceding. 
Starting  from  the  Apocalypse,  ne  and  his  many 
disciples  added  new  revelations.  The  Franciscan 
order  was  permeated  with  his  views,  and,  when  it 
divided,  the  Spirituals  clung  to  them ;  with  their 
suppression,  and  the  obvious  failure  of  Joachim's 
predictions,  the  school  died  a  natural  death.  A 
Lombard  enthusiast,  Wilhelmina  'of  Bohemia,' 
claimed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  to  save 
the  Jews,  Saracens,  and  false  Christians ;  her  sect 
was  exterminated  soon  after  her  death  in  A.D.  1281. 
In  Thuringia,  c.  A.D.  1360,  from  the  midst  of  the 
Flagellants  {q.v.)  came  Conrad  Schmid,  an  incar- 
nation of  Enoch,  who  founded  the  Brethren  of  the 
Cross  ;  the  Inquisition  prevented  the  unfolding  of 
a  constructive  programme.  Among  the  Taborites, 
prophets  appeared  who  foretold  the  speedy  end  of 
the  age,  and  incited  to  war  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  reign  of  Christ.  This  intensified  the 
resolve  of  the  authorities  to  nip  all  such  movements 
in  the  bud,  and  they  burned  Hans  Bohm,  who  in 
A.D.  1476  claimed  a  commission  from  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Savonarola's  claims  to  angelic  visions  won 
him  great  popularity,  till  he  flinched  from  the  de- 
mand to  8ul)niit  his  claims  to  the  ordeal  of  fire. 
The  Alumbrados  of  Spain,  professedly  holding 
intercourse  with  the  Lord  and  with  the  Virgin, 
were  equally  put  down ;  even  Teresa  of  Castile 
was  viewed  askance,  and  her  writings  were  severely 
censured,  though  they  deal  with  practical  religion 
more  than  with  theology,  and  side  with  the 
Counter-Keformation. 

4.  The  Hussite  leaven  showed  striking  results  in 
A.D.  1521.  At  Zwickau,  midway  between  Prague 
and  Eisleben,  dwelt  a  Silesian  weaver  Nicholas 
Storch,  who  had  apparently  lived  among  the 
Taborites.  When  he  was  backed  by  Thomas 
Miinzer,  an  educated  Saxon  sent  by  Luther,  he 
soon  blossomed  into  a  prophet.  Luther  having 
disap|>eared  after  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Storch  went 
to  n  iUenberg,  and  convinced  the  leaders  of  the 
reality  of  his  mission.  Luther  hastily  returned, 
and  adopted  the  old  device,  demanding  a  miracle 
to  substantiate  Storch's  claims.  The  latter  with- 
drew to  Silesia  and  Southern  Germany,  dying  at 
Munich  in  1525,  accepted  on  all  hands  as  inspired, 
though  his  enemies  adopted  I>uther's  addendum 
that  it  was  Satan  wlio  inspired  him.  Meanwhile 
MUnzer  went  to  Prague,  and  announced  the  dawn 
of  the  new  dispensation,  with  the  redress  of  all 
■ocial  grievances.  Returning  to  Saxony,  he  initi- 
ated a  communistic  system,  which  he  declared  to 
be  Divinely  ordered.  Banished  by  Luther's  iiiilu- 
ence,  he  spread  his  views  in  Nuremberg  and  Swit- 


zerland, and  then  returned  to  MUhlhausen,  through 
districts  where  the  Peasants'  War  was  raging. 
Here  he  convinced  them  of  his  mission,  so  that 
their  social  programme  was  backed  by  the  convio- 
tion  that  God  was  directing  them  through  this 
prophet.  With  the  massacre  of  Frankeiiliausen 
in  1525,  MUnzer  died,  and  the  first  phase  of  tiiis 
prophetic  movement  ended,  Hans  Hut  conliiiing 
himself  to  mere  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
liLs  book  on  the  Seven  Seals. 

5.  A  leather-dresser  from  Swabia,  Melchior 
Holfmami,  was  teaching  east  of  the  Baltic ;  then 
in  1526,  at  Stockholm,  he  published  a  short  Ex- 
hortation to  his  Livonian  Vonvertx,  containing  an 
application  of  Dn  12 ;  and  he  proceeded  to  cdcu- 
late  the  end  of  the  age,  which  he  fixed  for  1533. 
From  Sweden  he  worked  through  Denmark  and 
Friesland  to  Strassburg,  where  he  arrived  in  1529. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  further  to  exposition  of 
the  Apocalypse,  expanding  the  idea  that  the  few 
years  left  were  the  period  of  the  Two  Witnesses. 
Presently  he  recognized  inspired  prophets  in 
Leonard  and  Ursula  Jost,  he  himself  becoming 
Elijah,  the  inspii'ed  interpreter.  Driven  out  from 
the  city,  he  toured  through  the  Netherlands  and 
Westphalia,  quite  transforming  the  northern  Ana- 
baptist movement  till  it  was  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  Millennial  views.  He  announced  that 
Strassburg  was  the  New  Jerusalem,  whence  the 
armies  of  the  Lord  would  destroy  His  enemies ; 
and  he  returned  thither  to  get  ready.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  was  imprisoned,  and  lingered  for  ten 

f rears,  revising  his  calculations ;  and,  though  he 
leard  of  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  resulting  from 
his  teachings,  he  never  recognized  any  fundamental 
error. 

6.  Hoffmann  being  silenced,  the  second  witness 
appeared  promptly  in  a  Haarlem  baker,  Jan 
Matthys ;  Hoflmann  was  Elijah,  Matthys  was 
Enoch.  Strassburg  being  clearly  impossible,  mis- 
sionaries toMunster,  in  Westphalia,  announced  that 
the  Millennial  Kingdom  was  at  hand  j  in  eight  days 
1400  people  pledged  themselves  to  the  new  state  of 
things.  Matthys  sent  two  more  missionaries  to 
take  the  lead,  and  the  quieter  citizens  speedily 
left  the  place.  Matthys  announced  the  revelation 
that  Miinster,  and  not  Strassburg,  was  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  he  sent  out  messengers  to  direct 
a  general  concentration  of  his  followers  thither. 
Amsterdam,  LUbeck,  Bremen,  and  other  cities 
responded  promptly ;  and  then,  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  Matthys  contemplated  any  mili- 
tary propaganda,  any  more  than  do  Second  Advent 
bodies  of  to-day,  the  authorities  took  alarm,  in- 
augurated a  reign  of  terror,  intercepted  immi- 
grants, and  murdered  many.  The  Miinster  citizens 
who  remained  were  mostly  won  to  the  pro|)hetic 
side,  and  the  February  elections  threw  all  authority 
in  the  city  into  the  liands  of  the  Cliiliastic  Ana- 
baptists. Matthys  soon  came  to  take  personal 
charge,  and  then  arose  other  prophets  and  i)rophet- 
esses.  When  an  episcopal  army  appeared  to  besiege 
the  city,  communism  was  adopted,  as  in  many  other 
cities  under  similar  conditions  ;  it  does  not  apjwar 
that  this  was  ordered  by  revelation.  Visions  came 
to  many;  and,  when  Matthys  went  forth  as  Samson 
against  the  Philistines,  and  fell  in  the  sortie,  his 
chief  apostle,  Jan  of  Leyden,  was  soon  recognized 
as  prophet,  lie  gave  forth  a  revelation,  whereby 
the  Council  was  superseded  by  the  Twelve  Elders. 
A  few  months  later,  another  prophet,  Johann  Du- 
sentschuer,  proposed  that  Jan  be  made  king ;  and 
this  was  done.  In  October,  Dusentschuer  gave 
forth  a  revelation  that  27  ajiostlcs  were  to  be  sent 
out,  j)reaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and 
all  started,  mostly  to  martyrdom.  They  were 
preachers  making  no  pretensions  to  prophecy  ;  but 
lliey  breathed  the  same  atmosphere,  and  nearly 
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the  last  propaganda  work  from  Munster  was  Kotli- 
mann's  book,  A  wholly  consolatory  Witness  of  the 
Venc/eance  and  Judgment  of  the  Babylonian  Abomi- 
nations, etc.  Early  in  the  New  Year,  King  Jan 
issued  a  code  of  law,  closing  with  the  claim,  '  The 
voice  of  the  living  God  has  instructed  me  that  this 
is  a  command  of  the  All  Highest.'  To  the  end,  he 
was  believed  in  and  obeyed  ;  but  the  city  was  cap- 
tured, and  all  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  So 
closed  tlie  most  remarkable  of  all  the  mediaeval 
Enthusiastic  movements. 

7.  The  doctrines  did  not  die  out  at  once,  for  ten 
years  later  Calvin  published  a  tract  Against  the 
fanatical  and  furious  Sect  of  the  Libertines  who 
call  themselves  Spiritual.  His  version  was  that 
they  deemed  themselves  appointed  to  usher  in  tlie 
last  dispensation,  that  of  Elijah  or  the  Spirit, 
when  every  Christian  should  have  direct  revela- 
tion, and  the  dead  letter  of  Scripture  would  be  dis- 
cerned to  have  a  double  meaning.  Calvin  also 
accused  them  of  teaching  that  there  was  no  out- 
ward law  and  no  principle  of  evU,  for  every  believer 
was  identified  with  Gou. 

8.  More  lasting  was  the  movement  inaugurated 
by  Heinrich  Niclaes  of  Miinster,  in  1540.  He  had 
hitherto  been  a  Koman  Catholic ;  at  Amsterdam 
he  had  met  Anabaptists  and  declined  to  associate 
with  them ;  but  he  now  received  a  revelation  to 
establish  himself  at  Eniden  as  a  prophet,  and 
publish  three  Divine  communications :  '  For  this 
purpose  have  I  borne  thee  on  My  heart  from  thy 
youth,  for  a  house  for  Me  to  dwell  in.'  For  twenty 
years  he  carried  on  a  quiet  propaganda  with  three 
companions  snpematurally  pointed  out  to  him, 
Daniel,  Elidad,  and  Tobias ;  then  he  was  driven 
out,  and  worked  in  England  and  up  to  Cologne. 
A  fourth  revelation  came  in  1565,  largely  concerned 
with  the  organization  of  his  followers ;  but  it  led 
to  their  doubting  his  inspiration.  Apart  from  a 
most  elaborate  framework  for  the  Family  of  Love, 
and  a  decided  opix)sition  to  Luthoranism,  the  chief 
peculiar  theological  tenet  was  that  *  there  are  some 
now  living  which  do  fulfil  the  law  in  all  points.' 
Niclaes  died  in  1570,  leaving  no  prophetic  suc- 
cessor, but  in  1606  the  Englisli  adherents  appealed 
to  King  James  for  toleration,  repudiating  all 
sympathies  with  the  Puritans,  insisting  that  they 
valued  the  Scriptures  and  believed  in  salvation 
through  Christ  Jesus  the  only  Saviour,  on  repent- 
ance and  newness  of  life.  Two  years  later,  Henry 
Ainsworth  at  Amsterdam  felt  it  wise  to  refute  the 
Epistle  to  Two  Daughters  of  Warwick.  Yet  they 
held  on,  only  disappearing  after  1645,  when  an 
outburst  of  new  revelations  attracted  Englishmen 
BUBceptible  to  such  influences,  and  left  the  Family 
of  Love  to  wither  away.  There  seems  to  be  no 
more  recent  study  than  F.  Lippold's,  in  Zeitschr. 
f.  d.  hist.  Theol.,  Gotha,  1862. 

9.  Britain  was  slower  than  the  Continent  to 
evolve  prophets,  but  about  1633  Arise  Evans  began 
his  career  with  warnings  to  King  Charles  that  he 
and  the  kingdom  were  doomed.  For  a  second 
message,  two  years  later,  he  was  imprisoned. 
When  the  Civil  AVar  broke  out,  he  received  a 
revelation  to  ui)hoId  the  Established  Church,  and 
therefore  attacked  the  General  Baptists ;  tliey 
challenged  his  inspiration,  and  he  od'ered  a  pre- 
diction to  be  fuKilled  in  a  week.  Its  success  con- 
firmed him,  and  he  continued  to  admonish  the 
ruling  powers,  but  met  no  acceptance. 

10.  Another  isolated  prophetess  was  Anna 
Trapnel,  wlio  entered  on  her  career  about  1043, 
and  joined  the  AllhaHows  Fifth-Monarchy  church 
in  1650.  After  the  dis.solution  of  the  Nominated 
Parliament,  three  books  of  her  prophecies  were 
speedily  published,  and  for  a  year  before  the  death 
of  Cromwell  she  was  again  active.  She  went  into 
trances,  and  sjiokc  in  rude  rhyme  so  fast  that  she 


could  hardly  be  reported,  calling  herself  the  poor 
Instrument,  or  the  Voice.  The  burden  of  the  new 
teaching  was  the  imminent  return  of  Christ,  as  soon 
as  the  3i  times  were  fulfilled.  No  organization 
resulted  from  her  Avork.  The  most  recent  study 
of  her  is  in  the  English  Historical  Beview  for  July 
1911.  More  successful  were  the  Banters,  the 
Muggletonians,  and,  a  century  later,  the  South- 
cottians  ;  for  these  see  the  separate  articles. 

11.  Meantime  fresh  prophets  arose  on  the  Con- 
tinent. J.  W.  Petersen,  a  Lutheran  dignitary, 
devoted  himself  to  apocalyptic  interpretation,  and 
then,  with  his  wife  and  another  lady,  announced  new 
revelations,  which  seem  to  have  contained  nothing 
fresh  except  the  modification  of  a  dogma  of  Hoff- 
mann, that  Christ  had  a  double  human  nature — 
one  eternal,  the  other  originating  with  the  Virgin. 
Though  Petersen  spent  half  a  long  life  publishing, 
his  death  in  1727  showed  that  no  efiect  had  been 
produced  ;  and  equally  unimportant  were  other  pro- 
phets, from  the  German  artisan  class.  Two  Bernese 
who  professed  to  be  the  Two  Witnesses,  and  in  their 
teachings  revived  the  Gnostic  idea  that,  while  the 
soul  was  regenerate,  the  doings  of  the  body  did 
not  matter,  were  cut  short  by  the  law  in  1754. 
For  all  these,  consult  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  in  the  ISth  Century  (Eng.  tr.,  N.Y.  1869). 

12.  In  Kussia  an  old  inheritance  from  the  Pauli- 
cians  of  Armenia  was  touched  with  new  life.  One 
sect  is  the  Khlysti  ( '  Flagellants '),  followers  of  a  man 
who  in  1645  proclaimed  :  '  I  am  the  God  announced 
by  the  prophets,  come  down  on  earth  the  second 
time  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race,  and  there 
is  no  God  but  Me.'  They  hold,  however,  that  a 
succession  of  Christs  has  been  maintained  ever 
since,  elevation  to  this  rank  being  by  perfect  sur- 
render to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  who  subdues 
the  flesh.  Their  ecstatic  methods  of  worship  pro- 
duce much  prophesying,  and,  as  they  are  exi)ressly 
forbidden  to  write,  lest  inspiration  be  trammelled, 
they  have  made  no  permanent  addition  to  dogma. 
As  a  reaction  from  them,  about  1770,  arose  the 
Skoptst  ( '  Castrators '),  founded  by  one  who  declared 
himself  God  incarnate  :  they  are  strongly  chiliastic, 
and  look  for  the  return  of  Christ  when  their 
number  reaches  144,000;  the  sealing  into  this 
number  consists  of  castration.  F'or  these  and 
similar  sects,  see  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  (Eng.  tr.,  N.Y.  1893-6,  vol.  iii.).  The  most 
important  of  the  movements  in  east  and  north 
Eurojie  are  the  Doukliobors  and  Swedenborgians, 
both  of  whom  have  spread  beyond  the  country  of 
origin  (see  separate  articles). 

13.  The  Convulsionist  outgrowth  of  the  Jansen- 
ists  at  Paris  left  no  mark  in  theology ;  nor  is  it 
otherwise  with  the  Cevennes  Prophets  (see  Cami- 
.SAEDS).  But  the  latter  are  responsible  for  the 
Manchester  movement  of  the  Wardleys,  and  Ann 
Lee,  '  Bride  of  the  Lamb,'  who  migrated  to  America 
and  founded  the  Shakers  {q.v.).  These  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  an  English  body  founded  in 
1864  by  Mary  Anne  Girling,  who  gave  herself  out 
as  the  final  revelation  of  God.  Her  teachings 
dealt  chiefly  with  conduct,  inculcating  celibacy 
and  communism.  The  most  singular  dogma  was 
her  own  immortality,  and  her  death  in  1886  ruined 
these  second  Shakers,  who  had  styled  themselves 
'  Children  of  God. '  About  the  same  time  the  '  New 
and  Latter  House  of  Israel '  was  organized  in  Kent 
by  James  White,  whose  revelations  are  published 
in  the  Flying  Boll.  The  most  remarkable  point  is 
that  Christ  redeemed  souls  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent ;  bodies  must  be  redeemed  by  acceptance  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  at  Christ's  appearing,  144,000 
of  these  will  greet  Him  and  reign  with  Him.  An 
enormous  unflnished  building  near  Gillingham  is 
the  chief  relic  of  these  Jezreelites.  More  lasting 
has    been    the   Catholic    Ajjostolic    Church    (see 
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IrVINOISM),  springin}^  out  of  a  luoveinunt  at  I'ort 
Glasgow  in  1829  ;  while  the  proceedings  of  I'rince 
and  Sniytli-Tigott  have  not  yet  destroyed  the 
Somerset  Aga|ieiMone  (y.u.)-  l'"ir  more  inflaontial 
results  have  followed  the  enthusiasm  of  two  re- 
markable Americans,  Joseph  Smith  and  Mary 
Baker  Ulover  Eddy,  for  which  see  articles  MOK- 
MONisM  and  Christian  Science,  though  tlie 
latter  does  not  empliasize  the  point  that  the 
system  came  by  revelation  ;  as  to  which  see  Science 
and  Health,  p.  34,  line  7 ;  p.  109,  line  20 ;  p.  123, 
line  19. 

[America  has  also  been  the  home  of  other  en- 
thusiasts besides  those  just  mentioned.  The  Amana 
Society  (q.v.)'\a  of  German  provenance,  but  the  very 
small  sect  of  Angel  Dancers  (q.v.)  is  purely  Ameri- 
can in  origin,  ami,  despite  its  evanescent  character, 
it  is  not  without  interest  itsychologically  as  illus- 
trating the  rise  of  a  sect  based  entirely  upon  en- 
thusiasm. Ballou's  curious  '  American  Bible ' 
Oahspe  (q.v.)  will  be  considered  in  a  sejiarate 
article.  Like  the  work  of  Ballon,  the  activity  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  '  Poughkeepsie  Sage,' 
whose  PrirtcipUs  of  Nature,  Her  Divine  Revela- 
tion, and  a  Voice  to  Mankind,  published  in  1845, 
marks  the  foundation  of  Spiritualism  (q.v.)  as  a 
separate  cult,  must  be  considered  as  outside  the 
realm  of  Christianity,  though  Jackson  was  not, 
like  Ballon,  directly  hostile  to  it.  He  claimed  to 
have  received  his  inspiration,  during  a  trance  of 
sixteen  hours,  from  inliabitants  of  the  other  world, 
and  alleged  communications  from  the  departed 
spirits  form  a  leading  feature  in  all  spiritualistic 
siances.  Within  the  sphere  of  Christianity  men- 
tion should  first  be  macie  of  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White, 
the  wife  of  James  White  already  mentioned.  She 
was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1827.  Before  her 
marriage,  in  1846,  she  began  to  have  'visions,'  at 
least  some  of  the  phenomena  manifested  by  her 
clearly  being  attributable  to  hysteria.  To  her  was 
due  in  great  part  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,  who  in  the  earlier  days  believed 
her  to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  who  have 
always  maintained  that  she  received  '  messages  of 
instruction  for  the  Church  from  time  to  time  by 
the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  The 
extent  to  which  this  sect  holds  this  belief  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1865  a  sub-sect,  the  Church  of 
Grod  (Adventist),  was  formed  on  the  single  new 
tenet  of  rejection  of  acknowledgment  of  Mrs. 
White's  alleged  inspiration.  A  still  more  remark- 
able phenomenon  is  aftbrded  by  the  creation  of  the 
Christian  Catholic  Church  in  Zion  by  John  Alex- 
ander Dowie  (1847-1907),  a  Scotsman  by  birth. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  Congregational  minister 
in  Australia ;  but  at  Melbourne,  where  he  had 
established  an  '  independent '  church,  he  became  a 
believer  in  Divine  healing  through  prayer.  For 
several  years  he  inculcated  these  tenets  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  finally,  in  1896,  he 
organized  his  new  sect,  assuming  the  title  of 
'general  overseer.'  In  the  latter  part  of  1899  he 
claimed  to  be  the  '  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,' 
in  1901  he  was  'Elijah  the  Restorer,'  and  from 
1904  until  a  revolt  against  him  in  1906  he  was 
'  First  AiMjstle '  of  his  sect. 

To  the  nujnber  of  American  enthusiasts  must  be 
reckoned  Frank  W.  Sanford  (b.  at  Bowdoin, 
Maine,  1862),  who  was  for  several  years  a  Free 
Baptist  minister  in  New  England.  At  a  conven- 
tion of  his  denomination  in  1893  he  announced  that 
he  had  received  Divine  revelations  commanding 
him  to  preach  to  the  whole  world  l>efore  the 
'coming  of  the  end.'  He  accordingly  founded  at 
Shiloh,  Maine,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Us  Society, 
which  holds  most  pronounced  chiliastic  views, 
while  Sanford  himself  claims  to  be  Elijah.  After 
having  conducted  a  disastrous  voyage  to  Africa, 


during  which  a  number  of  his  followers  died  from 
insufficient  food  and  care,  Sanford  was  convicted, 
9  Dec.  1911,  of  causing  the  death  of  six  of  these 
jwrsons,  and  was  confined  in  a  Government  prison. 
A  single  sentence  from  his  statement  before  the 
court  18  of  psychological  interest  in  this  connexion  : 

'I  said:  "Father,  what  next?  What  next,  now  that  we 
have  this  company  on  board?"  I  received  thia  answer — and 
I  make  this  statement  advisetUy,  knowing  what  I  am  doing — I 
received  this  answer:  "Continue."' 

In  the  latter  part  of  1896  yet  another  enthusi- 
astic sect  sprang  into  existence,  the  Church  of  God 
and  Saints  of  Christ  (jwpularly  known  a-s  '  Black 
Jews').  The  founder  was  William  S.  Crowdy,  a 
negro  who  had  Ijeen  a  railway  cook  until  he  received 
a  revelation  as  '  a  prophet  of  God  sent  to  the  whole 
world.'  The  new  sect  for  a  time  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  negroes  who  attended  its  services, 
where  even  the  local  preachers  were  termed  '  pro- 
phets.' The  'bishop,'  or  'prophet'  (at  present 
Crowdy  himself), 

*  is  not  elected,  hut  holds  his  position  by  virtue  of  a  Divine 
call.  He  is  Iwlieved  by  his  followers  to  be  in  direct  comumnica- 
tion  with  the  Deity,  to  utter  prophecies  i>y  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  perform  miracles.  On  his  death  the  prophetic  office  lapseil 
until  a  new  vision  appears'  (Special  Census  Report  [lIKKi]  on 
lieligUms  Bodies,  ii.  202,  Washington,  1910). — Louis  H.  Gray.) 

14.  All  the  Enthusiasts  yet  mentioned  arose  in 
a  Christian  atmosphere ;  it  remains  to  glance  at 
some  in  the  near  East.  The  Jews  have  been 
peculiarly  liable  to  ebullitions  of  this  kind,  owing 
to  their  Messianic  expectations ;  Bar  Cochba  and 
David  Alroy  have  attracted  some  Christian  atten- 
tion, but  the  career  of  Shabbethai  Sebi  in  the  I7th 
cent,  is  the  most  recent.  He  was  a  Spanish  Jew, 
bom  at  Smyrna  of  a  family  in  close  commercial 
touch  with  England.  Since  Qabbalists  had  calcul- 
ated A.D.  1648  as  the  year  of  salvation,  he  then 
privately  announced  himself  as  the  Messiah,  but 
met  no  local  acceptance.  At  Gaza  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  a  famous  rabbi,  who  took  up  the  part  of 
Elijah,  herald  of  the  Messiah ;  and  for  thirteen 
years  he  quietly  strengthened  his  position  at  Jeru- 
salem. A  visit  to  Cairo  brought  him  into  contact 
with  a  rich  young  Jewess  of  good  family,  who 
expected  to  be  the  bride  of  the  Messiah,  and  they 
married.  Elijah  now  announced  the  speedy  re- 
storation of  Israel  after  a  bloo<Iless  victory,  and  the 
Messiahship  was  openly  proclaimed.  This  neces- 
sitated his  fleeing  the  land,  and  he  returned  to 
Smyrna.  Here  the  English  Fifth-Monarchy  move- 
ment had  induced  the  belief  that  A.D.  1666  was  to 
usher  in  the  Millennium.  The  whole  Jewish 
world  was  disturbed,  and  embassies  came  from 
all  quarters,  hailing  him  as  King  of  the  Jews. 
Though  miracles  were  reported  on  all  hands,  he 
remained  entirely  passive.  The  Sultan  naturally 
desired  to  test  nis  claims,  and  he  preferre<l  to 
become  a  Muslim,  afterwards  stating  to  his 
followers  that  thus  Messiah  '  was  numbered  among 
the  transgressors ' !  His  apostasy  wrecked  their 
faith  in  him,  and  a  vigorous  persecution  by  Shah 
Abbas  in  the  same  eventful  year  ended  the  move- 
ment in  Persia,  though  for  a  century  the  European 
Jews  remained  on  the  alert  for  a  national  restora- 
tion to  their  Holy  Land. 

15.  Far  more  important  to  the  whole  world  has 
been  the  appearance  of  Muhammad  as  the  Pro- 
phet of  God.  He  began  only  as  a  teacher,  but, 
when  his  authority  was  challenged,  he  was  re- 
assured by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  bade  him  '  recite 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  who  created.'  From  that 
time  till  his  death  he  had  frequent  revelations, 
received  usually  in  artificial  darkness  ;  these  were 
generally  written  down  by  hearers.  More  than 
once  these  communications  referred  with  respect 
to  the  Law  and  the  Gosjiel,  to  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Jesns  as  true  proi)hets ;  but  the  im- 
plication WHS  increasingly  lliat  former  books  were 
superseded.     His  revelations  were    put   into    an 
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authorized  edition  within  three  years  of  his  death, 
and  a  revised  Qur'an  sixteen  years  later  lias  proved 
final  for  tlie  Sunnite  sect,  now  the  most  influential. 
The  transplantation  of  Islam  to  Persia,  where  higli 
views  of  hereditary  right  were  common,  produced 
a  schism  soon  after  the  Prophet's  death,  and  the 
Shl'ites  are  legitimists  not  only  in  politics  but  in 
theology,  holding  that  the  hereditary  successors 
of  Muliammad  are  inspired.  Three  times  this 
has  had  important  results,  with  the. Sufis,  the 
Assassins,  and  the  Babis  (qq.v.). 

LlTBRATURE. — Besldes  books  mentioned  in  the  text,  see  E.  C, 
Selwyn,  The  Christian  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Apocalypse, 
London,  1900 ;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch,  Gesch.  des  Montanismus, 
Erlangen,  1881  ;  H.  Weiuel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  und 
der  Geistfr  tin  nachapost,  Zeilalter,  Freiburp,  1899 ;  J.  F.  K. 
Hecker,  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tr.  £^bin^ton,  London, 
1844  ;  C.  A.  Cornelius,  Gesch.  des  iniinster,  Aujruhrs,  Leipzig, 
18S5-60 ;  R.  Heath,  Anabaptism,  London,  1895 ;  R.  Barclay, 
Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
London,  1S77  ;  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion, 
London,  1909.  Much  additional  material,  including  bio^apbi- 
cal,  may  be  gleaned  from  tiie  artt.  in  PRE^  on  '  Joachim  von 
Flore '  (by  Deutsch,  ix.  227-232),  'Qeisselung,  kircbliche,  v.' (by 
Haupt,  vi.  440 f.),  'Bohm,  Hans'  (by  Haupt,  iii.  271 1.),  'Alom- 
brados '  (by  Zockler,  i.  388-390),  'Hut,  Hans '  (by  Hegler,  viii. 
489-491),  'Hoffmann,  Melchior'  (by  Hegler,  viii.  222-227), 
*MUnBter,  Wiedertaufer '  (by  Kohler,  xiii.  542  ff.,  on  Roth- 
mann),  'Familisten'  (by  Loofs,  v.  750-755),  'Petersen,  Johann 
Wilhelm '  (by  Bertheau,  xv.  169-175),  and  also  from  the  perti- 
nent biographies  in  the  Df/B  and  the  relative  artt.  in  Cath. 
Encyc. ;  see  also  art.  *  Verziickung '  (by  Thieme),  in  PRB^  xx. 
686-593,  and  of.  art.  Anabaptism,  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  406-412.  On 
Mrs.  White,  see  Life  Sketches  of  Elder  James  White  and  his 
Wife,  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  White,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  1880;  on 
Dowie,  R.  Harlan,  John  Alexander  Dovrie  and  the  Christian 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Zion,  Evansville,  Wisconsin,  1906 ; 
and  on  Shabbethai  §ebi,  JB  xi.  218-226  (by  Maltcr). 

W.  T.  Whitley. 

ENVIRONMENT  (BiologicaJ).i— For  the  biolo- 
gist the  problems  raised  by  the  term  'environment' 
are  largely  concerned  with  the  part  this  factor  or 
collection  of  factors  may  play  in  the  process  of 
evolutionary  change.  To  what  extent  can  the 
characters  of  living  things  be  changed  by  changes 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  live  ;  and,  if 
such  changes  occur,  how  far  can  they  become 
permanent  ?  That  a  definite  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  environment — temperature,  moisture,  food 
supply,  or  some  other  factor — will  fi'equently  bring 
aliout  a  change  in  the  organism  is  beyond  dispute. 
But  whetlier  the  impress  left  on  the  organism  can 
be  transmitted  to  the  next  generation — whether  so- 
called  '  acquired '  characters  can  be  inherited — has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  keen  controversy. 

In  his  theory  of  evolution,  put  forward  in  1809, 
Lamarck  laid  it  down  as  one  of  his  laws  that  the 
functional  changes  produced  by  a  change  in  the 
environment  during  the  life  of  the  organisms  are 
transmitted  to  the  oli'spring  ;  and  during  the  next 
half  century,  in  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
was  accepted,  it  was  accepted  on  this  basis.  By 
the  publication  of  his  Origin  of  Species  in  1859, 
Darwin  introduced  another  factor  to  account  for 
evolutionary  change,  and  the  acceptance  of  'natural 
selection '  released  the  evolutionist  from  the  burden 
of  ascril)ing  all  specific  diflerence  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  environment  on  the  living  thing. 
Darwin,  however,  remained  to  some  extent  a 
follower  of  Lamarck.  Without  variations  upon 
which  to  work,  natural  selection  cannot  be  effec- 
tive in  producing  evolutionary  change.  As  to  the 
origin  of  such  variations  he  did  not  venture  upon 
any  general  statement,  holding  that  in  some  cases 
they  might  be  brought  about  by  the  direct  action 
of  a  changed  environment,  wliile  in  others  they 
must  be  attributed  to  some  innate  tendency  on 
the  i)art  of  the  organism  to  vary,  due  to  causes  of 
which  we  are  quite  ignorant.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  not  hesitate  in  many  instances  to  .state  his 
opinion,  that  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  life 
led  to  modification  tlirougli  the  increased  use  or 

•  For  the  ethical  aspecta,  see  Eddoatiok  (Moral),  p.  216,  and 
BfBlCB  (Rudimentary),  p.  426. 
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disuse  of  certain  parts  or  organs,  and  that  these 
modifications  were  accentuated  and  gradually 
rendered  permanent  through  a  continuous  process 
of  selection. 

As  an  example  may  be  taken  the  relatively  smaller  size  of 
the  wing  structures,  with  their  lessened  powers  of  flight,  in 
domesticated  fowls,  ducks,  and  pigeons — a  peculiarity  which 
Darwin  considered  to  have  been  directly  initiated  through 
the  effects  of  disuse  consequent  upon  a  change  of  environ- 
ment, and  ultimately  exaggerated  and  fixed  by  long.continued 
selection. 

As  compared  with  Lamarck  on  the  one  hand, 
and  most  modern  biologists  on  tlie  other,  Darwin 
may  be  said  to  have  held  an  intermediate  position. 
For  Lamarck  the  increased  use  or  disuse  of  organs 
consequent  upon  a  changed  environment  was  the 
only  source  of  variation,  and  therefore  the  sole 
factor  in  the  transformation  of  species.  For 
Darwin  there  were  two  classes  of  heritable  varia- 
tion— variations  arising  through  increased  use  or 
disuse,  and  variations  arising  spontaneously  in 
the  organism  through  causes  not  understood, 
though  in  either  case  the  co-operation  of  natural 
selection  was  necessary  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
change  in  form.     Cf.  art.  Evolution  (Biological). 

More  recently  the  tendency  among  biologists 
has  been  to  deny  the  transmissibility  of  modifica- 
tion acquired  by  the  individual  through  a  change 
of  environment  during  its  lifetime.  This  was 
largely  brought  about  through  the  teaching  of 
Weismann,  who  introduced  a  new  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  reproductive  tissues  to  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Hitherto  this  relation  had  been  re- 
garded as  an  alternating  one.  The  germ-cells 
gave  rise  to  the  individual,  and  the  individual  in 
turn  produced  the  gei-m-cells.  Weismann  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ  plasm 
through  successive  generations,  and  regarded  the 
body,  or  soma,  as  an  offshoot  specialized  for  carry- 
ing and  protecting  the  all-important  germ  plasm. 
By  its  formation  the  body  is,  as  it  were,  side- 
tracked olf  the  main  course  of  evolution.  Its 
chief  function  is  that  of  a  trustee  for  the  germ 
plasm  which  it  contains.  Moreover,  the  germ 
plasm  carried  by  a  given  body  belongs  to  the 
same  generation  as  the  body  itself,  and  is  of  equal 
age,  both  being  the  direct  offspring  of  the  germ 

flasms  carried  in  the  bodies  of  tlie  common  parents, 
t  is  obvious  that  this  conception  of  the  relation 
between  an  individual  and  its  contained  repro- 
ductive tissue  renders  it  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a  modification  brought  about  by  an  environmental 
change  in  the  former  can  induce  such  a  change 
in  the  latter  that,  when  it  comes  to  throw  off  a 
somatic  offshoot,  it  will  convey  to  it  the  impress 
of  a  modification  just  produced  in  a  group  of  cells 
in  which  it  lived  but  from  which  it  was  not  de- 
rived. Weismann,  therefore,  challenged  the  evi- 
dence for  the  supposed  transmission  of  'acquired' 
characters,  and  sliowed  that  when  critically  ex- 
amined it  broke  down.  He  also  brought  forward 
direct  experimental  evidence  against  the  trans- 
missibility of  a  definite  group  of  acquired  char- 
acters, and  showed,  from  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments on  mice,  that  mutilations  are  not  in  the 
least  degree  inherited. 

Nevertheless,  lieritable  variations  are  continually 
arising  in  animals  and  plants,  and  it  is  in  the  seat 
of  such  variations  that  Weismann's  views  differed 
from  those  earlier  current.  For  Weismann,  the 
seat  of  heritable  variation  was  in  the  germ  plasm, 
and  not  in  the  sotna  by  which  the  germ  plasm  was 
carried.  Any  new  variation  first  arises  through 
some  abnormal  occurrence  in  the  germ  plasm. 
Having  once  arisen,  its  tendency  is  to  become 
permanent,  and  it  is  expressed  'in  each  of  the 
sequence  of  somatic  oflshoots  to  which  that  germ 
plasm^  gives  rise.  Fresh  variations  can,  on  Weis- 
mann's view,  be  directly  due  to  an  environmental 
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change,  but  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  cllect  of 
the  changed  conditions  on  the  germ  plasm  and  not 
on  tlie  body  which  carries  the  germ  plasm  (cf.  art. 
Heredity).  The  a<ition  of  a  changed  environ- 
ment on  a  living  thing  may  induce  a  change  either 
in  the  sonia,  or  in  the  germ  plasm,  or  in  both; 
but,  even  if  both  are  aflected,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  changes  are  corresponding 
ones.  The  change  in  the  germ  plasm  can,  of 
course,  be  appreciated  only  on  its  forming  a 
somatic  oflfshoot,  and  this  may  present  modifica- 
tions differing  from  those  shown  by  the  antecedent 
soma,  though  the  modifications  in  each  case  may 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  same  environ- 
mental change.  In  the  one  case  the  change  acts 
directly  upon  the  somatoplasm,  in  the  other  it 
acts  upon  the  germ  plasm  which  transmits  the 
effects  of  the  stimulus  to  the  sotiM  that  subse- 
quently arises  from  it. 

Discussions  on  the  transmission  of  environ- 
mental changes  frequently  arise  out  of  cases  in 
which  the  developing  young,  as  in  mammals  and 
plants,  are  parasitic  for  a  time  upon  the  maternal 
parent.  Decreased  vigour  in  the  parent,  resulting 
from  unfavourable  conditions  of  nutrition,  often 
leads  to  an  abnormal  lack  of  vigour  in  the  off- 
spring, and  this  has  sometimes  been  held  to  show 
that  the  direct  effect  of  altered  conditions  on  the 
parent  is  transmitted  to  the  next  generation.  For 
example,  two  similar  plants  may  be  taken,  of 
which  one  is  grown  under  favourable,  and  the 
other  under  unfavourable,  conditions.  The  seeds 
of  both  are  collected  and  grown  under  similar 
conditions,  and  it  is  found  that  those  derived  from 
the  latter  plant  give  rise  to  less  vigorous  offspring 
than  those  derived  from  the  former.  In  such  cases 
it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  that  the  relation  of  the 
parent  to  the  offspring  is  twofold.  Not  only  does 
the  parent  carry  the  germ  plasm  from  which  the 
offspring  arise,  but  at  the  same  time  it  acts  as  the 
environment  of  the  developing  young.  It  is  in 
the  latter  capacity  that  a  modification  in  the 
parent  following  upon  changed  conditions  brings 
about  a  modification  in  the  offspring.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  the  transmissibility  of  increa-sed 
or  decreased  vigour  from  parent  to  offspring  ;  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  the  direct  eftect  of  altered 
environment  on  the  developing  young. 

Weismann's  views  may  be  said  to  have  met  with 
general  acceptance  among  biologists,  though  here 
and  there  were  to  be  found  a  few  supporters  of  a 
somewhat  modified  form  of  Lamarckianism.  Little 
further  advance  was  made  until  the  20th  cent, 
brought  with  it  a  fresh  stimulus  to  experimental 
work  on  living  things,  and  within  the  last  few 
years  the  question  of  the  inheritance  of  '  acquired ' 
characters  has  been  re-opened,  largely  through  the 
researches  of  Przibram,  Kammerer,  and  others. 
The  experiments  of  the  last-named  were  for  the 
most  part  made  with  amphibia  and  reptiles,  and 
are  concerned  principally  with  colour  modifica- 
tions or  with  modifications  of  the  normal  instincts 
resulting  from  a  changed  environment.  In  several 
such  ca.ses  it  is  claimed  that  the  modifications 
produced  re-appear  in  the  offspring  even  when 
they  are  reared  under  normal  conditions.  The 
possibility  is  not  precluded  that  the  germ  pla-sm 
was  altered  simultaneously  with,  but  independ- 
ently of,  the  somatoplasm  in  the  individuals  used 
for  experiment ;  and  the  results  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  conclusive  evidence  for  the  transmission 
of  acquired  characters,  until  it  can  be  sliown  that 
they  are  reversible  at  will  through  the  alteration 
of  the  environmental  conditions.  Though  this 
has  not  yet  been  done,  the  experiments  are  full  of 
suggestion,  and  there  is  reasonable  h<>])e  tliat  the 
work  of  the  next  decade  will  go  far  towards  pro- 
viding the  answer  to  the  old  and  much  debated 


question  of  the  inheritance  of  modification  brought 
about  by  an  alteration  in  the  environment. 

LiTKRATHEE.— In  ailrlition  to  thc  writinjcn  of  Ij&mamk  and 
Charles  Darwin,  the  fiillDwing  will  be  fonnd  of  iuteroit  to 
Enirlish  students :  S.  Butler,  Life  and  llaliil,  Londuu,  1877, 
idao  Evoluiimi,  Old  and  Sew,  do.  IHT'.i;  E.  D.  Cope,  The 
Primary  Factors  of  Orfjanic  Kvolntinn,  (Jhicajfo,  1896;  T.  H. 
Morgan,  kxferimental  Zoologi/,  Ix>niton,  11K)7 ;  A.  Weis- 
mann,  The  Germ  Plasm  (Eng.  tr.,  do.  1902),  also  The  Evolu- 
tion  Theory,  do.  1904.  A  succinct  and  illustrated  account  of 
the  most  recent  experimental  work  is  given  in  H.  Przibram's 
BxperimenlalZoologie,  iii.  '  Phylojfcnese,'  Vienna,  1910.  The 
most  recent  iliscussion  from  the  I.aniarckian  standpoint  will  be 
found  in  R.  Semon's  Die  Mneme,  Leipzig,  1908,  and  in  his  art, 
in  the  Fortsehritte  der  natururitsentchaJtl.  Forschung,  voL  U., 
Vienna,  1911.  R.  C.  PUNNETT. 

ENVY    AND    EMULATION.  — I.    Envv.— 

Envy  is  an  emotion  that  is  essentially  both  selfish 
and  malevolent.  It  is  aimed  at  persons,  and  im- 
plies dislike  of  one  who  pos.ses8es  what  the  envious 
man  himself  covets  or  desires,  and  a  wish  to  harm 
him.  Graspingness  for  self  and  ill-will  lie  at  the 
basis  of  it.  There  is  in  it  also  a  consciousness  of 
inferiority  to  the  person  envied,  and  a  chafing 
under  this  consciousness.  He  who  has  got  what  I 
envy  is  felt  by  me  to  have  tlie  advantage  of  me, 
and  I  resent  it.  Consequently,  I  rejoice  if  he  finds 
that  his  envied  possession  does  not  give  him  entire 
satisfaction— much  more,  if  it  actually  entails  on 
him  dissatisfaction  and  pain  :  that  simply  reduces 
his  superiority  in  my  eyes,  and  ministers  to  my 
feeling  of  self-importance.  As  signifying  in  the 
envious  man  a  want  that  is  ungiatified,  and  as 
pointing  to  a  sense  of  impotence  inasmuch  as  he 
lacks  the  sense  of  power  which  posses.sion  of  the 
desired  object  would  give  him,  envy  is  in  itself  a 
painful  emotion,  although  it  is  associated  with 
pleasure  when  misfortune  is  seen  to  befall  the 
object  of  it.     As  Dryden  puts  it, 

'  Envy,  that  does  with  misery  reside. 
The  Joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruin'd  pride." 
It  is  obvious  that  envj'  and  jealousy  are  closely 
allied.  They  have  much  in  common,  though  they 
are  perfectly  distinct  emotions.  They  are  both 
selfish  and  malevolent,  they  are  both  concerned 
with  persons,  and  both  imply  hatred  of  their  object 
and  a  desire  to  harm  him.  But  there  is  a  deeper 
malevolence  in  jealousy  than  in  envy,  and  the 
former  is  the  stronger  and  more  imperious  passion. 
For  this  there  are  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  jealousy  is 
grounded  on  some  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  self  : 
it  is  not  a  mere  consciousness  of  inferiority,  as  in 
envy.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  tivofold  source 
of  irritation  and  displeasure  to  the  jealous  man, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  three  persons  are 
involved  in  the  situation,  so  that  he  is  dealing,  not 
with  one  rival,  but  with  two  (individuals  or  groups 
of  individuals).  When  I  am  jealous  of  a  person, 
it  is  because  he  lias  gained  possession  of  the  re- 
gard of  another  whose  attachment  I  cl.aim.  This 
means  that  I  hate  the  usurping  person,  but  also 
tliat  I  am  annoyed  with  the  other  who  has  allowed 
him  thus  to  intrude.  And  so,  also,  when  1  say 
that  I  am  jealous  of  a  man's  popularity  with  a 
party  or  a  section  of  the  community,  my  meaning 
IS  that  I  hate  him  for  taking  away  a  popularity 
that  I  myself  claim  or  aspire  to,  and  that  I  resent 
the  pliability  of  the  section  or  party  who  have 
allowed  themselves  to  come  under  his  influence. 

It  is  characteristic  of  jealousy  that  it  distorts 
the  nature  of  him  who  harbours  it,  depriving  him 
of  the  power  to  see  things  as  they  really  are, 
rendering  him  unjust  in  his  judgments  and  over- 
suspicious,  leading  him  to  catch  at  straws  and 
make  much  of  trilles,  and  driving  him  on  to  acts 
of  cruelty. 

'  .fealo\i8.v  is  cruel  as  the  grave  : 
Tlie  flashes  thereof  are  tiashes  of  fire, 
A  very  flame  of  thc  Lord '  (Ca  S«). 
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Great  poets,  like  Shakespeare,  know  well  how  to 
represent  this  emotion  in  its  nature,  pl.ay,  and 
oftensiveness  (see,  e.g.,  Othello  and  Winter  Night's 
Tale),  and  they  mark  its  outward  expression  also, 
and  elucidate  it  by  similes.  Says  Chaucer,  in 
'  The  Kniglit's  Tale '  : 

'  Therewith  the  (yr  of  jealousie  up-sterte 
Withinne  his  brest,  and  hent«  him  by  the  herte 
So  woodly,  that  he  lylt  was  to  biholde 
The  boxtree,  or  the  asshen,  dede  and  colde ' 

(lines  1299-1302  in  vol.  1.  of  A.  W.  Pollard's 
ed.  of  the  Canterbury  Tales). 
Jealousy  seems  to  be  present  to  some  degree  in 
the  lower  animals,  as  well  as  in  men. 

*  A  favourite  dog  will  be  emotionally  moved  by  the  sight  of 
his  master  fondling  a  kitten  or  another  d<^  ;  he  will  sometimes 
slink  away  and  hide  himself  and  sulk,  or  he  will  keep  pushing 
himself  forward  to  be  caressed,  with  sidelong  glances  at  the 
kitten.  Some  very  young  children  behave  in  a  similar  way, 
when  their  mother  nurses  another  child.  And  in  both  cases  the 
jealous  creature  is  apt  to  exhibit  anger  towards  the  intruder ' 
(W.  McDougall,  Introd.  to  Social  Psychology,  p.  138). 

2.  Emulation. — Very  ditt'erent  from  envy,  though 
often  taken  as  synonymous  with  it,  is  emulation. 
The  latter  is  not,  properly  speaking,  either  selfish 
or  malevolent,  ana  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  it  to 
be  associated  with  hatred.  It  is  characterized 
more  by  contrasts  with  envy  than  by  similarities. 
It  is  an  e.vhilarating  emotion,  drawing  forth  and 
strengthening  our  activity,  and  is  the  condition  of 
progress  and  healthy  development  in  the  individual, 
as  it  is  the  result  of  aspiration  or  the  pursuit  of  an 
ideal.  It  is  a  species  of  rivalry  or  competition, 
and,  therefore,  presupposes  antagonists  or  op- 
ponents. But  an  opponent  need  not  be  viewed  as 
an  enemy  to  be  hated  :  rather,  he  is  our  friend,  if 
he  braces  our  nerves  and  calls  forth  our  energies 
and  helps  us  to  develop  ourselves.  Egoistic,  in- 
deed, emulation  is,  and  has  to  be  classed  under  the 
natural  desire  of  superiority  or  power,  but  it  is  not 
selfish  :  it  is  compatible  with  generosity  of  charac- 
ter and  good-will,  which  neither  envy  nor  jealousy 
is.  It  stimulates  us  like  play  or  the  chase,  and 
invigorates  our  nature  ;  and,  by  the  fact  that  tliere 
is  in  it  an  element  of  uncertainty  (if  not  of  hazard), 
it  adds  to  the  zest  of  life,  as  pursuit  and  enterprise 
in  general  do. 

The  emotion  seems  not  to  be  confined  to  man, 
but  is  shared  in  by  the  lower  animals,  as  we  see  in 
the  competition  in  racing  between  horses  and  the 
like ;  and  it  Is  intense  in  children,  entering  into 
many  of  their  games. 

Emulation  must  not  be  confused  with  ambition 
(q.v.).  Ambition,  too,  reposes  on  the  love  of  power, 
and,  when  nobly  directed,  is  a  valuable  and  land- 
able  impulse,  achieving  great  things  :  it  is  simply 
an  eager  desire  (with  effort  to  actualize  it)  to  rise 
in  place  or  to  increase  in  influence  ;  and  .so  far  it  is 
good.  '  To  take  a  Soldier  without  Ambition,'  says 
Bacon,  'is  to  pull  off  his  spurres'  {Essays,  'Of 
Ambition ').  But  if,  as  Plato  represents  it  in  the 
Rejmblir.,  it  lie  the  dominance  of  the  will  over  the 
rea.son,  then  it  is  inordinate  desire,  and  is  ready  to 
make  a  wrong  use  of  rivals  or  those  that  stand  in 
the  way,  ignoring  the  fact  that  every  man  is  an 
end  in  himself,  and  must  not  be  treated  .simply  as 
a  tool.  The  ambitious  man,  we  often  say,  has 
no  conscience  :  at  any  rate,  his  conscience  is  sub- 
servient to  his  own  purposes,  and  not  necessarily  to 
rectitude.  It  is  not  well  with  us  when  our  principle 
becomes,  '  /must  rise,  whoever  falls,  and  whatever 
be  the  means. '  The  evil  consequences  of  ambition 
on  character  have  been  the  theme  of  preachers  and 
poets  alike  all  down  the  ages  :  '  by  tnat  sinne  fell 
the  Angels  '  {King  Henry  VII t..  III.  ii.  440). 

3.  Emulation  degenerating. — Distinct  tliough 
emulation  and  envy  are,  the  one  may  readily  lap.se 
into  the  other.  It  is  manly  and  proper  to  wish  to 
excel  in  a  race,  and  to  strain  every  nerve  to  accom- 
plish that  end  ;  but,  when  the  runner,  finding  him- 
self likely  to  be  outstripped  by  his  opponent,  tries 


to  jostle  him  or  to  trip  him  up,  that  is  emulation 
degraded  to  envy :  honourable  rivalry  has  been 
replaced  by  conduct  that  is  dishonourable  and 
mean. 

'Emulation,'  says  Butler  (Serm.  i.  note  20),  'is  merely  the 
desire  and  hope  of  equality  with,  or  superiority  over  otliers,  with 
whom  we  compare  ourselves.  ...  To  desire  the  attainment  of 
this  equality  or  superiority  by  the  particular  means  of  others 
being  brought  down  to  our  own  level,  or  below  it,  is,  I  think, 
the  distinct  notion  of  envy.  From  whence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  real  end,  which  the  natural  passion  emulation,  and  which 
the  unlawful  one  envy,  aim  at  is  exactly  the  same  ;  namely,  that 
equality  or  superiority  :  and  consequently,  that  to  do  mischief 
is  not  the  end  of  envy,  but  merely  the  means  it  makes  use  of  to 
attain  its  end.' 

The  lapse  into  envy  brings  its  OAvn  nemesis. 
The  envy  of  the  envious  man  reacts  upon  himself : 
it  is  apt  to  bring  him  more  pain  than  pleasure— as 
the  common  phrase  has  it,  it  '  gnaws '  liis  soul. 

4.  Implication  of  society. — It  only  remains  to 
add  that  the  emotions  here  considered — envy  and 
jealousy,  emulation  and  ambition — presuppose 
society ;  i.e.  they  could  not  exist  except  in  a 
social  environment  or  setting.  They  are  essen- 
tially egoistic,  inasmuch  as  they  centre  in  the  self 
or  Ego,  being  concerned  primarily  with  the  in- 
dividual's interest ;  but  they  are  conditioned  for 
tlieir  existence  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  '  other ' 
over  against  the  individual,  competing  with  him 
and  possessing  difi'erent  and,  it  may  be,  antagonistic 
interests.  They  all  imply  relations  to  other  human 
beings,  and  the  conception  of  a  pure  '  individual ' — 
of  an  isolated  conscious  unit,  absolutely  divorced 
from  every  other  conscious  unit — is  an  absurdity  : 
egoism  {q.v.),  in  that  sense,  there  ciin  be  none. 

LiTERATURB. — Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  11.  x.  and  xi.  (tr.  Jebb,  Cam- 
bridge, 1909) ;  Francis  Bacon,  Essays,  ix.,  xxxvi. ;  Descartes, 
The  Passions  of  the  Soul  (tr.  E.  S.  Haldane  and  G.  R.  T.  Boss,  in 
The  Philosophical  Works  of  Descartes,  vol.  i.,  Cambridge,  1911)  ; 
Spinoza,  Kthica,  pars  iii.  (tr.  W.  H.  White  and  Amelia  Hutchi- 
son Stirling,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1899) ;  Leibniz,  yew  Essays  cou' 
ceming  Human  Understanding,  bk.  ii.  ch.  20  (Eng.  tr.  by  Alfred 
G.  Langley,  New  York  and  London,  1896) ;  Josepn  Butler,  Ser- 
mons, ed.  J.  H.  Bernard,  London,  1900,  i.  ;  David  Hume,  A 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  bk.  ii.  pt.  ii.  sec.  viii. ;  Thomas 
Reid,  Works,  ed.  Hamilton,  Edinburgh,  1864,  p.  666  ff. ;  James 
Besittie,  Elementsof  Moral Science,&mbari;h,ian,  i.  215-218; 
Dugald  Stewart,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 
Powers  of  Man,  Edinburgh,  1828,  i.  66-72  ;  Thomas  Brown, 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Edinburgh, 
1820,  Lect.  Ixxii. ;  A.  Bain,  The  Emotions  aytd  the  Will^,  Lon- 
don, 1875  :  Th.  Ribot,  The  Psychology  of  the.  Kynotions,  London, 
1897,  p.  208;  James  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  T/ieory,  Oxford, 
1885,  li.  170  ;  W.  James,  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  London, 
1891,  ii.  409  ;  David  Irons,  A  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  Ethics, 
Edin.  and  London,  1903,  p.  90  ;  G.  F.  Stout,  The  Groundwork 
of  Psychology 'i,  Cambridge,  1903,  p.  189  ;  W.  McDougall,  In- 
trod. to  Social  Psychology,  London,  1908,  pp.  136,  138. 

William  L.  Davidson. 

EPICTETUS.— Epictetus  of  Hierapolis  (c.  A.D. 
50-130)  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  Koman 
philosopher  Musonius.  Though  not  possessed  of 
the  originality  or  daring  of  his  teacher,  he  has 
attained  much  greater  fame  through  the  fact  that 
the  substance  of  a  great  number  of  his  discourses 
was  preserved  and  published  by  his  j)upil  Arrian. 
From  the  date  of  their  first  publication  down  to 
the  present  day  these  'discourses  of  Epictetus' 
have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity  ;  they 
have  Ijeen  many  times  translated  into  various 
European  languages ;  and  they  ccmstitute  an 
authority  of  the  first  importance,  both  as  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  which  Epictetus 
professed,  and  as  to  the  social  atmosphere  of  Rome 
in  the  l.st  cent.  A.D. 

Epictetus  was  brouglit  up  as  a  slave  in  the  house 
of  Epaphroditus,  a  freedman  of  Nero,  and  presum- 
ably the  same  who  became  his  secretary,  remained 
faitliful  to  him  upon  his  fall,  assisted  him  in  his  last 
hours,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 
Epaphroditus  recognized  the  talent  of  the  young 
slave,  gave  him  the  liberal  education  which  was 
at  that  time  the  privilege  of  the  humblest  members 
of  the  great  Koman  houseliolds,  anil  sent  him  as  a 
young  man  to  study  under  Musonins.    He  then 
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gave  him  his  freedom,  and  Epietetus  took  up  with 
success  the  profession  of  pouular  philosopher. 
Young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Kmpire  listened 
to  his  tcacliinc,  and  men  of  rank  and  position 
Bought  bis  advKrc.  In  the  year  A.U.  89  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  edict  of  Domitian  against  the  philo- 
sophers, and  was  exiled  fron)  Homo  and  Italy  ;  he 
withdrew  to  Nicopolis,  and  lectured  tliere  till  his 
death  in  a  rijw  old  age.  The  Emperor  Trajan  held 
him  in  special  honour,  and  the  records  of  his  teach- 
ing exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  youth  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Epietetus  was  well  schooled  in  the  orthodox 
teaching  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  it  has  been 
shown  tliat  both  in  his  principles  and  in  his  use  of 
technical  language  he  is  loyal  to  it.  It  is,  however, 
only  with  difficulty  and  by  a  careful  rearrangenieiit 
of  the  material  that  a  philosophical  system  can^e 
deduced  from  his  recorded  utterances.  Each  of 
these  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  as  its  direct 
aim  the  enforcement  of  some  moral  principle  by 
an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearers. ,  Thus 
the  practical  application  of  ethics  outweighs  all 
other  parts  of  the  philosophy  ;  and,  whilst  there 
is  constant  repetition  within  this  field,  the  rest  of 
the  system  is  only  hinted  at  by  casual  allusions. 
The  ethical  principles  of  Epietetus  are  strongly 
coloured  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  He 
urges  that,  although  political  and  personal  freedom 
may  be  wanting,  no  man  can  be  deprived  of  true 
freedom,  which  consists  in  pursuing  virtue,  the 
only  goo<l.  Fortune  has  no  power  over  the  philo- 
sopher, because  the  things  that  she  can  give  and 
take  away  are  indifTerent.  The  exercise  of  virtue 
consists  in  attention  to  the  homely  duties  which 
result  from  human  relationships,  such  as  those  of 
master  and  slave,  parent  and  child,  magistrate  and 
citizen.  In  all  his  troubles  the  good  man  is  com- 
forted by  the  nearness  of  God,  whose  will  he  gladly 
obeys,  and  to  whose  decrees  he  is  resigned.  Epie- 
tetus holds  up  to  our  admiration  the  picture  of  the 
ideal  Cynic,  who,  disdaining  home  or  comfort  for 
himself,  becomes  the  servant  of  all,  and  enters 
every  family  to  reconcile  or  to  console  ;  but  he 
avoids  the  paradoxes  in  which  the  early  Stoics 
and  Cynics  alike  delighted,  is  gentle  and  reason- 
able in  his  teaching,  and  seldom  engages  in  sharp 
controversy.  He  asserts  his  personal  convictions 
most  definitely  in  an  uncompromising  denial  of 
the  doctrine  (towards  which  his  hearers  were 
strongly  inclined)  of  the  continuance  of  personality 
after  death. 

Tlie  discourses  of  Epietetus  are  so  often  con- 
sidered typical  of  Stoicism  that  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  he  was  Stoic  with  a  difference.  In 
temperament  he  had  little  in  common  with  Zeiio 
and  Cleanthes,  who  were  enthusiasts  and  revolu- 
tionaries ;  and  hardly  more  with  Pansetius  and 
the  'middle  Stoics,'  who  were  gentlemen  and 
statesmen.  Epietetus,  even  when  his  position  was 
highest,  was  at  heart  a  slave ;  his  talents  lay  at 
the  disposition  of  others.  He  accepted  Stoicism  at 
command  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  he  accepted  the 
religion,  the  politics,  and  the  social  circumstances 
y  of  his  time.  No  man  could  be  more  precise  in 
insisting  upon  the  regular  and  contented  perform- 
ance of  all  actions  api>roved  by  the  general  opinion  ; 
around  these  he  threw  the  glow  of  a  religious  sub- 
missiveness  which  certainly  forbade  him  to  do 
wrong  at  the  bidding  of  any  earthly  master,  but 
at  the  same  time  predisposed  him  to  consider  as 
right  any  bnrden  that  others  might  lay  upon  him. 
Domitian  was  unduly  anxious  if  ever  he  imagined 
that  political  danger  could  arise  from  such  a 
philosopher.  * 

The  study  of  the  discourses  of  Epietetus  is  an 
Indispensable  starting-point  for  a  true  understand- 
ing of  the   teaching  of  St.   Paul.     Better  than 


any  work  of  antiquity  they  reveal  to  us  the 
inner  thoughts  of  the  social  circles  to  which  the 
Apostle  chiefly  addressed  himself.  See,  further, 
art.  Stoicism. 

LiTKRATWBB. — Epict.  dissertatiows,  ed.  H.  Scheiikl,  Ijeipzig, 
1898  (here  the  annient  refcrencea  to  tlic  life  of  Epietetus  are 
also  collected);  tr.  of  the  DUsertaiiones,  with  notes,  a  Ijife  of 
Kpictetus,  and  a  view  of  hia  ]>hilo8ophy,  hy  G.  Long:,  Liondon, 
1848 ;  H.  von  Arnim,  art.  in  I'anly-Wissowa,  11th  half-voluuie, 
1907;  R.  Asmus,  QuaHiones  EpieteUop,  Freiburg,  1888;  A. 
BonhofFer,  Epictet  und  die  Stoa,  Stuttgart,  lh90,  also  Die 
Ethik  des  Stoikers  Epictet,  do.  1894 ;  Ivo  Bruns,  de  Hchola 
Epicteti,  Kiel,  1897;  H.  Scheukl,  Di*  e^kttt.  Fragmente, 
Vienna,  1888 ;  J.  Stuhrmann,  de  vocabuh3  nationum  philo- 
sophicarum  ab  Epicteto  adhifntis,  Jena,  1885 :  T.  Zahn,  Ver 
Stoikpr  Epiktet  und  sein  Verbtdtnia  zum  Christentum^,  Leip- 
zig, 1895 ;  W.  L,  Davidson,  The  Stoic  Creed,  Edinburgh,  1907, 
passim-  E.  V.  ARNOLD. 

EPICUREANS.— The  Epicureans  are  properly 
the  adherents  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Epicurus. 
But  the  term  is  popularly  and  less  correctly  used 
with  reference  to  thinkers  of  later  times  wno  did 
not  belong  to  liis  school,  and  were  not  directly 
influenced  by  his  teaching.'  Thus  hedonistic 
ethics,  the  rejection  of  purpose  in  Nature,  and 
the  denial  of  a  moral  government  of  the  world, 
were  vaguely  called  '  Epicurean,'  from  whatever 
quarter  such  views  were  put  forward.  The  school 
is  interesting  as  the  lieir  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ionian  i)hilo.so])hers,  and  as  the  exponent  of  ancient 
materialism  in  its  final  form. 

I.  Life  and  writings  of  Epicurus. — Epicurus 
(341-270  B.C.)  belongs  to  an  age  when  the  first 
speculative  impulse  of  the  Greek  intellect  had 
already  subsided.  The  chief  facts  of  his  life  are 
collected  by  Diog.  Laert.  (x.  1-28). 

He  was  born  at  Samos  (where  his  father  Neocles  had  received 
a  grant  of  land  when  the  Athenians  occupied  the  island)  on  llie 
7th  day  of  Gamelion,  341.  Though  he  traced  hia  descent  to 
the  famous  clan  of  the  Philaidae,  his  family  was  poor,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  assisted  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster  as  well 
as  a  farmer,  and  his  mother,  who  performed  certain  religious 
rites  of  purification.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  began 
to  study  philosophy,  probably  at  Teos,  under  Nausiphanes,  a 
Democritean.  lie  also  heard  Paniphilus,  a  Platonist,  at  Samos. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  at  the  time  when 
Epicurus  was  completing  the  military  service  requirevi  of  every 
Athenian  citizen  as  an  eiprifio^  in  Attica,  his  father,  with  the 
other  Athenian  settlers,  was  expelled  from  Samos  by  Perdiccas, 
and  went  to  Colophon.  The  following  years  seem  to  have  been 
spent  in  private  study,  until,  at  the  age  of  32,  he  began  to 
teach,  first  at  Mytilene,  then  at  Lampsacus ;  next,  from  806 
onwards,  at  Athens.  From  Mytilene  he  drew  Hermarchus, 
afterwards  his  successor.  The  adherents  won  at  I^ampsacus 
formed  the  kernel  of  his  school.  Such  were  Idomeneus,  and 
Leonteus  with  his  wife  Themista,  among  the  richest  and  most 
influential  ofthe  citizens;  such,  too, were  Metrodorus,  Polysnus, 
and  Oolotes,  who  became  his  ablest  pupils.  At  Athens  he 
gathered  a  community  about  him  in  the  famous  garden,  where 
the  members  met  as  friends  and  pupils  of  a  common  master. 
Shut  off  from  the  world  around,  and  closely  tmitod  to  each 
other  by  their  fervent  belief  in  his  teaching,  they  resembled 
a  religious  sect  rather  than  a  philosophic  school ;  and  their 
affection  for  Epicurus  bordered  on  adoration.  He  accepted 
such  respect  and  veneration  as  a  matter  of  course,  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  a  Bpiritual  director,  and  by  his  whole  behaviour 
consciously  imposed  on  them  an  absolute  devotion  to  his  person. 
He  drew  up  for  them  catechisms  of  his  doctrines,  which  they 
were  bidden  to  learn  by  heart.  By  examjile  and  precept  he 
condemned  excess  and  recommended  a  snnple  mode  of  life, 
discouraged  ambition,  and  counselled  retirement  from  the 
world.  His  whole  day  was  taken  up  with  study,  authorship, 
and  correspondence.  His  health  had  always  been  delicate ; 
only  an  invalid  racked  with  pain  could  have  rated  minlessness 
so  high.  Having  outlived  Metrodorus  and  Polyienus,  his 
favourite  disciples,  he  succumbed  to  a  painful  malady  in  his 
72nd  year  (270  B.C.).  A  scrap  of  his  letters  shows  that  he  bore 
the  agony  of  the  last  fortni^'bt  with  cheerful  confidence. 

Of  tile  300  rolls  which  this  industrious  recluse 
lived  to  complete,  no  fewer  than  37  belonged  to  his 
magnum  opus,  irepl  (fn'meus,  of  which  fragments  of 
books  ii.,  xi.,  xiv.,  xv.,  and  xxviii.  have  been  re- 
covered, though  in  a  very  iraiierfect  state,  from 
Herculaneuiu.  The  work  proceeded  slowly  ;  in 
300-299  it  had  reached  book  xv.,  and,  four  years 
later,  book  xxviii.  Of  his  other  works  only  scanty 
fragments  are  preserved,  suflicient,  however,  to 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  Rabbinical  Judaism, 
'  Epicurean '  (Dnip'BK)  is  a  stock  synonym  tor  '  infidel,' "  ma- 
terialist '  (Deutacb,  in  JE  i.  066  f.). 
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show  their  great  variety.  Many  were  scientific 
treatises,  some  physical  (irepl  arSiiitiv  koX  Kevov,  itepl 
TTJs  iv  ry  aTojMp  ywyiaSf  vepl  a.rf}Tjs,  irepl  rod  opcip), 
others  ethical  {Trepl  aipiaewv  Kal  (^vyCiVy  Trepi  ^lojfj 
T€pi  SiKaioffuvTjs  Kal  tQiv  SXKtjiv  dperuiPj  Trepi  ijdovijsj 
repl  ixToilariToi,  irepl  riXovs),  and  one,  tlie  famoTis 
Kaviiv,  dealt  with  the  standards  of  truth  in  scien- 
tihc  inquiry.  Others  treated  of  lighter  topics,  e.g. 
tlie  dialogue  'ZviJ.ir6ai.ov,  in  which  both  Epicurus 
and  Metrodorus  were  interlocutors.  Of  those 
which  took  their  titles  from  the  names  of  men  and 
women,  some  were  most  likely  eulogies  of  friends 
or,  it  may  be,  tributes  to  their  memory,  e.g. 
'ApwrT^/SouXos,  NeoitX^s,  XaipiSii/ios  (named  after  the 
three  brothers  of  Epicurus),  Eipij\oxoi,'HyriaLava^, 
QefUaTa,  Mrirpddupos.  Others  were  certainly  con- 
troversial :  'AirrlSwpos,  It/iOKpiTiis,  'ETiTOfni)  Tun'  irpbs 
Tois  tpvffiKOvs,  irepl  TradCbv  56|a(,  7rp6y  TifiOKpdTijv,  irpdt 
AijfxdKpiToVf  irpbs  QeoippatrToy,  irp6$  rot's  MeyapiKovs. 
His  correspondence  was  from  an  early  time  passed 
round  from  hand  to  hand,  and  highly  valued  for 
its  didactic  tone  ;  but  there  are  personal  traits  in 
the  letter  to  his  mother  discovered  at  Qinoanda,  and 
in  another  to  a  little  girl,  possibly  the  daughter  of 
Metrodorus.  This  mass  of  writing  is  represented 
now  by  the  three  epistles  :  (i.)  to  Herodotus,  an 
epitome  of  physics  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  35-83) ;  (ii.) 
to  Pythocles,  irepi  lureupuv,  a  similar  epitome 
treatmg  of  atmospheric  and  celestial  occurrences, 
including  earthquakes  (t6.  84-121)  ;  (iii.)  to  Mence- 
ceus,  on  religion  and  ethics  (ib.  122-135) ;  to  which 
may  be  added  (iv.)  KiJpiai  5(ifoi,  an  arbitrary  selec- 
tion or  anthology  of  striking  sentences  from  the 
larger  works,  put  together  on  no  obvious  principle, 
and  as  remarkable  for  repetitions  as  for  omissions 
(ib.  139-154).  This,  though  the  most  famous,  was 
not  the  only  anthology  of  the  kind :  another, 
Tvwno\6yeiov,  containing  eighty-one  sentences  or 
maxims  by  Epicurus,  many  of  them  new,  was 
recently  found,  and  published  by  C.  Wotke  in 
Wiener  Studien,  x.  175  ff. 

The  epfiitles  to  Uerodotus  and  Men(ECeU8  are  unquestionably 
^nuine.  Usenet  doubted  whether  Epicurus  himself  compiled 
the  epLstle  to  Pythocles,  though  he  admittefl  that  it  was  drawn 
from  nis  works,  citing  in  support  of  his  contention  Philodemus 
in  Volt.  Uerc.  colt.  alt.  i.  152.  H.  von  Arniui  (i'auly-Wissowa, 
vi.  137  ff.)  defends  the  authenticity  of  this  compendium  also. 
Modern  readers  find  the  style  of  Epicurus  ■  diffi- 
cult ;  but  tills  was  not  the  judgment  of  antiquity. 
He  was  so  lucid  a  writer,  says  Diogenes  Laertins, 
that  in  his  work  on  Rhetoric  he  makes  clearness 
the  sole  requisite.  This  one  merit  is  granted  him 
by  Cicero,  who  criticizes  seveiXily  his  neglect  of 
those  graces  of  style  which  give  to  the  works  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  a  perennial 
charm.  But  the  truth  is  that,  like  other  philoso- 
phers, notably  Aristotle,  Epicurus  had  two  styles. 
So  voluminous  an  author  was  almost  bound  to 
vary  his  mode  of  expression,  according  as  he  ad- 
dressed an  esoteric  circle  of  disciples  or  a  wider 
public.  For  the  former,  clearness  and  precision 
sufficed ;  but  the  epistle  to  Menoiceus,  in  its 
avoidance  of  liiatus  and  its  fervid,  if  restrained, 
eloquence,  remains  to  show  that  upon  occasion 
Epicunis  could  write  for  efl'ect. 

2.  The  School. — Our  authorities  are  unanimous 
that  there  never  was  a  more  united  scliool.  The 
doctrine  of  the  founder  was  pa.ssed  on  unaltered, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  material  divergence 
from  orthodoxy  in  the  expositions  of  succeeding 
ages.  Of  the  immediate  disciples,  three,  Metro- 
dorus (33<>-277  D.C.),  Folyfcnus,  and  ilermarehus, 
were  in  later  times  joined  witli  tlie  ni.tster  as  the 
four  pillars  or  standards  of  orthodoxy. 

Polyaonus  hafl  been  an  eminent  mathematician  ;  and  Metro- 
dorus, who  after  his  first  intnxiuction  never  ieft  Kpicurus 
exceiit  once  to  spend  six  months  at  his  old  home,  was  the 
favourite  and  tiie  most  ipfted.  We  have  a  list  of  fourteen  works 
by  him,  and  they  were  cited  in  later  times  as  of  all  but  equal 
authority  with  the  master's  own.  Scvorul  of  them  appear  from 
the  title*  to  have  been  controversial  works ;  for  eveu  Metro- 


dorus found  his  scientific  activity  limited  by  the  very  complete- 
ness and  finalit}'  of  tlie  system  which  he  embraced.  Loyalty 
to  the  master  was  incompatible  with  free  inquiry,  and  in  aU 
succeeding  generations  Epicureans  who  wrote  on  philosophy 
at  all  were  bound  either  to  expound  and  expand  his  original 
statements,  or  to  expose  and  refute  those  who  did  not  accept 
them.  Metrodorus  had  a  brother  Timocrates,  who  first  em- 
braced and  then  abandoned  the  faith— almost  the  only  instance 
of  a  renegade  in  the  annals  of  the  school.  It  was  in  a  polemic 
against  this  heretic  that  he  somewhat  coarsely  avowed  that  a 
sound  digestion  is  the  standard  of  all  that  pertains  to  man's 
wellbeing — an  avowal  of  which  the  enemies  of  the  school  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

From  Hermarchus,  who  succeeded  Epicurus,  the  headship 
of  the  school  passed  to  Polystratus,  of  whose  work  ircpl  a\6yov 
KaTa(t)povr)<7ttus  we  have  fragments,  deciphered  by  Gomperz 
{Hervl:  ii.  398  f.);  from  him  it  passed  to  Dionysius  (200  B.C.), 
and  next  to  Basiiidee ;  and  then  in  unbroken  succession  for 
several  centuries,  though  our  information  is  so  scanty  that 
many  of  the  scholarchs  are  not  known  to  us  even  by  name. 
About  100  B.C.  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  is  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
succeeded  ApoUodorus  (6  Kiptorvpa-vvos),  who  was  the  author  of 
some  400  treatises.  Zeno  was  followed  by  Phasdrus,  whose 
successor.  Patron,  was  head  from  78  until  after  61  B.C.  But  ^e 
most  conspicuous  Epicurean  in  the  Roman  society  of  that  day 
was  Philodemus  of  Gadara,  tutor  and  guest  of  Piso,  the  consul . 
of  57  B.C.  His  poetical  skill  is  admitted  by  Cicero  {in  Pis.  ■ 
23  f.),  and  over  thirty  of  his  epigrams  are  included  in  the 
Anthoiogia  Patatina.  He  was  also  a  prolific  prose  writer  ;  the 
library  of  an  Epicurean  at  Herculaneum  contained  works  by 
him — irepi  evae^ia^y  Trepl  /xovo'iK^s,  Trepi  prjToptKT}^,  Trepi  iroiijfid- 
Ttov,  irepi  <rrifjietiov  Kal  irT}^6iu>(rewf,  irept  KOKiatv,  irepl  opyr)?,  Trepl 
Oafdrov — fragments  of  which  have  been  in  part,  but  very  im- 
perfectly, deciphered.  He  also  wrote  on  the  Philosophic 
.Schools,  in  at  least  ten  books  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  3).  In  the  1st 
cent.  B.c.  also  lived  at  Rome  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia,  a  cele- 
brated medical  practitioner,  who  put  forward  a  new  theory  of 
the  origin  and  classification  of  diseases,  which  he  based  upon 
an  adaptation  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  atoms  and  void. 
The  Roman  poet  Lucretius  (q.v.)  hailed  Epicurus  as  the  de- 
liverer of  mankind  from  superstition  and  the  fear  of  death. 
The  same  passionate  enthusiasm  marks  the  outpourings  of  a 
certain  Diogenes,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  propagating  Epi- 
curean doctrine  in  (Enoanda,  an  obscure  Pisidian  town,  where, 
in  1884,  two  French  scliolars,  Holleaux  and  Paris,  discovered 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  market-place.  From  them  we 
learn  that  the  aged  teacher,  knowing  his  end  to  be  near,  left  a 
sermon  in  stone  where  it  was  bound  to  catch  tlie  eye  of  every 
resident  and  every  casual  visitor.  The  inscription  includes 
tracts  by  Diogenes  himself  (i.)  On  the  Nature  of  Things  (34 
columns) ;  (ii.)  On  the  Infinity  of  Worlds,  addressed  to  Anti- 
pater  (12  columns) ;  (iii.)  an  ethical  discourse  (36  columns) ; 
and  (iv.)  a  fragment  On  Old  Age,  addressed  to  the  young.  "To 
these  are  appended  maxims  of  Epicurus,  and  what  is  apparently 
a  citation  from  a  letter  to  his  mother. 

3.  Philosophy  and  its  divisions. — As  a  child  of 
his  age,  Ejiicurus  emphasized  the  imjiortanee  of 
conduct,  defining  philosophy  as  '  a  daily  business 
of  speech  and  thought  to  ensure  a  happy  life.' 
The  loss  of  national  independence  and  the  decay 
of  civic  life  are  often  alleged  as  causes  why  the 
later  Greek  philosophy  became  more  and  more 
practical,  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  its  chief 
preoccupation  j  but  this  change  of  direction  had 
set  in  long  before,  with  the  Sophists  and  the 
Socratics.  The  older  physicists  sought  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  ;  Epicurus  and  his  school  sought 
it  as  a  means  to  happiness. 

'  If  we  had  never  been  molested  by  alarms  at  celestial  and 
atmospheric  iihenomena,'  he  says,  'or  Ijy  the  misgiving  that 
death  somehow  affects  us,  or  by  neglect  of  the  proper  limits  of 
pains  and  desires,  we  should  have  liad  no  need  to  study  natural 
science '  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  142).  And  again,  '  Vain  is  the  discourse 
of  that  philosopher  by  wiiom  no  liuman  suffering  is  healed ' 
(Porphyrius,  ad  Marcetlam,  xxxi.  p.  209,  23  [Nauck],  fr.  221 
(Usenerl). 

By  these  and  similar  utterances  he  attests  the 
predominance  of  the  practical  aim,  and  by  impli- 
cation prescribes  limitations  to  the  necessary  task 
of  physical  inquiry.  We  must  study  Nature  be- 
cause we  ourselves  are  part  of  it,  and,  until  we 
have  gained  some  acquaintance  with  the  whole, 
we  shall  not  understand  our  relations  to  it,  or 
learn  on  what  conditions  our  happiness  depends. 
So  far  from  encouraging  the  extension  of  research, 
Epicurus  was  impatient  of  such  .studies  as  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  mathematics,  which  had  their  place 
in  the  ordinary  education  of  the  day,  becau.se 
they  did  not  contribute  to  hajipiness.  '  Hoist  all 
sail,'  he  writes  to  a  young  friend,  '  and  give  a  wide 
berth  to  culture  (TroiSet'o).'  In  his  system  there  is 
no  great  originality  ;  he  borrowed  bis  physics  from 
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Democritng  {q.v.),  to  wlioin  ho  stands  in  much  the 
same  relation  as  do  the  Stoics  to  Heraclitus.  To 
him  the  vahie  of  the  discoveries  of  tlio  Atomistfi 
lies  in  their  utility  ;  tliey  free  us  from  the  errors 
of  popular  belief  and  false  philosophy.  Thus  they 
are  directly  subservient  to  a  happy  life.  Philo- 
sophy had  been  divided  into  Loi^ric,  I'hysics,  and 
Etiiics  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  logical  doctrine  was 
rejected  by  Kpicurus  as  superfluous.  Like  men  of 
science  in  more  recent  times,  he  wished  to  concern 
himself  not  with  words  but  with  things.  How- 
ever, besides  Physics  and  Ethics,  he  recognized 
what  he  called  Canonic,  a  study  of  the  standard, 
or  canon,  of  truth.  The  aim  of  this  study  was  to 
convince  us  that  our  knowledge  of  Nature  is  trust- 
worthy. It  was  not  so  much  an  independent  divi- 
sion of  the  system  as — ^what  it  is  sometimes  called 
— an  appendix  or  special  part  of  Physics  {acccssio 
naturalis partis  [Sen.  Ep.  89.  11]). 

4,  Physics. — (a)  General  principles. — The  two 
epitomes  mentioned  above,  the  epistle  to  Herodotus 
and  that  to  Pythocles,  are  the  most  trustworthy 
sources  for  Epicurean  physics.  Like  all  his  Ionian 
predecessors,  Epicurus  starts  with  the  axiom  that 
matter  is  indestructible.  Nothing  can  arise  out 
of  that  which  is  not ;  nothing  which  actually 
exists  can  be  altogether  annihilated.  Moreover, 
the  sum-total  of  things  was  always  such  as  it  is 
now,  and  such  it  will  ever  remain.  For  there  is 
nothing  into  which  it  can  change,  since  outside 
the  sum  of  things  there  is  nothing  that  could 
enter  into  it  and  bring  about  the  change.  The 
whole  of  being,  then,  consists  of  bodies  and  space.'^ 
Experience  through  sense  attests  the  existence  of 
bodies,  and  without  space  (riiros) — which  we  also 
call  an  intangible  existence  (dxa^Tjs  ^i)<ris),  vacuum 
(Kfr6v),  or  room  (x'^P") — tlie  motion  of  bodies,  which 
is  also  a  datum  of  experience,  is  inconceivable. 
Beyond  bodies  and  space  there  is  nothing^no 
tertium  quid — which  can  be  conceived  to  exist,  so 
long,  that  is,  as  we  fix  our  attention  upon  wholes 
or  separate  things,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
qualities,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  which 
belong  to  things.  But  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  those  bodies  which  are  composite 
and  those  which  are  simple.  The  former  are 
unions  of  particles — unions  which  can  be  again 
dissolved ;  the  latter,  the  particles  of  matter 
themselves,  must  be  unchangeable  and  indivisible 
(hence  their  name,  dro/toi,  dro/ui).  All  apparent 
becoming  and  perishing  of  things  depends  upon 
the  alternate  uniting  and  separating  of  such 
ultimate  indestructible  particles.  The  All,  or 
sum  of  things,  is  by  its  very  notion  infinite.  For,'^ 
if  finite,  it  must  be  bounded  by  a  something  out- 
side it,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of 
the  All.  It  is  infinite,  not  only  spatially,  but  in 
respect  of  the  number  of  indivisible  particles  or 
atoms  contained  in  it ;  for,  if  space  were  infinite 
and  bodies  finite,  they  would  not  have  stayed 
anywhere,  but  have  been  dispersed  and  lost  in  the 
void ;  whereas,  if  space  were  finite,  it  could  not 
find  room  for  infinite  matter.  The  atoms  resist 
disintegration  because  they  are  all  matter ;  they 
contain  no  void  within  them.  In  Lucretian 
language,  they  are  strong  in  solid  singleness. 
They  vary  in  shape  ;  the  atoms  of  each  shape  are 
absolutely  infinite,  but  the  variety  of  .shajies, 
though  indefinitely  great,  is  not  absolutely  inlinite. 
The  atoms  are  eternally  in  motion,  rebounding 
after  collision,  or  again  o.scillating  when  imprisoned 
in  a  mass  with  other  atoms  which  temporarily 
form  a  composite  thing.  This  is  because  every 
atom  is  in  void  space,  which  offers  no  resistance  ; 
and  there  was  no  Iwginning  to  all  these  motions, 
because  both  matter  and  sjMice  are  infinite.  Hence, 
too,  there  must  be  an  infinity  of  worlds— some  like 
this  of  ours,  others  unlike  it.    A  world  is  defined 


(§  88),  after  Leucippus,  as  a  sort  of  cnveloiie  of 
sky  enclosing  an  earth  and  stars  and  all  visible 
things,  which  is  cut  off  from  the  infinite,  and 
terminates  in  a  Iwundary  which  may  revolve  or  be 
at  rest,  which  may  be  round  or  triangular,  or  of 
any  shape  whatsoever. 

After  thus  laying  down  the  principles  of  matter 
and  motion,  Epicurus  procectls  to  deal  with  the 
films  (efiwXo)  which  emanate  from  bodies,  by  which 
he,  like  Democritus,  explained  perceptions  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  mental  activity  in  general. 
Such  husks  of  films  are  incessantly  streaming  from 
the  surface  of  all  perceptible  bodies,  the  waste 
being  as  constantly  repaired  by  the  accession  of 
fresh  atoms  from  the  infinite  store  of  matter. 
Their  velocity  through  space  is  enormous,  if  they 
encounter  no  resistance ;  and,  so  long  as  tliis  is  the 
case,  they  preserve  the  relative  shape,  with  pro- 
jections and  depressions,  of  that  object  from  which 
they  were  parted.  This  degree  of  resemblance 
entitles  them  to  be  called  images,  in  spite  of  their 
lack  of  depth.  Our  sensations  of  seeing,  hearing,  v 
and  smelling  depend  upon  the  entrance  of  these 
films  into  the  ajipropriate  organs  of  sense.  Our 
belief  in  the  permanence  of  visible  external  objects 
is  due  to  the  constant  succession  of  images  of  the 
same  shape  and  colour  which  reach  us  from  them. 
And,  as  with  the  eyes,  so  with  the  mind.  The  - 
mental  perception  of  shape,  whether  in  dreams  or 
in  intuitive  thought,  is  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
elSwXa  upon  the  finer  substance  of  the  mind.  But 
not  all  the  films  wliich  strike  upon  the  senses  or 
the  mind  reach  us  unimpaired.  In  the  course  of 
their  passage  the  outlines  may  have  been  blurred, 
distorted,  or  mutilated.  Further,  in  the  air  atomic 
structures  may  arise  which  never  formed  the 
superficial  layer  of  any  actual  body,  6.17.  a  Centaur, 
and  these,  coming  in  contact  with  the  senses  or 
the  mind,  give  rise  to  erroneous  judgments. 

(b)  Canonic.—Ai  this  point  the  purely  physical 
exposition  naturally  passes  over  into  Canonic.  In 
his  treatment  of  the  problem  of  truth  and  error, 
Epicurus  inflexibly  adlieres  to  one  main  position  : 
that  perceptions  of  sense  and  mental  intuitions 
are  always  true,  and  that  error  creeps  in  with  ■>• 
judgment  or  opinion  (Si5|a).  Judgment  undertakes 
to  interpret  sensation.  If  we  want  to  test  the 
truth  of  a  judgment  about  an  external  object,  we 
compare  the  sensations  which  we  receive  in 
succession  from  it.  If,  then,  the  earlier  inter- 
pretation is  confirmed  (ii.v  ivtuap/rvpriBS)  by  a 
subsequent  observation,  the  judgment  was  true ; 
if,  however,  it  be  not  so  confirmed  {id.v  /li)  iirifuift- 
Tvpridri),  the  judgment  was  false,  as  when  the  tower 
which  seemed  round  at  a  distance  is  discovered  on 
a  nearer  approach  to  be  square.  This  is  a  case 
where  subsequent  examination  is  possible  (rb 
rpoofUvov) ;  but  many  judgments  deal  with  the 
unknown  (aSijAoc),  about  which  we  draw  inferences 
from  the  known.  Here  the  4Si;Xo>',  which  cannot 
be  directly  perceived,  must  lie  made  the  subject  of 
an  inference  by  connecting  it  with  another  object 
wliioh  can  be  perceived.  There  are  also  cases, 
within  the  region  of  known  and  knowable  fact, 
where,  owing  to  circumstances,  the  test  of  sensation 
cannot  be  directly  applied  a  second  time.  Where 
for  any  of  these  reasons  further  confirmation 
(^i/topTi'-pvcrit)  is  inapplicable,  Epicurus  falls  back 
upon  a  feebler  test; — the  absence  of  contradictory 
experience  :  cf.  ovk  avTt/iapTvpTi<ns  Si  ^o'Ttv  dKoXovSla 
Tov  i-roaTaSivTOi  Kal  So^atrOii'TOt  dJijXou  Tcjj  (jiawoiUpif 
(Sext.  adv.  Math.  vii.  21.3,  fr.  247  [Usener]).  The  , 
judgment  upon  its  trial  is  actquitted  of  error  because 
no  fact  ({yapyis)  can  lie  adduced  to  witness  against 
it.  Thus  applied,  the  Canon  allows  the  strangest 
hypotheses  concerning  atoms,  images  (efSwXa),  and 
pods  to  pass  unchallenged.  It  should  l)e  noted  also 
that  the  procedure  by  way  of  induction  and  analogy 
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presupposes  soraethiug  answering  to  a  law  of 
uniformity — 'as  are  the  instances  under  our  ob- 
servation, so  too  are  tlie  instances  inaccessible  to 
observation.'  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  Epicurus  does 
reason  in  this  v,ay :  tlie  imperceptible  atoms  and 
their  movements  are  construed  as  if,  under  the 
microscope  or  some  more  potent  aid,  they  could  be 
directly  observed.  At  other  times  the  Canon  is 
differently  applied.  Somewhere  in  infinity  all 
possibilities  are  realized,  for  nothing  in  our 
experience  contradicts  either  this  general  proposi- 
tion, or  particular  ca.ses  affected,  such  as  the 
shapes  of  the  worlds,  or  the  alternative  explana- 
tions of  celestial  phenomena.  A  mutilated  tract 
by  Philodemns  of  Gadara  on  signs  and  inferences 
{vepl  tnjfielo}!'  Kal  anjfieithaeuiv)  is  a  proof  that,  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  the  school 
was  still  interested  in  analogical  and  inductive 
reasoning.  Again,  Epicurus  laid  down  a  criterion 
for  the  practical  as  well  as  for  the  theoretical 
sphere.  This  consisted  in  the  peculiar  sensations 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  whicli  he  recognized  the 
same  clear  evidence  (ivapriem)  which  belongs  to 
perceptions  of  external  objects  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  34  j 
Aristocles  ap.  Euseb.  Prwp.  evang.  xiv.  21,  p. 
768rfff.  ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  23,  fr.  243  [Usener]).  This 
is  of  the  highest  importance  when  he  comes  to 
Ethics. 

Besides  immediate  perception,  and  the  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  a  further  standard  of  true 
judgments  is  to  bo  found  in  preconception  (wfiSK-ri'pii). 
This  term  denotes  primarily  a  notion  based  upon 
and  derived  from  perception,  and  therefore,  like  it, 
valid,  which  has  found  expression  in  some  common 
term  in  daily  use  (e.g.  '  man ').  The  utterance  of 
the  term  calls  up  in  those  who  understand  the 
language  a  clear  anddistinct  mental  image  (irpSK-q^is) 
already  formed  from  previous  clear  and  distinct 
perception.s.  Sometimes,  however,  true  judgments 
so  univer.sally  recognized  as  not  to  require  further 
testing  by  experience  are  also  called  preconceptions 
(xpoX^^eif).  In  any  case,  both  their  validity  as 
tests  of  truth,  and  the  mark  of  clearness  and 
distinctness  which  they  present,  must  bo  of  a 
secondary  and  derivative  kind,  as  compared  with 
sensation. 

(c)  The  atoms. — Returning  now  {§  54)  to  the 
unchangeableness  of  the  atoms,  Epicurus  thence 
deduces  the  distinction  between  primary  and 
seconoary  qualities  long  before  announced  by 
Democritus  (7.1).).  All  qualities  (iroiinjTes)  are 
changeable  ;  but  the  atoms  must  be  thought  of  as 
nnchaiiticable,  for  all  changes  must  have  something 
permanent  underlying  them.  Hence  the  atoms 
possess  only  weight,  shape,  and  magnitude,  to 
which  may  be  added  impenetrability  (i.vTiTvrla : 
Sext.  adv.  Math.  x.  240,  fr.  275  [Usener]).  They 
have  not  colour,  smell,  taste,  heat,  cold,  dampness, 
or  dryness.  These  changeable  qualities  arise,  not 
in  the  atoms  but  in  the  composite  wholes  {auyKplffeis), 
through  the  varying  union  and  arrangement  of 
atoms  (ii/  rg  iroi^i  avvBiaei  tCiv  &t6iiiiiv  toDto  :  Simp. 
Categ.  14,  fr.  288  [Usener]).  But,  while  Democritus 
made  the  secondary  qualities  relative  (v6iJ.(f  xpo"), 
vi/uf  yXvKi),  Epicurus  by  his  unshakable  belief  in 
the  reality  of  present  sensation  is  bound  to  attribute 
them  to  the  composite  objects  or  perceptible  things. 
The  leaf  is  yellow,  though  its  atoms  have  no  colour, 
for  my  sensation  of  yellowness  upon  seeing  it  is 
real  and  objective,  due  to  an  image,  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  leaf  {iiioxpbuv :  Diog.  Laert.  x.  49,  p. 
11  [Usener]),  which  enters  my  eye.  The  whole 
variety  of  changing  qualities  present  in  experience 
can,  Epicurus  maintains,  he  derived  from  shajie 
and  magnitude,  the  qualities  which  are  left  to  the 
atoms,  if  due  account  Ije  taken  of  variety  in  atomic 
arrangement  and  motion.  Another  point  of  differ- 
ence from  Democritus  is  that,  whereas  he  made 


his  atoms  of  all  sizes,  Epicurus  objects  to  the 
assumption  as  unnecessary  for  the  explanation  of 
dilVerencesof  quality,  and  as  involving  the  absurdity 
of  visible  atoms.  Nor,  again,  can  any  atom  be 
infinitely  small,  for  no  body  of  finite  size  can 
contain  an  infinity  of  constituents,  nor  can  sub- 
division go  on  indefinitely,  for  then  some  part  of 
matter  would  be  annihilated.  Though  the  atom  is 
the  least  body  separately  existing,  it  has  itself 
minimal  parts,  which  must  be  conceived  on  the 
analogy  of  the  corresponding  minimal  parts  of 
bodies  of  finite  size.  Space  and  time,  as  well  as 
matter,  are  conceived  as  made  up  of  minimal  parts 
not  further  subdivisible.  In  infinite  space  all 
bodies  move  with  uniform  velocity  (fo-oraxe's  [Diog. 
Laert.  x.  61]),  so  long  as  they  encounter  no  resist- 
ance, which  is  made  to  account  for  all  variation  in 
velocity  (^pddovs  yap  Kal  rdxavs  AimKoTij  Kal  o6k 
dxTtKOTJ)  6/xoi«/ia  Xaynj3(ivei :  ib.  X.  46,  p.  10  [Usener]). 
The  free  atoms  move  with  the  swiftness  of  thought 
over  the  very  greatest  distances,  and  this  uniform 
velocity  is  maintained,  whether  the  atom  falls 
from  above  downwards  under  the  inlluence  of 
weight,  or  recoils  from  collision  with  another 
atom,  or  oscillates  in  the  entangled  mass  of  atoms 
which  make  up  a  sensible  thing.  The  downward 
motion  due  to  weight  presumes  that  up  and  down 
are  somehow  empirically  determined.  Now,  in 
infinite  space  there  can  be  no  up  or  down  in  the 
sense  of  a  highest  or  lowest  point  or  surface  beyond 
which  a  body  cannot  move.  At  the  same  time, 
the  opposite  directions  up  and  down,  which  we 
distinguish  in  any  line  of  finite  length,  remain 
equally  opposed  when  the  line  is  prolonged  to 
infinity. 

5.  The  soul. — The  materialism  of  Epicurus  is 
prominent  in  his  treatment  of  the  soul.  It  is  a 
corporeal  substance,  a  compound  of  atoms  of  four 
diflfcrent  species,  distributed  throughout  the  frame, 
but  more  densely  massed  in  the  breast.  It  most 
resembles  warm  breath,  i.e.  wiud  mixed  with  heat. 
Elsewhere  it  is  said  to  contain  air  as  distinct  from 
wind,  and  a  fourth  nameless  substance  which  is 
the  seat  of  sensation,  memory,  love,  hate,  and 
intellect  in  general  (tA  yap  <J)  Kptvei  Kal  nyrnxopevet, 
Kal  (piXei  Kal  fiurttj  Kal  6\ojs  rb  (ppiivLp-ov  Kal  XoyiartKby 
(k  Tiv6s  ipTjaiy  dKarovofida'Tou  wotdTTp-os  ivt,ylvfa6aL : 
Plut.  adv.  Col.  20,  p.  lUSof,  fr.  314  [Usener]). 
Portions  of  this  subtle  substance  may  leave  the 
body,  as  in  sleep,  or  through  the  effect  of  a  deadly 
blow,  and  yet  the  patient  may  recover,  and  receive 
new  accessions  of  soul-substance  from  outside. 
Its  mobility  is  shown  in  thought,  feeling,  and  the 
bodily  motions  which  it  originates.  The  connexion 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  two  corporeal  sub- 
stances, soul  and  body,  are  conceived  as  follows. 
We  derive  sensation,  sentience,  feeling,  mainly 
from  soul,  partly  from  tody ;  for  our  soul  would 
not  be  sentient  unless  it  were  confined  in  our  body. 
Being  so  confined,  it  confers  this  quality  on  the 
ixxly,  which  it  renders  sentient ;  but  the  body 
does  not  share  in  the  other  functions  of  the  soul, 
such  as  memory  and  thought.  The  peculiar 
motions  of  the  soul's  substance,  on  which  these 
higher  functions  depend,  are  also  conditioned  by 
the  body  which  encloses  and  holds  it  together. 
At  death  the  lifeless  corpse  ceases  to  feel  ;  but  the 
soul,  too,  can  no  longer  retain  sensation  when 
separate  from  the  body,  but  is  dispersed  in  air. 

Essential  attributes  and  accidents. — That  the 
soul  is  not  an  incorporeal  substance  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  acts  and  is  acted  upon.  There  is 
nothing  incorporeal  to  Epicurus  except  empty 
space.  Whatever  else  we  call  incorporeal  is  found, 
upon  examination,  to  be,  not  an  independent 
thing,  but  an  attribute  or  quality.  And  here  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  essential  attri- 
butes (iTvn^i§r)Kin-a),  which  are  inseparable  from  (del 
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ra/MKoXoveoOrra)  the  conception  either  of  a  body  in 
general  or  of  a  visible  boily,  and  the  fortuitous 
transitory  states,  or  accidents  (<rii/iirTii/«iTo),  witli 
which  this  is  not  tlie  case.  Tlie  former,  Epicurus 
liolils,  are  not  independent  substances,  or  incor- 
poreal entities,  or  simply  non-existent ;  in  their 
entirety  they  constitute  the  permanent  nature  of 
the  whole  body,  though  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  parts  of  it  spatially  divisible  (ws  t6  SXoi'  aw/xa — 
iK  Toirruv  hrivruv  riiv  eavToS  ipiaiii  Ix"'  dfSiOK  :  Diog. 
Laert.  x.  69,  p.  23  [Usener]),  and  are  never  per- 
ceived apart  from  it.  As  shape  and  size  are 
qualities  of  body  as  such,  which  we  cannot  think 
away,  so  it  is  with  single  bodies  :  each  has  its  in- 
separable essential  attributes,  wliieh  we  cannot 
thmk  away  from  it  without  annihilating  its  nature. 
Of  accidents  (ffu/timi/ioTo)  the  most  important  are 
motion  and  rest ;  and,  as  motion  and  rest  are 
related  to  corporeal  things,  so  time  in  its  turn  is 
related  to  them.  Hence  time  is  properly  defined 
as  an  accident  of  accidents  {(Ti/iirTu/m  crvnTrru/jidTai']. 

6.  Human  progress. — The  inlinity  of  worlds 
already  mentioned  implies  that  incessantljr  some 
come  into  being,  and  otliers  perish.  The  Epicurean 
cosmogony,  which  in  the  main  follows  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Democritus,  is  most  exactly  given 
by  Lucretius  (q.v.).  Neither  tlie  creation  nor  the 
destruction  of  worlds  is  the  work  of  Divine  agency, 
but  both  are  merely  a  product  of  the  eternal  motion 
of  atoms,  of  natural  laws  working  independently 
of  any  plan  or  purpose.  As  with  our  world  at 
large,  so  with  human  civilization.  That,  too, 
is  a  product  of  undesigned  natural  development. 
Activities  originally  exercised  instinctively  came, 
in  course  of  time,  to  be  matured  and  perfected  by 
intellect,  and  thus  all  the  arts  of  life  were  succes- 
sively evolved.  Intellect  itself  is  a  product  of 
Nature,  and,  in  long  ages,  has  acquired,  under  the 
pressure  of  need,  its  whole  store  of  knowledge  and 
aptitudes.  The  origin  of  language  had  given  rise 
to  fierce  discussion.  Some  sought  it  in  Nature, 
otliers  in  convention.  Epicurus  does  not  wholly 
accept  either  view.  He  traced  language  back  to 
those  instinctive  cries,  expressive  of  emotion,  which 
are  as  purely  reflex  as  a  sneeze  or  the  bark  of  a 
dog ;  but  he  recognized  that  these  cries  would  not 
be  everywhere  the  same,  but  would  vary  in  difi'erent 
tribes  according  to  varying  conditions.  Out  of 
these  primitive  words  language  gradually  developed 
— and  mainly  by  conscious  effort,  in  order  that  the 
meaning  of  each  term  used  in  a  local  dialect  should 
be  quite  unmistakable,  and  intelligible  throughout 
the  whole  tribe.  The  last  terms  to  be  invented 
would,  of  course,  be  the  names  of  things  which  are 
not  visible  and  corporeal.  In  other  words,  language 
is  another  case  where  the  natural  instinctive  pro- 
duct was  shaped  under  stress  of  necessity,  and 
adapted  to  its  purpose  by  human  intellect. 

7.  (icT^Mpa. — The  epistle  to  Herodotus  ends  with 
a  brief  summary  of  the  principles  regulating  the 
attitude  of  Epicunis  in  regard  to  those  natural 
phenomena  wliich  in  all  ages  have  excited  curi- 
osity and  terror,  such  as  eclipses,  comets,  tempests, 
and  the  like.  The  general  name  for  sucli  phenomena 
is  lUTiwpa,  because,  with  the  exception  of  earth- 
quakes, they  ocour  overhead  in  the  sky.  We  are 
bound  to  believe,  he  says,  that  such  events  do  not 
occur  by  the  command  of  any  being  who  enjoys 
bliss  and  immortality,  i.e.,  they  are  not  the  work 
of  the  gods.  Whether  such  Divine  interference  be 
ciinceivcd  as  perpetual,  and  the  cause  of  regularity, 
or  as  spasmodic,  and  proilucing  abnormal  and  irreg- 
ular events,  the  care  and  anxiety  implied  by  it  is 
incompatible  with  our  notion  of  perfect  bliss,  and 
the  mere  belief  in  such  an  inconsistency  is  enough 
to  poison  our  peace  of  mind.  Our  happiness  does, 
indeed,  depend  upon  accnrate  knowledge  of  the 
most  important  principles,  and  from  that  sphere  of 


physics  plurality  of  causes  or  contingency  must  be 
absolutely  excluded.  Hut  exact  knowledge  of 
details  does  not  contribute  to  happiness.  Thus  in 
astronomy  we  must  learn  what  the  heavenly  bodies 
really  are.  On  this  point  no  uncertainty  is  per- 
missible; we  must  be  quite  clear,  e.g.,  that  the 
.Stoics  are  wrong  in  liolding  them  to  be  orbs  of  fire, 
endowed  with  life,  reason,  and  purjjose  ;  but,  when 
we  come  to  their  risings  and  settings,  their  solstices 
and  eclipses  and  the  like,  exact  knowledge  on  these 
points  is  unnecessary  to  hajjpiness,  and,  as  a  fact, 
does  not  relieve  from  terror  and  misgivings  the 
experts  who  claim  to  possess  it.  Their  curiosity 
can  never  he  quite  satislied.  Some  things  still 
remain  unknown,  and  therefore  excite  no  less 
alarm  in  the  experts  than  in  the  i^orant  multi- 
tude. If  our  researches  into  celestial  phenomena 
lead  us  to  assume,  not  a  single  definite  cause,  but 
a  plurality  of  possible  causes,  each  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  i)henomenoii  in  question,  such  a 
result  is  accurate  enough  for  our  purpose,  which  is 
to  ensure  our  own  peace  of  mind.  In  such  investi- 
gation we  must  take  account  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  analogous  phenomena  occur  within  our 
terrestrial  experience.  When  we  know  that  a 
given  effect  can  be  produced  in  several  ways  by 
several  distinct  causes,  while  we  are  uncertain  to 
which  of  these  causes  it  is  to  be  referred  in  any 
particular  case,  then,  if  we  are  sure  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  should  be  referred  to  cause  A  or  to 
cause  B  does  not  affect  our  tranquillity,  we  need 
not  carry  the  investigation  any  further.  How  this 
method  worked  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  epLstle  to 
Pythocles.  For  each  phenomenon  several  alterna- 
tive explanations  are  set  down  side  by  side,  and  no 
preference  is  given  to  any  of  these  over  the  others. 
Many  of  them  are  kno'ivn  to  have  been  put  forward 
in  all  seriousness  by  one  or  other  of  the  early 
lonians — Anaxiniander,  Anaxinienes,  Xenophanes, 
Anaxagoras,  Metrodoius  of  Chios,  and,  of  course, 
Democritus.  Thus  the  document,  properly  used, 
has  its  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Greek  science.  The  industry  with  which  all 
previous  explanations  are  collected  is  creditable, 
and  may  be  set  off  against  the  Avriter's  indifference 
as  to  which  of  them  is  true,  so  long  as  they  dispense 
with  the  subsidiary  assumption  of  Divine  inter- 
ference. Once,  indeed,  the  record  drops  its  habitual 
tone  of  impartial  neutrality  and  takes  sides  with 
all  the  ardour  of  personal  conviction.  Heraclitus 
had  declared  the  size  of  the  sun  to  be  the  breadth 
of  a  man's  foot  (Diels,  12  B  3  [i«.  62]).  Epicurus, 
ignoring  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  upon  this 
interesting  problem,  lays  down  a  similar  view 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  91)  respecting  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  which  are  all  alike  stated  to  be,  in  relation 
to  us,  just  as  large  as  they  appear,  though  we  are 
still  left  with  three  alternatives  as  to  the  actual 
size,  which  may  be  a  little  larger,  a  little  smaller, 
or  precisely  as  large  as  it  appears.  The  gi-ounds 
of  this  dogmatic  statement,  as  given  in  wcpi  (piaeun 
xi.  (fr.  81  [Usener]),  are  that,  if  the  apparent  size, 
the  size  in  relation  to  us,  had  diminished  owing  to 
the  distance,  the  colour  or  brightness  would  have 
diminished  still  more  :  and  this  from  the  supposed 
analogy  of  fires  seen  at  a  great  distance  upon  earth. 
In  this  summary  (for  the  two  epistles  to  Herodotus 
and  Pythocles  may  be  treated  as  a  single  whole) 
Epicurus  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  include 
hiH  famous  hy]>othesis  of  atomic  declination,  or  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  life,  while  there  is  only  a 

f)aRsing  reference  to  such  important  topics  as  the 
listory  of  our  world,  and  of  mankind  upon  it. 

8.  Theolog^y.— From  the  foregoing  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  to  Epicurus  the  gods  are  not 
supernatural  beings  controlling  Nature  from  out- 
side. His  denial  of  Divine  providence  and  Divine 
interference  with  the  world  is  unqualified.     That 
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he  should  have  believed  in  gods  at  all  is  prob- 
ably due  in  part  to  the  intluence  of  Demoeritus 
iq.v.),  who  postulated  gigantic  long-lived  phantoms 
{dalnoves),  powerful  for  good  or  ill.  The  Epicurean 
gods  diftier  from  such  dalnoves  in  three  particulars, 
(i.)  They  do  not  dwell  in  this  or  any  world,  but  in 
t\ieinter7nundia  {fieraKdaiaa),  or  interspaces  between 
world  and  world,  where  multitudes  of  gods  and 
goddes.ses  in  human  form  Iiold  converse,  (ii.)  They 
are  not  divided  into  beneficent  and  malelicent 
beings,  but  are  all  alike  utterly  indifferent  to 
human  intere.sts.  No  benefits  are  to  be  expected 
from  their  favour,  no  punishments  to  be  dreaded 
from  their  anger.  Free  from  all  tasks  and  occu])a- 
tions,  they  live  solely  for  their  own  enjoyment, 
(iii.)  They  are  not  merely  long-lived,  but  in- 
destructible and  eternal.  The  proof  of  their 
existence  is  the  universal  belief  in  them,  which 
is  declared  to  be  no  false  opinion,  but  a  genuine 
preconception  (jrpoXij^ts),  which  cannot  have  arisen 
except  through  niany  previous  impressions  of  gods, 
all  of  them  corresponding  to  an  outward  reality. 
Thus  we  are  bound  to  think  of  them  as  blessed 
and  eternal.  To  such  superhuman  excellence-  our 
\  reverence  is  due ;  but  neither  prayers,  nor  vows, 
■  nor  prophecies  have  any  part  in  true  piety.  These 
theological  dogmas  are  declared  to  be  just  as 
certain,  just  as  important  in  their  bearing  upon 
human  happiness,  as  the  fundamental  principles  of 
physics,  iiut  they  involve  a  difficulty  which 
baffles  explanation.  The  bodies  of  the  gods,  like 
all  ffvyKpUren,  ought  to  be  dissoluble  by  the  separa- 
tion of  those  atoms  which  united  to  form  them. 
This  difficulty  is  treated  by  the  Epicurean  speaker 
in  Cic.  de  Hat.  Deor.  (I.  xviii.  49,  fr.  352  [Usener]), 
but  the  passage  is  the  despair  of  commentators. 
lAccording  to  Lachelier,  Scott,  and  Giussani,  the 
Divine  bodies  are  eternal  because  continually  reno- 
vated by  fresh  matter,  waste  and  repair  being  equal 
and  co-instantaneous  (cf.  A/ioiArip-ej,  Aet.  I.  vii.  34 
[Doxoffr.  Gr.  p.  306]). 

9.  Ethics. — (a)  Psychological  prolegomena. — Be- 
fore proceeding  to  Etliics,  it  is  convenient  to  sum 
up  the  conclusions  already  reached  which  most 
affect  our  happiness.  Correct  theology  rids  us  of 
fear  of  the  gods,  by  teaching  that  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  oraer  of  Nature  ;  correct  psycho- 
logy rids  ns  of  the  fear  of  death,  by  teaching  us 
the  true  nature  of  the  soul,  which  is  seen  to  be 
incompatible  with  immortality.  Further,  the 
study  of  Nature  can  alone  teach  us  what  are  the 
true  limits  of  pleasure  and  pain.  As  we  saw,  for 
action  and  conduct,  feelings  (irdSij)  are  the  test  and 
touchstone,  as  sense-perception  is  for  knowledge 
and  opinion.  There  are  delinite  limits  to  tlie  in- 
crease of  pleasure  and  pain  alike.  For  pleasure 
they  consist  in  the  removal  of  every  ])ainful  want. 
When  this  has  been  attained,  pleasuie  cannot  be 
heightened,  it  can  only  be  varied  (jroiitiXAtiy).  Pain 
also  has  its  limits  fixed  by  Nature  ;  the  intensity 
of  pain  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  duration.  The 
worst  pains  bring  themselves  to  a  violent  end  by 
killing  the  suflerer  outright.  Further,  in  pleasure 
it  is  necessary  to  distinmiish  the  goal  from  the 
path  which  leads  to  it.  The  former  is  a  permanent 
state  of  tranquillity  or  rest  ((caTaffTTj/naTucr;  ijSovQ)  ; 
the  latter  consists  in  movement  (iv  Kif/iirci),  or 
process,  or  excitement.  Such  movements  are 
fugitive  states,  as  contrasted  with  the  permanent 
peace  and  serenity  .it  which  they  aim,  their  object 
being  either  to  get  rhi  of  painful  want  or  to 
varjf  the  pleasure  which  ensues  ui>on  its  removal. 
Similarly,  there  are  two  sorts  of  desires,  the  first 
natural  and  necessary  {(pyaiKal  Kal  dfayKoiat),  aiming 
at  the  removal  of  alfpain,  the  second  natural  but 
not  necessary  {<f>v<riKal  Koi  o6k  d;'a7icaiai) ;  and  these 
latter  may  be  i)romj)ted  by  the  false  ojjinion  that 
pleasure  can  be  heightened,  not  merely  varied. 


when  all  pain  has  been  removed.  This  would  ex- 
plain preference  for  luxurious  over  simple  fare, 
which  Epicurus  holds  to  be  a  mistake.  Lastly,  the 
pursuit  of  that  which  affords  no  pleasure  at  all— 
the  miser's  love  of  gold,  the  conqueror's  love  of 
glory— is  a  third  class  of  desires,  neither  natural 
nor  necessary,  and  entirely  based  upon  false 
opinion.  This  psychological  view,  that  there  are 
two  species  of  pleasure,  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Cyrenaics  {q.v.),  who  held  that 
pleasure  is  always  a  state  of  motion,  and  hence 
denied  that  the  painless  state  of  rest  is  pleasure  at 
all.  Another  point  on  which  Epicurus  is  at  issue- 
with  the  Cyrenaics  is  the  comparison  of  mental 
with  bodily  pleasures.  As  to  origin,  the  Cyrenaics 
pointed  to  certain  mental  pleasures  and  pains  as 
not  derived  from  the  body  {Diog.  Laert.  ii.  89,  fr. 
451  [Usener]).  Epicurus  held  that  all  mental 
pleasure  is  derived  from  and  related  to  the  bodily 
pleasures  of  sense,  affirming,  in  a  much  cited 
passage,  that  apart  from  these  latter  he  had  no 
idea  whatsoever  of  the  meaning  of  good  (ib.i 
X.  6,  fr.  67  [Usener]).  As  to  relative  intensity,' 
the  Cyrenaics  pronounced  unhesitatingly  for  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  the  body.  Epicurus  con- 
tended that  mental  i)leasure  extends  to  past  and 
future  objects,  while  bodily  pleasure  is  confined  to 
the  present.  Past  pleasures  stored  in  the  memory 
continue  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and,  reinforced  by  them, 
even  feeble  present  pleasure  can  outweigh  greater 
present  pain.  Again,  an  assured  hope  and  confi- 
dent anticipation  of  the  future  is  a  similar  make- 
weight on  tlie  side  of  pleasure.  On  these  grounds 
he  reverses  the  decision  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and  pro- 
nounces that  mental  pleasures,  although  they 
merely  mirror  in  the  faculty  of  thought  the  bodily 
pleasures  of  sense,  nevertheless  exceed  them  in 
intensity  as  well  as  in  range. 

(6)  I'ne  end  of  action. — In  his  theory  of  life  and  / 
conduct  (vepl  ptuv)  Epicurus  starts  (as  did  Benthani 
long  after  him)  from  the  principle  that  pleasure  \ 
and  pain  are  the  sole,  tlie  only  possible,  motives  | 
for  our  actions.      This  follows  from  our  physical 
constitution.      That   jiain    must  be  avoided  and] 
pleasure  pursued  is  a  dictum  as  plainly  evident  as( 
that    tire    is    hot   and  ice  cold.      Internal  sense 
guarantees  the  one,  external  percejition  the  other, 
and  each  in  its  own  sphere  is  a  valid  criterioivJ 
All  experience  confirms  this  :  every  animal  aryet 
uncorrupted  by  false  opinion  naturally  and   in- 
stinctively pursues  pleasure,  and  seeks  to  ward  off 
pain.     If  all  our  striving,  willing,  and  acting  thus 
relate  to  pleasure  and  pain,  we  may  call  pleasure 
the  highest  good,  and  pain  the  worst  evil,  where 
by  good  we  mean  simply  the  end  sought  for  its  own 
sake,  which  is  never  a  means  to  something  else. 
Or,  as  J.  S.  Mill  puts  it,  what  better  proof  can  be 
.adduced  that  a  thing  is  desirable  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  desired  ?    Epicurean  ethics  is  thus  seen  to  be 
a  system  of  egoistic  hedonism,  in  which  the  maxi-\ 
mum  pleasure  of  the  agent,  after  due  subtraction  \ 
of  pains,  is  the  supreme  standard.     Thus  peace  of  ' 
mind  and  body,  or  the  health  of  the  entire  man, 
is  the  only  true  and  permanent  satisfaction  in 
which  all   minor  and  subordinate  aims  are  em- 
braced.    Reason  enables  us  to  foresee  and  take 
into  account  the  consequences,  pleasurable  or  pain-  - 
ful,  which   follow  from   our  actions,  so  that  we 
sometimes  choose  present  pain   in   preference  to 
]ileasure,  Ijecause  by  so  doing  we  ensure  a  greater 
pleasure  later  on.      For,   though,   considered    in 
itself,   every  pleasure  is  a  good,   and   agreeable 
{oUe'iov)  to  nuiiian  nature,  yet  not  all  are  to  be 
chosen  indiscriminately.     Nor  are  all  pains  to  be 
avoided,  although  pain  is  always  an  evil,  and  alien 
(dWdrpiop)  to  our  constitution,  for  their  after-effects 
may  be  salutary.     It  is  necessary,  before  acting, 
to  measure  or  weigh  the  consequences,  pleasurable 
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and  iiaiiifiil,  one  a-jainst  the  otiior.     Itenson  will 

choose  and  avoid,  uiwm  a  sober  calculation  of  the 

maximam   pleasure  attainable,   after  subtracting 

whatever  pain  is  involved  in  and  consequent  ui>on 

ita  attainment. 

(c)  The  virtues. — To  the  end  thus  defined,  the 

/  virtues  arc  relat<^  as  indispensable  means.     No 

(  one  can  live  plea.santly  who  does  not  live  prudently, 

I  honourably,  and  justly ;  and,  conversely,  no  one 

I  who  lives  prudently,  honourably,  and  justly  can 

I  fail  to  live  pleasantly.    Afe_thejame_time,  apart 

\f|TniiiJJii«  ri-lahinn  f^ij^jiftpntj^jjin  viritUBS  are  Wortll- 

V^~;  and  Epicurus  was  not  8ld\?^lo~ri(ttcnle  the 
absolute  and  unconditional  value  which  the  Stoics 
claimed  for  morality  {Ka\6r,  honestum)  as  an  end  in 

jitself.  If  this  morality  has  nothing  to  do  with 
pleasure,  what,  he  a.sks,  can  it  stand  for,  unless  it 
ne  the  object  of  popular  applause  (popnlari  fama 
tfloriosum :  Cic.  ac  Fin.  ii.  15,  48,  fr.  69  [Usener])  ? 
It  was  easy  for  him  to  show  the  utility  of  three  of 
the  cardinal  virtues.  Prudence  {(pp6rri(Tts),  the  root 
of  all  the  other  virtues,  teaches  what  is  to  be 
sought  and  what  to  be  avoided ;  Temperance 
{iyKpireLa),  that  we  must  not  be  seduced  from  a 
prudent  choice  by  the  bait  of  a  pleasure  known 
to  entail  painful  consequences.  The  function  of 
Courage  is  to  keep  us  nrm  against  those  fears  of 
the  gods,  of  death,  and  of  pain  which  (ppdvriats  has 
proved  to  be  groundless.  But  the  case  is  different 
with  the  social  virtue  of  Justice,  and  the  duties 
which  by  it  a  man  owes  to  his  neighbours.  How 
are  we  to  prove  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy? 
How  can  disinterested  conduct  be  justified  in  a 
system  which  makes  self-love  the  mother  of  all 
virtues?  For,  if  it  is  a  psychological  truth  that 
all  men  by  instinct  and  reason  pursue  their  own 
pleasure  and  avoid  their  own  pain,  all  duties  must 
be  self-regarding.  The  egoistic  effort  of  every 
individual  competes  with  that  of  every  other. 
Again,  what  makes  actions  just,  and  why  does 
Epicurus  enjoin  obedience  to  the  rules  of  justice? 
He  holds  that  injustice  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  and 
that,  in  the  state  of  nature,  man  was  predatory. 
But  he  is  no  longer  in  the  state  of  nature ; 
Epicurus,  like  Hobbes  and  Hume,  assumed  a  social 
compact,  which,  once  made,  is  ever  afterwards 
binding.  But  why  should  the  wise  man  observe 
this  compact  if  he  find  secret  injustice  pleasant  and 
profitable  ?  Because  he  can  never  be  sure  that  he 
will  not  be  found  out.  If  he  escapes  detection  by 
his  fellow-men,  there  remains  the  fear  of  Divine 
vengeance,  which,  even  if  groundless,  does  more  to 
disturb  man's  peace  of  mind  than  tlie  fruits  of  in- 
justice to  promote  it.  That  such  motives  do  not 
weigh  with  criminals  is  irrelevant  j  we  are  dealing 
now  with  the  wise  and  prudent  man.  In  his 
judgment,  compliance  with  the  demands  of  justice, 
honour,  and  equity  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a 
pleasant  life,  or  rather  a  motlerate  premium  to 
ensure  it.  As  things  are,  through  justice  and 
equity  we  gain  the  goodwill,  love,  and  support  of 
onr  fellow-men,  which  contribute  so  much  to  make 
UB  happv.  Thus  Epicurus  first  stated  the  utili- 
tarian defence  of  justice.  Its  rules  are  wisely 
framed  to  procure  for  each  the  maximum  of 
pleasure,  to  adjust  conflicting  interests  with  the 
minimum  of  friction  ;  but,  if  all  men  were  shrewd 
enough  to  see  this  and  profit  by  it,  laws  would  no 
longer  be  needed.  Their  present  function  is  rather 
to  protect  the  wise  from  suffering  injustice  than  to 
deter  them  from  committing  it. 

(rf)  Vrietuhhip.—'WUeTean  the  Stoics  saw  in 
justice  and  philanthropy  the  lionds  which  hold 
society  toKelher,  EnlcnrUs  augured  the  happiest 
resultH  from  the  voluntary  association  of  friends. 
We  mmt  make  friends,  as  we  must  ot)ey  the  laws, 
bocanxe  without  them  we  cannot  live  safely  and 
fearlessly,  and  therefore  cannot  live  pleasantly. 


We  promote  our  own  happiness  by  conferring 
benefits  on  our  friends  ;  it  is  sweeter  to  give  than 
to  receive  (ri  tB  troiflr  TJiidf  iari  tov  iS  rdtrxeiv ; 
Plut.  'non  posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum  E.':  15, 
p.  1097«,  fr.  544  [Usener]).  When  an  admission 
apparently  so  compromising  to  egoism  is  once 
made,  it  is  easily  pushed  further  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  to  be  told  that  we  should  make 
sacrifices  for  friends,  and  even  undergo  the  greatest 
hardships  on  their  behalf.  In  all  ages  the  school 
was  famous  for  the  devoted  friendshii)8  of  which  it 
could  boast. 

10.  Fate  and  free  will. — The  epistle  to  Menceceus 
closes  with  the  lofty  claim  that  the  man  who  fol- 
lows its  precepts  will  live  the  life  of  a  god  upon 
earth.  At  every  moment  the  pleasures  ho  enjoys 
far  outweigh  his  pains  ;  his  future  is  secure  ;  even 
on  the  rack  he  will  be  happy ;  give  him  bread  and 
water,  and  he  will  not  fall  short  of  Zeus  in  enjoy- 
ment. The  Stoics  made  promises  no  less  ex- 
travagant, and  Epicurus  could  not  aflbrd  to  be 
outdone  by  his  rivals.  But  he  differed  from  them 
fundamentally  in  his  view  of  the  future.  The 
Stoics  retained  the  doctrine  of  natural  neces-sity  as 
laid  down  by  Democritus,  that  all  events  ara 
equally  determined,  and  linked  together  in  ond 
unending  series  of  causes  and  effects  ;  that  thej 
future  is  thus  inevitably  fixed,  and  could  con-l 
ceivably  be  foretold  with  complete  accuracy  at  any! 
point  in  the  series.  Epicurus  rebelled  against  this! 
doctrine.  The  past,  he  admitted,  was  determined, ' 
but  not  the  future.  So  tenacious  was  he  of  this 
distinction,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  validity  of 
a  disjunctive  proposition  relating  to  the  future, 
such  as  :  '  Hermarchus  will  either  be  alive  or  not 
alive  to-morrow.'  He  was  afraid  (Cic.  de  Fato,  x. 
21,  fr.  376  [Usener])  that  in  granting  this  he  would 
be  granting  by  implication  that  all  events  are 
necessarily  determined.  His  own  view  is  that 
some  things  happen  by  chance,  and  some  are  duo 
to  human  agency  (1  Si  &ir6  rixv^t  4  Si  rap'  tijuoi  : 
Diog.  Laert.  x.  133,  p.  65  [Usener]),  where  the 
context  shows  that  dxi  ti^i7S  and  irap'  iifias  must 
imply  some  sort  of  spontaneity  and  free  will.  This 
is  a  direct  denial  of  Leucippus'  maxim,  oidif  xpvi^'^ 
/liT-itii  yivercu.  With  pointed  allusion  to  Leucippus 
and  Democritus,  Epicurus  exclaims  that  it  would 
be  better  to  believe  the  tales  about  the  gods  than 
to  become  the  slaves  of  the  inexorable  Fate  of  the 
physicists  (^irci  Kpeirrov  Jjv  T<f  irepl  Ofuv  /ivBip  Kara- 
Ko\ov0fii>  f)  T-j  tSiv  (pvatKuv  dixapy-iv-Q  SovKcitiv  :  ib.  134, 
p.  65  [Usener]).  To  what  limitations  this  doctrine 
of  contingency  was  subject  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is 
very  improbable  that  it  was  carried  as  far  as 
Guyau  (La  Morale  cTEpic.  ch.  ii.)  supposed.  See 
also  Lucretius. 

LrrERATiTRB. — Volt.  Here.^  Ist  series,  1799^1856,  2nd  series, 
1862-)870,  Naples,  also  Oxford,  1824-26  ;  H.  Usener,  Epicurea, 
Leipzig,  1887,  '  Kpik.  Schriflon  auf  Stein,'  in  ifA.  -Wtw.  xlvii. 
[1892]  414-466  ;  Th.  Gomperz,  '  Die  here.  Eollen,'  in  ZHtschr.  f. 
d.  iisterr.  Gymn.  xvii.  [1800]  691-708,  'Neue  Bnichstiiolie 
Epioura,'  ib.  xviii.  [1867]  0(19-672,  Hette  Bnichstucke  Xjnc, 
iTisbesondfre  iiper  d.  Willeiv^rage,  Vienna,  1870 ;  M.  Gu}rau. 
La  Morale  SEpic,  Paris,  1878 ;  W.  Wallace,  Epicureanism, 
London,  1880;  W.  Scott,  'The  Physical  Constitution  o(  the 
Epic.  Gods,'  in  JPh,  1883,  pp.  212-247 ;  A.  Briefer,  'de  Ato- 
inorum  Epic,  motu  princiixili,'  in  Philol.  Abhandi.  fiir  M. 
Hertz,  1888,  'Erik.  Lehrc  von  der  Secle,'  Progr.  Halle,  189S; 
C.  Wotkc,  in  Wiener  Sludien,  x.  [1888]  176-210;  Uetrodori 
Epicurei  frofjinenta  collepit,  scriptoria  incerti  Epicurei  eom- 
mentarium  vwratem  subjeeit  Alfredus  Koerte,  in  Supplement- 
band,  xvii.  [ISSKI]  r)2i>-697,  of  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Philologie ; 
F.  Picavet,  '  Kpic.  fondatenr  d'une  reliKion  nouvelle,'  in  RIIR 
xxvii.  [lSfl.'il31.''i-.M4;  A.  Goedeckeraeyer,  Epik.  VerhUUnis  zu 
jbem.inder  SatitrjthUosophie,Slri\sf*y'nri;,  IS0~  ;  Oiog.  Ocnoand. 
Eraq.,  ord.  et  expl.  lo.  William,  lieipzi^,  llMi7  ;  H.  von  Arnim, 
Epiiur'i  hehre  ivvn  Minimum,  Vienna,  1907,  and  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  1909 ;  R.  D.  Hicks,  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  New  York, 
1910,  pp.  161-311.  K.  D.  HiCK.S. 

EPIPHANY. — ^This  ia  the  name  usually  given 
to  the  Christian  feast  held  on  January  6th.  The 
early  history  of  the  feast  is  obscure,  but  it  certainly 
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was  generally  observed  by  A.D.  325,  and  was 
probably  not  yet  universal  in  311.  This  is  shown 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Arians  and  the  Donatista. 
The  Arians  appear  to  have  celebrated  the  feast, 
for  Greg.  Naz.  says  that  in  372  the  Arian  Emperor 
Valens  visited  the  church  at  Ciesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
and  shared  in  the  Epiphany  feast.'  Considering 
the  intensity  of  feeling  between  Arians  and 
Orthodox,  it  is  extremely  improbable  tliat  either 
party  would  have  accepted  a  feast  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  other  (cf.  also  Usener,  '  Weih- 
nachtsfest,'  p.  192  f. ).  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the 
Epiphany  feast  belonged  to  the  services  of  the 
undivided  Church,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been 
introduced  before  325.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  universal  before  311,  when  the 
Donatists  broke  away  from  the  Church ;  for 
Augustine  in  preaching  about  the  Epiphany  com- 
plained that  the  Donatists  did  not  celebrate  it.' 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  Donatists  abandoned 
any  established  Christian  custom,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  almost  certain  that  the  Epiphany 
was  introduced  after  their  schism  ;  but,  of  course, 
the  proof  is  stringent  for  Africa  only ;  and,  although 
it  justifies  the  view  that  the  feast  was  not  generally 
observed  before  311,  it  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  was  celebrated  in  some  churches 
at  an  earlier  period.  This  possibility  is,  indeed, 
turned  to  certainty  by  a  reference  to  tne  Epiphany 
in  the  Martyriuin  of  Philip  of  Heraclea  (t  304), 
and  by  the  statement  in  Ammianus  that,  when 
Julian  was  in  Vienne  in  Gaul,  he  visited  the  church 
at  the  Epiphany.' 

Some  writers  have  quoted  the  homily  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  eis  rd  471a  8io<pi.vi.a,  as  a  proof  that  the  Epi- 

Ehany  existed  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent. ; 
ut  this  evidence  must  probably  be  abandoned.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  this  tract  belongs  either 
to  Hippolytus,  to  the  West,  or  to  the  3rd  centui-y. 
Internal  evidence  shows  that  it  was  more  probably 
a  sermon  delivered  at  the  baptism  of  some  distin- 
guished person  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  probably 
m  the  4ta  century.  It  may  have  been  at  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany ;  this  is  probable  not  only  on 
internal  evidence  but  also  because  the  Epiphany 
was  a  favourite  day  for  baptism.* 

Still  earlier  is  the  evidence  of  Clem.  Alex.,  who 
states  that  the  Basilidians  observed  the  feast  of 
the  Baptism  on  Jan.  6,°  but  his  words  seem 
distinctly  to  imply  that  the  feast  was  not  observed 
in  Catholic  circles.  The  evidence  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  among  Gnostics  is,  therefore, 
about  a  century  earlier  than  that  for  its  existence 
among  Catholics. 

As  was  shown  in  art.  Christmas,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  East  Jan.  6  was  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  as  well  as  that  of  the  Baptism,  and  it  is 
probable,  though  not  quite  so  certain,  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  West.  But  in  the  4th  and  5tli 
centuries  Dec.  25  wa.s  gradually  adopted  as  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity,  and  ultimately  became 
universal,  except  in  Armenia. 

The   history  of  the  feast  on  Jan.  6  after  the 

1  els  yap  to  Jcpof  eio-cAflui'  fjitroi  ttootjs  ttjs  irepl  auTOi'  5opv^opia^, 
^v  yap  rifkipa  ritv  'VinLiftaviiatf  Kal  ajOpoia^tUK,  K<u  Toi)  Aoov  fiepo^ 
yrrofifvov  oihiiK  a<i>oaiouTaL  Ti\v  tvtiKTtv  k.t.X.  (Greg.  Naz.  Or, 
xliii.  62  (i.  SOS'i,  c(l.  Bened.J). 

2  *  Merito  istuni  diem  nunquain  nobiscum  haeretici  Donatistae 
celebrare  voluerunt,  cjuia  nee  iinitatem  aniaiit,  nee  orientali 
eocleeiae,  qua  apparuit  ilia  Btella,  communicant ;  nos  autem 
manifestationem  domini  et  salvatoris  nostri  leau  Christi,  qua 
primitias  pentium  delibavit,  in  unitate  gentium  celebremua' 
(Aug.  Serrn.  202,  2  [v.  915«1). 

3  *  Feriarum  die  quam  ceJehrantes  mense  ianuarto  Christiani 
Epiphania  dictitaiit'  (Ammianus,  xxi.  2.  .^). 

<8ce  H.  Achclin,  Tlf  \v\.  4,  p.  210IT.  ;  P.  BatilToI,  RH,  isns, 
p.  119ff.  ;  N.  Honwetech,  in  PRK'  viii.  130  :  Harnacli,  Chronol. 
li.  217f. 

"  tn  &i  anh  ButrtAet^v  icoi  ToO  PanTtafjuiTO^  airTOv  ttji'  rifltpav 
topTa^overt,  irpo&ttUfVKTep«vovT€i  avayvuffei .  .  .  ri)V  TreyrtKtuitKaTTjv 
ToO  Tvpl  MT'o?.  rtvi^S'  at  tti]v  e»/3eKoTip 


6  or  Jan.  lOJ  (Strom,  i.  2]). 


lcKan}v  Tov  aiiTou  iiijv6i  [i.e.  Jan. 


acceptance  of  Dec.  25  for  the  Nativity  is  not  quite 
the  same  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  In  the  East 
it  remained  the  feast  of  the  Baptism,  as  may  be 
seen,  apart  from  the  liturgical  arrangements  for 
the  day,  from  the  sermons  of  the  Eastern  Church 
Fathers,  and  from  the  hymns.  But  in  the  West 
it  came  to  he  chiefly  ass(^ciated  with  the  visit  of 
tlie  Magi  to  Bethlehem,  though  the  connexion 
with  the  Baptism  was  never  entirely  forgotten  ;  in 
addition  to  this,  the  miracle  of  Cana  was  associated 
with  the  feast,  and  later  there  was  a  tendency  to 
regard  it  as  a  celebration  of  all  manifestations  of 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ. 

So  far  there  is  no  doubt.  The  problems  which 
arise  are  :  (1)  Was  Jan.  6  originally  a  feast  of  two 
distinct  events,  the  Nativity  and  the  Baptism,  or  of 
one  only ;  and  if  the  latter,  what  was  the  course 
of  its  development!  (2)  Why  was  Jan.  6  chosen 
as  a  special  feast,  apart  from  the  question  as  to 
which  event  was  celebrated  on  it  ? 

I.  The  original  character  of  the  feast  of  Jan.  6 
and  its  modification. — There  is  no  suflicientevidence 
to  justify  a  confident  answer  to  this  question. 
What  is  clear  is  that  in  the  4th  cent.,  in  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  probably 
elsewhere,  before  Dec.  25  was  accepted  as  the  date 
of  the  Nativity,  Jan.  6  was  observed  as  the  feast 
both  of  the  Nativity  and  of  the  Baptism.  Jerusalem 
oilers  a  possible  exception.  Here  it  is  quite  plain, 
from  the  evidence  of  Silvia,  that  Jan.  6  was  a  feast 
of  the  Nativity  ;  it  is  less  certain  whether  it  was 
also  a  feast  of  the  Baptism.  The  researches  of 
F.  C.  Conybeare  (at  present  unpublished)  tend  to 
show  that  the  Armenian  rites,  which  combine  the 
Baptism  and  the  Nativity,  represent  a  combination 
of  a  Jerusalem  rite  celeurating  the  Nativity,  and 
a  Greek  (Alexandrian,  or  Antiochenef)  rite  cele- 
brating the  Baptism. 

Now,  it  is  tolerably  plain  that  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  4tli  and 
5th  centuries  there  was  a  tendency  to  empha- 
size the  Nativity  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
Baptism,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  establishment  and  exaltation  of 
a  separate  feast  on  Dec.  25.  To  go  farther  is 
difficult.  The  points  which  stand  out  are  that  in 
the  West  the  feast  came  to  be  connected  with  the 
Magi,  and  that  Jerusalem,  which,  if  we  are  to 
trust  Macarius,  had  originally  celebrated  the 
Baptism  on  Jan.  6,  partially  or  completely  changed 
the  character  of  the  feast  and  connected  it  with 
the  Nativity.  So  far  did  thLs  go  that  Epiphanius 
not  only  maintains  that  Jan.  6  is  the  date  of  the 
Nativity,  but  says  that  a  difierent  date,  Nov.  8, 
was  that  of  the  Baptism.'  Obviously  these  changes 
were  made  because  the  Church  was  contending 
with  some  disputed  doctrine  concerning  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  and  desired  to  exclude  it,  or  the  danger 
of  it,  from  the  celebration  of  the  Epiphany.  The 
exact  proof  is  difficult  to  obtain,  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  statement ;  but  there  are  enough  in- 
direct allusions  to  show  that  the  danger  was  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  became  Divine  at  the  Baptism 
rather  than  at  the  Nativity,  or  that  He  obtained 
regeneration  through  baptism  in  the  same  manner 
as  Christians.  The  evidence  for  this  view  is  too 
scattered  to  be  given  in  full.  The  following  must 
serve  as  an  indication  of  its  character. 

Among  the  correspondence  of  Leo  (440-481)  there 
is  a  letter  to  the  Sicilian  bishops  (no.  18),  and  it  is 
clear  from  his  protests  that  there  was  in  Sicily  a 
tendency  to  regard  the  baptism  of  Jesus  as  having 
conveyed  the  same  grace  to  Him,  and  having  borne 
the  same  import  for  jlini,  as  the  baptism  of  believers 

^^  Kal  t^nrCtrOT]  iv  tw  'lopSavji  irorajatp,  ry  rpioKovrtf  trei  tiJs 
ayToii  ivaapKov  yeWTfa€(os,  rovritTTL  Kara  Alyvirriovs  *A6vp 
SotSeKArn,  npb  ($  tiBuv  ^otfiPpiuv  (Panarion  61,  ed.  Dindorf,  u. 
482  ff.). 
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conveys  to  and  bears  for  them.  Tlie  vigour  with 
which  Leu  itrotests  showK  that  this  doctrine  existed 
in  Sicily.  It  is  also  not  improbable  that  a  similar 
feeling  anderlies  Pope  Siricius's  letter  to  Himerius 
of  Tarracon  in  385,  in  which  he  protests  against 
the  custom  of  baptism  at  the  Epiphany.  More 
detinite  traces  of  this  type  of  heresy  may  be  found 
in  various  homilies  on  the  Epiphany,  among  the 
Spuria  of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Maximus.  In 
pseudo- Augustine  136,  for  insUmce,  the  writer 
says :  '  Let  us  celebrate  Christ's  baptism,  keeping 
watch  over  our  purity ;  because  this  is  the 
regeneration  of  Christ  and  a  strengthening  of  our 
faith.'  It  is  difficult  to  dcfiue  its  exact  limits,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  view,  ultimately  derived 
from  early  AdoptianLst  sources,  lingered  on  for  a 
long  time,  that  Jesus  was  in  some  sense  regenerate, 
or  even  that  He  became  Christ,  in  the  Baptism, 
and  that  this  heresy  necessitated  the  efforts  of  the 
Church  so  to  handle  the  feast  that  its  heretical 
explanation  should  be  excluded.  Hence,  especially 
in  the  genuine  homilies  of  Augustine,  the  Epiphany 
is  treated  as  primarily  the  celebration  of  the 
coming  of  the  Magi,  and  not  of  the  Baptism. 

2.  The  original  choice  of  Jan.  6. — The  solution 
of  this  problem  is  unattainable  at  present.  The 
fact  which  stands  out  is  that  the  earliest  evidence 
for  the  feast  is  that  of  the  Basilidians.  We  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  these  Gnostics  were 
syncretistic  in  their  methods,  and  this  draws 
attention  to  a  story  in  Epiphanius  (Panarion  51) 
a.s  to  the  feast  which  used  to  be  held  in  Alexandria 
in  the  Koreion,  or  Temple  of  ICore,  on  Jan.  6.  He 
says  that  on  the  eve  of  that  day  it  was  the  custom 
to  spend  the  night  in  singing  and  attending  to  the 
images  of  the  gods.  At  da^vn  a  descent  was  made 
to  a  crypt,  and  a  wooden  image  was  brought  up, 
which  had  the  sign  of  a  cross,  and  a  star  of  gold, 
marked  on  hands,  knees,  and  head.  This  was 
carried  round  in  procession,  and  then  taken  back 
to  the  crypt ;  and  it  was  said  that  this  was  done 
because  '  the  Maiden '  had  given  birth  to  '  the 
Aeon.'  With  this  may  be  compared  the  statement 
of  Macrobius  (i.  18.  9.) : 

'Sol  ut  parvulus  videtur  hiemali  solstitio,  qualem  Aegyptii 
profcrunt  ex  adytx>  die  certa  quod  tunc  brevissimo  die  veluti 
parvus  et  iiifaus  videatur,* 

and  the  statement  in  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (PG 
xxxviii.  464) : 

Tovntv  ^nfov  IjoroAat  fie  ttjv  i]Hfpav  eopTTjf  'EAAlji'es  Koff  i)v 
tTtkovvTO  Kara  to  iJLfaovvKrtov  ev  aSvroii  Tctrli'  virtttrtpxofievot 
o6ev  *fi<Si^e«  eKpa^ov  •  17  irapdeVoc  ireKev,  av$ft  ifttui. 

It  is  po.ssibIe  that  Cosmas  himself  believes  this  to 
be  Dec.  25,  but,  as  he  refers  to  Epiphanius,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  really  Jan.  6.  In  this 
connexion  the  usual  name  for  the  Epii)hany  in 
Greek,  ^  v/Upa  tuv  (pilxrut',  obtains  a  new  importance 
(see  further  F.  Curaont,  'Le  Natalis  Invicti,'  in 
CAIBL,  1911).  The  existence  of  a  heathen  feast 
of  this  kind  would  afford  ample  explanation  of  the 
growth  of  a  similar  Christian  feast,  either  by  way 
of  syncretism  or  of  rivalry ;  and  a  more  or  less 
Docotic  or  Adoptianist  form  of  Christianity  would 
naturally  regard  the  Baptism  as  the  spiritual 
birth  of  Christ. 

Another  line  of  possibility  is  contained  in  the 
constant  connoxion  of  Epiphany  with  the  rite  of 
'Bles-sing  the  Waters.'  In  the  earliest  Syriac, 
Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Greek  Epiphany  rites  there 
is  a  ceremony  of  consecrating  water,  usually  that 
of  the  local  river,  for  baptism.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  this  represents  an  originally  pagan 
custom.  According  to  Epiphanius  [Pntiarion  51), 
there  was  in  Alexandria  a  festival  (called  CiSpevffis 
(see  F.  Chabas,  Le  Calendrier  des  jours  ftcstcs  et 
nf  fasten  dcVannee  tgyptienne,  Paris,  1870,  ]>.  69). 
This  festival  was  on  Tybi  11  (Jan.  6),  and  it  was 
the  custom  to  draw  water  and  store  it  because  of 
the  especial  merit  which  it  then  acquired.   Aristides 


Rhetor  in  the  2nd  cent,  also  mentions  this  custom, 
though  he  does  not  sjtecify  the  date.  He  also 
states  that  the  water  used  to  be  exported  for  use 
abroad,  and  that — unlike  all  other  water — it  was 
supposed  to  improve  with  age,  like  wine  [Oral.  ed. 
Oxford,  1730,  li.  573  [p.  341]  and  612  [p.  361]). 
Epiphanius  goes  still  further,  and  says  (loc.  cit.) 
that  the  water  actually  became  wine ;  and  he 
connects  this  fact  with  the  celebration  of  the 
miracle  of  Cana  at  the  Epiphany.  It  is  also 
probable  that  this  custom  was  not  confined  to 
Egypt  or  the  Nile  ;  Epiphanius  goes  on  to  state 
that  at  that  season  many  fountains  turned  to  wine. 
There  was  at  Cibyra  in  Caria  a  fountain  of  this 
sort,  and  another  at  Gerasa  in  Arabia.  Epiphanius 
had  actually  drunk  of  the  fountain  at  Cibyra.  In 
Rome  libations  were  made  by  the  priest  of  I.sis 
with  Nile  water ;  and  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the 
water  which  used  to  be  carried  before  the  priests 
in  procession  was  in  some  sense  on  etliuence  of  the 
god  himself  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  36  ;  cf.  also  Clera.  Alex. 
Strom,  ed.  Sylburg,  p.  634). 

Behind  all  these  customs  there  is  probably 
(though  it  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  proof)  an 
ancient  belief  to  the  elfect  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
year  water  was  especially  dangerous,  owing  to 
evil  spirits ;  and  that  it  became  propitious  once 
more  when  the  sun  had  begun  clearly  to  lengthen 
his  day.  Even  to  the  present  day  the  Coptic 
calendar  (published  in  1878  at  the  Feluch  Printing 
Office  in  Alexandria  by  A.  Mourfes)  issues  a  warn- 
ing not  to  drink  water  from  the  river  on  Tybi  5 
(and  it  is  better  not  to  do  so  a  whole  month 
previously),  but  on  Tybi  9  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
descends  on  the  river.' 

Probably  nothing  will  in  the  end  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  Epiphany  feast,  and  also 
on  that  of  Baptism,  as  a  general  study  of  the 
primitive  belief  of  the  connexion  between  water, 
the  spirit  world,  and  the  cycle  of  the  sun. 

LiTERATURB.— H.  Usener,  RtligionsgeschichU.  Unterntch- 
ungen,  i.  'Das  Weihnachtstest,'  Bonn,  1889,  21910;  P.  de 
Lagarde,  MiHheilunqen,  Gottingen,  lSS-t-91,  iv.  241  ff.  There  U 
a  valuable  article  in  PRE^  v.  414-417  by  Caspar! ;  but  much 
more  ma^  be  expected  if,  or  when,  Conybeare's  collection  of 
material  is  published.  KiRSOPP  LAKE. 

EPISCOPACY.  —  The  term  'episcopacy'  is 
used  in  the  present  article  to  denote  that  system 
of  the  Church  in  which  bishops  (in  the  ordinary 
modem  sense  of  the  word  'bishop')  fill  the  offices 
on  which  the  continued  life  of  the  Church  depends. 

I.  New  Testament.  —  In  the  NT  the  word 
'bishop'  (^Trio-KOJros)  is  used  to  denote  the  same 
officer  as  the  word  '  presbyter '  (jrpeo-j3ih-e/)os).  See 
Tit  1°'',  where  Paul,  in  directing  Titus  to  appoint 
presbyters  in  every  city,  and  describing  those  who 
are  fit  to  be  presbyters,  says  :  '  For  one  who  is  a 
bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  God's  steward,'  thus 
using  the  word  '  bishop '  to  apply  to  the  person  who 
has  been  called  '  presbyter  immediately  before  ; 
Ph  1',  1  Ti  3''",  where  bishops  and  deacons  are 
mentioned  side  by  side  without  any  reference  to 
presbyters,  and  where  the  passages  would  plainly 
demand  some  mention  of  the  presbyters  if  they 
were  diflferent  from  the  bishops ;  Ac  20"-  •*,  where 
those  descriljed  in  the  narrative  as  the  presbyters 
of  the  church  are  addressed  by  Paul  as  bishops  (cf. 
also  1  P  5'-  '  in  TR  and  RV  text,  where  '  exercis- 
ing the  office  of  bishop ' — ^iriffitoTroOi'Tes — is  used  for 
those  who  are  add  ressed  as  presbyters  ;  but  RVm 
and  WH  (unit).  A  comparison  of  these  passages 
affords  adequate  evidence  that  in  the  NT  the 
terms  '  bishop '  and  '  presbyter '  are  used  inter- 
changeably.''   The  use  of  the  word   'bishop'  in 

1  Owing  to  the  change  of  calendar,  the  equivalence  of  the 
months  is  now  different ;  and  T}'bi  9  =  Jan.  16,  but  this  is,  as  it 
were,  only  a  modern  accident. 

'i  Against  this,  see  von  Weizsiicker  (ii.  320-331,  Eng.  tr.),  who 
distinguishes  the  terms ;  and  Uort  (pp.  190-194),  who  regonli 
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the  NT  then  does  not  itself  denote  the  existence 
of  episcopacy  in  NT  times. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  there  are  other 
indications  to  sliow  that  episcopacy  existed.     Of 
such  indications  there  are  the  following:  (1)  the 
position  and  work  of  the  Apostles  ;  (2)  the  sugges- 
tions ahout   the   position   of  James,   the   Lords 
' brother,'  at  Jerusalem:  see  Ac  12",  where  Peter 
directs  that  his  release  from  prison  he  announced 
to  'James  and  to  the  brethren*;   IS''- '»,  where 
James  appears  to  be  represented  as  having  pre- 
sided at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem ; '  21'*,  where 
the  statement  about  Paul,  that  he  '  went  in '  '  unto 
James  ;  and  all  the  presbyters  were  then  present, 
shows  that  James  was  then  presiding  in  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  ;  Gal  2^,  where  Paul,  referring  to 
Jerusalem,  mentions  James  before  Peter  as  well  as 
before  John,  contrary  to  the  usual  order  in  the  NT; 
(3)  the  rule  of  the  Apostolic  delegates  Timothy 
and  Titus  at  Ephesus  and  Crete  :  see  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  pasHm ;  (4)  the  use  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  as  a  link  in  the  ministry  by  the  original 
Apostles  and   Paul  and   the  Apostolic  delegate 
Tunothy  :  see  Ac  6",  where  the  seven  men  of  good 
report  were  ordained  by  the  Apostles  laying  their 
hands  on  them  with  prayer;   1  Ti  4»,  2  Ti  1«- ', 
where  Paul  refers  to  Timothy  having  been  ordained 
leith  the  accompaniment  of  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery  (a«t4  ^iri9(?<rews  tSi-  xf'pw" 
ToC  xp«<r/3irrep(ou),  but  by  means  of  the  laying  on  of 
his  hands  (3i4  t^s  ^iWircws  tuv  x"?""  t^"")  '^  ^  '^'i 
S*",  where  Paul  urges  Timothy  not  to  lay  hands 
hastily  on  any  one ;'  (5)  the  appointment  of  pres- 
byters by  Paul  and  Barnabas  in  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  whether,  as  analogy  makes  more  prob- 
able, by  the  laying  on  of  hands  or  by  some  other 
method :  see  Ac  14^.     These  indications  point  to 
the  rule  and  the  exercise  of  ordaining  power  on 
the  part  of  officers  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
presbyters  and  corresponding  to  the  bishops  of 
later  times.* 

2.  Early  Church.— There  ia  very  clear  evidence 
that  in  Asia  Minor  the  government  of  the  Church 
was  episcopal,  and  episcopacy  was  regarded  as 
necessary  from,  at  any  rate,  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  century.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  writing  about 
the  year  110,  expresses  himself  in  terms  which  im- 
ply that  he  did  not  know  of  recognized  Christian 
bodies  anywhere  without  bishops,  and  that  he  re- 
garded the  latter  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  Church.  He  says  that,  apart  from  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  '  there  is  not  even  the 
name  of  a  Church'  (x^P's  tovtoiv  iKKKTiala  oi  koK- 
rirai).  He  refers  to  the  necessity  of  bishops,  (1) 
that  there  may  be  a  centre  of  unity  for  discipline 
and  prayer,  (2)  that  the  bishop  may  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christ  and  of  God,  and  (3)  that  the 
Eucharist  may  be  securely,  and  Baptism  and  other 
rites  lawfully,  administered. 

•  Be  careful,  therefore,  to  observe  one  Eucharist  .  .  .  there  is 
one  altar,  as  there  ia  one  bishop  together  with  the  presbytery 
and  the  deacons  my  fellow-servants ' ;  '  Let  that  be  held  to  be 
a  valid  ifie^aia)  Eucharist  which  is  under  the  bishop  or  one  to 
whom  he  shall  have  committed  it' ;  '  It  is  not  lawful  apart  from 


the  word '  bishop '  not  aa  denoting  an  office,  but  as  simply  mean- 
ing generally  one  who  is  in  a  position  of  oversight. 

I  Against  this,  see  Ilort,  pp.  79-81. 

3  F.  H.  Chase,  Confirmatum  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  London, 
1909,  pp.  36-41,  with  less  probaliility  interprets  2  Ti  l*'  as  re- 
ferring to  Confirmation,  not  Ordination. 

'  With  less  probability  this  is  interpreted  as  alluding  to  Ab- 
golution,  not  Ordination,  by  C.  J.  Ellicott,  in  loco  ;  Uort,  pp.  214, 
216  ;  Chase,  op.  cit.  p.  65. 

*  Against  this  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  existence  and 
work  of  the  prophets,  or  prophets  and  teachers,  and  especially 
the  statements  about  them  in  1  Cor.  and  the  notice  in  Acts  of 
their  laying  hands  on  I'aul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch  and  send- 
ing them  away  on  their  missionary  journey,  show  a  ministry 
independent  of  anything  corresponding  to  episcxipal  rule  and 
ordination  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  work  :  for  the  proiihi.ts 
see  Ac  ll''  131  163J  19«  21»- l",  Ro  12«,  1  Co  ll-ll  12-ni.23.  * 
181  8. »  141.8.  28.39,  Eph  2*>  35  4'',  1  Th  eai,  1  Ti  I'S  414. 


the  bishop  (ovk  iion  itrny  v^P's  toO  eirio-itoirov)  either  to  baptize 
or  to  hold  a  lovl-feasf  :  see  Eph.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  20 ;  Magn.  2,  3, 
6,  7, 13 ;  Trail.  2,  3  ;  Philad.  3,  4  ;  Smym.  8.  ' 
"Towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.,  about  the  year 
185,   the  need   of  episcopal  succession   from   the 
Apostles  is  emphasized  by  Irenoeus  in  Gaul  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the  truth :   see 
adv.  Hcer.  III.  iii.  1.     There  is  like  evidence  from 
Africa  in  a  passage  from  Tertullian,  writing  about 
the  year  199  and  referring  to  episcopal  descent  from 
the  Apostles  as  affording  the  proof  of  the  life  of 
the  Church  :  see  de  Praiscr.  Hmret.  32.     The  ordi- 
nary belief  of  the  3rd  cent,  is  expressed  by  St. 
Cyprian  when  he  says  :  '  Any  one  who  is  not  with 
the  bishop  is  not  in  the  Church'  (Ep.  Ixvi.  8). 
The  rites  which  lie  behind  the  Canons  of  Hippoly- 
tus  (Konian  or  African,  2nd   or  3rd  cent.),  the 
Liturgical  Prayers  of  Seiapion  (African,  4tli  cent.), 
and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (Syrian,  4th  cent.) 
contained  a  clear  distinction  between  the  offices  of 
bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon.     (For  what  may  be 
a  different  element  in  the  Canons  of  Ilippolytus, 
see  below.)    As  to  Home,  the  lists  of  the  bishops 
of  Koine  afford  weighty  testimony  to  episcopal 
government,  and  to  the  episcopal  government  bemg 
that  of  a  single  bishop.     The  value  of  these  lists 
has  often  been  questioned ;  but  Bishop  Lightfoot 
in  his  essay  on  the  early  Roman  succession  showed 
with  great  conclusiveness  that  there  was  really 
one  (and  not,  as  many  had  thought,  more  than 
one)  tradition  as  to  the  early  bishops  of  Konie,  and 
that  this  tradition  went  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  century  (see  his  Apostolic  Fathers,  I.  i.  [1890] 
201-345).     A  reference  to  '  Clement,'  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  charge  of  sending  to  the  foreign 
cities  (TT^/ii/'eit  fc  KXTi/ievTi  ».-ai  iv  Tpairrij'  Trififei  oiy 
KXiJ/iTjs  ei!  Tos  ?{u  iriXeis,  iKchif  yap  ^Trir^Tpaxroi),  in 
the  Shepherd  of  Hernias,  a  Roman  document  of 
the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  or  of  the  middle  of  the 
2nd,  may  allude  to  a  bishop  as  chief  ruler  at  Rome 
( Vis.  ii.  4  (3)).     The  lists  of  bishops  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria  given  by  Eusebius  may 
also  be  mentioned.     They  have  much  less  author- 
ity than  the  list  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  but  have 
some  importance  ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  Antioeh- 
ene  list  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.    Ignatius  (see  the  lists  collected 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  by  McGiflert  in  his  tr.  of  Eusebius  in 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  p.  402). 

If  tlie  evidence  which  has  so  far  been  mentioned 
stood  alone,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  any 
scholars  to  hold  an  opinion  other  than  that  episco- 
pacy was  the  form  of  Church  government  in  Rome 
and  throughout  the  West  as  well  as  in  Asia  Minor 
from  the  earliest  times.  A  different  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  been  based  on  other  evidence  and  linked 
with  the  references  to  the  'prophets'  in  the  NT 
already  alluded  to.  In  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  a  Syrian  or  Alexandrian  document  of  the 
1st  or  2nd  cent. ,  probably  composed  for '  Christian 
use  on  the  basis  of  a  Jewish  manual,  tlie  prophets 
fill  an  important  place.  A  true  prophet  is  said 
to  '  speak  in  the  Spirit,'  and  to  '  have  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.'  The  prophets  are  called  'your  chief 
priests'  in  connexion  with  the  reception  of  first- 
fruits— a  phrase  which  suggests  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  position  occupied  by  the  prophets  among 
Christians  and  that  occupied  by  the  priests  among 
the  Jews.  The  local  ministers  are  described  as 
'bishops'  {i.e.  presbyters,  as  in  the  NT)  and 
deacons ;  an  indication  of  their  dignity  is  that 
'  they  perforin  the  service  (Xeirovpyomi  .  .  .  Tj)i» 
\ecrovpyiai')  of  the  prophets  and  teachers,'  and  that 
they  are  '  your  honourable  men  along  with  the 


1  Ignatius  does  not,  it  may  be  well  to  notice,  specify  the 
raetliod  I^y  means  of  which  the  bisliop  receives  his  office.  He 
says  nothing  about  succession,  and  he  does  not  mention  the 
laying  on  of  hands. 
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prophetA  and  teachers.'  Instraction  is  given  that 
Uie  propliets  are  to  be  allowed  to  'ofter  thanks- 
jfiving  as  iniivli  as  tliey  desire'  (fi5xopnrrtii»  Saa 
8i\ouaiii)—a  phrase  which  probably  means  to  cele- 
brate the  Encharist  at  such  lengtli  and  with  snoh 
forms  lus  they  wish  (cf.  .lustin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  67  ; 
Const.  Av.  viii.  12).  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  lo<Mir  ministry  of  'bishops'  and  deacons  was 
ordained  by  a  higher  order  as  well  as  chosen  by 
the  people ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether 
the  prophets  were  or  were  not  ordained.  Some 
writers  nold  that  this  silence  is  a  proof  tliat  there 
was  no  ordination  in  either  case,  but  in  connexion 
with  such  matters  the  incompletis  and  fragmentary 
character  of  the  book  must  be  borne  in  mind 
(Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  x.  7,  xi.  3-12, 
xiiL,  XV.  1,  2,  xvi.  3).  The  Shepherd  of  Hernias 
contains  instruction  how  to  distinguish  a  true 
from  a  false  prophet  by  the  observation  of  char- 
acter ;  but  does  not  show  whether  the  prophet  was 
in  any  way  appointed  to  his  office  (Mand.  xi.). 
Prophets  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  Montanist 
movement  which  began  from  Phrygia  in  the  second 
half  of  the  2nd  cent.  ;  and  the  Montanists  main- 
tained that  the  prophets  and  spiritual  persons 
possessed  the  powers  which  were  wrongly  claimed 
by  tlie  otticials  of  the  Church.  For  instance,  Ter- 
tnllian  in  his  Montanist  days  writes :  '  The  Clxurch 
will  indeed  forgive  sins  ;  but  it  will  be  the  Church 
the  Spirit  by  means  of  a  spiritual  man,  not  the 
Churcli  the  number  of  the  bishops'  (de  Pud.  21). 
It  is  a  theory  of  some  writers  that  in  this  respect 
the  Montanists  preserved  the  original  tradition  of 
the  Church. 

With  the  references  to  the  prophets  in  the  NT 
and  the  later  evidence  from  the  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  Hernias,  and  the  Montanists,  the 
privileges  ascribed  to  the  'confessors'  in  some 
quarters  have  been  associated  by  writers  who  hold 
that  the  original  constitution  of  the  Churcli  was 
not  episcopal.  A  study  of  the  Church  Orders 
brings  out  tlie  existence  and  alteration  of  a  pro- 
vision that  a  confessor  might  be  accounted  a  pres- 
byter without  receiving  ordination.  The  Canons 
cf  Bippolytus  enact  that  one  who  has  been  tortured 
lot  the  faith  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  presbyter  with- 
out ordination  by  the  bishop  if  he  is  a  freeman, 
and  that  if  he  is  a  slave  he  must  be  ordained,  but 
the  bishop  is  to  omit  the  part  of  the  prayer  wliicli 
relates  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  confessor  who  has 
not  suffered  torture  must  be  ordained  if  he  is  to 
become  a  presbyter ;  and  no  one  can  become  a 
bishop  without  ordination  even  if  he  had  been 
tortured  for  the  faith  (canons  43-45  in  Achelis, 
Canones  Hippolyti,  1891).  The  later  Egyptian 
Church  Order  contains  confused  and  inconsistent 
statements,  which  show  traces  of  a  similar  pro- 
vision to  that  in  the  Canons  of  Hipjiolytus  as  well 
as  of  its  reversal  (canons  24,  25,  54,  55  of  the 
Ethiopic  text ;  and  canons  34,  67  of  the  Saidic 
text  in  Homer,  The  Statutes  of  the  Apostles,  1904). 
The  Apostolic  Constitutions  prohibit  a  confessor 
from  acting  as  a  bishop  or  presbyter  or  deacon 
unless  he  has  been  ordained  (viii.  23).  A  similar 
line  of  thought  to  that  indicated  by  the  allowance 
of  this  privilege  to  the  confessors  may  have  under- 
lain the  claim  made  at  Carthage  in  the  3rd  cent. 
that  those  who  had  suffered  persecution  and  tor- 
ture and  danger  of  death  for  the  sake  of  the  faith 
might  re-adnnt  to  communion  Christians  who  liad 
ai>ostatized  (see,  e.g.,  Cyprian,  Ep.  xv.  xvi.). 

With  this  group  of  evidence  may  be  taken  an 
olwcure  sentence  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus 
which  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  rite  of 
consecrating  a  bishop,  a  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Ancyra  of  314,  some  alleged  instances  of  ordination 
Inr  presbyters,  and  statements  about  the  Church 
of  Alexandria.    The  sentence  in  the  Canons  of 


Hippolytus,  'Then,  from  among  the  bishops  and 
presibyters  let  one  be  chosen  who  is  to  lay  his  hand 
on  his  head  and  pray,  saying,'  has  been  thought  to 
form  ]>art  of  the  older  strata  incorporated  in  the 
present  text  of  the  Canons,  and  to  embody  a 
primitive  custom,  according  to  which  ordination 
was  not  restricted  to  bishops  prior  to  the  clear 
distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters  already 
mentioned,  and  to  the  regulation  by  which  the 
power  of  ordaining  is  explicitly  said  not  to  be 
committed  to  presoyters  (Canons  of  Hippolytus, 
30-32).  The  thirteenth  canon  of  Ancyra,  according 
to  the  text  adopted  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot  and  as  trans- 
lated by  him  (Philippians,  pp.  232,  233),  enacts 
that  '  it  be  not  allowetl  to  country-bishops  (xwp'Tt- 
aK&woit)  to  ordain  presbyters  or  deacons,  or  even 
to  city-presbyters  (li-nSi  irpar^vr^pMs  jtAXcms),  except 
permission  be  given  in  each  parish  (^i-  eKiaTia 
■irapoiKlf)  by  the  bishop  in  writing ' — an  enactment 
which  has  been  understood  to  mean  that  episcopal 
ordination  can  in  some  cases  be  dispensed  with,  if 
there  is  episcopal  sanction,  which  on  such  an  in- 
terpretation would  testify  to  episcopal  government 
as  a  fact,  but  would  imply  that  no  necessity  for 
episcopal  ordination  exists  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. To  the  present  writer  the  true  text  and 
translation  of  the  canon  appear  to  be:  'Country 
bishops  may  not  ordain  presbyters  or  deacons, 
no,  nor  town  presbyters  either  {/iriSi  irpea^vripovt 
T(i\eus),  witliout  the  written  consent  of  the  bishop, 
in  another  diocese  {^v  Mpf.  rapoiKl(f).'  '■  The  alleged 
instances  of  ordination  by  presbyters  of  Felicissimns 
in  the  West  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent,  by  the 
presbyter  Novatus  (Cyprian,  Ep.  Hi.  2),  of  Daniel 
m  the  East  in  the  4tn  cent,  by  the  abbot  Paph- 
nutius  (Cassian,  Conl.  iv.  1),  and  of  St.  Aidan  in 
the  7th  cent,  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  lona 
(Bede,  HE  iii.  5)  are  probably  all  cases  in  which 
the  phrases  'appointed  (constituit), ' made '(/ccera<) 
a  deacon,  '  was  preferred  (est  prmlectus)  to  the 
office  of  deacon,'  '  he  promoted  (provexit)  him  to 
the  honour  of  the  presbyterate,'  '  ordaining  (ordi- 
nantes)  liim,'  refer  not  to  the  act  of  ordination  but 
to  the  making  of  arrangements  for  that  act.  As 
regards  Alexandria  there  is  a  series  of  statements 
which  need  careful  consideration.  Jerome,  after 
speaking  of  the  identity,  according  to  his  theory, 
of  bishops  and  presbyters,  proceeds  : 

'  When  afterwards  one  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  rest, 
this  was  done  as  a  remedy  for  schism,  ana  to  prevent  one  indi- 
vidual from  rending  the  Church  of  Christ  by  drawinjf  it  to 
himself.  For  even  at  Alexandria,  from  the  time  of  Mark  the 
Evangelist  to  the  episcopates  of  Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  the 
presbyters  used  always  to  appoint  as  bishop  one  chosen  out  of 
their  number,  and  placed  on  a  higher  grade,  as  if  an  army 
should  make  a  commander,  or  as  if  deacons  should  choose  one 
of  themselves  whom  they  know  to  be  diligent,  and  call  him 
archdeacon.  For,  with  the  exception  of  ordaining,  what  does 
a  bishop  do  which  a  presbyter  does  not  ? '  (,Ep.  cxlvi.  1). 
In  a  letter  written  by  Severus,  the  Monophysite 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  between  518  and  538,  it 
is  said  that  formerly  at  Alexandria  the  bishop 
was  appointed  by  the  presbyters,  and  that  it  is  by 
a  later  custom  that  his  '  solemn  institution  has 
come  to  be  performed  by  the  hand  of  bi.sliops '  (see 
E.  W.  Brooks,  in  JThSt  ii.  [1901]  612,  613).  In 
the  collection  Apophthegms  of  the  Fathers,  parts  of 
which  are  probably  as  old  as  the  second  half  of 
the  4tli  cent.,  'certain  heretics'  are  said  to  have 
abused  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  '  as  having 
received  his  ordination  from  presbyters '  (Apoph- 
thegm. Patrum,  78,  in  PG  Ixv.  341 ).  The  10th  cent, 
writer  Said  Ibn  al-Batrlq,  the  Melkite  or  Uniate 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  took  the  name  of 
Eutychius,  gives  a  circum.stantial  accoimt  that 
■  the  Evangelist  Uark  appointed,  together  with  Ananias  the 
Patriarch,  twelve  presbyters  to  be  with  the  patriarch,  so  that, 
when  the  patriarchate  was  vacant,  they  should  choose  one  of 
the  twelve  presbyters,  and  that  the  other  eleven  should  lay 


>  See  R.  B.  Rackham,  in  SUidia  Bibliat  et  Beclei.  Iii.  (1801) 
149, 187-19S ;  et.  Bouth,  KO.  Sac*,  1846-S,  iv.  121, 144-167. 
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their  hands  on  his  head  and  bless  him  and  malte  him  patriarch, 
and  afterwards  should  choose  some  eminent  man  and  make 
him  preshjter  with  themselves  in  the  place  of  him  who  had 
been  made  patriarch,  so  that  they  might  always  thus  be  twelve,' 
and  adds  that  this  custom  was  changed  for  the 
later  custom  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarch  Alex- 
ander in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  cent.  (An7ials  in 
PG  cxi.  982  [Lat.  tr.] ;  Arab,  text  of  tlie  treatise 
in  Pocock's  ed.,  Oxf.  1658  ;  and  of  this  passage  in 
Selden,  Eutyc/iii  jEgyptii  Orig.,  Lond.  1642). 

None  of  this  evidence  a])pears  to  the  present 
writer  to  counterbalance  the  testimony  which 
indicates  that  episcopacy  was  part  of  the  ordinary 
system  in  the  Church  from  the  first.  It  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles ;  and  it  is  very  questionable  what 
inferences  can  rightly  be  drawn  from  its  silence. 
Apart  from  a  comparison  with  the  Teaching,  no 
conclusions  contrary  to  episcopacy  could  be  derived 
from  the  references  to  the  prophets  in  the  Shepherd 
of  Herraas.  The  general  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  does  not  support  the 
opinion  that  the  Montanists  retained  a  survival  of 
the  original  tradition.  The  privileges  allowed  to 
the  confessors  seem  to  have  been  merely  an  out- 
come of  the  exaggerated  value  which  was  some- 
times attached  to  sufl'erings  on  behalf  of  the  faith. 
If  the  text  and  translation  of  the  canon  of  Ancyra 
are  as  already  suggested,  the  canon  does  not  allow 
of  ordination  by  any  except  bishops,  but  is  simply 
a  disciplinary  measure  designed  to  prevent  the 
bishops  appointed  to  supervise  the  Christians  in 
country  districts  from  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
the  diocesan  bishops.  The  alleged  instances  of 
ordination  by  others  than  bishops  do  not,  in  the 
light  of  the  consideration  which  has  been  already 
urged,  bear  examination.  The  case  of  the  Church 
at  Alexandria  is  much  more  important  than  the 
others.  But  here  there  is  great  doubt  about  the 
facts.  In  the  midst  of  his  statement  on  the  equal- 
ity of  bishops  and  presbyters,  Jerome,  by  intro- 
ducing the  sentence,  'With  the  exception  of 
ordaining,  what  does  a  bishop  do  which  a  pres- 
byter does  not  ? '  appears  to  restrict  ordination  to 
bishops ;  for  it  is  hardly  an  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  his  words  to  suppose  that  they  merely 
indicate  the  practice  which  had  come  to  be  in  his 
time,  and  are  not  in  any  way  an  assertion  of  a 
principle.  Eutychins,  apart  from  corroboration  of 
his  statements,  is  not  regarded  by  any  one  as  a 
trustworthy  authority.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  whole  story  arose  out  of  Arian  slanders  against 
Athanasius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  episcopally 
ordaineil ;  and  it  may  Ije  observed  that  Ongen, 
who  had  plenty  of  o])portunity  for  knowing  the 
facts  about  Alexandria,  does  not  show  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  any  such  method  of  appoint- 
ing the  patriarch  as  Eutychius  mentions.' 

The  state  of  things  at  Kome  and  Corinth  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  cent,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd 
cent,  needs  separate  consideration.  The  epistle 
of  Clement  of  Kome  to  the  Corinthians,  written 
atont  the  year  95,  lays  strong  stress  on  succession 
from  the  Apostles  as  a  part  of  the  ordered  system 
of  the  Church.  The  ministry,  says  Clement,  is 
from  the  Apostles,  and  so,  through  the  Apostles, 
from  Christ,  and,  through  Christ,  from  God.  His 
epistle  does  not  afford  any  clear  evidence  whether  he 


I  same  per- 
sons ns  the  presbyters.  The  presbyters  are  spoken 
of  as  filling  posts  of  authority  at  Corinth.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  these  were  the  posts  of  chief 
authority.  In  two  passages  (3,  6)  tliere  is  a  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  rulers '  {■fiyov/j.ei'ot, 
.',?*?.*_""'*  '■y  Bishop  Gore  in  JTkSl  iii.  (1002]  278-2S2  ; 


cf.  C.  H.  Turner,  in  Can&ridye  Medimal  uUlory,  vol.  i 
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jrpoij^ou/iei'oi)  and  ir/)e(r(3i;repo(,and  in  another  passage 
(3-5)  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  'men  of  account'  {iWiyi/jioi  tvSpes).  Of 
these  passages  taken  by  themselves  there  are  three 
possible  interpretations.  (1)  The  phrases  'rulers' 
and  '  men  of  account '  are  used  in  a  specific  sense 
to  denote  the  holders  of  a  specific  office  ;  the  word 
irpea^yTepoL  in  chs.  3,  6  denotes  the  presbyters  and 
not  simply  older  men  ;  it  follows  that  tlie  '  rulers ' 
held  an  office  superior  to  the  presbyters,  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  diocesan  bishops.  (2)  The 
phrases  '  rulers '  and  '  men  of  account  are  not  used 
in  a  specific  sense,  but  are  simply  synonyms  for 
the  presbyters ;  the  word  Trpea^irepoi.  in  chs.  3,  6 
denotes  older  men,  not  the  presbyters ;  it  follows 
that  the  presbyters  held  the  highest  rank  in  the 
ministry  at  Corinth  and  ruled  the  Church  there, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had 
not  been  ordained  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  the 
episcopal  powers  which  in  Asia  Minor  and  at  a 
later  time  in  the  West  wei-e  limited  to  tlie  diocesan 
bishops.  (3)  The  presbyters  held  the  highest  rank 
and  exercised  the  chief  rule,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  ordained  in  any  different 
method  from  the  presbyters  of  later  times.  A 
like  question  arises  about  Rome  in  connexion  with 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  Alluding  to  a  past 
generation,  Hermas  speaks  of  apostles,  bishops, 
teachers,  deacons.  In  referring  to  the  ministry  of 
the  present,  Hermas  mentions  deacons,  presbyters, 
bishops  (about  whom  nothing  shows  whether  they 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  presbyters,  as  in  the 
N'T  and  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  or  to  be  distin- 
guished from  them),  prophets  apparently  itinerant, 
'  rulers  of  the  Church '  (o!  Tpo-nyoi/nei/oi  t-tjs  iKK\ri- 
trfos),  and  Clement  (Ki*.  ii.  2  (6),  4  (2),  (3),  iii.  5  (1), 
9  (7),  Mand.  xi.  7,  Sim.  ix.  25,  26  (2),  27  (1),  (2)). 
Apart  from  the  reference  to  Clement,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  there  is  the  same  doubt 
as  in  the  epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  whether  the 
'  rulers  of  the  Cliurch '  are  to  be  identified  with 
the  presbyters  or  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 
The  presbyters  are  said  to  preside  over  the  Church 
{twv  irpeapmipav  rCiv  -rpoiaTa/Uvwr  rrj!  iKK\ri<rlai) ;  and 
the  '  occupants  of  the  chief  seats '  {tois  irpiaTOKa$e- 
Splrais)  are  either  identified  with  or  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  '  rulers  of  the  Church.'  Here  again 
there  are  three  possible  interi)retations  :  (1)  there 
are  tliree  groups  of  officers,  Clement  the  bishop, 
the  'rulers'  as  a  special  class  under  him,  the 
presbyters  ;  (2)  there  are  two  groups,  Clement  the 
bishop,  and  the  presbyters  also  called  '  rulers  ' ; 
(3)  there  is  one  group  only,  described  as  presbyters 
or  as  '  rulers,'  of  whom  Clement  was  in  the  chief 
place  as  the  presiding  presbyter,  but  was  not  the 
holder  of  any  different  office  from  the  rest.  It 
is  probable  that  decisions  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretations to  be  placed  on  the  ejiistle  of  Clement 
and  the  Sheji/ierd  of  Hernias  concerning  this  matter 
will  be  largely  influenced  by  views  of  the  evidence 
as  a  whole  ;  and  that  in  forming  this  general  view 
the  determining  factor  will  be  the  importance 
attached  to  the  list  of  the  bishops  of  Kome  as 
indicating  a  succession  of  single  bishops  at  Rome 
from  the  first  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  position 
of  the  prophets  regarded  as  a  ministry  independent 
of  official  rule  on  the  other  hand. 

3.  Later  times. —  It  is  clear  that  from  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  onwards  the  settled  system 
of  the  Church  was  episcopal,  and  the  episcopacy 
that  of  a  single  bishop,  eveiywhere  (on  the  theory 
of  an  exception  at  Alexandna,  see  above),  and  that 
thi.s  was  the  case  at  Rome  and  in  the  West  as  well 
as  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  East.  Episcoi)acy  and 
the  rule  of  a  single  bishop  then  remained  as  the 
constant  and  universal  tratlition  until  the  16tli 
cent.,  when  the  need  of  it  was  challenged  in  some 
quarters,  and   considerable  bodies  of  Christians 
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who  were  without  emscoi>iil  govornment  gradually 
grew  in  uumbersana  in  iniportaupe.  ThecxiHtiiiK 
state  of  ail'airs  is  the  outcome  of  influences  derived 
from  the  pre-Koformation  tradition  and  of  new 
influences  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the  lie- 
formation.  In  the  churches  of  the  East,  episcopacy 
is  regarded  as  of  Divine  origin,  and  as  the  Divinely 
appointed  means  for  the  preservation  and  rule  of 
the  Church  and  the  transmission  of  sacramental 
grace,  and  os  essential  in  those  who  ordain.  In 
the  Church  of  Kome,  bishops  are  held  to  be  of 
Divine  institution  and  appointment,  and  are  the 
only  ministers  of  ordination.  Their  position  as 
rulers  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  claims  and 
practice  of  the  Vopes.  It  has  been  much  disputed 
whetlier  the  episcopate  is  a  distinct  order  from  the 
priesthood  or  only  an  extension  of  it.  Most  of 
the  great  schoolmen,  including  Aquinas  (Sent.  IV. 
xxiv.  3 ;  Sum.  Thcol.  Suppl.  xi.  5),  but  not  Duns 
Scotus  (Sent.  IV.  xxv.  1,  2  ad  3),  held  that  it  is 
not  a  distinct  order.  The  Council  of  Trent,  while 
asserting  that  the  hierarchy  is  Divinely  instituted 
and  consists  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
and  that  bishops  are  superior  to  presbyters  and 
have  the  power  of  confirming  and  ordaining,  and 
that  the  power  of  bishops  is  not  common  to  them 
witli  the  presbyters,  was  careful  not  to  make  any 
decision  on  this  disputed  point  (Sess.  xxiii.  can. 
6,  7).  Of  late  years  the  prevailing  opinion  has 
been  that  the  episcopate  is  a  distinct  order.  In 
the  Church  of  England  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  ministrations  of  any  ministers  who 
are  not  episcopally  ordained,  and  it  is  declared 
that  'from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been 
these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons '  (preface  to  the 
ordinal) ;  but  the  phraseology  used  in  the  twenty- 
third  Article  of  Religion,  by  not  defining  '  men 
who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the 
congiegation  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the 
Lord's  vineyard,'  stops  short  of  requiring  an 
opinion  that  in  the  abstract  episcopacy  is  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry.  Anglican 
divines  have  agreed  that  episcopacy  is  right ;  they 
have  dittered  in  the  degree  of  emphasis  with  which 
they  have  asserted  this ;  and  they  have  not  been 
agreed  on  the  question  whether  episcopacy  is  actu- 
ally necessary  to  a  valid  ministry  as  well  as  the 
proper  means  of  conferring  it.  The  German  and 
Swiss  Old  Catholics  and  the  Old  Episcopal  (popu- 
larly known  as  '  Jansenist")  Church  of  Hollana  have 
retained  episcopacy.  The  German  Lutherans  have 
abandoned  it.  Tlie  Danish  and  Norwegian  Luther- 
ans, though  retaining  the  title  '  bishop,'  are  clearly 
without  an  episcopal  succession,  and  '  bishop '  is 
merely  a  name  for  a  chief  officer  or  superintendent. 
The  case  of  the  Swedish  Lutherans  stands  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  that  of  the  Danes  and  Norweg- 
ians, and  there  has  been  much  discussion  whether 
they  have  really  preserved  the  episcopal  Ruccession 
which  they  believe  that  they  possess.  The  Mor- 
avians claim  an  episcopal  succession  ;  but  in  their 
case  also  there  is  con.siderable  doubt  about  tlie 
facts.  Their  bishops  are  simply  an  ordaining 
body ;  the  rule  is  in  the  hands  of  boards ;  they 
recognize  the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination, 
and  do  not  regard  bishops  as  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  confirmation.  The  various  Non- 
conformist bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  allied  communities  in  America  do  not 
possess  episcopacy.' 

1  The  '  Protestant  Epi«cof>«l  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America'  (in  oininiuuion  with  the  Chun*  o(  Kngland)  owes 
it*  orders  to  Hishop  Sealmrv,  who  was  consecrated  bv  tliree 
Boottiah  bishops  In  1784,  and  to  Bishops  Whit*,  Provoost,  and 
lUdlaon,  who  were  consc<;rated  by  English  arcbbi8hoi)s  and 
Mshops  in  1787  and  1T(K>.  The  flrst  'bisliop'ot  the  so-called 
'  Metoodist  Episcopal  Church '  in  America  was  Thomas  Coke, 
who  wu  Mt  apart  —  a  'tuperintendent'  by  John  Wesley  in 


4.  General  considerations. — It  is  necessary  to 
set  aside  some  confusions  of  thought  which  are 
often  made,  and  to  notice  arguments  of  a  general 
character  which,  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
have  influence  with  many  minds.  (1)  The  prin- 
ciple of  episcopacy  is  not  necessarily  bound  up 
with  the  rule  of  a  single  bishop,  which  is  often 
called  monej)iscopacy  or  monarchical  episcopacy. 
It  might  equally  be  preserved  by  a  college  of 
bishops  and  by  a  single  bishop,  by  a  collegiate  or 
collective  episcopate  and  by  monepiscojiacy.  For 
instance,  the  principle  is  unaffected  in  regard  to 
the  Cliurch  of  Rome  in  the  1st  and  early  2na  cent., 
whether  the  present  writer  is  correct  in  holding 
that  during  this  period  one  bishop  bore  rule,  as  in 
later  years,  or  whether  J.  Langen  held  rightly 
that  the  cliief  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
college  of  bishops.  Episcopal  succession  from  the 
Apostles  might  exist  apart  from  that  particular 
form  of  episcopacy  which  has  been  termed  mon- 
episcopacy.  (2)  Further,  as  episcopacy  does  not 
necessarily  involve  one  particular  form,  so  succes- 
sion does  not  in  the  abstract  necessarily  involve 
one  particular  method.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
laying  on  of  hands  is  found  wherever  there  is 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other.  But,  supposing  it 
were  the  case  that  what  is  termed  tactual  succes- 
sion did  not  exist  in  a  particular  period,  this 
would  not  necessarily  invalidate  that  succession 
whereby  a  bishop  succeeds  his  predecessor  in  the 
see  which  he  occupies.  To  take  an  instance,  even 
if  the  precarious  argument  that,  since  the  laying 
on  of  hands  is  not  mentioned  between  the  NT  and 
the  Canons  of  Hippolytus,  therefore  it  was  not 
practised  between  the  end  of  the  1st  cent,  and  the 
end  of  the  2nd,  were  sound,  this  would  not  neces- 
sarily prove  that  episcopal  succession  from  the 
Apostles  did  not  exist.  Indeed,  tlie  natural  infer- 
ence from  the  passages  in  Irenseus  and  TertuUian, 
in  which  they  emphasize  the  succession  of  the 
bishops  (see  above),  is  that  the  succession  on  which 
they  lay  stress  is  that  of  the  succession  in  the 
sees.  (3)  Nor,  again,  must  the  principle  that  the 
continuity  of  the  Church  is  maintained  by  means 
of  the  episcopal  succession  be  confused  with  the 
quite  different  question  of  episcopal  rule.  To  the 
present  writer  the  evidence  for  both  is  cogent ; 
but,  whatever  the  evidence  for  either  may  be,  the 
preservation  of  the  Church's  life  through  bishops 
IS  one  thing  and  the  government  of  the  Church  by 
bishops  is  distinct  and  different.  (4)  The  anti- 
thesis between  spirit  and  form,  which  has  often 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  the  im- 
portance of  any  kind  of  outward  ministry,  is  not 
of  weight  in  view  of  human  conditions  in  the 
present  stage  of  existence,  and  of  man's  bodily 
nature.  (5)  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  much  in  the 
history  of  the  1st  and  early  2nd  cent,  in  regard  to 
the  ministry  which  is  obscure.  There  are  difficul- 
ties of  interpretation,  difficulties  of  correlating  one 
part  of  the  evidence  with  another,  dilliculties  in 
deciding  which  section  of  evidence  is  of  more  value 
than  another.  On  some  historical  matters  it  may 
be  too  much  to  liope  that  agreement  will  ever  be 
reached.  To  the  present  writer  the  consideration 
of  the  historical  questions  suggests  the  conclusion 
that  episcopacy  was  continuous  in  its  essential 
features  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  that 
the  ordinary  method,  at  least,  was  that  of  a 
single  bisliop.  But  he  is  conscious  that  the  really 
decisive  argument  to  his  mind  for  episcopacy  as 
a  practical  system  is  derived  from  its  continuous 
and  universal  acceptance  in  the  Church,  from  at 
any  rate  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  to  the  16th 
century.  Whether  we  speak  of  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  mystical   tody  of  Christ,  or  of  the 

1784,  and   received   the   title  'bishop'  from   the   Amerioan 
Methodist  Conference  in  1787. 
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sense  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  or  of  the  voice 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  this  universal  acceptance 
throughout  so  many  centuries  makes  a  strong 
claim.  It  may  well  be  said  that  for  the  practical 
Christian  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Church  must  decide  how  the  life  of  the  Church  is 
maintained ;  and  a  question  on  this  subject  re- 
ceives a  very  emphatic  answer  in  the  long-con- 
tinued unanimity  with  which  it  has  been  believed 
that  without  the  bishop  there  ia  not  the  Church. 
(6)  Yet  an  argument  of  a  diti'erent  kind  may  be 
drawn  from  the  signs  of  spiritual  life  which  have 
been  observed  in  non-episcopal  bodies  of  Christians 
since  the  16th  century.  Tliere  are  those  who  say 
that  this  fact  weighs  with  them  more  heavily  than 
the  unanimity  of  many  past  centuries,  even  when 
this  unanimity  of  the  past  is  coupled  with  the 
impressive  spectacle  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  churches  of  the  East,  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  present  time. 
Those  who  so  think  do  not  consider  that  their 
contention  is  adequately  met  by  any  considera- 
tions derived  from  the  unquestioned  truth  that 
'  the  power  of  God  is  not  tied  down  to  visible 
sacraments'  (Aquinas,  Sum.  Theol.  III.  Ixviii.  2; 
cf.  Hooker,  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  v.  Ivii. 
4),  and  that  His  grace  may  overflow  the  channels 
of  the  covenant.  (7)  It  is  probable  that  the  de- 
cision between  the  two  conflicting  lines  of  thought, 
the  one  of  which  attaches  most  importance  to  the 
vast  agreement  through  the  Christian  centuries 
among  episcopal  Christians,  and  the  other  to  the 
life  which  has  ueen  manifested  in  non-episcopalians, 
really  rests  on  pre-suppositions  which  run  very  deep 
in  fundamentad  thought,  and  are  connected  with 
doctrines  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  and 
in  particular  those  concerning  tlie  whole  question 
of  Church  authority.  See  CHURCH,  vol.  iii.  p.  624. 
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EPISTEMOLOGY.  —  1.  Introductory.— Epis- 
temological  problems  are  at  present  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Many 
books  have  recently  been  written  on  the  prolilem  of 
knowledge,  many  have  been  devoted  to  the  history 
of  attempts  to  .solve  it.  These  attempts  have  been 
made  from  various  points  of  view,  and  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  solutions  oUered. 
With  some,  Epistemology  is  merely  a  branch  of 
a  particular  problem  of  logical  inquiry,  for  it  is 
thought  that  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  its  method, 
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and  its  validity  are  given  when  Logic  has  found  its 
proper  place  and  is  duly  acknowledged.  But  in 
their  case  Logic  has,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed 
up  all  the  other  sciences,  and  logical  processes  are 
the  whole  both  of  knowledge  and  of  reality.  With 
others,  knowledge  is  only  a  branch  of  psychological 
inquiry  ;  and,  when  Psychology  has  completed  its 
work — in  its  description  of  the  origin,  the  growth, 
the  nature,  and  the  result  of  knowledge — Epis- 
temology is  also  held  to  find  its  place  and  its 
justification.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  others 
which  we  do  not  mention,  Epistemology  is  denied 
to  be  a  separate  discipline,  and  its  problems  are 
submerged  in  other  inquiries.  But  it  is  not  possible 
for  these  problems  to  be  merged  in  Logic,  in 
Psychology,  or  in  Metaphysics,  as  the  history  of 
modern  philosophy  abundantly  shows. 

It  may,  however,  be  granted  that  the  epistemo- 
logical  problem  is  not  the  first  for  the  individual 
mind  or  for  the  race.  Historically  we  find  that 
philosophy  begins  with  Metaphysics.  What  is  the 
form  of  the  universe  ?  What  is  its  origin  ?  What 
is  reality  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  tlie  soul  ?  What 
is  the  body  ?  And  what  is  the  relation  of  the  soul 
to  the  body  ?  These  were  the  first  questions  that 
men  asked,  and  they  gave  such  answers  as  were 
possible.  It  was  the  difficulty  of  answering  them 
or  of  resting  satisfied  with  the  answers  given  that 
led  to  tlie  further  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge and  its  possibility.  For  the  answers  were  not 
only  many  but  contradictory,  and  they  gave  rise  to 
the  further  question.  Is  the  human  intellect  able 
to  solve  such  problems  ?  From  the  historical  point 
of  view,  Epistemology  is  a  critical  reflexion  on 
Metaphysics.  It  is  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  why 
and  now  the  contradictory  answers  which  have 
arisen  in  metaphysical  inquiry  have  emerged,  and 
whether  these  are  not  due  to  a  disregard  of  the 
limits  of  the  human  mind,  and  an  unwarranted 
application  of  cognitive  processes  to  matters  beyond 
its  ken. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  epistemological  problem 
arises  out  of  the  failure  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  it 
is  also  true  that  it  emerges  elsewhere  and  otherwise 
as  soon  as  men  begin  to  reflect  on  knowledge  itself. 
At  the  outset  knowledge  is  not  a  problem.  Its 
nature  and  validity  are  taken  for  granted.  Men 
assume  naively  that  they  are  in  contact  with 
reality,  that  the  objects  which  they  know  they 
know  surely  and  immediately,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  that  the  knowledge  be  verified  in  prac- 
tice. They  regard  this  first  and  imiuediate  know- 
ledge as  certain,  and  objectively  true ;  or  rather, 
since  the  question  of  objectivity  and  subjectivity 
has  not  yet  arisen,  and  their  thmking  and  its  out- 
come have  never  been  questioned,  they  abide  in  the 
conviction  that  the  knowledge  they  j)ossess  is 
adequate  and  true.  At  first,  both  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  race,  knowledge  is  not  concerned  with 
itself,  or  with  its  processes ;  it  is  simple,  immediate, 
and  direct.  It  is  only  when  ditticulties  arise  in  the 
practical  application  of  knowledge  that  the  mind 
begins  to  reflect  on  knowledge  itself,  its  origin,  its 
nature,  and  its  limits.  The  external  attitude  is 
first :  men  look  outwards ;  they  do  not  question 
the  reality  of  common  experience,  or  conceive  of 
themselves  as  thinking  beings  at  all.  They  are 
lost  in  the  object,  in  the  endeavour  to  master  the 
means  whereby  they  may  suUserve  their  ends. 
The  question  of  the  self,  of  themselves  as  ex))eri- 
encing  subjects,  and  of  the  bearing  of  the  nature 
of  themselves  as  the  subjects  which  make  know- 
ledge does  not  arise  until  reflexion  has  well  begun. 
Apart  from  the  distinctions  which  have  emerged 
between  Logic,  Psychology,  Metaphysics,  and  the 
Theory  of  Knowledge,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge  there  is  first  the  ex- 
perience which  is  more  or  less  indefinite.      For 
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experience  does  not  begin  with  a  recognition  of 
the  ilistinctions  wliich  subsequent  retiexion  finds 
within  it.  At  first  it  is  vague  and  indefinite.  The 
elements  witliin  it  are  not  distinguished.  These 
distinctions  are  tlie  work  of  reflexion  :  we  lind 
within  ex|>erience  elements  which  we  call  feeling, 
thought,  and  volition.  These  we  discover  to  be 
ultimate,  that  ia,  we  cannot  identify  thought  with 
feeling  or  with  volition,  though  all  three  are 
present  in  eveir  experience.  Similarly,  we  find 
in  the  sphere  or  knowledge  that  there  are  many 
elements  which  can  be  distinguished,  and  processes 
which  can  be  considered  in  abstraction  from  the 
others — sensation,  perception,  imagination,  con- 
ception, general  laws,  and  so  on  ;  so  tliat  we  may 
regard  sensations  becoming  associated  together, 
and  by  the  apperceptive  activity  of  the  mind 
worked  into  perceptions ;  and  perceptions  by  the 
same  activity  becoming  images  ;  images  becoming 
conceptions  ;  and  conceptions  l)eing  worked  up  till 
they  become  ideas  (Beqriff^e).  Ideas  in  their  turn 
give  rise  to  newer  and  wider  judgments,  till  the 
whole  contents  of  consciousness  are  organized  and 
placed  in  sure  and  definite  relation  with  reality. 
Such  is  the  kind  of  picture  sometimes  painted  of 
the  process  and  outcome  of  knowledge  on  its  sub- 
jective side  ;  and  on  the  objective  side  objects  keep 
pace  with  the  subjective  evolution,  being  bound 
together  in  order,  so  that  the  subjective  and  ob- 
jective are  only  opposite  sides  of  reality. 

But  many  questions  arise,  such  as  the  relation 
of  sensation  to  perception,  of  perception  to  concep- 
tion, of  conception  to  judgment  and  to  idea,  and 
these  questions  are  not  yet  answered.  One  funda- 
mental question  is.  Can  we  consider  any  of  these 
mental  activities  without  involving  all  the  others  ? 
Does  not  the  simplest  intellectual  experience  in- 
volve the  whole  activity  of  the  mind,  and  is  not 
the  whole  experience  of  the  rational  being  im- 
plicitly present  in  the  first  rudimentary  experi- 
ence? When  we  concentrate  attention  on,  s.ay, 
perception,  is  not  the  rational  activity  of  the 
perceiving  subject  involved  in  every  perception  ? 

2.  Solidarity  of  mental  movements. — Leaving 
these  questions  unanswered  for  the  present,  let  us 
look  for  a  little  at  the  first  abstraction  which  we 
make  when  we  separate  the  cognitive  activities 
from  the  volitions  and  from  the  feeling  experience 
of  man.  Can  we  have  a  real  Epistemology  when 
we  take  the  cognitive  activities  by  themselves, 
and  separate  them  from  the  other  experiences 
inseparably  bound  up  with  them  ? 

*  In  knowledge,  the  knower  appears  to  himself  as  an  active 
and  sensitive  intellect.  The  knower  feels  sure  of  the  existence 
of  himself  and  of  his  object,  the  thin);  known  ;  he  is  certain 
of  his  painful  or  pleasurable  feelings,  and  of  those  feelings  we 
call  sensations,  which  are  in  him,  but  which  he  nevertheless 
attributes  to  the  objects  as  their  external  cause.  The  knower 
iH,_ above  all,  an  intelligent  will.  He  knows  his  object;  the 
thing  known,  as  he  acts  upon  it,  moves  it,  moulds  it,  makes  or 
destroys  or  modifies  it ;  and  is  himself  moved,  moulded,  or 
otherwise  affected  hv  it.  Without  intellect  there  is  no  know- 
ledge ;  without  feeling  there  is  no  knowledge ;  without  doing 
and  experiencing  the  effects  upon  ourselves  and  our  object,  of 
this  domg,  there  is  no  knowledge.  And  jct  these  elements,  or 
factors,  are  all  given  together  in  the  unity  of  the  act  or  process 
of  cognition '  (Udd,  Knowled-ie,  Life,  and  Reality,  p.  61). 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Epistemology  must  be 
careful  lest,  in  dealing. with  its  own  problems,  it 
may  treat  thfem  in  so  abstract  a  fashion  as  to  make 
the  solutions  untrue  or  inadequate.  It  must  not 
proceed  on  the  supnosition  that  a  purely  cognitive 
experience  is  pos.sible.  It  must  accept  from  Psycho- 
logy the  facts  which  it  establishes  regarding  the 
complexity  of  every  act  of  cognition,  and  the 
further  fact  that  not  cognition  but  conation  is  the 
fundamental  element  in  experience.  It  cannot 
investigate  of  itself,  or  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
experience,  or  go  back  to  the  first  beginning  of 
cognition.  No  science  can  go  back  to  its  own 
origin.     Nor  is  there  any  science  of  origin.     We 


cannot  recall  the  beginning  of  our  experience,  nor 
can  we  say  what  experience  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible. Ituti  we  can  say  that  all  ex{)erience  is  process. 
What  we  CAn  discern  as  we  look  back  on  our  ex- 
perience is  just  this  continuous  process  of  change- 
change  felt  and  experienced — and  also  processes  in 
which  tliere  is  continuous  interchange.  There 
seem  to  be  interchanges  between  external  happen- 
ings and  subjective  feelings,  interchanges  between 
our  acts  and  external  changes  in  the  objects  we 
act  on.  And  all  along  the  process  there  is  the 
constant  play  of  feeling,  cognizing,  acting,  none 
of  which  takes  place  witliout  the  others.  We  note 
also  that,  at  the  outset,  feeling,  acting,  and  think- 
ing take  up  the  whole  field ;  the  subject  is  so 
occupied  with  these  interests  and  processes,  its 
whole  range  of  consciousness  is  so  focused  on  the 
object  in  view,  that  it  is  not  aware  of  itself  or  its 
changes,  or  of  the  interest  which  led  it  to  make 
selections  or  to  form  a  world  for  itself  to  which  it 
would  direct  its  attention.  Likes  and  dislikes  are 
there,  desire  and  aversion  are  present,  and  the 
objects  which  are  primarily  attended  to  are  those 
which  one  longs  for,  or  desires  to  avoid.  In  the 
activity  aroused  by  objects  which  excite  feeling, 
objects  grow  so  as  to  be  defined  as  desirable  or 
undesirable,  and  this  activity  is  directed  towards 
the  attaining  of  the  one  set  or  the  destroying  of 
the  other  ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  various 
objects  are  classified,  recognized,  known,  so  as  to  be 
brought,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  moulding 
influence  of  our  action.  All  these  processes  may 
go  on,  and,  in  fact,  have  gone  on,  ever  since  men 
liegan  to  be  or  act ;  and  yet  a  man  may  not  have 
reflected  on  himself  as  the  subject  wliich  feels, 
thinks,  and  acts.  The  subject  is  wholly  occupied 
at  the  outset,  and  for  long  after,  with  the  objects 
of  its  knowledge,  desire,  or  action  ;  it  is  so  busy 
with  their  recognition,  classification,  and  arrange- 
ment, so  as  to  master  them  for  its  own  use,  that  it 
scarcely  ever  regards  its  own  nature,  its  own 
activity,  or  its  own  aims  at  all.  \jea»l  of  all  has 
it  discriminated  among  its  own  states,  or  distri- 
buted its  own  activity  into  its  several  kinds.  Feel- 
ing, thinking,  willing,  are  there,  but  only  in  the 
form  of  undistinguished  activity.  Nor  ou^ht  re- 
flective analysis  ever  to  forget  that,  while  it  may 
distinguish  the  several  elements  in  thought,  they 
are  inseparable  in  reality. 

It  may  well  be,  then,  that  knowledge,  will,  and 
feeling  are  indispensable  aspects  of  conscious- 
ne.s8.  Knowledge  always  involves  an  act  of  atten- 
tion (see  art.  Attention,  vol.  ii.  p.  212),  and 
attention  as  mainly  aroused  by  interest,  or  stimu- 
lated by  feeling.  While  attention  thus  expresses 
an  attitude  of  the  mind,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
it  also  expresses  an  act  of  will.  For  will  invariably 
involves  some  awareness — a  means  to  be  usetl  in 
order  to  reach  an  end.  An  act  of  will  looks  at  a 
present  situation  in  order  to  modify  it,  with  the 
view  of  reaching  a  goal.  This  is  emphatically 
true  when  one  jjursues  a  reasoned  course  in  order 
to  reach  a  desired  end,  but  it  is  also  true  of  the 
most  impulsive  act  of  will.  Even  in  an  impulse 
there  is  some  apprehension  of  a  situation,  and  some 
desire  to  change  it  in  order  that  it  may  better  fit 
our  purpose.  It  may  further  be  said  that  every 
actual  process  of  conscion.sness  involves  awareness, 
and  this  awareness  is  of  a  purposive  kind.  It  is 
not  iKJSsible  to  enter  into  a  full  analysis  of  this 
purposive  element  in  every  act  of  consciousness, 
but  reference  may  be  made  to  such  writers  as 
Stout,  Uoyce,  and  Ward  for  a  full  account  of  this 
interesting  analysis.  Knowledge  is  itself  teleo- 
logical,  it  is  selective  of  its  own  content,  and  its 
selection  is  determined  by  interest,  and  by  a  desire 
to  control  the  world  for  its  own  purpose.  Know- 
ledge and  action  are  thus  correlative  to  each  other, 
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and  each  must  have  its  place  in  a  systematic  ex- 
position of  the  activity  of  consciousness.  On  the 
other  liand,  both  knowledge  and  will  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  a  basis  of  immediate 
feeling  wliich  arouses  attention  and  prompts  to 
endeavour,  with  a  view  to  an  increase  of  pleasurable 
feeling,  or  an  avoidance  of  an  experience  which  is 
painful.  Feeling  is  thns  an  inspiration  to  endea- 
vour, whether  in  the  region  of  thought  or  of  action. 
It  is  the  signal  to  awareness,  it  arouses  the  atten- 
tion, it  inspires  the  action,  it  prompts  towards  the 
realization  of  a  fuller  experience.  According  as  we 
lay  stress  on  knowledge,  will,  or  feeling,  we  shall 
have  in  the  first  place  a  world  of  truth  or  fact,  in 
the  second  place  a  world  of  ideals  more  or  less 
realized,  and  in  the  third  place  a  world  of  apprecia- 
tions, in  which  values  and  worths  are  the  main 
feature.  These  three  worlds  ought  to  be  one,  and 
the  present  endeavour  of  philosophy  is  to  make 
them  one  ;  and  thus  the  worlds  set  forth  in  their 
exclusiveness  by  idealists,  empiricists,  and  prag- 
niatists  must  finally  appear  as  aspects  of  that  real 
world  to  construct  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
philosophy. 

While  we  thus  caution  ourselves  that  an  abstract 
Epistemology  must  in  its  very  nature  be  one-sided, 
and  must  ever  be  held  in  control  by  the  other 
aspects  of  consciousness,  it  is  yet  a  legitimate  aim 
to  consider  knowledge  in  itself,  apart  from  those 
implications  which  are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  legitimate  to  consider 
the  operations  of  Logic  apart  from  Psychology,  and 
also  to  deal  with  problems  of  Metaphysics  by  them- 
selves. But  each  of  these  involves  the  otliers,  and 
each  is  constantly  applying  to  the  others  for  help 
and  guidance.  So,  abstract  Epistemology,  or  the 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  its  limits, 
and  its  validity,  may  so  far  be  considered  in  sep- 
aration from  the  other  philosophical  sciences ; 
yet  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  discussion 
are  themselves  abstract,  and  are  not  forthwith  to 
be  regarded  as  true  and  adequate  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  concrete  reality. 

3.  CoG^nition  as  'awareness.' — Let  us  try  then 
to  get  back  to  the  simplest  possible  cognitive 
position.  Even  this  will  have  elements  in  it  which 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  neglect,  if  we  are  to  have  only 
a  cogTiitive  position  to  attend  to.  When  we  seek 
the  simplest  possible  cognitive  i)osition,  we  are  not 
seeking  the  origin  of  knowledge.  We  have  already 
said — and  it  is  a  commonplace —that  inquiry  into 
origins  is  beyond  the  business  of  science.  But  we 
may  ask,  Wliat  is  the  fact  about  knowledge  wliich 
involves  the  latter  in  its  most  elementary  form  ? 
We  obtain  knowledge  in  its  simjilest  form  when 
we  go  back  to  the  most  elementary  description  of 
consciousness  which  we  possess.  It  is  simply  that 
of  awareness,  or  of  simple  apprehension.  We  may 
neglect  for  the  moment  the  fact  that  awareness 
has  in  it  a  voluntary  and  a  feeling  element,  and 
concentrate  our  attention  on  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
cognitive  element.  Both  Locke  and  Kant  agree 
that  all  knowledge  begins  with  exjierience,  and 
from  this  there  is  no  di8.sent  on  the  part  of  any 
philosopher.  What  then  is  the  simplest  form  of 
experience,  or  the  ultimate  datum  from  which 
knowledge  starts?  Have  we  any  state  of  riiind 
which  may,  for  this  purpo.se,  he  regarded  as 
ultimate,  which,  itself  unexplained,  may  afford 
the  explanation  of  everything  else  ?  The  ultimate 
fact  seems  to  be,  not  a  stimulus  of  any  kind,  or  a 
dependence  of  a  state  of  consciousness  on  any  sense 
org.an,  but  an  immediate  ]>re8ence  to  consciousness. 
What  I  feel,  what  I  taste,  what  I  see,  nee<l  no 
further  evidence  of  their  existence  than  the  fact 
that  I  feel,  taste,  or  see  them.  I  am  aware  of 
them,  and  this  awareness  is  a  primary  act  of 
knowledge.     It   depends   on    nothing  but  itself. 


Here,  if  anywhere,  we  have  an  act  of  knowledge 
seemingly  concerned  with  present  reality,  and 
with  that  alone.  It  is  to  be  remarked  again,  by 
way  of  caution,  that  we  isolate,  for  the  purj)ose  of 
study,  the  act  of  knowledge  from  the  other  elements 
in  the  complex  state  of  consciousness  which  we 
call  awareness.  When  we  speak  of  knowing,  of 
willing,  or  of  doing,  we  abstract  these  from  the 
normal  state  of  consciousness  which  usually  involves 
all  three.  Pure  thought,  pure  feeling,  pure  will, 
are  abstractions,  not  names  of  any  concrete  reality. 
Awareness  is  a  state  of  consciousness  which 
possesses  all  the  elements  of  experience.  Here  we 
concentrate  attention  on  the  cognitive  aspect  of 
awareness.  We  may  from  this  point  of  view  name 
it  apprehension,  which  is  the  simplest  and  the  most 
ultimate  of  all  cognitive  acts.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  contended  tliat  even  the  simplest  state  of 
consciousness  has  a  cognitive  aspect.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  present  is  itself  an  act  of  know- 
ledge. If  at  this  stage  we  may  use  language  more 
applicable  to  a  subsequent  st^e  of  the  argument, 
a  state  of  consciousness  is  the  state  of  any  conscious 
subject,  and  it  has  an  object.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
is  every  conscious  state  one  which  may  be  described 
as  knowledge  ?  Would  not  this  be  a  contradiction 
of  the  statement  that  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
volition  are  not  to  be  derived  from  one  another, 
that  they  are  primary  and  underivable  ?  It  may 
be  granted  that  each  of  these  aspects  of  intelligence 
has  peculiarities  inseparable  from  its  very  existence, 
which  must  be  described  from  attributes  peculiar 
to  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  justly 
contended  that  every  stateof  feeling  lias  its  cognitive 
aspect,  that  every  state  of  knowledge  has  its  feel- 
ing tone,  and  that  every  volition  has  its  emotional 
and  cognitive  aspect.  Still  we  may  concentrate 
attention  on  the  cognitive  aspect  which  is  present 
in  every  mental  state.  Awareness  is  mainly 
cognitive,  even  if  it  be  also  volitional  and  emotional. 
This  awareness  at  its  simplest  implies  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  content  present  to  us,  and  an  assurance 
that  we  are  so  far  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of 
it.  It  seems  to  be  the  simplest  of  all  the  acts  of 
knowledge,  and  cannot  be  derived  from  anything 
more  simple. 

We  are  aware  that  the  last  statement  is  deeply 
contentious,  and  one  wliich  is  attacked  iiercelv 
and  from  different  standpoints.  Idealism  contenJs 
that  the  simplest  act  of  knowledge  is  constituted 
by  thought-relation,  and  we  cannot  have  an  act  of 
knowledge  which  does  not  involve  relations  con- 
stituted by  thought.  Empiricists,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  isolate  sensations,  and  to  make  these 
the  sole  foundation  of  possible  knowledge.  We 
have  not  space  fully  to  argue  the  question,  but  it 
may  be  said,  in  answer  to  the  former,  that  even 
Idealism  must  have  some  data  from  which  to  start. 
Something  must  he  given  if  thought  is  ever  to 
make  a  start.  And  the  common  starting-point  of 
all  the  subsequent  explanations  of  experience  is 
just  this  position  of  awareness.  Awareness  may 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  involve  the  whole  outcome 
of  completed  experience.  It  may,  indeed,  be  truly 
said  of  it  that  it  is  the  awareness  of  a  subject,  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  tlie  claims  of  ideal- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  empiricism  may  contend 
that  the  first  thing  is  the  sensation,  and  that  tlie 
awareness  is  second,  and  the  effect  of  the  sensation. 
But  it  seems  more  consistent  with  the  fact  of 
experience,  and  with  the  whole  analysis  of  the 
case,  to  take  awareness  as  the  lirst  thing  we  meet 
with  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  fact  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go,  itself  unexplained,  yet  the 
exi)lanation  of  everything  else.  Erom  this  primary 
and  underived  fact  we  may  exjilain  all  the 
phenomena,  whether  these  take  the  form  of  the 
ordered  world  of  knowledge  known  an  science,  on 
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the  one  hand,  or  all  the  facto  which  are  formed 
Into  the  ordered  knowledge  which  we  call  by  the 
name  of  Logic,  l*HychoIo<,'y,  or  Mctaiiliysics,  on  the 
other.  Awareness  is  the  pre-condition  of  all  the 
Bystems,  and  it  is  well  to  take  it  as  the  starting- 
point  of  any  theory  of  knowledge  which  can  in  any 
way  be  adequate  to  the  fact. 

4.  Contents  of  knowledge.— Taking,  then,  this 
attitude  of  awareness  as  the  starting-point  for  the 
discussion  of  knowledge,  what  do  we  find?  The 
consciousness  of  a  here  and  now,  with  a  content 
more  or  less  defined.  This  is  the  irreducible 
minimum,  the  ultimate  datura  of  all  experience. 
Apart  from  all  subtlety  of  argument  and  all 
attempts  at  explanation,  this  is  sure.  There  is  a 
present  experience,  and  from  immediate  experience 
every  theory  of  knowledge  must  start.  The 
simplest  form  of  immediate  experience  is  just  this 
awareness.  No  doubt  the  latter  is  a  property  of 
every  form  of  life.  It  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  adaptation,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  character- 
istic of  life  in  general,  or  a  property  of  organic  life, 
which  helps  an  organism  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
environment.  As  life  becomes  more  organized, 
awareness  is  there  in  increasing  measure.  Organic 
habits  and  interests  grow  up,  and  in  higher 
organizations  they  are  the  means  by  which  the 
organism  adapts  itself  to  its  environment.  It  is  a 
matter  of  observation  that  every  organism  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  Nature,  and  is  so  far  aware 
of  the  hindrances  and  helps  towards  its  self- 
preservation.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  all  life, 
and  without  it  life  would  be  impossible.  How  far 
adaptation  to  environment  may  be  regarded  as 
Bometliing  which  flows  out  of  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  life  is  a  question  which  does  not  admit  of 
any  definite  answer ;  but  the  fact  of  adaptation  is 
undoubted.  Yet  in  a  self-conscious  being  adapta- 
tion to  environment  must  in  the  long  run  become 
a  conscious  process,  and  intelligent  foresight  will 
take  the  place  of  instinctive  adaptation.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  adaptation  to 
environment,  even  in  a  being  implicitly  self- 
conscious,  consists  in  adjustments  common  to  men 
and  the  lower  organisms.  Men  are  practising 
science  even  before  they  recognize  it.  Even  the 
tracks  made  by  sheep  up  a  hill-side  are  wonderfully 
engineered,  taking  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
The  people  of  a  village  who  have  never  heard  of 
Euclid,  in  making  their  paths  through  the  fields, 
act  on  the  principle  that  tlie  two  sides  of  a  triangle 
are  longer  tliau  tne  third  side. 

We  must  recognize,  then,  that  organic  habits 
and  instincts  have  a  significance  for  knowledge, 
and  that  knowledge  of  a  kind  has  made  some 
progress  before  reflexion  begins,  or  at  least  while 
reflexion  is  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  Instincts, 
beliefs,  habits,  are  part  of  that  original  endowment 
of  man  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  able  to  make  him- 
self at  home  in  the  world  in  which  he  has  to  live. 
Those  habits  and  beliefs  develop  in  man  in  inter- 
action with  the  environment,  and,  before  reflexion 
begins,  he  is  prepared  for  the  recurrence  of  day 
and  night,  for  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  and 
can  anticipate  the  procession  of  natural  events  in 
the  emergencies  of  his  daily  life.  Organic  habits 
and  beliefs,  increased  by  the  experience  of  many 
generations  handed  do-\vn  from  father  to  son  and 
recorded  in  language,  may  grow  to  so  great  an 
extent  that,  in  virtue  of  them,  men  may  learn  to 
obtain  control  over  the  world  so  far  as  immediate 
necessity  requires.  This  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  we  seek  to  understand  the  mystery  of 
knowledge.  Analyzing  this  complex  body  of  know- 
ledge with  which  an  individual  starts,  we  see  that 
BO  much  is  due  to  the  primary  endowment  of  the 
individual,  which  enables  him  to  make  himself  at 
home  in  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  dwell.     We 


may  not  exactly  measure  the  extent  and  limits  of 
tliis  primary  disposition,  or  inquire  how  much  of 
it  is  due  to  traditional  lore  and  how  much  to 
instruction  on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends.  It 
is  not  possible  for  one  to  tell  how  much  is  due  to 
nature  and  how  much  to  nurture.  But,  at  all 
events,  for  every  individual  bom  into  this  world 
a  portion  is  a.ssigned  ;  he  obtains  an  inheritance  of 
nature  and  culture  which  enables  him  to  start,  by 
no  means  ill-furnished,  on  the  work  of  living.  No 
doubt  nmch  of  this  knowledge  is  uncritical,  un- 
sifted, and  much  of  it  must  be  cast  aside  as  un- 
trustworthy, but  it  is  there,  and  this  unsifted 
knowledge  is  what  an  individual  must  start  with. 

Coming  back,  then,  to  awareness  as  the  simplest 
datum  of  a  possible  knowledge,  let  us  ask  what  is 
implied  by  it.  Of  course  the  two  elements  which 
are  combined  in  every  act  of  knowledge  arepresent 
here  in  their  most  nidimentary  form.  There  is 
the  attitude  of  the  mind  which  is  aware,  and  the 
object  of  which  it  is  aware.  What  the  nature  of 
the  object  may  be  it  is  premature  to  inquire.  It 
may  be  its  own  feeling  of  pleasure  or  01  pain ;  it 
may  be  the  change  from  one  state  to  another ;  it 
may  be  an  impression  from  without ;  but  in  every 
case  there  is  an  awareness  of  an  object.  And  then 
there  is  the  awareness  itself,  considered  simply  as 
an  attitude  of  the  subject.  This  awareness,  thus 
simply  considered,  gives  us  the  starting-point  of 
knowledge.  It  passes  through  the  various  grades 
of  experience,  until,  as  the  outcome  of  growing 
experience  and  of  reflexion  on  itself,  it  becomes  the 
fuU-orbed  distmction  which  we  call  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object,  which  is  implied  in  all 
human  knowledge.  The  subject  has  its  own  nature, 
characteristics,  modes  of  action,  its  rules,  its 
principles,  and  its  laws  which  condition  all  know- 
ledge. Objects  have  also  their  own  characteristics, 
their  own  natures,  and  tlieir  own  correspondences. 
So  all  knowledge  is  conditioned  by  the  knowing 
subject  and  by  the  objects  which  are  known.  The 
two  are  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  whole 
question  is  as  to  what  is  the  relation,  or  what  are 
the  relations,  of  subject  and  object  within  the  world 
of  knowledge.  Are  we  to  think  of  subject  and 
object  as  a  distinction  which  is  ontological  ?  Are 
we  to  think  of  this  distinction  as  the  same  which  we 
name  'self  and  'not-self?  Are  we  to  place  the 
two  under  the  law  of  causality,  and  name  the  one 
'  cause '  and  the  other  '  eflect '  ?  Are  we  to  look  at 
the  object  as  the  governing  element  in  the  formation 
of  knowledge  ?  Or,  are  we  to  look  at  the  subject 
as  tlie  maker  of  Nature,  and  to  state  our  theory  of 
knowledge  in  consistency  therewith?  All  these 
questions  confront  us  as  we  begin  to  wrestle  with 
the  epistemological  problem,  and  the  history  of 
philosophy  may  be  called  the  history  of  the  attempt 
to  answer  them.  Other  questions  also  arise.  There 
is  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  and 
of  the  various  attitudes  assumed  thereto  on  the 
part  of  the  human  spirit.  These  attitudes  are,  or 
have  been,  mainly  three.  There  is  the  attitude 
called  scepticism,  which  denies  tlie  possibility  of 
knowledge,  and  which  has  appeared  in  various 
relations  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  There 
is  the  attitude,  also  common,  which  we  call  dogmat- 
ism ;  and,  finally,  there  is  criticism,  or  an  examina- 
tion of  the  principles  which  are  implied  in  the 
possibility  of  knowledge  both  on  the  side  of  the 
subject  and  on  that  of  the  object.  All  tliese 
attitudes  must  obtain  recognition  in  a  discussion 
of  knowledge,  its  possibility,  and  its  existence  as 
fact.  Furtlier,  there  are  questions  as  to  the  relation 
of  knowledge  to  the  object  that  is  known.  Is  the 
object  of  knowledge  independent  of  the  fact  that 
it  18  known  ?  Is  knowablciiess  an  essential  quality 
of  things?  And,  if  the  object  is  knowalilo,  what 
is  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  kuuwable?    Is 
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knowledge  in  immediate  relation  to  its  object,  or 
is  it  representative  ? 

It  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  in  this  article  to 
give  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  the 
various  attitudes  of  the  mind  towards  the  episterao- 
logical  problem,  or  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
characteristic  features  of  scepticism,  dogmatism, 
or  criticism.  It  is  equally  impossible  within  any 
reasonable  limits  to  set  forth  the  various  theories 
which  have  appeared  in  history  regarding  the 
relation  of  thought  towards  its  object,  or  to  give 
a  full  account  of  naturalism,  empiricism,  idealism, 
or  the  theories  of  knowledge  contained  under  these 
or  similar  names.  To  deal  with  empiricism  fully 
would  be  to  give  a  complete  account  of  English 
philosophy  from  Hobbes  do\vn  to  J.  S.  Mill,  with 
a  glance  at  the  philosophy  of  Shadworth  Hodgson. 
One  main  characteristic  of  this  philosophy  is  that 
it  regards  the  object  as  the  determining  element  in 
knowledge,  and  looks  at  the  relation  of  object  to 
subject  as  one  of  causality.  Nor  can  we  give  a  full 
account  of  idealistic  constructions  of  experience, 
whether  subjective  or  objective,  for  that  would 
be  to  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  philosophy 
since  Kant,  not  to  speak  of  the  contribution  made 
to  thought  by  the  splendid  achievements  of  Greece. 

We  must  travel  by  a  shorter  route,  which  will 
not  leave  the  above  questions  without  an  answer. 
We  shall  look  at  them  first  from  the  point  of  view 
of  mind,  or  of  the  subject,  and  second  from  that 
of  the  content  of  knowledge,  or  of  knowledge  as 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  object.  On  the  one 
side,  all  knowledge  is  the  product  of  the  active 
subject ;  and,  no  less,  knowledge,  if  it  is  valid, 
must  correspond  with  reality.  Under  the  first 
head  all  questions  regarding  the  successive  steps 
by  which  the  subject  articulates  its  knowledge 
into  an  ordered  whole  might  well  be  discussed, 
and  under  the  second  all  questions  as  to  the 
ralidity  of  knowledge  or  its  relation  to  its  objects 
might  find  a  place.  All  questions  regarding;  the 
activity  of  the  subject  in  organizing  its  knowledge 
— whether  these  are  materialistic,  realistic,  or 
idealistic — would  find  a  place  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  intelligence  and  its  mode  of  work- 
ing ;  while  those  relating  to  validity,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  mind  towards  knowledge,  whether 
this  is  sceptical,  dogmatic,  or  critical,  would  find 
their  fitting  place  under  the  latter  heading. 

S.  Epistemology  and  sense-experience. — Start- 
ing afresh  from  the  concrete  fact  of  our  experi- 
ence, which  must  be  considered  the  primary  fact 
of  our  mental  life — the  awareness  of^  a  content — 
we  must  seek  to  show  how  this  really  involves, 
or  contains  implicitly,  what  is  evolved  into  the 
structures  of  Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Logic, 
and  Epistemology.  All  the  mentsii  sciences 
spring  out  of  this  fact  of  awareness — a  fact  of 
which  the  simplest  analysis  gives  position,  dis- 
crimination, and  comparison.  These  are  not  in- 
dependent acts  or  jirocesses,  nor  can  they  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  fact  of  awareness. 
They  are  simjjly  aspects  of  this  fact,  and  are  not 
before  it  in  point  of  time.  They  are  in  themselves 
abstractions,  and  are  to  be  viewed  as  strictly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  reality  out  of  which  they  spring, 
and  apart  from  which  they  have  no  meaning.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  simplest  facts  of  mind,  even 
sense-impressions  and  ideas,  cannot  be  facts  of 
mind  at  all  unless  they  have  in  them,  implicitly 
at  least,  the  rudimentary  forms  of  those  features 
of  distinction  and  relation  which  have  become 
articulate  in  the  elaborated  forms  which  we  find 
in  our  highest  thought.  To  make  explicit  what 
is  involved  in  the  simplest  form  of  experience  is 
the  function  of  philosophy. 

Here  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways ;  and, 
according  as  we  take  the  one  path  or  the  other. 


we  are  committed  to  a  system  or  a  mode  of  inter- 
pretation of  experience  which  is  far-reaching. 
What  is  the  fact  of  which  we  are  aware,  and 
what  does  it  mean  ?  In  modern  language,  is  it  a 
simple  'that'  or  is  it  a  'what'?  Is  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  as  a  thinker,  simply  to  write  short- 
hand descriptions  of  his  own  sensations,  their 
order,  their  organization,  and  their  outcome  ? 
This  is  the  view  held  in  some  quarters :  the  ob- 
jective relations  of  these  sensations  are  regarded 
as  something  unknowable.  To  inquire  into  this 
view  would  necessitate  an  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  sensation  and  its  meaning,  into  the 
relation  of  a  sensation  to  the  mind  which  has  it, 
and  into  the  nature  of  tlie  relation  to  the  occa- 
sion of  its  being  felt.  On  this  head  we  refer  to 
the  masterly  discussion  by  Ward  in  his  article 
'  Psychology '  {£Br "  xxii.  547)  and  to  his  Gifford 
lecture.  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  (ii.  116  f.) : 

'  Sensations  have  form ;  in  other  words,  they  have  inalienable 
characteristics,  quality,  intensity,  extensity  ;  as  people  say 
again  nowadays,  they  have  a  "what"  as  well  as  a  "that." 
Again,  they  are  not  isolated  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  urged, 
they  are  changes  in  what — for  want  of  a  better  word — I  have 
been  fain  to  call  a  presentational  continuum.  The  so-called 
"  pure  sensation  "  of  certain  psychologists  is  a  pure  abstrac- 
tion ;  as  much  so  as  the  mass-point  of  the  physicist,  but  with- 
out perhaps  the  same  warrant  on  the  score  of  utility.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  the  gradual  elaboration  of  perception  out  of 
purely  subjective  material  is  fast  being  relegated  tfl  the  region 
of  psychological  myth.  ...  It  is  physiology  rather  than  psy- 
chology that  has  kept  the  notion  of  sensations  as  subjective 
affections  in  vogue.  Primary  or  perceptual  presentation  is  all 
we  mean,  and  such  a  term  has  the  advantage  of  making  the 
objective  character  explicit,  and  of  ignoring  physiological 
implications  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.' 

Taking  this,  then,  as  the  view  which  Psychology 
presents  to  us,  we  may  neglect  the  controversy  £is 
to  simple  sensations,  and  take  for  granted  that 
every  sensation  has  an  objective  as  well  as  a  sub- 
jective reference.  What  shall  we  say  as  to  the 
relation  of  thought  to  sensation,  perception,  con- 
ception, and  to  all  the  categories  in  which  thought 
seems  to  sum  up  the  contents  of  knowledge,  and 
the  nature  of  experience  in  general?  Will  the 
analysis  of  thought  give  to  us  the  interpretation 
of  experience,  and  wUl  obedience  to  the  categories 
of  thought  ensure  the  validity  of  our  thinking? 
Is  thought  responsible  for  matters  of  fact  ?  What 
is  the  function  of  thought  in  relation  to  experi- 
ence? In  particular,  what  (to  use  the  language  of 
Ward)  has  thought  to  do  with  perceptual  presen- 
tation 1  Instead,  therefore,  of  following  up  in 
detail  the  description  of  the  elaboration  of  the 
forms  of  our  knowledge  from  perceptual  presenta- 
tion through  perception,  image-malcing,  and  con- 
ception, to  the  highest  forms  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, let  us  look  at  the  part  which  thinking  may 
be  said  to  play  in  the  making  of  knowledge. 

Before  considering  this  question,  we  must  have 
some  conception  of  what  sense-experience  means 
and  implies.  For,  on  any  view,  there  is  such  a 
tiling  as  sense-experience  or  a  consciousness  of 
objects  in  a  world  of  sense. 

'  It  is  because  in  our  experience  there  is  given  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  two  features  of  the  contents  [of  consciousness] 
— on  the  one  hand  that  of  extension,  on  the  other  hand  the 
negative  thereof  (the  absence  of  extendedncss)  with,  probably, 
as  its  positive  associate,  the  element  of  feeling— that  we  are 
first  enabled  to  make  a  distinction  between  subjective  and 
objective'  (Adamson,  Development  of  Modem  Philosophv  i. 
291). 

Here  Adamson  found  the  simplest  form  of  ex- 
perience, the  most  rudimentary  form  of  objectivity 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  subjectivity  on  the  other. 
At  this  stage  of  experience  botli  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  are  undefined,  but  from  it  the  develop- 
ment of  both  subject  and  object  proceeds,  until  we 
come  to  full  self-consciousness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  full  consciousness  of  a  defined  object  on  the 
other  ;  and  these  are  the  complementary  aspects 
of  complete  knowledge.  The  first  aspect  of  sense- 
experiences  which  forces  itself  on  the  mind  is  their 
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opposition.  On  the  one  side  there  is  extension, 
and  on  tlie  other  there  is  feeling  or  a  state  of  con- 
Buioiisness ;  and  liow  are  tliese  to  Iw  reconciled  ? 
The  ol)ject8  which  affect  us  seem  to  be  out  there, 
beyond  us  j  are  they  really  what  they  seeui  to  bo  ? 
We  nee«l  not  recall  the  story  so  picturesquely 
written  in  the  history  of  human  thought,  of  how 
the  relation  of  the  mind  to  its  objects,  as  this 
is  set  forth  in  sense-experience,  has  culminated 
in  Scepticism  on  the  one  hand  and  Solipsism  on 
the  otner.  Doubt  as  to  the  very  existence  of 
an  external  world,  followed  by  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  internal  world,  has  arisen  from  the 
attempt  to  make  sense-experience  the  whole  ex- 
perience of  man.  Yet  sense- experience  is  a  fact, 
and  has  to  be  taken  into  account  on  any  theory 
of  knowledge.  The  characteristic  quality  of  it  is 
the  simple  immediate  existence  of  a  conscious  con- 
tent. 'I  see,'  '  I  hear,'  •  I  feel,'  '  I  taste,'  and  so  on, 
simply  give,  so  far  as  sense  is  concerned,  the  pre- 
sent experience  and  nothing  more.  '  This,'  '  that,' 
'  here,'  '  now,'  are  indications  of  the  presence  to 
consciousness  of  a  sense  quality.  No  doubt,  there 
is  a  difference  between  these  indications — '  here ' 
is  one  thing,  '  now '  is  another — but  they  are  only 
variations  of  the  same  kind  of  conscious  life. 
Take  any  object  of  perception,  and  abstract  from 
it  all  that  has  been  evolved  by  conscious  activity 
in  elaboration  of  it  in  former  experience,  and 
what  is  left  for  pure  perception  is  only  an  experi- 
ence of  a  '  here  and  '  now.'  What  is  perceived  is 
not  an  articulated  object,  say  a  horse,  with  all  the 
characteristic  marks  of  a  horse  as  it  is  to  a  scien- 
tilic  mind,  or  even  to  a  practical  mind,  with  all 
the  implications  of  a  gathered  knowledge ;  it  is 
only  a  difference  of  colour  which  is  presented  to 
sense.  This  is  commonplace  ever  since  Berkeley's 
cla-ssic  analysis  of  the  nature  of  vision— an  analy- 
sis which  is  true  of  all  our  Interpretations  of  sense- 
experience.  When  we  strip  sense-experience  bare 
of  all  that  is  added  to  it  by  interpretation,  we 
have  only  a  present  content  of  consciousness — in 
practical  experience  it  is  not  possible  to  make  so 
drastic  an  abstraction. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  vain  to  say  that  the 
nature  of  things  is  to  be  perceived.  The  state- 
ment Esse  est  percipi  is  without  meaning  unless 
we  add  to  bare  perception  those  perceptual  judg- 
ments by  which  a  mere  presentation  of  difference 
of  colour  and  shape  becomes  a  judgment  of  dis- 
tance, of  character,  and  so  on.  But,  when  we  do 
so,  we  have  come  to  a  perception  which  is  charge<l 
with  the  ineanings  introduced  into  it  by  a  long 
experience,  functioned  by  interpretations  gathered 
by  a  mind  in  contact  with  reality,  and  which  has 
formed  judgments  in  accordance  with  its  own 
nature  and  the  nature  of  things.  It  has  been 
customary  to  refer  to  perception  as  the  standard 
and  norm  of  knowledge.  But,  when  this  is  done, 
we  have  passed  from  perception  as  simple  sense- 
experience,  and  have  introduced  into  it  all  the 
series  of  interpretations  which  have  been  gathered 
from  the  action  of  the  mind  in  interaction  with 
the  objects  of  its  experience.  Perceptual  presenta- 
tion (touse  the  phrase  of  Ward)  implies  more  than 
can  be  justiHed  from  sense-experience.  It  is  pos- 
sible, indeed,  »n  the  basis  of  the  latter  to  arrive 
at  something  like  a  universal.  That  universal 
is  precisely  what  Ward  calls  a  'presentational 
continuum' ;  or,  as  the  same  thing  is  expressed  by 
Baillie, 

■The  univeml  is  Just  the  amUnuiin  of  the  procegt  which 
makei  tip  the  life-hiatori/  of  immediate  seiue-experience.  This 
itiKy,  by  selective  interest  or  othenvise,  appear  in  distinct 
phues  or  ports.  Bat  each  as  readily  becomes  its  opjiosite,  and 
this  fluent  intcrchanjteabieness  constitutes  the  identity  between 
them.  The  incessant  chani^e  of  sense-life  is  due  to  its  Iwirig 
a  mere  variation  of  the  same  simple  form  of  existence,  is  clue, 
In  fart,  to  the  interchani{eat>lenc8s  of  its  content :  a  "  this  "  can 
•quaUy  well  become  k  "  that,"  a  "  now  "  »  "  then,"  and  so  on. 


This  incessant  chanfce  of  similar  elements  is  all  that  sense-life 
consists  in.  Hence  its  variability,  its  endless  fleetiuK  character, 
its  instability,  its  inade<iuacy  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  a  stable 
ideal,  or  constant  orpmntzing  universal.  Hence,  so  far  from 
beiiij;  the  ultimate  toucli-stoiie  of  reality,  as  some  have  held, 
it  is  just  what  is  perpetually  slipping  from  our  ^rasp.  Its  being 
is  change,  its  life  the  death  of  its  momeutj).  As  for  coustitutinff 
a  support,  which  some  have  tried  to  make  it,  a^^ainst  sceptlciu 
attack,  it  is  bound  to  prove  the  best  weapon  scepticism  can 
use.  The  incessant  chant;e,  which  constitutes  its  bfe  as  a  uni- 
versal, uiakes  it  impossible  for  a  "  this  "  or  **  that "  to  maintain 
a  substantial  permanent  reality  external  to  the  subject.  A 
"  this  "  or  "  that "  has  no  reality  of  its  own  at  all :  its  nature 
falls  into  the  universal  process  of  change '  (loUaiiiftic  Construe' 
tion  of  Experience^  p.  152  f.). 

Even  in  sense-experience,  then,  there  is  some- 
thing at  work  which  transcends  it.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  percepts,  in  the  process  of  perception,  there 
is  already  an  activity  of  the  subject  at  work.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  isolate  the  process  of  perception, 
or  to  consider  it  in  abstraction  from  the  more 
elaborate  processes  through  which  mind  works. 
The  sharp  distinction  so  often  drawn  between  per- 
ception and  conception  cannot  be  maintained. 
For,  as  men  now  are,  with  their  inherited  culture, 
with  their  social  life  in  family  and  school,  percep- 
tions are  charged  through  and  through  with  trans- 
subjective  meanings  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  get  face  to  face  with  a  pure  perception.  The 
very  fact  that  we  have  to  name  the  various  per- 
ceptions, and  tliat  names  are  words  charged  with 
meanings,  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  regard 
perception  as  the  norm  of  knowledge.  Here 
thought  has  been  at  work,  and  the  very  giving 
of  names  proves  that  we  can  no  longer  interview 
consciousness  in  its  naked  simplicity.  We  may 
seek  to  isolate  the  process  of  perception,  and  may, 
indeed,  note  its  characteristics ;  but  at  the  best 
we  only  succeed  in  proving  that  it  is  a  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  subject  on  its  way  to  com- 
plete self-consciousness,  and  a  stage  of  the  objects 
on  tlie  way  towards  complete  organization  in  a 
world  of  knowledge.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that 
the  evolution  of  the  subject  towards  its  ideal  is 
also  the  evolution  of  the  world  of  knowledge  into 
an  organized  form.  The  subject  is  growing,  and, 
as  it  evolves,  so  does  the  world  of  knowledge,  for 
these  are  aspects  of  the  same  reality. 

6.  Thougnt  and  sense -perception. — If,  then, 
even  in  sense-experience  we  have  traces  of  interpre- 
tation— and  interpretation  is  the  work  of  thought 
— we  may  formally  ask.  What  is  the  function  of 
thinking  in  the  growth  of  knowledge  ?  It  is  neces- 
sary to  note  here  that,  in  the  case  or  sense-presenta- 
tions coming  to  us  from  the  objective  world,  they 
come  and  go  without  any  control  over  them  on  the 
part  of  the  subject.  Whatever  passes  within  our 
sphere  of  vision  uiakes  its  own  impression  on  the 
eye,  and  the  visual  image  is  there,  whether  we 
attend  to  it  or  not.  Sounds  are  heard,  and  the 
hearing  of  them  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  ear. 
So  with  all  sense-presentations.  Even  the  flow 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  itself  seems  sometimes  to  be 
unregulated,  informed  by  no  principle,  and  nn- 
controUed  by  any  reference  either  to  the  objective 
world  or  to  tlie  interests  of  the  self.  Both  in  the 
case  of  sense-presentations,  and  of  ideas  a-Msociated 
in  a  mere  flow  without  inner  connexion,  and  un- 
controlled by  reference  to  jrarpose,  we  have  illus- 
trations of  conscious  movements  which  seem  to 
have  no  rational  connexion.  This  is  obvious  both 
in  sense-presentations  and  in  the  case  of  ideas,  as 
may  be  snown  by  a  reference  to  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation. What  has  once  come  together  somehow 
in  experience  tends  to  come  together  again.  The 
most  unlike  things  which  have  come  together  tend 
to  recur  together.  Illustrations  of  this  abound. 
Take  the  relation  of  thought  to  words,  or  of  words 
to  the  music  of  the  song,  and  we  find  that  thought 
and  word  are  insep.araUy  united,  and  the  words  of 
a  song  are  wedded  to  the  music.    This  is  one  order 
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of  the  contents  of  consciousness.  But  there  is  an- 
other order,  in  which  we  seek  to  establish  not  con- 
tingency but  necessity,  not  accidental  conjunction 
but  inner  connexion.  Over  against  the  uncontrolled 
flow  of  sense-presentations,  ^nd  the  unregulated 
flow  of  ideas  accidentally  associated,  we  place  the 
exercise  of  a  mental  activity  of  our  own.  We  seek 
to  place  together  the  things  which,  we  think,  be- 
long together.  We  may  recognize  that  they  belong 
together,  not  because  they  have  happened  to  come 
together  in  some  passing  phase  of  our  experience, 
but  because  they  are  fixed  in  changeless  relations. 
The  properties  of  a  circle  belong  together,  and 
cannot  be  separated  without  destroying  the  notion 
of  a  circle.  Thus,  science  is  the  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  things  and  qualities  which  belong  together, 
and  to  replace  a  contingent  and  accidental  order 
by  one  that  is  fixed  and  connected.  Nor  is  the 
activity  of  thought  limited  merely  to  the  recogni- 
tion or  the  things  which  belong  together  in  the 
objective  order  of  the  world — whether  that  order 
is  fixed  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  actual 
world  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment  and  obser- 
vation, or  fixed  by  ideal  combinations  (as  in  pure 
mathematics)  constructed  solely  by  the  mind.  Kor 
mind  is  creative.  In  the  normative  sciences  there 
is  not  merely  recognition  of  things  which  belong 
together ;  there  is  the  power  of  saying  that  some 
things  shall  belong  together.  In  the  one  case,  the 
self  is  the  discoverer  and  the  interpreter  of  an  order 
which  it  has  hot  instituted  ;  in  the  other  case,  it  is 
a  law-maker,  determining  both  the  end  which  it 
has  in  view  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
accomplished.  Here  it  is  possible  to  '  give  to  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  In  this 
sphere  we  certainly  find  the  activity  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  expression  of  itself  and  of  its  own  purpose, 
where  the  train  of  thought  is  dominated  by  a  pur- 
pose, and  the  means  are  arranged  by  which  a  new 
meaning  is  given  to  the  material  so  arranged  as 
to  fulfil  a  purpose.  As  Adamson  has  remarked  : 
'Taken  in  the  mass,  our  thinking  appears  (1)  as  a 
subjective  activity ;  (2)  as  the  expression  of  some 

{)urpose,  and  therefore  as  self-conscious ;  (3)  as  re- 
ating  together  the  materials  supplied  by  presenta- 
tions and  representations'  (op.  cit.  ii.  258). 

Leaving  tne  discussion  of  the  first  two  charac- 
teristics of  thinking  for  the  moment,  we  shall  dwell 
on  tlie  third,  namely,  that  of  relating  together 
materials  supplied  by  presentations  and  repre- 
sentations. We  have  already  seen  that  the  aim 
of  thinking  is  to  bring  together  what  belongs 
together.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  presentational 
continuum  does  not  bring  together  what  belongs 
together ;  it  presents  experiences  as  they  happen 
to  come.  It,  therefore,  gives  no  princiiile  of  rational 
connexion.  Nor  do  the  happenings  which  are  merely 
associated  together  supply  the  linkage  which  we 
are  in  search  of.  What  are  the  criteria  of  things 
which  belong  together?  How  are  they  to  be  re- 
lated ?  In  tlie  first  place,  we  connect  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rational  principles  of  the  mind  which 
links  them  together,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
according  to  the  native  connexions  of  the  things 
themselves.  But  in  every  product  of  knowledge 
these  are  together.  True,  in  dealing  with  the  two 
factors  of  knowledge,  we  may  neglect  one  or  other 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  ;  but  we  must  always 
try  to  restore  the  wholeness  of  what  we  have  thus 
disrupted  for  the  time. 

7.  The  conceptual  and  perceptual  order. — In  his 
latest  liook,  unhapiiily  unfinished,  W.  James  says, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  italics  :  '  The  intellectual 
life  of  man  consists  almost  wholly  in  his  substitu- 
tion of  a  conceptual  order  for  the  perceptual  order 
in  which  his  experience  originally  comes'  (Home 
Prohleinn  of  Philomphy,  p.  51).  And  on  the  pre- 
vious page  he  says:  'If  my  rea<ler  can  succeed  in 


abstracting  from  all  conceptual  interpretation  and 
lapse  back  into  his  immediate  sensible  life,  .  .  . 
he  will  find  it  to  be  what  some  one  has  called  a  big 
blooming  buzzing  confusion,  as  free  from  contra- 
diction in  its  "  much-at-onceness  "  as  it  is  all  alive 
and  evidently  there.'  The  phrase  has  all  the  pic- 
turesqueness  which  we  expect  from  its  author. 
But  is  it  true  or  adequate  ?  The  sensible  life  is, 
so  far,  an  ordered  life.  Impressions  which  come 
to  us  through  the  senses  are  filtered  as  they  come. 
Eye,  ear,  and  all  the  other  senses  select  out  of  '  the 
big  blooming  buzzing  confusion'  those  waves  of 
sight  and  sound  which  can  be  transformed  into 
sensations ;  and,  even  at  the  very  beginning,  the 
eye  does  not  see  sound,  or  the  ear  appreciate  light. 
But  the  eye  does  have  a  picture  of  a  coloured 
something,  which  is  not  confused,  or  blooming,  or 
buzzing.  At  the  outset,  therefore,  there  is  not 
confusion,  but  something  which  is  already  full  of 
order;  sense-impressions  are  definite  and  ordered, 
and  the  work  of  science  is  to  ascertain,  define,  and 
describe  the  order. 

But  can  it  he  fairly  said  that  the  order  in  which 
our  experience  originally  comes  is  the  perceptual 
order  ?  Or,  if  it  is,  can  we  separate  thus  abruptly 
the  perceptual  from  the  conceptual  order?  Can 
we  have  percepts  by  themselves  ?  James  evidently 
thought  that  we  could,  for  in  all  his  books  he  re- 
fers constantly  to  the  perceptual  order  as  the 
norm  and  criterion  of  valid  knowledge.  To  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  percept  is  as  much  the  work  of 
thought  as  a  concept.  Even  sensation  itself,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  a  meaning,  is  a  work  of  thought. 

8.  Thought  and  reality.  —  It  may  he  well  to 
guard  ourselves  at  this  stage  against  a  possible 
misunderstanding,  which  might  arise  from  speak- 
ing in  separate  terms  of  thought  and  reality,  and 
the  relation  between  them.  We  do  not  mean  by 
Epistemology,  or  the  theory  of  cognition,  an  ex- 
amination ot  the  nature  of  knowledge  as  something 
apart  from  the  reality  which  is  then  taken  as  an 
external  standard.  Ilather  we  regard  the  treat- 
ment of  thought,  and  the  analysis  of  reality  itself, 
as  the  attempt  to  reach  a  world  of  reality  con- 
sidered as  a  system  of  ideas,  which  may  actually 
become  the  world  of  reality.  It  is  our  interpreta- 
tion of  reality,  and  is  part  of  the  reality  which 
is  constructed  by  intelligence  in  response  to  the 
whole  universe  of  experience.  The  environment 
of  thought  is  neither  an  external  world  nor  a  sup- 
posed world  of  action ;  it  is  the  whole  world  of 
exjjerience,  which  is  to  be  articulated  into  system, 
and  made  such  as  to  answer  to  our  intelligence. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  may  ever  hope  to  transfer 
all  reality  into  our  system  of  thought,  which  for 
the  thinker  is  the  reality  he  can  command  and 
use.  Yet  our  system  of  thought  falls  far  short  of 
reality.  For,  while  the  world  which  each  mind 
constructs  for  itself  out  of  its  own  experience  is 
the  world  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  there  must  be 
a  world  common  to  all  intelligences,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  higher  experience  than  ours,  which  in  its 
organized  state  is  the  supreme  world  of  reality. 
All  the  worlds  which  seem  separate  and  uncon- 
nected, as  constructed  by  each  for  himself,  have 
common  ground  and  purpose  in  that  experience 
which  is  higher  and  dee])er  than  ours.  In  tliis 
view,  reality  is  independent  of  our  judgment,  and 
is  something  which  far  transcends  our  experience. 
Yet  our  judgment  and  its  outcome  must  lie  held  to 
be  an  element  in  that  higher  experience,  and  the 
world  we  constriict  is  part  of  the  world  that  is  what 
it  is  for  the  higher  experience. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  reality  must  be  held  to 
transcend  the  final  worlds  which  knowledge  builds 
out  of  our  experience,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  something  given  before  thought  can  begin  its 
constructive  work.     Our  immediate  feeling  lias  a 
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content  of  its  own,  something  which  is  there  in  a 
Bort  of  unity  and  simplicity  wliich  we  have  not 
made,  but  only  experience.  It  is  a  mode  of  con- 
tact with  a  world  not  yet  realized  or  resolved  into 
its  elements.  Wo  do  not  confer  on  that  immediate 
experience  either  its  immediacy  or  its  individu- 
ality ;  we  experience  it  in  its  unity.  The  first  step 
of  the  action  of  thought  on  that  immediate  feeling 
is  to  break  up  its  formal  unity,  to  distinguish  ele- 
ments within  it,  and  to  pass  bej^ond  it  into  another 
kind  of  unity,  namely,  that  which  is  conferred  by 
thought.  lint  to  restore  the  lost  unity  is  very 
difficult,  and  the  whole  task  of  philosoiihy  is  to 
restore  tliat  unity  which  is  first  given  in  feeling, 
disrupted  by  thought,  and  made  diverse  by  the 
analysis  which  thought  has  performed  upon  it. 
Thus,  in  the  end,  we  strive  to  attain,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  discursive  tliought,  to  something  like  intui- 
tion of  unity,  the  unity  of  a  whole,  what  life  started 
with  in  that  intuition  of  unity  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  our  feeling  life.  For  the  mind,  in  its 
constructive  attempt  to  think  the  world,  finds  that 
it  passes  its  strength  either  to  attain  to  intuition 
which  envisages  the  world  as  a  whole — that  is  onlj' 
for  a  higher  experience  than  ours — or  to  rest  con- 
tent in  the  simple  immediacy  of  feeling  which  gives 
us  a  sense  of  wlioleness  in  our  simplest  experience. 

It  is  the  province  of  Logic  [q.v.)  to  set  forth  the 
categories  of  mind,  or  the  machineiy  by  ■which  it 
does  its  work,  as  it  is  the  province  of  Psychology 
to  set  forth  cognition  considered  as  a  merely  mental 
process.  It  is  the  part  of  Epistemology  to  accept 
from  the  sister  sciences  the  description  of  the  pro- 
cess of  knowledge  considered  as  an  internal  fact, 
and  to  accept  from  Lo^ic  the  deduction  of  the 
categories,  their  inter-relations,  and  their  worth 
as  instruments  for  the  organization  of  knowledge. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  dwell  here  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  space  and  time  as  the  forms  within  which 
all  our  intuitions  take  place.  Nor  need  we  inquire 
into  the  subjectivity  or  objectivity  of  space  and 
time.  Sufficient  for  our  purpose  is  the  fact  that 
all  our  mental  life  is  conditioned  by  these  forms ; 
at  least  all  our  sense-presentations  are  of  such  a 
kind  as  never  to  transcend  the  boundaries  of  space 
and  time.  Into  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  these  we  are  not  called  to  enter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  forms  into  which 
mind  gathers  its  experiences,  and  that  it  is  con- 
strained to  regard  all  things  as  things  in  one  space, 
and  all  events  as  happening  in  one  time.  In  these 
forms  it  finds  the  first  possibility  of  a  unity  of 
experience! 

9.  Thought  and  self. — The  notion  of  space,  then, 
dominates  all  our  thinking  with  regard  to  things, 
and  time  does  the  same  with  regard  to  the  inner 
life.  It  is  another  matter,  however,  when  we  ask 
ourselves  how  the  notion  of  time  governs  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  inner  life.  Can  we  in  this  rela- 
tion do  without  the  supposition  that  the  very 
possibility  of  time  depends  on  the  fact  that  there 
IS  a  continuity  of  the  thinking  subject  to  which 
the  events  that  happen  to  it,  or  in  it,  are  referred  ? 
Is  not  the  permanence  of  the  thinking  subject  the 
condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  notion  of  time  ? 
We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  keenly  contested 
question. 

'  It  is  a  fact  reooirnlzcd  explicitly  or  implicitly  by  every  one, 
that  the  manifold  and  constantlj;  changing  experiencea  that 
enter  into  the  life  history  of  an  individual  mind  are  in  some 
neniw  owned  by  a  self  or  ego  which  remains  one  and  the  same 
thronghout  their  vicimitudes.  But,  when  we  begin  to  inquire 
into  the  precise  nature  of  the  unity  and  identity  ascribed  to  the 
self,  and  the  precise  sense  in  which  ite  experiences  belong  to  it, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  fundamental  divergence  of  views. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  maintained  that,  just  as  the  unity  of  a 
triangle,  or  of  a  melody,  or  of  an  organism  consists  merely  in 
the  «i>eclal  mode  in  which  its  parts  are  connected  and  corre- 
lated so  OS  to  form  a  specific  kind  of  complex,  so  the  unity  of 
what  we  c:\ll  an  individual  mind  consists  merely  in  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  what  we  call  it«  experiencea  are  unlte<l  with  each 


other.  On  this  view,  when  we  Bay  that  a  desire  is  eome  one'a 
desire,  we  merely  mean  that  it  enters  as  one  constituent  among 
others  into  a  connected  totality  of  experiencea  having  a  cortaiu 
sort  of  unity  and  continuity  which  can  Ix-long  to  experiencea 
only,  and  not  to  material  things.  In  opitosition  to  this  doctrine, 
it  is  strenuously  maintained  by  others  tliat  the  identical  subject 
is  not  merely  the  unified  complex  of  ex|>erience9,  but  a  distmct 
principle  from  which  they  derive  their  unity,  a  aomething 
which  persists  through  them  and  links  them  together.  Accord- 
ing to  these  writers,  it  is  an  inversion  of  the  truth  to  say  that 
tlie  manifold  experiences  through  their  union  with  each  other 
form  a  single  self.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  through  their 
relation  to  the  single  self  as  a  common  centre  that  the^  are 
united  with  each  other.  Of  these  two  conflicting  theories,  1 
feel  bound  to  accept  the  first  and  to  reject  the  second.  The 
unity  of  the  self  seems  to  me  indistinguishable  from  the  unity 
of  the  total  complex  of  its  experiences'  (Stout,  *8ome  Funda- 
mental Pointa  in  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,'  p.  6  [one  of  the 
Essays  published  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  connexion 
with  the  Five  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  its  Foundation, 
1911]). 

With  his  usual  felicity  of  diction  and  lucidity  of 
argument,  Stout  states  the  grounds  of  his  rejection 
of  the  second  view  and  his  acceptance  of  the  first. 
Yet  even  his  subtlety  and  power  cannot  prevent 
his  argument  from  appearing  paradoxical. 

*  The  r61e  which  they  ascribe  to  the  subject  of  consciousness 
ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  its  object,  "rhe  general  principle 
is  that  the  changing  complex  of  individual  experience  has  the 
unity  and  identity  uniquely  distinctive  of  what  we  call  a  single 
self  or  ego,  only  in  so  far  as  objects  are  apprehended  as  one  and 
tile  same  in  difTcront  acts  or  in  different  stages  and  phases  of 
one  and  the  same  act.  In  other  words,  the  unity  of  the  self  is 
essentially  a  unity  of  intenlionat  experience,  and  essentially 
conditioned  by  unity  of  the  object  as  meant  or  intended' 
(lb.  p.  7). 

We  humbly  suggest  that  in  this  quotation,  and  in 
the  subsequent  reasoning,  Stout  has  virtually 
taken  up  the  jiosition  of  the  theory  which  he  has 
formally  rejected.  How  can  the  unity  of  the  self 
be  a  unity  of  intentional  experience  if  there  is  no 
subject  to  form  the  intention?  If  objects  are 
apprehended  as  one  and  the  same,  surely  there 
must  be  a  subject  which  apprehends  them.  The 
present  writer  feels  bound,  tlierefore,  to  accept  the 
second  of  the  above  views  and  to  reject  the  first. 
Without  arguing  the  question  further,  he  would 
simply  say  tliat  '  I  am  not  the  thoughts  I  think,' 
in  other  words,  '  I  am  not  thought,  but  I  think, 
and  I  who  now  think  am  the  same  who  thought 
yesterday.'  The  conclusion — to  lay  stress  on  the 
epistemological  interest — is  that  thought  exists 
only  in  relation  to  a  conscious  and  abiding  subject. 
But  the  latter  is  not  merely  an  abstract  identity  ; 
it  lives,  and  moves,  and  grows,  and  realizes  itself 
just  in  proportion  as  it  masters  its  objects,  and  is 
able  to  fit  them  into  tlie  unity  of  a  world  of  truth. 
Still  we  may  express  our  indebtedness  to  Stout  for 
the  emphatic  way  in  which  he  brings  out  the  close 
connexion  between  the  uni*-y  of  the  subject  and 
that  of  the  object.  For  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
thinking,  or  of  thought,  that,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  mental  event,  it  claims  to  represent  a  truth 
which  is  independent  of  the  latter.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  every  thought  as  a  mental  event  is  parti- 
cular ;  in  fact,  all  the  contents  of  consciousness  as 
mental  events  are  particular ;  but  the  mystery  of 
knowledge  lies  just  here,  that  a  particular  mental 
event,  or  a  series  of  such,  claims  to  be  valid  for  an 
order  of  fact  or  of  reason  which  our  thought  does 
not  make  but  discovers — an  order  which  is  common 
to  all  and  not  special  to  one. 

10.  Judgment  the  category  of  thought.— This 
order,  which  I  do  not  make  but  discover,  is  one 
which  I  am  able  to  discover  because  it  is  in  itself 
in  relation  to  my  intelligence,  and  can  be  con- 
strued by  me  in  accordance  with  those  principles 
on  wliich  I  act  as  an  intelligent  lieing.  These 
rational  principles  are  implicit  in  every  act  of 
judgment,  and  the  rational  princinles  of  my  judg- 
ment are  found  to  be  at  work  in  the  order  which  I 
discover.  What  these  princijiles  are  it  is  the 
business  of  Logic  to  set  forth.  For  our  purpose  it 
is  necessary  to  refer  to  only  one  of  these  categories, 
namely,  that  of  Judgment,  which  is  the  form  which 
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thought  uses  in  the  apprehension  of  truth.  Logic 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  judgment  as 
the  one  category  which  involves  all  other  categories 
in  its  operation,  and  in  its  discussion  of  logical 
principles  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment  holds  the 
foremost  place.  We  refer  to  Sigwart's  Logic  in 
illustration.  The  various  forms  of  the  judgment 
may  be  found  in  treatises  on  Logic,  and  need  not 
be  detailed  here.  But  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  the  judgment  are  fundamental  conditions  of 
thought  itself.  Judgment  in  every  form  of  it 
involves  a  relation  to  the  thinking  self  or  to  the 
unity  of  the  mental  subject.  This  holds  good  even 
on  the  hypothesis  of  Stout,  as  quoted  above.  It  is 
the  self  that  judges,  and  it  judges  in  consistency 
with  the  totality  of  its  rational  experience,  or  at 
least  it  ought  to  do  so.  In  the  second  place  its 
judgments  must  be  consistent  with  each  other  ;  in 
other  words,  all  judgments  must  have  regard  to 
the  law  of  identity  and  contradiction.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  constant  and  consistent  meaning,  we 
must  think  according  to  that  law.  Again,  our 
judgment  must  have  regard  to  the  fact  of  connexion 
among  the  objects  of  thought.  The  irresistible 
belief  that  things  are  connected,  and  that  the  con- 
nexion may  be  discovered,  lies  at  the  basis  of  every 
judgment.  What  the  connexion  is  the  mind  may 
not  know,  and  sometimes  finds  it  hard  to  discover, 
but  that  such  a  connexion  exists  is  a  conviction 
without  which  there  can  be  no  judgment. 

In  dealing  with  the  judgment  in  its  various 
forms  and  applications,  we  ought  to  remember  that 
there  is  one  element  common  to  all,  which  no 
judgment  can  explicitly  set  forth.  In  all  judg- 
ments, reference  is  explicitly  or  implicitly  to  the 
subject  which  judges.  It  is  the  subject  which  sup- 
poses, affirms,  judges.  The  subject  may  itself  be 
the  object  of  reflexion.  Thought  itself  may  be  the 
object  of  thought,  and  it  may  be  reflected  on  till 
all  its  implications  become  explicit,  and  its  modes 
of  acting  may  be  articulately  set  forth.  But  that 
does  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  subject.  Is 
thought  capable  of  exhausting  in  its  own  way  all 
the  meanings  which  are  implied  in  the  function  of 
'  self,'  '  subject-self,'  '  knower,'  as  over  against  the 
objects  of  thought,  object-self,  and  so  on  ?  We  may 
think  about  the  subject,  may  make  it  an  object  of 
thought ;  but,  the  more  we  do  so,  the  more  is  the 
reference  to  a  subject  a  persisting  relation.  Ex- 
haust the  meaning  of  self  by  making  it  an  object  of 
thought  as  much  as  we  please,  yet  at  the  end  the 
self  persists  as  the  final  condition  under  which  know- 
ledge of  the  self  as  object  is  possible.  The  meaning 
of  self  or  subject  as  capable  of  statement  as  object 
of  thought  does  not  exhaust  its  subjective  meaning. 

'  The  great  attempts  of  philosophers  have  been,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  show  that  the  self  as  "subject"  is  nothing  but  the  self 
B8  '*  object "  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  that  the  self  as 
"object"  is  only  a  sort  of  re-statement  of  the  self  as  subject ; 
or,  yet  again,  to  show  that  the  self  aa  object  arises  as  a  sort  of 
cognitive  screen  or  blind  before  the  self  as  subject,  so  that  the 
latter  is  hopelessly  obscured  or  hidden— the  subject  disappear- 
ing in  the  realm  of  the  "  unknowable,"  or  the  "  tbing-in-itselt " ' 
(Baldwin,  Thought  and  Things^  or  Genetic  Logic,  ii.  407). 
In  this  relation  we  may  quote  from  the  essay  of 
Stout  (I.e.  p.  8) : 

'The  self  is  the  same  self,  inasmuch  as  throughout  the 
process  of  pursuit  it  is  aware  of  the  desired  object  as  the  same, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  aware  of  the  object  attained  as  identical 
with  the  object  pursued.    The  best  example,  however,  is  sup- 

f)liefl  by  continuity  of  attention.  Attention  is  continuous  when 
t  is  throughout  directed  to  the  same  total  object  from  varying 
points  of  view,  so  as  to  distinguish  successively  its  different 
partial  features,  aspecta,  and  relations.  For  instance,  in 
olieerving  a  flower  with  a  view  to  its  classification  as  a  botanical 
specimen,  the  stamens,  root,  and  leaf  arrangement  may  be  suc- 
cessively distinguished.  The  total  object  is  a  flower  as  a  speci- 
men to  be  classified,  together  with  the  whole  body  of  botanical 
science  so  far  as  this  may  be  relevant  to  the  clttssi'flcation.  The 
partial  features  of  this  total  object  are  successivclv  discrimi- 
nated, and  in  their  turn  cease  to  be  discriminated.  But  there 
is  continuity  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  partial  features  suc- 
cessively discriminated  are  throughout  implicitly  apprehended 
as  bem^r  partial  features  of  the  same  complex  unity.' 


As  a  description  of  the  work  done  by  the  mind 
in  the  classification  of  a  flower,  this  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  But  to  speak  of  attention  as  con- 
tinuous because  it  is  throughout  directed  to  the 
same  object  seems  a  rather  inadequate  account  of 
attention  considered  as  a  mental  process.  Nor 
does  it  describe  the  attitude  of  attention  as  con- 
tinuous ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  process  of 
attention  by  which  the  flower  is  classified  may  not 
be  continuous  :  it  may  be  distributed  over  many 
times,  and  is  so  when  we  work  on  any  subject  and 
resume  it  after  an  interval.  But  the  main  point  is 
that  the  process  of  attention  as  described  by  Stout 
is  attended  by  a  consciousness  of  the  strain  of 
attention.  I  may  be  absorbed  in  the  attempt  to 
classify  the  flower,  but  on  reflexion  I  am  conscious 
that  I  was  attending  all  the  time.  In  fact,  all  the 
objective  meanings — even  those  in  which  the  sub- 
ject or  tliought  itself  has  been  thought  of — are  over 
against  a  subject-self.  The  self  is  not  to  be  merged 
in  its  own  products,  and  the  unity  of  the  object 
seems  to  be  inadequate  to  produce  that  unity  of 
the  subject  which  is  the  presupposition  of  know- 
ledge. For,  push  the  matter  back  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, even  after  all  is  done  there  will  remain  the 
fact  of  a  subject  over  against  all  the  objects  of 
thought  or  objective  meanings,  as  the  very  ground 
of  the  |)ossibility  of  knowledge.  In  the  last 
resort  it  is  the  self  that  makes  knowledge,  it  is 
the  self  that  judges,  and  the  series  of  judgments 
organized  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  according  to  objective  conditions  form  the 
kingdom  of  truth,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  thought 
to  work  out.  The  first  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  knowledge  is  just  this  reference  to  a  subject, 
which  becomes,  in  the  process  of  working  out  the 
kingdom  of  truth,  a  self-conscious  subject,  to  which 
all  the  objects  of  knowledge  finally  assume  the 
form  of  a  coherent  world  of  truth.  In  this  ideal 
goal,  truth  and  fact  become  one  ;  and  the  content 
of  mind,  articulated  into  system,  becomes  the 
content  of  reality  as  well.  But  such  a  goal  is 
never  attained  by  the  finite  mind ;  it  remains  an 
ideal,  but  one  that  influences  and  shapes  all  our 
lesser  and  more  partial  systems  of  actual  know- 
ledge. So,  the  real  question  becomes  not  how  to 
attain  to  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  subject 
from  the  object,  as  Stout  really  does,  or  to  attain 
the  unity  of  the  object  world  from  the  subject,  but 
how  to  construe  both  subject  and  object  as  related 
unities  in  a  wider  unity  which  transcends  and  yet 
contains  both.  Are  not  subject  and  object  sub- 
sumed in  the  wider  world  of  experience  ?  Are  they 
not  really  given  in  the  earliest  experience  possible 
to  a  subject  which  finally  becomes  a  thinking  sub- 
ject? Are  not  both  factors  really  present  in  the 
first  cognitive  experience,  which  we  have  already 
found  to  be  present  even  in  the  sense-life  ?  No 
doubt  in  our  reflective  analysis  we  place  the  sub- 
ject over  against  the  object  and  the  object  over 
against  the  subject,  and  make  their  relation  to  each 
other  one  of  utter  opposition ;  yet  the  relation  of 
opposition  is  a  relation  after  all,  and  even  in 
opposition  the  two  are  really  Iield  together  in  the 
unity  of  one  experience. 

II.  Intelligibility  of  the  objects  of  knowledge.— 
In  any  case,  there  is  a  conformity  between  cogni- 
tion and  its  objects.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that 
conformity  1  Are  we  to  say  that  cognition  must 
conform  to  objects,  or  are  we  to  say  that  objects 
must  conform  to  cognition?  This  is  the  experi- 
ment of  Kant,  who,  finding  that  the  assumption 
tliat  cognition  must  conform  to  objects  had  led  to 
scepticism,  asked  what  would  be  the  outcome  of 
the  supposition  that  objects  should  conform  to 
cognition.  His  question  and  the  answer  to  it  were 
epoch-making  in  the  history  of  thought,  and  every 
theory  of  knowledge  must  take  them  into  account. 
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In  answering  his  qnestion,  Kant  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  nature  of  reality  from  the  conditions 
of  its  intelligibility,  and  in  doing  so  he  oonstnicted 
the  world  of  objects,  step  by  Btep,  on  the  plan  of 
the  world  of  knowledge.  If  there  is  such  a  world 
intelligible  to  us,  the  conditions  of  its  intelligi- 
bility, Kant  says,  are  such  and  such.  Whether 
the  actual  world  was  of  the  kind  which  answered 
to  these  conditions  was,  and  is,  a  question  which 
Kant  could  not  answer.  For  his  solution  had 
regard  only  to  the  conditions  of  intelligibility,  and 
not  to  the  actual  world  of  human  experience.  So 
his  intelligible  world  remained  a  phenomenal 
world,  purely  hypothetical ;  and  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  this  phenomenal  world  to  reality 
remained  unanswered,  or,  rather,  the  answer  was 
farther  removed  than  ever.  Instead  of  the  old 
dilemmas,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
new  one,  and  one  more  radical  than  ever ;  for  we 
have  removed  the  older  difficulties,  only  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  new  contrast  between  reality  and 
appearance,  between  phenomena  and  things-in- 
themselves,  between  the  world  of  the  knowable 
and  it«  relation  to  the  world  of  the  unknown  and 
the  unknowable.  How  did  the  new  hypothesis  of 
the  conformity  of  objects  to  cognition,  and  the 
consequent  setting  forth  of  the  conditions  of  know- 
ledge, lead  to  this  contrariety  of  the  world  of 
reality  as  beyond  the  phenomenal  world  ?  If  con- 
formity to  our  cognition,  as  in  the  new  question 
asked  by  Kant,  and  its  answer,  removes  reality 
from  our  knowledge,  and  restricts  our  knowledge 
to  phenomena,  there  is  time  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relation  of  thought  and  things. 
When  and  where  in  experience  does  intelligibility 
begin  ?  Are  we  to  regard  intelligibility  as  some- 
thing impressed  on  things  by  the  action  of  the 
mind?  Does  mind  constitute  objects  ?  Of  course, 
if  objects  are  to  be  intelligible,  they  must  conform 
to  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  which  apprehends 
them.  But  is  the  intelligibility  eonfeiTed  on  the 
object,  or  is  it  to  be  supposed  intelligible  in  itself ! 
Are  objects  really  what  Hume — and  in  this  Kant 
seems  to  be  at  one  with  him — calls  independent 
facts,  and  are  events  really  disconnected  which  are 
outwardly  and  contingently  gathered  together  in 
our  minds  by  purely  mental  relations  ?  ICant  did 
in  his  philosophy  show  that  the  Nature  known  by 
us  as  knowable  is  systematic,  and  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  systematic  character  is 
analogous  to  the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  But 
consistent  thinking  leads  us  back  to  the  conception 
that  this  systematic  character  of  Nature  is  not 
conferred  on  it  by  us,  that,  in  fact,  it  is  implicit 
in  the  earliest  experience  of  rational  beings ; 
and  the  business  of  our  thinking  is  to  make 
explicit  what  is  implicit  there,  and  to  articu- 
late in  detail  what  is  inchoately  present  at  the 
beginning. 

And  yet,  while  we  regard  as  true  the  relation 
of  thought  to  an  intelligible  world,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  world  of  thought  and  the  sys- 
tematic world  discovered  by  it  are  identical.  iJor 
can  we  suppose  that  the  two  are  so  connected  that 
the  analysis  of  thought  and  its  action  will  give  us 
the  real  world.  While  thinkin''  is  a  real  factor  in 
the  making  of  t[ie  world,  as  we  know  it,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  real  world  is  one  thing  wlien  real 
tliinking  begins,  and  another  when  it  ends.  For 
us,  as  thinkers  and  actors,  it  is  so,  and  the  reality 
for  us  expands  with  its  explanation,  and,  through 
the  operations  of  thought  m  the  processes  of  con- 
ceiving, judging,  inferring,  the  indefinite  becomes 
definite,  and  the  vague  contents  of  first  impressions 
are  articulated  into  a  systematic  whole,  and  diller- 
encea  are  held  together  in  a  unity  which  contains 
and  explains  them,  and  so  for  us  the  world  is  made. 
Yet  the  law  of  gravitation  was  at  work  before 


Newton  fomiulate<l  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  and 
the  conservation  of  energy  was  a  law  of  things 
before  Joule  made  his  experiments  and  expounded 
its  meaning. 

It  is  not  iH)ssible,  then,  to  identify  the  movements 
of  the  world,  or  the  succession  of  events,  with  the 
dialectical  movements  of  our  thoughts.  Yet  the 
latter  may  render  explicit  what  lies  before  us  in 
the  world  of  mere  concrete  experience.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  philosophy  of  the  present  time  to  go 
further  back  in  its  analysis  than  where  Kant 
began,  and  to  show  that  the  world  of  ideas  into 
which  thought  has  gathered  its  experience  bad 
relations  with  fact  long  before  reflexion  began,  and 
that  the  dillerence  between  sense  and  understand- 
ing, between  fact  and  truth — in  whatever  way  we 
put  this  ever-recurring  contrariety — is  less  absolute 
than  empiricism  has  supposed.  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  perceptual  and  the  conceptual 
worlds  is  closer  than  has  been  sup])Osed.  As  we 
have  already  said,  percepts  are  a  product  of  the 
activity  of  thought,  and  concepts  are  in  touch  with 
perceptual  reality.  The  iirocesses  which  we  may 
describe  in  our  text-books  as  if  they  were  separate 
and  in  isolation  are,  after  all,  continuous,  and  arc 
put  into  operation  as  the  mind  in  interaction  with 
its  objects  comes  to  self-realization. 

We  must,  then,  set  aside  the  assumption  that 
knowledge  begins  with  a  series  of  subjective  states, 
and  from  these  strives  to  reach  a  world  beyond 
itself.  Subjective  states  as  such  are  never  present 
without  some  objective  reference,  whatever  that 
reference  may  be.  Even  feeling,  which  has  been 
described  as  subjectively  subjective,  has  in  it  a 
content  which  cannot  be  explained  without  a 
reference  which  leads  beyond  tliat  state  considered 
in  itself.  Pleasure  and  pain,  though  subjective 
states,  have  an  objective  reference.  More  clearly 
is  this  true  of  the  states  of  consciousness  which  we 
describe  as  conation  and  cognition.  These  have 
objects,  desires,  aims,  purposes  ;  and  they  reach 
forth  towards  their  objects.  Thus  we  are  justified, 
from  the  psychological  ixjint  of  view,  in  saying 
that  there  are  objective  and  subjective  elements  in 
the  simplest  cognition.  All  the  changing  states  of 
consciou.sness  have  objective  references,  which  may 
be  described  as  both  subjective  and  objective  ;  and 
the  process  of  thinking  is  just  the  articulation  of 
these  correlated  elements  into  the  fabric  of  our 
thought,  whether  that  thought  is  occupied  with 
the  analysis  of  itself,  or  with  the  body  of  know- 
ledge which  is  the  full  possession  of  mankind. 
Thus  we  seek  to  advance  from  thought  to  things, 
not  from  things  to  thought ;  these  are  together  at 
the  outset  of  cognition,  and  full  cognition  ideally 
realizes  them  as  one.  Instead  of  holding  that 
thought  determines  reality,  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  reality  iletermines  our  thought,  and  that, 
when  reflexion  uses  the  apparatus  of  notion,  judg- 
ment, and  reasoning,  it  is  guided  by  priiici]>les 
which  are  true  of  reality  as  well  as  characteristic 
of  thought. 

More  especially  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  aim 
of  the  mind  in  its  judgments  is  always  objective. 
It  seeks  universality  and  necessity,  and  strives  to 
connect  together  what  belongs  together.  But  there 
is  a  distinction  in  its  procedure,  which  marks  also 
a  distinction  in  the  form  of  judgment.  There  are 
judgments  which  involve  the  constraint  of  belief, 
or  active  endorsement  and  acknowledgment. 
There  are  judgments  which  are  attended  b^ 
active  belief,  and  with  the  conviction  that  it  is 
im]>ossible  not  to  l)elieve.  This  attitude  of  genuine 
belief,  of  acceptance,  of  control  over  the  mind,  is 
characteristic  of  certain  judgments.  Hero  the 
mind  is  in  an  attitude  of  certainty  ;  it  knows,  and 
can  act  on  the  assurance  that  this  judgment  is 
true.     But  there  are  judgments  which  seem  only 
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probable.  Here  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  suspense  ; 
it  questions,  assumes,  and  comes  to  a  conclusion 
from  which  it  witliholds  that  position  of  certainty 
which  in  other  situations  it  asserts.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  enter  fully  into  the  positions  of 
those  who  have  been  called  lately  the  Austrian 
school,  or  to  dwell  on  the  suggestive  work  of 
Meinong  and  others.  (As.  to  the  meaning  of 
assumption,  see  Meinong,  Uber  Annahmen  [1910], 
and  Baldwin,  Genetic  Logic.)  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  judgment,  when  it  coerces  belief,  is 
always,  or  is  always  regarded  as,  of  objective  reality 
and  validity.  It  regards  itself  as  true,  and  as 
valid  in  the  sphere  of  fact. 

12.  Connectedness  of  objects  of  thought ;  signi- 
ficance of  mathematics  for  Epistemology. — We 
come  now  to  what  we  stated  to  be  the  third  mark  of 
true  knowledge — the  assumption  of  connectedness 
among  the  objects  of  our  thought.  That  there  is 
such  a  connectedness,  which  we  do  not  make  but 
discover,  we  regard  almost  as  axiomatic.  What 
the  connecte<lness  really  is  has  to  be  discovered  in 
every  case.  The  postulate  of  the  mind  is  that 
there  is  a  connectedness  ;  this  is  its  formal  attitude 
in  relation  to  all  the  objects  of  its  knowledge. 
With  regard  to  things,  it  postulates  the  relation  of 
cau.se  and  ettect,  and  other  universal  axioms  which 
it  regards  as  necessary.  No  doubt  there  has 
always  been  a  tendency  to  press  universality  and 
necessity  in  their  abstract  form  to  extremes,  and 
to  bind  all  experience  into  these  unities  of  abstract 
thinking.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  may 
instance  the  tendency  to  make  that  necessity,  of 
which  mathematics  may  be  cited  as  the  symbol,  the 
typo  and  norm  of  all  experience.  We  see  this 
tendency  at  work  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  the 
sciences  to  a  mathematical  fonn,  and  in  particular 
to  reduce  biological  problems  to  physical  and 
chemical  terms. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  study  of  the  history  of 
mathematics,  especially  in  some  of  its  more 
recent  developments,  is  not  without  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  theory  of  knowledge.  In  his  Pro- 
legomena to  all  Future  Metaphysic,  Kant  asks  the 
questions,  '  How  is  pure  mathematics  possible  ? 
How  is  pure  science  possible  ?  and  How  is  pure 
metaphysic  possible  ? '  He  thought  he  had  estab- 
lished tne  validity  of  the  mathematical  sciences  by 
showing  that  they  are  conhned  to  phenomena,  and 
do  not  apply  to  things-in-themselves.  In  mathe- 
matical science  tlie  mind  is  in  contact  with  things 
which  may  be  regarded  as  constructed  by  the  mind 
itself,  and  the  knowledge  of  such  things  does  not 
apply  to  things-in-themselves.  Whether  this  really 
involves  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  unknowable  we  do  not  stay  to  inquire. 
Our  present  aim  is  to  look  at  mathematics  and 
physical  science  generally,  in  the  interest  of  Epis- 
teraology.  For  in  mathematics  we  may  distinguish 
between  the  thinker  and  his  thought,  as  we  do  in 
other  branches  of  science.  We  may  look  at  science 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  record  of  the  mind  that 
thinks,  relates,  elaborates,  and  a.s  a  record  of  the 
inter-relations  of  the  facts  of  Nature  as  these  are 
understood  and  interpreted.  It  has  been  held  that 
in  mathematics  the  mind  is  creative,  that  it  has 
made  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  and  that  in  this 
sphere  there  is  no  difference  between  mathematical 
science  and  mathematical  thought.  We  make  our 
definitions,  we  state  our  axioms,  we  claim  our 
postulates,  we  have  our  intuitions ;  and,  reason- 
ing from  these,  we  have  framed  our  geometry, 
elaborated  our  algebra,  and  constructed  our  cal- 
culuses. In  this  sphere,  at  all  events,  it  Ls  claimed 
that  the  mind  has  constructed  its  objects,  and  has 
not  only  constnicted  them,  but  has  also  called 
them  into  being.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
— and  here  the  pragniatist  has  something  to  say 


which  is  relevant — that  geometry,  algebra,  and  all 
the  other  branches  of  mathematical  science  have 
arisen  in  response  to  the  demand  of  practical  need. 
Geometry  arose  to  meet  the  demands  of  laud- 
measurement,  and  algebra  arose  simply  as  an 
extension  of  arithmetic.  These  sciences  arose  out 
of  practice,  and  even  in  its  highest  forms  mathe- 
matics may  be  viewed  as  a  measuring  and  calcu- 
lating instrument  invented  by  the  mind  in  its 
desire  to  make  Nature  subservient  to  its  own 
purpose.  There  are  those  who  regard  this  as  tlie 
main  interest  of  matiiematics,  and  there  are  others 
who  regard  mathematics  as  the  type  of  true  know- 
ledge. The  latter  look  at  the  applications  of 
mathematics  as  of  interest  only  in  so  far  as  they 
suggest  problems  in  pure  mathematics.  They  are 
inclined  to  think  that  all  the  sciences  remain  im- 
perfect and  crude  until  tliey  have  come  under  the 
mathematical  yoke  and  submitted  tliemselves  to 
its  rule  and  method.  But  the  ultimate  question 
in  Epistemology  is.  Does  thought  determine 
reality,  or  does  reality  determine  thought,  or 
what  is  the  relation  between  thought  and  reality  1 
Granted  that  mathematics  is  so  far  a  mental  pro- 
duct, in  fact  much  more  a  mental  product  than  the 
more  concrete  sciences  are,  still  we  may  ask.  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  constructive  mind  to  the 
science  which  it  has  constructed  ? 

If  we  go  back  to  the  first  beginnings  of  mathe- 
matical science,  we  find  that  it  grew  out  of  prac- 
tical need.  It  was  an  instrument  made  for  the 
overcoming  of  Nature.  Man  had  to  master  his 
environment,  and  in  the  struggle  he  came  to  those 
constructions  which  we  find  used  as  a  means  for 
measuring  and  counting.  But,  when  man  drew 
his  first  circle  or  saw  the  mystery  of  parallel  lines, 
a  new  view  burst  upon  him.  The  figures  became 
something  in  themselves  and  to  be  studied  for  tlieir 
own  sake ;  so  we  find  various  demonstrations 
discovered  by  many  thinkers,  various  problems 
solved,  until  at  length  Euclid  gathered  the  geo- 
metrical science  of  his  time  into  that  book  which 
still  remains  the  foundation  of  geometrical  science. 
We  find  men  also  studying  the  various  properties 
of  the  sections  of  the  cone,  and  setting  them  forth, 
largely  for  practical  use,  but  also  with  a  desire  to 
know  all  the  possible  meanings  of  the  construction 
which  they  themselves  have  made.  Numbers  were 
useful  for  counting,  but  their  characteristic  features 
were  themselves  the  object  of  abiding  interest.  So 
it  has  been  through  all  the  history  of  mathe- 
matical science  and  mathematical  thought. 
Mathematical  formulai  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
cepts, and  they  play  the  part  in  mathematical 
thmking  which  concepts  play  in  other  tliinking. 
But  the  meaning  and  scope  of  concepts  or  of 
mathematical  formula;,  and  their  worth  and  valid- 
ity, are  things  not  given  when  tlicy  are  formed. 
In  botli  cases  the  intent  and  meaning  are  the  ob- 
jects of  endless  research.  Thus  we  find,  througliout 
the  ages,  those  thinkers  to  whom  mathematical 
thoughts  owe  their  advance  towards  systematic 
coherence  occupied  with  examining  and  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  mathematical  reasoning, 
purifying  its  methods,  submitting  them  to  proofs 
ever  increasing  in  rigour,  and  putting  to  stringent 
tests  the  scope  and  range  of  current  conceptions. 
Geometry  by  itself  matle  progress,  algebra  by 
itself  became  more  and  more  comprehensive  and 
thorough  ;  and,  by  their  union  in  tlie  hand  of 
Descartes  and  their  cross-fertilization,  a  new  era 
in  mathematical  science  began.  Analytical  geo- 
metry arose,  and  out  of  it  sprang  the  calculus. 
Here,  too,  men  were  occupied  with  the  meaning 
of  the  new  formulae  which  they  had  invented. 
For  a  new  formula,  though  the  work  of  mind, 
obtains  an  objective  value  as  soon  as  it  is  formu- 
lated.    Mathematicians  had   to  study  their  own 
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formnlffi,  to  follow  ont  their  implications,  and 
thoy  were  often  surpruied  at  the  new  and  strange 
worlds  which  opened  out  to  their  investigation. 
For  the  new  forrauL-e  not  only  solved  old  ques- 
tions, but  oi>enod  up  new  problems  to  solve.  Ana- 
lytical geometry  advanced  ;  and,  were  we  writing 
on  mathematics,  we  should  see  how  geometry  also 
responded  on  it«  part,  and  learned  a  method  of  a 
breadth  and  generality  similar  to  those  at  the 
command  of  the  analytic  method.  A  new  geo- 
metry arose,  beautiful  in  itself,  and  useful  as  the 
test  and  illustration  of  the  more  abstract  method 
of  analysis.  The  significance  of  this  growth  is 
that  here  we  see  how  the  product  of  thought  be- 
comes in  turn  the  object  of  thought,  and  also  how 
concepts  may  become  enlarged  and  purified,  and 
be  made  more  universal  and  more  particular  by 
the  exercise  of  that  thinking  power  which  first 
constructed  them.  This  is  one  feature  of  the 
epistemological  value  of  mathematics. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  equally  significant. 
Mathematical  formulae,  as  we  saw,  arose  out  of 
practical  need,  and  were  invented  in  order  to  ob- 
tain control  over  Nature.  Equally  every  new 
departure  and  every  extension  of  mathematical 
formulas  were  dictated  by  practical  need,  and  their 
validity  was  tested  by  ability  to  solve  the  problems 
which  were  presented  to  men  by  the  practical  diffi- 
culties they  encountered  in  the  course  of  their 
widening  experience.  On  the  one  hand,  men 
strove  to  make  their  formulje  more  consistent, 
more  logical,  more  flexible,  and  more  comprehen- 
sive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  applied  them 
to  the  solution  of  practical  problems.  We  may 
note  here  the  great  advance  which  Newton  made 
by  the  conception  of  fluxions — a  new  conception, 
by  the  use  of  which  he  passed  beyond  the  static 
world  of  concepts,  in  which  every  concept  was 
regarded  as  eternally  one  and  the  same,  to  a  world 
of  motion,  of  change,  of  continuity.  Even  change 
had  been  regarded  before  him  as  discrete,  discon- 
tinuous, made  up  of  steps,  each  step  being  re- 
garded as  equal  to  another.  By  the  use  of  the 
concept  of  fluxions  Newton  enabled  mathematics 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  notion  of  continuous 
change. 

*  All  applications  oJ  mathematics  consist  in  extending  the 
empirical  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  a  limited  number  or 
reffion  of  accessible  phenomena  into  the  rejrion  of  the  unknown 
and  inaccessible :  and  much  of  the  progress  of  pure  analysis 
consists  in  inventing  definite  conceptions,  marked  by  symbols 
of  complicated  operations  ;  in  ascertaining  their  properties  as 
independent  objects  of  research  ;  and  in  extending  their  mean- 
ing beyond  the  limits  they  were  originally  invented  for, — thus 
opening  out  hew  and  larger  regions  of  thought.  A  brilliant 
and  meet  suggestive  example  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  was 
afforded  by  a  novel  mode  of  treating  a  large  class  of  physical 
problems  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  a  special  mathe- 
matical function,  termed  by  George  Green,  and  later  by  Gauss, 
the  "  Potential  "  or  *'  Potential  Function."  All  the  problems 
of  Newtonian  attraction  were  concentrated  in  the  stiicfy  of  this 
formula :  and  when  the  experiments  of  Coulomb  and"Amp6re 
showed  the  analogy  that  existed  between  electric  and  magnetic 
forces  on  the  one  side,  and  Newtonian  forces  on  the  other ; 
still  more  when  Fourier,  Lam6,  and  Thomson  (lyord  Kelvin) 
pointed  to  the  further  analogy  which  existed  between  the  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  in  the  stationary  flow  of  heat  and 
that  of  statical  electricity  on  a  conductor,  and  extended  the 
analogy  to  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,— it  became  evi- 
dent that  Nature  herself  pointed  here  to  a  mathematical  de- 
pendence of  the  hijjhest  interest  and  value  '  (Merz,  History  of 
European  Thought  m  the  Nineteenth  Century,  ii.  698  f.). 

We  might  gisre  many  instances  of  the  advance 
of  mathematical  thought,  and  note  how,  as  know- 
ledge widened,  new  problems  arose,  and,  as  they 
arose,  new  inventions  or  modifications  of  old 
methods  were  made  in  order  to  grapple  with  them. 
Our  present  interest  is  not,  however,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  mathematical  thought,  but  in  the 
light  which  that  development  casts  on  Epistem- 
ology.  That  interest  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
concluding  phrase  of  the  foregoing  quotation  : 
•  Nattire  herself  pointed  here  to  a  mathematical 
dependence  of   the  highest  interest  and    value.' 


Mathematical  formulse  have  an  interest  in  them- 
selves as  products  of  thought — a  world  in  them- 
selves, self-contained — and  they  can  be  exhibited 
as  logical  illustrations  of  consistent  thinking.  But 
they  iiave  a  <leeper  interest  in  the  fact  that  they 
represent  the  actual,  and  are  interpretative  of  a 
real  world  beyond  themselves.  The  mind  is  inter- 
ested in  its  own  work,  and  seeks  to  understand  it ; 
but  it  is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  world,  and 
ever  desires  to  direct  its  attention  to  those  hints 
which  Nature  herself  points  ont.  With  this  view 
Science  is  ever  ready  to  modify  her  conceptions,  to 
discard  her  notions  which  have  proved  inadequate, 
to  revise  and  subject  to  criticism  every  concept 
which  is  found  unfit  to  follow  the  intimations  of 
Nature.  All  mathematical  formulse  may  be  re- 
garded as  concepts,  and  the  way  in  which  mathe- 
matics is  ever  revising  her  concepts  gives  a  useful 
lesson  to  thinkers  on  other  spheres  of  knowledge, 
no  longer  to  regard  their  concepts  as  fixed,  un- 
changeable, eternally  the  same,  but  fluid,  ever 
ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  fresh  problems. 
Abundant  illustrations  might  be  given  of  the  way 
in  which  mathematics  is  ever  modifying,  changing, 
enlarging  her  concepts,  but  these  may  be  taken 
for  granted  here.  Still  more  striking  illustrations 
might  be  derived  from  the  history  of  physics  and 
chemistry  in  recent  years.  If  a  student  of  these 
sciences  fifty  years  ago,  familiar  with  the  language 
of  text-books  at  that  period,  were  to  open  a  text- 
book written  at  the  present  day,  he  woiud  find  that 
he  had  to  learn  a  new  language  and  furnish  himself 
with  a  new  set  of  concejits.  The  latter  we  need 
not  enumerate,  for  the  fact  is  obvious  to  every 
student.  What  is  insisted  on  here,  in  the  light  of 
recent  physics  and  chemistry,  is  the  lesson  they 
teach  us  with  regard  to  the  epistemological  problem. 
Here  at  least  concepts  are  not  regarded  as  of  fixed, 
unchangeable  content.  We  may  note  also  how 
mathematics  strives  to  recognize  the  ever-chan^ng 
flexibility  of  Nature  and  the  subtle  flow  of  reality  ; 
and  the  progress  of  this  science  has  been  from 
the  static  and  the  fixed  to  the  variety  and  the 
flexibility  which  in  its  way  seeks  to  corre- 
spond with  the  manifoldness  of  Nature.  So  also 
in  chemistry,  and  in  physical  chemistry — a  new 
science  made  by  the  cross-fertilization  of  physics 
and  chemistry. 

The  lesson  is  that  concepts  are  not  fixed,  un- 
changeable, and  static,  but  that  they  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  as  definite,  yet  as  fluid,  as  tne  world  they 
deal  with.  But,  if  the  identical  meaning  and  fixed 
content  which  have  been  characteristic  of  a  con- 
cept persist  and  cannot  be  changed,  then  we  let  it 
remain  to  characterize  a  certain  meaning  interest- 
ing in  the  history  of  thought ;  and  for  the  new 
meaning  a  new  term  is  found,  fit  to  express  it. 
What  we  learn  from  the  story  of  science  and  its 
practice  is  that  our  concepts  ought  ever  to  be  in 
active  commerce  with  the  widening  experience  of 
man,  and  must  always  be  held  in  subjection  to 
that  experience.  We  are  not  to  pour  Nature  into 
tlie  mould  of  our  concepts,  and  regard  them  as  the 
measure  of  the  possible  and  the  limit  of  what  is 
actual  ;  rather  are  we  to  regard  our  concepts  as 
tentative,  as  attempts  to  gather  into  a  convenient 
form  what  wo  have  already  learnt  from  the  indi- 
cations of  Nature  as  to  its  own  meaning.  We 
learn  from  mathematics  that  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a  world  of  logical  consistency  and  logical 
meaning  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  for  its 
symmetry  and  lieauty,  but  we  learn  also  that  this 
mathematical  world  by  no  means  gives  us  that 
particular  world  in  which  we  dwell,  and  which  we 
must  learn  to  know.  The  mathematical  world  is 
consistent  with  many  kinds  of  worlds,  whereas 
ours  is  a  particular  world,  and  has  its  own  char- 
acter and  meaning.     No  doubt  it  is  consistent 
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with  the  mathematical  world,  which  is  a  comfort. 
Yet  the  very  triumph  of  mathematical  science 
points  out  its  limitations.  Is  there  a  knowledge 
which  is  not  mathematical  ?  In  other  words,  are 
there  realities  which  cannot  be  counted,  measured, 
weighed?  If  there  are,  and  if  these  are  such  as 
can  somehow  be  known,  clearly  we  are  in  a  sphere 
in  which  mathematical  reasoning  is  inept.  Even 
in  the  spheres  in  which  matliematical  reasoning 
has  been  so  triumphant,  it  is  found,  as  in  physics, 
that  the  changes  in  Nature  depend  not  so  much 
on  the  quantity  of  mass  and  energy  as  on  their 
distribution  and  arrangement.  While  there  are 
thus  truths  of  reason  which  are  valid  for  all  objects, 
whatsoever  they  may  be,  and  while  there  are  what 
we  call  laws  of  Nature,  valid  for  the  physical 
world  in  which  we  live,  there  are  actual  facts  of 
collocation  and  facts  of  distribution  and  arrange- 
ment which  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  neces- 
sities of  reason,  or  from  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  these 
have  to  be  ascertained.  Any  fact  is  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  and  with  the  ideas  of 
reason,  but  what  the  fact  is  must  be  otherwise 
discerned  than  by  deductive  compulsion.  Con- 
cepts, as  we  say,  are  and  must  be  subject  to  con- 
stant revision  ;  but,  revise  them  as  we  may,  there 
are  many  things  and  experiences  which  escape 
their  grasp. 

13.  Limits  of  mathematical  thought. — Mathe- 
matical science  has,  tlierefore,  its  limits  ;  experience 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  them,  however  great  and 
far-reaching  they  may  be.  Dissatisfaction  with 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  as  the  norm 
and  measure  of  experience,  has  been  variously 
expressed.  For  instance,  Baldwin  gives  energetic 
expression  to  his  dissatisfaction  in  the  following 
note: 

'The  essentia]  requirement,  I  take  it,  if  one  would  accustom 
oneself  to  tiiiDldng  in  genetic  terms,  is  tiiat  one  free  liimself 
from  ttie  compulsion  of  tfie  mechanical  and  a-genetic  concept 
of  causation.  We  have  all  been  hypnotized  by  the  thought  of 
cause  of  the  type  of  impact,  transfer  of  enerpry  fixed  in  (quantity, 
with  a  formulation  of  effect  in  terms  of  an  equation  with 
composition  of  forces  issuing  in  a  resultant — as  in  the  "paral- 
lelogram of  forces."  We  are  told  that  nothing  can  be  In  the 
effect  that  is  not  already  in  the  cause.  Alt  this  is  a  partial  and 
forced  Interpretation  of  nature.  If  science  deals  only  with  such 
causation  series,  then  the  great  body  of  what  we  may  in  the 
large  sense  call  "conditioning,"  or  "sequence,"  remains  un- 
interpreted. The  Adaptations,  Growths,  Novelties,  in  nature 
are  as  mach  in  evidence  to  the  scientific  observer  as  are  the 
Identities,  Conservations,  and  Effects.  Why  may  not  the 
subsequent  term  of  a  sequence  have  something  in  it  not  already 

K resent  in  the  antecedent  term?  It  usually  does.  The  causal 
iterpretation  commonly  gives  an  abstract  meaning  reached  by 
excluding  certain  phases  or  characters  of  the  event  called  the 
effect.  The  genetic  progression  recognizes  aU  the  character  of 
the  event,  allows  the  causal  interpretation  as  an  ai^straction, 
but  attempts  to  reconstitute  nature  in  the  fullness  of  her 
processes  of  change  from  the  mode  that  conditions  to  the  richer 
mode— be  it  what  it  may— that  succeeds'  {op.  cit.  i.  25,  note). 

The  protest  is  emphatic  enough,  but  it  might 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  recognition  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  assumptions  it 
criticizes.  By  the  use  of  mathematical  formulae, 
by  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry,  by  the 
evolution  of  mathematical  thought,  science  has 
penetrated  far  into  the  arcana  of  Nature.  Assum- 
ing, as  it  did,  that  there  were  an  order  and  arrange- 
ment to  be  found  out  in  Nature,  science,  by 
inventing  mathematical  formulie  ever  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  subtle,  was  able  not  only  to 
set  forth  the  more  conspicuous  elements  of  the 
natural  order,  but  to  set  it  forth  in  its  continuity, 
and  in  so  doing  advanced  towards  the  conception 
of  unity.  These  mathematical  formulae  also  raised 
fresh  problems,  wliich,  in  being  solved,  led  to  inter- 
pretations of  natural  jihenoniena  tlie  existence  of 
which  lay  far  beyond  the  unaided  vision  of  man. 
80  the  content  of  knowledge,  the  control  of  Nature 
by  knowledge,  and  the  validity  of  knowledge  as 
illustrated  by  its  practical  verification  have  been 
abundantly  justilied  by  the  sciences.     Yet  mathe- 


matical science  has  its  limitations  as  well  as  its 
tem])tations.  Its  very  success  as  an  instrument 
for  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  within  its  own 
sphere  led  to  that  abuse  against  which  Baldwin 
lias  protested  so  emphatically.  It  is  limited,  we 
again  say,  to  what  can  be  numbered,  weighed,  and 
measured.  But  there  is  valid  knowledge  of  what 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  these  ways.  Still  further, 
those  things  which  lend  themselves  to  mathe- 
matical treatment  can  be  set  forth  as  externally 
related  to  each  other.  They  act  and  react  on  each 
other,  and  influence  each  other  in  ways  that  can 
be  measured.  They  attract  or  they  resist  each 
other,  and  then  behave  as  if  all  that  is  characteristic 
of  them  could  be  summed  up  in  a  statement  of 
their  external  relations.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  physics  the  world  is  made  up  of  matter,  of 
energy,  and  so  on.  Individuality  does  not  appear 
in  the  world  of  physics.  Eudiments  of  it  begin  to 
appear  in  the  fact  that  one  chemical  element  will 
combine  with  others  only  on  its  own  terms,  and 
from  the  facts  of  crystallization.  But  mathematical 
science  becomes  helpless  when  anything  like  true 
individuality  begins.  Given  a  thing  with  an  inner 
nature  of  its  own,  with  predilections,  or  with 
anything  which  would  make  it  something  for  itself, 
and  then  we  need  concepts  for  its  description 
which  pass  beyond  mathematical  formula?.  Science 
abundantly  recognizes  this ;  but,  when  it  does,  it 
ceases  to  be  quantitative  and  becomes  qualitative. 
It  is  no  longer  a  science  of  magnitudes,  it  deals 
with  qualities,  which  are  quite  beyond  the  scales 
of  magnitude.  For  not  only  can  science  deal  with 
the  great  generalizations  like  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, conservation  of  energy,  and  the  like,  it  can 
also  recognize  the  uniqueness  of  the  unique,  the 
particularity  of  the  particular.  There  is  a  process 
of  scientific  thought  which  passes  from  the  general 
to  that  which  appears  only  once,  and  to  events 
which  occur  only  once  and  never  again. 

14.  The  determinant  and  the  teleological  judg- 
ment.— But  these  particular  events  and  singular 
occurrences  require  to  be  described,  description 
needs  language,  and  language  is  conceptual.  True, 
but  there  are  conceptions  and  conceptions,  and  the 
mind  is  flexible  enough  to  coin  new  concepts  to 
express  its  new  experiences.  So  it  is  when  we 
pass  from  the  inorganic  world  to  a  world  which 
presents  us  with  objects  which  cannot  be  fully 
de.scribed  from  an  external  point  of  view,  to  those 
which  have  a  meaning  within  themselves  and 
cannot  be  explained  as  mere  points  in  a  system  of 
forces.  We  may  deal  competently  witli  physical 
masses  when  we  regard  the  mass  as  concentrated 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  we  can  deal  with  chemistry 
as  a  system  of  combining  weight,  and  from  other 
abstract  points  of  view ;  but  when  we  deal  with 
living  matter  we  are  in  a  world  of  peculiar  actions 
and  reactions,  which  cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of 
attraction  and  resistance.  So  we  have  liere  to  ask 
a  diil'erent  question.  Kant  asked.  How  is  science 
possible?,  and  he  gave  his  characteristic  answer, 
which  had  regard  both  to  mathematics  and  to 
physical  science.  We  have  to  ask,  How  is  biology 
possible  ?  Here,  too,  the  formal  answer  of  Kant 
as  to  the  function  of  the  mind  may  be  carried  over 
without  ditt'erentiation.  For  tlie  attitude  of  mind 
is  the  same  towards  all  its  knowledge.  The  dill'er- 
enoe  between  the  physical  and  the  biological 
sciences  is  determined  not  by  the  character  of  the 
subject  but  by  the  character  of  the  object.  So  in 
biological  sciences  we  have  to  use  not  the  deter- 
minant judgment  but  the  teleological.  In  this 
sjihere  we  have  quite  a  diflerent  series  of  reactions, 
and  we  have  to  change  our  method  and  our  nomen- 
clature accordingly.  For  now  we  have  something 
which  can  be  called  selections,  choices,  adaptations 
to  enviionmeut,  growths,  changes  along  definite 
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lines  ;  and  we  niUHt  construct  BuitaJilo  concepts  for 
tlieir  expression.  Yet  men  are  unwilling  to  take 
the  trouble,  or  to  yield  up  the  control  which  the 
use  of  quantitative  concepts  api)arently  gave  them 
over  the  world  to  which  they  were  applied.  Hence 
we  have  htut  the  extension  of  matliomatical  and 
physical  formulae  to  cover  the  Beld  of  life.  Biological 
phenomena  were  attenuated  till  they  were  brought 
under  the  formulae  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry.  Ko  doubt  this  attempt  was  so  far  a 
just  one,  because  living  forms,  so  far  as  they  are 
quantitative,  are  subject  to  measurement,  and  are, 
therefore,  Kt  subjects  for  mathematical  analysis. 
What  cannot  be  mathematically  analyzed  are 
sim])ly  the  internal  states  even  of  the  protozoa. 
If  a  tiling  has  an  inside,  and  its  relation  to  other 
things  in  space  is  not  determined  merely  by  its 
outside,  then  that  relation  must,  if  it  is  to  be 
adequately  described,  take  into  account  the  inside 
as  well  as  the  outside.  But  that  means  a  new 
calculuK,  a  new  set  of  concepts,  and  one  does  not 
see  why  science  should  not  set  itself,  without 
prejudice,  to  make  concepts  fitted  to  express  the 
new  relations.  It  is  interesting  to  quote  in  this 
connexion  the  following  distinction  drawn  by 
Paulsen : 

'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  pecaliar  relation  exists  betu'een 
our  external  or  phenomenal  knowledge  and  our  understanding 
of  phenomena  which  rests  on  interpretation.  We  may  express 
it  in  the  form  of  a  paradox  :  The  better  we  conceive  things  the 
less  tee  understand  them^  and  conversely.  We  conceive  the 
inorganic  processes  best,  that  is,  we  can  define  them  so  accurately 
as  to  make  Iheni  calculable.  The  vital  processes  are  not  so 
easily  reduced  to  conceptual  mathematical  formulee  and  calcu- 
lation. Biolojfy  works  with  empirical  laws  altogether,  the 
complete  reduction  of  which  to  ultimate  elementary  laws  of 
Nature  has  so  far  proved  to  be  impossible.  Man  is  the  most 
incalcul.ible  being  ni  existence.  Hence  it  is  that  his  acts  are 
still  retarded  as  absolutely  indeterminate,  or  as  the  effects  of 
an  indetenninate  agent,  the  So-called  free  will,  which  is  simply 
equivalent  to  denying  the  possibility  of  conceiving  or  definmg 
hmi.  The  reverse  is  true  when  it  comes  to  understanding. 
Human  life  is  the  only  thing  that  we  understand  perfectly. 
We  reach  the  maximum  of  understanding  in  history  :  it  is  less 
complete  in  zoology  and  botany,  and  vanishes  altogether  in 
physics  and  astronomy,  where  we  have  the  most  perfect 
mathematical  conception  of  things'  (Introd.  to  Philosophy, 
Eng.  tr.,373f.). 

15.  '  Begreifen '  and  '  Verstehen.'— Paulsen's 
distinction  between  Begrei/en  and  Verstehen,  as 
thus  set  forth,  is  an  interesting  one,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  both  useful  and  convenient,  from  a 
popular  point  of  view.  But  it  is  difficult  to  make 
the  distinction  good  from  a  logical,  a  p.sychological, 
or  an  episteinological  point  of  view.  I'or,  in  the 
first  platie,  what  he  regards  as  'understanding' 
and  as '  conceiving '  are  both  mental  processes,  and 
are  both  the  work  of  mind  ;  and  the  distinction 
between  them  is  one  not  of  kind  bat  of  degree.  In 
the  second  place,  mathematics  and  physics,  and 
especially  chemistry,  are  not  sciences  which  deiiend 
on  calculation  alone.  Both  physics  and  clieraistry 
are  experimental  sciences,  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
experimental,  they  belong  to  what  Paulsen  calls 
•understanding.'  No  physicist  would  limit  his 
knowledge  of  any  substance  merely  to  what  he  can 
calculate  about  it.  He  feels  he  knows  radium  in 
its  i)articnlarity,  and  is  face  to  face  with  it  as  a 
real  thing.  He  conceives  it,  and  he  understands  it 
in  its  nature  and  in  its  behaviour.  So  here  the 
distinction  is  inept.  In  the  third  place,  when  he 
says  that  hian  is  the  most  incalculable  being  in 
existence,  and  refers  to  free  will,  one  would  like  to 
know  what  is  his  view  of  free  will.  To  be  fair,  he 
does  not  say  that  he  holds  that  view  of  free  will 
which  he  dcscrilms  in  the  pa8.«age.  But  lie  so  far 
identities  himself  with  that  indeterminate  view  as 
to  use  it  as  an  element  in  the  position  that  man 
cannot  possibly  be  conceived  or  defined.  Is  man 
intelligible!  Can  a  doctrine  of  freedom  be  in- 
telligibly set  forth,  and  used  as  a  principle  of 
explanation  in  a  description  of  man?  Wo  submit 
that  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  distinction 


between  liegreijen  and  Verslc/ien  is  that  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  chemical  concepts  have  their 
limits,  and  have  to  give  place  to  other  concepts 
when  we  pass  from  the  jihysiciil  sphere  to  the 
sphere  where  quantity  ceases  to  obtain,  and  quality 
takes  its  place. 

So,  then,  when  we  strive  to  obtain  controlling 
knowledge  of  beings  which  are  something  for 
themselves  and  cannot  be  set  forth  merely  in 
relation  to  other  things  in  a  world  in  space  and 
time,  we  have  to  change  our  mode  of  conceiving 
them  in  order  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances. 
The  determinant  judgment  must  give  place  to  the 
teleological.  We  have  to  conceive  a  Kingdom  of 
means  and  ends,  of  things  inter-related  with  a  view 
towards  a  purpose.  A  new  form  of  causation  or 
linkage  must  be  found.  And  the  new  concepts  are 
forthcoming  if  only  they  have  fair  play.  Final 
causes  may  be  sneered  at  as  vestal  virgins,  and 
may  be  discredited  from  many  points  of  view,  yet 
in  modem  times  teleology  has  come  to  its  own. 
The  theory  of  evolution,  and  all  that  it  implies, 
has  reinstated  purpose  as  the  ruling  idea  of  modern 
thought ;  and  in  all  spheres  of  inquiry  we  have 
learned  to  value  history  as  the  key  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  world  of  external  things.  Evolution 
makes  room  for  novelties,  for  something  in  the 
efTect  which  was  not  in  the  cause,  and  we  have  to 
alter  our  conceptions  to  make  them  fit  the  facts. 
The  processes  of  the  world  are  not  repetitions  of 
former  happenings ;  they  are  growths,  develop- 
ments, evolutions  ;  and  the  growths  are  intelligible 
and  may  be  stated  in  terms  which  may  be  under- 
stood. 

16.  Objects  as  linked  together  by  the  teleological 
judgment. — Our  Logic,  Psychology,  Epistemology, 
must  be  made  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  new 
situation.  Not  that  the  situation  is  new  in  reality, 
for  the  processes  of  evolution  have  gone  on  from 
the  beginnin"  ;  only  men  had  changed  the  llowin^r, 
growing,  evolving  world  into  a  static  world  which 
could  be  calculated  in  numbers,  weights,  and 
measures.  Now  that  we  have  come  to  a  lictter 
understanding  of  the  world,  let  us  alter  our  formulas 
to  correspond.  In  seeking  to  do  so,  we  may  not 
cast  all  tlie  blame  of  former  failures  on  our  con- 
ceptual modes  of  thought.  For  we  have  no  other 
means  of  thinking  than  by  concepts,  and  our 
vigilance  ought  to  be  directed  towards  the 
endeavour  to  make  them  adequate  to  their  ta-sk. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  objects  which  we  think  about, 
and  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  notions 
fitting  and  adequate  in  one  sphere  are  not  ai>))lic- 
able  to  otliers  witli  different  quafities  and  character- 
istics. For  example,  a  little  ago,  we  spoke  of 
order,  continuity,  and  unity  as  notions  which  have 
a  meaning  within  physical  science.  In  physics, 
however,  order  may  mean  nothing  more  than 
arrangement,  but  in  the  biological  sciences,  and 
especially  in  the  sciences  which  deal  with  man, 
order  means  something  more :  e.g.  when  we  sjieak 
of  the  social  order,  where  the  conception  is  IkjuiuI 
up  with  the  highest  social,  ethical,  and  rcligiuuH 
interests.  Continuity  has  also  to  take  on  a  larger 
meaning,  as  the  suliject  with  which  it  deals  becomes 
more  complex.  For  here  it  is  not  the  continuity 
of  cause  and  effect,  nor  is  it  the  linkage  of  mere 
sequence ;  we  have  to  think  of  continuity  as 
constituted  by  a  purpose  which  seems  to  gather 
the  contingent  into  something  which  gives  it  a 
reasonable  meaning.  So  also  with  unity  and  with 
individuality.  In  truth  it  is  only  when  we  come 
to  the  action  of  life,  only  when  we  study  things 
that  have  an  inside,  that  we  can  attach  a  definite 
meaning  to  individuality.  There  is  a  certain 
indefinite  nuance  of  individuality  attached  to  an 
atom  of    matter,   but   then   its    individuality  is 
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limited  by  the  fact  of  its  inertia  :  it  moves  only  as 
it  is  moved.  It  lias  its  attractions  and  its  repulsions, 
but  it  moves  in  response  to  them  without  any 
hesitation  or  choice.  In  living  matter  the  response 
seems  to  be  of  a  different  kind  ;  the  organism 
responds  according  to  its  own  nature.  As  we 
ascend  the  scale  of  organization,  individuality 
receives  wider  and  more  precise  meanings  until  it 
becomes  personality,  of  which  we  cannot  speak 
now.  In  living  creatures  we  do  not  speak  of 
inertia,  but  of  self-preservation — a  very  different 
conception.  We  can  speak  also  of  reproduction, 
and  of  heredity,  and  of  those  sentiments  which 
seem  to  lie  at  the  basis,  or  to  accompany  the  fact, 
of  self-preservation — of  love,  and  hunger,  which 
assume  deeper  and  deeper  meanings  as  the  human 
race  moves  onward  to  liigher  progress. 

This  does  not  mean,  therefore,  that,  when  we 
pass  from  the  .sciences  which  are  mainly  occupied 
with  inorganic  matter,  we  are  to  do  without  con- 
cepts ;  it  means  only  that  we  must  form  our 
concepts  fitly  to  represent  the  new  facts.  It  is 
essential  to  hold  that  new  concepts  may  be  formed, 
or  old  concepts  may  be  modihed,  and  that  new 
ideas  may  bie  evolved  to  meet  the  new  needs. 
But  with  regard  to  these  concepts,  the  laws  of 
reason  and  tlio  principles  of  Logic  still  hold  good ; 
only  we  may  regard  them  as  outside  the  scope  of 
quantitative  mea.surement.  That  is  simply  to  say 
that  sentiments  are  not  to  be  calculated  in  foot- 
pounds, and  that  we  do  not  measure  love  by  the 
yard.  It  may  be  measured  in  intensitj',  if  not  in 
extensity.  There  is  needed  a  treatise  to  deal  with 
the  teleological  judgment,  which  will  place  it  on 
the  same  level  as  the  determinant  judgment.  It 
la  not  enough  to  regard  the  determinant  judgment 
as  the  type  of  judgment  in  general,  and  to  place 
it  on  a  platform  of  its  own,  as  the  only  form  of 
universal  and  necessary  implication,  and  to  regard 
the  teleological  judgment  as  merely  empirical. 
This  was  the  way  of  Kant.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  distinction  between  empiri- 
cism and  idealism  is  as  absolute  as  it  has  been 
assumed  to  Vie.  If  there  is  an  order  of  the  world, 
if  that  order  can  be  understood,  and  if  there  are 
principles  of  arrangement  in  the  world,  then  it 
may  be  postulated  that  the  empirical  order  is  also 
rational  ;  and  the  judgments  which  have  been 
regarded  as  purely  empirical  may  al.so  Iiave  a 
meaning  in  relation  to  the  ideas  of  reason.  That 
is  too  large  a  q^uestion  to  be  discussed  here.  But, 
if  the  assumption  of  idealism  that  the  real  is  the 
rational  has  any  truth  in  it,  then  the  distinction 
V)etween  empiricism  and  rationalism  tends  to 
disappear.  vVhat  is  empirically  true  may  not  he 
rationally  false.  Mathematics  has  shown  us  that 
facts  and  relations  experimentally  discovered  may, 
with  projier  a-ssuniptions,  be  expressed  with  the 
utmost  generality  and  necessity.  Faraday's  elec- 
tric discoveries  were  mathematically  explained  by 
Clerk-Maxwell,  and  his  mathematical  formula; 
were  physically  verified  by  Hertz,  and  applied  to 
practical  uses  by  Marconi. 

17.  Relation  of  the  determinant  to  the  teleo- 
logical judgment. — TliLs  may  be  variously  illus- 
trated. Indee<l,  so  copious  are  the  sources  of 
illustration  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  select. 
They  are  not  opposed  to  each  other.  Rather  the 
relation  is  that  the  teleological  judgment  stejis  in 
to  aflbrd  an  explanation  where  the  determinant 
indgment  ceases  to  be  intelligible.  The  teleo- 
logical presupposes  the  determinant  ju<lgment. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  we  are  occupied  with  the 
understanding  of  things  as  they  are— their  nature, 
their  modes  of  action,  their  inter-relations,  and  so 
on  ;  but  when  the.se  are  so  far  understood,  we  are 
prepared  for  a  new  kind  of  action.  Just  in  pro- 
portion to  our  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,' 


are  we  able  to  impress  new  meanings  on  them, 
and  make  them  subservient  to  our  purposes.  We 
investigate  Nature,  and  transform  it  into  our 
sciences  of  astronomy,  dynamics,  physics,  and 
chemistry ;  or  we  measure  and  calculate  heat, 
light,  electricity;  and,  having  so  far  mastered 
these,  we  proceed  to  new  constructions,  the  ex- 
planation of  which  is  not  found  ui  the  abstract 
sciences,  but  in  their  applications.  It  is  here  that 
teleology  begins,  and  it  has  a  place  in  the  theory 
of  knowledge,  not  merely  on  empirical  but  also  on 
other  {prounds.  The  whole  system  of  efficient 
causes  is  implied  in  every  machine,  in  every  work 
of  art,  and  in  every  construction  which  man  has 
impressed  on  Nature.  So  we  mould,  alter,  con- 
trol Nature,  and  make  her  do  our  will ;  and  she 
lends  herself  to  the  expression  of  new  meanings 
which  have  been  impressed  on  her  former  system 
of  working.  We  make  our  harlxmrs,  build  our 
ships,  construct  our  roads  and  railroads,  invent  all 
the  instruments  of  peace  and  war,  sow  and  reap 
and  gather  into  bams,  build  our  houses,  and  plan 
cities  ;  beyond  these,  we  have  our  arts  and  sciences, 
our  poetries  and  philosophies,  and  we  seek  to  set 
forth  our  relations  to  the  unseen  powers  on  which 
we  depend  ;  and  in  all  these  efforts  of  man  the 
distinguishing  and  guiding  principle  is  the  teleo- 
logical judgment.  The  assumption  is  that  Nature 
makes  room  for  ns  and  for  our  efforts,  does  not 
resent  our  attempts  to  mould  her  to  new  meanings, 
or  refuse  to  carry  out  our  purjiose,  Avhen  we  ask 
her  intelligently  to  do  so.  A  machine  is  a  new 
meaning  impressed  on  Nature,  in  order  that  man 
may  do  his  work.  It  is  possible  to  explain  a 
steam-engine  as  a  system  of  mechanical  forces  ;  or 
we  may  write  a  history  of  its  invention,  and  trace 
the  course  of  its  evolution  from  the  kettle  of  Watt 
to  the  engines  which  drive  Atlantic  liners  across 
the  sea.  In  this  history  no  mention  need  be  made 
of  the  minds  which  successively  made  those  changes 
which  increased  the  complexity,  efficiency,  and 
usefulness  of  the  steam-engine.  But  every  step  of 
the  process,  looked  at  from  another  point  of  view, 
illustrates  the  action  of  the  teleolooical  judgment. 
Applied  science  is  always  teleological.  Machines 
are  constructions  with  a  meaning  which  goes  be- 
yond the  machine  regarded  only  as  a  mechanical 
construction.  The  meaning  is  impres,sed  on  a 
system  of  efficient  causes,  in  order  to  make  it 
work  out  a  purpose.  Thus  in  the  case  of  any 
machine  we  pass  beyond  the  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  beyond  the  linkage  of  mechanical  ex- 
planation ;  we  are  in  the  presence  of  things  of 
another  kind — things  which  require  new  concepts 
for  their  description  and  interpretation. 

18.  Validity  of  teleological  knowledge. — Here, 
too,  we  may  instance  something  which  is  of  sig- 
nificance for  knowledge.  We  may  recognize  that 
there  is  a  valid  knowledge  of  the  individual.  In- 
dividuality is  a  valid  concept,  though  in  our  logical 
and  psychological  systems  there  is  apparently  no 
room  left  for  it.  Psychology  tells  ns  formally  that 
it  has  no  place  for  biography  ;  and  Logic  tends,  on 
almost  every  scheme,  to  pass  away  from  what  it 
calls  the  mere  individual.  But,  on  any  theory  of 
knowledge,  room  must  be  left  for  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  individual.  Surely  a  biograjihy  may  be 
written,  and  may  contain  true  and  adequate  know- 
ledge, and  there  may  be  a  description  of  tlie  unique- 
ness of  the  unique.  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  have 
lieen  described,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
understand  Julius  Cajsar  and  Napoleon  ;  nor  have 
I'liito,  Aristotle,  Kant,  and  Hegel  been  set  a-side  aa 
unintelligible,  though  all  of  them  have  risen  above 
the  commonplace  ;  and  we  still  seek  to  comprehend 
the  great  poets,  not  by  suiisuniing  them  under 
general  categories,  but  by  diliL'ently  studying  thera 
in  the  circumstances  of  their  life.     We  place  such 
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men  under  the  Bub8uiii]ilions  of  the  teleological 
judgement,  with  its  catejjories  of  j)ur|H)se  and  free- 
dom ;  we  lind  room  for  tlie  study  of  individuality 
and  perBonality  as  something  winch  really  appears 
in  the  world  ui  phenomena. 

Bat  it  is  iu  the  biological  sciences  that  tlie  teleo- 
logical  judgment  is  conspicuously  present.  Here 
the  categories  of  unity,  individuality,  purpose, 
come  into  view.  An  organism  cannot  be  denned 
witliout  implicating  all  tlicse  at  least.  We  cannot 
describe  an  organism  without  tlie  recognition  of  it 
as  a  whole.  Nor  can  we  describe  any  organ  in  it 
without  the  implication  that  the  organ  has  a 
meaning  only  in  relation  to  the  whole  organism. 
We  may,  for  descriptive  purposes,  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  an  organism  to  a  number  of  systems, 
such  as  the  circulatory,  the  muscular,  etc.  ;  but, 
after  this  description,  we  have  to  go  back  to  the 
recognition  of  the  organism  as  a  living  system, 
all  the  parts  of  which  are  in  relation  to  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  is  realized  through  the  inter-relations 
of  the  parts.  Still  further,  there  is  the  fact  that  for 
the  understanding  of  the  organism  the  principle  of 
unity  and  of  action  is  within  it.  It  has  an  inside. 
It  is  an  old  observation,  '  Plant  the  skill  of  the 
shipbuilder  within  the  timber,  and  you  will  sec 
how  Nature  works.'  The  skill  of  the  shipbuilder 
is  within  the  timber  in  the  case  of  every  organism. 
This  conclusion  has  been  forced  on  ns  more  and 
more  ever  since  the  epoch-making  work  of  Darwin. 
It  is  not  neces.sary  to  point  out  how,  even  contrary 
to  the  tendency  of  Darwin  himself,  teleology  has 
been  enthroned  in  the  highest  place  in  the  sciences 
which  deal  with  life,  and  Epistemology  recognizes 
the  significance  of  the  concept,  and  has  to  make 
room  for  it.  In  every  organism  considered  in  its 
individuality,  in  every  species  considered  as  a 
concept  descriptive  of  a  certain  kind,  in  the  slow 
process  of  the  evolution  of  living  forms,  we  have 
been  taught  to  see,  in  the  growth  of  living  things, 
a  tendency  towards  a  goal,  a  means  towards  an 
end ;  and  this  tendency  has  all  the  system  of 
efficient  causes  at  its  service.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  further  on  the  story  of  evolution  as  it  is 
told  to  us  at  present ;  the  great  epistemological 
interest  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  new  set  of 
concepts  is  at  the  service  of  the  theory  of  know- 
ledge— concepts  which  have  the  merit  of  recog- 
nizmg  a  sphere  of  knowledge  and  of  action,  which 
had  been  inadequately  recognized  in  our  logical 
and  psychological  inquiries.  A  study  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  and  its  procedure  will  yield  fruitful 
results  for  Epistemology. 

l^  Criticism  of  the  teleological  judgment. — A 
critical  inquiry  into  the  teleological  judgment 
would  necessitate,  in  the  iirst  place,  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  psychological  conditions  of  its  exer- 
cise, and,  in  the  second  place,  an  inquiry  into  the 
objective  products  which  are  the  outcome  of  that 
exercise.  Psychologically,  we  should  need  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  fiela  of  purpose,  the  pheno- 
mena of  ''means  and  ends,  the  fact  of  aim  and 
desire,  the  power  of  forming  ideals,  and  the  means 
at  our  disposal  in  order  to  carry  them  out.  For  it 
is  indisputable,  it  is,  indeed,  a  fact  of  common 
experience,  that  living  creatures  have  some  power 
of  using  Nature  for  tlieir  own  ends.  It  is  a  fact 
that  rational  creatures  have  a  certain  power  of 
self-guidance,  and  of  modifying  Nature,  and  of 
making  Nature  subserve  their  ends.  They  sow 
and  reap,  they  can  use  the  changing  of  the  seasons 
in  order  to  store  up  food  for  future  need,  they  can 
adapt  themselves  to  their  environment,  not  merely 
by  organic  modifications  as  lower  animals  do,  but 
bv  adapting  the  environment  to  their  needs.  They 
clothe  themselves  in  heavier  raiment  when  the 
seasons  change,  they  build  houses,  they  seek  their 
food,  and  everywhere  in  human  life  we  see  men 


moulding  Nature  in  order  to  make  life  more  easy, 
more  comfortable,  and  luore  successful.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  the  fact  of  the  teleological  process ; 
it  is  manifest.  It  is  one  element  in  adaptation, 
and  it  is  thus  a  proof  of  tlie  validity  of  the  scheme 
of  means  and  ends  which  is  cliaracteristic  of  life  in 
general. 

In  the  second  place,  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
teleological  judgment  would  lead  us  into  the  ob- 
jective investigation  of  all  the  works  of  man. 
These,  again,  are  of  the  most  im|M>rtant  kind  for 
the  purpose  of  Epistemology.  We  might  look  at 
these  works  of  humanity  from  various  points  of 
view.  We  might  look  at  them  as  bodies  of  truth, 
and  seek  to  test  their  scientific  value.  We  might 
regard  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  description, 
and  set  them  forth  in  that  descriptive  process 
which  is  another  name  for  explanation.  Or  we 
might  seek  to  appreciate  them,  to  estimate  their 
worth,  and  their  aesthetic,  logical,  psychological, 
and  metaphysical  values.  But,  from  our  present 
point  of  view,  our  aim  is  to  regard  them  as  a  set 
of  human  ideals  concretely  realized  in  the  art,  the 
science,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  and  the  religion 
of  mankind.  Teleology  woulcl  thus  become  a  his- 
tory of  the  ideals  of  mankind,  as  these  are  em- 
bodied in  the  history  of  literature,  to  use  a 
comprehensive  word  which  includes  all  the  works 
of  man  enumerated  above.  Teleology  studied  in 
this  comprehensive  sense  would  give  us  most  valu- 
able material  for  a  comj)lete  view  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  would  set  us  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
mere  science,  with  its  exclusiveness  and  its  incom- 
pleteness. It  would  enable  us  to  set  its  proper 
value  on  history  as  the  supreme  record  of  human 
endeavour,  and  to  realize  from  a  new  point  of 
view  that  distinction  which  Paulsen  sought  to  es- 
tablish in  the  quotation  already  made.  The  study 
of  ideals,  as  these  have  been  objectively  realized 
in  the  life  of  a  people,  as  realized  in  art,  in  sculp- 
ture, and  in  painting,  as  realized  in  the  great  poets 
of  the  world,  as  also  in  the  philosopliies  of  all 
nations,  would  open  out  to  us  the  objective  realiza- 
tions of  the  teleological  processes  of  the  human 
mind  and  their  several  worths. 

20.  Teleology  and  ideals. — The  power  to  frame 
ideals,  and  to  appreciate  them  when  they  are  set 
before  us,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  man.  If 
this  be  so,  then  there  must  be  some  way  of  setting 
forth  the  procedure  of  the  mind  in  the  formation 
of  ideals,  and  some  way  by  which  their  validity  and 
influence  may  be  tested.  This  involves  an  investi- 
gation into  the  whole  subject  —  an  investigation 
whicli  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun.  For  it 
would  mean  an  investigation  into  the  whole  of 
human  creations,  as  these  are  embodied  in  institu- 
tions, constitutions,  political  activities,  national 
characteristics,  and  international  influences.  All 
these  may  be  regarded  as  embodiments  of  charac- 
teristic ideals,  and  their  sources  and  influences 
would  have  to  be  considered.  Again,  art,  science, 
poetry,  literature — in  fact,  all  the  achievements  of 
man  m  the  world  he  has  made — would  have  a  place 
in  the  great  analysis  of  ideals,  their  nature  and 
influence.  Out  of  this  investigation  there  would 
issue  a  new  set  of  concepts,  to  describe  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind  in  this  relation,  to  suppleinent 
and  correct,  or  at  least  to  modify,  conclusions 
drawTi  from  the  system  derived  from  man's  primary 
intercourse  with  the  world  around  him.  Here, 
then,  there  may  be  great  gain  for  the  theory  and 
nature  of  knowledge,  if  one  could  only  find  a  way 
to  utilize  it.  It  is  the  glory  of  ideals  to  be  great 
and  broad  and  comprehensive,  too  rich  and  full  to 
be  the  same  to  all,  too  wide  to  be  realized  in  any 
single  form  or  mode.  Take  the  ideal  in  any  sphere 
of  human  aspiration— architecture,  for  example— 
and  we  find  it  to  be  made  up  of  certain  qualities. 
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none  of  which  can  be  neglected  in  any  building 
worthy  of  the  name — qualities  such  as  strength, 
beauty,  dignity,  fitness,  durability.  Each  of  tliese 
may  be  realized  in  difierent  ways :  there  may  be 
many  varieties  of  architecture.  But  each  style  has 
its  ideal ;  architects  have  their  visions,  and  they 
have  examples  in  which  former  ideals  have  been 
realized ;  and  so,  out  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
vision,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  their  knowledge, 
they  build,  and  the  buUding  remains  an  illustration 
of  tne  working  out  of  an  ideal.  So  in  art  we  may 
make  a  study  of  the  vision  which  the  artist  saw, 
examine  the  way  in  which  he  realized  his  vision 
in  the  concrete  form  of  painting  or  of  statue,  and 
note  the  limitations  and  restrictions  laid  on  him  by 
the  material  in  which  he  has  worked.  So  also  in 
poetry,  and  in  literature  generally,  we  may  trace 
the  sources  of  the  ideal ;  we  may  note  how  it  grew, 
what  it  fed  on,  and  how  it  was  realized ;  and  we 
may  be  persuaded  that  in  these  investigations  we 
have  a  real  illustration  of  the  growth  and  law  of 
haman  knowledge.  Here  we  are  delivered  so  far 
from  the  bondage  of  the  actual.  We  are  in  a 
sphere  where  the  human  mind,  master  of  its  own 
experience,  or  so  far  master  of  it,  sets  itself  to 
embody  its  own  meaning  and  its  own  vision  in  a 
real  objective  form,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  private 
meaning,  but  one  that  can  be  the  common  posses- 
sion of  all  men.  This  translation  of  a  private, 
individual  vision  into  forms  which  become  a  com- 
mon possession  is  one  of  the  characteristic  ways  of 
hnman  achievement,  and  one  of  the  ways  of  raising 
men  to  a  higher  level.  We  may  study  the  work 
of  the  great  masters  in  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, poetry,  science,  metaphysic,  and  in  the 
study  of  them  learn  a  lesson  in  the  characteristics 
of  what  knowledge  is  and  means,  wliich  we  could 
never  team  from  the  abstract  discussions  by  which 
men  have  sought  to  delimit  knowledge,  and  to 
assign  to  it  bounds  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass. 
Here,  too,  we  may  study  in  concrete  form  that 
great  subject  of  individuality  and  personality 
which  eludes  the  analysis  of  discursive  thought. 
We  may  allow  Psychology  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  abstract  spectator,  and  to  say  that  Psychology 
is  not  biography  ;  we  may  allow  Logic  to  lay  down 
the  conditions  of  thought,  and  to  elaborate  the 
categories  under  which  all  fruitful  thinking  is  to 
be  conducted ;  and  we  may  allow  Metaphysics  to 
deal  with  the  ultimate  problems  of  reality,  and 
need  not  refuse  generous  recognition  of  their  val- 
idity and  worth,  and  yet  claim  that  in  the  work 
of  men  there  are  revealed  principles  of  thought 
and  action  and  fields  of  knowledge  of  which  they 
take  but  little  cognizance.  For  there  is  real  know- 
ledge in  this  sphere,  which  all  must  recognize  as 
real. 

In  this  sphere  we  are  not  independent  of  Psy- 
chology, Logic,  Metaphysics,  or  Ethics.  For  these 
supply  the  principles  upon  whicli  our  study  of  the 
achievements  of  men  must  proceed.  In  all  our 
actions  we  must  be  logical,  psychological,  meta- 
physical, and  even  mathematical ;  but  the  sciences 
mentioned  do  no  more  than  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  work ;  they  do  not  fix 
the  vision  which  tlie  seer  sees  or  tlie  ideal  whicli 
he  seeks  to  realize.  In  order  to  understand  the 
vision,  we  must  postulate  the  man  who  sees,  and 
the  mind  which  has  been  in  the  presence  of  the 
ideal.  But  the  vision  has  been  seen,  the  ideal  has 
been  set  forth,  and  tlieae  are  as  much  facts  as  are 
the  facts  of  physical  or  chemical  science,  and  as 
such  they  may  be  known  and  .set  forth  in  practice. 
Here,  too,  we  may  study  the  activity  of  man  in  its 
creative  Eispects,  and  note  the  conditions  under 
which  such  activity  is  possible,  for  it  works  under 
conditions.  In  art  the  conditions  are  primarily 
those  set  by  the  material  in  which  the  artist  works. 
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The  sculptor  must  have  regard  to  the  marble  or 
other  material  in  which  his  creative  faculty  labours. 
He  has  also  to  work  under  the  mathematical, 
physical,  and  chemical  conditions  to  which  all 
human  creations  are  subject.  Mental  conditions 
are  also  present,  but  need  not  again  be  enumer- 
ated. Yet,  when  the  artist  respects  all  these  con- 
ditions— and  if  he  neglects  any  of  them,  his  work 
must  fail — within  them,  indeed  by  means  of  them, 
he  embodies  his  vision  and  realizes  his  ideal.  The 
conditions  do  not  fix  the  vision,  nor  do  they 
contain  the  ideal ;  they  only  say  that,  if  the  artist 
is  to  work,  these  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  If 
we  are  to  understand  the  new  product,  the  only 
cause  to  be  assumed  is  the  artist.  And  to  under- 
stand him,  if  we  can,  we  must  pass  from  the  gene- 
ral conditions  under  which  he  has  worked,  and 
study  him  as  something  which  cannot  be  subsumed 
under  general  rules.  For  the  proof  of  this  we  must 
refer  to  the  critical  studies  of  artists  and  poets, 
which,  happily,  are  not  non-existent,  though  they 
too  often  lose  sight  of  their  particular  subject,  and 
get  lost  under  the  general  rules  which  are  applicable 
to  all  men,  and  therefore  are  not  illustrative  of  the 
singular  genius  they  seek  to  describe  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived.  There  must  be  some  way  of  studying 
and  understanding  great  men,  for  great  men  have 
appeared  on  the  earth,  and  have  been  active  in 
making  history  ;  and  such  a  study  is  not  without 
signiticance  for  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

21.  Teleology  and  history. — The  mention  of  his- 
tory leads  us  to  the  recognition  of  what  it  is,  what 
it  means,  and  how  it  is  to  be  understood.  Paulsen, 
as  quoted  above,  says  that  this  is  what  we  all 
understand  but  cannot  conceive.  This  presupposes 
that  conceiving  is  only  of  the  general,  the  abstract, 
the  universal,  and  necessary.  But  concepts  may 
be  changed,  and  their  range  enlarged,  and  they 
may  be  made  such  as  to  represent  the  reality  with 
winch  we  liave  to  deal.  We  see  how,  in  physics 
and  chemistry,  we  have  a  new  set  of  names  to 
represent  the  new  understanding  of  Nature  to 
which  men  of  science  have  come.  Why  should  it 
not  be  so  in  the  sphere  of  history  ?  Are  we  to  say 
that  our  failure  to  conceive  belongs  essentially  to 
the  very  nature  of  conceptual  knowledge?  Even 
in  that  case,  the  limitation  and  the  imperfection  of 
knowledge  are  not  determined  by  the  knower  or  by 
the  known,  but  by  the  imperfection  of  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  knower  seeks  to  express  him- 
self. If  this  is  so,  then  there  is  hope  for  knowledge. 
It  must  revise  its  instruments,  and  make  them  more 
elastic  and  more  fit  for  their  purpose.  The  naked 
eye  must  be  aided  by  the  microscope,  and  the  lan- 
guage must  become  more  precise  and  more  fluid  at 
the  same  time.  We  must  find  a  way  of  expressing 
the  particular  as  well  as  the  general,  nor  ought  we 
to  preach  agnosticism  until  we  have  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  expressing  the  knowledge  which  we 
plainly  possess,  though  it  has  escaped  the  meshes 
of  our  previous  formuhe. 

The  study  of  the  productions  in  which  the  human 
spirit  has  objectively  expressed  itself  ought  to  give 
nse  to  the  science  of  ideals.  There  is  true  and  real 
knowledge  to  be  found  in  this  line  of  investigation, 
however  great  may  be  the  difficulty  of  bringing  it 
under  rules  and  categories.  Above  all,  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  ethics  we  are  face  to  face 
with  sets  of  facts  which  have  not  yet  been  formu- 
lated. Here,  too,  we  are  in  the  sphere  of  creative 
personalities,  though  there  are  other  spheres  in 
which  these  have  reigned.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
that  in  the  history  of  mathematical  thought  we 
are  ever  in  the  presence  of  creative  personalities. 
From  Pythagoras  to  Lord  Kelvin  every  advance  in 
mathematics  is  connected  with  a  personality  ;  and, 
when  we  get  an  account  from  the  Town  Council 
for  electric  light,  we  are  charged  for  so  many  units 
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called  by  personal  names  illnstrious  in  the  history 
of  electric  discovery.  But  in  the  sphere  of  religion 
and  ethics  personalities  dominate.  Ideals  are  cre- 
ated by  them,  are  aj)preciated  by  other  men,  and 
become  the  living  influence  by  which  history  is 
determined  and  character  is  formed. 

*  Real,  deep  devoutness,  such  as  controls  the  whole  life,  is 
oerUinly  a  power  that  ia  only  to  be  found  in  a  few.  But  it  is 
on  the  batiis  of  those  few  that  the  nature  of  an  age's  piety  must 
be  determined,  just  as  we  must  determine  the  art  of  a  period 
on  the  basis  of  the  real  artists.  For  in  those  devout  men,  as  in 
those  artists,  lives  the  eternal,  ever-moving  spirit  of  relif^ionand 
of  art,  and  tliey  compel  the  rest,  even  though  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally, to  follow  after  them,  and  at  least  to  acknowledge  as  form 
and  authority  that  which  they  cannot  receive  as  spirit.  But 
many  out  of  the  throng  do  receive  a  ray  of  the  spirit,  and  warm 
their  cold  life  with  it.  Any  one,  therefore,  wlio  desires  to  depict 
the  piety  of  the  West  in  the  fifth  century  must  descril)e  the 
piety  of  Augustine ;  whosoever  wishes  to  understand  the  piety 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  must  study  the  piety  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Francis ;  he  who  seeks  to  grasp* the 
piety  of  the  sixteenth  century  must  make  acquaintance  with 
the  piety  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox ;  and  so  throughout. 

But  these  names  show  what  a  power  piety  has  been  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  of  civilization  ;  these  names  show  that 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  the  beginning  not  only  of  wisdom  but 
also  of  might.  Ought  I  to  add  the  name  of  Cromwell  or  of 
Muhamed  f  The  greatest  events  and  changes  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  had  their  origin  in  religion — not  in  the  public 
religion,  but  in  the  purely  personal,  in  thatsecret  religion  which 
remainshiddeninthe  individual,  untilitsuddenly  jets  forth  as  if 
from  a  newly  breaking  spring '  (Harnack,  EJ  x.  (Oct.  1911]  70  f.). 

We  quote  this  interesting  and  profound  passage 
as  an  illustration  of  our  thesis  that  the  knowledge 
of  individuals  and  of  personalities  is  real  and  valid 
knowledge,  even  though  it  cannot  be  predicted, 
and  cannot  be  calculated.  Harnack  has  shown 
that  piety,  purely  personal,  has  been  the  source  of 
the  greatest  events  and  changes  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  piety,  but 
of  every  characteristic  of  creative  personalities 
who  have  been  centres  of  influence  for  their  age 
and  generation.  Rightly  to  understand  the  influ- 
ence of  man  on  man,  and  the  receptiveness  of  the 
average  man  towards  the  personal  influence  which 
streams  forth  from  the  exceptional  man,  would  be 
to  see  the  inner  connectedness  of  history,  and  to 
differentiate  history  from  the  mechanical  action 
which  is  the  rule  of  the  lower  world. 

'  As  there  exist  graded  series  of  special  and  more  general  laws 
for  the  things,  there  are  also  numberless  steps  between  the 
influence  of  the  average  man,  whose  will  is  included  only  in  the 
will  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  will  of  the  religious  leader,  or 
the  artistic  genius,  or  the  hero  whose  will  tunes  the  will  of 
millions,  and  enters  in  pure  identity  into  the  minds  of  whole 
nations.  As  nothing  is  entirely  disconnected,  nothing  is  abso- 
lutely unimportant  there ;  but  only  by  this  emphasizing  of  the 
important  and  decisive  does  the  system  of  identities  become  an 
or^nized  whole,  in  which  the  fate  of  peoples,  in  their  leading 
spirits  and  in  their  quiet  masses,  can  be  understood '  (Munster- 
berg.  The  Eternal  Values,  162). 

Leaving  now  the  study  of  the  products  of  man- 
kind m  the  light  which  they  cast  on  the  problems 
of  knowledge,  let  us  look  for  a  little  at  history,  and 
endeavour  to  find  why  the  methods  and  assump- 
tions of  natural  science  are  inapplicable  to  history. 
We  assume,  indeed,  a  connectedness  in  history,  but 
we  soon  find  that  the  connectedness  is  not  that  of 
cause  and  eflect,  or  mere  temporal  perseverance, 
as  the  causal  judgment  finally  amounts  to.  In  the 
historical  world,  or  in  the  world  in  which  men  live 
and  work,  objective  things  assume  a  new  form. 
Ihey  become  not  only  a  system  of  causes  and 
eflects,  but  one  of  means  and  ends.  They  are 
objects  OS  desire  or  aversion,  objects  to  be  at- 
tained, or  somehow  moulded  to  subserve  human 
purposes.  The  ultimat«  aim  of  natural  study,  in 
order  to  know  the  external  connectedness  of  things, 
18  to  use  that  knowledge  in  order  to  institute  a  new 
connectedness,  the  explanation  of  which  is  to  fulfil 
the  aim  of  the  worker.  The  transformation  of  the 
actual  into  the  ideal  always  follows  the  track  of 
human  effort.  When  the  actual  becomes  an  object 
of  desire,  it  is  invested  at  once  with  new  properties, 
and  18  transformed  into  an  object  which  has  a  new 
meaning— a  meaning  arising  out  of  the  relation 


placed  on  it  by  the  fact  that  it  has  become  an 
object  of  desire.  In  history  all  objects  are  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  will,  and  their  natural  quali- 
ties are  transformed  accordingly. 

In  history,  therefore,  what  is  dealt  with  is  no 
longer  objects  as  seen  in  their  scientific  connected- 
ness, but  objects  seen  in  their  new  transformation 
as  interesting  in  their  relation  to  the  fulfilment  of 
human  need.  Thus  a  new  science  arises,  with  new 
methods  and  aims,  also  with  new  categories  to  set 
forth  all  that  newness,  which  yet  has  a  connected- 
ness that  can  lie  understood.  It  will  become  a 
science  which  deals  with  subjects,  with  wills  in 
action  and  interaction  with  the  world  in  order  to 
transform  that  world  into  a  world  of  values  and 
worths.  The  new  science  will  take  into  account 
the  fact  of  individual  wills  and  personalities,  and 
endeavour  to  show  how  these  wills  become  the 
general  will,  or  how  individualities,  while  main- 
lining their  distinctness  and  their  peculiarity, 
become  a  conscious  part  of  an  organic  whole, 
which  will  have  its  own  reality.  We  shall  have  to 
widen  our  conception  of  organism  to  express  this 
new  form  of  it.  Just  as  politically  we  have  to  find 
a  new  conception  for  the  British  Empire,  which  is 
a  system  or  relatively  independent  nationalities, 
bound  in  a  unity  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
before,  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  new  conception 
of  organism. 

Real  objects  or  objects  out  in  the  world  of  space 
become  ideal  when  they  enter  into  the  world  of 
desire.  It  is  just  the  fact  of  this  transformation 
which  marks  out  the  science  of  history  from  other 
sciences,  and  it  is  in  this  sphere  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  connectedness  which  obtains  and  must 
obtain  in  history  as  in  other  sciences.  The  con- 
nectedness does  not  lie  in  the  thought  of  the 
tendency  of  things  to  persist  in  their  present  state, 
but  in  the  capacity  of  being  transformed  to  meet 
human  desire.  It  is  not  in  connexion  with  the 
past  that  in  history  we  seek  explanations ;  it  is  in 
the  unity  impressed  on  natural  objects  when  seen 
in  the  light  of  the  possibility  of  their  transforma- 
tion to  meet  and  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  man. 
That  there  is  here  an  actual  connectedness  admits 
of  no  doubt,  and  to  set  forth  this  connectedness 
is  an  important  task  for  knowledge.  In  history, 
then,  there  exists  a  real  world  which  has  arisen 
through  human  effort ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, it  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the 
characteristic  activities  of  man.  How  human  wills 
agree  to  act  in  common,  how  ideals  can  be  ira- 

Eressed  on  the  average  man,  how  men  act  together, 
ave  a  common  purpose — are  questions  of  great 
interest.  How  meanings  arise,  now  tliey  are  com- 
municable, and  how  ideals  may  become  the  common 
possession  of  a  people — are  questions  which  we 
may  put  but  which  we  cannot  answer  here.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  past,  we  find  that  all  ideals  have 
been  traced  by  the  peoples  to  their  great  men.  All 
religions  trace  themselves  ultimately  to  a  personal 
founder  ;  all  laws  have  been  ascribed  to  a  personal 
legislator.  And,  in  general,  every  advance  in 
civilization  has  been  ascribed  to  individual  dis- 
coverers, inventors,  or  thinkers.  In  the  transfor- 
mation which  takes  place  in  objects  when  they 
become  objects  of  desire,  a  great  function  is  dis- 
charged by  those  who  are  great  enough  to  indicate 
to  the  common  mind  what  objects  they  ought  to 
submit  to  this  transformation.  What  ought  men 
to  desire?  What  ought  they  to  avoid?  Here 
come  in  all  the  ethics  and  all  the  religions  of  the 
world,  and  the  transformations  which  they  have 
effected  on  the  common  world. 

We  may  instance  also  the  ideals  which  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  become  national — 
Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Indian,  Greek, 
Roman,  Teutonic,  English,  Scottish.    Ideals  are 
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there,  with  all  their  greatness,  and  also  with  all 
their  limitations  ;  ami  tlie  influence  of  a  national 
ideal  on  the  members  of  the  nation  can  be  de- 
scribed. That  ideal  every  individual  within  the 
nation  makes  his  own,  shapes  liis  conduct  accord- 
ing to  it,  and  thus  makes  the  national  will  his  own 
wul.  Again,  one  may  arise  within  the  nation  who 
transcends  the  national  ideal,  yet  is  within  it ;  and 
so  he  may  modify  it,  and,  without  breaking  with 
the  past,  open  out  new  paths  in  which  the  feet  of 
the  ordinary  man  can  saiely  tread.  The  main  thing 
insisted  on  here  is  that  history  has  to  be  under- 
stood from  the  point  of  view  of  ideals,  that  these 
are  descriptive  of  the  varied  desires  of  man,  and 
that  the  outcome  of  historical  endeavour  is  deter- 
mined by  the  efforts  of  men  to  realize  their  ideals. 
For  these  they  suffer,  strive,  work  ;  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  them  they  find  themselves  and  their 
lasting  joy.  In  a  word,  the  sphere  of  history  is  the 
sphere  of  the  teleological,  and  liistory  is  the  story 
of  the  strivings  of  men  to  reach  the  ideal  which 
somehow  they  possess. 

22.  The  teleological  judgment  as  a  system  of 
values. — Here,  again,  we  see  how  mind  changes  its 
methods  and  its  language  as  it  comes  into  new 
fields  of  study.  It  does  so  in  consistency  with  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  own  procedure,  and  also  in 
consistency  with  the  nature  of  the  objects  it  seeks 
to  understand.  In  the  fields  of  ethics,  religion,  and 
history  it  has  to  construct  a  system  of  values,  for 
these  are  of  essential  importance  in  a  world  of 
ideals.  But  as  a  discussion  of  them  will  be  found 
in  art.  Value,  we  need  not  deal  with  the  subject 
here.  Nor  do  we  find  it  possible  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  ignorance  or  of  error.  The  problem  of 
error  lies  alongside  the  problem  of  truth,  and 
accompanies  it  all  the  way  (see  art.  Error  and 
Truth).  The  subject  need  be  discussed  here  only 
in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  task  and  nature  of 
knowledge.  Of  course,  all  along  the  line  of  the 
effort  to  complete  the  task  of  knowledge  there  lies 
the  possibility  of  mistake.  The  epistemologist 
may  make  a  mistake  in  Psychology  when  he  con- 
siders knowledge  as  a  mental  process.  He  may 
make  a  mistake  in  his  description  of  the  process 
through  which  the  subject  elaborates  its  objects, 
classifies  them,  transforms  them.  He  may  make 
nniversals  which  are  not  really  such  and  land  him- 
self in  the  perplexity  of  those  who  work  with  inade- 
quate instruments.  In  the  sphere  of  Logic  many 
mistakes  may  also  be  made,  which  may  be  found 
treated  in  detail  in  any  treatise  on  Logic,  under  the 
name  of  'fallacies.'  Mistakes  also  occur  in  the 
metaphysical  field  which  may  render  unfruitful 
the  whole  discussion  of  the  epistemological  problem. 
In  our  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  knowledge 
we  may  lie  dogmatic,  or  we  may  be  sceptical.  We 
may  have  an  attitude  of  belief  towards  that  which 
is  essentially  incredible,  or  we  may  refuse  belief  to 
truth  which  can  be  shown  to  be  valid  and  trust- 
worthy. All  these  things  are  possible,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  present  as  matters  of  fact  in 
every  age.  What  then  ?  Are  we  to  despair  of 
knowledge,  or  of  the  possilnlity  of  coming  to  a 
right  apprehension  of  knowledge,  its  worth,  its 
validity?  What  are  we  to  say  of  those  systems 
which  mark  out  a  certain  boundary  and  declare 
that  beyond  it  there  is  the  unknowable?  Is  it 
possible  to  say  what  are  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
and  if  so,  how  far  is  it  possible  ?  Can  this  be  done 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nature  of  the  knower, 
or  from  the  nature  of  the  known  ?  We  have  not 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  We  have  not  found  it 
possible  to  delimit  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  or  to 
set  it  aside  an  a  process  inapplicable  to  anything 
which  can  fall  within  experience.  We  have  found 
its  methods  to  be  often  inadequate ;  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  apt  to  make  conceptions  which  have 


proved  powerful  and  adequate  within  one  range 
applicable,  without  further  inquiry,  to  another  set 
of  things,  and  to  make  one  aspect  of  experience 
dominant  over  all  experience,  just  because  this  has 
been  more  manageable  and  useful  in  its  endeavour 
to  control  its  objects. 

23.  Teleology  and  criticism. — Along  all  these 
lines  knowledge  has  to  be  vigilant  if  it  is  to  fulfil 
its  purpose.  Here,  too,  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  safety ;  if  knowledge  is  to  hold  itself  and 
its  products  in  secure  possession,  it  must  subject 
all  its  assumptions,  its  categories,  its  processes,  to 
a  criticism  which  must  grow  ever  more  stringent 
as  knowledge  increases.  Criticism  of  beliefs  must 
ever  be  undertaken  anew  as  the  experience  of  man 
widens,  and  his  power  of  separating  the  true  from 
the  false  increases.  Criticism  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  axioms  which  it  has  held  as  absolutely  true 
must  be  looked  at  afresh  in  the  light  of  increasing 
knowledge,  and  of  a  fuller  consciousness  of  the 
mind  itself.  Logical  procedure  will  need  revision 
constantly  ;  and,  if  criticism  is  ever  called  for  with 
regard  to  knowledge  regarded  as  the  work  of  the 
knower,  it  is  always  in  order  also  with  regard  to 
knowledge  as  it  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
object.  For  not  all  that  passes  under  the  name  of 
knowledge,  but  only  that  which  has  been  tested, 
sifted,  and  weighed  in  the  balance  of  criticism,  is 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Add  to  this  that  criticism  is  not  a  fixed,  un- 
changeable process  of  appreciation  or  of  evaluation. 
It  is  an  evolution  which  goes  on  from  more  to 
more.  We  are  to  learn  what  it  means.  It  has 
grown  to  considerable  proportions  in  other  spheres  ; 
and  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  criticism  has 
already  performed  a  great  work  in  the  way  of 
purging  our  knowledge  and  of  purifying  our  con- 
ceptions of  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  Philo- 
sophical criticism,  or  the  criticism  of  philosophical 
systems,  has  helped  to  make  clear  the  problem  of 
pnilosophy,  and  to  define  what  it  can  wisely 
attempt.  The  great  work  which  Kant  began  is  not 
yet  completed,  and  there  must  be  a  criticism  of  the 
critical  philosophy  itself.  It  has  been  criticized, 
but  mainly  from  partial  points  of  view,  and  in  the 
interests  of  a  philosophy  constructed  on  a  different 
basis.  But  the  thing  which  is  most  needed  is  o 
criticism  of  the  process  0/ criticism  itself.  This  also 
is,  or  may  be,  a  constructive  work  of  the  highest 
philosophical  importance.  For  it  would  give  us 
an  instrument  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  deter- 
mining of  philosophical  tendencies,  and  provide  us 
with  a  test  of  their  worth,  truth,  and  validity. 
But  the  critical  view  of  criticism  itself  is  also  sub- 
ject to  growth,  and  evolves  ;  and,  as  it  evolves,  it 
helps  us  in  the  process  of  distinguishing  the  true 
from  the  false,  and  helps  us  to  sift  out  of  our 
judgments  the  inadequate,  the  unreal,  and  the 
untrue. 

Meanwhile  knowledge  grows,  and  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  grasp  its  objects  grows.  Nor  can  we 
assign  any  limits  to  this  growth,  for  mind  grows  by 
the  exercise  of  its  functions,  and  vnth  this  growth 
tliere  goes  the  evolution  of  knowledge,  and  witli 
the  growth  of  both  there  goes  the  growth  of  criti- 
cism, or  the  examination  of  all  that  is  concerned 
with  knowledge.  The  story  of  later  philosophy  is 
instructive  in  this  respect.  Idealism  is  learnmg  to 
appreciate  wortlis,  and  to  hold  a  high  respect  for 
matters  of  fact.  Empiricism  is  learning  to  have 
respect  to  rational  principles,  and  is  ceasing  to 
look  at  mental  processes  as  mere  efi'ects  wrought 
on  the  mind  by  an  objective  world.  Other  signs 
of  a  more  hopeful  tendency  to  look  at  philosophy 
as  able  to  recognize  all  the  elements  of  experience 
are  not  wanting.  Most  hopeful  of  all  is  the 
growth  of  criticism  itself,  or  the  earnest  scrutiny 
bestowe<l  on  all  its  processes  by  philosophy  itsell, 
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and  the  resultant  purification  of  our  methods. 
May  wo  not  take  it  that  tlie  long  processes  of 
building  up  our  knowledge  step  by  step  may  lie 
hastened  as  man  becomes  master  of  Iiis  methods  ? 
Eminent  mathematicians  liave  been  able  to  see  the 
outcome  of  lengthened  demonstrations  in  a  brilliant 
flash  of  intuition  ;  their  mathematical  formnlse 
have  been  again  turned  into  pictures,  and  they 
read  them  as  the  ordinary  man  reads  the  pages  of 
a  book.  May  not  intuitions  be  the  goal  of  all  our 
discursive  rea.soning? 

Meanwhile,  from  the  subject  or  from  the  object 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  hope  of  the  indefinite 
increase  of  our  knowledge.  Intensively  it  will 
increase  as  we  learn  more  of  ourselves,  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  Maker  of  the  world  j  extensively 
it  may  increase  until  it  stands  over  against  the 
world,  and  recognizes  that  through  and  through  it 
is  an  intelligible  world,  a  world  that  may  be 
understood.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge  the 
knower  grows,  and  the  mastery  of  the  world  grows 
also. 

*  1  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move ' 

(Tennyson's  Ulysses). 
LirsRATURK.— This  la  so  vast  that  only  a  selection  from  the 
more  recent  can  be  given  here.  The  great  systems  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle  downwards  have  a  close  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Epistemology,  but  only  a  general  reference  to  these  is  neces- 
sary. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Histories  of  Philosophy  ; 
nor  do  we  enumerate  all  the  recent  works  on  the  problem  of 
knowledge.  The  following  selection  is  offered,  mainly  because 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  present  writer  to  the  works  named  : — 
R.  Adamson,  The  Development  0/  Modem  Philosophy t  2  vols., 
London,  1903 ;  J.  B.  Baillie,  legalistic  Construction  0/ Experi- 
ence, Edinburgh,  190« ;  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Thought  and  Things,  or 
Getietic  Logic,  London,  vol.  i.  (1906),  vol.  ii.  (1908) ;  H.  Bergson, 
Time  and  Free  Will,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1910,  also  Matter  and 
Memory,  do.  1911,  and  Creative  Evolution,  do.  1911;  B.  P. 
Bowne,  Theory  0/  Thought  and  Knowledge,  New  York,  1897 ; 
E.  Cassirer,  Das  Erkenntnisproblem,  Berlin,  vol.  i.  (1906), 
vol.  ii.  (1907);  T.  M.  Forsyth,  English  Philosophy,  London, 
1910;  T.  H.  Green,  Collected  Works,  3  vols.,  do.  1885;  W. 
James,  Some  Problems  0/  Philosophy,  do.  1911 ;  W.  Jerusalem, 
Introd.  to  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  New  York,  1910;  H.  Jones, 
The  Philosophy  0/  Lotze,  Glasgow,  1885 ;  G.  T.  Ladd,  Know- 
ledge, Life,  and  Reality,  London,  1909 ;  A.  D.  Lindsay,  The 
Philosophy  of  Bergson,  London,  1911 :  J.  T.  Merz,  Hist,  of 
European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Edinburgh,  vol. 
1.  (1S9C),  vol.  ii.  (1903);  H.  Munsterberg-,  The  Eternal  Values, 
Ijondon,  1909;  F.  Paulsen,  Introd.  to  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.. 
New  York,  1907 ;  R  B.  Perry,  The  Approach  to  Philosophy, 
London,  1905 ;  R.  Reininger,  Philosophic  des  Erkennens, 
Lelpdg,  1911 ;  J.  Royce,  The  World  and  tlie  Individual,  New 
York,  vol.  i.  (1900),  vol.  ii.  (1901) ;  C.  Sigwart,  Logic,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1895 ;   J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  do. 

1889-  James  Iverach. 

EQUIPROBABILISM.— I.  Definition.— Equi- 

probabilism  is  a  form  of  probabilism  (q.v.)  which 
stands  midway  between  simple  probabilism  and 
probabiliorism.  The  equiprobabilistic  principle 
may  be  stated  thus  :  the  opinio  minus  tuta,  i.e.  the 
opinion  qu(B  libertati  favet,  may  be  followed,  on 
condition  that  it  is  as  probable  as  the  opinio  tuta, 
i.e.  the  opinio  gum  legi  favet ;  we  may  not,  on  the 
contrary,  follow  the  opinio  minus  tuta  if  it  is  con- 
siderably less  probable  than  the  opinio  tuta.  Pro- 
babiliorism does  not  admit  of  following  the  opinio 
miniis  tuta  unless  it  is  more  probable  than  the 
cpinio  tuta.  Simple  probabilism  demands  only  a 
strong  probability  in  favour  of  the  opinio  minus 
tuta. 

2.  Founder. — Alfonso  Maria  di  Liguori  (q.v.)  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  equipro- 
babilistic  system.  This  theologian  was  originally 
a  rigorist,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Morale  Systema. 
He  afterwards  went  over  to  simple  probabilism, 
and  then  to  equiprobabilism.  There  are  signs  of  the 
latter  evolution  in  several  of  his  writings  prior  to 
the  year  1762,  but  it  was  openly  completed  at  that 
date,  for  it  was  in  1762  that  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Ke<lemptorists  published  his  Breve  dissertatione 
dell'  un  moderato  delV  opinione  probabile.     It  is 


ditticult  to  say  whether  this  change  of  opinion  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  thought  of  the  abuses  to 
which  simple  probabilism  gave  rise,  or  by  the  de- 
sire to  avoid  seeing  his  doctrine  suffer  the  discredit 
into  which  the  ethics  of  the  Jesuits  had  fallen  at 
that  time.  St.  Alfonso,  in  his  equiprobabilistic 
system,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius  Amort, 
who  published  a  Theologia  scholastica  et  moraiia  in 
1753.  Junius  (t  1679),  Antony  Mayer  the  Jesuit, 
author  of  a  Theologia  scholastica  which  appeared 
in  1729,  and  Rasslar,  author  of  a  Norma  Recti, 
published  in  1713,  are  also  regarded  as  forerunners 
of  equiprobabilism,  but  equiprobabilism  as  a  theory 
distinct  from  simple  probabilism  makes  a  definite 
start  only  with  Alfonso  di  Liguori.  In  ch.  iii. 
('de  Conscientia ')  of  his  Homo  apostolicus  ad 
audiendam  confessionem  instructus  (see  the  1837 
ed.,  Paris  and  Besanfon),  Alfonso  formulates  his 
opinion  as  follows : 

'  Tertia  igitur,  quae  nostra  est  sententia,  dicit  quod  quum 
opinio  quae  libertati  favet  est  aeque  probabilis  att^uc  opinio  ilia 
quae  Jegi  favet,  sine  dubio  et  licite  sequi  potest.'  Nevertheless 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  matter  of  faith,  one  must 
always  follow  the  opinio  tutior. 

3.  Controversies. — Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  probabiliorism 
and  even  tutiorism  became  predominant,  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  time  when  the  Jesuits  and 
other  scholars  revived  the  doctrine  of  St.  Alfonso. 
Among  his  modem  disciples  special  mention  is  due 
to  Father  Gury,  the  author  of  a  very  well-known 
Manuel  de  tliiologie  morale,  and  to  Gousset,  who 
insists  strongly  upon  the  equiprobabilism  of  his 
master.  In  1864,  Antonio  liallerini,  the  Jesuit, 
published  a  Dissertatio  de  morali  systemate  S. 
Alphonsi  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Alfonso 
di  Liguori  had  never  taught  equiprobabilism,  and 
of  claiming  him  absolutely  for  the  side  of  the 
simple  probabilists.  This  dissertation  called  forth 
an  answer  from  the  Liguorians,  and  in  1872  the 
Vindicioe  Alphonsiance  appeared.  This  great  work 
is  a  special  plea  in  favour  of  St.  Alfonso  and 
equiprobabilism.  It  seeks  to  prove  that  this  theo- 
logian was  the  inventor  of  tne  equiprobabilistic 
system,  and  that  this  system  was  always  his.  The 
authors  relied  chiefly  on  the  dissertation  of  Liguori, 
written  in  1749,  entitled  De  usu  moderato  m>inionis 
probabilis  in  concursu  probabilioris.  No  one 
oefore  Liguori,  they  said,  had  ever  spoken  of  a 
moderate  use  of  probable  opinion.  In  their  eyes 
equiprobabilism  was  the  most  correct,  most  sens- 
ible, and  easiest  rule  of  moral  conduct.  They 
summed  up  their  master's  doctrine  as  follows.  (1) 
In  a  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  law,  the 
opinio  qucB  libertati  favet  must  be  as  probable  as 
the  opinio  qua;  legi  favet.  (2)  In  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  extinction  of  a  law  which  has  certainly 
existed,  the  opinio  quae  libertati  favet  must  be 
sufficient  ground  for  moral  certitude.  (3)  In  doubt 
concerning  a  fact  which  involves  a  non-moral 
danger,  tlie  surest  opinion  must  always  be 
followed  ;  in  other  words,  one  has  no  right,  under 
pretext  of  probability,  to  endanger,  in  any  given 
case,  the  interests  of  a  third  person. 

The  Vindicim  Alpltonsianai  led  to  a  lengthy  con- 
troversy. In  1873  a  pamphlet  was  published  in 
Belgium,  entitled  Vindicice  Balleriniatim,  in  sup- 
port of  the  argument  of  Ballerini  (his  dissertation 
IS  reprinted  in  the  pamphlet)  that  Liguori  was 
always  a  defender  of  simple  probabilism.  In  the 
same  year  a  discussion  took  place  in  the  newspaper 
L'Univers  (see  the  issues  of  8  May,  25  June,  29 
July,  28  Oct.  1873),  in  which  Ballerini  himself 
jiarticipated.  He  took  his  stand  upon  Liguori's 
early  writings,  and  recalled  the  fact  that  even 
Liguori's  own  partisans  had  claimed  that  he  never 
changed.  Besides,  if  he  did  change,  says  Ballerini, 
it  would  be  better  to  follow  his  original  opinion. 
The  same  author  recurs  to  the  subject  in  the  1893 
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edition  of  Gary's  Manuel,  to  claim  the  authority 
of  St.  Alfonso  in  favour  of  the  argument :  one 
may  follow  an  opinion  which  is  truly  and  wholly 
prooable,  rather  than  a  sure  opinion  which  is 
equally  or  eren  more  probable,  in  the  purely  moral 
sphere,  when  no  question  of  fact  comes  into  con- 
sideration. 

Numerous  books  and  articles  were  devoted  to 
this  controversy.  It  is  both  historical  and  theo- 
retical. The  points  at  issue  were:  (I)  What 
exactly  did  Alfonso  di  Liguori  teach?  and  (2) 
What  value  is  to  be  put  on  equiprobabilism  as  a 
directing  principle  of  conscience  ? 

As  far  as  the  first  point  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  this  historical  question  is  interesting 
mainly  to  biographers  of  Alfonso  di  Liguori.  The 
Jesuits  and  their  partisans  maintain  that  St. 
Alfonso  never  taught  anything  but  moderate  pro- 
babilism,  and  that  he  repudiated  laxity  only  ;  the 
majority  of  Liguorians  assert,  contrary  to  the 
evidence  of  facts,  that  the  founder  of  their  order 
was  always  an  equiprobabilist.  Some  Liguorians, 
however,  admit  that  the  equiprobabilism  of  their 
master  dated  only  from  1762.  On  account  of  the 
want  of  precision  that  characterizes  St.  Alfonso's 
terminology,  it  is  quite  easy  to  find  arguments  in 
his  writings  in  support  of  all  these  difl'erent 
opinions. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  equiprobabilism 
has  certainly  had  more  opponents  than  supporters. 
Among  the  former  we  may  mention — besides 
Ballerini — Lehnikuhl,  Huppert,  Le  Bachelet;  and 
among  the  partisans  of  equiprobabilism  may  be 
named  Aertnys,  Ter  Haer,  and  Jansen. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  equiprobabilistic 
system  claim  that  it  is  only  an  attenuated  form 
of  simple  probabilism ;  others  acknowledge  the 
original  character  of  equiprobabilism,  but  only  to 
demonstrate  that  this  principle  is  illogical  and  in- 
applicable. They  hold  strictly  by  the  tliree  funda- 
mental rules  of  probabilism  :  (I)  liberty  is  prior  to 
law,  and  cannot  be  dispossessed  of  its  rights  except 
by  an  absolutely  certain  law ;  (2)  a  doubtful  law 
is  not  obligatory  ;  and  (3)  if  a  vere  et  solide  pro- 
babilis  reason  exists  against  law  and  on  the  other 
side  of  liberty,  the  law  becomes  doubtful.  The 
substance  of  their  reasoning  is  as  follows :  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  exactly  the  degrees  of  pro- 
bability of  different  opinions,  and  therefore  a 
comparison  between  the  reasons  which  militate  for 
and  against  liberty  is  of  little  value  ;  besides,  even 
if  there  is  a  more  probable  opinion  in  favour  of 
law,  the  latter  remains  none  the  less  doubtful. 
One  may  act  even  with  a  certain /or?nif/o  malitia;, 
for  only  moral  certainty,  in  favour  either  of  the 
law  or  of  liberty,  excludes  thin  formido,  because  it 
excludes  every  hesitation  of  judgment.  Between 
a  simply  probable  opinion  and  a  morally  certain 
opinion  there  are  no  intermediate  degrees.  In 
most  cases  only  the  so-called  reflex  principles, 
and  in  particular  the  principle  lex  dubia  non 
obligat,  have  practical  certitude,  which,  of  course, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  theoretical  certitude. 

To  these  arguments  the  equiprobabilists  reply 
that  only  a  comparLson  between  different  opinions 
can  decide  if  one  of  them  is  vere  et  solide probabilis. 
Practical  certitude  is  of  a  subjective  kind,  and 
to  obtain  it  we  must  consult  our  personal  feeling. 
If  the  law  is  more  probable  than  tlie  opinion 
favourable  to  liberty,  there  is  no  real  doubt. 
Now,  nothing  but  real  doubt  removes  the  obliga- 
tory character  of  law.  It  is  ]>erfectly  possible  to 
determine,  in  a  given  case,  that  such  and  such  an 
opinion  is  more  or  less  i)robable  than  another.  It 
should  be  noted  that  equiprobabilists  as  a  rule 
admit  the  general  principles  of  probabilism  formu- 
lated above.  Jansen,  however,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  incorrect  to  claim  that  liberty, 


being  prior  to  law,  has  a  presumption  in  its  favour 
(libertas  possidet),  and  that  it  is  always  the  exist- 
ence of  law  that  has  to  be  demonstrated.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  liberty  exists  only  by  virtue  of  law, 
the  source  of  our  rights  as  of  our  duties.  He  does 
not,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  moralists  usually  do, 
place  liberty  in  opposition  to  law,  but  he  affirms 
that  law  is  in  itself  more  probable  than  liberty, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  must  prevail  if  there  is 
another  reason  in  its  favour. 

Considering  the  general  principle  of  probabilism, 
simple  probabilism  is  unquestionably  more  logical 
than  equiprobabilism.  The  latter  is  a  timid  pro- 
test against  a  purely  legal  morality,  in  favour  of 
the  subjective  conscience,  an  attempt  to  stay  the 
abases  inherent  in  simple  probabilism  which  de- 
generates almost  certainly  into  laxity.  What 
makes  the  controversy  which  we  have  just  summed 
up  interesting  is  that  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
sphere  of  Iloman  Catholic  morality,  equiprob- 
abUisra  is  the  last  intrenohment  behind  which  a 
small  number  of  defenders  are  fighting  against  the 
principles  and  morals  of  the  Jesuits.  Probabiliorism 
and  tutiorism  have  now  no  supporters. 

LiTEBATURE.— Dbllinger-Reusch,  Geich.  der  Moralstreitig- 
keiten  in  der  rmn.-kathoL  Kirche  seit  dem  Bechszehnten  Jahr- 
hundert,  Munich,  1889 ;  the  works  of  Li^ori,  esp.  bis 
Theologia  moralis  and  Homo  apostolicus  ad  audiendam  con- 
fessionevi  instntctust  and  his  letters ;  Lettere  di  S.A.M,  di 
Lifjtwri  .  .  .  pxfhblicate  net  primo  centenario  delta  ma  beata 
morte,  3  vols.  Home,  1887 ;  Gousset,  TMol.  morale,  Paris,  1844 ; 
VindicicB  Alphonsiance  sen  Doctoris  Eccleirim  S.  Alphonai  de 
Ligorio,  cpiacopi,  et  fundatoris  Congregationis  St.  iiedemptoris 
doctrina  moraiis  vindicata  a  plurimis  oppugnationibua  C.P. 
Antonii  Ballerini,  Soc,  Jesu  in  Colleijio  Romano  profeBSoris, 
cura  et  studio  nttorumdam  Theologorum  e  Congregatione  St. 
Redemptoris,  ed.  altera,  Paris,  Tournai,  Brussels,  1874  ;  Vin- 
dicice  Balleriniame  eeu,  gttstus  recognitionia  Vindiciarum 
Alphonsiananim,  Bruges,  1873  (see  review  by  H.  Dumas,  in 
Etudes  .  .  .  pi/.bli4es  par  mielques  P^res  de  la  Compagnie  de 
J^sus,  Jan.  1873) ;  Gury,  Compend.  theot.  mcralis,  ab  auctore 
recognitum  et  ab  Antonio  Ballerino  adnotationibu^  locuple- 
(a(«»»ii,  Rome,  1893  ;  Le  Bachelet,  La  Question  liguorienne, 
Paris,  1899 ;  Ter  Haer,  De  syatenulte  morali  antiquorum 
Probabilistarum  dissertatio  hi^torico-critica,  Paderborn,  1894  ; 
Matignon,  artt.  in  6l-ud.es  (cited  above),  1886,  the  Mont,  Feb. 
1S74,  the  Civiltd  Cattolica  (on  the  '  Vindicise  Alphonsianao '  and 
the  '  Vindiciffi  BallerinianEB'),  and  the  Revue  Thomiste,  July  and 
Sept.  1898  ;  Jansen,:' L'Equiprobabilisnie,'  in  Revue  des  sciences 
eccUsiastiquss,  1873  ;  various  artt.  by  Grandclaude  and  Didiot, 
lb.  1874,  torn.  1 :  Desjardins,  *De  TEquiprobabilisme  de  saint 
Alphonse  de  Liguori,*  and  two  articles  signed  A.O.  entitled  *  St. 
Alphonse  de  Liguori  et  le  probabilisme,'  ib.  1878 ;  Leboucher, 
*  IjC  Probabilisme  de  saint  Alphonse  de  Liguori  d'aprts  le  R6v. 
Ptre  Cath."  in  Der  KathoUk,  1893,  ii.;  Huppert,  'Der  Pro- 
babilisinus,'  t6.  1874,  ii.;  two  series  of  these  signed  R.,  ib.\ 
Aertnys, '  Zur  Eechttertigung  des  Aequiprobabilisiiius,'  in  ZKT, 
1895 ;  Huppert,  '  Probabilismus  u.  Aequiprobabilisnius,'  in 
Jahrb.  /.  fhilosophie  u.  speculat.  Theot.  1896,  p.  37  ff . ;  Jansen, 
'  Der  Aequiprobabilisnius  u.  seine  philos.  Begriindung,'  Pastor 
Bontts,  1895  ;  Lehmkuhl,  '  Probabilismus  u.  Zweifel,'  p.  161  ft.; 
Jansen,  '  Probabilismus  u.  Kritili,' p.  316  ff.;  and  various  other 
articles  bj*  the  same  authors  continuing  this  controversy.  The 
Theot.  Quartalschrift,  1897,  contains  an  art.  by  Koch,  entitled 
'  Die  Entwickelung  des  Moralsystenis  des  hi.  Altons  v.  Liguori, 
auf  Grund  seiner  Briefe  dargestellt';  see  also  artt.  'Liguori' 
and  '  Probabilismus,'  in  PRE  3.  j;.  EhRHARDT. 

EQUITY. — In  common  usage,  ' equity '  denotes 
what  is  ri"ht  as  distinct  from  what  is  according 
to  law.  The  law  represents  what  is  enacted  by 
Parliament  or  the  legislature,  and,  though  it  may 
intend  to  embody  the  right,  it  does  not  always 
do  so,  and  men  then  judge  the  case' according  to 
'  equity.'  '  Equity '  thus  comes  to  mean  some 
'  law  of  nature,'  as  it  did  in  Roman  Law,  or  the 
coJisensas  of  opinions  of  what  is  right  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  distinction  is  an  old  one  familiar 
to  Greek  philosophers  and  Roman  jurists. 

Aristotle  {Nic.  Eth.  v.  10)  remarks  that  the 
equitable  and  the  just  are  sometimes  identified  and 
sometimes  distinguished.  This  is  because  '  justice ' 
and  '  equity '  are  in  common  parlance  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  the  right,  but  in  legal  parlance 
the  'just'  is  merely  according  to  positive  law  or 
le^slative  enactment,  and  the  '  equitable '  is  some- 
thing in  accordance  with    some   other  supposed 
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'law'  or  priiici[)le.  This  supposed  'law'  is  tlie 
mind's  sense  of  right,  or  some  standard  assumed  to 
represent  it.  In  speaking  of  the  obscurity  and 
equivocation  of  the  terms,  Aristotle  says :  '  What 
obscures  the  matter  is  that,  though  what  is  equi- 
table is  just,  it  is  not  identical  with,  but  a 
correction  of,  that  which  is  just  according  to  law. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  every  law  is  laid  down 
in  general  terms,  while  there  are  matters  about 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  correctly  in  general 
terms. '  Hence,  when  a  positive  law  does  not  strictly 
apply  to  the  special  case  in  hand,  an  appeal  has  to 
be  made  to  '  equity,'  which  means  some  principle 
of  'justice'  or  right  on  which  the  legal  enactment 
is  supposedly  based  or  which  it  is  intended  to 
serve.  For  instance,  the  law  may  be  that  a  person 
convicted  of  murder  shall  be  hanged,  but  the 
conviction  may  be  wrong,  and,  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  this,  'equity'  may  come  in, 
when  process  of  law  will  not  deal  with  the  matter 
and  remit  the  punishment. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  (^tw;.  Law,  p.  60 ff.)  suggests 
that  the  distinction  between  'justice '  and  '  equity ' 
grew  out  of  the  contradictions  in  the  positive  law 
which  recomized  class  distinctions,  and  the  growth 
of  a  sense  of  equality  in  the  application  of  the  right. 

' It  ia  remarkable,' he  says, 'that  the  "equality"  of  laws  on 
which  the  Greek  democracies  prided  themselves  .  .  .  had  little 
in  common  with  the  "  equity  of  the  Romans.  The  first  was  an 
e<iual  administration  of  civil  laws  among  the  citizens,  however 
limited  the  class  of  citizens  might  be ;  the  last  implied  the 
applicability  of  a  law,  which  was  not  civil  law,  to  a  class  which 
did  not  necessarily  consist  of  citizens.  The  first  excluded  a 
despot ;  the  last  mcluded  foreigners,  and  for  some  purposes 
slaves.  On  the  whole,  I  should  be  disposed  to  look  in  another 
direction  for  the  germ  of  the  Roman  *'  Equity."  The  Latin  word 
"  aequus  "  carries  with  it  more  distinctly  tiian  the  Greek  i<70!  the 
sense  of  levelling.  Now  its  levelling  tendency  was  exactly  the 
characteristic  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  which  would  be  most  striking 
to  a  primitive  Roman.  The  pure  Quiritarian  law  recognized  a 
multitude  of  arbitrary  distinctions  between  classes  of  men  and 
kinds  of  property :  the  Jus  Gentium,  generalized  from  a  com- 
parison of  various  customs,  neglected  the  Quiritarian  divisions. 
The  old  Roman  law  estabhshed,  for  example,  a  fundamental 
difference  between  "Agnatic"  and  "Cognatic"  relationship, 
that  is,  between  the  Family  considered  as  based  upon  common 
subjection  to  patriarchal  authority  and  the  Family  considered  (in 
conformity  with  modeni  ideas)  as  united  through  the  mere  fact 
of  a  common  descent.  This  distinction  disappears  in  the  "law 
common  to  all  nations,"  as  also  does  the  difference  between  the 
archaicforms  of  property,  Things  "  Mancipi "  and  Things  "  nee 
Hancipi,"  The  neglect  of  demarcations  and  boundaries  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  the  feature  of  the  Jus  Gentium  which  was 
depicted  in  ^Gquitas.  I  imagine  that  the  word  was  at  first  a 
mere  description  of  that  constant  levelling  or  removal  of 
irregularities  which  went  on  wherever  the  prsetorian  system 
was  applied  to  the  cases  of  foreign  litigants.  Probably  no  colour 
of  ethical  meaning  belonged  at  first  to  the  expression ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  process  which  it  indicated 
was  otherwise  than  extremely  distasteful  to  the  primitive 
Roman  mind.' 

The  ethical  colouring  which  the  conception  ob- 
tained was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, with  Its  sense  of  the  value  of  individual  men 
and  their  equality  before  God  and  so  before  the 
law.  It  thus  came  to  represent  the  basis  upon 
which  positive  law  at  least  pretended  to  stand.  It 
was  at  first  the  mere  correction  of  anomalies  in 
the  application  of  the  law,  but  the  rise  of  the 
idea  that  all  laws  had  a  basis  higher  than  mere 
legislative  enactment,  and  did  not  rest  on  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  lawgiver  or  a  capricious  contract, 
gave  it  an  ethical  meaning  superior  to  all  others 
in  authority,  and  made  it  the  ground  on  which 
common  law  had  to  rest  for  its  justification. 

LrrRRATURB.— Aristotle,  Nteomackean  Ethics,  bk.  v.  •  H 
Mame,  Ancient  Law'O,  Lond.  1907,  ch.  iii. ;  T.  E.  Holland 
Jumprudmce,  Oxt.  1880.    See  also  art.  '  Equity,'  in  HBrii. 

James.  H.  Hy.slop. 

EQUIVOCATION  (Logical ).i-Equi vocation  is 
one  of  the  verbal  fallacies,  that  is,  one  of  tliose  in 
which  a  conclusion  is  not  validly  inferred,  because 
of  the  improper  or  ambiguous  use  of  words  in  tlie 
eoxxTse  of  the  argument.  In  particular,  equivoca- 
tion IS  tliat  verbal  fallacy  which  is  due  to  the 

'  For   equivocation    in   the   ethical   aense,    see   OASUisTRy. 


employment  of  the  same  word  in  two  senses.  For 
example, '  The  holder  of  some  shares  in  the  lottery 
is  sure  to  gain  the  prize ;  and,  as  I  am  the  holder 
of  some  shares  in  the  lottery,  I  am  sure  to  gain 
the  prize ' ;  or,  again,  the  old  illustration,  '  Who 
is  most  hungry  eats  most,  who  eats  least  is  most 
hungry,  therefore  who  eats  least  eats  most.'  As 
tliere  are  three  terms  in  the  syllogism,  and  as  each 
of  these  terms  appears  twice,  there  are  three 
possible  places  where  equivocation  may  be  located : 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  middle  term,  or  wlioUy  in 
the  premisses ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  either  tiie 
major  or  the  minor  terra  ;  and  so,  in  part,  in  the 
conclusion.  But  it  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
middle  term.  Since  in  equivocation  we  use  the 
words  denoting  one  of  these  terms  in  two  senses, 
we  really  have  not  one  term  but  two,  and  so 
altogether  four  in  our  syllogism.  Thus  equivoca- 
tion, as  is  true  of  so  many  other  fallacies,  is  but  a 
species  of  the  fallacy  of  four  terms. 

Jevons  gives  three  causes  which  especially  lead 
to  equivocation  :  (1)  the  accidental  confusion  of 
different  words,  e.g.  mean  (the  average)  and  mean 
(the  despicable) ;  (2)  the  giving  of  the  name  of  one 
object  to  another  object  with  which  that  object  is 
associated,  e.g.  church,  house,  court ;  (3)  the  giving 
of  the  name  of  one  object  to  a  second  object  in 
some  respect  similar  to  the  first,  e.g.  sweetness  (of 
music),  light  (of  knowledge).  But  behind  the 
equivocal  use  of  words  there  is  always  of  necessity 
some  ignorance  regarding  the  things  for  which  the 
words  stand ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  to  call  the  fallacy  ec^uivocation  or 
one  of  tlie  material  fallacies,  especially  accident 
iq.v.).  Hence  it  happens  that  the  complete 
exposure  of  an  equivocation  is  often  far  more  than 
merely  a  matter  regarding  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
being  rather  an  analysis  and  discrimination  of  the 
objects  themselves  denoted  by  the  word.  For 
example,  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  such  words 
and  phrases  as  'identity,'  'I,'  'laws  of  Nature,' 
'  the  freedom  of  the  will,'  in  philosophy — not  to 
mention  ambiguous  words  and  phia.ses  which  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  theology, 
ethics,  economics,  and  other  sciences — has  proved 
not  only  a  difficult  task  for  the  student,  but  also 
an  imijortant  step  forward  in  the  development  of 
his  science.     See,  further,  art.  Logic. 

LiTKRATiTRB. — J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  ed.  London,  1884,  pt.  v.  ch. 
vii.  ;  A.  Sidgwick,  Fattaciei,  London,  18S3,  N.Y.  1884 ;  W.  S. 
Jevons,  Lessmis  in  Logic  2,  London,  1890,  Lessons  iv.  and  xx. ; 
and  other  text-books  in  Logic.  W.  T.  MARVIN. 

ERASMUS.— See  Humanists. 

ERASTIANISM.— I.  Definition,  derivatioii, 
and  delimitation  of  the  term. — The  opening  of 
Figgis's  brilliant  essay,  '  Era.stus  and  Erastianism ' 
(in  JTIiSt  ii.  [1900]  66ft".),  'Was  Erastus  an 
Erastian?'  suggests,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  views  actually  propounded  by 
Erastus  and  the  principles  of  modern  Erastianism  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
meaning  of  an  elusive  term  in  political  nomen- 
clature ;  while  the  title  of  Bonnard's  invaluable 
monograph,  Thomas  liraste  et  la  discipline  ecclisi- 
astique  (Lausanne,  1894),  fixes  the  attention  upon 
the  limited  area  of  the  controversy  with  which 
Erastus  was  concerned.  Kobert  Lee,  in  his 
historical  Preface  to  The  Theses  of  Erastus  touching 
Excommunication^  (Edinburgh,  1844),  labours  to 
exhibit  the  ignorant  abuse  of  the  terms  '  Erastian ' 
and  '  Erastianism '  by  those  who,  in  the  heat  of 
the  Disruption,  applied  them  to  the  Established 
1  The  translation  published  by  I^ee  is  a  revision  of  the  first 
Eng.  tr.  of  the  Theses,  entitled.  The  NiUlity  of  Church  Censttre* 
(London,  1069),  and  containing  an  account  of  Erastus  taken 
from  Adam  Melchior's  rf«  Vitis  Gennanorum  Medicorum. 
Another  tr.,  A  Treatise  of  Excommunication,  appeared  in  1682 
(London,  printed  for  L.  Curtis)i 
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Church  of  Scotland.  With  this  defence  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  we  may  compare  the  words  of 
R.  I.  Wilherforce,  Sketch  of  the  Hut.  of  Erastian- 
Um  (London,  1851) : 

*lt  wiU  be  fouxid  that  Presbyterianism,  to  whatever  other 
evils  it  has  been  open,  is  at  least  a  deadly  enemy  of  Erastianisin. 
Beza  was  the  first  to  write  against  Krastus,  and  no  ecclesiastical 
body  ifl  more  hostile  at  present  to  the  encroachment  of  the  civil 
power  than  the  Scottish  Kirk  *  (ch.  i.). 

We  may  quote  also  the  following  passage  from 
Figgis : 

'  The  real  object  of  Eraatus  was  to  give  clear  expression  to  the 
denial  of  any  nght  to  coercive  authority  lu  the  religious  society 
apart  from  the  State.l  He  decided,  in  fact,  to  prevent  the 
Evangelical  churches  becoming  what  one  of  tliem  claimed  to  be 
in  Scotland  and  actually  became  in  Geneva,  a  iocietas  perfecta, 
with  all  its  means  of  jurisdiction  complete  and  independent ' 
(Camb.  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  [1902]  743;  cf.  also  Lee,  Fret.  p.  xxix, 
and  W.  Cunningham,  Disctisswns  on  Church  Principles,  Popish, 
Erattian,  and  Presbyterian,  Edinburgh,  1863,  pp.  164,  207). 

Figgis's  reference  to  'the  simpler  definition  of 
Erastianisni  as  the  theory  that  religion  is  the 
creature  of  the  State '  (JThSt  ii.  83)  is  hardly  the 
account  of  the  matter  which  modern  religious 
Erastians  like  Fremantle  and  Gwatkin  would 
admit,  though  it  expresses  the  tendency  of  mere 
political  Erastianism  which  Hobbes  propounded  in 
the  great  forty-second  chapter  of  the  Leviathan, 
'  Of  Power  Ecclesiastical.' '  As  Machiavellianism  ' 
subordinates  morality  to  political  exigencies,  so 
Erastianism,  pushed  to  extremes,  subordinates 
religion. 

An  attempt  at  even  the  most  cursory  review  of 
the  operation  of  Erastianism  is  rendered  difficult, 
not  only  by  the  persistence  and  variety  of  political 
intervention  in  ecclesiastical  afl'airs  since  Christi- 
anity was  '  licensed '  by  Constantine,  but  still  more 
by  trie  notorious  fluidity  of  the  term,  and  by  the 
contradictory  judgments  of  historians  and  political 
philosophers  as  to  the  determining  factors  of  the 
ecclesiastical  policies  of  the  princes  and  statesmen 
— even  of  churchmen — whose  acts  are  called  in 

Snestion.  In  the  criticism  of  theorists,  too,  as  we 
ave  seen  in  the  case  of  Erastus,  the  application 
and  justification  of  the  epithet  are  often  matters 
of  debate.  How  far  a  monarch,  for  instance,  was 
actuated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  propagate  Christi- 
anity and  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  dominion  ; 
how  far  he  merely  subordinated  the  organization, 
the  influence,  ancf  the  sanctions  of  the  Church  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  personal  power  or  the 
prosperity  of  the  State — these  are  problems  which 
not  only  must  frequently  remain  insoluble  puzzles 
of  regal  psychology  and  casuistry,  but  will  always 
be  diflerently  treated  according  to  difl'erent  con- 
ceptions of  the  mutual  relations  of  Church  and 
State. 

The  divergent  verdicts  recorded  on  the  careers 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  Clovis,  and  Charles  the 
Great  furnish  conspicuous  instances  of  tlie  difficulty 
of  estimating  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
Erastianism  that  has  actuated  the  great  makers  of 
Church  history.  It  is  necessary,  too,  to  distinguish 
between  the  home  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
monarchs  like  William  I.,  Henry  ii.,  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England;  for  statesmanship  that  was 
Erastian  in  its  treatment  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  not  necessarily  Erastian  in  its  attitude  towards 

'  '  "Erastianism,"  as  a  by-word,  is  used  to  denote  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  ecclesiastical  causes  ;  but 
the  problem  of  the  relations  between  church  and  state  is  one  on 
which  Erastus  nowhere  enters.  What  is  linown  as  "  Kraslian- 
i»m"  would  be  better  connected  with  the  name  of  Urotius' 
(art.  '  Erastus,"  in  EBr^i). 

'  '  Many  of  us— most  of  us,  in  fact^-are  Erastians  with  certain 
limitations  ;  Hobbes  was  an  Erastian  without  limitations '  (W.  O. 
PogsOD  Smith,  in  Essay  prefixed  to  Uobbes'a  Leviathan  reprinted 
from  the  Rdilimi  of  1661,  Oxford,  1909,  p.  xxx). 

»  How  Hachiavelli  was  '  caught  up  in  the  growing  controversy 
between  Church  and  State,  and  identified  with  the  party  who 
maintained  that  the  iiolitical  authority  must  outweii^h  the 
religious,'  is  discussed  by  Burd,  11  Principe,  Oxford,  1891, 
p.  67 1 


the  claims  of  Rome.  The  anti-Papal  Statutes  of 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  ill.  were  but  patriotic  and 
enlightened  efforts  to  check  the  disintegration  of 
the  body  politic  that  was  increasingly  threatened 
by  the  alienation  of  jurisdictions  and  temporalities, 
by  the  extension  of  judicial  and  fiscal  immunities, 
and  by  the  still  further  weakening  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  State  through  the  legative  system  and 
the  intrusion  of  foreigners  into  even  the  nietro- 

Eolitan  sees.  The  problem  of  the  Erastianism  of 
ishops  need  not  detain  us.  As  regards  some  of  the 
most  famous  of  these,  the  question  of  the  master 
they  elected  to  serve  has  received  different  answers. 
Thomas  Becket  changed  sides  on  his  translation 
from  a  civil  to  an  ecclesiastic  office  ;  whereas  Lan- 
franc,  in  his  support  of  the  Conqueror,  furnishes 
an  example,  not  so  much  of  Erastianism,  as  of  the 
defence  of  the  autonomy  of  a  national  see.  The 
famous  epigram  of  James  I.,  '  No  bishop,  no  king,' 
not  only  enunciates  the  principle  that  in  the  first 
half  of  the  17th  cent,  the  permanence  of  episcopacy 
was  the  condition  of  the  stability  of  the  monarchy, 
but  furnishes  the  diagnosis  to  the  embitterment  of 
the  struggle  between  the  religious  parties  of  the 
following  reign.  Prima  facie,  the  subserviency  of 
Laud  to  Cliarles  I.  appears  as  treason  to  the 
Church,  when  contrasted  with  the  independence 
exhibited  by  Peckham  towards  Edward  I.  But, 
so  far  as  Episcopalians  accept  the  implication  of 
Erastianism  for  Laud's  contemporaries  or  suc- 
cessors, the  charge  is  admitted  only  through  a 
certain  inversion  of  the  term  (cf.  Patterson,  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  London,  1909,  p.  334  f.). 

We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
clerical  Erastianism  co-exists  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  spiritual  and  even  the  political  claims 
of  the  Church,  such  Erastianism  can  only  regard 
the  State  as  being  itself  ultimately  the  minister, 
not  the  master,  of  the  Church ;  the  tributary,  not 
the  patron.  State  oversight  and  support  of  the 
Church  are,  according  to  this  view,  not  only  ad- 
vantageous to  the  prestige,  the  welfare,  and  the 
morality  of  the  State ;  they  conduce  to  the  effici- 
ency and  prosperity  of  the  Church,  which  would 
be  imperilled  by  disestablishment  or  any  form  of 
self-supporting  autonomy.  Nor  has  the  operation 
of  Erastianism  proved  invariably  injurious,  how- 
ever problematic  we  may  regard  the  advantage  of 
the  State's  tutelage  of  the  Church.  Often  has  the 
secular  power  limited  hierarchical  tyranny,  to  the 
advantage  of  true  religion  as  well  as  in  its  own 
interests.  Even  the  decadent  Byzantine  Empire 
furnishes,  in  the  persons  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  and 
his  hyper-iconoclastic  son,  Constantine  v.,  instances 
of  monarchs  whose  efforts  to  extirpate  supersti- 
tions— especially  the  worship  of  images — which 
the  Church  successfully  maintained  against  all 
Imperial  measures  range  them  among  the  cham- 
pions of  progress  and  enlightenment.  Bury  has 
shown  that  ConstaBtine  V.  was  animated  by  true 
statesmanship  in  his  aversion  to  the  depopulating 
practice  of  monachism,  and  much  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical policy  of  the  later  Byzantine  Emperors  was, 
like  that  of  Constantine  I.  at  Nicsea,  dictated  by  an 
honest  desire  to  heal  the  schisms  made  in  the 
State  itself  by  the  virulence  of  Christological  con- 
troversy. Finally,  we  have  to  observe  that,  once 
the  Edict  of  Milan  (313)  had  reversed  the  injunction, 
'  Non  licet  esse  vos,'  Constantine  the  Great  had  no 
option  but  to  become  episcopus  episcoporum  (tliough 
he  claimed  to  act  as  such  only  in  the  externals  of 
religion),  for  the  care  of  the  State  religion  was  as 
much  a  duty  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Emperor.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  Constantine  was  politic 
enough  to  see  the  advantage  of  availing  him.self  of 
such  an  auxiliary  to  government  as  Christianity 
presented — an  aiu  which  heathenism  in  its  totality 
was  unable  to  render — he  could  no  longer  allow 
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the  creatcst  of  all  sodaliein  to  operate  throughout 
the  Empire  imlcpendcntly  of  his  8Ui)erintendence. 

3.  Lite  and  work  of  Erastus. — 

Thoniu  Luker  wu  bom  at  Baden,  in  Switzerland,  on  7tb 
September  16'24.  On  his  matriculation  at  the  University  oJ 
Bosei  in  1612  he  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  the  Greek  equivolent  (Erastus)  of  his  family  nome.  In 
1644  he  quitted  Basel  and  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  rich  |>atron  enabled  him  to  spend  nine  years— three 
at  Bologna  and  six  at  Padua.  First  he  studied  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  meilicinc,  graduating  as  doctor  in  the  latter.  In 
]fi.')7,  while  he  held  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  court  of 
the  Count  of  Henneberg,  m  South  Germany,  he  received  almost 
simultaneous  invitations  from  two  German  princes.  Declining 
the  offer  of  the  Dulie  of  Saxony,  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  medicine  which  Otto  Henry,  the  Elector  Palatine,  oflfered  to 
him  at  tlie  University  of  Heidelberg.  He  was  attached  to  the 
new  faculty  of  medicine,  in  the  capacity  of  professor  of  thera- 
peutics, on  3rd  May  1658.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  Rectorship  for  the  following  year, 
having  already,  as  Bonnard  suggests,  received  at  Heidelberg  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  He  immediately  exhibited 
great  ability  and  enei^  in  the  development,  not  only  of  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  of  culture  and  science  generally,  while 
his  election  to  the  Church  Council  of  the  Palatinate  drew  him 
forthwith  into  the  vortex  of  those  Confessional  conflicts  in  which 
Heidelberg,  *a  refuge  for  theolo^cal  eccentrics  of  all  nations' 
(Figgis,  p.  69),  enjoyed  an  unenviable  pre-eminence. 

Krostus,  who  remained  throughout  his  life  attached  to  the 
Zwinglian  party,  of  which  he  was  the  leading  layman  at  Heidel- 
berg, incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Lutherans  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1559  by  his  opposition  to  the  intolerant  action  of  Hess- 
husius,  the  Lutheran  dean  of  the  faculty  of  divinity,  in  attempt- 
ing to  refuse  the  doctorate  to  Stephen  Sylvius.  On  12th  Febru- 
ary the  Elector  Otto  Henry  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  in. 
The  former  had  been  a  tolerant  Lutheran,  whereas  Frederick 
was  strongly  anti-Lutheran.  In  the  Colloquies  of  1660  between 
the  Reformed  theologians  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  Saxon 
representatives  of  the  Lutheran  confession,  Erastus,  at  the 
request  of  the  Elector,  defended  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the 
Supper,  gaining  the  approbation  of  the  Calvinist  Olevianus 
(l.'J36-1587),  who  had  been  appointed  director  of  the  College  of 
■  Wisdom  at  Heidelberg.  In  August  the  Reformed  faith  was  in- 
troduced, both  Lutheranism  and  the  residual  Roman  Catholicism 
of  the  Palatinate  being  proscribed  by  edict.  Two  years  later 
Erastus  supported  in  a  synod  the  introduction  of  the  Reformed 
Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  which  Olevianus  and  Ursinus  had 
composed,  and  in  the  same  year  (15G2)  was  printed,  by  the 
Elector's  command,  the  Biichlein  vom  Brotbrechen  ('  Pamphlet 
on  the  Breaking  of  Bread  '),  of  which  Erastus  was  undoubtedly 
the  author.  John  Marbach  of  Strassburg  issued  the  Lutheran 
rejoin<ler,  which  evoked,  in  1565,  the  second  contribution  of 
Erastus  to  the  sacramental  quarrel. 

An  account  of  the  part  taken  by  Erastus  in  the 
theological  disputes  at  Heidelberg  before  the  con- 
troversy that  gave  his  name  a  dubious  renown  is 
not  only  indispensable  for  the  right  appreciation  of 
his  standpoint  on  the  question  of  excommunication 
and  discipline,  but  also  advantageous  for  the  study 
of  what  may  be  called  the  normal  '  Erastian ' 
character  of  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany. 
In  April  1564,  Erastus,  as  one  of  the  Elector's 
theological  lieutenants,  was  prominent  at  the 
Colloquy  with  the  Wiirttemberg  doctors  at  Maul- 
bronn,  and  two  years  later  he  accompanied  Fred- 
erick on  his  mission  to  Amberg.  The  10th  of 
June  1568  was  the  red-letter  day  in  the  discijiline- 
controversy  at  Heidelberg,  when  George  Withers 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  afterwards  Arclideacon  of 
Colchester,  but  at  present  a  refugee  in  consequence 
of  the  Vestiarian  controversy  in  England,  main- 
tained before  the  University  his  theses  in  defence 
of  the  authority  of  the  ministers,  along  with  the 
Presbytery,  to  perform  all  that  related  to  church 
discipline  (including  excommunication)  upon  all 
offenders,  not  excepting  princes.  The  Heidelberg 
Catechisin  (Articles  81-85)  had  already  enunciated 
the  principle  of  the  excommunication  of  inipeni- 
tents  and  hypocrites,  and  had  been  followed  by 
two  successive  ordinances,  of  which  the  first  was 
drawn  up  by  Olevianus,  who,  however,  was 
opposed  to  the  second,  because  it  reserved  to  the 
prince  the  right  of  pronouncing  excommunication 
in  the  strict  sense,  namely,  that  of  exclusion  from 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  the  debate  begun  by 
Withers  that  fanned  the  long-smouldering  flame. 
Erastus  opjwsed  Withers  on  the  second  day,  a 
friend  having  taken  his  place  in  his  absence  on  the 
nnt.    In  the  dispute  thus  inaugurated,  Olevianus, 


on  the  side  of  Withers,  was  supported  by  his 
fellow-Calvinists,  Ursinus,  Zanchiu.s,  Tremellius, 
and  Dathenus.  Chief  among  the  allies  of  Erastus 
were  Neuser,  Sylvanus,  and  Willing,  with  Simon 
GryniBus,  the  brother  of  J.J.  Grynjeus,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  the  wife  of  Erastus.  The 
first  two  were  subsequently  accused  of  heresy  and 
even  of  infidelity.  Sylvanus  was  executed  ;  and, 
though  no  complicity  with  their  errors  can  be 
proved  against  Erastus,  the  odium  in  which  these 
associates  involved  him  accelerated  the  defeat  of 
the  anti-disciplinarian  party,  the  discipline  being 
established  by  an  edict  dated  I3th  July  1570,  and 
the  pleas  of  Erastus  rendered  nugatory. 

Before  the  end  of  August  156S,  Erastus  had  all  but  completed 
a  cotmnentarium — as  he  called  it  in  his  letter  to  the  Ziirich 
theologian  Buliinger— against  the  proposed  discipline.  His 
arguments  were  thrown  into  the  form  of  one  hundred  Theses 
on  excommunication.  Copies  of  the  work,  which  he  had  no 
intention  of  publishing,  were  circulated  in  manuscript  Soon 
afterwards  the  Theses  were  reduced  to  seventy-five.  From 
Zurich  he  was  supported,  from  Geneva  assailed.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  half  of  the  following  year  appeared,  also  in  manu- 
script, Beza's  reply,  which,  as  printed  in  1590,  bore  the  title, 
Tractatus  plus  et  moderatus  ae  vera  excammunicalioru  et 
christiano  presbytero.  On  Christmas  Eve  1569,  Erastus  com- 
pleted his  longer  work  in  six  books— five  in  reply  to  Beza,  and 
the  sixth  in  reply  to  Ursinus,  Zanchius,  and  (probably)  Boquin, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Heidelberg.  This  manuscript 
bore  the  title,  fhesium  (qua  de  excommunicaticne  pontic 
/uerant)  Conjirmatio. 

Erastus,  though  again  elected  Rector  for  1572, 
was  two  years  later  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
Heidelberg  consistory,  and  in  1575,  the  year  before 
his  excommunication  was  revoked,  he  was  accused, 
but  unsuccessfully,  of  anti-Trinitarian  tenets.  On 
26th  October  1576,  Frederick  iii.  was  succeeded  by 
Ludwig  VI.  A  violent  Lutheran  reaction  ensued  ; 
Luthers  Catechism  supplanted  that  of  Heidelberg, 
and  the  Reformed  theologians  were  dislodged  from 
Court  and  Church.  On  Slst  July  1579,  the  Elector, 
having  subscribed  the  Formula  of  Concord,  com- 
manded the  University  profes.sors  to  adopt  the  new 
confession  or  to  resign.  Erastus,  like  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  chose  the  latter  alternative,  thus 
proving  that  he  was  no  '  Erastian  in  the  ordinary 
sense.'  In  1580  he  removed  to  Basel,  where  his 
brother-in-law  Grynicus  had  been  profesi>or  of 
theology  since  1575.  At  the  beginning  of  1581  he 
was  admitted  into  tlie  collegium  medicorum  of 
Basel,  and  in  the  summer  began  to  teach  ethics, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  follow- 
ing January.  He  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1583,  two  days  after  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
election  on  the  governing  council  of  the  University. 
Though  inferior  in  spiritual  insight  and  moral 
enthusiasm  to  many  of  the  second  generation  of 
the  Reformation,  his  career  justifies  the  epitaph  in 
St.  Martin's  Church  at  Basel,  'Acutus  Philosophus, 
Elegans  Medicus,  Sincerus  Theologus,  Heidel- 
bergensis  Academiae  Columen,  Basiliensis  Lumen.' 

More  than  five  years  after  the  death  of  Erastus  appeared  a 
volume  containing  :  (1)  the  seventy-five  Theses,  with  a  preface, 
(2)  the  Confirmatio,  and  (3)  thirteen  letters  relating  to  discipline 
and  the  controversy  at  Heidelberg,  addressed  to  Erastus  by 
Bullinger,  Gwalthcr,  and  others.  The  work  bore  the  title : 
'  ExpUcalio  gravissimae  qiiaestionis,  vtmm  excmnmunicatio, 
qiiaUnus  religionem  inUUigentes  et  amplezantes,  a  sacramen- 
torum  1ISU,  prtipler  admissum  facimis  arcet,  mandato  nitatur 
divino,  an  excogitata  sit  ab  hominibus.  Autore  claries,  viro 
Thoma  Krasto  I».  medico.  Opus  nunc  recens  ex  ipsius  antoris 
autographo  erutum  et  in  lucem,  prout  moriens  iusserat,  editom 
.  .  .  Pesclavii.  Apud  Baiocum  Sultaceterum,  Anno  Salutis 
UDLXXXIX.'  '  Pesclavii '  (Poschiavo)  was  merely  a  pseudonym 
for  London,  and  the  following  name  the  anagram  for  Jacobus 
Castelvetrus,  who  hod  married  the  widow  of  Erastus. 

The  two  main  questions  in  dispute  between 
Erastus  and  Beza  were  those  of  Excommunication 
and  the  Organization  of  Discipline.  Erastus, 
while  recognizing  the  existence  of  exceptional 
cases  where  excommunication  may  be  lawfully 
exercised,  denies  any  right  of  withholding  the 
Sacrament  from  professors  of  the  Christian  faith 
who,  notwithstanding  a  moral  lapse,  are  never- 
theless desirous  of  participating,  such  desire  being. 
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in  his  opinion,  sufficient  proof  of  their  repentance, 
and  the  Sacrament  being,  like  the  Word,  a  means 
of  grace  intended  to  benefit  all,  whereas  it  is  an 
abuse  of  it  to  make  it  an  occasion  or  instrument  of 
punishment  by  withholding  it.  Nowhere,  he  holds, 
in  the  Law  of  Moses  ■  or  in  Jewish  history  is  ex- 
communication the  penalty  for  moral  offences  as 
distinct  from  ceremonial  disqualification.  Further, 
by  a  minute  exegesis  (according  to  the  hermeneutics 
of  the  time)  of  NT  passages,  Erastus  eliminates 
from  the  latter  also  all  authority  for  excluding 
believers  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  concerning  tlie 
significance  and  efficacy  of  which  sacrament  his 
views  are  consistently  Zwinglian. 

Erastus  emphatically  disclaims  any  desire  to 
weaken  Church  discipline.  '  Nihil  desidero  niagis 
quam  ut  severissima  in  Ecclesia  niorum  disciplina 
servetur '  {Thes.  xvii.).  But  the  question  at  issue 
is.  Who,  in  a  Christian  State,  is  the  depositary  of 
disciplinary  authority  ?  It  is  here  that  we  reach 
the  problem  of  Erastianism  and  of  Erastus'  rela- 
tion thereto.  As  men  are  subject  to  two  govern- 
ments— the  invisible,  whereof  God  is  the  Head, 
and  the  visible,  whereof  the  magistrate  is  the  head 
(and  he,  ex  hypothesi,  a  Christian) — a  State  con- 
taining two  or  more  distinct  visible  authorities  is 
an  anomaly,  as  much  a  monstrosity  as  a  two-headed 
body  :' 

'  God  having  entrusted  to  the  Christian  ma^'strate  the  sum- 
total  of  the  visible  government,  the  Church  has  by  no  means  the 
right  to  exercise  (in  a  Christian  country)  a  power  of  repression 
distinct  and  independent  of  that  of  the  State '  (Bonnard,  134). 
Erastus  holds  that  such  is  the  teaching  of  the  OT 
and  the  NT.  To  claim  visible  power  for  the 
Church  is  tantamount  to  robbing  Cassar  of  what 
belongs  to  CiEsar,  and  the  heiglit  of  usurpation  is 
to  summon  princes  to  the  Church's  tribunal  and  to 
excommunicate  them.  The  Christian  magistrate, 
though  he  may  be  admonished  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  m&y  profitably  choose  pious  lay- 
men to  assist  the  ministers  in  superintendingpublic 
morals  on  his  behalf,  is  not  to  be  set  in  antithesis 
to  the  Church  as  the  profane  power  by  the  side  of 
the  sacred.  The  Church  may  warn  and  censure 
offenders,  but  punitive  action  belongs  to  the  magis- 
trate alone. 

Without  inqniring  how  far  the  objection  of 
Erastus  to  the  exercise  of  disciplinary  jurisdiction 
by  the  Churcli  was  conditioned  by  nis  dislike  of 
the  Genevan  tribunal  of  'godly  elders' at  Heidel- 
berg, we  must  endeavour  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  his  views  on  the  specific  question  of  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  exercise  discipline,  especially 
that  of  exclusion  from  the  Sacrament,  and  the 
wider  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal 
power  m  matters  spiritual — a  question  touched  but 
incidentally  by  Erastus,  who  is  more  interested  in 
Scriptural  disquisitions  than  in  the  discussion  of 
principles  in  politics  and  history.  Both  the  extent 
and  the  boundaries  of  his  contention  may  be  defined 
as  follows.  In  a  State  where  all  profess  the  true 
religion,  all  coercive  authority  (from  whicli  ex- 
communication, however,  is  excluded')  resides  in 

1  The  fallacy  involved  in  the' analogy  assumed  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  is  noted  in  the  art.  *  Erastus,' 
in  the  Catholic  EncydopfKdia  (London,  1883). 

3  Contrast  Keble's  observations  on  *  Supposed  Erastianism  in 
some  Parts  of  Hooker  :  real  Amount  of  his  Concessions  in  that 
Way.'inhised.  of  Hooker's  (Torts',  Oxford,  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  Iixx  ; 
also  p.  Ixxxvii  :  '  All  Erastian  reasoning  implies  that  co-ordinate 
authorities  are  incompatible.' 

3  The  views  of  Erastus  on  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  communicate 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  expressed  by  I^ocke,  while  in 
some  measure  like  them  as  regards  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacra- 
ment:  'The  whole  force  of  excommunication  consists  only  in 
this  ,  .  .  the  partici|»ation  of  some  certain  things,  which  the 
society  communicates  to  its  members,  and  unt^>  which  no  man 
has  any  civil  right,  comes  also  to  cease.  There  is  no  civil  injury 
done  unto  the  excommunicated  person  by  the  Church  ministers 
refusing  him  that  brea<l  and  wine,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
I»rd's  Supper,  which  was  not  Ijought  with  his,  but  other  men's 
money '  (Ixwke,  Letter  concerning  Toleration,  London,  1714, 
U.237)i 


the  magistrate  alone,  the  functions  of  the  Church 
being  restricted  to  teaching,  exhortation,  and  the 
due  performance  of  worship.  (Only  where  the 
magistrate  is  not  a  Christian  or  is  unorthodox  may 
the  Church  set  up  her  own  tribunals  ;  but  from 
these,  also,  the  power  of  excommunication  is 
withdrawn.) 

Our  sketch  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Erastus 
presents  him  as  a  Zwinglian  whose  opposition  to 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Supper  underlay  his 
antagonism  to  excommunication,  and  whose  anti- 
pathy to  the  Calvinistic  discipline  was  the  exciting 
cause  of  his  denial,  in  favour  of  the  magistrate,  of 
the  Church's  right  to  any  coercive  action.  Yet  his 
true  relation  to  Erastianism  must  be  sought,  not 
so  much  in  the  propositions  which  the  Explicatio 
and  tlie  Confirmatio  actually  formulate,  as  in  the 
common  orientation,  of  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians 
especially,  towards  the  rival  claims  of  Church  and 
State,  a  theocracy  being  rather  the  Calvinistic 
ideal.  It  was  not  so  much  the  opportune  publica- 
tion of  the  writings  ('alowed  by  Wliitgift's 
imprimatur  in  1589)  as  the  appeals  to  the  authority 
of  Erastus  by  the  Arminians  against  the  Calviniste 
in  Holland  that  gave  Erastianism  the  varying  con- 
notation which,  since  the  politico-ecclesiastical 
debates  of  the  Xtuart  period,  it  has  possessed  in 
Great  Britain.  The  opponents  of  Arminius  and 
his  friends  reproached  them  for  appealing  '  to  the 
superior  magistrate  against  the  ecclesiastical 
authority'  (Figgis,  p.  78,  note).  Both  Grotius 
(who  published  in  1614  his  Erastian  treatise  de 
Imperio  Summarum  Potestatum  circa  Sacra)  and 
Althusius  (whose  view  of  the  holiness  of  the  State 
places  him,  with  Luther,  the  Anglicans,  Zwingli, 
and  Erastus,  against  the  Jesuits  and  the  Presby- 
terians with  their  theory  of  the  Church  as  societas 
psrfecta)  regard  a  Christian  commonwealth  as  a 
State  wherein  the  clergy  form  but  one  class  of 
officers.  Though  it  was  Grotius  who  elaborated 
what  we  call  Erastianism,  he  himself  does  not 
mention  Erastus,  and  holds  other  views  on  excom- 
munication. Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Erastus 
was  the  first  to  assert  in  a  Protestant  country  the 
principle  of  the  subordination  of  tlie  Church  to  the 
State  entitles  him  to  what  ambiguous  fame  attaches 
to  his  memory  in  the  name  '  Erastianism.' 

3.  Erastianism  in  history. — (I.)  From  Constas- 
TINE^  TO  TUB  REFORM ATIOS.— (a)  The  period  of 
the  Ecumenical  Councils. — Concern  with  tlie  all'airs 
of  the  Church  was  for  Constantine  and  his  suc- 
cessors a  political  necessity.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  actual  amount  of  Imperial  inter- 
ference exercised,  and  to  forget  the  extent  to  which 
the  motives  of  the  State  were  in  the  interests  of 
peace. 

Though  it  was  the  great  African  sectary,  Donatus,  who  asked 
the  famous  question,  'Quid  Imperatori  cum  Ecclesia?'  the 
Donatists  set  the  precedent  of  an  ap)>eal  to  the  State  by  one 
section  of  the  Christian  Church  against  another,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  reference  of  the  controversy  to  the  Council  of  Aries 
(314  or  316).  The  Donatist  schism  was  destined,  despite 
Imperial  generosity  and  coercion,  commissions  and  conferences, 
to  rend  Africa  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  after  the 
death  of  Augustine.  The  Nicene  Council,  convened  by  Con- 
stantine for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  strife  that  already 
threatened  the  peace  of  Egypt,  proved  to  be  rather  the  begin- 
nmg  of  a  worldwide  controversy  that  continued  to  harass 
Church  and  State  until  Theoflosius  gave  Arianisui  its  death- 
blow. '  Arianism  was  put  down  as  it  had  been  put  up,  by  the 
civil  power '  (Gwatkin,  '  Arianism,'  in  Camb.  Med.  Hist.  i.  [1911] 
141).  The  so-called  Second  Ecumenical  Council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  381— to  which  only  tiistern  bishops  had  been 
summoned— was  convened  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  coping 
with  religious  disorders  in  the  capital  itself.  Not  the  least  justifi- 
cation for  the  use  of  the  term  '  liyzantinisin  '  (the  usual  synonym 
for  '  Erastianism'  on  the  Continent  I)  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 

1  For  the  equivalence  of  the  terms  '  Erastianism  '  and  '  liyzan- 
tmism'  (the  latter  being  regarded  as  prefirable),  see  Figgis, 
p.  101,  and  Hobbouse,  TAe  Church  and  the  World  in  Idea  and 
m  History,  London,  1910,  p.  .■!02  f!.  "This  doctrine  |of  the 
jupenonty  of  the  civil  power  to  the  ecclesiastical  |  is  often  called 
by  Continenul  writers  Byzantinism,  a  name  suggested  by  the 
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■Inos  OonatanUne  tniMterred  hia  cauitAl  from  Nicotnedeia 
the  Bo«(>oruii  to  H^'zantium,  which  henceforth  bore  his 
mune,  Conatantinople  became  not  only  the  stormcentro  of  the 
strife  of  creeds,  but  also,  for  the  most  part,  the  venue  of  the  Em- 
peror's negotiations  with  the  Church  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

In  the  entourage  of  the  Arian  prelate  Eusebius 
of  Nicoiiiedeia,  with  their  allies  (including  Eusebius 
the  historian,  bishop  of  Csesarea),  we  have  the 
first  instance  of  what  may  be  called  an  Erastian 
party,  their  aim  being  to  support  the  form  of 
Christian  faith  guaranteed  to  give  them  most 
influence  at  Court,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
strengthen  the  Imperial  supremacy  over  the 
Church.  Foakes-Jackson  has  suggested  that  the 
support  of  Arianism  by  Constantius,  to  whom  the 
problem  of  Church  and  State  presented  great  diffi- 
culties, was  an  endeavour  to  secure  peace  by  the 
Emperor's  endorsement  of  what  appeared  to  be 
the  creed  of  the  majority.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  Athanasius,  as  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was 
regarded  as  wielding  an  authority  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  Perhaps 
even  the  pagan  reaction  under  Julian  (361-3)  was 
to  some  extent  motived  by  a  desire  to  substitute 
for  Christianity,  which  Julian  had  forsworn,  a 
non-contentious  system  of  belief  founded  upon  a 
popularized  Neo-Platonism.  The  orthodox  Valen- 
tinian  (364-375),  unlike  his  brother  the  Arian 
Valens  (364-378),  endeavoured  to  maintain  as  much 
neutrality  as  possible,  neither  protecting  the  per- 
secuted orthodox  of  the  East  nor  permitting  Hil- 
ary to  remain  in  Milan  to  challenge  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Arian  bishop,  Auxentius.  Like  Hosius  of 
Corduba,  whose  influence  with  Constantino  at 
Nicaea  was  probably  the  principal  factor  in  secur- 
ing the  Emperor's  insistence  upon  the  homoousian 
Creed,  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395)  was  an 
orthodox  Spaniard,  the  sincerity  of  whose  religi- 
ous zeal  is  proved  less  by  his  anti-pagan  and  anti- 
heretical  legislation  than  by  his  acceptance,  as 
penance  for  his  responsibility  for  the  massacre  at 
Thessalonica  (391),  of  a  temporary  excommunica- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Ambrose.  '  His  proclamation 
de  Fide  Catholica  is  one  of  the  most  important 
legal  documents  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  declares  the  Imperial  will  that  all 
nations  and  peoples  in  the  Empire  shall  follow  the 
religion  which  the  Apostle  Peter  introduced  into 
Rome,  and  "  which  the  Pontiff  Damasus  and  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  now  profess." ' '  Gratian 
(374-383)  had  already  broken  the  last  official  link 
of  the  Empire  with  paganism  by  abdicating  the 
title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  Theodosius  had 
supported  his  youthful  colleague  (an  apt  disciple 
of  Ambrose)  in  refusing  to  replace  the  altar  of 
Victory  in  the  Senate.  Honorius  (395-423)  and 
Arcadins  (395-408),  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  who 
succeeded  to  the  rule  of  the  West  and  the  East 
respectively,  differed,  like  the  brothers  Valentinian 
and  Valens,  in  the  extent  of  their  intervention  with 
the  Church — the  Western  Emperor,  according  to 
the  rule  that  prevailed,  henceforth  being  the  less 
pragmatical.  Nevertheless  Honorius,  besides  con- 
vening the  conferences  with  the  Donatists  (411), 
whose  recalcitrancy  he  vainly  sought  to  repress, 
by  an  edict  of  418  banished  Pelagius  and  his 
principal  followers,  notwithstanding  their  recent 
acquittal  by  Zosimus,  the  vacillating  Pope  who 
forthwith  marked  his  recantation  by  calling  upon 
the  Italian  bishops  to  subscribe  his  anti-Pelagian 
Epistola  Tracturui  (417).  But  more  importance, 
for  our  inquiry,  attaches  to  the  reprimand  ad- 
dressed by  Honorius  to  Arcadius  after  the  con- 
demnation of  Chrysostom,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
anwarrantable  control  exerciswl  by  the  Emperors  of  tlie  East 
over  the  I'atriarrhs  of  Constatitinople  and  the  Greek  Church 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  while  in  this  country  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Erastianism '  (Cunningham,  p.  IGi  ;  see 
also  p.  207). 
1  Uobhousc,  lOS. 


nople,  at  the  Synod  of  the  Oak,  near  Chalcedon 
(404).  Chrysostom's  deposition  and  tragic  exile 
were  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the  displeasure  of 
Arcadius,  fomented  though  it  was  by  the  patri- 
arch of  the  jealous  see  of  Alexandria,  as  of  the 
oH'ence  which  his  fearless  denunciation  of  frivolities 
and  delinquencies  had  given  to  the  '  monstrous 
regiment  of  women '  (as  John  Knox  called  the 
government  of  Mary  Stuart),  now  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  person  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  be- 
coming a  force  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  im- 
portance of  the  letter  of  Honorius  lies,  as  Bury 
has  pointed  out,  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  a 
declaration  by  an  Emperor  of  the  principle  which 
Hosius  and  Hilary,  in  their  opposition  to  Con- 
stantius, had  lirst  a.sserted,  namely,  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  Divine  things  wsis  the  concern  of 
churchmen,  while  it  was  the  due  observance  (o6- 
sequiuin)  of  religion  that  concerned  the  Emperors.' 
Here  is  anticipated  the  later  distinction  between 
ius  in  sacris  and  ius  circa  sacra. 

Not  without  reason  did  Nestorins,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who,  soon  after  his  transference 
from  Antioch  to  the  capital,  inaugurated  the 
bitter  controversies  of  the  succeeding  centuries, 

five  to  his  autobiography  the  title  '  Tragedy.' 
'he  vehement  wrangles  atout  the  Two  Natures  in 
Christ  occasioned  in  the  first  place  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (431),  at  which  Nestorius  was  condemned. 
Seventeen  years  later  Eutyches  propounded  the 
opposite  heresy,  asserting  but  One  Nature  of 
Christ  after  the  Incarnation  ;  and  this  first  form  of 
Monophysitism  triumphed  in  the  tumult  of  the 
'  Robber  Synod,'  as  Pope  Leo  (Ep.  xcv.  2)  desig- 
nated the  Council  summoned  by  Theodosius  II. 
to  Ephesus  in  449.  The  change  of  attitude  in 
Theodosius,  who  was  at  first  inclined  to  favour  the 
Dyoprosopic  teaching  of  Nestorius,  was  probably 
due  to  the  influence  which,  before  the  Council  of 
431,  Cyril  had  succeeded  in  exercising  upon  the 
Imperial  ladies.  But  the  death  of  Theodosius  in 
450  brought  about  a  speedy  reversal  of  his  policy. 
The  Empress  Pulcheria  and  her  consort  Marcian, 
supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  Two  Natures,  decided 
to  summon  another  Ecumenical  Council,  and  that, 
too,  against  the  wishes  of  Leo,  who  preferred  that 
the  question  at  issue  should  be  determined  by  the 
authority  of  his  Tome,  rather  than  by  the  decision 
of  a  Council  dominated  by  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press. Thus  Monophysitism,  in  its  Eutychian 
form  countenanced  by  Theodosius  II.,  was  repudi- 
ated by  Pulcheria  and  Marcian,  the  Definition  of 
Chalcedon  inclining  more  to  the  teaching  of 
Nestorius  than  to  that  of  his  successful  perse- 
cutor, Cyril.  Yet  the  pressure  which  Marcian  at 
Chalcedon  (like  Constantine  at  Nicsea)  put  upon 
the  majority  of  the  Eastern  bishops  only  em- 
bittered the  reaction,  for  the  Nearer  East  remained 
Monophysite.  In  482,  the  Emperor  Zeno  issued 
the  Henoticon,  which,  though  probably  comjrased 
by  the  Patriarch  Acacius,  was  resented  by  a  num- 
ber of  bishops  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was 
issued  on  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  alone. 
'  Zeno  tried  the  autocratic  short  cut  out  of  contro- 
versy by  the  prohibition  of  technical  terms.'' 
Nestorius  and  Eutyches  were  both  anathematized 
and  the  anathemas  of  Cyril  against  Nestorius  ap- 
proved, the  doctrine  of  Chalcedon  being  implicitly 
condemned  and  the  symbols  confirmed  at  Ephesus 
(431)  asserted  to  be  adequate.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Henoticon  proved  but  an  abortive  Eirenicon, 
and  the  next  Pope,  Simplicius,  excommunicated 
the  Emperor.  Seventy  years  after  the  issue  of 
Zeno's  Henoticon  to  the  bishops  of  Egypt,  the  Fifth 

>  Bury,  Bxst.  of  the  hiter  Roman  Empire,  London,  1889, 
i.  106. 

"  Alice  Oardner,  '  Religious  Disunion  in  the  Fifth  Century,'  io 
Com*.  Med.  Uiatmrv,  i.  [1911]  616. 
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Ecumenical  Council  (Constantinople,  553)  was  held 
at  the  bidding  of  Justinian,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  form  which  the  Monophysite  controversy  had 
now  taken  through  the  Emperor's  action  in  con- 
demning, in  uie  edict  known  as  the  '  Three 
Articles  '  or  '  Three  Chapters  '  (Tria  Capitula), 
to  wit,  the  works  of  the  three  leading  theologians 
of  the  Antiocliene  School,  Nestorius,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa.  Pope  Vigilius,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  practically  a  prisoner  in 
the  East  and  had  refused  to  sign  the  '  Three 
Articles,'  recanted  after  his  condemnation  at  the 
Council,  thus  finally  subordinating  to  the  Im- 
perial will  the  theological  opinion  of  the  West. 
The  basis — the  agenda  —  of  the  Fifth  General 
Council 

*  was  an  edict  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor ;  it  adopted  theological 
tenets  formulated  by  the  Emperor.  This  is  the  most  character- 
istic manifestation  of  Justinian's  Caesaro-papism '  (Bury,  ii.  5). 

So  far  did  Justinian  push  his  ecclesiastical  ab- 
solutism that  just  before  his  death  he  deposed  the 
Patriarch  of  the  capital  for  rejecting  the  edict  in 
which  the  Emperor,  who  had  lapsed  into  the 
heresy  that  Christ's  earthly  body  was  incorrupt- 
ible, commanded  the  assent  of  all  patriarchs  and 
bishops  to  the  Aphthartodocetic  doctrine. 

For  the  disafi'ected  Monophysites  of  the  East, 
Justinian  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  the  assertion 
of  One  Nature,  and  Sergius  sought  to  win  them 
over  by  the  admission  that  the  Two  Natures  oper- 
ated by  means  of  one  theandric  energy.  Exactly 
a  hundred  years  from  the  time  when  Pope  Vigilius 
was  the  prisoner  of  Justinian,  Pope  Martin  was 
brought  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  was  banished 
to  the  Crimea  by  the  Emperor  Constans  II.,  who, 
in  accordance  with  his  conservatively  lloman  atti- 
tude towards  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  had  pro- 
hibited, in  his  Eclhesis  (638)  and  his  Typos  (648), 
the  employment  of  such  technical  theological  terms 
as  engencfered  strife.  Martin  paid  with  his  life 
the  penalty  of  condemning  both  Monothelitism 
and  the  Emperor's  two  edicts.  Constantine  IV., 
on  the  other  hand,  displayed  a  genuine  imparti- 
ality in  leaving  to  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of 
680  nntrammelTed  power  to  decide  the  issue.  How- 
ever great  was  the  doctrinal  importance  of  their 
condemnation  of  Monothelitism,  greater  historical 
interest  attaches  to  their  anathema  of  Pope  Ilon- 
orius,  who  was  adjudged  to  have  supported  the 
Monothelite  heresy  in  635. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  Erastian  policy 
of  the  Eastern  Emperors  (whose  Csesaro-papism 
became  the  inheritance  of  the  Czars  of  Kussia) 
after  the  Seventh  Ecumenical  Synod,  held  at 
Niceea  in  787.  Leo  the  Isaurian  (718-741),  who 
attempted  to  suppress  the  superstition  of  image- 
worship,  was  confronted  both  by  a  revolt  under 
Cosmas,  and  with  the  ban  of  Pope  Gregory  ll. 
But  his  most  illustrious  opponent  was  John  of 
Damascus,  who,  himself  the  subject  of  the  Khallf, 
maintained  in  three  apologies  that  Emperors  had 
no  prerogative  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  the  Church.' 
Constantine  Copronymus,  the  son  of  Leo,  con- 
tinued his  father's  policy  with  an  iron  hand.  He 
was,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  hater  of 
monks  as  well  as  of  images,  and  anticipated 
the  policy  of  those  later  Emperors  in  the  West 
who  sought  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Pope. 
Constantine  strove,  not  to  enforce  doctrines,  but 
to  almlish  tliose  customs  or  institutions  of  the 
Church  which  he  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the 
State.  Twelve  years  after  his  death  the  Second 
Ecumenical  Council — supported  by  the  astute  and 
cruel  Irene,  the  widow  of  his  successor — estab- 
lished the  worsliip  of  images  ;  and  in  842,  Theodora 
— the  disloyal  widow  of  another  iconoclastic  Em- 
peror, Michael  ISalbus — celebrated  the  Feast  of 
•  Harnack,  Dogmcmjesch.,  Eng.  tr.  iv.  [1S98J  323,  328. 


Orthodoxy  on  the  restoration  of  the  worship  which 
her  husband  had  temporarily  checked. 

For  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church,  because  of  her 
cultus,  her  Monophysitism,  and  her  dependence 
upon  the  Emperor,  'it  was  easy  to  be,'  as  Oman 
says,  '  as  no  other  Church  has  ever  been,  the  State 
Church,  and  at  the  same  time  non-political'  (I'he 
Church  and  the  Divine  Order,  London,  1911,  p.  134) 
— words  that  recall  the  statement  of  Freeman  (His- 
torical Essays,  Third  Series,  London,  1892,  p.  265) : 

'(To  the  Eastern  Boman  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Eastern  Church 
made  up  for  the  lack  of  nationality  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
sway  of  Christ  and  Cffisar  went  together.  In  the  true  Byzantine 
mind  the  two  ideas  could  hardly  be  conceived  asunder.' 

(b)  The  struggle  of  the  Empire  and  the  European 
kingdoms  with  the  Papacy. — The  iconoclastic  con- 
troversy forms  a  significant  transition,  from  the 
history  of  the  developing  Byzantinism  that  domi- 
nated the  religious  life  of  the  later  Roman  Empire 
in  the  East,  to  the  history  of  the  titanic  conflict  of 
the  Komano-German  Empire  with  the  Papacy.  As 
King  of  the  Franks,  Charles  the  Great  had  already 
vindicated  his  headship  over  the  FrankLsh  Church, 
nor  had  he  hesitated  to  reject  the  decisions  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council  of  787.  He  presided  at  all  the 
Prankish  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  even  in  the 
Papal  domain  exercised  all  the  rights  of  the  lord  of 
the  land.  The  fact  that  there  was  at  the  moment 
no  Emperor  in  the  East  may,  apart  from  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  Charles's  personal  support,  have 
been  a  factor  in  determining  the  action  of  Pope 
Leo  III.  (795-816)  in  crowning  him  Emperor  on 
Christmas  Day,  800.  On  the  death  of  Charles 
(814),  we  pass  from  the  rarely  challenged  supremacy 
of  the  Emperor  over  the  Church  to  the  Church  s 
assertion  of  her  right  to  temporal  supremacy  as  well 
as  to  absolute  spiritual  authority  over  Emperors 
and  princes.  The  interests  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
separate  countries,  too,  both  within  and  without 
the  Empire,  were  all  alike  imperilled  by  the  grow- 
ing claims  of  the  Papacy,  from  Nicholas  I.  (858- 
867)  to  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216) ;  but  the  question 
of  Erastianism  itself,  in  any  given  circumstance  of 
domestic  policy,  is  complicated  by  the  phenomena 
of  feudalism  and  the  rise  of  national  Churches. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  hand  with  which  mon- 
archs like  William  the  Conqueror  dealt  with  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  a  very  real  limitation  of  regality 
was  involved  in  a  recognition,  however  grudging, 
of  the  Papal  supremacy.'  An  obvious  eft'ect  of  the 
success  of  the  Papal  pretensions  was  the  curtail- 
ment of  Erastian  statecraft  throughout  the  West. 
The  brunt  of  the  struggle  fell  upon  the  German 
Emperors,  because  of  the  unique  relation  which 
they  bore  to  the  Popes,  who  were  regarded,  by 
princes  outside  the  Empire,  as  foreign  potentates 
exercising  in  the  separate  realms  a  jurisdiction 
more  or  less  resented.  To  the  Emperors  the  Popes 
were  colleagues,  for  neither  the  rivals  themselves 
nor  the  theorists  who  severally  supported  them 
envisaged  the  struggle  as  a  contest  waged  by  two 
different  societies.  But,  though  it  would  be  a 
misreading  of  history  to  speak  of  the  conflict  as 
between  Church  and  State — having  regard  to  the 
prevalent  theocratic  conception  of  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire  as  one  society  with  two  functions,  sacer- 
dotium  and  iniperium,  discharged  by  different 
officers — the  crux  of  the  struggle  was,  neverthe- 
less, the  recurrent  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  or  of  the  temporal  power  in  the 
State.     The    representative    anti-Papal    theories,'^ 

1  Freeman  holds  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Romanizing 
influence  of  Kdward  the  ConfeHsor  and  William,  the  Church  of 
England  would  have  become  as  subordinate  to  the  State  as  was 
the  Eastern  Church  {The  Xonruin  C'tmqtieat,  v.  [Oxford,  1876J 
49^f.). 

'■^  The  magnitude  of  the  medisval  literature  relating  to  the 
controversy  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Gierke  enumer- 
ates no  less  than  100  Publicists,  Legists,  and  Canonists  from  the 
11th  to  the  16th  cent.  (Oierke-Maitland,  Political  Theoriet  ojtht 
Middle  Age,  Cambridge,  1900,  pp.  Ixiii-lxxvi). 
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wkicli  we  shall  brieHy  surninarize,  demonstrate  the 
strength  of  the  dialectical  defence  of  the  right  of 
princes,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  allied  with 
them.  Time  after  time  did  the  temporal  power  at 
bay  display  its  de  facto  if  not  its  de  Jure  sjiperi- 
ority,  as  is  instanced  by  the  death  in  exile  of 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand,  1073-1085),  who  abased 
Henry  IV.  at  Canossa  (1077),  and  of  Alexander  ill. 
(1159-1181),  who  humbled  Frederick  I.  (Barbar- 
ossa)  at  Venice  (1177).  So,  too,  the  French  kings 
avenged,  by  the  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Popes 
at  Avignon,  the  blow  to  regal  prestige  that  was 
involved  in  the  fall  of  Frederick  II.,  the  last  of  the 
Hohenstaufens  (1212-1250).  From  the  earlier  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  herself,  that  the  Stale  was 
co-ordinate  with  her,  and  from  the  original  idea  of 
a  pre-existent  harmony  between  the  two  powers, 
both  policy  and  speculation  drifted  to  tlie  more 
and  more  emphatic  assertion  of  their  distinctness 
and  even  opposition.  It  will  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose  to  review  the  anti-Papal  theories  of  two 
great  Italians  and  two  great  Englishmen — Bante 
(1265-1321)  and  Marsilius  of  Padua  (died  after 
1342) ;  William  of  Occam  (died  in  1347)  and  John 
Wyclif  (1324-1387). 

(a)  The  de  Monarchia  of  Dante  is  not  only  *  the  most  purely 
ideal  of  political  works  ever  written '  (Edmund  O.  Gardner, 
Dante,  London,  1900,  p.  66),  but  is  at  once  the  epilogue  or  epitaph 
of  the  Emi>ire  as  the  earthly  Kingdom  of  God,  and  '  a  prophecy  of 
the  modern  State,  and  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Uight  of 
kin^s,  which  formed  for  lon^  ita  theoretical  justification  against 
clerical  pretensions'  (Figgis,  From  Gerson  to  Grotius,  Cam- 
bridge, 1907,  p.  28).  The  first  book  shows  that  the  temporal 
monarchy — whereof  the  Empire  is  the  unique  embodiment — is 
necessary  for  the  weU-i)eing  of  the  world  ;  the  second,  that  the 
Roman  people,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  whose  Emperors  Christ 
deigned  to  be  born  and  to  suffer,  succeeded  by  Divine  Will  to 
the  empire  of  the  world  ;  the  third,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Monarch  or  Emperor  depends  immediately  {sine  ulio 
medio)  upon  God.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  and  the  Emperor  are 
man's  two  necessary  guides  of  life,  corresponding  to  the  two 
ends  of  life — eternal  life  and  temporal  felicity.  It  was  the  con- 
flict between  John  xxii.  (1316-1334)  and  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  (1814- 
1347),  who  attempted  to  depose  each  other,  that  made  the  dr. 
Monarchia,  hitherto  almost  unknown,  an  armoury  of  Imperialist 
arguments,  the  supporters  of  Ludwig  including  William  of  Occam, 
whom  Pope  Clement  regarded  as  having  inspired  Marsilius  of 
Padua. 

(6)  Marsilius  of  Padua  (whose  Defensor  Pads  was,  by  the 
command  of  Henry  vill.,  published  in  an  English  translation, 
I'he  Defence  of  Peace,  by  William  Marshall,  in  163.1)  anticipates, 
in  his  views  on  excommunication,  the  radical  attitude  of  Erastus. 
He  maintains  not  only  that  coercive  power  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  State,  but  even  that  no  compulsion  may  be  exercised  in 
the  matter  of  religious  belief.  Sovereignty  rests  with  the  whole 
body  of  citizens,  acting  as  the  faithful  lawgiver,  and  the  prince 
appointed  by  them.  The  civil  ruler  has  full  regulative  and 
judicial  power  over  the  Church.  Papal  decrees  have  no  tem- 
poral effect,  and  all  bishops  are  equal. 

(c^  Williaui  of  Occam  espoused  the  cause  of  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
•gainst  John  ,\xii.,  by  whom  Occam  and  Michael  of  Cesena,  the 
Qeneral  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  were  banished  from  Avignon 
during  the  Minorite  quarrel  on  the  subject  of  clerical  poverty, 
this  being  the  cause  of  Occam's  opposition  to  the  Papal  claim 
to  unlimited  plenitudo  potestatis,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 
He  contends  that  the  whole  hierarchy,  from  the  Pope  down- 
wards, is  a  human  order,  and  not  inunediately  Divine.  Were 
the  Pope's  jxiwcr  unlimited,  he  could  depose  princes,  and 
reduce  Christianity  to  an  unprecedented  slavery.  Occam  would 
even  advocate  a  college  of  Popes  in  preference  to  a  monarchical 
J^paoy.  The  ordinary  judge  of  the  Pope  is  the  Emperor,  but 
Uie  Church  at  large  has  jurisdiction  over  him.  In  case  of 
heresy  he  could  be  deposed  by  a  General  Council  representing 
the  whole  Church.  Inasmuch  a8  every  society  can  make  laws 
for  itself,  the  Church,  assembled  as  a  General  Council  on  the 
tesis  of  panshcs,  could  apiwint  a  successor.  Occam  maintains 
that  Christ  alone  is  Head  of  the  Church,  and  his  principles  are 
not  only  subversive  of  Papal  domination  but  also  assertory  of 
the  fact  that  the  tnie  faith  resides  among  the  pious.  He 
»nticii>ate8  both  Wyclif's  conception  of  grace  as  the  ground  of 
dominion  and  Calvin's  conception  of  the  true  Church  as 
consisting  of  the  spiritual  community. 

(d)  Wydlf  has  been  accounted  more  Erastian  than  Erastus. 
In  hU  d<  Officio  Regis  and  oilier  tractates  lie  asserts  the  king's 
Divine  right  to  disendow  the  Church.  Even  the  laity  have 
the  right  to  withhold  revenues  from  unworthy  ecclesiastical 
miperiors.  Wyclifs  advance  upon  contemporary  anti-l'aiial 
Mieories  consists  in  his  extension  of  the  State's  dominittm. 
Not  content  with  maintaining  the  State's  autonomy  in  civil 
affairs,  he  asserts  lioth  its  right  and  iu  dutv  to  intervene  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church  when  she  neglecis  her  duty.  The 
•piritual  office  is  a  ministeHum,  not  a  dominium,  but  this 
nunutenum  the  aecuUr  lords  may  t«ke  »w»y  from  irreligious 


clerics.  The  link  between  Wyclif  and  Luther  is  supplied  by 
John  Hus  (1373-1415),  whose  treatises,  de  Ecclesia,  de  Putestate 
Papee,  and  Det^rminatio  de  ablatione  temporalixtm  a  clericis, 
show  how  completely  he  had  absorbed  Wyclif'e  anti-Papu 
teaching. 

(ii.)  The  Reformation.— {a)  Germanij.— It  vna 
inevitable  that  the  lieformation  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  various  German  States,  as  in  other 
countries,  only  by  the  help  of  the  secular  power. 
If  the  German  princes  and  nobles  had  not  responded 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  Luther's  appeals  in  1520, 
and  if  Charles  v.  had  not  honoured  Luther's  safe- 
conduct  to  Worms,  the  attempts  of  Luther  at 
reform  would  have  proved  as  fatally  futile  as  did 
the  premature  efforts  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and 
Savonarola.  Luther's  Address  to  the  Christian 
Nobles  of  the  German  Nation  (1520)  bore  immediate 
fruit  in  the  list  of  grievances  against  the  Koman 
see  which  the  States  drew  up  two  years  later  at 
the  Diet  of  Nuremberg.  On  the  ground  of  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers,  Luther  appealed  to  the 
German  princes  to  undertake  the  reformation  of 
the  Church — the  duty  which  the  bishops  refused 
to  perform.'  At  the  Diet  of  Speier  (1526)  the 
principle  was  adopted  which  forms  a  land-mark  in 
the  history  of  tlie  Reformation — that,  in  the 
matter  of  putting  in  force  the  Edict  of  Worms, 
whereby  Luther  was  placed  under  the  ban,  each 
component  part  of  the  Empire  should  act  as  it 
pleased.  The  principle  afterwards  formally  ratified 
at  Augsburg  (1555),  cujtis  est  rcgio,  ejus  est  religio,' 
secured  the  religious  autonomy  of  each  Catholic 
and  Lutheran  State  independently  of  the  Emperor, 
whilst  investing  the  prince  with  absolute  autliority 
to  impose  upon  his  subjects  the  religion  professed 
by  himself.  The  German  Reformation,  in  its 
political  aspect,  heralded  the  modern  State,  and 
resulted  in  a  new  conception  of  the  authority  of 
the  territorial  prince  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Luther's  opinions  on  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
form  one  of  the  most  debated  themes  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  Zwingli  and  he  were  in  practical 
agreement  as  to  the  functions  of  the  secular  power  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  on  this  subject  in  general— apart  from 
the  specific  question  of  excommunication — the  views  of  the 
Zwinglian  Erastus,  as  we  have  seen,  present  no  material  diver- 
gence from  those  of  Luther.  Difficulty  has  beeu  exi>crienced 
in  reconciling  apparently  discrepant  judgments  of  Luther  at 
different  epochs,  but  these  may  be  harmonized  by  taking 
cognizance  of  the  change  which  his  earlier  opinions  underwent 
after  the  Peasants'  War  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Anabaptists. 
'To  Luther  it  always  remained  clear  that  the  work  of  the 
magistrate  in  the  Church  could  never  be  more  than  a  help  to 
the  task  of  ruling  purely  by  the  word  of  God.  But  Luther  has 
no  successor  in  this  protest '  (Oman,  227  f.). 

(6)  England. — So  closely  is  Erastianism  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  record  of  its  operation  here  is  to  a  great 
extent  conterminous  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  kingdom,  the  English  kings  having  always 
claimed  a  visitatorial  authority  over  the  Church. 
Before  Henry  vill.  the  greatest  assertors  of  the 
independence  of  the  Crown  against  Papal  juris- 
diction from  without  and  clerical  immunities 
within  were  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  ll.,  and 
Edward  III.'  The  first  two  were  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
William  being  also  occupied  with  the  matter  of 

1  A  fundamental  theory  of  the  German  Reformation  was  that 
of  the  transference  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  from  the  bishops 
to  the  Protestant  princes,  or,  rather,  that  of  the  recovery  by 
the  princes  of  the  power  which,  though  naturally  theirs,  had 
been  usurped  bv  the  bishops.  The  '  Episcopal  System,"  ratified 
by  the  Compact  of  Passau  (155'2),  professed  merely  to  restore 
to  the  prince  his  inherent  ecclesiastical  rights.  See  Wilberforce, 
op.  eit.,  with  rcff.  to  Carpzovius,  Gerhard,  and  Stryk. 

'  '  Cujus  rcgio  ejus  relujio  is  a  maxim  as  fatal  to  true  religion 
as  it  is  to  freedom  of  conscience ;  it  is  the  creed  of  Erastian 
desjiotism,  the  formula  in  which  the  German  territorial  Prince* 
expressed  the  f.ict  that  they  harl  mastered  the  Church  as  well 
as  the  State '  (Pollard,  '  Uel'igious  War  in  Gennany,'  in  Camb. 
Mod.  Uist.  ii.  (Canibriilge,  19(131  '278X  On  the  important 
diplomatic  consequences  of  the  I'eace  of  Augsburg  to  England, 
see  Lindsay,  Hi«t.  Reformation,  Edin.  1906,  i.  398,  note  i 

3  Longman,  L\ft  and  Timet  of  Bdxoard  III.,  Land.  1869,  U. 
92-96. 
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investitures.  Hildebrand  recognized  the  riglit  of 
lay  investiture  as  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  English 
kings,  while  William  rejected  Hildebrand's  claim 
to  suzerainty  over  England.  The  conflict  of  Church 
and  State  waged  between  Becket  and  Henry  II. 
centred  in  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Canon 
Law,  together  with  the  numerous  claims  to  privi- 
leges or  immunities  made  by  the  Church  on  the 
basis  thereof,  especially  as  regards  the  civil  im- 
punity of  criminous  clerks.  ^ 

The  sixth  session  of  Henry  VIII.'s  Reformation 
Parliament  (1534-1535)  witnessed  the  culmination 
of  the  breach  with  Kome,  the  Act  of  Supretnacy 
giving  the  King  the  title  of  'Supreme  Head  on 
earth  of  the  Church  of  England,'  while  the  Treason 
Act,  under  which  Fisher  and  Moore  were  con- 
demned, included,  under  the  category  of  treason, 
maliciously  depriving  the  sovereign  of  any  of  his 
royal  titles  or  calling  him  a  schismatic.  With 
Henry's  ecclesiastical  legislation,  Erastianism  in 
England  enters  upon  a  new  phase.  Even  before 
the  rupture  with  Kome  had  been  consummated  by 
Clement  vil.  's  refusal  of  the  divorce  with  Katherine, 
Convocation  had  recognized  the  King  as  '  Supreme 
Head,'  and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  '  Submis- 
sion of  the  Clergy'  (1532).  In  Elizabeth's  .4 ci  of 
Supremacy  (1558)  her  father's  claim  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  Church  was  modified.  She  was  de- 
clared to  be  'Supreme  Governor  of  this  reeilm  as 
well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or 
causes  as  temporal ' ;  but  section  20  of  the  Statute 
recognized  the  limitation  of  the  royal  prerogative 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  reserving  the  right  of  the 
clergy  in  Convocation  to  assent.^  While  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  the  Statute  was  to  restore  '  to  the 
Crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  State  ec- 
clesiastical and  spiritual,  and  abolishing  all  foreign 
power  repugnant  to  the  same,'  it  was  the  monarch's 
personal  authority,  rather  than  that  of  Parliament, 
that  was  herein  enhanced,  and  the  Acts  of  Suprem- 
acy, both  of  Henry  vill.  and  of  Elizabeth,  were  im- 
portant factors  in  Tudor  absolutism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  developments  of  Protestantism  in  Puritan- 
ism, Independency,  Quakerism,  and  other  move- 
ments towards  religious  and  political  liberty  and 
equality,  effected  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  Now  were  laid  the  foundations 
both  of  modern  Erastianism  and  of  the  manifold 
opposition  to  it.  Even  when  Hooker  published 
his  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  (1593-94),  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  his  Erastianism  (not 
unlike  the  ba,sis  of  Arnold's  idea  of  a  Broad  Church 
co-extensive  with  the  nation)  was  already  falsified 
by  the  fact  that  the  State,  even  viewed  as  Pro- 
testant, was  no  longer  of  one  religion.  From  the 
beginning  of  Elizal>eth's  reign  the  interminable 
controversy  of  Churcth  and  State  assumes  a  new 
significance.  It  no  longer  hinges  upon  the  rival 
claims  of  Pope  and  Emperor  or  King.  The  vindica- 
tion of  the  spiritual  autonomy  of  presbyters,  of 
congregations,  and  even  of  individuals  against 
the  authority  of  Sovereign,  Parliament,  or  Magis- 
trate compelled  inquiry  into  the  true  nature  of 
the  Church  of  Chn.st.  Yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  as  Hutton'  says,  '  the  English  Revolu- 
tion was  thoroughly  Erastian  in  its  treatment  of 
the  Church  question, — a  complete  contrast  to  the 
Scots.'  The  Erastianism  of  the  Independents  was 
in  great  measure  due  to  their  anti-Presbyterianism. 
The  House  of  Commons,  despite  its  suspicion  of 

1  MaitlaiKJ,  Rmiuin  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of  England, 
London,  1898,  esp.  Essay  ii.,  'Church,  State  and  Decretals,'  and 
Essay  iv.,  '  Henry  ll.  and  the  Criminous  Clerks.' 

2  Prothero,  Select  Statutes  and  other  Constitutional  Docu- 
ments illustrative  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jaines  Ifi, 
Oxford,  19(18,  p.  xxxff.,  'Church  and  Stale.' 

3  W.  H.  Ilulton,  Uistory  of  the  English  Church  frmn  the 
Aeeemion  of  Charlet  I.  to  the  Death  of  Anne,  London,  1903. 
p.  128ff.  ' 


king  and  bishop,  refused  to  abdicate  its  supremacy 
circa  sacra. 

(c)  Scotland. — In  no  Protestant  country  has 
greater  opposition  been  shown  to  the  very  sug- 
gestion of  Erastianism  than  in  Scotland.  Not 
only  the  Secession  of  1733  and  the  Disruption  of 
1843  (the  latter  especially  being,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  protest  against  lay  patronage  and 
intrusion),  but  also  the  growing  elibrt  on  the 
part  of  the  Established  Church  to  free  itself  from 
State  control,  shows  how  deeply  engrained  in  the 
Scottish  religious  consciousness  is  that  idea  of  the 
essential  autonomy  of  the  Kirk  which  John  Knox 
acquired  during  his  exile  in  Geneva.  The  revolt 
against  Erastianism  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  when  the  Scottish  Estates,  on  25th 
Aug.  1560,  abolished  the  Papal  jurisdiction  and 
the  Mass.'  But  it  was  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Stuart  kings  of 
England  to  establish  prelacy  that  the  term  '  Erasti- 
anism '  acquired  in  Scotland  its  evil  connotation.^ 
Kesistance  to  successive  Acts  which  were  under- 
stood to  be  aimed  against  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  after  the  Kestoration  inspired  the 
heroism  of  a  series  of  movements — those  of  the 
Covenanters,  the  Protesters,  the  Conventiclers, 
the  Hamiltonians,  and  the  Cameronians. 

Nor  have  the  principles  that  underlie  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  between  Church  and  State 
been  in  any  country  more  learnedly,  eloquently, 
and  judiciously  handled  than  in  Scotland.  Prob- 
ably no  Church  in  Christendom  is  in  this  respect 
more  ecclesiastically-minded,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  than  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land, whether  Established  or  Free.  The  current 
opinion  of  many  modern  English  ecclesiologists, 
that  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  enjoys 
almost  complete  autonomy,  is  a  mistake.  On  the 
question  of  State  aid  it  has  been  tersely  expressed 
that  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  was  non- 
voluntary, the  Free  Church  was  voluntary  on 
conditions,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
was  voluntary  without  conditions."  Apart  from 
the  Disruption  of  1843,  when  resentment  at  the 
decision  or  a  legal  tribunal  was  of  the  essence  of 
the  movement,  in  more  recent  times  similar  resent- 
ment was  shown  on  the  part  of  the  United  Free 
Church  against  the  claim  of  a  majority  of  the  lay 
tribunal  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1st  Aug.  1904)  to 
control  and  determine  the  developflient  of  doctrine 
in  the  Free  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland. 
Thus  the  religious  history  of  Scotland  exhibits 
opposition  to  Erastianism,  whether  the  State 
control  be  exercised  legislatively  or  administrat- 
ively. 
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1B04.  John  Young  Evans. 

ERINYES.— See  Eumenides. 

ERROR  AND  TRUTH.— Both  in  its  philo- 
sophical and  in  its  popular  acceptation  the  word 
'  error '  is  applied  to  false  opinions.  But  popular 
usage  also  gives  to  the  term  a  still  wider  meaning, 
whereby  it  includes  not  only  false  opinions,  but 
numerous  forms  of  practical  failure,  and  of  de- 
fective conduct,  whose  relations  to  conscious  beliefs 
are  by  no  means  constant  or  easily  discoverable. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  illustrates  tlie  natural- 
ness of  associating  the  conception  of  a  false  opinion 
with  the  idea  of  some  such  act  as  wandering,  or 
straying,  or  missing  the  way.  It  seems,  therefore, 
as  if  a  first  approach  to  a  sharper  definition  of 
'  error '  would  be  aided  by  clearly  distinguisliing 
between  the  practical  and  the  theoretical  applica- 
tions, and  then  confining  the  philosophical  use  of 
the  term,  so  far  as  possible,  to  theoretical  errors. 
But  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  define  even 
theoretical  error  without  reference  to  some  genu- 
inely practical  considerations.  However  much  we 
try  to  avoid  popular  confusions,  we  sliall  be  led  in 
the  end  to  a  concept  of  error  whicli  can  be  stated 
only  in  teleological  terms,  and  which  involves  the 
idea  of  action  for  an  end,  and  of  a  certain  defect 
in  the  carrying  out  of  such  action. 

The  present  article,  after  distinguishing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  concept  of  theoretical  errors,  or  of 
false  opinions,  from  the  popular  concept  of  practical 
errors,  and  after  stating  some  of  the  best  known 
views  regarding  what  a  false  opinion  is,  will  seek 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  a  solution  of  the  problem 
in  terms  of  a  doctrine  about  the  relation  of  the 
cognitive  to  the  volitional  processes. 

I.  Practical  errors  and  false  opinions.— When 
one  emphasizes  the  practical  a.spect  of  an  error, 
one  sometimes  makes  use  of  the  more  drastic  word 
•  blunder. '  A  blunder  is  something  which  involves 
■erioos  maladjustment,  defect  in  conduct.  Errors 
in  the  sense  of  blunders  may  be  due  to  false 
opinions,  or  may  even  very  largely  consist  of  such. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  need  not  involve  false 
opinions,  and  miist  involve  actions  which  do  not 
attain  their  goal.  These  actions  may  be  only 
partly  voluntary  ;  bnt  the  relation  of  their  de- 
tective a.spect8  to  the  accompanying  voluntary 
processes  is  what  makes  ns  call  them  errors.    Thus, 


we  speak  of  the  error  or  blunder  of  the  marksman 
who  raLsses  his  mark ;  of  the  player  who  fails  to 
score,  or  who  permits  his  opponent  to  score  when 
the  game  calls  for  some  device  for  Iiindering  the 
o])ponent  from  scoring.  We  speak  of  the  musician's 
error  when  lie  sings  or  plays  a  false  note.  Such 
errors  may,  bnt  often  do  not,  result  from,  or  accom- 
pany, false  opinions  or  misjudgments.  Thus  one 
may  fail  as  marksman,  as  player,  or  as  musician, 
either  through  misjudgments  or  through  defects  of 
physical  training,  of  temporary  condition,  of  mood, 
or  of  attention — defects  which  may  involve  no  false 
opinions  wliatsoever. 

In  the  moral  realm,  the  relations  between  such 
practical  errors  on  the  one  hand  and  false  opinions 
on  the  other  are  especially  momentous  and  intricate. 
Here,  in  fact,  the  theory  of  moral  error  involves  all 
the  main  problems  about  the  relations  between 
knowledge  and  action.  A  sin  is  very  generally 
called  an  error.  '  We  have  erred  and  strayed  from 
thy  ways  like  lost  sheep.'  The  error  is,  first  of  all, 
practical.  It  has  also  some  relation  to  knowledge. 
Yet,  since  sin  appears  to  depend  upon  some  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  right,  the  '  error '  in  question 
does  not  merely  result  from  a  false  opinion  about 
what  one's  duty  is.  On  the  other  hand,  that  sin 
involves '  unwisdom,'  and  so  does  in  some  respect  de- 
pend upon  false  opinions,  is  very  generally  asserted. 
Any  careful  discussion  of  those  practical  errors 
which  have  a  moral  significance  will,  therefore, 
show  that  it  is  no  merely  accidental  confusion 
which  has  led  to  our  use  of  a  word  derived  from 
our  experience  of  wanderings  from  the  right  path 
as  a  term  which  is  also  to  be  applied  to  false 
opinions.  Opinions  certainly  express  themselves 
in  actions ;  and  voluntary  actions  are  guided  by 
opinions.  The  resulting  relations  of  cognition  and 
volition,  especially  in  the  moral  world,  are  amongst 
the  most  complex  and  intimate  which  are  known 
to  us  anywhere.  They  are  relations  which  we  can 
neither  ignore  nor  wholly  disentangle.  Hence  the 
clear  separation  of  theoretical  error  and  practical 
error,  at  least  in  the  moral  world,  is  impossible. 
For  sin  involves  both  theoretical  and  practical 
defects. 

We  can,  however,  make  some  approach  to  such 
a  separation  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects 
of  error  if  we  turn  for  aid  to  a  very  diderent  realm, 
namely,  formal  logic.  The  distinction  between 
true  and  false  propositions  involves  certain  well- 
known  general  relations,  such  as  formal  logic 
considers  and  analyzes.  We  may  use  these  rela- 
tions for  what  they  are  worth  in  attempting  to 
define  what  a  false  opinion  is.  Having  thus  laid  a 
basis  for  further  analysis,  we  may  attempt  to  clear 
the  way  through  some  of  the  more  complex  regions 
of  the  problem  of  error. 

The  distinction  between  true  opinion  and  false 
opinion  obviously  depends  upon,  but  also  is  ob- 
viously not  identical  with,  the  formal  logical 
distinction  between  true  and  false  propositions. 
This  close  relation  and  importantdiflerence  between 
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True  and  false  are,  for  the  formal  logician,  predi- 
cates belonging  to  propositions,  quite  apart  from 
any  question  as  to  wliether  anybody  believes  or 
asserts  those  propositions.  With  regard  to  the 
predicates '  true '  and '  false,'  formal  logic  uses,  nmn 
occasion,  the  following  well-known  principles, 
which  we  may  here  pro\'isionally  accept  as  a  basis 
for  further  inquiry:  (1)  every  proposition  (sup- 
posing its  meaning  to  be  precise)  is  either  true  or 
false,  and  cannot  be  both  true  and  false ;  (2)  to 
every  proposition  there  corresponds  a  determinate 
proposition  which  is  the  contradictory  of  the  first 
proposition ;  (3)  the  relation  of  contradictories  is 
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reciprocal  or  '  symmetrical ' ;  (4)  of  two  contra- 
dictory propositions,  one  is  true  and  the  other  is 
false.  These  may  be  here  regarded,  if  one  chooses, 
merely  as  defining  principles,  explaining  what  one 
means  by  propositions,  and  how  one  proposes  to 
use  the  logical  predicates  '  true  '  and  '  false.' 

Granting  these  purely  formal  principles,  of  which 
all  exact  reasoning  processes  make  constant  use,  it 
is  obvious  that  propositions  taken  collectively  as  a 
system  constitute  an  ideal  realm  wherein  to  every 
truth  there  uniquely  corresponds  its  contradictory 
falsity,  and  to  every  false  proposition  its  contra- 
dictory true  proposition.  The  realms  of  truth  and 
falsity  are  thus  formally  inseparable.  To  know 
that  a  given  proposition  is  false  is  to  know  that 
the  corresponding  contradictory  is  true,  and  vice 
versa.  Omniscience  regarding  the  realm  of  truth 
would,  therefore,  equally  involve  knowing  true 
propositions  as  true  and  false  propositions  as  false  ; 
nor  could  the  one  sort  of  knowledge  be  defined  or 
real  without  the  other. 

But  no  such  formal  logical  necessity  appears  to 
connect  true  opinion  and  error.  No  one  can  know 
that  2  +  2  =  4  is  true  without  thereby  knowing  that 
2-h2^4  (that  is,  the  contradictory  of  the  former 
assertion)  is  false.  But  we  can  conceive  of  a 
computer  who  should  never  make  any  errors  in 
computation  ;  and  such  a  computer  might  even  be 
supposed  so  perfect,  in  the  possession  of  some 
superhuman  infallibility  of  computation,  as  not 
even  to  know  what  it  would  be  to  err  in  his  addi- 
tions. We  ourselves,  when  we  use  the  assertion 
2  +  2=4  as  an  example  of  a  peculiarly  obvious 
proposition  of  computation,  find  this  bit  of  sum- 
mation one  about  which  it  is  rare  or  difficult  for  a 
man  '  in  his  sober  senses  '  to  err.  Yet  for  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  2  -f  2  =  4 
is  logically  inseparable  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
falsity  of  the  contradictory  of  this  proposition. 

In  sum,  then,  true  and  false  propositions  are 
logically  inseparable.  To  possess  a  knowledge  of 
truth  is,  therefore,  inseparable  from  the  possession 
of  a  knowledge  of  what  falsity  is,  and  of  what  false 
propositions  mean.  But  a  being  can  be  supposed 
to  know  truth  and  falsity,  and  their  distinctions 
and  relations,  without  having  any  tendency  to  fall 
a  prey  to  error.  At  all  events,  no  purely  formal 
logical  reasons,  such  as  for  the  moment  concern  us, 
can  be  given  for  supposing  that  a  being  who  is 
capable  of  knowing  truth  should  be  capable  of 
falling  into  error.  The  more  concrete  distinction 
between  true  opinion  and  error  must,  therefore, 
be  different  from  the  formal  logical  difference  be- 
tween truth  and  falsity.  The  latter  may  be  viewed 
as  a  logically  necessary  distinction  Ijetween  in- 
separable objects.  The  former  must  be  due  to 
motives  or  causes,  and  must  imply  mental  ten- 
dencies and  situations  of  which  formal  logic,  taken 
in  its  deliberate  abstraction  from  the  fullness  of 
life,  gives  no  account. 

The  concept  of  a  false  opinion  is  thus  obviously 
distinct  from  that  of  a  false  proposition,  and  not 
every  true  opinion  requires  that  tne  corresponding 
false  opinion  should  be  held  by  somelxKly.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  advancing  science,  of  education,  of 
the  propagation  of  truth,  to  diminish  and,  so  far  as 
may  be,  '  to  banish  error '  from  the  minds  of  men. 
If  this  purpose  were  somehow  miraculously  at- 
tained, there  would  be  as  many  false  propositions 
in  the  formal  logician's  ideal  realm  of  tnith  and 
falsity  as  there  ever  were  ;  but  human  errors  would 
have  ceased. 

2.  The  leading  definitions  of  error.— To  define 
false  opinion,  hereuijon,  as  the  acceptance  or  the 
mistakmg  of  false  propositions  for  true  ones,  or  of 
true  for  false  ones,  is  a  familiar  device  of  philo- 
sophers, but  it  throws  no  liglit  upon  the  real  nature 
of  error.     For,  to  mistake  a  falsity  for  a  truth,  to 


accept  a  false  opinion  as  true — what  is  this  but 
simply  to  make  a  mistake,  or  to  hold  a  false 
opinion  ?  This  supposed  definition  is  but  a  tauto- 
logy. Not  thus  is  the  nature  of  error  to  be  clarified. 
Further  light  upon  the  subject  can  be  obtained  only 
through  (1)  detinin"  more  exactly  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false  propositions  ;  and  (2)  show- 
ing upon  what  further  distinctions  the  conception 
of  error  depends.  Some  of  the  best  known  efforts 
to  accomplish  this  result  must  next  be  summarily 
stated  and  criticized. 

(i.)  The  'correspondence  theory  of  truth  and 
falsity '  and  the  definitions  of  error  based  upon  it 
deserve  to  be  stated,  because  they  are  familiar,  and 
because  they  have  formed  the  starting-point  for 
supplementary  doctrines  and  definitions  and  for 
corrections.  According  to  the  view  now  in  ques- 
tion, a  proposition  is  true  if  it  reports,  or  describes, 
or  portrays  '  facts  as  they  are.'  The  emphasis  is 
laici  upon  the  'as.'  A  true  idea  '  corresponds '  in 
its  structure  to  the  thing,  or  reality,  or  fact  of 
which  it  is  a  true  idea ;  a  true  proposition  is  one 
which  asserts  that  an  idea  does  thus  correspond  to 
the  facts,  when  it  actually  so  corresponds.  Or, 
again,  if  the  account  given  by  a  proposition  con- 
forms to  the  structure  of  the  facts  of  which  it 
attempts  to  furnish  an  ideal  portrayal,  the  proposi- 
tion is  true.  Thus,  a  proposition  may  relate  to  the 
number  in  a  real^flock  of  sheep.  In  this  case  an 
idea,  gained  by  counting  the  sheep,  is  first  formed, 
and  then  the  assertion  is  made  that  this  numerical 
idea  represents  the  real  number  of  sheep  present  iii 
the  flock.  The  correspondence  of  the  idea  with 
the  facts  constitutes  tnat  to  which  the  assertion 
is  committed.  If  the  correspondence  exists,  the 
assertion  is  true. 

Such  being  (according  to  the  '  correspondence ' 
theory)  the  nature  of  truth,  error  takes  place  when, 
because  of  inadequate  observation  of  the  sheep,  or 
because  of  some  other  psychological  defect  on  the 
part  of  the  one  who  counts,  a  numerical  idea  which 
does  not  correspond  to  the  real  number  of  the 
sheep  arises  in  the  mind  that  is  subject  to  the 
error ;  while,  because  of  these  or  of  still  other 
psychological  motives,  the  false  proposition,  '  Such 
IS  the  number  of  the  sheep,'  comes  to  be  asserted. 
That  the  correspondence  does  not  exist  makes  the 
proposition  false.  That  this  non-existent  corre- 
spondence is  asserted  and  believed  to  exist  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  error. 

In  order  to  understand  what  error  is,  and  how 
it  arises,  one  tlierefore  needs,  according  to  this 
view,  to  analyze  the  nature  of  belief,  and  the 
motives  which  lead  the  erring  mind  to  make 
assertions.  From  this  point  onwards,  the  defini- 
tion and  the  theory  of  error  have  always  required 
the  consideration  of  various  associative,  atl'ective, 
or  volitional  factors  of  the  process  of  making  and 
believing  assertions — factors  of  wliich  pure  logic, 
considered  in  its  usual  abstraction,  can  give  no 
account.  In  brief,  the  nature  of  truth  and  falsity 
once  having  been  thus  defined,  the  nature  of  error 
depends  upon  some  disposition  to  accept  or  to 
assert  an  untrue  proposition — a  disposition  wliich 
cannot  be  due  to  the  merely  logical  nature  of  the 
untruth  itself,  but  must  be  referred  to  the  preju- 
dices, the  feelings,  the  ignorance,  the  wilfulness, 
or  the  other  psychological  fortunes  of  the  erring 
subject. 

What  further  accounts,  upon  this  basis,  have 
been  attempted  as  explanations  of  the  essence  of 
error,  there  is  here  no  space  to  set  forth  at  length. 
A  few  points  must  be  noted.  One  may  assert : 
(1)  that  error  in  such  a  case  as  the  foregoing,  or 
in  the  more  complex  cases  of  superstitions,  sup- 
posed theological  heresies,  false  philosophies,  errors 
m  scientific  opinion,  false  political  doctrines,  etc., 
may  be  mainly  due  to  a  negative  cause— the  mere 
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ignorance  of  the  erring  subject,  his  lack  of  '  ade- 
quate ideas,'  the  absence  of  correct  and  sufficient 
portrayals  of  fact.  What  a  man  lacks  lie  cannot 
use.  If  he  has  no  ideas  tliat  correspond  with  the 
facts  in  question,  how  can  lie  make  true  asser- 
tions! Error  is  then,  at  least  in  the  main  (accord- 
ing to  the  view  now  in  question),  due  to  privation. 
For  instance,  I  may  not  even  attempt  to  count  the 
sheep  in  tlie  flock.  I  may  merely  guess  at  random. 
In  such  a  case,  error  seems  to  be  due  merely,  or 
mainly,  to  my  lack  of  ideas.  Such  a  negative 
theory  of  error  was  worked  out  by  Spinoza,  and 
applied  by  him,  as  far  as  possible,  to  decidedly 
complex  cases.  Naturally,  according  to  Spinoza, 
'  the  order  and  connexion  of  ideas '  corresponds  to 
'  the  order  and  connexion  of  things.'  This,  for 
Spinoza,  is  the  case  with  even  the  most  worthless 
of  our  human  imaginations.  But,  for  psycho- 
physical reasons,  which  Spinoza  discusses  at  length, 
most  ideas  of  the  ordinary  man,  relating  to  his 
world,  are  extremely  '  inadequate' ;  that  is,  such 
deas  correspond  only  to  very  fragmentary  aspects 
of  the  real  world.  The  majority  of  men  live 
'  ignorant  of  God  and  of  themselves,  and  of  things.' 
This  ignorance  prevents  them  from  possessing  the 
stock  of  ideas  which  could  furnish  the  basis  for 
true  opinions.  Men  fill  the  void  with  errors.  Yet 
none  even  of  their  errors  is  without  basis  in  fact. 
They  simply  judge,  without  restraint,  concerning 
that  of  wliich  they  know  not,  just  because  they 
know  so  little.  This  doctrine  of  error  as  ignor- 
ance, if  accepted,  would  give  us  the  most  purely 
and  completely  theoretical  definition  of  error  which 
has' ever  been  ofl'ered. 

Plainly,  however,  ignorance  is  not  of  itself  error. 
I  cannot  err  concerning  facts  of  which  I  know  so 
little  as  to  have  no  idea  whatever  about  them ; 
just  as  I  cannot,  in  a  speech,  make  grammatical 
blunders  of  whose  existence  I  have  never  heard. 
Some  other  factor  than  ignorance  determines  the 
actual  acceptance  and  utterance  of  false  proposi- 
tions. This  even  Spinoza  himself  has  in  the  end 
to  recognize.  In  his  study  of  the  errors  of  human 
passion,  he  makes  the  mechanical  associative  pro- 
cess, and  the  resulting  pas.iions  themselves,  factors 
in  the  genesis  of  error.  Thus  we  are  inevitably 
led  to  further  theories. 

One  may  assert :  (2)  that  error  is  due  to  wliatever 
moves  the  will  of  the  erring  subject  to  make  asser- 
tions even  in  the  absence  of  ideas  that  correspond 
to  real  objects.  This  volitional  theory  of  error 
played  a  considerable  part  in  Scholastic  doctrine  ; 
was  obviously  useful  in  giving  reasons  for  the 
moral  condemnation  of  the  errors  of  heretics,  in- 
fidels, and  schismatics  ;  and  has,  in  fact,  an  obvious 
and  innxirtant  basis  in  the  psychology  of  opinion. 
Descartes  recognized  it  in  connexion  with  his  own 
form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
Spinoza,  who  rejected  the  theory  of  free  will,  and 
defined  both  intellect  and  will  in  terms  of  his 
psycho-physical  theory  of  the  associative  process, 
still  on  occasion  was  obliged,  as  just  pointed  out, 
to  use  his  own  version  of  the  doctrine  of  '  human 
bondage '  as  an  explanation  of  the  fatal  errors  into 
which  the  play  of  our  inadequate  ideas  and  of  our 
passions  leads  us.  In  other  forms  this  theory  of 
error  is  widely  accepted.  From  this  point  of  view 
an  error  is  a  wilful  assertion  of  a  false  proposition 
— an  assertion  made  possible,  indeed,  by  the  erring 
subject's  ignorance  of  the  ideas  that  do  correspond 
with  reality,  but  positively  determined  by  his 
willingness  to  assert.  False  beliefs  are  thus  due 
to  a  combination  of  ignorance  with  the  will  to 
believe. 

One  may  insist :  (3)  that  the  affective  processes 
which  condition  the  mood  called  '  belief  are  the 
princi|)al  factors  in  making  a  false  proixisition, 
when  it  chances  to  be  suggested,  seem  plausible. 


Where  error  is  propagated  by  social  contagion,  or 
is  accepted  tlirougli  reverence  for  authority,  not 
so  much  the  will  as  the  emotional  life  of  the  erring 
subject  seems  to  be  the  factor  which  makes  error 
possible.  Here,  according  to  the  previous  view. 
Ignorance  of  ideas  that  do  correspond  with  reality 
is  a  condition  of  error,  but  constitutes  neither  its 
essence  nor  its  suflicient  cause.  An  error,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  view,  is  a  false  opinion  which, 
because  of  its  api>eal  to  the  sentiments,  the  feel- 
ings, the  prejudices,  of  Ithe  erring  subject,  because 
it  is  harmonious  with  his  social  interests  or  with 
his  private  concerns,  wins  the  subject  over  to  the 
state  of  mind  called  lielief. 

One  may  further  maintain  :  (4)  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  error  is  whatever  associative,  per- 
ceptual, or  imaginative  process  gives  such  liveli- 
ness, strength,  and  persistence  to  ideas  which  as 
a  fact  do  not  correspond  with  reality,  that  the 
erring  subject  is  forced,  in  the  absence  of  suflicient 
corrective  ideas,  or  (to  use  Taine's  expression)  for 
lack  of  '  reductors,'  to  regard  these  ideas  as  repre- 
sentatives of  reality.  Theories  of  error  founded 
upon  this  view  have  played  no  small  part  in  the 
psychiatrical  literature  which  deals  with  the 
genesis  of  pathological  forms  of  error,  and  have 
been  prominent  in  the  teachings  of  the  Associa- 
tionist  school  generally.  From  this  point  of  view, 
an  error  is  a  false  proposition  whose  assertion  is 
forced  upon  the  erring  subject  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  association,  and  mainly  because  no  other 
ideas  than  those  which  this  assertion  declares  to 
correspond  with  the  facts  can  win  a  place  in  the 
subject's  mind  when  he  thinks  of  tne  topic  in 
question. 

Tlie  foregoing  accounts  of  the  nature  and  source 
of  error  have  all  been  stated  with  explicit  refer- 
ence to  the  '  correspondence '  theory  of  truth. 
This  theory  supposes  that  the  test  of  truth  is  the 
actual  conformity  of  a  representative  idea  with 
the  object  which  it  is  required  to  portray.  Idea 
and  object  are  viewed  as  distinct  and  separable 
facts,  just  as  a  man  and  his  portrait  or  photograph 
are  possessed  of  a  separate  existence.  The  repre- 
sentative idea  is  external  to  the  object.  Truth 
depends  upon  a  certain  agreement  between  such 
mutually  external  facts.  And,  just  as  the  idea  to 
whose  truthfulness  as  a  representation  a  proposi- 
tion is  committed  is  external  to  its  object,  so,  as 
we  have  now  seen,  the  motives  which  lead  to  error 
appear,  in  the  accounts  thus  far  given,  to  be  ex- 
ternal to  the  meaning,  and  to  the  truth  or  falsity, 
of  ideas  and  propositions.  The  falsity  of  a  pro- 
position, so  far  as  we  liave  yet  seen,  gives  no 
reason  why  the  error  involved  in  believing  that 
proposition  should  be  committed.  The  truth  of  a 
proposition,  also,  in  no  wise  explains  why  the  true 
proposition  comes  to  be  believed — unless,  indeed, 
with  Spinoza,  one  comes  to  accept,  for  meta- 
physical reasons,  a  theory  that  ideas  are  by  nature 
in  agreement  with  objects.  In  case,  however,  one 
does  accept  the  latter  theory  without  any  limita- 
tion, then  error  can  be  defined  only  in  negative 
terms  as  due  to  mere  absence  of  ideas.  Such  an 
account  of  error,  as  we  have  also  seen,  is  incapable 
of  telling  us  what  it  is,  and  is  inadequate  to  ex- 
plain the  most  familiar  facts  about  its  occurrence. 

If,  then,  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  a  proposition 
does  not  of  itself  explain  why  we  come  to  get  a 
true  or  a  false  belief,  the  existence  of  error,  for  one 
who  accepts  the  correspondence  theory  of  truth, 
has  to  be  explained  by  psychological  motives 
which  are  as  external  to  the  logical  meaning  of 
true  and  false  propositions  as  the  ideas  of  the  cor- 
respondence theory  of  truth  are  external  to  their 
objects.  Some  propositions  are  true.  Their  con- 
tradictories are  false.  So  far,  we  have  a  system 
of  facts  and  relations  that  seems,  according  to  thia 
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account,  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  psy- 
chological processes  of  anybody.  But  of  these 
true  and  false  propositions,  some  are  believed  by 
men.  If  the  propositions  believed  are  true,  we 
have  not  explicitly  considered  in  the  foregoing  the 
psychology  of  the  process  by  which  they  come  to 
be  believed.     But,  if  the  beliefs  are  beliefs  in  false 

Eroijositions,  some  accounts  of  how  the  errors  arise 
ave  been  suggested.  These  accounts  all  appeal 
to  motives  which  do  not  result  from  the  falsity  of 
the  propositions,  but  from  the  feelings,  the  will, 
or  the  as.sociative  processes  of  the  erring  subject — 
all  of  them  influences  which  are  due  not  to  the 
logical  distinctions  between  true  and  false,  but  to 
the  mental  fortunes  of  the  believer. 

Unfortunately,  however,  since  the  true  beliefs 
of  the  subject  must  also  have  their  psychology, 
quite  as  much  as  the  false  beliefs,  and  since  the 
will,  the  feelings,  the  associative  processes,  the 
conditions  which  determine  '  lively  ideas,'  and  the 
like,  must  be  equally  ett'ective  when  true  proposi- 
tions are  believed  as  when  false  beliefs  triumph — 
all  the  foregoing  accounts  leave  us  dissatisfied 
should  we  be  led  to  ask  :  What  are  the  processes 
which  prevent  error  and  give  ua  true  beliefs  ?  For, 
apart  from  Spinoza's  assumption  of  the  universal 
agreement  between  '  the  order  and  connexion  of 
ideas  and  the  order  and  connexion  of  things ' 
— an  assumption  which  makes  error  in  any  but 
a  purely  negative  sense  impossible — the  truth  of 
a  proposition  is  a  fact  which  in  no  wise  explains 
why  we  mortals  should  come  to  believe  that  pro- 
position to  be  true.  And,  if  we  explain  the  true 
belief  as  due  to  the  will,  the  ffUngs,  the  associa- 
tive or  other  psychological  processes  of  the  sub- 
ject, these  factors,  as  the  theories  of  error  so  far 
stated  have  insisted,  work  as  well  to  produce  error 
as  to  beget  true  opinion.  The  one  thing  of  which 
we  have  so  far  given  no  account  is  the  way  in 
which  the  ditt'erence  between  true  opinion  and 
error  arises — the  factor  which  is  decisive  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  given  state  of  opinion,  in  a 
given  subject,  shall  be  one  which  accepts  true 
propositions  or,  on  the  contrary,  embraces  errors. 

Of  course,  the  need  of  such  an  account  has  fre- 
quently been  felt  by  the  partisans  of  the  '  corre- 
spondence' theory  of  truth.  Innumerable  por- 
trayals exist  of  the  ways  in  which  conformity  of 
idea  and  object  can  be  furthered  or  attained  by 
psycholo^cal  processes.  Ideas  can  be  made  '  clear 
and  distinct,'  observations  of  the  object  can  be 
rendered  careful,  prejudice  can  be  kept  in  abey- 
ance, feeling  can  be  controlled,  judgment  can  be 
suspended  until  the  evidence  is  incontestable,  and 
so  on.  By  such  means  error  can  be  more  or  less 
completely  avoided,  and  agreement  with  the  object 
can  be  progressively  obtained.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  practical  importance  of  such  advice.  There  is 
also  no  doubt  that  the  proces-ses  of  control  and  of 
clarification  which  are  in  question  are  psychological 
processes,  whicli  the  inquiring  subject  can  find  or 
produce  within  himself.  It  becomes  plain,  how- 
ever, as  one  reflects,  that  to  insist  upon  such 
matters  is  more  or  less  to  modify,  and  in  the  end 
to  abandon,  the  representative  theory  of  truth  as 
consisting  merely  in  the  conformity  of  ideas  to 
objects  that  are  external  to  these  ideas. 

For  how  does  one  know,  or  why  does  one  judge, 
that  clear  ideas,  careful  observations,  the  avoidance 
of  prejudice,  the  .suspension  of  judgment,  and  the 
other  psychological  devices  of  the  truth -seeker, 
actually  tend  to  make  the  subject  escape  from 
error,  and  win  tnie  opinion  ?  Is  it  because,  from 
some  point  of  view  external  both  to  the  object  and 
to  the  ideas  of  the  subject,  one  observes  how  the 
snbject  gradually  wins  a  clo.ser  conformity  with 
his  object  through  using  the  better  devices,  and 
through  avoiding  the  mental  sources  of  error  J  If 
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so,  then  whoever  has  this  point  of  view,  external 
both  to  the  object  and  to  tne  cognitive  process,  is 
already  somehow  acquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  the  object,  and  is  aware  what  propo.sitions  are 
true  about  the  object  quite  apart  from  the  psycho- 
logical fortunes  of  the  poor  subject,  whose  escape 
from  error  is  to  be  aided  by  such  wise  counsels. 
As  a  fact,  philosophers  who  give  such  counsels 
very  often  behave  for  the  moment  as  if  they,  at 
least,  had  not  to  wait  for  a  slowly  acquired  con- 
formity with  the  nature  of  reality,  but  were 
already  assured  of  their  own  grasp  of  the  object, 
and  were  therefore  able  to  give  such  good  aavioe 
to  Ithe  erring  psychological  subject.  No  purely 
psychological  theory  of  the  way  in  which  a  con- 
formity to  an  external  object  can  be  gradually 
acquired  through  clear  ideas,  freedom  from  pre- 
judices, and  so  on,  can  serve  to  explain  how  the 
critic  of  human  truth  and  error  has  himself  ac- 
quired his  assumed  power  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
and  thus  to  guide  the  psychological  subject  in  the 
right  path.  That  sort  of  attainment  of  truth  which 
this  theory  attributes  to  the  philosopher  who 
teaches  it  is  just  what  it  does  not  explain. 

In  fact,  a  little  reflexion  shows  that,  when  we 
hold,  as  we  verjr  rightly  do,  that  a  certain  wise 
conduct  of  our  ideas,  feelings,  will,  observations, 
processes  of  recording  observations,  and  other  such 
mental  enterprises  helps  us  towards  truth,  and  aids 
us  to  avoid  error,  we  are  comparing,  not  ideas  with 
merely  external  objects,  so  much  as  less  coherent 
with  more  coherent,  unified,  clear,  and  far-reaching 
forms  of  experience,  of  cognition — in  general,  of 
insight.  If  we  once  see  this  fact,  we  have  to  alter 
our  definition  of  truth,  and  herewith  our  definitions 
both  of  true  opinion  and  of  error. 

Truth  cannot  mean  mere  conformity  of  idea  to 
external  object :  first,  because  nobody  can  judge 
an  idea  merely  by  asking  whether  it  agrees  with 
this  or  with  that  inditt'erent  fact,  but  only  by  ask- 
ing whether  it  agrees  with  that  with  which  the 
knowing  subject  meant  or  intended  it  to  agree  ; 
secondly,  because  nobody  can  look  down,  as  from 
without,  upon  a  world  of  wholly  external  objects 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his  ideas  upon  the  other, 
and  estimate,  as  an  indifferent  spectator,  their 
agreement ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  cognitive 
process,  as  itself  a  part  of  life,  is  essentially  an 
effort  to  give  to  life  unity,  self-pos.session,  insight 
into  its  own  affairs,  control  of  its  own  enterprises — 
in  a  word,  wholeness.  Cogiiition  does  not  intend 
merely  to  represent  its  object,  but  to  attain,  to 
possess,  and  to  come  into  a  living  unity  with  it. 

Accordingly,  the  theories  of  error  which  have 
been  founded  upon  the  '  correspondence'  theory  of 
truth  must  be,  not  simply  abandoned,  but  modified, 
in  the  light  of  a  richer  theory  of  truth.  A  true 
proposition  does,  indeed,  express  a  correspondence 
between  idea  and  object,  but  it  expresses  much 
more  than  this. 

(ii.)  Another  definition  of  truth,  which  has  its 
foundation  far  back  in  the  history  of  thought,  but 
which  has  been  of  late  revised  and  popularized 
under  the  names  of  Pragmatism,  Humanism,  and 
Instrumentalism,  may  next  be  mentioned. 

According  to  this  view,  an  idea  is  essentially 
something  that  tends  to  guide  or  to  plan  a  mode  of 
action.  A  proposition  expresses  the  acceptance  of 
.such  a  mode  of  action,  as  suited  to  some  more  or 
less  sharply  defined  end.  Now,  a  mode  of  action 
inevitably  leads  to  consequences,  which  arise  in 
the  experience  of  the  active  subject.  These  conse- 
quences may  be  called  the  '  workings'  of  that  idea 
which  tended  to  guide  or  to  plan  this  mode  of 
action.  These  workings  may  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  intent  of  the  idea.  If  the  idea  agrees 
with  its  expected  workings,  that  idea  is  true,  and 
with  it  the  proposition  which  accepts  that  idea  as 
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suited  to  its  own  ends  is  true ;  otherwise  the  idea 
and  the  proposition  are  erroneous.  Such  is  the 
dclinition  of  truth  which  is  characteristic  of  Prag- 
matism. 

The  case  of  the  right  or  wrong  counting  of  the 
flock  of  sheep  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  present 
theory  of  true  opinion  and  of  error  quite  as  readily 
as  to  exemplify  the  representative  theory  of  the 
same  matters.  A  flock  of  sheep  is  not  merely  an 
external  object  to  be  portrayed.  It  is,  to  the  one 
who  counts  it,  an  interesting  object  of  human 
ex]>erience.  He  counts  it  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
estimate  his  po.ssessions,  to  sell  or  to  buy  the  flock, 
to  know  whether  he  needs  to  hunt  for  lost  sheep, 
or  because  of  some  otiier  concrete  purpose.  His 
counting  gives  him  an  idea,  perhaps  of  what  he 
ought  to  ask  of  a  purchaser,  or  of  a  plan  for  the 
shearing  or  for  the  market,  perhaps  of  whether  he 
ought  to  search  for  missing  sheep.  When  he  accepts 
and  asserts  that  some  determinate  number  repre- 
sents the  actual  number  of  the  flock,  he,  no  doubt, 
takes  interest  in  the  correspondence  between  the 
idea  and  the  object ;  yet  his  real  object  is  not  the 
indifferent  external  fact,  but  the  flock  of  sheep  as 
related  to  his  own  plans  of  action  and  to  the 
practical  results  of  these  plans.  The  only  test  of 
the  truth  of  his  count,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  test 
that,  when  he  counts,  he  proposes  to  accept,  is  that 
furnished  by  the  workings  of  his  count.  Does  his 
idea  of  the  number  of  sheep,  when  accepted,  lead 
to  the  expected  results  ?  One  of  these  results,  in 
many  cases,  is  the  agreement  of  his  own  count 
with  that  made  by  somebody  else,  with  whom  he 
wishes  to  agree  concerning  a  sale  or  some  other 
enterprise.  Or,  again,  he  expects  the  enumeration 
which  he  makes  at  one  time  to  agree  with  the  result 
obtained  at  some  other  time  when  he  counts  the 
flock  anew.  Furthermore,  a  habit  of  inaccurate 
counting  betrays  itself,  in  the  long  run  of  business, 
in  the  form  of  failure  to  get  expected  profits,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  loss  of  sheep  whose  straying  is  at  one 
time  not  noticed  because  of  the  inaccurate  count- 
ing ;  while  later  experience  shows,  in  the  form  of 
the  experience  which  traces  the  loss,  the  non- 
correspondence  of  expectations  and  results.  Such 
expectations,  tests,  and  agreements  define  the 
sort  of  truth  that  is  sought. 

Wliat  so  simple  and  commonplace  an  instance 
illustrates,  the  whole  work  of  the  natural  sciences, 
according  to  the  pragmatist,  everywhere  exempli- 
fies. The  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  is 
accepted  as  true  because  its  ideas  lead,  through 
computations,  to  workings  which  agree  with  ob- 
servation. The  older  corpuscular  theory  of  light 
was  rejected  because  certain  of  its  consequences 
did  not  agree  with  experience.  The  same  process 
of  testing  hypotlieses  by  a  comparison  of  expecta- 
tions with  outcome  can  be  traced  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  empirical  investigation. 

As  to  the  cause  and  essence  of  error,  upon  the 
b.osis  of  this  theory  of  truth,  there  can  be,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  pragmatist,  no  very  subtle  difficulties  to 
solve.  The  whole  matter  is,  upon  one  side,  em- 
pirical ;  upon  the  other  side,  practical.  Experience 
runs  its  course,  however  it  does.  We,  the  truth- 
seekers,  are  endeavouring  to  adjust  our  actions  to 
empirical  happenings  by  adapting  our  expecta- 
tions, through  the  definition  of  our  ideas,  and 
through  the  forming  and  testing  of  our  hypotheses, 
to  the  observed  facts  as  they  come.  As  we  are 
always  in  our  practical  life  looking  to  the  future, 
and  are  seeking  the  guidance  which  we  need  for 
our  undertakings,  our  propositions  are  hyiK)theses 
to  the  efrect  that  certain  ideas  will,  if  tested,  agree 
with  certain  expected  workings.  If  the  test  shows 
that  we  succeed,  then,  just  when  and  in  .so  far  as 
we  succeed,  our  propositions  prove  to  be  then  and 
there  true.     If  we  fail,  they  prove  to  be  errors.  I 


Truth  and  falsity,  and,  consequently,  true  opinion 
and  error,  are  not  '  static '  properties  or  fixed 
classifications  of  our  ideas  or  of  our  hypotheses. 
Both  the  ideas  and  the  propositions  '  come  true ' 
or  '  fail  to  come  true '  through  the  fluent  and 
dynamic  process  of  the  empirical  test.  Thus  every 
truth  is  true,  and  every  falsity  false,  relatively  to 
the  time  when,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  the 
individual  idea  or  hypothesis  is  tested. 

Absolute  truth  or  permanent  truth,  and  equally 
absolute  falsity  or  permanent  falsity,  are,  from 
this  point  of  view,  purely  abstract  and  ideal 
predicates,  useful  sometimes  for  formal  purposes, 
when  we  choose  to  define  our  purposes  in  terms  of 
logical  or  of  mathematical  definitions.  '  Concrete ' 
truth  and  error  are  of  the  nature  of  events,  or  series 
of  events,  or  of  '  the  long  run '  of  experience.  That 
many  of  our  ideas  should  not '  work,'  or  that  many 
of  our  hypotheses  should  result  in  disappointed 
expectations,  is,  for  the  pragmatist,  merely  an 
empirical  fact,  requiring  a  special  explanation  no 
more  than  do  the  marksman's  misses  or  tlie  player's 
failure  to  score.  We  are  not  perfectly  skilful 
beings ;  experience  is  often  too  fluent  or  too  novel 
for  our  expectations.  The  wonder  is  rather  that 
this  is  not  more  frequently  the  case.  That  man  is 
as  skilful  a  player  as  he  is  of  the  game  of  ideal 
expectations  and  anticipated  consequences  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  But  failure  is  as 
natural  an  event  as  is  success. 

The  traditional  accounts  of  the  psychology  of 
error  mentioned  above  are  readily  accepted  by 
Pragmatism,  precisely  in  so  far  as  tliey  are  indeed 
accounts  which  experience  justifies.  No  doubt, 
ignorance  is  a  source  of  error.  We  are,  in  fact, 
ignorant  of  all  except  what  experience,  in  one  way 
or  another,  permits  us  upon  occasion  to  prove  by 
actual  trial.  This  ignorance  permits  errors,  in  the 
form  of  false  expectations,  to  arise.  Prejudice, 
emotion,  wilfulness,  and  the  associative  process 
unite  to  engender  expectations  which  may  prove 
to  be  false.  Nor  is  there  any  known  cause  that 
uniformly  ensures  the  attainment  of  truth.  The 
difl'erence  between  success  and  failure  in  our  ad- 
justment to  our  situation  is  simply  an  empirical 
difl'erence.  We  have  to  accept  it  as  such.  No 
deeper  account  can  be  given  than  ezperienee 
warrants. 

The  result  of  the  pragmatist's  definition  of  error 
obviously  forbids  anjr  sharp  distinction  between 
theoretical  and  practical  errors.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  conscious  ideas,  of  definite  expectations, 
of  articulate  hypotheses,  remains  (in  case  of  our 
always  more  or  less  practically  significant  mal- 
adjustments of  our  acts  to  our  situation)  as  the 
sole  criterion  for  distinguishing  between  erroneous 
opinions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  blunders  that  are 
made,  on  the  other  hand — merely  as  the  fumbling 
player  may  fail  to  get  the  ball,  or  as  the  nervous 
musician  may  strike  the  false  note — blindly,  and 
without  knowing  why  one  fails,  or  what  false  idea, 
if  any,  guided  one  to  the  failure.  This  reduction 
of  all  errors  to  the  type  of  practical  maladjust- 
ments is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Pragmatism. 

If  the  'correspondence'  theory  of  truth  makes 
the  distinction  between  true  and  false  opinions 
something  that  is  quite  external  to  tlie  logical 
distinction  between  true  and  false  propositions,  the 
pragmatist's  theory  of  truth  and  error  in  proposi- 
tions seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  go  as  far  as  is 
possible  to  annul  altogether  the  difl'erence  between 
these  two  sorts  of  distinctions.  For  the  pragmatist 
it  is  merely  a  formal  device  of  the  logician  to 
regard  truth  and  error  as  in  any  sense  permanent 
properties,  or  predicates  of  the  supposed  entities 
called  propositions.  What  actually  occurs,  what 
empirically  happens,  is  a  series  of  concrete  agree- 
ments  and  disagreements   between  expectations 
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and  results.  These  hap{)enings,  or  '  the  long  run  ' 
of  such  happenings,  constitute  all  that  is  concretely 
meant  by  truth  and  error.  Whether  one  says, 
'  This  proposition  is  true  or  false,'  or,  '  This  opinion 
is  true  or  false,'  the  concrete  fact  to  which  one 
refers  is  the  sequence  of  testings  to  which  ideas  are 
submitted  when  their  expected  workings  are  com- 
pared with  the  expectations.  Since  logicians  like 
to  abstract  certain  '  forms '  from  the  matter  of  life, 
they  may,  if  they  choose,  define  the  entities  called 
true  and  false  propositions,  and  then  leave  to  the 
students  of  the  concrete  the  study  of  the  fortunes 
of  mere  opinions.  As  a  fact,  however,  according 
to  Pragmatism,  propositions  live  only  as  opinions 
in  process  of  being  tested.  The  distinctions  with 
which  we  began  this  discussion  have  their  own 
provisional  usefulness,  but  only  as  abstractions 
that  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  understanding 
life.  A  proposition  becomes  true  in  the  concrete 
when  the  opinion  that  it  is  true  leads  to  expected 
workings,  and  becomes  false  when  the  belief  in  it 
leads  to  workings  which  do  not  agree  with  ex- 
pectations. 

Such,  in  sum,  is  the  pragmatLst's  solution  of  our 
initial  problem.  It  emphasizes  very  notable  facts 
regarding  the  relations  between  logic  and  life,  and 
between  thought  and  volition.  Yet  it  fails  to 
satisfy.  For  it  can  only  be  stated  by  constantly 
presupposing  certain  assertions  about  experience, 
about  the  order,  the  inter-relations,  the  signifi- 
cance, and  the  unity  of  empirical  facts  to  be  true, 
although  their  truth  is  never  tested,  in  the  prag- 
matist^  sense  of  an  empirical  test,  at  any  moment 
of  our  experience. 

T' ,  ,]  it  has  been  necessary  to  assume,  even  in 
bU.-  .."  ithe  view  of  Pragmatism  about  truth,  that 
ideas 'c  .n  be  formed  at  one  time,  and  submitted  to 
the  test  of  experience  at  another  time,  and  perhaps 
by  another  person,  just  as  Newton's  hypotheses 
were  formed  by  him,  but  were  tested,  not  only  by 
himself,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  but  by 
later  generations  of  observers.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  one  can  form  expectations  to- 
day, and  compare  them  with  facts  to-morrow,  or 
next  year,  or  after  whatever  length  of  time  the 
conditions  make  possible.  But  this  assumption 
requires  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the 
meaning,  the  object,  the  purpose,  the  definition  of 
the  ideas  and  expectations  of  one  moment,  or 
period  of  time,  or  person,  not  only  can  be  but  are 
identical  with  the  meaning,  object,  purpo.se,  defini- 
tion of  the  ideas  and  expectations  of  another 
moment,  temporal  region,  or  person.  Now  such 
an  assertion,  in  any  one  case,  may  be  regarded 
with  scepticism,  since  it  is,  for  human  beings, 
nnverifiable.  Nobody  experiences,  in  his  own 
person,  or  at  any  one  time,  the  identity  of  the 
ideas,  meanings,  exi)ectation8,  of  yesterday  and 
to-day,  of  him.self  and  of  another  person,  of 
Newton  and  of  the  later  students  of  Nature  who 
have  tested  what  they  believe  to  be  Newton's 
ideas.  One  may,  in  each  special  case,  doubt, 
therefore,  whether  the  idea  formed  yesterday  is 
the  same  in  meaning  as  the  idea  tested  to-day, 
whether  two  men  mean  the  same  by  the  hypotheses 
which  they  are  trying  to  verify  together,  and  so 
on.  But  this  much  seems  clear  :  however  doubt- 
ful, in  the  single  ca.se,  any  such  proposition  may 
appear,  unless  some  such  propositions  are  true, 
there  is  no  such  process  as  the  repeated  testing  of 
the  same  ideas  throu<,'h  successive  processes  of  ex- 
perience, occurring  ;it  separate  moments  of  time, 
or  in  the  experiences  of  various  human  observers. 
But  in  that  case  it  is  not  true  that  the  proiKwition, 
'  .Such  a  testing  of  ideas  by  the  course  of  experi- 
ence as  Pragmatism  presupjioses  actually  takes 
place,'  expresses  the  facts.  If,  however,  this  pro- 
position ia  not  true,  the  whole  pragmatist  account 


of  truth  becomes  simply  meaningless.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  proposition  is  true,  then  there  is  a  kind 
of  truth  whose  nature  is  inexpressible  in  terms  of 
the  pragmatist's  definition  of  truth.  For  there  are 
propositions  which  no  human  being  at  any  moment 
of  his  own  experience  can  ever  test,  and  which  are 
nevertheless  true. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pragmatist's 
assertion  regarding  the  '  workings '  that  an  idea  is 
said  to  '  possess,'  or  to  which  it  is  said  to  '  lead.' 
These  '  workings,'  by  hypothesis,  may  extend  over 
long  periods  of  time,  may  find  a  place  in  diverse 
minds,  and  may  involve  extremely  complex  reason- 
ing processes  {e.g.  computations,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation)  which  are 
very  hard  to  follow,  and  whicli  no  human  mind  can 
survey,  in  their  wholeness,  at  any  moment,  or 
submit  to  the  test  of  any  direct  synthetic  observa- 
tion. The  proposition,  however,  '  These  are  the 
actual,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  a  given  test,  the 
logically  relevant  workings  of  the  idea  that  is  to  be 
tested,'  must  itself  be  true,  if  tlie  empirical  com- 
parison of  any  one  of  these  workings  with  the  facts 
of  experience  is  to  be  of  any  worth  as  a  test.  The 
truth  of  the  proposition  just  put  in  quotation 
marks  is  a  truth  of  a  type  that  no  one  man,  at  any 
instant,  ever  personally  and  empirically  tests.  In 
every  special  case  it  may  be,  and  in  general  must 
be,  regarded  as  doubtful.  Yet,  unless  some  such 
propositions  are  true,  Pra^iatism  becomes  a  mean- 
ingless doctrine ;  while,  if  any  such  propositions 
are  true,  there  is  a  sort  of  truth  of  which  Prag- 
matism gives  no  account. 

What  holds  of  truth  holds  here,  in  general,  of 
the  conditions  which  make  falsity  possible.  And 
the  whole  theory  of  true  and  false  opinion,  and 
consequently  the  definition  of  error,  must  be 
modified  accordingly.  In  brief,  Pragmatism  pre- 
supposes a  certain  unity  in  the  meaning  and  co- 
herence of  experience  taken  as  a  whole — a  unity 
which  can  never  at  any  one  moment  be  tested  by 
any  human  being.  Unless  the  propositions  which 
a-ssert  the  existence  and  describe  the  nature  of  this 
presupposed  unity  are  themselves  true.  Pragmatism 
has  no  meaning.  But,  if  they  are  true.  Pragmatism 
presupposes  a  sort  of  truth  whereof  it  gives  no 
adequate  account.  To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that 
Pragmatism  gives  a  wholly  false  view  of  the  nature 
of  truth,  but  is  only  to  insist  upon  its  inadequacy. 
It  needs  to  be  supplemented. 

(iii.)  Over  against  the  theory  of  truth  as  the 
correspondence  between  a  wholly  external  object 
and  an  ideal  portrayal,  and  also  in  contrMt  with 
Pragmatism,  there  exists  a  theory  of  truth  which 
defines  that  concept  wholly  in  terms  of  a  harmony 
between  the  partial  expression  of  a  meaning  which 
a  proposition  signifies  and  tlie  whole  of  life,  of 
experience,  or  of  meaning,  whicli,  according  to  this 
theory,  ideas  and  propositions  intend  to  embody  so 
far  as  they  can.  A  proposition  is  true  in  so  far  as 
it  conforms  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  of  experi- 
ence. Such  conformity  can  never  be  attained 
through  the  mere  correspondence  of  a  portrayal 
with  an  external  object.  It  can  exist  only  in  the 
form  of  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  part  to 
whole — an  adaptation  that  can  best  be  figured  in 
the  form  of  the  adaptation  of  an  organ  to  the  whole 
of  an  organism. 

If  one  reverts  to  the  comparatively  trivial 
instance  of  the  sheep  and  the  counting,  the  present 
view  would  insist,  as  Pragmatism  does,  upon  the 
fact  that,  in  counting  sheep,  one  is  attempting  to 
adjust  present  ideas  to  the  unity  of  an  extended 
realm  of  experience,  in  which  the  observed  sheep 
ajipear,  now  as  grazing  in  the  field,  now  as  having 
their  jilace  in  the  herdsman's  enterprises,  now  as 
passing  from  one  ownershii)  to  another,  and  so  on. 
The  one  who  counts  wants  to  get  such  a  present 
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idea  of  the  sheep  as  will  stand  in  harnionions  unity 
with  all  else  that  can  be  or  that  is  known  with 
regard  to  them.  The  truth  involved  in  the  process 
of  counting  is  itself  of  a  relatively  abstract  and 
lower  sort ;  and  hence  is  ill  atlapted  to  show  what 
truth  really  is.  For,  in  fact,  to  treat  sheep  merely 
as  numerable  objects  is  to  treat  them  as  what,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  not ;  hence  to  say,  '  They  are  »o 
many,'  is  to  utter  what  is  in  some  respects  false. 
For  they  are  sheep,  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  that 
each  is  a  living  organism,  a  unique  individual,  a 
product  of  ages  of  evolution,  and  a  being  possess- 
ing values  beyond  those  which  commerce  recog- 
nizes. Hence  a  numerical  account  of  them  has 
only  'partial  truth,'  and  therefore  is  false  as  well 
as  true.  The  only  wholly  true  account  of  the 
sheep  would  express  (not  merely  portray)  their 
character  as  facts  in  the  universe  of  experience  and 
of  reality.  One  can  say,  at  best,  of  the  proposi- 
tion about  their  number  that  it  is  ti'ue  in  so  far  as 
it  expresses  a  view  about  them  which  harmonizes, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  for  a  numerical 
statement,  with  what  exjierience,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  determines  the  place  and  the  meaning  of 
one's  present  experience  of  the  Hock  of  sheep 
to  be. 

Truth,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  an  attribute 
which  belongs  to  propositions  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  For  single  propositions,  taken  by  them- 
selves, give  us  abstract  accounts  of  facts,  or  rather 
of  the  whole  in  which  every  fact  has  its  place, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  characters.  A  pro- 
position is  an  interpretation  of  the  whole  universe, 
in  terms  of  such  a  partial  experience  of  the  nature 
of  the  whole  as  a  limited  group  of  ideas  can  sug- 
gest. This  interpretation  is  always  one-sided, 
precisely  in  so  far  as  the  group  of  ideas  in  question 
IS  limited.  In  so  far  as  the  partial  view  harmonizes 
with  the  whole,  the  proposition  is  true.  Since  the 
partial  view,  being  one-sided,  can  never  wholly 
harmonize  with  the  whole,  each  separate  proposi- 
tion, if  taken  in  its  abstraction,  is  partially  false, 
and  needs  to  be  amended  by  adding  other  pro- 
positions. 

This  general  theory  of  truth  and  falsity,  while 
its  sources  run  back  into  ancient  thought,  is 
especially  characteristic  of  modem  Idealism.  Tliat 
the  trutii  of  propositions  about  experience  is  a 
character  determined  by  their  relation  to  the  ideal 
and  virtual  whole  of  experience,  to  the  '  unity  of 
apperception,'  is  a  thesis  which  forms  part  of 
Kant's  'Deduction  of  the  Categories.'  The  later 
developments  of  the  '  Dialectical  Method,'  by 
Fichte  and  Hegel,  and  the  analogous  features  of 
Schelling's  thought,  Jed  to  more  explicit  theories 
of  the  relations  between  truth  and  falsity,  and  to 
the  doctrine  that  every  proposition,  considered  in 
its  abstraction,  is  partially  false,  and  needs  amend- 
ment. Hegel,  in  the  preface  to  his  Phiinomenologie, 
asserted  that  'Das  Wahre  ist  das  Ganze,'  and 
interpreted  this  as  meaning  tliat  only  what  a 
survey  of  the  total  process  of  experience  signifies 
enables  us  to  know  truth,  while  'partial  views,' 
such  as  we  get  on  the  way  towards  absolutes 
fVissen,  are  at  once  true  and  false — true,  as  neces- 
sary stages  on  the  way  to  insight,  and  tlierefore  as 
in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  whole  ;  false, 
as  needing  supplement,  and  as  showing  this  need 
through  the  contradictions  which  give  rise  to  the 
dialectical  process.  In  Hegel's  Logic  this  view  of 
truth  is  technically  developed.  With  a  diflerent 
course  of  argument,  with  many  original  features, 
and  with  a  more  empirical  method  of  investigation, 
a  view  of  trutli  and  error  which  belongs  to  the 
same  general  type  has  in  recent  times  been  de- 
veloped by  Bradley. 

If  one  nccpjits  such  a  theory  of  the  'degrees  of 
truth  and  falsity,'  and  of  truth  as  the  harmony  or 


organic  unity  between  a  partial  view  and  the  ideal 
whole  of  experience  or  of  reality,  the  essence  of 
error — that  is,  of  false  opinion — must  receive  a  new 
interpretation.  In  the  history  of  the  development 
of  Absolute  Idealism,  the  theory  of  error  has  taken, 
on  the  whole,  two  distinct  forms. 

(1)  According  to  the  first  of  these  forms,  usually 
emphasized  by  Hegel,  error  exists  merely  becansa 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  partial  view  to  regard  itself 
as  the  total  and  final  view,  precisely  in  so  far  as 
the  partial  view  inevitably  passes  through  the 
stage  of  'abstraction,'  in  which  it  defines  itself  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  points  of  view  than  its 
o^vn.  Did  it  not  pa-ss  through  this  stage,  it  would 
not  be  a  live  or  concrete  view  of  things  at  all.  It 
simply  would  not  exist.  But  (according  to  Hegel) 
the  whole,  in  order  to  be  an  organism  at  all, 
requires  the  parts  to  exist.  And,  if  the  parts  are — 
as  in  the  case  of  opinions — partial  views  of  the 
whole,  and  if  the  whole  requires  them  to  exist, 
each  in  its  place  in  the  system  of  spiritual  life,  it 
is  the  whole  itself,  it  is  the  Absolute  which  requires 
the  partial  view  to  make,  as  it  were,  the  experiment 
of  regarding  itself  as  true — that  is,  as  an  absolutely 
whole  view.  If  a  man  is  merely  counting,  he  takes 
his  objects  simply  as  numerical ;  and  then  real 
things  seem  to  him,  as  to  the  Pythagoreans,  to  be 
merely  '  numbers. '  Such  a  view,  as  an  abstraction, 
is  false ;  but  as  a  stage  on  the  way  to  insight  it 
is  inevitable ;  and  as  a  concrete  phase  of  opinion 
it  is  an  error,  that  is,  a  positive  belief  in  a  falsity, 
or,  again,  a  taking  of  a  partial  view  for  the  whole. 
To  be  sure,  this  '  dwelling  on  the  abstraction,'  this 
beharren  or  veneeilen  in  the  midst  of  falsity,  is  a 
phase;  and  since,  for  Hegel  (just  as  ■'•—.»'  •-«  for 
the  Pragmatists),  the  apprehension  c^Sj  Ri  is  a 
living  process,   not  a  static  contemplafcon,   this 

Shase  must  pass.  An  experience  of  the  '  contra- 
ictions  of  finitude '  must  in  its  due  time  arise,  and 
must  lead  to  tlie  recognition  that  the  partial  phase 
is  false.  This  is  what  happens  in  the  course  of  the 
history  of  thought,  when  tne  successive  systems  of 
philosophy— each  a  partial  truth,  required  by  the 
necessity  of  the  thought-process  and  uy  the  life  of 
the  Wcltgeist  to  regard  itself  as  absolutely  true — 
succeed  one  another  with  a  dialectical  necessity 
that  tends  to  larger  and  truer  insight.  The  same 
sequence  of  necessary  errors,  which  are  all  of  them 
partial  truths  taking  themselves  to  be  whole  and 
final,  aijpears  in  the  history  of  religion. 

(2)  To  Bradley,  and  to  others  among  the  more 
recent  representatives  of  Idealism,  to  whom  the 
dialectical  method  of  Hegel  appears  in  various 
ways  unsatisfactory,  this  account  of  the  way  in 
which  error  arises,  and,  as  a  phase  of  experience 
and  of  life,  is  necessary,  does  not  appeal.  For 
such  thinkers,  error  is,  indeed,  defined  as  a  partial 
and  (in  so  far)  false  view,  which  is  not  merely 
partially  false  and  partially  true,  but  takes  itself 
to  be  wholly  true.  The  existence  of  such  a  dis- 
harmony between  part  and  whole,  in  a  realm  of 
experience  where  the  metaphysical  presuppositions 
which  these  writers  accept  seem  to  require  organic 
wholeness  and  harmony  to  prevail,  and  to  be  of 
the  essence  of  reality,  is  an  inexplicable  event, 
which  must  be  viewea  as  in  some  unknown  way  a 
necessary  'appearance,'  not  a  reality. 

As  a  statement  of  the  ideal  of  tnith  which  is 
alone  consistent  \vith  rational  demands,  the  Ideal- 
ism thus  summarized  seems  to  be,  in  great  measure, 
successful.  But  its  success  is  greatest  with  resjHjct 
to  the  conception  of  trutli  as  the  t-eleological 
harmony  or  adjustment  of  a  partial  to  a  total  view 
of  experience  and  of  its  meaning.  Precisely  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  the  possibility  of  error, 
that  is,  of  disharmony  between  the  demands  of 
any  partial  interpretation  of  experience  and  that 
wliicti  is  revealed  and  fulfilled  by  the  whole  ol 
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experience,  the  idealistic  theory  of  truth  and  of 
error  has  proved  to  be,  thus  far,  most  incomplete. 
3.  Conditions  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
error.— The  foregoing  survey  shows  that  a  satis- 
factory theory  of  error  mnst  meet  the  following 
requirements : 

(1)  It  mast  be  just  to  wliatever  interest  in  a 
decisive  and  unquestionably  '  absolute '  distinction 
between  true  propositions  and  their  contradictory 
false  propositions  is  justly  urged  by  formal  logic. 
That  IS,  no  account  of  truth  and  error  in  terms  of 
'partial  views'  and  'the  total  view'  of  experience 
mnst  be  used  to  render  the  contrast  of  true  and  false 
anything  but  a  decisive  contrast,  as  sharp  as  that 
between  any  proposition  and  its  contradictory. 

(2)  The  theory  of  error  must  take  account  of 
the  actual  unity  of  the  cognitive  and  the  volitional 
processes.  It  has  been  the  office  of  recent  Pragmat- 
ism to  insist,  in  its  own  way,  upon  this  unity. 
But  Hegel,  in  his  Phiinomenologie,  also  insisted, 
although  in  another  fashion,  upon  the  fact  that 
every  insight  or  opinion  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  is  an  effort  at  adjustment  to  the  purposes 
of  life,  an  eflbrt  to  be  tested  by  its  genuine  rational 
success  or  failure. 

(3)  The  theory  of  error  mnst  recognize  that  truth 
is  a  character  which  belongs  to  propositions  so  far 
as  they  express  the  meanings  which  our  ideas  get 
in  their  relations  to  experience,  and  not  in  their 
relations  to  wholly  external  objects. 

(4)  That  the  rational  test  or  the  success  of  ideas, 
hypotheses,  and  opinions  lies  in  their  relations  not 
to  momentary  experiences,  but  to  the  whole  of  life, 
so  far  as  that  whole  is  accessible,  must  also  be 
maintained. 

(5)  The  existence  of  error,  as  disharmony  be- 
tween the  partial  view  which  actively  and,  so  to 
speak,  wilfully  asserts  itself  as  the  expression  of 
the  whole,  must  be  explained  as  due  to  the  same 
conditions  as  those  which  make  possible  finite  life, 
evil,  individuality,  and  conflict  in  general. 

(6)  Theoretical  error  cannot  be  separated  from 
practical  error. 

(7)  A  reWsion  of  Hegel's  dialectical  method,  a 
synthesis  of  this  method  with  the  empirical 
tendencies  of  recent  Pragmatism,  a  combination  of 
both  with  the  methods  of  modem  Logic  seem,  in 
their  combination,  to  be  required  for  a  complete 
treatment  of  tlie  problem  of  error.  An  error  is  the 
expression,  through  voluntary  action,  of  a  belief. 
In  case  of  an  error,  a  being,  whose  ideas  have  a 
limited  scope,  so  interprets  those  ideas  as  to  bring 
himself  into  conflict  with  a  larger  life  to  which  he 
himself  belongs.  This  life  is  one  of  experience 
and  of  action.  Its  whole  nature  determines  what 
the  erring  subject,  at  his  stage  of  experience,  and 
with  his  ideas,  ought  to  think  and  to  do.  He  errs 
when  he  so  feels,  believes,  acts,  interprets,  as  to  be 
in  positive  and  decisive  conflict  with  this  ought. 
The  conflict  is  at  once  theoretical  and  practical. 

LrmtATUU.— Aristotle,  Metaph.  vi.  4,  10276,  ix.  10,  10516. 
On  the  Scbolaatic  concept :  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  c.  Gent. 
l.Wi,3wmmaTheol.  i.  17. 1.  In  mrxlem  philosophy ;  Descartes, 
Prine.  Pkii.  \.  48,  Med.  v.  42 ;  Spinoza,  Ethica,  i.  prop,  xxx., 
H.  prop,  xxxiv.,  and  de  Binend.  InteU. ;  Locke,  Euay  on  the 
Human  U-ndgrttanding,  iv.  cha.  5,  20 ;  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vemuuft,  Riga,  1781,  p.  81.  On  recent  discussions:  W. 
J&mes,  Praginatism,  Ijondon,  1907,  The  Meaniiuj  0/  Truth, 
do.  1900 ;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller,  Humanimi,  do.  1903,  Studies  in 
Ilumanitm,  do.  1907,  art.  'Pragmatism*  in  EBr^^;  H.  H. 
Joachim,  The  Nature  0/  Truth,  do.  1906;  F.  H.  Bradley, 
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'Truth'  in  DPhP  ^contains  an  important  statement  of  the 
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ESCHATOLOGY.  —The  principal  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  article  are  the  '  last  things ' 
strictly  so  called — the  idea  of  judgment  and  retri- 
bution, or  of  a  Day  of  Judgment,  Millennial  ideas, 
the  cata.Htrophic  cud  of  the  world  and  its  renewal, 
and  how  the  dead  are  related  to  that  end  of  all 


things.  The  different  views  regarding  the  state  of 
the  dead  are  discussed  in  the  article  STATE  OF 
THE  Dead  (see  also  Blest  [Abode  of  the], 
Messiah,  IIesuerection). 

I.  Savag^e  races. — («)  Retributive  notions. — The 
question  of  the  existence  of  the  idea  of  future  retri- 
butive justice  among  savages  is  not  easily  settled,  as 
certainly,  in  some  cases  where,  it  is  believed  in,  it 
may  be  traced  to  outside  influences^Hindu,  Bud- 
dhist, Muhammadan,  or  Christian.  StUl,  even 
here  the  idea  must  have  been  latent  or  already 
expressed  in  some  form,  else  it  would  not  so  easily 
have  been  adopted.  While  a  mere  continuance  of 
present  earthly  conditions  is  frequently  believed 
in,  distinctions  according  to  rank,  wealth,  or  power 
are  commonly  found.  The  future  of  the  soul  is 
also  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  funeral 
ofterings,  or  upon  burial  or  non-burial,  or  upon 
tlie  person  having  been  tatued,  circumcised,  muti- 
lated in  some  particular  way,  or  provided  with 
certain  amulets.  An  approach  to  a  retributive 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  wide-spread  view — extend- 
ing upwards  to  the  ancient  Teutons  and  Mexicans 
— that  cowardice  debars  from  Paradise  or  incurs 
actual  punishment  ;  courage  being  here  a  savage 
virtue  which  is  rewarded.  Again,  since  gods  and 
spirits  frequently  pimish  in  this  life  sins  (not  neces- 
sarily strictly  moral  shortcomings)  against  them- 
selves— tabu-breaking  and  the  like — it  was  easy  to 
extend  this  to  the  future  life.  Hence,  neglect  or 
contempt  of  worship,  ritual,  tabu,  etc.,  is  frequently 
punished  in  the  Otner-world,  or  keeps  souls  out  of 
the  more  blissful  state. 

This  is  a  common  belief  in  Melanesia  and  Africa  (see  ERE  ii. 
683  f.;  Brown,  Metanesians  and  Polynesians,  1910,  p.  195),  in 
Polynesia  (Ellis,  Pol.  Researches*,  1832,  i.  39«f.),  and  in  S. 
America  (Naup^s  [Coudreau,  La  France  iquinoxiale,  Paris, 
1887,  ii.  195  M). 

In  certain  cases  crimes  which  are  detested  by  the 
tribe,  and  therefore  by  the  tribal  gods,  and  which 
are  severely  punished  on  this  earth  by  torture  or 
death,  are  also  believed  to  be  punished  be^yond  the 
grave— a  natural  deduction.  These  crimes  are 
mainly  murder  or  theft  committed  against  fellow- 
tribesmen,  sorcery,  adultery,  incest,  as  well  as 
lying,  and  even  niggardliness. 


For  examples,  see  Brown,  op.  eit.  195 ;  Codrington,  Melan- 
«,ion»,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  274;  BREW.  685» ;  Post,  Gnmdrissder 
ethn.  Jurisprudenz,  Oldenburg  and  Leipzig,  1894-5,  i.  41  (Amer. 


Ind.) ;  Rink,  Tales  and  Trad,  of  the  Eskimo,  1876,  p.  41 ;  see  also 
ERE  iv.  256*>,  266.  Actual  retribution  (apart  from  outside  in- 
fluences) is  also  alleged  among  the  Andaman  Islanders  (Man,  y^i 
xii.  [1883]  168,  162),  Australians  (Parker,  More  Aust.  Legendary 
Tales,  1898,  p.  96),  tlaidas,  Salish,  and  other  Amer.  Indian 
tribes  (Harrison,  JAI  xxi.  [1891-2]  17  ;  Wilson,  TES  iii.  303), 
Mintiras  of  Malacca  (Steinmetz,  A  A  xxiv.  582),  AmuB{ERE  i. 
252«),  Masai  (Merker,  ZE  xxxv.  [1903]  735).  In  most  of  these 
instances  the  nature  of  the  puiTishments  points  to  native  ideas. 
In  some  cases  the  'wicked  are  simply  annihilated  (Grinnell, 
Paumee  Hero  Stories,  1893,  p.  355). 

A  judgment  is  necessarily  implied  where  a 
division  on  various  grounds,  or  actual  punishment 
by  the  gods,  or  exclusion  from  Paradise  is  believed 
to  take  place  in  the  Other-world ;  but  it  is  only 
sporadically  that  it  is  expressly  stated  to  occur 
(Klionds  [Hopkins,  Kel.  of  India,  Boston,  1895, 
p.  530],  Chippewas  [Dunn,  Oregon,  1844,  p.  104], 
Guinea  Negroes  [Pinkerton,  Voyages,  xvi.  401], 
Ainus  lEIiJi  i.  252]).  Some  of  the  West  African 
secret  societies  probably  teach  a  future  judgment. 
Out  of  such  primitive  views  the  idea  of  judgment 
in  the  higher  religions  was  evolved. 

The  judgment  may  simply  he  an  examination  by  some  being 
or  aitintal,  to  discover  wlicther  the  person  has  the  necessary  dis- 
tinctive mark  which  admits  to  Paradise,  or  has  done  certain 
things  according  to  custom  in  this  world  (Codrington,  op.  cit. 
".le,  257,  206,  280  ;  Pinkerton,  iii.  303  [Massachusetts  Indians]). 
In  other  cases  some  ordeal,  appointed  occasionally  by  a  divinity 
or  spirit,  has  tobe  undergone,  which  tests  tlie  man's  fitness  for 
the  blissful  region  (Schoinburgk,  Reisen  in  B.  Guiana,  Leipzig, 
I.S4S,  iii.  318  ;  Thomson,  The  Ftjitms,  1908,  pp.  121, 12.''),  128).  Or 
it  may  consist  in  sending  the  gooil  by  one  road  leading  to  Para- 
dise, and  the  bad  by  another  leading  to  a  place  of  pain(Mooney, 
'  Siouan  Tribes,'  Bull.  S4  BB,  1894,  p.  48 ;  Bancroft,  NR  iii.  624 
[Karokj ;  Coudreau,  op,  cit.  ii.  196  f.).    Or,  again,  the  bridge 
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which  the  dead  must  oroas  becomes  an  ordeal,  the  liad  being 
unable  to  crom  it,  or  they  are  re)>elled  by  its^uardian  (Landau, 
BiiiU  und  Feufeuer,  Heidelberi,',  1909,  p.  «0 ;  ERK  i.  493»,  ii.  854). 
'  Bad  *  does  not  always  here  mean  the  morally'  bad  ;  but  the 
beings  who  examine  and  test  the  soul  are  primitive  judges  of  the 
dead.  Sometimes  the  spirits  of  the  dead  debar  murderers  and 
other  undesirable  [)ersoris  from  the  blissful  region,  and  force 
them  to  remain  ajmrt  or  in  an  undesirable  place,  or  to  wander 
restlessly  on  earth,  and  in  some  ca.sos  it  is  the  spirits  of  persons 
injured  in  life  by  the  new  arrival  who  inflict  such  punishmenta 
— a  natural  extension  of  the  idea  of  blood-revenge,  survivingalso 
In  higher  religions  (Codrington,  269, 274  f.,  279,  288  ;  Brown,  444 
(New  Guinea] ;  Couard,  RHR  xliL  [1900]  268  [Algonquins] ;  cl. 
Landau,  186  f.). 

(6)  The  Final  Catastrophe. — The  Andaman 
Islanders  believe  that  spirits,  apart  from  souls,  go 
to  a  gloomy  jungle  below  the  earth,  which  is  flat. 
But  a  time  will  come  when  a  great  earthquake  will 
cause  the  world  to  turn  over.  The  living  will, 
perish  and  change  places  with  the  dead.  Spirits 
will  be  re-united  with  souls,  and  live  on  the  re- 
newed earth,  in  which  sickness  and  death  will  b^ 
unknown  (Man,  JAI  xii.  161  f.).  Many  American 
tribes  (north  and  south)  expected  a  catastrophic 
end  of  all  things — frequently  by  fire,  as  the  world 
had  before  been  destroyed  by  water.  But  in  such 
cases  it  was  believed  that,  as  certain  persons 
escaped  the  flood  to  re-people  the  earth,  so  some 
would  be  hid  from  the  hre  and  re-people  the  new" 
world  (Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  1853-56,  i.  319,  iv. 
240,  420 ;  Brinton,  Myths  of  New  World",  Philad. 
1896,  p.  253  f.).  In  a  Choctaw  legend  the  dead 
were  to  resume  their  bodies  and  live  on  the  renewed 
earth.  A  similar  re-peopling  of  the  purified  and 
renewed  world  after  its  final  destruction  by  water 
was  believed  in  by  the  Eskimos  (Brinton,  302 ; 
Egede,  Nachrichten  von  Griinland,  1790,  p.  156  ; 
Boas,  '  Central  Eskimo,' 6  RBEW  [\»iH]  588  f.). 
Probably  Christian  teaching  has  heye  influenced  ex- 
-  isting  native  beliefs.  The  Mexican  belief  in  a  series 
of  world-ages  or  '  suns ' — each  terminated  by  a  cata- 
strophe,from  which  only  a  few  were savedfor  the  new 
age — is  akin  to  these.  The  Mexicans  did  not  know 
wlien  the  existing  age  would  terminate,  but  only 
that  it  would  be  at  the  end  of  a  cycle  of  52  years  ; 
nor  does  it  appear  how  the  dead  would  fare  at  this 
con.summation.  This  conception  of  the  end  of  the 
world-age  seems  to  have  been  unrelated  to  the 
myth  or  the  return  of  QuetzalcoatI  and  the  renewal 
of  the  Golden  Age  (J.  G.  Miiller,  Amer.  Urrel., 
Basel,  1855,  p.  511  f. ;  see  Ages  op  the  World 
[Prim,  and  Amer.]).  The  Peruvians  also  believed 
in  a  former  destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and 
in  its  future  destruction,  signalized  by  an  eclipse  of 
sun  or  moon,  in  which  the  sun  would  vanish,  the 
moon  fall  on  the  earth,  and  a  conflagration  or 
drought  would  follow,  in  which  all  would  perish 
(Muller,  396 ;  Brinton,  254).  It  is  obvious  that 
such  myths  are  extensions  of  the  observation  of 
actual  catastrophes  and  unexplained  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  of  the  terrors  inspired  by  them. 

3.  Egyptian. — Of  any  Egyptian  doctrine  of  a 
final  catastrophe  there  is  no  record.  The  idea  of 
judgment  of  the  soul  after  death  appertained  to 
the  Osirian  faith  from  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty,  though  it  is  found  in  connexion  with  the 
Ra  doctrine  in  the  Book  of  the  Gates.  In  this  the 
judgment  takes  place  in  the  Hall  of  Osiris— the 
sixtn  domain  through  which  tlie  sun  passes  on  his 
nightly  journey  ;  but  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  the 
judgment  was  preparatory  to  entering  the  true 
paradise  of  Osiris— the  Fields  of  Aalu. 

The  soul  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Osiris  the  judge,  by 
Anubls.  Before  him  stood  the  balance  in  which  Thoth  the  scribe 
would  weigh  the  heart  of  the  deceased  against  the  teatherwhich 
symbolized  righteousness,  or  the  image  of  Maat.  Thoth  was  also 
the  scribe  who  registered  the  result  with  tablet  and  style. 
Around  were  seated  the  42  Divine  assessors  to  whom  the  famous 
negative  confession  '  was  made.  H  the  soul  passe<l  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  balance,  which  may  have  been  a  test  of  the  truth 
of  the  confession,  it  was  rewarde<l  h\   Osiris ;  but  if  not,  it  is 

Cible  thai  it  was  eaten  by  the  monster  Am-mit,  '  Eater  of  the 
1,  or  shared  the  late  of  annihilation  with  the  enemies  of 


Osiris,  who  were  hacked  to  pieces  or  thrown  into  pits  or  a  lake 
of  fire.  How  far  such  a  retribution  could  be  overcome  by  '  words 
of  power'  is  uncertain.  These  punishnients  are  referred  to  in 
the  Book  o/  the  Gates ;  but,  so  far  as  they  <:onnerne<l  souls,  they 
could  not  be  eternal,  for  the  soul  was  annihilated.  How  judg- 
ment on  the  followers  of  Ra  was  pronounced  is  uncertain,  but 
again  in  the  Botik  o/  the  Gates  and  the  Book  of  That  which  is  in 
Dual  we  hear  of  the  horrible  punishments  by  which  the  annihi- 
lation of  Hii's  enemies  was  brought  about,  and  these  enemies 
almost  certainly  included  the  wicked.  This  annihilation,  accord- 
ing to  Budge  iOods  of  the  Kgyplians,  1903,  p.  265),  was  the  mis- 
interpretation of  a  Nature-myth  of  the  sun  attacking  with  his 
rays  and  fiery  glance.  See  also  the  whole  scene  of  the  judgment 
described  in  a  story  of  a  visit  to  Amenti,  where  annihihition, 
as  well  as  fearful  punishments  of  the  wicked,  is  found  (Griffith, 
Stories  of  the  Iligh  I'riesis  of  Memphis,  Oxford,  1900,  p.  451.). 
Of.,  further,  artt.  EovrriAN  Relioion,  p.  243*,  and  Ktiiics  and 
Morality  (Egyp.),  p.  476. 

3.  Teutonic. — Though  the  general  view  of  the 
division  of  souls  at  death  among  the  Teutons  is 
non-moral,  glimpses  of  a  more  ethical  division  and 
of  a  daily  judgment  after  death  by  the  gods  are 
obtained.  Crimes,  such  as  otl'ences  against  kins- 
men and  gods,  murders,  adultery,  and  perjury,  were 
jiunished  (.see  BLEST,  Abode  of  [Teutonic],  vol.  ii. 
p.  708).  Much  more  detailed  is  the  picture  of  the 
final  world-catastrophe  as  found  in  Votuspd  and 
Gylfaginning  ;  and,  since  it  involves  jjods,  but  is 
not  produced  by  them,  it  is  automatic— a  proof 
of  its  originality ;  while  the  whole  picture  of 
the  catastrophe  includes  various  elements  in  the 
mythology. 

All  the  regions  and  beings  hostile  to  the  .^ir,  or  gods,  prepare 
for  the  final  conflict,  and  those  enemies  whom  the  former  had 
bound  break  forth  to  take  part  in  it — the  Midgard  serpent,  the 
Kenris  wolf,  Hel,  and  Loki.  The  world  has  become  wholl.v  evil, 
and  this  evil  is  especially  marked  by  the  loosening  of  the  ties  of 
kindred.  Signs  in  Nature — storms,  floods,  and  the  three-fold 
Fimbul  winter — precede  the  end.  Those  beings  now  unbound, 
along  with  Surtr  and  his  train  from  Muspelheim,  attack  the 
gods ;  and  Odin,  Freyr,  and  Thor  fall  before  their  onslaught. 
The  sun  is  darkened,  the  stars  vanish,  earth  sinks  into  the  sea, 
and  fire  bursts  forth.  After  this  a  new  earth  springs  from  the 
waves,  with  green  meadows.  Its  fields  bring  forth  without 
labour,  evil  and  sorrow  are  unknown,  and  the  gods  renew  their 
youth  on  Idavollr.  Perhaps  this  new  earth  is  the  hidden  para- 
dise of  Mimir's  grove,  in  which  LIf  and  Lifthrasir  are  hidden  and 
survive  the  great  winter,  according  to  one  myth^  or  this  cata- 
strophe, so  that  a  new  and  blessed  race  may  spring  from  them 
and  re-people  the  earth  {Vafthnulnismdl  (Vigfusson-Powell, 
Corpus  Poet.  Boreate,  Oxford,  1883,  i.  67] ;  Gylfag.  5  53).  But 
there  is  also  added  tlie  conception  of  a  final  judgment  by  'a 
mighty  one  from  above.'  The  righteous  now  dwell  in  Giml^,  the 
wicked  are  condemned  to  N,i-8trand. 

How  far  all  this  has  been  moulde<l  by  Christian  Influences  is 
still  uncertain.  Most  probably  floating  eschatological  myths 
have  been  fixed  in  an  orderly  narrative  by  the  poet  of  Voluspd 
under  such  influences.  There  is  acertain  resemblance  to  Persian 
eschatology,  while  a  world-catastrophe  is  hinted  at  in  tales  which 
have  no  connexion  with  Voluspd  (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.,  Eny .  tr., 
1880-88,  pp.  429,  815). 

4.  For  Celtic  eschatology,  see  art,  CELTS,  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  302  f. 

5.  Greek  and  Roman. — In  the  earlier  Greek 
poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  nothing  is  said  ofjudg- 
ment.  But  such  enemies  of  the  gods  as  the  Titans 
are  shut  up  in  Tartarus  (Hes.  Theoq.  713  ff".; 
Homer,  II.  xiv.  279,  cf.  viii.  13),  while  Tityus, 
Tantalus,  and  Sisyphus  suffer  torments  [Od.  xi. 
576  f.).  Minos  in  the  under  world  gives  laws  to 
the  dead  (BenKTrtiovra  vfKvaaiv),  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  act  as  judge  (Od.  xi.  5(57  f.).  But,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Mysteries  and  of  the  Orphic 
and  Pythagorean  cults,  the  ideas  of  judgment  and 
retribution  became  prevalent,  and  are  found  in 
later  writers.  Pythagoras  taught  a  judgment  of 
souls  (Iambi.  Vita  Pyth.  29  f.),  and  the  Orphic 
judgment  is  depicted  on  the  vase  on  which  yEacus, 
Triptolemus,  and  Khadamanthus  appear  as  judges 
(J.  E.  Harrison,  Prol.  to  Study  of  Greek  Bel.', 
Cambridge,  1908,  p.  599).  In  the  Mysteries  it  was 
also  taught  that  the  uninitiated,  the  profane,  and 
the  unjust  were  punished  in  the  Other-world. 

Generally  the  judges,  who  exist  independently  in  Pluto'l 
kingdom,  are  three  in  number— Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and 
^Eacus — and  they  were  appointed  to  this  ottice  liecause  they  had 
acted  Justly  on  earth  (cf.  Plato,  Gurijias,  f>'!f).  Hut  the  Mys- 
teries added  a  fourth,  Tript<ilcniu8,  and  Plato  refers  to  all  four 
as  true  Judges  in  Iljide8(w4/'0f.  41).  They  give  Judgment  in  a 
meadow  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  one  o(  which  leads  to  the 
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abode  of  the  blessed,  the  other  to  Tartarus,^  Their  sentences  or 
symbols  (trmi-ela)  of  their  deeds  are  bound  upon  souls  (Plato, 
Gorg.  523,  Rep.  x.  614  f.).  Their  shadows  were  the  accusers  of 
souls,  according  to  the  satire  of  Lucian  (Menippus^  10>— probably 
a  popular  idea. 

The  ideas  of  the  Orphics  and  Pythagoreans  are 
reproduced  by  Pindar  (see  01.  ii.  55  f.  ;  Thren. 
frag.)  and  Plato,  but  the  conception  of  judgment 
and  retribution  is  connected  with  that  of  metem- 
psychosis. Ten  thousand,  or,  in  the  case  of  pure 
souls,  three  thousand,  years  elapsed  before  the 
soul  returned  to  its  primal  home.  Judgment  took 
place  at  the  end  of  life,  when  the  soul  was  rewarded, 
or  punished  in  places  of  correction  (eis  t4  inrb  7^$ 
itKaiuT-fipia),  At  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  the  soul 
chose  a  new  body,  human  or  animal,  and  was  born 
on  earth,  to  undergo  further  probation  there,  and 
to  be  rewarded  or  punished  once  more  at  death. 
Some  souls,  however,  were  too  wicked  ever  to 
return,  and  remained  for  ever  in  Tartarus  (Plato, 
Phiedrua,  248  f.  ;  Rep.  x.  614  f.  ;  cf.  Gorg.  523 ;  and, 
for  a  reference  to  similar  teaching  in  the  Mysteries, 
Laws,  ix.  870). 

In  the  Phado  (107,  113)  the  soul  is  led  by  its  dsmon  to  the 
place  of  judgment,  and  is  then  sent  to  bliss,  or  to  purgatorial 
punishments  followed  by  rewards  for  good  deeds.  Incurable 
sinners  never  leave  Tartarus. 

Such  beliefs  as  these  were  probably  widely 
diflused  among  the  Greeks,  as  we  may  gather  even 
from  the  numerous  passages  referring  to  judgment 
and  the  fate  of  souls  in  Lncian's  satires  and  from 
the  caricature  of  Aristophanes.  The  dramatists 
seldom  speak  of  a  judgment  of  the  dead  (cf.  MmM. 
Suppl.  21SI.,  Bum.  263  f.),  but  it  is  referred  to 
sporadically  in  other  authors  and  on  giave  inscrip- 
tions. The  Stoics  held  that  evil  souls  were  punished 
after  death.  Punislunent  was,  however,  purga- 
torial, though  bad  souls  might  become  extinct. 
Seneca  speaks  of  death  as  a  day  of  judgment  when 
sentence  will  be  pronounced  on  all  (Ep.  xxvi..  Here, 
fur.  l'2n  f.  ;  see  Zeller,  Stoics,  1870,  p.  205  f.).  The 
Epicureans  rejected  all  such  views,  and  taught  that 
the  soul  died  with  the  body  (Lucr.  iii.  417  f. ;  cf. 
Hippol.  Refut.  Hcer.  i.  19).  While  among  the 
Roman  people  their  native  religion  taught  nothing 
of  judgment  and  future  penalties,  the  poets  ac- 
cepted the  Greek  ideas  and  the  names  of  the  judges 
of  the  dead,  and  frequently  referred  to  them.  Thus 
in  Vergil's  picture  of  the  under  world,  Minos  judges 
certain  crimes,  and  Khadamanthus  judges  in  Tar- 
tarus (./En.  vi.  426  ff.,  540  fl'.  ;  see  other  passages 
collected  in  Kuhl,  De  mortuorum  judicio,  Giessen, 
1903,  p.  76 ff.). 

The  conception  of  the  end  of  all  things  was 
philosophical  rather  than  popular  and  mythical, 
but  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  iKTcipuxnt  became 
popular.  How  was  the  conception  of  the  future 
life  related  to  the  cyclic  change  ? 

In  Plato's  theory  of  the  two  ages  ever  recurring,  those  who 
died  in  the  period  of  disorder,  when  the  universe  was  left  to 
itself,  were  in  the  new  age — the  Golden  Age— born  from  the 
earth  aa  old  men,  and  grew  ever  younger.  The  end  of  each 
period,  when  the  earth  began  to  move  in  an  opposite  direction, 
was  marke<l  by  great  convulsions  of  Nature.  In  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  the  cyclic  conflagTation,  all  souls  (or  those  which  have  not 
become  extinct)  are  then  resolved  into  the  World-Soul  or  Primal 
Fire.  This  world-ratastropbe  over,  the  formation  of  a  new  uni- 
verse begin8(C'icero'srcnODa(ui),  and  all  things  repeat  themselves 
as  in  the  previous  cycles,  and  every  person  again  plays  his  part 
in  it.  Did  this  include  personal  identity  ?  Some  answered  that 
the  persons  were  distinct  without  a  difference,  others  regarded 
them  as  different  (see  Zeller,  LIS  ff.).  Seneca,  who  gives  a  vivid 
pit:ture  of  this  world-conflagration  {Consol.  ad  Mareiam),  seems 
to  have  looked  forward  to  living  again  in  the  next  cycle  (Ep. 
xxxvu  10).    See  AoMi  or  tub  World  (Greek  and  RomanX 

6.  Hindu. — Although  in  tlie  Rigveda  no  clear 
statement  of  judgment  is  found,  and  Vama  appears 
mainly  as  king  of  the  region  of  bliss,  yet  he  is  to 
Bome  extent  an  object  of  terror,  and  a  dark  under- 
^ound  hell  is  spoken  of  as  the  fate  of  evil-doers 
(iv.  5.  5,  vii.  104.  3,  ix.  73.  8).     In  the  Atharvaveda 

1  Plato  says  that  Rhadamanthus  judges  souls  from  Asia,  .f^us 
those  from  Europe,  while  Minos,  as  the  oldeKt,  decides  difficult 
cases  (Gory.  524). 


the  torments  of  this  place  are  also  referred  to 
(v.  19).  The  later  views  differ  widely  from  this, 
through  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  belief  in 
transmigration,  while  Yama  is  now  the  judge  of  the 
dead.  The  popular  view  is  represented  by  various 
passages  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana.  The  dead 
pass  two  fires,  which  burn  the  wicked,  but  let  the 
good  go  by :  they  are  weighed  in  a  balance,  and 
their  fate  is  thus  decided.  The  good  pass  to  bliss  ; 
the  wicked  suffer  in  hell,  or  are  re-born  as  a 
punishment.  In  the  Upanisads  re-birth  in  vari- 
ous conditions,  in  heaven,  hell,  or  on  earth,  appears 
aa  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  true  end  of  exist- 
ence, viz.  release  from  the  chain  of  cosmic  existence 
and  absorption  in  the  world-soul.  Hinduism  in  all 
its  forms  endorses  this  view.  All  go  to  Yama  over 
a  dreadful  road,  on  which  the  pious  fare  better 
than  the  wicked.  Yama  or  Dliarma  judges  and 
allots  the  fate.  Through  endless  existences  and 
re-births — in  human,  animal,  or  plant  forms — 
alternated  with  lives  in  the  heavens  or  hells,  the 
soul  must  pass.  The  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  Four 
Ages  is  connected  with  eschatology.  The  Four 
Ages — krta,  treta,  dvdpara,  and  kali,  each  with 
its  dawn  and  twilight  periods — form  a  niahayuga 
of  12,000  years,  each  of  which  is  equivalent  to  360 
human  years,  thus  resulting  in  a  period  of  4,320,000 
years.  A  hundred  such  periods  form  a  kalpa.  At 
the  close  of  the  Kali  age,  or  more  usually  now  at 
the  close  of  the  final  kali  of  a  kcdpa,  tliere  is  an 
apparent  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  and 
flood.  The  gods  are  absorbed  by  Brahma,  along 
with  their  heaven  and  all  good  persons  in  it.  Then 
follows  the  age-long  sleep  of  Brahma  (equal  to  the 
length  of  a  kalpa),  after  which  he  re-creates  the 
world.  The  process  of  transmigration  begins  anew, 
and  all  are  re-born  in  higher  or  lower  forms,  to  re- 
new their  cosmic  existence,  save  those  who  desire 
final  and  absolute  absorption  in  the  Supreme 
(see  SBE  vii.  77f.  j  xxv.  pp.  Ixxxiv,  Ixxxvii  ; 
xxxiv.  212 ;  Hopkins,  op.  cit.  419  f.  ;  Barth,  Rel. 
of  India,  1882,  p.  93;  AOES  OP  THB  WORLD 
[Indian]). 

7.  Buddhist. — In  Buddhism  the  idea  of  karma 
aflorded  an  automatic  principle  of  judgment, 
whereby  the  person  after  death  entered  upon  an 
existence,  higher  or  lower,  according  to  his  actions. 
At  death,  the  force  resulting  from  actions  combined 
with  clinging  to  existence  causes  creation  of  the  five 
skandhas,  or  constituent  elements  of  being.  This 
is  so  swift  that  there  is  hardly  any  break  in  the 
continuity  of  personality,  which  is  thus  re-created 
in  one  of  the  six  states — gods,  men,  asuras,  animals, 
plants,  pretas,  or  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  hells. 
The  shortest  term  of  punishment  in  a  hell  is  500 
years,  but  one  may  rise  from  that  to  life  in  a  higher 
state,  while  a  life  in  heaven  may  be  succeeded  by  a 
life  on  earth  or  in  one  of  the  hells.  But  alrea<ly  in 
early  Buddhism  we  find  the  idea — taken  over  from 
Brahnianism — that  the  warders  of  hell  drag  the 
wicked  before  Yama,  who  condemns  them  to  one 
of  the  hells  (Monier-Williams,  Buddhisin,  1889, 
p.  114f.).  But  it  is  in  Northern  Buddhism  that 
this  idea  is  more  particularly  developed.  Here 
there  is  the  conception  of  a  judgment  of  the  soul 
after  death  in  the  courts  of  the  ten  judges  of  the 
dead,  one  of  whom  is  Yenlo  (Yama).  He  judges 
with  strict  impartiality,  and  also  fixes  the  hour  of 
dissolution. 

After  the  deceased  is  clad  in  the  black  garment  of  sins,  or  In 
the  shining  garment  of  good  deeds,  the  latter  are  weighed 
against  evil  in  a  balance.  If  the  sins  exceed,  punishment  fol- 
lows ;  if  good  deeds,  reward.  Scenes  of  the  judgment  a]id  of 
nunishmenta  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  temples,  depicted  in 
books,  or  formed  with  clay  figures.  The  judgment-halls  are 
arranged  like  earthly  tribimals.  There  is  also  a  belief  in  a 
bridge  over  which  souls  |)a«s  ;  the  good  cross  it  easily,  but  the 
wicked  fall  from  it  to  torments.  Souls  are  subject  to  re-birth 
alter  existence  in  heaven  or  hell,  this  also  being  flxed  by  the 
judges.    This  conception  of  judgment  ia  also  found  among  the 
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TaoUU  (Edkim,  Chinese  Budiihinn,  1S80,  uamm ;  Ai.  Jmum. 
zxxL  (lS40]»»r. ;  liMTKe,  RtL  o) China,  1880,  p.  119  f. ;  deOrool, 
Aeku  d«  «»«  Cteny.  /nf<m.  *!«  Orienf.,  sect.  It.  fl886]  97  f.). 

The  Buddhist  conception  of  kalpas  lias  already 
been  discassed  (Agks  of  the  World  [Buddhist]). 
Each  great  kalj>a  ends  with  the  destruction  of 
the  present  universe — l)y  water,  fire,  or  wind. 
Creatures  do  not  perish  with  the  universe.  Most 
of  them  are  re-bom  in  higher  spheres,  which  can- 
not be  destroyed.  Others  still  in  hell  are  re-bom 
in  the  hell  of  some  universe,  the  time  for  the 
destruction  of  which  has  not  yet  come. 

8.  Parsi. — Some  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
eschatology  of  the  Bundahii  and  otlier  later  docu- 
ments are  already  found  in  the  Avesta,  but  it  is 
quite  uncertain  how  far  all  are  primitive,  and  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  earlier  belief  was  one 
in  mere  continuance  of  the  soul.  After  death  the 
soul  hovered  near  the  body  for  three  da}'s  and 
nights — if  righteous,  assisted  by  SrOsh  against 
demons;  but  if  evil,  tormented  by  evil  angels. 
Then,  according  to  its  condition,  it  started  for  the 
Other-world  with  an  escort  of  good  or  evil  beings. 
Now  the  Chtnvat  bridge  was  reached.  Here  the 
righteous  met  a  beautiful  virgin— the  sum  of  his 
good  deed.s — who  conducted  him  to  Panidise,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Ahura,  welcomed  by  Vohu- 
mano,  and  given  heavenly  raiment  and  a  golden 
tlirone  [SBE  iv.  373  f.);  and  (according  to  later 
belief)  the  wicked  met  an  ugly  hag — embodying 
his  evil  deeds — who  led  him  to  hell,  '  the  obscure 
world'  (SBE  iv.  219,  xviii.  {DAtUt/in4  IHntk, 
XXV.  5]).  A  weighing  of  the  deeds  of  men  at  the 
bridge  in  the  balance  of  Rashnft  Kazista,  or  a  deci- 
sion by  three  judges— Mithra,  RashnO,  and  Srush 
— is  spoken  of  in  later  documents.  Those  whose 
good  deeds  balanced  their  evil  deeds  were  kept  in 
Ham6stakAn,  a  kind  of  intermediate  state  (SBE 
xxiv.  18  J  Book  of  Arda  Ftr«/[ed.  Haug  and  West, 
Bombay,  1872],  v.,  vi.  9f.).i  The  bridge  extended 
oyer  hell  and  led  to  Paradise.  For  tlie  souls  of  the 
righteous  it  widened,  but  for  tlie  wicked  it  narrowed 
to  the  breadth  of  a  thread  or  a  razor-edge,  and 
they  fell  offer  were  cast  into  hell  (SBE  iv.  219). 

Here  we  may  glance  at  the  Iranian  theory  of  the 
world-ages,  each  of  four  periods  of  3000  years. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  final  3000  Zara- 
thnshtra  is  born.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
second  millennium  of  this  period,  evils  increase, 
there  are  signs  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  now 
Hflshetar  is  bora.  Keligion  is  restored,  and  he 
brings  back  the  creatures  to  their  proper  state. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  final  millennium 
HOshgtar-m&h  is  born.  In  his  time  creatures 
become  more  progressive  and  men  do  not  die.  But 
now  evils  again  increase.  The  serpent  Azhi-Dahak, 
confined  in  Mt.  Demavend  by  Fretun,  breaks 
forth,  but  is  destroyed  by  Sftm  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  period  Sdshyans,  the  I'ersian  Messiah,  'who 
makes  the  evil  spirit  impotent  and  causes  the 
resurrection  and  future  existence,'  is  born  (Bahman 
Yait,  iii.  1  ff.  ;  Bundahii,  xi.  6f.  ;  Dlnkart,  vii.  9f. ; 
for  the  chronology,  see  West,  SBE,  v.  Introd.  1  v  f. ). 
Now  begins  the  new  order  of  things.  All  mankind, 
beginning  with  Gftyfimart,  followed  by  Mftshya 
and  MftshyAl,  are  raised  from  the  dead  (ef.  1  Co 
15",  and  Vita  Adae  et  Evae,  42;  Apoc.  Mosis,  13" 
[Adam  is  first  raised,  then  his  de.scendants]).  Then 
follow.s  the  great  assembly,  in  which  each  sees  his 
good  and  evil  deeds.  The  righteous  are  set  apart 
from  the  wicked ;  the  former  are  taken  to  heaven, 
and  the  latter  cast  back  to  hell  for  'the  punish- 
ment of  the  three  nights'— their  final  punishment. 
Fire  now  melts  the  earth  and  remains  like  a  river. 
1  This  state  appears  to  have  two  parts,  one  for  the  not  truUe 
rlsrhtcoHs,  ami  one  tor  the  not  wholly  sinful  (IM(.  DlnU  ixiv 
1.;  i'n".'; •??•.,  ""•■  """''  "'  'O'"'  "inners  are  often  said  to  remain 
~I„i^^  .    "''.["^sun-ection  '-perhaps  in.plj  init  that  others  are 


All  must  pass  through  it,  but  to  the  righteous  it  is 
like  warm  milk,  to  the  wicketl  like  molten  metal. 
Ahriman  and  his  hosts  are  defeated  by  Ahura  and 
his  angels,  and  i)erish  in  the  conflagration  (cf. 
SBE  xx'm.  306 f.).  Now  all  come  together;  rela- 
tions recognize  each  other  ;  men  have  the  age  of  40 
years  and  children  of  15  years.  All  are  now  im- 
mortal and  clad  in  spiritual  bodies,  and  awards  are 
apportioned  according  to  merit.  Hell  becomes 
pure,  and  is  brought  back  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  world.  The  earth  is  renewed  and  made  im- 
mortal and  extends  to  heaven  (Bund.  xxx.  ;  Dink. 
ix.  ;  D&tistdn-i  Dinlk,  xxxii.  14).  The  anticipated 
joys  both  of  heaven  and  of  the  renewed  world  are 
of  a  highly  spiritual  character  (Soilerhlom,  La  Vie 
future  d^apris  le  vMzdiisme,  Paris,  1901,  pp. 
128,  269  ;  for  the  Yima  legend,  see  ERE  i.  208). 

9.  Muhammadan. — Muhammadan  is  based  upon 
Jewish  and  Christian  (and  i)os8ibly  Parsi)  eschat- 
ology, though  there  are  some  im))ortant  differences. 
After  death  all  persons  are  visited  in  the  grave  by 
two  angels,  wlio  examine  them  as  to  their  faith. 
If  the  answer  is  satisfactory,  the  dead  sleep  on  in 
peace  ;  otherwise,  they  are  struck  with  a  hammer 
and  the  earth  preased  down  upon  them. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  before  the  judfjOnent  the  faithful 
dead  are  in  a  state  of  repose.  Thej-  are  said  to  enter  al-Bar- 
zakh.  They  dwell  in  or  near  the  grave,  but  the  wicked  are 
tormented  there  or  in  a  foul  dungeon  (SJiE  vi.  p.  Ixix ;  Sale, 
Koran,  Prel.  Discuss.  S  iv. ;  Hughes,  DI,  1896,  a.v.  'Harzakh'). 

Many  wonderful  signs  precede  the  Last  Day  or 
the  Day  of  Judgment  (yaum  ad-din ;  cf.  as-Sd'a, 
'  the  Hour '),  the  time  of  which  is  known  only  to 
God.  The  Mahdi  will  establish  a  reign  of  right- 
eousness ;  ad-Dajja.1,  or  Antichrist,  will  appear 
and  be  slain  by  Jesus,  who  will  become  a  Muham- 
madan ;  Gog  and  Magog  will  be  released.  .  .  . 
Then  the  angel  Israfil  will  sound  the  trumpet, 
which  will  be  followed  by  frightful  convulsions  in 
Nature.  At  the  second  blast  all  creatures  will  die. 
At  the  third  the  resurrection  will  take  place,  and 
all  will  rise  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  out  of 
the  book  of  their  deeds.  God  is  set  on  His  throne 
with  His  angels.  The  recording  angels  who  follow 
men  all  through  life  witness  against  them,  and  the 
works  of  men  are  weighed  in  a  balance.  The 
judgment  lasts  1000  or  50,000  years.  All  must  now 
cross  the  bridge  as-Sirat,  which  pas-ses  over  hell  to 
Paradise,  and  is  finer  than  a  hair  and  sharper  than 
the  edge  of  a  sword.  The  righteous  cross  it  ea.sily, 
but  the  wicked  fall  or  are  thrown  from  it  to  hell. 
Earth  and  heaven  are  changed. 

The  righteous  pass  to  the  seven  regions  of  Paradise,  the 
sensual  joys  of  which,  as  described  in  passages  of  the  yu'ran 
(dating,  curiously  enough,  from  Muhammad's  monogamous 
period),  are  such  as  would  appeal  to  people  living  in  a  desert 
region,  and  are  often  <iireot  transcripts  of  old  pagan  verses 
(Jacob,  AUarab.  Jl,duinenleben\  1897,  p.  107  f.).  They  are  often 
spiritualized  by  Muhammadans,  while  in  the  Qu'ran  it*elf  more 
spiritual  joys  are  set  forth  (xiii.  30-24).  Many  also  regarded 
the  torments  of  the  seven  regions  of  hell  as  purgatorial,  at  least 
for  sinful  believers  and  i>erhaps  for  all  (Macdonald,  Demlop' 
ment  0/ Muslim  Theul.,  1903,  p.  130  ;  Bukhari,  $(iji<i,  viii.  170). 
Home  iiold  that  heaven  and  hell  did  not  come  into  existence 
until  the  Judgment,  and  Jahni  ibn  Safwan  taught  that  both 
would  finally  pass  away  and  God  would  remain  alone  (Mac- 
donald, 138).  Many  deny  that  men  are  judged  by  their  works, 
and  the  cor{K>rcal  resurrection  is  also  often  set  aside. 

y^  T"-  Hebrew  and  later  Jewish.— (a)  Not  till  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  Hebrew  history  is 
there  any  idea  of  a  retributive  judgment  at  any 
jieriod  after  death.'  The  soul  passes  to  Sheol,  but 
'death  is  itself  a  final  judgment;  for  it  removes 
man  from  the  sphere  where  Jehovah's  grace  and 
judgment  are  known '  (W.  K.  Smith,  Prophets  of 
f.trael,  1897,  p.  64).  Retribution  is  limited  to  this 
life,  and  eschatology  is  almost  invariably  connected 
witli  the  development  of  history  ;  its  subject  is  the 
1  While  the  general  Bab.  view  of  the  after-life  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  unconnected  with  morality,  it  has  been  thought 
that  some  traces  of  a  retribution-doctrine  and  of  a  judgment  of 
the  dead  may  be  found,  e,g.  in  the  poem  of  the  Descent  of  Jiitar 
(see  Jeremias,  Bab.  Conception  of  Ueaven   and   Hell,  1902, 

p.  49).  y 
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nation.  Many  of  the  elements  of  later  Jewisli 
escliatology  are  alrea<ly  found  in  the  prophetic 
books,  even  in  the  earliest,  although  some  of  the 
passages  in  Amos,  Hosea,  Mitah,  etc.,  relating  to 
the  Messianic  Kin4,dom  are  later  interpolations. 
Jahweh  appears  in  judgment  upon  Israel  and  also 
the  nations,  though  this  judgment  is  less  a  process 
of  investigation  than  actual  vengeance.  The  time 
of  judgment,  preluded  by  or  including  various 
woes,  is  summed  up  comprehensively  as  '  the  Day 
of  Jahweh '  (see  below),  the  day  of  Jahweh's  vindi- 
cation against  the  sinful  nation.  He  punishes  it 
or  the  wicked  in  it  with  the  scourge  of  the  Gentiles 
and  with  captivity  ;  but,  as  in  Zephaniah  and  later 
prophets,  there  is  a  wider  retribution.  The  Gentiles, 
sometimes  conceived  as  His  instruments  in  punish- 
ing Israel  (Hab  1'^),  are  themselves  punished  because 
of  their  mad  pride  and  idolatry  (cf.  Is  14).  Famine 
and  pestilence  and  the  sword  lay  the  people  waste. 
The  wicked,  whether  of  Israel  or  of  the  nations, 
are  objects  of  Jahweh's  'fury ;  they  flee  before 
Him  and  are  destroyed  (Am  3»,  Is  »■"  U*  13"  17» 
242i(.  3722t._  Zeph  !>''■,  Nah  V).  Nature  itself  is  con- 
vulsed at  His  presence — sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
darkened ;  the  heavens  are  shaken  or  rolled  to- 
gether ;  mountains  and  hills  are  scattered ;  the 
earth  is  burned  or  destroyed  by  water,  or  shaken, 
removed,  or  dissolved  (Am  9-',  Zeph  1"-  "'•,  Nah  P'-, 
Hag  2«-2''-,  Hab  3«'-,  Is  2'2'-  13™-  24.  34«-,  Ezk 
38"). 

This  conception  of  Nature  convulsed  at  Jaiiweh's  appearing  is 
connected  with  the  idea  that,  Ijehind  tlie  ^reat  phenomena  of 
Nature — earthquake,  fire,  flood,  stonn,  lightninjf — are  His  power 
and  presence.  These  are  manifestations  of  Him  (Ps  187'-,  Hab  a, 
Jg  5«-).  This  idea  is  root«d  in  the  old  Nature  religion,  which 
had  its  storm-,  thunder-,  and  earthquake-gods,  or  personified 
these  phenomena  themselves. 

An  additional  historical  feature  in  the  midst 
of  eschatological  ideas  is  that  of  the  Captivity  as 
a  punishment  or  part  of  the  judgment.  Jahweh's 
controversy  with  His  people  is  that  because  of 
their  neglect  of  Him  they  must  be  punished,  while 
through  punishment,  even  that  of  captivity,  lies 
the  way  to  restoration  and  the  establishment  of 
His  will  in  the  hearts  of  a  regenerate  nation, 
^--runishment  is  the  means  of  reformation  for  Israel, 
as  well  as  for  the  nations  (Hos  6.  10"  14,  Jer  24' 
31*"-).  Or,  more  generally,  through  all  those  woes 
which  are  the  expression  of  His  judgment  He  is 
preserving  a  faithful  remnant  who  survive  becau.se 
of  their  faithfulness  (Mic  7»,  Am  3"  5"  9*'-,  Is  4«- 
6"  If)*'-  11'"-  27"  28"-  44«,  Zeph  2^  3'«-,  Hab  2<),  or 
who  are  the  nucleus  round  wlii<:h  gathers  the  re- 
formed and  repentant  nation  (cf.  the  repentance  of 
the  nation  in  Hos  2'*  6"-  11""-  13'*).  They  are 
restored  to  the  land,  or  they  remain  in  it  because 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  would  not  agree 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  purpose 
,^  (Isaiah).  Now  begins  the  reign  of  peace  and  safety 
on  earth.  Throughout,  Jahweh  is  regarded  as  the 
Deliverer,  and  it  is  He  or  the  manifestation  of  His 
glory  (Is  4")  that  continues  to  dwell  under  the  new 
conditions  among  His  people  as  Kuler  and  Judge, 
and  to  \>e  their  'everlasting  light'  (Is  2*'-  4"-  40' 
60",  Zeph_3'"-,  Zee  2");  He  reigns  in  Jerusalem 
(Is  24^  65'"'-).  But  in  .some  prouhecies  Jahweh  sets 
over  the  restored  people  an  iileal  warrior — or  priest- 
king,  semi-Divine  (cf.  JCl  GibbOr,  '  Mighty  God,' 
Is  9*),  or  endowed  with  the  Divine  spirit  (Is  U'),  or 
of  David's  line,  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  David  and 
to  execute  justice.  Under  him  (or  perhaps  under 
a  line  of  such  kings)  the  righteous  nation  will 
dwell  in  peace,  and  his  whole  delight  will  be  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  (Is  9>-  '^  »  11"-  32',  Jer  23"-  33'»,  Mic 
5',  Zee  el"-  9"- ;  cf.  Ps  1 10).  'i'his  king  is  the 
'  Messiah'  or  'anointed  one'  of  later  Judaism. 

.1?  Is  42  to  53  ptufim,  we  find  the  aer\'ant  who  suffers,  not  for 
his  own  sins  but  for  the  sins  of  others,  who  dies  an*l  is  then 
hiifhly  exalted.  He  is  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the 
light  and  teacher  of  the  nations.    By  him  an  ideal  Israel,  or  the 


righteous  remnant,  or  even  an  individual  (as  in  521*-53),  maybe 
intended.  But,  though  the  passages  have  a  close  bearing  on 
Christ's  Messianic  worli,  they  were  not  certainly  regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  Slessianic  l>efore  the  time  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
Talmud  the  Suffering  Servant  is  sometimes  regarded  aa 
equivalent  to  Messiah  sufferinir  with  His  people ;  and  Justin 
(  OiaL  with  Tryjiho,  6S,  69)  makes  his  Jewish  interlocutor  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  Suffering  Messiah.  But  this  does  not  point 
to  a  general  Jewish  belief,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  the  latter  in 
the  Gospels. 

Zion  will  now  be  re-built  and  become  the  spiritual 
metropolis  of  the  earth,  an  immovable  city  and  a 
quiet  habitation,  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains ;  and  to  it  shall  all  nations  flow  (Is  2"  4' 
332«  40.  65",  Mic  4"-,  Jer  30'«,  Zee  2,  Ezk  40"-). 
Nature  will  be  changed ;  there  will  be  new  heavens 
and  new  earth  (perhaps  a  later  conception) ;  the 
moon  will  shine  as  the  sun,  and  the  sun's  light 
will  be  increased  sevenfold.  There  will  be  abund- 
ance of  waters  and  of  provender  for  flocks  and 
herds.  These,  as  well  as  men,  will  multiply  ex- 
ceedingly, and  there  will  be  marvellous  fertility 
and  increase  in  corn  and  wine.  The  desolate  land 
will  become  like  the  garden  of  Eden  (Am  9'"-,  Is 
30«"-  35'-  "~  '  65"  66=^  Hos  l'"  2"";  Zee  8'^  Ezk  34'*- " 
3(39f.  30. 35)  According  to  Ezk  47"-,  a  river  will  flow 
from  the  temi)le.  It  will  be  full  of  fish,  and  on  its 
banks  will  stand  trees  with  unfading  leaves  and 
continuous  fruit — the  leaves  used  for  medicine,  the 
fruit  for  food  (cf.  Ps  46S  Kev  22'-  =).  Further,  the 
wildest  animals  will  live  at  peace  with  each  other, 
and  'a  little  child  shall  lead  them' ;  or  there  will 
be  no  more  any  evil  beasts  (Hos  2'*,  Is  ll"'-  35'  65'", 
Ezk  34'-').  All  human  ills  will  be  done  away  ;  the 
lame  will  walk,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dumb  speak,  the 
blind  see ;  and  there  will  lie  no  more  weeping, 
sorrow,  or  sighing  (Is  30'«  35"-,  Ezk  34'«).  The 
ransomed  will  obtain  joy  and  gladness  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  restored  nation  will  be  given  a  new 
heart  and  spirit,  they  will  no  more  do  iniquity,  the 
law  will  be  written  in  their  hearts,  and  all  will 
know  the  Lord  (Is  36'»,  Ezk  36"',  Zeph  3'»,  Jer  31»"- 
'  the  new  covenant ' ). 

While  the  picture  of  the  happy  future  on  earth  is  now  more 
sensuous,  now  more  spiritual,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  largely 
described  in  terms  of  the  mythical  Eden  and  the  past  Golden 
Age,  according  to  a  principle  which  emerges  more  clearly  in 
later  Apocalyptic — that  of  renewal,  or  of  restoring  the  present 
state  to  its  former  condition  (cf.  §  «5,  and  Ep.  Bam.  &  iSou, 
iroKu  Ta  iaxaTo.  a,?  Tot  irpwra).  (1)  Peace  among  animals,  no 
ravenous  beast,  the  child  (  =  Adam)  leading  them ;  cf.  Is  \W-  357, 
Kzk  342''  with  On  t^^-  2",  (2)  Desert  and  waste  become  beautiful 
.ind  fertile;  cf.  Is  SS"-,  Am  O's  with  Gn  29,  Ezk  318- ».  (3) 
Abundance  without  labour;  cf.  Gn  317-lB,  (4)  The  waters  and 
the  trees  ;  cf.  Ezk  47if-,  Ps  4&"'-  with  On  29'-.  (6)  The  new  state 
is  on  a  mountain,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  that  Paradise  was 
on  a  mountain  ;  cf.  Is  22  llii  with  Ezk  2814  On  210  (where  the 
presence  of  a  river  suggests  a  height),  Is  1413- 14  (the  north  and 
heaven  are  the  same,  cf.  Ezk  14),  This  mountain  is  now  to  be 
Mt.  Zion  (Is  8610,  Ps  482).i  (6) There  is  to  be  no  bodily  defect  or 
sorrow  (Is  3SW  )  or  war  (Is  22f  11»,  Mic  41'-,  Zee  99- 10,  Jer  23''- "), 
but  everywhere  happiness  and  contentment  (Is  256  551-3),  white 
Jahweh  will  be  present  among  men — all  features  of  the  past 
Golden  Age.  (See  Gunkel,  Schop/ung  und  Chaos,  Gottingen, 
1896;  Oesterley,  Evol.  of  MeM,  Idea,  liondon,  1908,  pp.  136f., 
252  f.  ;  'Volz,  Jiid.  Eaehat.,  Tubingen,  1903,  p.  296  f.)  These  ideas 
of  future  earthly  bliss  correspond  also  with  the  picture  of  Other- 
world  bliss  as  conceived  in  later  Judaism  and  in  Christianity. 
They  suggest,  in  effect,  heaven  on  earth  ;  hence  they  could  be 
directly  transferred  to  the  picture  of  the  heavenly  Paradise 
seen  in  Jewish  and  Christian  visions. 

Throughout  these  prophecies  the  bles.sings  of  the 
future  are  on  this  earth  and  for  the  righteous 
remnant  of  Israel — the  living  in  whom  the  nation 
finds  its  tnie  immortality,  a  future  rather  than  the 
present  generation.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  since 
the  state  of  the  dead  in  Sheol  was  a  dreary  one, 
the  question  must  have  pressed  for  solution — Are. 
the  righteous  dead  to  have  no  share  in  the  future 
joy?  Hence  the  gradtial  emergence  of  the  belief 
that  they  wouUl  rise  to  share  in  this  earthly 
felicity.  This  satisfied,  to  some  extent,  the  grow- 
ing and  passionate  desire  for  (communion  with  God 
after  death.     What  hful  I)een   already  used   as  a 

1  Cf.  Bab.  myth  of  the  moimtain  of  the  gods  in  the  north 
(Honnnel,  Die  Insel  der  Srligen  in  Mj/thus  u.  Sam  der  V</rztH, 
.Munich,  1901,  p.  85t.> 
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d&ring  metaphor  to  describe  the  restoration  of 
Israel  (Ho8  6^  Ezk  37)  now,  possibly  under  Per- 
sian influences  (though  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  assert  those),  l>ccanie  a  vital  doctrine, 
stated  for  the  first  time  in  Is  26'*.  Thus,  after  the 
judgment  was  accomplished^  the  righteous  remnant, 
or  the  purified  nation  along  with  the  righteous 
dead,  would  form  the  Kingdom  of  Go<l  in  the 
renewed  earth,  of  which  a  renewed  Jerusalem 
would  be  the  spiritual  centre. 

•*  When  the  restoration  was  completed,  and  when 
these  blessings  seemed  as  far  oir  as  ever,  the 
prophets  still  spoke  of  a  time  of  judgment  as 
imminent,  in  which  the  nations  and  the  wicked 
would  be  destroyed.  According  to  Haggai,  it 
would  be  a  day  of  destruction  for  the  heathen, 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 

"  king  {2"- "'•).  In  Joel  there  is  the  first  appearance 
of  an  actual  scene  of  judgment,  preceded  oy  signs 
in  the  heavens.  The  nations  are  assembled  in  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  judged,  and  destroyed ;  but 
Israel,  already  purified  and  restored,  now  enjoys 
peace  and  blessing.  In  Malachi  (3"'),  Jahweh  will 
come,  preceded  by  Elijah  (an  idea  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  story  in  2  K  2) '  or  His  messenger,  to  judge 
and  destroy  the  wicked,  to  recognize  those  who 
liad  trusted  in  Him,  and  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem. 
Out  of  this  conception  of  a  judgment  still  in  the 
future  arises  the  later  eschatology,  which,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  all  the  elements  of  the  earlier, 
as  detailed  above. 

Thus  in  Daniel,  following  the  vision  of  the  four 
beasts  (  =  the  world-powers  of  Babylon,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Greece),  there  is  a  judgment  scene. 
The  Ancient  of  Days  sits  with  His  hosts,  and  the 
books  are  opened.  Dominion  is  taken  from  the 
beasts,  and  the  fourth  beast  is  slain.  Now  begins 
an  eternal  kingdom  on  earth  possessed  by  the 
saints  (regenerate  Israel),  typified  by  'a  Son  of 
Man '  or  a  human  being,  to  whom  all  nations  are 
subject  {T"-).  But,  according  to  another  picture, 
there  is  a  period  of  great  trouble,  in  which  Michael 
delivers  Israel,  or  every  one  whose  name  is  written 
in  the  book.  There  is  also  a  resurrection,  of  some 
of  the  righteous  to  everlasting  life,  and  of  some  of 
the  wicked  to  everlasting  shame  and  contempt 
(probably  in  Gehenna) — the  latter  an  entirely  new 
conception  (12'). 

Occasional  references  to  the  blessed  future  on  earth  occur  in 
the  Apocryphal  books.  God  will  arise  to  judjje  and  destroy 
the  heathen  and  unrighteous  (Sir  35^^  SO'^f),  Israel  is  delivered 
and  the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  follows  (36^1  50,  cf.  Bar  2^ 
4»  "  55^5,  2  Mao  1"  2'8  7^,  cf.  1  Mac  E"),  and  the  kingdom 
endures  for  ever.  In  Tobit  IS^f-  the  people  are  scourged  and 
then  brought  out  of  all  lands.  Jerusalem  is  restored  in  beauty, 
and  the  nations  bring  gifts  and  serve  God  (1311^.  H^^-).  The 
resurrection  of  the  Just  only  is  taught  in  2  Mac,  in  a  somewhat 
material  fashion  (7s.  11. 14.25.23  12«  14«).  But  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  are  raised  up  to  the  future  kingdom  on  earth, 
though  724  as  well  as  the  date  of  the  book  seems  to  support  this 
view, 

(6)  A  doctrine  of  future  retribution  emerged 
gradually  in  Hebrew  thought.  It  is  aduiutoteiL 
in  Ps  49"-  >»  73"'-,  and  more  clearly  in  Is  24"- « 
(4th  cent.  ?),  SO^i  66^^  (5th  cent.  ?),  and  in  Dn  \2'. 
Besides  retribution  in  this  life,  the  wicked  are 
punished  in  tlie  other  world  according  to  2  Mac  &" 
7*"-  In  Wisdom  the  wicked  are  punished  after 
death  (4'*'-)  and  judged  by  the  righteous  dead. 
These  ideas  ap[>ear  more  definitely  in  Apocalyptic 
literature. 
-J  (c)  The  Day  of  Jahweh. — In  its  earliest  concep- 

P'  tion  the  Day  of  Jahweh  must  have  meant  a 
mythical  manifestation  of  Jahweh  in  tlie  majesty 
of  terrible  natural  phenomena  conquering  hostile 
evil  powers.  The  whole  conception  is  based  on 
mythical  ideas,  and  to  the  end  the  Day  was 
regarded  as  accompanied  with  dreadful  convulsions 

•  Of.  Sir  4810,  SO).  Or.  ii.  187  f.,  Mk  6i»  9"  etc. ;  see  also  §  8, 
where  it  la  shown  thai  two  prophet*  prec^e  tlie  Persian 
seahyana. 


in  Nature  out  of  which  a  new  order  was  evolved.' 
This  primitive  view  gave  place  to  another  iKipiilar 
idea.     The  Day  would  be  one  in  which  .laliwch 
would  judge  and  destroy   Israel's  enemies,   who 
now  (and  also  in  the  Prophets)  take  the  place  of 
the   hostile  evil   powers.     It  would   be  a  day  of 
battle  like  the  'day  of  Midian'  (Is  9*  j  for  the 
corresponding  Arab   idiom,   see    W.    R.    Smith,  . 
Prophets,  398).    There  was    no  ethical    element  [ 
here ;  Israel  was  to  be  avenged  because  of  her  de- 1 
votion  to  outward  ritual.    Jahweh  would  manifest! 
Himself  in  light  (Am  5'^) ;  there  would  be  abund-a 
ance  in  the  land  and  festival  gladness  (S'"- ")./ ) 
There  would  be  a  renewal  of  the  conditions  of  thai  / 
Golden  Age.    To  this  conception  Amos,  followed  V' 
by  other  prophets,  gives  a  direct  denial.     Israel 
must  also  be  judged  and  suffer  in  the  Day  of 
Jahweh,   a  day  of  darkne.ss,    sorrow,   and    tear, 
because  she  has  neglected  the  ethical  side  of  His 
religion  (S"**-).     The  unrighteous  nations  hostile  to 
Israel,  and  regarded  often  as  the  instruments  of 
Israel's  punishment,  would  also  sufler,  but  mainly 
Israel  (3").    Thus  Jahweh's  character  as  a  righteous 
God  would  be  vindicated.    If  the  passages  in  Amos 
and   Hosea  referring  to  a  restoration  following 
upon  these  judgments  be  later  interpolations,  then 
they,  like  Micah,  regard  the  Day  as  one  issuin"  in 
nothing  but  doom.     But  this  idea  soon  gave  place 
to  another.    The  nation  purified,  or  a  righteous 
remnant,  and  in  some  cases  the  heathen  nations 
also,  would  find  the  Day  ultimately  issue  in  bless- 
ing.    Here  the  prophets  in  part   take  over  the 
popular  view  of  the  Golden  Age  issuing  out  of  the 
manifestation  of   Jahweh  in  the  convulsions  of 
Nature,  but  at  the  same  time  they  spiritualize  it, 
and  limit  this  bliss  to  those  who  survive  because  of 
their  righteousness.     The  restoration  is  to  be  not 
on  a  natural  but  on  a  righteous  foundation. 

This  is  more  particularly  seen  in  Nahum  and  Habakkuk,  in 
whom  a  conception  of  the  Day  is  found  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  popular  one  in  form,  but  differs  from  it  in  essence. 
Judah  is  now  regarded  as  already  righteous  (Nah  V^,  Hab  H), 
and  the  Day  of  Jahweh  is  His  terrible  vengeance  against  her 
wicked  foes.  Thus  His  righteousness  and  that  of  Judah  are 
vindicated. 

In  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  the  relation  of  the 
indi^dual  to  Jahweh  is  emphasized  (Jer  9"  3I''-  *>, 
Ezk  W"-  18*-*").  Hence  with  them  the  Day  of 
Jahweh  was  less  a  manifestation  of  His  judgment 
on  the  nation  than  on  the  individuals  composing 
it,  and  it  issued  in  the  restoration  of  righteous 
individuals  (Jer  3'"-  24'  3l»»- »,  Ezk  6«'-  7"  II" 
W^  33'*  39^*'-).  The  nations  as  such  also  share  in 
the  judgment  (Jer  25'"-  46  ft'.).  The  relation  of  the 
nations  who  survive  tha  judgment  to  the  blissful 
Kingdom  is  difTfereiitl^  viewed  in  these  Prophets, 
and  their  differing  views  were  reproduced  in  later 
works. 

According  to  Jeremiah,  the  nations  participate  in  the  King- 
dom (3"  4'- 2  1210  10is>— a  view  which  is  followed  by  other 
prophets  (Mio  4"-,  Zee  2ii),  lor  some  of  whom  the  idea  of  a 
Day  of  Jahweh  hardly  exists,  its  place  being  taken  by  that  of 
Israel  as  the  means  of  the  world's  restoration  (cf.  Is  46'*  4922'- 
2"  [post-exilic]  1921'-,  cf.  Ps  222"-  662  87).  In  Malachi,  where 
the  same  liope  is  found,  there  is  a  Day  of  Jahweh.  According 
to  Ezekiel,  while  the  righteous  rcnmant  will  be  restored,  the 
nations  will  be  utterly  destroye<i  in  the  Day  of  Jahweh's 
vengeance  {il^l-  25fr.  35;  cf.  3S.  39).    This  view  has  already 

been  found  in  Nahum  and  Habakkuk.    It  is  found  also  in     

other   prophets,  who    look    forward   after  the    Return   to  a      v>, 
destruction  of  the  nations  (Is  34,  Hag  P  26f  2or.,  Zec  lis')  ^ 

previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  era.    Or  the  natioi 
or  such  of  them  as  survive  the  Day  will  become  sonants  1 
Israel  (Zec  2"  8*'-,  Dn  V*,  and  sec  alwve).     In  Kzk  38.  ! 
hosts  coming  from  the  north,  Oog  from  the  land  of  Magog, 
against  restored  Israel,  are  utterly  destroyed  (cf.  Zee  14''.>— 
an  idea  destined  to  play  an  inuwrtant  part  in  later  eschatology, 
Jewish    and    Christian   (see    liousset,    Ket.    ties   Judtntumi, 
Berlin,  1B03,  p.  20«f.,  ^  ll(>cAri»(,  1890,  p.  128  f.). 

"Tlie  idea  of  the  Day  as  an  actual  judgment-scene 
or  assize  is  found  in  Jl  3^'-,  when  the  heathen  are 
lussemiiled  in   the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  wli»,.E 

1  See  Ounkel,  Zum  religiontgetch.  Ventdndnis  det  Neuen 
Tett.^,  Oottingen,  1910,  p.  22 ;  Gressmann,  Per  Ursprung  der 
igraelitisch.jud.  Esehat.,  Oottingen,  1906. 
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Jahweh  sits  to  judge  them,  after  the  restoration 
of  His  people  to  whom  they  have  been  hostile  anil 
who  are  now  penitent.  The  nations  are  destroyed. 
A  world-judgment  is  already  suggested  in  Zepli 
ji ».  18  3i>_  la  34^  jer  SS""-,  Hag  2»»,  and  it  reapijears 
in  Daniel. 

Various  names  for  the  Day  of  Jahweh  in  the  OT  are  'the 
Day '  (Ezk  71"),  '  that  Day '  (Is  30-3),  '  the  time '  or  '  that  time  ' 
(Btk  712,  Jer  3U), '  the  Great  Day '  (Jl  2",  Zeph  l"), '  the  Day  of 
wrath '  (Zeph  l",  ct.  Ro  2')  ;  ct.  '  the  Great  Day  of  His  wrath ' 
(Rev  617X  In  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic  literature  the 
phrase  which  refers  to  the  time  of  judgment,  either  before  or 
after  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  varies,  but  it  covers  ideas  similar 
to  those  already  found  in  the  Prophets — '  the  Day  of  Judgment' 
(EiUKh,  Seer,  of  En.  391,  4  Ez,  739,  Apoc.  Bar.  608,  TeM.  xii. 
Patr.  [Levi  32J,  Jth  1617,  jub.  lOl?  2221),  -the  Day  of  the  Great 
Judgment'  (Jub.  23ii,  Sei;r.  0/  En.  bO*).  Other  titles  are  '  the 
Day  of  the  Great  Consummation,'  'the  Day  of  tribulation, 
darkness,  or  slaughter,'  *  that  Great  Day '  (see  Charles,  note  to 
En.  453,  p.  125  f.):  'the  Day  of  the  Great  Condemnation' 
iJub.  51O),  'the  Day  of  the  Lord's  judgment'  (Ps.  Sol.  1513), 
'the  Day  of  the  Wrath  of  Judgment'  (Jub.  24ai), '  the  Day  of 
turbulence  and  execration  and  indignation  and  anger  *  {Jub. 
S6>»),  'the  Day  of  the  Mighty  One'  (Apoc.  Bar.  55»),  'the 
Consummation  of  the  times '  or  *  of  the  ages  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment'  (Apoe.  Bar.  13?  608,  cf.  298,  also  23' 
'  My  redemption  =  Day  of  Judtnnent]  has  drawn  nigh,'  cf.  Lk 
tV»,  1  P  4'),  'the  Visitation'  (Ass.  Mas.  118),-'the  Day  of  the 
Ordinances,' or  'the  Day  of  the  Ordinance  of  the  Lord  in  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God'  (Test.  xii.  Patr.  [Levi  33]).  Some- 
times (Jod,  occasionally  Messiah  (^;i.  62"^  69^),  acts  as  judge. 
In  the  NT  the  phrase  passes  over  to  our  lord's  Parousia  with 
which  is  joined  the  Judgment,  and  it  appears  in  the  forms  '  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "^(l  Co  55,  2  Co  1"),  '  the  Day  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  'the  Day  of  Christ'  or  'of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
(Ph  1»  2",  2  Th  22,  1  Co  18),  'the  Day  of  the  Lord'  (1  Th  "i^, 
2  P  31O),  '  the  Day '  or  '  that  Day  '(lCo3i3,2Till2-1848,  2Th 
110),  'the  Day  of  Judgment'  (Mt  1013  1122,  2  P  37,  1  Jn  417), 
'the  Great  Day  of  God'  or  'of  his  Wrath'  (Rev  1614  ffli);  cf. 
Lk  17»  '  so  shall  the  Son  of  Man  b«  in  his  Day,'  and  St.  Paul's 
pregnant  phrase,  'the  Day  of  Wrath,  and  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God '  (Ko  21*). 

{d)  Apocalyptic  eschatology. — In  approaching  the 
period  of  Apocalyptic  literature,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  while  its  roots  are  fixed  in  and 
nourished  by  OT  prophecy  (where  also  Apocalyptic 
ideas  are  not  unknown,  e.g.  Ezk  37 ff.,  Zee  Iff.  ; 
cf.  also  Dn.),  its  anticipations  are  of  a  much  more 
detailed  character,  and  announce  coming  events  in 
a  formal  manner.  It  also  occupied  a  different 
standpoint  from  that  of  the  orthodox  Pharisaic 
schools.  This  literature  was  of  a  popular  character, 
and  did  much  to  quicken  that  belief  in  the  Messiah 
and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
individual  hope  of  the  future,  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  the  people's  thoughts  in  Christ's 
time.  Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
He  aijd  those  who  wrote  of  Him  were  familiar,  if 
not  with  that  literature,  at  least  with  the  popular 
views  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  This  raises  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  eschatolo»y  which  He 
taught  or  which  was  attributed  to  Him  followed 
the  lines  of  current  ideas,  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
with  important  differences. 

(i.)  In  Apocalyptic  writings  the  coming  of 
Messiah,  or  the  advent  of  the  new  order,  often 
inaugurated  by  God  Himself,  or  the  final  judg- 
ment, is  preceded  by  terrors  and  sorrows  (the 
'  Messianic  noes ')  and  by  frightful  convulsions  in 
Natnre.  God  or  Messiah  destroys  the  enemies  of 
Israel,  and  spiritual  foes — Beliar,  demons,  evil 
angels — are  also  destroyed.  Meanwhile,  through 
all  th<"T'-  '  ■■■•Ct,,  the  tnie  Israel  •?  coiicealed  (cf. 
Is  -26*  /.,„,,/,  96i_  Am.  Moi.  10).  Then  follows 
the  ei.-'aal  •ic  temporal  Kingdom  on  earth,  the 
somewhat  sensuous  description  of  which — gr^at 
fmitfulneoa,  eating  and  drinking,  begetting 
munerons  cbildreii — together  with  more  ^vn-itual 
ideaa — the  alise'.iue  of  sin,  the  nearness  ol  U'd  to 
"■  ■'  "  '  '  ''"J thonghtof thel'rophets. 
1  Messiah  has  nu  place 
.',..  ch  and  Apijc.  Bar.,  Ass. 
•''  ■rh),  in  otiiers  he  is  intro<Iiiced 

'■■■■■  '  :'i  others  again  he  has  a  most 

iniijorLaiil.  pi  ace  ( Tent.  xii.  Patr.,  En.  37  ff.,  P.i.  Sol., 
4  Ezra,  socti.jM  of  Apoc.  Bar. ),  and,  m  in  fc'ti .  ."17  ff.. 
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he  acts  as  Judge.  The  destruction  of  Israel's 
enemies  easily  passes  over  into  the  thought  of  a 
Last  Judgment  of  Israel  and  the  actions  already 
adumbrated  in  the  Prophets  ;  and  this,  in  necessary 
association  with  ideas  of  Resurrection,  is  a  dominat- 
ing conception  of  Jewish  eschatology.  Prominent, 
too,  in  some  writings  is  the  thought  of  future  and 
final  bliss  or  torment  in  the  Other-world. 

The  Apocalyptic  writings  sliow  three  well-defined 
notions  of  the  luture  :  ( 1 )  continuing  the  prophetic  1 
conception,   there  is   judgment  followed  by  the  \\ 
establishment  of  a  blissful  Kingdom  on  earth  or  on  '\ 
a  renewed  earth  {En.  1-36.  37-70  [new  heaven  and    » 
earth],  83^90 ;  Sib.  Or.  iii.  194  f. ;  Test.  xii.  Patr.) ; 
(2)  the  Kingdom  is  temporary,  and  at  its  close 
Judgment  begins,   followed  by  the  dawn 
eternal  world  (En.  91  f.,  Apoc.   Bar.  [various 
tions],  Secrets  of  Enoch,  4  Ezr. ,  and  possibly  Ps.  ' 
Jub.,  Ass.  Mos.) ;  (3)  no  Kingdom  on  earth,  but  an. 
imminent  future  Kingdom  in  the  Other-world.         \ 

(1)  The  eternal  earthly  Kingdom. — In  Enoch  1-36  (e.  170  B.C. 
[so  Charles,  ed.  Book  of  En<tch,  1893,  p.  26])  there  is  a  preliminary 
judgment.  Azazel  and  the  angels  who  lusted  after  women  are 
set  in  the  place  of  darkness  (lOif-)  until  the  judgment.  Dis- 
obedient stars  are  confined  in  a  waste  place  over  an  abyss  of  fire. 
Sinners  have  a  place  apart  in  Sheol  till  the  judgment.  The  con- 
summation ana  judgment  are  accompanied  by  shaking  of  the 
mountains  and  rending  of  the  earth.  God  appears  with  ten 
thousands  of  His  holy  ones,  and  executes  judgment  on  Mt. 
Sinai  (ch,  1).  Azazel  and  the  angels  are  cast  into  an  abyss  of 
fire,  along  with  all  others  who  are  condemned,  including  the 
wicked  in  Sheol  (10«  13. 21if-  272).  The  righteous  dead  are  raised 
and,  with  the  righteous  who  are  alive,  dwell  in  peace  on  earth, 
which  will  be  full  of  desirable  trees  and  vines,  yielding  seed  and^- 
wine  in  abundance.  The  righteous  will  live  till  they  beget  a 
thousand  children,  and  will  know  neither  sorrow,  pain,  nor 
trouble.  Labour  will  be  a  blessing.  Righteousness  and  peace 
will  be  established,  and  the  earth  will  be  cleansed.  The  right- 
eous eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  gives  them  long  life.  They 
enjoy  the  presence  of  God,  who  will  sit  on  a  throne  in  a  high 
mountain,  and  they  never  sin  again.  The  remaining  Gentiles 
become  righteous  and  worship  God. 

A  not  dissimilar  picture  is  found  in  En.  83-90,  but  here  a 
human  Messiah,  symbolizefl  by  a  white  bull  (9037),  is  described 
va^elyas  dwelling  in  the  Kingdom,  though  not  introducing  it. 
Still  more  important,  the  idea  of  a  new  Jerusalem— not  a  purified 
earthly  Jerusalem,  but  an  entirely  new  city  set  up  by  God — is 
found  (9029 :  see  §  14).  The  Judgment  is  depicted  under  the 
figure  of  God  sitting  on  a  throne.  Sealed  books  are  opened  and 
set  before  Him.  The  stars  and  angels  are  judged  and  condemned 
to  an  abyss  of  fire,  along  with  apostate  Jews  (OO^Off.),  The  risen 
righteous  are  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Messiah  and  live 
eternally. 

In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelte  Patriarchs  (109-106  b.o.)  the 
dispersed  of  Israel,  or  Israel  after  repentance,  are  restored.  God 
appears  (Sim.  6,  Asher  73)  on  the  earth  and  destroys  the  spirits 
of  deceit.  But  in  other  parts  a  sinless  Messiah — king,  prophet, 
and  priesfr— appears  and  wars  with  the  enemies  of  Israel  or  with 
Beliar,  from  whom  he  takes  the  captivity  (Dan  6i0-  n),  binds  him 
(Levi  18),  or  casta  him  into  the  fire  (Jud.  25^).  Sin  now  comes 
to  an  end  (Levi  18).  The  resurrection  of  Enoch,  Noah,  Shem, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  all  men  (Benj. 
10*f-),  some  to  glory,  some  to  shame,  follows.  All  are  judged, 
and  the  judgment  is  accompanied  by  convulsions  of  Nature 
(Levi  41f-).  'There  are  snow,  ice,  and  fire,  and  spirits  of  retribu- 
tion preserved  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  armies  for  vengeance  on 
the  spirits  of  deceit  and  Beliar  (Levi  3).  The  Gentiles  share  in 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  which  is  on  this  earth,  llie  saints  are 
said  to  rest  in  E<Ien  and  the  New  Jerusalem  (Dan  510- 11)^  or  in 
Paradise  which  Messiah  opens  (Levi  41^-). 

In  En.  37-70  (1st  cent.  B.C.  [so  Charles,  p.  29])  there  Is  a  pre- 
liminary judgment  on  the  dead  (411'):  The  righteous  are 
oppressed  and  cry  for  help.  The  supernatural  and  pre-existent 
Son  of  Man' appears  with  the  Head  of  Days.  He  sits  on  the 
throne  of  his  t'lory,  set  there  by  the  I,ord  of  Spirits,  that  he  may 
judge  (463  4si'-  49<  618-62).  The  dead  (Israelites'/)  are  raised. 
Angels,  good  and  evil,  are  judged  beforehim,  as  well  as  the  kings 
of  the  earth  and  all  who  dwell  in  it  (61.  54.  ei"-  8  ;  cf.  49I).  The 
wicked  are  consigned  to  Gehenna  or  driven  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  (383  41a  466  53.  54).  Ood  transforms  heaven  and  earth  as  a 
place  for  the  righteous  to  dwell  in  (the  first  time  heaven  is 
categorically  mentioned  as  an  abode  for  the  righteous).  The 
Kingdom  is  here  not  conceived  sensuously,  though  the  righteous 
'  eat  with  that  .Son  of  Man  '  (6214).  The  Elect  One  dwells  with  the 
righteous,  who  are  clothed  with  garments  of  His  glory  (6210),  and 
live  for  ever.  They  find  righteousness  with  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
(58if). 

In  the  third  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  God  sends  a  king 
who  brings  all  war  to  an  end.  Now  the  kings  of  the  earth 
assemble  about  Jerusalem,  but  are  destroyed.  Israel  dwells 
safely  under  God's  jirotection.  Earth  yields  boundless  wheat, 
wine,  and  oil.  There  is  abundance  of  trees,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
There  is  no  more  drought  or  famine.  Is  116-9  is  here  paraphrased. 
The  eternal  Kingdom,  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre,  extends  over 
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the  whole  world,  for  the  heathen  now  worship  God  and  live  at 
peace  (vv.»»-'T-),  The  eternal  Messianic  Kingdom  is  refcrre<l 
to  In  Jn  12M. 

(2)  The  temtxrrarjf  earthly  Kingdom.— (a)  Meanwhile  a  tem- 
poral Messianic  Kin;fdom  had  been  brought  into  prominence. 
The  eternal  earthly  Kinjjdom  had  ito  incongruous  elements— 
senfluous  and  earthly,  s|MriluaI  and  heavenly  ;  and  the  separation 
of  these  was  jierhaps  aided  by  the  influence  of  Hellenistic  Juda- 
ism and  its  eschatology — the  immediate  entrance  of  souls  into 
their  state  of  bliss  or  torment  at  death.  The  idea  of  a  temporal 
Messianic  Kiii[;dom,  which  ultimately  issued  in  that  of  a  Millen- 
nium, was  *  a  compromise  between  the  old  hope  of  the  prophets, 
which  they  expected  to  be  realized  in  the  present  world,  and  the 
transcendental  hope  of  later  Judaism '  (Gunttel,  in  Kautzsch,  Die 
Apotr.  und  Psettdepigr.  des  AT,  Tub.  1900^  ii.  370).  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  idea  is  in  one  of  the  sections  of  Enoch  (91-104, 
c.  134-94  B.C.  [80  Charles,  p.  28]).  Here,  under  the  influence  of 
the  70  years  of  Jer  25^2,  the  doctrine  of  10  world-weektf  is  found. 
The  first  7  of  these  are  increasingly  wicked  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
7th  the  'elect  of  righteousness*  receive  revelations  concerning 
the  whole  creation  (933f).  Now  begins  the  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
Sth  week  sinners  are  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous 
for  destruction  ;  the  latter  acquire  houses,  and  the  temple  is 
built  in  glory.  The  righteous  judgment  is  revealed  to  the  whole 
world  in  the  9th  week.  Sin  vanishes  from  the  earth,  which  is, 
however,  written  down  for  destruction.  At  the  end  of  the  10th 
week  the  great  Judgment  occurs.  The  earth  is  destroyed  ;  the 
first  heaven  departs,  and  the  new  heaven  appears  (Oli^f-)-  The 
righteous  dead  rise  to  it  from  their  intermediate  abode  (91io  923 
103*  (?  resurrection  of  the  spirit]) ;  they  live  in  goodness  and 
righteousness,  and  walk  in  eternal  light  in  Heaven  (1042),  in 
this  book  the  wicked  at  death  are  cast  into  Sheol  (983),  and  here 
they  are  confined  for  ever  (1037.8).    Sheol  has  thus  become  hell. 

In  some  other  works  of  this  period  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
Kingdom  is  temporal  or  not.  Thus  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(e.  136-96  B.C.),  after  the  usual  '  Messianic  woes,' there  is  a  return 
to  righteousness  and  a  Messianic  Kingdom,  with  Qod  dwelling  in 
Zion  in  a  new  8anctuarj-(l2*--'y  23^3?.),  Heaven  and  earth  are 
gradually  renewed  as  a  conditional  result  of  man's  being  trans- 
formed spiritually  (4'-*).  There  will  be  no  Satan  or  any  evil 
destroyer,  and  men  will  attain  to  1000  years  (2327. 29),  Xhg  verse 
which  says  that  God  will '  descend  and  dwell  with  them  through- 
out eternity '(l^*^)  seems  to  point  to  the  eternity  of  this  Kingdom  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  terminate  with  the  great  Judg- 
ment (see  Bk.  o/Jub.,  ed.  Charles,  1895,  p.  150,  note  on  2330),  in 
which  the  fallen  angels  and  their  children,  Mastema  or  Satan,  and 
all  sinners  are  to  be  judged  (418-  24  510  xo^  23").  The  resurrec- 
tion is  not  definitely  mentioned. 

The  same  uncertainty  characterizes  the  Psalms  of  Solomon 
(c.  79-40  B.C.),  with  their  vivid  presentation  of  the  Messianic 
hope,  and  of  a  personal  Messiah,  Xpioros,  who  will  appear  and 
drive  out  from  Israel  the  heathen  and  sinners,  but  with  spiritual 
weapons,  and  gather  together  the  holy  people,  and  rule  them  in 
holiness.  The  earth  will  l>e  divided  among  them.  The  heathen 
will  serve  him  as  vassals,  and  Jerusalem,  purified  and  made 
holy,  will  be  the  centre  of  his  holy  and  wise  rule  (Ps»  17.  18). 
There  is  to  be  a  final  day  of  judgment  (1513-14)  ■  but,  as  this  is 
never  said  to  precede  the  Messianic  King^dom,  and  as  the  dura- 
tion of  the  latter  is  probably  'contennmous  with  that  of  its 
ruler'  (Charles,  CriL  Hist,  of  Doct.  0/  Fut.  Life,  1899,  p.  223),  we 
may  assume  that  it  occurs  at  its  close.  It  is  a  day  of  mercy  for 
the  right«ous,i  who  rise  to  life  eternal  (31*'  13*)  and  inherit  life 
in  gladness  (147),  but  of  recompense  for  the  wicked,  who  receive 
Hs^es  (the  abode  of  sinners,  162),  darkness,  and  destruction  for 
ever  (313  146). 
^The  temporal  Kingdom  is  probably  also  to  be  found  in  the 
AsBumptiono/Moites,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  After  a  time  of  repentance  (l^^),  God  arises  in  wrath,  and, 
amid  convulsions  of  Nature,  interferes  on  behalf  of  Israel.  Satan 
will  be  no  more.  *Then  thou,  O  Israel,  wilt  be  happy'  (lO*^). 
Mnally,  Israel  is  exalted  to  tlie  firmament,  and  thence  looks 
down  upon  its  enemies  in  Gehenna  (or  on  earth  ?)  (lOStr.).  There 
is  no  Messiah  in  this  book. 

A  clearer  view  of  the  temporal  Kingdom  is  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Banich  (a.d.  50-70).  It 
will  Ije  preceded  by  tribulations  and  convulsions  of  Nature 
which  do  not  affect  Palestine  (27-292).  Messiah  is  then  revealed 
(293  397).  In  two  of  the  sections  he  slays  (1)  the  leader  of  the 
hostile  fourth  empire,  Uoine  (395-403  ;  the  *  leader'  is  a  kind  of 
Antichrist  [see  ERK,  vol.  i.  p.  578^]);  or  (2)  the  hostile  nations 
which  have  trodden  tlown  the  seed  of  Jacob.  The  others  he  spares 
(722f).  The  Kingdom  is  temporal  («is  tov  aiutva),  and  lasts  until 
'  the  world  of  corruption '  is  at  an  end  (403  731).  It  is  also  sensu- 
ous. Behemoth  and  leviathan  ser\'e  as  food  for  the  righteous 
remnant— thf  *  Messianic  banquet '  (of.  4  Ezr  &*^).^  The  earth 
yieUbi  fruits  10,000-fold ;  each  vine  has  1000  branches,  each  branch 
1000  clusters,  each  cluster  1000  grapes,  each  grope  produces  a 

1  The  Judgment  is  a  'day  of  mercy  '  for  the  righteous,  but  so 
also  18  the  day  when  Messiah  appears  (18*0.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  Judgment  takes  place  on  that  '  day  '  ? 

2  Cf.  Ps  74i»f-,  Ezk  295  324f..  In  Enoch  6073  Leviathan  and 
Behemoth  are  said  to  be '  parted.'  In  the  Talmud  (Baba  hathra, 
74a)  the  sainU  are  to  feast  on  Leviathan  in  the  time  of  Messiah. 
In  the  Targum  of  pseudo-Jonathan  on  Nu  ll'-ier.  Israel  will  feast 
on  the  ox  prepared  for  them  from  the  bqfinning  (see  Gfrorer, 
Oe«A.  de*  Vrchristent.,  Stuttgart,  1S8S ;  Wel>er,  Lehre  des 
Talmud,  1880,  pp.  156,  195.370,  384).  In  Persian  eschatology 
the  marrow  of  the  ox  Hadhay6sh  serves  as  food  of  inunortality  to 
the  righteous  (flund.  xix.  13.  xxx.  25;  cf.  also  JA' viii.  38f.). 


cor  of  wine.  Winds  bring  aromatic  perfomes,  clouds  distil  th« 
dew  of  health,  and  the  treasury  of  manna  again  descends  (291^- ; 
cf.  Is  2.^*8).  There  is  joy,  no  weariness,  disease,  anxiety,  or  sin. 
No  one  dies  untimely  ;  women  have  no  pain  in  childbirth.  Wild 
beasts  rainist«r  to  men.  There  is  no  toil  in  labour  (73.  74).  At 
the  close  of  this  period,  *  the  Consummation  of  the  times '  (3(^ 
Messiah  returns  to  heaven  (?  see  30i),  and  the  righteous  rise. 
Now  begins  the  Day  of  Judgment  (59^),  and  the  time  of  increased 
perdition  and  torment  for  the  wicked  (54*5'2i). 

(fi)  But  with  this  }>eriod  there  arose  attempts  at  giving  the 
exact  duration  of  this  temporal  Kingdom,  connected  with  tb* 
growing  view  of  the  world-ages.!  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  after  70  years  (25i'-)  ha4  not  been  ful* 
filled.  At  a  much  later  time  (c.  lOS  B.C.)  the  writer  of  Daniel 
returns  to  the  numlwr  70,  but  re-interprets  it  as  70  weeks  of  yean 
(see  Cornill,  Die  siebzig  Jahrwochen  Daniels,  1889),  looking  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  after  3J  years  (9-^).  The 
writer  of  Enoch  83-90  also  re-interprets  it,  and  speaks  of  70 
shepherds,  to  whose  care  the  nation  is  given  from  the  beginning 
of  the  heathen  attack  until  the  establishment  of  the  Kmgdom 
(8959f.)^  the  period  of  their  rule  being  subdivided  into  12,  23,  23, 
12  (»70)  times  (897-i  905).  a  more  exact  method  of  dating  is 
found  in  En.  91-104  (early  in  1st  cent.  B.C.).  Here  the  world's 
history  is  divided  into  10  week-periods  (93^').  At  the  close  of 
the  7th  begins  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  in  the  9th  the  revealing 
of  Judgment,  and  in  the  10th  the  Judgment  and  the  end,  open- 
ing up  a  period  of  limitless  weeks  (91-^0-  The  writer  is  living 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  period  (9310).  in  the  Secrets  of 
Enoch  (c,  A.D.  1-50),  the)  author,  perhaps  basing  upon  the 
Persian  conception  of  the  duration  of  the  human  race  during  0 
millenniums,^  uses  an  argument  which  was  to  become  popular  in 
later  times  (§  15).  The  world  having  been  created  in  G  daj'S, 
these  days,  each  of  1000  years  (Ps  9(H),  represent  the  course  ol 
the  world's  history,  followed  by  the  Sabbath  rest  of  1000  years. 
This  'rest'  is  the  duration  of  the  temporal  Messianic  Kingdom 
(without  a  Messiah)  now  first  regarded  as  a  millennium.  It  it 
followed  by  the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  the  righteous  escape, 
receiving  a  final  award  in  Paradise  (9) ;  but  the  wicked  are  cast 
into  hell  in  the  third  heaven  (10).    There  is  no  resurrection. 

In  4  Ezra,  after  many  signs,  wonders,  and  evils,  Enoch  and 
Elijah  are  revealed,  and  evil  is  blotted  out  (6i'"rO.  Then  Messiah, 
Qod'a  Son,  is  revealed  'with  those  that  be  with  him,' and  his 
Kingdom  lasts  for  400  years  (this  period  was  arrived  at  by  com- 
paring Gn  1513  with  Ps  901*  ;  see  Gfrorer,  ii.  253).  Those  who 
have  escaped  the  woes  and  evils  rejoice  in  it,  as  well  as  *  those 
revealed  with  him ' — possibly  the  righteous  dead  now  raised 
(Charles,  286 ;  cf.  13^-,  where  Messiah  is  revealed  with  certain 
OT  saints).  Messiah  now  dies,  along  with  all  men.  There  is  a  7 
days'  silence,  followed  by  the  resurrection  of  all  mankind,  and 
the  last  Judgment,  a  day  in  which  none  of  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  is  existent,  only  the  splendour  of  the  Most  High.  It 
endures  a  week  of  years.  The  righteous  enter  Paradise  and  the 
wicked  Gehenna  (5. 6.  7).  Messiah  is  here  conceived  of  as  a  semi- 
Divine  and  a  mortal  being,  and  he  has  no  part  in  the  Judgment. 
If  the  idea  of  a  first  resurrection  is  really  to  be  found  here,  it  la 
obviously  carried  over  from  those  earlier  views,  in  which  all  the 
righteous  rose  to  share  in  the  eternal  Messianic  Kingdom.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Talmud  (Weber  2,  S64  f.X 

(3)  The  Other-icorld  JTtn^rfojn.— Although  the  persistence  of 
the  hope  of  the  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  Judaism,  and  one  shared  by  no  other  ethnic  religion,  yet  an 
extremely  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  led  in  some  quarters  to 
a  complete  abandonment  of  any  hope  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom. 
This  is  found  in  two  of  the  sections  of  Apoc.  Bar.,  wTitten  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (see  Charles's  ed.,  1896,  p.  Iv).  The  Final 
Judgment  is  soon  to  take  place  (20-^  237  25).  Souls  will  be  brought 
forth,  of  the  righteous  from  their  '  treasuries,' of  the  wicked  from 
their  place  of  temporary  punishment  (302-5).  xhe  earth  gives 
back  their  bodies  in  the  form  in  which  it  received  them  in  order 
that  they  may  recognize  each  other.  Then  follows  the  Judg- 
ment, at  which  books  are  opened  in  which  sins  are  written  (24* 
49.  50  ;  cf .  21.  23.  24i).  Afterwards  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  are 
transformed  to  glory,  and  they  receive  '  the  world  which  does 
not  die,'  and  dwell  in  the  heights  of  that  world  (51).  The  wicked 
suflfer  torment  (305  gie  523),  The  transitory  creation  is  re- 
newed ;  there  appears  *  a  world  which  does  not  die '  (32^  4S^  513). 
For  a  similar  but  less  detailed  picture  of  the  future,  see  ch, 
85,  also  the  so-called  *  Apoc.  of  Salathiel '  in  4  Ezr  43*''-,  and 
4  Maccabees. 

(ii.)  In  later  nroplietic  Iwoks  the  Rcfntrrection 
includes  the  righteous  and  also  wicked  Israelites. 
In  Aj>onalvptic  books  it  generally  excludes  the 
wicked  [Test  xll.  Pntr.-,  2  Mac,  En,  83  ff.  87  f. 
90»8  91  f.  [resurrection  of  the  spirit],  Ps.  Sol.  3" 
[bodily  or  spiritual]).  Bi:t  it  sometimes  includes 
the  wicked  Israelites  or  seme  of  them,  though 
their  resurrection  may  not  l)e  a  bodily  one  [En. 
2211  5P-*;  but  cf.  6P  [righteous  in  a  spiritual 
body]  51*  62^*'  *").  Again,  in  others  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  Christian  influences,  there  is  taught  a 
resurrection  of  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  right- 
eous and  wicked  {Apoc.  Bar,  30^-'  50.  pl,  4  Ezr  V*"-, 


1  In  Apoc.  Bar.lM  t.,  when  Adam  sii 
born  was  numbered  ;  and,  until  it  is  f 
cannot  take  place.    Cf.  4  Ezr  4-<',  Rev  < 

3  Six  miUenniums  preceded  these  (8e< 
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Test.  xii.  Patr.  [Benj.  10];  cf.  Sib.  Or.  iv.  181  f.). 
The  Talmud  looks  forward  to  a  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  only,  though  occasionally  a  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  Gentiles,  or  even  of  all  Gentiles, 
is  t-aught  (Gfrorer,  ii.  276  f.;  Volz,  247;  Eisen- 
menger,  Entdeiktes  Judenthum,  Konigsberg,  1700, 
p.  908  f.).  In  Jub.  23*'-  '■"  the  spirits  of  the  right- 
eons  are  glorified  ;  cf.  Ass.  Mos.,  and  the  Alex- 
andrian Jewish  school — Sirach,  Philo,  also  the 
Essenes  and  Sadducees.  In  Secrets  of  Enoch 'it^'- 
righteous  souls  are  clad  in  '  the  raiment  of  God's 
glory'  (cf.  the  Pharisaic  belief  in  Jos.  BJu.  viii.  13 
[good  souls  receive  '  other  bodies  '] ;  see  Schwally, 
Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  Giessen,  1892,  p.  171  f.). 

Dn  12  is  the  first  place  in  the  OT  where  the  Final 
Judgment  includes  the  dead.  A  not  dissimilar 
idea  of  a  final  judgment  for  certain  of  the  dead, 
already  subjected  to  a  preliminary  judgment,  ap- 
pears in  Is  24*'-  ^.  In  these  Apocalyptic  books, 
where  punishments  are  allotted  to  evil  angels  or 
the  dead  before  the  Final  Judgnjent,  a  preliminary 
judgment  is  also  implied  or  stated.  Such  a  judg- 
ment is  often  inflicted  on  the  living  by  Messiah,^ 
or  the  saints,  at  the  beginning  of  the  temporal 
Kingdom.  In  either  case  it  is  followed  by  the 
Final  Judgment,  which  allots  the  last  and  worst 
condition  of  the  wicked.  Where  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  is  eternal,  the  Final  Judgment  usually 
precedes  it.  But,  where  it  is  temporal,  it  occurs 
at  its  close.' 

(iii. )  The  condition  of  the  dead  between  death 
and  the  Resurrection  or  Final  Judgnient  may  be 
summarized  as  follows.  Sheol  is  an  intermediate 
state  in  which  the  righteous  are  separated  from 
the  wicked.  From  it  the  righteous  rise  to  the 
eternal  Mes.sianic  Kingdom  {En.  1-36  ;  cf.  2  Mac). 
Occasionally  it  becomes  also  the  final  state  of 
punishment  for  the  wicked  or  for  some  of  them, 
though  Gehenna  is  the  more  usual  term  for  this 
state  {En.  22'»  99",  Ps.  Sol.  14«  16^,  Ass.  Mos.  10'", 
Jub.  7"  22**,  Talmud  ;  cf.  also  the  fiery  abyss  in 
En.  18'"-  21"-  for  wicked  angels).  A  similar  con- 
ception of  Sbeol  as  an  intermediate  abode  is  found 
in  En.  91  f.,  4  Ezr  4",  Apoc.  Bar.  11»  23»  52=, 
Josephus ;  but  here  the,  righteous  rise  to  a  King- 
dom in  heaven,  or  to  a  Mcs.anic  Kingdom  in  a 
new  heaven  and  earth  (En.  37  t.),  although,  as  in 
4  Ezra,  there  is  a  first  resurrection  to  a  temporal 
Kingdom.  Where  Sbeol  is  regarded  as  a  place  of 
torment  for  the  wicked  at  death,  the  righteous  go 
to  a  separate  divi-sion  of  it  as  an  intermediate 
abode,  or  else  to  an  intermediate  Paradise  {Jub. 
7",  En.  61'=,  Secrets  of  En.  32').  The  older  con- 
ception of  Slieol  as  a  general  place  of  the  dead  is 
still  found  sporadically,  unassimilated  with  the 
newer  ideas  (see  Volz,  Jiid.  Esch.  289).  The  final 
reward  of  the  righteous  is  generally  '  everlasting 
life '  (Dn  12^  En.  40»,  Seer,  of  En.  65* ;  cf.  Mk 
10"  etc. )— usually  in  heaven,  or  in  the  new  heaven 
and  earth.  That  of  the  wicked  is  '  everlasting 
destruction  '  {Ps.  Sol.  15'"-).  They  remain  in  Sheol 
or  suffer  torments  in  Gehenna  or  the  '  abyss  of  fire.' 
Annihilation  by  fire  which  goes  forth  from  God  is 
referred  to  in  Asc.  Is.  4".  Torments,  fire,  and 
darkness  are  frequentljr  mentioned  ;  and  fire,  ice, 
and  snow,  as  well  as  spirits  of  retribution  reserved 
for  the  Day  of  Judgment,  occur  in  Test.  xii.  Patr. 
(Levi  3-).  In  later  Judai.sm,  Gehenna  is  the  purga- 
tory of  faithless  Jews,  but  Gentiles  are  eternally 
punished  in  it. 

(iv. )  'The  place  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  earthly 
Messianic  Kingdom  varies  in  A|)OcaIyptic  books. 
The  righteous  heathen  worship  God  {Sib.  Or. 
iii.  710  H'.).    Those  who  have  not  been  enemies  of 

'  In  the  Jewith-ChrUtian  Tat.  of  Abraham  (2nd  cent.)  there 
are  3  jurtifment*— the  Ist  at  death,  hy  Abel  ;  the  2nd  by  the  12 
tribeg  ot  Israel,  at  the  Advent ;  the  3rd  bv  the  Lord  Hiuiselt 
Ui  12.  U ;  M*  TA  U. ::.  2»  B.). 


Israel  are  spared,  and  are  subject  to  Messiah 
or  Israel  (En.  10-'  90*,  Apoc.  Bar.  1^'-,  Ps.  Sol. 
17'^ ;  cf.  Kev  21^^'-  22'''),  or  those  who  repent  and 
accept  the  light  of  Messiah  are  gathered  in  with 
Israel  and  enlightened  (En.  iS*'^  50=-°,  Test.  xii. 
Patr.  [Levi  18^  Naph.  8»'-]).  But  in  other  cases 
(mainly  1st  cent.  B.C.)  the  Gentiles  are  doomed  to 
destruction  and  punishment  (Eti.  37  f..  Ass.  Mos. 
10,  4  Ezr  13^'',  and  also  in  later  Judaism).  In 
Jnb.  23*'  (cf.  SO")  they  are  driven  out  of  Palestine 
(cf.  Sa.  Or.  V.  264,  j'l  4"). 

(v.)  The  two  ages. — The  present  state  of  things 
(temporal,  evil,  and  corruptible)  is  often  con- 
trasted with  the  future  state  (blissful,  eternal, 
and  incorruptible).  Hence  arose  the  doctrine  of 
the  two  ages — this  and  that  seon,  6  alCrn  oOtos 
(cf.  Ro  12^  1  Co  1=»  2«-  8),  nin  n'piyn ;  and  i  aliiv 
6  fi^Wui'  or  6  epxi/t^vos  (Mk  io^.'Eph  P\  cf.  2"), 
N?Ci  n^iyn  (cf.  '  the  great  ason,'  Seer,  of  En.  58* 
61=).  'This  age  corresponds,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  transient  world-ages  (see  above).  The  new 
age  beguis  either  with  the  Messianic  reign — 
eternal  or  temporal — or  (a  later  view)  at  the  end 
of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  which  introduced  a  still 
higlier  order,  or  the  heavenly  state  (4  Ezr  7*'" ", 
Apoc.  Bar.  44'''-).  In  Apoc.  Bar.  74*''  the  tem- 
porary Kingdom  is  mediant  between  the  two  ages. 
Tlie  end,  completion,  or  consummation  of  the  age, 
or  the  times,  or  of  all  things,  is  often  referred  to 
and  is  confidently  awaited  ;  and  these  i)hrases  are 
very  common  in  the  NT  (Dn  7-'*  12",  Apoc.  Bar. 
27'',  Mt  n^  24^  28**  r,  amriXfui  roS  atiiros  ;  cf.  He 
9^"^  (Ti/j'TAeta  Twv  aliiivtaVj  1  Co  10"  rd  t4Ki}  rwv 
aluivujv,  1  P  4^  TrdjfTiiji'  rb  r^Xos). 

A  common  Jewish  expression,  from  the  Ist  cent, 
onwards,  was  '  to  take  possession  of  the  future 
a!on.'  For  a  similar  idea,  cf.  En.  48' :  the  Son  of 
Man  '  shall  preserve  the  portion  of  the  righteous,' 
and  Col  1'=.  See  Gfrorer,  ii.  212  fl'. ;  Schoettgen, 
fforae  Hebr.,  Dresden,  1733,  i.  1153(1'.;  SchUrer, 
HJP  II.  ii.  [1885]  133,  177. 

(vi.)  Parsi  influences  on  Jevnsh  eschatology. — 
Darmesteter  (SBE  iv.  [1880],  Introd.  Iviiff.)  and 
others  saw  a  strong  Jewish  influence  on  the  Avesta. 
Other  scholars  have  maintained  that  there  was  a 
considerable  borrrowing  from  Parsiism  in  the  for- 
mation of  Jewish  eschatology,  just  as  in  other 
beliefs.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  later  Parsi 
beliefs  also  existed  in  earlier  times.  There  are 
certainly  profound  difl'erences  between  the  two 
eschatofogies.  Moreover,  though  superficially 
there  appear  to  be  strong  resemblances  between 
them, — e.g.  the  idea  of  world-periods,  the  binding 
and  conquest  of  evil  powers,  preliminary  judg- 
ments and  awards  after  death,  the  belief  in 
a  Messiah,  the  destruction  of  the  world  in 
connexion  with  resurrection  and  judgment,  the 
resurrection,  the  renewal  of  the  worlds, — a  de- 
tailed comparison  of  these  general  likenesses  re- 
veals many  discrepancies.  Many  elements  of 
Jewish  eschatology  have  their  roots  in  Semitic 
mythology,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Parsi  in- 
fluence was  not  generally  fundamental,  but  merely 
formative  in  the  case  of  beliefs  which  were  already 
in  existence  or  in  process  of  being  born,  with  occa- 
sional transmis.sion  of  details. 

On  thia  subject,  Bee  Biiklen,  Die.  Venvandtschaflsverhiiltnisse 
der  jUd.-ehrietl.  mit  der  pare.  Eachatotogie,  Gottingen,  1902  ; 
Stave,  (Teber  den  Einflute  des  Parsismvs  auf  das  Judenlmn, 
Haarlem,  1898  ;  Cheyne,  Origin  of  the  Psalter,  18S1,  p.  381  ff.; 
Mills,  Avesta  Eechatohgy,  Chicago,  1908 ;  Siiderbloni,  op.  eit, 
301  ff.;  Bousset,  Rel.  des  Judentums,  473  ff. 

II.  Eschatology  in  the  Gospels.— (a)  The  inter- 
pretations given  to  our  Lord  »  eschatology  have 
been  many.  It  has  been  taken  with  absolute 
literalness  ;  it  has  been  spiritualized  ;  it  has  been 
regarded  as  subject  to  interpolation,  greater  or 
less ;  or  its  origuuiUty  is  adiuitted,  but  its  ex- 
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pected  fulfilment  is  regarded  as  a  mistake  and  an 
illusion  which,  however,  does  not  disannul  Christ's 
real  greatness.  In  reviewing  our  Lord's  teaching, 
we  must  keei>  before  us  certain  important  proba- 
bilities :  (I)  that  He  used  the  current  Apocalyptic 
language  as  the  vehicle  of  a  greater  truth  ;  (2) 
that  Ajwcalyptic  language  which  He  did  not  use 
has  been  attributed  to  Him  ;  and  (3)  that  His  say- 
ings were  misunderstood  and  a  wrong  colouring 
given  to  them.  M.  Arnold's  maxim  is  here  of 
importance  :  '  Jesus  above  the  heads  of  His  re- 
porters.' 

Christ's  teaching  points  to  two  separate  ways  of 
regarding  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a  present 
spiritual  reality  (Mt  11"  12»  13'»",  Lk  17*"-  (prin 
itiCiv).  But  it  has  also  a  future  consummation — 
the  '  glory  of  His  Kingdom,'  the  ira\t77ei'fff(o.  The 
one  condition  is  a  preliminary  to  the  other.  The 
present  Kingdom  revealed  in  righteousness  is  to 
spread  until  it  is  universal.'  St.  Paul's  conception 
of  the  Kingdom  is  similar.  It  is  a  present  and 
purely  sjjiritual  state  (Ro  14",  Col  l'"-),  but  our 
full  inheritance  of  it  is  in  the  future  (1  Co  6'  15™, 
Gal  5^",  Eph  5').  But  in  some  sayings  of  Christ 
the  future  Kingdom  is  introduced  suddenly  and  is 
catastrophic.  How  are  these  different  aspects — 
development  and  catastrophe — to  be  reconciled  ? 
The  eschatological  theory  that  Christ  thought  that 
the  Kingdom  would  be  inaugurated  immediately 
after  a  short  period  of  '  Messianic  woes,'  He  Him- 
self being  revealed  as  Son  of  Man,  or  Messiah,  after 
a  supernatural  removal  and  transformation,  but 
that,  having  seen  this  to  be  impossible,  He  began 
to  speak  of  a  future  Kingdom  and  brought  on  His 
death  in  order  that  the  catastrophic  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  might  at  once  follow,  cannot  be  proved.' 
Moreover,  there  Avas  no  Jewish  precedent  tor  such 
a  conception  of  Messiah.  Nor  can  it  be  certain 
that  Christ  looked  forward  to  an  immediate 
coming  of  the  (future)  Kingdom. 

In  Mt  1023  a  comiiiff  of  the  Son  of  Man  before  the  disciples  ^o 
over  all  the  cities  of  Israel  is  foretold.  This  completes  a  section 
(tv.1723)  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Mk.  (6'f)  and  Lk.  (9") 
accounts  of  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  these  ending  with  the 
command  to  shake  oflF  the  dust  from  their  feet  (cf.  the  parallel 
mission  of  the  Seventy,  Lk  lOic).  This  discourse  in  Mk.  and  Lk. 
(=:Mt  101-16)  is  thus  complete  in  it«elf.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  additional  section  in  Mt.  (v.i'if.)  has  parallels  in  the 
Eschatological  discourse  in  Mt  24  =  Mk  13  =  Lk  21.  Verse  23  has 
thus  nothini^  to  do  with  the  mission  of  the  Twelve,  and  is 
perhaps  a  mistaken  form  of  the  formula  found  in  Mt  241*,  Mk 
1310,  unless  it  refer  to  Pentecost  or  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Hence  it  cannot  have  the  meaning  j^iven  to  it  by 
Schweitzer  {Quest,  p.  357),  that  the  Parousia  will  take  place 
before  the  return  of  the  Twelve  from  their  hasty  journey. 
Further,  the  sufferings  prophesied  (v.l7ff.)  are  thus  not  those 
which  will  befall  the  Twelve  on  their  mission,  but  refer  to  a 
state  of  things  after  Christ's  death  and  before  the  unknown 
future  Parousia  (cf.  Jn  162).  They  are  the  '  Messianic  woes '  of 
current  eschatology. 

The  two  methods  of  regarding  the  Kingdom, 
present  and  future,  correspond  to  the  JcAvish  con- 
ception of  a  temporary,  followed  by  an  eternal 
Kingdom  (§  10  (rf)),  but  witli  important  differences. 
Christ  has  come  and  established  a  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth— not,  however,  a  sensuous  King- 
dom, but  a  reign  of  righteousness  ;  and  not  a 
reign  of  righteousness  mechanically  iiroduced,  but 
the  result  of  the  gradual  yielding  of  human  wills 
(cf.  2  Co  5").  But  the  consummation  of  the  King- 
dom was  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven.  To  this  our 
Lord  looked  forward,  but  He  probably  accepted 
and  taught  that  the  consummation  would  have  its 
catastrophic  beginning,  here  following  Ajwcalyptic 

1  Cf.  Ilarnack,  Sayings  of  Jesus,  1908,  p.  232  :  '  If  any  one 
finds  it  im|>ossil>le  to  accept  the  antinomy  "the  Kingdom  is 
future  and  yet  present,"  argument  with  liini  is  useless.'  .See 
also  Sanday,  UJ  x.  (1811J 102. 

2  For  these  views,  see  Weiss,  Di*  Predial  Jesu  vom  Reiche 
Gottes,  Uoltingen,  1910 ;  Schweitzer,  V^on  lieiwantt  zu  Wrede, 
Tiibingen,  1900  (Kng.  tr.  2'Af  Qtitst  of  the  llistorical  Jesus, 
1010)  ;  Tyrrell,  Christianity  at  the  Cross  Roads,  1909.  Cf.  also 
F.  C.  Burkitt,  '  The  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen '  in 
Tratu.  Sri  InUrn.  Cvng.  llist.  IM.,  Oxford,  1908,  li.  821  ff. 


eschatology.  But  we  do  not  know  how  far  this 
adoption  of  current  thought  is  original,  or  how 
far  it  is  merely  attributed  to  Christ.  Eschatology 
has  an  important  place  in  Christ's  teaching  cu  xoe 
have  it,  yet  there  are  other  elements,  and  it  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  we  have  not  a  complete  record 
of  all  He  taught. 

The  present  Kmgdom  is  not  sensuous  or  introduced  by  cata- 
strophic or  other  signs  (save  the  coming  of  Ellas  =  John  Baptist), 
but  spiritual  and  '  not  of  this  world '  (Jn  18*i).  The  future 
Kingdom  is  heavenly,  and  thus,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned, 
the  two  aspects,  present  and  future,  are  one  and  the  same.  Of. 
Mk  103,  where  men's  method  of  receiving  the  Kingdom  is  the 
condition  of  their  enjoying  its  future  consummation.  The 
future  Kingdom  corresponds  to  the  heavenly  Kingdom  of  later 
Apocalyptic,  but  is  far  more  spiritually  conceived  (see  Oester- 
ley.  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things,  190S,  p.  190a.). 

A  prophecy  of  the  I'arousia  and  Judgment  is 
already  found  in  Mk  8" — the  Son  of  Man  is  to 
come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His  holy 
angels.  But  we  shall  consider  first  the  eschato- 
logical discourse  Mk  13  =  Mt  24"f-=Lk  21"-.  It 
oijcns  with  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  followed  by  the  question  as  to  the  time 
and  sign  of  '  these  things,'  viz.  the  Temple's  de- 
struction. The  discourse  answers  the  question, 
but  it  goes  much  further. 

In  Mk  13*  and  Lk  21'  the  question  refers  only  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple.  Therefore  the  eschatological  form  of  the 
question  in  Mt  243 — 'the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the 
age ' — may  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  The  reply  must 
simply  have  been  one  referring  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
—a  subject  often  spoken  of  by  Christ — as  well  as  the  doom  of 
unbelieving  Jews.  It  is  specifically  referred  to  in  Lk  19*1^-,  and 
less  clearly  in  2328'.,  where  it  is  near  at  hand.  Cf.  also  Mt  12*t, 
23"'-,  Mk  121,  Lk  1151  i31f.  Mt.. 

In  Mk  13,  with  the  prophecy  of  signs  preceding 
and  accompanying  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  mingled 
a  prophecy  of  an  event  of  much  wider  significance, 
preceded  by  signs  of  more  world-wide  importance. 

The  most  striking  difference  in  these  two  prophecies  is  that, 
while  the  one  peril  is  imminent  (vv.Sli- 29. 30)^  the  other  is  at  an 
unknown  date  (v.82),  this  passage  following  on  the  other  and 
offering  a  strange  contradiction  to  it  if  both  refer  to  the  same 
event  (of.  Lk  12''0).  Hence  probably  v.io  belongs  to  the  second 
prophecy— before  the  end,  not  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
must  the  gospel  be  preached  among  all  nations.  Again,  v.34 
'  after  that  tribulation  .  .  .'  nmst  refer  to  the  wars  and  convul- 
sions of  vv.'  8,  not  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  if  we  follow 
the  line  of  traditional  Apocalyptic.  Thus  the  minglin"  of  two 
prophecies — one  referring  to  Jerusalem,  the  other  to  the  Parousia 
— by  some  one  who  believed  in  the  imminent  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  confirmed  or  gave  rise  to  the  current  view  that  it 
would  take  place  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  composite  character  of  this  passage  is  also  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Mt  24  are  inserted  vv.26'J8.37-<l. 
These  are  not  found  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Lk.,  but  occur 
with  him  in  a  different  connexion,  viz.  after  the  saying  that  the 
Kingdom  cometh  not  with  observation,  etc.  (IT'-'" '-"-').  In  Mt.  they 
break  the  continuitv  of  the  passage  and  occur  seimratelv ,  while 
in  Lk  17  they  are  brought  together  (vv.23. 2*.  37. 4i.  27. 3«.  35)  with 
some  additions  (vv.28.  29.  Si  33)^  which  have  parallels  elsewhere  in 
Mt  1039  1625  (cf.  Mk  835).  Again,  Lk  1731  occurs  in  a  different 
context  in  Mt  2417.  i»-Mk  1315- 1«.  (In  Lk.  the  sections  describ- 
ing an  outward  coming  of  the  Kingdom  are  surely  out  of  place 
in  a  description  of  the  Kingdom  as  '  within  you.')  Mk  139-13 
occurs  in  Mt  1017-23  in  connexion  with  the  mission  of  the  Twelve, 
«her«  It  is  clearly  out  of  place,  and  it  is  much  shortened  in 
Mt  249- 13- 1*.  The  passage  regarding  the  cominy  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  sending  forth  of  His  angels  (Mk  IS*- 27)  niay  com- 
bine words  spoken  separately,  viz.  Mk  S3»,  Mt  13*>'-,  in  which 
the  final  day  is  differently  described  as  a  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  on  clouds  with  angels,  and  a  sending  forth  of  angels 
(though  for  a  different  purpose—*  to  gather  out  all  that  offend,' 
as  against '  to  gather  in  the  elect '). 

"Tlie  composite  character  of  the  discourse  may 
thus  be  assumed.  By  many  critics  vv.'-  *•  "■2<i(2i-» ;) 
24-27.  so.  81  j^re  regarded  a-s  a  Christian  adaptation  of 
a  Jewish  Apocalypse,  written  just  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  or  a  Christian  Ajwcalypse  using  Jewish 
materials,  and  containing  many  direct  parallels 
with  Jewish  Apocalypses  (see  Charles,  p.  326  f., 
ed.  Ais.  Mos.  pp.  80,  87),  as  well  as  with  prophetic 
escliatology.  The  reference  to  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  shows  that  it  is  at  an  unknown  (cf. 
Lk  la*'-"-",  Mt  25")  and  possibly  distant  time 
(cf.  'at  even,'  etc.).  Hence  it  is  unneces.sary  to 
include  vv.""  in  this  Apocalypse,  for  they  form  a 
natural  sequel  to  the  verses  dealing  with  the  signs 
of  the  fullilment  of  '  these  things,'  i.e.  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  Temple,  which  is  near  at  hand.   Whetlier 
they  are  original  to  the  answer  is  a  different  ques- 
tion, and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  not  (cf. 
V."  'readeth,'  not   Mieareth,'  and  the  completely 
different  form  in  Lk  21^  'compassed  with  armies'). 
ThuB  the  prophecy  relating  to  Jerusalem  contains — 
vv.B-  *>  Appearance  of  false  Christs. 
yv.9- 11- 13  Persecution  of  disciples. 
V.12  Family  quarrels. 
Ty.14-20  Warnings  and  woes, 
vv. 21-23  Appearance  of  false  Christs  and  prophets. 
vv.28-31  Near  approach  of  these  events. 
Probably  this  discourse  has  been  coloured  by  the  eschato- 
logical  thoughts  of  its  reporter,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  our  Lord 
would  give  details  of  the  event.     Lk  19*3f-  2120f.  would  then  also 
be  so  coloured  or  interpolated. 
This  leaves  the  purely  eschatological  passage — 
vv.'^  Wars,  earthquakes,  famines  ;  the  beginning  of  sorrows, 
but  the  end  is  not  yet  (oAA*  ouirw  to  t«Ao«  ;   Lk  21» 
OVK  evOcbif). 

T.**  After  that  tribulation,  further  phenomena  in  Nature 
(cf.  Lk  2125. 26),  which  are  not  so  much  a  sign  as  an 
accompaniment  of 

Tv.26-27  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

vv.32-n  The  unknown  time  of    the  coming.      Warnings  to 
watch. 

The  inconsistency  of  an  unknown  coming  being  heralded  by 
signs  is  Inevitable  in  Apocalyptic,  and  occurs  in  1  and  2  Thess. 
Thus  the  eschatological  passage,  w.'*- 2*-27.  s-ii.^ 
gives  a  clear  picture  in  prophetic  and  apocalyptic 
style  of  the  Parousia  at  an  unknown  and  probably 
distant  time.'  That  it  was  spoken  as  it  stands 
need  not  be  asserted,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  sup- 
pose that  it  has  been  taken  bodily  from  an  existing 
Apocalypse.  Christ's  references  elsewhere  to  the 
Parousia  are  less  detailed,  but  their  language 
corresponds. 

The  sudden  but  unknown  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  often 
mentioned— Mt  24"= Lk  12«;  Lk  172<  ;  cf.  Mt  2427.  S7f.  The 
Son  of  Man  is  to  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  and  in  His  own 
glory  with  His  hol^  angels,  or  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to  reward 
every  man  accordmg  to  his  works,  or  to  be  ashamed  of  those 
ashamed  of  Him  (Mk  838  =  Mt  162'=Lk  926  ;  cf.  Mt  25'1,  Mk  1462). 
The  Son  of  Man  is  to  send  His  angels  to  gather  out  of  the  King- 
dom all  that  offend,  but  the  righteous  will  shine  as  the  sun 
(Ml  13*l-*3).  The  Judgment  is  further  described  in  the  discourse 
of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Mt  263i-*6).  For  other  references  to 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  see  Mt  12««-Lk  111-  »  ;  Mt  1122=Lk 
10";   Mtll2«. 

To  these  passages  there  are  parallels  in  Dn  713  *  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,'  and  in  Enoch,  where  the  Son  of  Man  is  de. 
scribed  as  sitting  on  the  throne  of  His  glory  to  Judge(453  618  62' 
6927).  Angels  of  punishment  take  the  wicked  and  execute 
judi^ment  upon  them  (62'1).  Thus  these,  as  well  as  the  passage 
In  Mk  13,  echo  the  language  of  Apocalyptic. 

The  passage.  *  When  in  the  regeneration,'  etc.  (Mt  1928),  does 
not  occur  in  the  parallel  passa^'e  Mk  1028f=Lk  182S'.  But  it 
occurs  in  a  different  connexion  in  Lk  222S.  30,  where  it  is 
obviously  out  of  place  with  what  precedes.  It  may  be  an  escha- 
tological addition  suggested  by  such  an  incident  as  Mt  202'>f. ; 
cf.  Mt  26^.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  speaking  of  inheriting 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mt  2S33.S4),  but  it  is  found  in  older 
Apocalypses ;  cf.  Kn.  10612  '  I  will  seat  each  on  tiie  throne  of  his 
honour';  Tat.  xii.  Patr.  [Jud.  2fii],  at  the  resurrection  Judah 
and  his  brethren  will  be  chief  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  cf.  Benj. 
107  ;  cf.  also  Rev  321)  The  idea  of  Judgment  by  the  righteous 
is  already  found  in  Dn  2**,  £n.  9112  957  96I  98I2  ;  wis  38,  cf.  1  Co 
«2-». 

Christ  spoke  so  often  of  the  judgment  on  Jeru- 
salem that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  His  mind 
it  was  a  Divine  judgment,  and,  aa  such,  a  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  city  which  had  rejected 
Him.'  Much  of  the  detail  is  obviously  interpolated, 
and  it  was  not  the  Final  Judgment  (as  Wendt 
[Teaching  of  Jesus,  1892,  ii.  364  f.]  insists),  though 
the  horror  excited  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  caused 
an  inevitable  mingling  of  the  two  events  in  Synoptic 
tradition.  Possibly,  therefore,  Mt  10^  may  have 
been  sjKiken  with  reference  to  this  event  as  a 
'coming.'  (One  may  here  compare  the  punish- 
ments on  the  unfaithful  churches  in  Rev  2"'  "  3', 
which  are  regarded  as  a  '  coming '  of  Christ. ) 
After  this  'coming,'  Christianity  would  shake 
itself  free  of  Judaism  and  enter  on  that  long  period 

1  The  time  unknown  to  the  Son  is  recalled  in  Rev  14'5,  where 
the  angel  carries  the  message  to  the  Son  of  Man  announcing 
that  now  the  time  has  come. 

2  See  Durell,  Self-Rnttation  0/  our  iMrd,  1910.  For  the 
different  suggestions  in  Christ's  teaching  al>out  the  Kingdom — 

G resent,  near  future,  more  distant  future— see  Sanday,  UDB 
.620. 


of  growth  which  is  pointed  to  in  Mt  13"'-  "'•  "'•  25", 
Mk  2"'-  20  4«"-.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  present  King- 
dom on  earth  has  its  catastrophic  coming  or  point 
of  development,  analogous  to  the  catastrophic 
coming  of  the  future  heavenly  Kingdom.' 

■The  emphasis  laid  on  the  unknown  time  of  the 
coming,  as  well  as  the  mingling  of  two  events  in 
Mk  13,  helps  to  elucidate  those  passages  which 
look  forward  to  it  within  '  this  generation.'  In 
Mk8'»9'  (  =  Mt  l&"-^,  Lk  9^-")  'some  shall  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  with  power '  (Lk.  '  see  the  kingdom  of 
God ' ;  Mt.  '  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  king- 
dom ')  immediately  follows  on  a  reference  to  the 
Parousia  and  Judgment.  The  latter,  said  elsewhere 
to  occur  at  an  unknown  time,  is  here  combined 
with  an  event  said  to  be  near  at  hand.  Two  dif- 
ferent things  are  spoken  of,  or  were  spoken  of,  at 
different  times  and  combined  by  one  who  believed 
in  the  imminent  catastrophic  coming  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
(as  Dobschiitz  does,  Eschat.  of  the  Gospels,  1910, 
p.  116)  that  there  is  here  no  real  contradiction 
because,  in  putting  the  date  at  the  end  of  His 
generation,  Christ  gives  no  real  date.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  Mt.  is  more  eschatological 
than  Mk.,  who  again  is  more  so  than  Luke.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  to  a  non-cata- 
s*.rophic  saying  regarding  the  Kingdom  there  may 
bj^ven  such  a  colouring.  The  Kingdom  coming, 
or  coming  in  power,  was  not  necessarily  cata- 
strophic, like  the  '  coming '  of  the  previous  verse. 
Already  it  had  come  as  an  unseen  power ;  the 
future  coming  with  power  within  '  this  generation ' 
might  quite  well  refer  to  a  spiritual  outpouring, 
such  as  Joel  foretold  and  such  as  occurred  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  (cf.  Jn  142«  15*"  16"-).  This 
was  seen  by  the  disciples.  It  was  also  a  judgment, 
marking  out  the  Christian  community,  the  faith- 
ful, who  were  rewarded  with  a  deeper  spiritual  life, 
from  tliose  who  put  Christ  to  shame  by  not  accept- 
ing His  message. 

That  this  is  the  case  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
Parousia  is  invariably  spoken  of  as  a  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
with  His  angels,  followed  by  a  judgment  (Mk  838,  Mt  13«  1627 
2631,  Lk  926).  This  differentiates  it  from  the  simple  seeing  the 
Kingdom,  or  coming  of  the  Kingdom  with  power  (Mk  91,  Mt  1628, 
Lk  927),  and  suggests  that  these  phrases  do  not  refer  to  the 
Parousia  properly  so  called.  Similarly,  the  Kingdom  is  already 
come  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world  (Lk  1720f-),  and  His 
invisible  presence  might  also  be  felt  in  all  future  spiritual, 
moral,  or  national  crises. 

That  the  future  unknown  coming  may  also  be  a 
distant  coming  is  seen  from  the  form  of  the  saying, 
Mk  13"  'at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  cock-crow- 
ing, or  in  the  morning.'  Similarly  in  Lk  19"'-,  to 
those  who  thought  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  imminent  Christ  spoke  tlie  parable  of  the 
Talents,  with  the  phrase  '  Occupy  till  I  come.'  Cf. 
the  parallel  passage  Mt  25"  '  after  a  long  time  the 
lord  of  those  servants  cometh.' '  Again,  the  words 
to  the  high  priest,  dir  Apri.  6\pe(x0€  (Mt  26'*),  or  simply 
ixpfaffc  (Mk  14°^),  do  not  necessarily  denote  that  he 
would  see  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  life- 
time, but  may  mean  after  death,  at  the  resurrec- 
tion, when  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just  would 
rise,  according  to  a  well-known  opinion  of  Jewish 
Apocalyptic.  Cf.  En.  51',  where  at  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  all  Israel  rises.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  the  parallel  Lk  22™  says  nothing  of  a 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (cf.  Ac  7"*).  'Thus  the 
exhortation  to  watch  for  the  unknown  coming  did 
not  imply  that  it  would  be  in  the  hearers'  day, 
since  Christ  Himself  did  not  know  when  it  would 
be.  It  might  be  then,  therefore  the,y  should 
be  watchful.  But  tlie  words  are  spoken  also  to 
future  generations  of  disciples. 

1  In  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Ajmc.  Bar.  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
is  antecedent  to  and  pre|>aratory  for  the  Judgment  (202). 

2  Cf.  Mt  2448.  eo  •  torrieth,'  26»  '  tarried.' 
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In  its  present  form  the  Kingdom  fulfils  the  anti- 
cipations of  the  past,  but  these  are  generally 
spiritualized  by  Christ  (cf.  Dobschiitz,  138  f.). 
Why,  then,  does  He  use  the  current  ideas  and 
Jancuage  regarding  the  future  catastrophic  Par- 
ousia,  without  also  clearly  spiritualizing  it?  If  He 
is  correctly  reported,  His  purpose  may  have  been 
to  show  that  the  Son  of  Man  would  be  the  princi- 
pal figure  in  the  Kingdom,  and  to  point  to  His  own 
future  justification  as  well  as  to  the  necessity  of  an 
ethical  division  before  the  establishment  of  the 
heavenly  Kingdom — a  division  begun  and  ended  by 
Himself.  Although  His  disciples  anticipated  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  these  sayings  in  their  own 
time,  they  also  caught  the  spiritual  sense,  and 
their  eschatological  hopes  did  not  interfere  with 
their  Christian  life  and  conduct.  In  their  dis- 
courses in  Acts,  though  judgment  is  spoken  of,  the 
main  stress  is  not  eschatological.  Indeed,  though 
Christ  used  the  language  of  His  time  as  well  as  of 
past  time,  He  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  He 
would  actually  come  on  clouds,  or  that  a  great 
visible  assize  would  take  place.  His  hearers  had 
no  'celestial  language,'  ana  perhaps  to  Him  there 
was  open  only  the  inadequate  language  of  His 
time — metaphor  and  pictorial  imagery.  It  was 
the  vehicle  of  His  thought,  and  it  expresses  more 
than  appears.  Moreover,  even  the  thoughts  which 
lay  in  the  depths  of  His  personality,  and  wh,  ?"> 
came  into  being  through  His  deep  eonsciousnet  •  l-i 
His  relation  to  the  Father,  could  perhaps  only 
shape  themselves  as  they  rose  to  the  surface  from 
time  to  time,  through  tlie  medium  of  His  surface 
thoughts,  while  yet  they  always  indicated  their 
presence,  or  from  time  to  time  forced  aside  the 
refracting  medium.  Perhaps  for  this  rea-son  His 
eschatological  conceptions  bear  the  appearance  of 
an  imminent  as  well  as  of  a  catastrophic  coming. 
"  Intense  convictions  loom  large  on  the  mental 
horizon  and  assume  a  nearness  of  fulfilment  which 
is  illusory.  In  times  of  intense  thought  we  '  can 
crowd  eternity  into  an  hour.'  This  was  true  of 
many  prophetic  utterances,'  and  it  was  much  more 
true  of  Apocalyptic  convictions,  which  fre<^uently 
speak  of  the  nearne.ss  of  the  last  things,  as  if  they 
could  not  be  otherwise  conceived  of  (cf.  En.  5P, 
Apoe.  Bar.  20*  23'  82'^).  Yet  combined  with  this  is 
an  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  {Apoc.  Bar.  24' 
4  Ezr  6™,  Sib.  Or.  iii.  55).  StUl,  what  is  emphatic  is 
less  the  thought  of  nearness  than  the  absolute 
certainty  of  the  reality  of  the  things  of  the  end.' 
For  these  reasons  Christ's  deeper  knowledge  and 
conviction  of  His  position  as  Judge  of  men's 
thoughts  and  deeds  took  shape  in  His  surface 
thoughts,  mainly,  though  not  always  (see  below), 
in  intense  eschatological  convictions,  which  (if  the 
nearness  of  the  Parousia  in  His  teaching  is  insisted 
on)  then  assumed  the  form  of  an  imminent  and 
catastrophic  Parousia.  We  must,  therefore,  search 
for  the  rich  meaning  of  which  Christ's  eschatology 
is  full,  and  which  its  association  with  the  past 
already  connotes. 

(1)  Thus  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  Christ  taught 
absolutely  an  imminent  Parousia.  This  overcomes  the  theory 
tiiat  such  a  prophecy  was  falsified,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  sophistical  methods  of  explaining  away  the 
Msiflcation 

(2)  The  litenl  acceptance  of  the  Parousia  teaching  robs  it  of 
much  of  its  meaning.  Is  there  not  rather  here  an  impulse  to 
moral  conduct,  because  Christ  comes  as  Judge  not  finally  but 
always?  So  the  sentence,  'Enter  .  .  .  joy  .  .  .  defttrt  .  .  .,' 
suggests  what  is  true  in  the  course  of  human  life.  Those  whose 
life  is  approved  have  a  present  joy,  while  the  unrighteous 
already  feel  the  self-imposed  curse  of  separation  from  God. 
Present  and  future  merge  into  one,  and  these  conditions  may  be 

Sermanent  if  men  choose  to  make  them  so.    We  may  well  see  in 
hrUt's  eschatological  language  a  picture  of  truth,  not  a  refer- 
ence to  actual  future  events — a  picture  of  His  present  and  con* 


I  Cf.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Old  Test.  Prophecy,  1903,  p.  363. 
*Gt.  Baldensperger,  Dag  Selbstbetcuiglnein  Jesu.  Strassburg, 
U88,p.lM. 


tinuous  judgment  on  mankind.  Before  Uhn,  not  at  a  *  lAst 
Day,'  but  always,  are  gathered  all  nations ;  and  in  this,  as  in 
another  sense,  the  saying  is  true,  *  Ixi,  I  am  with  you  always.* 
The  imagery  of  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  is  not  too  much 
for  the  splendour  of  this  thought  of  a  perennial  and  present 
judgment.  OT  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  literally,  but  fulfilled 
far  more  effectively  in  the  vindication  of  the  eternal  rule  of 
righteousness,  and  its  triumph  over  human  pride  and  sin.  This 
was  pictured  in  concrete  images,  in  elements  drawn  from  the 
field  of  political,  social,  and  cosmic  life,  forming  one  single  and 
vast  dramatic  situation.  Thus  it  gained  in  force.  Isaiah  recasts 
his  details  from  time  to  time  as  new  circumstances  in  history 
arise,  but  his  main  contention  remains  unchanged.  So  the 
dramatic  action  in  Christ's  picture  of  the  lost  things  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  continuous  course  of  the  Divine  judgment. 
Hence,  whether  the  language  is  His  own  or  due  to  the  additions 
of  His  reporters,  such  a  line  of  interpretation  is  unaffected.  It 
is  also  confinned  by  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (see  below),  as  well 
as  by  passages  in  the  Synoptics  (cf.  Mk  2',  Mt  10«'.  naf.s? 
233'f). 

In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  that,  while 
Christ  is  careful  to  preserve  the  prophetic  and 
Apocalyptic  ideas  of  the  Kingdom,  at  the  same 
time  He  spiritualizes  them. 

Thus  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  is  preceded  by  Elijah  (John 
Baptist,  Mt  11"  17"i'3).  Satan's  (  =  Beliar's)  power  is  destroyed 
(Mt  12''f',  Lk  10'8).  Human  ills  are  done  away  with— the  blind, 
lame,  deaf,  healed ;  sinners  brought  to  repentance.  The  con- 
ception of  the  Messianic  banquet  is  not  lost  sight  of :  Mt  8>1 
(=Lk  1328  [Q)]),  Mk  142»,  Lk  2216.  so  (cf.  Mt  221  "  2628).  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  latter  passages  are  not  to  be  taken  literally ; 
they  are  symbols  of  spiritual  ecstasy  and  union  (cf.,  for  this, 
Rev  320  '  will  sup  with  him '),  since  elsewhere  the  sensuous  con- 
ception of  the  Kingdom  is  excluded,  the  relations  of  sex  are 
abolished,  and  men  are  as  the  angels  (iffayyeXoi)  (Mk  123^-  29).l 
We  may  compare  the  parables  where  the  festival  is  used  as  a 
type  of  the  Kingdom  (Lk  lllSf),  and  also  Christ's  action  in 
sitting  down  with  publicans  and  sinners  (Mk  21') ;  cf.  also  Lk 
1415,  description  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  marriage  supper,  though 
here  it  is  the  present  Kingdom  which  is  thus  typified  (v.l^  The 
Kingdom  is  finally  consummated  in  an  entirely  new  order,  the 
ir<iA.i/yt>'«(ria  (Mt  1928).  They  who  attain  that  aeon  are  t^ 
avaTTotrtiM)^  vtot  (Lk  2036-  86). 

But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  a  comparison 
of  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptics  abundantly 
suggests  (cf.  Dobschutz,  91  f.),  that  a  great  deal  of 
eschatological  colouring  has  been  given  to  Christ's 
words  by  His  reporters.  In  this  connexion  it  is 
significant  that  Q  contains  less  eschatological 
matter,  and  that  coloured  less  highly  (cf.  Mk  8** 
with  Mt  lO*",  Lk  12")  than  the  others,'  though 
stiU  sufficient  to  show  that  Christ  did  speak  in 
Apocalj;])tic  langua^'e  :  Lk  22'»-*'  =  Mt  lO'*,  a  pass- 
age which  bears  evidence  of  a  common  original  j 
somewhat  freely  treated  by  the  two  writers  ('con- 
tinued with  me,'  'followed  me';  'eat  and  drink' 
[Lk.];  '  in  the  regeneration  .  .  .'[Mt.]).  Mk.  con- 
tains more,  Mt.  most  of  all.  There  is  less  in  Lk. , 
and  least  in  Jn.  (see  B.  H.  Streeter,  in  Oxford 
Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  1911).  Perhaps 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  deepened  the  colour- 
ing given  to  Christ's  words  in  Mk.  and  Mt.,  if 
these  Gospels  date  c.  A.D.  70  (see  Hamack,  Date 
of  the  Acts  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  fl9n).  Christ's 
reporters  also  more  or  less  combined  the  idea  of  a 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  at  a  near  date  (destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Pentecost)  with  the  coming  of^  the 
Son  of  Man  at  an  unknown  and  remote  date.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  near  Advent  and  Judg- 
ment, as  we  see  it  in  the  Epistles  and  in  early 
Christian  literature.'  But  this  idea  did  not  hinder 
the  first  followers  from  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Chnrch  as  an  historic  process  (cf.  Inge, 
Guardian,  13  May  1910,  p.  680,  col.  3). 

As  h.is  been  seen,  the  conception  of  an  immediate  coming  did 
not  act  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus.  '  If  we  eliminate  His  eschato- 
logical ideas,  His  ethics  remain  unchanged"  (Dobschuti,  13). 
There  is  no  real  evidence  that  the  ethic  of  Jesus  is  an  Interimt- 
ethik,  as  Schweitzer  insists,  but  it  is  for  all  time,  as  is  also  the 

1  These  ideas  occur  also  in  En.  62"  '  With  that  Son  of  man 
will  they  eat ' ;  51*  '  They  will  become  angels  in  heaven ' ;  cf. 
104*-  6. 

2  Cf.  Ilarnock,  Sayings  of  .letrnt,  1908,  p.  2.10  f. , '  The  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  apocalyptic  and  eschatological  elements  in 
our  Lord's  message,  and  to  sulwrdinate  to  this  the  merely  reli- 
gious and  ethical  elements,  will  ever  find  its  refutation  in  Q.' 

3  It  is  obvious  that  men  who  thought,  after  the  Resurrection, 
that  Christ  would  now  restore  the  Kingdom  to  Israel  (Ac  1«) 
might  err  regarding  the  time  of  the  Parousia. 
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ethic  of  St.  Paul.  The  ethic  of  Jesus  is  an  ethic  of  the  Kingdom 
considered  as  a  present  reality,  and  its  essence  and  influence 
still  remain  in  the  future  heavenly  Kingdom.  The  hopefulness 
of  the  early  Christians,  their  belief  that  they  were  living  in  a 
new  order,  which  woul<'  not  be  changed,  but  consummated,  by 
the  Parousia,  gave  them  confidence  to  live  on  the  ethical  plane 
of  this  new  state,  with  glad  alacrity.  (See  F.  G.  Peabody,  *  NT 
Escbatology  and  NT  Ethics,'  Tram.  Srd  Inter.  Cong.  Hist.  Rel., 
Oxford,  1908,11.  305  Bf.) 

That  the  actual  sayings  of  Christ  regarding 
both  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  future 
Coming  have  been  highly  coloured  by  the  Apoc- 
alyptic ideas  of  His  reporters  is  seen  (1)  in  the 
fact  that  in  Jn.  little  allusion  is  anywhere  made 
to  the  '  impending  judicial  calamities  of  the  JudjEO- 
Roman  war,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  the  temple '  (Wendt,  ii.  273) ;  and  (2)  in  the 
Johannine  conception  of  judgment. 

Christ  knew  what  was  In  men  (Jn  2^) ;  hence  there  is  a 
present  judgment,  regarded  as  automatic  and  self-induced, 
which  has  results  for  the  future (336  524),  Unbelievers  are  judged 
already  (3^8).  But  believers  are  not  judged  (318  aai) ;  the  fact 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  Light  has  freed  them  from  judgment. 
Though  the  judgment  is  self-induced,  and  Christ  in  this  sense 
does  not  judge  (cf.  S^  l^^"*-),  yet,  because  He  is  the  Light,  He 
'reproTes'  the  dark  deeds  of  men  (320),  while  those  who  do  the 
troih  in  presence  of  the  Light  have  the  Divine  working  in  their 
deeds  nuide  manifest  (3-^).  Thus  He,  as  the  Light,  does  judge 
(cf.  B^i-  »«•  *>  939  1231).  But,  throughout,  judgement  is  a  present 
proceaa — no  doubt  with  future  results,  but  still  working  in  the 
present.  The  judgment  is  not  conceived  as  a  future,  cata- 
strophic coming.  That  future  judgment  is  simply  a  confirming 
of  the  continuous  judgment  of  the  present. 

The  passage,  Jn  528-  29,  is  so  obviously  interpolated  that  it  has 
no  bearing  on  this  subject.  The  formula,  'at  the  last  day,' 
which  occurs  in  various  connexions — resurrection  (63Sf.  •**-  M), 
judgment  (12-^) — is  perhaps  also  an  interpolation,  as  its  omis- 
sion rather  adds  to  than  takes  from  the  force  of  the  passages. 
(Note  12^  '  the  word  that  1  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge 
him,'  as  parallel  with  the  ideas  of  S^s-tii  5^,  when  *  at  the  last 
day'  is  omitted.)  Thus  St.  John  gives  us  a  closer  approxima. 
tion  than  the  Synoptists,  not  only  to  the  meaning  but  also  to 
certain  aspects  of  the  form  of  Christ's  Apocalyptic  teaching. 
No  doubt  be  looked  forward  to  the  near  end  of  the  age,  pre- 
ceded by  antichrisU  (false  teachers,  1  Jn  218. 19.  22. 28  43),  and  to 
the  Parousia ;  but  he  usually  describes  it  di£ferently  from  the 
Synoptists  (cf.  143  •!  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself,' although  the  Parousia  is  also  connected  with  judgment 
[1  Jn  2-»  H'J). 

The  saying  to  St.  John  (2122)  does  not  necessarily  show  that 
(yhrist  taught  a  near  coming  such  as  would  be  involved  within 
the  period  of  a  human  Ufe.  The  words  are  purely  conditional 
rather  than  affirmative,  and  are  intended  to  check  curiosity 
(cf.  T.23). 

The  authenticity  of  the  Johannine  conception  of 
judgment  and  its  roote  in  Christ's  actual  teaching 
are  seen  in  this,  that,  while  the  Synoptics  set  forth 
the  Final  Parousia  and  Judgment — a  conception 
which  dominated  the  early  Church — John  gives 
such  a  different  and  more  spiritual  conception. 
This  did  not  originate  with  liim,  unless  we  are  to 
regard  him  as  greater  than  Christ.  On  the  other 
hand,  just  as  God's  judgment  is  shown  in  the  Syn- 
optics to  be  present  and  continuous  (Mt  6*'  ••  "•  "• '' 
10")  as  well  as  future  (Mt  lO^*  IS''),  they  also  show 
that  this  is  true  of  Chri.st  (Mt  9=  lO"'-  ll*-  "),  thus 
proving  that  dramatic  e.scliatology  was  not  the  only 
aspect  of  Christ's  teaching.  The  passage,  Jn  5*" 
'He  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son' 
(cf.  En.  69"  '  The  sum  of  judgment  was  committed 
unto  him,  the  Son  of  Man '),  shows  how  a  simple 
statement  of  the  connexion  of  the  Son  with  judg- 
ment might  be  expressed  either  by  Christ  or  His 
reporters  in  the  form  of  an  eschatological  picture. 

(6)  Christ  as  Judge.  —  In  the  OT,  Jahweh  is 
Jtadge,  as  also  in  Apocalyptic  books,  save  En.  37-70, 
where  the  Son  of  Man  judges.  But  in  the  Gospels, 
while  the  Father  is  spoken  of  as  Judge  (Mt  ICP* 
18"),  Christ's  influence  at  the  Judgment  is  also 
spoken  of  (Mk  8**),  and  more  generally  He  Him- 
self is  Judge,  and  exercises  this  function  on  all 
men. 

(c)  The  Son  of  Man. — It  is  noticeable  how,  in 
nearly  all  directly  eschatological  passages,  this  is 
the  title  used  by  Christ.' 

1  For  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  theory  that  CJhrist 
never  used  the  title  of  Himself,  see  Drummond,  jfhSt  ii.  (1901] 
M6f. 
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See  Mk  1326=Mt  2430  =  Lk  2127 :  Mt  2427=Lk  1724;  Mt2437.a» 
=  Lkl7!«,  cf.30;  Mt24«=Lk  12i<>;  Mt26i3-3i;  Lk213«,cf.l2«; 
Mk  14«2=Mt  26«»=Lk  2269  ;Mt  1023;  Mk  838=Mtl627.28=i,k92«; 
Lkl28.9;  Mtl028;  Lk  188. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  phrase,  '  one  like  unto  a 
son  of  man,'  occurs  in  Dn  7",  and  there  sums  up 
compieliensively  the  '  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,'  who  are  exalted  in  glory,  and  to  wliom 
judgment  is  given.  There  may  also  be  a  reference 
to  one  who  represents  the  saints,  and  a  Messianic 
meaning  was  given  to  the  phrase  by  the  Jews. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Christ,  in 
using  'the  Son  of  Man,'  refers  back  to  Dn.,  and 
regards  Himself  as  typifying  tlie  saints  of  the  Most 
High  (the  people  of  His  Kingdom),  who  are  in  Dn. 
first  humiUated,  then  exalted.  In  two  passages 
there  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  origin  of  the 
title  in  Dn.  (cf.  Mt  243»  26"  with  Dn  T^'-).  But, 
again,  in  En.  37-70  the  title  '  Son  of  Man '  occurs 
with  imagery  similar  to  that  which  our  Lord  uses. 
This  document  may  represent  a  larger  literature 
in  which  the  title  also  occurred,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably imderstood  by  many  of  His  hearers.'  We  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Christ  deliberately 
transferred  this  title  to  Himself,  giving  it  a  richer 
and  fuller  meaning  (cf.  passages  in  whicli  it  sug- 
gests not  glory,  but  humiliation,  and  see  Charles, 
Bk.  of  Enoch,  p.  315,  for  the  reference  of  the  latter  to 
the  fsaianic  conception  of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh). 

The  argument  in  favour  of  Christ's  using  a  title  from  Enoch 
rests  on  the  pre-Christian  date  of  this  section.  (See  Charles, 
pp.  107,  113 ;  and,  against,  Hilgenfeld,  ZWT,  1892,  p.  446  f.  ; 
Drummond,  JThSt  ii.  545.)  The  title  may  have  been  a  popular, 
not  a  Pharisaic,  one,  and  its  use  in  Christian  circles  would 
explain  the  fact  that  it  is  sparsely,  if  at  all,  found  in  Rabbinic 
writings.  (See  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  1898,  i.  201 B. ;  Sanday, 
Exp.  4th  eer.  iii.  [1891]  27  t.)  In  Ps  S*- »  the  'son  of  man 'is 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  This  passage  is  thought  by 
some  to  have  also  suggested  Christ's  use  of  the  phrase  (Bartlet, 
Exp.  4th  ser.  vi.  [1892]  434  f. ;  Dalman,  i.  218). 

The  use  of  the  phrase,  'the  Son  of  Man,'  where  the  first 
person  might  be  expected,  is  'an  exceedingly  strange  mode  of 
speech,'  and  has  given  rise  to  the  question  whether  Christ  here 
meant  Himself  in  all  cases,  especially  in  the  reference  to  a  future 
coming  (Drummond,  566,  5G8).  But  in  Mt  1613,  even  if  /x*  is 
omitted,  the  disciples'  answer  shows  that  they  had  identified 
Christ  with  the  Son  of  Man.  Again,  the  fact  that  in  some 
parallel  passages  '  I '  takes  the  place  of  the  corresponding  '  Son 
of  Man '  shows  that  the  two  were  regarded  as  identical,  and 
that  Christ  used  the  phrase  alternatively  with  '  L'  It  is  obvious 
that  in  Mt  266*  the  high  priest  at  once  believed  that  Christ  was 
speaking  of  Himself,  while  in  Mt  253if.  who  could  be  referred  to 
but  Christ?    (See  v, *>"..)    See,  further,  jE-sus  Christ. 

The  future  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  contrasted  with  the 
passages  where  it  is  said  He  has  come,  though  it  is  never  spoken 
of  as  a  second  coming,  need  present  no  difficulty,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  asked,  'Can  Jesus  mean  Himself  in  these 
passages  ?  '  (Drummond,  567).  The  usage  is  parallel  with  that 
which  speaks  of  the  Kingdom  both  as  present  and  as  future. 

(rf)  State  of  the  dead. — The  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  points  to  the  current  popular  Jewish  view 
of  different  states  in  Sheol  after  death,  better  or 
worse.  Paradise,  as  used  in  Lk  23*3,  probably 
means  the  better  part  of  Hades,  for  it  is  evidently 
not  Heaven  (cf.  Jn  20",  Ac  23').2  Hades,  or  Sheol, 
is  a  temporary  abode,  for  it  is  east  into  the  lake 
of  fire  after  giving  up  the  dead  (Rev  20"'  " ;  cf.  1'*). 
Meanwhile,  the  righteous  dead  enjoy  communion 
with  God.  After  the  Judgment,  the  righteous  with 
their  risen  bodies  go  into  life  eternal  in  the  King- 
dom of  the  Father,  and  are  as  the  angels,  and 
shine  forth  like  the  sun.  They  will  never  die 
(Mt  13«  22*'25«,  Lk  20»).  Their  felicity  is  spiritual, 
though  this  is  set  forth  occasionally  in  more  or  less 
sensuous  images  (Mt  8"  19^  22-'-  25"').  In  Jn., 
eternal  life  as  well  as  resurrection  is  a  present 
possession  of  believers  (52*  6«- •"■ "  U^^  17',  1  Jn 
5");  but  the  contradiction  with  the  Synoptics  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  promised  'life'  is 
bound  up  with  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and,  in  so  far 
as  that  IS  present,  'life'  is  also  a  present  posses- 

1  The  form  of  the  question  in  Jn  1231  Joes  not  suggest  ignor- 
ance of  the  title,  but  curiosity  regarding  a  Son  of  Man  who  will 
be  'lifted  up.' 

2  In  2  Co  12*  Paradise  is  in  one  of  the  heavens.  Cf.  Secrets  of 
Enoch  81 :  Paradise  in  the  third  heaven  is  the  final  abode  of  the 
righteous. 
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sion.  Whether  Christ  teaches  a  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  has  been  questioned,  but  their  fate  is  clearly 
set  forth  ( Mt  5"-^-  »  8"  1 3"-  ").  Punishment  wil 
be  proportionate  (Mt  11»"-,  Lie  12"'-).  This  and 
other  passages  (Mt  5»  li2"),  as  well  as  the  general 
drift  of  Clinst's  teaching  regarding  the  love  of  the 
Father,  raise  the  question  whether  these  punish- 
inents  are  eternal  in  the  sense  of  unending,  or  only 
in  the  sense  of  lasting  till  their  work  of  purification 
is  accomplished.  It  is  not  impossible  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  our  Lord  was  simply  using  the  language 
and  beliefs  of  His  own  time,  to  enforce  moral  truth ; 
and  probably  His  reporters  have  further  coloured 
His  sayings  with  their  own  beliefs.  The  parables 
of  the  Supper—'  compel  them  to  come  in  '—and  of 
the  Draw-net  are  suggestive,  and  we  are  also  forced 
to  view  these  problems  in  the  light  which  Christi- 
anity as  an  ethical  faith  and  a  religion  of  pro- 
gress supplies.  We  cannot  limit  our  views  of  the 
future  by  the  crude  and  material  images  of  older 
beliefs  from  which  Christianity  has  too  often 
borrowed. 

12.  Eschatology  of  St  Paul.— St.  Paul  was 
imbued  with  ideas  regarding  the  Apocalyptic 
coming  derived  from  his  Jewish  training  and  from 
Christian  tradition — especially  the  traditional  form 
of  Clirist's  eschatological  discourses,'  and  he  is 
concerned  with  three  main  events,  (I)  the  Parousia, 
(2)  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  transformation 
of  the  living,  and  (3)  the  Judgment.  The  emphasis 
on  the  first  two  varies  in  diflerent  epistles,  and  his 
teaching  on  each  is  called  forth  by  varying  circum- 
stances. 

(1)  In  1  Th.,  St.  Paul  has  to  do  with  Christians 
who  were  anxious,  regarding  those  who  had  died, 
with  respect  to  Christ's  Parousia,  which  they,  with 
St.  Paul,  deemed  to  be  close  at  hand.  He  answers 
that  the  Day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in 
the  night,  and  that  Christ  will  come  suddenly  from 
heaven  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  with 
the  trumpet.  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise ;  the 
faithful  living  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air  (4""^  S"').  The  whole  passage  is  of  a 
primitive  character.  In  2  Th.  there  is  to  be  a 
revelation  (diroicdXv^is)  of  Christ  from  heaven  with 
His  mighty  angels.  Hut  the  Day  is  not  so  near  as 
the  exaggerated  anticipations  of  the  Thessalonians 
expected.  There  will  be  first  a  great  falling  away 
(cfi  Dn  8'*'*  LXX,  jr^ripovfUvwe  tuk  aiiaprtwD  airiir), 
and  the  revelation  {iiroKa\v<f)6TJ)  of  the  man  of  sin, 
who  as  God  sits  in  the  temple  of  God  (cf.  Dn  7' 
11",  Mk  13",  2  Co  6"),  and  who  is  at  present 
hindered.  But  he  will  be  destroyed  by  Christ  at 
His  Parousia  {^''■).  St.  Paul  thus  still  expected 
the  Parousia  in  his  lifetime. 

The  Pauline  Antichrist  resembles  in  many  points  that  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  goes  back  to  the  opposing  power  in  Dn  7"- 
ll^S'-,  and  Mk  13  (ct.  Apoc.  Bar.  41).  But,  while  Antichrist  in 
the  Apocalyiwe  is  Rome,  or  Rome  represented  in  its  Emperor, 
the  Pauline  Antichrist  has  a  much  more  ideal  symbolism,  and  is 
non-political  and  probaVjly  Jewish  (a  pseudo-Messiah),  though  it 
racalu  CUigula,  who  tried  to  set  his  statue  in  the  temple.  The 
restraining  power  (rh  KareyovX  or  the  restrainer  (o  «aT«'xw^), 
is  probably  the  Kmpire  ana  its  rule.  This  in  itself  sets  the 
Parousia  at  some  distance  off. 

In  1  Cor.  there  is  little  difference  from  the  above 
account,  sa,ve  that  there  is  no  reference  to  Anti- 
christ. The  time  is  short ;  men  are  living  at  the 
en<ls  of  the  ages  (7*  10").  After  short  tribulations 
(7*  *),  Christ  will  come  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
Meanwhile,  during  this  short  period  before  His 
Parousia,  Christ  reigns  and  strives  with  His 
enemies,  the  last  of  which,  Death,  shall  be  destroyed 
at  His  coming,  through  the  resurrection  of  believers 
(cf.  2  Th  1"-  •  2").  His  temporal,  mediatorial  King- 
dom will  then  come  to  an  end,  and  God  will  be  all 
in  all  (15""). 

1  Cf.  1  Co  62  and  Mt  1»»,  2  Co  6i»  and  Mt  253<- ».  See  also 
Kennedy,  St.  i'aWs  Conenittom  of  Iht  Latt  Thinga,  19U4,  pp. 
187, 180. 


While  Uiis  t«niporal  and  short  rule  of  Christ  is  not  equivalent 
to  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  folloH'ing  on  theParousia 
(coming  between  the  <V«iTa  of  v. 23  and  the  «iTaof  v.'-»),  as  some 
have  maintained,  prolably  the  thought  i»  here  coloured  bv 
the  Jewish  idea  of  the  temporal  Messianic  Kingdom,  tliough 
the  latter  is  enriched  and  Bpiritualized  (cf.  also  IS^  with  Mk 
12*).  In  later  epistles,  Christ  is  'all  in  all,'  and  His  Kingdom 
is  one  with  that  ol  Ood  (Eph  1^3  5*). 
In  Rom.  and  2  Cor.  the  Parousia  is  still  regarded 
as  near  (Ro  13"),  but  the  idea  of  a  general  apostasy 
preceding  it  gives  place  to  that  of  the  inclusion  of 
the  Gentiles  in  the  Kingdom  (ll^*").  This  anti- 
cipates a  speedy  conversion  of  the  world.  But  St. 
Paul  is  no  longer  confident  of  living  to  see  the 
Parousia  (Ko  14«,  2  Co  4»- "  5«\  but  see  Ro  IS"*-). 
At  first  he  expected  to  be  alive  at  the  Parousia. 
But,  as  time  went  on,  the  stress  of  his  teaching 
lay  elsewhere,  and  now  he  only  hoped  to  be  alive. 
Finally,  he  regarded  it  as  far  better  to  die,  though 
it  was  needful  that  he  should  live,  not  to  see  the 
Parousia,  but  to  benefit  his  people  (Ph  V^  ",  cf.  3"). 
Yet  he  could  still  look  for  the  coming  from  heaven 
(Ph  3'°).  Its  nearness  was  to  him  guaranteed  by 
the  extension  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  great 
spiritual  awakening  consequent  upon  that.  For 
he  follows  the  prophetic  belief  in  spiritual  out- 
pouring as  immediately  preceding  the  Day  of  the 
Lord.  Contrariwise,  with  the  Prophets  and  later 
Apocalyptists  he  saw  in  the  opposing  increase  of 
evil  another  herald  of  the  nearness  of  the  Day. 

(2)  At  the  Parousia  the  dead  in  Christ  rise,  and 
the  living  are  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air,  or  transformed  (dXXaTi^ri/ieea,  1  Co  IS"')-  The 
dead  rise  with  a  a&im  TrvevfmriKdp  bearing  riir  fUdra 
Tou  iirovpavlov  (IS"^'- ;  cf.  Ph  3"  :  the  body  is  to  be 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  rd  <rwyu<»  ttjs  Jdjijs  auroC). 
Some  have  thought  that  St.  Paul  now  came  to 
regard  the  resurrection  from  another  point  of  view, 
or  that  the  latter  was  already  latent  in  his  mind  in 
1  Co  15.  This  view,  based  mainly  on  2  Co  S'"-, 
presupposes  that  he  now  taught  that  the  soul  at 
death  receives  in  heaven  a  new  body  or  organism 
(^o/ier ;  cf.  Bousset,  ^ii IK  iv.  144 ;  so  also  Pfleiderer, 
Holtzmann,  Reuss,  Charles,  etc.).  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  not  a  resurrection  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  already  glorified  righteous  dead  took 
place  at  the  Parousia  (Ro  8'»,  Col  3*). 

This  theory  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  2  Co  4",  where 
a  future  resurrection  is  in  question.  Nor  need  ix"*""  imply 
immediate  entrance  into  possession  of  the  oi«mi-  ixttpotroirinir. 
It  is  for  the  believer  a  sure  inheritance,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
received  at  death.  St.  Paul  almost  certainly  believed  in  an 
iotennediate  sUte  (ct.  Eph  4«><');  but,  since  the  Parousia  was 
so  near  at  hand,  the  experience  of  that  state  (being  found  naked 
[yvuvoi],  disembodied  spirits)  could  be  but  a  short  one.  It 
would  be  better  to  survive  to  the  Parousia  and  then  not  undergo 
the  process  of  'unclothing'  («««iHra<r#a<),  but  that  of  being 
'clothed  upon'  (Jire>'«u<r<K7««u),  so  that  mortality  might  be 
swallowed  up  of  life— the  transforming  of  1  Co  16. 

(3)  The  Judgment,  with  Christ  as  Judge,  is 
as-sociated  with  the  Parousia.  In  1  Th.  it  is  not 
directly  mentioned  (but  see  1'"  ^<c  riji  dpyijt  t^i 
ipxonfyvh  4«  5'),  as  it  is  not  involved  in  the 
argument.  In  2  Th.,  at  the  Parousia,  Christ  takes 
vengeance  in  flaming  fire  on  the  wicked,  who  are 
punished  with  SKfepov  aliivior,  and  destroys  Anti- 
christ (l*-  •  2»).  In  1  Cor.  there  is  a  judgment  on 
men's  works  and  a  revelation  of  the  counsels  of  the 
hearts  (3"'-  4*).  The  saints  shall  judge  the  world, 
also  angels  (6").  The  universality  of  the  Judgment 
and  its  reference  to  deeds  are  empha-sized  in  Ro  2"- 
14'"  2  Co  5'°.  There  is,  however,  no  condemnation 
(KariKpina)  of  those  in  Christ  (Ro  8').  This  does 
not  contradict  the  former  view,  and  a  mediant 
position  is  found  in  1  Co  3'«-,  where  a  judtpnent 
according  to  spiritual  capacity  and  results  is 
taught.  .  .    ,  .  ,^,        , 

13.  Eschatology  of  other  epistles.— Although 
the  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  and 
St.  John,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews,  differ  in  details, 
yet,  as  far  as  the  broad  outlines  of  eschatology  are 
concerned,  they   may  be   grouped  together.     In 
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general  the  old  Jewish  views  prevail,  but  there  is 
no  doctrine  of  a  temporal  Kingdom. 

Judgment  and  punishment  have  already  befallen  (1)  angels 
(Jude  »,  2  P  2-<),  (2)  the  unrighteous  (2  P  2'J),  though  1  P  313 
suggests  an  intermediate  state  in  which  progress  is  possible. 
The  end  of  all  things  and  the  Parousia  are  near  at  hand  (1  P  45-  7, 
Ja  58,  He  10^).  It  will  be  preceded  by  wickedness  (Jude  18)^  or 
by  a  fiery  trial  (1  P  412),  or  by  the  appearance  of  antichrists 
(unbelievers  and  false  teachers,  1  Jn  2i8f.  43),  On  the  other 
hand,  the  day  may  be  distant,  since  one  day  is  with  the  Ijord 
as  a  thousand  years  (2  P  3^^-),  but  in  any  case  it  ^^ill  be  sudden 
and  unexpected  (3i(i).  At  the  Parousia  the  Judgment  will  take 
place  either  (1)  by  God  (He  1031  134),  or  (2)  by  Christ  (1  P  45), 
who  will  come  with  thousands  of  His  saints  1  (Jude  1^),  to 
Judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  but  especially  the  ungodly,  and 
also  the  angels  who  sinned  (1  P  46,  2  P  2*-  »,  Jude  6- 1^  16 ;  of., 
for  the  angels,  1  Co  63,  Mt  820).  The  righteous  will  ho  rewarded 
in  their  risen  bo<lies  (He  1135,  cf.  1  Jn  3-')  with  eternal  life  in  the 
promised  kingdom  (Ja  2*,  Jude  21)^  and  with  a  crown  of  glory 
or  of  life  (1  P  M,  Ja  II2).  This  Kingdom  is  in  heaven  (He  0i9-  20 
lli«,  1  P  1*).  The  wicked  will  be  destroyed  in  a  consuming  fire 
(4  P  37,  He  1027.  38).  Heaven  and  earth  will  be  shaken  and 
removed,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain 
(He  1228  n.  28  cf.  110).  The  worid  will  nasa  away  (1  Jn  2"),  or 
it  will  be  destroyed  by  fire  (2  P  3?'  10- 12,  the  only  reference  to 
this  in  the  NT).  There  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness  (2  P  313). 

14.  Eschatolog^  of  the  Apocalypse. — The  earlier 
chapters  of  this  book  describe  in  a  series  of  visions, 
which  are  concurrent  rather  than  successive,  the 
woes  which  fall  upon  men,  catastrophes  on  earth 
and  convulsions  of  Nature,  judgments  upon  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  the  preservation  of  the  elect. 
The  Parousia  is  said  to  be  near  at  hand  (3"  16", 
cf.  22'-  "•  ••) ;  the  Messiah  or  one  like  the  Son  of 
Man  will  come  with  the  clouds  (1'  14" ;  cf.  Dn  7", 
Mk  13") ;  and  the  Judgment  is  described  under 
ditlerent  figures — (1)  convulsions  of  Nature  and 
terror  of  mankind  at  the  approach  of  '  the  great 
day  of  his  wrath '  (6'''"") ;  (2)  reaping  wheat  by 
Christ — probably  the  gathering  01  the  righteous 
(14'*"'*) ;  (3)  gathering  the  clusters  of  grapes  by  an 
angel  and  treading  them  in  the  winepress  of  God's 
wrath  (H"'*",  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  by 
Chri8t;cf.  19").  Judgmentof  the  dead  is  mentioned 
(11"). 

In  these  the  lAmb  or  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  is  a  prominent 
figure.  But  after  each  there  are  several  interludes,  followed  by 
a  vivid  description  of  the  Judgment  upon  Rome  (chs.  17. 18). 

There  now  follows  a  connected  but  compressed 
account  of  the  last  things.  The  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  and  tlie  Church,  and  the  Banquet,  are 
announced  (19"-).  Messiah  comes  from  heaven  as 
a  judge  and  as  a  warrior  with  armies.  He  is 
withstood  by  Antichrist  and  his  armies,  who  are 
defeated  and  destroyed.  Antichrist  and  the  False 
Prophet  are  caat  into  the  lake  of  fire,'  and  Satan 
is  bound  in  the  aViyss  for  a  thousand  years  ( 19"-203). 
During  these  thousand  years  the  martyrs  and  such 
as  had  resisted  Antichrist  live  and  reign  with 
Christ.  This  is  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  rest 
of  the  dead  do  not  live  until  the  end  of  the  thousand 
years  (20*"').  Satan  is  now  loosed  and  stirs  up  the 
nations,  Gog  and  Magog  (cf.  Ezk  38'),  and  these 
compass  Jerusalem,  the  camp  of  the  saints,  but  are 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  The  devil  is  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  (20'-"'). 

The  idea  of  overcoming  Antichrist  and  the  binding  of  Satan 
goes  back  to  mythic  conceptions  of  the  strife  of  Divme  powers 
with  evil  chaotic  powers.  Traces  of  this  are  found  in  Is  242ir- 
«ri'-,  Dn  71',  Pi.  Sul.  22»so.  In  En.  104«-  evil  angels  are 
fettered,  and  finally  punished  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  ^f.  Jub. 
6i»,  SecreU  0/  Kruxh  71  18).  Death,  or  the  angel  of  Death,  and 
Hades  are  brought  to  an  end  at  the  end  of  the  days  (Is  25>^,  cf. 
4  Bar  853  jipoc.  Itar.  2123,  Te>t.  xii.  Patr.  [Levi  181,  Rev  20", 
1  Co  \Efl^-  •*!3  Death  and  the  devil  are  brought  into  connexion 
(cf.  1  Co  &■);  the  devil  is  the  lord  of  death.  Just  as  the  Greeks 
made  the  Persian  Ahritnan  =  Hades.  We  may  also  compare  the 
idea  of  later  Pars! ism,  that  the  dragon  Azhi  Dahak  was  overcome 
and  bound  by  Thrai^taona  and  then  loosed  by  Angra  Mainyu  to 
WW  against  Ormazd.    The  Jews  regarded  the  world-powers  as 

I  tUa  It » eitfttioii  from  Sn.VUt  comes  with  ten  thousands 
of  His  holy  ones  t==angels]  to  execute  Judgment  upon  them'; 
cl.  Dn  710. 

»  Of.  En.  90M-  23  (stars  and  shepherd  angels  cast  into  a  flery 
abyss). 

>  Death,  also  personified,  is  a  species  of  lord  in  Hades;  cf. 
Ps  4»". 


under  the  rule  of  Beliar,  and  he,  like  Antichrist  and  the  devil, 
is  conquered  at  the  end  of  the  age  (cf .  Test.  xii.  Patr.  [Levi  1818, 
Dan  510. 11,  Sim.  6^,  Jud.  25**]),  evil  spirits  are  overcome,  and 
Beliar  is  bound  and  cast  into  the  (ire  by  Messiah  {Asi.  Mot.  lOi, 
the  devil's  rule  comes  to  an  end ;  Jub.  10^,  Mastema  [Satan], 
overcome  at  Day  of  Judgment ;  Sib.  Or.  ii.  108,  Beliar  comes 
before  the  end ;  iii.  66ff.,  he  will  be  burned  with  a  fiery  Wast 
from  heaven).  This  conception  of  the  strife  with  and  destruction 
of  supernatural  powers  of  evil,  as  signifying  the  approach  of 
the  Kingdom,  is  also  found  in  Mt  122«=Lk  1120,  of.  413  ;  jn  1231 
1430  igiT  (For  Antichrist,  see  ERE  i.  678  f. ;  Bousset,  Anti- 
chri&t,  also  Rel.  dee  Jud.  242  f. ;  Charles,  Ascensixni  of  Isaiah, 
1900,  p.  61  f.)  -— 

In  this  account  the  new  feature  is  the  1000  years'  reign  of  the 
martyrs  with  Christ,  perhaps  already  adumbrated  in  Rev  71* 
14lf.  i62f.  This  reign  is  not  said  to  be  on  earth,  nor  is  the  first 
resurrection  said  to  be  a  bodily  one  (cf .  20*  smilt),  and  no  second 
resurrection  is  mentioned,  a  general  resurrection  being  inferred 
(2013).  H  the  martyrs  restored  to  life  are  the  saints  dwelling  in 
Jerusalem  who  are  attacked  by  Gog  and  Magog,  it  is  curious 
that  Christ  (with  whom  they  reign)  does  not  attack  those 
enemies.  Their  destruction  comes  from  heaven  (208).  Those 
saints  are  the  righteous  now  freed  from  SatAu's  power,  and  the 
nations  are  subject  to  them.  This,  rather  than  the  martyrs' 
reign  of  1000  years,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  temporal  Messianic 
Kingdom  of  Jewish  Apocalj-ptic  (e.g.  En.  Olflf.).  Possibly,  by 
the  conception  of  the  martyrs  living  and  reigning  with  Christ 
for  1000  years,  while  the  rest  of  the  dead  do  not  *  live'  until  the 
general  resurrection  at  the  close  of  this  period,  the  writer 
anticipates  the  view  of  Tertullian  {de  An,  55,  de  Res,  Cam.  43) 
and  Irenaeus  (i.  31.  2)  that  martyrs  at  death  went  to  Paradise,  all 
others  to  Hades.  But,  wliether  this  or  *  the  duration  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity '  (Swete,  Apoc.  1906,  p.  2(53)  is  intended, 
the  conception  lent  itself  as  a  point  d'appui  to  the  Chiliastic 
ideas  brought  over  from  Judaism  into  Christianity — the  idea  of 
a  temporal  Kingdom  on  earth  to  which  some  of  the  dead  rise 
(4  Ezra),  and  which  lasts  1000  years  (Secrets  of  Enoch),'^ 
Now  follow  the  resurrection,  and  the  Judgment 
of  each  and  all  by  God,  who  sits  on  a  great  white 
throne  (20'"-,  cf .  4-  '  etc. ).  The  judgment  is  accord- 
ing to  works  and  the  record  of  these  in  the  books. 
The  wicked,  whose  names  are  not  in  the  Book  of 
Life,  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  endure  tlie 
second  death  (20"  21').  Hades  and  Death  are  also 
east  into  it.  Tlie  first  heaven  and  earth  as  well  as 
the  sea  (cf.  Ass.  Mos.  l(fi ;  Sib.  Or.  v.  158  f.,  447) 
having  passed  away,  there  is  a  new  heaven  and 
earth,  which,  with  the  New  Jerusalem  which 
descends  from  heaven,  becomes  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  (21.  22,  cf.  3").  The  city  is  characterized  by 
holiness  (t-jj?  aylay  2P). 

An  ideal  or  a  re-built  Jerusalem  is  a  characteristic  of  OT 
prophecy  and  of  some  Apocalypses  (Is  64.  60,  Ezk  40.  48,  Hag 
27-8 ;  Sib.  Or.  iii.  290).  This  gave  place  to  the  Apocalyptic  idea 
of  a  New  Jerusalem  2  to  be  set  up  by  God  (En.  90^  ;  cf.  Jub. 
129),  or  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  revealed  by  Him  (Apoc.  Bar.  43f. 
322,  4  Ezr  r»  102"-  1336)  or  built  by  the  Messiah  (Sib.  Or,  v. 
420ff.).  These  ideas  recur  in  He  1110  1222  1314,  Gal  426,  and  are 
the  familiar  tlieuie  of  Rabbinic  theology  (Gfrorer,  ii.  245  f. ; 
Weber,  373,  404). 

15.  EschatoloCT  of  the  Church ;  the  Millennium. 
— TMie  prevalent  beliefs  of  the  early  centuries  may 
be  summarized  as  follows.  At  death  the  soul  was 
carried  by  angels  into  the  presence  of  God,  who, 
by  a  temporary  judgment,  assigned  it  a  place  in 
an  intermediate  state  according  to  its  condition.' 
In  several  writers  these  intermediate  states  were 
difllerent  parts  of  Hades  (Tertullian,  Irena-iis).  But 
another  view  prevailed — in  part  the  result  of  the 
release  of  souls  by  Christ's  Descent  to  Hades — to 
the  effect  that  now  rigliteous  souls  passed  to 
Heaven  or  a  heavenly  region  called  Paradise  (this 
is  sometimes  on  earth,  the  Paradise  of  Adam).* 
This  is  already  found  in  Ignatius  and  in  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah  (ix.  7f.),  and  Cyprian  appears 
to  have  shared  it  (cf.  adv.  Demetr. ;  de  Mortal, 
passim),  while  it  had  many  adherents,  for  it  is 
vigorously  combated  by  ilustin  (Dial.  80,  93), 
Irenaras,  and  Tertullian.     Tertullian  maintained 

1  Possiblya  temporary  Messianic  Kingdom  is  taught  in  Ac  Si*'- 

2  The  '  New  Jerusalem '  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in  Test. 
xii.  Patr.  [Dan  5]. 

3  This  was  already  a  Jewish  notion  (Weber  2,  339;  Test. 
Abraham,  f  2(3),  but  it  is  met  with  mainly  in  popular  Christian 
writings  (see  Oonybeare,  Monuments  of  Early  Christianity, 
1894,  p.  311  f.  :  Coptic  documents  in  TS  iv.  2 ;  Visio  Pauli, 
j  12f. ;  cf.  Justin,  Dial.  105  ;  Hippolytus,  Discourse  against  the 
(Jreeks ;  Horn,  of  S.  Macartus,  in  Galtandius,  Bib.  Vet.  Patr., 
Venice,  1765-81,  iii.  237;  Passio  Perpetute,  i  U  ;  cf.  7'.S'ii.2. 127). 

4  This  would  then  be  revealed  at  the  millennial  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  dissolution  of  the  earth  (Apoc.  Pauti,  i  21). 
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that  none  but  martyrs  passed  at  once  to  Taradise 
(de  An.  55;  de  Res.  Cam.  43)— a  belief  perhaps 
shared  by  Irenteus  (iv.  38.  9)  and  Justin  (cf.  Mar. 
of  the  Holy  Martyrs,  4).  Besides  the  conception  of 
a  fire  through  which  all  pass  either  after  death  or 
at  the  Judgment  (see  §  17),  the  idea  of  repentance 
and  of  purification  after  death,  aided  by  prayer  or 
sacrament,  is  found  sporadically.'  But  anything 
approaching  the  later  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  not 
found,  apart  from  Augustine's  conjecture  that 
some  of  the  faitliful  might  have  to  be  purified,  as 
by  fire,  from  sinful  aft'ections  (de  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  26 ; 
Enchir.  69),  until  Pope  Gregory's  time  (see  his 
Dial.  iv.  30,  and  passim— a,  purgatorial  fire  for 
lighter  faults).' 

In  the  Early  Church  there  was  a  general  belief 
in  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  and  the  Par- 
oasia.  This  would  be  preceded  by  great  troubles 
and  by  the  revelation  of  Antichrist  (Didache,  xvi. 
4 ;  Ep.  Bam.  15 ;  Iren.  v.  26f.  ;  Hipp,  de  Christo 
et  Antichristo  ;  Lactant.  vii.  17  f.).  But  at  Christ's 
advent  Antichrist  and  the  wicked  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  chronology  adopted  by  most  of  the 
writers  of  this,  and  indeed  of  later  periods,  was 
that  of  the  six  periods  of  a  thousand  years  (  =  8ix 
days  of  creation  [Ep.  Bam.  15,  followed  by  Irenseus, 
Hippolytus,  Lactantius,  etc.]).  Clirist  had  come  in 
the  last  thousand-year  period,  and  His  second 
coming  would  be  at  its  close ;  hence  calculations 
were  made  to  discover  its  exact  time.  According 
to  Hippolytus,  the  world  had  still  250  years  to  run  ; 
according  to  Lactantius,  200.  Another  common 
idea,  based  on  the  expected  duration  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ('P«/ij)  =  948),  was  that  the  end  would  come 
in  A.D.  195  (Sib.  Or.  viii.  148).  The  end  of  the  6000 
years  and  the  second  coming  would  inaugurate  the 
seventh  period  of  1000,  the  Millennium,  to  enjoy 
which  the  righteous  dead  would  be  raised  (the  first 
Resurrection).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  save  in 
the  Apocalypse,  ihe-JULiid  not_gEesk  of  th^ 
Jilillemuiun,  and  that  Christ  Sees  not  connect  the 
Parousia  with  the  establishment  of  an  earthly 
Kingdom,  this  belief  had  an  extraordinary  hold  on 
the  minds  of  Christians.  Doubtless  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  Apocalypse  gave  the  belief  a 
certain  authority,  but  it  is  rather  from  it«  Jewish 
antecedents  that  its  popularity  and  the  elaboration 
of  its  details  are  to  be  explained.' 

The  general  picture  of  the  miltenniol  Kingdom  on  earth,  *  the 
day  of  the  supper  of  1000  years '  ('  Bohairic  Death  of  Joseph '  {TS 
iv.  2. 142]),  includes  such  features  as  that  the  earth  would  he 
renewed  and  Jerusalem  re-built  and  glorified.  Men  would  be 
perfectly  righteous  and  happy,  and  would  have  numerous  off- 
spring. There  would  be  no  sorrow  and  no  labour.  The  earth 
would  produce  abundantly,  and  a  table  would  always  be  spread 
with  food.  A  tuxasage  of  Papias,  cited  by  Irenrous  (adv.  Uter.  v. 
33),  derives  a  picture  of  this  fruitfulness  from  Christ  Himself, 
though  it  is  now  known  to  have  been  copied  from  a  document 
(perhaps  a  midrash  on  Gn  2728  [Harris,  Exp.,  1895,  p.  448  ;  AJTh, 
1900,  p.  499J),  used  also  in  Apoc.  Bar.  2Sfi';  and  in  En.  1019  (see 
Charles,  Ap.  ofBaruch,  64).  The  moon  would  have  the  brilliance 
of  the  sun,  and  the  sun  would  be  seven  times  brighter  than  the 
moon.  Some  of  the  wicked  would  be  left  on  earth,  subjected  to 
perpetual  slavery. 

This  sensuous  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  is  directly 
taken  over  from  Judaism.  Tertullian  tried  to 
spiritualize  it,  but  he  still  used  many  sensuous 
metaphors  in  describing  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 

I  SI>eplurd>o/  Bermai,  Sim.  ix.  16 ;  Acta  Pauti  et  ThecloB, 
I S8  J  Pau.  Ptrv.  {  7 ;  Test.  Abrah.  i  14  ;  Tertullian,  de  An.  36, 
88,  d*  Manog.  10,  de  Cor.  Mil.  3. 

»  For  the  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul  (.y^yonavwxia),  see 
Tatian,  who  held  that  it  died  with  the  body  (aa  Qrcee.  13)  and 
(Arabians)  Euscbius  {HE  vi.  37). 

»  A  preliminary  judgment  at  the  First  Resurrection  of  those 
who  hail  known  God  is  taught  by  Lactantius  (viL  20).  Those 
whose  evil  deeds  outweighed  their  good  deeds  would  be  con- 
demned. A  judgment  by  fire  would  burn  those  whose  sins 
exceeded  in  number  and  weight,  but  would  not  be  felt  by  the 
riffhteoua.  The  former  would  then  have  their  place  with  the 
wicked  who  do  not  arise  to  this  judgment  (Ps  1**).  Tertullian 
appeui  to  teach  that  the  pure  would  rLie  nt  once,  but  those  who 
nad  oontncted  some  guilt  would  rise  later,  or  perhaps  not  till 
the  Second  Reanrrectlon,  when  the  wicked  rise  (see  de  An.  35, 
66,  68;  ad«.  JTotv.  lU.  24). 


with  most  of  those  who  taught  it  the  more  sensuous 
view  prevailed,  since  it  was  held  that  the  saints 
reigned  in  the  flesh.  The  doctrine  is  found  clearly 
stated  in  i?/).  Bam.  (4,  15),  Wexmaa,  Didache  (10, 
16),  Justin  (Dial.  80,  81),  Irenicus  (v.  32  f.),  Ter- 
tullian (adv.  Marcion.  iii.  24),  Hippolytus  (Over- 
beck,  Qucest.  Hipp.  70),  Lactantius  (vii.  20  ff.), 
Methodius  (Conviv.  ix.  1.  5),  Conunodian  (Carm. 
Apol.v.  979  ff.). 

It  was,  of  course,  contrary  to  the  Gnostic  scheme  of  eschat- 
ology,  and  as  such  was  upheld  against  them,  e.g.  by  Irenaua 
(v.  33) ;  but  Cerinthus,  who  admitted  the  real  humanity  of  Christ 
and  the  resurrection,  is  alleged  to  have  taught  that,  after 
the  latter,  Christ's  Kingdom  would  be  an  earthly  one  of  an 
extremely  sensuous  and  carnal  Idnd  (Caius,  ap.  Eus.  HE 
iii.  28). 

The  Ebionites  (Jerome,  Com.  on  Is.  66*°)  and 
Montanists  also  cherished  millennial  views  of  an 
unspiritual  kind.  With  the  latter,  Christ  was 
speedily  to  come  and  found  an  earthly  Kingdom 
of  the  saints  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  would 
descend  visibly  out  of  heaven  and  be  established  at 
Pepuza  in  Phrygia.  This  would  be  the  sign  of 
Christ's  coming.  Montanus  wished  to  separate 
believers  from  all  worldly  affairs,  and  so  prepare 
them  for  the  Kingdom,  by  gathering  them  together 
in  the  region  where  (ihrist  would  have  His  seat 
(see  Eus.  HE  v.  16 ;  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  24 ; 
Epiph.  xlix.  1 ;  Oracle  of  Prisca). 

Yet  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  this  belief 
from  comparatively  early  times :  Justin  (Dial.  80) 
says  that  many,  otherwise  orthodox,  were  opposed 
to  it ;  and  this  statement  seems  to  bo  supported  by 
Irenoeus  (v.  31.  1).  The  doctrine  is  not  mentioned 
in  Clement,  Ignatius,  or  Polycarp,  or  in  many  of 
the  Apologists ;  but  we  can  hardly  argue  from  their 
silence  that  they  disbelieved  it,  while,  in  the  case 
of  the  Apologiste,  policy  may  have  dictated  silence. 
The  Alogi  also  attacked  the  doctrine,  while  deny- 
ing the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  attributing  it  to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  xxxii., 
xxxiii.,  li.).  The  excesses  of  Montanism  helped  to 
discredit  the  doctrine  in  the  East,  and  to  stamp 
it  as  Jewish  rather  than  Christian. 

Caius  at  Rome  opposed  the  Montanist  Proclus,  and  main- 
tained that  Cerinthus  had  Invented  the  Millennium  (Eus.  IIS 
ii.  26).  For  his  views  on  Cerinthus  and  the  Apocalypse,  see  Eua. 
vii.  25 ;  Owjnn,  Uennathena,  vi.  397 f . 
But  it  was  largely  the  influence  of  Alexandrian 
philosophical  ideas,  and  especially  those  of  Clement 
(Strom,  vii.  12.  74)  and  Origen  (de  Princ.  ii.  11  f.  ; 
c.  Cels.  viii.  30),  which  gave  the  death-blow  to 
chiliastio  views  in  the  East.  This  teaching  was 
followed  up  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  has 
left  us  an  interesting  picture  of  his  success  in  coin- 
bating  the  chiliastic  views  of  Egyptian  Christians, 
probably  of  the  rural  districts,  who  had  been  much 
influenced  by  a  writing  of  Nepos  of  Arsinoe  ('EXeyxot 
Tuv  iW-qyopurruiv),  teaching  a  Millennium  of  bodily 
enjoyment.  A  schism  was  threatened  in  the 
Egyptian  Church,  but  Dionysius,  by  wise  argu- 
ments and  instruction,  averted  this,  and  nis 
opponents,  headed  by  Coracion,  gave  up  their  views 
(A.D.  225  ;  Eus.  HE  vii.  24).  Chiliasm  was  still 
defended  by  Methodius  of  "Tyre  (Conviv.  IX.  i.  5) 
and  by  Apollinaris  (Basil,  Ep.  cclxiii.  4,  cclxv.  2 ; 
Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  cii.  4),  and  accepted  by  Egyptian 
monks  (Hainack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  ii.  300,  note). 

In  the  West,  chiliastic  views  prevailed  until  the 
time  of  Augustine,  who  had  himself  once  cherished 
them  in  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  sensuous  form, 
but  who  now  attacked  them  and  formulated  an 
interpretation  of  Rev  20*'-  which  was  accepted  by 
the  (Jhurch  for  many  centuries.  Millenarianism 
now  became  a  heresy. 

Augustine  holds  that  the  1000  yeare  =  the  duration  of  the 
Church  on  earth ;  the  reign  of  the  Saints  =  the  reign  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  the  First  Uesnrrcrtion  =  the  spiritual 
share  which  the  haptiaed  have  in  Christ's  UcBurrcction  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  XX-  6f.).  Histheory  regarding  theduration  of  theChurch, 
literally  interpreted,  gave  rise  to  the  view  that  the  end  would 
come  in  a.d.  1000. 
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The  comparative  ease  with  which  millenarian- 
ism  disappeared  shows  that,  generally  speaking, 
it  had  never  interfered  with  the  ethical  and  spir- 
itual life  of  Christianity,  or  with  the  life  of  the 
Christian  as  a  citizen.  Men  were  content  to  wait, 
and  thus  the  notion  passed  insensibly  from  their 
minds,  as  its  baselessness  and  the  extravagance  of 
some  who  held  it  became  apparent.'  Expectations 
of  the  Millennium  were  revived  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  mystical  sects ;  and  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, mainly  among  Anabaptists.  Millennial  views, 
varying  in  their  expectations  of  a  more  sensuous  or 
more  spiritual  Kingdom,  have  been  revived  from 
time  to  time  since  then,  and  owe  their  great  modern 
development  to  Bengel.  Many  distinguished  theo- 
logians have  held  millenarian  views,  but  it  is 
mainly  in  America  that  the  doctrine  has  given 
rise  to  separate  sects  (Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
Second  Adventists,  etc.).  These,  as  well  as  the 
millenarians  of  the  Early  Church,  believe  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  1000  years,  Satan  will  be  un- 
bound, and  that  he  will  make  war  against  the 
Saints,  only  to  be  destroyed. 

The  close  of  the  world-drama  was  described  in 
similar  terras  by  both  Chiliasts  and  non-Chiliasts, 
and  the  description  probably  is  cherished  in  a  literal 
sense  by  many  Christians  still — Roman  Catholic, 
Anglican,  and  Protestant.  The  main  features  are 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  majesty  as  Judge  of 
all  mankind,  the  resurrection  of  all  (or  of  the 
wicked,  the  Second  Resurrection  of  the  Chiliasts), 
the  Judgment  (to  take  place,  as  some  thought,  in 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat),  the  doom  pronounced 
— eternal  punishment  in  hell  for  the  wicked,  and 
eternal  bliss  for  the  righteous  in  heaven  or  in  the 
new  heaven  and  earth.'  Connected  with  these 
views  was  that  of  the  passing  away  of  heaven  and 
earth,  their  destruction  or  their  transformation, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  new  universe  of  which  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  would  be  the  centre. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  taught  a  probation  which  ceased  at 
the  Last  Judgment  (Strom,  vii.  2.  12).  With  Origen  the 
Judgment — of  which  he  says  nothing  aa  to  its  immanence  (the 
Gospel  prophecy  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  [in  Matt. 
Com,  sec  49]) — is  hardly  a  final  act;  rather  is  it  a  *  moment'  in 
an  age-long  process,  in  which  the  wicked,  including  demons, 
will  be  restored  by  a  remedial  process  of  punishment,  though 
there  will  be  various  degrees  of  blessedness,  and  the  sinner's 
soul  can  never  again  be  what  it  was.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
airoicaraoTao-i$,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  many  Greek  Fathers, 
especially  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and — 
less  emphatically — Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  monasteries  of 
Egy^t  and  Palestine  also  supported  this  doctrine  for  long  after, 
and  It  is  more  or  less  followed  by  many  modem  theologians. 

The  doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortal! ty  (9. r.) and  the  annihi- 
lation (q.v.)  of  the  wicked  after  the  Judgment,  already  found  in 
Amobius,  was  stated  by  Hobt)e8  and  Locke,  and,  since  the 
teaching  of  White  (Life  in  Christy  1846),  has  obtained  a  large 
following. 

In  the  Gnostic  systems  the  conception  of  the 
final  consummation  does  not  include  the  idea  of 
Divine  Judgment.  The  judgment  is  automatic, 
according  to  the  inherent  nature  of  souls — a  species 
of  conditional  immortality.  Those  who  were 
neither  wcviMTtKol  nor  \I/vx'koI  simply  perished, 
and,  as  the  teon  Christ  had  pa.s.sed  to  the  Pleroma, 
there  could  be  no  second  coming.  The  consumma- 
tion results  from  the  complete  restoration  of  all  the 
sparks  of  light  to  that  nigh  region  whence  they 
came.  The  created  universe,  deprived  of  them, 
must  wax  old  and  decay,  and  will  be  destroyed  by 
fire  (§  16). 

A  I.ast  Judgment  and  hell-pains  are  taught  in  Pigtis  Sophia 
— an  unusual  aspect  of  (Jnosticisra.  In  Marcion's  system  the 
good  God  does  not  Judge  or  punish,  except  in  so  far  as  Ue  keeps 

1  There  were  some  in  Syria  and  Pontus  who,  like  Montanus, 
thought  they  should  cut  themselves  off  from  all  ties  and  go 
forth  to  meet  the  Ix>rd,  or  sell  all  their  goods  and  cease  from 
work  because  He  was  near  at  hand  (see  Bratke,  Dcui  neu  ent- 
deekte  vitrte  Such  dei  Daniet-Comm.  von  Hippolytus,  Bonn, 
1891,  p.  15 ;  Conybeare,  op.  oil.  21  f.). 

2  One  of  the  earliest  descriptions  is  found  in  the  Apoc.  0/ 
Peter  (see  the  citation  from  llacariua  Magnes  in  James  and 
Bobinson's  ed.,  1892,  p.  71). 


the  evil  at  a  distance  from  Him.  The  wicked  are  punished  in 
the  fire  of  the  Demiurge.  There  are  only  two  issues — the 
heaven  of  the  good  God,  and  the  hell  of  the  Demiurge.  *  £ither 
Marcion  assumed  with  Paul  that  no  one  can  keep  the  law,  or  he 
was  silent  about  the  end  of  the  **  righteous  "  because  he  had  no 
interest  in  it '  (Hamack,  i.  273,  note  2).  ^_^ 

16.  The  new  heaven  and  earth. — A  belief  in  the 
catastrophic  end  and  renewal  of  the  world  and 
the  universe  has  already  been  found  among  some 
savages,  the  Mexicans,  Norsemen,  Hindus,  Bud- 
dhists, Parsis,  Stoics,  and  Muhammadans.  We 
shall  now  trace  this  belief  as  it  is  developed  among 
the  Jews  and  in  Christian  eschatology.  In  the 
Prophetic  books  the  way  is  prepared  for  such  a 
doctrine  by  the  account  (1)  of  convulsions  in  Nature 
accompanying  the  judgments  of  the  Day  of  the 
Lord,  while  the  earth  even  returns  to  its  former 
condition  of  chaos  ( Jer  4"') ;  and  (2)  of  the  exuber- 
ant fertility  and  beauty  of  the  heaven  and  earth 
afterwards  (Hab  3',  Am  9»,  Mic  1*,  Is  51«  34«).  At 
the  same  time,  the  stability  of  the  earth  was  some- 
times referred  to  (Ps  93'  104").  The  doctrine  of  the 
new  heaven  and  earth — the  final  corresponding  to 
the  former  state — appears  for  the  first  time  in  Is 
65"';  m^,  cf.  51";  but  whether  it  is  there  an  in- 
trusion on  the  context  or  not  is  difficult  to  decide 
(cf.  ee"""  with  65*').'  A  similar  idea  is  found  in 
Ps  102^'-,  which  perhaps  dates  from  Maccabiean 
times.  Passing  outside  the  limits  of  the  OT,  we 
next  find  this  doctrine  in  En.  45*'',  where  a  trans- 
formation of  heaven  and  earth  is  taught.  The  new 
earth  becomes  the  scene  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
and  sinners  have  no  place  in  it.  In  91'*'-,  after  the 
end  of  the  earthly  Kingdom  the  world  is  '  written 
down  for  destruction,'  and  the  heaven  gives  place 
to  a  new  heaven  after  the  Judgment.  Into  this  the 
righteous  pass  (104^^),  but  nothing  is  said  of  a  new 
earth.  Ci.  72'  'tUl  the  new  creation  is  accom- 
plished, which  endureth  till  eternity.'  In  Jub. 
(4'*)  the  heavens  and  earth  are  to  be  renewed,  and 
a  sanctuary  will  be  made  in  Jerusalem.  The  earth 
and  all  in  it  will  be  sanctified,  and  men  will  live 
1000  years.  Such  a  renewal  had  already  occurred 
twice — at  the  Deluge  (5'^),  and  with  Jacob  and  his 
seed  (19*').  In  Apoc.  Bar.  the  world  returns  to  its 
nature  of  aforetime  (3'),  is  renewed  at  the  Final 
Judgment,  and  becomes  everlasting,  incorruptible, 
and  invisible  (32«  44"  48'"  51"  57').  In  4  Ezr  7*"- 
the  world  is  turned  to  the  '  old  silence '  for  seven 
days,  and  is  then  '  raised  up.' 

Similar  teaching  is  found  in  the  Rabbinic  and 
Talmudic  writings.  The  new  heaven  and  earth 
are  the  abode  of  the  righteous,  and  from  them  all 
pain,  sorrow,  sin,  and  evil  beings  are  banished 
(Gfrorer,  ii.  273  f.  ;  WUnsche,  Der  bab.  Talmud, 
1889,  ii.  3.  194). 

In  the  NT  a  similar  conception  is  found.  There 
will  be  a  TraKiyyeveala  (Mt  19^*),  or  an  iTOKariuTttats 
■K&vTwv  (Ac  3").'  Heaven  and  earth  will  be  shaken 
or  removed,  but  what  is  permanent  will  remain 
(He  12«"-,  cf.  1'").  In  2  P  3«-  the  destruction  of 
the  world  by  water  in  the  past  is  referred  to,  and 
a  future  destruction  of  heaven  and  earth  by  fire  is 
foretold — the  only  reference  to  such  a  destruction 
in  the  NT  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  1.  ii.  3  [water,  fire]).  This 
doctrine  is  already  found  in  Bab.  belief  (see  Ages 
OF  THE  World  [Bab.],  vol.  i.  p.  183'').  Then  a 
new  heaven  and  earth,  in  which  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness, will  appear. 

This  resembles  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  <icin<pu<ri{  (5  5),  and 
there  may  have  been  a  borrowing  from  it.  But  already  m  the 
OT  the  idea  of  fire  destroying  the  earth  is  found  (Dt  'i'l?^,  and 
that  In  connexion  with  God's  judgment^a  fire  which  burns  up 
the  wreked  (Ps  973,  Zee  V^,  Jer  1614,  Zeph  lis,  Mai  41 ;  cf.  Ps  503, 
Hab  3").    In  Dn  7ii>  a  fiery  stream  issues  below  the  throne ;  n 


1  Charles  (p.  123)  regarded  these  verses  as  an  interpolation, 
because  they  do  not  agree  with  the  context ;  but,  in  his  edition 
of  Jubilees,  p.  9,  he  thinks  them  orlgitial,  because  they  point 
not  to  a  catastrophic,  but  to  a  gradual,  change,  conditioned  by 
man's  ethical  conduct,  as  in  Juo.  129  436  2S'J<l'r 

>  Cf.  2  Co  6",  Gal  01'  «UKi|  «Ti(7«. 
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Bn.  14>'  71>.  In  4  Eir  IS^-  *  fiery  slreain  issues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  '  man  from  the  M*,'  and  burna  hU  eneniit^.  Uf.  Jub.  3e>'>, 
Ale.  It.  4><.  The  idea  of  judErnient  by  Are  U  continued  in  the 
MT  (lit  3",  He  10"  12»,  1  Co  S",  2  Th  I'X 

Again,  in  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  Last  Judgment 
earth  and  heaven  flee  away  (of.  Mk  13^'),  or  they 
pass  away  along  with  the  sea,  and  give  place  to  a 
new  heaven  andearth,  the  seat  of  the  blessed  (Rev 
20"  21"' ;  of.  6"  and  §  14).  In  Ko  8'"-  a  new  crea- 
tion is  suggested  ;  cf.  1  Co  7"  Tapiyet  yip  ri  axvfM 

TOV  K6ffflOU  TOVTOV, 

From  these  sources  the  idea  passed  over  into 
Patristic  theology.  The  present  universe  will  be 
annihilated,  or  its  external  order  will  be  changed, 
and  give  place  to  a  more  glorious  structure.'  Fol- 
lowing 2  P  3"-,  Justin  (Apol.  ii.  7),  Tatian  (ch.  25), 
and  Minucius  Felix  (ch.  34)  teach  the  destruction 
of  the  world  by  lire.  Hippolytus  describes  the 
river  of  tire  winch  will  consume  the  earth,  while 
heaven  is  rolled  together  like  a  scroll.  After  this 
there  is  a  new  heaven  and  earth  (Discourse,  %  37 ; 
cf.  Tert.  de  An.  55,  de  Sped.  30).  Origen  also 
refers  to  this  (c.  Cels.  v.  15),  but  elsewhere  lie 
speaks  of  a  transformation  and  renewal  of  tlie 
material  world  (de  Princ.  i.  6.  4 ;  cf.  ii.  1.  3).  He 
also  speaks  of  the  blessed  passing  beyond  the 
planetary  spheres  to  the  true  heaven  and  earth 
(ii.  3.  7,  lii.  6.  8).  Methodius  aLso  speaks  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  world  by  fire,  and  Lactantius  speaks 
of  fire  burning  up  the  world  and  the  wicked.  Mean- 
while the  righteous  are  hid  in  caves,  and  then  come 
forth.  The  heavens  will  be  folded  together,  and 
the  earth  changed  (vii.  26).     These  ideas  occupy  a 

Jrominent  place  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  At  the 
udgment,  a  stream  or  cataract  of  fire  flows  from 
heaven  and  consumes  earth,  sea,  and  sky ;  but  all 
thin^  come  out  purified,  or  God  takes  out  that 
which  tends  to  purity.  This  (or  another)  stream 
issues  from  a  pillar  by  God's  throne,  and  all  pass 
through  it  after  the  Resurrection  (ii.  196  ft'.  :  cf. 
iii.  79  ir.,  iv.  161  AT.,  v.  158  ft".,  vii.  28 f.,  viii.  217  IT.). 
The  whole  conception  in  the  Sibyllines,  whether 
Jewish  or  Christian,  is  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Parsi  eschatology  (see  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist, 
163  f.). 

Irenseus  (v.  36.  1),  in  opposition  to  Valentinus, 
does  not  believe  in  the  annihilation  of  the  world 
by  fire,  but  in  its  transformation.  Augustine 
taught  that  what  is  perishable  in  the  world  will 
be  destroyed  by  fire;  then  will  appear  a  new 
world,  the  fit  dwelling  of  a  renewed  hunianitv 
(de  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  16). 

According  to  the  Valentinian  doctrine,  fire  lies 
hidden  in  the  world,  and  at  the  end  will  blaze 
forth  and  destroy  all  matter,  being  extinguished 
itself  along  with  it  (Iren.  i.  7.  1).  This  was  prob- 
ably borrowed  from  the  Stoics.  The  Simonians 
taught  the  dissolution  of  the  world  (Iren.  i.  23.  3 ; 
cf.  the  BasUidean  system  [Hipp.  x.  10]),  and  it  is 
also  hinted  at  in  the  Peratic  system—'  the  formal 
world '  is  to  perish  (Hipp.  v.  7).  Here,  of  course, 
there  was  no  renewal.  In  Pistis  Sophia  occurs  also 
the  doctrine  of  a  Last  Judgment  and  a  world- 
conflagration  (Schmidt,  Kopt.  Gnost.  Schr.,  1905, 
p.  48).  In  the  Manichaean  system,  fire  which  en- 
dure for  1468  years  bums  up  the  world— a  doctrine, 
doubtless,  borrowed  from  Parsiism.  The  Gnostic 
doctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  has  rather  Heraclitean 
and  Stoic  affinities. 

»i.^'j  ^'"^  ^°^  fire.— In  Patristic  writings,  before 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  fully  established, 
various  ideas  regarding  lire  are  found.  Settin-' 
aside  the  conception  of  this  fire— material  or  sym- 
bolic, accordmif  to  the  writer's  point  of  view— a.s 
purifying  certain  persons  between  death  nnd  juili'- 
ment  (see  Origen,  de  Princ.  ii.  10.  6 ;  Cyprian,  Ep. 

uL"*!.*  ^ift         •  ^  '■•  *•  "'•  ^"'  ""^  '  Ambrose.  Sermo 


60 ;  Greg,  Nyssa,  Orat.  Calech.  26,  35,  rOp  KaOipaiop ; 
Aug.  Enchir.  69,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxL  26),'  there  are  two 
other  prevalent  conceptions  of  it. 

(1)  At  death,  souls  pass  through  a  river  or  sea  of 
fire.  It  does  not  harm,  but  only  purifies,  the  right- 
eous and  penitent.  All  others  sufler  in  it  (Coptic 
documents,  TS  iv.  2;  cf.  Hist,  of  Joseph,  Acts  of 
John).  In  Test,  of  Abraham  (§  12),  at  the  prelimi- 
nary judgment  after  death,  souls  are  tried  by  fire 
by  the  angel  Puriel.  If  their  works  are  consumed, 
they  are  carried  to  the  place  of  sinners ;  but,  if  the 
fire  approve  their  works,  they  pass  to  the  place  of 
the  just.'  (2)  The  same  conception  of  a  river  of 
fire  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Final  Judg- 
ment, as  in  the  Parsi  doctrine  (§  8).  This  is  found 
in  the  Sibyllines  (see  above).  Origen  occasionally 
regards  the  purifying  fire  as  that  which  will  con- 
sume the  whole  world.  To  it  all  must  come,  but 
it  causes  no  pain  to  the  pure.  Lactantius  (vii.  20) 
teaches  that  at  the  pre-millennial  coming  of  Christ 
there  will  be  a  judgment  by  fire,  which  will  bum 
those  whose  sins  exceed  in  number  or  weight,  but 
it  will  not  be  felt  by  the  righteous.  Ambrose 
(Serm.  iii.  14,  xx.  12  j  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  26)  taught 
that  fire  would  prove  souls  at  the  Last  Judgment, 
purifying  and  refreshing  the  righteous,  but  eter- 
nally torturing  the  wicked.  A  purifying  fire  for 
sinners  after  the  Judgment  is  found  in  the  teaching 
of  Ambrosiaster  (in  Ep.  i.  ad  Cor.  xv.  53 ;  in  Ep. 
ad  Bom.  v.  14). 

The  idea  of  the  fire  through  which  all  pass  is  connected  by 
most  of  these  writers  with  the  fire  of  1  Co  3",  but  there  are 
many  passages  in  OT  and  NT  where  the  fire  at  Judgment  is 
spoken  of  (see  above).  Probably  the  classical  conception  of 
Pyriplilegcthon,  the  Egryptian  idea  of  a  flery  Uke  in  Amenti 
(Bud(je,  Book  of  the  Dead,  288 1.),  and  the  Parsi  myth  of  the 
world-fire,  which  is  to  the  righteous  as  warm  milk,  to  sinners 
as  molten  metal  (8  8)— have  all  helped  to  shape  this  Patristic 
notion. 8 

18.  Psychostasia. — In  connexion  with  the  idea  of 
Judgment,  that  of  the  psychostasia,  or  weighing  of 
souls  or  of  their  deeds,  is  found  in  many  eschato- 
logies.  We,have  already  met  with  it  in  Egyptian, 
Indian  (cf.  Sat.  Brah.  xi.  7 ;  Weber,  Ind.  Streifen, 
Beriin,  1868,  i.  21.  2),  Persian,  and  Muhammadan 
eschatologies.  It  is  also  found  among  the  Man- 
daeans,  as  a  loan  from  Parsiism  (Brandt,  Die  mand. 
Eel.,  Leipzig,  1889,  pp.  76,  195).  Among  the 
Hebrews,  the  idea  of  weighing  in  a  balance  by 
God  is  at  first  confined  to  this  life  (Job  31«,  Pr  16' 
21'  24",  Ps  62»,  Dn  5",  4  Ezr  3",  Ps.  Sol.  5\  and  is 
generally  spiritualized  (cf.  II.  viii.  69 f.,  xxii.  204 f.). 
In  Apocalyptic  literature  the  conception  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  future  Judgment,  when  the  actions  of 
men  will  be  weighed  in  a  balance  by  the  Elect  One 
(En.  41'  45'  618 .  ^f  ^^^^  £„^  41»)— a  conception 
found  in  a  very  materialized  form  in  the  Talmud 
(Weber,  269  f.).  The  first  reference  to  this  idea  in 
Christian  literature  is  found  in  Test.  Abr.  (§  12), 
where,  at  the  preliminary  Judgment  after  death, 
the  angel  Dokiel  weighs  souls.  Tlieir  fate  is  in 
accordance  with  this  and  other  tests,  but  a  soul 
with  equal  sin  and  righteousness  is  set  apart,*  to 
await  the  Final  Judgment.  This  idea  of  the 
weighing  of  souls  by  Michael,  whose  function  has 
been  suggested  by  that  of  Hermes,  weigher  of  the 
fates  of  men,  became  a  popular  one  in  early  and 
later  mediteval  Visions  of  the  Other- world ;  and,  in 
iconography,  frequently  Satan  or  a  demon  tries 
to  depress  the  scale,  and  so  to  win  the  soul  (see 

1  This  conception  is  found  in  Rabbinic  theology  Ccf.  Ofrorer 
ii.  78f.). 

«Cf.  TeU.  0/ Isaac  [TS  n.  2.  146 f.):  the  flery  river  has  intelli- 
prence  not  to  hurt  the  righteous,  only  sinners.  Cf.  the  7rS/> 
^punfiof  of  Cliiiicnt,  /><«(.  iii.  8 ;  Origen,  Strom,  vii.  6 ;  Min. 
Kelix,  3,5,  'sapiens  ignis.'  This  idea  is  found  in  Heraclitus  and 
the  .Stoics. 

3  The  natives  of  Santa  Cruz  believe  that  ghosts  go  to  a  ceruiu 
volcano,  and  are  there  burned  and  rcnewe<I(Oodrington,  iWelan- 
e$iani,  Oxford,  IKfll,  p.  204). 

4  This  idea  is  probably  of  Egyptian  provenance.  It  is  found 
in  an  Egyptian  eiory  of  a  visit  to  Amenti  (QriBith,  Stories  of  the 
High  Priests  of  Hemphu,  1800,  p.  4£  L). 
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Maury,  BA,  1844,  i.,  ii.  ;  Wiegand,  Der  Erzengel 
Michael,  Stuttgart,  1886,  p.  38  ff.  ;  Landau,  Bolle 
und  Fegfeuer,  p.  1 14  f. ). 

A  sign  or  niark  set  on  a  person  distin^ishes  him  as  doomed 
to,  or  saved  from,  a  dread  judgment  (Ezk  IH ;  Ps.  Sol.  158- 108 
•the  mark  of  the  Lord  is  on  the  righteous,  to  their  salvation,' 
'  the  mark  of  destruction  is  upon  their  forehead ' ;  Gal  6^7, 
Rev  73  9*  141 ;  this  may  be  suggested  by  Ex  1213,  Qn  415).  in 
Babbinic  literature,  circumcision  ia  the  mark  which  saves  from 
Gehenna  (JE  iv.  93).  These  ideas  are  reproduced  in  the  Gnostic 
conception  of  the  ascent  of  the  soul  through  the  spheres,  and  its 
free  passage  because  it  bears  certain  marks,  or  is  baptized  or 
sealed,  or  knows  magic  formulse.  Similar  conceptions  have 
already  been  met  with  in  savage  eschatology  (§  x).  Cf.  also  the 
idea  of  Baptism  as  a  test  or  mark.  Sins  make  marks  on  the 
sinner,  and  by  these  he  is  recognized  in  the  Other-world  (Plato, 
GorgiaSy  623  ;  Lucian,  Katapl.  23  ;  cf.  Origen,  horn,  in  Jer.  16). 

19.  Books  of  Fate  and  Judgment. — In  Bab.  belief, 
Marduk  had  a  scrilje  who  wrote  down,  at  his  dic- 
tation, the  fate  of  the  living,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
ruler  of  Hades  were  also  written  down  by  a  scribe 
(Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.,  Boston,  1898,  p.  587).  In 
the  OT  a  Book  of  Life  or  of  Remembrance  contains 
the  names  of  those  who  belong  to  Jahweh's  people, 
and  from  it  their  names  may  be  blotted  out  (Ex 
32",  Ps  69=s,  Is  4»,  Ezk  13»,  Mai  S" ;  cf.  Ps  139", 
Jer  22*',  Is  48'»).  This,  then,  becomes  the  book  of 
those  who  are  admitted  to  the  jfuture  blessedness 
(Dn  12")— an  idea  found  fully  in  the  NT  (Lk  lO*", 
Ph  4*,  He  1228,  Rev  3»  13«  IV  20"- '»  21*').  Books 
in  which  good  and  evil  deeds  are  recorded  are  also 
referred  to  (Mai  3",  Is  65"),  and  they  are  opened  at 
the  Judgment  (Dn  7'°,  Rev  20i^).  These  ideas  recur 
in  Apocalyptic  literature.  Books  of  the  living  exist 
(Jub.  361°  3022)^  and  are  opened  at  the  Judgment 
{En.  47' ;  cf.  104').  There  are  also  books  wherein 
the  deeds  of  men  are  recorded,  and  these  also  are 
used  in  the  Judgment  (En.  81*  90*'  98'- «  104',  Jub. 
ao/""-  36'»,  4  Ezr  e*  Apoe.  Bar.  24>).  Enoch  is  said 
to  be  the  scribe  who  records  the  deeds  (Jub.  4** 
10" ;  cf .  Secrets  of  Enoch,  40"  53»  64») ;  elsewhere 
it  is  an  archangel  (.£n.  89*' ;  Michael,  Asc.  Is.  9"). 
In  Test.  Abr.  (§  12)  two  angels  or  Enoch  record  the 
deeds  and  the  judgment  i)as.sed  on  souls.  Similar 
ideas  are  found  in  early  Christian  literature  (Book 
of  Life  or  of  Righteous  lApoc.  Petri ;  Hermas,  Vis. 
i.  3,  Marul.  viii.  6,  Sim.  ii.  9 ;  cf.  PG  xxviii.  589]), 
and  in  Visions  of  the  Other-world,  early  and  later 
(Apoc.  Petri ;  Apoe.  Pauli ;  Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.  v. 
13),  and  are  a  matter  of  popular  belief.  The  re- 
corders are  very  frequently  angels — a  conception 
already  found  in  the  Greek  belief  regarding  demons 
(Hes.  Op.  251  f.)  or  shadows  (Lucian,  Menip.  13). 
Similar  ideas  regarding  books  or  registers  which 
decide  the  future  fates  of  men  are  found  in  some  of 
the  higher  ethnic  religions — Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 
Mnhammadan  (§§  6,  7,  0 ;  cf.  §  2,  for  the  scribe 
Thoth).  See  Scherman,  Materinlien  zur  Gesch.  der 
indisch.  Visionslitt.,  Leipzig,  1892,  p.  89  ;  Landau, 
Holle  und  Fegfeuer,  11411.  ;  cf.  also  artt.  Book  of 
Life,  and  Fate. 

COHCLUSION. — The  ideas  regarding  the  end  of 
the  world  which  are  found  in  most  eschatologics 
may  be  regarded  as  mythical  speculations  prompted 
by  Knowledge  of  actual  catastrophes  in  Nature  and 
of  its  phenomena.  The  world,  as  science  teaches, 
and  as  the  speculations  of  men  suggested,  must 
have  an  end  ;  but  they  jiictured  that  end  in  lurid 
colours,  while  generally  anticipating  after  it  a  new 
order.  But  only  in  a  few  eschatologies  is  the  con- 
ception of  a  great  Final  Judgment  found  (Parsi, 
Jewish,  Christian,  Mnhammadan)  ;  and  this  is 
joined  to  the  doctrine  of  the  world-end,  the  final 
catastrophe  being  the  prelude  to,  or  even  a  part  of, 
the  action  of  judgment.  Moral  and  natural  events 
were  thus  connected,  because  it  seemed  fitting  to 
men  that  the  time  when  their  final  fates  were 
being  decided  should  synchronize  with  the  close 
of  the  world-order.  Chnstianity,  and,  if  we  accept 
Christ's  es<;hatoIogical  teaching  literally  (thougii, 
as  has  been  seen,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so),  Christ 


Himself,  taught  this  view ;  but  the  tendency  is  now 
more  and  more  to  seek  the  more  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  judgment,  and  for  men  to  concern  them- 
selves less  and  less  with  the  close  of  the  world-order 
as  an  event  to  which  has  been  attached,  more  or 
less  mechanically,  the  idea  of  a  Last  Judgment. 
The  manifestation  of  God's  judgment  in  the  soul 
of  man  is  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
lurid  phenomena  which  have  so  long  been  believed 
to  accompany  a  Final  Judgment,  and  which  can 
have  no  relation  to  the  soul  or  the  organism  with 
which  it  is  clothed  in  a  future  state. 

LiTERATURB. — I.  Savaqs. — E.  L.  Moon  Conard,  'Id^es  des 
Ind.  Algonq.  relatives  i  la  vie  d'outre-toinbe,*  RHR  xlii.  [1900] 
244  fT. ;  T.  Koch,  'Zum  Animismus  der  siidamer.  Ind.,'  Intern. 
Arch.  /.  Ethnog.,  Leyden,  xiii.  [1900]  Suppl. ;  L.  MariUier, 
La  Survivanee  de  t'dtne  et  Vid^e  de  juttice  chez  les  peupUs  non- 
civilises,  i^aris,  1893 ;  R.  Steinmetz,  '  Continuitat,  oder  Lohn 
und  Strafe  im  Jenseits  der  Wilden,"  AA  xxiv.  [1897]  577  ft.  ; 
E.  B.  Tylor,  PC*,  London,  1903. 


1893 ;  A.  Wiedemann,  Anc.  Egnp.  Doct.  of  Immortalily,  1895.— 
(6)  Teutonic  :  Vigfusson-PoweU,  Corpus  Poet.  Boreale,  Oxford, 
1883 ;  G.  W.  Dasent,  2'he  Prose  or  Younger  Edda,  Stockholm, 
1842;  De  la  Saussaye,  liel.  of  the  Teutons,  Boston,  1902: 
F.  Jonsson,  Den  oldnorske  og  oldislandske  Litteraturs  Historie, 
Copenhagen,  1901.—^)  Greek  and  Roman  :  E,  Rohde,  Psyche*, 
Tiibingen,  1907;  A.  Dieterich,  iVeA:j/ia,  Leipzig,  1S93;  L.  Ruhl, 
De  Mortuorum  Judicio,  Giessen,  1903  ;  G.  Wissowa,  Ret.  und 
Kult.  der  Ramer,  Munich,  1901.— (d)  Hindu  and  Buddliist :  SBE, 
passim ;  J.  Muir,  Orig.  Skr.  Texts,  1868-72  ;  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
Ret.  of  India,  Boston,  189«  ;  A.  Barth,  Rel.  of  India,  1882  : 
C.  F.  K8ppen,  Rel.  des  Buddha,  Berlin,  1857-,W ;  R.  S.  Hardy, 
Manual  nyBudhisin'^,  1880;  M.  Monier-Wllliams,  Bruidhism, 
1889 ;  J.  Edkins,  Chinese  Buddhism,  1880 ;  J.  Le^ge,  Ret.  of 
China,  1880 ;  J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Rel.  System  of  Chtna,  Leyden, 
189211. — («)Par8i :  SBE,  passim  ;  N.  Soderblom,  La  Vie  future, 
d'a2frisleinazd^is)n^(AMGix.),PaT\s,  1901. — (/)  Muhaniniadan  : 
SBE,  vols,  vi.,  ix. ;  A.  A.  Bevan,  JThSt  vi.  [1904]  20 1. ;  D.  B. 
Macdonald,  Devflopment of  MuslimTheot.,  London,  1903  ;  J.  B. 
Ruling,  Beitr.  zur  Ei<chat.  des  Islayn,  Leipzig,  1895. 

3.  IlBBKiw  AND  LATRR  JEWISH. — A.  Jeremias,  Bab.'Assyr. 
VorsteU.  vom Lebennach  dem  Tnde,  Leipzig,  1887;  F.  Schwally, 
Das  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  Giessen,  1892 ;  W.  R.  Smith, 
Prophets  of  Israel*,  1697  ;  W.  Bousset,  Rel.  des  Judentums'', 
Berlin,  1906,  '  Beitr.  z.  Oesch.  d.  Eschatol.,'  Ztschr.  fiir  Kirchen- 
gesch.  xx.  (1889)  2 ;  R.  H.  Charles,  Crit.  Hist,  of  the  Doct.  of 
a  Future  Life,  1899,  ed.  Apoe.  Bar.,  1896,  Asc.  of  Isaiah,  1900, 
Assump.  of  Moses,  1897,  Book  of  Enoch,  Oxford,  1893,  Book  of 
Jubilees,  1902,  Test.  xii.  Patriarchs,  1908  ;  Charles  and  W.  R. 
Mor611,  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Emich,  Oxford,  18U6 ;  Beasley 
and  M.  R.  James,  FouHh  Book  of  Ezra  (TS  iii.  [1896]  pt.  2); 
H.  E.  Ryle  and  M.  R.  James,  Psalms  of  Sohmon,  Cam- 
bridge, 1891 ;  C.  Alexandre,  Orac.  Sihyll.,  Paris,  1841-56;  E. 
Kantzscb,  Apoc.  und  Pieudepig.  d.  .4 '/',  Tubingen,  1900;  H. 
Gressmann,  Ursprung  der  isr.-jUd.  Eschat.,  Gottingen,  1905  ; 
E.  Schiirer,  OJh,  111.  1898  (UJP,  Eng.  tr.  of  2nd  ed.,  1886, 
II.  iii.) ;  A.  GfrCrer,  Das  Jahrhundert  des  Heils,  Stuttgart, 
1838;  F.  Weber,  JUd.  Theot.\  Leipzig,  1897;  W.  O.  E. 
Oesterley,  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things,  London,  1908. 

4.  CiiRiSTiA!!.— The  works  of  lieyschlag,  Holtzmann,  and  Weiss 
on  NT  Theology ;  E.  A.  Abbott,  The  Son  of  Man,  Camb. 
1910;  L.  Atzberger,  Geich.  d.  christl.  Eschat.,  Freiburg,  1896; 
R.  H.  Charles,  Crtt.  Uist.  of  the  Doct.  of  a  Future  Life  ;  C.  W. 
Emmet,  Eschatol.  Question  in  the  Gospels,  191 1 ;  G.  Dalman, 
Die  Warte  Jem.,  Leipzig,  1898 ;  L.  Guy,  he  MilUnarisme  dans 
ses  origines  et  son  diioetfjppement,  Paris,  1904 ;  H.  Gunkel, 
Schripfung  und  Chaos,  Gottingen,  1895  ;  A.  Harnack,  llist.  of 
Dogma,  Eng.  tr.  1894-99 ;  E.  Haupt,  Eschatol.  Aussagen  Jesu, 
Berlin,  1895  ;  R.  Kabisch,  Eschalot,  des  I'aulus,  Gottingen, 
1893 ;  H.  A  A  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Last 
Things,  1904 :  M.  Landau,  Holle  und  Fegfeuer,  Heidelberg, 
1909;  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Early  Chr.  Visions  of  the  Other- 
World,  Edinburgh,  1912 ;  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  Chr.  Doct.  of  , 
Immortality '',  1896 ;  W.  Sanday,  '  Apocalyptic  Element  in  the 
Gospels,'  IIJ  X.  [1911]  83-109  ;  A.  Schweitzer,  Von  Reimarvt 
zu  IKrede,  Tiibingen,  1906;  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel', 
Edinburgh,  1908  ;  H.  B.  Sharman,  Teachitig  of  Jesus  about  the 
Future,  Chicago  an<l  I.ondon,  1900 ;  L.  J.  Tixeront,  Hist,  des 
dogmes,  Paris,  1909;  E.  von  Dobschutz,  Eschatol.  of  the 
Gospels,  1910  ;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes', 
Gottingen,  1900 ;  H.  H.  Wendt,  Die  Lehre  Jesu ',  Gottingen, 
1901,  Eng.  tr.  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Edinburgh,  1892. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 
ESKIMOS.  —  I.  Ethnology.  —  The     Eskimos 

form,  with  the  Aleuts  ((^.v.),  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock  of  N.  Araer.  aborigines,  and,  as  far  as  all  evi- 
dence goes,  have  inhabited  their  present  territory 
at  least  from  the  time  when  they  were  first  visited 
by  the  whites.  This  habitat  extends  along  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Arctic  America,  from  eastern 
Greenland  and  the  north  end  of  Newfoundland  to 
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the  westemniost  Aleutian  islands ;  and  a  small 
section,  the  Yuit,  have  even  crossed,  apparently 
at  no  very  distant  time,  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
where  they  are  settled  about  Indian  Point,  Cape 
Chukotsky,  Cape  Ulakhpen,  and  on  St.  Lawrence 
Island.  Of  tlieir  migrations  little  is  known,  but 
'it  is  supposed  that  their  original  home  was  the 
district  around  Hudson's  Bay  (Boas)  or  the 
southern  part  of  Alaska  (Rink),  and  that  from 
these  regions  they  migrated  eastward  and  west- 
ward, arriving  in  Greenland  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  in  Asia  barely  three  centuries  ago '  (Deniker, 
Races  of  Man,  London,  1900,  p.  520). 

The  evidence  for  the  early  presence  of  Eskimos  in  Greenland 
is  afforded  by  the  discovery  there,  by  Eric  the  Red  (c.  980),  of 
ruins  of  buildings,  remains  of  boat^,  and  stone  implements, 
whinh  the  Norsemen  ascribed  to  skrcellingar  ('  little  folk,' 
*  weaklings '),  who  are  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
Eskimos.  It  is  even  possible  that  in  1004  they  were  found  by 
Thorvald  about  Kjalames,  which  has  been  held  to  be  the  same 
as  Gape  Ck>d  (Keane,  Uan  Pott  and  Present,  Cambridge,  1900, 
p.  870). 

It  is  clear,  from  remains  found  in  Smith  Sound, 
that  Eskimo  bands  formerly  wintered  as  far  north 
as  lat.  79°,  and  that  they  had  summer  camps  up  to 
82°.  They  have,  however,  receded  from  their 
extreme  northern  range,  and  have  also  abandoned, 
in  the  south,  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  northern  end  of  Newfoundland, 
James  Bay,  and  the  southern  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  while  in  Alaska  one  tribe,  the  Ugalakmiut, 
has  become  practically  Tlingit  through  inter- 
marriage. 

The  Eskimos  may  be  divided  into  nine  fairly 
well-marked  ethnological  groups,  as  follows  (Boas, 
ap.  Henshaw  and  Swanton,  art.  '  Eskimo '  in  Hand- 
book of  Amer.  Ind.  i.  435 f.) : 

'  i.  The  Greenland  Eskimo,  subdivided  into  the  East  Green- 
landers,  West  Oreenlanders,  and  Ita  Eskimo — the  last  transi- 
tional between  the  Greenland  Eskimo  proper  and  the  next 
group. 

ii.  The  Eskimo  of  South  Baffin  Land  and  Labrador,  em- 
bracing the  following  divisions:  Akudniruiiut,  Akuliarmiut, 
Itivimiut,  Kauraauangmiut,  Kiijiktafcmiut,  Nugumiut,  Okomiut, 
Fadlimiut,  Sikosuilarmiut,  Suhmimiut,  Tahagmiut. 

iii.  The  Eskimo  of  Melville  Peninsula,  North  Devon,  North 
Baffin  Land,  and  the  north-west  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
embracing  the  Agomiut,  Aivilirmiut,  Amitormiut,  Ighilimiiut, 
Inuissuitmiut,  Klnipetu,  Koungmiut,  PUingmiut,  Saun- 
iktumiut. 

iv.  The  Sagdlirmiut  of  Southampton  Island,  now  extinct. 

T.  The  Eskimo  of  Boothia  Felix,  King  William  Land,  and  the 
neighbouring  mainland.  These  include  the  Netchilirmiut, 
Sinimiut,  Ugjulirmiut,  Ukusiksalinniut. 

vi.  The  Eskimo  of  Victoria  Land  and  Coronation  Gulf, 
Including  the  Kangormiut  and  Kidnelik,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  one  tribe. 

vii.  The  Eskimo  between  Cape  Bathurst  and  Herschel 
Island,  mcluding  the  mouth  of  Slackenzie  River.  Provisionally 
they  may  be  divided  into  the  Kitegareut  at  Cape  Bathurst  and 
on  Anderson  River,  the  Nageuktormiut  at  the  mouth  of 
Coppermine  River,  and  the  Kopagmiut  of  Mackenzie  River. 
This  group  approximates  the  next  very  closely. 

viii.  The  Alaskan  Eskimo,  embracing  all  those  within  the 
American  territory.  This  group  includes  the  Aglemiut, 
Ohlngigmiut,  Chnagmiut,  Chugachigmiut,  Ikogmiut,  Imak- 
limiut,  Inguklimiut,  Kaialigmiiit,  Kangmaligmiut,  Kaniagmiut, 
Kaviagmiut,  Kevalingamiut,  Kiatagmiut,  Kmuguniiut,  Kowag- 
miut,  Kukpaurungmiut,  Kunmiut,  Kuskwogmiut,  Magcmiut, 
Malemiut,  Kunatogmiut,  Nunivagmiut,  Nuwukmiut,  Nush- 
Jgagmlut,  Sclawigniiut,  Sidarumiut,  Tikeramiut,  Togiagmlut, 
Ugalakmiut,  llnaligmiut,  Utukamiut,  and  Utkiavimiut. 

Ix.  ■The  Yuit  of  Siberia."  (These  have  four  linguistic  groups : 
Kookalit  of  East  Cape  ;  Alwanat  of  Indian  Point ;  Wuteelit  of 
hook  II  looff  "l  i  *"    Eiwhuelit  of  St.  Uwrence  Island  [Hand- 

2.  Designation.  —  Like  so  many  primitive 
peoples,  the  Eskimos  name  themselves  Innuit, 
people,  '  men.'  Their  usual  appellation,  Eskimo, 
seems  first  to  have  been  given  them  by  the  Jesuit 
I'ather  Biard  in  1611,  under  the  form  Excom- 
mmquois,  which  appears  to  be  taken  from  their 
A  benaki  designation,  £«X:j»)<iHte/t(or  the  Chippewa 
equivalent,  Ashkimeq),  '  eaters  of  raw  flesh.'  Two 
otlier  interesting  names  applied  to  them  are  the 
t^ntchm  Ta-Kutchi,  'ocean  people,' and  the  Seneca 
Jciirk.runin,  •seal  people,^  whUe  the  Hudson's 
uay  jargon,  Hwky,  is  simply  a  corruption  of  their 


familiar  designation.  (For  a  complete  list  of 
appellations  applied  to  the  Eskimos,  see  Handbook, 
i.  436  f.)  The  entire  Eskimo  population  is  esti- 
mated at  some  27,700,  of  whom  about  10,900  are  in 
Greenland,  15,600  in  North  America,  and  1200  in 
Asia. 

3.  Physical  characteristics. — Of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  Eskimos,  Deniker  writes  as 
follows  (p.  520  f.): 

'  Physically,  the  pure  Eskimo — that  Is  to  say,  those  of  th« 
northern  coast  of  America,  and  perhaps  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland — may  form  a  special  race,  allied  with  the  American 
races,  but  exhibiting  some  characteristics  of  the  Ugrian  race 
(short  stature,  dolichocephaly,  shape  of  the  eyes,  etc.).  They 
are  above  average  stature  (1  m.  (12),  whilst  the  Eskimo  of 
Labrador  and  Greenland  are  shorter,  and  those  of  southern 
Alaska  a  little  taller  (1  m.  66),  in  consequence  perhaps  of  inter- 
..,:__,:         which  would  also  explain  their  cranial  oonfiguration 


(ceph.  ind.  on  the  living  subject,  79  in  Alaska,  against  ' 
Greenland),  which  is  less  elongated  than  among  the  northern 
tribes  (average  cephalic  index  of  the  skull,  70  and  72).  Their 
complexion  is  yellow,  their  eyes  straight,  and  black  (except 
among  certain  Greenland  half-breeds);  their  cheek-bones  are 
projecting,  the  nose  is  somewhat  prominent,  the  face  round, 
and  the  mouth  rather  thick-lipped.'  To  this  may  be  added, 
from  Henshaw  and  Swanton  (p.  434),  that  the  Eekimoe 
'  possess  uncommon  strength  and  endurance ;  their  skin  is 
light  brownish  yellow  with  a  ruddy  tint  on  the  exposed  parts ; 
their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well  formed.  .  .  .  They  are 
characterized  by  very  broad  faces  and  narrow,  high  noses ; 
their  heads  are  also  exceptionally  high.'  Their  hair  la  straight 
and  black ;  the  beard  is  at  best  scanty,  and  often  is  entirely 
lacking.  They  are  not  long-lived,  seldom  living  much  beyond 
sixty.  The  most  common  cause  of  death  is  inflammatory 
rheumatism.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  stated,  in  addition 
to  the  theories  of  their  origin  already  noted,  that  Chamberlain 
(InUmat.  Encye.  vi.  (New  York,  1903]  8S8),  following  Dall, 
Olivier,  Nordt^uist,  Erause,  and  others,  is  inclined  to  think 
that  *  the  Eskimo  were  derived  directly  from  peoples  of  tlie 
Asiatic  polar  regions,  some  of  whom  came  to  America  acroM 
the  narrow  Bering  Strait.  The  Koriak  and  Chukchi,  who 
inhabit  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Siberia, 
are  regarded  as  an  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Eskimo  race.'  The 
latter  statement  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  (see  Keane, 
299). 

4.  Language. — The  Eskimo  language  belongs  to 
the  general  type  of  American  languages  usually, 
but  not  very  accurately,  termed  polysynthetic  or 
incorporating.  Naturally,  in  its  long  history,  this 
language  has  split  up  into  a  number  of  dialects, 
rather,  it  would  appear,  through  phonetic  and 
semasiological  changes  than  through  the  influence 
of  other  tongues. 

'The  dialectic  differences  are  important,  although  not  so 
extensive  a-?  to  obscure  the  identity  of  the  Eskimo  languages  of 
Alaska  and  of  Greenland.  We  even  find  dialectic  deviations 
from  fiord  to  fiord.  Nowadays  an  East  Greenlander  does  not 
understand  a  West  Greenlander  until  both  have  become 
accustomed  to  each  other's  speech  ;  and  the  Greenlander  has 
to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  the  Baffin-land 
Eskimo  to  carry  on  conversation  with  him.  The  dialects  of 
western  Alaska  differ  fundamentally  from  the  Greenland 
dialects,  about  as  much  as  English  and  German  or  English 
and  French  differ  from  each  other'  (Thalbitzer,  Handbook  0/ 
Amer.  Ind.  Languages,  1.  971). 

5.  Material  culture,  occupations,  organizatioa. 

— The  Eskimos  have  always  occupied  a  sjiecial  place 
in  the  study  of  American  aboriginal  tribes.  As  the 
most  northerly  tribe  in  the  world,  their  habitat  itself 
has  attracted  to  them  more  than  usual  attention  ; 
yet  it  is  not  to  this  accidental  fact  that  the  interest 
manifested  in  them  is  due,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  ethnologists  and  sociologists  saw  in  them  what 
appeared  to  oe  a  classical  example  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  apeople  to  a  special,  unfavourable  environ- 
ment. Tney  have  found,  corresponding  to  the 
vast,  uniform,  and  monotonous  Nature  around 
them,  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  customs, 
culture,  and  language  of  all  the  tribes  scattered  over 
the  enormous  area  of  the  Arctic  archipelago  and 
the  mainland  ;  they  have  discovered  in  the  in- 
genious devices  for  catching  their  prey,  in  the 
specialized  kayak,  in  the  snow  houses,  and  in 
the  sle<lge  with  the  dogs  trained  for  dra\ving  it, 
convincing  proof  that  here  was  a  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  man  to  his  environment.  There  can,  in- 
deed, be  no  doubt  that  in  the  domain  of  material 
culture  the  adaptation  of  man  to   his   environ- 
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ment  is  remarkable,  especially  if  we  regard  it  from 
a  broad  point  of  view.  But  even  here,  as  soon  as 
we  look  at  details,  the  adaptation  does  not  appear 
so  perfect,  and  the  play  of  individual  variation 
and  the  conservative  force  of  customs,  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  adaptation  of  man  to  any 
special  environment,  are  apparent  at  every  point. 
What  relation  is  there  between  adaptation  to  en- 
vironment and  the  religious  custom  which  compels 
a  man  to  destroy  all  that  he  owns,  objects  whose 
loss,  in  winter,  for  instance,  might  mean  starvation 
and  death,  if  his  father  dies  in  the  house  where 
they  are  deposited  ?  What  is  unquestionably 
true  is  that  the  special  climatic  conditions  of  the 
Eskimo  habitat  demanded,  perhaps,  more  than  a 
'  working  adaptation '  to  environment ;  but  when 
this  was  once  secxired — and  it  was  secured  long 
ago — it  permitted  the  play  of  forces  that  in  them- 
selves had  no  relation  to  the  problem  of  adapta- 
tion, but  were  the  direct  result  of  the  individual 
and  social  cultural  potentialities  of  the  Eskimos, 
no  matter  what  part  the  physical  environment 
may  have  played  in  shaping  and  upbuilding 
them. 

The  material  culture  of  the  Eskimos  has  been 
described  many  times,  so  that  it  will  here  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  admirable  summary  of  Kink, 
in  his  introduction  to  his  Tales  and  Traditions  of 
the  EsJdmo  (London,  1875) : 

The  Eskimo  are  entirely  dependent  upon  seals  and  cetaceous 
aninials  for  food,  and  the  peculiar  hunting  contrivances  used  in 
securing  them  are  the  following ;  (1)  kayaks^  boats  which 
consist  of  a  framework  of  wood  joined  together  principally  by 
strings,  and  provided  with  a  cover  of  skins  impenetrable  to  the 
water.  (2)  The  adjustment  of  the  kayak  itself  and  the  kayak- 
corerings,  with  a  view  to  provide  an  entire  shelter  for  the 
kayaker  or  seal-hunter,  with  exception  only  of  the  face,  to 
protect  him  against  the  water.  Only  a  small  number  of 
^kimos  have  kayaks  fitted  for  more  than  a  single  man  ;  and 
still  more  exceptionally,  in  the  farthest  north,  some  are  found 
who  have  no  kayak  at  all,  because  the  sea  is  almost  continually 
frozen.  (3)  Adaptation  of  a  bladder  filled  with  air  to  the 
harpoons  or  Javelins,  in  order,  by  retarding  the  animals,  to 
prevent  them  from  escaping  after  being  struck,  and  to  prevent 
the  harpoon  from  sinking  should  the  hunter  miss  his  aim  (cf. 
Mason,  Rep.  U.S.  Nat.  Mxu.,  1900  [Washington,  1902J,  p.  236  9.). 
(4)  The  ingenious  way  in  which  the  poinU  of  the  weapons  and 
of  the  spears  with  which  the  animals  are  finally  killed  are 
fitted  into  the  shaft,  eo  that,  having  penetrated  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  the  point  is  bent  out  of  the  shaft,  which  is  either 
entirely  loosened  while  only  the  point  with  the  line  and  the 
bladder  remains  attached  to  the  animal,  or  keeps  hanging  to 
the  point.  Without  this  precaution,  the  animal  m  its  struggle 
wOQld  break  the  shaft  or  make  the  barb  slip  out  of  its  body 
again.  (&)  The  sledge  with  the  dogs  trained  for  drawing  it 
(cf.  Maaon,  ib.  1894  [Washington,  1890),  p.  662  S.). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  oesides  bows  made 
of  drift-wood  and  strengthened  with  sinew  (see 
Murdoch,  ESI,  1883-84,  ii.  307  ff.),  the  Eskimos 
are  acquainted  with  a  number  of  forms  of  the  trap, 
including  cage-,  door-,  and  pit-traps,  and  dead  falls 
for  foxes,  etc.,  whalebone  nooses  for  waterfowl,  and 
nets  of  sinew,  rawhide,  or  baleen  for  fish  (Mason, 
RSI,  1901,  p.  467  ff.).  Nor  would  any  account  of 
the  material  culture  of  the  Eskimos  be  complete 
without  some  allusion  to  their  lamps,  made  chiefly 
of  soapstone  (or  some  other  sort  of  stone),  less 
usually  of  earthenware,  clay,  bone,  or  wood.  The 
Eskimos  were  the  only  Americans  who  possessed 
the  lamp,  and  with  them  it  assumes  tlie  duties  not 
merely  of  Ulnmination,  but  also  of  the  cooking 
stove,  besides  heating  the  igloos,  melting  water, 
drying  clothing,  bending  wood,  and  the  like. 
Each  non.se- wife  po8ses.ses  her  own  lamp,  and  'a 
woman  without  a  lamp'  is  an  Eskimo  synonym  for 
the  most  wretched  and  destitute  of  beings.  It 
lias  even  been  snggested  that  the  architecture  of 
the  Eskimo  igloo  nas  been  influenced  by  the  use  of 
the  lamp  (see  on  the  whole  subject.  Hough,  '  The 
Lamp  of  the  Eskimo,'  lUp.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1896 
[Washington,  1898],  pp.  1025-1056). 

There  are  two  general  types  of  habitation,  the 
summer  and  the  winter  type,  of  which  the  latter 
contains  a  number  of  suDaivisions  that  serve  as 


rooms.  In  summer,  when  travelling,  the  Eskimos 
occupy  tents  of  deer-  or  seal-skins  stretched  across 
poles.  The  winter  houses  are  varied  in  structure. 
They  are  generally  built  of  stones  and  turf,  the 
roof -spars  and  the  pillars  which  support  the  middle 
of  the  roof  being  of  wood.  Only  the  Eskimos  of 
the  middle  regions  have  vaults  of  snow  for  their 
habitations,  whilst  the  western  Eskimos  build 
their  houses  chiefly  of  planks  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  green  turf.  Some  of  the  far  northern 
divisions  are  obliged  to  use  bones  or  stone  instead 
of  wood  (cf.  also  ERE  i.  684''). 

The  normal  occupations  of  the  men  are  hunting 
and  fishing  and  the  care  and  manufacture  of  their 
hunting  gear,  especially  the  kayak  ;  the  women 
are  busied  with  the  usual  household  tasks ;  the 
duty  of  skin-dressing  devolves  among  some  tribes 
on  the  men,  and  among  others  on  the  women.  The 
clothing  is  of  skins,  with  little  variation  for  the 
two  sexes.  Personal  adornment  is  rare,  although 
in  most  tribes  the  women  tatu  their  faces,  and 
some  of  the  Alaskan  tribes  wear  small  labrets 
under  the  corners  of  their  mouths. 

The  social  organization  is  extremely  loose,  the 
village  being  the  largest  unit.  There  is  no  real 
chief,  although  there  is  in  each  settlement  some 
advisory  head,  who  has,  however,  no  power  to 
enforce  his  opinion. 

The  standard  of  sexual  morality  is  low,  except 
where  Christianity  prevails ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Eskimos  are  peaceable,  honest,  truth- 
ful, and  faithful ;  they  are,  moreover,  generous 
and  hospitable,  kind  to  the  stranger,  the  infirm, 
and  the  aged,  cheerful  and  light-hearted.  They  are 
fond  of  singing  and  of  music,  although,  except 
where  they^have  come  into  contact  with  the  whites, 
their  sole  musical  instrument  is  a  sort  of  little 
tambourine  made  of  membrane  stretched  over 
an  oval  frame.  They  are  also  exceedingly  fond  of 
games. 

The  Eskimo  games  are  described  and  discussed  by  Culin  {tU 
RBEW  (19071).  They  are  :  ball  juggling  (p.  712),  buzz  (751 1.\ 
cat's  cradle  (767  t.),  dice  (102  ff.),  football  (699  ff.),  hoopand-pole 
(472  fly,  ring-andpin  (544  9.),  tops  (738  9.)— tliese  common  to 
all.  The  Labrador  Eskimos  alone  have  the  hand  game,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  guess,  like  our  '  hot  and  cold,'  what 
object  is  concealed  in  the  hand  (283) ;  peculiar  to  the  Central 
Eskimos  are  ball-tossing  (709),  running  after  hoops  on  the  ice 
(783),  playing  sealing  (783),  and  a  sort  of  roulette  (783) ;  and  to 
the  Western  Eskimos  arrow-tossing  (386  9.),  hand-and-foot  ball 
(706  f.),  Jackstraws  (729  f.),  quoits  (723  f.),  running  races  (806), 
and  shinny  (629). 

The  Eskimos,  as  is  well  known,  are  masters 
of  realistic  design  on  Iwne,  one  specimen,  for 
instance,  given  by  Deniker  (Races  of  Man,  p.  138) 
from  Alaska  being  a  series  of  12  figures  on  an 
ivory  whip,  recording  the  fact  that  the  owner 
paddled  to  an  island  with  a  single  hut,  where  he 
slept  one  night,  then  went  to  another  inhabited 
island  and  there  spent  two  nights,  and,  after  seal- 
ing and  hunting  with  a  bow,  paddled  back  with  a 
comrade  to  his  own  hut. 

6.  Relig^ion.— Until  the  publication  of  Knud 
Rasmussen's  People  of  the  Polar  North  (Lond.  1908), 
Eskimo  mythology  occupied  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
religious  systems  of  the  American  aborigines,  in 
that  it  was  supposed  to  deal  exclusively  with 
human  heroes  and  human  activities.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  said  tliat  the  'myth'  had  been  almost 
entirely  displaced  by  tlie  '  tale,'  the  latter  connot- 
ing any  plot  that,  from  the  Eskimo  jioint  of  view, 
falls  within  the  domain  of  earthly  happenings, 
while  '  myth '  stands  for  a  plot  that  does  not.  It 
was  believed,  previous  to  Kasmussen's  work,  that 
the  animal  played  no  part  wliatever  in  Eskimo 
mythology,  and  it  assuredly  does  not  do  so  in  the 
areas  not  described  by  bira  ;  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  for  the  northern  areas,  with  wliich  the 
first  part  of  his  book  deals,  animal  myths  are 
found ;  and  this  fact  lifts  Eskimo  mythology  out 
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of  the  iwsition  which  it  hail  lone  occupied  in 
relation  to  the  mythologies  of  other  American 
tribes. 

It  i&  extremely  difficult  to  describe  even  the 
essentials  of  Eskimo  religious  belief  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Rink.  Boas,  and  Rasmussen,  no  observers  have  spent 
enough  time  among  any  given  band  really  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  their  religious  system— or  lack  of 
it.  Rink  was  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
rely  on  interpreters  all  the  time  and  of  not  getting 
his  material  from  texts ;  and  this,  combined  with 
his  tendency  towards  over-systematization,  renders 
his  accounts  of  Eskimo  religious  beliefs  unsatis- 
factory in  many  respects.  Rasmussen,  on  the 
other  nand,  although  he  obtained  everything  from 
texts  and  approached  his  subject  with  the  utiiiost 
sympathy,  suffers  at  times  from  the  tendency  to 
look  at  his  subject  too  exclusively  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  and  from  his  failure  to  differentiate 
clearly  between  the  esoteric  point  of  view,  as  em- 
bodied by  the  shamans,  and  the  exoteric,  as 
represented  by  the  laymen. 

Briefly  put,  the  Eskimos  believe  in  spirits  in- 
habiting both  animals  and  what  we  should  term 
inanimate  objects.  Their  chief  *  deity*  is  called 
Tomass^uk,  and  he  rules  over  all  the  helping  and 
guardian  spirits,  or  tornatj  of  all  of  whom  he 
disposes  at  will.  Hb  figure  and  power  are  not, 
however,  definitely  marked.  The  chief  deity  in 
connexion  with  the  food  supply  is  an  old  woman 
who  resides  in  the  ocean,  and  is  called  Sedna  among 
the  Central  Eskimos,  and  Amaknagsak  among  the 
other  divisions.  She  causes  storms  or  withholds 
seals  or  other  marine  animals,  if  any  of  her  tabus 
are  infringed,  her  power  over  these  animals  arising 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  sections  of  her  fingers 
cut  off  by  her  father  at  the  time  when  she  first 
took  up  her  abode  in  the  sea.  It  is  the  chief 
duty  of  the  shaman,  or  angakok,  to  discover  who 
has  infringed  the  tabus  and  thus  brought  down 
the  wrath  of  the  supernatural  beings  ;  and  it  is 
likewise  his  duty  to  compel  the  ofi'ender  to  make 
atonement  by  public  confession  to  him.  Among 
the  Central  Eskimos  it  is  believed  that  two  8|>irits 
reside  in  a  man's  body,  one  of  whom  stays  with  it 
when  it  dies  and  may  temi)orarily  enter  the  body 
of  some  child,  who  is  then  named  after  the  de- 
parted ;  while  the  other  goes  to  one  of  the  several 
lands  of  the  souls,  some  of  which  lie  above,  and 
some  below,  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

According  to  the  statements  of  Rink,  the  whole 
visible  world  is  ruled  by  supernatural  powers,  each 
of  whom  holds  sway  within  certain  limits,  and  is 
called  intta  (*  man,'  *  owner*). 

'Strictly  speaking',  scarcely  any  object  existing  either  in  a 

Sfaysical  or  spiritual  point  of  view  may  not  be  conceived  to 
ave  its  inua.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  notion  of  an 
inua  is  limited  to  a  locality,  or  to  the  human  qualities  and 
pusions,  e.g.  the  inna  of  certain  mountains  or  lakes,  of 
ftrength,  of  eating,'  etc. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  Eskimo  religious  beliefs 
can  be  obtained  from  Rasmussen*s  work  mentioned 
Above. 

*We  do  not  all  understand  the  hidden  things,' one  old  man 
toM  him,  '  but  we  believe  the  people  who  say  they  do.  We 
believe  our  angakok,  and  we  believe  them  because  we  ...  do  not 
want  to  expose  oursclvea  to  the  danger  of  famine  and  starva- 
tion. We  believe,  in  order  to  make  our  lives  and  our  food 
Mcure.  If  we  did  not  believe  the  magicians,  the  animals  we 
hnnt  would  make  themselves  iitvisible  to  us ;  if  we  did  not 
follow  their  advice,  we  should  fall  ill  and  die.  .  .  .  We  observe 
oar  old  customs.  In  order  to  hold  the  world  up,  for  the  powers 
must  not  be  offended.  .  .  .  We  are  afraid  of  the  great  Evil. 
If  en  are  so  helpless  in  the  face  of  illness.  The  people  here  do 
penance,  because  the  dead  are  strong  in  their  vital  sap,  and 
bouudlesa  in  their  might'  (p.  123 f.). 

Here  is  a  magician's  description  of  how  he  obtained  his 
power :  '  I  wanted  to  become  a  magician,  and  went  up  to  the 
billB  and  alept  up  there.  There  1  saw  two  hill-spirits  as  tall  as 
ft  tent.  They  sang  drum-songs.  !  kept  silent.  I  was  ashamed. 
Tb«  day  after  I  went  home  and  I  was  a  little  of  a  magician ;  but 
to  the  many  I  said  nothing  of  it,  for  I  was  still  very  little  of  a 


magician.  Another  time  I  started  for  the  hill  and  lay  down 
to  sleep,  and,  as  I  lay,  I  heard  again  the  song  of  the  hiU-spirit«. 
One  now  began  to  speak  to  me,  and  asked  mc  for  a  ladle  of 
wood.  When  I  returned  to  men,  I  still  did  not  speak  about  it, 
but  carved  a  larlle  of  wood  for  the  spirit  The  third  time  I  saw 
the  hill-spirits  it  was  in  my  own  house,  and  a  great  dc^  was 
running  after  tbem  ;  it,  too,  became  my  helping  spirit,  ft  was 
only  when  many  people  fell  sick  that  I  revealed  myself  as  a 
magician.  .  .  .  Hy  helping  spirite  know  my  thoughta  and  my 
will,  and  they  help  me  when  I  give  commands.  Once  I  was  very 
ill,  and  then  I  lost  a  great  deid  of  my  ma^ic  power.  My  help- 
ing spirits  began  to  despise  me.  Now  I  am  agiun  a  great 
magician.  Even  my  wife  can  hear  the  spirits  when  they  come 
to  me,  and  I  know  when  people  are  going  to  fall  ill,  and  I  know 
when  they  can  recover '  {cl.  Rasmussen,  p.  147  f.). 

Rasmussen  himself  thus  sums  xip  their  religion  : 

'Their  religious  opinions  do  not  lead  them  to  any  sort  of 
worship  of  the  supernatural,  but  consist — if  they  are  to  be 
formulated  in  a  creed — of  a  list  of  commandments  and  rules 
of  conduct  controlling  their  relations  with  unknown  forces 
hostile  to  man '  (p.  125).  'Their  religion  does  not  centre  round 
any  divinity  who  is  worshipped,  but  vents  itself  in  a  belief 
in  evil,  in  a  dim  perception  of  certain  mystical  {towers  who 
are  easily  offended  and  whose  anger  is  dangerous.  Man  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  consideration  he  has  to  i>ay  to  the 
forces  of  Nature  and  by  the  rules  governing  his  relations  with 
these  forces,  were  it  not  that  he  has  the  power,  by  forethought, 
to  be  the  stronger,  and,  despite  all,  to  control  dangers.  And 
this  he  does  by  himself  taking  the  dreaded  forces  into  his 
service.  For  the  magicians,  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
can,  by  their  arts  and  skill,  make  the  powers  who  are  masters 
of  life  and  death  subject  to  them,  not  by  prayer  but  by 
command.  .  .  .  Every  man  is  at  his  birth  endowed  with  a 
certain  supply  of  vital  force  which  is  to  be  used  up  on  earth. 
When  this  supply  is  exhausted,  the  person  grows  old  and,  by 
death,  passes  over  into  another  existence.  In  such  a  case  no 
magician  endeavours  to  retain  life  in  the  invalid,  for  he  is  "worn 
out,"  and  it  is  better  that  he  should  die '  (p.  126 1.). 

From  these  beliefs  those  of  the  Eskimos  of  Am- 
massalik  Fiord,  East  Greenland,  differ  in  some 
noteworthy  regards,  as  is  detailed  by  Thalbitzer 
(•The  Heathen  Priests  of  East  Greenland,'  in  XVL 
Intemat.  Avierikanisteii-KongrcsSy  Vienna,  1910, 
ii.  447-M54) : 

*  The  Eskimo  religion  knows  two  supreme  divinities :  the 
moon,  Aningahk,  which  is  regarded  as  a  man,  a  hunter,  who 
catches  sea-animals,  who  has  his  house,  his  hunting  grounds, 
and  his  implements  of  the  chase  in  the  sky  ;  and  the  old  name- 
less woman  of  the  sea  (the  Sedna  or  Arnakna^sak  of  the  other 
Eskimos],  whose  bouse  lies  far  away  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  who  rules  over  the  marine  seals,  whales,  and  polar  bears. 
Finally,  the  people  of  Ammassalik  speak  of  a  third  power  in 
the  sky,  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Asiakt  who  procures 
rain  by  shaking  a  skin  drenched  in  urine  down  upon  the  earth, 
so  that  a  shower  of  drops  is  sprinkled  upon  it.  Besides  the 
angakoks,  the  Greenland  Eskimos  have  an  inferior  and  less 
cateeme<i  class  of  shamans,  the  qilalik,  the  most  of  whom  are 
women.  "The  mystic  languE^je  in  which  the  anj;oifcojL'  holds  con- 
verse with  the  spirits  is  '  not  sheer  abracadabra,  but  obsolete 
or  metaphorically  used  EBkimo  words,  a  kind  of  inherited  art 
language,  which  contributes  in  a  high  degree  to  the  solemn  and 
mystical  character  of  the  spiritual  gathering.  The  religious 
forms  or  expressions  themselves  are  made  no  secret  of :  only 
the  way  in  which  the  disciple  receives  his  training  is  wrapped 
in  mystery.*  During  his  questioning  of  the  spirita,  the  soul  of 
the  angakok  is  believed  to  sink  below  the  earth  (or  sometimes 
to  go  to  the  moon),  his  body  being  meanwhile  occupied  by  his 
taartaat  (apparently  'successor').  He  is  aided  by  his  spirit 
monsters,  or  the  manlike  animals  belonging  to  the  sacred  ritual, 
which  enter  the  hut  while  the  angakok'8sou\  is  still  in  his  body, 
these  being  Timerseet^  living  in  the  interior  of  the  country; 
Eajufitsaat,  dwellinjf  under  the  ground  close  to  men's  huts ; 
and  Innertiwin,  livmg  on  the  beach  under  the  rocks  of  the 
coast.  Besides  these  there  comes  from  the  sea  the  'consulted 
one,'  Aperqit,  wlio  serves  as  the  intermediary  between  the 
angakok  and  Toonxartik,  a  sea-monster  which  guides  him  to 
the  woman  of  the  sea,  and  informs  the  Aperqit  (who  then  tells 
the  angakok)  as  to  what  souls  have  abandoned  the  sick  man  on 
whose  behalf  the  consultation  is  made,  and  where  they  may  be 
found  ;  whereupon  the  attendant  spirits  are  to  search  for  and 
bring  back  the  deserting  souls.  'For,  according  to  Eskimo 
notions,  all  disease  is  nothing  but  loss  of  a  soul ;  in  every  part 
of  the  human  body  (particularly  in  every  joint,  a-s,  for  instance, 
in  each  flnger-joint)  there  resides  a  little  soul,  and,  if  a  part  of 
the  man's  Dody  is  sick,  it  is  because  the  little  soul  has  aban* 
doned  that  part.  In  most  rases  the  loss  of  the  soul  is  regarded 
as  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes:  either  that  evilly  dis- 
posed persons  have  driven  it  out  by  means  of  magic,  or  that 
higher  powers,  the  moon,  for  instance,  have  removed  it  as  a 
punishment  for  men's  sins  (some  sacrilege,  breach  of  tabu, 
or  other).* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  native  religion 
of  the  Eskimos  is  gradually  Inicoming  extinct,  and 
in  Western  Greenland  (as  also  in  East  Greenland) 
the  Danish  missionaries  have  practically  extin- 
guished it.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  I^abrador, 
where    Moravian    missionaries    have    long    been 
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active ;  and  in  Alaska  the  Russians  have  laboured 
for  more  than  a  century,  with  good  success,  for 
the  Christianization  of  the  Eskimos,  their  work 
being  assisted  by  missionaries  of  other  communions. 
Among  the  central  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
native  religion  has  remained  practically  untouched 
by  missionary  endeavour. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Eskimo  culture,  despite  a  re- 
markable specialization  in  certain  aspects  of 
material  civilization,  shows  sufficient  fundamental 
similarities  in  all  other  aspects  to  warrant  its 
inclusion  in  the  cultural  areas  of  North  America. 

LiTSRATiniE. — The  older  recorda  are  summarized  in  Waitz, 
Anlkropol.  der  yaturmlker,  Leipzig,  1862,  iii.  SOOff.  Besides 
the  works  mentioned  in  the'  text,  reference  should  be  made  to 
Boas,  'Central  Esliimo'  («  RBBW  [188*]),  and  'Eskimo  of 
Baffin  Land  and  Hudson  Bay'  (Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hitt. 
XT.  pt.  i.  [1901J);  Dall,  'Tribes  of  the  Extreme  Northwest' 
(Contrib.  to  X.  Amer:  Etimol.  i.  (18771) ;  Nelson, '  Eskimo  about 
Bering  Strait'  (18  RBEW,  pt.  i.  [1899]) ;  Murdoch,  '  Ethnolog. 
Result*  ot  the  Point  Barrow  Expedition'  (9  JtBEW  (189'21); 
Krocber,  '  Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound '  (Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Hat. 
Hitt.  xii.  [18991) ;  Tamer,  '  Ethnol.  ot  the  Ungava  District ' 
(11  RBEW  11894P ;  Holm,  '  Ethnologisk  Skizzen  af  Angamagsa- 
likeme'  (UeddeUlser  om  Grimtand,  x.  [18871);  Rink,  'Eskimo 
Tribes'  (ib.  xi.  [18871);  Nansen,  Eskimn  LiSe"^,  London,  1894  ; 
Bolles,  'Cat.  of  Eskimo  Collection'  (Rep.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus., 
1887) ;  Pilling,  '  Bibliog.  of  the  Eskimo  Language '  (1  Bull.  BE 
[1B87],  to  be  supplemented  by  the  list  of  Thalbitxer, '  Eskimo,' 
in  Handbook  of  Amer.  Ind.  Larm.  (U)  Bull.  BE  [1911])  i. 
IMBS. ;  O.  MacRitchie,  'Eskimos  of  Davis  Straits  in  1656' 
ISeaUUh  Geographical  Magazine,  xxviu.  [1912]  281-294. 

Paul  Radin  and  Louis  H.  Gray. 

ESSENCE.— All  human  striving  seeks  the 
essential.  Cognitive  energy,  from  its  first  instinct- 
ive stirrings  to  its  most  highly  developed  and 
clearly  conscious  forms,  is  a  process  of  selection 
impelled  by  deep-lying  vital  necessities.  The 
senses  are  organs  of  selection,  reacting  character- 
istically upon  the  multitudinous  stimuli  of  the 
physical  world.  On  the  selected  material  they 
present,  the  mind  carries  out  a  further  process  of 
sifting  and  combination,  in  accordance  with  its 
immanent  norms  and  ends.  The  whole  discriminat- 
ive and  elaborative  activity  is  vital  self-expression 
of  the  mind.  In  biological  terms,  cognition  may 
be  descriljed  as  a  mode  of  the  mind's  vital  adjust- 
ment to  environment — an  adjustment  which  utters 
the  nature  and  at  the  same  time  subserves  the 
realization  and  conservation  of  the  self.  In  other 
words,  cognition  so  far  satisfies  the  primal  need  of 
personal  life,  namely,  to  assert  and  maintain  itself 
(cf.  art.  Epistemology).  Thus,  thinking  and 
human  activity  in  general  are  purposive  through 
and  through.  Behind  it  all  is  the  will  to  live,  to 
be  a  self.  In  illustration,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  very  ideas  of  truth  and  reality  are  possible 
only  in  relation  to  an  interest  or  purpose.  Apart 
from  an  informing  aim  to  attain  the  true  or  to 
grasp  the  real,  thinking  or  intellection  could  have 
no  intelligible  relation  to  truth  or  reality. 

As  Stout  put«  it  (in  Pertonal  Idealimi,  ed.  Sturt,  1902,  p.  10), 
*•  penon  cannot  be  right  or  wrong  without  reference  to  some 
interest  or  parpose.'  Similarly,  Royce  asserts  that  an  idea 
•pp«an  in  oonacioomess  as  having  the  significance  of  an  act  of 
will,  and  that  the  inner  purpose  is  the  primary  and  essential 
feature  ot  an  idea  (The  World  and  the  Individual,  1st  ser., 
New  York,  1900,  Introd.,  pauim). 

Thus,  the  objective  world  furnishes  the  occasion 
and  material  for  the  progressive  self-fulfilment  of 
the  Ego  ;  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  it  is  the  correlate 
of  man's  self-activity  ;  and  the  essential  is  what  is 
specially  relevant  to  a  particular  interest  or  pur- 
pose of  the  mind  at  work  on  the  organization  of 
experience. 

*  The  efloence  of  a  thing  is  that  one  of  its  properties  wliich  is 
■o  Important  for  my  interests  that  in  comparison  with  it  I  may 
neglect  the  rest'  (W.  James,  Text- Book  oj  Psychology,  1892, 
p.  S67).  Or,  '  it  is  merely  such  aspccta  of  the  whole  be- 
naviour  of  the  thing  as  are  Belecte<l  from  among  the  rest,  by 
reason  either  ot  their  relative  permanence  or  of  their  import- 
ance for  our  purposes'  (F.  O.  S.  Schiller,  Humanitm,  1903, 
p.  225X 

This  fairly  represents  our  ordinary  work-a-day 
attitude  towards  things.     It  does  not  follow,  bow- 


ever,  that  the  things  of  sense-experience  are  absol- 
utely plastic  material.  On  the  contrary,  they 
exercise  a  certain  control.  They  may  be  variously 
conceived,  but  misconception  is  checked  by  its 
discovered  unworkableness.  In  our  practical  inter- 
course with  things  we  have  to  reckon  with  certain 
invariable  modes  of  action  and  reaction  ;  and  these 
constitute  for  us  their  essential  characteristics  or 
nature  (cf.  G.  Jacobi,  Pragmatismus,  1909,  p.  33). 
Science  represents  a  systematized  and  critical  form 
of  the  common-sense  view  of  the  world.  Armed 
with  its  weapons  of  precision,  it  stands  for  en- 
hanced mastery  over  Nature,  for  enlarged  human 
efficiency.  It  is  this  quality  of  exactitude,  ex- 
pressed in  measurement,  that  distinguishes  scientific 
procedure  most  sharply  from  the  rough  and  ready 
methods  of  common  sense.  The  constant  endeav- 
our to  attain  the  maximum  of  accuracy,  order,  con- 
nexion,consistency,and  completeness  in  the  different 
provinces  of  knowledge  makes  science  necessarily 
critical  of  the  looseness  and  incoherence  of  ordinary 
thinking,  and  is  apt  to  beget  the  impression  that 
the  scientific  attitude  is  antithetic  to  that  of  the 
practical  man  (see,  e.g.,  3.  Arthur  Thomson,  Introd. 
to  Science,  London,  1911,  p.  38  f.).  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  undeniable  contrast,  science  may 
best  be  described  as  a  critical  development  of 
common  sense.  The  further  organization  of  ex- 
perience is  due  to  the  working  of  the  same  organic 
impul.se  of  self-realization,  with  its  inherent  select- 
ive interests,  which  makes  the  synthesis  of  know- 
ledge possible  at  all.  It  is  very  generally  recog- 
nized that  at  all  events  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  aim  at  '  the  description  of  events  by  the 
aid  of  the  fewest  and  simplest  general  formulae' 
(ib.  p.  47) ;  they  limit  themselves  to  descriptive 
formulation  in  contradistinction  to  explanatory 
interpretation. 

This  phenomenalism  of  method  is  self-imposed  in 
the  interests  of  the  special  disciplines  and  of 
science  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  deal  with  the  facts 
of  experience  in  their  immeasurable  complexity, 
certain  aspects  must  be  mentally  isolatetl  and 
fixated,  ana  the  whole  body  of  relative  data  envis- 
aged from  this  point  of  view.  Thus,  the  particular 
sciences  carry  through  methodically  the  abstraction 
which  is  the  other  side  of  all  intellectual  con- 
centration. They  are  methods  of  intellectually 
attacking  and  mastering  an  otherwise  unmanage- 
able ma.ss  of  experiential  material.  The  same 
group  of  facts  may  be  worked  over  by  many 
sciences  from  their  own  distinctive  view-points, 
yielding  to  each  its  special  concepts,  cla8.sification, 
and  laws.  Merz,  in  his  monumental  History  of 
European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1896-1903),  regards  the  various  lines  of  scientific 
advance  as  characteristic  modes  of  viewing  Nature, 
and  classifies  them  accordingly  as  the  astronomical, 
the  atomic,  the  mechanical  or  kinetic,  the  physical, 
the  morphological,  the  genetic,  the  vitalistic,  the 
psycho-physical,  and  the  statistical  views  of 
Nature. 

Clearly,  then,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  sciences 
to  determine  the  real  essence  of  their  subject- 
matter.  The  very  notion  lies  outside  their  pur- 
view. For  that  reason  it  is  gi'ossly  fallacious  to 
construe  this  methodological  ignorance  as  meta- 
physical negation.  It  is  impossible  to  negate  what 
is  not  considered  ;  it  is  impossible  to  answer  a 
question  which  is  never  raised.  Empirical  science 
is  no  more  anti-metaphysical  because  it  ignores 
the  metaphysical  than  geometry  is  anti-biological 
because  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  empirical 
sciences  contribute  valuable  and  indispensable 
material  for  the  solution  of  the  strictly  philo- 
sophical problems, 
science  docs  not,  in  point  of  fact,  satisfy  the 
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irrepressible  demand  for  real  explanation.    A  pure 
scientist  has  never  lived.     Philosophy  recof^izes 
that  the  questions  regarding  ultimate  explanations 
and   meanings,   final   causes,   and   eternal  values 
must  be  faced.     It  recognizes,  further,  the  inherent 
limitations  and  instrumental  character  of  scientific 
method,  and  perceives  that  it  is  but  a  partial  ex- 
pression and  satisfaction  of  the  cognitive  impulse, 
and  but  one  phase  in  the  total  life  of  the  human 
spirit.     Philosophy  represents  a  resolute  endeavour 
after  completeness  in  thought.     It  seeks  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  the  facts  and  factors  that  enter 
into  human  experience,  and  hence  does  not  limit 
itself  to  facts  amenable  to  ordinary  scientific  treat- 
ment, or  assume  as  ultimate  and  finally  valid  the 
working  principles  and  underlying  assumptions  of 
the  sciences.     The  particular  sciences  and  science 
as  a  whole  form  part  of  its  total  datum,  which 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  human  culture,  both 
as  result  and  as    process.     This  huge  aggregate 
— as  it  at  first  sight  appears — must  somehow  be 
conceived  as  a  whole,  and  to  this  end  the  facts 
must  be  graded  according  to  their  causative  effici- 
ency and  explanatory  value.    The   result  is  an 
ultimate  synthesis,  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough- 
going resolution,  of  the  phenomenal  complex  into 
its  constituent  factors  and  ends.     Not,  of  course, 
that  the  philosopher  is  bound  to  consider  his  view 
of  the  world  as  an  adequate  intellectual  formula- 
tion of  ultimate  reality ;  the  fact  that  the  life 
which  energizes  in  the  thinker  is  in  continuous 
movement  and  development  should  be  enough  to 
hold  him  back  from  the  presumption  of  absolutist 
gnosticism.    Yet   this  admission  does  not  carry 
with  it  adhesion  to  relativism.     The  philosopher 
cannot  help  believing   that,   though  he  has  not 
grasped  and  cannot  grasp  the  whole  truth,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  reached  essential  truth,   that   per- 
manent validity  attaches  to  the  substance  at  least 
of  his  central  affirmations,  and  that  his  efforts  will 
make  for  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the  truth  by 
future  generations.     To  claim  less  than  this  would 
mean  an  intellectual  self-renunciation  tantamount 
to  suicide.     In  its  metaphysical  insistence  philo- 
sophy expresses  the  outreaching  in  one  direction 
of  the  spiritual  life — a  reality  wider  and  deeper 
than  mere  thought — towards  self-fulfilment.     The 
essential  is  an  ideal  to  be  realized;  it  is  also  a 
substantial  reality,  impelling  and  attractive  ;  or 
it  would  not  be  sought.     Only  that  which  is  in 
some  sort  our  own  moves  us.     Essence  in  its  large 
signification  is  the  all-comprehensive  problem  of 
humanity,   alike    tlieoretical   and    practical.     Its 
solution  will  not  be  furnislied  by  the  subtlest  re- 
flexions  of   the   theoretical    reason,  but  by  the 
forward  movement  of  life  as  a  whole,  by  the  active 
realization  and  explication  of  a  truth  of  humanity 
which  is  vastly  more  than  any  theory  (see   R. 
Ettcken,  Geistige  Stromungen  d.  Geaenwart*  1909, 
p.  36  f. ).    The  problems  are  internal  and  vital,  and 
are  progressively  resolved  by  the  self-unfolding  of 
the  vital  i)roce8s,  which  they  have  challenged  and 
stimulated. 

See  also  artt.  Accident,  Being,  Epistemology, 
Ontology,  Philosophy,  Substance. 

Lrr«aiTURE.>-On  the  part  the  term  and  concept  have  played 
In  the  hUtory  ol  philosophy,  see  Eisler,  W6rterbuch  der  phUoa. 
Bmr\fft^,  1904,  art.  'Wesen.'  For  Greek  philosophy,  see  the 
Histories  of  Philosophy  hy  Zeller,  Erdmann,  and  Uberwee- 
Hellue.  Good  accounts  ot  Scholastic  usage  are  given  in  T. 
Harper,  The  Metaphysics  of  the  School,  1879-84,  vol.  i.  bk.  li., 
»nd  the  hnglish  Manuals  <ff  Catholic  Philosophy,  Stonvhurst 
KT'^'V^P-  '■''™'  °"  '"*'«''^  (Clarke)  First  Principles  "(John 
Klo^by),  General  Metaphysics  (do.).  For  modern  times, 
Dwldea  the  works  already  referred  to,  the  following  may  be 
ooiualted  :  Locke,  Kssay  on  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iii. ; 
J.  McCosh,  Jntuitions  of  the  Mind,  1860 ;  A.  Baio,  Mental 
and  Moral  Science^,  1884 ;  J.  F.  Ferrier,  Imtilutet  of  Mela- 
»*»«ic,  1854,  p.  249  f  ;  Hegel,  EnevUopSdie,  184.1,  ■  Lehre  vom 
Wejen  (ct  W.  WaUace,  Logic  of  UepeP,  1894,  p.  177 f.); 
LoUe,  Metaphysict,  Eng.  tr.  1884,  passim,  and  Mia-ocotmta, 


Eng.  tr.  1886,  vol.  iL  bk.  ix. ;  B.  P.  Bowne,  Metapkynes, 
1882,  ch.  ii. ;  G.  T.  Ladd,  Theory  of  RealUy,  1890 ;  W. 
Windelbaod,  Hist,  of  Philos.,  1893.  A  novel  and  strikingly 
suggestive  development  of  the  idea  of  essence  is  given  by 
R.  Eucken,  in  his  philosophy  of  the  Spiritual  Life  set  forth  in 
many  vols.,  e.g.  Grundlinitn  einer  ntuen  I^nsantchauung, 
1907,  pp.  174  f.  and  2fi9  f.  (ct.  J.  Goldstein,  Wandiungen  in  Sir 
Philosophic  der  Gegenvart,  1911).  A  lucid  discussion  of  r^ 
kinds  or  '  essence '  is  given  by  Mellone,  Introd.  TextBook  of 
Loguit.im.  F.   W.   DUNLOP. 

ESSENES.— The  Epulones  of  ArtemU  at 
Ephesus  were  called  'Essenes'  (Pans.  viii.  13.  1  : 
Toi)s  Tj  'AprifuSi  UrTidropat  Ty  'Eifxtrlg.  ywofUrous, 
Kd\ovfUyovs  Si  {nrb  Tur  roXn&v  'Effff^yat),  or  '  king 
bees ' ;  but  the  name  is  specially  applied  to  a 
remarkable  pre-Christian  order  of  Jewish  monks, 
whom  Josephus  calls  'Efftr-qiiol  or  'E<r<rarol.  Philo 
adheres  to  the  latter  name,  which,  as  more  Semitic, 
was  probably  the  original  formation  of  their  title. 

I.  Sources  of  information.— Neither  the  Bible 
nor  the  Kabbinical  literature  mentions  the  Essenes, 
but  their  mode  of  life  is  described  by  (o)  Jewish, 
(6)  Christian,  and  (c)  pagan  writers. 

(a)  Philo  and  Josepuus  devote  unusual  attention 
to  their  customs ;  and  as  the  former  was  a  con- 
temporary, while  the  latter  spent  three  years  in 
their  neighbourhood  and  had  other  opportunities 
of  gaining  acquaintance  with  individual  Essenes, 
the  narratives  of  both  writers,  although  liable  to 
qualifying  criticism  on  the  score  of  tendency, 
furnish  indispensable  materials  for  an  estimate  of 
the  order. 

(i.)  Two  Philonic  statements  are  extant.  The 
first  and  longer  occurs  in  the  treatise.  Quod  omnis 
probus  liber  (§§  12-13),  a  youthful  work,  perhaps 
written  when  Philo  was  studying  in  Alexandria. 
He  has  just  been  proving  that  the  world  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  virtuous  people  ;  after  pointing 
to  the  Persian  Magi  and  the  Indian  gymnosophists, 
he  proceeds  to  quote  a  salient  example  from  his 
own  countrymen : 

§  12.  *  Nor  are  Palestine  and  i  Syria  barren  ot  moral  ex- 
cellence (KoAoKayadt'a) — countries  inhabited  by  a  large  portion 
of  that  most  populous  race,  the  Jews.  There  are  among  them 
people  called  Kssenes,  numbering  over  4000,  and  in  my  judg. 
ment  so  called  from  their  piety  (oo-hSttjtot) — though  the  deriva- 
tion is  not  strictly  Greek — since  thej'  are  pre-eminently  wor- 
shipping servants  of  God  (flepajrevrot  0eov) ;  they  do  not  sacriJBce 
animals,  hut  study  to  keep  their  minds  in  a  saintly  frame 
(lepoirpeiTetO.  In  the  first  place,  they  reside  in  villages,  shunning 
town-life  on  account  of  the  lawless  manners  of  townsfolk,  since 
they  are  well  aware  that  such  associations  are  as  able  to  in- 
fect their  souls  with  incurable  disorder  as  tainted  air  is  to 
infect  their  bodies  with  deadly  disejise.  Some  of  them  till  the 
ground.  Others  practise  such  arts  and  crafts  as  are  consonant 
({rvMpyoTific*)  with  peace,  and  thereby  benefit  themselves  and 
their  neighbours.  They  do  not  treasure  up  silver  and  gold,  nor 
do  they  acquire  large  tracts  of  land  in  an  eager  desire  for  in- 
come, but  only  make  provision  for  the  absolute  necessities  of 
life.  They  are  almost  the  only  people  who  remain  destitute  of 
money  and  possessions,  by  use  and  wont  rather  than  by  any 
lack  of  prosperity  ;  yet  they  are  esteemed  wealthy,  for  they 
consider  that  to  be  frugal  and  contented  is,  as  indeed  it  is, 
ample  abundance.  You  would  not  discover  among  them  any 
matter  of  arrows,  spears,  swords,  helmets,  corselets,  or  shields, 
any  maker  of  arms  or  war-engines,  any  one  busied  in  the 
slightest  with  military  avocations  or  even  with  those  which, 
during  peace,  slip  easily  over  into  mischief ;  they  are  totally 
ignorant  of  trade  and  commerce  and  sea-faring,  abhorring,  as 
they  do,  all  inducements  to  covetous  gain. 2  Tliere  is  not  a  single 
slave  among  them  ;  all  are  free  and  exchange  kind  offices  with 
each  other.  They  condemn  the  position  of  master,  not  only  as 
unjust,  being  a  breach  of  equality,  but  as  impious,  since  it 
violates  the  order  of  Mother  Nature,  which  gives  birth  to  all 
alike  and  rears  them  as  genuine  brothers,  not  as  nominal, 
whereas  crafty  covetousness  disorganizes  this  natural  kinship 
by  its  desire  to  outshine  others,  it  engenders  hostility  instead  of 
aflfection,  and  enmity  instead  of  friendship. 

Ix)gic  is  a  dei)artment  of  philosophy  which  they  leave  to  word- 
catchers,  as  unnecessary  for  the  acquiring  of  virtue ;  physical 
science  they  regard  as  too  lofty  for  human  nature,  and  so  they 


1  Schiirer,  omitting  Koi,  confines  the  Essenes  to  Palestinian 
Syria.  They  were,  at  any  rate,  local,  as  the  Therapeutaj  were 
not.  No  trace  of  Essenic  propaganda  is  to  be  found  in  Asia 
Minor  or  Italy. 

2  llippolvtus  (Hoer.  ix.  21)  adds  that  some  carried  their 
religious  o^)Jection  to  idolatry  so  far  that  they  refused  to  use 
coins,  and  even  to  enter  cities  in  case  tficy  passed  below  statues 
at  the  gate  (ct.  ERE  iv.  S49). 
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leave  that  to  high-flying  theorists,^  except  aa  it  includea.the  study 
of  God's  existence  and  the  formation  of  the  universe.  It  ia 
Ethics  to  which  they  devote  all  their  strength,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  ancestral  laws,  which  no  human  soul  could  have 
devised  apart  from  Divine  inspiration.  In  these  laws  they  are 
inrtracted,  particularly  on  the  seventh  day,  as  well  as  at  other 
times.  For  the  seventh  day  is  held  sacred  ;  on  it  they  cease  all 
work,2  and  repair  to  sacred  places  called  synagogues.^  where 
they  sit  arranged  according  to  age — the  young  below  the  older 
persons — and  listen  with  due  order  and  attention.  One  reads 
aJoud  the  sacred  books,  whereupon  another  of  their  most  ex- 
perienced members  comes  forward  to  explain  whatever  is  not 
clear ;  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lore  is  conveyed  figuratively  * 
(Sia  trvftfiokuv)  after  their  time-honoured  fashion.  They  are 
taught  piety,  holiness,  justice,  the  management  of  affairs 
(olKovofxiav),  citizenship,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  good  or 
bad  or  indifferent,  how  to  choose  the  right  and  how  to  shun  the 
contrary  ;  and  in  all  this  they  employ  three  rules  and  standards, 
namely,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  love  of 
man.  Thus  they  furnish  thousands  of  examples  of  the  mean- 
ing of  love  to  God,  by  a  close  and  continuous  purity  maintained 
throughout  life,  by  abstinence  from  oaths  and  fs^sehood,  and 
by  regarding  the  Deity  as  the  cause  of  all  good  but  of  no  evil. 
As  for  the  love  of  virtue,  they  point  us  to  freedom  from  the 
love  of  money  (ouf>t\oxpi)tiaTov),^  fame,  and  pleasure,  to  self- 
control,  to  endurance,  and  also  to  contentment  (okiy6Beiav\ 
nmplicity,  good  humeur,  modesty,  regard  for  the  laws,  nrmness 
of  character,  and  such-like  qualities.  As  for  the  love  of  man, 
they  g^ve  proofs  of  goodwill,  impartiality,  and  an  indescribable 
bond  of  fellowship.  About  this  last  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  say 
a  few  words.  First  of  all,  no  one  has  a  house  of  his  own,  which 
does  not  belong  to  all ;  in  addition  to  residing  together  in  com* 
panies,  they  keep  open  house  for  associates  who  arrive  from 
ottier  qoarters.  Then,  they  have  a  common  treasury,  and  share 
aU  expenses ;  they  also  share  their  clothes,  and  their  meals  are 
CfHxunon,  as  they  mess  together.  Among  no  other  people  would 
you  find  that  community  of  residence,  life,  and  food  is  more  of 
a  reality.  This  is  perhaps  only  natural,  for  they  put  their  daily 
wage  into  a  common  fund,  instead  of  keeping  it  for  themselves, 
and  thus  provide  for  any  who  want  help.  Their  sick  members 
are  not  neglected  because  they  can  contribute  nothing,  for  their 
ample  funds  enable  them  to  make  lavish  provision  for  all  such. 
Their  seniors  are  treated  with  respect  and  honour  and  attention, 
as  parents  are  by  their  own  children  ;  their  old  age  is  cherished 
boontifnlly  by  the  toil  and  endless  thought  of  the  younger 
members. 

9 13.  Such  are  the  masters  of  virtue  (oBXTrrin  opm^f)  turned 
out  by  a  philosophic  system  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  re- 
search  into  Greek  terms,  but  which  essays  to  train  them  by 
means  of  laudable  actions  as  the  basis  of  a  freedom  which  is  not 
to  be  subdued.  Here  is  a  proof  of  this.  From  time  to  time 
their  country  has  been  seized  by  many  rulers,  men  of  varied 
characters  and  aims  ;  some  of  them  have  tried  unceasingly  to 
outdo  wild  beasta  in  their  ferocity,  exhausting  every  form  of 
savagery,  massacring  hordes  of  their  subjects,  and  even  cutting 
them  up  limb  from  limb  when  they  were  alive,  like  very 
butchers,  until  at  last  they  suffered  the  same  doom  at  tlie 
hands  of  the  justice  which  supervises  human  life.  Others  put 
their  frenzy  into  a  fresh  form  of  nmlice ;  unspeakably  venomous 
was  their  device.  Their  words  were  smooth,  but  the  gentle 
tones  they  adopted  only  revealed  their  bitterness  of  mind ;  they 
would  fawn  upon  men  like  treacherous  dogs,  and  yet  prove  the 
authors  of  fatal  evils.  They  have  left  monument*  of  their 
impiety  and  hatred  of  men  in  the  ever-memorable  disasters 
Buffered  by  their  victims  in  the  cities.  Yet  none  of  these  blood- 
thirsty creatures,  none  of  these  treacherous  and  cunning  tyrants, 
was  able  to  lay  any  charge  against  the  company  of  the  Kflsene*), 
or  "holy  men  "  (n  o**"****)-  Their  moral  excellence  triumphed, 
and  everybody  treated  them  as  independent  and  free  by  nature, 
praising  their  common  meals  and  their  indescribable  good- 
feUowship — the  clearest  proof  of  a  life  which  is  perfect  and 
sxceedingly  happy.' 

The  second  Philonic  passage  is  from  the  author's 
lost  Apology  for  the  Jews  {virkp  'lovSalttJv  dvoXoyia), 
excerpted  in  Eus.  PrtBp.  Ev.  viii.  U  (ed.  E.  H. 
Gifford.  1903) : 

*Our  Lawgiver  has  trained  to  community  of  living  many 
thousands  of  disciples,  who  are  called  Hissenes,  because  of  their 
holiness,  I  believe.  They  dwell  in  many  citits  of  Juduea  and 
many  villages,  and  in  large  and  populous  societies.  Their  sect 
is  formed  not  on  family  descent,  for  descent  is  not  reckoned 
among  matters  of  choice,  but  on  zeal  for  virtue  and  philan- 
thropy. Accordingly,  there  is  among  the  Essenes  no  mere 
child,  or  even  a  scarce- bearded  lad,  or  young  man  ;  since  of 
such  as  these  the  moral  dispyositions  are  unstable  and  apt  to 
change  in  accordance  with  their  imperfect  age ;  they  are  all 
full-grown  men,  already  verging  upon  old  age,  as  being  no 
longer  swept  away  by  the  flood  of  bodily  impulses,  or  led  by 

1  The  term  (jLrTt«opo>J<rx<m)  is  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  by 
Plato  {Rep.  489  C)  and  Lucian  (Icar.  6). 

*  Hippolytus  {HtXT.  ix.  20)  adds  that  some  stayed  in  bed  all 
the  SaDbath,  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  work. 

»  Diettrlch  {DU  Oden  Salomos,  1911,  p.  9)  detects  a  reference 
to  these  places  of  worship  in  the  fourth  Ode  of  Solomon  (vv.  1-4  : 
'  No  one,  O  my  Ood,  changeth  thy  holy  place  ...  for  thy 
sanctuary  thou  hast  established  before  thou  didst  make  other 
places  ;  the  older  shall  not  be  put  below  the  younger '). 

*  /.€.  allegoricany.    This  feature  attracted  Philo. 
»  Cf.  Ue  138  and  ERB  iv.  87. 


their  passions,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  genuine  and  only 
real  liberty. 

And  their  mode  of  life  is  an  evidence  of  this  liberty  ;  none 
ventures  to  acquire  any  private  property  at  all,  no  house,  or 
alave.i  or  farm,  or  cattle,  or  any  of  the  other  things  which 
procure  or  minister  to  wealth ;  but  they  deposit  them  all  in 
public  together,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  all  in  common.  And 
they  dwell  together  in  one  place,  forming  clubs  and  messes  in 
companies  ((tara  6iaiTov<;,  eratptas  Kol  (rvtrama),  and  they  pass 
their  whole  time  in  managing  every  kind  of  business  for  the 
common  good.  But  different  members  have  different  occupa- 
tions, to  which  they  strenuously  devote  themselves,  and  toil  on 
with  unwearied  patience,  making  no  excuses  of  cold  or  heat  or 
any  change  of  weather ;  before  the  sun  is  up  they  turn  to  their 
usual  employments,  and  hardly  give  up  at  its  setting,  de- 
lighting in  work  no  less  than  those  who  are  being  trained  in 
gymnastic  contests.  For,  whatever  occupation  they  follow, 
they  imagine  that  these  exercises  are  more  beneficial  to  life, 
and  more  pleasant  to  soul  and  body,  and  more  permanent  than 
athletics,  because  they  do  not  become  unseasonable  as  the 
vigour  of  the  body  declines.  Some  of  them  labour  in  the  fields, 
bemg  skilled  in  matters  relating  to  sowing  and  tillage,  and 
others  are  herdsmen,  being  masters  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  ;  and 
some  attend  to  swarms  of  bees.  Others,  again,  are  craftsmen 
in  various  arts,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  any  of  the  sufferings 
which  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  imposes,  reject  none  of 
the  innocent  ways  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

Of  the  men,  then,  who  thus  differ  in  occupation,  every  one 
on  receiving  his  wages  gives  them  to  one  person  who  is  the 
appointed  steward  ;  and  he,  on  receiving  them,  immediately 
purchases  the  necessary  provisions,  and  supplies  abundance  of 
food,  and  all  other  things  of  which  man's  life  is  in  need.  And 
they  who  live  U^ether  and  share  the  same  table  are  content 
with  the  same  things  every  day,  being  lovers  of  frugality,  and 
abhorring  prodigality  as  a  disease  of  soul  and  body.  Not  only 
have  they  a  common  table,  but  also  common  raiment ;  for 
there  are  set  out  in  winter  thick  cloaks,  and  in  sunmier  cheap 
tunics,  80  that  any  one  who  will  may  easily  take  whichever  he 
likes,  since  what  belongs  to  one  is  considered  to  belong  to  all, 
and  the  property  of  all  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  property  of 
each  one. 

Moreover,  if  any  of  them  should  fall  sick,  he  is  medically 
treated  out  of  the  common  resources,  and  attended  by  the  care 
and  concern  of  all.  And  so  the  old  men,  even  if  they  happen  to 
he  childless,  are  wont  to  end  their  life  in  a  very  happy  and 
bright  old  age,  inasmuch  as  they  are  blest  with  sons  both  many 
and  good,  being  held  worthy  of  attention  and  honour  by  so 
many,  who  from  free  good  will  rather  than  from  any  bond  of 
natural  birth  feel  it  right  to  cherish  them. 

Further,  then,  as  they  saw  with  keen  discernment  the  thing 
which  alone,  or  most  of  all,  was  likely  to  dissolve  their  com- 
munity, they  repudiated  marriage  and  also  practised  con- 
tinence in  an  eminent  degree.  For  no  Essene  takes  to  himself 
a  wife,  because  woman  is  immoderately  selfish  and  jealous,  and 
terribly  clever  in  decoying  a  man's  moral  inclinations,  and 
bringing  them  into  subjection  by  continual  cajoleries.2  For 
when,  by  practising  flattering  speeches  and  the  other  arts,  as  of 
an  actress  on  the  stage,  she  has  deluded  eyes  and  ears,  then,  as 
having  thoroughly  deceived  the  servants,  she  proceeds  to  cajole 
the  master  mind.  And,  should  she  have  children,  she  is  filled 
with  pride  and  boldness  of  speech,  and  what  she  formerly  used 
to  hint  under  the  disguise  of  irony,  all  this  she  now  speaks  out 
with  greater  audacity,  and  shamelessly  compels  him  to  prac- 
tices, every  one  of  which  is  hostile  to  commimity  of  life.  For 
the  man  who  is  either  ensnared  by  the  charms  of  a  wife,3  or 
induced  by  natural  affection  to  make  his  children  his  first  care, 
is  no  longer  the  same  towards  others,  but  has  unconsciously 
become  changed  from  a  free  man  to  a  slave. 

So  enviable,  then,  is  the  life  of  these  Essenes  that  not  only 
private  persons,  but  also  great  kings,  are  filled  with  admiration 
and  amazement  at  the  men,  and  make  their  venerable  character 
still  more  venerable  by  marks  of  approbation  and  honour.' 

(ii.)  The  principal  passage  in  Josephua  occurs  in 
BJ  II.  viii.  2  ff.  He  opens  by  noting  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Essenes  for  moral  earnestness  (3  5i}  Kal 
5oK€t  (Ttfivdrrp-a  daKeiv)  and  brotherliness  {<pi\dWr}\ot), 
in  both  of  which  qualities*  they  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees. 

§  2.  *They  eschew  pleasures  5  as  vicious,  and  regard  con- 
tinence (iyKpartiav)  and  mastery  over  the  passions  as  virtue. 
Marriage  they  despise  ;  they  select  other  people's  children, 
when  their  characters  are  still  fresh  enough  to  be  indoctrinated, 
adopt  them,6  and  mould  them  after  their  own  tenets,  since. 


1  The  context  seems  to  imply  that  the  Essenes  had  slaves  in 
common,  whereas  elsewhere  (see  above)  Philo  asserts  that  they 
had  no  slaves  at  all ;  but  the  phraseology  is  loose,  and  the  dis- 
crepancy is  too  slight  to  serve  as  a  ground  for  suspecting  the 
authenticity  of  either  passage. 

2  D.  Plooii  (De  Bromien  voor  onze  kennia  van  de  Essenen, 
1902,  p.  96  f.)  regards  this  misogynism  as  Euseblan  rather  than 
Philonic. 

8  Cf .  1  Co  7»3,  Rev  144. 

4  This  comparison  is  upset  if  xaX  twc  ixxtov  wMov  is  taken 
with  what  follows  (so  Lat.,  Holwerda),  instead  of  with  what 
precedes. 

6Cf.  ERfSm.  272a,  486 f. 

'  A  non-Jewish  trait  (see  ERE  i.  116).  No  information  is 
given  as  to  how  these  children  were  procured. 
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ftlthouf^h  they  do  not  repudiate  niArriaKC  with  Its  function  of 
canning  on  the  race,  they  sliun  the  liceiitiousneaa  of  women, 
and  are  convinced  tiiat  no  Voiiian  keeps  fuith  with  a  man. 

I  3.  They  deMHsc  wealth.^  and  their  socialism  is  remarkable  ; 
you  cannot  flnd  anvof  them  who  has  more  than  hia  follows. 
The  rule  ia  tliit  all' who  enter  the  sect  must  divide  their  pro- 
perty amonjj  the  (!oninion  body,  so  that  there  is  not  a  trace 
amonf;  thorn  of  abje<;t  poverty  or  of  excessive  wealth  ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  every  one's  iwssessions  creates,  as  it  were,  a 
common  stock  for  all  the  brotherhood.  Oil  they  re^rd  as 
defiling,  and,  if  any  one  is  involuntarily  smeared,  he  wipes  his 
body  dean  ;  to  be  unanointed  <avXM<^^)*^  ^^^  always  to  wear 
white,  are  hi^'hly  esteemed  by  them.  They  also  elect  manatjers 
of  their  common  property,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  look 
after  the  wants  of  all  and  sundry. 

§  4.  They  have  no  single  city,  but  large  numbers  of  them 
inhabit  every  city  ;  they  freely  put  whatever  they  have  at  the 
disposal  of  any  fellow- members  who  may  arrive,  and  the  latter 
enter  the  houses  of  people  they  have  never  seen  before,  Just 
as  if  they  were  on  the  closest  terms  of  Intimacy.  Consequently, 
although  they  travel  armed  in  case  of  robbers,  they  never  carry 
anything  with  them  on  a  journey.  In  every  city  a  special 
relieving  officer  is  told  otl  for  strangers,  to  provide  them  with 
clothing  and  supplies.  As  regards  their  dress  and  person,  they 
act  like  boys  in  terror  of  their  tutors  (toU  fitra  4>ofiov  wotS- 
<nwyovjucFoi«  irotiT-iV).  They  never  change  their  clothes  or  shoes 
till  they  are  quite  torn  to  pieces  or  worn  out.  They  never  buy 
or  sell  amongst  themselves ;  each  gives  what  he  has  to  any  one 
who  is  in  need  (rip  xpjfCo*^*  £i5ou«),3  getting  from  him  in  return 
what  he  himself  requires ;  they  are  free  to  take  what  they  want 
from  any  one  they  choose,  apart  from  any  question  of  paying 
back  (x«>pW  TTJi  a.yTt&6(rtii>s:% 

5  5.  Yet  they  are  peculiarly  scrupulous  in  matters  of  piety. 
Before  sunrise  they  never  speak  a  word  about  profane  affairs, 
but  offer  some  ancestral  prayers,  as  if  ^  they  besought  the  sun 
to  rise.  After  this  they  are  dismissed  by  the  managers  to  the 
tasks  in  which  they  are  respectively  proficient,  working  assidu- 
ously till  the  fifth  hour,  when  they  once  more  gather  in  one 
spot,  and,  clothing  themselves  in  linen  veils,  take  a  cold  bath  ;^ 
after  this  act  of  purification  they  assemble  in  an  apartment  of 
their  own,  from  which  all  outsiders  are  excluded  ;  they  enter 
the  dining-room  pure  (KoBapoi)  as  they  would  enter  a  sacred 
precinct,  and  take  their  seat«  quietly.  Then  the  baker  puts 
loaves  before  them  in  order  (ei*  roJ^et),  while  the  cook  sets  before 
each  a  plate  containing  one  kind  of  food.^  But  no  one  is 
allowed  to  taste  it  until  the  priest  offers  a  prayer,  and  after 
they  have  breakfasted  [reading  with  Porphyry  apiirTon-oiTjo-a- 
fwVotcj  he  pra\  s  again.    At  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 


return  home  to  sup  in  similar  fashion,  sitting  down  with  any 
strangers  who  may  be  present  No  brawling  or  uproar  ever 
defiles  their  house  ;  they  let  every  one  speak  in  turn  (iv  rd^et, 
as  above).  To  outsiders,  indeed,  the  silence  of  the  inmates 
seems  full  of  awe  and  mystery,  but  it  is  due  to  their  unbroken 
Bobriety,  and  to  the  fact  that  food  and  drink  are  measured  out 
for  them  to  satisfy  their  needs,  and  no  more.^ 

S  6.  While  in  all  else  they  act  only  at  the  bidding  of  the 
manners,  two  things  are  left  to  their  own  initiative,  namely, 
succour  and  charity.  They  are  free  to  help  any  deserving 
cases  and  to  give  food  to  the  starving,  but  they  are  not  allowed 
to  share  anything  with  one  another  except  by  the  permission  of 
their  superintendents.  Just  in  the  exercise  of  anger,  they 
keep  a  check  upon  all  passion  ;  they  are  champions  of  trust- 
worthiness (n-('(rr€wf)  and  promoters  of  peace.  A  word  of  theirs 
ie  stronger  than  an  oath ;  they  shun  swearing,  which  they 
consider  worse  than  perjury,  since,  they  argue,  what  needs  a 
IHvine  oath  to  accredit  it  is  condenmed  already  (^^t;  kotc- 
yt>wrOiu.),9  They  also  take  exceptional  pains  to  select  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  (to.  rutv  naXatiav  tn/vTa.yfi.aTa)  what 
Is  good  for  soul  and  body,  which  leads  them  to  discover 
medicinal  roots  and  stones  which  have  the  property  of  curing 
ailments  (cf.  HRE  iv.  757). 

I  7.  If  any  one  is  eager  to  join  their  sect,  he  Is  not  admitted 
at  once.  He  is  given  a  spud,  a  girdle  [omitting,  with  Porphyry, 
TO  wpovipTifievoi^,  and  a  white  robe,  and  ordered  to  practise 
their  mode  of  lite  for  a  whole  year,  remaining  still  an  outsider. 

1  Posribly  this  was  an  anticipation  of  the  Gnostic  repugnance 
to  money  as  jmrt  and  parcel  of  the  evil  material  principla 

2  In  spite  of  liousset,  this  aversion  to  oil  is  most  naturally 
taken  as  an  ascetic  trait,  rather  than  as  a  note  of  the  Essenes' 
antipathy  to  the  Jewish  priesthood  or  to  an  oU-sacrament. 

3  Cf.  Lk  6» ;  ^t.  the  Pharisaic  Pirqe  Aboth  v,  16. 

*  The  phrase  (wnrtp  ijcrT«votn-cc)  does  not  mean  sun-worship 
(see  on  this,  E.  A.  Abbott.  Notes  on  NT  Criticiiin,  1907,  pp. 
188-192) ;  at  most  it  is  invocatio,  not  adoratio. 

5  Cf.  SRE  iii.  489b.  e  cf.  Lk  10*2. 

7  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  these  meals  were  sacramental  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  or  equivalent  to  the  ffuo-iai,  which 
the  Essenes  regarded  aa  superior  to  the  temple-sacriflces. 

B  Jerome  (adv.  Jomn.  if.  14)  misquotes  Joeephus,  as  if  he 
dedared  that  the  Essenes  abstained  from  flesh  and  wine. 
JoMphus  merely  says  they  at«  and  drank  in  moderation;  his 
point  is  that  their  glory  lay  in  their  temperance,  not  in  total 
ahfitinence. 

»  Like  some  of  the  Pharisees,  they  enjoyed  exemption  from 
the  oath  of  loyalty,  as  a  special  mark  of  Herod's  favour  (Awt. 

XT.  X.  4X 


After  thus  giving  proof  of  his  continence,  he  gets  closer  to 
their  way  of  living,  and  shares  their  baths  of  purification, i 
though  still  excluded  from  their  common  fellowship.  This 
evidence  of  endurance  3  is  followed  by  a  furtlier  period  of  pro- 
l>ation,  lasting  two  years,  aft(.'r  which,  if  be  seems  worthy,  he 
is  enrolled  in  their  band.  But,  )>eforo  touching  their  common 
food,  he  takes  fearful  oaths:  first  of  all  to  T>e  pious  to  the 
Deity  ;  then  to  practise  justice  towards  men  ;  never  to  injure 
any  one  either  of  his  own  accord  or  under  compulsion  ;  always 
to  hate  the  wicked  and  to  side  with  the  Just ;  at  :U1  times  to 
show  fidelity  to  all  men,  and  particularly  to  those  in  authority, 
since  no  one  acquires  power  apart  from  God ;  never,  if  be  is  In 
power  himself,  to  vaunt  his  authority  or  to  outshine  his  sub- 
ordinates in  dress  or  finery ;  always  to  love  the  truth  and 
denounce  liars  ;  to  keep  his  hands  clean  from  theft  and  his  soul 
from  unhallowed  gain  ;  never  to  keep  any  secret  from  his 
fellow-members  or  to  betray  any  of  their  secrets  to  ot^r 
people — no,  not  even  under  threats  of  death.  He  swears,  more- 
over, to  communicate  their  principles  precisely  as  he  himself 
has  received  them,  to  abstain  from  bri^'andoge,  and  to  preserve 
with  like  care  the  sacred  books  of  the  society  and  the  names  of 
the  angels.  Such  are  the  oaths  by  which  they  make  sur«  of 
their  adherents. 

§  8.  They  expel  any  members  found  guilty  of  heinous  stns, 
and  the  expelled  person  often  perishes  miserably  ;  for  by  the 
bond  of  his  oaths  and  habits  be  is  prevented  from  receiving 
food  at  the  bands  of  other  people,  so  that,  reduced  to  eating 
herbs,  he  languishes  under  starvation  and  perishes.  Hence, 
out  of  compassion,  they  take  many  a  man  back  when  he  ia 
at  his  last  gasp,  considering  that  he  has  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  his  sins  by  being  thus  brought  to  the  verge  of 
death. 

§  9.  They  are  extremely  strict  and  just  in  the  matter  of 
inflicting  penalties ;  no  sentence  is  passed  by  a  court  numbering 
less  than  a  hundred  ;  but  such  a  decision  is  irrevocable.  Next 
to  God  the  name  of  their  legislator  is  highly  reverenced,  and 
the  punishment  for  any  blasphemy  of  him  ia  death.  They  obey 
their  elders  (roit  1rp«(^^uTe'pols)  and  a  majority  of  their  society 
[reading,  with  Destmon,  Koif<^  tor  koAw]  ;  thus,  when  ten  are  in 
session,  no  one  would  speak  if  the  other  nine  objected.  They 
eschew  spitting  3  in  front  of  them  or  on  the  right  side,  and 
avoid  work  on  the  seventh  day  more  strictly  than  any  other 
Jews.  Not  only  do  they  prepare  their  food  on  the  previous 
day,  to  avoid  lighting  fires  on  the  seventh  day,  but  they  do  not 
even  venture  to  move  a  vessel  or  to  evacuate.  On  other  days  4 
they  dig  holes  a  footdee^  with  the  spud — a  sort  of  spade  given 
to  all  who  enter  the  society, — cover  themselves  with  a  cloak, 
to  avoid  offending  the  rays  of  God,  and  ease  themselves  into 
the  hole,  after  which  they  put  back  the  earth  they  had  dug  out. 
Even  for  this  they  choose  out-of-the-way  sjwts  ;  and  although 
the  voiding  of  excrements  is  a  natural  process,  they  make  a 
practice  of  washing  afterwards,  as  if  it  defiled  them. 

$  10.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  the 
length  of  their  service,  and  the  juniors  are  so  infenor  to  the 
seniors  that,  should  the  latter  be  touched  by  the  former,  they 
wash  themselves  as  it  they  had  been  sullied  by  contact  with  a 
foreigner.^  They  are  long-lived,  many  of  them  reaching  the 
age  of  a  hundred— thanks,  I  suppose,  to  their  sim^e  diet  and 
regular  habits ;  but  they  despise  the  ills  of  lite.  Their  spirit 
enables  them  to  rise  superior  to  pain  ;  and  death,  encountered 
wth  glory,  is  preferred  to  length  of  days  {aBavcuria^  atktivova). 
The  Roman  war*i  showed  what  great  souls  they  all  had;  for, 
though  racked  and  twisted,  burnt  and  mutilated,  and  subjected 
to  every  instrument  of  torture,  to  make  them  blaspheme  their 
legislator  or  eat  forbidden  food,  they  stoutly  refused  to  do 
either ;  not  for  a  moment  would  they  cringe  to  their  tormentors 
or  shed  a  tear,  but,  smiling  through  their  anguish,  they  scorn- 
fully laughed  at  the  torturers  and  dbeerfully  gave  up  their  souls, 
to  receive  them  once  again. 

6  11,  For  it  is  tlieir  firm  opinion  that,  while  the  body  is 
corruptible,  and  it^  substance  transient,  the  soul  is  permanent 
and  immortal ;  that  the  soul  comes  from  the  thinnest  air  by  a 
sort  of  natural  spell  to  be  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  within  the 
body ;  and  that,  on  being  released  from  the  fetters  of  the  flesh,^ 
it  joyfully  soars  away  into  freedom  from  the  long  bondage 
(fLOjcpac  fiovAeias).    They  believe,  like  the  sons  of  the  Greeks, 

>  That  is,  from  the  defilement  of  sin,  more  searching  (xo^a- 
ptartoMv)  than  the  cold  baths  of  §  5.  Cf.  Bousset,  HauptprobUme 
der  Gliosis,  Gottingen,  1907,  p.  283. 

2Cf.  EREM  228  f. 

»  'Every  hidden  thing'  in  Ec  121*  was  interpreted  by  R. 
Samuel  (3rd  cent.  A.D.)  as  referring  to  a  man  mntting  in  the 
presence  of  his  neighbour  so  as  to  disgust  him  (l/agig.  5a). 

4Cf.  Conybeare's  ed,  of  the  de  Vita  Contemplatioa,  Oxford, 
1895,  p.  198  f. 

6  This  is  one  of  the  practices  whicJi  suggest  the  influence  of 
the  Indian  caste-system.  *So  an  Indian  Itrahiuan  is  polluted 
by  the  touch  and  even  the  sight  of  a  low-caste  native'  (F.  O. 
Conybeare,  HDB  i.  769). 

6  In  this  some  Essenes,  like  John  (BJ  n.  xx.  4),  took  an  active 
part,  although  their  peaceful  principles  forl>ade  warfare.  For 
an  analogous  instance  of  patriotism  overbearing  such  principles, 
Hottzmann(A>w/cs(.  ThenlngU,  Freiburg,  1S06-97,  i.  100)  quotes 
the  action  of  the  Mennonitea  and  some  Quakers  in  the  American 
War. 

7  For  the  conception  of  immortality  apart  from  the  resurrec* 
tion  of  the  body  in  Hellenistic  Judaism,  see  Wis  31*  4810,  4  Mac 
98f-  etc.  Hippolytus  {Ucer.  ix.  22)  erroneously  attributes  to  the 
Essenes  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  body's  resurrection. 
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Clut  good  souls  dwell  beyond  the  Ocean,  in  a  land  unvexed  by 
rain  or  snow  or  oppressive  heat  (jcau/jmai),  but  refreshed  by  the 
irentle  breath  of  the  West  wind  blowing  steadily  from  the 
Ocean ;  to  bad  souls  they  allot  a  gloomy,  stormy  den,  full  of 
punishments  unending.  The  Greeks,  in  my  judgment,  hold 
the  same  view,  when  they  assign  the  Isles  of  the  Blest'  to  their 
braves,  whom  they  call  heroes  and  demi-gods,  and  consign  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  to  the  abode  of  the  impious  in  Hades,  where 
people  like  Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  Ixion,  and  Tityus  are  being 
punished,  according  to  their  mythology  ;  the  idea  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  souls  are  etemal,2  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
people  may  be  dissuaded  from  vice  and  prompted  to  virtue. 
For  the  good  are  supposed  to  behave  better  if  they  can  hope  for 
reward  even  after  death,  while  the  impulses  of  the  vicious  are 
checked    by  the  dread  anticipation  of   suffering  everlasting 

Sunishment  after  their  decease,  even  if  they  escape  notice  in 
le  present  life.  Such  is  the  Essenes'  theology  of  the  soul,  and 
it  exercises  an  irresistible  fascination  over  those  who  have  once 
tasted  their  philosophy  (toi?  an-of  vevtra^efotT  Trji  <ro^iaf  nvTuv^ 
of  life. 

(  12.  Some  of  them  also  undertake  to  predict  the  future,  by 
perusing  sacred  books,  by  performing  various  acts  of  purification 
(ayfctaif),  and  by  digesting  prophetic  oracles.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
are  their  forecasts  wrong  (of.  EKE  iv.  806f.).» 

i  la  There  is  also  another  order  of  Essenes,  who  share  the 
life,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  others,  but  take  a  different 
view  of  marriage.  They  argue  that  cehbates  excise  the  main 
function  of  life,*  which  is  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  that,  if 
everybody  declined  to  marry,  the  race  would  soon  cease  to  exist 
[reading,  with  Destinon,  fuXXetv  for  ^oAAoi'].  They  take  wives  ; 
only,  they  put  them  on  probation  6  for  three  years,  and  marry 
them  when,  by  menstruating  three  times,  they  have  attested 
their  power  to  conceive.  These  Essenes  have  no  intercourse 
with  their  wives  during  pregnancy,  showing  that  they  marry 
lor  the  sake  of  offspring  and  not  tor  pleasure.  In  the  bath  the 
women  wear  gowns,  and  the  men  drawers.  Such  are  the 
customs  of  this  order.' 

In  Ant.  xvill.  i.  5  also  Josephus  gives  a  brief 
outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Essenes,  which  has 
only  three  distinctive  items  :  (1)  the  remark  that, 
in  sending  their  ivad-Ziiw.Ta  to  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, they  do  not  ofler  the  usual  sacrifices,  since, 
in  their  opinion,  they  have  superior  lustrations 
{SuKpopirriri.  ayvelun),  and  that  this  refusal  e-xcludes 
them  from  the  common  court  (toC  koivou  renefla^uiTos) 
of  the  Temple,  as  ceremonially  defiled  persons  ;• 
(2)  the  description  of  their  relieving  officers  as 
'good  priests';'  and  (3)  the  comparison  of  them 
to  'the  Dacie  who  are  called  Polistae'  {Xlo\l<rrat, 
cf.  Strabo,  vii.  33). 

(6)  The  Christian  references  are  all  later,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  of  little  independent  value. 
Epiphanius  {Hwr.  xix.  1-2,  xx.  3,  xxx.  3,  etc.), 
who  appears  to  name  them  '  Ossenes,'  describes 
what  he  calls  a  surviving  remnant  of  them  in  the 
Sampsxans,  or  sun-worshippers,  a  sect  among  the 
infusoria  of  Eastern  Christianity,  who  occupied 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  honoured  the  book 
of  Elke.sai.  Hippolytus  preserves  one  or  two  more 
credible  items  of  information  {Hcer.  ix.  14-23), 
particularly  the  fact  (which  is,  on  other  grounds, 
probable)  that  some  Rssenes  identified  themselves 
with  the  active  methods  of  the  Zealots  and  the 
Sicarii.  But  both  Hippolytus  and  Porphyry  (de 
Ahstin.  iv.  11-13)  go  back,  in  the  mam,  to  the 
former  account  of  Josephus. 

(c)  A  solitary  notice  occurs  in  Latin  literature, 
which  is  interesting  rather  than  important.  Pliny 
(HN  V.  17),  after  describing  the  Dead  Sea,  con- 
tinues : 

'On  the  West  side  the  Essenes  avoid  the  baleful  shoreline. 
They  are  a  race  by  themselves,  more  remarkable  than  any  other 
in  th«  wide  world ;  they  have  no  women,  they  abjure  sexual 


1  Cf.  ERE  ii.  606  f. 

•The  pre-eiistence  of  souls  is  taught  in  Wis  81W-,  Slav.  En. 
23-"-  etc. ;  but  cf.  F.  C.  Porter  in  AJTK  xii.  63-116. 

*  Josephus  himself  records  several  cases  ;  e.g.  Simon's  Joseph- 
like  interpretation  of  the  dream  of  Archelaus  (BJ  ii.  vii.  3), 
MenaJiem's  prediction  to  Herod  {Ant.  xv.  x.  6),  and  the  forecast 
of  Judas  (see  next  col.). 

*  The  school  of  Shammai  quoted  Is  4S1«  to  prove  that  '  the 
world  was  created  only  that  men  might  be  fruitful  and  multiply ' 
{Uapg.  2»). 

»  Experimental  cohabitation  (cf.  ERE  lii.  32,  815«X 

*  At  an  earlier  period  (cf.  BJ  i.  iii.  6)  the  regulation  was  not 
quite  so  strict. 

'  When  a  comma  is  put  after  iyatovt,  however,  the  following 
i«(>«i5  Tt  may  refer  to  the  function  of  preparing  their  meals 
(tU  woi-i)iriv  airov  rt  cat  ^pta/iarwi')— another  reminiscence  of 
the  caste-system. 


love,  they  have  no  money,  and  they  live  among  palm.trees. 
Still  their  membership  {turba  cotivenarum)  Is  steadily  recruited 
from  the  large  number  of  people  who  resort  to  their  mode  of 
existence  because  they  are  wearied  of  life's  struggle  with  the 
waves  of  adversity.  In  this  way  the  race  has  lasted  (strange  to 
say)  for  thousands  of  a^es,  though  no  one  is  born  within  it ;  so 
fruitful  fortheni  is  the  dissatisfaction  with  \\!e(vittE  panite-ntia)^ 
which  others  feel.  Below  them  lay  the  town  of  Engedi,  once 
second  only  to  Jerusalem  in  fertility  and  palm-groves,  now 
simply  a  second  sepulchre.  Then  comes  the  rock-fort  of 
Masada,  which  also  is  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.' 

2.  Characteristics. — The  above  sources,  upon 
the  whole,  confirm  and  supplement  one  another. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  discredit 
one  or  both  of  the  Philonie  passages  (e.ff.  by  Ausfeld, 
Ohle,  and  Hilgenfeld),  but  their  authenticity  may 
be  considered  to  be  established  (of.  Treplin's  special 
essay  in  SK,  1900,  pp.  28-91,  and  the  argument  of 
Plooij,  in  Tfi^ol.  Studien,  1905,  p.  205f.).=  When 
De  Quincey  first  read  the  nan-ative  of  Josephus,  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair  and  denounced  the  tale  as 
'  a  lie,  a  fraudulent  lie,  a  malicious  lie '  ( Works,  vi. 
275).  Others  before  him  and  after  him,  with  better 
reason,  have  suspected  the  Essenic  paragraphs  of 
the  Jewish  historian  (notably  Ohle,  in  JPTh,  1888, 
pp.  221  f.,  336  f.);  but  their  suspicions  have  failed 
to  make  any  serious  impression.  The  sources  may 
be  acceptea  as  coming  from  Philo  and  Josephus. 
Tt  is  another  question,  however,  whether  they  are 
trustworthy  in  every  detail.  Eusebius  may  colour 
his  quotation  from  Philo,  but  Philo's  predilections 
probably  have  led  him  to  arrange  the  figure  of  the 
E.ssenes  for  his  picture  in  the  Quod  omnis probus 
liber,  just  as  Josephus  is  likely  to  have  read  into 
the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  order  slightly  more 
than  was  actually  present.  Thus  it  is  noticeable 
that  Philo,  for  example,  omits  any  reference  to  the 
presence  of  Essenes  in  the  cities  of  Palestine  j  his 
aim  is  to  bring  out  their  semi-monastic  existence. 
The  ordinary  impression  of  the  Essenes  is,  indeed, 
that  they  were  a  community  of  celibate  recluses  ; 
Newman's  lines, 

*  Now  truant  in  untimely  rest. 
The  mood  of  an  Essene  *  {Lyra  Apostotica,  clxix.), 
indicate  the  popular  estimate  of  these  Jewish  monks. 
But,  while  the  sources  corroborate  this  general 
verdict,  they  also  attest,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  existence  and  activity  of  certain  Essenes  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  strict  settlements.  Josephus, 
who  assigns  their  rise  to  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  (Ant. 
Xin.  v.  8-9),'  tells  an  anecdote  which  proves 
incidentally  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
centuiy  there  were  Essenes  who  did  not  eschew 
city-life  and  did  not  reside  permanently  in  retired, 
monastic  communities.  It  is  a  twice-told  tale  (BJ 
I.  iii.  5=Ant.  XIII.  xi.  2)  of  how  the  murder  of 
Antigonus  was  foretold  by  Judas  the  Essene, 
'  who  had  never  made  a  mistake  or  been  deceived  hitherto  in 
his  predictions.  He  saw  Antigonus  passing  through  the  temple 
(fita  ToO  iepov)  and  called  out  to  his  friends,  a  number  of  whom 
were  sitting  beside  him  to  receive  instruction  (iMu'eayoi^uv) : 
"Ah  I  I  had  better  die  now,  since  truth  has  died  before  me  and 
a  prediction  of  mine  has  proved  false.  Here  is  Antigonus  4live 
when  he  should  have  been  dead  to-day  ;  he  was  fated  to  bo 
killed  at  Straton's  tower,  six  hundred  furlongs  from  this.  It  is 
now  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day,  so  the  time  has  played  havoc 
with  my  prophecy."  These  were  the  words  of  the  old  man  •  his 
spirit*  were  downcast  and  remained  so.  Shortly  afterwards 
however,  word  came  that  Antigonus  had  perished  in  a  sub- 
terranean place,  which,  like  Cassarea  on  the  coast,  was  called 
Straton's  tower.  It  was  this  identity  of  names  which  discon- 
certed the  seer.' 

In  Jerusalem,*  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
townships  of  I'alestine,  Essenes  were  to  be  found, 
no  doubt  preserving  their  close  brotherhood,  but 
still  not  wholly  detached  from  the  interests  of  the 
larger  world.  Another  Essene,  calle<l  Menahem, 
exercised  his  prophetic  gifts  in  a  more  auspicious 
fashion,  by  saluting  a  schoolboy  as  kinir  of  the 

1  Of.  EllE  iii.  778». 

»  With  Wendland's  special  essay  on  the  authenticity  of  the 

Quodomml probua hber,  in  AGPh  i.  [1888]  609f.,ii.  (1892J  22fif 

3  phny's  'per  millia  saeculorum'  is,  of  course,  an  exaggera- 

«  There  was  a  Gate  of  the  Essenes  (BJ  y.  iv.  2). 
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Jews,  and  predicting  his  royal  career.  When  the 
schoolboy  sncceedea  to  the  throne  as  Herod  the 
Great,  he  remembered  Monahem,  and  for  his  sake 
hononred  tlie  order  of  the  Essenes  {Ant.  XV.  x.  5). 
Later  on,  some  Essenes  helped  to  make  history  as 
well  as  to  foretell  its  course.  The  Jewish  war  saw 
at  least  one  Essene  heading  the  rebels,  and  others 
in  the  ardent  ranks  of  the  Sicarii  and  the  Zealots. 
Still,  the  independent  action  of  individuals  must 
have  been  restrained  bj  the  disciplhux  arcani  and 
the  close  socialistic  union  which  bound  an  Essene 
for  life  to  his  fellows.  Banus,  the  anchorite  with 
whom  Josephus  spent  three  years,  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Essenes,  but  the  Essenes  were  not 
lonely  anchorites.  Even  in  the  cities  they  hung 
together.  A  closely  knit  system  of  mutual  sup- 
port prevented  them  from  becoming  exposed  to  the 
temptations  of  trade,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a 
solitary  recluse  existence,  on  the  other. 

The  probability  is,  tlierefore,  that  the  Essenes 
were  a  set  of  small,  communistic,  religious  groups 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  While  their  nucleus 
was  decidedly  monastic  in  character,  both  beyond 
and  even  within  their  membership  there  were 
grades — not  simply  novices  and  initiates,  priests 
and  lay  brothers,  but  even  some  who  practised 
marriage  in  a  fashion,  and  others  who  dwelt 
abroad,  in  cities  where  the  agricultural  life  was 
impossible.  It  is  evident  that  some  Essenes  were 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  within  certain  limits,  and 
we  can  only  conjecture  the  object  of  their  journeys ; 
as  it  could  hardly  be  trade,  it  probably  was  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  order — possibly 
with  the  promulgation  of  their  tenets  and  propa- 
ganda in  a  mild  way,  in  order  to  recruit  their  ranks. 
It  is  chronologically  impossible  and  psychologically 
unneces.sary  to  assume  that  Essenism  passed  from 
a  looser  to  a  closer  bond,  or  vice  versa.  Both 
phases  existed  simultaneously,  and  their  relative 
importance  depended  upon  the  special  conditions 
of  the  age.  We  cannot  speak  either  of  a  gradual 
withdrawal  from  society  or  of  a  gradual  expansion 
of  interest,  on  the  part  of  some  Essenes,  in  the 
world  beyond  their  farms  and  settlements. 

A  perusal  of  the  sources  will  give  a  more  vivid 
idea  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Essenes 
than  any  summary.  Tlirough  the  windows  of 
Philo  and  Josephus  and  Pliny — for  they  are  not 
too  much  coloured  to  be  fairly  transparent — we  can 
look  down  upon  this  little  Jewisli  order  of  over 
4000  souls,  a  league  of  virtue,  with  their  agricul- 
tural settlements,  their  quaint,  semi-ascetic  prac- 
tices, their  strict  novitiate,  their  silent  meals,  their 
white  robes,  their  baths,  their  prayers,  their  simple 
but  stringent  socialism,  their  sacerdotal  puritanism, 
their  soothsaying,  their  passion  for  the  mystical 
world  of  angels,  their  indifference  to  Messianic  and 
nationalistic  hopes,  their  esoteric  beliefs,  and  their 
approximation  to  sacramental  religion.  If  the 
modem  student  only  knew  their  genesis  and  exodus 
as  well  as  he  does  their  numbers,  he  would  be 
satisfied  ;  but  they  appear  and  disappear  in  a  mist, 
leaving  barely  a  clue  to  their  existence.  None  of 
their  sacred  books  has  survived ' — that  is,  if  these 
included,  as  they  probably  did,  more  than  the 
boolcs  of  Moses.  We  do  not  even  know  whether 
they  were  written  in  Greek  or  Aramaic.  By  the 
time  that  the  Rabbinic  and  the  Christian  literature 
arose,  the  literature,  and  almost  the  very  name,^  of 
the  Essenes  had  vanislied  from  the  Eastern  world. 
It  is  thus  im[xissible  to  approach  them  with  any 
clearness  through    the    Cliristian    tradition.     De 

1  UnleM  upocalyptic  collectioiu  like  Enoch  and  the  Sibylline 
OndM  oonUin  fragments  of  them. 

*HegMlppiis  mentioned  them  (Kiis.  HE  Iv.  22.  71  along  with 
QftlUnMis,  HenierobaptiaU,  etc.,  among  the  pre-Chrmtian  yyvifia^ 
M^ofm.  01  Judaism.  The  Bocallcd  'Bssenic'  traits  in  his 
OMcrlptton  o(  Junes,  the  liord's  brother,  are  not  speoifioally 


Quincey,  indeed,  once  wrote  an  essay  to  prove 
that  the  Essenes  were  Christians  organized  in  a 
secret  society  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation  ; 
but  his  essay  belongs  to  English  literature,  not 
to  historical  criticism.  At  one  time  ingenious 
attempts  were  made  to  trace  the  affinities  of  tlie 
Essenes  witli  the  early  Christians,  and  to  discover 
the  intlueure  of  the  former  in  the  ascetic  tendencies, 
the  incipient  communism,  the  eschewing  of  oaths, 
and  tlie  common  meals  of  the  primitive  Churches. 
Bat  the  day  for  such  labours  of  criticism  is  over  ; 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
not  an  Essene,  and  that  early  Christianity  was  not 
Essenic.  Even  in  the  errors  combated  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  it  is  hardly  possible  (cf. 
Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity,  1894,  p.  128)  to 
detect  any  specifically  Essenic  features.  It  is  only 
through  later  and  inferior  traditions  that  we  can 
surmise  the  existence  of  Essenic  survivors  among 
the  medley  of  the  sects  who  swarmed  within  the 
pale  of  Eastern  Christianity  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem.' They  become  less  obscure  as  they  are  ap- 
proached not  from  the  Rabbinical  literature  so  much 
as  from  their  sources  in  contemporary  Judaism. 

The  Essenes  have  been  called  '  the  great  enigma 
of  Hebrew  history,'  and  the  enigma  begins  with 
their  very  name.  It  is  not  derived  from  the 
founder,  or  from  the  locality,  of  the  order.  The 
choice  lies  open  between  'the  holy  ones'  (6<xun  [so 
Philo  fancifully]),  'the  silent  ones'  (d'hm),  'the 
pious  ones'  (Syr.  hasya),  and  '  the  healers'  (»t'DK  = 
'physician').  The  second,  advocated  by  Light- 
foot,  C.  Taylor  {Sayings  of  the  Jeurish  Fathers'*, 
1897,  p.  79),  and  E.  Mittwoch  (in  ZA  xvii.  [1903] 
75  f.),  is  more  probable  than  the  first,  just  as  the 
third  (favoured,  e.g.,  by  Lucius,  Ermoni,  and 
Schiirer)  is  more  likely  than  the  fourth  (Baur, 
Derenbourg,  Keira,  etc.),  which  would  single  out 
an  isolated  trait  as  distinctive  of  the  order.  In  anj 
case  they  were  a  xdv/m  of  Judaism.  Even  their 
loose  relation  to  the  Temple-cultus  does  not  in- 
validate this  primary  fact.  But,  if  they  are  an 
enigma  of  Hebrew  history,  they  are  an  insoluble 
enigma,  unless  we  look  beyond  the  confines  of 
Judaism.  The  Jewish  traits  of  the  Essenes,  espe- 
cially their  rigorous  care  for  purity,  their  reverence 
for  tlie  Mosaic  law,  and  their  strict  Sabbatarianism, 
certainly  ally  them  with  the  Pharisees  rather  than 
with  the  Sadducees.  Their  passion  for  an  ascetic, 
simple  life,  in  contrast  to  the  dangerous  comforts 
of  Greek  civilization  in  the  cities,  might  seem  to 
stamp  them  as  descendants  or  revivers  of  a  move- 
ment like  that  of  the  Rechabites  (cf.  ERE  ii.  63^ 
66') ;  but  against  this  we  must  set  their  avoidance 
of  marriage,  their  tolerance  of  wine  and  agriculture, 
and  their  unnomadic  attitude  to  fixed  dwellings. 
E.ssenism  was  not  hereditary.  It  was  a  yivm,  in 
the  sense  of  a  gild  or  corporation,  not  in  the  sense 
of  the  older  Rechabite  clan.  Its  ranks  were  re- 
cruited from  without,  like  a  monastic  brotherhood, 
and  its  ascetic  practices  were  different  from  those 
of  the  Rechabites.  Although  parallels  with  many 
separate  details  of  Essenic  belief  and  praxis  can  be 
found  in  Rabbinic  literature,'  the  synthesis  of 
these  on  Jewish  soil  is  a  phenomenon  by  itself, 
and — in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  Jewish  and 
Christian  (e.g.  Ritschl  and  Lucius)  scholars— it 
contains  elements  which  point  to  a  Palestinian 
syncretism  enriched  from  some  foreign  and  possibly 
Oriental  sources. 

The  Essenes,  as  Josephus  admits,  were  irepido^oi 
within  Judaism ;  they  took  their  own  way  of  life 
and  worship.     They  were  more  than  ultra-Phari- 

1  Cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Kftzerffesch.  dfS  l/rchristenthuins,  Leipzig; 
1884,  p.  871. ;  and  Lighttoot,  Galatiaiufi,  18X0,  p.  322 1. 

2  C(.  Lehmann,  *  Les  Sectes  juives  mentionn6es  dans  la 
Mischna '  (REJ,  1896,  pp.  187-20S),  and  M.  Simon  in  Jewith  Bev.^ 
1912,  p.  627  f. 
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saic,  or  Hasidsean  (Kohler,  Weinstein,  etc.).  for  the 
latter  were  not  organized  in  separate  communities 
(ERE  ii.  98").  Their  election  of  their  own  priests, 
their  avoidance  of  marriage,  their  turning  to  the 
sun,  their  practice  of  adopting  children,  and  the 
distrust  of  matter  which  appears  in  their  dualistic 
anthropology  ('  To  be  set  tree  from  matter  was  the 
grand  problem  of  Essenism'  [Keim]),  are  among 
the  plainest  indications  that  we  have  to  do  with 
influences  which  were  originally  non-Jewish.  It 
was  only  natural  that  the  remark  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  XV.  X.  4)  about  the  Essenes  practising  the 
same  customs  of  life  as  the  Pythagoreans  should 
be  developed  by  those  who,  like  Zeller  especially 
(cf.  ZWT,  1899,  p.  195  f.,  'Zur  Vorgeschichte  des 
Christenthums  :  Essener  und  Orphiker'),  fix  atten- 
tion upon  their  invocation  of  the  sun,  their  prohi- 
bition of  oaths,  their  doctrine  of  the  soul,  their 
communism,  their  aversion  to  animal  sacrifices, 
and  similar  features,  which  recall  Pythagorean 
and  Orphic  traits.  But  some  of  these  were  not 
distinctively  Pythagorean,  and  the  Essenes  lacked 
other  features  (e.g.  vegetarianism,  and  a  belief  in 
the  journey  of  the  soul  after  death)  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Orphic  faith. 
The  origin  of  Essenism  cannot  be  wholly  derived 
from  the  infiltration  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Orphic 
spirit,  much  less  from  Zoroastrianism  (Lightioot, 
Chejme;  cf.  ERE  ii.  110  f.),  for  asceticism  at  any 
rate  does  not  belong  to  the  Vendiddd,  and  none 
of  the  alleged  parallels  is  particularly  striking 
by  itself  (cf.  Moulton,  in  HDB  iv.  992).  Hellen- 
istic influence  may  be  sought  in  other  directions 
(cf.  Herzfeld,  FriedlSnder,  Pfleiderer,  Hoennicke, 
Conybeare) ;  for,  although  Philo  and  Josephus 
presented  practical  and  speculative  Essenism  in 
semi-Hellenistic  colours,  they  were  probably  doing 
no  more  than  deepen  features  of  an  Egyptian 
Hellenism  which  was  already  present  in  the  order. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  weight  should  be  assigned  also  to  the  con- 
jecture (which  Hilgenfeld  eventually  abandoned, 
out  which  is  being  revived  at  the  present  day  in 
several  quarters)  that  Buddhistic  tendencies  helped 
to  shape  some  of  the  Essenic  characteristics  as  well 
as  some  of  those  in  2nd  cent.  Gnosticism.  The 
discussion  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  must  be 
reserved  for  art.  Therapeut^, 

LmaATURB.— In  addition  to  what  has  been  cited  already  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  the  following  may  he  noted  as  in- 
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Ui.  (Leipzig,  1888)  91 1.,  697  f.;  G.  H.  A.  v.  Ewald,  Uist.  of 
Itrael,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1878-86,  t.  370 f. ;  F.  C.  Baur,  Church 
But.  0/  the  First  Three  CerUuriei^,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1878-79, 
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Paris,  1867,  pp.  16811.,  460  f.  ;  R.  Tideman,  Het  EteenUme, 
Leyden,  1868;  A.  Hausrath,  Nevte8t.  Zeitgetch.',  Munich, 
1878-77,  1.  132fr.  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1878-80,1.  164  f.);  Lauer, 
Die  BMder  u.  ihre  Verhdltninse  zur  Synagoge  uiid  Kirche, 
Vienna,  1869;  C.  Clemens,  ZWT  lU.  [1869]  32811.  [on  sources), 
xiv.  (18711  418f. ;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Coloseianifi,  London,  1876, 
p.  847  ff.  :  P.  E.  Lucius,  Der  Ksaenimmu  in  seinem  Verhdltnigs 
aim  Judtnthum,  Strassburg,  1881 ;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Judenlhum 
und  Judenchrittenthum,  Leipzig,  1886,  p.  20 1.  ;  R.  Ausfeld, 
Enay  on  Quod  omnia  prolme  liber,  in  Dissert,  philos.,  Gottingcn, 
1887;  R.  Ohle,  in  JPTh  xiii.  [1887)  298t.,  376f.,  and  xiv. 
QB88)  221f.,  368f. ;  P.  Wendland,  JPTh  xiv.  lOOf. ;  N.  I. 
Weinstein.  Beitruge  zur  Geschichte  der  Essder,  Vienna,  1892  ; 
M.  FriedUnder,  Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  Christen- 
thumt,  Vienna,  1894,  p.  98  ff.  ;  A.  Rdville,  Jesus  de  Nazareth, 
Paris,  1887,  i.  135 1.  ;  J.  Wellhansen,  Isr.  u.  jiid.  GeschichW, 
Berlin,  1901,  p.  809  f. ;  E.  L.  SUnfer,  RThPh,  1902,  p.  385  f. ; 
P.  Cnapnis,  '  L'Influence  de  I'ess^nisme  sur  les  origines 
chritiennes,'  RTkPh,  1903,  pp.  193-228;  D.  Plooij,  '  De 
Essenen,'  in  Theol.  Studien,  1906,  pp.  206  f.,  313  t.,  and  1907,  p. 
If.;  M.  FriedUnder,  Die  relig.  Beweguiiffen  innerhalb  des 
Judenthuma  im  Zeitaller  Jeeu,  Berlin,  1905,  pp.  114-108 ; 
D.  W.  Bousset,  Rel.  des  Judentumi',  Berlin,  1906,  p.  624  f.  ; 
V.  Ermoni,  *L'^;8s6ni8me,'  Itemie  des  guestions  historigues, 
1906,  pp.  6-27  ;  E.  SchUrer,  GJV*  ii.  (1907)  651 ;  O.  Pfleiderer, 
Pr\mUic4  Chrittianiti/,  Eng.  tr.  190611.,  ToL  Ui.  pp.  1-22:  G. 
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Hoennicke,  Das  Judenchristentum,  Berlin,  1908,  pp.  40  f., 
78f.  The  chief  dictionary  articles  are  by  Dahne,  in  Ersch- 
Oruber's  Allgem.  Enzykl.  xxxviii.  [1843]  173  f.;  Ginsburg,  in 
DCB  ii.  [1880]  198  f.;  Westcott,  in  Smith's  DB  i.  996  f.; 
Lipsius,  in  Schenkel,  ii.  181-192 ;  Uhlhorn,  in  PRE^  v.  [1898] 
624  f. ;  Conybeare,  in  HDB  i.  [1898]  767  f.  ;  jaicher,  in  EBi  ii. 
(1901)  1396  f. ;  K.  Kohler,  in  JE  v.  224-232  ;  E.  P.  Graham, 
in  Cath.  Encycl.  v.  546-547  ;  and  P.  Fiebig,  in  Rel.  in  Gesch.  u. 
Gegenwart,il6iit.  JAMES  MOFFATT. 

ETERNITY. — i.  Meaning  of  the  conception. 
— There  are  three  main  senses  in  which  '  eternity ' 
may  be  understood  :  (1)  as  an  unending  extent  of 
time  ;  (2)  as  that  which  is  entirely  timeless  ;  (3)  as 
that  which  includes  time,  but  somehow  also  tran- 
scends it. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  popular  meaning  of  the 
term.  In  ordinary  discourse,  when  people  speak 
of  passing  from  time  to  eternity,  they  appear,  in 
general,  to  imply  nothing  more  than  the  transition 
from  a  state  in  which  special  objects  of  interest 
(such  as  human  personalities)  have  only  a  limited 
duration  to  a  state  in  which  they  may  be  supposed 
to  persist  for  ever.  This  sense  of  the  term  is  also 
to  be  found  sometimes  in  philosophical  writings. 
The  eternal  process,  for  instance,  which  Kant  con- 
ceives to'  be  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the 
moral  ideal  is  primarily  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
process  that  is  to  be  carried  on  without  end. 

It  is  generally  recognized  in  philosophy  that  such 
a  conception  has  no  positive  significance.  Kant, 
for  instance,  acknowledges  that  his  way  of  thinking 
of  the  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  contains  no 
real  solution  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  con- 
ception of  that  realization ;  and  he  accordingly 
supplements  it  by  the  idea  of  a  Divine  point  of 
view,  from  which  the  unending  process  appears  as 
a  timeless  attainment  of  the  end  to  which  it  points. 
But  he  does  not  show  how  this  idea  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  conception  of  an  endless  process. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  he  fairly  stated 
that  the  conception  of  eternity  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  history  of  philosophy  is  not  that  of 
an  unending  process,  but  that  of  a  state  of  exist- 
ence which  IS  completely  independent  of  temporal 
conditions.  Such  a  conception  is  that  to  which 
the  mind  is  most  naturally  driven  as  soon  as  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  idea  of  an  unending 
process  have  been  fully  brought  home  to  it ;  and 
it  is  a  conception  that  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
apparent  timelessness  of  those  '  laws '  and  other 
general  statements  with  which  science  and  philo- 
sophy are  largely  concerned.  The  fact  (or  apparent 
fact)  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  timeless  truth 
leads  very  naturally  to  the  view  that  there  may 
also  be  such  a  thing  as  timeless  existence.  It  soon 
appears,  however,  that  all  the  existences  known 
to  us  in  our  ordinary  experience  are  subject  to 
temporal  conditions ;  and  a  little  reflexion  is  enough 
to  convince  most  people  that  no  timeless  existence 
is  even  conceivable  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  our  conscious  experience.  Hence  the  conception 
of  timeless  existence  leads  inevitably  to  some  such 
di.stinction  as  that  of  Kant  between  phenomena 
and  noumena,  appearance  and  reality,  the  sensible 
and  the  intelligible  world,  or  however  else  the 
antithesis  may  De  expressed.  But  the  history  of 
philosophy  shows  quite  conclusively  that,  if  any 
such  antithesis  is  pressed,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
understand  any  connexion  between  the  two  modes 
of  being  that  are  thus  opposed  ;  so  that,  in  the  end, 
the  opposition  comes  to  be  one  not  simply  between 
the  intelligible  and  the  sensible,  but  between  the 
intelligible  and  the  unintelligible,  or  rather  be- 
tween two  terms  which  are  in  truth  both  alike 
unintelligible. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  such  a  result  as  this,  it  seems 
necessary  to  interpret  'eternity'  in  the  tliiid  of 
the  three  senses  to  which  we  have  referred,  i.e. 
to  regard  it  not  as  the  mere  negation  of  time  con- 
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ditions,  but  as  containing  tliose  conditions  within 
itself,  tliough  in  a  form  in  which  their  limitations 
are  transcended.  It  will  be  our  object  in  this 
article  to  indicate  briefly  how  such  a  conception 
of  eternity  is  possible.  But  we  must  first  give  a 
elance  at  some  of  tlie  chief  difficulties  that  have 
been  brought  out,  in  connexion  with  this  problem, 
in  the  course  of  tlie  development  of  philosophy. 

2.  Difficulties  connected  with  the  conception, 
and  attempts  to  solve  them. — Kant  is  undoubtedly 
the  writer  who  did  more  than  any  other  to  make 
the  difficulties  in  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  time 
and  eternity  prominent  and  clear  ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly to  his  views  that  we  intend  chiefly  to  refer. 
Hut  the  sicnificance  of  his  work  cannot  be  properly 
understood  without  reference  to  at  least  a  few  of 
his  precursors,  among  whom  Parmenides,  Plato, 
and  Spinoza  seem  specially  important  in  connexion 
with  this  particular  problem.  Valuable  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  subject  by  some  of  the 
recent  followers  of  Hegel,  among  whom  T.  H. 
Green,  F.  H.  Bradley,  Josiah  Eoyce,  and  J.  M.  E. 
McTaggart  are  perhaps  especially  deserving  of 
attention.  From  a  different  point  of  view,  the 
work  of  Henri  Bergson  contains  valuable  sugges- 
tions.   After  noticing  what  has  been  done  by  these 


writers,  it  will  be  possible  to  sum  up  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  discussion  of  the 
seems  to  point. 


Of  Parmenides  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much. 
He  is  important  only  as  showing  how  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problem  present  themselves  at  the 
beginnings  of  speculative  inquiry.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  still  the  possibility  of  considerable  dift'er- 
ence  of  view  with  regard  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
his  most  important  utterances ;  but  there  cannot 
be  much  disagreement  as  to  the  general  nature 
of  his  influence  on  the  development  of  philosophic 
thought.  It  seems  clear,  at  least,  that  he  affirmed 
the  eternal  and  unchangeable  reality  of  being,  as 
it  is  conceived  by  pure  thought  (or  reached  by  the 
'Way  of  Truth'),  as  against  the  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  appearance  of  that  which  is  the  sub- 
ject-matter of^  opinion.  Zeno  appears  to  have 
further  emphasized  this  aspect  of  the  teaching  of 
Parmenides,  by  urging  the  self-contradictions  into 
which  we  fall  when  we  try  to  think  definitely  of 
change  as  a  motion  from  point  to  point  in  space, 
taking  place  from  moment  to  moment  in  time. 
Melissus,  the  other  chief  follower  of  Parmenides, 
would  seem  to  have  brought  out  still  more  explicitly 
the  eternity  of  that  which  really  exists,  turning 
the  poetry  of  Parmenides  into  plain  prose,  but 
perhaps,  in  so  doing,  approaching  somewhat  more 
nearly  to  the  conception  of  eternity  as  an  endless 
duration,  rather  than  as  that  which  is  in  its  essence 
timeless.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  any 
of  these  members  of  the  Eleatic  school  made  any 
real  attempt  to  explain  the  apparent  changes  in 
the  world  of  our  ordinary  experience,  on  the  sup- 
position that  ultimate  reality  is  unalterable  and 
free  from  time  conditions.  Like  most  of  the  early 
Greek  thinkers,  they  were  content  to  set  the  real 
in  opposition  to  the  apparent,  the  object  of  clear 
thought  in  opposition  to  the  deceptiveness  of  the 
senses,  without  reflecting  that  even  what  only 
appears  to  us  must  have  some  kind  of  reality,  or 
at  least  without  adequately  recognizing  that  it 
was  any  j>art  of  their  problem  to  explain  the  pre- 
cise relation  between  the  absolutely  real  and  this 
specious  appearance. 

It  was  Plato,  as  we  believe,  who  first  definitely 
recognized  that  some  account  has  to  be  given  of 
appearance  as  well  as  of  the  ultimately  real.  His 
conception  of  the  ultimately  real,  like  that  of 
Parmenides  (by  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  very 
greatly  influenced),  is  the  conception  of  that  which 
exists  eternally.    More  definitely  than  in  the  case 


of  Parmenides,  this  conception  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  eternity  of  universal  truths,  such  as 
those  of  geometry  or  ethics.  But  what  is  specially 
noticeable  here  is  the  attempt  that  is  made  by 
Plato  to  give  a  place  in  his  system  to  tlie  changing 
as  well  as  the  eternal.  He  does  this  by  the  recog- 
nition of  a  certain  reality  in  becoming  as  well  as 
being — in  short,  by  the  recognition  of  the  relative 
truth  of  the  view  of  the  universe  set  forth  by 
Heraclitus,  as  well  as  that  set  forth  by  Parmenides. 
It  can  hardly  be  maintained,  however,  that  Plato 
is  really  successful  in  making  clear  the  relation 
between  these  two  sides  of  his  philosophy.  There 
is  too  much  force  in  the  complaint  of  Aristotle 
that  it  is  only  by  a  sort  of  poetic  metaphor — the 
metaphor  of  the  world-architect  and  his  imperfect 
material— that  Plato  is  able  to  give  any  kind  of 

flausibility  to  the  view  that  he  wishes  to  convey. 
t  would  seem  that  he  thought  that  the  world 
of  appearance  had  too  little  reality  to  be  really 
grasped  and  explained  by  thought.  '  Alles  VergSng- 
liche  ist  nur  em  Gleiclmis' ;  it  is,  after  all,  only 
a  shadow  of  the  eternal  reality  ;  and  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  conception  that  Plato  characterizes 
time  itself  as '  the  moving  image  of  eternity. '  Why 
there  should  be  such  an  image  at  all,  and  why  it 
sliould  move,  seems  in  the  end  to  be  quite  unex- 
plained. If,  in  accordance  with  the  magnificent 
imagery  of  Shelley, 
'  Lite,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Blains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity '  (Adoiutis,  stanza  52), 

it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  brightness  of  eternity 
should  submit  to  such  defilement. 

In  the  philosophy  that  followed  Plato,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  there  are  perhaps 
some  hints  of  a  possible  solution.  But  we  pass 
over  these,  as  being  hardly  sufficiently  definite  for 
our  present  purpose.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators 
anything  sufficiently  illuminating  on  this  subject 
to  deserve  special  attention.  Among  more  modem 
writers,  it  is  chiefly  with  Spinoza  that  the  concep- 
tion of  eternity  gains  once  more  a  jiosition  of  pre- 
eminent importance.  Spinoza's  point  of  view, 
indeed,  bears  a  very  obvious  resemblance  to  that 
of  Parmenides,  at  least  as  modified  by  Plato,  of 
whose  general  theory  of  knowledge  that  of  Spinoza 
is  a  fairly  direct  adaptation.  Nor  can  it  well  be 
maintained  that  Spinoza  is  much  more  successful 
than  Parmenides  and  Plato  in  escaping  from  the 
difficulties  that  are  involved  in  this  position.  He 
thinks  of  eternity  as  meaning  the  essential  and 
permanent  nature  of  reality,  as  distinguished  from 
its  varying  modes.  All  real  existences,  to  be  truly 
known,  must  be  viewed  sub  specie  quadam  celemt- 
tatis.  It  is  the  deceptiveness  of  the  imagination, 
as  contrasted  with  the  clear  light  of  thought,  that 
tends  to  separate  off  the  special  modes  from  their 
intrinsic  place  within  the  infinite  whole.  But  it 
is  in  this  apparent  separation  that  the  chief  diffi- 
culty in  Spinoza's  system  lies.  The  deceptiveness 
of  imagination  in  the  theory  of  Spinoza  seems  to 
require  explanation  quite  as  much  as  the  vagaries 
of  opinion  in  that  of  Parmenides.  We  may,  no 
doubt,  find  hints  in  Spinoza's  writings  of  some 
possible  explanation  of  this— some  suggestion  of 
the  view  that  the  eternal  reality  has  to  express 
its  completeness  through  changing  modes;  and 
that  a  certain  deceptiveness  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  appear  in  these  changing  modes.  But 
there  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  hint  of  this ; 
and  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  development  of  any 
such  suggestion  would  transform  the  whole  nature 
of  the  Spmozistic  system. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  may  be  said  that  Kant 
is  to  Spinoza  what  Zeno  was  to  Parmenides.  The 
positive  idea  of  eternal  reality  underlying  the 
system  of  Kant — so  far  as  it  can  be  held  that  there 
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is  any  such  positive  idea  at  all — is  in  its  essence 
Spinozistic.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  reality  undeter- 
mined hy  any  of  the  limitations  of  our  ordinary 
experience,  and  hence,  in  particular,  undetermined 
by  any  conditions  of  time.  But  the  strength  of 
Kant,  like  that  of  Zeno,  lies  not  in  the  unfolding 
of  any  positive  conception  of  such  reality, — which, 
indeed,  he  believes  to  be  quite  impossible, — but  in 
the  thoroughness  with  which  he  brings  out  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  thought  of  any  kind  of 
reality  that  is  subject  to  change  in  time.  In  order 
to  realize  the  significance  of  his  work,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  exactly  the  essential  points  in  his 
contention,  though  they  must  be  stated  here  with 
the  utmost  possible  brevity.  In  stating  these 
jH)int8,  the  present  writer  will  express  them  in  his 
own  language,  though  endeavouring  to  include 
nothing  that  is  not  really  contain^  in  Kant's 
argjiment. 

The  first  point  that  seems  essential  in  Kant's 
argument  is  tlie  contention  that  Time  is  simply  the 
form  of  change,  not  anything  that  can  be  regarded 
as  in  itself  substantial.  Kant  has  a  somewhat 
peculiar  way  of  expressing  this,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  here.  He  calls  Time 
the  form  of  the  inner  sense,  and  urges  that  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  perception  rather  than  of  conception. 
All  this  is  extremely  questionable,  and  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  central  part  of  his  argument. 
The  essential  thing  is  that  Time  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  certain  order — an  order  which  may  be  most 
simply  characterized  as  being  of  such  a  kind  that 
its  antecedent  parts  pass  out  of  being  as  the  suc- 
ceeding parts  come  into  being. 

The  next  important  point  is  that  such  an  order 
as  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  ultimately  real. 
Here,  again,  Kant's  argument  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  modes  of  statement  that  are  open  to 
question.  What  is  essential  seems  to  be  the 
contention  that  the  order  involved  in  time  pre- 
supposes either  a  first  member  in  the  series  of 
events  or  an  unending  extent  in  the  antecedent 
members  of  that  series.  Neither  of  these  supposi- 
tions, it  is  urged,  is  really  conceivable.  A  first 
member  in  the  series  of  events  would  have  nothing 
Ijefore  it  to  determine  its  place,  and  consequently 
would  not  really  have  a  jilace  in  the  time-order 
at  all.  It  could  only  be  thought  of  as  being  pre- 
ceded by  empty  time,  which  is  nothing  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  series  of  events  that  never 
began  would  simply  be  a  series  that  never  existed 
at  all.  It  may  be  possible  to  think  of  a  series  as 
going  on  without  end,  but  not  as  having  gone 
on  without  beginning,  since  this  implies  that  an 
endless  series  has  been  completed. 

The  only  escape  from  tliese  difficulties,  Kant 
contends,  is  to  be  found  in  the  recognition  that 
the  time-series  is  unreal.  It  is  only  a  mode  of 
our  imperfect  experience,  and  must  not  be  ascriljed 
an  a  condition  to  the  ultimate  reality  that  under- 
lies our  phenomenal  world.  Hence,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  if  immortality  is  found  to  be  a 
postulate  of  the  moral  consciousne.ss,  this  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  pointing  to  some  kind  of 
eternity  of  existence  winch  is  independent  of  time 
conditions.  Such  an  existence  is,  however,  for  us 
completely  incom])relieii8ible. 

It  is  with  this  ultimate  incomprehensibility  that 
the  Kantian  view  of  eternity  ends.  Now,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  Hegelian  philo- 
sophy contains  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulties  that  are  here  raised.  The 
general  nature  of  that  solution  is  to  be  found  in 
the  conception  of  a  real  prmiass  in  ultimate  reality 
— a  concei>tion  which  is  entirely  subversive  of  the 
I'arnienidcan  or  Spinozistic  theory  of  an  Alwo- 
late  at  rest.  If,  however,  t)ie  Absolute  contains 
process,  it  would  eeem  that  this  process  most  be 


thought  of  as  eternal.  There  may  be  a  real  order 
in  that  which  is  ultimately  real,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  an  order  of  transient  occur- 
rences. The  view,  therefore,  as  we  understand 
it,  to  which  Hegel's  theory  points  is  that  the  order 
of  time  is  real,  but  that  its  apparent  transience 
is  unreal.  But  Hegel  himself  did  not  definitely 
work  out  this  conception.  His  own  statements 
seem  rather  to  favour  the  view  that  the  eternal 
is  to  be  conceived  as  timeless  ;  and  most  of  his 
followers  have  adopted  this  interpretation.  It  may 
be  profitable  to  notice  briefly  the  views  of  some 
of  the  most  recent  exponents  of  this  position. 

T.  H.  Green,  who  connects  more  immediately 
with  Kant  than  with  Hegel,  endeavours  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  involved  in  a  real  temporal 
existence  by  the  conception  of  an  Eternal  Being 
who  reproduces  Himself  in  the  form  of  a  world  in 
time.  Like  Plato,  he  is  led  to  this  conception 
largely  by  the  consideration  of  the  timelessness 
of  universal  truths,  such  as  those  of  geometry. 
But  the  idea  of  a  reproduction  in  time  is  almost 
as  obviously  metaphorical  as  Plato's  image  of  a 
world-architect ;  and,  when  we  try  to  translate  it 
from  poetic  imagery  into  exact  science,  it  is  very 
hard  to  see  what  its  precise  significance  would 
be.  How  can  anything  be  reproduced  when  it  has 
never  been  produced  at  all,  and  when  the  whole 
idea  of  production  or  reproduction  is  in  contra- 
diction with  its  timeless  nature?  Green  himself 
quite  frankly  admits  that  the  existence  of  a  finite 
world  is  inexplicable  on  his  theory  ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  not  only  inexplicable,  but  even  self- 
contradictory.  Moreover,  as  the  reproduction  of 
the  Eternal  seems  to  be  thought  of  by  Green  as  a 
real  process  in  time,  and  as  connecting  with  a 
real  time-development  towards  the  goal  of  human 
perfection,  the  Kantian  difliculty  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  real  beginning  of  a  time-series 
would  appear  still  to  stand  in  need  of  solution.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  with  regard  to  this 
particular  problem.  Green  has  really  advanced 
much  further  than  Parmenides,  Plato,  and  Spinoza. 

F.  H.  Bradley  has,  on  the  other  hand,  certainly 
advanced  the  subject  a  little  by  the  emphasis 
which  he  has  laid  on  degiees  of  truth  and  reality. 
This  conception  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  in  philo- 
sophy. It  is  perhaps  implicit  in  the  Parmenidean 
distinction  between  truth  and  opinion  ;  it  is 
already  explicit  in  Plato's  antithesis  between 
being  and  becoming  ;  it  was  a  good  deal  em- 
phasized by  some  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  is  used 
Doth  by  Descartes  and  by  Hegel.  But  Bradley 
has  certainly  done  much  to  revive  it,  and  has  given 
it  a  special  prominence  as  the  means  whereby  an 
Absolute  which  is  essentially  timeless  may  yet  be 
conceived  as  more  or  less  adequately  expressed 
in  a  process  that  appears  in  time.  The  value  of 
this  conception,  however,  as  thus  applied,  would 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  elements  of 
reality  and  unreality  in  a  time-series  could  be  dis- 
criminated ;  and  Bradley — who  is  generally  more 
successful  in  stating  dithculties  than  in  removing 
them — does  not  appear  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  solution  of  this  particular  problem. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  attempts  to  carry 
the  matter  a  step  further  is  that  which  has  recently 
been  made  by  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart.  Few  writers 
have  been  more  emphatic  than  he  in  maintaining 
that  absolute  reality  must  be  conceived  as  time- 
less. Yet  he  is  also  one  of  tliose  who  have  been 
most  insistent  on  the  recognition  of  a  certain 
independence  in  individual  personalities,  which 
have  to  be  thought  of  as,  in  some  sense,  diflieren- 
tiations  of  the  Aljsolule,  and  as  persisting,  in 
(liHerent  phases  of  their  develoiiment,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  time.  This  aiiparent  com- 
bination of  absolute  reality  and  absolute  unreality 
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in  the  time-process  has  long  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  readers  of  McTaggart's  extremely  attractive 
writings ;  but  an  exiilaiiation  has  recently  been 
offered  by  him  in  two  pajiers  in  Mind — '  The  Un- 
reality of  Time '  (Oct.  1908)  and  '  The  Relation  of 
Time  and  Eternity'  (July  1909).  The  essential 
points  in  liis  contention  can  be  very  briefly  stated. 
The  process  of  development  in  time,  he  urges,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  leading  up  to  an  end  that  is  timeless  ; 
in  such  fashion  that  each  subsequent  stage  in  the 
development  is  nearer  to  the  nature  of  eternity 
than  the  antecedent  stage  ;  and  so  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  this  progressive  realization  of  the  timeless  reality 
that  determines  the  position  of  each  point  in  the 
time-series.  Thus,  the  intelligence  which  is  de- 
veloping through  a  process  in  time  does  eventually 
become  completely  timeless  in  its  nature  ;  so  that, 
in  a  sense,  the  eternal  has  a  place  at  the  end  of 
the  time-series. 

In  some  respects  we  believe  that  the  elements 
of  a  true  solution  are  contained  in  the  theory 
of  McTaggart.  Its  chief  defect  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  process  in  time  is  still  thought  of  as  lead- 
ing up  to  a  result  which — so  far  at  least  as  this 
puticular  aspect  of  its  being  is  concerned  —  is 
simply  the  negation  of  time  altogether.  There 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  ascribing  so  much 
importance  to  a  time-process,  and  yet  excluding 
this  process  from  the  nature  of  ultimate  reality. 
This  defect  could,  however,  be  readily  removed  by 
recognizing  frankly  that  the  time-process  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  essential  aspect  of  the  eternal  reality, 
which  is  not  negated  in  the  being  of  the  eternal, 
though,  in  a  sense,  it  is  transcended.  In  short, 
while  McTaggart  maintains  that  eternity  is  in  a 
certain  sense  in  time,  the  present  writer  would 
seek  to  hold  rather  that  time  is  in  a  certain 
sfense  in  eternity.  What  we  mean  by  this  will, 
we  hope,  become  more  apparent  in  the  sequel. 

There  are  some  other  attempts  to  deal  Avith  this 
problem  that  have  very  considerable  importance, 
especially  the  brilliant  investigation  of  the  general 
meaning  of  '  Infinity '  contained  in  Josiah  Royce's 
work  on  The  World  and  the  Individual,  and 
since  reproduced  to  some  extent,  though  in  a 
somewhat  popular  way,  in  the  work  of  R.  B. 
Haldane,  and,  with  considerable  modifications,  in 
that  of  A.  E.  Taylor.  Royce's  main  contention  is 
that  the  world  in  time,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is 
eternal  j  though,   from  the  point  of  view  of  its 

?arts,  it  is  a  series  that  can  never  be  completed, 
'his  view  is  extremely  helpful ;  but  the  an- 
tithesis between  the  whole  and  its  parts  presents 
difficulties  that  do  not  appear  to  be  satisfactorily 
removed.  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to 
discuss  these  difficulties  without  an  examination 
of  Royce's  doctrine  of  infinity,  of  which  his 
doctrine  of  eternity  is  a  special  application.' 
Hence  it  seems  best  to  reserve  what  nas  to  be 
said  about  this  conception  for  the  art.  Infinity. 

The  philosophy  of  Henri  Bereson  does  not  at 
first  appear  to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  con- 
ception of  eternity.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  change, 
and  is  apt  to  seem  like  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
Heraclitean  flux,  against  the  eternal  Being  of 
Parmenides.  But  the  conception  of '  real  duration ' 
that  is  emphasized  by  Bergson  involves  the  view 
that  there  is  no  actual  transience  in  the  time- 
process.  The  ])resent,  according  to  him,  contains 
the  past  and  anticipates  the  future.  This  certainly 
comes  very  near  to  the  doctrine  that  time  is  eternal ; 
but,  if  this  implication  were  brought  out,  his 
philosophy  would  cease  to  be  a  philosophy  of 
change.  It  would  then  have  to  be  recognized  that 
the  whole  within  which  change  takes  place  does 

•For  Mme  critlclanu  on  Royce's  view,  reference  may  be 
n»ae  to  J.  Ward,  The  Healm  of  End),  19)1,  and  B.  Boaanquet, 
Tlie  PnneipU  qf  I iidividvuiUty  and  VUue,  1W2. 


not  itself  change.  A  view  of  this  kind,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  directly  maintained  by  Bergson  ; 
and  the  consideration  of  his  general  theory  oftime 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

3.  A  possible  solution  of  the  problem. — It  may 
be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  present 
writer  fully  accepts  the  presentation  of  the  diffi- 
culties set  forth  by  Kant,  at  least  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  already  been  summarized 
above.  But  he  would  urge  at  once  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  Kant 
makes  it  appear.  A  real  beginning  of  a  time- 
series  is  not  strictly  inconceivable.  Such  a 
beginning,  no  doubt,  would  not  itself  be  in  time  : 
it  would,  in  truth,  be  the  l)eginning  oftime.  But 
this  is  no  real  objection  to  it.  As  soon  as  we 
clearly  recognize  that  time  is  simply  the  form 
of  succession  in  a  developing  process,  it  becomes 
apparent  that,  if  that  i)rocess  has  a  real  begin- 
ning and  a  real  end,  time  itself  must  have  a  real 
beginning  and  a  real  end.  There  is  no  time  out- 
side of  the  process.  Hence  the  process  as  a  whole 
might  be  said  to  be  eternal,  though  every  parti- 
cular part  in  it  has  a  place  in  time.  The  eternal, 
thus  conceived,  would  not  be  the  timeless,  but 
rather  that  which  includes  the  whole  of  time. 
Time  would  not  be,  as  with  Plato,  '  the  moving 
image  of  eternity,'  but  eternity  itself. 

Another  way  of  putting  this  is  to  say  that  the 
order  of  time  is  real,  but  not  its  apparent  tran- 
sience. Order  that  does  not  involve  transience  is, 
of  course,  sufficiently  familiar.  The  colours  of 
the  spectiTim  are  arranged  in  a  certain  order,  but 
the  appearance  of  one  does  not  involve  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  others.  A  locomotive  engine 
usually  goes  before  or  after  the  carriages  to  which 
it  is  attached  ;  but  they  all  exist  simultaneously 
and  in  the  same  sense.  But  there  is  one  kind 
of  order  that  appears  inevitably  to  involve  tran- 
sience, viz.  that  in  which  what  goes  before  is 
identical  witli  what  comes  after.  Two  different 
states  of  the  same  identical  object  cannot  exist 
simultaneously.  The  father  and  the  child  may 
exist  together  ;  but  the  child  who  is  father  of  the 
man  does  not  exist  at  the  same  time  as  the  man  of 
whom  he  is  the  father.  Now,  the  world  of  our 
experience  may  be  said  to  maintain  its  identity 
throughout  the  whole  of  time ;  but  it  is  con- 
tinually changing  its  states.  Hence  its  successive 
stages  are  not  merely  in  a  certain  order,  but  the 
order  is  such  that  the  successive  stages  do  not 
exist  together.  This  would  seem  to  be  tlio  general 
significance  of  the  time-process  as  we  commonly 
know  it.  But  now  we  might  raise  the  question, 
whether  this  mutual  exclusiveness  of  successive 
stages  in  the  time-series  is  a  uniform  and  necessary 
characteristic  of  that  series.  A  little  reflexion 
might  raise  doubts  on  this  point ;  and  perhaps  the 
following  illustration  may  help  us  to  give  a  more 
correct  answer  to  the  question  thus  suggested. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  relation  between  cliild 
and  man,  we  may  note  that,  while  these  different 
stages  in  the  life  of  a  single  personality  are 
mutually  exclusive,  they  are  not  reciprocally 
exclusive  in  a  quite  equal  degree.  The  child  con- 
tains the  anticipation  of  the  life  of  the  man,  but 
contains  it  only  implicitly :  it  is  for  the  man  that 
the  anticipation  is  contained,  rather  than  for  the 
child  itself.  The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
in  himself  the  unfolding  of  the  child's  potentialities, 
and  is  capable  of  an  explicit  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  these  potentialities,  'riie  child-life  nas 
pa.ssed  away,  yet  it  is  still  in  a  real  sense  present, 
and  is  capable  of  being  made  present  to  an 
almost  indefinite  extent.  The  luan  includes  the 
child  in  a  sense  in  which  the  child  does  not  include 
tlie  man.  Now,  if  it  is  right  to  think  of  the 
whole  universe  of  our  experience  as  a  developing 
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ffjrstem,  proceeding  from  a  definite  beginning  to  a 
^finite  end,  tlie  illustration  of  child  and  man 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  us  with  more  than 
a  mere  analogy.  Here,  also,  the  beginning  and 
the  end  are  really  distinct,  and,  in  a  sense, 
mutually  exclusive ;  though,  in  another  sense, 
each  of  them  contains  or  implies  the  other.  But 
the  end  contains  the  beginning  in  a  sense  in  which 
the   beginning   does   not   contain   the  end.     The 

§  resent  includes  the  past  in  a  sense  in  which  it 
oes  not  include  the  future.  The  end  might  be 
said,  as  it  were,  to  return  upon  the  beginning  like 
a  '  serpent  of  eternity ' ;  while  yet  the  beginning 
and  the  end  would,  as  thus  conceived,  retain  a 
real  distinction.  The  process  from  beginning  to 
end  would  be  a  process  in  time,  in  which  each 
stage  (with  the  exception  of  the  last)  excludes  the 
others.  But  this  mutual  exclusiveness  of  the 
successive  parts  would  become  progressively  less 
as  the  process  advances  towards  its  end.  And 
as  the  beginning  and  the  end  would  both  be  real, 
and  yet  both,  on  their  outer  side,  free  from  time 
determinations,  the  whole  process  would  be  an 
eternal  one.  There  would  be  no  time  at  which  the 
process  is  not  going  on.  The  process,  as  a  whole, 
when  we  thus  conceive  it,  is  not  m  time ;  rather  time 
is  in  the  process.  Time  is  simply  the  aspect  of 
successiveness  which  the  eternal  process  contains. 

This  conception  of  an  eternal  process  has  not 
hitherto  played  much  part  in  purely  philosophical 
speoilation,  but  it  has  long  been  familiar  enough 
in  theology.  In  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Son  is  conceived  as  eternally  begotten 
of  the  Father,  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  find 
the  declaration  :  '  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am ' 
(Jn  8»«).  And,  if  philosophy  is  to  escape  from 
those  difficulties  and  self-contradictions  which 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  course  of  its  history, 
it  must,  we  think,  return  to  something  more  or 
less  akin  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There 
remain  difficulties  enough,  it  must  be  confessed, 
in  the  attempt  to  realize  such  a  conception  of  the 
universe  ;  but  we  believe,  at  least,  that  those 
fundamental  difficulties  which  are  summed  up  in  the 
antinomies  of  Kant  are  completely  removed  by  it. 
It  enables  us  to  think  of  the  world  as  having  a  real 
beginning  and  end,  and  yet  as  being  truly  infinite ; 
as  a  progress  and  a  struggle  towards  a  'far-off 
Divine  event,'  and  yet  as  the  eternal  realization  of 
that  for  which  it  strives.  But  to  pursue  this 
further  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
present  subject,  to  the  consideration  of  the  being  of 
God  and  His  relation  to  the  world.* 

LinRATDBB.— Almoat  every  •ystematic  treatise  on  Metaphysics 
eontaiiu,  more  or  less  explicitly,  some  theory  of  eternity.  The 
lollowing  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  most  important 
references:  J.  Barnet,  Early  Greek  Philotophy^,  1908j  chs. 
iv.  and  vUi.;  Plato,  Timaeut,  chs.  x.  and  xi.  ;  E.  Caird, 
gmliUion  0/  Theology  in  the  Greek  PhiloBophers,  1904,  esp. 
Lect.  Ix.  ;  Augustine,  de  Cit>.  Dei,  xi.  6  ;  Aquinas,  Summa 
ThfOl.  I.  10;  Spinoza,  Ethici,  esp.  pt.  i.,  def.  8,  and  pt.  v.  ; 
H.  H.  Joachim,  A  Study  of  the  Ethict  of  Spinoza,  1901,  esp. 
bit.  i.  ch.  I.,  bk.  ii.  Append.,  and  bli.  iii.  ch.  iv.  ;  Kant, 
Critique  of  Pure  Reman,  esp.  the  statement  of  the  antinomies 
In  the  '  Transcendental  Dialectic,'  also  Crit.  of  Prac.  Beaton, 
'Dialectic'  ch.  ii.  sect.  1;  E.  Caird,  Critical  Philosophy  of 
Kant,  18S9,  vol.  ii.  bli.  ii.  ch.  r.  ;  Hegel,  Encuol.,  esp.  '  Natur- 
Phil  '  I.  i.  B  ;  Lotie,  Metaph.  1884,  bk.  if.  ch.  hi. ;  T.  H. 
Green,  Prolegomena  to  Ethiu',  1890,  esp.  bk.  i. ;  F.  H. 
Bradley,  Avvearance  and  Reaiity '',  1897,  chs.  iv.  and  xviil. ; 
J.  Rovce,  Vht  World  and  the  Individual,  2nd  series,  1901, 
esp.  Lect.  iii. ;  J.  M.  E.  McTaggart,  Stvdiet  in  Hegelian 
JHaUetie,  1896,  ch.  v.,  Studitt  in  Hegelian  Cotmology,  1901, 
ch.  ii.,  and  the  articles  referred  to  above ;  R.  B.  Haldane,  Thjs 
Pathway  to  Reality,  1903,  vol.  ii. ,  I>ect».  ii.  and  ill. ;  A.  E.  Taylor, 


'  The  view  of  eternity  set  forth  in  the  above  article  seems 
(o  it«  author  to  be  in  its  essence  Hejfelian  ;  but  the  particular 
way  in  which  it  is  conceived  is  one  for  which  he  is  alone 
responsible.    The   general    lines    of  its  treatment  have  been 

rreviously  indicated  in  a  paper  in  Mind  (July  1904)  on  '  The 
nilnlte  and  the  Perfect,'  and  somewhat  more  fully  developed 
in  a  sul««iiuent  paper  on  '  The  Problem  of  Time '  (July  1912) 
and  in  the  closing  chapter  o(  Leeturu  on  Uumanitm,  London, 
1907. 


Elements  of  Metaphysics,  1903,  bk.  iii.  ch.  iv.  ;  H.  Bereson, 
Time  and  Free  Will,  Eng.  tr.  Lond.  1910,  and  Creative  bmlu- 
tu»i,  do.  1911 ;  H.  Munsterberg,  The  Eternal  Values,  do.  1909. 

J.  S.  Mackenzie. 
ETHICAL  DISCIPLINE.— I.  History  of  the 
term.  — '  Discipline '  is  the  English  form  of  the 
Lat.  discipUna — the  abstract  noun  formed  from 
discere,  '  to  learn,'  whence  also  comes  discimUus, 
'a  disciple.'  Thus  'discipline'  is  properly  in- 
struction,—that  which  belongs  to  the  discipulus  or 
scholar, — and  is  antithetical  to  '  doctrine,' — that 
which  pertains  to  the  doctor  or  teacher.  Hence,  in 
the  history  of  the  words,  '  doctrine '  is  more  con- 
cerned with  abstract  theory,  and  '  discipline '  with 
practice  or  exercise.  In  this  sense  Wyclif  (1382) 
renders  Pr  S*  'Thou  shalt  find  grace  and  good 
discipline  (1388  'teching';  AV  'understanding') 
befor  God  and  men '  ;  and  Chaucer  has,  '  Thanne 
shaltow  understonde,  that  bodily  peyne  stant  in 
disciplyne  or  techinge,  by  word  or  by  wrytinge,  or 
in  ensample '  {The  Persones  Tale,  Skeat's  Student's 
edition,  p.  716).  But  under  the  influence  of  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Church,  '  discipline '  came  also  to 
be  nsed  for  'chastisement,'  and  the  term  in  this 
more  restricted  sense  is  early  found  in  English, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  authors,  in  parallel  use 
with  the  term  in  its  classical  signification.  Thus 
Wyclif  renders  Pr  3"  'The  discipline  (AV 
'chastening')  of  the  Ix)rd,  my  sone,  ne  caste  thou 
away ' ;  and  in  Chaucer  we  find  '  As  it  fareth  by 
children  in  schoole,  that  for  learning  arne  beaten 
when  their  lesson  they  foryeten,  commonly  after 
a  good  disciplining  with  a  yerde,  they  kepe  right 
well  doctrine  of  their  schoole '  (The  Testament  of 
Love,  fol.  306). 

2.  Theory  of  the  idea.— (1)  Ethical  inquiry  re- 
cognizes the  need  of  discipline  in  the  formation  of 
character,  and  points  to  self-discipline  as  the  ideal 
/o)-?».— The  Socratic  formula '  Virtue  is  knowledge ' 
is  found  to  be  an  inadequate  explanation  of  the 
moral  life  of  man.  Knowledge  of  what  is  right 
is  not  coincident  with  doing  it,  for  man,  while 
knowing  the  right  course,  is  found  deliberately 
choosing  the  wrong  one.  Desire  tends  to  run 
counter  to  the  dictates  of  the  reason  ;  and  the  will, 
i.e.  the  whole  personality,  qua  selective  and  active, 
perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  two  such 
opposite  demands,  tends  to  choose  the  easier  course 
and  to  follow  the  inclination  rather  than  to  endure 
the  pain  of  refusing  desire  In  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  reason.  Hence  mere  intellectual  instruc- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  right  doing.  There 
arises  the  further  need  for  '  chastisement,'  or  the 
straightening  of  the  crooked  will,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  co-operation  with  reason  in  assenting 
to  what  she  affirms  to  be  right,  and  its  refu.sal  to 
give  preference  to  desire  or  the  irrational  element 
in  man's  nature,  when  such  desire  runs  counter  to 
the  rational  principle. 

This  doctrine  is  clearly  developed  by  Aristotle 
in  his  division  of  the  faculties  into  rational  and 
irrational : 

'In  the  case  of  the  continent  and  of  the  incontinent  man 
alike,'  he  says,  '  we  praise  the  reason  or  the  rational  part,  for 
it  exhorts  them  rij^htly,  and  urges  them  to  do  what  is  l>est ;  but 
there  is  plainly  present  in  them  another  principle  beaides  the 
rational  one,  which  flchts  and  struggles  against  the  reason. 
For,  just  as  a  paralyzed  limb,  when  you  will  to  move  it  to  the 
right,  moves  on  the  contrary  to  the  left,  so  is  it  with  the  soul ; 
the  incontinent  man's  impulses  run  counter  to  his  reason ' 
(A'tcOT/v.  Ethics,  Peters'  tr.,  bk.  i.  13  [16.  16]).  Again,  he  speaks 
of  'the  faculty  of  appetite  or  of  desire  in  general,  which 
partakes  of  reason  in  a  manner — that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  listens 
to  reason  and  submits  to  its  swa^.  .  .  .  Further,  all  advice  and 
all  rebuke  and  exhortation  testifies  that  the  irrational  part  is 
in  some  way  amenable  to  reason  '  (ib.  bk.  i.  13  [IH]). 

Moral  virtue,  for  Aristotle,  is  a  habit  of  choice 
or  purpose,  purpose  being  desire  following  upon 
deliberation.  A  right  purpose  then  involves  both 
true  reasoning  and  right  desire.  Hence  the  final 
end  of  moral  discipline  is  the  reform,  and  not  the 
suppression,  of  desire. 
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'  Discipline '  we  may  provisionally  define  as  the 
systematic  training  of  our  faculties,  through 
instruction  and  through  exercise,  in  accordance 
with  some  settled  principle  of  authority.  It  is 
with  the  discipline  which  is  guided  by  intellectual 
and  moral  ideals  that  we  are  here  more  mrticularly 
concerned.  In  the  early  years  of  life  the  principle 
which  gnides  tlie  moral  training  takes  the  form  of 
an  external  authority  which  the  child  obeys,  at 
first  altogether  blindly,  having  no  understanding 
of  a  principle  qua  principle,  but  seeing  only  the 
authority  which  represents  it  in  the  person  of 
parent  or  teacher,  who  demands  in  its  name  and 
interest  an  unquestioning  obedience. 

'The  imposition  of  commands,  by  exercising  the  child  in 
seU-reatraint  and  by  inducing  a  habit  of  obedience,  is  Ihe  grrcat 
means  bv  which  the  early  training  of  the  will  is  effected,  and 
the  foundation  of  moral  habit  and  good  character  established ' 
(see  Cyclopiedia  of  Educatum,  e.v.  '  Discipline"). 

Such  discipline  may  meet  with  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission, the  parent  or  teacher  receiving  the 
spontaneous  co-operation  of  the  child,  or  it  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  necessary  to  enforce  an 
obedience  to  the  parent's  commands  ^vhen  such 
commands  meet  with  resistance.  In  either  case 
the  distinguishing  mark  which  characterizes  this 
external  discipline  or  outward  conformity  to  rule 
is  the  absence  of  all  reasoned  grasp,  on  the  part 
of  the  chUd  or  other  subject  undergoing  it,  oi  the 
principle  which  inspires  its  application.  That 
the  ideal  towards  which  the  discipline  is  directed 
should  not  even  be  conceived  by  the  chUd  is  an 
obvious  limitation,  and  it  is  only  when  regarded 
as  a  prelude  to  a  higher  tj^pe  of  moral  training 
that  such  discipline  can  justify  its  existence. 
The  educator,  who,  through  fear  of  the  dangers 
besetting  the  yet  untrodden  path  of  personal 
liberty,  unduly  prolongs  this  early  stage,  pays  the 
penalty  of  a  dwarfed  and  enfeebled  character  in 
the  child  he  desires  to  train. 

We  find  a  similar  tendency  in  the  history  of  the 
race  illustrated  by  the  systems  of  Communism  and 
Casuistry  iqq.v.) — notable  attempts  to  systematize, 
and  thus  to  render  permanent,  this  stage  of  exteiTial 
authority.  Communism,  witli  a  view  to  curtailing 
the  liberty  of  the  individual,  relieves  him  as  far  as 
possible  of  any  personal  responsibility ;  and,  the 
responsibility  for  his  maintenance  being  vested  in 
the  State,  all  functions  are  performed  through 
him  and  on  his  behalf,  but  none  on  his  own 
initiative.  In  Casuistry  we  find  'an  attempt  to 
work  out  a  body  of  authoritative  moral  precepts 
in  detail,  so  as  to  show  that  every  case  of  conduct, 
actual  or  possible,  may  consistently  find  its  place 
under  one  or  other  of  such  precepts'  (MaeCunn, 
Making  of  Character,  1900,  p.  153).  The  Casuists, 
as  the  moral  advisers  of  the  people,  have  been 
called  the  jurists  of  morality,  to  wnom  they  need 
never  turn  in  vain  for  the  solution  of  a  moral 
problem,  however  complex,  since  the  casuistical 
teacher  with  his  body  of  moral  rules  is  always 
ready  to  work  out  their  application  in  detail,  and 
to  snow  how  the  particular  case  in  question  falls 
ander  his  scheme  of  life.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
our  present  purpose  to  pursue  further  these  two 
systems  of  morality.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
are  both  open  to  the  objection  of  attempting  to 
extend  the  first  stage  of  morality  far  beyond  its 
natural  limits,  and,  by  thus  depriving  the  indi- 
vidual of  personal  responsibility,  they  directly 
thwart  the  development  of  the  individual  judg- 
ment. 

The  necessity  for  advancing  from  this  early 
stage  of  moral  training  to  the  higher  stage  of 
«e^discipline  is  based  on  nothing  less  than  a 
fundamental  demand  of  our  nature  as  self-con- 
scious lieings. 

'  In  proportion  as  self-consciousness  develops,'  says  Sigwart, 
'  It  Itrivea  for  unity  of  the  will,  for  subordination  of  all  particular 


aims  under  one  which  is  higher  than  all  and  embraces  all,  for 
the  determination  of  every  practical  question  by  one  supreme 
law'  (/,09ic,  Kng.  tr.,  1895,  vol.  ii.  p.  13). 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  ideal  c:vn  never  be 
realized  as  long  as  the  moral  training  of  the 
indivitlual  is  enforcetl  merely  by  an  external 
authority  to  which  he  renders  a  more  or  less 
voluntary  submission.  It  may  be  that  in  course 
of  time  he  will  come  to  see  the  reasonableness  of 
certain  duties  thus  imposed  upon  him,  e.g.  respect 
for  private  property ;  yet,  as  long  as  these  duties 
remain  i-solated  and  detached  from  one  another, 
and  lack  a  unifying  principle  which  may  find 
expression  in  them  all,  so  long  will  the  higher 
needs  of  the  moral  nature  remain 'unsatisfied,  and 
tlie  character  stunted  and  undeveloped.  Then  the 
individual  must  bring  these  duties  under  an  ideal 
which  he  has  made  his  own,  and  be  self-governed 
by  the  idea  of  the  law  which  he  thus  adopts.  It 
is  further  to  he  noted  that  moral  habits  are  not 
formed  by  merely  outward  actions,  and  that  no 
habit  which  can  truly  lie  considered  moral  will 
grow  apart  from  voluntary  effort,  desire,  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  character,  although 
the  action  on  its  physical  side  be  repeated  again 
and  again.  According  to  MacCunn, 
'even  faultless  outward  conformity  to  the  noblest  of  social 
ideals  would  be  a  miserable  substitute  for  the  freely  given 
admiration,  and  the  spontaneous  loyalty,  which  are  at  once 
root  and  fruit  of  the  moral  independence  of  the  individoal" 
(oj).  eit.  p.  141).  ,      .    ,. 

It  is,  then,  only  in  the  voluntary  discipline  of 
the  self  that  we  find  that  true  morality  which  is 
inspired  by  an  indwelling  principle  expressing 
itself  in  all  the  details  of  conduct.  Such  discipline 
alone  can  lead  to  true  self-control,  which  we  may 
regard  as  its  final  end. 

'Sell-control,'  says  Stout,  'is  control  proceeding  from  the 
Self  as  a  whole  and  determining  the  Self  as  a  whole.  The 
degree  in  which  it  exists  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which 
this  or  that  special  tendency  can  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  concept  of  the  Self  and  the  system  of  conative  tenden- 
cies which  it  includes'  {Manual  of  Psi/cholngy-^  1901,  p.  628). 
'  Self-control  is  greatest  in  the  man  whose  life  is  dominated  by 
ideals  and  general  principles  of  conduct;  hut  this  involves  a 
development  of  conceptual  consciousness  which  is  absent  in 
children  and  savages '  (ib.  p.  628).  And  we  have  seen  that  it 
also  involves  a  degree  of  moral  discipline  which  is  likewise 
absent  in  the  earlier  life  of  man  and  of  the  race. 

(2)  Psychology  demands  that  such  discipline  shall 
embrace  the  whole  nature  of  man,  in  its  threefold 
aspect  ofknoxning,  desiring,  and  willing.— lieaxm^ 
in  mind  this  ideal  of  moral  unity,  we  return  once 
again  to  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  virtue, 
vphich  we  found  to  be  'a  habit  of  choice  or  pur- 
pose, purpose  being  desire  following  upon  delibera- 
tion.' This  conception  of  virtue,  as  an  expression 
of  the  whole  self  in  its  threefold  aspect  of  knowing, 
desiring,  and  choosing,  implicitly  contains  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  man's  mora!  life— an  idea  rendered 
explicit  by  modern  writers  in  their  insistence  that 
an  adequate  treatment  of  the  moral  life  can  be 
attained  only  by  basing  ethical  theory  on  a  con- 
crete psychology,  which  shall  take  into  account 
the  whole  nature  of  man. 

This  idea  of  mor.il  unitv,  though  Implied  in  the  teaching  both 
of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  was  not  rendered  so  explicit  as  to  influ- 
ence the  schools  of  moral  philosophy  which  inmiediately  suc- 
ceeded these  fathers  in  ethical  teaching.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find,  In  Aristotle  as  in  Pinto,  the  latent  conception  of  moral 
unitv  so  oversiiadowed  by  their  insistence  on  a  dualism  of  the 
moral  life,  answering  to  the  rift  in  human  nature  between  the 
rational  and  irrational  elements,  that  tlieir  immediate  successors 
can  find  no  better  way  of  unifying  the  life  than  by  sacrificing 
the  one  element  to  the  other.  The  Cynics,  and  the  Stoics  after 
them,  make  the  Reason  supreme,  and  entirely  suboriiinate  the 
life  of  feeling.  The  Cyrenaics  and  Kpicureans,  on  the  contrary, 
while  exalting  the  sensibility,  practically  ignore  the  life  of 
Keason.  In  both  schools  we  find  an  unsatisfactory  conception 
of  tlie  moral  life  of  man,  owing  to  the  alistract,  and  consequently 
inadei|iiate,  psychology  which  underlies  it.  '  Man  is  not  a  merely 
sentient  being,'  savs  James  .Seth,  '  nor  is  ho  pure  reason  ener- 
gising. He  is  will ;  and  his  life  is  that  activity  of  will  in  which 
both  reason  and  sensibility  are,  as  elements,  contained,  and 
by  whose  most  subtle  action  they  are  inextricably  interfused ' 
(kliicat  PnncipUs^o,  1908,  p.  40). 
Such  a  conception  of  the  moral  life,  ba.sed  on  a 
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concrete  psychology,  can  alone  give  rise  to  a  true 
conception  of  self-control,  wliicb  we  have  found  to 
be  the  final  end  of  moral  discipline.  Hence  the 
discipline  which  has  this  for  its  goal  must  be  the 
discipline  of  the  whole  nature  of  man  ;  and,  while 
each  element  requires  its  specific  training,  the 
training  must  in  no  case  be  such  as  to  detach  the 
interests  of  one  faculty  from  those  of  another. 

Ethics,  then,  recognizes  the  need  for  a  discipline 
of  man's  nature,  which  shall  bring  unity  where 
there  is  schism,  and  so  harmonize  the  opposing 
elements  of  his  soul.  Such  discipline  must  be  a 
discipline  of  the  self  proceeding  from  the  self,  for 
thus  alone  can  it  meet  the  demand  of  self-con- 
sciousness for  its  own  inward  unity.  Moreover, 
a  concrete  psychology,  as  we  have  seen,  shows 
the  organic  complexity  of  the  nature,  the  ethical 
demands  of  which  are  to  be  met  by  moral  dis- 
cipline. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  knowing, 
feeling,  and  willing  are  inseparably  blended  in 
consciousness,  we  may  now  proceed  briefly  to  ex- 
amine the  lines  on  which  man  must  discipline 
himself  in  order  to  acquire  the  self-control  a\  hich 
will  enable  him  to  know  the  Truth,  to  desire  the 
Good,  and  to  will  the  Right,  and  thus  to  realize 
Reality  in  its  threefold  asjiect. 

(a)  Discipline  of  the  intelleci. — We  find,  in  the 
case  of  the  intellect,  that  the  datum  is  already 
given  in  the  sensational  basis  of  knowledge.  Out 
of  this  vague  presentational  continuum  man  must, 
by  liLs  own  intellectual  activity,  construct  a  world 
for  himself.  The  complete  determination  of  this 
originally  chaotic  sphere,  when  reduced  by  the 
mind  to  the  cosmos  of  intelligence,  would  he  the 
Truth  ;  and  herein  lies  the  intellectual  ideal  which 
all  mental  discipline  must  keep  in  view.  According 
to  Bosanquet, 

'  we  muat  learn  to  rej^rd  our  separate  worlds  of  knowledge  as 
something  constructed  by  drfln^jirpronrnnrn.  and  corresponding 
to  each  other  in  conseciuence  dT  the  oonunon  nature  of  these 
processes'  (TAs  EttentiaU  of  Logte,  1806,  p.  17). 

Now  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  process  of 
thought,  by  which  the  mind  gradually  constructs 
for  itself  a  world  of  knowledge,  that  a  definite 
training  is  required ;  since  it  is  in  the  treatment 
of  the  fresh  data  constantly  presented  to  con- 
sciousness that  the  diflerence  between  the  disci- 
plined and  the  undisciplined  mind  reveals  itself. 
To  the  former  only  belongs  that  control  which 
makes  possible  the  reduction  of  these  data  to  a 
world  of  unity  and  system,  or,  to  use  a  teclmical 
expression,  it  is  the  trained  mind  alone  which  can 
be  trusted  to  fulfil  its  normal  function  of  '  apper- 
ception '  iq.v.).  This  process  Stout  defines  as  that 
'  by  which  a  mental  system  appropriates  a  new 
element,  or  otherwise  receives  a  fresh  4etermina- 
tion '  {Analytic  Psychology,  1896,  vol.  ii.  p.  112). 
The  apperceptive  process  is  essentially  one  of  selec- 
tion, and  the  man  who  by  mental  discipline  hajj 
acquired  control  over  his  thought-activity  will  give 
evidence  of  the  fact  by  the  way  in  which,  through 
processes  of  inhibition  and  attention  (q.v.),  he 
selects  his  data.  By  mental  inhibition  we  mean 
the  suspension  of  judgment  with  regard  to  any 
fresh  fact,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  mind  to 
grasp  the  true  nature  of  the  fact,  to  perceive  its 
relation  to  an  apperceptive  system  alreaily  at  work, 
and,  finally,  to  aj>propriate  the  new  element,  by 
allowing  such  a  system  to  be  modified  by  this 
fresh  determination.  Such  a  pau.se  for  delibera- 
tion, though  a  suspension  of  judgment,  is  by  no 
means  a  suspension  of  mental  activity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  often  a  time  of  the  sharpest  conflict, 
arising  from  the  apparently  rival  claims  of  the  old 
mental  group  and  the  new  element  which  confronts 
it — a  conflict  which  is  continued  until  their  true 
relation  is  discovered.    By  attention  or  concentra- 


tion we  mean  the  power  to  develop  any  particular 
topic. 

*  What  is  called  sustained  voluntary  attention,'  says  James, 
'  is  a  repetition  of  successive  efforts  which  bring  back  the  topic 
to  the  mind.  ...  It  is  not  an  identical  object  in  the  psycho- 
loy;ical  sense,  but  a  succession  of  mutually  related  objects 
forming  an  identical  topic  only,  upon  which  the  attention  is 
fixed"  XPnneiples  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  [1907)  p.  420 f.). 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  process  of  mental 
apperception  stands  the  readiness  of  the  undisci- 
plined mind  to  pass  hasty  judgment  upon  the  facts 
presented,  before  their  import  is  fully  understood, 
being  either  so  blinded  by  prejudice  that  further 
evidence  with  regard  to  a  particular  topic  appeals 
to  it  in  vain,  or  so  lacking  in  strength  and  vigour 
that  it  shirks  the  strenuous  conflict  which  must 
often  be  faced  before  the  new  element  can  find 
its  place  within  the  system  of  knowledge  already 
acquired.  Against  this  mental  prejudice  we  find 
scientific,  ethical,  and  religious  teachers  of  all  ages 
directing  their  keenest  shafts,  regarding  it  as  a 
deeply  rooted  evil  which  saps  all  mental  life,  and 
makes  impossible  an  honest  search  for  truth.  Thus 
Bacon  says : 

'  The  human  understanding,  when  any  proposition  has  been 
laid  down  (either  from  general  admission  or  belief,  or  from  the 
pleasure  it  affords),  forces  everything  else  to  add  fresh  support 
and  confirmation ;  and  although  most  cogent  and  abundant 
instances  may  exist  to  the  contrary,  yet  either  does  not  ob- 
serve, or  despises  them,  or  gets  rid  of  and  rejects  them  by  some 
destruction  with  violent  and  injurious  prejudice,  rather  than 
sacrifice  the  authority  of  its  first  conclusions '  (A'ofr.  Orq.  Aph.  4(iX 

Again,  in  the  words  of  Locke  :  '  lie  must  not  be  in  love  with 
any  opinion,  or  wish  it  to  be  true,  till  he  knows  it  to  be  so,  and 
then  he  will  not  need  to  wish  it ;  for  nothing  that  is  false  can 
deserve  our  good  wishes,  nor  a  desire  that  it  should  have  the 
place  and  force  of  truth  ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  frequent  tlian 
this '  {Conduct  of  the  U ndentanding ,  p.  a2). 

Finally,  to  quote  from  a  theologian  of  our  own  day :  '  We 
must  all  train  ourselves  in  the  very  rare  quality  of  submission 
to  good  evidence,  when  it  runs  contrary  to  our  prejudices  at 
any  point '  (Gore,  The  Permaiient  Creed  and  the  Christian  Idea 
of  Sin,  1906,  p.  17). 

And  yet  again  the  mind  reveals  its  lack  of  dis- 
cipline in  its  proneness  to  mind-wandering  or  lack 
or  concentrating  power.  We  may  state  this  in 
psychological  terms  by  saying  that,  while  the  dis- 
ciplined mind  is  governed  by  noetic  sj'nthesis — the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  apperceptive  process 
— the  undisciplined  mind  is  governed  by  the  mere 
association  of  ideas.  In  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  train  of  thought,  Stout  remarks  : 

'  In  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  the  special  idea  which  has 
last  emerged,  the  principle  of  association  is  operative  ;  in  so  far 
as  it  is  determined  by  the  central  idea  of  the  whole  topic,  noetic 
synthesis  Is  operative.  ...  It  is  mere  association,  for  instance, 
which  would  lead  a  man  in  a  conversation  about  iieace  and  war 
to  begin  to  talk  about  Peace  the  murderer '  (Analytic  Psychology, 
vol.  h.  p.  3). 

(6)  Discipline  of  the  viUl. — Turning  now  to  the 
spliere  of  the  will,  we  find,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
intellect,  that  the  datum  of  volition  is  already  given 
in  the  impulsive  tendencies  or  propensities  to  act. 
It  is  then  the  work  of  will,  not  to  create  fresh  data, 
but  so  to  direct  and  control  these  natural  impulses 
as  to  bring  unity  and  system  into  this  originally 
chaotic  motor  continuum  of  vague  desire,  of  which 
the  complete  determination  and  definition  would 
constitute  the  Right.  Now  we  find  that  the  will,  in 
thus  organizing  impulse,  fulfils  a  function  analogous 
to  the  intellectual  activity  of  'apperception.' 

'  We  nmst "  apperceive," '  says  James  8eth, '  the  contemplated 
act,  place  it  in  the  context  of  our  life's  purposes,  and.  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  more  or  with  less  explicit  consciousness,  cor- 
relate it  with  the  master-purpose  of  our  life '  {Ethical  Prin- 
ciplen^o,  p.  48). 

It  is  not  the  natural  and  unformed  but  the 
disciplined  will  which  habitually  performs  this 
activity  of  moral  apperception.  Here  again,  as  in 
the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  moral  training  reveals 
itself  in  the  power  to  select  from  among  various 
pos-sible  lines  of  conduct,  by  means  of  the  inhibition 
of  impulsive  tendencies,  or  the  pause  during  which 
alternative  activities  are  suspended,  and  by  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  result  of  such  activities  in  the 
light  of  the  moral  end.     When  a  man  has  thus 
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learned  to  control  his  actions,  he  is  no  longer  at  the 
mercyof  thedominantidea  of  tlie  moment ;  lie  ceases 
to  be  the  slave,  and  has  become  the  master,  of  his 
impulses.  Sucli  mastery,  however  is  not  the  result 
of  one  day's  efTort.  Ue  who  would  have  the  self- 
control  wliich  will  enable  him  to  resist  the  wrong 
action  to  which  he  is  most  strongly  impelled  can 
acquire  this  power  only  by  a  daily  self-discipline, 
in  learning  to  refuse  the  demands  of  impulses,  even 
though  these  be  good  in  themselves.  It  is  the  need 
for  sucli  discipline  which  Westcott  has  in  mind 

when  he  says: 

•  We  yield  to  circumstances  without  the  ennobhng  consclous- 
nen  of  seU-saorifloe,  or  the  invigoratinir  exercise  of  will.  We 
fail  to  test  our  powers  betimes  by  voluntary  coercion  or  effort, 
that  so  we  may  be  supreme  masters  of  ourselves  when  the  hour 
of  struggle  comes"  0  Disciplined  Life,'  In  Word»  of  Faith  and 
nope,  1902,  p.  4).  ,         .  ,       .       _i  • 

Attention,  too,  plays  a  no  less  important  part  in 
our  volitional  than  in  our  intellectual  life.  It  is 
as  we  consider  alternative  ends  of  conduct  in  the 
context  of  our  life's  purposes  that,  on  account  of 
the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  whole  self,  the 
one  which  has  at  first  the  least  attractive  force 
often  becomes  the  stronger ;  while  others,  which 
had  at  first  much  compelling  power,  retreat  into 
the  background  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
our  moral  ideal.     See  ATTENTION. 

(c)  Discipline  of  the  emotions.— Ont\ie>  emotional 
side  of  man's  nature  we  find  no  less  necessity  for 
training,  and  no  less  demand  for  an  acquirement 
of  such  control  as  will  give  the  individual  power 
over  the  passion  which  otherwise  will  master  him, 
thus  enabling  him  to  make  a  choice,  in  the  light 
of  his  moral  ideal,  from  among  the  innumerable 
channels  into  which  his  emotional  life  may  flow. 
To  emphasize  this  point,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  words  of  Ruskin  : 

'  As  the  true  linowledge  is  disciplined  and  tested  knowledge,— 
not  the  first  thought  that  comes,— so  the  true  passion  is  disci- 
plined and  tested  passion,— not  the  first  passion  that  comes. 
The  first  that  come  are  the  vain,  the  false,  the  treacherous ;  if 
you  yield  to  them,  they  will  lead  you  wildly  and  far,  in  vain 
pursuit,  in  hollow  enthusiasm,  till  you  have  no  true  purpose  and 
no  true  passion  left.  Not  that  any  feeling  possible  to  humanity 
is  in  itself  wrong,  but  only  wrong  when  undisciplined.  Its 
nobility  is  in  its  force  and  justice ;  it  is  wrong  when  it  is  weak, 
knd  felt  for  paltry  cause '  (SMom*  and  LUUi,  ed.  1882,  p.  66). 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  such  dissipa- 
tion, and  also  such  redemption,  of  passion  are 
possible,  both  through  the  world  of  fiction  and  in 
the  world  of  fact. 

'  For  the  noble  grief  we  should  have  borne  with  our  fellows, 
■ays  Ruskin,  "  and  the  pure  tears  we  should  have  wept  with 
them,  we  gloat  over  the  pathos  of  the  police  court,  and  gather 
the  night-dew  of  the  grave  •  (t6.  p.  89). 

And  with  confidence  we  may  say  that  they  who 
have  been  truly  moved  by  the  sorrows  of  Antigone 
and  the  grief  of  Andromache  are  not  likely  to  be 
afl'ected  by  the  tragedy  of  a  second-rate  novel,  or 
to  grieve  much  over  the  petty  vexations  of  life. 

Wi  conclude,  therefore,  that,  whether  we  regard 
man's  nature  in  its  emotional,  its  volitional,  or  its 
intellectual  aspect,  true  moral  discipline  reveals 
itself,  not  in  the  annihilation  of  the  natural  forces, 
but  in  their  subjugation  to  a  unifying  principle 
which  controls  the  life.  The  duty  of  self-disciplme 
has  always  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative  side. 
While,  negatively,  it  is  the  refusal  to  permit  any 
single  tendency  of  our  nature  to  act  in  isolation 
and  to  dominate  the  life,  on  the  positive  side  we 
find  not  merely  the  conquest  of  natural  impulsive 
energy,  but  its  pressure  into  the  service  of  the 
total  purpose  of  the  life.  Then,  the  stronger  the 
natural  impulses,  the  stronger  will  be  the  purpose 
which  they  serve,  when  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  end  which  can  utilize  them  all.  The  search 
for  Truth  demands  the  force  and  passion  of 
Socrates  and  Newton,  while  nothing  less  than 
the  energy  of  Luther's  nature  can  accomplish 
the  task  of  Reformation 
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Annie  E.  F.  MacGrkook, 
ETHICAL  IDEALISM.—!.  Definition  of  the 
term.— The  term  '  ethical  idealism  '  has  two  distinct 
meanings.  It  may  signifjr  a  theory  of  reality  as  a 
whole,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  moral  life.  Here  morality 
supplies  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  reality.  In 
this  sense  'ethical  idealism'  designates  a  meta- 
physical theory  based  on  a  prior  analysis  of  the 
moral  life.  On  the  other  hand,  'ethical  ideal- 
ism' also  signifies  the  theory  of  the  moral  life 
derived  from  an  '  idealistic '  conception  of  reality. 
In  such  a  case  an  idealistic  metaphysic  is  pre- 
supposed, and  the  metaphysical  principle  must  be 
more  general  than,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  dillerent 
kind  from,  that  obtained  by  an  analysis  of  the 
moral  life  alone.  Morality  is  a  deduction  from 
such  a  principle.  ,     •    n 

These  two  meanings  are,  therefore,  logically 
quite  distinct.  In  the  first,  metaphysics  rests  on 
morality  ;  in  the  second,  morality  rests  on  meta- 
physics. Kant's  metaphysical  theory  may  be 
regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the  first ;  Anstotle  s 
theory  of  ethics  may  be  considered  as  typical  of 
the  second.  No  doubt  the  two  meanings  may 
approximate,  as,  for  example,  in  Plato's  Republic, 
where  the  moral  good  leads  the  way  to  the  appre- 
hension and  interpretation  of  the  metaphysical 
'  idea  of  the  good,'  which  is  shown  to  transcend  the 
moral  good  and  to  include  it  as  a  particular 
manifestation  of  the  supreme  principle.  But  in 
general  it  is  important  to  keep  separate  the  two 
meanings  of  the  term  '  ethical  idealism '  ;  and  for 
purposes  of  discussion  it  is  essential  te  do  so.  In 
the  present  article  we  are  concerned  with  '  ethical 
idealism '  primarily  in  the  second  of  these  senses, 
i.e.  with  the  moral  life  as  interpreted  in  terms  of 
idealism,  '  idealism '  being  a  specific  metaphysical 
view  of  reality.  „     ,     .        ..^. 

3.  Meaning  of  Idealism.— To  begin  with,  we 
have  to  consider  the  meaning  of  idealism.  Ideal- 
ism has  taken  dift'erent  forms  in  the  history  of 
speculation  ;  but  there  are  certain  features  common 
to  all.  (a)  Negative.— In  the  first  place,  idealism  is 
negatively  described  by  contrast  with  '  naturalism.' 
Naturalism  is  sometimes  indistinguishable  from 
materialism,  and  in  that  case  designates  a  theory 
or  point  of  view  which  seeks  to  explain  all  known 
events  and  facts,  human  experience  included,  in 
terms  of  the  elements  of  physical  Nature.  It  lays 
stress  on  the  ultimate  material  origin  of  the  world, 
and,  again,  on  the  mechanical  necessity  which 
holds  sway  throughout  the  processes  of  the  world, 
however  complex  these  processes  are.  Apparent 
differences  in  kind  amongst  phenomena,  e.g., 
inorganic  and  organic,  chemical  and  conscious,  are 
held  te  be  resolvable  inte  ditferences  of  complexity 
of  manifestation  of  the  same  identical  elements, 
matter  and  motion.  Sometimes,  however,  natura  - 
ism  is  applied  specifically  to  the  reduction  of  all 
mental  processes,  more  particularly  the  higher 
mental  life  of  man,  to  organic  elements  and 
conditions,  nothing  being  affirmed  atout  a  further 
reduction  of  the  organic  to  inorganic  material 
elements.  In  this  case,  it  may  even  be  said  that 
such  a  further  reduction  is  impossible,  that  organic 
Nature  and  purely  physical  Nature  are  in  reality 
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heterogeneous.  When  naturalism  is  used  in  this 
sense,  we  have  again  explanation  in  terms  of 
origin ;  but  here  the  '  original  elements '  of  the 
mental  life  are  restricted  to  organic  elements  and 
processes ;  laws  of  the  more  complicated  mental 
life  are  reducible  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  organic 
life  in  general,  but  these  organic  laws  and  elements 
are  not  reducible  either  to  material  elements  and 
laws  or  to  a  substratum  common  to  the  two. 

In  both  forms  of  naturalism  we  have  the  same 
general  characteristics — explanation  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  complex  to  ultimate  elements  and  their 
laws  ;  the  connexion  of  all  events  by  the  principle 
of  the  causal  continuity  of  the  temporal  antecedent 
with  the  temporal  consequent ;  and  the  absence  of 
the  use  of  any  conception  of  end  as  a  final  principle 
of  interpretation.  The  only  '  ends '  admitted  are 
results,  not  pre-conditions ;   they  are  effects,  not 

f rounds.  Idealism  affirms  the  opposite  of  all  this, 
t  seeks  to  interpret  the  simple  and  primordial  by 
reference  to  the  more  complex  and  later  in  time ; 
it  does  not  explain  in  terms  of  origin  but  in  terms 
of  completion ;  and  it  does  not  connect  by  causal 
sequence  in  time,  but  by  controlling  ends. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  '  nature ' 
of  anything  may  be  identified  with  the  end  rather 
than  with  the  pre-conditions ;  in  this  case  there  can 
be  no  contrast  between  idealism  and  '  naturalism.' 

(6)  Positive. — Idealism  on  its  positive  side  may 
in  general  terms  be  described  as  the  theory  which 
regards  the  ultimate  principle  of  reality  as  one 
which  operates  by  conscious  reference  to  an  end  or 
system  of  ends.  An  unconscious  end  could  not  be 
the  principle  of  idealism,  even  though  it  were 
admitted  that  the  unconscious  end  might  be  quite 
distinct  from  a  mechanical  principle.  For  the  con- 
ception of  '  ideal '  is  essential  to  the  meaning  of 
idealism,  and  an  '  ideal '  is  a  conscious  end  of 
some  sort.  The  conception  of  an  ideal  is  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  end,  which  is  more  general  ; 
and  the  differentia  is  found  by  reference  to  a 
consciousness.  An  end,  more  particularly  a 
supreme  end,  when  it  as  such  becomes  con- 
sciously sought  and  consciously  operative,  becomes 
an  ideal.  The  various  applications  of  the  term 
•ideal'  will  be  found  to  bear  out  this  interpreta- 
tion, whether  these  applications  are  figurative,  e.g., 
an  'ideal  rose,'  or  literal. 

3.  Types  of  Idealism. — It  is  clear  from  the 
above  description  that  a  metaphysical  idealism 
may  take  different  forms,  according  to  the  way 
in  which  the  content  of  the  end  is  present  in 
consciousness,  and  s«!Cording  to  the  kind  of  con- 
sciousness to  which  the  end  is  present.  If  the 
universe  is  interpreted  idealistically,  its  principle 
of  unity  must  be  a  supreme  consciousness 
aware  of  a  supreme  final  end,  and  aware  of  this  as 
its  own  end.  Since  this  principle  cannot  be 
subordinate  to  some  further  principle,  in  some 
sense  this  supreme  end  must  be  one  with  the 
supreme  consciousness,  not  external  to  it.  This  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  the  ultimate 
principle  is  a  supreme  self-consciousness,  making 
itself  its  own  end.  In  relation  to  the  finite  world, 
this  end  may  be  either  transcendent  of  finitude,  or 
Immanent  in  finitude  ;  and  it  has  also  been 
maintained  that  this  end  can  be  both  transcendent 
and  immanent.  In  any  and  every  case,  however, 
this  supreme  end  covers  all  reality,  finite  and 
infinite  alike. 

Again,  the  supreme  principle  may  be  regarded 
aa  realized  wholly  and  solely  in  every  part  and 
domain  of  reality.  In  this  case  the  supreme  self- 
consciousness  is  realized  in  a  differentiated  plurality 
of  individual  self-consciousnesses,  and  hence  there 
would  l>e  as  many  self-consciousnesses  as  there  are 
individuals.  This  is  the  view  of  idealistic '  plural- 
iam.'    Oa  thn  other  hand,  the  supreme  principle 


may  be  regarded  as  single  and  unique,  combining 
in  itself  all  finite  individuals  not  necessarily 
themselves  self-conscious,  and  making  all  indi- 
viduals contributory  to  the  complete  realization 
of  its  own  end  known  only  to  and  realized  onlj 
by  its  own  self.  This  is  the  view  of  idealistic 
'  singularism,'  to  use  the  term  applied  to  this 
doctrine  in  a  recent  volume.' 

4.  General  nature  of  Ethical  Idealism. — What- 
ever be  the  form  of  idealism  adopted,  the  con- 
ception of  the  moral  life  derived  therefrom  has 
the  same  general  features  and  follows  much  the 
same  lines  in  each  case.  The  fundamental  nature 
of  the  moral  life  on  this  view  of  reality  is  that  it  is 
the  expression,  in  the  case  of  man,  of  the  supreme 
principle  of  the  whole,  and  an  integral  indispens- 
able moment  in  the  realization  of  that  principle. 
This  may  be  put  in  various  ways,  but  the  same  idea 
is  involved.  Whether  the  idea  is  presented  in  the 
vague  and  indefinite  form  that  human  purposes  are 
'  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things,'  that  the  '  soul  of 
the  world  is  just';  or  in  the  characteristically 
religious  expressions  '  the  righteous  shall  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance '  (Ps  112°),  man  is  '  God's 
fellow- worker '  (1  Co  3')  ;  or,  again,  in  the  system- 
atic attempt  to  show  that  the  moral  order  is  an 
adumbration  of  the  orderly  unity  of  the  world,  and 
a  specific  realization  of  the  ultimate  '  reason '  in 
the  'matter'  of  man's  sense-life, — in  all  these 
ways  and  in  various  ethical  theories  the  same 
thought  is  contained.  Whenever  we  find  the 
moral  life  regarded  as  working  and  leading  in 
man's  life  towards  the  spiritual  principle  unifying 
all  reality,  or  wherever  the  source  and  ground  of 
the  moral  life  are  derived  from  such  a  principle, 
there  we  have  an  ethical  idealism.  The  moral  end, 
on  this  view,  is  one  expression  of  the  supreme  end, 
not  a  means  to  that  supreme  end  but  a  literal 
manifestation  of  it,  one  way  in  which  the  supreme 
spiritual  principle  is  conscious  of  itself,  or  con- 
scious of  its  own  end.  In  so  far  as  man's  moral 
end  is  taken  to  be  a  fundamental  constitutive 
element  of  man's  being,  man's  conscious  realization 
of  his  end  is  at  once  a  consciousness  of  the  supreme 
principle  in  himself  and  a  condition  of  making  his 
individuality  an  integral  part  of  the  supreme 
principle  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  man  becomes  conscious 
of  the  supreme  principle  in  himself,  his  life 
becomes  determined  by  the  moral  end,  and  set  to 
moral  issues.  The  two  statements  reciprocally 
involve  each  other  :  hence  we  have  the  constant 
oscillation,  in  this  type  of  ethical  theory,  between 
the  position  that  the  moral  end  '  demands '  or 
'  proves '  the  existence  of  a  supreme  spiritual 
principle  and  the  position  that  a  supreme  spiritual 
principle  has  made  man  moral  or  '  wills '  the 
moral  end. 

5.  Forms  of  Ethical  Idealism. — The  development 
of  this  conception  of  the  moral  life  varies  in 
different  systems.  Perhaps  one  might  say  that  the 
point  of  divergence  between  different  systems  turns 
on  the  interpretation  of  moral  evil,  and  its  place  in 
such  a  theory.  Where  the  existence  of  evil  is 
regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  content  of  the 
supreme  principle,  the  idealistic  theory  of  Ethics 
tends  to  assign  only  the  fact  of  the  moral  law  and 
moral  end  to  the  operation  of  the  supreme 
principle,  and  to  attribute  the  existence  of  moral 
evil  to  man's  imperfect  working  out  of  the  moral 
end  ;  in  other  words,  all  the  good  in  the  moral  life 
is  placed  to  the  account  of  the  supreme  self-con- 
sciousness, all  the  evil  to  finite  self-consciousness. 
On  this  view  the  idealistic  treatment  of  morality 
tends  to  be  more  or  less  abstract  in  character. 
The  law  is  regarded  as  an  abstract,  formal,  universal 
law  of  •  reason ' ;  the  end  is  one  that  transcends 
experience  in  the  sense  of  never  being  completely 

1  J.  Ward.  The  Realm  of  Endt.  CamhridEe,  1911. 
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realizable  in  man's  life  ;  the  moral  individual  is  an 
Independent,  or  even  isolated,  being  who  is  an 
•end  in  himself,'  isolate<l  from  Nature  and  only 
contingently  related  to  other  moral  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  evil  is  treated  as 
springing  from  the  same  source  as  good  itself, 
both  naving  their  common  root  in  self-conscious- 
ness, the  moral  end  grasps  the  human  individual 
concretely ;  law  and  sensibility,  moral  ideal  and 
Nature,  are  looked  upon  as  forming  an  indissoluble 
whole ;  the  moral  consciousness  is  inseparable 
from  Nature,  and  is  essentially  a  social  conscious- 
ness. The  spiritual  principle  in  man  subsumes 
Nature  into  itself  and  is  realized  most  fully  in 
society  with  its  laws  and  institutions ;  the  supreme 
spiritual  principle  takes  upon  itself  the  whole 
burden  of  man  s  moral  destiny ;  and,  through 
moral  failure,  the  human  spirit  can  pass,  in  un- 
broken unity  with  itself,  to  moral  completeness 
and  reconciliation. 

The  first  form  of  the  idealistic  treatment  of 
Ethics  is  essentially  dnalistic  in  conception  and  in 
systematic  development :  the  second  is  essentially 
monistic  in  form  and  substance.  With  certain 
qualifications  in  matters  of  detail,  we  might  take, 
as  historical  examples  of  the  former,  Stoicism  in 
ancient  Ethics,  and  Kantianism  in  modern  Ethics  ; 
and  as  examples  of  the  latter,  Plato  or  Aristotle 
in  ancient  Ethics,  and  Hegel  or  Neo-Hegelianism 
in  modem  Ethics. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  treatment  of 
Ethics  from  the  idealistic  point  of  view  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  finite  and  supreme  self-conscious- 
ness is  in  general  all  that  is  affirmed.  The  detail 
of  the  moral  life  is  not  deduced  from  the  supreme 
{(rinciple.  Any  attempt  at  such  a  deduction  conld 
only  result  in  the  repetition  of  an  abstract  formula, 
which  would  either  leave  the  specific  diversity  of 
content  in  the  moral  life  unexplained  or  would 
blot  out  its  diversity  altogether.  This  is  inevit- 
able. For  the  principle  of  self-consciousness,  as 
realized  in  man,  is  the  only  form  of  the  principle 
that  is  directly  relevant  for  the  interpretation  of 
man's  moral  life,  and  indeed  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Any  deduction  of  his  moral  nature  and 
constitution  from  the  absolute  principle  is,  there- 
fore, aa  unnecessary  as  it  is  impossible.  This 
point  is  sometimes  urged  in  the  form  that  we  can- 
not deduce  the  details  of  duty  from  the  conception 
of  a  Divine  'perfection.'  If  by  'perfection'  is 
meant  the  complete  unity  of  the  Divine  or  Absolute 
Belf-conseiousne.ss,  such  a  statement  may  be  a<l- 
mitted.  With  an  'absolute  perfection'  in  the 
sense  of  the  perfection  of  the  Aosolute  we  have  in 
morality  notliing  to  do.  We  are  concerned  in 
morality  with  human  moral  perfection  only.  From 
this,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  derive  our 
specific  duty,  provided  we  know  in  what  such  per- 
fection consists.  Perfection  is,  no  doubt,  an  attri- 
bute of  the  moral  ideal ;  and  from  the  moral  ideal 
we  must  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  and 
content  of  the  moral  life. 

6.  Value  of  Ethical  Idealism. — It  may  be  said 
that,  if  we  must  analyze  the  operations  of  human 
self-con.iciottsness  in  order  to  interpret  the  nature 
of  morality  idealistically,  there  seems  little  or  no 
value  in  connecting  morality  with  an  idealistic 
theory  of  reality.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
significance  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
since  the  principle  in  finite  and  in  Absolute  self- 
conscioiLsness  is  essentially  the  same,  the  detailed 
realization  of  what  that  principle  contains  in  Wie 
case  of  man's  moral  life  will,  equally  with  the 
general  principle  itself,  have  its  warrant  and  justi- 
fication m  the  ultimate  meaning  of  reality.  Thus 
every  moral  act  has  a  significance  for  tlie  whole  of 
reality  as  truly  as  the  moral  ideal  itself.  And  this 
IB  both  practically  and  theoretically  of  profound 


imiKjrtanco.  For,  on  this  view,  not  merely  does 
the  individual's  moral  life  as  a  whole  have  a  place 
in  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  universe,  but  every 
mural  act  becomes  a  contribution  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  plan  of  the  Absolute.  Morality  and 
moral  individuals  have  thus  a  supreme  worth  in 
themselves  and  for  the  Absolute ;  and  the  moral 
life  becomes  a  factor  in  the  constitution  of  religion 
— a  fact  which  all  'ethical  religions'  have  empha- 
sized, whether  they  have  regarded  moral  laws  as 
'  Divine  commands '  or  regarded  the  proc'ess  of  the 
moral  life  as  the  working  out  of  a  '  Divine  will.' 

7.  Fundamental  difficulty  of  Ethical  Idealism. — 
This  close  identification  of  the  moral  life  with  the 
realization  of  the  supreme  spiritual  principle  has 
always  created  a  difficulty  for  ethical  idealism. 
For  it  is  obvious  that,  the  more  the  identification 
is  emphasized,  the  more  we  tend  to  treat  the  con- 
tribution of  the  moral  individual  towards  the  ful- 
filment of  the  supreme  purpose  as  the  expression, 
through  him,  of  the  operation  of  that  principle 
itself.  The  more  we  assimilate  the  moral  life  and 
the  Divine  Life,  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguisliing  between  what  in  a  given  act  is  the 
individual's  doing  and  what  is  God's.  If  the  dis- 
tinction is  denied,  individual  self-determination 
disappears,  and  with  that  the  spiritual  freedom, 
which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  himself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
distinction  is  affirmed,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
consider  the  supreme  purpose  as  carrying  its  own 
necessity  within  itself ;  for  clearly  a  supreme  pur- 
pose which  depends  for  its  attainment  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  individual  finite  wills  is  at  the 
mercy  of  contingency. 

8.  Solutions  of  the  difficulty.— This  difficulty  is 
a  very  real  one,  and  is  of  far-reaching  significance. 
It  generally  divides  ethical  idealists  into  two 
camps.  There  are  those,  e.g.  Green,  who  seem  to 
treat  the  finite  consciousness  as  a  kind  of  channel 
or  medium  through  which  in  the  moral  life  the 
spiritual  principle  realizes  or  objectifies  itself. 
Assuming  that  in  some  sense  such  a  principle  is 
self-contained  and  self-determining,  the  individual 
is  little  more,  if  any  more,  than  a  self-conscious 
instrument,  a  mere  manifestation  or  emanation  of 
the  Absolute  self-consciousness.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  in  everything  but  name  such  a 
view  is  indistinguishable  from  Spinozism.  There 
is  no  difference  between  Spirit  and  Substance  if 
they  take  the  same  method  of  realizing  themselves 
in  finite  self-consciousness.  A  self-consciousness 
which  '  supervenes '  upon  the  material  of  sensibility 
and  thereby  makes  the  latter  its  o^vn,  may  indeed 
be  '  free '  relatively  to  sensibility,  in  tlie  sense  that 
its  operation  implies  detachment  from  sensibility, 
and  self -direction  in  controlling  and  ordering  sen- 
sibility. But  this  freedom  is  not  an  '  ultimate 
fact,'  nor  is  it  self-explanatory  as  long  as  it  is 
assumed  that  the  finite  self-consciousness  is  itself 
a  .specific  realization  of  a  wider  Absolute  self- 
consciousness  which  is  expressing  itself  under 
human  limitations.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  there- 
by implied  that  the  principle  on  which  finite  self- 
consciousness  proceeds  in  as.serting  its  freedom 
relatively  to  sensibility  derives  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  its  procedure  from,  and  is  itself 
determined  by,  this  more  comprehensive  and  all- 
embracing  self-consciousness.  Freedom,  in  short, 
is,  in  such  a  case,  but  the  delegated  power  to 
exercise,  in  reference  to  sensibility,  the  functions 
of  a  superior  self-consciousness.  It  is  freedom 
only  sub  specie  temporis,  but  is  necessity  stib  specie 
wternitatis.  And,  since  the  latter  point  of  view 
is  the  more  ultimate  and  therefore  the  more  cor- 
rect, tlie  freedom  of  finite  self-con.sciousiiess  is 
barely  distinguishable  from  illusion — which,  indeed, 
Spinoza  asserted  it  to  be. 
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A  second  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  is 
that  which  treats  self-consciousness  as  a  principle 
that  is  not  so  much  an  actuality  in  man's  life  from 
the  start,  but  is  gradually  realized  in  the  course  of 
his  activity.  On  this  view,  man  does  not  begin 
his  finite  existence  with  a  fully  active  organ  or 
function  of  self-consciousness,  by  means  of  which 
he  assimilates  a  quasi-alien  environment  to  him- 
self and  himself  to  his  environment,  in  the  way 
described,  e.ij.,  by  Kant,  and  also  to  some  extent 
by  Green.  The  whole  course  and  aim  of  his 
finite  life  consists  in  becoming  self-conscious,  not 
in  being  completely  so  to  begin  with.  Thus  there 
are  grades  of  self-consciousness  in  man's  life,  and 
differences  of  degree  of  self-consciousness  amongst 
mankind.  The  function  of  self-consciousness  may 
be,  indeed,  abstractly  the  same  in  all  men ;  but, 
actually  and  as  a  historical  fact,  it  is  realized  in 
very  varying  degrees  by  individual  men  and  types 
of  mankind.  Tlie  mistake  of  the  previous  view 
lay  in  confounding  a  formal  similarity  of  function 
— a  purely  logical  function  in  Kant's  theory — with 
an  actual  identity  of  realization  in  all  human  indi- 
viduals. But,  if  the  attainment  of  self-conscious- 
ness is  itself  a  matter  of  growth  and  development 
in  the  individual  life,  then,  while  all  may  attain  it 
to  a  certain  degree,  imperfection  of  attainment  is 
not  inconsistent  with  individual  success,  or  with 
the  fulfilment  of  the  final  end  of  the  supreme  self- 
consciousness.  Perfection  of  attainment  is,  indeed, 
a  goal ;  but,  if  degrees  of  attainment  be  admitted 
to  be  consistent  with  the  absolute  principle,  failure 
to  attain  perfectly  in  any,  individual  case  cannot 
imperil  the  security  or  validity  of  the  final  end. 
Moreover,  on  this  view,  the  defects  of  individuality 
in  one  sphere  are  balanced  or  compensated  in 
another.  Thus,  the  imperfections  of  a  given  in- 
dividual in  his  society  do  not  destroy  the  stability 
and  order  of  the  general  life  of  the  community : 
his  life  is  so  supplemented  by  the  lives  of  others 
that  unity  on  the  whole  is  maintained.  Similarly, 
the  one-sidednesB  of  any  given  type  of  society  or 
form  of  humanity  is  counterbalanced  by  another 
form  of  society  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the 
general  history  of  humanity ;  so  that,  just  as  a 
given  society  comes  to  the  help  of  the  individual's 
imperfections,  the  history  of  humanity  as  a  whole 
qualifies  or  removes  the  imperfect  realization  of 
unman  life  in  any  one  form  of  society. 

This  view,  again,  modifies  similarly  the  con- 
ception of  individual  freedom  and  the  difficulties 
of  reconciling  the  free  action  of  individuals  with 
an  all-pervading  and  triumphant  purpose.  For 
freedom,  like  self-consciousness,  is  not  a  quality 
with  which  the  individual's  will  is  endowed  from.- 
the  ontset ;  it  is  a  result  which  he  achieves  for 
htm.self.  Freedom  is  not  a  pre-condition  of  the 
moral  life,  but  a  state  which  he  gradually  attains  ; 
and,  like  self-consciousness,  the  attainment  of  it 
is  a  matter  of  degree.  Freedom  in  that  sense  is 
the  goal  of  the  moral  life,  not  an  antecedent  con- 
dition of  it.  The  organic  life  of  a  community  is 
a  realization  of  moral  freedom,  and  the  history  of 
humanity  is  the  progress  in  attainment  of  its 
freedom. 

In  this  way  it  is  sought  to  harmonize  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  self-consciousness  under 
finite  conditions  with  the  actuality  of  the  Absolute 
self-consciousness,  without  destroying  the  validity 
of  the  pursuit  of  finite  ends  or  the  finality  of  the 
Absolute  end.  This  view  is  found  in  the  ethical 
idealism  of  Hegel,  and  more  recently  of  Bradley. 
The  objection  to  it  is  the  opposite  of  the  objection 
to  the  previous  view  stated.  For,  on  the  second 
view,  tlie  realiz.ation  of  finite  self-consciousness 
and  of  finite  freedom  is  so  completely  identified 
with  the  course  of  human  history  that  any  degree 
of  attainment  of  the  principle  is  enough  to  satisfy 


the  requirements  of  the  supreme  principle.  The 
supreme  principle  cannot,  on  this  view,  fail  to 
realize  its  end,  no  matter  what  degree  of  success 
attends  the  operations  of  finite  self-consciousness. 
That  being  so,  the  attitude  of  the  supreme  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  indiircrence  to  the  achievements 
of  finite  individuals  :  its  end  is  fulfilled,  no  matter 
what  finite  individuals  do  or  fail  to  do.  This  re- 
duces the  position  of  the  supreme  self-conscious- 
ness to  that  of  a  spectator,  and  the  position  of  the 
finite  individual  to  that  of  a  player :  the  moral 
life  becomes  a  mere  drama  with  the  Absolute  as 
witness.  Or,  again,  the  effect  on  the  finite  indi- 
vidual must  necessarily  be  to  make  him  equally 
indifferent  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  end ; 
while  the  process  of  history  taken  as  a  whole  is 
indistinguishable  in  ethical  quality  from  the  course 
of  Nature.  Ethical  idealism  in  this  shape  thus 
closely  resembles  the  position  of  pure  naturalism. 

9.  Special  features  of  Ethical  Idealism. — The 
characteristic  points  on  which  ethical  idealism  lays 
stress  in  the  constructive  development  of  the  theory 
are  mainly  three :  (a)  the  logical  priority  of  the 
conception  of  value  in  the  moral  life ;  (6)  the 
objective  independent  reality  of  social  institu- 
tions ;  (c)  the  essential  unity  of  individual  and 
social  mind. 

(a)  In  virtue  of  the  first,  ethical  idealism  insists 
that  the  consciousness  of  an  ideal  takes  priority 
over  all  consideration  of  circumstances,  nature,  or 
history.  Kelatively  to  the  ideal,  circumstances, 
nature,  and  history  provide  merely  the  material 
of  morality ;  they  can  never  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  ideal  or  modify  its  validity.  The  ideal  re- 
mains the  same  throughout  all  diversity  of  realiza- 
tion. It  moulds  its  material  in  different  ways,  and 
thus  the  material  becomes  the  means  or  condition 
of  the  objective  expression  of  the  ideal.  Thereby 
the  self  '  finds  itself '  in  Nature  by  making  Nature 
the  correlate  and  counterpart  of  Spirit.  Thus  the 
diversity  of  content  presented  is  reduced  to  unity  ; 
and  all  the  elements  in  individuality — heredity, 
historical  situation,  natural  surroundings,  etc. — 
become  significant  for  the  moral  life,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  attainment  of  man's  end.  Some- 
times this  logical  priority  of  the  ideal  is  expressed 
in  an  extravagant  form,  as  when  Kant  asserts  that 
the  moral  law  is  absolutely  binding  for  all  under 
all  circumstances,  and  duty  remains  duty  whatever 
hindrances  there  are  in  the  way  of  its  realization  ; 
or  again  when  Fichte  seeks  to  'deduce'  Nature  as 
simply  the  sphere  of  human  freedom.  But  these 
are  merely  extreme  expressions  of  the  fundamental 
position  on  which  ethical  idealism  takes  its  stand 
— the  position  that  the  operative  consciousness  of 
the  moral  ideal  is  the  basis  of  all  the  moral  worth 
of  action  or  personality. 

(6)  Not  less  important  is  the  second  point. 
Institutions  are  not  regarded  by  idealism  as 
incidents  in  the  moral  life,  created  by  and  de- 
pendent on  the  wills  of  separate  finite  individuals. 
Institutions  are  embodiments  of  the  social  spirit, 
from  which  individuals  themselves  derive  their 
moral  sustenance  and  support.  It  is  truer,  on  this 
view,  to  say  that  individuals  are  incidents  in  the 
life  of  institutions  than  that  institutions  are  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  individuals.  The  end  for 
man  is  one,  and  by  its  very  nature  is  common  to 
all  individuals  ;  this  follows  from  the  constitution 
of  the  supreme  principle  which  is  realizing  itself 
in  man's  life.  Individuals,  therefore,  because  real- 
izing, each  in  his  own  case,  the  same  human  end, 
necessarily  live  a  common  life.  The  community 
of  life  is  just  as  real  in  this  process  a-s  the  variety 
of  ways  m  which  all  seek  their  several  interests 
in  the  one  common  end.  Institutions  are  the  con- 
crete forms  in  which  this  community  of  end  as 
snch  finds  expressioo.    From  this  point  of  view 
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institutions  are  a  more  objective  and  permanent 
eml)odinient  of  the  supreme  principle  in  man's 
life  than  the  actions  or  the  life  of  a  given  indi- 
vidual ;  and  conversely  wo  see  more  fully  in  insti- 
tutions what  the  final  end  of  man  Ls. 

Ethical  idealism  has  Iwen  singularly  successful 
in  developing  this  aspect  of  its  theory  of  the  moral 
life.  The  conception  of  a  social  will  working  itself 
out  in  the  various  forms  of  corporate  social  life, 
the  family,  the  city,  or  again  more  abstract  human 
institutions  such  as  the  Church ;  the  conception 
of  the  '  general  will '  as  the  basis  of  the  State  and 
the  source  of  its  functions  in  framing,  administer- 
ing, and  executing  the  decrees  of  government ;  the 
conception  of  property  and  of  contract  as  funda- 
mental forms  of  social  mind,  deriving  their  origin 
and  ultimate  sanction  from  the  idea  of  the  common 

food  which  a  common  will  pursues — all  these  are 
irect  consequences  of  the  objectivity  of  social 
institutions  as  emlwdiments  of  the  common  human 
end. 

(e)  Finally,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  ethical  ideal- 
ism to  hold  that  the  operations  of  the  individual 
mind  in  realizing  its  own  end,  and  the  operations 
of  the  social  mind  in  realizing  a  common  end,  pro- 
ceed on  the  same  plan.  Whether  we  speak  of  the 
social  mind  as  the  individual  mind  '  writ  large '  or 
seek  to  interpret  the  social  mind  in  psychological 
terms — terms  applicable  to  the  fjrocess  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  —  the  same  idea  is  involved.  The 
similarity  of  operation  is,  indeed,  very  close. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  individual  the  unity  of  his 
moral  life  summed  up  in  the  operations  of  his 
conscience,  which  Is  the  outcome  of  his  social  con- 
sciousness, and  the  gJiiding  principle  of  unity  in 
bis  moral  life ;  in  the  social  mind  we  have  the 
common  spirit  actuating  a  community,  pervading 
all  parts  as  an  operative  principle  of  homogeneous 
social  action  and  of  unity  of  social  feeling  and 
sentiment  in  individuals.  In  the  individual  we 
have  the  consciousness  of  moral  laws,  some  vague, 
some  clearly  defined  and  steadily  obeyed  ;  the  life 
of  a  community,  again,  is  maintained  by  the  va^e 
sense  of  order,  and  also  by  the  explicit  formulation 
of,  and  obedience  to,  laws  and  decrees  required  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  an  orderly  unity  of 
individuals.  In  the  individual's  moral  life,  habit 
and  character  are  the  conditions  of  moral  security 
and  continuity  of  efTort ;  corresponding  to  this  in 
the  social  life  we  have  custom,  routine,  and  social 
automatism.  The  inter-relation  of  ideas  and  pur- 
poses in  the  individual  mind  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
inter-communication  of  personalities  in  the  social 
mind.  The  sense  of  guilt  and  remorse  in  the 
individual  has  its  parallel  in  social  disapproval  and 
punishment  by  the  community  :  the  moral  disorder 
of  the  individual  is  regarded  as  identical  in  nature 
with  social  disorder  in  a  community. 

It  is  important  to  notice,  in  conclusion,  that,  on 
the  view  of  ethical  idealism,  the  moral  life,  while 
self-contained  and  determined  by  its  own  con- 
ditions, is  not  regarded  as  an  exhaustive  expres- 
sion of  man's  spiritual  life.  On  the  contrary,  by 
its  very  nature  it  points  to  a  wider  and  completer 
realization  of  the  supreme  principle  from  which 
it  derives  iU  significance.  This  is  put  in  various 
forms.  It  is  said  that  morality  '  points  beyond 
itself  to  religion,'  that  'religion  transcends  moral- 
ity,' that  '  the  moral  life  is  part  of  the  wider  life 
of  universal  history,'  that  '  the  contemplative  life 
is  the  crowning  activity  of  the  spiritual  life.'  In 
all  these  and  similar  ways  the  same  point  is 
emphasized — the  finitude  of  the  moral  attitude 
as  a  phase  of  the  realization  of  the  one  supreme 
principle.  And  this  logically  follows  from  regard- 
ing the  moral  end  of  man  as  an  integral  but  single 
expression  of  the  comprehensive  end  of  an  Absolute 
seu-consciousness. 


IiiTBiiATDR«.— The  UUratnre  on  Kthical  Idealism  in  tlie  sense 
above  discussed  is  very  Inrffe.  Most  of  the  chief  reli^ons  have 
treate<i  Kthics  from  this  point  of  view,  however  much  they  may 
have  differed  both  in  their  reli^ous  conceptions  and  in  the 
content  they  asairn  to  the  moral  life.  In  the  systematic  dis- 
cussion  of  ethical  problems,  which  makes  up  the  History  of 
Ethics  strictly  so  called,  Ethical  Idealism  has  been  stated  and 
developed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  most  prominent 
may  be  said  to  be  the  following :  (a)  Orcek  Ethics :  Xenophon, 
Memornbitia  of  Socrateg ;  Plato,  generally,  but  chiefly  m  the 
Republic  ;  Aristotle,  Ethics.— ^b)  Medieval  Ethics :  Aquinas, 
Summa  contra  Gentiles,  bk.  lii.  chs.  1-63  and  111-146.— 
(c)  Modem  Ethics :  Cudworth,  Eternal  and  Immutablt  Mo- 
rality, 1731 ;  Cumberland,  De  legibus  Natures,  1672 ;  Clarke, 
Discourse  on  Natural  Religion,  1706 ;  Butler,  Sermons,  172« ; 
Paley,  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  1788; 
Fichte,  Bestimmumj  des  Menschen,  1800,  GruTidlage  dis  Natur- 
rechts,  1796,  System  der  SUtenlehre,  1798,  Staatslehre,  181S; 
Hegel,  Philosojthie  des  Rechts,  1821,  Fhilosophie  d«r  Gtschichle, 
1837 ;  Vatke,  Die  menschliche  Freiheit,  1841 ;  Green,  Prole- 
gomena to  Ethics^,  1890 ;  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Realit)/', 
1897.  J.  B.  Baillie. 

ETHICAL    MOVEMENT.— 1.  Oriarin     and 

history.— The  founder  of  the  Ethical  Movement 
was  Felix  Adler,  afterwards  Professor  of  Ap- 
plied Ethics  in  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  a  number  of  persons  who 
had  become  acquainted  with  his  point  of  view, 
which  assigned  tlie  supreme  place  to  right  conduct 
and  proclaimed  that  the  cooa  life  is  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  theological  beliefs,  he  inaugurated, 
in  1876,  the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
which  soon  counted  considerably  over  a  thousand 
members.  '  Deed,  not  Creed '  was  his  motto.  He 
soon  attracted  a  number  of  able  men — W.  M.  Salter, 
Stanton  Coit,  Bums  Weston,  and  W.  L.  Sheldon 
— and,  as  a  consequence,  Ethical  Societies  were 
established  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis. 
In  1886  the  London  Ethical  Society  was  founded. 
This  Society  counted  among  its  members  Bernard 
Bosanquet,  Sophie  Bryant,  Edward  Caird,  J.  S. 
Mackenzie,  J.  H.  Muirhead,  J.  Seeley,  Leslie 
Stephen,  H.  Sidgwick,  and  G.  F.  Stout.  Two  years 
later  Stanton  Coit  came  to  England  as  '  minister ' 
of  South  Place  Ethical  Society.  From  that  time 
onwards  the  Ethical  Movement  in  England  de- 
veloped, until  it  counted  some  thirty  Ethical 
Societies,  a  considerable  number  of  them  being  in 
London.  Most  of  these  came  to  be  federated  in 
the  English  •  Union  of  Ethical  Societies.'  In  1892 
the  German  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  came  into 
being,  and  soon  had  some  fifteen  branches.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  Austrian  Ethical  Society,  the 
Italian  '  Unione  Morale,'  and  two  Societies  in 
Switzerland  were  founded.  Recently,  a  Society  in 
Tokyo  has  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Ethical  Move- 
ment. 

As  early  as  1893  the  German  Ethical  Society 
organized  a  meeting  at  Eisenach,  with  a  view  to 
starting  an  International  Ethical  Union.  This, 
however,  proved  only  the  precursor  of  the  meeting 
at  Ziirich  in  1896,  when  delegates  from  the  various 
ethical  centres  were  present  and  an  International 
Ethical  Union  was  founded.  Ten  years  later  the 
Second  International  Ethical  Conference  met  at 
Eisenach,  when  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  and 
a  programme  of  work  elaborated.  In  1908,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  very  successful  First  International 
Moral  Education  Congress  initiated  by  the  Union 
and  organized  by  its  secretary,  a  further  Inter- 
natlontQ  Conference  took  place. 

2.  Work  of  the  Ethical  Societies.— In  the 
United  States  and  in  England  the  Ethical  Societies 
meet  every  Sunday,  either  morning  or  evening,  or 
both.  In  the  United  States  there  is  usually  some 
kind  of  music  and  reading,  l)e8ides  the  lecture, 
which  generally  deals  with  some  current  topic,  or 
with  some  question  of  the  inner  life  or  of  philosophy 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  In  England  the 
'  service '  is  more  pronounced  :  congregational  sing- 
ing is  universal,  and  other  features,  such  as  the 
reading  of  an  Ethical  Declaration,  or  of  Closing 
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Words,  are  not  uncommon.  In  Germany  and 
Austria  the  meetings  are  held  on  weekdays,  and 
the  proceedings  consist  simply  of  an  ethical  lecture 
followed  by  discussion.  The  Ethical  Lecture  is 
one  distinguishing  feature  of  Ethical  Societies,  the 
other  is  the  Ethical  Cla-sses  for  the  Young.  These 
are  to  be  found,  highly  developed,  in  the  American 
centres,  and,  less  highly  developed,  in  English 
centres.  In  Berlin  and  other  places  on  the 
Continent  such  classes  also  exist.  Moral  instruction 
being  a  special  concern  of  the  Ethical  Societies,  it 
is  natural  that  the  Movement  should  have  done 
much  to  promote  it  in  schools.  In  America,  Adler 
and  Sheldon  have  written  text-books  on  the 
subject,  and  the  former  has  gradually  built  up  his 
now  widely  famed  New  York  Ethical  Culture 
School.  In  England,  the  Union  of  Ethical  Societies 
founded  a  Moral  Instruction  League,  which  has 
induced  about  a  hundred  Local  Education  author- 
ities to  make  some  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
morals.  In  Germany  also  a  Moral  Instruction 
League  exists,  which  numbers  about  a  thousand 
members ;  and  the  International  Ethical  Union  is 
endeavouring  to  create  such  Leagues  everywhere. 
See  Moral  Education  League. 

The  practical  activities  of  the  Ethical  Societies 
resemble  to  a  large  extent  those  of  the  Churches. 
Innumerable  charitable  and  social  activities  are 
connected  with  the  New  York  Ethical  Society, 
and  the  other  American  Ethical  Societies  all 
engage  seriously  in  similar  work.  In  England, 
there  is  relatively  little  done  in  this  direction, 
chiefly  because  so  many  of  the  members  are 
individually  absorbed  in  politics  and  philanthropy. 
The  German  Society  has  also  busied  itself  much 
with  reforms  of  various  kinds.  It  was  the  first  to 
establish  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms  in 
Germany,  and  now  sucli  institutions  are  common 
there  ;  it  developed  a  scheme  of  cheap  theatres,  as 
a  result  of  which  there  exist  a  number  of  Schiller- 
Theater,  as  they  are  called,  in  Germany.  The  same 
society  has  founded  a  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  Berlin,  which  is  doing  extremely  valuable  work 
on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  it  has  done  much  to 
encourage  high-class  recreation  evenings  for  the 
people. 

3.  Principles  of  the  Ethical  Movement.— At  the 
International  Conference  at  Eisenach  (1906)  a 
constitution  was  adopted,  expressing  the  following 
general  aim,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
the  delegates  and  has  been  accepted  by  all  tlie 
national  ethical  centres  : 

'  To  aseert  the  supreme  importance  of  the  ethical  factor  in  all 
the^  relAtiona  of  hfe — personal,  social,  national,  and  inter- 
national, apart  from  theological  and  metaphysical  considera- 
tiona.' 

The  English  Union  of  Ethical  Societies  in  the 
same  year  determined  upon  a  series  of  principles 
which  conveniently  sum  up  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  Ethical  Movement  generally.  They 
are  here  reproduced.  Attention  is  specially  drawn 
to  the  second  principle,  in  which  an  attemi)t  is 
made  to  state  the  basis  of  the  ethics  taught  in 
Ethical  Societies. 

'(o)  In  all  the  relations  of  life— personal,  social,  and  political 
— (be  moral  factor  should  be  the  supreme  consideration. 

(6)  The  love  of  goodness  and  the  love  of  one's  fellows  are  the 
true  motives  for  right  conduct;  and  self-reliance  and  co- 
operation are  the  true  sources  of  help. 

(c)  Knowledge  of  the  Right  has  been  evolving  through  the 
experience  of  the  human  race  ;  therefore  the  moral  obligations 
eenerally  accpted  by  the  most  civilized  communities  should  be 
taken  as  the  starting-point  in  the  advocacy  of  a  progressive 
ideal  of  personal  and  social  righteousness. 

(d)  For  KU-.h  inilividual,  after  due  consideration  of  the 
convictions  of  others,  the  flnal  authority  as  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  any  opinion  or  action  should  be  his  own  conscientious 
and  reasoned  jud^fment. 

(e)  The  well-being  of  society  requires  such  economic  and 
other  conditions  as  afford  the  largest  scope  for  the  moral 
development  of  all  iu  memliers. 

(/)  The  BciciitiHc  methixl  should  be  applied  in  studying  the 
bet*  of  the  moral  life. 


(q)  The  moral  life  involves  neither  acceptance  nor  rejection 
of  belief  in  any  Deity,  personal  or  impersonal,  or  in  a  life  after 
death. 

(A)  The  acceptance  of  any  one  ultimate  criterion  of  right 
should  not  be  made  a  condition  of  ethical  fellowship. 

(i)  Ethical  fellowships  are  the  most  powerful  means  of 
encouraging  the  knowledge  and  love  of  right  principles  of 
conduct,  and  of  giving  the  strength  of  character  necessary  to 
realize  them  in  action.' 

4.  The  common  programme. — The  following 
manifesto,  drawn  uj)  at  the  International  Con- 
ference of  1896,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Movement  towards  the  great  problems  of 
our  age : 

*  i.  (a)  Ethical  Societies  should  declare  their  attitude  towards 
the  great  social  problems  of  the  time,  in  the  solution  of  which 
the  highest  significance  belongs  to  moral  forces.  We  recognize, 
accordingly,  that  the  effort  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  attain 
a  human  standard  of  existence  contains  in  it  a  moral  aim  of  the 
first  rank,  and  we  declare  ourselves  bound  to  support  this  effort 
to  the  utmost.  But  we  believe  there  is  here  a  question  not  only 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  but  in  an 
equal  degree  as  to  the  moral  poverty  of  the  members  of  the 
well-to-do  classes,  who  are  directly  threatened  in  their  moral 
being  by  the  outward  conditions  of  our  modern  economic  life. 

(6)  We  acknowledge  that  resistance  to  injustice  and  oppression 
is  a  sacred  duty,  and  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  the 
struggle  for  rights  is  an  indispensable  means  of  clearing  up 
conceptions  of  justice  and  in  the  attainment  of  better  conditions  ; 
but  we  demand  that  the  struggle  be  kept  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  humanity,  and  that  it  be  conducted  in  the  interest 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  with  continual  reference  to 
ultimate  social  peace. 

(c)  We  maintain  that  in  the  solution  of  the  so-called  labour 
problem  the  question  is  one  not  only  of  the  material  necessities 
of  the  labourers,  but  of  their  social  and  legal  status,  and  of 
their  full  participation  in  the  highest  results  of  civilization, 
science,  and  art. 

(d)  We  recognize  it  as  a  task  of  the  Ethical  Union  to  assist  in 
such  intellectual  equipment  of  the  people  as  shall  serve  the 
cause  of  social  progress ;  for  example,  scientific  efforts  which 
aim  at  examining  the  conflicting  theories  of  Individualism  and 
Socialism,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  their  being  harmonized 
in  some  profounder  view  of  life  ;  further,  to  establish  inquiries 
and  institute  research  in  moral  statistics,  which,  based  on  well- 
authenticated  facts,  shall  bring  impressively  before  the  eye  the 
need  of  reforms  in  our  conditions,  and  to  help  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  results  so  obtained,  in  order  to  bring  the  public 
conscience  to  bear  as  a  force  making  for  social  justice  and 
higher  development. 

(e)  We  leave  it  to  the  various  Societies  to  apply  the  above 
tasks  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  countries, 
and  we  call  upon  all  the  individual  members  of  our  Societies, 
by  simplicity  in  their  manner  of  life  and  by  active  sympathy, 
to  advance  the  forward  social  movement. 

ii.  We  regard  the  institution  of  pure  monogamic  marriage  as 
a  priceless  good  of  humanity,  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
moral  development  of  the  individual  and  for  the  permanent 
duration  of  moral  civilization  ;  but  we  insist  that  this  mstitution 
should  stamp  itself  upon  sentiment  and  conduct  with  a 
thoroughness  which  as  yet  is  absent  in  wide-reaching  circles  of 
society. 

iii.  (a)  We  demand  for  woman  the  possibility  of  the  fullest 
development  of  her  mental  and  moral  personality,  and  we  would 
strive  to  bring  about  in  all  departments  of  life  an  uncurtailed 
expression  of  the  equal  worth  of  her  personality  with  that  of 
man. 

(6)  Especially  we  regard  the  fate  of  working  women  in  industry 
(whether  in  the  factory  or  at  home),  and  also  in  personal 
domestic  service,  as  one  of  the  most  grievous  evils  of  our  time, 
and  would  strive  to  restore,  throughout  the  whole  people,  the 
conditions  of  a  healthy  family  life. 

iv.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  fundamental  task  of  our  age  to  give 
again  to  education  its  unity,  which  in  great  part  has  been  lost, 
and,  by  establishing  a  universal  ethical  end  in  all  education,  to 
confer  that  kind  of  service  which  denominational  religion  once 
rendered  to  education  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

v.  We  heartily  approve  efforts  to  establish  universal  peace 
among  nations,  and  we  would  direct  our  share  in  these  efforts 
towards  overcoming  militarism  in  public  sentiment,  towards 

checking  the  power  whicli  it  exercises  upon  the  imagination 

especially  of  the  youn(j— and  towards  bringing  out  in  some  nobler 
way  thoee  morally  significant  elements  which  the  life  of  the 
soldier  contains  ;  further,  towards  opposing  national  egoism  and 
national  passion,  which  are  at  least  to-day  as  dangerous  enemies 
to  peace  as  are  the  prejudices  and  personal  interests  of  rulers ; 
and,  finally,  towards  bringing  about  a  reign  of  conscience  and 
calm  reason  in  times  of  excitement,  and  when  partisan  spirit 
fosters  a  blind  hatred  of  enemies.' 

5.  Attitude  towards  religion.— Fundamentally 
the  Ethical  Movement  must  be  regarded  as  a 
religious  movement.  Even  such  titles  of  books  as 
Ethical  Religion  (W.  M.  Salter),  The  Religion  of 
Duty  (Felix  Adler),  Die  ethische  Bewegung  in  der 
Reltaion  (Stanton  Coit),  and  Faith  in  itfan  (Gustav 
Spiller)  are  a  general  proof  of  the  sympathy  with 
fundamental  religion  m  the  United  States  and  in 
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England.  Sheldon,  sijcaking  of  America,  Bays: 
'  MUny  a  stranger  atteiiiling  the  lectures  wuuld  at 
first  be  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not  he 
was  present  at  the  "services"  of  a  church'  {An 
Ethical  Movement,  p.  x).  This  statement  is  more 
than  borne  out  by  the  following  passage  taken 
from  the  Year- Book  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  for  1904-05  : 

•  The  Society  fills  more  and  more  the  place  o(  a  church  in  the 
Urea  ot  iu  members.  The  leaders  act  as  ministers  ol  religion : 
consecrating  marriages ;  officiating  at  funerals ;  consoling  the 
suffering ;  advising  the  troubled  and  confused ;  dedicating 
childhood  to  the  higher  ends  ot  life  in  the  "  name  ceremony  ' 
(which  takes  the  place  of  baptism] ;  teaching  and  supervising 
the  training  of  the  young  in  Sunday  School,  and  clubs  and 
classes  for  young  men  and  women ;  and  seeking  to  create  and 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  reverent  attention  to  the  high  mys- 
teries of  life  and  to  the  sacredness  of  the  obligation,  imposed  by 
man's  mora!  nature,  to  follow  without  swerving  the  dictates  of 
duty  according  to  the  best  light  that  is  in  each  IndividuaL' 
In  England  the  Ethical  Movement  is  almost  in- 
variably regarded  by  its  adherents  as  a  religious 
movement,  and  both  the  rather  elaborate  form  and 
the  spirit  of  the  ethical  meetings  bear  this  out. 

German  ethicists,  as  a  rule,  strictly  separate 
ethics  from  religion,  and  are  averse  to  the  Ethical 
Movement  being  looked  upon  as  a  religious  move- 
ment Yet  one  of  the  principles  of  the  German 
Ethical  Union  is  '  through  combination  to  ofl'er  its 
adherents  support  and  assurance,  as  well  as  stimulus 
and  help  for  the  inner  life.' 

Lastly,  the  Union  pour  Paction  morale  of  Paris, 
in  an  ofiicial  statement,  affinns  : 

'  We  are  bound  together  by  a  common  principle  :  to  establish 
a  discipline  of  life  in  confonnity  with  reason  and  outside  all 
theology ;  to  illuminate  it  by  free  and  frank  discussion  ;  to 
animate  it  with  love  ;  to  render  it  effective  and  progressive  by 
mutual  supiwrt ;  to  teach  it  methodically ;  to  realize  it  in 
customsana  in  laws ;  and,  if  justice  require  it,  even  by  a  revolu- 
tion.' 

In  principle,  then,  the  Ethical  Societies  all  over 
the  world  seek  to  do  for  their  members  what  the 
Christian  Church,  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  the 
Muhammadan  Mosque  endeavour  to  effect  for 
theirs.  The  only  ditlerence  is  that  those  religions 
assume  the  existence  of  a  Deity  outside  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  the  Ethical  Movement,  as  such,  is, 
in  substance,  non-theological  ;  or,  rather,  does  not 
connect  the  right  life  with  theology  or  metaphysics 
(see,  however,  the  above-mentioned  volumes  by 
Adler,  Salter,  Coit,  and  Spiller).  In  confirmation 
of  the  above  we  shall  quote  from  o  lecture  on 
the  '  Aims  of  Ethical  Societies,'  by  Leslie  Stephen 
{Ethics  and  Religion,  1900,  p.  260  f.) : 

'  We  believe  that  morality  depends  upon  something  deeper 
and  more  permanent  than  any  of  the  dognias  that  have  hitherto 
been  current  in  the  Churches.  It  is  a  product  of  human  nature, 
not  of  any  of  these  transcendental  speculations  or  faint  survivals 
of  traditional  superstitions.  Morality  has  grown  up  independ- 
ently ot,  and  often  In  spite  of,  theology.  The  creeds  have  been 
good  so  far  as  they  have  accepted  or  reflected  the  moral  convic- 
tion ;  but  it  is  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  they  have  generated 
it.  Tliey  represent  the  dialect  and  the  imagery  by  which  moral 
truths  have  been  conveyed  to  minds  at  certam  stages  of  thought ; 
but  it  is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  truth  to  suppose  that  the 
morality  sprang  out  of  them.  From  this  point  ot  view  we  must 
of  necessity  treat  the  great  ethical  <|uestions  independently. 
We  cannot  form  a  real  alliance  with  tliinkere  radically  opixraed 
to  us.  Divines  tell  us  that  we  reject  the  one  possible  basis  of 
morality.  To  us  it  appears  that  we  are  strengthening  it,  by 
eevering  it  from  a  connection  with  doctrines  arbitrary,  incapable 
of  proof,  and  incapable  of  retaining  any  consistent  meaning.* 
Eloquent  i)assages  might  be  cited  from  all  the 
ethical  leaders  to  illustrate  the  rejection  of  the 
belief  in  supernatural  help.  We  content  ourselves 
with  a  recent  utterance  by  Adler  {The  lieligion  of 
Duty,  f.  il  i.) : 

•  In  former  times,  when  there  wiis  drought  and  famine  In  the 
land,  men  loaded  the  altars  ot  the  gods  with  gifts  intended  to 
placate  their  anger  and  to  induce  tncni  to  send  the  wished-for 
rain.  To-<l;iy  in  fannne-stricken  lndi<-i,  what  is  it  that  tlie  wisest 
rulers  are  intent  upon?  They  are  studying  how  to  8ni>ply  on  a 
■tU])endou8  scale  artificial  irrigation,  how  to  increase  the  facili- 
ties of  tran8iM>rtation,  how  to  uplift  the  Ignorant  pcasiintry  hy 
education,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  employ  more  efTective 
methods  of  agriculture.  In  former  times,  when  the  )ilague 
passed  over  Kuropc,  mowing  down  lt«  millions,  tlie  churches  were 
thronged  with  multitudes  of  worshippers  who  besieged  the 
Almignty  to  withdraw  the  fearful  acoorge.    To-day,  when  an 


invasion  of  cholera  threatens  a  country,  the  Kocbi  and  Parteurs 
are  busy  in  their  laboratories,  seeking  to  discover  the  germs  of 
disease ;  and  rigorous  sanitation  is  ever^w here  applied  to  de- 
prive those  germs  of  the  congenial  soil  m  which  they  flourish. 
This  is  a  commonplace  of  modern  thinking,  and  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  it. 

The  conception  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  interfering  with  the 
operations  ot  nature,  arose  when  the  teachings  of  natural  science 
were  unknown.  These  teachings  have  been  fruitful  of  sub- 
stantial results.  The  progress  of  mankind  has  been  kept  back 
for  centuries  by  the  disposition  to  expect,  ot  the  love  and  kind- 
ness ot  Providence,  the  oeneflts  which,  if  obtainable  atall,  must 
be  obtained  bv  human  effort.  The  progress  ot  mankind  has  been 
incalculably  advanced  by  the  appeal  to  self-help,  by  the  con- 
viction that ' '  the  gods  help  them  who  help  themselves,"  which, 
after  all,  is  synonymous  with  saying  that,  if  we  are  to  be  saved, 
we-must  save  one  another.' 
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GusTAV  Spiller. 

ETHICS.— I.  The  Scope  OF  Ethics.— 1.  Fact 
and  ideal. — Everything  may  be  looked  at  from 
two  different  points  of  view.  AVe  may  take  it 
simply  as  it  is,  seeking  to  discover  how  it  came  to 
be  the  thing  it  is,  and  how  it  is  related  to  other 
things ;  or  we  may  compare  it  with  some  ideal  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  We  may  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  and  seek  to  discover  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made,  who  was  the  maker  of  it,  how  it  is  re- 
lated to  other  garden  tools ;  or  we  may  notice  that 
it  is  of  the  wrong  size,  the  wrong  make,  in  its 
wrong  place.  Corresponding  to  these  two  aspects 
of  things,  which  we  may  call  respectively  fact  and 
ideal,  we  have  two  kinds  of  scieuces— those  which 
concern  themselves  with  the  description  and 
explanation  of  things  as  they  are,  and  tliose  which 
concern  themselves  with  our  judgments  uiwn 
them.  The  former  class  have  sometimes  been 
called  'natural,'  the  latter  'normative'  or,  as  is 
better,  '  critical '  sciences. 

Ethics  is  critical  in  the  sense  explained.  Its 
subject-matter  is  human  conduct  and  character, 
not  as  natural  facts  with  a  history  and  causal  con- 
nexions with  other  facts,  but  as  possessing  value 
in  view  of  a  standard  or  ideal.  This  is  sullicient 
to  mark  it  out  not  only  from  natural  sciences,  but 
from  other  less  universal  disciplines  of  the  same 
class  as  itself.  It  distinguishes  Ethics,  for  example, 
from  law  and  grammar,  which  are  concerned  with 
types  and  principles  of  a  comparatively  local  and 
temporary  interest,  and  again  from  tlierapeutics 
and  musical  harmony,  which,  though  of  universal 
application,  are  concerned  with  some  particular 
department  of  life.  As  contrasted  with  these. 
Ethics,  like  Logic  and  ^Esthetics,  is  not  only  of 
universal  application,  but  refers  to  constant  ele- 
ments in  human  nature.  This  distinction,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  vanishing  one;  there  are 
principles  of  law  {e.g.  relating  to  theft  or  treason) 
which  may  be  said  to  be  universal,  as  there  are 
rules  of  grammar;  but,  just  in  proportion  as  law 
and  grammar  deal  with  what  is  thus  universal, 
they  tend  to  merge  in  Logic  and  Ethics. 

2.  Relation  of  Ethics  to  Psycholog:y.  —  From 
what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  paragraph  the 
relation  of  Ethics  to  the  closely  allied  sciences  of 
Psychology  and  Sociology  ought  to  be  clear.  The 
distinction  between  Ethics  and  Psychology  does 
not  consist,  as  has  been  maintained,  in  the  fact 
that  the  one  is  a  study  of  '  pr.actical '  life,  w  bile  the 
other  is  a  study  of  '  fact  and  theory,'  aiming  only 
at  tlio  attainment  of  truth  in  itself,  and  liaviug  no 
interest  in  its  practical  applications.  The  differ- 
ence does  not  correspond  to  that  between  theory 
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and  practice,  but  to  that  between  origin  and  value, 
the  natural  antecedents  of  a  thing  and  the  value 
that  belongs  to  it  in  view  of  the  purpose  which  it 
serves  or  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Psycho- 
logy deals  with  ideas,  feelings,  volitions,  from  the 
former  point  of  view.  It  seeks  to  analyze  mental 
phenomena,  and  to  find  the  connexions  that  sub- 
sist between  the  elements  as  part  of  the  natural 
world  no  less  than  the  elements  of  physics  or 
chemistry.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  judg- 
ments of  value  which  we  pass  upon  them,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  in  turn  may  be  described  as 
natural  facts.'  The  business  of  the  psychologist 
'  is  to  understand,  not  to  justify  or  condemn.  He 
is  concerned  with  appearance  only.  ...  It  is  not 
the  world  as  it  ought  to  appear,  but  the  world  as 
it  does  appear,  which  is  the  outcome  of  i)sycho- 
logical  development.' '  Ethics,  on  the  other  hand, 
expressly  concerns  itself  with  our  justifications  and 
condemnations,  considering  them  not  as  natural 
facts  but  as  involving  a  criticism  or  standard  of 
reference,  which  is  not  merely  a  natural  fact  either 
in  the  outer  or  in  the  inner  world,  but  which,  what- 
ever its  relation  to  natural  facts,  is  primarily  an 
ideal  in  the  mind.  While  Ethics  is  thus  clearly 
distinguished  from  Psychology,  it  stands  in  the 
closest  relation  to  it.  The  leading  error  of  writers 
who,  like  Spencer  and  Haeckel,  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  the  side  of  biology  has  been  the  failure 
consistently  to  realize  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  psychical  entities,  and  that  no  solid  basis  for 
the  study  can  be  laid  except  in  a  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  volition,  and  of  its  rela- 
tion to  our  ideas  and  emotions. 

3.  Ethics  and  Sociology.  — The  relation  of  Ethics 
to  Sociology  is  more  difficult  to  state.  This  is  not 
wholly  due  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the  newer 
science.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
define  Sociology  as  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of 
mind  and  will  in  so  far  as  they  are  modified  by  the 
social  environment  and  exhibit  themselves  in  chang- 
ing social  conditions — a  definition  wide  enough  to 
include  Economics,  the  History  of  Societies  and  In- 
stitutions, Anthropology,  and  the  Psychology  of 
peoples.  The  individual  here  appears  as  subject 
to  '  social  control '  through  the  accretions  of  law, 
custom,  tradition,  and  religion.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  fact  that  the  name  itself 
suggests  just  such  an  ideal  as  that  which  Etliics 
claims  as  its  subject-matter.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  to  find  the  claim  put  forward  that 
Ethics  is  merely  a  subordinate  department  of  Soci- 
ology, which  for  the  first  time  has  given  precision 
to  its  conceptions  by  its  demonstration  that  '  a 
man's  first  and  la.st  duty  is  to  see  and  do  those 
things  which  the  social  organism  of  which  he  is  a 
member  calls  upon  him  to  do.''  The  question 
whether  Ethics  is  '  subordinate '  to  Sociology  or 
Sociology  to  Ethics  need  not  trouble  us.  Every 
science  may  be  said  to  be  sulx)rdinate  to  that  from 
which  it  draws  its  data.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
science  may  be  said  to  Vje  of  higlier  rank  in  respect 
to  another,  in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  differences  of 
value  in  tlie  data  it  receives  from  it,  and  sets  it- 
self to  dLscover  the  ground  on  which  these  differ- 
ences rest.  It  is  this  that  marks  oft'  Ethics  from 
Sociology.  Sociology  treats  social  customs  and 
institutions  in  the  same  spirit  of  impartiality  as 
Psychology  treats  sentiments,  beliefs,  and  volitions. 
Ethics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  through- 
out with  values.  It  considers  social  forms  and 
institutions  from  the  jifiint  of  view  of  their  com- 
pleteness and  coherence  as  expressions  of  human 

'  See  recent  developments  on  the  '  as-minptions '  and  ft-elings 
Of  value  that  underlie  mental  proceflses,  e.q.  in  W.  I'rban'B 
Valuation,  its  Nature  and  Iaiws,  Ivondon,  1909. 

2  Stout,  Analytic  Ptychology,  1896,  i.  12. 

*  Stdffwick,  Misccltaneouts  EuMtyg  and  Addresses,  xi.,  London, 
1904. 


nature.  It  asks  whether  the  social  life  is  the  best 
or  the  only  life  for  a  human  soul.  '  In  what  way 
through  society,  and  in  what  characteristics  of 
society,  does  the  soul  lay  hold  of  its  truest  self,  or 
become,  in  short,  the  most  that  it  has  in  it  to  be? 
How  does  the  social  life  at  its  best  compare  with 
the  life  of  art,  of  knowledge,  or  of  religion,  and 
can  the  same  principle  be  shown  to  be  active  in  all 
of  them  ? ' ' 

Yet,  when  we  have  realized  the  distinction  between  what 
may  be  called  the  causal  and  the  teleological  points  of  view  a8 
the  starting-points  for  different  disciplines,  it  is  no  less  a  mis- 
take to  insist  too  pedantically  on  their  separation.  The  rise  of 
Sociology  in  modern  times  may  to  a  large  extent  be  traced  to 
an  ethical  dissatisfaction  with  existing  forms  of  political  and 
social  organization,  and  any  attempt  to  exclude  reference  to 
distinctions  of  value  as  irrelevant  to  it  in  its  later  develop- 
ments, or  to  confine  it  to  naturalistic  discussions  of  origin  and 
growth,  must  be  detrimental  to  the  science,  depriving  it  of  itg 
legitimate  inspiration  and  hampering  its  usefulness.  Perhapi 
the  attempt  to  do  so  is  the  reason  why  the  abstract  study  of 
Sociology  has  hitherto  been  in  general  so  disappointing,  and 
why  its'  most  conspicuous  successes  have  been  in  fields  in 
which,  as  in  the  study  of  Pauperism,  Criminology,  Eugenics, 
and  Education,  the  practical  interest  has  been  dominant. 
Similarly,  from  the  side  of  Ethics,  the  barrenness  of  many  of  it* 
discussions  and  the  abstractness  of  many  of  its  theories  are 
largely  due  to  the  neglect  of  sociological  considerations.  It  if 
safe  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  true  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  tendencies  of  forms  of  moral  judgnient  and  of  social 
institution  apart  from  the  study  of  their  origin  and  history.  If 
all  our  ethical  notions  are  at  present  on  an  expanding  scale,  if 
we  are  reaching  forward  to  wider  and  clearer  ideas  as  to  the 
meaning  of  charity,  temperance,  and  simplicity  in  life,  com- 
mercial honesty,  the  objects  and  methods  of  punishment,  the 
meaning  and  social  value  of  religion,  it  is  because  of  the  stimu- 
lation we  have  received  from  sociological  investigations  into 
the  effects  of  almsgiving,  of  luxury,  of  unregulated  competition 
and  speculation,  o'f  our  present  system  of  prison  discipline,  of 
the  secularization  of  morality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
minds  are  still  confused  as  to  the  demands  of  the  cardinal 
principle  of  justice — some  desiring  to  base  it  on  desert,  othere 
on  need,  others  on  abstract  equality— this  is  probably  because 
we  have  hitherto,  in  our  speculations  upon  it,  made  too  little 
use  of  the  idea,  with  which  Sociology  has  familiarized  us,  of 
life  as  consisting  in  the  organized  efforts  of  differently  endowed 
individuals  towards  the  realization  of  a  social  ideal,  and  the 
ultimate  claim  of  each  individual  to  the  opportunity  of  contri- 
buting to  it  according  to  his  ability. 

4.  Ethics  and  Metaphysics. — In  a  time  of  reac- 
tion against  metaphysical  ideas  it  is  not  surprising 
to  meet  with  a  wide-spread  suspicion  of  anything 
that  would  seem  to  make  practical  truth  depend 
on  speculative.  This  attitude  of  mind  seems  to 
arise  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  both  of 
Ethics  and  of  Metaphysics.  Of  the  former  we 
have  already  said  enough.  Metaphysics  has  been 
defined  as  only  a  particularly  obstinate  effort  to 
think  clearly.  But  the  only  way  to  think  a  thing 
out  into  clearness  is  to  think  it  in  its  relations 
to  otlier  things,  more  particularly  to  tlie  whole  to 
which  it  belongs ;  and,  seeing  that  no  finite  whole 
stands  by  itself,  but  each  leads  us  out  into  some 
wilier  and  more  embracive  system,  till  we  reach  the 
universe  of  created  things,  there  is  no  knowledge 
completely  clear  except  that  which  seeks  to  see 
things  sub  specie  Universi.  Philosophy,  since  the 
time  of  Plato,  has  been  familiar  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  universe  as  thus  consisting  of  a  hierarchy 
of  systems  related  to  one  another  in  an  order  of 
greater  or  less  comprehensiveness  or  '  concreteness,' 
and  of  the  higher  form  of  knowledge  as  meta- 
physical in  the  sense  just  explained.  But,  for 
common  sense,  which  is  concerned  with  objects  of 
everyday  experience  in  their  relation  to  human 
wants,  and  even  for  science,  which  is  concerned 
with  tlie  extension  and  organization  of  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  the  efl'cctive  exploitation  of 
material  things,  such  a  form  of  explanation  may 
be  said  to  be  so  remote  as  to  Ije  of  quite  negligibfe 
importance.  Tlie  more  jiarticular  and  exclu.sive 
an  object  (i.e.  the  nearer  to  ordinary  sense-percep- 
tion and  ordinary  physical  needs),  the  remoter  it  is 
from  the  all-comprehending  Whole,  and  the  less 
is  tliere  occasion  to  raise  ultimate  questions  of  its 

1  Bosanquet,  Philotuphical  Theory  0/  the  State,  iiOiidon,  1899, 
p.  50  (2nd  ed.  1910J. 
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place  within  it.  Mind  and  will  are  clearly  not 
such  objects.  They  are  high  up  iu  the  scale  of 
universality  and  comprehensiveness.  So  embracive 
a  universe  as  that  which  tliey  constitute  might 
with  some  justice  be  itself  regarded  as  the  whole, 
in  reference  to  which  such  particular  objects  and 
even  such  universals  as  art  and  science  lind  their 
meaning. 

It  was  an  iustinctive  perception  of  tbis  relation  that  led  Mill 
and  other  philosophers  of  the  middle  of  last  century  to  use 
Psycholojfy  and  Metaphysics  interchangeably,  and  that  forced  so 
representative  an  exi)erientiali8t  as  WiUiaiu  James  to  admit,  iu 
the  Preface  to  the  Italian  edition  of  his  Principles  0/  Psychology, 
that  in  the  years  which  had  passed  since  the  publication  of  his 
book  he  had  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  difficulty 
ol  treating  Psychology  without  introducing  some  true  philo- 
sophy of  his  own. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  psychological  treatment  of 
the  facts  of  mind,  it  would  seem  to  be  so  a  fortiori 
of  the  ethical.  The  very  definition  of  Ethics  as  a 
science  of  ends  or  ideals  raises  the  question  of  the 
difference  of  the  teleological  from  the  causal  point 
of  view,  and  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  claim  of  these  ends  or  ideals  to 
be  universal  and  absolute  for  human  life  necessarily 
raises  the  metaphysical  question  of  the  place  of 
human  life  itself  in  the  whole  scheme  of  things. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  '  metaphysical  basis '  or 
(less  ambiguously)  the  metaphysical  implications 
of  Ethics  are  a  matter  of  concern  not  only  to  philo- 
sophers, but  to  the  community  at  large,  wherever 
it  lias  begun  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  authority 
of  moral  imperatives,  and  why  controversies,  e.g. 
as  to  the  educational  value  or  religion,  wliich  to 
modem  Gallios  seem  to  be  '  questions  of  words 
and  names,'  and  to  be  disturbances  of  peaceful 
progress,  are  in  reality  indications  of  alertness  to 
important  practical  differences. 

Whether  we  shall  express  the  relation  here  indi- 
cated as  one  of  '  dependence '  will  again  turn  upon 
the  meaning  we  assign  to  the  word.  If  it  be  meant 
that  Ethics  is  a  deductive  science  like  geometry, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  constructions  and  demon- 
strations syllogistically  derived  from  principles 
resting  upon  metaphysical  proofs,  nothing  could  be 
more  foreign  to  modem  notions.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  there  ever  has  been  any  serious  attempt  to 
treat  Ethics  in  this  way.  Even  Spinoza's  classical 
Ethica  ordine  geometrico  demonstrata  fails  to  con- 
ceal the  essentially  inductive  character  of  his  opera- 
tions, and  may  be  said  to  have  only  preached  Bacon- 
ianism  tmder  the  form  of  the  syllogism.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  mean  that,  owing  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  subject-matter,  ethical  discussion  from 
the  outset  marches  with  metaphysical,  and  that 
there  are  points  at  which  it  is  so  aiflScult — or  even 
impossible — to  discover  any  scientific  frontier  be- 
tween them  that  they  may  be  said  to  merge  in  one 
another,  there  is  sufficient  truth  in  the  statement. 
But  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  meant  in  no 
other  sense  than  that  in  which  Mechanics  may  be 
said  to  depend  on  Physics,  Economics  on  Sociology, 
or  any  other  of  the  more  '  abstract '  sciences  upon 
the  more  comprehensive  and  concrete  with  which 
it  stands  in  immediate  relation.  And  this  sense, 
it  should  be  further  noticed,  is  the  opposite  of  tliat 
which  is  commonly  understood  by  dependence. 

II.     TllF     SPECIAL     PROBLSMS      OP     MODBRN 

ETBICS.—The  preceding  abstract  statement  will 
become  clearer  after  a  glance  at  the  main  stages  in 
the  development  of  ethical  theory,  with  a  view  to 
indicating  the  special  problems  of  modem  Ethics 
and  the  directions  in  which  it  seeks  for  an  answer 
to  them. 

The  Brat  sketch  of  a  complete  moral  philosophy  we  owe  to 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  What  distinifuished  their  theories  and 
gave  them  a  permanent  value  was  the  perception  that  human 
goodness  IS  not  merely  the  expression  by  the  individual  will  of 
tbe  essential  nature  of  social  life— significant  and  conclusive 
Uiouch  their  demonstration  of  this  wag.  To  live  the  good  life 
WM  not  simply  to  be  a  citizen  ;  it  also  expressed  the  true  nature 


and  purpose  of  the  world  in  genera],  and  thus  united  the  human 
to  the  Divine.  To  Plato  the  highest  form  of  human  life  could 
only  be  tlie  outcome  of  a  vision  of  the  eternal  Good  ;  to  Aristotle 
(herein  out-Platoin^  Plato)  it  was  itself  that  vision — a  putting 
aside  of  our  mortality  that  we  may  ourselves  live  in  the  Eternal.' 

It  is  true  that  the  dualism  latent  in  all  ancient  philosophy  led 
in  the  end  to  the  separation  between  a  human  and  a  Divine 
order  of  virtue.  Just  as  Cicero  {de  Nat.  bear.  63)  tells  us  that 
the  stars  have  two  names — one  from  the  appearances  by  which 
they  are  known  to  mortal  men,  another  from  the  names  of  the 
immortals — so  Plotinus  {Enn.  i.  2)  distinguished  between  an 
earthly  and  a  heavenly  form  of  Temperance,  Courage,  Wisdom, 
and  Justice.  Yet  the  intention  remained  of  seeking  for  the 
ultimate  justification  of  moral  goodness  in  an  order  which, 
while  it  includes  humanity,  is  more  than  human. 

With  the  development  of  the  dualism  between  the  individual 
and  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
on  the  other,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
succeeding  period,  there  came  the  need  to  find  some  justifioa* 
tion  other  than  human  nature  itself  for  requirements  which 
forced  the  claims  of  others  in  contrast  to  self,  of  the  spirit  in 
contrast  to  the  flesh,  upon  the  conscience.  The  main  feature 
of  mediaeval  and  early  modern  Ethics  may  l>e  said  to  have  been 
the  removal  of  the  centre  of  moral  energy  from  the  vision  of  a 
perfected  human  nature,  expressing  tbe  IHvine  upon  earth,  to 
that  of  perfected  happiness  in  heaven.  OreiU}  ut  inUUiga  m  had 
its  ethical  equivalent  in  Credo  ut  again.  Only  when  the  spirit 
of  Plato  revived,  as  in  the  Florentine  Platonists  of  the  16th 
cent.,  or  in  the  Cambridge  Idealists  of  the  17th,  did  the  faith 
begin  to  be  recovered  that  goodness  means  participation  in  the 
Divine  order  of  Nature  and  human  society.  On  the  other  hand, 
when,  with  the  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  18th  cent.,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  find  a  natural  basis  for  the  moral  life,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  in  the  spirit  of  the  older  dualism,  moralists  should 
have  been  driven  to  seek  for  it  in  the  only  principle  other  than 
revelation  that  seemed  to  be  available — that  of  self-love. 

It  was  Kant  who  first  clearly  struck  the  note  of  modem 
Ethics,  in  pointing  to  the  idea  of  humanity,  or  of  fully  developed 
human  nature,  as  the  centre  of  the  moral  world.  Not  only  is 
devotion  to  this  the  bond  of  all  social  union— the  condition  of 
realizing  a  *  kingdom  of  ends ' — but  in  it  is  to  be  found  tbe 
revelation  to  the  individual  soul  of  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
things.  Tbis  note  had  its  most  powerful  echo  in  this  country 
in  the  course  of  the  19th  cent,  in  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  who  taught  that  fidelity  to  duty  is  not  only  the  one 
condition  of  inwara  peace,  but  the  preser^-in^  principle  of  human 
society  and  the  way  of  access  into  the  Divme  purpose  of  crea- 
tion. Tbis  doctrine  at  once  carried  Kant  and  his  great  English 
interpreters  beyond  the  naturalism  of  the  positive  and  utili- 
tarian Ethics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supernaturalism  of  the 
orthodox  theology  of  their  time  on  the  other.  Unfortunately 
Kant  inherited  the  psychology  of  his  opponents,  which  reduced 
all  motives  to  forms  of  pleasure-seeking,  and  he  could  esca|ie 
its  results  only  by  settmg  up  in  its  place  the  barren  end  of 
obedience  to  an  abstract  command  of  reason,  while  Carlyle  had 
too  great  a  contempt  for  the  systematizing  spirit  of  his  time 
ever  to  seek  a  psychological  foundation  for  truths  which  he 
regarded  as  sufilciently  obvious  to  intuition. 

The  task  to  which  modem  Ethics  has  set  itself  may 
thus  be  said  to  be  the  justification  of  this  tran- 
scendentalism in  the  light  of  what  recent  theory 
has  to  say  (1)  on  the  nature  of  volition,  (2)  on  the 
standard  of  our  judgments  on  voluntary  acts,  and 
(3)  on  the  grounds  that  we  have  for  conceiving  of 
this  standard  as  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things.  A 
condensed  discussion  of  these  three  problems, 
under  the  headings  of  the  Psj^chology,  tlie  Logic, 
and  the  Metaphysics  of  Ethics,  is  all  that  the 
present  article  can  attempt. 

III.  The  Psychology  of  Ethics.— I.  General 
nature  of  volition.*— The  recognition  of  the  element 
of  seeking  or  '  conation '  as  fundamental  to  con- 
sciousness may  be  said  to  be  the  starting-point 
of  modern  Psychology.  AVhat  ^ves  unity  and 
continuity  to  conscious  life,  binding  its  elementa 
together  as  a  magnetic  field  binds  the  particles  of 
loose  metal  which  come  within  it,  is  a  purposeful 
tension,  appearing  under  two  forms — according  as 
it  is  directed  to  change  in  the  inner  or  in  the  outer 
world.  Metajjliysicians  have  spoken  of  this  funda- 
mental factor  as  '  will,'  but  Psychology  is  wise  in 
marking  the  distinction  between  mere  instinctive, 
involuntary  striving,  and  self -direction  towards  a 
consciously  conceived  end,  and  in  confining  will 
or  volition  to  the  latter.  It  thus  arrives  at  the 
definition  of  volition  as  the  self-direction  of  a 
conscious  subject  through  the  idea  of  a  change, 
whether  in  the  contents  of  the  mind  itself  or  in  the 

1  Ethice,  X.  vii.  8. 

3  The  only  adequate  treatment  ol  volition  in  English  is  the 
series  of  articles  in  Mind,  new  ser.,  vols.  x.-xiii. 
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external  world.  In  the  form  both  of  attention  and 
of  overt  action,  volition  is  closely  related  to  feeling 
or  interest,  seeing  that  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of 
some  intrinsic  or  acquired  attractiveness  in  the 
object,  some  point  of  affinity  between  it  and  the 
psychical  or  psycho-physical  structuie,  that  desire 
can  be  initiated  or  sustained.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  determination  by  '  pure  reason. '  Apparent 
cases,  as  in  the  preference  of  duty  to  inclination, 
are  cases  of  determination  by  a  deeper  inclination, 
not  of  feelinglesa  choice.  At  the  other  extreme, 
actions  prompted  by  vivid  ideas  or  temporaiy 
obsessions  just  cease  to  resemble  volitions  in  pro- 
portion as  the  vividness  comes  from  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  instead  of  being,  as 
it  normally  is,  a  function  of  a  felt  affinity  between 
the  object  and  the  soul  or  psycho-physical  organism. 
Whether  we  shall  call  the  movement  towards  the 
source  of  this  feeling  in  all  cases  '  desire,'  or  reserve 
that  term  for  cases  in  which,  owing  to  obstruction 
in  the  fulfilment  of  a  conation,  the  object  stands 
out  as  something  merely  possible  in  more  or  less 
painfully  felt  contrast  to  the  present  or  actual,  is 
a  question  of  terminology.  The  essential  point  to 
notice  is  that  objects  attract,  as  Aristotle  saw, 
(alt  ifnitkeya,  or  not  at  all. 

2.  The  development  of  volition. — The  develop- 
ment of  will  is  thus  the  development  of  interest. 
It  follows  the  line  of  growing  susceptibility  to 
objects  which  are  more  remote  from  the  mere 
physical  stimulus,  and  which  correspond  to  a  wider 
and  deeper  internal  organization.  The  growth  of 
the  power  of  attention  (q.v.)  is  the  most  obvious 
illustration  of  this.  In  its  earlier  stages  attention 
is  controlled  by  the  merely  mechanical  pressure  of 
presentations  and  ideas  — their  vividness,  per- 
sistence, novelty  —  or  by  their  merely  external 
connexions  of  coexistence  or  sequence,  and  their 
saperticial  resemblances.  We  have  the  beginning 
of  self-direction  when  the  succession  of  presenta- 
tions passes  under  the  control  of  some  idea  of 
what  IS  wanted,  as  in  purposeful  observation  or 
recall.  At  a  higher  stage  still  the  process  is  freed 
from  all  immediate  reference  to  an  external  world, 
and  becomes  in  the  proper  sense  self-sustained,  as 
in  imaginative  constructions  or  trains  of  reasoning. 
Intellectual  education  means  the  development  of 
the  power  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  attention  in 
such  self-sustaining  activities,  under  the  guidance 
of  comparatively  abstract  and  remote  intellectual 
ends.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  formation, 
in  the  mind,  of  an  intellectual  'interest'  or 
appercipient  system  which  acts  as  a  principle  of 
selection  and  organization  in  the  objects  and  ideas 
that  come  before  the  mind,  and,  as  it  gains  strength, 
extends  and  deepens  its  influence  over  the  flow  of 
mental  life.  Such  interests  or  dominant  selective 
principles  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  jrossessions  of 
the  mind,  still  less  as  forces  acting  from  without 
upon  it.  They  are  what  give  character  and  in- 
dividuality to  a  man's  intellectual  life,  and  enable 
us  to  speak  of  him  in  the  proper  sense  as  a  mind 
at  all.' 

Precisely  parallel  with  these  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  '  internal  will '  are  those  which  are 
distinguishable  in  the  development  of  the  will  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  Corresponding  to  the  semi- 
involuntary  control  of  the  attention  by  the  external 
world  or  by  insistent  ideas  is  control  by  impulse, 
pressing  appetite,  or  the  fascination  of  isolated 
practical  ideas.  What  is  ciiaracteristic  of  this 
stage  is  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  idea  of 
the  self  as  a  whole.  Inhibitions  and  hesitations 
occur,  but  they  are  caused  by  the  conflict  of 
impulses  with  one  another,  rather  than  by  the 
conflict  of  an  idea,  with  which  the  mind  identifies 

1  See  W.  Mitchell,  Structun  and  Groath  of  Iht  Mind,  London, 
1807. 
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itself,  with  any  or  all  of  them.  Selection  and 
control  come  with  the  power  of  identifying  our.selves 
with  remoter  objects,  and  bringing  nearer  objects 
into  a  form  which  may  harmonize  with  their 
attainment.  It  is  a  further  stage  when  these 
objects  in  turn  become  subordinated  to  some  idea 
of  the  self  as  a  whole,  which  thenceforth  becomes 
the  subduing,  organizing  principle  of  a  life.  Such 
dominatin"  ideas  are  not  something  merely 
possessed  by  a  man.  They  possess  the  man,  or 
rather  they  make  him  the  man  he  is.  They  are 
his  will  and  personality.  It  is  only  when  they 
find  expression  in  his  actions  that  we  account  him 
fully  himself.  Where  they  fail,  we  set  about 
seeking  for  some  passing  state,  some  accidental 
circumstance,  outside  the  man  himself,  which,  if 
it  does  not  '  excuse '  him,  may  give  us  the  clue  to 
the  situation. 

We  have  spoken  of  attention  and  overt  volition  as  though 
they  were  two  species  of  the  same  genus.  But  the  connexion 
is  much  closer.  They  are  rather  to  be  re^^arded  as  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  same  process.  The  condition  of  all 
action  is  attention  to  that  whicli  is  to  be  enacted.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  different  though  ideo-motor  action  is  from 
true  volition,  it  has  been  taken  as  giving  us  the  clue  to  its 
underlying  nature.  Ideo  -  motor  action  depends  on  the 
accidental  occupation  of  attention  by  a  passing  motor  suggestion 
owing  to  temporary  absence  of  mind,  thou^'h  it  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  even  here  the  occupation  of  the  attention 
depends  in  turn  on  the  interest,  instinctive  or  acquired,  which 
attaches  to  the  object  either  as  an  end  desirable  in  itself,  or 
as  a  means  to  some  further  end  with  which  the  agent  has 
identified  himself.  Volition  consists  in  the  selective  occupa- 
tion of  the  attention  by  an  idea  owing  to  its  perceived  harmony 
with  a  permanent  interest,  and  is  essentially  '  presence  of 
mind,' 

3.  Will  and  character. — The  analysis  of  volition 
thus  carries  us  beyond  the  single  act  to  the 
volitional  dispositions  on  which  it  depends.  The 
totality  of  these  dispositions  in  the  individual  is 
his  character,  his  'will'  in  the  substantial  sense, 
in  distinction  from  the  volitions  which  go  to  form 
it  and  are  the  outcome  of  it.  To  the  formation  of 
will  as  thus  defined  a  variety  of  factors  contribute 
— inherited  instincts,  temperament  or  emotional 
disposition,  circumstances  both  physical  and  social. 
But  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  reactions  of 
the  will  itself  to  the  suggestions  which  these 
supply,  and  the  habits  which  thus  become  impressed 
upon  it.  Character  has  hence  been  defined  as  the 
habit  of  the  will.  It  has  seemed  to  thinkers  such 
as  Socrates  and  Rousseau  that  this  definition  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  seeing  that  character  in  any 
sense  in  which  it  is  of  value  must  involve  freedom 
from  the  tyranny  of  habit.  The  difficulty  is  met, 
not,  as  by  H.  Bergson,'  by  drawing  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  motor  habits  which  are  correlated 
with  cerebral  action,  and  the  free  life  of  mind,  but 
by  noting  the  distinction  between  narrower  or 
mechanical  and  the  wider  or,  as  we  might  call  them, 
adaptive  habits  whose  office  it  is  to  control  them 
in  tiie  interest  of  life  as  a  whole.  In  this  sense 
Rousseau  spoke  of  the  habit  of  acquiring  no 
habit,  and  Aristotle  defined  virtue  itself  as  the 
habit  of  aiming  at  the  mean.  The  above  analysis 
enables  us  to  a^d  that  these  habits  are,  in  the  last 
resort,  habits  of  attention,  and  to  understand 
how,  by  practice  in  adapting  conduct  to  embracive 
ends,  the  habit  of  being  controlled  by  these  ends 
— in  other  words,  a  moral  character — may  be 
acquired." 

4.  The  social  will. — In  the  older  psychology, 
which  conceived  of  pleasure  or  the  avoidance  of 
pain  as  the  single  ultimate  motive,  objects  of 
social  value  could  enter  into  the  content  of  the 
will  only  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  made  to  appear 
as  a  means  to  the  furtherance  of  that  end,  or, 
through  the  principle  of  association,  come  to  be 
mistaken  for  it.  It  was  an  advance  on  this 
individualistic  psychology  when  it  came  to  be  seen 

1  Matter  a-nd  Memory^  Eng.  tr.  1911,  patHm. 
<  See  Stout,  op.  at.  i.  184. 
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that    the    experience    of    pleasure    presupposes 
instinct  and  desire,  and  the  social  instincts  were 
admitted  to  a  place  of  at  least  equal  importance 
with  the  self  -  preservative  or  self-assertive.     It 
wa«  a  further  kdvance  still   when  it  was   recog- 
nized that  the  social  instincts  are  nierely  vague 
tendencies,  apart  from  the  filling  and  the  mou  ding 
•which  they  receive  from  contact  with  the  developed 
life  of  the  society  into  which  the  individual  is  born. 
Just  as  mental  development  depends  for  stiraulus 
and  guidance  on  the  social  medium,  and,  more 
particularly,  on  the  social  institution  of  language, 
so  the  development  of  will  depends  on  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  purposes  represented  by  social  institu- 
tions and  customs.     There  was  then  no  longer  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  corporate  ends,  e.g. 
family  life,  which  satisfied  deep-rooted  instincU 
and  claimed  attention  from  the  first,  should  pass 
into  the  structure  of  the  mind  and  become  objects 
of  interest  in  the  sense  explained  above  of  at  least 
equal  compelling  power  with  that  of  the  more 
personal.     Moreover,  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  conceive  of  the  individual  and  the  social »«  lyi"8 
outside  of  each  other  and  requiring  to  be  linked 
together  by  any  artificial  apparatus  of  '  association. 
Their  continuity  and  interdependence  were  a  mere 
matter  of  ascertained  fact.     'The  individual  self 
and  the  community  are  not  centres  of  different 
circles  ;  they  may  rather  be  said  to  be  the  two  foci 
in  relation  to  which  we  may  describe  the  course 
of  human  activity.' '  ,  .        „  ^  ^u 

So   far  the  facts   seemed    plain.     But,   <"»   the 
further  questions  of  the  precise  description  of  the 
process  of  assimilation  and  the  resulting  content, 
'  social '  psychologists  were  by  no  means  so  clear. 
With  respect  to  the  former  question,  it  was  prob- 
ably the  genius  of  G.  Tarde  which  firat  effectively 
directed  attention  to  the  part  played  by  imitation. 
Other  psychologists,  such  as  Baldwin,  were  not 
slow  to  follow  and  apply  the  principle  to  explain 
the  appropriation  of  the  purposes  and  the  feelings 
of  others  and  the  development  of  the  individual  into 
a  sociua.'    With  respect  to  the  second  question, 
the  current  view  of  what  is  meant  by  a  universal 
led  to  the  interpretation  of  the  result  as  a  mere 
reproduction  of  the  same  content  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  individuals.     A  closer  analysis  of  what 
is  meant  by  imitation  seems  to  show  that— except 
in  the  case  of  the  children's  game,  or  the  savage  s 
exaggerated  respect  for  precedent,  of  which  this  is 
perhaps  iteelf  an  imitation— imitation  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  plays  but  a  small  part  in  social 
life.     Even  where  the  suggestion  comes  from  the 
action  of  another,  and  not  from  the  requirements 
of  a  situation,  there  is  adaptation  and  invention  : 
the   suggestion    is   what   Stout   calls    'relative. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  situation  that 
works,  as  in  reefing  a  sail  or  felling  a  tree  (and 
this  is  the  typical  '  social'  case),  what  we  have  is 
co-operation  and  not  imitation.     Similarly,  what 
is  of  value  in  the  result  of  imitation,  even  where 
this  is  prominent,  is  not  the  seeing  as  another  sees, 
or  the  feeling  as  he  feels  (out  of  this  no  socius 
could  develop),  but  the  formation,  in  the  individual, 
of  the  conoeption  of  a  whole  to  whose  life  he  con- 
tributes, not  by  doing  as  another  does,   but  by 
doing  something  which  is  suggested  to  his  own  in- 
ventive imagination  by  the  situation  in  which  he 
finds  himself. 


remlity  ol  the  social  will  was  not  expremly  formulated  by  Plato 
and  Ariatotle,  it  lie.  ver>-  near  the  view  '.hey  took  o    the  Stale 

*"".      .    v;    .V.  .1 !.  1-1.... I  r,.  <  i.r /M- tY\  the  fftinilv  and  til« 


and  AriBtotie,  it  lies  ver>  iic»r  "t^  ..i:-  -"^..  —-"  --  .--r- 

as  the  Individual  writ  Urge  and  ai  '  nrior  to  th«  family  and  tb« 
individual.'  As  has  recently  been  clearly  shown  by  Oierke,*  it 
formed  the  aasumption  of  the  whole  medisval  theory  of  the 
State      It  was  first  clearlv  eUted  in  modem  times,  thougli  ae 


.  brilliant  paradox,  by  Rousseau,  and  ha.  found  '"  ""J- '"to 
modern  political  philosophy  i..  divers  not  who  ly  compatible 
forms,  through  Oomte,  rfegel,  Lotie,  ?"''  Wundt  The  staU- 
ment  of  it  in  the  last  of  these  writers  (KtAw;.,  m.  ?").  '0""f~ 
as  it  is  on  the  best  available  psychological  anal  vsis,  is  of  Peculiar 
value  at  the  present  time.  In  our  own  country  it  was  held  in 
;\omewhatSiy.tic..f„™by  J.  H.  Newman  but  h«^^^^^^ 


JS„T^"AL„?ly  «  an  ^Ug^VpTn  Of  Id»Tiitic  phil<»ophy  b, 
S."'^h"e  freedom  of  the  will,-lt.  is  unlikely  that 


In  what  has  just  been  said  we  have  kept  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  Psychology,  but  beyond  the  psychological  problem  ol 
the  origin  of  the  social  will  in  the  individual  is  the  philosophical 
one  of  the  reality  in  society  of  a  will  which  is  not  somethiiift 
entirely  outside  the  individual  will,  and  yet,  as  something  more 
comprehensive,  continuous  and  internally  harmonious,  is  some- 
thing alK)  more  .ufastantial  than  it    If  the  doctrine  of  the 


tosanquet. 

c.  The  iiccuuiu  VI  w»«i  w».«.    — _ ./        - 

so  important  a    transformation  in  psychological 
theory  as  that  sketched  above  should  Iw  without 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
So  long  as  the  point  of  view  of  Psychology  was 
identified  with  that  of  the  physical  sciences,  we  can 
understand  how  there  must  have  appeared  to  be  an 
impasse  between  Psychology  and  the  assumption 
on  which  all  judgments  of  merit  and  demerit  and 
of  moral  and  civic  responsibility  rested.    So  soon, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  it  was  recognized  that  the 
central  fact  from  which  any  true  psychology  must 
start  is  the  idea  of  a  progressively  realized  end,  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  older  form  of  determinism, 
and  the  question  was  reopened  whether  it  is  possible 
to  harmonize  the  findings  of  science  and  morality. 
Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  Biology  it  ou^ht 
not  to  be  difficult,  except  for  one  who  sets  out  with 
an  invincible  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  exclusive 
validity  of  the  categories  of  the  inorganic  sciences, 
to  admit  that  to  render  the  facts  intelligible  they 
must  be  seen  with  other  eyes  than  those  of  the 
physicist  or  the  chemist.     Life  depends  on  the 
storage  of  physical  energy,  it  maintains  itself  in 
and  tkrough  a  system  of  mechanical  strains  and 
impacts  J  but  these  are  taken  up  into  a  scheme 
that  goes  beyond  them  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  this  is  so, 
the  life  of  the  humblest  plant  is  free  in  a  sense 
denied  to  the  motions  of  the  heavens.     Afortion 
all  this  is  true  of  beings  who  not  only  live  but  can 
make  their  life  an  objec^-who  to  adjustment  to 
environment  and  determination  from  within  can 
add  determination  by  the  idea  of  the  self.     Self- 
conscious  mind  is  still  subject  to  the  Jaws  of  in- 
organic matter  and  of  mere  life.     In  the  instincts 
and  appetites  which  it  inherits,  in  the  habits  which 
it  acquires,  it  carries  about  with  it  a  system  of 
forces  which,  while  they  stimulate  and  give  stability 
to  its  Ufe,  constantly  threaten  its  own  peculiar 
nature.    Yet,  so  long  as  it  bears  also  about  with  it 
a  spark  of  human  purpose,  it  contains  a  principle 
that  enables  it  to  turn  all  these  into  means  and  to 
vindicate  a  new  form  of  being,  which  is  free  in  the 
still  higher  sense  of  having  the  power  to  set  every- 
thing  else,  even  its  own  freedom,   over  against 
itself,  and  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of  self- 
development.     Such  freedom  will  be  more  or  less 
complete,  according  as  more  or  less  of  the  insight 
which  experience  has  brought  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  life  that  calls  for  development  is  embodied  m 
the  action-in   other  words,  according  as  a  man 
lives  more  habitually  and  consistently  in  his  deepest 
nurnoses  and  is  more  completely  self-possessed. 
*^  W^t  m<5ern  Psychology  claiins  is  that  in  this  conception 
which  w" might  oUl  that  of  'degrees  of  freedom,  we  hav^a 
Mint  oT  view  from  which  the  old  controversy  between  hber- 
SJranwiddeterminist  may  cease.    As  against  the  old  detcrmin- 
tai  wemust  admit  that  reason  is  tree.    In  If  K":  this  is  not 
de^ii^d      In  conception  and  inference  the  V'°<'.«"',''^^'''fJi: 
freedom  from  the  pressure  of  what  is  merely  «**■■■?»!•  *''^'*'" 
n  the  apparent  connexions  of  the  daU  <". '°  «^!,,""^"'™ '""J 
Mrsistenie  of  their  pesentation  to  'he  mind.     \et  (as  a^  nst 
iny  theory  of  mere  ifidetenninism)  we  must  ■»»'""*■" 'l"^'''^ 
?Ae  from  these  only  to  submit  itsclt  to  its  owTi  law,  and  to  be 
more  completely  under  the  constraint  of  logical  connexion.     In 


1  W.  R.  Sorlev,  The  iforal  Li/e,  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1911. 
'  See  esp.  Mental  Dtrflnpmmt  in  the  Child  and  the  Race, 
New  York  and  London,  18»6. 


1  Politieal  Theoriee  of  the  MiddU  Age,  Cambridge,  1900.  For 
an  accountof  thevarious  forms  in  whicii  the  reality  of  the  general 
^11  hM  I«en  conceived,  see  M.  M.  Davis,  P^MogirAr  InUr- 
^etationt  o/ Society ,  Columbia  UniveiBity  Publication.,  1909. 
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aaying,  as  he  does,  that  he  *  could  not  conclude  otherwise,'  the 
reasoner  asserts  not  his  bondage,  but  his  freedom.  It  is  only 
apparently  different  with  conduct.  True,  there  is  commonly  a 
wider  gulf  between  seeing  what  is  reasonable  and  giving  effect 
to  it  in  action  than  between  seeing  a  logical  consequence  and 
admitting  it.  But  this  is  only  because  living  is  a  more  complic- 
ated busmess  than  thinking.  The  principle  is  the  same.  The 
will  asserts  its  freedom  (1)  in  resisting  mere  impulse,  (2)  in 
collecting  itself  for  rational  decision,  (3)  in  refusing  to  allow 
itself  to  be  diverted  from  its  resolution.  At  each  of  these  points 
it  is  dependent  upon  forces  of  habit  and  suggestion  over  which 
it  has  no  direct  control.  But  at  each  point  also  it  is  more  than 
any  of  these  habits,  and  has  the  power  of  taking  this  something 
more  as  its  guiding  principle.  Just  in  proportion,  moreover, 
as  it  does  so  does  it  feel  at  the  moment  of  action  that  it  conld 
not  do  other  than  it  does.  But  it  does  not  on  that  account 
excuse  itself  for  the  result ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  all  the  more 
ready  to  accept  the  issue  as  its  own.  Re.sponsibility,  in  a  word, 
grows,  like  freedom,  with  the  extent  to  which  our  conduct  has 
been  forced  upon  us  as  the  onlj^  true  expression  of  what  we 
desire  to  be.  If  the  question  is  still  pressed  upon  us  whether  in 
actual  fact  it  could  have  been  different,  the  answer  is  at  once 
No  and  Yes — No,  if  it  be  meant  that,  the  agent  being  what  he 
was,  his  conduct  could  have  been  other  ;  Yes,  if  it  be  meant 
that  his  character  was  no  inevitable  result  of  a  history  in  which 
moral  purpose,  individual  and  social,  has  failed  to  enter  as  a 
controlling  factor. 

An  unbiased  consideration  of  the  implications  of  our  Judg- 
ments of  moral  approval  and  disapproval  and  of  the  principles 
underlying  punishment  will  be  found  to  support  these  con- 
clusions. It  shows  that  in  the  case  most  favourable  for  moral 
judgment,  viz.  that  of  one's  own  actions,  what  |rives  remorse  its 
iting  is  not  so  nmch  that  I  have  done  the  action  as  that  I  was 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  capable  of  doing  it  If  I  could  per- 
suade myself  that  the  action  expressed  no  permanent  features 
of  my  will,  this  conviction,  Instead  of  bringing  an  access  of  con- 
trition, as  It  ought  to  do  on  the  libertarian  theory,  would  bring 
a  feeling  of  relief  analogous  to  that  which  I  might  experience  if 
I  discovered  that  I  had  done  it  in  my  sleep,  or  had  not  done  it 
at  all.  Similarly  with  regard  to  punishment.  Punishment  Is 
the  reaction  of  society  against  the  offences  of  the  individual, 
and  is  justifiable  only  on  the  assumption,  first,  that  there  is  a 
real  connexion  between  action  and  character,  and,  second,  that 
through  refonu  or  '  example '  it  makes  for  better  character  in 
the  offender,  in  the  community,  or  in  both. 

6.  Hedonism. — Like  the  controversy  as  to  free 
will,  that  as  to  the  relation  of  pleasure  to  desire,  if 
not  actually  an  anachronism  in  the  light  of  recent 
analysis,  is  on  the  fair  way  to  become  so.  It 
follows,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  dependence 
of  all  conscious  processes  on  the  pre-existence  of 
dispositions  with  which  presented  objects  are  in 
felt  harmony  or  discord,  that  without  feeling  there 
can  be  no  volition.  In  this  sense  we  might  accept 
Mill's  dictum,'  that  '  desiring  a  thing  and  finding 
it  pleasant,  aversion  to  it  and  thinlcing  of  it  as 
painful,  are  phenomena  entirely  inseparable,  or 
rather  two  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon'  (though 
for  '  as  painful '  we  should  have  to  substitute  '  witli 

Sain').  But,  since  Mill  wrote  these  words,  the 
istinction  between  the  idea  of  a  thing  and  the 
idea  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out ;  and,  seeing  that  these  are 
clearly  different  phenomena,  it  seems  obvious  that 
to  desire  a  thing,  and  to  desire  the  pleasure  we 
expect  from  it,  are  not  one  and  the  same  pheno- 
menon, Vjut  are  entirely  separable  phenomena. 
The  recognition  of  this  distinction  may  be  said  to 
have  rendered  the  older  form  of  hedonism  no  longer 
a  tenable  account  of  the  nature  of  will  and  desire. 
It  can  no  longer  be  maintained  that  it  is  the 
pleasure-giving  quality  of  things  that  makes  them 
objects  of  desire. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  type  of  character  known  as  the 
pleasure-seeking,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  ;  but  the 

Kleasure-seeker  gets  his  name  not  so  much  from  his  identifying 
Imaelf  with  pleasure  in  the  abstract  as  from  his  habitually 
Identifying  himself  with  objects  which  have  so  little  claim  to 
human  significance  that  the  pleasures  and  pains  connected  with 
tbem  are  their  most  strikini,'  attribute.  He  seeks  satisfaction 
in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  runs  his  life  on  the  cheap. 
■The  normal  man  has  acquired,  through  education,  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  be  able  to  combat  casual  impulses  and 
desires  by  a  reference  to  the  concrete  interests  with  which  he 
habitually  identifies  himself,  and  to  face  the  effort  of  attention 
Involved  in  banishing  contradictory  suggestions.  The  mind  of 
the  pleasure-seeker,  on  the  ottier  hand,  is  like  a  sluice  without 
a  gate.  Casual  suggestions  sweep  unresisted  through  it,  lie- 
cause  of  his  inability  to  face  the  effort  required  to  sustain  an 
Inhibiting  idea  in  the  centre  of  attention.     His  characteristic  is, 


>  UtUitarianirm,  p.  (S. 


not  that  he  seeks  or  finds  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  things  he 
chooses,  but  that  he  fails  to  find  sufficient  pleasure  in  anything 
else. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  recent  criticism 
of  the  second  part  of  the  ordinary  doctrine  of 
pleasure-seeking,  viz.  that  pleasure  operates  as  a 
motive  in  proportion  to  its  anticipated  amount, 
that  '  to  desire  anything,  except  in  proportion  as 
the  idea  of  it  is  pleasant,  is  a  physical  and  meta- 
physical impossibility.''  It  is  a  well-known  law 
that  feelings  'blunt  themselves  by  repetition.' 
While  this  is  a  loss  for  feeling,  it  is  a  gain  for 
practice.  Objects  operate  as  springs  of  action,  in 
proportion  not  to  the  amount  of  emotional  disturb- 
ance they  cause,  but  to  the  influence  they  have 
acquired  over  us  through  our  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  and  the  deposits  of  feeling  that  we  call  our 
sentiments  in  connexion  with  them.  This  is  the 
reason  why  sense-gratifications  are  sought  by  the 

Sleasure-seeker  himself,  under  a  law  of  continually 
iminishing  emotional  returns  and  yet  of  continu- 
ally increasing  motive  pressure. 

Recent  hedonism  has  sought  to  accommodate  itself  to  these 
criticisms  by  maintaining  that  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  main 
contention,  which  is  that  it  is  their  pleasure-giving  quality,  and 
not  their  felt  relation  to  the  will  as  a  system  of  purposes,  that 
gives  value  to  things.  But,  while  avoiding  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  the  object  of  desire  with  pleasure,  this  reading  of 
the  doctrine  comes  into  conflict  with  the  recognition  by  recent 
Psychology  that  pleasure  is  a  function  of  need,  and  not  need  of 
pleasure.  The  satisfaction  of  felt  need  necessarily  is  pleasant, 
but  the  degree  or  amount  of  the  pleasure,  while  it  may  be  a 
gauge  of  the  momentary  pressingness  of  the  need,  can  never  be 
the  standard  of  its  value  for  life  as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary, 
the  worth  of  the  pleasure  must  follow  worth  of  the  need,  of 
whose  satisfaction  it  is  the  sign. 

7.  Conscience. — The  justification  of  the  pressure 
which  conscience  {^.v.)  exercises  upon  the  will  is  a 
question  of  Ethics  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word. 
The  question  of  the  precise  nature  and  origin  of 
the  feeling  of  constraint  which  the  word  represents 
belongs  to  Psychology. 

The  will,  we  have  seen,  is  identical  with  the  dis- 
position to  be  attracted  by  things  which  are  in 
harmony  with  the  dominant  practical  interests, 
and  to  be  repelled  from  things  which  are  in  contra- 
diction to  them.  From  this  it  follows  that  these 
centres  of  practical  interest,  whatever  they  may 
be,  must  have  the  power,  either  separately  or  in 
conjunction,  of  exercising  a  certain  pressure  upon 
conduct  in  so  far  as  there  exists  a  consciousness  of 
its  general  bearing  in  furthering  or  obstructing  the 
purposes  they  represent.  In  reference  to  each  of 
them  there  is  a  line  of  conduct  which  approves 
itself,  another  which  disapproves  itself.  Wherever 
we  have  such  a  centre  we  have  the  conditions  of 
such  a  feeling,  the  degree  of  pressure  thus  exercised 
varying  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  permanence 
of  the  interest  concerned.  The  feeling  of  harmony 
or  discord  of  conduct  with  a  ruling  interest  is,  in 
fact,  a  rudimentary  conscience,  and  by  a  suggestive 
use  of  language  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  this  way. 
In  this  sense  we  hear  of  the  craftsman's  conscience 
and  the  student's  conscience — even  the  miser's  con- 
science, which  makes  the  profitless  expenditure  of 
a  sixpenny-piece  a  positive  pain.  What  differ- 
entiates conscience,  in  the  distinctly  moral  sense, 
from  these  consciences  is  merely  the  depth  and  the 

fermanence  of  the  interest  in  which  it  has  its  roots, 
f  the  reader  is  inclined  to  resent  such  an  account 
as  a  cheapening  of  an  element  in  human  nature 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  its 
highest  manifestation,  the  reply  is  the  same  as 
that  already  given  in  regard  to  tne  will  in  general. 
In  seeking  to  introduce  intelligibility  and  con- 
tinuity into  the  moral  life  by  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge any  element  without  analogy  elsewhere — any 
psychical  Melchizedek  without  father  or  mother 
in  human  experience — we  do  not  deny  specific 
character  to  the  experience  we  seek  thus  to  under- 
stand.    It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  the 
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recognition  of  a  conscience  in  sensu  eminente  to 
endeavour  to  conceive  of  it  as  merely  an  extension, 
to  a  pre-eminent  interest,  of  the  pressure  exercised 
upon  conduct  in  general  by  any  interest  whatsoever. 

The  general  nature  and  ground  of  this  pre- 
eminence is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  question  for  Ethics 
proi)er.  Psychology  is  concerned  with  the  means 
ana  order  of  its  development.  It  seeks  to  make  it 
comprehensible  how,  appearing  first  as  a  vague 
instinctive  pressure  from  within,  and  finding  its 
counterpart  in  established  custom  without,  the 
tribal  self  comes  to  dominate  every  other,  mould- 
ing the  individual  into  a  homogeneous  system  of 
habits — mores  or  -IjSrj.  In  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment this  '  morality '  follows  in  the  track  of  de- 
veloping self-consciousness  in  general.  A  definite 
stage  is  reached  when  the  social  spirit  brings  forth 
heroes  and  'founders,'  who  not  only  embody  in 
their  own  lives  conspicuous  forms  of  social  excel- 
lence or  '  virtue,' '  but  possess  the  insight  of  genius 
into  the  significance  of  virtue  in  general,  and  are 
able  through  individual  prestige  to  give  it  firm 
roots  in  national  life.  These  '  creative  souls,'  as 
Plato'  calls  them — 'parents  of  virtue  of  every 
kind' — become  thenceforth,  through  the  force  of 
suggestion,  a  living  law  or  conscience  to  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  It  is  another  stage  when 
the  demand  arises  to  have  usage  and  inherited 
authority  defined  and  restrained  by  written  law. 
But  it  is  not  until,  owing  to  the  growth  of  reflexion, 
the  social  bearing  of  different  types  of  moral  char- 
acter comes  to  be  realized,  and  their  goodness 
becomes  transparent  in  the  light  of  the  social  well- 
being  they  serve,  that  we  reach  the  highest  form 
of  social  conscience.  Virtue  is  thenceforth  know- 
ledge, or  at  least  implies  knowledge.  Actions  and 
types  of  character  at  first  approved  because  they 
have  the  stamp  of  authority,  law,  or  custom  come 
to  be  approved  for  their  own  sake.  Yet  the  same 
principle  works  throughout :  there  is  no  real  break 
anywhere.  Just  as  Logic  works  obscurely  in  the  pro- 
cessi  by  whicli  we  accept  our  beliefs  from  ordinary 
sense-experience  or  common  hearsay,  so  morality 
works  obscurely  in  the  earlier  manifestations  of 
social  solidarity.  Fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
because  there  is  more  in  it  than  fear.  And,  just 
as  the  progress  of  belief  is  best  represented  as  a 
continuous  process  by  which  the  false  is  separated 
from  the  true,  and  casual  aper^is  and  accidentally 
received  opinions  become  purified  in  the  light  of 
organized  science,  so  the  progress  of  moral  feeling 
is  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  continuous  development 
from  unconscious  acceptance  of  tribal  custom  to 
the  enlightened  citizenship  or  humanitarianism  of 
the  patriot  or  the  philanthropist. 

ly.  Tbe  Loqic  of  Ethics.— 1.  The  idea  of  a 
log^c  of  moral  value,  more  than  once  appealed  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is  contrary  to  two 
widely  held  but  opposite  ethical  theories.  On  the 
one  hand  it  is  maintained  that  none  is  needed,  on 
the  other  that  none  is  possible. 

(o)  The  development  of  morality,  it  is  held,  is 
the  result  of  natural  selection.  Once  understand 
how  in  the  inter-tribal  struggle  for  existence  a  form 
of  character  in  individuals  has  been  developed  which 
favours  survival,  and  you  have  an  answer— the  only 
answer  needed— to  the  question  of  the  ground  of  its 
authority.  Character  is  good  because  it  survives, 
it  does  not  survive  because  it  is  good  ;  de  f<icto  is 
dejure  ;  its  might  is  its  right. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the 
development  of  will,  we  shall  not  be  accused  of 
under-estimating  the  value  of  the  history  of  moral 
ideas.  Conscience,  like  everything  else,  stands  in 
relation  to  historical  fact,  bnt  it  is,  in  its  essence, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  form  of  self-consciousness,  and, 

'  See  newel's  PhiXoeophy  of  Late,  seat.  IBtt 
•  SympoHum,  20B. 


as  such,  claims  the  right  to  test  the  fact  by  its 
relation  to  the  self.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
apjjcal  to  nature  (as  the  name  for  what  actually 
exists)  must  remain  unconvincing.  Unless  it  can 
be  shown,  apart  from  tlie  actual  course  of  develop- 
ment, that  there  exists  some  essential  relation 
between  social  solidarity  and  the  rational  element 
in  human  nature,  in  other  words,  that  will  obeys  a 
logic  of  its  own  which  forbids  it  to  find  rest  in  any- 
thing merely  individual,  it  is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  foundations  our  judgments  of  value,  and  the 
feeling  of  obligation  which  depends  on  them,  can 
rest. 

Darwin  himself  noticed  the  difficulty  of  explain- 
ing, on  the  principles  of  natural  evolution,  the  emo- 
tions that  lead  to  philanthropic  efforts  to  preserve 
the  weak.  More  recently  W.  James'  has  called 
attention  to  the  feeling  of  the  inward  dignity  of 
certain  spiritual  attitudes  —  serenity,  simplicity, 
etc. — as  quite  inexplicable  except  by  an  innate  pre- 
ference of  the  more  ideal  attitude  for  its  own  pure 
sake.  To  this  it  might  be  added  that,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  these  attitudes  seem  first  to  have  arisen 
in  nations  which  had  already  been  absorbed  by 
conquest,  and  had  long  ceased  to  compete  effect- 
ively for  national  existence,  and  to  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  human  soul  not  by  any 
perceived  utility  as  a  condition  of  survival,  but  by 
their  consonance  with  the  general  a.spirations  of 
mankind  after  spiritual  unity.  Psychology,  indeed, 
seeks  to  make  it  comprehensible  how,  through  the 
influence  of  habit,  association,  imitation,  our  ad- 
mirations deepen  and  extend.  In  this  way  means 
are  transformed  into  ends,  qualities  come  to  be 
admired  for  their  own  sake,  and  perfections  to  be 
sought  after  which  have  no  immediate  relation  to 
practical  utility.  But  these  considerations,  how- 
ever useful  in  explaining  the  origin  of  these  and  ■ 
similar  sentiments,  still  fail  to  touch  the  main 
difficulty — the  justification  of  the  ri^ht  they  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  of  sui)erior  order,  and,  as  such, 
to  control  our  conduct.  Granted  that  they  exer- 
cise that  pressure  on  the  coarser  and  more  selfish 
instincts  which  we  call  the  authority  of  conscience, 
by  what  right  do  they  do  so?  Wnat  gave  them 
that  authority  ? 

(b)  An  opposite  line  is  taken  by  writers  who, 
while  insisting  that  actual  fact  can  establish  no 
right,  maintain  that  we  can  have  no  ultimate 
standard  other  than  that  of  immediate  feeling. 
The  experience  of  good,  like  that  of  blue  or  yellow, 
is  an  ultimate  datum  of  which  no  definition  is 
possible,"  and  none  is  needed.  A  theory  like  this 
IS  not,  of  course,  to  be  met  by  denying  the  place  of 
immediate  experience  in  moral  judgment.  Where 
it  errs  is  in  taking  immediate  feeling  as  an  ultimate 
instead  of  merely  as  a  starting-point.  It  is  true 
that  our  practical  as  well  as  our  logical  and  testhetic 
judgments  are  rooted  in  quite  definite  and  unique 
experiences.  But  no  one  maintains,  as  regards 
our  logical  judgments,  that  the  matter  ends  there. 
Even  m  the  simplest  case  of  sensory  data,  such  as 
colour,  there  are  the  circumstances  of  light,  dis- 
tance, contra.st,  etc.,  to  be  taken  account  of  before 
we  can  tell  what  it  is  that  we  experience.  If  it  is, 
according  to  a  popular  way  of  tliinking,  different 
with  regard  to  '  tastes,'  this  can  be  seriously  main- 
tained only  on  condition  that  we  are  prepared  to 
deny  all  value  to  lesthetic  criticism — ultimately 
all  essential  difference  of  value  in  forms  of  beauty. 
And,  if  it  be  true  that  there  are  standards  of  truth 
and  beauty,  it  can  only  again  be  at  the  price  of 
denying  aft  unity  to  human  nature  that  we  deny 
a  like  standard  in  the  case  of  moral  goodness. 

It  is  impossible,  in  an  article  like  the  present,  to 

1  See  Wia  to  Believe,  1902,  p.  187  (Ist  ed.  1897). 
9  'Good  is  ft  simple  notion,  Just  as  yeUow  is  a  simple  notion' 
(G.  E.  Moore,  Principia  Bthica,  p.  7). 
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draw  out  this  fuiidauiental  analogy  with  anything 
like  the  completeness  which  it  deserves.  It  must 
sniiice  to  take  the  leading  points  which  emerge 
from  a  consideration  of  the  underlying  structure 
of  our  logical  judgments. 

1.  The  position  to  which,  in  the  search  for  a  criterion  of  truth, 
philosophy  is  constantly  brought  back  is  that  this  cannot  con- 
sist in  any  mere  correspondence  of  idea  with  an  externally 
given  fact  (aa  common-sense  theory  holds),  or  in  the  mere 
peychical  insistence  of  the  idea  itself  (as  Hume  beliered).  The 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  are  :  first,  that  the  t«st  shall  lie  with- 
in the  world  of  our  experience ;  second,  that  it  shall  lie  some- 
where beyond  the  fluctuating  states  of  the  individual  mind. 
And  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  found,  as  Kant  was  the 
first  to  see,  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  knowledge  from 
(be  outset  is  the  organization  of  our  ideas,  so  that  they  may  have 
■  consistent  meaning.  Where  there  is  a  question  of  the  truth 
or  falsitv  of  a  belief,  no  other  test  is  available  than  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  possible  to  establish  continuity  and  coherence 
between  it  and  the  existing  system  of  what  we  believe  we  mean 
and  what  we  mean  to  believe.  It  is  useless  to  appeal  against 
tuch  a  statement,  as  Pragmatism  does,  to  the  test  of  working. 
For  this  must  either  mean  working  tor  some  partial  purpose, 
lunally  described  as  the  '  anticipation  of  experience '  in  a  special 
field,  or  working  as  a  universally  and  necessarily  recognized 
principle.  In  the  former  case  it  simply  is  not  true  that  in  such 
partial  working  we  have  a  guarantee  of  truth  :  a  false  idea  may 
work  well  enough  for  a  particular  purjiose,  as  a  false  premiss 
may  be  made  to  support  a  true  conclusion.  In  the  latter  case 
we  liave  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  belief  must  l>e 
consistent  with  experience  as  a  whole.  Cf.  art.  Error  asd 
Truth.  ,.     ,^     .. 

The  ethical  problem  is  set,  mutatit  mutandu,  by  the  same 
conditions.  The  standard  cannot  be  anything  external  to  the 
will  itself  ;  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  are  distinctions  that 
spring  up  within  moral  exiierience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  the  mere  fact  of  subjective  satisfaction  ;  the  essence  of 
moral  judgment  is  distinction  of  value  between  diUerent  forms 
of  momentary  and  individual  satisfaction.  And  the  answer  is 
in  principle  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  knowledge  ;  the  will  or 
the  self  acts  from  the  first  in  the  face  of  casual  appetites  as 
organized  experience  acta  amongst  the  data  of  sense-perception. 
In  the  semi-conscious  morality  of  everyday  life  we  are  con- 
Btantly  submitting  impulses  and  desires  to  the  criticism  of  our 
larger  purpose,  as  our  thought  submits  the  beliefs  that  come 
to  It  in  ordinary  apprehension  to  the  criticism  of  its  larger  ex- 
perience. The  '  working '  of  a  course  ol  action  may,  again,  be 
accepted  as  the  test,  if  by  working  we  mean  harmony  with 
mora]  experience  as  a  whole.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mean 
working  to  secure  some  casually  chosen  purpose,  we  can  say 
nothing  of  its  goodness  until  we  know  the  relation  of  this  pur- 
pose itself  to  tne  organism  of  human  purposeslas  a  whole.  As 
the  criticism  of  beliefs  becomes  conscious,  in  the  case  of  oppos- 
ing theories  of  which  the  test  is  their  relative  power  of  bringinff 
the  facts  into  systematic  connexion  with  one  another,  so  criti- 
cism of  our  ends  becomes  conscious  in  the  cose  of  deliberation 
in  which  the  search  is  tor  the  course  which  shall  bring  the  dif- 
ferent interests  concerned  into  the  completest  harmony  with 
one  another,  and  thus  the  will  into  completest  harmony  with 
Itself. 

2.  The  standard  of  truth  as  defined  above  has  two  sides. 
There  is  the  side  commonly  emphasized  In  logical  tcxtI)O0ks~the 
necessity  of  submitting  our  theories  or  interpretations  of  mean- 
ing to  the  test  of  their  inclnsiveness  :  their  power  of  taking 
in  all  the  comparatively  established  meanings  we  call  facts.  On 
the  other  hand,  meanings  claiming  to  be  facts  have  to  submit  to 
the  criticism  of  accepted  interpretations,  the  resistance  which 
theories  already  in  possession  offer  to  reputed  facts  that  refuse 
to  fall  into  line  with  them.i  That  neither  of  these  requiremenU 
— neither  comprehension  nor  inner  harmony — can  ever  be  com- 
plete goes  without  saying.  So  long  as  there  are  elements  out- 
side the  system  already  established,  unrelated  to  it  through 
their  meanings,  equilibrium  is  unstable.  CJontrariwise,  wher- 
ever there  is  the  feeling  of  instability,  it  is  the  sure  sign  that 
something  lies  outside  whose  meaning  menaces  the  established 
order.  In  the  progress  of  knowledge  the  two  ideas  of  fullness 
and  harmony  tend  to  succeed  one  another,  an  age  of  investiga- 
tion being  followed  by  an  age  of  systematization.  But  they  are 
not  two  different  standards,  but  different  sides  of  the  same. 

Turning  to  practice,  here,  too,  we  have  the  same  duality. 
The  good,  like  the  true,  must  be  inclusive.  In  an  age  of  expan- 
sion, like  the  present,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
'There  is  hut  one  unconditional  commandment,'  writes  W. 
James,*  '  which  is  that  we  should  seek  incessantly,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  so  to  vote  and  to  act  as  to  bring  alx)ut  the  very 
largest  total  universe  of  good  which  we  can  see.'  But  it  is  easy 
here  to  go  wrong.  Good  is  no  mere  sum  of  satisfactions  any 
more  than  truth  is  a  sum  of  facts.  Hence  the  necessity  of  em- 
phasizing the  consistency  and  systematic  unity  of  gowls  with- 
out which  there  is  no  true  self,  but  merely  distraction  and  chaos. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  may  prefer  W.  James's  second 
definition  as  containing  just  this  addition,  and  therefore  less 
ambiguous  :  'Vote  always  tor  the  richer  universe,  for  the  good 
which  seems  moet  organizable,  moat  fit  to  enter  into  complex 

1  Witness  the  hesitation  we  feel  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
reputed  tacts  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  They  seem 
well  authenticated,  but  we  have  n«  theory  to  receive  them. 

a  WM  to  Btlieve,  p.  209. 


combinations,  most  apt  to  be  a  member  of  a  more  inclusive 
whole.'  1 

3.  These  two  sides  of  the  ideal  of  knowledge  are  the  starting- 
points  for  opposite  forms  of  intellectual  failure.  We  have  the 
type  of  open-mindedness  that  means  looseness  to  all  unity  of 
principle  and  ends  in  incoherence.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  man  who  stands  out  for  consistency  of  principle,  and 
is  usually  wrong  in  detail  because  his  principle  is  too  narrow. 
There  is  the  same  defect  in  practice.  We  have  the  looseness 
that  comes  from  mere  unthinking  acceptance  of  lines  of  con- 
duct suggested  from  without:  the  true  ' unprincipledness ' 
which  begins  anywhere  and  ends  nowhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  man  whose  lite  is  founded  on  a  principle 
which  ignores  fundamental  tacts.  Badness,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  where  it  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  absence  of  all 
guidance,  is  only  a  special  form  of  this  defect.  It  means  sub- 
jection to  some  isolated  and  necessarily  exclusive  passion,  the 
identification  of  the  self  with  an  interest  which  is  at  war  with 
the  conditions  of  individual  and  social  stabihty. 

4.  If  we  follow  the  argument  one  step  further,  we  can  see  how 
the  attempt  to  find  the  source  of  moral  judgments  in  the  fact 
of  natural  evolution  has  its  analogy  in  the  attempt  to  derive 
knowledge  from  sense-impressions.  It  is  true  that  the  moral 
ideal  develops  in  the  individual  only  through  contact  with  the 
society  around  him,  as  knowledge  can  develop  only  under  the 
stimulus  of  sense.  But  its  true  fountain-head,  the  source  of 
its  authority,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  will  itself.  Of  morality 
we  might  say,  paraphrasing  Patricius's  aphorism  as  to  know- 
ledge, o  voluntats  primam  ffriginem,  a  societate  exordium  habet 
primum.  The  social  structure,  so  far  from  furnishing  an  ex- 
planation of  the  ideal  as  it  exists  in  individuals,  can  only  he 
explained  by  it.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  past,  but 
its  historical  development  is  the  result  of  the  growing  insight 
of  individuals  into  the  gaps  and  inconsistencies  which  render  it 
an  inadequate  expression  of  human  good.  No  account  of  the 
ethical  ideal  can  therefore  be  adequate  which  ignores  the  soul's 
presentiment  of  what  is  involved  in  its  own  nature,  or  seeks  to 
explain  it  in  terms  other  than  those  of  will  and  individuality 
itself.  The  force  that  gives  this  ideal  driving  power  is  conscience 
or  moral  sense,  wliich  may  now  be  defined  as  the  feeling  of  un- 
rest caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  ideal  upon  the  actual  will,  as 
logical  sense  is  the  pressure  of  the  ideal  upon  the  actual  intelli- 

?ence.  It  is  abstractly  possible  to  disown  both  of  them.  But, 
ust  as  to  disown  the  logical  ideal  is  to  turn  reason  against  itself, 
and  leave  it  a  prey  to  stagnation  or  delusion,  so  to  disown  the 
practical  ideal  is  to  disown  what  is  deepest  in  ourselves,  the 
source  of  all  that  is  of  value  in  life. 

2.  Value  of  the  idealist  standard.— While  there 
is  a  wide  agreement  among  idealist  writers  as  to 
the  general  theoretic  validity  of  the  above  analog, 
there  is  much  hesitation  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
application  and  the  practical  value  to  be  attached 
to  it. 

{a)  From  the  former  point  of  view  it  has  been 
maintained  that,  while  in  the  world  of  theory 
science  more  and  more  apjiroximates  to  the  ideal 
of  deduction  and  the  anticipation  of  new  develop- 
ments, it  is  wholly  diilerent  in  the  world  of  pra«tice. 
Such  apparently  is  the  view  of  W.  James,"  who, 
while  insisting  on  the  analogy  of  Ethics  and  Science, 
conceives  of  it  as  ending  at  the  stage  of  inconclusive 
experiment.  Others,  like  Hoffding,  admit  that  a 
logic  is  discernible  within  the  limits  of  particular 
ideals,  e.g.  that  of  self-assertion  or  self-abnegation, 
or  that  of  the  family  or  the  nation,  'so  that  a 
person  who  recognizes  it,  and  is  sufficiently  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  actual  conditions  under  which 
It  holds  good,  could  also  be  brought  logically  to 
grant  whatever  conclusion  might  be  deduced  from 
that  standard.'  But  they  deny  that  any  inner 
logic  is  discernible  between  one  such  standard  and 
another.  Here,  no  such  deduction  is  possible  j  we 
have  to  wait  the  judgment  of  history,  '  the  great 
voting-place  for  standards  of  value.  •  (6)  From 
the  point  of  view  of  utility  there  are  others,  like 
MoTaggart,*  who,  while  they  admit  that  of  the 
Good  in  the  abstract  no  other  account  than  the 
above  is  possible,  yet  find  the  appeal  to  it  of  little 
or  no  value  in  dealing  with  the  concrete  situations 
of  life,  and  are  fain  to  invoke  the  discarded  end  of 
pleasure  as  the  best  criterion  or  working  standard 
of  conduct. 

To  the  first  of  these  criticisms  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  in  reality  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  essential  difference  between  the  ideals  of  science 

1  Witt  to  Believe,  p.  210.  '  lb.  207. 

3  HoBding,  Probteme  of  Philotophy,  New  York,  1905,  p.  160. 

tStudiet  in  Hemlian  Cosimilorfy,  Cambridge,  1901,  'On  the 
Supreme  Good  and  the  Moral  Criterion.' 
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and  OUT  moral  ideals  in  the  resiiect  referred  to.  It 
is,  of  course,  true  in  general  tnat  we  have  to  wait 
the  judgment  of  experience  to  confirm  our  appeal 
to  tlie  ideal:  'das  WeltgeMjhichte  ist  das  \Velt- 
gericlit.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  possible,  as  sensitiveness  to  moral  distinc- 
tions develops  and  the  ethical  consciousness  be- 
comes clearer,  to  perceive  what  is  implied  in  ac- 
knowledged principles.  Such  anticipations  have 
commonly  been  made  by  the  great  legislators  and 
reformers  of  the  human  race,  whose  efforts  have 
much  more  frequently  been  employed  in  developing 
the  logic  of  principles  already  accepted  than  in 
establishing  new  ones.  Nor  is  there  here  any 
difi'erence  between  the  movement  within  particu- 
lar ideals  and  that  which  carries  us  from  one  to  the 
other.  Where,  for  instance,  to  take  Hoftding's 
own  example,  can  any  line  be  drawn  between 
progress  witliin  the  family  ideal  and  progress  from 
the  ideal  of  a  strong  domestic  to  a  strong  political 
consciousness!  What  holds  of  different  levels  of 
the  social  ideal  holds  also  of  the  spiritual  or  supra- 
social.  There  is  no  real  discontinuity  between  the 
'  political '  life  and  the  life  of  science,  art,  and  re- 
ligion. Closely  regarded,  the  latter  come  more 
and  more  to  appear  m  the  light  of  a  continuation  of 
the  work  which  the  commonwealth  begins,  '  fuller 
utterances  of  the  same  universal  self  which  the 
general  will  reveals  in  more  precarious  forms,  and 
in  the  same  way  implicit  in  the  consciousness  of 
all.'' 

The  second  criticism,  in  like  manner,  seems  to 
rest  on  a  misunderstanding,  of  which  the  analogy 
of  Logic  again  suggests  the  correction.  The  ideal 
in  Logic,  in  general,  is  a  world  of  completely 
coherent  ideas ;  yet  in  any  particular  investiga- 
tion we  are  concerned,  not  with  this  ideal  in  the 
abstract,  but  with  carrying  forward  the  mind's 
work  of  organization  in  response  to  the  summons 
of  a  particular  theoretic  situation.  The  particular 
point  on  which  attention  is  concentrated  may  be 
wholly  insignificant  in  itself,  bearing  no  obvious 
relation  to  truth  as  a  whole,  or  even  to  tlie  body 
of  accepted  truth  in  the  particular  department. 
Yet  the  concentration  takes  place  on  a  general 
background  of  conviction  that  the  problem  itself 
is  a  rational  one,  and  continuous  with  the  general 
presuppositions  of  science,  by  which,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  truth  of  the  results  must  be  tested.  So 
in  practice.  The  call  for  moral  choice  comes  from 
particular  circumstances,  without  obvious  relation 
to  widei:  ends,  and  may  be  met  without  conscious- 
ness of  anything  in  particular  that  depends  upon 
the  choice.  Yet  what  gives  actual  value  to  tlie 
choice  is  that  it  is  rooted  in  the  moral  order, 
which  it  sustains  in  equilibrium,  or  that  it  carries 
ns  perhaps  unconsciously  to  a  higher  plane. 
I  Pleasure'  could  be  appealed  to  in  conduct,  as 
in  belief,  only  where  the  issue  is  so  insignificant 
that  we  may  '  do  as  we  like.' 

3.  Other  definitions. — A  reference  to  one  or  two 
of  the  classical  definitions  of  the  moral  standard 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  somewhat  abstract 
statement  of  it  to  which  we  have  been  led. 

(a)  The  fnean.— Aristotle's  doctrine,  that  virtue 
or  excellence  is  a  mean,  stands  in  express  relation 
to  the  view  that  life  is  a  developing  system  of 
harmonious  activities.  There  is,  indeed,  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  mean  which  suggests  a  compromise 
between  opposing  elements  rather  than  the  union 
of  them  in  a  harmonious  whole.  But  that  this  is 
not  tlie  sense  in  which  Aristotle  intended  the 
doctrine  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  cmpliasis  he 
lays  on  the  '  relativity '  of  the  mean,  but  from  tlie 
analogy  of  the  arts,  which,  in  sjiit*  of  his  dis- 
claimer, reallv  underlies  his  whole  discussion. 
What  Aristotle  has  in  view  is  the  limitation  im- 
>  Bosanquet  op.  cit.  p.  833. 


posed  on  the  passion.-^  and  desires,  not  by  any  arti- 
ficial average  or  working  compromise,  but  by  the 
ideal  form  of  individual  life.  As  the  artist  works 
at  the  parts  with  his  eye  upon  the  whole,  so  it  is 
the  form  of  his  own  lii^  as  a  whole  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  have  in  view  in  fixing  the  limits  within 
which  particular  impulses  and  desires  may  find  a 
place.  The  order,  however,  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  definition  indicates,  can  never  bu  a  merely 
individual  one.  The  standard  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  broken  outlines  of  the  lives  of  ordinary 
people,  but  in  the  best  type  of  humanity,  the  '  wise 
man,'  who  represents  in  tne  fullest  manner  the  un- 
broken continuity  of  individual,  social,  and  spiritual 
existence.' 

(6)  Personality. — While  the  harmonious  adjust- 
ment of  the  elements  in  man's  nature — material 
and  spiritual,  individual  and  social — is  tlie  key- 
note of  classical  Greek  Ethics,  the  manifold 
obstructions  to  it,  wliich  to  the  next  generation 
seemed  to  call  for  a  withdrawal  from  what  is 
irrelevant  and  for  concentration  on  the  relevant, 
tended  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  society  to  the 
individual,  from  citizenship  to  independent  person- 
ality. True  as  this  conception  is  when  rightly 
interpreted,  the  ambiguity  which  surrounds  it 
has  proved  a  snare  to  the  higher  ethical  thought 
almost  to  our  own  time.  Personality  (q.v. )  may  be 
taken  as  the  merely  formal  aspect  of  the  will — 
that  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  distinguished,  or  may 
distinguish  itself,  not  only  from  all  that  is  external 
in  the  material  world,  but  even  from  the  qualities 
and  capacities  througli  which  the  will  itself  finds 
expression :  '  I  am  what  I  am :  aU  else  is  mere 
accident  and  limitation.'  ISut  only  a  formalism 
such  as  that  which  was  the  chief  snare  of  the 
Stoics  could  seek  for  the  moral  standard  in  such 
an  abstraction.  To  be  a  '  person '  in  this  sense  is 
to  be  the  least  that  we  can  be  without  ceasing  to 
be  human:  'something,'  as  it  has  been  cafled, 
'contemptible  in  the  very  expression.'  We  reach 
a  more  concrete,  though  still  a  partial,  view  of 
personality  when  we  conceive  01  it  as  the  self 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  material  separation  of  the 
body  and  other  forms  of  'property,'  has  claims 
against  other  similar  selves.  It  is  tlie  prominence 
assigned  in  modern  times  to  the  rights  of  person- 
ality in  tliis  (which  is  necessarily  an  exclusive) 
sense  that  has  given  rise  to  individualistic  con- 
ceptions of  the  standard  of  ethical  value.  Hegel's 
motto, '  Be  a  person,  and  respect  others  as  persons,' 
limited  by  hira  to  the  field  of  abstract  or  legal 
right,  is  taken  by  the  individualist  as  equivalent 
to  the  highest  expression  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness. It  IS  only  when  we  come  to  a  third  sense  of 
the  word  —  which  includes  the  other  two  while 
differing  from  them^ — that  we  can  accept  this 
equivalence.  Giving  meaning  to  the  power  we 
have  of  separating  between  ourselves  and  our 
conditions  (includiug  the  various  elements  in  our 
own  nature),  there  is  in  every  rational  being  the 
power  of  moulding  them  into  a  definite  form  for 
the  furtherance  of  some  concrete  purpose  or 
interest.  Giving  meaning  also  to  the  capacities 
of  mind  and  body,  and  to  the  material  objects 
which  are  tlieir  instrument,  and  justifying  the 
claim  the  individual  puts  forward  to  freedom  in 
tlie  use  of  them,  there  is  the  capacity  of  permeat- 
ing them  with  a  life  which  is  not  merely  individual 
to  himself,  but  unites  him  with  others  who  have 
a  joint  interest  in  their  utilization.  If  we  call  tliis 
attitude  of  j)urposefulness  'personality,'  we  can 
see  how  it  is  realized,  not  in  projiortion  to  the 
extent  to  which  concrete  interests  are  excluded 
and  the  individual  atomized,  but  in  proportion 
as  ])articular  interests  find   their  place  in  some 

I  See  Bosaiiquet,  The  PrincifU  0/  IndiviAxuUity  and  Yaiae 
London,  1912,  App.  U. 
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universal  and  inclusive  interest  whereby  the 
individual  enters  sympathetically  into  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  is  thus 
raised  above  himself. 

' Peraonality/  says  W.  Wallace,^  'presupposes  vnthin  us^  a 
nature  which  is  one  and  yet  many,  which  has  from  the  begin- 
ning a  potency  of  unification  of  interests  and  principles,  and 
which  can,  occasionally  at  least,  raise  that  potency  to  an  actual 
symmetry  and  solidarity.  .  .  .  Without  us,  it  depends  upon  a 
system  of  society  in  which  each  has  his  place  appointed,  and 
tiierefore  occupies  a  special  restricted  position  ;  but  still,  in 
filling  that  place,  his  inner  and  moral  personality  must  remain 
intact.  He  is  no  doubt  a  mere  unit,  but  a  unit  which  can 
embrace  and  reproduce  in  himself  the  whole  society  of  which 
he  forms  a  part.' 

(c)  My  station  and  its  ditties. — In  view  of  this 
statement  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  principle  of 
personality,  we  can  tinderstand  how  the  latter 
element  in  it  should  have  come  in  recent  Ethics 
to  be  made  the  head  of  one  corner.  '  To  be  moral,' 
says  Bradley,'  '  I  must  will  my  station  and  its 
duties.'  Though  associated  with  a  refined  form 
of  idealism  in  Bradley's  writings,  this  takes  us 
l»ck  to  Plato's  homely  definition  of  virtue  as  ri 
iavToO  -rpirretv.  There  is,  however,  this  diflerence 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  definition, 
that  it  is  accepted  by  Plato  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  society  has  undergone  a  transformation 
which  has  eliminated  the  element  of  accident  that 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  assigning  their  places  to 
individuals.  It  was  possible,  indeed,  for  a  former 
time  to  conceive  of  a  man's  station  as  assigned 
to  him  by  a  deeper  Wisdom  that  knew  man's  needs. 
But,  interpreted  in  the  modem  spirit,  there  is 
nothing  to  veil  the  element  of  naked  accident 
to  which  most  of  us  owe  our  station  and  function 
in  life,  and  which  makes  all  talk  of  a  secret 
harmony,  where  it  is  not  treason  to  a  better  order, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an  obstructive  form  of 
cant.  The  difficulty  can  be  met  only  by  a  return 
to  the  Platonic,  which  is  also  the  modem  demo- 
cratic, point  of  view,  and  which  conceives  of  the 
fullest  life  alike  for  individuals  and  society  as 
attainable  only  by  assigning  to  each  the  plac« 
which  bis  own  developed  capacities  best  enable 
him  to  till. 

Even  so  the  difficulty  remains  for  ua  as  tor  Plato, 3  that  at  its 
best  the  idea  of  a  'station'  suggests  fixity  and  exclusiveness, 
and  in  its  very  terms  spells  external  pressure  and  spiritual 
hnpoverishment  for  the  great  mass,  and  particularly  for  the 
inffustrial  part  of  society.  Although  no  one  is  likely  to  claim 
that  the  practical  difficulty  which  a  period  of  mechanical 
industry  like  tile  present  causes  can  be  overcome  by  reference 
to  abstract  philosophical  theory,  it  is  yet  important  to  realize 
that  in  principle  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  the 
ld«U  of  fullness  of  hfe  and  concentration  upon  one  or  other 
of  ito  particular  purposes.  The  assumption  that  compre- 
beiulTeiieM  is  identical  with  multitude  of  interests  and  pur- 
wa\\M  is  a  mistake  parallel  with  that  of  assuming  that  fullness 
d  Intellectual  life  means  universality  of  knowledge,  and  is 
open  to  the  same  correction.  As  it  is  the  depth  with  which  a 
man  realizes  the  scientific  spirit  in  a  particular  field,  not  the 
variety  of  his  intellectual  interests,  that  is  the  measure  at  once 
ol  his  work  and  of  his  satisfaction  in  it,  so  it  is  the  depth  and 
Intensity  with  which  a  man  realizes  his  particular  social  obliga- 
tions, not  the  multitude  of  the  functions  he  performs  or  the 
area  be  covers,  that  gives  meaning  and  fullness  to  his  life. 

V.  The  Metaphysics  of  Ethics. —  Tempt- 
ing though  it  is  to  pursue  the  social  applications 
of  ethical  principle  suggested  in  the  previous 
sections,  it  is  here  more  important  to  follow  the 
philosophy  of  our  subject  to  the  point  where  it 
connects  with  the  problems  of  religion. 

It  was  with  a  true  instinct  that  Kant  perceived 
that,  however  separable  metaphysical  problems 
might  be  from  science,  they  were  bound  up  with 
the  very  existence  of  morality.  Like  the  corre- 
sponding problems  in  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
they  may  be  condensed  into  two.  (I)  As  the 
recognition  of  the  relativity  of  human  knowledge 
raises  the  question  of  the  grounds  on  which  we 
claim  that  tne  world  responds  to  the  claims  of  our 
intelligence,  in  other  words,  is  knowable  at  all,  so 

1  Ltetwrt4  and  Eaayi,  p.  286.  '  Ethical  StuHa,  p.  163. 
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the  discovery  of  the  relativity  of  ethical  ideals  to 
social  wellbeing  raises  the  question  whether  they 
are  applicable  beyond  it,  wnether  they  find  any 
support  in  the  actual  course  of  the  world  as  a 
whole.  (2)  As  behind  the  question  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  of  reality  there  emerges  that 
of  the  kind  of  reality  we  must  assign  to  the  world 
of  knowledge,  so  behind  the  question  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  world  there  lies  the  question  of  the 
kind  of  reality  we  must  assign  to  the  world  of 
goodness. 

I.  Is  the  universe  good? — To  make  clear  to 
ourselves  the  precise  form  in  which  the  first  of 
these  problems  faces  us  to-day,  we  may  start  from 
Kant  himself.  In  answer  to  the  question.  What  is 
the  foundation  of  our  faith  in  duty  ?  Kant,  as  is 
well  known,  appealed  to  the  reality  of  the  super- 
sensible source  from  which  its  imperatives  issue. 
But,  when  it  was  asked,  in  turn,  on  what  our 
belief  in  this  reality  rests,  the  only  answer  forth- 
coming was  that  a  categorical  imperative  is  incon- 
ceivable without  it.  To  this  it  seemed  sufficient 
to  reply  that  the  alternative  to  which  Kant 
sought  to  shut  up  the  believer  in  morality — either 
the  reality  of  a  supersensible  goodness  or  the 
unreality  of  the  categorical  imperative — does  not 
represent  the  situation.  There  is  a  third  possi- 
bility. We  may  deny  Kant's  identification  of 
morality  with  a  system  of  absolute  imperatives. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  as  Kant  saw,  to  base 
morality  on  self-interest.  But  the  imperative 
that  overrides  the  maxims  of  self-interest  carries 
us,  it  may  be  urged,  to  no  absolute  Being  contain- 
ing in  himself  the  conditions  of  the  union  of  Nature 
and  human  life,  of  happiness  and  virtue,  but  only 
to  the  relative  being  of  human  society.  Like  the 
world  of  science,  wnich,  on  Kant's  own  showing, 
has  a  claim  to  no  more  than  hypothetical  truth, 
the  moral  world  is  founded  on  a  hypothetical,  not 
on  an  absolute,  imperative :  not  '  Do  this,  though 
the  heavens  fall,'  but '  Do  this,  as  you  would  have 
social  life  upon  earth.' 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  criticism  which,  in 
the  next  generation,  Comte  passed  upon  Kant, 
the  Positivism  of  France  upon  the  Formalism  of 
Prussia.  Its  effect  was  to  sweep  away  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  supersensible  and  the 
sensible,  which  Kant  thought  he  had  discovered  in 
morality,  and  to  carry  into  the  moral  sphere  the 
break  between  the  reality  of  things  and  the  forms 
under  which  we  know  them,  which  he  had  sought 
to  establish  in  logical  theoiy.  Man's  life  founded 
on  the  conception  of  a  good  which  realizes  itself  in 
an  organism  of  social  activities  appears  as  something 
rounded  off  into  itself  in  a  milieu  which  stands  in 
no  essential  relation  to  its  ideals,  and  contains  no 
pledge  of  their  fulfilment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  after  engendering  them  dooms 
them  to  ultimate  disappointment.  W  ith  Positivism 
the  main  issue  of  modern  Ethics  came  into  view. 
An  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  theory  is  here  out 
of  the  question  (see  Positivism).  The  question  it 
raises  is  whether  the  logic  which  enables  us  to  see 
that  the  individual  owes  all  that  he  is  to  the  un- 
conscious co-operation  of  society  ought  not  also  to 
convince  us  that  the  being  of  society  is  rendered 
possible  only  through  the  co-operation  of  the  uni- 
verse as  a  whole.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  work  of 
civilization,  or,  as  it  is  better  called,  of  self-develop- 
ment, has  been  carried  on  in  the  face  of  apparently 
antagonistic  forces  of  material  Nature  and  human 
self-seeking.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  in  the 
conflict  with  outward  and  inward  forces  that  all  that 
is  of  most  value  in  human  life  has  been  achieved. 
Philosophy  is  wrong  when  it  seeks  to  minimize  the 
evils  of  earthc^uake  and  pestilence,  war  and  social 
injustice,  as  picturesque  shading  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.     It  is  within  its  right  when  it  in- 
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sists  that  the  {;ood  which  we  know  and  value  is 
conceivable  only  in  a  world  governed  by  just  the 
laws  of  matter  and  mind  which  these  disturbances 
illustrate.  So  obvious  is  this  extension  of  the  logic 
of  Positivism,  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the 
opposition  of  cosmic  forces  recognized  by  Comte 
himself  as  a  necessary  condition  of  human  develop- 
ment. Without  it,  he  tells  us,  'man's  feelings 
would  become  vague,  his  intelligence  wanton,  and 
his  activity  sterile.  If  this  yoke  were  taken  away, 
the  problem  of  human  life  would  remain  insoluble, 
since  altruism  would  never  conquer  egoism.  Hut, 
assisted  by  the  supreme  fatality,  universal  love  is 
able  habitually  to  secure  that  personality  shall  be 
subordinated  to  sociality.''  The  surprise  is  that, 
having  established  this  relation  between  condition- 
ing and  conditioned,  external  Nature  and  the  best 
in  human  life,  Comte  should  still  speak  of  the  former 
as  mere  '  fatality,'  of  the  latter  as  something  '  sub- 
jective.' Whether,  from  the  admission  that  there 
18  a  deeper  relation  than  superficially  appears  be- 
tween man's  moral  ideals  and  the  course  of  Nature, 
we  can  advance  to  the  conception  of  goodness  as 
not  only  a  revelation  of  the  meaning  of  the  forces 
actually  operating  in  the  world,  but  as  the  revela- 
tion of  a  conscious  purpose  latent  in  them — is  a 
further  question.  'The  contention  of  the  older 
Idealism  was  that,  the  general  harmony  of  the 
world  with  our  ideals  being  admitted,  there  is  no 
logical  standing-ground  short  of  the  conclusion  that 
the  universe  is  in  its  essence  self-conscious  Spirit, 
differing  from  our  spirits  only  in  that  it  realizes  in 
its  completeness  and  harmony  the  good  which  in 
our  lives  appears  only  fragmentarily  and  inco- 
herently. But  it  is  just  this  contention  that  has 
recently  been  subjected  to  penetrating  criticism, 
and  no  account  of  the  present  state  of  critical 
thought  on  the  metaphysics  of  Ethics  would  be 
complete  which  leaves  this  problem  untouched. 

2.  Is  there  a  hig-her  in  the  universe  than  g-ood- 
ness  ? — In  order  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
Good,  the  appeal,  we  have  seen,  is  to  the  standard 
of  inner  coherence.  But,  having  established  before 
this  court  its  rights  against  its  enemies,  the  bad 
and  the  imperfect,  the  Good  has  to  face  the  tribunal 
on  its  own  merits  ;  and  recent  criticism  has  not  been 
slow  to  point  out  the  flaw  in  its  own  case.'  In  its 
efforts  after  self-expression  the  will  seeks  to  include 
all  the  elements  of  life  in  one  harmonious  whole. 
The  life  which  we  judge  to  be  truly  good  must,  on 
the  one  hand,  be  all-inclusive,  and  to  this  end  must 
ever  be  going  outside  of  itself  ;  on  the  other,  it  must 
brin^  its  powers  and  possessions  into  harmonious 
relation  with  one  another,  and  be  at  home  with 
itself.  But,  however  logically  inseparable  these 
two  requirements  may  be,  they  manifest  themselves 
in  reality  as  two  separate  ideals  :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  (whether  this  be  to  persons, 
as  in  altruism,  or  to  impersonal  objects,  an  in  de- 
votion to  science  or  art) ;  on  the  other,  the  ideal  of 
self-realization.  And  these  are,  in  the  last  resort, 
irreconcilable,  and  leave  life  broken  and  distracted 
between  them.  Moreover,  the  ideal  of  each  side, 
taken  by  itself,  is  again  self-contradictory.  Grood, 
as  we  haveseen,  can  have  no  meaning  outside  the 
world  of  will,  and  will  has  its  being  in  the  conflict 
of  the  actual  with  the  ideal.  Grant  complete  ful- 
filment of  need  from  either  side,  and  goodness  dis- 
appears. The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that 
Good  falls  in  the  end  into  the  same  condemnation 
as  bad  :  it  is  in  discord  with  itself,  and,  even 
although  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  in  discord  with 
the  universe.  Believe,  as  we  may,  that  the  uni- 
verse is  good,  this  it  cannot  be  gita  universe,  for 
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this  would  .mean  that  it  failed  of  inner  harmony — 
in  a  word,  was  no  universe  at  all.  The  same  con- 
clusion may  be  reached  even  more  directly  if  we 
consider  will  and  morality  from  the  side  not  of  the 
content  of  their  ideal,  but  of  the  temporal  form 
under  which  they  appear.  Of  all  the  elements  of 
our  experience,  time  seems  to  have  the  slenderest 
hold  upon  reality.  The  very  thought  of  it  involves 
contradiction.  It  is  to  be,  but  is  not  yet ;  it  is,  and 
it  is  no  longer ;  it  has  never  been,  and  yet  there  is  a 
past.  If,  therefore,  as  can  easily  be  shown,  all  will 
depends  just  on  the  opposition  between  the  'now' 
and  the  '  not  yet,'  there  seems  no  means  of  rescuing 
it  from  the  unreality  that  infests  this  relation. 

It  is  not  8Urprisin){:  that  consequences  thus  uncompromisingly 
deduced  from  idealist  principles  should  have  called  forth  ener- 
getic protest.  Not  only  did  they  run  counter  to  ordinary  opin- 
ion as  to  the  supremacy  of  morality  ;  they  seemed  to  threateo 
the  very  springs  of  action.  If  all  we  call  good  and  bad  is  hut  a 
passing  shadow  on  the  screen  of  time  of  a  reality  in  it«elf  time- 
less and  self-contained,  human  enterprise  and  effort  seem  to  be 
doomed  to  fatuity.  AH  aspiration  after  the  freedom  to  plan 
and  to  achieve  is  faced  by  the  sphinx-like  calm  of  a  universe 
already  at  i)eace  with  itself  and  secure  against  all  innovation. 
The  signal  for  the  revolt  against  these  apparent  deductions  WM 
given  by  W.  James's  Will  to  Beliei-*,  which  for  the  brillUnoe 
and  irresponsibility  of  its  attack  has  no  precise  parallel  in 
modem  pliilosophy,  except  it  be  Jacobi's  celebrated  protest  in 
favour  of  the  heart  against  the  deadening  weight  of  Kantian 
formalism.  It  was  followed  by  a  wave  of  wide-spread  reaction 
against  the  whole  ideal  of  philosophy,  which,  under  the  names 
of  Humanism,  Personal  Idealism,  Pragmatism  (qq.v.),  is  as  yet 
far  from  exhausted.  What  is  common  to  all  who  adopt  theas 
names  is  the  attempt  to  restore  flesh  and  blood  to  the  ghostiy 
make-believes  which  the  older  Idealism  was  supposed  to  have 
left  to  do  duty  for  human  purposes,  and  the  insistence  to  that 
endupon  movement  and  process  as  constituting  the  life  of  things, 
the  openness  of  the  universe  to  all  kinds  of  untried  interpreta- 
tions, the  hospitality  it  offers  to  all  forms  of  creative  enterprise. 

It  is  not  likely  tliat  so  vigorous  a  movement  springs  wholly 
from  ambiguity  of  words.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  no  agreement 
is  possible  untd  the  ambiguities  which  attach  to  such  central 
ideas  as  '  appearance,' '  process,*  '  purpose,'  are  removed.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  the  distinction  l>etween  appearance  and  illu- 
sion is,  of  course,  vital.  Because  a  thing  is  not  real  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  an  illusion.  In 
illusion  we  take  something  to  be  what  it  is  not ;  an  appearance 
is  that  which  cannot  be  taken  simply  as  it  is.  it  is  an  illusion 
to  take  the  sun's  rising  for  an  actual  movement  of  the  sun  over 
the  earth's  brim ;  the  rising  itself  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
appearance  which,  before  it  can  be  taken  for  reality,  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  other  facts  which  in  explaining  transmute  it. 
Without  itself  representing  the  whole  truth,  one  concept  may 
be  nearer  to  it,  i.e.  include  more  of  the  facts  and  stand  for  « 
more  harmonious  combination  of  them,  than  another.  From 
this  it  follows  that  to  deny  ultimate  truth  is  compatible  with 
recognizing  a  high  coeflicient  of  relative  validity.  This  is  the 
logical  equivalent  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine  sometimes  known 
as  that  of  degrees  of  reality,  which  might  be  better  called  degrees 
of  relativity.  It  may  be  sunmied  up  in  the  propositions  :  every- 
thing which  exists  at  all  must  have  attained  some  measure  of 
internal  unity  ;  short  of  itself  being  the  whole,  this  unity,  just 
for  that  reason,  must  at  some  iK>int  show  itself  to  reflexion  to 
be  incomplete  and  break  down  in  contradiction  ;  this  point  is 
more  remote  according  to  the  degree  of  inclusiveness  and  har- 
mony which  it  represents ;  but  ultimate  failure  does  not  affect 
relaUve  validity,  nor  does  it  prove  that  the  whole  could  be  what 
it  is  without  the  relatively  invalid  part. 

Beturning,  with  this  distinction  in  mind,  to  the  case 
of  willed  action,  it  is  true  that  will  rests  on  the 
distinction  of  an  actual  and  an  ideal,  a  now  and  a 
not  yet,  and  must  partake  of  the  unrest  of  that 
relation.  So  far  a.s  it  does  so,  it  falls  short  of  the 
highest  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  will  represents 
a  high  degree  of  concreteness  and  internal  stability. 
In  it,  as  we  saw,  the  elements  of  the  inner  life  find 
their  unity.  It  faces  and  breaks  down  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  self  and  not-self,  uniting  itself 
with  the  external  world  in  the  works  and  institu- 
tions we  ca.\\  civilization,  and  in  the  long  run  yield- 
ing place  to  nothing  that  does  not  come  forward  as 
a  deeper  form  of  itself.  As  will  may  be  said  to  be 
the  reality  of  blind  instinct  and  desire,  so,  we  have 
seen,  morality  is  the  reality  of  the  will.  In  morality 
will  pomes  to  its  own,  and  is  at  one  with  itself. 
But  it  does  so  in  a  world  which,  being  in  the  form 
of  time,  has  no  other  reward  for  the  faithful  than 
the  opening  up  of  a  further  vista  which  dwarfs 
present  achievement  and  dooms  one  to  a  renewal 
of  the  conflict  at  a  higher  level.    This  does  not 
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prove  that  morality  is  an  illusion,  or  that  it  rosts 
upon  a  make-believe.  It  merely  proves  that  it  is 
not  the  highest  form  of  ex  perience.  Above  it  stands 
religion,  itself  bom  of  the  contradictions  in  which 
morality  ends,  and  seeking  to  heal  them  with  the 
conviction  that  the  aspect  the  world  presents  to  the 
good  will  is  not  the  final  and  only  reality.  Yet  we 
must  again  add  that,  though  transformed,  morality 
is  not  suppressed.  It  does  not  simply  fade  out  of 
religious  consciousness.  It  survives  in  religion  as 
it  survives  in  line  art,  giving  substance  and  signifi- 
cance to  what  otherwise  would  be  a  vague  and 
meaningless  mysticism,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  the  im- 
mediate basisof  the  form  of  consciousness  that  seems 
to  be  the  most  real  of  our  experiences,  itself  par- 
taking of  that  reality. 

With  this  account  there  seems  no  reason  why 
idealists  of  all  types  should  not  so  far  agree.  Even 
pragmatic  or  '  personal  idealism  '  miglit  be  willing 
to  accept  it  as  another  way  of  putting  its  own  con- 
tention that  the  real  is  that  which  serves  a  purpose. 
It  enables  us  to  understand  how  any  particular 
form  of  human  experience  may  be  unsatisfactory 
without  therefore  being  valueless,  and  how  one 
may  be  of  more  value  than  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  understand  how  it  may  stUl  seem 
to  fail  to  render  intelligible  the  relation  of  the 
whole  system  of  relative  reality,  or,  if  it  be  pre- 
ferred, relative  experience,  to  the  absolute  reality 
or  the  absolute  experience.  It  is  here  that  the 
pragmatist  sees  his  opportunity  to  press  the 
question,  '  Why  hamper  ourselves  with  an  ab- 
solute at  all,  which  serves  only  to  stultify  our 
previous  results :  Is  the  relative  and  the  finite  a 
necessary  element  in  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  ? 
Then  into  the  latter  itself  creeps  an  irreconcilable 
contradiction,  a  seed  of  unreality  into  the  heart  of 
onr  all-real.  Is  it,  on  the  otiier  hand,  unnecessary  ? 
Then  is  the  real  altogether  real,  the  whole  together 
complete  without  it ;  movement  and  purpose  are, 
after  all,  illusion.' 

There  is,  we  believe,  no  other  way  of  meeting 
this  difBcnity  than  by  insisting  on  a  clearer  state- 
ment of  what  is  meant  by  process  and  creation. 
If  it  is  an  error  to  represent  reality  in  terms  of 
fixed  entities,  like  the  popular  conception  of  the 
Platonic  ideas,  it  is  surely  no  less  an  error  to  re- 
present it  as  mere  change,  though  that  be  the 
change  of  a  conscious  will  and  intelligence.  What 
gives  value  to  life  in  general,  and  to  the  life  of 
mind  and  will  in  particular,  is  not  that  it  initiates 
change  and  novelty,  but  that  in  the  change  it 
maintains  or  furthers  a  system  of  organic  relations, 
participation  in  which  is  the  condition  of  its  own 
self-maintenance.  This  means  that  there  are 
differences  of  reality  in  purposes  themselves,  accord- 
ing as  they  embody  more  or  less  of  the  unity  of  the 
whole  of  which  they  are  parts.  But  to  recognize 
this  is  to  recognize  that  all  time-process  gets  its 
value  from  relation  to  a  whole  or  ideal  which  can- 
not in  any  intelligible  sense  be  said  to  be  itself  a 
mere  series  of  events  in  time.     Cf.  art.  Eternity. 

In  asking  pragmatists  to  admit  this,  we  are, 
in  fact,  merely  asking  them  to  realize  more  fully 
the  meaning  of  their  own  contention  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  Spinozistic  notion  of  reality 
as  sul>8tance,  in  favonr  of  that  of  subject.  Tliis, 
which  in  the  true  Copemican  revolution  in  philo- 
sophy, must  carry  with  it  a  far  more  thorough 
attempt  than  is  yet  common,  to  .substitute  the  idea 
of  mind  or  spirit  and  its  manifestations  for  the 
idea  of  things  and  their  attributes.  Thinkers  of 
both  camps  may  reasonably  be  asked  to  apply 
more  courageously  the  notion  of  self-conscious  lif^ 
as  governed  by  the  idea  not  of  process  but  of 
progress — of  thought  and  will  alike  as  finding  their 
reality  not  in  mere  movement  but  in  more  fully 
organized,  and  thus  more  deeply  established,  forms 


of  self-expression.  So  regarded,  the  truest  con- 
ception of  the  Infinite  may  well  be  that  of  an 
ideal  which  represents  in  its  completeness  what 
the  finite  seeks  to  be — what  it  incompletely  already 
is.  As  an  ideal  it  is  more  than  any  of  the  finites 
or  any  aggregate  of  them,  yet  it  depends  upon  the 
expression  of  itself  by  the  finites  in  so  far  as  actual 
reality  is  itself  an  element  in  that  completeness. 
If  it  is  an  error  in  principle  to  conceive  of  the 
absolute  reality  as  an  '  already '  actual,  it  is  no  less 
an  error  to  conceive  of  the  actual  moment  of  time 
as  possessing  any  value  apart  from  the  degree  in 
which  it  expresses  the  absolute  reality,  and  so  par- 
takes of  eternity.  Whether  this  involves  a  further 
advance — a  return,  it  may  be,  from  the  notion  of 
subject  to  an  enriched  notion  of  substance— is  a 
question  on  which  other  articles  may  be  expected 
to  throw  further  light.  In  any  case,  ethical  philo- 
sophy has  nothing  to  lose  but  everything  to  gain  by 
allying  itself  with  the  most  thoroughgoing  criticism 
of  its  ideals  in  the  light  of  a  sane  monism. 
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QTHIOS  (Rudimentary) 


ETHICS  (Kudimentary).  —  The  proceilure 
adopted  in  tlie  present  article  is  as  follows.  (1)  A 
broad  characterization  is  attempted  of  the  lower 
culture,  as  a  concrete  phase  of  life  carrying  with  it 
a  speciKc  tyi>e  of  ethics.  (2)  The  main  determin- 
ants of  this  phase  of  life  are  briefly  analyzed,  with 
the  object  of  showing  how  physical  causes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  spiritual  motives,  on  the  other,  com- 
bine to  sway  the  course  of  human  life  ;  the  sphere 
of  moral  evolution  being  identified  with  that  of  the 
spiritual  activities  in  question.  (3)  Tlie  particular 
determinations  to  which  these  moralizing  forces 
give  rise  are  rapidly  surveyed,  and  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  savage  conduct  at  its  most  in- 
telligent are  exhibited  as  the  result  of  ethical  or 
quasi-ethical  sanctions. 

I.  The  general  type  of  conduct  prevailing  in 
rudimentary  society. — It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  lower  culture  is  sufficiently  liomogeneous  to 
lend  itself  to  what  might  almost  be  described  as 
the  method  of  the  composite  photograph.  Though 
it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  the  higher  culture 
admits  of  similar  treatment,  it  is  convenient  here 
to  figure  it  as  likewise  a  single  phase,  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  essential 
features  of  rudimentary  society  by  way  of  a  con- 
trast with  developed  society.  It  is  necessary  to 
conceive  of  two  phases  of  society  (they  are  in  no 
sense  '  ages'),  which  may  be  severally  distinguished 
as  the  synnomic  and  the  syntelic.  As  the  etymo- 
logy of  these  terms  implies,  in  the  one  pha.se 
customs  form  the  bond  of  society ;  in  the  other, 
ends  or  ideals.  The  one  is  a  reign  of  habit,  the 
other  a  reign  of  reflexion.  The  one  results  from 
a  subconscious,  the  otlier  from  a  conscious,  selec- 
tion of  ethical  standards. 

At  once  the  most  striking  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  characteristics  of  the  synnomic  life  of 
savages  is  that  it  is  public,  in  the  sense  that  it 
admits  of  little  or  no  privacy.  Gregariousness,  it 
has  been  said,  is  not  association.  A  contiguity 
with  others  which  is  too  close  and  constant  hinders 
that  development  of  personality  and  independent 
character  upon  which  syntelic  society  depends. 
In  synnomic  society  the  normal  indiviaual  has  no 
chance  of  withdrawing  into  himself.  Hence  he 
does  not  reUect ;  he  imitates.  Now,  when  every 
one  imitates  every  one  else,  it  might  seem  that  a 
vicious  circle  must  be  formed,  and  society  must 
come  to  a  standstill  so  far  as  any  real  progress 

foes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  the  case. 
'or  the  most  part,  however,  the  successful  read- 
justments are  of  the  subconscious  order.  Tarde's 
explanation  of  them  as  due  to  a  '  cross-fertilization 
of  imitations'  may  be  cited,  if  only  to  illustrate 
how  obscure  and  hard  to  describe  the  process  is. 
The  nearest  analogy,  perhaps,  which  civilization 
provides  is  the  progress,  such  as  it  is,  that  takes 
place  in  fashions  of  dress.  In  thus  generalizing 
with  regard  to  a  total  phase  of  society,  one  must 
not,  of  course,  be  taken  to  ignore  the  fact  that, 
however  far  back  human  evolution  is  traced— ^and 
in  a  sense  it  is  not  very  far — the  germs  of  all  our 
higher  mental  processes  are  to  be  discerned.  De- 
liberate policy  is  not  entirely  unknown  amongst 
the  ruder  t-avages.  Thus  Spencer-Gillen*  (p.  II  f.) 
are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  'the  Australian 
native  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by  custom.'  Never- 
theless, they  arfjue  that  powerful  individuals  are 
not  untruly  credited  by  the  native  traditions  with 
having  brought  about  fundamental  alterations  in 
the  marriage  system,  the  mode  of  initiation,  and 
so  on : 

*lf  one  or  two  of  the  moat  powerful  men  settled  upon  the 
ftdrisabUity  of  introducing^  some  change,  even  an  important 
one,  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  this  to  lie  agreed  upon  and 
carried  out." 

Or,  again,  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  savage 
society,   we  come  upon    the    conscious  and  far- 


sighted  innovator  in  such  a  man  as  Chaka,  the 
famous  head-chief  of  the  Zulus.  Yet  these  sporadic 
manifestations  of  nascent  individuality  hardly  mili- 
tate against  the  broad  principle  that  the  savage  is 
a  blind  conservative  content  to  play  a  part  in  life 
which  his  ancestors  have  composed  lor  him  before- 
hand. 

What  are  the  ethical  implications  of  this  fact? 
Lack  of  personal  initiative,  of  the  capacity  for 
private  judgment,  is  equivalent  to  a  want  of  moral 
freedom.  'I'he  moral  sanction  of  savagery  is  ex- 
ternal, not  internal.  This  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood. All  experiences  are  in  a  certain  sense 
internal  ;  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  relatively 
external  so  long  as  they  consist  in  perceptions 
rather  than  in  conceptions.  The  conduct  of  savages 
is  best  understood  in  the  light  of  what  is  known  as 
'  the  psychology  of  the  crowd ' ;  though  what  is 
true  of  the  civilized  crowd  as  a  temporary  gather- 
ing merely  affords  a  general  analogy  to  what  holds 
of  the  savage  community,  which  is  a  permanent 
and  organic  association.  In  a  typical  crowd  the 
public  opinion  exercised  by  the  individual  members 
on  each  other  and,  reactively,  on  themselves  is  not 
properly  their  own,  since  it  does  not  proceed  from 
a  critical  or  intelligent  self.  A  judgment  of  sense, 
not  of  reflexion,  directs  the  flow  of  natural  appro- 
bation or  resentment.  Each  man  looks  outwards, 
taking  his  cue  from  his  neighbours  in  their  mass, 
or  at  most  from  the  slightly  more  self-determined 
ringleader ;  for,  given  any  amount  of  sheep- 
through-the-gapishness,  as  Lloyd  Morgan  calls  it, 
there  will  always  be  one  sheep  at  the  head  of  the 
rest.  He  does  not  look  inwards  to  principle.  He 
has  no  standard,  in  the  form  of  a  conception  or  free 
idea,  that  he  can  transfer  at  will  from  the  present 
situation  to  another.  Thus  his  conduct  is  merely 
the  expression  of  a  mobbishly  caused  and  received 
impression.  His  morality,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  custo- 
mary morality,  custom  being  defined  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  forces  of  social  suggestion  at  work  at 
any  time  in  a  given  society. 

On  this  primary  law  certain  corollaries  depend. 
Thus  (a)  it  follows,  from  the  sheer  want  amongst 
savages  of  the  power  of  maintaining  communications 
at  a  distance,  that  the  condition  of  social  and  moral 
solidarity  at  the  synnomic  stage  of  society  is  the 
capacity  to  be  physically  in  touch  with  each  other 
— to  keep  together  in  a  crowd.  Westermarck  is 
quite  right  in  making  local  contiguity  the  all- 
important  bond  of  primitive  life,  even  such  a  tie 
as  that  of  kinship  being  secondary  thereto  {MI  ii. 
198  f.).  "This  may  be  termed  the  principle  of 
symbiosis.  (6)  It  follows  that,  since  witliin  a 
given  society  there  is  always  a  plurality  of  circles, 
not  necessarily  concentric,  within  which  symbiosis 
takes  place  in  varying  degree,  the  true  centre  and 
radiating  point  of  moral  influence  will  always  be 
that  particiJar  circle  within  which  the  closest  and 
most  permanent  symbiosis  occurs.  This  circle  of 
most  effective  symbiosis  may  be  termed  the  social 
focus.  It  will  be  for  one  type  of  community  the 
family,  for  another  the  kin-group,  for  another  the 
village,  whilst  more  exceptionally  and  for  par- 
ticular classes  it  will  be  the  men's  house,  the  secret 
society,  the  military  regiment,  or  what  not.  Even 
if  it  be  not  always  easy  to  answer  the  question,  it 
is  at  least  worth  asking  in  every  case,  Where,  for 
these  savage  folk,  is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  our 
'  home '  ?  S'or  not  only  does  charity  begin  at  home, 
when  society  is  at  the  synnomic  stage,  but  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  end  there,  (c)  It  follows  that, 
corresponding  with  this  social  symbiosis,  there  is 
likewise  what  L6vy-Bruhl  is  justified  in  calling  a 
mental  symbiosis  in  regard  to  all  that  concerns  the 
intellectual  and  ethical  life  {Les  Fonctions  mentales 
dans  les  socUUs  infirieures,  94).  Or,  as  Durkheim- 
Mauss  put  it('De  quelques  Formes  primitives  de 
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classification,'  ASoc  vi.  [1901-02]  70),  the  mental 
attitude  is  fundamentally  sociocentric.  The  actual 
way  in  which  the  folk  themselves  are  grouped  to- 
gether provides  the  notion  of  the  way  in  which  all 
the  things  in  the  universe  are  grouped  together. 
Exactly  the  same  scheme  of  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies governs  things  in  general  as  governs  the 
men  themselves.  Certain  animals,  certain  plants, 
a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  certain  colours,  names, 
and  so  on,  belong  to  my  group  and  belong  together, 
whereas  your  group  owns  another  class  of  things, 
and  the  associations  thus  arising  constitute  the 
essential  natures  of  the  things  themselves.  The 
'confusion  of  categories,'  with  which  Hobhouse 
(Morals  in  Evolution,  ii.  9)  cliarges  rudimentary 
thought,  is  merely  a  confusion  of  such  categories 
as  we  have  since  obtained  \>y  a  slowly-developed 
attention  to  the  intrinsic  relations  holdmg  between 
things  in  themselves.  The  savage  does  not  confuse 
his  own  categories,  but  these  are  almost  meaning- 
less to  us  because  strictly  relative  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  his  particular  little  society.  If  he  is  a 
member  of  the  bear-totem,  bear-meat  is  poison 
(unless  taken  homoeopathically),  whether  bear-meat 
in  itself  injuriously  ati'ects  the  human  stomach  in 
itself  or  not ;  and  so  on.  Now,  whilst  this  attitude 
of  mind  severely  limits  his  practical  efficiency  (for 
we  conquer  Nature  only  by  obeying  her),  it  posi- 
tively extends,  in  a  way  that  only  the  more  re- 
ligious amongst  civilized  men  may  faintly  appreci- 
ate, the  sphere  of  his  ethical  interests.  His  whole 
universe  being  socialized  and  anthropomorphized, 
it  becomes  for  the  savage  a  battle-ground  of  quasi- 
personal  powers  that  are  in  league,  or,  more  strictly, 
in  literal  symbiosis,  either  with  him  and  his,  or 
with  other  human  beings  who  are  more  or  less 
against  him  and  his.  Consequently,  lacking  our 
mechanical  control  over  Nature,  he  has  little  or 
nothing  but  his  ethics  to  depend  upon — his  ways  of 
dealing  with  fiiend  and  foe.  So  far  is  the  savage 
from  being  unmoral,  as  some  have  called  him,  that 
morality  may  truly  be  said  to  be  his  all-in-all ; 
though  doubtle.ss  it  is  a  morality  which  in  general 
and  on  the  whole  he  does  not  tlunk  out,  but  rather 
lives  out,  feeling  his  way  by  sheer  social  tact  with 
hia  human  neighbours,  and  with  that  environing 
universe  which  is  for  him  as  but  human  society 
writ  large. 

2.  The  determinants  of  conduct  in  rudimentary 
society. — The  .synnoniic  phase  of  human  society 
having  been  generally  cfiaracterized,  it  becomes 
necessary  in  the  next  place  to  designate  the  general 
factors  or  determinants  that  combine  to  produce  it. 
From  an  ethical  point  of  view  the  main  oDJect  must 
be  to  show  how,  like  every  other  phase  of  human 
life,  it  is  hung  somewhere  between  the  opposite 
poles  of  physical  necessity  and  moral  freedom. 
One  set  of  determinants  may  be  clas.sed  aa physical, 
in  the  wide  sense  which  includes  the  psycho- 
physical. They  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  two 
broad  headings  of  '  Heredity '  an(^ '  Environment.' 
The  other  set  of  determinants  may  be  termed 
moral.  They  will  be  considered  under  the  two 
heads  of  '  Social  tradition '  and  '  Personal  initia- 
tive.' 

(1)  Heredity. — That  the  laws  of  heredity  (q.v.) 
apply  to  man  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  working 
of  those  laws,  on  the  other  liand,  is  at  present  only 
dimly  undersUxxl.  Now,  it  is  only  too  easy  to 
8up[>ose  that  what  science  cannot  for  the  moment 
grasp  is  not  there  at  all.  For  another  reason,  too, 
Ethics  is  apt  to  ignore  heredity,  namely,  because 
to  admit  that  some  men  are  bom  with  a  greater 
capacity  for  morality  than  others  is,  from  the 
normative  (loint  of  view,  unedifying,  at  any  rate 
at  first  sight.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to 
allow  fully  for  the  congenital  dispositions  that  form 
the  terminus  a  quo  of  moral  evolution.    The  effects 


of  heredity,  as  it  applies  to  man,  are  palpably 
manifested  in  those  dilierences  of  physical  type 
which  are  due  to  what  is  vaguely  known  as  race,  or 
the  race-factor.  Even  here  science  has  hitherto 
failed  to  establish  criteria  of  a  satisfactory  kind — 
neither  shape  of  head,  type  of  hair,  colour,  nor  any 
other  physical  feature  proving  a  sufficient  mark  of 
descent.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  certain 
outstanding  varieties  of  physical  type  have  been 
handed  on,  along  more  or  less  traceable  lines,  from 
the  dawn  of  history,  and  seem  likely  to  persist  so 
long  as  sexual  selection  remains  what  it  is  amongst 
uncivilized  and  civilized  peoples  alike.  Less  palp- 
ably, but  no  less  certainly,  there  is  a  steady 
elimination  in  process  within  any  given  human 
society  in  favour  of  those  physical  types  that  are 
relatively  immune  as  regards  certain  recurrent 
forms  of  disease.  For  the  student  of  Ethics,  how- 
ever, the  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  mental  rather 
than  in  the  physical  effects  attributable  to  heredity. 
But  a  satisfactory  criterion  of  these  is  even  harder 
to  find.  The  modern  view  of  instinct  (the  term 
which  best  sums  up  the  inheritable  part  of  mind) 
treats  it,  not  as  a  determinate  mechanism,  but 
rather  as  a  disposition  to  which  a  certain  measure 
of  plasticity  essentially  belongs.  Thus  Hobhouse 
(i.  16)  notes  that  '  instinct  throughout  the  animal 
world  is  found  to  vary  greatly  in  individuals,  to  be 
quite  fallible,  often  imperfect  and  capable  from  an 
early  stage  of  employing  elementary  reasoning  in 
its  service.'  Again,  McDougall,  in  his  Social  Psy- 
chology, seems  to  admit  that  instinct,  owing  to  its 
intrinsic  plasticity,  passes  over  into  intelligence 
without  observable  transition.  Nevertheless,  he 
makes  the  following  reservation.  Every  instinct 
on  its  physical  side,  he  maintains,  consists  of  three 
parts — an  afl'erent,  a  central,  and  an  etl'erent  or 
motor.  Correspondingly,  on  its  psychical  side, 
cognitive,  affective,  and  conative  activities  are 
manifested  in  the  same  order.  The  plasticity  be- 
longing to  the  instinct,  however,  shows  itself  mainly 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  process.  To  the  central 
part,  on  the  contrary,  and  hence  corresponding 
with  the  afi'ective  manifestations,  he  believes  a  re- 
latively high  degree  of  constancy  to  attach.  His 
criterion  of  instinct,  therefore,  is  the  presence  of 
some  specific  emotion.  But  if  this  criterion  be 
adopted — and  at  present  no  better  one  seems  to  be 
fortncoming — we  reach  a  position  which,  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view,  is  almost  paradoxical.  On 
the  one  hand,  our  emotions  become  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  hereditable  and  predetermined  side 
of  our  nature.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  emotion  is 
a  root-factor  in  morality,  so  much  so  that  Wester- 
marck's  vast  collection  of  facts  (in  MI)  is  held  by 
him  to  show  that  the  moral  judgments  of  mankind 
have  a  source  that  is  primarily  and  essentially 
emotional.  Is,  then,  the  moral  man  bom,  rather 
than  made  by  education  ?  And  is  morality  largely 
a  matter  of  race  ?  If  indeed  it  be  so — and  science 
as  science  must  seek  the  truth,  whether  it  seem  at 
first  sight  edifying  or  not — the  fact  must  be  faced. 
If  it  be,  as  McDougall  suggests,  the  function  of  in- 
telligence simply  to  refine  on  a  pre-existing  fund  of 
sound  natural  tendencies,  by  providing  these  with 
objects  on  the  one  hand  and  modes  of  realization 
on  the  other,  whereby  they  are  to  be  most  fully 
satisfied,  then  how  to  breed  sound  natures  becomes 
the  all-absorbing  interest  of  ethical  science.  The 
crux  of  heredity  must  be  faced  and  solved,  instead 
of  blindly  trusting  to  education  to  turn  moral  sows' 
ears  into  silk  purses. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  popular  view  which 
ascribes  a  greater  innate  susceptibility  to  emotion 
to  savages  as  compared  with  civilized  men  is  in  all 
probability  false.  The  tests  devised  by  experi- 
mental psychology,  so  far  as  they  carry  us,  tend  to 
show  that  savages  are  emotionally  more  sluggish 
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and  obtuse  (cf.  the  experiments  on  white  and  on 
black  women  [F.  A.  Kellor,  Experimental  Sociology, 
London,  1901,  p.  77J).  The  source  of  the  fallacy  lies 
in  the  prominence  given  to  emotional  manifestations 
by  the  conditions  of  the  social  life  of  savages.  It  is 
the  law  of  life  in  the  crowd,  and,  analogously,  of 
synnoraio  society,  that  emottens  are  intensified 
whilst  ideas  are  neutralized  ;  the  reason  being  that 
the  emotions  are  transferred  by  imitation  of  the 
movements  that  accompany  and  assist  their  outward 
expression,  wliereas  ideas  are  not  transferred  under 
conditions  prejudicial  to  reflexion.  As  L^vy-Bruhl 
(p.  426)  puts  it,  we  should  speak  not  so  much  of  the 
collective  ideas  of  a  savage  group  as  of  collective 
mental  states  of  an  extreme  emotional  intensity, 
wherein  idea  is  as  yet  not  differentiated  from  the 
movements  and  acts  tliaterabody  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  civilized  man  is  notdeficient  in  emotion  because 
his  higher  training  enables  him  to  keep  cool.  He 
cannot  do  withontthe physical  basis,  say,  of  courage, 
any  more  than  the  savage  can,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
needs  it  all  the  more  because  an  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  his  impulsive  tendency  to  the  needs  of  the 
situation  calls  for  a  repression  of  those  mere  detona- 
tions of  the  nerves  which  are  the  by-products  rather 
than  the  springs  of  intense  activity. 

(2)  Environment. — The  term  '  environment '  {q.v. ) 
must  be  taken  to  cover  all  those  influences,  proceed- 
ing from  the  circumstances  wherein  liuman  experi- 
ence takes  place,  which  appear  to  control  the  course 
of  that  experience  rather  than,  conversely,  to  be 
themselves  controlled  thereby.  The  line  between 
these  opposite  controls  cannot  be  drawn  exactly. 
Thus  the  mother's  body  constitutes  an  ante-natal 
environment  which  the  child  itself  does  not  in  any 
way  control ;  yet  the  mother  up  to  a  certain  point 
can  do  so.  Or,  again,  geographical  conditions,  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  climate,  and  so  on, 
might  seem  at  first  sight  beyond  human  sway  alto- 
gether ;  yet  such  a  work  as  that  of  Marsh,  The 
World  as  modified  by  Human  Action  (London,  1874), 
makes  it  plain  that  intelligently,  and  more  often 
unintelligently,  man  can  afl'ect  his  physical  environ- 
ment for  better,  or,  still  more  easily,  for  worse. 
Once  more,  food-supply,  as  dependent  on  the  local 
fauna  and  flora,  does  not  absolutely  condition  human 
life,  inasmuch  as  this  reacts  selectively  upon  it,  so 
that  the  whole  terrestrial  globe  is  made  to  respond 
to  the  requirements  of  the  civilized  breakfast- 
table.  Lastly,  what  may  be  termed  the  dis- 
tribution-factor —  covering  both  the  pressure 
exerted  on  one  area  of  population  by  another, 
with  the  resultant  wars,  emigrations,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  pressure  exerted  within  the  same  area  of 
population  by  the  various  parts,  whence  arises 
such  a  phenomenon  as  the  rush  to  the  towns- 
constitutes  an  objective  condition  with  an  influ- 
ence of  its  own.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  distribu- 
tion of  population,  and  its  ultimate  causes,  namely, 
rate  of  fertility,  mobility  due  to  facility  of  com- 
munications, and  the  like,  are  within  limits  subject 
in  their  turn  to  human  policy,  not  to  say  politics. 
In  short,  what  is  known  as  force  of  circumstances 
must  be  treated  as  a  determinant  of  human  conduct, 
even  whilst  the  aspiration  to  rise  above  circum- 
stances, that  is,  to  make  them  rather  than  allow 
them  to  make  us,  may  legitimately  figure  amongst 
the  highest  of  our  ethical  motives. 

Thus,  there  is  considerable  scope  for  the  new 
department  of  science  wliich  its  founder,  Katzel, 
names  '  Anthropo-geograpliy,'  and  for  the  kindred 
brancli  of  stndy  teriiiecl  by  Durkheini  and  his 
school  'Social  Morphology.'  There  is  at  present 
a  danger,  however,  lest  this  type  of  physical 
explanation  be  overdone.  Man  may  be,  as  Katzel 
says,  '  a  piece  of  the  earth,'  but  he  is  not  merely 
that,  by  any  means.  Indeed,  it  may  be  expected 
that  it  IS  especially  at  the  stage  of  savagery,  when  ' 


man  is  far  more  dependent  on  his  immediate  en- 
vironment, that  the  application  of  these  methods 
is  likely  to  prove  fruitful.  Thus,  Mauss  in  a  study 
of  the  environing  conditions  of  Eskimo  life  ('  Essai 
sur  les  variations  saisonni^res  des  soci^tis  Eskimos,' 
ASoc  ix.  [1904-05]  39  f.)  shows  it  to  be  to  no  small 
extent  a  'function '  of  the  physical  factors  of  climate, 
food-supply,  and  distribution  of  population  taken 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  wlien  civilization  is 
similarly  treated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  '  econoniic 
materialism '  of  Marx,  there  is  a  manifest  failure 
to  take  account  of  'imponderables,'  or,  in  other 
words,  of  ideas  and  ideals.  Even  in  regard  to 
savagery,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
man,  as  known  to  anthropology  and  pi'e-historic 
archaeology,  is  always  more  or  less  the  'lord  of 
creation,'  the  master  of  his  environment ;  so  much 
so,  that  even  during  the  great  Ice  Age  in  Europe, 
when  the  environment  on  which  they  depended 
proved  too  mucli  for  so  many  animal  species,  man, 
thanks  to  the  use  of  fire  and  other  mechanical 
devices,  managed  to  hold  his  ground  and  to  culti- 
vate a  high  type  of  fine  art  into  the  bargain.  In- 
deed, man's  very  mastery  over  the  non-human 
environment,  as  contrasted  with  his  weakness  in 
coping  with  the  human  environment,  namely  with 
rate  and  distribution  of  population,  is  perhaps  the 
main  source  of  his  need  for  an  effective  Ethics. 
Even  at  the  stage  of  savagery,  and  conspicuously 
under  civilization,  a  leading  problem  of  human  me 
is  how  to  keep  pace  ethically  with  the  changes  in  the 
social  economy  that  are  due  to  material  progress. 

(3)  Social  tradition. — At  this  point  it  becomes 
necessary  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  set 
of  determinants,  which  are  not  physical,  as  are 
heredity  and  environment,  but  moral.  Social  tradi- 
tion, of  course,  may  readily  be  represented  as  a  sort 
of  environment  or  atmosphere  whereby  the  indi- 
vidual is  surrounded  and  conditioned  ab  extra.  But 
it  is  safer  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  psychical  elements, 
sentiments,  ideas,  and  so  on,  with  whicli  this  en- 
vironment or  atmosphere  is,  so  to  speak,  charged. 
Another  way  of  putting  the  same  thing  is  to  say 
that  the  influence  exerted  on  a  man  by  social  tradi- 
tion makes  itself  felt  witliin  him  in  a  way  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  environment  or  even 
heredity  makes  itself  felt.  Social  tradition  makes 
itself  felt  within  a  man  essentially,  that  is,  most 
characteristically,  as  a  sanction.  A  sanction  may 
be  defined  as  a  judgment  of  validity  or  invalidity 
to  which  some  degree  of  constrainingawe  is  attached 
(sanctio  in  Roman  law  is  that  clause  in  a  legislative 
enactment  which  invokes  a  curse  on  the  offender). 
Arising  as  it  does  in  a  more  or  less  spontaneous  and 
unenforced  imitation,  the  influence  of  social  tradi- 
tion soon  ripens  into  a  sense  of '  ought,'  representing 
the  will  of  society,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some  power 
greater  and  wiser  and  older  and  more  lasting  than 
oneself.  Such  is  the  fact,  however  one  may  try  to 
explain  it.  Social  Psychology,  which  is  mere  science 
content  with  a  limited  type  of  explanation,  unlike 
Metaphysics,  whicli  seeks  the  ultimate  explanation, 
would  account  for  the  fact  by  postulating,  as  tlie 
complement  to  our  imitative  tendency,  a  tendency 
to  stimulate  and  assist  imitation  in  others,  and 
especially  in  the  young.  Thus,  whilst  the  chick 
imitates  the  hen,  as  we  say,  '  instinctively,'  so  like- 
wise does  the  hen  no  less  instinctively  encourage 
the  chick  to  imitate.  In  this  tendency  to  encourage 
imitation  we  may  discern  various  subordinate  types 
of  activity,  notably  three,  namely  the  tendencies 
to  impress,  to  punish,  and  to  persuajle.  Correspond- 
ingly, the  influences  embodied  in  social  tradition 
may  be  reduced,  in  the  interests  of  a  broad  and 
drastic  treatment  of  the  subject,  to  three — religion, 
law,  and  education.  These  are  the  three  main 
types  of  sanctions. 
(a)  Religion. — The  function  of  religion,  regarded 
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as  a  sanction,  is  to  inculcate  the  Good  by  investing 
it  with  inipressiveness.  The  religiously  impressive 
is  known  as  the  sacred.  The  evolution  of  the  idea 
of  the  sacred  consists  especially  in  the  gradual 
difl'erentiation  of  what  is  both  sacred  and  good  from 
what  is  or  appears  to  be  sacred,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
at  bottom  bad.  Amongst  savages,  the  notion  of 
tabu  (a  Polynesian  term  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  sace.i;  whence  our  word  '  sacred  ')  extends  to 
all  sorts  of  things — human  beings,  animals,  plants, 
material  objects,  ghosts,  ceremonies,  stones,  words, 
places,  and  times — which  have  the  common  quality 
of  being  mystically  dangerous,  or,  as  C!odrington 
puts  it,  'not  to  be  lightly  approached'  (The 
Melanesians,  p.  188).  The  positive  reason  in  the 
background  is  that  they  are  mana  (another  Poly- 
nesian term,  embodying,  like  tabu,  a  wide-spread 
savage  notion),  i.e.  mystically  powerful.  Now,  to 
be  dangerous,  because  powerful,  in  a  mystic  (i.e. 
mysterious  or  supernatural)  way,  is  a  quality  that 
may  attach  to  bad  things  as  well  as  to  good.  Hence 
religion,  which  is  concerned  with  the  mystically 
good,  has  at  first  much  in  common  with  magic, 
which  only  in  the  long  run  is  cut  off  from  religion 
to  become  a  synonym  for  all  '  trafficking  with  the 
devil,'  i.e.  for  all  use  of  mystically  impressive  means 
to  efl'ect  bad  and  anti-social  ends.  From  the  psycho- 
logical point  of  view,  sacredness  corresponds  with 
the  sense  of  awe,  as  excited  by  the  display  of  super- 
natural power.  Awe  is  a  complex  emotion,  which 
McDougall  {op.  cit.  p.  131,  cf.  305)  plausibly  resolves 
into  a  trinity  of  primary  emotions,  namely,  a  fear 
which  drives  away,  a  curiosity  which  attracts,  and 
a  submissiveness  which  disarms  resistance.  Awe, 
therefore,  may  vary,  according  as  one  or  other  in- 
gredient prevails,  from  an  abject  and  grovelling 
terror  to  an  admiring  respect  tempered  with 
humility.  Correspondingly,  in  certain  aspects  the 
religion  of  savages,  and  even  of  more  advanced 
peoples,  may  be  a  religion  of  almost  pure  fear.  At 
its  most  typical,  however,  it  is  in  all  stages  of  its 
development  so  closely  associated  with  the  social 
tradition  that  embodies  the  vital  aims  of  each  and 
all  that  its  appeal  is  sympathetic  rather  than  mina- 
tory and  purely  coercive.  Social  tradition  at  the 
synnomic  stage  of  society,  namely  under  conditions 
of  symbiosis,  when  mutual  imitation  of  the  out- 
ward expression  of  emotion  helps  to  intensify  men's 
feelings,  is  capable  of  exciting  awe  in  several  ways 
at  once  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  congregational  forms 
of  religion  are  kept  up,  the  same  phenomena  will 
recur  under  civilization.  Thus,  firstly)  it  is  mysteri- 
ous, abounding  in  strange  prescriptions,  the  very 
oddity  and  uselessness  of  which  invest  the  sound 
remainder  with  the  majesty  of  twilight.  Secondly, 
it  is  ancient,  its  origin  being  lost  in  the  dreadful 
yet  glorious  past,  and  calUng  upon  the  myth- 
making  faculty  to  consecrate  it  by  stories  about 
supernatural  Creators,  first  parents,  culture-heroes, 
totemic  ancestors,  and  so  forth.  Thirdly,  it  is 
always  more  or  less  secret,  its  repositories  and 
editors  being  a  ruling  and  relatively  educated 
class,  which  rarely  if  ever  feels  awe  towards  pre- 
cisely the  same  objects  as  do  the  less  enlightened, 
the  women,  the  young,  and,  in  a  word,  the  un- 
initiated, but  is  nevertheless  in  normal  conditions 
subject  to  a  similar  but  more  refined  awe  as  it  eon- 
fronts  some  more  ultimate  secret.  In  these  ways, 
then,  and  in  others,  religion  consecrates  the  Good 
so  far  as  it  is  embodied  in  the  rule  of  life  imparted 
by  each  generation  to  the  next,  and  by  rendering 
it  impressive  helps  the  rising  generation  to  imitate 
and  assimilate  it. 

(6)  Law. — The  function  of  law,  as  a  sanction,  is 
to  punish  transgressions  against  the  Good  as  em- 
bodied in  the  social  tradition.  Its  remote  origin 
may  be  what  Ba'/ehot  (Physics  and  Politics,  London, 
1873)  call"  ^^     persecuting  tendency,  which  visits 


with  the  common  displeasure  all  departures  from 
the  strict  imitation  of  the  prevailing  fashion.  The 
same  author,  however,  in  referring  to  the  '  wild 
spasms  of  wild  justice'  to  which  the  lower  savagery 
is  liable,  implies  that  some  sense  of  a  social  Good 
to  be  maintained  runs  through  these  outbreaks  of 
passion  at  first  sight  almost  purposeless  and  auto- 
matic. Indeed,  wlien  public  vengeance  is  exacted 
by  the  folk  as  a  whole  from  the  traitor,  or,  again, 
from  the  breaker  of  tabu  or  the  person  who  practises 
black  magic,  the  mere  fact  that  all  assist  at  the  in- 
fliction of  the  sentence  must  make  it  an  expression 
of  the  social  will,  to  which  meaning  and  purpose  are 
felt  to  attach.  It  may  not  be  so  obvious  at  first 
sight  how  private  vengeance  incorporates  and  en- 
forces the  social  tradition.  Let  it  be  noted,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  juristic  maxim  applies 
here,  'What  the  sovereign  permits  he  commands' ; 
which  is  to  say  that  in  a  society  lacking  a  central- 
ized authority  the  social  will  must  perforce  manifest 
itself  in  isolated  repressions  of  crime  carried  out  by 
self-constituted  judges.  In  the  second  place,  private 
law  in  savage  society  is  the  afl'air  not  of  individuals 
but  of  kin-groups  ;  and  the  communal  responsibility 
acknowledged  by  the  member  of  a  clan  is  a  social- 
izing force  of  the  first  importance. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  purely  legal  sanction, 
which  with  the  evolution  of  society  becomes  the 
right  arm,  and  almost  the  incarnation,  of  the  State, 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions  of 
which  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  framing, 
applying,  or  enforcing  of  its  punitive  enactments. 
At  an.  earlier  stage,  however.  State,  Church,  and 
Society  are  almost  one.  For  instance,  rudimentary 
law  is  largely  concerned  with  the  violator  of  tabu, 
who  is  typically  the  criminal  at  this  stage,  whilst, 
conversely,  rudimentary  religion  supplies  law  with 
dreadful  forms  of  procedure — ordeals,  oaths,  and 
so  on  ;  with  special  punishments,  such  as  costly 
expiatory  ofl'erings  ;  and — most  ellective  sanction- 
ary  influence  of  all — with  the  notion  of  super- 
natural powers  at  the  back  of  the  law,  such  as  a 
Divine  legislator,  supreme  author  of  all  precedents. 

(c)  Education. — Under  this  last  head  may  be 
summed  up  all  those  homelier  and  gentler  forces 
of  persuasion  which,  without  show  of  coercion, 
yet  none  the  less  eftectively,  lead  the  individual 
member  of  society  to  submit  to  its  traditional 
injunctions.  Education  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
training  children,  but  proceeds  throughout  a  man's 
life  so  long  as  he  is  capable  of  being  modified  by 
fresh  experiences.  Thus,  even  amongst  savages  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  initiation,  which  is 
at  least  as  much  an  educational  as  a  religious 
institution,  is  not  completed  at  the  puberty  rites, 
but  carried  on  far  into  manhood  in  a  series  of 
fuller  initiations  opening  up  ever  wider  horizons 
of  social  duty.  Education,  amongst  savages  and 
civilized  men  alike,  is  distinguishable  only  up  to  a 
certain  point  from  religion  and  law,  being  never  on 
the  one  hand  wholly  confined  to  secular  subjects, 
or  on  the  other  able  wholly  to  dispense  with 
punitive  machinery.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  under  this  head  must  be  included 
influences  so  kindly  and  intimate  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  hardly  aware  that  they  are  the  potters 
and  he  the  clay.  Language  itself  is  the  greatest 
of  educators  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  primary  source  of 
self-consciousness  and  self-realization.  Uncon- 
scious passes  into  conscious  education,  as  language 
generates  literature,  even  savages  having  their 
literature  of  folk-tales,  proverbs,  songs,  and  so 
forth.  In  early  society,  however,  education  comes 
more  by  way  of  outer  sense  than  of  inward 
thought,  and  synnomic  life  is  a  perpetual  pageant 
of  dances  and  shows  ;  whereas  civilization  is 
essentially  the  attribute  of  a  reading  public.  If  a 
single  differentia  be  sought  to  mark  ott  civilization 
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from  savagery,  no  better  one  is  to  be  found  than 
the  invention  of  writing.  Hereby  btinian  intelli- 
gence acquires  a  new  (linien.sion.  The  physical 
symboU  largely  make  possible  those  mental 
gymbols  which  we  know  as  abstract  ideas ;  and 
these  rule  our  world.  Ethics  itself  is  often  identi- 
fied with  the  theory  built  upon  certain  highly 
abstract  ideas,  too  abstract  indeed  to  be  generally 
understood,  and  so  to  exert  much  influence  on 
society  at  large.  From  the  historical  and  com- 
parative point  of  view,  however.  Ethics  is  as  wide 
as  the  theory  of  the  moral  influences  which,  in  the 
course  of  man's  concrete  living  no  less  than  in  that 
of  his  abstract  thinking,  point  the  way  to  the 
Good.  Of  these  influences  social  tradition  has  now 
been  summarily  considered  in  its  leading  aspects. 
It  remains  to  take  note  of  another  influence,  too 
often  overlooked,  namely  the  initiative  of  the  free 
and  responsible  individual. 

(4)  Personal  initiative. — When  full  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  influences  of  a  man's 
heredity,  his  environment,  and  his  social  tradition, 
is  there  anything  left  that  could  possibly  influence 
him,  or,  indeed,  that  would  be  there  to  be  influenced? 
Have  we  accounted  for  the  man  completely !  What- 
ever the  metaphysician  may  say  for  or  against  the 
reality  of  human  freedom,  it  is  necessary  at  the 
level  of  science  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  personal 
initiative  as  in  their  way  unique.  Without  enter- 
ing on  the  question  whether,  apart  from  the  indi- 
vidual centres  of  activity,  human  society  is,  or  is 
not,  a  soulless  thing,  we  need  here  concern  our- 
selves only  with  the  individual  activity  that  is 
manifested  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  to  appear 
decisively  to  exert  a  purposive  control  over  the 
course  of  events.  History  is  not  merely  the  history 
of  great  men,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  human 
drama  conceived  as  the  mere  product  of  a  complex  of 
impersonal  forces  would  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  its  leading  character  left  out.  To  confine 
our  attention  to  the  moral  genius,  if  Socrates,  or 
Buddha,  or  Christ  be  withdrawn  from  the  reckon- 
ing, the  source  of  the  truly  revolutionary  move- 
ments usually  associated  with  their  names  is  no- 
where to  be  found.  At  the  same  time,  the  type  of 
explanation  which  relies  on  social  as  contrasted 
with  individual  forces  for  its  clues  can  and  must 
delimit  the  province  of  personal  initiative  by 
showing  what  external  conditions  are  able  to  help 
or  hinder  its  exercise.  Thus,  the  levelling  influ- 
ences of  synnomic  society  prove  normally,  though 
not  invariably,  fatal  to  individuality,  as  has 
already  been  said.  On  the  other  hand,  specializa- 
tion of  social  functions  encourages  responsibility, 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  produce  it.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  social  system  requires  indi- 
viduals to  be  sorted  out  and  educated  each  for  his 
special  task,  gives  potential  initiative  the  chance  of 
maturing.  For  example,  it  is  within  the  relatively 
specialized  class  of  medicine-men  that  the  social 
reformer  is  especially  apt  to  arise ;  while  in  a 
lesser  degree  the  specialization  of  sex  functions  and 
consequent  limitation  of  the  woman  to  domestic 
duties  permits  to  the  male  as  such  a  greater 
opportunity  of  realizing  such  originality  as  may 
bo  in  him.  It  remains  to  add  that,  ethically,  the 
selfhood  which  issues  in  a  high  degree  of  initiative 
involves  a  self-respect  whicn  is  not  inconsistent 
with  self-sacriflce,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to 
unite  the  two  principles  as  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  real  Good.  Even  the  self-respect  of  savages, 
whilst  it  manifests  itself  in  its  lower  forms  as  a 
love  of  self-decoration,  or  as  boastfulness,  or  as  the 
habit  of  retaliating  on  an  affront,  leads  likewise  to 
the  self-devotion  of  the  warrior  and  leader,  and 
foreshadows  the  developed  individuality  which  rises 
above  individualism  to  the  disinterested  realiza- 
tion of  the  idea  of  Good  for  its  own  sake. 


3.  The  determinations  of  conduct  in  rudiment- 
ary society. — That  which  the  determinants  of 
conduct  discussed  in  the  previous  section  combine 
together  to  produce  may  he  correspondingly 
termed  the  determinations.  Of  such  aetermina- 
tions,  those  that  are  reckoned  by  those  concerned 
to  make  for  the  Good  are  usually  known  as  tyiies 
of  virtuous  conduct,  or  virtues.  A  cla.ssiflcation 
of  virtues  so  framed  as  to  further  the  study  of 
their  historical  evolution  must  be  founded  on  a 
consideration  of  those  relations  in  which  the  moral 
subject,  the  individual  who  seeks  the  Good,  is 
involved  by  the  conditions  of  human  life  through, 
out  its  whole  development  as  presented  in  history. 
What,  then,  are  these  permanent  relations?  If 
we  regard  the  moral  subject  for  the  moment  as 
standing  simply  at  the  centre  of  a  scheme  of 
relations  which  are  social  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  relations  with  other  human  beings,  we  perceive 
him  to  be  ringed  round,  as  it  were,  with  three 
concentric  circles.  Firstly,  he  is  the  member  of  a 
home  circle,  that  '  social  focus '  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Secondly,  he  is  the 
member  of  a  body  politic.  Thirdly,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  human  race,  and,  as  such,  willingly 
or  unwillingly  brought  into  touch  with  men 
belonging  to  some  body  politic  other  than  his  own. 
At  this  point  we  might  seem  to  have  exhausted 
the  categories  expressive  of  his  moral  relations ; 
but,  at  the  risk  of  the  appearance  of  a  cross- 
division,  two  other  categories  must  be  added. 
Fourthly,  a  man's  moral  relations  extend  inwards 
as  well  as  outwards.  He  has  a  duty  to  himself, 
and  as  a  self-conscious  being  is  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  certain  types  of  conduct  that  are 
primarily  self-regarding,  though  they  are  never 
exclusively  self-regarding,  any  more  than  his 
conduct  towards  his  neighbours  can  ever  be  ex- 
clusively  other-regarding,  or  altruistic.  Fifthly 
and  lastly,  there  are  certain  relations  in  which 
man  seems  to  himself,  by  a  sentiment  which  no 
reflexion  can  wholly  gainsay,  to  be  lifted  right 
above  the  opposition  oetween  the  claims  of  self 
and  of  others.  These  relations,  then,  appear  to 
be  with  the  Good  itself,  or,  in  the  language  of 
religion,  with  'God.' 

To  this  general  scheme  of  man's  moral  relations, 
which  is  objective  in  the  sense  that  Sociology  and 
Psychology  alike  lend  support  to  it,  there  corre- 
sponds a  fivefold  division  of  the  virtues  as  follows  ; 
(1)  the  domestic;  (2)  the  political;  (3)  the  inter- 
national ;  (4)  the  personal  ;  (5)  the  transcendental. 
Whereas  this  classification  applies  to  the  moral 
development  of  man  throughout  its  whole  course 
as  known  to  history,  there  is  likewise  sound  reason 
as  well  as  convenience  to  be  pleaded  in  favour  of 
its  use  in  a  study  confined  to  rudimentary  society. 
At  heart,  savage  and  civilized  man  are  well-nigh 
one,  despite  appearances  to  the  contrary.  The 
same  foundation,  the  same  raw  material  of 
emotional  tendencies,  is  there.  Civilization,  to 
recur  to  those  principles  laid  down  by  McDougall 
in  his  Social  Psychology,  sharpens  human  nature 
at  its  ends.  It  gives  a  man  an  infinitely  better 
hold  on  the  facts  of  life,  thus  improving  the 
afferent  channels  of  his  experience  ;  and,  corre- 
spondingly it  affords  him  an  infinitely  better  grasp 
of  the  means  of  life,  thus  improving  to  a  like 
extent  his  efferent  or  motor  activities.  But  the 
central  part  of  his  nature  remains  relatively 
unaffected  by  this  gain  in  vital  efTectiveness.  The 
general  orientation  of  life,  the  direction  of  the 
quest  for  the  real  Good,  does  not  seem  to  change 
greatly.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  education, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mere  substitution  of  one  social 
tradition  for  another,  can  do  wonders  for  the  born 
savage ;  whilst,  again,  a  whole  race  may  shake 
off  the  sleep  of  centuries,  as  the  Japanese  have 
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done,  and  enrol  themselves  amongst  the  more 
highly  civilized  nations.  We  speak  with  Plato 
of  'conversion,'  but  the  term  is  inexact;  and  it 
would  be  truer  to  !<ay  that  human  nature,  being 
polarized  towards  virtue,  needs  merely  to  be 
relieved  of  its  ignorance  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  virtue  is  acquired.  The  problem  for 
Eugenics  is  how  to  eliminate  the  unintelligent  and 
nnplastic  rather  than  the  bad  at  heart — to  elimin- 
ate them,  as  noxious  insects  are  eliminated,  not 
by  killing  individuals  (for  such  butchery  but 
depraves  those  who  kill),  but,  more  radically  and 
yet  mercifully,  by  preventing  them  from  being 
bom  at  all. 

(1)  The  domestic  virtues. — Tylor  has  said:  'The 
basis  of  society  is  the  family '  (CR  xxi.  711),  thus 
endorsing  the  time-honoured  dictum  of  Aristotle. 
One  school  of  anthropologists,  who  favour  what 
may  be  termed  the  'horde-theory'  of  the  origin 
of  society,  might  be  inclined  to  retort :  '  First 
find  your  savage  family.'  Their  hypotheses,  how- 
ever, concerning  promiscuity,  communal  marriage, 
or  what  not,  frankly  refer  to  some  remote  past 
which,  if  it  ever  existed,  lies  at  any  rate  quite 
beyond  the  range  of  scientific  observation.  At 
most  they  find  amongst  existing  savages  a  few 
alleged  survivals  of  a  social  condition  wlien  there 
was  no  marriage  proper.  Marriage,  in  a  wide 
sense  that  extends  to  certain  of  the  lower  animals 
no  less  than  to  man,  is  defined  by  Westermarck 
(Hist,  of  Hum.  Marriage^,  1894,  p.  537)  as  '  a  more 
or  less  durable  connection  between  male  and 
female,  lasting  beyond  the  mere  act  of  propagation 
till  after  the  birth  of  the  ofl'spring.  Marriage 
proper,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  defined  with 
Lord  Avebury  (Marriage,  Totemism,  and  Religion, 
London,  1911,  p.  2),  as  'an  exclusive  relation  of 
one  or  more  men  to  one  or  more  women,  based  on 
custom,  recognized  and  supported  by  public  opinion, 
uid,  where  law  exists,  by  law.'  Now,  it  is  a 
cnrions  fact  that  marriage  proper  occurs  amongst 
those  savages  who  in  most  respects  have  the  most 
rudimentary  culture  of  all,  such  as  the  Andaman 
Islanders,  Veddas,  and  Bushmen.  Yet  with 
■ocieties  of  a  slightly  higher  grade,  notably  such 
as  have  totemism  in  one  or  another  form,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  the  family  is  somewhat  over- 
shadowed by  the  kin-group  ('clan'  under  mother- 
rigf't,  '  gens'  under  father-right).  In  other  words, 
whereas  the  bond  between  husband  and  wife  is 
relatively  feeble,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to 
different  kin-groups,  mother  and  children  or  father 
and  children  are  in  intimate  communion  with  each 
other  as  members  of  a  kin-group  which  includes 
persons  whose  relationship  in  the  actual  matter  of 
blood  is  distant  or  perhaps  non-existent  (though 
usually  blood-relationship  is  imputed  by  means  of 
the  figment  of  a  common  ancestry).  It  remains 
true,  however,  that,  whether  it  be  represented  by 
the  family,  or  by  some  quasi-familial  institution, 
the  kin-group,  the  communal  household,  or  what 
not,  there  is  always  for  the  savage  a  '  social  focus,' 
a  home-circle,  where  the  virtues  pertaining  to 
social  intercourse  are  fostered  by  mutual  relations 
of  special  intimacy.  These  relations  may  be  here 
briefly  considered  under  three  broad  heads :  (a) 
relations  between  the  sexes,  and,  in  particular, 
between  husband  and  wife ;  (b)  relations  between 
young  and  old,  and,  in  particular,  between  parents 
and  children  ;  (c)  relations  between  kinsmen  in 
general.     See  also  artt.  Famfi.y. 

(a)  The  adult  .savage  woman  is  normally  a  wife 
and  mother,  and  it  is  as  such  that  she  is  primarily 
related  to  the  community  regarded  as  a  moral 
whole.  Thus  her  economic  duties  follow  directly 
upon  her  conjugal  and  parental  obligations.  Her 
function  is  that  of  directly  propagating  and  nurtur- 
ing the  race,  whilst  the  function  of  the  male  is  pro- 


tective, that  is  to  say,  is  indirectly  race-preserving. 
If  happiness  consist  in  the  exercise  of  unimpeded 
function,  both  sexes  should  be  happy  in  the  normal 
savage  community,  where  there  are  no  unmated 
females  free  or  anxious  to  have  a  hand  in  the  work 
of  the  men.  Physically  woman's  is  perhaps  the 
harder  lot.  Child-bearing,  indeed,  is  not  so  great 
a  strain  upon  the  daughter  of  nature  as  is  the  need 
of  continually  suckling  her  child  until  it  is  well 
into  its  second  year.  It  is  a  great  gain  for  her 
when  life  becomes  relatively  sedentary.  For 
amongst  hunting  peoples  not  only  must  she  carry 
her  infant,  but  she  is  also  bound  to  be  carrier  in 
general,  that  the  men  may  be  at  liberty  to  use 
their  weapons.  When  it  is  added  that  the  sexual 
life  begins  early,  namely  as  soon  as  puberty  is 
reached,  or  occasionally  before,  it  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  the  savage  female  tends  to  age 
more  rapidly  than  the  male.  The  male,  however, 
is  far  more  liable  to  be  cut  off  whilst  still  in  his 
prime. 

Passing  on  to  note  the  influence  of  social  tradi- 
tion, we  come  at  once  to  the  institution  which  more 
than  any  other  determines  the  relative  status  of 
male  and  female,  and  in  particular  of  husband  and 
wife,  for  better  or  worse.  This  is  the  custom  of 
exogamy,  or  marrying  outside  the  kin  -  group, 
though  usually  inside  tiie  wider  circle  of  the  tribe. 
A  few  of  the  lowest  peoples,  mostly  miserable 
remnants  whose  endogamy  or  marrying-in  may  be 
a  result  of  degeneration,  are  without  this  practice, 
but  it  is  typical  of  rudimentary  society  as  a  whole. 
What  exogamy  means  for  the  man  and  woman  who 
marry  is  that  one  or  other  must  exchange  the  home- 
circle  for  another.  Now,  the  morality  of  savages 
being  narrow  rather  than  lacking  in  intensity,  the 
consequence  is  that  to  break  with  intimates  and 
dwell  among  strangers  involves  a  sojourn  in  a 
moral  wilderness  for  whichever  of  the  two  parties 
is  the  outsider.  Thus,  when  mother-right  takes 
the  form  of  the  woman  remaining  amongst  her 
kin  and  the  man  playing  the  part  of  a  visitor 
liable  to  corvie-i,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
woman's  is  the  happier  lot.  Indeed,  all  the  forms 
of  mother-right,  the  technical  differentia  of  which 
is  merely  that  the  mother,  not  the  father,  hands 
on  the  family  name,  appear  normally  to  involve 
greater  consideration  for  the  mother,  if  Steinmetz's 
(Entujicklung  der  Strafe)  statistical  method  is  to 
be  trusted.  As  long  as  her  kin-group  formally 
owns  her  and  her  children,  the  husband  has  to  fear 
their  vengeance  if  he  abuses  his  rights  as  consort. 
It  remains  only  to  add  in  this  context  that  the 
origin  of  exogamy  is  quite  obscure.  There  may 
be,  as  Westermarck  thinks,  a  race  -  preserving 
instinct  against  in-breeding  behind  all.  As  it 
meets  us  in  history,  however,  exogamy  is  a  full- 
fledged  institution  at  once  legal  and  religious  as 
regards  its  sanctions.  See  series  of  artt.  under 
Marriage. 

Another  world-wide  element  in  the  social  tradi- 
tion of  savages  that  bears  strongly,  and  on  the 
whole  very  hardly,  on  the  moral  status  of  the 
woman  and  the  wile,  is  the  magico-religious  notion 
concerning  the  sacredness  of  women  and  especially 
of  woman  s  blood.  Hence  the  long  and  weakening 
confinements  at  puberty  and  during  pregnancy  and 
child-birth.  Hence  the  avoidance,  on  the  part  of 
the  male,  of  what  a  woman  has  touched,  lest  the 
contagion  of  efl'eminacy  be  handed  on.  Hence,  too, 
probably  in  no  small  part  the  very  forms  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  designed  to  neutralize  the 
mystic  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  contact  with  one 
who  is  a  woman  and  a  stranger  to  boot.  In  the 
other  scale  weigh  several  clear  advantages. 
Woman's  dependence  on  male  protection  in  com- 
bination with  her  sacrosanctity  tends  to  render 
her  an   object    of    what    eventually   ripens  into 
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chivalry.  Thus,  amongst  tlie  Australians  she  in 
tlie  ambassador  between  warring  tribes,  whose 
very  body  is  able  to  cement  a  union  of  souIh 
between  them  ;  or,  again,  many  savages,  notably 
such  as  are  warriors,  indulge  in  a  strain  of  romantic 
love,  the  pro<luct  of  a  kind  of  awe  supervening  on 
a  basis  of  passion.  Again,  sexual  purity  develops 
into  a  virtue,  of  far-reaching  influence  on  the 
character,  out  of  various  tabus  on  sexual  inter- 
course, observed  by  the  hunter,  the  warrior,  the 
medicine-man,  ana  so  forth.  Indeed,  exces.sive 
sexuality,  together  with  its  perversions,  is  not  a 
vice  of  the  lower  savages,  despite  appearances  to 
the  contrary  (cf.  art.  Chastity),  but  rather  an 
attribute  of  sidvanced  societies,  especially  tliome 
that  are  polygamous,  or,  again,  those  in  which 
marriage  is  deferred  for  many  years  past  puberty. 
The  so-called  orgies  of  savages,  or,  again,  the  wi/e- 
lendings,  and  so  on,  have  normally  a  ceremonial 
character,  underlying  which  there  is  the  notion 
of  sexual  intercourse  as  a  means  of  mystic  com- 
mnnion.  On  the  other  hand,  what  he  considers 
to  be  sexual  impurity  is  loathed  and  abominated 
by  the  savage,  as  when  it  takes  the  fonii  of  incest, 
that  is,  any  violation  of  the  exogaraous  rule  that 
is  not  countenanced  by  some  mystic  requirement 
of  even  more  primary  importance  (as,  e.g.,  occa- 
sionally in  Australia).  Incest  regularly  excites 
a  'wild  spasm  of  wild  justice,'  and  spells  death 
for  the  guilty  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  adul- 
tery is,  so  to  speak,  a  civil  affair,  an  offence 
against  property,  being  a  cause  of  divorce  for 
the  most  part  under  mother-right,  though  under 
father-right  it  often  entails  severer  penalties 
on  the  erring  wife  and  her  lover  (the  settlement 
of  the  question  in  any  case  resting  less  with  the 
individuals  concerned  than  with  their  respective 
kins). 

Finally,  as  regards  personal  initiative,  it  is  in 
her  mystic  character  rather  than  as  wife  and 
mother  that  woman  occasionally  becomes  a  leader 
of  society,  the  old  woman  especially,  with  her 
witch-like  qualities  intensified  by  her  appearance, 
exerting  a  sway  over  the  popular  imagination 
that  may  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  Meanwhile,  the 
female  sex  as  a  sex  is  not  without  its  share  of 
influence  in  public  affairs :  partly  because  it  is 
consolidated  through  having  initiatory  and  other 
sacred  and  secret  rites  and  attributes  of  its  own, 
e.g.  a  sex  totem  in  parts  of  Australia,  and  may 
thus  come  to  dominate  a  whole  province  of  social 
activity,  as  the  Iroquois  women  did,  thanks  to 
their  agricultural  lore  ;  partly  because  they  possess 
and  know  how  to  wield  what  Mill  has  termed  '  the 
shrewish  sanction ' ;  and  partly  because  the  desire 
to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  women  is  a  male 
weakness,  responsible  for  much  head-hunting  and 
similar  manifestations  incidental  to  the  pursuit  of 
l^ightly  glory. 

(o)  The  relations  of  men  and  women  have  been 
dwelt  on  at  length,  because  the  woman's  half  of 
society  will  scarcely  receive  further  mention  here. 
As  regards  the  relations  between  old  and  young, 
and  those  between  parents  and  children,  the  former 
must  be  considered  first,  because  primitive  society 
is  normaHy  divided  into  fairly  definite  age-grades, 
and  its  customs  tend  to  relate  to  these  in  their 
wholesale  capacity.  Thus,  religion  prescribes  food- 
tabus  and  other  restrictions  upon  the  young  as  a 
class,  and  incidentally  teaches  them  to  control  their 
appetites.  Or,  most  conspicuous  case  of  all,  the 
young  are  subjected  as  a  class  to  initiation,  and 
their  moral  education  is  administered  by  the  society 
as  a  whole  in  a  form  that  is  made  impressive  by 
solemn  rites  associated  with  the  infliction  of  con- 
siderable pain.  Parental  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  amongst  savages  to  be  mild.  They 
•pare  the  rod,  doubtless  chiefly  because  of  natural 


affection,  but  in  some  cases,  as  notably  amongst 
the  Indians  of  N.  America,  on  the  principle  that 
a  future  warrior  should  brook  a  blow  from  no  one. 
The  mother  tends  to  look  after  her  daughter  until 
the  latter  marries,  and  to  impart  to  her  the  duties 
and  lore  of  women.  The  son,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  often  taken  away  from  the  mother  and  sisters 
some  time  before  pulwrty,  and  mode  to  join  the 
company  of  males  who  tend  to  live  more  or  less 
segregated  from  the  females  in  club-houses  and  so 
forth.  Education,  as  imparted  by  either  parent 
in  the  case  of  both  girls  and  boys,  is  a  mixture  of 
technical  and  moral  instruction,  reminding  us  of 
the  Persian  system  as  reported  by  Herodotus  (i. 
136),  '  te  ride  a  horse,  to  snoot  with  a  bow,  and  to 
tell  the  truth ' ;  though  it  would  seem  that  the 
deepest  moral  lessons  are  acquired  in  the  course  of 
public  ceremonies  such  as  the  tribal  initiation  or 
the  rites  of  the  kin-group  or  of  the  secret  society. 
The  elders  as  a  whole  display  the  fullest  concern 
in  the  rearing  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the 
dramatic  character  of  the  ceremonies  embodies  the 
intention  to  improve  the  youth  in  so  palpable  a 
form  that  these  can  hardly  fail  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  effort  made  on  their  behalf,  whilst  they  are 
likewise  induced  to  embody  that  moral  purpose 
in  their  lives  by  sheer  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
ritual  wherein  it  is  enshrined. 

So  farthe  relations  between  old  and  young  have 
been  considered  from  one  side  only.  We  probably 
have  to  go  back  to  instinct  for  an  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  solicitude  of  parents  and  elders 
for  their  youthful  charges  is  perhaps  reciprocated 
only  in  a  relatively  feeble  and  limited  degree. 
Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  made  of  the 
sporadic  occurrence  of  senicide.  This,  exactly  like 
its  converse,  infanticide,  is  normally  the  direct 
result  of  very  straitened  circumstances,  when  a 
useless  mouth  or  a  drag  on  the  mobility  of  the 
group  is  a  handicap  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  typical  savage  regards 
his  elders,  alive  or  dead,  as  tlie  embodiments  of  a 
wisdom  and  power  with  something  supernormal 
about  it,  and  ancestor-worship  {q.v.),  a  special  type 
of  cult  which  emerges  from  funeral  rites  which 
universally  show  awe  and  respect  rather  than  mere 
fear  of  the  dead,  and  especially  of  one's  own  dead, 
is  but  the  consummation  of  a  natural  sentiment 
which  associates  the  imitation  of  their  elders  by 
the  young  with  the  sort  of  love  that  develops  into 
filial  piety  and  gratitude.  It  has  been  true  of  man, 
since  the  times  of  the  Ice  Age,  that  the  grave  itself 
cannot  make  an  end  of  family  affection. 

(c)  With  the  subject  of  the  relations  between 
kinsmen  in  general  we  almost  insensibly  pass  to 
that  of  the  relations  constituting  the  body  politic 
as  a  whole.  Kin-ly  feeling  is  kindly  feeling  in  the 
making.  As  has  already  been  saia,  however,  the 
development  of  kin  sentiment  is  normally  re- 
stricted, under  the  conditions  of  society  in  which 
the  kin-group  is  paramount  even  as  against  the 
family,  in  a  way  that  to  the  civilized  mind  seems 
extraordinary,  artificial,  and  unnatural.  The  child 
belongs  either  to  his  mother's  or  to  his  father's  kin, 
and  as  such  participates  in  a  moral  system  of  rights 
and  duties  from  which  one  or  other  parent  is  cut 
off  by  tabus  as  by  a  wall  of  brass,  nay,  from  which 
he  has  as  an  outsider  far  more  to  lose  than  to  gain, 
as,  e.g.,  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  groups,  when 
{Mireiit  and  child  may  find  themselves  actually 
ranged  against  each  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  it  extends,  the  consciousness  of  kin  is  a 
moral  factor  of  the  first  importance,  involving  as 
it  does  the  principle  of  corporate  resixinsibuity 
manifested  in  blood-revenge  and  the  kindred 
developments  of  private  law  ;  whilst  in  a  religious 
way  it  implicates  the  sense  of  a  mystic  brother- 
hood, as  is  seen  notably  in  totemic  ritual,  and  in 
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what  is  probably  its  lineal  successor,  the  ritual 
of  the  secret  society.  When,  however,  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  live  among  his  kin,  as,  e.g.,  when 
he  inherits  his  kin  from  the  mother  but  lives 
amongst  his  father's  people,  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  principles  of  kinship  and  of  symbiosis, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  end  in  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  of  kinship  that  allows  locality 
and  brotherly  love  to  go  together.  Kinship  of  the 
one-sided  sort  is  normal  in  those  conditions  of  the 
social  life  in  which  the  separate  groups  are  wander- 
ing, or  at  any  rate  scattered.  When  the  groups 
can  settle  down  side  by  side,  as  especially  in  the 
agricultural  village,  the  family  on  the  one  hand 
as  the  home  circle,  and  the  village  on  the  other 
as  the  wider  circle  of  group-mates,  come  each  into 
their  own,  whether  exogamy  and  kin-organization 
be  retained  or  dropped.  Such  generalizations, 
however,  are  purely  provisional,  as  the  problems 
connected  with  the  evolution  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  savages  are  some  of  the  most  perplexing 
that  confront  the  anthropologist. 

(2)  The  political  virtues. — Whilst  the  scope  of 
political  virtue,  in  the  sense  of  the  moral  oond 
that  unites  those  who  are  by  reason  of  local  con- 
tiguity in  constant  touch  with  each  other,  is 
narrow,  because  the  area  of  symbiosis  is  neces- 
sarily a  restricted  one,  its  emotional  quality  on  the 
other  hand  is  normally  considerable,  naj',  such  as 
the  civilized  community,  which  keeps  ui  touch  over 
a  vast  area  by  means  of  ideas,  can  only  envy  in 
vain.  What  corresponds  with  the  savage  to  the 
sentiment  and  idea  of  the  body  politic  is  something 
in  which  he  '  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being, 
sensibly  and  not  merely  symbolically.  The  savage 
individual  is  lost  in  the  crowd,  by  being  absorbed 
heart  and  soul  in  its  life  and  movement.  Heredity, 
of  course,  produces  the  coward  and  loafer  as  oc- 
casional variations ;  but  the  conditions  of  a  hard 
life  give  the  pervert  and  parasite  a  short  shrift. 
That  the  savage  will  normally  answer  to  a  call  of 
duty  in  its  sterner  forms,  as,  for  instance,  when 
public  danger  impends,  could  be  illustrated  exten- 
sively from  amongst  the  lower  savages,  though  in 
their  case  the  body  politic  is  less  often  the  tribe  as 
a  whole  than  some  one  of  its  constituent  groups. 
Nowhere,  however,  is  this  more  manifest  than  at 
that  higher  level  of  savagery  at  which  the  '  king ' 
(an  elastic  term)  appears,  living  personification  as  he 
tends  to  be  of  State  and  Church  in  one.  Patriot- 
ism at  this  point  becomes  almost  identical  with 
loyalty  ;  and  this  is  absolute.  The  Fijian  criminal 
stands  unbound  to  be  killed,  'for  whatever  the 
king  says  must  be  done'  ;  and  the  native  of 
Dahomey  exclaims  in  a  similar  strain,  '  My  head 
belongs  to  the  king  ;  if  he  wishes  to  take  it,  I  am 
ready  to  give  it  up.'  The  king  himself,  mean- 
while, is  inclined  to  play  the  autocrat  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  endowed  with  personal  initiative  for 
better  or  for  worse.  In  most  ca,ses,  however,  he  is 
himself  tied  hand  and  foot  by  the  custom  that  he 
is  there  to  enforce — witness  Wallace's  amusing 
tale  of  how  the  Raja  of  Umbok  took  the  census 
{Malay  Archipelago,  London,  1869,  i.  ch.  12). 

Again,  the  kindlier  side  of  political  duty  as 
manifested  in  friendliness  and  good-fellowship  is 
well  to  the  fore  amongst  unspoilt  savages,  their 
dances,  games,  festivals,  and  perpetual  gatherings 
being  possible  solely  on  that  condition.  And  not 
only  are  they  in  general  friendly  amongst  them- 
selves, but  they  are  likewise  polite,  doubtless  in 
virtue  of  their  predilection  for  forms  and  cere- 
monies. There  is,  however,  a  supreme  disturber 
of  these  amicable  and  considerate  relations,  namely 
inequality  of  property ;  on  which,  more  than  on 
any  other  condition,  is  based  inequality  of  social 
degree,  a  class  system.  Amongst  the  lower 
savages  there  is  wont  to  reign  what  is  sometimes 
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not  unfairly  described  as  a  primitive  form  of  com- 
munism or  socialism.  Thus,  the  rules  about  the 
distribution  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase  are  based  on 
the  principle  of  a  fair  share  for  all,  almost  regard- 
less of  the  special  claims  of  the  actual  slayer  of  the 
animals,  whose  meed  is  rather  honour  ;  and  the 
distribution  is  even  State-regulated  in  the  sense 
that  what  custom  decrees  the  elders  enjoin  and, 
if  necessary,  enforce.  Such  a  practice  of  sharing 
the  produce,  as  distinguished  from  the  means  of 
production,  weapons,  and  so  on,  which  tend  to  be 
owned  individually,  would  seem,  however,  in  most 
cases  to  be  rigidly  confined  to  the  actual  symbiotic 
group  of  food-mates.  Outside  this  narrow  circle 
there  is  room  for  generosity  and  hospitality,  which 
in  their  international  aspect  will  again  be  glanced 
at  presently.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  with  this 
socialistic  free-handedness  there  goes,  not  indeed  a 
want  of  industry  (for  the  loafer  is  soon  weeded  out), 
but  a  want  of  the  capacity  to  save  as  against  a 
rainy  day ;  so  that  an  alternation  of  feasts  and 
fasts  is  the  general  rule  amongst  the  lower  savages. 
As  there  is  not  much  scope  for  generosity,  so  neither 
is  there  for  honesty,  within  the  symbiotic  circle, 
both  being  virtues  incidental  to  a  more  or  less 
individualistic  rdgime.  Thus,  stealing  within  the 
home-circle  is  no  crime  ;  though  in  the  wider  circle 
of  the  tribe  it  may  produce  complications  between 
groups ;  whilst  contrariwise,  as  practised  against 
those  who  are  outside  that  circle,  namely  strangers 
and  enemies,  it  is  rather  a  virtue,  at  any  rate 
amongst  peoples  of  a  predatory  type.  And  what 
is  true  of  honesty  holds  in  the  main  of  veracity  : 
intimates  and  comrades  do  not  deceive  each  other ; 
but  in  regard  to  outsiders,  to  lie  is  to  be  diplo- 
matic. With  the  economic  development  of  primi- 
tive society,  however,  and  the  growth  of  classes 
of  unequal  wealth,  things  are  somewhat  changed. 
Yet  the  old  communistic  spirit,  assisted  by  the 
profuseness  that  accompanies  improvidence,  and 
by  the  love  of  the  display  of  power,  tends  to  sur- 
vive in  the  obligation  to  keep  more  or  less  open 
house,  and  to  be  ready  with  gifts,  which  is  laid 
upon  chief  and  leading  man.  Indeed,  the  savage 
'  king's '  duty  of  feeding  his  people  is  often  so  inter- 
preted that,  if  the  crops  fail,  his  want  of  mystic 
control  over  the  powers  of  Nature  is  set  down  either 
to  inefficiency  or  to  sheer  ill-will — with  the  result 
that  he  is  put  out  of  the  way. 

Finally,  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  is  un- 
known at  the  level  of  the  lower  savagery,  intro- 
duces a  class  of  persons  without  legal  rights, 
who  may  indeed  be  war-captives,  or  a  subject-race 
dominated  by  invaders,  but  may  likewise  be 
broken  men  and  pawns  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
as  their  owners.  It  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  slave  receives  a  larger  share  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  at  the  hands  of  a  savage  overlord 
than  he  would  if  exploited  in  the  interests  of  a 
developed  industrialism ;  but  life,  when  it  is  not 
that  of  the  nearest  and  dearest,  is  cheap  amongst 
savages,  and  the  constant  association  of  a  slave- 
owning  system  with  bloody  rites  involving  human 
sacrifice  tells  its  own  tale.  Moreover,  wherever  a 
slave-trade  is  established,  the  attendant  horrors 
are  bound  to  have  a  demoralizing  ellect,  Africa 
being  the  standing  instance  of  a  continent  rotted 
to  the  core  by  such  an  institution  (for  the  develop- 
ment of  which  civilization,  however,  is  most  to 
blame).  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  slavery,  though  morally  an  abomination,  is 
possibly  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  human  evolu- 
tion. '  Here, '  says  Tylor,  '  is  one  of  the  great 
trains  of  causation  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  War  brings  on  slavery,  slavery  promotes 
agriculture,  agriculture  of  all  things  favours  and 
establishes  settled  institutions  and  peace'  {fiR 
xxii.  70). 
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(3)  The  international  riXue*.— The  subject  of 
slavery  paves  the  way  for  a  consideration  of  a  topic 
■which  for  the  student  of  Rudimentary  Ethics  must 
necessarily  prove  somewhat  meagre.  Savage  moral- 
ity, it  has  all  along  been  maintained,  is  primarily 
an  affair  of  the  home-circle.  Within  this,  amity  of 
a  high  emotional  quality  ;  and  without  it,  enmity 
fierce  and  uncompromising — such  is  the  general 
rule.  But  the  actual  area  of  symbiosis  is  ringed 
round  with  an  intermediate  circle.  Mates,  neigh- 
bours, and  strangers  are,  socially  and  morally,  as 
heart,  rind,  and  husk  in  some  hard-shelled  but 
palatable  fruit.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
inter-gentile  relations,  as  they  might  be  termed, 
which  savagery  respects,  not  without  a  great  deal 
of  internecine  struggle  tempered  by  a  tendency  to 
settle  disputes  by  compromise  and  mutual  arrange- 
ment. But  inter-gentile  relations  pass  into  inter- 
tribal (or,  as  we  have,  with  a  view  to  human 
evolution  as  a  whole,  ventured  to  name  them, 
inter-national)  almost  without  a  perceptible  break. 
Thus,  notably  in  Australia,  the  kin-groups  and 
local  groups  are  loosely  combined  in  tribes,  and 
these  again  in  wider  combinations  known  to  ethno- 
logists as  '  nations.'  Here  it  seems  quite  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  customs  and  formalities 
governing  the  intercourse  of  the  smaller  groups — 
the  sending  of  messengers  and  ambassadors,  the 
regulated  combat,  the  lending  or  exchange  of 
trade-articles  and  of  sacred  objects,  ceremonies, 
and  songs,  the  mutual  understanding  as  to 
marriage,  inter-sexual  prohibitions  and  privileges, 
and  BO  forth  —  and  those  that  extend  so  much 
further  afield  that  a  native  can,  it  appears,  travel 
almost  from  one  end  of  Australia  to  another  with- 
out being  treated  as  a  complete  stranger.  Possibly, 
too,  the  stranger  as  such  tends  here,  as  among 
other  savages,  to  be  sacred,  hospitality  having  thus 
a  religious  sanction,  since  the  fear  of  the  stranger's 
curse,  as  Westermarck  has  8ho^^'n  {MT  i.  578  ff. ), 
proves  a  not  ineffective  substitute  for  the  stimulus 
of  generosity.  In  Australia,  then,  where  both  race 
and  culture  are  largely  uniform,  a  certain  measure 
of  sympathy  establishes  itself,  despite  the  diffi- 
culties set  up  by  a  natural  suspicion  of  unknown 
men  (as  exemplified  by  the  'suent  trade')  or  by 
the  Avant  of  a  common  tongue  (necessitating  such 
a  device  as  gesture-language). 

It  is  not  till  a  fuller  control  over  the  forces  of 
Nature  enables  population  to  grow  relatively  dense 
that  the  struggle  for  room  begins  in  a  given  area 
of  characterization,  and  the  predatory  spirit  is  let 
loose.  War  has  evolved  like  everything  else,  and 
the  art  of  killing  one's  neighbour  efficiently  was 
not  acquired  all  at  once.  In  protected  areas  a  mild 
type  of  savage  flourishes  to  whom  war  is  unknown, 
'fhus  the  Todas  of  the  Nllgiris  have  literally  no 
man-killing  weapons  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fighting  qualities  would  appear  to  go  closely 
with  the  breed,  and  to  be  the  result  of  a  struggle 
for  existence  waged  primarily  Avithin  the  kind, 
though  a  fauna  that  includes  dangerous,  man- 
slaying  animals  (such  as  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
Australian  continent)  must  be  an  intensifying  con- 
dition. The  accompaniments  of  primitive  warfare 
are  main>f  what  have  given  savagery  its  evil  name, 
constituting  precisely  that  aspect  of  the  life  of  rudi- 
mentary society  which  is  turned,  not  without  good 
cause,  towards  the  so-called  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but,  as  regards  themselves,  war  is  often  a 
transitory  condition,  though  there  are  some  defi- 
nitely predatory  ueoples— Zulus,  Masai,  Apaches, 
and  so  forth.  The  characteristic  quality  of  tlie 
savage  brave  is  fierceness,  an  emotional  rather  than 
a  calm  and  reasoned  form  of  valour.  As  such,  it 
sustains  itself,  partly  by  war-dances  before  the 
event,  but  partly  also  by  wanton  cruelty  botli  during 
battle  and  afterwards  m  the  torturing  of  prisoners, 


as  amongst  the  American  Indians,  who  thereby 
not  merely  satisfied  their  own  feelings,  but  sought 
at  the  same  time  to  '  blood  the  young  whelps,  to 
wit,  the  future  warriors  of  the  tribe.  Again,  one 
form  of  cannibalism  {g.v.)  is  directly  as.sociated 
with  warfare.  This  revolting  practice  may  con.sist 
in  sheer  '  anankophagy,'  as  usually  amongst  the 
lower  savages,  or  in  an  '  endo-cannibalism,'  or  cere- 
monial eating  of  blood -relations  to  keep  the  spirit 
in  the  family,  or  for  some  similar  reason,  whicli  is 
not  without  high  moral  value  ;  but  a  warrior  tribe 
will  eat  its  enemies  simply,  as  it  were,  to  glut  its 
rage.  There  can,  moreover,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  institution  amounts  to  an  asset  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  as  the  cannibalism  inspires  terror 
amongst  the  neighbouring  peoples ;  so  that  a 
cannibal  tribe,  as,  e.g.,  the  Niam-Niam  of  the 
Bahr  al-Ghazal,  may  rank  amongst  the  most 
vigorous  and  effective  people  of  a  given  region.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  a  practice  as  the  head-hunting 
of  the  Dayaks  of  Borneo  or  the  Nagas  of  Assam  is 
to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  by-product  of  war,  a  sort 
of  collector's  mania  that  has  supervened  on  a  legiti- 
mate love  of  warlike  trophies.  For  the  rest,  the 
moral  effects  of  war  on  the  group  and  the  indi- 
vidual alike  make  scarcely  if  at  all  less  markedly 
for  good  than  they  do  for  evil.  Collectively,  men 
are  knit  together  by  a  common  purpose  that  de- 
mands from  them  at  once  all  that  Bagehot's  phrase 
'  the  preliminary  virtues '  covers,  namelj,  courage, 
loyalty,  obedience,  and  a  devotion  maintained  to 
the  point  of  death.  For  the  individual,  again,  war 
is  a  school  of  self-respect ;  and,  though  the  swagger 
and  boasting  of  the  savage  brave  has  its  humorous 
side,  his  mastery  over  that  lower  self  which  bids 
him  shun  danger  and  live  soft  is  reflected  in  a 
strength  of  character  to  which  there  is  added,  on 
the  intellectual  and  ideal  side,  a  sense  of  honour 
and  of  duty.  This  sentiment  has  probably  counted 
for  more  in  the  history  of  the  race  than  even  the 
religious  sense  of  tabu,  inasmuch  as  '  Do '  is  more 
fruitful  than  '  Do  not,'  and  defiance  of  a  danger 
that  is  known  more  rational  than  the  avoidance  of 
a  danger  that  is  unknown  and  taken  to  be  a  danger 
for  that  very  reason. 

(4)  The  personal  virtues.  —  Something  has  just 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  self-respect  of  the  savage 
warrior,  of  whom  the  North  American  brave  will 
serve  as  a  type.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  must 
be  declared  that  it  is  precisely  in  its  reference  to 
self,  which  is  almost  to  say  in  its  reflective  aspect, 
that  savage  morality  is  especially  weak.  The 
moral  subject  looks  outwards,  not  inwards,  and 
reads  his  duty  in  the  movements  of  his  fellows, 
not  in  the  movements  of  his  own  heart.  He  has 
his  selfish  inclinations,  which  have  to  be  suppressed 
by  social  drill  and  education  ;  but  he  is  incapable 
of  that  misbegotten  creation  of  civilized  philosophy, 
a  reasoned  selfishness.  Yet,  conversely,  he  has  but 
little  of  that  moral  individuality  which  enables  a 
man  to  stand  out  for  the  right  even  against  tlie 
opinions  of  his  circle.  He  sees  as  one  of  the  crowd, 
and  at  most  applies  his  crowd-consciousness  to  him- 
self as  to  one  who  is  viewed  from  without.  He  can 
see  himself  cutting  a  fine  or  a  humble  figure,  and 
is  moved  accordingly  to  try  that  it  shsill  be  the 
one  rather  than  the  other.  But  there  his  notion 
of  self  tends  to  stop.  One  might  say  that  his  most 
internal  of  moral  sanctions  is  pride  of  appearance. 
His  tendency  to  self-adornment,  one  that  unfortun- 
ately does  not  always  carry  with  it  the  virtue  of 
personal  cleanliness,  illustrates  this  type  of  self- 
feeling  on  its  lower  side.  Again,  a  desire  to  culti- 
vate an  honourable  idleness,  and  to  abstain  from 
such  work  as  may  lower  his  dignity,  is  directly  due 
to  pride  of  self ;  indeed,  the  main  reason  why  the 
civilized  m.in  fails  to  establish  satisfactory  relations 
with  the  savage  is  that  he  forgets,  or  is  incapable 
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of  appreciating,  tlie  fact  that  the  savage  is  a 
'  gentleman  '  in  all  the  mixed  connotation  of  tliat 
term.  On  its  higher  side,  the  pride  of  the  savage 
gives  him  an  intense  sense  of  his  rights,  and  especi- 
ally of  his  right  to  a  good  name  ;  so  that  he  must 
not  brook  an  insult  either  to  himself  or  to  those 
who  are  intimately  liis.  Further,  the  curious 
power  that  man  alone  of  animals  has  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  own  life  is  the  occasion  amongst  some 
savages  of  exalting  suicide  {q.v.)  to  a  place  amongst 
the  virtues,  to  die  with  dignity  being,  as  it  were, 
the  projection  of  the  desire  to  live  therewith. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  self- 
respect  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  many-sided 
virtue  of  a  self -regarding  type  which  goes  by  the 
general  name  of  self-control.  One  of  the  most 
important  spheres  of  the  influence  of  tabu  is  the 
domain  of  sensual  appetite.  Thus,  in  sexual 
matters,  together  with  the  coyness  that  is  but  a 
means  of  attracting  a  mate,  there  goes  a  shyness, 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  a  vitally  critical  act, 
which  gradually  ripens  under  the  sway  of  tabu  into 
genuine  modesty  and  delicacy  of  feeling  (of.  art. 
Chastity).  Similarly,  eating  and  drinking,  no  less 
than  sexual  intercourse,  are  normally  surrounded, 
in  virtue  of  their  very  importance  in  the  vital 
economy,  with  a  network  or  ceremonial  prescrip- 
tions that  reinforce  the  sense  of  crisis,  and  turn 
a  mere  opportunity  of  carnal  enjoyment  into  a 
solenm  rite.  There  is  plenty  of  strong  lustiness  in 
the  background,  however,  which  the  emotional 
type  of  savage  experience  is  well  calculated  to 
foster ;  so  that,  though  pent  up  by  religion  within 
strict  limits,  it  discharges  itself  along  lawful 
channels,  in  the  shape  of  orgies  and  carnivals,  with 
the  force  of  a  torrent.  Nay,  religion  may  directly 
minister  to  the  stimulation  of  pa.ssions  that  seem 
for  the  time-being  to  set  all  self-control  atnanglit, 
as,  e.g.,  when  tlie  use  of  drugs  and  intoxicants  is 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  obtaining  inspiration,  or 
when  the  gambler  is  led  to  stake  his  all  on  his  own 
luck  conceived  more  or  less  clearly  as  a  super- 
natural power  in  him  and  behind  him. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  by 
means  of  this  same  conception  of  a  jjrace  that  is  in 
him,  yet  somehow  above  him,  religion  affords  the 
inner  life  of  the  savage  a  great  sujii^rt  for  re- 
flective self-development,  the  'personal  totem,' 
spirit-helper,  and  similar  beliefs  being,  as  it  were, 
the  mans  own  aspiration  towards  welfare  in 
its  more  spiritual  aspects  seen  in  an  enlarging 
mirror. 

(5)  The  transcendental  virtues. — It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  savage  is  capable  of 
envisaging  a  material  Good  only.  His  whole 
religion,  it  is  true,  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
formula,  half  spell  and  half  prayer — '  Let  blessings 
come  and  evils  depart.'  Bnt  the  blessings  and 
evils  alike  are  primarily  spiritual.  Nature  and 
matter  in  the  modem  sense  have  at  most  a  very 
restricted  sense  for  the  typical  savage.  His  de- 
sire is  to  be  in  sympathetic  relations  of  a  pre- 
eminently social  type  with  an  environment  con- 
ceived as  an  array  of  quasi-personal  or  personal 
beings,  all  mysticaHy  powerful  and,  as  such,  able  to 
help  or  to  hurt  him  and  his.  His  universe  is  tims 
a  moral  order,  and  the  savage  is  a  savage  just  be- 
cause he  is  too  ready  to  cope  with  physical  neces- 
sities merely  by  means  of  moral  control  or  suasion. 
So  much  is  ne  already  in  spirit,  if  not  in  effect,  the 
lord  of  creation  that  he  can  imagine  no  part  of 
creation  that  is  purely  unmoral  and  mechanical  in 
its  mode  of  operation.  For  him  a  strong  will,  a 
human  will  augmented  by  an  indefinite  pi«.?,  can 
directly  influence  the  courses  of  the  stars  or  the 
currents  of  the  ocean.  Thus  tlie  Good  for  him  is 
always  in  some  sense  God,  a  power  analogous  to 
will-power  which  realizes  itself  within  man  himself 


no  less  than  in  the  other  beings  of  his  environment, 
and  can  be  good  as  friend,  evil  as  enemy,  like  man 
or  any  other  living  being.  Such  a  belief  clothes 
itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  some  of  which,  e.g.  the 
belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  who  makes  the  tribal 
laws,  or,  again,  the  cult  of  the  dead,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  ancestral  heroes,  can  be  seen  to  make  for 
righteousness  more  clearly  than  can  the  animism 
or  polydajmonism  which  is  distracted  by  the  desire 
to  serve  many  and  alien  masters. 

Whereas,  however,  religious  beliefs  vary  in- 
finitely amongst  savages,  their  ceremonial  customs, 
which  are  far  more  closely  and  directly  related  to 
their  practice,  embody  much  that  is  common. 
Thus  tabu,  starting  as  a  ceremonial  aversion, 
becomes  almost  universally  moralized  as  a  purity 
of  heart,  which  is  fortified  by  a  custom  or  cere- 
monial purgation  that  develops  into  the  confession 
of  sins.  Communion,  again,  is,  at  its  lower  end, 
little  more  than  the  crudest  kind  of  sympathetic 
magic  ;  nevertheless,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  evolu- 
tionary scale,  it  expresses  the  realization  of  the 
Good  perhaps  better  than  any  idea  within  the  pur- 
view of  religion  or  philosophy.  Once  more,  sacri- 
fice, as  a  ritual  act,  passes  insensibly  into  .self- 
sacrifice.  Finally,  the  central  notion  of  spiritual 
power  or  grace  lends  an  orientation  to  human  life 
which,  though  since  enlarged  and  purified  by  con- 
tinual reinterpretation,  is  essentially  something 
that  civilized  men  owe  to  their  savage  ancestors. 
To  extend  the  area  of  human  brotherhood  by  trans- 
lating the  natural  feelings  of  simple  fofk,  who 
cannot,  so  to  speak,  see  far  beyond  the  fire-circle 
of  their  own  camp,  iuto  ideas  tliat  can  unify  men 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  world  in  a 
mutual  understanding — such  is  the  mission  of 
civilization.  Savagery,  however,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  perceived  the  Good  even  in  its  more  tran- 
scendental aspects,  though  it  be  left  to  civilization 
to  conceive  these  fully  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
real  Good  exists  neither  for  perception  nor  for  con- 
ception as  such,  but  for  the  whole  spiritual  and 
moral  nature  of  developing  mankind. 

LiTRRATURB.— The  subject  of  Rudimentary  Ethics  bein^  in 
certain  respects  as  wide  as  that  of  Social  Anthropology,  it  is 
impossible  to  offer  the  reader  a  complete  bibliography  here  ;  he 
must  be  referred  generally  to  the  classical  works  of  Tyler, 
Frazer,  Lang:,  Hartland,  Jevons,  etc.,  not  to  mention  Con- 
tinental writers.  Of  worlts  that  profess  to  treat  of  Ethics  in 
particular,  H.  Spencer,  Principleg  of  Ethicn,  London,  1893,  and 
C.  S.  Wake,  Evolution  of  Morality'^^  London,  1878,  are  both 
somewhat  out  of  date  as  regards  their  anthropological  data. 
Though  the  same  is  to  some  extent  true  of  Waitr-Gerland, 
Anthropologie  der  Naturvoiker,  Leipzig,  1859-1872,  the  high 
philosophic  qualit)'  of  the  treatment  makes  it  still  worth  con- 
sulting. E.  B.  Tylor's  papers  in  CR  xxi.  and  xxii.  (London. 
1873)  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  almost  as  much  value  now  as  at 
the  time  when  they  were  written.  Of  more  recent  writings  in 
English,  E.  'Westermarck,  MT,  I.ondon,  1906-08,  and  L.  T. 
Hobhouse,  Morals  in  Evolution,  London,  1906,  are  easily  the 
best,  though  both  treatises  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
human  morals — with  the  result  that  the  one  is  relatively  weak 
on  the  history  of  civilization  and  the  other  on  the  anthropo- 
logical side.  A.  Sutherland,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  tha 
Moral  Instinct,  London,  1898,  is  suggestive,  but  shows  gaps. 
For  the  social  psychology  which  must  form  the  background 
for  all  such  studies,  W,  McDoagall,  An  Introd.  to  Social 
Psychology ,  London,  1908,  is  indispensable  ;  but,  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  too  exclusive  insistence  on  the  function  of  social 
tradition  as  a  moralizing  agency,  L.  L^vy-Bruhl,  Les  Fonctiona 
mentales  dans  Us  soei^tis  inf^rieures,  Paris,  1909,  brings  the 
reader  into  closer  touch  with  the  facts  of  Anthropology.  For 
the  influence  of  religion,  and  again  for  the  bearmg  of  social 
organization  on  the  moral  life  of  savages,  the  11  volumes  of 
ASoc,  Paris,  1896-1908,  should  be  consulted,  and  especially  the 
contributions  of  E.  Durkheim  and  his  eminent  collaborators 
M.  Mauss  and  H,  Hubert.  F.  Ratzel  is  the  best  authority 
for  Anthropo-geography  ;  see  especially  his  History  of  Mankind, 
Eng.  tr.,  T>ondon,  1896-98.  On  the  side  of  law,  the  various  works 
of  A.  H.  Post  on  Comparative  Jurisprudence  (in  German), 
and  S.  R.  Steinraetz,  Ethnol.  Stuilien  zur  erslcn  Entwicktung 
der  .Straff,  Leyden.  1894,  are  invaluable.  W.  Wundt's  Ethik, 
Stuttgart,  1886,  and  Vtitkerpsychologie,  Leipzig,  1904  f.,  despite 
the  fact  that  their  author  is  among  the  greatest  of  psycholo- 
gists, do  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be  as  sound  and  well- 
founded  on  fact  as  they  are  incontestably  brilliant.  As  regards 
the  bearing  of  the  anthropological  study  of  Ethics  on  general 
philosophy,  the  present  writer  may  refer  to  his  own  essay. 
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■  Origin  and  Validity  in  Ethics,"  in  I'enonal  Idatlum,  ed.  H. 
Sturf,  London,  liHie,  from  wliich  tiie  claMifiiation  ol  virtue* 
lolloned  in  the  text  ii  taken  over.  A  short  slcetch  of  hi», 
AtUkropolon  (Home  University  Library,  London,  1S12X  ooven 


much  the  same  };round  as  the  present  article,  in  a  rather  more 
popular  way.  For  the  rest,  there  ia  an  all  too  vast  bibliography 
o(  the  subject  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  Weslerniarrk's  work 
already  cited.  H.  K.  MarETT. 
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American  (H.  B.  Alexander),  p.  436, 
Australian  (Irving  King),  p.  441. 
Babylonian  (A.  Jekemias),  p.  444. 
Buddhist  (M.  Ane.saki),  p.  447. 
Celtic  (J.  L.  Gerig),  p.  455. 
Chinese  (T.  L.  Bullock),  p.  466. 
Christian  (D.  MACKENZIE),  p.  468. 
Egyptian  (A.  H.  Gardiner),  p.  475. 
Greek  (A.  C.  Pearson),  p.  485. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Ameriean).— 
The  autochthones  of  North  and  South  America 
present  levels  of  culture  as  varied  as  their  habitats. 
Moral  elevations  and  depressions  are  as  recurrent 
as  changes  in  race  and  environment.  It  is  obviously 
impos.siDle  to  characterize  the  Botocudo  and  the 
Quichua,  or  the  Huron  and  the  Pueblo,  in  one 
breath.  Nevertheless,  for  the  purposes  of  a  concise 
survey  of  the  moral  attainment  of  the  Indian 
peoples,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  three  broadly 
distinguished  levels.  The  lowest  of  these  is  pre- 
sented by  the  great  mass  of  the  S.  American  tribes 
dwelling  east  of  the  Andes,  and  by  sparser  examples 
in  the  less  favoured  localities  of  the  N.  continent. 
The  second  level  is  typically  that  of  the  great  forest 
and  plains  nations  of  N.  America.  Finally,  follow- 
ing the  western  mountains,  from  Alaska  to  Chile, 
there  occur  a  series  of  culture-centres  marked  by 
proficiencies  in  the  arts— wood-,  stone-,  and  metal- 
working,  weaving,  pottery,  agriculture — and  com- 
plexities in  social  organization  which,  in  the  cul- 
minating civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  warrant 
onr  treating  them  as  a  distinct  moral  level. 

I.  The  lowest  le7els. — Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
[Royal  Commentaries,  Fr.  ed.,  Paris,  1830,  or  Mark- 
ham's  ed.,  Lond.  1869-71)  has  several  passages  por- 
traying the  moral  state  of  some  of  the  wild  tribes 
with  whom  the  Incas  came  in  contact.  Thus  (VIII. 
iii.)  the  peoples  of  Huancapampa  are  descrilaed  as 

*  without  peace  or  amity,  without  lord  or  government  or  city  ; 
making  war  never  for  dominion,  since  they  know  not  the 
meaning  of  rule,  nor  yet  for  plunder,  since  they  have  no 
possessions,  and  go,  for  the  most  part,  quite  naked ;  their  most 
precious  booty  is  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  conquered ; 
the  men  are  captured,  if  possible,  and  inhumanly  eaten  ;  as  for 
their  religion,  it  is  as  absurd  as  their  manners  are  fierce.' 

In  another  passage  (vil.  xvii.)  the  Chirihuanas 
are  given  a  yet  worse  character  :  the  spies  of  the 
Incas  report  that 

*  they  lead  a  life  worse  than  the  beasts,  knowing  no  divinity, 
no  law,  no  rulers,  without  towns  or  houses ;  they  make  war  in 
order  to  obtain  prisoners  whose  flesh  they  may  eat  and  whose 
blood  they  may  drink,  and,  not  content  with  this,  they  eat 
their  own  dead  relatives ;  they  never  cover  their  nudity,  and 
hare  intercourse  indifferently  with  all  sorts  of  women,  even 
their  sisters,  their  daughters,  their  mothers.' 

We  recognize  in  the.se  reports  an  exaggeration 
natural  enough  when  tlie  facts  reported  upon  are 
seen  through  hostile  eyes;  yet  the  oflences  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  place  their  perpetrators  among 
the  lowest  of  mankind— and  we  have  evidence 
enough  of  the  reality  of  the  offences. 

The  Paumari  of  Brazil  have  a  'Song  of  the 
Turtle' — 'I  wander,  always  wander,  and  when  I 
get  where  I  want  to  go,  I  shall  not  stop,  but  still 
go  on'— which,  says  J.  B.  Steere  (U.S.  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1901),  reflects  their  own  mode  of  life,  passed 
in  roaming  from  sand-bar  to  sand-bar  of  the 
Brazilian  nvers  in  search  of  food.  This  lack  of 
orientation  in  the  physical  realm  has  its  intellectual 
counterpart,  shown,  e.g.,\n  the  utterly  nidimentary 
nnmber-systeuig  of  many  S.  American  tribes  (cf. 


Hebrew.— See  Conscienob  (Jewish). 
Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  496. 
Japanese  (S.  Tachibana),  p.  498. 
Jewish.— See  Conscience  (Jewish). 
Muslim  (T.  J.  DE  Boer),  p.  501. 
Parsi  (E.  Lehmann),  p.  513. 
Polynesian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  516. 
Roman  (J.  B.  Carter),  p.  517. 
Teutonic  (B.  S.  Phillpotts),  p.  518. 

Tylor,  Prim.  Oult.*,  London,  1903,  ch.  vii.  ;  Conant, 
The  Number  Concept,  1896,  p.  22  f.).  It  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  the  moral  level  will  be  equally 
low ;  and  this  we  find  to  be  the  fact  in  widespread 
cannibalism  and  low  sexual  standards. 

Nevertheless,  when  Dobrizhotfer,  in  the  very 
words  of  Garcilasso,  affirms  that '  the  wild  Abipones 
live  like  wild  beasts,'  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
he  is  speaking  with  their  ignorance  of  agriculture 
foremost  in  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  shows 
them  to  posse.ss  not  only  very  respectable  arts,  but 
some  very  stalwart  virtues  (see  Account  of  the 
Abipones,  London,  1822,  esp.  ll.  xiii.).  To  be  sure, 
the  ecjuestrian  tribes  of  the  pampas  have  long  been 
superior  to  the  tribes  of  the  tropical  forests ;  but, 
even  with  the  latter,  ferocity  and  vice  are  not  the 
dominant  characteristics. 

Mode  of  approach  has  much  to  do  with  the 
impression  derived  ;  it  is  significant  that  those  who 
have  known  the  lower  peoples  the  most  intimately 
find  most  in  them  worthy  of  regard.  Thus,  von 
den  Steinen  (Unter  den  Naturvolkern  Zentral- 
Brasiliens,  Berlin,  1894,  p.  59)  describes  his  solitary 
stay  in  a  village  of  the  Bakairi  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  XingiS,  in  a  chapter  entitled '  Bakairi- 
Idylle,'  and  he  can  say  of  this  episode : 

'  After  accompanying  the  two  brave  fellows  to  the  landing- 
place,  and  seeing  them  disappear  at  the  first  bend  of  the  river, 
1  turned  back  to  my  new  friends  and  soon  felt  so  much  at  my 
ease  in  their  midst  that  1  regard  those  idyllic  days  as  un- 
questionably the  happiest  that  I  have  ever  experienced.' 
He  found  the  Indians  of  this  region  docile,  gay, 
companionable,  trustworthy — mother-naked,  but 
paradisaically  innocent  of  shame.  It  is  incredible 
that  all  the  difference  between  such  a  picture  and 
those  drawn  by  earlier  and  less  unprejudiced  pens 
can  represent  merely  an  amelioration  due  to  a 
casual  white  influence. 

H.  H.  Prichard  is  vigorous  in  his  praise  of  the 
Tehuelches  (Through  the  Heart  of  Patagonia, 
London,  1902,  esp.  ch.  vi.): 

'  a  kind-hearted,  docile,  and  lazy  race  . .  .  invariably  courteous,' 
whose  '  women  make  excellent  mothei-s,  and  the  father  u 
inordinately  proud  of  his  offspring,  es(iecially  of  his  sons.'  '  The 
morality  of  the  Tehuelches  is,  on  the  whole,  admirable.  Un- 
faithfulness in  the  wife  is  rare  and  is  not  often  bitterly  revenged." 
'  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  not  much  practised.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  continence  and 
cliastity  are  virtues  which  Dobrizhofler  (II.  vii., 
xix.)  found  especially  praiseworthy  among  the 
Abipones  (?.«.),  contrasting  them  with  the  licenti- 
ous and  clegenerate  neighbouring  tribes;  while 
their  over-indulgent  fondness  for  their  children 
was  also  noted. 

Prichard  likens  the  Tehuelches  to  the  Eskimos, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Americas:  'Both 
races  are  eminently  sluggish  and  [waccable.  .  .  . 
And  of  both  little  evil  can  be  said.'  The  testimony 
of  a  recent  sojourner  among  the  latter  is  in  point : 
*  In  many  things  we  are  the  superiors  of  the  Eskimo,  in  a  few 
we  are  his  inferiors.  ...  He  has  developed  individual  equality 
farther  than  we ;  he  is  less  selfish,  more  helpful  to  his  fellow, 
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kinder  to  his  wife,  gentler  to  iiis  cliild,  more  reticent  about  the 
faults  of  his  neighbour,  than  any  but  the  rarest  and  best  of  our 
race.  As  a  guest  who  could  not  pay  for  my  keep,  as  a  stranger 
whose  purpose  among  them  no  one  knew,  I  learnt  these  things 
in  a  winter  that,  for  all  its  darkness,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  my  life '  (VilhiAlmr  Stefdnsson,  Harper's  M<mthly.  vol.  117, 
p.  721). 

Of  course  not  all  peoples  on  the  lower  levels 
betray  such  characters.  McGee  (17  EBEW,  pt.  i. 
[1898])  is  only  the  latest  among  a  long  series  of 
observers  who  have  found  the  Seri  Indians  of 
Tiburon  and  the  adjacent  mainland  '  the  most 
primitive  and  the  most  bloodthirsty  and  treacherous 
of  the  Indians  of  North  America'  (p.  119).  'Their 
highest  virtue  is  the  shedding  of  alien  blood  .  .  . 
their  blackest  crime  the  transmission  of  their  own 
blood  into  alien  channels'  (p.  154).  In  these  traits 
McGee  finds  the  sources  of  a  character  which  places 
the  Seri,  in  spite  of  physical  excellence,  very  near 
the  bottom  of  the  moral  scale.  Even  animal 
gratitude  is  absent : 

'The  1894  party  was  fortunate  in  successfully  treating  a  sick 
wife  of  sub-chief  Mash6m,  and  subsequently  spent  days  in  the 
rancheria,  distributing  gifts  to  old  and  young  in  a  manner 
unprecedented  in  their  experience  .  .  . ;  yet,  with  a  single 
poMible  exception,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  no  more  human 
expreflflfon  to  any  Seri  face  or  eye  than  curiosity,  avidity  for 
food,  studied  indifference,  and  shrouded  or  snarling  disgust. 
Among  themselves  they  were  fairly  cheerful,  and  the  families 
were  unobtrusively  aflfectionate ;  yet  the  cheerfulness  was 
always  chilled  and  often  banished  by  the  approach  of  an  alien ' 
(p.  132). 

2.  Typical  levels. — The  presence  of  an  obvious 
moral  sense,  as  expressed  either  in  custom  or  in 
conscious  reflexion  upon  moral  problems,  is  the  fair 
criterion  of  the  beginnings  of  moral  elevation. 
Such  a  sense  is  the  indubitable  possession  of  the 
great  body  of  N.  American  Indians,  with  many  of 
whom  it  develops  conduct  of  the  liighest  order. 
We  are  ju.stified,  too,  in  regarding  the  moralits'  of 
the  forest  and  plains  tribes  of  the  northern  continent 
as  the  typical  Indian  morality ;  for  we  find  it 
already  inchoate  in  many  of  the  inferior  peoples, 
while  it  is  the  foundation  for  our  understanding  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  more  civilized  groups. 

(1)  Socuil  organization. — With  most  observers 
the  first  impression  of  Indian  societies  is  of  tlieir 
lack  of  organization.  '  They  love  justice  and  hate 
violence  and  robbery,  a  thing  really  remarkable  in 
men  who  have  neitlier  laws  nor  magistrates;  for 
among  tiiem  each  man  is  his  own  master  and  his 
own  protector,'  writes  Pfere  Biard  in  1612  of  the 
Canadians  (Jesuit  Relations,  ed.  Thwaites,  Cleve- 
land, 1896-1901,  ii.  73).  That  the  Indians  have  no 
law  is  a  characteristic  judgment ;  and,  under- 
standing law  in  a  constitutional  or  statutory  sense, 
it  is,  of  course,  the  general  truth  j  yet  it  is  safe  to 
affirm  that  no  Indian  group  is  so  primitive  as  not 
to  possess  its  body  of  customs,  to  be  violated  only 
on  peril  of  outlawry. 

As  a  rule  the  ostensible  authority  is  vested  in 
the  tribal  elders,  certain  of  whom  have  the  prestige 
which  we  denominate  chieftainship.  This  office 
may  best  be  defined  by  characterization  : 

'The  system  of  authority  which  prevails  in  Indian  societies 
is  very  simple.  Each  family  ...  is  ruled  over  by  the  father, 
whose  authority  is  great.  As  long  as  he  lives,  or  at  least  while 
be  is  strong  and  active,  his  wives,  his  daughters  and  their 
hosbftnds,  and  his  sons,  until  they  marry  and  thus  pass  from 
their  own  family  under  the  rule  of  a  new  house-father,  are 
almost  completely  tmder  his  sway.  .  .  .  But  the  father  of  each, 
while  retaining  his  authority  over  his  own  family,  is  to  some 
extent  under  the  authority— that  is,  under  the  fear  and  influence 
— of  the  peaitnan  ;  and,  where  sevoral  families  live  in  one  place, 
he  is  also  under  the  authority  of  the  headman  of  the  settlement. 
The  authority  of  the  peaiman  .  .  .  depends  on  the  power  which 
the  man  is  supposed  to  exercise  over  spirits  of  all  kmds,  and,  as 
all  diseases  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  spirits,  over  diseases, 
and  .  .  .  consequently  over  the  bodies  of  his  fellows.  The 
headman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  the  most  successful 
hunter,  who,  without  having  any  formal  authority,  yet  because 
he  organizes  the  fishing  and  hunting  parties,  obtains  a  certain 
amount  of  deference  from  the  other  men  of  his  village.  He 
settles  all  disputes  within  the  settlement,  and  in  the  not  distant 
days  when  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  waging  war  ...  he  used 
.  .  .  todetermiite  on  the  couuiiencenient  of  hostilities  (E.  F. 
Im  Thora,  tndiam  o/duiana,  LondoD,  188S,  p.  Sill.). 


Tribal  headman,  war-leader,  'medicine-man,' 
and  the  group  of  fathers  or  elders  which  forms  the 
tribal  council — these  are  the  authorities  of  the 
Indian  tribe  in  either  continent.  They  are  not 
always  differentiated,  however.  In  the  description 
just  cited  the  office  of  headman  and  war-leader  is 
one ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  the  rule  that  a  capable 
war-chief  should  assume  an  important  r61e  in  civil 
affairs.  Yet  in  the  more  advanced  tribal  organiza- 
tions— as  among  the  Iroquois,  Sioux,  Creeks,  etc. 
— there  is  not  only  differentiation  of  military  and 
civil  chieftaincies,  but  well-marked  hierarchies  of 
the  latter,  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,  having  at  once 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers. 

riie  civil  chieftaincies  are  usually  hereditary,  in 
the  maternal  line,  though  the  selection  is  seldom 
apart  from  merit,  which  with  some  peoples  is 
apparently  the  sole  criterion.  Unquestionably, 
the  ideal  of  merit,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
tribes,  is  the  ideal  of  social  service.  Stefdnsson 
(loc.  cit.  p.  726  f.)  gives  an  illuminating  account  of 
a  conversation  with  an  Eskimo  chieftain  touching 
the  foundations  of  his  office  : 

'  One  day,  as  Ovayuak  and  I  sat  in  our  snow  blocks  with 
l>acks  to  the  wind,  fishing,  I  asked  him  why  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  huge  pile  already  stored  away — more  than  our  family 
of  twenty-two  could  eat  in  two  years.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  was  a  chief.  And  why,  did  I  suppose,  was  he  a  chief  ?  Or, 
now  that  he  was  chief,  did  I  suppose  he  would  continue  being 
a  chief  if  he  were  lazy  ?  We  had  plenty  fish  for  ourselves  there 
at  Tuktuyaktok,  but  who  could  tell  if  the  people  who  had  gone 
inland  after  reindeer  might  not  return  any  day  with  empty 
sleds,  or  possibly  with  no  sleds —carrying  their  children  oil 
their  hacks  because  the  dogs  were  dead  of  starvation?  And 
how  about  the  people  west  of  the  Mackenzie  at  Shingle  Point  ? 
True,  they  had  caught  plenty  fish  in  summer,  but  they  catch 
none  in  winter,  and  they  are  not  sensible  now  as  they  formerly 
were,  but  will  haul  a  big  load  of  fish  a  long  distance  to  sell  to 
the  traders  at  Herschel  Island  for  a  little  tea,  which  tastes  good 
but  does  not  keep  a  man  alive.  And  what  of  the  people  up  the 
Mackenzie?  They  depend  largely  on  rabbits.  Some  years  there 
are  plenty  of  these,  and  other  years,  for  some  reason,  there  are 
few  or  none.  Might  we  not  some  day  see  many  sleds  coining 
from  the  southwest  along  the  coast?  And  may  not  these  sleds 
tuni  out  to  be  empty  because  there  are  no  rabbits  in  the  willows? 
Did  I  suppose  that  if  all  these  people  came  we  would  have  too 
much  fish?  And  why  was  he  a  cliief,  if  not  for  the  fact  that 
people  twenty  days'  journey  away  could  always  say  when  they 
became  hungry,  "  We  will  go  to  Ovayuak,  he  will  have  plenty 
food"?' 

An  instance  of  a  reverse  order,  yet  illustrating 
the  same  general  demand  that  the  chieftain  be  a 
giver,  is  narrated  by  von  den  Steinen  (p.  285) : 

'  The  power  of  the  chiefs  was  not  great.  In  all  the  larger 
villages  there  were  several  chiefs,  who  lived  in  different  houses  ; 
our  village  was  always  represented  by  only  one.  "  Representa- 
tion "  was  the  most  important  duty  in  time  of  peace.  The 
chief  was  manager  of  the  seedsmen's  stores,  and  he  ordered  tlie 
beijiu  to  be  baked  and  the  drinks  to  be  prepared  on  all  festive 
occasions  and  during  visits  of  strangers.  He  was  simply  a 
householder  on  a  larger  scale  ;  but  he  dared  not  be  stingy  if  he 
wished  to  have  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-villagers,  much  less  his 
tribal  neighbours.  In  this  respect  the  chief  of  the  first  Batovy 
village  was  kurdpa,  '  bad '  =  ' greedy.'  He  allowed  only  a  few 
beijug  to  be  baked  for  the  guests.  Qreediness  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  offensive  quality.  But  this  method  of  ruling  must 
have  been  difficult.  Antonio  told  nie  about  a  certain  Joao 
Cadete  in  the  village  of  Paranatinga,  whose  turn  it  was  to 
become  chief,  but  who  preferred  to  emigrate  com  in^o  de  tratar, 
for  fear  that  he  would  have  to  entertain  people  ;  so  Felipe  was 
appointed  in  his  stead.' 

But  chieftaincy  among  tlie  Indians  is  not  always 
founded  upon  beneficence.  The  career  of  Tchatka, 
chief  of  the  Aosiniboins,  a-s  narrated  by  Father  de 
Smet  (Life,  Letters,  and  'Travels,  1905,  VII.  x.),  is 
that  of  a  medicine-man  who  by  means  of  poison  and 
pure  criminality  made  himself  feared  and  powerful 
among  his  people.  And,  in  many  other  instances, 
aupematnral  powers — frequently  exercised  for  good 
— have  elevated  the  Indian  prophet  to  a  position  of 
civil  or  military  primacy  (cf.  Mxioney,  '  The  Ghost- 
Dance  Kcligion,'  U  BBEW,  pt.  ii.  [1896]).  In  the 
cases  of  the  Aztec  Emperor  and  the  Peruvian  Inca 
it  is  obvious  that  civil,  militaiy,  and  sacerdotal 
functions  are  united  in  the  one  officer,  who  tlius,  as 
it  were,  figures  the  whole  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 

The  power  of  the  diieftain  tlius  rests  primarily 
upon  some  type  of  personal  prestige.     Pere  Biard 
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Bays  of  the  Algonquian  '  Sagamores':  'The  Indians 
follow  tliciu  through  the  persuasion  of  example,  or 
of  custom,  or  of  ties  of  kindred  and  alliance ; 
sometimes  oven  through  a  certain  antliority  of 
power,  no  doubt '  (Je*.  Bel.,.ed.  Thwaites,  ii.  73). 
In  better  organized  tribes  the  chief's  authority  is 
grounded  in  more  definite  sanctions,  especially 
caste,  property,  and  the  relij^ous  sanction  of  his 
installation  (cf.  ib.  xxvi.  155  f.). 

In  every  case,  the  real  source  of  power  lay  with 
the  tribal  council,  compiising  the  men  of  quality 
and  character.  The  council  determined  all  move- 
ments of  importance,  as  matters  of  war  and  peace, 
of  the  hunt,  etc.  Ability  to  speak  persuasively 
was  hence  of  much  moment,  and  the  orator  a  man 
of  importance.  Police  duty  fell  to  the  younger 
and  more  vigorous  warriors, — men  of  tned  and 
sterling  character, — not  only  in  hunting  and  war 
parties,  but  also  in  the  camp,  and  tribal  festivals 
(of.  Eastman,  Indian  Boyhood,  New  York,  1902, 
pp.  40,  186).  Quarrelsomeness  and  violence  within 
the  tribe  seem  to  be  rare ;  except  when  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  the  Indians  of  both  continents 
appear  to  be  peaceable  in  their  domestic  relations. 
This  fact  early  impressed  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
Canada : 

'Leaving  out  some  evil-minded  persons,  such  as  one  meets 
almost  everywhere,  they  have  a  gentleness  and  oflabUity  almost 
incredible  for  Savages.  They  are  not  cosily  annoyed,  and,  if 
they  iiave  received  a  wrong  from  any  one,  they  often  conceal 
the  resentment  they  feel — at  least,  one  finds  here  very  few  who 
make  a  public  display  of  anger  and  vengeance.  They  maintain 
themselves  in  this  perfect  harmony  by  frequent  visits,  by  help 
they  give  one  another  in  sickness,  by  feasts,  and  by  alliances ' 
(Thwaites,  x.  213). 

'They  are  very  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  agree 
admirably.  You  do  not  see  any  disputes,  quarrels,  enmities,  or 
reproaches  among  them.  Men  leave  the  arrangement  of  the 
household  to  the  women,  without  interfering  with  them  ;  they 
cut,  and  decide,  and  give  away  as  they  please,  without  making 
the  husband  angry.  I  have  never  seen  my  host  ask  a  giddy 
young  woman  that  he  had  with  him  what  became  of  the  pro- 
visions, although  they  were  disappearing  very  fast.  I  have 
never  heard  the  women  complain  because  they  were  not  invited 


to  the  feasts,  because  the  men  ate  the  good  pieces,  or  because 
they  had  to  work  continually— ^cing  in  searcn  of  the  wood  for 
the  fire,  making  the  houses,  dressing  the  skins,  and  busying 


themselves  in  other  very  laborious  work.  Each  one  does  her 
own  little  tasks,  gently  and  peacefully,  without  any  disputes' 
(vi.  233ff.X 

Crimes  of  violence,  where  they  do  occui',  are 
punished  by  the  injured  person  or  family.  In  the 
more  primitive  societies  murder  is  the  occasion  for 
blood-feud  (cf.,  e.g.,  Thwaites,  ill.  93 f.).  In  more 
complexly  organized  groups  it  may  be  atoned  for 
or  compounded  with  the  relatives  of  the  slain  (see 
Expiation  and  Atonement  [American]).  Out- 
lawry— especially  for  an  ofi'ence  against  a  clans- 
man— is  a  normal  form  of  punishment,  and  is 
sometimes  the  prevailing  punishment,  as  among 
the  Sen  (17  BBEW,  pt.  i.  p.  273). 

In  the  last  resort  it  is  the  sanction  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole— at  least  among  the  typical 
tribes — which  determines  the  punishment  of  the 
offender,  as  it  upholds  the  power  of  the  chieftain. 
Thus,  in  his  chapter  on  'The  Polity  of  the  Hnrons 
and  their  Government'  (Thwaites,  x.  211  fi'.),  Pfere 
Bribeuf  states  : 

'  They  punish  murderers,  thieves,  traitors,  and  sorcerers ;  and, 
in  regard  to  murderers,  although  they  do  not  preserve  the 
aeventy  of  th  ir  ancestors  toward  them,  nevertheless  the  little 
disorder  there  is  among  them  in  this  respect  makes  me  conclude 
that  their  procedure  Is  scarcely  less  efflcacious  than  is  the 
punishment  of  death  elsewhere  ;  for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
pursue  not  only  him  who  has  committed  the  murder,  hut 
address  themselves  to  the  whole  village,  which  must  give  satis- 
faction for  it,  and  furnish,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  this  purpose, 
as  many  as  sixty  presents.  ...  For  it  is  not  here  as  it  is  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  where  the  public  and  a  whole  city  do  not 
generally  espouse  the  quarrel  of  an  individual.  Here  you  can- 
not insult  any  one  of  them  without  the  whole  country  resenting 
it,  and  taking  up  the  quarrel  against  you,  and  even  against  an 
entire  village.  Hence  arise  wars ;  and  it  is  more  than  sufficient 
reason  for  takmg  arms  against  sonic  village  if  It  refuse  to  make 
•atisfaclion  by  the  presents  ordained." 

(r\  ^'1"':^  family  ami  sexual  mornWy.— Broadly 
divided,  Indian  families  are  of  two  general  types : 


that  in  which  descent  is  counted  in  the  male  line, 
with  a  relative  subordination  of  the  woman's  social 
stAtus,  and  that  in  which  descent  is  counted 
through  the  mother,  and  marriage  is  only  between 
members  of  clearly  marked  exogamous  clans  or 
gentes.  In  the  former  case  the  family  authority 
rests  directly  with  the  father;  in  the  latter  it 
devolves  upon  the  brothers  of  mothers,  or  even,  in 
a  sort  of  veritable  matriarchy,  upon  the  mothers 
themselves  (cf.  17  BBEW,  pt.  ii.  \m.  269-274),  and 
is  merged  into  a  group  responsibility.  There  are 
numerous  degrees  of  intennediacy  between  these 
extremes,  as  amongst  the  Guiana  Indians,  where 
paternal  rule  is  accompanied  by  maternal  descent 
and  exogamous  marriage  (see  Im  Thum,  chs.  vii. 
and  X.).  On  the  whole  the  marked  exogamous 
elan  is  characteristic  of  the  more  advanced  societies, 
with  a  tendency,  in  the  better  type  of  tribe,  to 
emphasize  the  power  of  the  father  (as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  uncles).  These  units — family  and 
clan — are  the  real  possessors  of  the  tribal  sover- 
eignty, so  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
tribe  may  be  viewed  as  a  fetleration — based  on 
common  language,  customs,  and  convenience — 
made  up  of  such  units. 

But  the  force  of  the  family  as  a  unit  in  a  larger 
organism  is  a  matter  of  social  structure  ;  the  troth 
of  husband  and  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily 
an  individual  afi'air,  and  it  is  on  this  individuality 
of  the  sex  relation  that  family  morality  primarily 
depends. 

The  Indian  conception  of  chastity  represents 
great  variations,  and  is  determined  by  many  con- 
siderations. Most  of  the  restrictions  which  appear 
grow  directly  out  of  the  demand  for  purity  of 
descent,  and  hence,  as  with  other  races,  apply 
chiefly  to  the  women.  Yet  there  are  numerous 
demands  for  continence  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
even  within  the  marriage  relation — as  in  the  puri- 
fications preceding  war  excursions  or  during  reli- 
gious festivals.  In  S.  America  the  custom  is 
wide-spread  for  husband  and  wife  to  abstain  from 
intercourse  during  the  entire  period,  two  or  three 
years,  in  which  a  child  is  suclcled.  Dobrizhoffer 
recounts  the  consequences  of  this  practice  among 
the  Abipones  (II.  x. ) : 

'The  mothers  suckle  their  children  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  they  have  no  cxinjugal  intercourse  with  their 
husbands,  who,  tired  of  their  long  delay,  often  marry  another 
wife.  The  women,  therefore,  kill  their  unborn  babes  through 
fear  of  repudiation,  sometimes  getting  rid  of  them  by  violent 
arts,  without  waiting  for  their  birth.  Afraid  of  being  widows 
in  the  lifetime  of  their  husbands,  they  blush  not  to  become 
more  savage  than  tigresses.' 

This  is  no  doubt  a  not  unusual  consequence  in 
S.  America,  where  divorce  is  frequently  a  matter 
of  the  husband's  whim. 

Certainly  the  fact  that  white  women  captured 
by  the  Indians  of  N.  America  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
respected  in  the  matter  of  their  honour  is  fair 
evidence  that  the  Indians  are  not  as  a  race 
licentious.  And,  north  and  south,  conjugal  fidelity 
appears  to  be  the  prevailing  condition — tempered, 
perhaps  one  should  add,  by  facile  divorce.  'Little 
IS  necessary  to  separate  them,'  says  Le  Jeune 
(Thwaites,  v.  Ill),  '  unless  they  have  children,  for 
then  they  do  not  leave  each  other  so  ea.sily.'  It  is 
worth  noting  that  lie  adds  :  '  A  man  who  loved  his 
(deceased)  wife — or  a  wife  who  loved  her  husband 
— and  who  respects  her  relatives,  will  sometimes 
remain  three  years  \vitIiont  remarriage,  to  show 
his  love.'  'Testimony  to  the  mutual  affection  of 
Indian  couples  is  frequent,  though,  of  course,  the 
reverse  is  to  be  found.  Polygamy  is  found  among 
many  tribes,  but  seldom  on  any  considerable  scale, 
plural  wives  falling  to  men  of  wealth  or  position, 
or,  in  some  cases,  resulting  from  the  decimation  of 
the  male  population  in  war,  the  survivors  cus- 
tomarily taking  to  wife  their  wives'  sisters. 
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Virginity  in  the  bride  is  very  differently  esteemed 
in  particular  tribes.  The  Huron  maidens  were  in 
bad  repute  with  the  Fathers,  and  among  the 
northern  tribes — Eskimo  and  Athapascan — the 
virginity  of  the  bride  appears  to  be  of  far  less 
moment  than  her  industrial  value — skill  in  clothes- 
making,  house-tending,  and  the  like  (see  Morice, 
'  The  Great  Den6  Race,'  Anthropos,  v.  [1910]  979  ff. ; 
Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America,  Boston,  1871, 
pp.  xxxiii-xxxv).  On  the  other  hand,  the  standard 
of  maidenly  morality  is  often  upheld  by  important 
tribal  sanctions.  Eastman  {Indian  Boyhood,  pp. 
183-187,  The  Soul  of  the  Indian,  pp.  95-99)  describes 
the  Siouan  '  Feast  of  the  Virgins,'  at  which  each 
girl  in  turn  touched  a  rock-altar,  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  in  token  of  lier  purity. 

'  Any  man  among  the  spectators  might  approach  and  challenge 
any  young  woman  whom  he  knew  to  be  unworthy ;  but  if  the 
accuser  ftuled  to  prove  his  charj^e,  the  warriors  were  accustomed 
to  punish  him  severely.'  Furthermore,  'our  maidens  were 
ambitious  to  attend  a  number  o(  these  feasts  before  marriage, 
and  it  sometimes  happned  that  a  girl  was  compelled  to  give 
one  on  account  of  gossip  about  her  conduct.*  See  art.  Chastity 
(Introd.). 

Prostitution  among  Indian  women,  where  it 
exists,  appears  to  be  largely  due  to  contact  with 
degraded  wliites,  although  perhaps  in  some  cases 
the  frequency  of  temporary  and  adulterous  rela- 
tions constitutes  an  aboriginal  equivalent  of  the 
institution.  Unnatural  vice  occurs,  particularly 
in  S.  America,  where  it  roused  the  abhorrence  of 
the  Incas  to  such  a  degree  that  conquests  were 
undertaken  to  eradicate  it,  and  the  offenders 
punished  by  burning  (Garcilasso,  VI.  x.,  XUI.  xiii. ; 
see  also,  Westermarck,  MI,  ch.  xliii.). 

The  real  clue  to  the  Indian  conception  of  sexual 
morality  and  family  purity  is  to  be  found  in  their 
devotion  to  their  children,  as  vehicles  of  the  tribe's 
perpetuity.  When  Pere  Lalemant  rebuked  a 
Montagnais  for  looseness,  telling  him  he  might  not 
be  sure  of  his  own  children,  the  Indian  replied: 
'  You  French  people  love  only  your  own  children  ; 
but  we  all  love  all  the  children  of  our  tribe' 
(Thwaites,  vi.  255).  And  in  the  Indian  accounts 
of  the  battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  there  is  nothing 
more  affecting,  as  there  is  no  more  stinging  accusa- 
tion of  the  whites,  than  the  evidence  of  their  dear 
regard  for  the  children  : 

•  .  .  .  There  was  a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  who 
was  killed  as  she  almost  touched  the  flag  of  truce,  and  the 
women  and  children,  of  course,  were  strewn  all  along  the  circular 
village  until  they  were  dispatched.  Right  near  the  flag  of  truce 
a  mother  was  shot  down  with  her  infant ;  the  child  not  knowing 
that  its  mother  was  dea<l  was  still  nursing  ;  and  that  especially 
was  a  very  sad  sight.  The  women  as  they  were  fleeing  with 
their  liaibie*  were  killed  together,  shot  right  through,  and  the 
women  who  were  heavy  with  child  were  killed  also.  ...  Of 
ooone  it  would  have  been  all  right  if  only  the  men  were  killed  ; 
we  would  feel  almost  grateful  for  it.  But  the  fact  of  the  killing 
ol  the  women,  and  more  eepecially  the  killing  of  the  young 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  go  to  make  up  the  future  strength  of 
the  Indian  people,  is  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
we  feel  it  very  sorely'  ('Nirrative  of  American  Horse,' 
J4AB£»»',pt.ii.  p.  885f.). 

See  artt.  Children  (American),  Education 
(American). 

(3)  Property,  industry,  war.— The  Indian  con- 
ception of  property  rights,  if  not  exactly  loose,  is 
at  least  elastic.  There  is  little  development  of  the 
sense  for  possessions  in  so  far  as  this  stands  for 
exclusive  enjoyment.  An  '  Indian  gift,'  as  the 
white  man  understands  it,  is  a  loan ;  and  the 
Indian's  communistic  understanding  of  property, 
as  di.stinguished  from  the  white's  individualism  in 
such  matters,  is  doubtless  at  the  root  of  many 
racial  conflicts. 

Indian  communism  perhaps  explains  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  vice  of  gambling,  as,  in  a  better 
intention,  it  explains  their  fine  hospitality — even 
the  unwelcome  stranger  has  a  right  to  food,  if  he 
\>e  hungry,  while  the  coming  of  a  friend  is  the 
occasion  tot  a  feast. 

•  They  are  very  generous  among  themselves,  and  even  make  a 
■how  of  not  loving  anything,  of  not  being  attached  to  the  riches 


of  the  earth,  so  that  they  may  not  grieve  if  they  lose  them. 
Not  long  ago  a  dog  tore  a  beautiful  beaver  robe  belonging  to 
one  of  the  savages,  and  he  was  the  first  one  to  laugh  about  it. 
One  of  the  greatest  insults  that  can  be  offered  to  them  is  to  say, 
"That  man  likes  everj'thing,  he  is  stingy."  If  you  refuse  them 
anything,  here  is  their  reproach,  "  Thou  lovest  that,  love  it  as 
much  as  thou  wilt."  They  do  not  open  the  hand  half-way  when 
they  give,— I  mean  among  themselves,  for  they  are  as  ungrate- 
ful as  possible  toward  strangers.  You  will  see  them  take  care 
of  their  kindred,  the  children  of  their  friends,  widows,  orphans, 
and  old  men,  never  reproaching  them  in  the  least,  giving  them 
abundantly,  sometimes  whole  moose.  This  is  truly  the  sign  of 
a  good  heart  and  of  a  generous  soul '  (Le  Jeune's  Relation,  1634 
(Thwaites,  vi.  237ff.l). 

'The  native  American  has  been  generally  despised  by  hig 
white  conquerors  for  his  poverty  and  simplicity.  They  forget, 
perhaps,  that  his  religion  forbade  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  the  enjoyment  of  luxury.  To  him,  as  to  other  single- 
minded  men  in  every  age  and  race,  from  Diogenes  to  the 
brothers  of  Saint  Francis,  from  the  Montanists  to  the  Shakers, 
the  love  of  possessions  has  appeared  a  snare,  and  the  burdens  of 
a  complex  society  a  source  of  needless  peril  and  temptation. 
Furthermore,  it  was  the  rule  of  his  life  to  share  the  fruits  of  hia 
skill  and  success  with  his  less  fortunate  brothers.  Thus  he  kept 
his  spirit  free  from  the  clog  of  pride,  cupidity,  or  envy,  and 
carried  out,  as  he  believed,  the  divine  decree — a  matter  pro- 
foundly important  to  him '  (Eastman,  Soul  of  the  Indian, 
p.  9f.). 

These  are  perhaps  both  idealistic  representations, 
yet  they  do  represent  tlie  ideal,  if  not  always  the 
attainment,  of  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
Where,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  find  the  Indians 
denominated  thieves,  the  thievery  is  usually  a 
matter  of  inter-tribal  or  inter-racial  conflict— in 
the  Indian  conception,  justified  plunder. 

'  Indians  will  occasionally  steal  small  articles  from  one 
another ;  but,  when  questioned,  they  will  say  they  were  in  want 
of  them  and  could  not  get  them  any  other  way,*  writes  de  Smet 
(p.  1073).  '  When  they  rob  whites,  they  think  they  are  doing 
nght.  With  them  all  whites  are  interlopers,  jfetting  rich  from 
the  labours  of  the  Indians,  and  to  take  a  jxirtion  of  their  goods 
is  nothing  more  than  their  due  long  since  in  arrears.* 

In  the  more  primitive  societies  property  is 
communal,  under  the  control  of  the  chief — even 
the  game  captured  by  the  unmarried  hunters  is  his 
(see,  e.g.,  "Tiiwaites,  iii.  87  ;  von  den  Steinen,  p. 
285  f . ).  In  more  advanced  poups,  especially  in  the 
North-west,  where  slavery  is  important,  the  sense 
of  personal  possession  becomes  intensified.  Yet  it 
is  significant  that  the  peculiar  Indian  institution 
of  the  '  potlatch ' — a  feast  at  which  the  feast-maker 
gives  away  all  his  wealth — finds  its  characteristic 
development  among  these  very  tribes,  remaining, 
as  it  were,  an  institutional  protest  against  the 
conception  of  private  property  [e.g.,  among  the 
Tlingiti  see  26  RBEW  [1908],  pp.  428,  434 ff.). 
The  custom  even  persists  in  so  advanced  a  society 
as  the  Aztec,  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Napatecutli.  The  giver  of  the  feast,  says  Sahagun 
(Hut.  ^6n.,  Paris,  1880,  I.  xx.),  dispenses  all  his 
possessions,  saying  :  '  It  matters  not  that  I  remain 
without  resource,  provided  my  god  be  satisfied 
with  this  fea.st;  whether  he  return  to  me  goods, 
whether  he  leave  me  in  poverty,  let  his  will  be 
done.' 

Industrial  conditions  among  the  Indians  have 
been  as  difficult  for  the  white  mind  to  comprehend 
as  is  their  conception  of  property.  The  usual  first 
impression  is  that  the  women  are  the  sole  burden- 
bearers,  the  men  altogether  lazy. 

'  These  poor  women  are  real  pack-mules,  enduring  all  hard- 
ships,' writes  Pfere  Lalemant  (Thwaites,  iv.  205).  '  When 
delivered  of  a  child,  they  go  to  the  woods  two  hours  later  to 
replenish  the  flre  of  the  cabin.  In  the  winter,  when  they  break 
camp,  the  women  drag  the  heaviest  loads  over  the  snow  ;  in 
short,  the  men  seem  to  have  as  their  share  only  hunting,  war, 
and  trading.' 

Yet  the  truth  implies  a  very  considerable 
modification  of  the  notion  that  this  distribution 
is  one-sided.  It  is  normally  the  Indian  woman's 
duty  to  prepare  the  food  and  to  manufacture  such 
articles  as  are  needed  by  the  household  in  its  home 
routine — basketry,  pottery,  clothing,  etc.  Agri- 
culture is  viewed  as  a  feature  of  the  food  prepara- 
tion, and  so  becomes  woman's  work  ;  although,  in 
tribes  where  it  is  important,  the  men  usually  do  a 
fair  share  of  this  work.   The  dangerous  occupations, 
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war  antl  hunting,  fall  to  tlio  men,  who  usually 
manufacturo  the  implements  of  chase  and  weapons 
of  war,  and  often,  also,  their  own  clothing  ;  and 
upon  the  men  also  falls  that  other  occupation 
which  leads  abroad,  barter— in  primitive  times 
itself  a  semi-military  industry,  as  among  the 
Mexicans  (cf.  Sahagun,  bk.  ix.),  and  one  which 
was  thoroughly  developed  long  before  the  advent 
of  white  trailers  (see  Anthropos,  v.  643  f.). 

Thus,  in  general,  domestic  and  routine  work 
devolves  upon  the  women,  foreign  and  adventurous 
duties  upon  the  men.  The  judgment  of  Im  Thurn 
(p.  215)  with  respect  to  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  that 
the  work  of  the  men  '  is  at  least  equal  to,  though 
accomplished  more  fitfully  than,  that  of  the  women,' 
is,  on  the  whole,  true  of  the  typical  Indian  society. 
What  gives  the  impression  of  laziness  in  the  Indian 
man  is  doubtless  the  fitfulness  of  his  employments  : 
'  the  life  of  the  Indian  man  is  made  up  of  alternate 
fits  of  energy  and  of  comparative  inactivity,'  says 
Im  Thurn  (p.  269) ;  ana  this  follows  from  the 
nature  of  liis  work.  Possibly  also  it  is  in  part  due 
to  physical  and  nervous  structure,  followmg  upon 
primitive  modes  of  life,  as  McGee  would  explain  in 
the  case  of  the  Seri,  '  characterized  by  extreme 
alternations  from  the  most  intense  functioning  to 
complete  quiescence — the  periods  of  intensity  being 
relatively  short,  and  the  intervals  of  quiescence 
notably  long'  (77  RBEW,  pt.  i.  p.  156). 

War  with  the  Indian  is  only  a  more  difficult 
form  of  the  chase.  For  both  employments  the 
same  qualities  are  demanded, — courage,  endurance, 
craft, — and  these  may  be  regarded  as  essentially 
the  masculine  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  the  aborigine. 
Craft  and  endurance,  involving  the  most  painful 
and  unrelenting  pursuit  of  an  enemy  ;  fortitude, 
hardened  to  the  point  of  stoical  endurance  of  the 
most  fiendish  torments — for  the  cultivation  of  these 
traits  the  braves  undergo  rigorous  fasts,  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  strenuous  and  terrible  tortures, 
as  in  the  famous  Sun  Dance  of  the  Plains  tribes 
(see  'Sun  Dance,'  Handbook  of  American  Indians, 
ii.  649-652  ;  cf.  de  Smet,  247  f.,  255  f.,  etc.). 

The  Indian  conception  of  war  has  resulted  in  the 
most  varying  notions  of  his  courage.  Thus  even 
the  same  observer — Pfere  Biard  (Relations,  1616) — 
can  pass  such  diverse  judgments  on  the  one 
people  as : 

*  Their  wars  are  nearly  always ...  by  deceit  and  treachery. . . . 
They  never  place  themselves  in  line  of  battle.  .  .  .  And,  in  truth, 
they  are  by  nature  fearful  and  cowardly '  (Thwaitea'  ed.,  p.  91) ; 
and  :  *  These  savajces  are  passionate,  and  give  themselvee  ui)  to 
death  with  desperation,  if  they  are  in  hopes  of  killing,  or  doing 
any  one  an  injury '  (p.  69). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Indian  warfare  demanded  a 
very  high  order  of  courage,  sanctioning,  as  it  did, 
the  most  terrible  treatment  of  captives.  It  was 
waged,  in  fact,  largely  for  the  sake  of  making 
prisoners — thus  preserving  the  character  of  a  hunt 
— with  a  view  to  submitting  them  to  torture. 

'When  they  seize  some  of  their  enemies,  they  treat  thera  with 
all  the  cruelty  they  can  devise.  Five  or  six  days  will  sometimes 
pass  in  assuaging  their  wrath,  and  in  burning  them  at  a  slow 
fire  ;  and  they  are  not  satisfied  with  seeing  their  skins  entirely 
roasted, — they  open  the  legs,  the  thighs,  the  arms,  and  the  most 
fleshy  parts,  and  thrust  therein  glowing  brands,  or  red-hot 
hatchets.  Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  these  torments  they  com- 
pel them  to  sing ;  and  those  who  have  the  courage  do  it,  and 
hurl  forth  a  thousand  imprecations  against  those  who  torment 
them ;  on  the  day  of  their  death  they  must  even  outdo  this,  if 
they  have  strenKth  ;  and  sometimes  the  kettle  in  which  they  are 
to  be  boiled  will  be  on  the  fire,  while  these  poor  wretches  are 
bUII  singing  as  loudly  as  they  can '  (Thwaites,  x.  227). 

This  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  of  such  descrip- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  and 
elsewhere,  illustrating  an  ingenious  cruelty  which 
marks  the  American  Indians  among  the  savages  of 
the  world,  and  is  probably  equalled  only  by  the 
inquisitorial  and  judicial  tortures  devised  by  white 
men.  For  Indian  cruelty  is  of  an  intellectual,  one 
might  say  of  a  moral,  type  ;  it  is  not  a  callous 
incomprehension  of  suffering,  or  a  brutal  indiffer- 


ence to  it,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  savages ; 
rather  it  is  devilishly  devised  and  inflicted  for 
understanding  enjoyment. 

The  primary  motive  seems  to  be  to  test  the 
fortitude — the  supreme  virtue — of  the  sufferer, 
with  whom  it  becomes  a  point  of  honour  to  make 
no  sign  of  weakness,  but  rather  to  breathe  defiance 
to  the  last  breath  :  '  Those  who  dread  your  tor- 
ments are  cowards,  they  are  lower  tlian  women' 
(de  Smet,  249).  If  the  prisoner  dies  bravely,  his 
flesh,  and  especially  the  heart,  is  eaten,  as  a  kind 
of  sacrament,  with  the  belief  that  the  courage  of 
the  deceased  will  pass  into  the  spirits  of  the 
partakers — a  rite  which  becomes  apotheosized 
with  the  Mexicans  into  a  huge  and  terrible  thean- 
thropic  worship  (cf .  art.  INCARNATION  [American]). 
Throughout  the  Americas  we  find  this  custom  : 

*  They  tear  the  heart  from  the  breast,  roast  it  ujmn  the  coals, 
and,  if  the  prisoner  has  borne  bravely  the  bitterness  of  the  tor- 
ture, give  it,  seasoned  with  blood,  to  the  boj-s,  to  be  greedily 
eaten,  that  the  warlike  youth  may  imbibe  the  heroic  strength  of 
the  valiant  man,'  writes  Jouvency  (Thwaites,  i.  26S) ;  and  in 
South  America,  in  similar  case,  Garcilasso  states  that  the  women 
lave  their  breasts  in  the  blood  of  the  sufferer,  that  their  babes 
may  drink  It  in  with  the  mother's  milk  (op.  eit.  i.  xi.). 

Such  a  practice  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  degrada- 
tion, in  many  cases  to  cannibalism  with  no  such 
moral  purport.  Reaction  against  it  is  not  un- 
common among  the  Indians  themselves.  Yet  it  waa 
prevalent  enough  to  be  regarded  as  a  racial  trait, 
as  it  is  also  the  chief  ground  for  the  bitter  excoria- 
tions of  Indian  character  by  observers  who  so 
frequently  have  only  admiration  for  the  Red  Man's 
domestic  virtues. 

3.  Hig:her  cultures. — The  semi-civilizations  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  manifest  that  natural  complica- 
tion of  moral  problems  and  accentuation  of  moral 
consciousness  which  comes  with  advancing  culture. 
At  the  same  time,  the  quality  of  originality  with 
which  each  is  stamped  is  due  to  the  dominance  or 
emphasis  of  purely  Indian  traits. 

In  Mexico,  and  particularly  among  the  Aztecs, 
warlike  ferocity  is  elevated  into  a  veritable  re- 
ligious consciousness,  holding  whole  societies  in 
fiitiless  grasp  and  colouring  every  conception  of 
ife.  Indeed,  Mexican  religion  so  strongly  coun- 
tered the  normal  instincts  of  humanity  that,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  its  devotees  gave  themselves 
to  its  practices  only  with  'tears  and  dolour  of  soul' 
(Sahagun,  11.  xx.) ;  and  it  resulted  in  an  attitude 
toward  the  world  consistently  and  patiently  pessi- 
mistic. When  a  child  was  bom  into  the  world,  it 
was  addressed  : 

•Thou  art  come  into  this  world  where  thy  parents  endur« 
troubles  and  fatigues,  where  there  are  burning  heats,  where 
there  are  winds  and  cold,  where  there  is  found  neither  pleasure 
nor  content,  since  it  is  a  place  of  laliours,  of  torments,  and  of 
need.'  And  if  a  boy  :  '  Thy  true  fatherland  is  elsewhere  ;  thou 
art  promised  t-o  other  places.  Thou  belongest  to  the  shelterless 
fields  where  fall  the  combats  ;  it  is  for  them  that  thou  hast  been 
sent ;  thy  profession  and  thy  science  is  war  ;  thy  duty  is  to  give 
unto  the  Sun  the  blood  of  thy  enemies,  that  it  may  drink,  and 
unto  the  Earth  the  bodies  of  thy  foes,  that  it  may  devour  them' 
(Jib.  VI.  XXX.,  xxxi.). 

Certainly  the  Mexicans  had  glimpses  of  a  better 
order,  as  is  shown  in  some  of  the  myths  of  Quet- 
zalcoatl,  and  as  is  evidenced  perhaps  by  their 
deep  conviction  of  sin  and  their  readiness  to  do 
penance : 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prayers,  penances,  and  con- 
fessions described  at  length  by  Sahagun  indicate  a  firm  Mexican 
belief  that  even  these  strange  deities  "  made  for  righteousness,' 
loved  good,  and,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  punished  evil' 
(Lang,  Myth,  Kit.,  and  Rel.^,  1899,  ii.  104). 
Yet  the  inevitable  impression  of  their  civilization 
is  of  a  fundamental  conflict  between  brutalizing 
superstition  and  the  instinct  for  moral  growth, 
with  the  latter  on  the  losing  side. 

Quite  the  reverse  impression  is  made  by  the 
great  S.  American  culture.  The  two  characters 
that  stand  out  in  the  Inca  empire  are  commun- 
ism, or  paternalism,  in  the  administration  of 
material  aflairs,   achieved  on  an  immense  scale, 
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along  with  a  proselytizer's  instinct  for  reform. 
The  latter  may  often  have  been  a  somewliat  hypo- 
critical excuse  for  conquest,  yet  the  conquest  was 
not  regarded  as  complete  without  the  reform.  The 
whole  moral  ideal  of  the  Inca  civilization  may 
perhaps  best  be  expressed  in  the  words  which 
Garcilasso  gives  as  the  aildress  of  the  Sun  to  the 
parents  of  the  Inca  race  : 

*  My  children,  when  you  have  brought  the  peoples  of  these 
lands  to  our  obedience,  you  should  have  care  to  maintain  them 
therein  by  the  laws  of  reason,  of  piety,  of  clemency,  and  equity ; 
doin^f  for  them  all  which  a  good  father  is  accustomed  to  do  for 
the  children  whom  he  has  brought  into  the  world  and  tenderly 
loves.  In  this  you  will  follow  my  example,  for,  as  you  know,  I 
cease  not  from  doing  good  to  mortals,  li^^hting  them  with  my 
tight  and  giving  them  the  means  of  following  their  affairs ; 
warming  them  when  they  are  cold,  making  fertile  their  fields 
and  their  pastures,  fructifying  the  trees,  making  the  herds  to 
multiply,  and  bringing  rain  or  fair  weather  as  their  needs  are. 
It  is  I  who  make  the  tour  of  the  world  once  each  day,  in  order  to 
see  of  what  the  earth  has  need,  to  set  it  in  order,  to  the  easing 
of  its  inhabitants.  I  wish  that  you  follow  my  example,  as  my 
well-beloved  children  sent  into  the  world  for  the  good  and  the 
instruction  of  those  wretched  men  who  yet  live  as  the  beasts.  It 
is  for  this  that  I  give  you  the  title  of  kings,  and  I  wish  that  your 
dominion  extend  to  all  peoples,  that  you  may  instruct  them  by 
good  reason  and  good  deed,  but  above  all  by  your  example  and 
by  your  beneficent  rule'  (Royal  Commentaries,  i,  xv.). 

The  degree  in  which  this  ideal  was  realized  is 
indicated  by  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  Pertivian 
civilization,  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  {The  Incas 
of  Peru,  1910,  p.  168  f.);  and  it  exemplifies  the 
greatest  and  most  complex  moral  achievement  of 
the  American  Indian  race  : 

'The  people  were  nourished  and  well  cared  for,  and  they 
multiplied  exceedingly.  In  the  wildest  and  most  inaccessible 
valleys,  in  the  lofty  punas  surrounded  by  snowy  heights,  in  the 
dense  forests,  and  in  the  sand-girt  valleys  of  the  coast,  the  eye 
of  the  central  power  was  ever  upon  them,  and  the  never-failing 
brain,  beneficent  though  inexorable,  provided  for  all  their 
wants,  ^fathered  in  their  tribute,  and  selected  their  children  for 
the  various  occupations  required  by  the  State,  according  to  their 
■ereral  aptitudes.  This  was  indeed  socialism  such  as  dreamers 
Id  past  ages  have  conceived,  and  unpractical  theorists  now  talk 
about.  It  existed  once  because  the  essential  conditions  were 
combined  in  a  way  which  is  never  likely  to  occur  again.  These 
are  an  inexorable  despotism,  absolute  exemption  from  outside 
interference  of  any  kind,  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  people 
in  an  earl^  stage  of  civilisation,  and  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  skilfnl  stateanaoship.' 

LrrBRATUBi. — In  addition  to  works  cited  in  the  text,  see 
bibliographical  m.iterials  under  artt.  Ambrica,  Akdeanh,  theartt. 
on  Amer.  Indian  tribal  names,  Commd.sio:*  with  UEiTY(American), 
etc.  The  moral  customs  and  ideals  of  the  Americans  are  cited  in 
comparative  treatments  in  L.  T.  Hobbouse,  Morals  in  Evolu- 
tion^, London,  1908 ;  A.  Sntherland,  Origin  and  Growth  oj  the 
Moral  Instinct,  do.  1S98  ;  E.  Westermarck,  MI,  2  vols.,  do. 
1M6-8;  C.  S.  Wake,  The  Kvoltition  o}  Morality  3,  do.  1878. 
Perhaps  special  mention  should  be  made  of  C.  Eastman's  The 
Soul  of  the  Indian,  Boston,  1910  (an  idealizing,  but  not  unfair, 
f:baracterization).  Valuable  guides  to  literature  are  the  *  Hand- 
book of  American  Indians,'  BuU.  SO  BB,  1907-10;  W.  I. 
Thomas,  Source  Book  Jor  Social  OrigtTis,  London,  1909;  and 
J.  D.  McGuire,  '  Ethnolog>'  in  the  Jesuit  Relations,'  Amer. 
Anthmpol.,  new  ser.,  vol.  iii. — a  guide  to  the  materials  in 
Thwaites'  7»-vol.  ed.  of  the  Relations  and  Allied  Docicments. 

H.  B.  Alkxandeb. 
ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Australian).— 
According  to  the  earlier  explorers  and  missionaries 
and  the  careless  travellers  of  even  recent  years,  the 
morality  of  the  Australian  aborigines  was  of  a  very 
low  grade.  Almost  all  such  observers  agreed  in 
placing  them  in  the  very  lowest  stages  of  culture. 
They  were  described  as  bestial  in  habits,  naked, 
lacking  all  sense  of  virtue  ;  the  men  cruel  to  their 
children  and  wives.  They  were  said  to  be  addicted 
to  infanticide  and  cannibalism,  cruel  in  their  dis- 
position, shiftless,  lazy,  stupid,  deceitful^n  fact, 
posses.sed  of  all  conceivable  evil  qualities,  deaf  to 
the  les.son»  of  religion  and  civilization,  ready  at 
theft,  and  with  almost  no  regard  for  the  value  of 
human  life.  They  were  naturally,  moreover,  given 
up  almost  constantly  to  destructive  inter-tribal 
wars.  The  investigations  of  more  recent  students 
of  the  natural  races  have  thrown  a  somewhat 
different  light  upon  the  matter.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized that  morality  is  not  to  be  judged  by  relation- 
ship to  some  fixed  and    absolute  standard,   but 


rather  that  it  is  fundamentally  related  to  the 
system  of  social  control  which  prevails  within  the 
group.  It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  '  higher  race,'  in  its  first  contact  with  the 
lower,  seldom  sees  it  at  its  best.  Without  doubt 
the  ignorance  and  brutality  of  many  of  the  first 
white  settlers  and  explorers  of  Australia  were  con- 
stantly provocative  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
natives.  The  laziness  of  the  latter  may  be  attri- 
buted merely  to  their  inability  to  fall  in  with  the 
enterprises  of  the  settlers,  or  to  appreciate  the 
objects  of  their  endeavour  or  their  interests.  In 
activities  of  their  own  the  natives  showed  the  most 
surprising  industry,  e.g.  in  the  collection  of  food 
(Henderson,'  p.  125),  and  in  the  preparation  for, 
and  performance  of,  their  elaborate  ceremonials. 
The  observations  which  follow  should  not,  however, 
be  taken  as  applying  to  the  Australian  race  as  a 
whole,  but  only  to  the  sections  directly  observed  ; 
for  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  much  diver- 
sity in  the  customs  and  characteristics  of  different 
tribes  and  groups. 

As  to  personal  virtues,  the  natives  of  Queensland 
were  said  to  be  generally  honest  in  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  Apart  from  murder  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  tribe,  they  knew  only  one  crime, 
that  of  theft.  If  a  native  made  a  '  find '  of  any 
kind,  such  as  a  honey  tree,  and  marked  it,  it  was 
thereafter  safe  for  him,  as  far  as  his  own  tribesmen 
were  concerned,  no  matter  how  long  he  left  it. 
The  Australian  native  in  general  was  and  is  pos- 
sessed in  a  marked  degree  of  fortitude  in  the 
endurance  of  suffering.  There  is  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  this  quality  of  mind 
in  the  painful  ordeals  of  initiation — a  ceremony 
always  accompanied  by  fasting  and  the  infliction 
of  bodily  mutilations  of  various  kinds,  differing 
with  the  tribe  and  the  locality.  These  mutilations 
include  the  knocking  out  of  teeth,  circumcision, 
sub-incision,  and  various  scoriations  of  the  trunk, 
face,  and  limbs.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  there 
are  permanent  food-restrictions  imposed  by  custom 
upon  different  classes.  There  are  also  food-restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  youth  and  younger  men, 
and  all  of  these  are  faithfullv  complied  with, 
although  they  involve  considerable  personal  hard- 
ship (see  Howitt,  p.  561  ;  Fraser,  p.  90). 

The  food-restrictions  form  such  an  important 
phase  of  aboriginal  morality  that  they  warrant 
further  discussion.  The  following  regulations  of 
the  Kurnai  tribe  are  typical.  A  man  of  this  tribe 
must  give  a  certain  part  of  his  '  catch '  of  game, 
and  that  the  best  part,  to  his  wife's  father.  Each 
able-bodied  man  is  under  definite  obligation  to 
supply  certain  others  with  food.  There  are  also 
rules  according  to  which  game  is  divided  among 
those  hunting  together.  In  the  Mining  tribe  ail 
those  in  a  hunt  share  equally,  both  men  and 
women.  In  all  tribes  certain  varieties  of  food 
are  forbidden  to  women,  children,  and  uninitiated 
youths  ;  there  are  also  restrictions  based  upon  the 
totem  to  which  one  belongs.  The  rules  regarding 
the  cutting  up  and  cooking  of  food  are  as  rigid  as 
those  regulating  that  food  of  which  the  individual 
may  lawfully  partake.  Howitt  says  of  these  food- 
rules  and  other  similar  customs  that  they  give  us 
an  entirely  different  impression  of  the  aboriginal 
character  from  that  usually  held.  Adherence  to 
the  rules  of  custom  was  a  matter  on  which  they 
were  most  conscientious.  If  forbidden  food  were 
eaten,  even  by  chance,  the  offender  has  been  known 
to  pine  away  and  shortly  die.  Contact  with  the 
whites  has  broken  down  much  of  this  primitive 
tribal  morality. 

'  The  oft-repeated  description  of  the  blackfellow  eating  the 
white  man's  beef  or  mutton  and  throwing  a  bone  to  his  wife 

1  Names  of  authors  throughout  this  art.  stand  for  work* 
mentioned  in  the  literature. 
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who  sits  behind  hira,  tu  fear  of  a  blow  from  his  club,  is  iwrtly 
Iho  new  onicT  of  thintjrs  resultinj;  from  our  civilisation  breakinjj 
down  the  old  rules' (llowitt,  p.  777). 

Under  the  iiitiHcuce  of  tlio  foo<l-rnles,  a  certain 
generosity  of  eliaracter  was  fosteretl,  anil  unqucs- 
tional>ly  it  was  present  in  the  blavk.s  to  a  niarl<c<l 
degree.  They  were '  accustomed  to  sliare  tlieir 
food  and  i)Os.ses8ion.s,  a.s  far  as  they  had  any,  witli 
their  fellows. 

'  It  may  be,  of  course,  objected  to  this  tliat  in  so  doing  he  is 
only  following  an  old -established  custom,  the  brealcin^  of  which 
would  expose  him  to  harsh  treatment  and  to  beinf^  looked  upon 
as  a  churlish  fellow.  It  will,  however,  hardly  be  denied  that,  as 
this  custom  expresses  the  idea  that  in  this  particular  matter 
every  one  is  supposed  to  act  in  a  kindly  way  towards  certain 
individuals,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  custom  .  .  .  shows 
that  the  native  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  an  action  which  benefits 
some  one  else  is  worthy  of  being  performed '  (Spencer-Gillen^, 
p.  48). 

The  apparent  absence  of  any  excessive  mani- 
festations of  appreciation  or  gratitude  in  the  black- 
fellow  has  been  interpreted  by  some  adversely ;  but 
giving,  as  far  as  the  natives  were  concerned,  was 
snch  a  fixed  habit  that  gratitude  did  not  seem  to 
be  expected.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
they  could  not  feel  gratitude  because  they  did  not 
show  any  sign  of  it  to  the  white  man  when  he 
bestowed  upon  them  some  paltry  presents  ;  for,  as 
Spencer-Gillen  point  out,  they  might  not  feel  that 
they  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  one  who  had 
encroaclied  upon  their  water  and  game  and  yet  did 
not  concede  to  them  a  like  hunting  of  his  own 
cattle. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  nude,  tlie  natives 
are  said  to  have  been  modest  before  contact  with 
the  whites  (Lumholtz,  p.  345).  Of  the  North 
Australians  we  are  told  that  the  women  were  never 
indecent  in  gesture,  their  attitude  being  rather  one 
of  unconsciousness  (Creed,  p.  94).  The  low  regard 
for  chastity,  reported  by  some  observers  {e.g.  Mac- 
kenzie, p.  131),  may,  in  part,  be  explained  by  the 
failure  of  the  outsider  to  understand  the  peculiar 
marriage  customs,  on  account  of  which  the  relation 
of  the  sexes  is  to  be  judged  by  different  criteria 
from  our  own. 

Spencer-Gillcn,  the  most  recent  and  the  most  scientific  of  all 
who  have  studied  this  race,  say  of  the  Central  tribes  that 
chastity  is  a  term  to  he  applied  to  the  relation  of  one  group  to 
another  rather  than  to  the  relation  of  individuals.  Thus,  men 
of  one  group  have  more  or  less  free  access  to  all  the  women  of  a 
certain  other  group.  Within  the  rules  prescribed  by  custom, 
breach  of  marital  relations  was  severely  punished.  No  one 
would  think  of  having  sexual  relations  with  one  in  a  class  for- 
bidden to  himself  or  to  those  of  his  own  class.  It  would  thus 
appear  that,  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  customs,  they  were 
extremely  upright.  When,  under  certain  conditions,  chiefly 
ceremonial,  wives  were  loaned,  it  was  always  to  those  belonging 
to  the  group  within  which  the  woman  might  lawfully  marry  (see 
also  Cameron,  JAl  xiv.  353).  Among  the  natives  of  North 
Central  Queensland  a  competent  observer  (Rolh,  p.  184)  holds 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  practice  of  masturbation  or  of 
prostitution.  The  camp  as  a  body  punished  incest  and  pro- 
miscuity. Howitt,  writmg  of  the  natives  of  S.E.  Australia,  says 
that  the  complicated  marriage  restrictions  expressed  in  a  very 
definite  way  their  sense  of  proper  tribal  morality.  Here  also 
looseness  of  sexual  relations  was  punished,  although  at  certain 
time*  it  was  proper  to  exchange  wives,  and  at  other  tunes  there 
was  unrestricted  licence  among  those  who  were  permitted  to 
marry. 

Of  the  treatment  of  wives  and  children  there  are 
conflicting  reports,  the  more  recent  investigators 
holding  tliat  there  was  less  cruelty  than  was  at 
first  represented.  There  was,  however,  doubtless 
much  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  tril)es. 
One  early  observer  (Earp,  p.  127)  affirms  that  wives 
were  always  secured  by  force,  the  girl  being  seized 
from  ambush,  beaten  until  senseless,  and  tliiis 
carried  off  by  her  '  lover.'  Others,  in  like  manner, 
emphasize  the  brutality  of  obtaining  wives  (Angas, 
p.  225),  and  Lumholtz  says  that  stealing  was  and 
is  the  most  common  method.  The  researches  of 
Spencer-Gillen  do  not  confirm  these  statements  as 
far  as  the  natives  of  Central  Australia  are  con- 
cerned ;    Roth   refers  to  the  commonne.ss  of  the 

•As  many  of  the  account*  refer  to  tribes,  or  at  least  to 
oujtoms,  which  are  practically  extinct,  it  seems  be«t  to  use  the 
past  tense  consistently  throughout 


practice  of  stealing  wives  and  eloping,  aniuiig  the 
North  Central  Queensland  natives.  According  to 
Spencer-Gillen,  wives  may  have  been  so  secured, 
but  such  was  assuredly  not  the  customary  method 
in  Central  Australia  at  least.  They  know  of  no 
instances  of  girls  being  beaten  and  dragged  away 
by  suitors.  It  is  probable  that  cases  of  exceptional 
cmelty  more  easily  came  to  the  notice  of  tlie  first 
travellers,  and  they  inferred  that  these  were  charac- 
teristic. The  last  named  authors  affirm  that  the 
method  of  securing  wives  among  these  tribes  was 
definitely  fixed  by  tribal  usage,  and  involved  no 
cruel  practices  whatsoever.  Howitt,  the  authority 
on  the  South-Eastem  tribes,  says  that  cruelty  was 
often  practised  upon  elopers ;  but  this  is  manifestly 
because  they  had  themselves  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  tribal  morality.  Looseness  of  sexual  relations 
among  these  tribes  originally  met  always  with 
severe  punishment. 

As  to  treatment  of  wives  among  the  Central 
tribes  (Spencer-Gillen*,  p.  50),  there  were  un- 
doubtedly cases  of  cruelty,  but  they  were  the 
excojption  rather  than  the  rule.  The  savage  hus- 
bantl  had  a  hasty  temper,  and  in  a  passion  might 
act  harshly,  while  at  otlier  times  he  mi"ht  be  quite 
considerate  of  his  wife.  Among  the  aoorigincs  of 
the  Darling  River,  New  South  Wales,  quarrels 
between  husband  and  wife  were  said  to  be  quite 
rare  (Bonney,  JAI  xiii.  129) ;  Brough  Smyth  says 
that  love  is  not  rare  in  Australian  families ;  wbUe 
another  observer  ( Palmer,  J  A  /  xiii.  281 )  asserts  that 
tlie  life  of  the  women  is  hard,  and  that  they  are 
much  abused  by  their  husbands.  Dawson,  who 
wrote  expressly  to  show  that  the  Australian  blacks 
had  been  misrepresented,  maintained  that  in  Vic- 
toria, at  least,  there  was  no  want  of  affection 
between  members  of  a  family  (p.  37) ;  Lumholtz 
(p.  161  ff.)  holds  that  the  Queensland  husband  felt 
little  responsibility  for  his  family,  and  that  he  was 
really  selfish  and  hunted  only  for  sport,  often  con- 
suming the  game  as  caught,  and  bringing  nothing 
home.  The  same  author  refers  to  one  ca.se  of  a 
wife  being  terribly  beaten  because  she  refused,  one 
cold  night,  to  go  out  and  get  fuel  for  her  husband. 
Over  against  this  testimony,  we  have  that  of 
Spencer-Gillen,  referred  to  above,  that  the  husband 
was  ordinarily  by  no  means  cruel.  In  hard  seasons 
men  and  women  suffer  alike.  A  woman  suspected 
of  breach  of  marital  relations  was,  indeed,  treated 
\vith  revolting  severity.  It  is  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  many  things  which  to  us  seem  harsh 
were  by  no  means  so  in  Australian  eyes,  and  that 
the  savage  woman  recovers  easily  from  wounds 
that  to  a  civilized  woman  would  entail  the  greatest 
suffering.  Treatment  which  we  should  naturally 
think  cruel  was  to  them  merely  rough  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  rest  of  their  life.  Howitt  (p.  738) 
says  that  among  the  Kurnai  tribe  family  duties 
were  shared  by  husband  and  wife,  each  performing 
an  allotted  part  towards  the  support  of  the  family. 
The  man's  duty  was  to  fight  ana  hunt,  the  woman's 
to  build  the  home,  catch  the  fish  and  cook  them, 
gather  vegetable  foods,  and  make  baskets,  bags, 
and  nets. 

With  reference  to  children,  much  afi'ection  was 
usually  shown,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
abortion  and  infanticide  were  practised  in  many 
localities  {e.g.  in  N.  W.  Central  Queensland  [Roth,  p. 
183],  and  among  the  South-Eastern  tribes  [Howitt, 
p.  748  11'.]).     In  this  connexion  Howitt  says  : 

' .  .  .  they  [the  Mining  triiw]  are  very  fond  of  their  offspring, 
and  very  indulgent  to  those  tliey  keep,  rarely  striking  them, 
and  a  mother  would  give  ail  the  food  she  had  to  her  children, 
going  hungry  herself.' 

Infanticide  was  by  no  means  so  unrestricted,  or 
so  indicative  of  cruelty  of  nature  and  lack  of 
parental  afi'ection,  as  is  implied  by  Mackenzie, 
writing  in  the  year  1852  (see  Teyi  Years  in  Aim- 
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tralia,  p.  130).  Among  the  North  Central  tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen'',  p.  608)  infanticide  was  practised, 
but  only  rarely  except  immediately  after  birth, 
and  then  only  when  the  mother  thought  she  was 
nnable  to  care  for  the  babe.  The  killing  of  the 
new-bom  child  was  thus  an  effort  at  kindness ;  it 
was  certainly  devoid  of  cruelty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
perpetrators,  since  they  believed  that  the  spirit 
part  went  back  to  the  spot  whence  it  came,  and 
was  subsequently  born  again  to  the  same  woman. 
Twins  were  killed  as  unnatural — a  practice  to  be 
explained  in  part  by  the  natives'  dread  of  every- 
thmg  uncommon  or  rare.  On  infrequent  occasions 
a  young  child  was  killed,  that  an  older  but  weaker 
child  might  eat  it,  and  thus  get  its  strength. 
Hewitt  mentions  the  same  practice  among  the 
Sonth-Eastem  natives  (p.  749).  He  also  says  that 
in  some  places  infants  were  eaten  in  especially 
hard  summers.  Sometimes,  also,  after  the  family 
amounted  to  three  or  four,  all  additional  children 
were  killed,  because  they  would  make  more  work 
than  the  women  could  manage.  Among  the 
Knmai,  infanticide  unquestionably  arose  through 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  a  baby  when  there  were 
other  young  children,  some  of  whom  might  be 
nnable  to  walk.  Under  these  circumstances,  new- 
bom  infants  were  simply  left  behind  when  the 
family  were  on  the  marcn,  it  not  being  regarded 
as  killing  to  dispose  of  them  in  this  way  (Uowitt, 
p.  750). 

Palmer,  writiner  of  the  natives  of  Queensland,  says  that  the 
killing  of  a  new-born  child  was  li^'htly  re(farde<i,  but  not  com- 
mon. On  the  Lower  Flinders  River  the  fondness  of  the  natives 
for  tbeir  children  was  noted  (Palmer,  loc.  cit.  p.  280).  Accord- 
ing to  Spencer-Oillen*,  p.  50  f.,  children  were,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, kindly  and  considerately  treated,  the  men  and  women 
alike  sharing  the  care  of  them  on  the  march,  and  seeing  that 
they  got  their  proper  share  of  food.  Howitt  mentions  the  case 
of  a  mother  watchinpr  a  sick  child,  refusintj  all  food,  and  being 
inconsolable  when  it  died  (p.  766).  One  woman  carried  at>out  a 
deformed  child  on  her  bock  for  nineteen  years  (Fraser ;  see 
Henderson,  p.  121).  Natural  affection  was  certainly  keen,  and 
much  grief  was  manifested  over  the  loss  of  children.' 

In  the  aborigines'  treatment  of  the  old  and  in- 
firm most  observers  depict  them  in  quite  a  favour- 
able light.  Dawson,  it  is  trae,  reports  that  the 
natives  of  Victoria  killed  them,  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  widely  prevalent  custom.  Lumholtz 
(p.  183)  says  that  the  Queenslanders  were  very 
considerate  of  all  who  were  sick,  old,  or  infirm, 
not  killing  them,  as  did  some  savage  peoples  (cf. 
Bonney,  p.  135).  In  northern  parts  of  Australia 
there  were  many  blind,  and  tliey  were  always  well 
cared  for  by  the  tribe,  being  often  the  best  fed  and 
nourished  (Creed,  p.  94).  In  the  Central  tribes 
the  old  and  infirm  were  never  allowed  to  starve. 
Each  able-bodied  adult  was  assigned  certain  of 
the  older  people  to  be  provided  witli  food,  and 
the  duty  was  in  every  case  fulfilled  cheerfully  and 
ungrudginglv  (Spencer-Gillen'',  p.  32).  In  some 
tribes  the  old  and  the  sick  were  carried  about  on 
stretchers. 

In  the  Dalebara  tribe,  a  woman,  a  cripple  from  birth,  was 
carried  about  by  the  tribes-people  in  turn,  until  her  death  at 
the  age  of  "ixty-six.  On  one  occasion  they  rushed  into  a  stream 
to  save  from  drowning  an  old  woman,  whose  death  would  have 
fa«en  a  relief  even  to  herself  (Uowitt,  p.  766).  Fraser  emphasizes 
the  resMct  in  which  old  age  is  held  by  the  aborigines  of  New 
Boatb  Wales,  and  the  fact  that  they  never  desert  the  sick  (see 
also  Brough  Smyth). 

Cannibalism  among  the  Australian  blacks  was 
by  no  nieiins  a  promiscuous  and  regular  practice, 
as  was  at  first  supposed.  Lumholtz  (p.  101),  it  is 
true,  says  that  among  those  observed  by  him  human 
flesh  was  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  (see  also 
Bicknell,  p.  104,  who  holds  that  it  is  quite  com- 
mon). Palmer,  also,  writing  of  Queensland,  asserts 
that  cannibalism  was  practised  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  victims  l)eing  those  killed  in  fights,  and  often 
children  who  had  died.  An  early  writer  reports 
that  in  South  Australia  bodies  of  deceased  fnends 
were  eaten  as  a  token  of  regard  (Angas,  p.  225),  or 


as  either  a  sign  of  regard  or  in  ceremonial  (Fraser, 
p.  56). 

.Spenr-cr-GillL-ii  found  dilticulty  in  gathering  evidence  of  cannl- 
Imlism  being  ijractised  among  the  Central  tribes.  They  were 
often  told  by  one  tribe  that  it  was  customary  among  others  who 
lived  farther  on,  and  the  latter  in  turn  said  the  same  thing  of 
those  beyond  themselves.  Spencer-Gillen  think,  in  general, 
that  bumfin  flesh  was  eaten  as  a  matter  of  ceremony  or  at  least 
for  other  than  mere  food  reasons.  They  found  much  more  evi- 
dence of  it  among  the  Northern  tribes.  Howitt  says  that  the 
Dieri  tribe  practised  cannibalism  as  a  part  of  their  burial  cere- 
monies, ami  that  it  was  a  sign  of  sorrow  for  the  dead.  Other 
tribes  ate  only  enemies  slain  on  their  raids ;  the  Kumai,  for 
instance,  would  not  eat  one  of  their  own  tribe.  Among  still 
other  tribes,  if  a  man  were  killed  at  initiation  ceremonies,  he 
was  eaten,  as  was  also  any  one  killed  in  one  of  the  ceremonial 
fights ;  while  others  did  not  eat  their  enemies. 

Howitt  is  positive  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
among  any  of  the  tribes  hitherto  observed  as  pro- 
pitiatory human  sacrifice ;  and  he  denies  emphatic- 
ally the  statement,  made  current  by  some,  that 
sometimes  a  fat  gin  (woman)  was  killed  to  appease 
their  craving  for  flesh  when  they  chanced  to  have 
been  long  upon  a  vegetable  diet.  He  also  says 
that  at  the  tribal  meetings  of  the  Bunya,  men, 
women,  and  children,  killed  in  fights  or  by  acci- 
dent, were  eaten,  but  that  tliere  is  no  evidence 
that  women  and  children  were  killed  for  canni- 
balistic purposes. 

The  morality  of  the  Australian  native  was,  in  a 
word,  the  morality  of  tribal  custom,  and,  if  fidelity 
to  duties  so  imposed  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion, 
it  was  of  no  low  order.  Recent  investigators  unite 
in  testifying  that  the  blackfellow,  especially  be- 
fore contact  with  Europeans,  was  most  scrupulous 
in  his  obedience  to  the  sacred  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  tribal  usage. 

Of  the  Queensland  natives  Both  declares  (p.  139  fl.)  that  the 
life  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole  seemed  to  be  well  regulated.  Custom, 
with  the  old  men  as  its  exponents,  was  tlie  only  law.  Where 
there  were  few  old  men,  each  individual,  within  limits,  could 
do  as  he  pleased.  Howitt  (p.  776)  writes  of  the  tribes  studied 
by  him  that  custom  regulated  the  placing  of  huts  in  the  camp, 
and  even  the  proper  position  of  individuals  within  the  huts.  In 
the  Kaiabara  tribe,  single  men  and  women  lived  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  camp.  The  old  women  kept  an  ever-watchful  eye 
upon  the  young  people  to  prevent  improprieties.  In  another 
tribe  the  women  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  camp  by  the 
same  path  as  the  men,  a  violation  of  the  rule  being  punishable 
by  death. 

The  law  of  custom  thus  controlled  almost  every 
phase  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  including 
many  personal  matters  as  well  as  conduct  to- 
wards others ;  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  or 
was  most  definitely  limited  and  regulated  ;  the 
women  who  were  eligible  to  each  man  in  marriage 
were  also  ri^dly  determined  by  custom,  as  well 
as  the  proprieties  of  conduct  towards  tlie  wife's 
family.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
severe  restrictions  entailed  by  the  initiation  and 
other  ceremonies,  and  also  to  the  minute  regula- 
tions regarding  the  choice  of  food.  In  all  cases 
these  customs  were  enforced  by  severe  penalties. 
In  some  tribes  the  local  group  or  camp  united  to 
punish  any  member  who  was  guilty  of  overstepping 
the  bounds,  or  of  comi)licity  in  more  serious  crimes, 
such  as  incest  and  murder,  or  the  promiscuous  use 
of  fighting  implements  within  the  camp.  Most 
customs  were,  however,  probably  obeyed  from 
habit,  the  native  being  educated  from  infancy  in 
the  belief  that  infraction  of  custom  would  pro- 
duce many  evils,  such  as  premature  greyness,  pesti- 
lences, and  even  cosmic  catastrophes.  In  fact, 
among  the  tribes  observed  by  Howitt,  authority 
was  generally  impersonal,  though  not  always,  for 
the  headmen  were  often  men  of  great  i)ersonal 
ability,  and  were  greatly  feared  and  respected  by 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  or  group  (Howitt,  pp.  295- 
300). 

Questions  of  right  and  wrong  for  the  Australians 
seem  to  have  centred  chiefly  m  food  restrictions, 
secrets  relating  to  the  tribal  ceremonies,  the  sacred 
objects,  and  wives.  Moral  precepts  probably  ori- 
ginated in  association  with  the  purely  selfish  idea 
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of  the  older  men,  whereby  tliey  sought  to  keep  all 
the  best  things  for  themselves  (Spenccr-Gillen", 
p.  48).  In  this  way  at  least  may  be  explained 
many  of  the  regulations  regarding  what  the 
younger  men  might  eat.  So  also  as  to  marriage, 
for,  apart  from  restrictions  as  to  totem  and  the 
class  into  which  a  man  might  marry,  all  the 
younger  women  were  reserved  by  the  old  men,  the 
less  desirable  ones  alone  being  available  to  the 
young  men.  But,  granting  the  selfisli  character 
of  mmy  of  the  rules,  there  was  still  a  certain 
amount  of  morality  which  transcended  anything 
of  this  sort. 

*  The  old  men,  in  their  leisure  time,  instructed  the  younger 
ones  in  the  laws  of  the  tribe,  impressing  on  them  mmJesty  of 
1)eliaviour  and  propriety  of  conduct  .  .  .  and  pointing  out  to 
them  the  heinousness  of  incest'  (Howitt,  p.  300). 

The  rigid  duties  of  manhood  centred  especially 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  tribe.  The  obligations 
which  these  involved  were  regarded  as  extremely 
sacred  and  inviolable. 

'  As  he  [the  youth]  grows  older  he  talies  an  increasing  share 
in  these  [ceremonies],  until  finally  this  side  of  his  life  occupies 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  thoughts '  (Spencer.Gillen>>,  p.  33). 

He  must  continually  show  strength  of  character, 
ability  to  endure  harclship,  to  keep  secrets,  and,  in 
general,  to  break  away  from  the  frivolity  of  youth 
and  all  that  savoured  of  femininity.  There  were, 
among  the  Central  tribes,  certain  sacred  things 
which  were  only  gradually  revealed  by  the  older 
men,  and,  if  a  young  man  showed  little  self- 
restraint  and  was  given  to  foolish  chattering,  it 
might  be  many  years  before  he  learned  all  that 
was  in  store  for  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  under  the  traditional 
regime  the  Australian  natives  lived  a  harmonious 
and  certainly  far  from  unhappy  life.  Fraser  says 
they  were  a  merry  race  (p.  43).  Howitt,  who  was 
instrumental  in  gathering  together  the  Kurnai 
tribe  for  the  revival  of  their  initiation  ceremonies 
some  years  ago,  reports  that  the  people  lived  for  a 
week  in  the  manner  of  their  old  lives,  and  that  the 
time  passed  without  a  single  quarrel  or  dispute 
(p.  777).  In  their  wild  state  the  Dalebnra  tribe 
were  noted  to  have  lived  most  peaceably :  e.ff.,  a 
camp  of  three  hundred  is  known  to  have  continued 
for  three  months  without  a  quarrel.  Their  method 
of  settling  disputes  was  usually  by  means  of  a  fight 
between  the  parties  who  were  at  odds.  When 
blood  was  drawn,  the  fighting  ceased,  and  all  were 
henceforth  good  friends  (Dawson,  p.  76).  They 
were  generous  in  fighting,  taking  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage. They  loved  ease  and  were  not  quarrel- 
some, but  were,  nevertheless,  ready  to  fight 
(Brough  Smyth,  i.  30).  Mortal  wounds  in  such 
conflicts  were  rare  (Lumholtz,  p.  127).  According 
to  Spencer-Gil  len""  also,  among  the  Central  tribes, 
whenever  compensation  in  any  form  had  been 
made  by  an  oflending  party,  the  matter  was  sup- 
posed to  be  ended  and  no  ill  feelings  were  cherished 
(p.  31). 

In  some  tribes,  theft  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
crime  next  to  the  murder  of  a  fellow-tribesman ; 
but,  as  there  was  so  little  private  property,  crimes 
arising  from  this  source  were  rare.  The  stealing 
of  women  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  common 
cause  of  iijter-tribal  trouble  (Lumholtz,  p.  126 ; 
Spencer-Gillen'',  p.  32).  There  were  no  fignts  for 
superiority,  no  suppression  of  one  tribe  by  another. 
Within  the  tribe  there  was,  in  large  measure,  ab- 
solute equality.  There  were  no  rich  or  poor,  age 
being  the  only  quality  that  gave  pre-eminence 
(Semon,  p.  225).  The  inter-tribal  fignts  were  cer- 
tainly not  so  serious  as  some  have  represented. 
That  they  were  constantly  attacking  and  trying 
to  exterminate  one  another  is  not  confirmed  by 
those  who  have  known  them  best.  Their  fights 
were  probably  half  ceremonial,  or  of  a  sportive  char- 
acter, and  were  usually  stopped  when  blood  ttowed 


freely.  They  undoubtedly  did  fear  strangers,  and 
a  man  from  a  strange  tnbe,  unless  accredited  a.s 
a  sacred  messenger,  would  be  speared  at  once 
(Spencer-Gillen'',  p.  31).  On  the  other  hand,  dele- 
gations from  distant  tribes  were  received  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  if  they  came  in  the  recog- 
nized way.  They  were  even  permitted  to  take  a 
prominent  part  m  the  ceremonies  of  their  hosts. 
The  relations  subsisting  between  members  of  the 
same  tribe  or  group  were,  according  to  Spencer- 
Gillen,  marked  by  consideration  and  kindness. 
There  were  occasional  acts  of  cruelty,  but  most 
of  them  can  be  attributed  to  something  else  than 
a  harshness  of  character.  Thus,  much  cruelty  re- 
sulted from  their  belief  in  magic  (Spencer-Gillen», 
p.  50,  ""pp.  31-33).  The  revolting  ceremonies  prac- 
tised at  initiation  were  all  matters  of  ancient  tribal 
custom,  and  hence  cast  little  light  upon  the  real 
disposition  of  the  native- 
All  things  considered,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that 
the  life  of  the  Australian  blacks  was  moral  in  a 
high  degree,  when  judged  by  their  own  social 
standards ;  and  not  even  according  to  our  stan- 
dards are  they  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  higher  attributes  of  character.  Dawson 
holds  that,  apart  from  their  low  regard  for  human 
life,  they  compared  favourably  with  Europeans  on 
all  points  of  morality.  Howitt  (p.  639)  says  of  the 
South-Eastem  tribes : 

*  All  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the  native  race  in  its 
primitive  state  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  men  in  the 
tribes  who  have  tried  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  tribal 
morality,  and  who  were  faithful  friends  and  true  to  their  word ; 
in  fact,  men  for  whom,  although  savages,  one  must  feel  a  kindly 
respect.    Such  men  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  later  generation.' 
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Irving  Kino. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Babylonian).— 
I.  The  predominating  influence  of  relig-jon. — 
The  civilization  of  Babylonia  was  dominated 
throughout  by  religion.  Every  aspect  of  national 
and  civic  life  and  every  phase  of  human  inter- 
course were  governed  by  a  religions  conception  of 
the  universe.  The  question  as  to  the  connexion 
Iietween  morality  and  religion  was  in  Babylonia 
no  question  at  all ;  for  morality,  like  every  other 
manifestation  of  mental  life,  was  a  part  of  religion. 
The  commotions  proiluced  by  political  revolutions 
were  always  of  brief  duration.  In  the  annals  of 
Babylonia  we  meet  again  and  again  with  the  same 
historical  phenomenon  :  tlie  conquering  peoples 
receive  tlie  intellectual,  and  thus  also  the  reli- 
gious and  ethical,  impress  of  Sumero-Babylonian 
culture. 

In  contemplating  the  ethico-religious  conception 
of  the  luiiverse  which  prevailed  among  the  Baby- 
lonian.s,  we  are  amazed  at  its  sublimity.  It  comes 
before  us  as  a  complete  system  even  in  the  oldest 
documents,  which,  while  their  literary  form  is  the 
work  of  Semitic  Babylonians,  yet  throw  light  upon 
Sumerian  times.     It  is  true  that  to  a  large  extent 
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they  are  purely  theoretical.  AVe  are  unable  to 
say  whether  the  elevated  morality  presupposed  by 
the  injunctions  of  the  priests  was  ever  actually 
practised  by  any  class  of  the  people.  The  writers 
of  the  tablets  idealize  their  heroes.  As  the  august 
prologue  and  epUogiie  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
give  expression  to  religious  and  ethical  ideas 
which  lind  not  the  .slightest  echo  in  the  actual 
legal  provisions  of  the  code,  we  may  venture 
to  assume  that  even  in  an  earlier  age  there  ex- 
isted a  similar  discrepancy  between  theory  and 
practice.  Still,  the  theory  is  there ;  and  it  domi- 
nates the  ritual  texts  even  in  periods  of  religious 
decadence.  Lofty  moral  precepts  in  catechetic 
form  are  uttered  by  the  very  priest  who  will 
submit  to  the  sorriest  witch  and  the  most  paltry 
enchantments. 

2.  Morahty  and  the  cult  of  Ea,  'the  Good.'— 
One  of  the  oldest  religious  cities  known  to  us  is 
Eridn.  At  no  period  known  to  history  was  Eridu  a 
political  centre  ;  not  only  the  Code  of  g^mrourabi 
but  even  the  Sumerian  inscriptions  speak  of  it  as 
an  ancient  and  venerable  city.  It  was  situated  '  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers,'  i.e.  at  the  place  where 
formerly  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  flowed 
separately  into  the  sea.  Eridu  enjoyed  the  name 
of  '  the  city  of  the  Good '  (Uru-dug).  The  '  Good ' 
is  Ea,  and  his  temple  is  '  the  house  of  the  ocean's 
depth,'  or  '  the  house  of  wisdom.'  Ea  inscribes 
oracles  with  a  '  sacred  calamus ' — probably  beneath 
the  sacred  tree  of  Eridu  which  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  in  the  records.  His  wise  counsels  he 
imparts,  e.g.,  to  Adapa,  'the  seed  of  the  human 
race,'  upon  whom  he  desires  also  to  confer  wisdom 
and  immortality  (the  bread  and  the  water  of  life). 
By  his  wise  counsels,  according  to  the  Deluge 
narrative,  he  saves  the  Babylonian  Noah  from  the 
flood.  As  the  Deluge  is  taken  to  be  a  punish- 
ment of  human  wickedness,  it  would  seem  that  the 
good  Deity  saved  the  man  on  account  of  the  latter's 
acceptable  behaviour. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  texts  that 
refer  to  Ea  represent  him  as  the  god  whose  worship 
consists  in  the  rites  of  ablution  and  incantation. 
He  heals  all  manner  of  disease.  Behind  disease, 
however,  stand.s  the  fact  of  sin.  Although  sin 
appears  in  tlie  ritual  texts  as  ceremonial  trans- 
gre-ssion,  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious  revolt 
against  ceremonial  laws,  yet  behind  this  there 
must  certainly  be  the  idea  of  sin  in  a  deeper  sense 
— as  rebellion  against  the  Deity.  The  motive 
which  pronijits  men  to  resort  to  the  ritual  wor- 
ship of  Ea  18  the  desire  to  be  cleansed  from  their 
sins. 

J;.  Morality  and  the  worship  of  SamaS. — Be- 
es Ea,  the  Good,  the  other  Deity  with  whom 
moral  ideas  are  specially  connected  is  Babbar 
Samas,  the  god  who  manifests  himself  in  the 
orb  of  day,  and  whose  principal  sanctuaries  were 
Larsa  in  a.  Babylonia,  and  Sippar  in  the  northern 
portion  (cf.  A.  Jeremias,  art.  '  Schamasch,'  in 
Roscher).  Samas  is  the  god  of  retributive  justice. 
All  unrighteousness  is  brought  to  light  by  him, 
just  as  all  darkness  melts  away  when  his  beams 
illumine  the  world.  His  temple  is  called  S-D-kud- 
kalamma,  '  tlie  house  of  the  world's  judge.'  In 
a  description  of  the  New  Year  festival  (cylinder 
B.  18)  Gudca  says  :  '  The  sun  caused  righteousness 
to  shine  forth  ;  Babbar  caused  righteousness  to 
shine  forth.  Babbar  trampled  unrighteousness 
under  foot ;  the  city  shines  like  the  sun-god.'  Ur- 
engur,  king  of  Ur,  who  presided  over  the  worship 
of  the  sun  in  that  ancient  citj  of  the  moon,  says 
that  in  conformity  witli  the  ]ust  laws  of  Babbar 
he  had  cau.sed  righteousness  to  jtrevail.  In  the 
ritual  texts  the  attendants  of  Babbar  are  Kettu 
and  Meshani,  'justice  and  righteousness'  (cf.  Ps 
97^  89").     Thus  moral  ideas  are  here  personified 


as  Divine,  just  as  in  Egypt  we  find  Maat  as  the 
protectress  of  righteousness. 

The  moral  activities  of  Samas,  who  rewards  tlie 
righteous  judge  and  punishes  the  corrupt  one,  are 
set  forth  with  great  fullness  in  a  hymn  of  some 
two  hundred  lines,  which  certainly  emanated 
originally  from  Babylonia,  but  comes  down  to  us 
in  a  transcript  found  in  the  library  of  Assur- 
banipal.  This  hymn  represents  the  effects  of  the 
sun's  activity  as  a  continuous  mystery,  by  means 
of  which  all  evil  powers  above  and  below  are 
brought  to  naught. 
*  At  thy  rising  the  gods  of  the  land  assemble  ; 

Thy  terrible  radiance  overwhelms  the  land. 

From  all  lands  together  resound  as  many  tongues  : 

Thou  knowest  their  designs  ;  thou  beholdest  their  footsteps, 

Upon  thee  [look  (?)]  all  men  together. 

Thou  causest  the  evil-doer,  who  .  .  .  not  ...  to  tremble  : 

Out  of  the  depths  (?)  thou  bringest  those  who  perverted 
justice  (?). 

O  Samad !  by  the  just  judgment  which  thou  speakest  [ .  .  .  ]■ 

Thy  name  is  glorious,  [  .  .  .  ]  is  not  changed. 

Thou  standest  beside  the  traveller  whose  way  is  toilsome  ; 

To  the  voyager  who  fears  the  flood  thou  givest  [courage  (V)]. 

On  paths  that  were  never  explored  thou  [guidest  (?)]  the 
hunter ; 

He  mounts  [to  heights  (?)]  rivalling  the  sun-god  .  ,  . 

OSamaS!  from  [thy]  net  [  .  .  .); 

From  thy  snare  [escapes  (?)]  not  .  .  . 

He  who,  contrary  to  his  oath  [...]; 

To  him  who  does  not  fear  [...], 

Outspread  is  thy  wide  [net  .  .  .  ]. 

Whoso  [lifts  his  eyesCO]  upon  the  wife  of  his  companion, 

On   a   day    not   pre-ordained    for   him,    [  .  .  .    takes   him 
away  (?)  ] ; 

For  him  is  appointed  (?)  burning,  the  seed  (?)  ...[...  J; 

If  thy  weapon  reaches  him,  [there  is]  no  deliverer. 

At  his  trial  [his]  father  does  not  appear  ; 

At  the  judgment  of  the  judge,  his  brothers — they  answer  not 
for  him ; 

In  a  brazen  trap  he  is  struck  down  without  knowing  it. 

Whoso  devises  wickedness,  his  horn  thou  destroyest. 

Whoso  meditates  oppression  (?),  his  dwelling  is  overturned. 

The  wicked  judge  thou  causest  to  see  bonds  ; 

Whoso  takes  a  bribe,  and  docs  not  judge  righteously,  on  him 
thou  inflictest  punishment. 

Whoso  takes  no  bribe,  but  makes  intercession  for  the  weak. 

Well-pleasing  is  this  to  Sama§— he  increaseth  his  life. 

An  upright  jud^e,  who  renders  righteous  judgment. 

Prepares  for  hmiself(?)  a  palace;   a  prince's  house  is  hii 
abode. 

Wboflo  gives  money  for  excessive  interest  (?),  what  does  he  in- 
crease? 

He  overreaches  (?)  himself  for  gain,  empties  his  own  purse. 

Whoso  gives  money  for  just  interest  (r),  who  takes  a  shekel 
for  [  .  .  .  ), 

Well-pleaaing  is  this  to  Samas — he  increaseth  his  own  life. 

Whoso  kee)>s  the  balance  (?)  [...], 

Whoso  then  changes  the  weights  .  .  .  [he]  lowers  .  .  ., 

He  overreaches  (?)  himself  for  gain,  empties  [his  purse]. 

Of  the  honest  man  who  keeps  the  balance,  many  are  [.•.]; 

All  possible  things,  much  ...[...]. 

He  who  keeps  the  measure,  who  practises  ...[.,.  J, 

[  .  .  .  ]  in  the  meadow,  who  lets  too  much  be  paid, 

(...],  the  curse  of  the  people  shall  seize  him. 

(Whoso  .  .  .  ]  bis  [...],  demands  a  tax, 

[  .  .  .  ]  shall  not  possess  his  inheritance. 

In  the  [  .  .  .  ]  his  brothers,  they  shall  not  be  surety. 

The[.  .  .  ]  who  gives  corn  for  [  .  .  .  ],  who  furthers  the  good — 

Well-pleasing  is  this  to  SamaS — increaseth  his  life  ; 

He  enlarges  his  family,  obtains  possession  of  riches  ; 

As  waters  of  the  deep,  inexhaustible,  so  shall  his  seed  be 
inex[haustible]. 

He  who  charges  (?)  an  unwise  man  to  give  good  succour, 

He  who  oppresses  CO  his  inferiors  (0,  he  is  noted  down  (?) 
with  the  pen. 

Those  who  work  evil,  their  seed  has  not  continuance  ; 

Whose  mouth,  full  of  lying,  avails  not  before  thee. 

Thou  burnest   their   utterance,    rendest   it   asunder,    yea, 
thou  .  .  . 

Thou  hearest  the  down-trodden,  as  thou  movest  over  them  ; 
thou  discoverest  their  right ; 

Each  one,  every  one,  is  entrusted  into  thy  hand. 

Thou  rulest  over  their  judgments ;  what  is  bound,  thou  dost 
loose. 

Thou  hearest,  O  SamaS,  prayer,  supplication,  and  homage, 

Submission,  kneeling,  whis])ered  prayer,  and  prostration. 

From  his  deepest  breast  the  needy  crieth  unto  thee. 

The  feeble,  the  weak,  the  afflicted,  the  ix)or — 

With  a  lament  (?),  a  petition,  he  ever  appeals  to  thee. 

He  whose  family  is  far  away,  whose  city  is  a  great  way  off. 

The  shepherd,  with  the  fruits  of  the  field,  ap))eals  to  thee. 

The  [...]...(?)  in  rebellion,  the  shepherd  among  the 

enemy, 
O  SamaS,  appeals  to  thee,  as  he  walks  on  a  way  of  terror. 

The  travelling  merchant,  the  trader  who  carries  the  bag, 
t  .  .  .  ]  appeals  to  thee  ;  the  tisher  of  the  deep. 
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The  hunter,  the  sUuKhtcrer,  the  keeper  (7)  of  cattle, 
The  lowler  in  the  ...  of  the  reed  fence,  appeals  to  thee. 
The  housebreaker,  the  thief— though  an  encm.v  of  SamaS— 
The  vat;rant  upon  the  way  of  the  desert,  apiKuls  to  thee. 
The  wandering  dead  one,  the  fleetiuK  shadow, 
Oaamai,  appealed  to  thee  [  .  .  .  ]. 

Thou  bast  not  rejected  those  who  appealed  [to  thee  .  .  .  ] ; 
Those  who  thus  kneel,  for  them  thou,  loosing  (them  from 

evil),  restorest  their  purity. 
Thoeo  who  thus  render  homage,  their  homage  dost  thou 

receive. 
But  they  fear  thee ;  they  reverence  thy  name ; 
Before  thy  greatness  men  continually  Dow  down.* 

4.  The  positive  character  of  Bab.  morality. — 
The  Bab.  conception  of  the  universe  -was  per- 
meated by  the  a.ssumption  that  morality  rests 
upon  the  commandments  of  Deitj;,  and  lience, 
sliould  tlie  excavations  some  day  bring  to  light  a 
Bab.  narrative  of  tlie  Fall,  it  would  be  no  matter 
for  surprise.  According  to  Bab.  ideas,  not  only 
wisdom,  but  also  purity  and  happiness,  existed 
at  the  beginning  of  things.  The  mythological 
Creation-story  of  the  Babylonians  closes  with  a 
significant  passage  telling  how  Marduk,  the  victor 
over  Tiamat,  brings  the  laws  of  Ea  to  men,  and 
how  they  are  to  be  disseminated  amongst  men  like 
a  revelation  of  doctrine : 
'  Let  them  be  held  fast,  and  let  the  "First "  teach  them ; 

Let  the  wise  man  and  the   learned   meditate  upon  them 
together. 

The  father  shall  hand  them  down  ;  let  him  instruct  his  son 
therein. 

Let  him  open  the  ears  of  the  herdsman  and  the  keeper  (?), 

That  he  may  rejoice  in  Marduk,  the  lord  of  the  gods  ; 

That  his  land  may  prosper,  and  that  it  may  go  well  with  him. 

Stea«lfast  is  his  (Marduk's)  word  ;  his  decree  is  not  changed  ; 

The  word  of  his  mouth  is  not  altered  by  any  (other)  god. 

If  he  frowns,  he  turns  not  again  his  neck  (to  grace); 

If  he  is  angry,  if  he  is  enraged,  no  god  sets  himself  against 
him — 

The  magnanimous,  the  sagacious  .  .  . 

Against  evil  and  sin  .  .  .* 

(Other  five  lines  mutilated.) 

The  existence  of  tablets  inscribed  witli  Divine 
commandments  is  presupposed  by  the  text  K  7897, 
which  survives  in  three  distinct  transcripts  {Cunei- 
form Texts,  xiii.  29  f.  ;  cf.  Macmillan,  Dcitrdge  zur 
Assyriologie,  v.  5,  no.  2  (Leipz.  1903) ;  for  tablet  5, 
cf.  A.  Jeremias,  The  01'  in  the  Light  of  the  Ancient 
East,  Eng.  tr.  1910,  i.  222  f.)— 
'  Slander  not,  but  speak  kindness ; 

Speak  not  evil,  but  show  good  will ; 

Whoso  slander^  and  speaks  evil — ■ 

Unto  him  will  Samas  requite  it  by  .  .  .  his  head. 

Open  not  wide  thy  mouth,  guard  thy  lips ; 

If  thou  art  provoked,  speak  not  at  once  ; 

If  thou  speakest  hastily,  thou  shalt  afterwards  have  to  atone 
therefor ; 

Soothe  (rather)  thy  spirit  with  silence. 

Offer  daily  unto  thy  ^od 

Sacrifice,  prayer,  the  incense  most  meet  (for  the  Deity) : 

Before  thy  god  shalt  thou  have  a  heart  of  purity  (?). 

It  is  that  which  is  due  to  the  deity  *  (for  continuation,  see  ERE 
iii.  747»  f.). 

5.  The  identity  of  moral  and  ceremonial  law. — 
The  relation  between  men  and  the  Deity  is  deter- 
mined by  their  qualities.  It  is  only  tlie  wise  man 
who  is  acceptable  to  the  gods.  Religion  is  essenti- 
ally knowlsdge,  and  accordingly  the  intellectual 
interest  enters  largely  into  piety.  The  ideal  first 
man  is  the  '  keenly  sagacious  Atrahasis.  The  will 
of  thelDeity  has  to  be  .searched  out.  Piety  consists 
in  a  submissive  and  unflagging  performance  of  the 
ritual.  The  aHlicted  king  inquires  whether  his 
sufferings  are  the  consequence  of  ceremonial  derelic- 
tion or  of  actual  evil-doing.  Just  as,  in  the  con- 
ception of  Deity,  righteousness  and  capricious 
wrath  are  not  discriminated,  so  we  find  no  distinc- 
tion between  real  sin  and  ritual  error.  Not  only 
murder  and  theft,  but  spitting  at  the  holy  place, 
is  regarded  as  a  pos.sible  cause  of  disease,  and 
atonement  for  tr.tnsgression  is  cllected  by  repent- 
ance and— closely  associated  therewith^the  use  of 
incantations.  In  either  aspect  the  source  of  the 
disease  is  sin.  For  it  is  necessary  that  tlie  man 
who  offends  against  the  Deity  by  transgvoRsioii 
should  receive  evil,  and  that  the  devout  man  should 


receive  good.  The  perplexities  of  such  a  theodicy 
make  themselves  felt,  but  they  are  not,  as  in 
Israel,  brought  to  a  solution.  The  Divine  moral 
law  is  vitiated  by  the  utilitarian  principle.  The 
idea  of  love  to  God  remains  without  any  ethical 
development. 

The  ritual  texts  comjx)sed  with  a  view  to  the 
cure  of  disease  enumerate  with  painful  solicitude 
all  possible  forms  of  sin,  but  we  can,  nevertheless, 
trace  the  ethical  ideal  that  underlies  the  formulae. 
The  incantation  tablets  of  the  Surpu  series  exhibit 
the  particular  offences  that  come  under  the  head  of 
sin  : 
*  Has  he  estranged  father  and  son  ? 

Has  he  estranged  mother  and  daughter  7 

Has  he  estran^c<l  motbcr-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  f 

Has  he  estranged  brother  and  brother  ? 

Has  he  estranged  friend  and  friend  ? 

Has  he  failed  to  set  a  prisoner  free, 

Or  not  loosed  one  who  was  bound  ? 

Is  it  outrage  against  his  superior  (?),  hatred  of  his  elder 
brother  ? 

Has  he  despised  father  and  mother,  insulted  his  elder  sister 

By  giving  to  the  younger,  and  withholding  from  the  elder? 

To  Nay  has  he  said  Yea  ? 

To  Yea  has  he  said  Nay? 

Has  he  spoken  impurity, 

Spoken  wickedness. 

Used  an  unjust  balance, 

Taken  base  money  ? 

Has  he  di8inherite<l  a  legitimate  son,  installed  an  Illegitimate  ? 

Has  he  drawn  false  boundaries. 

Deranged  boundary,  inarch,  and  precinct? 

Has  be  intruded  upon  his  neighbour's  house. 

Approached  his  neighbour's  wife. 

Shed  bis  neighbour's  blood. 

Stolen  his  neighbour's  garment? 

Has  he  refused  to  let  a  man  escape  his  power  (?), 

Driven  an  honest  man  from  his  family. 

Broken  up  a  well-cemented  clan. 

Revolted  against  a  chief  ? 

Was  he  honest  with  his  mouth,  while  false  in  heart? 

With  his  mouth  was  he  full  of  Yea,  in  his  heart  full  of  Nay? 

Is  it  because  of  the  injustice  that  he  meditated 

In  order  to  disperse  the  righteous,  to  destroy  (them). 

To  wrong,  to  rob,  to  cause  to  be  robbed. 

To  have  dealings  with  evil  ? 

Is  his  mouth  unclean  ? 

Are  his  lips  froward  ? 

Has  he  taught  impurity,  instilled  unseemly  things? 

Has  he  concerned  himself  with  sorcery  and  witchcraft? 

Has  he  promised  with  heart  and  mouthy  but  not  kept  faith  ; 
Dishonoured  the  name  of  his  god  by  (withholding)  a  gift. 
Dedicated  something,  but  kept  it  back. 
Given  something  (flesh  for  sacrifice)  .  .  .  but  eaten  it? 
By  whatsoever  thing  he  is  bewitched— let  it  be  revealed  ! 

(Be  it  revealed)  whether  he  has  eaten  anything  that  made  an 

abomin.ation  for  his  city  ; 
Whether  he  has  spread  a  calumny  throup^h  his  city ; 
Whether  he  has  brought  his  city  into  evil  repute ; 
\Vhether  he  has  gone  to  meet  an  outlaw ; 
Whether  he  has  had  intercourse  with  an  outlaw 
(Slept  in  his  bed,  sat  in  his  chair,  drunk  out  of  his  cup).' 
On  the  third  tablet  of  Snrjiu  it  is  assumetl  that 
a  person  may  have  been  bewit<^hed 
*  Because  he  has  helped  some  one  to  justice  by  bribery. 
Uprooted  plants  in  the  field, 
Cut  cane  in  the  thicket. 

(Because)  for  a  day  he  was  entreated  for  a  conduit,  and  re- 
fused it ; 

For  a  day  he  was  entreated  for  a  cistern,  and  refused  it ; 

(Because)  he  obstructed  his  neighbour's  channel ; 

Instead  of  agreeing  with  his  adversaries,  he  remained  their 
enemy ; 

Polluted  a  river,  or  spat  in  a  river.' 
These  questions  involve  the  fundamental  laws  of 
morality,  such  as  are  essential  to  the  very  concep- 
tion of  an  organized  State.  They  imply  that  life 
and  property  are  protected.  In  tlie  '25tli  ordinance 
of  the  Code  of  yammurabi  it  is  enacted  that,  if 
one  who  has  come  to  extinguish  (a  fire)  allows 
himself  to  covet  a  possession  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  appropriates  the  property  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  he  .shall  be  cast  into  the  fire  (HDB, 
vol.  V.  p.  (KX)).  Theft  is  a  capital  offence.  Vcr.^city 
is  held  in  high  honour.  False  witness  and  evil- 
speaking  are  severely  )>uiiislied.  Legal  cases  are 
dcciilcfl  by  oath.  Falsehoo*!  in  word  or  thought  is 
accoimtcd  a  base  thing. 
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2.  Basis  and  aim ;  metaphysics  of  the  good.— 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Buddhist  ethics  and 
morality  is  expressly  stated,  in  the  very  opeiiiii.;  nf 
tiie  Brtddha'a  hrst  senuon,  to  coiusiBt  in  the  Middle 
Path,  which  is,  again,  the  way  to  the  realization 
of  thfi  ultimate  end — the  extinction  of  tho  pains 
arising  from  egoism.  Jlere  the  Middle  Path  is 
recommended,  not  iuerely  because  it  lies  in  tlie 
niidd  le  betw>>cii  worldly  pleasares  and  ascetic  self- 
tortures,  but  oecaose  tnerein  lies  the  right  or 
perfect  (tammS,  Skr.  samyak)  way  for  realizing 
the  ideal  in  accordance  with  truth.  It  is  the  solid 
{kkema)  way,  in  contrast  with  the  crooked  {kumnta) ; 
the  holy  or  noble  {ariya),  in  contrast  with  the  false 
{micchd)  or  base  {anariya) ;  and  it  leads  to  the 
perfect  enlightenment  (aambodhigamin,  sambodhi- 
pardyana).^  Here  arises  the  question  as  to  what 
IS  the  content  of  that  enlightenment.  The  answer 
is  given  mostly  in  a  negative  way,  in  the  denial  of 
the  phenomenal,  of  human  weakness,  illusions,  and 
passions — in  short,  in  the  teaching  of  non-ego 
\anatta),  extinction  (nirodha)  of  pains,  and  the 
well-known  nibbana  (Skr.  nirvana).  There  are 
perplexin"  (juestions  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  its  negative  aspect  has  led  not  only 
many  European  scholars,  but  a  section  of  Buddhist 
thinkers,  to  a  thoroughly  negative  view.''  Not 
entering  into  these  discussions,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  noting  that  Buddhism  here  faced 
the  same  problem  as  Schopenhauer  did  as  to  the 
ultimate  nature  of  his  nothingness  (Niehts),  especi- 
ally in  its  relation  with  the  mystic  experiences  of 
the  saints,  both  Buddhist  and  Christian.'  But  the 
difl'erence  between  Buddha  and  Schopenhauer 
consists  in  this,  that  the  former  was  not  content 
with  the  merely  theoretical  attitude  of  the  latter, 
■but,  having  himself  realized  the  experience  of 
'transcending  the  phenomenal  and  of  entering  into 
the  height  of  mystic  illumination,  tried  to  lead  his 
'followers  to  the  same  attainment.  This  ideal  of 
the  same  attainment  is  expressed  in  the  term  '  One 
Way'  or  'Sole  Road'  (eka-yana)*  treading  in 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  Buddhist  morality, 
and  the  basis  of  which  is  found  in  the  stability  of 
truths  (dhamma-Uhiti).'  In  summarizing  positively 
the  Iiighest  aim  of  Buddhist  morality,  we  might 
say  that  it  consists  in  entering  into  the  communion 
of  all  the  Buddhas  and  Saints,  through  realizing 
the  oneness  and  eternity  of  truths  in  one's  own 
person.  Not  only  insight  and  wisdom  (dassana, 
[  vijjd),  but  morality  and  mental  training  are  possible 
jon  the  ground  of  this  assumption,  and  all  virtuous 
acts  flow  from  this  metaphysical-source. 
'  Thus,  in  the  Brahma-jula,  one  of  the  books 
•which  show  most  vividly  the  connexions  between 
practical  morality  and  philosophical  speculations, 
'  the  Buddha  contrasts  mere  works,  however  good 
and  excellent,  with  his  attainments  and  purposes. 
Having  heard  his  disciples  talking  of  the  others' 
praise  and  blame  of  Buddhist  morality,  he  teaches 
them  not  to  be  anxious  about  these  '  trifling 
matters,  the  minor  detcMo  of  mere  morality  {Hla- 
mattaka).'  The  reason  is  not  because  mdran  ^ 
a  trifling  matter  in  itself,  but  because  it  in  ^a^n 
unless  founded  upon  profound  knowledge  and  high 
attainments.     He  says : 

'  There  are  other  thin^,  profound,  difficult  to  realize,  l.ard  to 
understand,  tranquillizi[i(f,  sweet,  not  to  be  grasped  b-  iti'TO 
logic,  subtle,  comprehensible  only  by  the  wise.    These  thin^ 

>  Majih.  19 (i»r.SedriTll8),'2C  (».  i.  161-163),  Sn.  38,  etc. 

*The  Sarvtetivadina  emphasize  the  reality  of  the  objective 
world  {dharrtuu)  and  the  ultimate  nothinenesa  of  ego  {Atman). 

>8ee  Schopenhauer,  DU  WM^,  Leipzig,  1869,  L  <5(Me4,  iL 
700-703. 

*  See  art.  Tatiiaoata. 

»  >4  Aff.  3. 134  (/T.Sed.  i.  286),  Saihy.  12.  20  (id.  ii.  2B),  for  which 
Me  DocKTlSH  (Buddhist).  This  was  the  punctuH  galiens  which 
gave  rise  to  the  exaltation  and  explanation  of  the  Buddha's  edu- 
cative tactfulnesB(uua  {/a-ifcautfa^l/a)  in  the. S'ad^fAarmapu^/an'fca 
(chs.  2-4),  and  finally  to  the  revelation  of  his  true  personality 
(cbi.  U  and  21). 
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the  Tathagata,  having  himself  realized  them  and  seen  them  face 
to  face,  hath  set  forth  ;  and  it  is  of  them  that  they  who  would 
rightly  praise  the  Tathagata  in  accordance  with  the  truth  should 
speak.'  1 

Here  we  can  see  very  clearly  the  close  connexion 
between  morality  and  enlightenment  in  Buddhism, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  basis  of  its  liberal  and 
broad  spirit. 

This  characteristic  of  Buddhist  morality  is, 
again,  closely  related  to  its  ideal  of  universal  sal- 
vation, as  shown  in  the  missionary  charge  given  to 
the  first  disciples  and  manifested  in  missionary 
works,  even  in  the  Buddha's  time  and  afterwards 
under  King  Asoka's  patronage.  This  universal 
ideal  is  further  expressed  by  the  Mahayanists  in 
the  oft-repeated  saying  that  every  being  is  a 
Buddha  in  his  essential  quality,  and  on  this 
account  the  standard  of  a  perfect  Buddhist  was 
transferred  from  an  arhat  to  a  bodhisattva  (see 
below).  After  all,  the  foundation  of  Buddhist 
morality  rests  on  the  essential  capacity  of  every 
person  for  Buddhahood  ;  and  the  criterion  of  true 
morality  lies  in  the  tendency  to  bodhi,  as  attested 
by  the  one  road  (eka-ydna)  trodden  by  all  the 
Tathdgatas  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  present 
and  future.  Abandon  the  false  and  base  conduct 
of  common  men  (puthujjana)  and  adopt  the  methods 
of  a  Buddha — that  is  the  cardinal  maxim  of  Bud- 
dhist morality.  Though  this  expression  may 
sound  somewhat  vague  and  self-evident,  the  latter, 
the  good  and  holy  life,  is  not  to  be  merely  talked 
about,  but  to  be  tested  by  personal  touch,  and 
realized  in  the  exercise  of  the  three  methods  of 
discipline  as  well  as  by  the  group  of  the  four  per- 
fections. Suppose  a  traveller  perishing  of  tliirst 
found  a  well  by  the  wayside ;  if  he  saw  the  water, 
but  had  no  rope  or  bucket  to  fetch  it,  could  he 
quench  his  thirst  ? '  The  answer  is  evident.  The 
essential  aim  of  any  discipline  or  exercise  is  to 
touch  the  immortal  region  by  the  body  {kdyena 
amatam  dhdttim  phassayitvd),'  i.e.  by  personal 
experience  and  actual  realization.  The  guide  to 
this  end  is  found  in  the  person  of  the  Buddha; 
hence  the  important  r61e  which  faith  fills  in 
Buddhist  morality,  as  has  been  indicated  above, 
and  as  we  shall  see  later  under  the  head  of 
'Virtues'  (§  3,  below). 

Here  arise  naturally  the  questions  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  sin  and  ills,  and  the  opposition 
of  man's  moral  nature  to  the  good.  Buddhist 
ethics  is  so  anxious  to  prevent  the  arising  of  bad 
thoughts  and  actions  that  it  surpasses  almost  all 
other  ethical  systems  in  enumerating  human  weak- 
nesses and  vices  (see  below).  So  manifold  are  these 
vices  that  they  can  fetter  one's  mind  at  any  moment 
and  on  every  possible  occasion,  just  as  demons  were 
thought  by  medioeval  Christians  to  do.  Various 
classifications  insist  on  the  dreadfulnesa  of  human 
passions ;  the  method  of  the  four  exertions  {pa- 
ahdrui)  supplies  guidance  for  the  checking  of  every 
germ  of  evil  and  the  fostering  of  any  good  inclina- 
tion ;  the  doctrine  of  the  source  {famudaya)  of 
iiain  tries  to  explain  the  origin  and  genesis  of  ilU. 
Jut  Ktiddhistii  n.^  r  rt^ry  if  Adam's  tali,  except 
a  myth  of  man's  gradual  degeneration,'  nor  does  it 
teach  that  sin  is  a  transgression  of  Bivine  law  in 
consequence  of  free  will.  The  causation  or  genesis 
of  ills  is  traced  to  Uie  uue  root  of  thirst  (tonAa) ; 
and  the  source  of  all  vices,  however  classified,  is 
sought  in  passion  and  greed  {kdma  and  rdga).* 
Though  these  may,  again,  be  traced  to,  or  asso- 
ciated with,  ignorance  (avijjd)  or  delusion  (moha), 
the  latter  are,  for  their  part,  the  outcome  of  the 
former ;  and  the  terms  express  nearly  the  same 
thing  in  different  aspects,   and,  taken   together, 

1  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha^  London,  1899, 1.  26. 

2  Haihy.  12.  68  (.fTS  ed.  ii.  118). 

3  lliv.  61  (p.  46),  73  (p.  62).  4  Kgha  27,  Aggafifla. 

o  Majjh.  13,  Dukkha-likhandha(PTS  ed.  1.  85);  46,  Dhamma- 
sam&dina  (fi.  1.  809),  etc. 
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amount  to  egoism.  This  is  the  original  sin,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  root  of  all  evils  (see,  further, 
Egoism  [Buddliist]).  Tn  Buddhist  ethics  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  sin  and  ills,  and  their 
sole  origin  is  sought  not  in  the  objective  world,  but 
in  our  own  mind  and  acts  {kamma,  Skr.  karma). 

Here  m^in  BuddbisU  faced  the  eame  problem  u  Sobopeo- 
bauer  u  to  the  cause  of  the  individuation  ot  will.  IlMOOndluaon 
it  to  the  eame  effect  as  that  ol  the  Germao  philoaopher— ttiat  no 
reaaon  could  be  sought  in  this  domain.  Or,  we  might  say,  the 
question  is  left  theoretically  unanswered,  and  the  more  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  uprooting  the  present 
ills  and  actual  vices.i  Here  we  see  reflected  the  very  practical 
character  of  Buddhist  ethics,  but  we  note  at  the  same  tmie  that 
ttiis  point  gave  rise  to  various  speculations  among  later  Buddhist 
thinker*.  Airagho^  (?•"•)  tried  to  answer  the  question  by  the 
idea  of  an  abrupt  upheaval  o(  avidya  out  of  the  Tathatd,  nearly 
on  the  same  line  as  Schelling's  theory  of  a  Jump  {Abtprung)  of 
the  individual  will  out  ot  the  universal.  Another  solution  tends, 
as  in  Leibniz's  Theodicde,  or  still  more  in  the  Gnostic  emanation 
theory,  to  explain  ills  as  the  imperfect  reflexion  of  the  one  uni- 
versitl  mind.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  Vasubandhu  and  his 
followers.  Whatever  might  have  been  tried,  the  fundamental 
trait  of  Buddhist  ethics  consisted  in  its  practical  nature,  and  it 
had  a  very  vivid  sense  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  in  it«  actual 
conditions,  and  of  the  ills  arising  from  them,  both  of  which  are 
the  irrevocable  consequences  (vipdka)  of  the  karma  without 
beginning.  This  feature  appealed  to  the  mind  of  the  Hindus, 
yearning  for  emancipation ;  and  also  impressed  deeply  the 
peoples  ot  the  Far  East,  so  that  the  change  of  sentiment  worked 
out  by  Buddhistic  influence  in  Japan,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  country,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  m  the  history  of  the 
religion.2 

It  may  be  said  that  the  identification  of  sins  and 
ills,  the  basis  of  which  lies  in  the  theory  of  karma,' 
has  the  efTect  of  weakening  the  moral  sense  of 
responsibility  which  we  find  so  strong  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religions ;  but  we  should  not  forget 
that  here  we  have  to  deal  with  another  sort  of 
morality,  whose  sole  aim  is  the  abandoning  of 
egoism  and  entering  into  the  vast  communion 
of  the  enlightened  mind.  Buddhist  morality  is, 
in  its  principles,  completely  free  from  nomistic 
elements;  and  the  wide-reaching  love  for  all 
beings,  as  expressed  in  the  four  aspects  of  the  in- 
finite mind  {cn>pamdna-chetovimuM),  was  possible 
only  on  this  basis,  apart  from  the  love  of  and  for 
the  only  Father  in  Heaven. 

The  nill  realization  of  the  holy  way  (ariya-magga) 
and  the  attainment  of  enlightenment  (bodhi)  are 
necessarily  associated  with  the  final  uprooting  of 
fundamental  vice.  This  condition  is  described  in 
the  oft-repeated  expression  '  arhat-sMp ' :  birth  is 
extinguished,  purity  is  perfected,  and  all  is  done 
that  IS  to  be  done,  etc.  And  this,  again,  is  what 
is  called  the  footstep  of  the  Tathagata,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Tathagata,  the  impress  of  the  Tatha- 
gata.* Here  an  arhat  is  evidently  identified  with 
a  Tathagata,  so  far  as  the  above-mentioned 
attainments  are  concerned.'  At  the  same  time, 
a  distinction  is  made  between  the  Tathagata  and  a 
bhMehu  who  has  been  released  by  wisdom  ;  there 
the  point  lies  in  the  difference  between  a  pachcheka- 
buddha  and  a  fully  enlightened  Buddha,  the  former 
being  a  self-content  saint,  and  the  latter  the  teacher 
and  benefactor  of  all  beings.  Every  Buddhist 
should  aim  at  the  attainment  of  arahatta  (saint- 
ship)  J  and  the  moot. significant  type,  or  the  only 

1  Majjh.  63,  MiUuAkya  <.PTS  ed.  1.  426).  See  Oldenberg,  818  ; 
Warren,  Buddhism  in  Translations,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1900, 
p.  117. 

s  This  is  the  feature  in  the  moral  character  of  the  Japanese 
people  that  is  least  known  to  the  West,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  nKKlern  Japanese  themselves  are  unconscious  of  it.  Some 
hints  may  be  derived  from  the  present  writer's  article,  '  Le  Senti- 
ment religieux  chez  les  Jaiionais,'  in  La  Revus  du  moit,  July, 
ISOS. 

>  See  Rhys  Davids,  Hihbert  Lecture,  1881,  and  art  Kasha. 

«  Manh.  27,  Hatthipadopama  {PTS  ed.  L 181).  Ot  below,  the 
parallel  in  the  Saddharmapui;i4arika. 

*  This  identiflcation  is  confirmed  by  the  description  of  a  per- 
fectly holy  bhikkhu  as  a  Tathii(r.->ta  (Majjh.  22,  Alagaddupama 
[PTS  ed.  i.  139  f.J),  and  also  bv  passages  where  the  arhal-S  are 
exalted  as  equal  to  Ilucidhn-i  (.S'arh;/.  22.  76  [PTSeii.  iii.  83-841). 
Beaklea  these,  the  trainini^  of  the  four  jhanas,  the  four  appa- 
m^l/oas,  etc.,  arc  described  in  innumerable  passages  in  the  same 
mrdi,  both  in  regard  to  Buddhas  and  to  arhatt. 


ttandard,  of  this  attainment  is  found  in  tlje  per- 
soaility  of  the  Buddha  who  is  one  of  the  i~rka(a. 
In  (his  respect  we  may  say  that  the  idpal  of 
Bndihist  morality  conmsta  in  the  imitation  of  the 
Buddua,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  faith  in  the 
Itfaster  is  so  strongiy  insisted  upon,  for  both  moral 
and  intellectnal  perfecti«o.  The  Bv.lH'-  ♦•  -f 
earlier  times  never  pretendie^  to  V-  i 

Baddhas ;    they  were   oont-cn*    '■  f 

Master  the  only  Buddha  who  appeaKja  iii  i."u> 
world-period,  yet  their  moral  ideal  was  aXwars 
directM  towards  the  perfection  of  an  arhat,  who 
was  nothing  but  a  Baddha  in  his  moral  perfection. 
But  this  point  gave  rise  to  a  division  in  moral 
ideals  and,  eonjomtly  with  that,  to  the  schism  of 
the  Mahfty&na  and  the  Hinayana. 

A   section    of    conservative  Buddhists  adhered 
more  to  the  letter  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  funda- 
mental teachings,  and  found  their  satisfaction  inj 
self-culture.    Their  ideal  consisted  in  the  imita-/ 
tion  of  the  Buddha,  but  they  deemed  themselvesJ 
thoroughly  unqualified  for  that  perfection,   andV 
cherished  the  nope  of    being  born  in  the  good/ 
resort  of  the  heavenly  worlds,  and  of  finishing! 
their  journey  on  the  way  of  bodhi  in  the  time  of 
the  future  Buddha  3fe«eya  (Skr.  Maitreya).    This 
type  of  Buddhist  ideal  is  prevalent  among  the 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam.     It  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  exhibits  a  great  tenacity 
through  the  whole  history  of  Buddliism  in  the 
other  countries  as  well.    Against  this  stream  of 
moral  scrupulosity  there    arose    a   school,  more 
broad-minded  and  daring,  which  emphasized  the 
importance  of  following  the  Buddha's  footsteps 
in  spirit.      The  division  may  be  traced    to  the 
schism  of  the  Vajjian  monks,   ascribed  to    the 
second  century  after  the  Buddha's  death.     What-V 
ever  the  date  may  have  been,  the  difference  re- 
sulted   in    the    division    of    the    Hlnayana    and 
Mahayana. 

This  division  involved,  inter   alia,  a   rupture 
between  the  ideal  of  arhat  and  that  of  Bodhi" 
sattva  (Pali  Bodhisatta).    The  latter  was  an  ap- 
pellation   of    the  Buddha  in  his  former    births,^ 
preparing    for    his   Buddhahood,   and    meant    '  a 
being  seeking  for  bodhi.'    Now  this  was  trans- 
ferred to  every  Buddhist  whose  moral  aim  con- . 
sisted  in  the  same  attainment  and  practice  as  that 
of  the  Bodhisattva,  and  this  ideal  was  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  arhat,  including  the  self-content 
pachcheka-buddhas  and  the  conservative  preservers 
of  the  Buddha's  sermons  {savaka,  Skr.  irdvaka,  | 
i.e.   'hearers').'    Though  this  changed  notion  ofi 
ideal  saint  contained  nothing  radically  different' 
from  that  of  an  arhat,  it  showed  a  departure  in 
favour  of  a  freer  development  of  Buddhist  moral 
ideals,  and  involved  many  important  consequences 
for  morals. 

Reserving  these  practical  bearings  for  a  later' 
section  of  the  present  article,  we  have  here  to  deal 
with  the  Mahayanist  theory  of  the  bodhi-chitta.* 
It  means  the  primordial  essence  of  our  mind,  which  \ 
in  itself  consists  in  the  supreme  bodhi,  i.e.  the  | 
very  essence  of  Buddha's  enlightenment.  This  ] 
essence  is  present  in  every  mind,  but  lies  dormant 
or  covered  by  the  dust  of  ignorance  and  infatua- 
tion. When  it  is  awakened  and  developed  by  due 
training,  we  may  see  in  ourselves  tlie  eternal 
Buddihahood  in  its  full  illumination,  and,  in  this 
way,  the  communion  with  all  the  Buddhas  may  be 
realized.  Morality,  associated  with  wisdom  and 
mental  training,  is  the  way  to  this  realization, 
and  makes  us  tread  the  one  and  same  waj 
{eka-ydna)  of  the  Buddhas.     Indeed,  morality  is 

1  See  SBE  xxi.  35,  43,  80,  and  many  other  Mahayana  texts. 

2  There  are  many  Mahay&na  treatises  on  the  subject ;  see, 
e.g.,  Nanjio's  Catalogue,  nos.  1181, 1301, 1304,  all  of  which  ar« 
aiwrtbed  to  Niigarjuna. 
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possible  only  on  this  foundation  of  our  essential 
fellowship  with  Buddhas  and  of  the  substantial 
identity  of  our  mind  with  theirs.  Morality  is  the 
actualized  bodhichitta,  which  is,  again,  the  uni- 
versalia  ante  res  of  morality.  In  otner  words,  the 
bodhichitta  is  the  '  stability  of  truths '  translated 
to  the  inner  heart  of  man  ;  it  is  the  bodhi  seen  not 
as  an  attainment  or  ac(^uisition,  but  as  the  ori^nal 
possession  of  man's  mind.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  contrast  of  good  and  bad,  noble  and  base, 
amounts  to  the  contrast  between  the  primordial 
bodhi  and  the  fundamental  avidyd.  Thus  we  see 
in  Buddhist  ethics  the  Jewish  contrast  of  God  and 
Satan  transferred  to  the  inner  heart  of  our  own 
mind,  which  at  the  same  time  is  substantially 
identical  with  that  of  all  beings,  including  Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas,  and  common  men,  as  well  as  animals 
and  spirits  in  the  purgatories.' 

3.  Virtues  and  rules  of  conduct ;  practical  ethics. 
— Just  as  the  contrast  between  the  bodhichitta  and 
avidya  is  the  ultimate  point  of  theoretical  ethics, 
the  contradistinction  of  virtues  and  vices  forms  the 
fundamental  subject  of  practical  ethics.  Buddhist 
teachers  are  so  fond  of  enumerations  and  classifi- 
cations that  nearly  every  topic  of  thought  or  of 
doctrine  is  arranged  in  numerical  groups.  This 
answered  not  only  the  theoretical  purpose  of 
classification,  but,  at  the  same  time — perhaps  much 
more  than  the  former — the  practical  purpose  of 
extracting  the  materials  according  to  need.  This 
use  is  naively  expressed,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
seven  divisions  of  bodhi,  by  a  simile  that  robes 
and  jewels  stored  in  one  case  can  be  easily  taken 
out.'  The  tables  of  virtues  and  vices  are  arranged 
in  this  way,  partly  for  the  sake  of  classification, 
and  partly  for  the  practical  purpose  of  easily 
drawing  their  items  out  at  any  moment,  when  one 
of  them  is  present  while  the  associated  ones  are  to 
bo  enticed  or  guarded  against.' 

The  fundamental  classification  of  Buddhist  dis- 
cipline is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  three 
branches  of  the  sikkhd  ;  closely  connected  with 
this  is  the  division  of  actions  (kamnui)  or  organs 
of  works,  i.e.  body  (kaya),  speech  {vdcha),  and 
mind  (manas).*  Among  these  the  mental  is  the 
root  of  actions,  but  all  the  three  have  great  influ- 
ence upon  one  another,  so  that,  both  for  repression 
of  the  bad  and  for  acceleration  of  the  good,  the 
three  are  associated  and  help  mutually. 

Now  we  shall  first  consider  the  vices  to  be 
guarded  against.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the 
radical  vice  of  human  nature  consists  in  egoism, 
and  it  manifests  itself  in  lust  (kama),  desire 
{chhanda),  and  intention  (adhippaya).  These 
passions  manifest  themselves  in  greed  {rdga), 
seeking  for  pleasure,  hatred  {dosa)  of  pain,  stu- 
pidity (jnoha),  and  hopeless  indifference.  These 
are  cardinal  vices,  and  are  called  the  three  roots  of 
the  bad  {akusala-muldni),  depravities  (upakkilesa), 
etc.*    They  may  further  be  divided   into  five  or 

'  This  point  was  systematized  by  the  Chinese  philosopher 
Chi'i  (i.D.  631-697)  of  Tien-T'ai,  on  the  authority  ot  the 
Saddharmapufttfariia,  and  applied  to  ethics,  among^  others, 
by  Chi-Hsu  (1699-1655)  in  his  commentary  on  the  Mahayana 
Brahma^dla.  The  influence  of  this  idea  was  far-reaching  and 
deep  in  Ohina,  and  even  more  so  in  Japan.  A  popular  song  of 
the  18th  cent,  says  :  '  The  Buddha  was  once  a  common  man,  we 
■hall  be  once  finally  Buddhas ;  sad  and  lamentable  are  the 
walls  separating  us  from  them  (who  are  all  one  in  essence,  in 
the  primordial  Buddhahood).'  Another  popular  saying,  of  the 
18th  cent.,  runs  ;  'See  the  puppet-player,  he  brings  out  of  the 
box  that  hangs  from  his  neck  anything  he  pleases,  a  Buddha  or 
a  devil.' 

«  SoThy-  46.  4  (PTS  ed.  v.  71). 

3  This  practice  of  enumerating  in  Incantation  fashion  may  be 
witnessed  among  the  Buddhist  monks  throughout  the  East- 
The  tables  serve  not  only  to  keep  their  content*  in  memory,  but 
alao  for  mental  culture.  Side  by  side  with  this  advantage,  its 
disadvantage  is  shown  in  ito  mechanical  routine. 

*Majjh.  66,  Upili  (PTS  cd.  i.  372 1-);  AAg.  8.  1-9  (16-  i. 
101-105),  etc-  ',        «  \ 

»  SdTJiv.  86,  Vedana-sartiy-,  esp.  3,  6,  etc. ;  Alia.  8.  83,  69 
IPTS  ed.  1. 184  f.,  201);  Itiv.  60,  etc. 


seven  items.  The  five  hindrances  (nivarana),  or, 
to  express  the  same  thing,  covers  (dvarana),  are : 
(I)  sensual  desire  {kdnuc-chchhanda),  (2J  Ul-will 
(vyapdda),  (3)  stolidity  and  torpor  {thinamiddha), 
(4)  excitement  or  vanity  (uddhachchha),  and  (5) 
perplexity  (vichikichchhd).  The  seven  fetters 
(saiinojana),  or  incentives  (anusaya),  are :  (1)  fawn- 
ing (anumaya)  or  sensual  pleasure,  (2)  repugnance 
(patigha),  (3)  opinion  (ditthi),  (4)  perplexity  {vichi- 
kichchhd),  (5)  pride  {mdna),  (6)  attachment  to  ex- 
istence (bhava-rdga),  and  (7)  ignorance  {avijjd). 
The  fetters  are  again  developed  to  10  or  16,  108, 
etc.,  and  these  groups  are  called  depravities,  at- 
tachments (updddna),  streams  (ogha)  of  passions, 
fire,  etc.,  with  various  nomenclatures,  according 
to  the  points  of  view  from  which  these  vices 
fetter,  afflict,  or  stir  the  human  mind,  and  incite 
to  bad  actions.  These  classifications,  as  we  can 
easily  see,  are  in  some  cases  cross-divisions,  and 
they  are  not  designed  for  a  scientific  purpose. 
Yet,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  vices 
enumerated  in  the  New  Testament,  we  discover 
that  the  Buddhist  classifications  had  psychological 
analysis  more  in  view  than  the  Christian,  which 
are  thoroughly  practical.  Herein,  too,  is  seen 
the  close  relation  between  Buddhist  morality  and 
mental  training.  The  same  remark  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  classifications  of  virtues  which  we  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

All  the  virtues  and  virtuous  practices  are  ar- 
ranged in  seven  groups,'  which  are  sometimes 
called  the  divisions  of  the  way  (Skr.  m&rgdiiga), 
but  four  of  them  may  better  be  described  under 
the  head  of  mental  training,  and  the  remaining 
three  are  groups  of  virtues  combined  with  the 
methods  of  mental  exercise.  The  virtues  (bala) 
are  also  called  organs  (indriya)  of  moral  practice, 
and  their  practice  consists  in  the  Eightfold  Holy 
Way  (Ariyamagga).  The  virtues  or  organs  are : 
(1)  faith  (saddhd),  (2)  exertion  (viriya),  (3)  mind- 
fulness {sati),  (4)  contemplation  (samddhi),  (5) 
wisdom  (pannd).^  Among  these,  faith,  contempla- 
tion, and  wisdom  are  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of 
Buddhism,  and  are  included  in  every  other  group 
of  virtues ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  several  others 
are  added  to  the  above  five,  such  as  shame  (hirl) 
and  fear  of  sinning  (ottappa),  or  again,  blame- 
lessness  or  clear  conscience  (anavajja),  sympathy 
or  altruism  (sahgaha),  deliberation  (sahkhd),  etc., 
which,  taken  in  various  groups,  make  up  the  seven 
or  nine  virtues.  The  practice  of  sympathy,  for 
instance,  is  divided  into  four :  almsgiving  or 
charity  (ddna),  kind  word  (peyyavajja),  beneficial 
act  {att/iachariyd),  and  all-identification  {samd- 
nattatd).  These  virtues,  applied  to  practical  life, 
make  up  the  Eightfold  Way,  which  consists  in 
the  perfection  of  (1)  opinion  {ditthi),  (2)  decision 
(sahkappa),  (3)  speech  (vacha),  (i)  actions  (kam- 
manta),  (5)  livelihood  (djiva),  (6)  effort  (vdyama), 
(7)  mindfulness  (sati),  and  (8)  contemplation 
(samddhi).^  We  see  how  in  these  classifications 
mental  training  plays  a  great  part. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  these 
items ;  suffice  it  to  sav  that  Buddhism  lays  more 
emphasis  on  the  intellectual  side  than  is  done  in 
Christianity,  and  in  this  respect  these  virtues  may 
be  compared  with  Greek  or  Confucian  virtues.' 
Nevertheless,  faith  plays  the  central  part,  as  in 
Christianity,  and  this  point  brings  us  to  the  re- 
ligious or  ecclesiastical  side  of  Buddhist  morality, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Lastly,  as  regards  Buddhist  virtues,  we  have  to 
speak  of  t\io  pdramitds,  the  virtues  which  bring  us 

1  SBE  li.  81 ;  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  il.  129. 

'  See,  further,  Sarhy.  64.  4  (PTS  ed-  v.  6),  where  virtues  are 
beautifully  described  by  similes,  which  may  be  compared  with 
St.  Paul's  utterance  in  Eph  613-17. 

8  The  cardinal  virtues  of  Oonfaclaniem  are  wisdom,  love,  and 
courage. 
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to  perfection  or  to  the  other  shore  of  nirvdna.  As 
we  have  seen  alwve,  the  aim  of  Buddliist  morality 
is  to  hriug  us  to  tlie  attainment  of  arahatta  (saint- 
ship)  or  to  Bnddhahood,  to  the  final  goal  of  perfect 
enlightenment.  So  in  this  respect  every  virtue  is 
a  pdramita,  but  in  the  Pali  iraoks  the  term  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  moral  acts  of  the  Buddha 
in  his  innumerable  lives  in  preparation  for  his 
Buddhahood.  It  is  told  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Jataka^  that  the  Brahman  Sumedha,  the  future 
Buddha,  made  the  promise  to  himself,  as  well 
as  to  his  teacher,  to  exercise  the  virtues  leading 
him  to  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood  (buddhalcare 
dhamme).  They  are  enumerated  as  follows  :  (1) 
charity  (dana),  (2)  morality  (iUa),  (3)  resignation 
{nekkhamma),  (4)  wisdom  (patina),  (5)  exertion 
{viriya),  (6)  forbearance  (khanti),  (7)  truthfulness 
\»aeca),  (8)  persistency  (adhitthdna),  (9) love {mettd), 
and  (10)  equanimity  (upekkha).'  Now  the  transi- 
tion to  Mahayana  morality  brought  these  within 
the  scope  of  all  Buddhists,  who  must  strive  for 
perfect  enlightenment;  and  in  this  ethical  system 
the  paramitas  fill  a  great  r61e.  Six  of  them  are 
usually  enumerated,  viz.  charity  {ddna),  morality 
(iila),  forbearance  (kmnti),  exertion  (mrj/a),  medi- 
tation (dhxjana),  and  wisdom  (prajtla).  Very  often 
four  are  added  to  these,  making  ten  in  all,  viz. 
tactfulness  (upaya),  earnest  wish  or  vow  (prani- 
dhana),  strength  (bala),  and  knowledge  (jndna).* 
A  r^snmi  of  these  virtues  is  given  in  the  Lotus  of 
the  True  Law,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Mahay anists 
as  containing  the  three  fundamental  maxims  of 
their  morality.     It  runs  : 

'  Any  Bodhisattva,  Mahasattva,  who,  after  the  parinirvd'^  of 
the  Tatha^ata,  shall  set  forth  this  Dhanna-paryaya  to  the  four 
classes  of  hearers,  should  do  so  after  having  entered  the  abode 
of  the  Tathaf^ta  (Tathdgata-layana),  after  having  put  on  the 
robe  of  the  Tatbagata  (,T,-chivara\  and  occupied  the  seat  of  the 
Tathagata  (7'.-ii<ana).'  The  abode  is  explained  to  mean  abiding 
in  love  to  all  beings  (Barva-gattva-maitri-vihdra) ;  the  robe,  the 
delight  in  an  immense  forbearance  (mahdk^dnti-saurati/a) ;  and 
the  Beat,  the  entrance  to  the  vacuity  of  all  laws  (sarva-dharma- 
jtui}yaia-praveia\*  This  is  exactly  the  same  idea  as  is  ex- 
wewed  in  the  above-quoted  expressions,  *  the  footstep  of  the 
Tathigata,'  etc.,  by  transferring  the  pdramitds  to  the  imitation 
of  the  Tathilgata. 

We  omit  further  comments  on  these  classifications 
and  their  mutual  relations,  but  we  have  to  note 
that  in  the  virtues  of  the  Bodhisattvas  more  con- 
sideration is  paid  to  those  virtues  that  have  regard 
to  others,  and  that  the  essence  of  sympathy  or  love 
is  more  prominent  than  in  the  virtues  above  given. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  very  important  point  in  the 
departure  of  the  Mahay&na.  The  Maliay&nists 
are  wont  to  call  the  Hinayanists  egoists,  in  con- 
trast with  their  own  altruism.  Though  this  is  not 
literally  true,  the  characteristic  difference  between 
the  two  schools,  or  between  the  ideal  arhat  and 
bodhisattva,  consists  in  this,  that,  while  the  former 
sees  in  self-culture  the  first  requisite  of  morality, 
the  latter  insists  on  the  necessity  of  altruistic 
actions  and  thoughts,  even  for  the  sake  of  self- 
culture,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buddha's  former  lives. 
In  other  words,  the  Mahayanist  moral  ideal  lays 
special  stress  on  the  realization  of  the  bodhickitta, 
by  entering  into  the  communion  of  the  saints 
through  the  exercise  of  altruistic  virtues.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  extension  of  the  fundamental  virtue 
of  love  or  sympaJthy,  but  the  emphasizing  of  this 
point  gave  rise  to  another  important  idea,  that  of 

1  Jitaka,  ed.  FausbSll,  vol.  i.  pp.  19-28 ;  Warren,  Buddhism 
in  TraniUationt,  pp.  2S-29;  Bhys  Davids,  Buddhist  Birth 
Stories,  1880,  L  18-26. 

»  This  may  be  compared  wth  the  ten  dharmas  for  attaining 
the  paramdm  gatim  (highest  resort),  as  stated  in  Manu,  vt 
»i-93. 

s  See  art.  Bodhisattva  ;  also  Suzuki,  Outlines  0/  Mahdyana 
Buddhism,  London,  1907,  pp.  27"-;i30,  391-404.  In  the  latter 
book  the  author  is,  in  many  points,  too  anxious  to  draw  sharp 
distinctions  between  the  Hinayana  and  Mahavana,  and  misses 
connecting  links  l)etween  these  two  forms  of  liuddhism. 

*SBK  xxi.  222 ;  Sadilharmafminlarika,  cd.  Kern  and  Nanjio, 
■p.  234.  (Kern's  rendering  of  osand  by  'pulpit'  i<  right,  but  it 
parts  company  with  Oriental  associations.) 


the  dedication  (parinSmand)^  of  all  merits  and 
works  for  the  sake  of  others,  in  order  to  lead  them 
to  the  same  enlightenment.  It  makes  it  possible 
for  all  beings  to  help  each  other  on  the  way  to 
salvation  and  the  realizing  of  the  communion  of 
spiritual  fellowship.  The  practical  results  of  this 
ideal  were  momentous,  and  we  may  say  that 
Buddhist  influence  in  Ciiina  and  Japan  turned  on 
this  pivot,  although  unfortunately  with  its  abuses 
as  well." 

The  consideration  of  the  virtues  and  their  values 
leads  us  to  the  methods  by  which,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which,  they  could  be  worked  out.  The 
organization  for  the  promotion  of  morality  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Order  (Saiiglia),  including  monks  and 
laymen,  and  the  guidance  of  morality  therein  was 
laid  down  by  the  Buddha  in  the  rules  of  obedience 
( Vinaya),  including  prohibitions  and  command,- 
ments,  and  also  necessary  rules  of  discipline  for 
carrying  them  out.  Leaving  the  details  of  these 
rules  to  the  special  art.  Vinaya,  we  shall  here 
examine  their  general  characteristics.  Though 
the  vow  of  taking  refuge  (sarana)  in  the  Three 
Treasures  and  the  Five  Commandments  (w«ra»iftHl) 
are  common  to  all  members  of  the  Order,  a  clear 
demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  laic  and  the 
monastic  disciples  in  regard  to  the  other  standards 
of  life.  In  this  respect  Buddhism  may  be  said  to 
teach  a  twofold  system  of  morality—one  that  of 
monks  and  nuns,  which  is  beyond  this  world 
(lokuttara) ;  and  the  other  that  of  the  laity,  which 
is  worldly.'  A  detailed  description  of  worldly 
morality  is  given  in  the  sermon  to  Singalaka,'  and 
the  practice  of  filial  piety,  respect  toward  teachers, 
harmony  between  husbands  and  wives,  etc.,  are 
recommended  as  the  deeds  which  shall  bear  good 
fruit  in  one's  being  born  in  heavenly  worlds.  This, 
however,  is  not  specially  Buddhistic,  but  generally 
human.  To  be  perfectly  moral,  according  to  the 
Buddhist  ideal,  all  the  conditions  of  the  Ma  should 
be  fulfilled,  for  which  monastic  life  or  homel^s 
life  (andgdra)  is  a  necessary  condition.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Buddha  recommended  the  life  of  an 
ascetic  (samana)  as  the  fittest  for  perfect  morality, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
household  life  (sagdra)  was  not  totally  excluded 
from  salvation.  TheBuddhist  communion  (Sahgha) 
is  made  up  of  the  four  classes  of  members — monks 
and  nuns,  laymen  and  laywomen.  These  four 
are  always  described  as  making  up  one  body  and 
as  equally  praiseworthy,  when  they  are  well- 
disciplined."  Moreover,  we  hear  a  Brahman  Vach- 
chhagotta  praise  the  Buddha's  laws  for  their  uni- 
versal application  to  all  his  followers,  without 
distinction  of  the  conditions  of  life."  The  Buddha 
is  credited  with  having  gone  even  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  difi'erence  existed  between  a  layman  and 
a  monk,  when  they  had  realized  perfect  purity.' 

1  This  Is  stated  in  the  Ait,asnhasrikd  (Calcutta,  1888X  and 
many  other  texts.  Suzuki  exi)res8es  this  by  the  word  parivdrta, 
of  which  the  source  is  not  given. 

2  Anesaki,  'Buddhist  Intluences  in  Japan,'  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Congress  for  the  History  of  lieligion,  Oxford,  1908, 
ii.  156  f. 

3  Uajjh.  117,  Chattarisaka. 

4  JMgha,  31,  SiAgalaka. 

6  Saihu.  65,  SoUpatti-saiiiy.  (PTS  ed.  v.  Sii  f.). 

«  Majjh.  73,  Mohavachchhaifotta  (.I'TS  ed.  i.  491  ff.). 

7  Saihy.  66. 64  (I'TS  ed.  v.  410).  Oldenberg  would  see  in  this  a 
later  doctrine  (Buddha*.  370,  note  1).  But  his  suggestion  uiny 
be  controverted  by  adducing  other  texts  calUnl  the  Mirror  of 
Truth  (Dhamma-dddsa,  or  Ginjakd-vasatha,  PTSeA.  v.  360-300), 
where  several  laymen  and  laywomen  are  described  as  having 
attained  arAaf-ship,  and  where  the  difference  ol  the  degrees  in 
their  attainment  is  evidently  not  due  to  their  respective  condi- 
tions of  life,  but  to  the  differences  of  their  emancipation  from 
the  fetters.  Not  a  few  lay  disciples  (upiisakas)  are  there  said 
to  have  cut  off  the  five  fetters  and  to  have  entered  perfect 
parinibbdtxa,  equally  with  many  bhikkhus.  Moreover,  when 
we  consider  that  such  updsakas  as  Chitto  of  Machchhikasan<Ja, 
Sura  of  Ambat^ha,  and  Alahaiiaina  the  Sakyaii  were  in  no  wa3' 
Inferior  to  monks  in  their  attaitnnent  and  moral  perfection,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Buddha  allowed  them  the  same 
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We  may  thus  safely  conclude  that  the  Buddha 
did  not  make  a  fundamental  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  his  disciples  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  their  moral  and  spiritual  perfection.  Never- 
theless, it  is  very  evident  that  the  moral  ideal  of 
Buddhism  can  be  attained  with  less  difficulty  by 
many  by  means  of  the  homeless  life  than  by  house- 
holders (on  the  same  ground  as  St.  Paul  [1  Co  7] 
recommended  celibacy  to  the  followers  of  Christ) ; 
hence  the  pre-eminently  monastic  character  of 
Buddhist  morality,  and  hence  the  duty  of  the  lay 
followers  to  pay  a  special  respect  to  monks. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  relations 
between  the  sexes.  In  general,  women  are  regarded 
as  less  capable  of  perfect  morality,  because  of  their 
natural  weakness  and  defects,  and  so  female 
ascetics  (bhikkhunls)  have  to  pay  special  respect  to 
those  of  the  male  sex.'  Buddha  was  never  tired 
of  describing  the  defects  and  vices  of  women  and 
of  warning  the  monks  to  guard  against  them. 
But  this  should  not  be  ascribed  merely  to  a 
despising  of  the  weaker  sex,  for  similar  warnings 
are  given  to  women  as  regards  the  wickedness  of 
men.'  Moreover,  when  we  consider  what  an  active 
part  in  sexual  immorality  is  taken  by  men,  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  Buddha  was  so  em- 
phatic on  this  point  for  the  sake  of  his  male  dis- 
ciples.' On  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  many 
excellent  women  filled  their  r61es  among  the 
Buddha's  disciples;*  and  here,  again,  Vachchha- 
gotta's  utterance  is  justified. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  exaltation  of  lay 
life  and  of  the  female  sex  among  the  Mahayanists 
— a  consequence  of  their  conception  of  the  Bodhi- 
Mittva  ethics.  They  take  the  former  lives  of 
Sakyamuni  as  the  models  of  morality,  which 
should  be  at  the  same  time  every  one's  prepara- 
tion for  Buddhahood  ;  and  so  they  find  the  life  of 
nobles  or  householders  in  no  way  incompatible 
with  the  practice  of  the  paramitas  and  the  attain- 
ments of  bodhi.  Thus,  the  Buddhist  communion, 
in  the  conception  of  the  Mahayanists,  consists  of 
all  kinds  of  beings,  both  human  and  angelic,"  and 
among  them  there  are  various  Bodhisattva.s,  side 
by  side  with  monks  and  ascetics.  We  are  not  in 
a  position  to  determine  the  first  origin  of  this 
change  of  ideal,  or  to  assign  each  Bodhisattva  his 
nativity ;  but  we  see  in  the  Gandhara  sculpture 
the  Bodliisattva  Maitreya  represented  exactly  like 
a  prince,  with  garlands  and  otiier  decorations,  as 
is  found  in  Barhat  and  Sanchi."  Parallel  witli 
these  plastic  representations,  literary  testimonies 
to  these  changes  are  so  aVjundant  in  the  Mahayan- 
istic  literature  that  we  might  say  that  nearly 
every  Mahaj;ana  book  contains  exaltations  of 
various  Bodhisattvas  and  lay  saints. 

Most  conspicuous  among  many  books  of  th?  kind  are  two 
texts  bearing  the  names  of  Vimalakirti  and  Srimala  respect- 
ively. The  former  is  said  to  have  lived  in  VaiSiili,  contemporary 
with  the  Buddha,  and  the  superiority  of  his  moral  perfection 
and  dialectic  power  forms  the  subject  of  the  whole  book.'  He 
honour  as  the  monks.  These  are  in  agreement  with  Vachchha- 
gotta's  utterance  above  cited.  See  Rhys  Davids,  Dialoauei  of 
the  BuMha,  i.  63. 

1  These  marks  of  respect  are  called  the  garamu,  for  which  Me 
Vinaya,  Chullav.  10.  1,  and  Aiin.  8.  61. 

»  Aiiq.  8. 17-18  (I'TH  ed.  iv.  l'9(i-197). 

'  This  is  illustrated  by  the  simile  of  warriors  (yodhanm)(Afia. 
6.  7i>-76|y7'.Sed.  iii.  89-100]).  J      '\     ii 

*8ee  Bode,  '  Women  Leaders  of  the  Buddhist  Reformation,' 
J/i.4S,  1883,  p.  517f. 

5  This  conception,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  specially  MahaySn- 
Mtic,  hut  generally  Buddhistic.  See  Dujim,  20,  Mahfisamava. 
(Sfn.  Ratana,  etc. 

inSl.^^.S.''''"""'*''^'"''^*'''  -"'"WAW  Art  in  India  (Ix>ndon, 
1901).  The  Mahayanists  explain  this  difference  of  dress  on  the 
part  of  arhala  and  boiihisaltma  by  saying  that,  while  the  former 
are  concerned  about  themselves  alone,  and  so  are  dressed  in 
simple  dullcoloured  robes,  the  latter  emljellish  their  Iwdies  in 
every  way  m  order  to  please  and  attract  others,  and  so  to  lead 
Uiem  to  conversion  and  companionship. 

'P/tr^','?^'"*'''' '■'"'■*"'"■  on"  tf-  by  Ch'  Chien  in  the  3rd 
?^/xP'."^'°'  ""•  "^''  *"<'  »nother  tr.  by  Kumaraiiva  in  a.d. 
40«(NanJio,  no.  146). 


was  perfect  in  the  practice  of  all  the  pdramUdi,  but  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  rich  man,  dressed  in  fine  robes,  and  drove  a  fine 
carriage,  et«.  His  philanthropy  was  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  He  went  about  the  town  instructing  in  Buddhist 
morality  the  people  whom  he  met  and  sought,  whether  in  the 
palaces,  or  on  the  streets,  or  in  gambling-houses,  or  in  infamous 
places.  He  also  exercised  his  influence  over  the  politics  of  the 
town.  Perfect  practice  of  the  pdramitds  in  the  worldly  life  was 
his  aim,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  highly  praised  by  the 
Buddha,  and  on  which  account  he  is  regarded  as  the  model 
updsaka  among  the  Buddhists  of  the  Far  East,  even  to  the 
present  day. 

Srimala  was  the  daughter  of  King  Prasenajit  (Pall,  Pascnadi) 
and  his  queen,  Mallika,  so  well  known  in  the  Pali  books,  and 
was  married  to  the  king  of  Ayodhya.  An  obedient  daughter 
and  faithful  queen,  she  was  imbued  with  the  deep  insight  of 
Buddhist  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  her  moral  practice  of  the  Sole 
Road  of  the  Bodbisattvas.  Her  great  vows,  stated  in  the 
presence  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  dialogues  between  her  and 
the  Buddha,  serve  to  show  the  capacity  of  lay  morality,  when 
associated  with  true  wisdom,  to  take  up  the  essence  of  all  the 
rules  enjoined  upon  monks  and  nuns,  and  to  elevate  and  broaden 
them  to  the  all-embracing  morality  of  the  Mahayana.' 

In  short,  for  a  Mahayanist,  the  moral  ideal  con- 
sists in  practising  all  the  precepts  of  morality,  in 
their  essence  and  spirit,  regardless  of  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  life. 

'  His  mother,"  it  is  said,  '  is  wisdom  (prajfla),  his  father  tact- 
fulneas  (upriya),  his  kinsmen  all  beings,  his  dwelling  the  vacuity 
(iiixi'jatd),  his  wife  joy  (priti),  his  daughter  love  (maitri),  his  son 
truthfulness  (s«(i/a),  and  yet  his  household  life  makes  him  not 
attached  to  existence.'  2 

These  precepts  should  be  observed  both  figur- 
atively and  literally;  therein  consists  the  com- 
patibility of  lay  morality  with  the  highest  ideal 
of  a  Bodhisattva.  A  Mahay.ana  text  entitled 
Brahma -jala'  enumerates  all  Buddhist  virtues 
and  moral  precepts,  and  explains  them  in  higher 
senses  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Maha- 
yana,  re-interpreting  the  prohibitions  in  their  re- 
spective positive  counterparts,  and  referring  every 
rule  and  precept  to  the  deepest  basis  and  highest 
aim  of  the  bodhi.  This  has  become  the  standard 
of  Buddhist  Vinaya  in  China  and  Japan,  and  has 
exercised  great  influence  upon  the  morality  of  both 
the  nations.* 

4.  Efficacy  of  moral  practice  ;  ecclesiastical  side 
of  ethics. — The  basis  has  been  established,  the  aim 
shown,  and  the  rules  and  precepts  given.  The  next 
question  is  how  these  could  be  carried  out.  Here 
the  Sahgha  plays  the  essential  part.  The  Bud- 
dhist Sahgha  is  neither  a  mere  congregation  nor  a 
society  of  friends  or  pietists ;  it  is  a  religious  com- 
munion and  churchly  organization,  furnished  with 
the  disciplines  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the 
ideals  aimed  at.  It  is  a  church  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  in  spite  of  the  dictum  of  certain 
scholars  to  the  contrary.  The  word  '  sacramental ' 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  Buddhist  Church,  if  it 
were  understood  exclusively  as  founded  on  God's 
grace ;  yet  the  kammas  (Skr.  karmas),  the  reli- 
gious and  ecclesiastical  acts,  such  as  ordination 
(upasampada),  the  acceptance  of  the  precepts 
{hla-samdddna),  and  confession  (pavdrand),'  were 
considered  as  not  merely  formal  &-ts,  but  as  fur- 
nished with  religious,  if  not  mysterious,  signifi- 
cance.      They  were   thought    to   have   perpetual 

1  The  6rimala-nhandda,  tr.  by  Gunabhadra  In  the  6th  cent, 
(Nanjio,  no.  69).  There  are  a  great  many  texts  of  a  similar 
tendency.  We  hear  of  Sumati,  daughter  of  the  rich  Ugra ; 
AjiUa,  daughter  of  King  Ajata&itru  ;  Vimaladattii,  daughter  of 
King  Prasenajit,  etc. 

2  Quoted  in  the  commentary  of  great  authority  on  the 
Brahma-jala,  below  cited,  by  Ta-hsien,  a  Korean  monk  of  th» 
8th  (7)  century.  The  words  are  taken  from  various  Mahayana 
texts  and  works  of  Nagarjuna,  Vasubandhu,  etc. 

3  Tr.  by  Kumarajiva  (Nanjio,  no.  1087).  The  title  is  evidently 
taken  from  the  same  name  in  the  Digha,  and  is  intended  to 
expand  its  contents,  by  amplifying  the  Buddha's  profound 
knowledge,  as  regards  the  foundation  of  morality,  which  has 
lieen  cite<i  above. 

*  In  China  the  MahSyinist  morality  ini^lined  to  quietism  and 
mysticism,  having  been  conjoined  with  Taoism,  especially  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yantsu,  where  Buddhism  was  most  prevalent.  In 
Japan,  on  the  contrary,  it  entered  into  union  with  the  warrior 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  exercised  its  influence  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  down  to  the  arts  of  fencing,  swimming,  and  even 
to  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  harakiri. 

'  For  these  acte,  see  art.  Visaia. 
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effioaoy  for  morality  through  the  whole  of  the 
present  life,  and  for  the  future  as  well.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  moral  precepts  enjoyed  by  the 
holy  men  (ariyaknntdni  htdni)  are  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  four  objects  of  the  indefatigable  faith 
or  repose  (avechcha-ppasdda),  together  with  the 
Buddha,  the  Dhamtna,  and  the  Sahgha.  These 
precepts  are  described,  in  the  formula  stating  the 
objects  of  faith,  to  be '  unbroken,  intact,  unspotted, 
unblemished,' '  and  those  who  have  become  imbued 
with  this  faith  are  assured  that  they  have  entered 
the  stream  of  emancipation  (sotapatta).  Natur- 
ally, the  ceremonies  alone  have  no  such  efficacy, 
yet  any  works  and  merits  without  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  are  worldly,  and,  therefore,  not 
the  morality  practised  and  enjoyed  by  the  Buddhist 
holy  men.  The  authority  to  give  assurance  of  its 
efficacy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sangha,  instituted 
^  the  Buddha.  Thus,  just  as  the  faith  in  the 
&thgha  and  in  morality  does  not  come  to  stand, 
00  tne  faith  in  the  Master  is  incomplete  without 
the  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  morality  and  the  cere- 
mony instituted  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating 
and  assuring  its  practice.  The  Hla,  together  with 
its  inauguration  act,  is  an  indivisible  whole,  as  the 
one  instituted  by  the  perfectly  Enlightened,  and 
observed  faithfufly  by  tne  whole  communion  of  the 
Sahgha.  It  is  also  untainted  and  unblemished,  not 
bein^  defeasible  by  contrary  powers.  Therefore  it 
is  said : 

'  The  holy  disciples,  furnished  with  these  foar  things,  enter 
into  the  stream,  become  unruinable  (avinita-dhammaX  &nd  turn 
to  the  destiny  of  the  perfect  enlightenment.' 

The  four  things  mean  the  faith  in  the  Three 
Treasures  and  the  Hla.  The  life  of  such  men  is, 
indeed,  inexhaustible  {amogham  fivitam).^  To  the 
Mahayanistic  explanation  of  this  source  of  morality 
we  shall  return  below. 

Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  we 
must  speak  of  the  authority  of  the  Sahgha.  Quite 
naturally,  the  Buddha  was,  during  his  lifetime, 
the  sole  authority  and  leader  of  morality.  After 
his  death,  a  kind  of  apostolic  succession,  though 
not  unified  as  claimed  by  the  Christian  Church, 
was  kept  up  by  a  series  of  ordaining  teachers 
{uparjhaya,  Skr.  upadhyaya) ;  and  every  Buddliist 
could  trace  the  lineage  of  his  ordination  through 
the  series  up  to  the  Buddha.'  This  practice  of 
receiving  the  precepts  from  an  upajjhdya  was  ob- 
served, both  by  monks  and  by  laymen,  even  in  the 
Buddha's  lifetime  ;  and  parallel  with  this  a  kind  of 
diocese  was  inaugurated,  and  is  continued  to  this 
day.  It  is  called  the  Sima  (Skr.  &lmd),  i.e.  the 
circle  within  which  the  wandering  monks  and 
nuns,  as  well  as  resident  laymen,  had  to  attend 
regular  meetings  and  ceremonies,  conducted  by 
the  elders,  durmg  the  rainy  seasons.  This  prac- 
tice was  extended,  in  the  countries  outside  of 
India,  beyond  the  rainy  seasons,  and  its  concep- 
tion developed  into  that  of  a  diocese,  and  at  last 
became  that  of  a  catholic  church.* 

The  emphasis  laid  on  the  efficacy  (if  not  sacra- 
mental) of  the  acts  for  the  acceptance  of  the  SUa 
and  the  respect  for  the  authority  performing  them 

iSaihy.  66,  8ot»p»ttl-«aihy.  (PTS  ed.  v.  342  f.);  also  SBB 
xl.  27. 

»  Saihy.  66.  61  (FTS  ed.  t.  404 1.).  The  same  thing  Is  told  in 
Saihy.  11.  2,  4  (i6.  L  232),  and  Ahg.  4.  62  (id.  U.  57),  6.  47  (ih. 
Ul.  64),  etc.  Here  the  faith  is  described  as  the  virtues  of  faith 
itaddha),  morality  ((Ua\  repose  (paidda),  and  insight  into 
knowledge  (dattgana). 

'  It  is  to  this  observance  that  we  owe  the  tables  of  the  Elders 
(Thera,  Skr.  Sthdvira),  who  were  heads  of  their  respective 
branches  of  Buddhism.  Whether  theee  tables  are  credible  or 
not  is  another  Cjiicstion.     Cf.  art.  k:Ll>KK  (Buddhist). 

*  We  hear  of  a  central  seat  of  the  iixmd  at  Nalanda,  mentioned 
In  a  Chinese  record  of  the  8th  century.  In  China  it  was  tor  the 
Bnt  time  instituted  by  an  Indian,  Quipabhadra,  in  480,  under 
the  auspice*  of  the  Kmperor,  and  after  that  many  ilrtuia  were 
rbutcd,  Moh  of  them  havinp  »  certain  right  of  Jurisdiction.  In 
MfNUi  the  ffmA  was  estabhshcd  in  764,  and  some  others  after 
that.  Nlchlren  (1222-1282)  prophesied  the  estobllshment  of  the 
Ml*  Mat  of  the  tima  over  the  whole  world. 


gave  rise  later  to  disputes  as  to  whether  mind 
alone  or  body  also  is  influenced  by  these  acts  and 
thereby  continues  their  efficacy.'  Without  entering 
into  the  details  of  these  disputes,  we  here  note  the 
close  connexion  of  this  point  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Bodhisattva  morality.  The  precepts  and  the 
religious  acts  of  receiving  them  are  observed,  of 
course  with  modifications,  by  the  Mahayanists, 
but  they  consider  these  acts  rather  vain,  unless 
accompanied  by  an  eager  decision  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  full  bodhi,  and  consequently  con- 
summated in  the  deep  impression  of  tne  will  upon 
the  inner  kernel  of  the  mind.  What  is,  therefore, 
more  essential  for  them  than  any  act  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  radical  good,  the  fundamental  nature, 
we  might  say  the  matrix,  from  which  these  acts 
and  moral  practice  derive  their  source.  This  is 
called  the  bodhichitta.  Though  the  value  of 
morality  consists  in  its  practice,  the  latter  should 
be  well  founded  on  sound  principle,  which  again 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  ultimate  matrix. 
The  religious  acts  for  the  entrance  to  moral  life 
awaken  the  manifestation  of  the  radical  good ;  and 
the  continual  efficacy  of  faith  and  sacraments 
causes  the  bodhichitta  to  manifest  itself  more  and 
more,  and  leads  finally  to  its  full  realization — the 
enlightenment.  Thus,  when  the  bodhichitta  is 
once  awakened,  its  essence  (prakrti)  is  manifested 
in  life,  and,  because  the  essence  in  itself  is  unmade, 
is  of  non-action  {akfti},  the  moral  life  of  the  initiated 
needs  less  and  less  exertion,  and  so  much  the  more 
partakes  in  the  communion  of  the  saints.  Morality, 
in  this  condition,  consists  in  actions — bodily,  oral, 
and  mental — but  they  are  no  opera  operata  but 
inoperata,  so  to  speak.  In  the  descriptions  of  the 
four  jhanas,  appamatui-cfietovimutti,  so  often 
repeated  in  the  Pali  Canon  and  not  less  in  the 
Mahayana  books,  we  can  see  this  sense  of  unexerted 
morality,  and  the  formula  of  the  Ula  in  the  four 
pasadns  shows  this  bearing,  at  least  implicitly. 
The  theory  of  the  matrix  of  morality  played  a 
great  part  in  the  Mahayana  ethics  and  became  the 
source  of  various  speculations  as  well  as  of  practical 
influences.  Chi-Hsu,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Brahma-jala,  expresses  this  point  as  follows  : 

'The  entity  (of  iUa^  i.e.  the  chitta)  manifeste  itself  as  the 
essence  (bodhi),  and  the  principles  (good  and  bad)  manifest 
themselves  in  practice  ;  the  realization  of  the  essence  is  induced 
by  practice,  and  the  perfection  of  practice  ie  derived  from  the 
essence,  these  two  being  in  reality  one.* 

This  is  a  piece  of  scholastic  analysis  of  Mahayana 
morality,  and  may  sound  very  aostract,  but  it  is 
intended  to  explain  the  efficiency  of  morality  on 
the  basis  of  the  bodhichitta,  which  is  identical  in 
all  beings,  and  thereby  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
practice  of  sympathetic  acts  in  the  essential  quality 
of  the  bodhichitta.  This  philosophy,  in  conjunction 
with  the  teaching  of  the  pdramitas  and  dedication, 
had  actual  influence  over  the  Far  East  converted 
to  Buddhism,  and  made  its  morality  capable  of 
being  applied  to  various  conditions  of  life.  It 
broadened  the  people's  moral  ideal  so  as  to  admit 
all  beings  to  their  spiritual  communion,  and  to 
extend  their  sympathy  toward  even  animals  and 
plants.' 

S.  Mental  training  and  spiritual  attainments. — 
We  now  come  to  our  last  subject — a  peculiarity  of 
Buddhist  morality,  viz.  its  close  connexion  with 
the  methods  of  spiritual  exercises.  Though,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  morality  is  enumerated  side  by 
.side  with  wisdom  and  contemplation,  in  the  three 

1  These  are  found  in  the  Malidvihhafyd,  ascribed  to  the  reign 
of  King  Kaniska.  A  parallel  may  lie  found  In  the  differences 
between  transubstantiation  and  conaubstantiation. 

2  It  is  in  this  way  that  Buddhist  morality  in  China,  and  still 
more  in  Japan,  has  become  connected  with  poetry  and  plastic 
arts.  .Esthetic  sense  among  them  is  derived  from  the  source 
of  mental  training,  and  is  manifested  in  their  daily  life.  An  art 
for  art's  sake  used  to  be  an  inconceivable  thing  amon^  them. 
See  the  present  writer's  article  in  the  Remie  da  nuns,  cited 
above,  and  Okakura,  The  Book  of  Tea,  New  York,  1906. 
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branches  of  discipline  they  form  one  whole,  and 
morality  dissociated  from  the  other  two  ends  in 
merely  outward  works,  while  these  mental  exercises 
are  without  wisdom,  an  empty  thing ;  and  wisdom 
is  imperfect  apart  from  moral  practice.  We  have 
stated  above  that  four — a  majority — of  the  seven 
groups  of  virtues  (or  training)  are  the  methods  of 
contemplation,  and  that  even  the  rest  contain  in 
them  what  we  now  should  call  not  virtues  but 
rather  spiritual  exercises.  These  will  be  seen  from 
the  items  that  make  up  these  groups.  We  do  not 
here  enter  into  them  in  detail  (see  art.  DhyJna), 
but  their  general  bearings  upon  moral  training  are 
not  to  be  overlooked.  The  cardinal  vice  of  human 
nature  lies  in  egoism,  which  manifests  itself  most 
conspicuously  in  the  attachment  to  sensual  pleas- 
ures, and  in  the  fetters  which  bind  our  mind  to 
Taiioua  impressions  and  thoughts.  The  fourfold 
fixation  of  mind  {scUi-pattf&na)  aims  at  the 
extirpation  of  egoism.  Therefore  the  mind  is  fixed 
on  the  body  (kaya) ;  and  its  foulness,  instability, 
etc.,  are  thought  of.  The  next  step  is  to  think  of 
the  senses  (vedana)  and  of  the  pains  and  pleasures 
arising  from  them.  Further,  the  mind  (chitta) 
itself  is  closely  examined ;  and,  finally,  the  ultimate 
nature  of  thmgs  (dhamma).  In  like  manner,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  exertion  or  control 
(nammappadhana)  the  aim  is  to  prevent  sinful 
conditions  arising  (samvara),  to  put  them  away 
when  they  have  arisen  (pahdna),  to  protect  and 
cherish  good  conditions  as  they  arise  (anurakklui), 
and,  lastly,  to  retain  and  develop  good  conditions 
in  existence  {bfidvana).  These  qualities  are  the 
same  in  substance  as  the  seven  divisions  of  bodhi 
(b^jhahga),  which  are  arranged  as  follows:  (1) 
mindfulness  {sati) '  of  all  that  is  morally  desirable, 
(2)  discrimination  of  things  (dhamma-vkhaya)  good 
and  batl,  (3)  exertion  {viriya),  (4)  joy  (piti)  in  what 
one  has  attained,  (5)  satisfaction  {pasaddhi),  (6) 
contemplation  (sainddhi),  and  (7)  equanimity 
{upekkhd).  Nearly  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in 
the  eight  kinds  of  the  ^eat  man's  thoughts 
(mahapuriaa-vilakka).  A  similar  kind  of  medita- 
tion, or  release  of  the  mind,  is  extended  to  all 
beings,  in  order,  firstly,  to  prepare  in  mind,  and  then 
to  practise,  the  virtues  of  love  (metta),  compassion 
{karwna),  joy  (mudita),  and  equanimity  {upekkhd).' 
The  close  association  of  these  spirituEil  exercises 
and  moral  actions  is  shown  in  the  personal  example 
of  the  Buddha  himself.  He  was  a  mystic  visionary, 
but  he  lived  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  ministry  m 
constant  activities.  He  passed  sometimes  whole 
nights  under  forest  trees,  conversing  with  spirits 
or  an^'els,  as  it  is  told ;  he  lived  often  in  complete 
seclusion  among  the  woods  of  Ichchhanahgafa  or 
elsewhere  for  weeks  and  months.  But  more  signi- 
ficant were  his  activities  as  the  teacher  and  bene- 
factor of  mankind.  Visiting  of  sick  people, 
itinerating  in  the  regions  attacked  by  pestilence, 
mediation  between  two  combatants,  consolation 
of  mothers  afflicted  by  loss  of  children— these  and 
other  things  are  frequently  told  in  the  Pali  books. 
His  care  for  health  caused  him  to  instruct  his 
disciples  in  the  number  of  meals  to  be  taken,  or  in 
the  method  of  bathing,  and  even  in  the  minutiae  of 
using  the  toothpick.     Though  he  himself  did  not 

fo  outside  India,  some  of  his  disciples  emulated 
is  missionary  spirit  and  went  to  the  west  and 
north-west,  beyond  the  Indus.  Thus,  the  two  sides 
of  training— self-culture  and  actions— found  a 
perfect  union  in  the  person  of  the  Buddha,  but  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  should  exist  differences 
in  the  character  and  tendency  among  his  disciples, 
as  described  in  the  Ahguttara  and  shown  in  the 

'Ten  kinds  o(  mindrulness  are  again  enumerated,  of  relieioiu 
and  moral  virtues  ;  see  A.iig.  (PT.Sed.  i.  42). 

2  These  are  the  appamdTyi-cheto-vimMtIi ;  see  Rhys  Davids, 

tt"!,w?To°-C'*', ■"•'"'!""'•  '•  =*'8;  K.  E.  Neumaon,  Qolamo 
Ouddhfft  Ream,  Leipzig,  1896-1902,  paitim. 


poems  ascribed  to  them.'  The  consequence  is  easy 
to  see.  It  resulted  in  the  division  of  the  Sahglia, 
into  the  conservative  and  liberal  sections,  and 
finally  in  the  contrast  between  the  ideals  of  arhat- 
ship  and  bodhisattva-shvp.  Though  these  divisions 
were  not  precisely  the  direct  results  of  the  different 
characters,  we  may  roughly  say  that  the  former 
represents  the  tendency  to  self-seclusion,  while  the 
latter  is  daring  enough  to  emphasize  the  sanctity 
of  lay  morality.  Further,  a  similar  difference  arose 
among  the  Mahayanists  themselves,  the  more 
quietistic  morality  being  represented  by  the  adorers 
of  the  PraJTid-pdramitd,  and  the  activities  for  the 
salvation  of  all  fellow-beings  being  represented  by 
the  followers  of  the  Saddfiarmapundarika.' 
LiTBRATURS. — This  is  fully  given  in  the  footnotes. 

M.  Anesaki. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Celtic). —I. 
Gauls.— Aiaong  the  classical  authors  there  is  a 
great  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the  moral 
status  of  the  Celts ;  and,  inasmuch  as  their  qualities 
and  defects  have  been  recorded  by  their  enemies, 
the  Romans,  whose  sympathies  were  naturally 
alienated  from  them,  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  naive  generaliza- 
tions founded  frequently  on  superficial  observation. 
Thus,  while  Ctesar  {de  Bell.  Gall.  VI.  xvi.  I)  and 
Livy  (V.  xlvi.  3)  regard  the  religious  note  as  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  character  of  the  Celts, 
Cicero  (pro  Fonteio,  xii.)  asserts  that  they  lacked 
all  sentiment  of  piety  and  justice ;  and,  though 
most  authors  attribute  to  them  a  simple  and  frank 
nature,  Polybius  (ii.  7)  calls  them  perfidious. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  points  in  which  the  classical 
writers  concur,  we  can  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  primitive  Celts.  In  general 
the  portrait  is  far  from  attractive  (Dottin,  Manuel 
pour  tervir  d  I'Hude  de  I'aniiquiU  celtique,  Paris, 
1906,  p.  117),  and  some  modern  authors  contend 
that  this  is  due  to  their  religion,  which,  according 
to  them,  had  very  little  influence  in  regulating 
moral  conduct  (Joyce,  Soc.  Hist,  of  Anc.  Ireland, 
London,  1903,  i.  220).  WhUe  this  may  be  true  to 
a  certain  degree,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  their 
firm  belief  in  a  hereafter  had  a  marked  influence 
on  their  moral  nature,  inspiring  them  to  acts  of 
rare  bravery  in  which  their  scorn  for  death  is 
manifest  (Caesar,  vi.  xiv.  5;  Mela,  ill.  ii.  19). 
Coupled  with  this,  an  aptitude  for  work  and  a 
cleanliness  exceptional  among  barbarous  peoples 
tended  to  elevate  them  above  the  level  at  which 
one  would  naturally  be  inclined  to  place  them. 

A  few  traits  of  the  character  of  the  Celts  may 
be  indicated  by  way  of  preface,  before  going  into 
detail. 

Though  they  were  easy  to  be  convinced,  and  often  suCFered 
thereby  at  the  hands  of  ambitious  individuals  (Strabo,  ll.  iv.  2  ; 
Ciesar,  Tli.  xxx.  8,  IV.  v.  3 :  '  incertis  rumoribus  scrviant '),  they 
did  not  lack  the  power  of  reasoning,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
language  of  prudence  (C'sesar,  vil.  xiv.  ;  Tao.  Ilist.  iv.  C9  ;  Strabo, 
loe.  cit.  and  iv.  i.  6).  They  were  eager  to  learn,  and  sought  infor- 
mation concerning  other  nations  (Strabo,  loc.  cit.).  Turbulent  in 
spirit,  and  having  a  marked  aversion  for  order  and  regularity, 
they  loved  war  for  its  own  sake,  the  state  of  war  being  so  per- 
manent among  them  that  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  soma 
injury  being  washed  away  in  blood  (Ciesar,  VI.  xv.  1).  Incon. 
stant,  they  readily  abandoned  their  ideas,  morals,  customs,  all 
except  their  character,  and  became  so  thoroughly  Romanized 
that  the  emperor  Claudius,  in  supporting  their  claim  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  senate,  was  able  to  state  that  they  were  '  lam 
moribus,  artibus,  affinitatibus  nostris  mixti '  (Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
24).  In  appearance  they  were  usually  tall  (Diod.  v.  xxviii.  1 ; 
Strabo,  rv.  iv.  3 ;  Ammian.  xv.  xii.  1),  with  soft  white  skin 


1  Aiig.  1.  14  {PTS  ed.  i.  23-26) ;  Thera  and  Theri-gathi,  tr. 
K.  E.  Neumann,  Die  Lieder  der  Mimchen  und  Nomien,  Berlin, 
1899,  tr.  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Paalmt  of  Earlv  Jluddhiett. 
London,  1909. 

2  Very  noteworthy  are  the  descriptions  in  this  book  of  a  Sage 
(or  a  group  of  teachers),  to  appear  in  the  latter  days  to  bring 
salvation,  and  of  the  persecutions  he  would  endure  ;  it  contains 
also  the  assurance  given  by  the  Buddha  as  to  his  mission  and 
its  effect  (SBE  xxi.  chs.  xii.,  xiv.,  xix.,  xx.).  On  the  last  point 
there  are  deviations  from  the  present  Skr.  text  in  Kumarajiva's 
tr.,  whicb  led  to  important  consequencea  in  China  and  Japan. 
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(Diod.  Joe.  cU. ;  Ammiui.  loe.  cU.:  •  candldl  p«eoe  omnes  )  and 
blond  hair  (Diod.  toe.  eit. ;  Aimnian.  toe.  ctt. :  '  rutili  ),  and 
ponened  a  fierce  look  (Diod.  v.  xxxi.  1;  *""•'»"•.  ^-  ™- 
Morninum  torvitote  tcrribiles").  They  loved  beautUul  nien, 
which  explain,  in  pari  the  away  that  VercinBctorlx  exerted 
over  thcni.  Even  their  enemies  are  obliged  to  testify  to  the 
•toplicity  and  franlineKi  ot  their  character  free  from  all  malice 
fetrabo,  IV.  iv.  2  ;  de  Bell.  A/ric  Ixxlii.).  Upright  ami  inrapable 
of  evil,  deception  and  trickery  were  repugnant  to  them  (Strabo, 
loc  eit).  Their  superabundance  ot  lite,  love  ot  novelty,  and 
adventurous  humour  expUin  that  continual  state  ol  agitation 
and  excitement  in  which  they  lived  (Caisar,  in.  x.  8).  They 
disputed  and  fought  on  the  slightest  provocation  at  reputs. 
In  a  word,  theirs  was  a  country  of  duels  and  civil  wars  (Diod. 
T.  xxviii.  6 ;  Ammian.  XT.  xii.  1 :  'avidi  iurgiorum  et  sublatius 
insolescentes ').  As  a  natural  consequence  ot  this,  they  were 
easilv  discouraged  and  dejected,  and  it  was  usually  more 
advantageous  to  arouse  them  by  illusions  than  by  appealing  to 
the  sentiment  of  duty  (Ca!sar,vil.  xx.,e8p.l2;  Strabo,  IT.  iv.  6), 
although  they  were  quick  to  recover  from  any  state  of  de- 
moralization into  which  they  might  have  fallen  (Livy,  xxii.  ii.). 
Among  the  Romans  they  were  celebrated  for  their  love  of 
revolutions,  rapid  decisions,  and  continual  changes  (Osesar, 
ni.  viii.  S,  IT.  V.  3,  Tii.  xx.  1,  etc  ;  Strabo,  it.  iv.  2).  In 
addition  to  the  art  of  war,  according  to  Cato  (Orig.  li.),  they 
cultivated  with  great  talent  the  art  ol  speaking  readily,  and 
thev  had  a  natural  gift  for  eloquence  (Polyb.  ii.  xvii. ;  Diod. 
V.  xxxi.).  Though  Cajsar  states  (ni.  xxii.  1)  that  the  Gauls 
possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  power  ot  imitation,  they  stub- 
bornly refused  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  their  defeats. 
They  were  proud  even  in  defeat,  and  showed  no  inclination  to 
change  their  manner  of  fighting  (Strabo,  IT.  iT.  6 ;  Cfflsar,  I. 
xiii.  3,  etc,  xiv.  7).  Finally,  they  gave  special  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  body  (Ammian.  xv.  xii.).  According  to  Pliny  (HX 
XII.  xxvi.  46,  xxvill.  Ii.),  soap  made  of  tallow  or  ashes  was  an 
invention  of  the  Gauls ;  while  certain  tribes,  such  as  the  Vale- 
riana Celtica,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  a  kind  of  perfume. 
Various  classical  authors  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Celtolberians  preserved  urine  in  reservoirs  for  washing  their 
bodies  and  cleansing  their  teeth  (Diod.  v.  xxxiii.;  Strabo  iii. 
iT.  18 ;  Catullus,  xxxix.  17-19).  and  Pliny  (ixii.  Ixxxii.)  notes 
also  that  the  Celtic  women  used  beer-foam  as  a  cosmetic  The 
men  usually  wore  long  moustaches  (Diod.  T.  xxviii.  3),  and 
were  fastidious  in  the  care  of  the  hair  (Ammian.  XT.  xii.  2). 
They  were  often  reproached  for  their  love  of  ornaments,  ex- 
hibiting a  particular  preference  for  purple  or  golden  garments, 
necklaces  and  bracelets  of  bright  colours  (Diod.  T.  xxx.  1 ; 
Strabo,  rT.  t.  6  ;  Appian,  Cellica,  12 ;  Propert.  T.  x.  40 ;  Floras, 
I.  XX.  2) ;  and  Vergil  (Aen.  viii.  669-661)  traces  a  portrait— very 
poetical,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state — ol '  the  golden-haired  Celt, 
wearing  a  golden  tunic,  covered  with  a  mantle  with  striiws  of 
a  thousand  colours,  a  necklace  of  gold  surrounding  a  neck  of 
milky  whiteness.* 

With  this  insight  into  their  character,  we  can, 
■with  the  aid  of  the  Irish  texts,  arrive  at  some 
definite  idea  of  the  condition  of  their  morals. 

1.  Marriage  and  immorality.  —  In  regard  to 
marriage,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  bride  was 
purchased  by  her  future  husband.  As  women  were 
usually  married  onl^  once,  the  purchase-price  (Old 
Ir.  coibche)  was  received  in  entirety  by  tne  father 
{A7u;.  Laws  of  Ireland,  Rolls  Series,  London, 
1869-73,  iii.  314),  and  in  subsequent  marriages  (until 
the  twenty-first)  the  coibche  was  divided  between 
the  father  and  the  daughter  {ib.  ii.  346).  Appar- 
ently the  jus  primce  noctis  existed  among  the  early 
Celts,  if  we  may  infer  that  the  right  exercised  by 
Conchobar,  king  of  XJlster,  is  an  indication  of  the 
prevalence  of  that  custom  in  early  times. 

in  the  Book  of  Leimter  (p.  106,  col.  2)  we  read  that  '  in 
Ulster,  every  man  who  had  a  daughter  to  marry  took  lier  to 
pass  the  first  night  with  Conchobar,  in  order  that  she  might 
have  that  king  as  a  husband  (cccA  /cr  di  Ultaib  dolierad  ingin 
maedacht  a-fiU9  ta  Conchobar  in-chii  aidohi,  cotn-bad  he  a- 
eitmunter) ' ;  and  the  despotic  king  does  not  hesitate  to 
exercise  this  right  over  Emer,  the  bride  ot  Ciichulainn  fVVindisch, 
Ir.  Te,zU,  Leipzig,  1880,  i.  690 ;  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Famille 
etltiqru.  Pans,  1906,  p.  125,  etc.).  That  this  custom  was  in 
vogue  in  Scotland,  we  shall  see  later. 
As  for  the  m-arriage  itself,  the  contract  was  not 
binding,  and  later  on  Irish  canonical  law  protested 
in  vain  against  the  ease  with  which  marriages  were 
dissolved  (Wasserschleben,  Die  ir.  Kanonenxamm- 
lung^,  Leipzig,  1885,  p.  185 f.).  That  divorce  was 
far  from  being  unusual  among  the  Celts  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland 
permitted  divorce  by  mutual  consent  even  when 
the  woman  was  a  legitimate  wife  (cHmuirtter  [ii. 
362,  line  21  f.]),  for  wliich  the  technical  expression 
is  im  toga  scartha,  or  'by  choice  of  separation.' 
Though  the  citmtiinter  was  considered  the  selb,  or 
property,  of  her  husband,  this  did  not  prevent  her 


from  having  certain  very  important  rights,  such, 
for  example,  as  that  of  seizing  the  proi>erty  in- 
tended to  be  used  by  her  husband  towards  the 
purchase  of  another  woman.  The  Senehtts  Mdr  is 
very  explicit  in  that  respect : 

■  It  he  gives  the  purchase-price  tor  another  woman,'  state  the 
Laws,  '  even  though  it  should  be  from  his  own  property,  tl»t 
purchase-price  is  the  property  of  his  legitimate  wife,  it  she 
acquits  herself  of  her  conjugal  duties '  (ii.  382). 

But,  with  these  exceptions,  adultery  was  other- 
wise unrestrained ;  for,  besides  his  legitimate  wife, 
the  husband  was  permitted  by  law  to  keep  in  the 
domicile  one  or  several  concubines,  so  that  Diarmaid 
mac  Fergusa,  supreme  king  of  Ireland,  had  four 
wives,  two  of  whom  had  the  rank  of  queens  (d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  Coursde  lift,  celt,  Paris,  1883-1902, 
vii.  210  tf. ).  That  this  institution  existed  from  early 
times  among  the  Celts  is  obvious  from  the  state- 
ment of  Csesar  (vi.  xix.  3)  that  after  the  death  of 
an  important  personage,  if  his  wives  {iixores)  were 
suspected  of  having  brought  it  about,  they  were  put 
to  torture  and  finally  burned.  These  were  without 
doubt  his  concubines,  for  the  relatives  of  his  legiti- 
mate wife,  who  was  invariably  of  high  birth, 'would 
have  avenged  her  death  (d'Arbois  de  Jubainville, 
Famille  celt.  104).  .     ,     «    i. 

In  Ireland  the  concubine  was  the  rival  of  the 
legitimate  wife,  and  was  called  adaltrach;  she 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  cHmuinter  ar  muin 
araile  ('  wife  on  the  neck  of  the  other'),  or  second 
legitimate  wife,  whom  the  husband  was  permitted 
to  take  if  it  chanced  that  the  first  legitimate  wife 
was  afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease  (crd-lige, 
i.e.  on  her  death-bed).  In  that  case  the  husband 
could  send  his  sick  wife  back  to  her  relatives  ;  but, 
if  she  had  none,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  her  in  his 
home  {Anc.  Laws,  v.  144).  However,  the  condition 
of  a  legitimate  wife  having  another  legitimate  wife 
as  a  rival  was  naturally  rare,  while  that  of  having 
a  concubine  as  a  rival  was  most  frequent.  With 
the  latter  the  husband  usually  contracted  an  annual 
marriage,  lasting  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
May  {ib.  ii.  390).  The  concubine  was  of  a  sta^e  of 
society  much  lower  in  rank  than  that  of  her  hus- 
band, usually  a  slave. 

An  example  of  such  a  marriage  is  that  of  Derdriu  and 
Conchobar,  after  the  murder  ot  the  sons  of  Usnech  (W  mdisch, 
Ir.  TezU,  i.  81 1.).  St.  Bridget  was  the  daughter  ot  Dubthach 
and  his  ctimal,  or  slave,  Broicsech  (Stokes,  I'hree  Middle  Imh 
Bomiiiet,  Calcutta,  1877,  p.  62). 

That  the  legitimate  wife  had  superior  rights  over 
the  concubine  is  evident  from  the  honour-price 
(enechlann  or  Idg  eneich)  assessed  in  case  of  moral 
inj  ury,  that  of  the  cHmuinter  being  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  adaltrach  {Anc.  Laws,  li.  404).  Further- 
more, the  law  permitted  her  to  strike  the  concubine 
until  blood  flowed,  without  the  latter  l)eing  entitled 
to  demand  any  reparation  for  the  injury  (tO.  v.  142). 
This  explains  why  Mugain,  the  legitimate  wife 
of  Conchobar,  makes  no  protest  against  the  pres- 
ence of  Derdriu  ;  while  Emer,  the  wife  of  the  hero 
Ciichulainn,  while  tolerating  his  relations  with  his 
concubine,  Ethne  Ingube,  refuses  to  submit  to  the 
presence  of  his  cHmuinter  ar  muin  araile,  the  god- 
dess Fand  (Windisch,  i.  206  f.,  222  ff.).  The  atti- 
tude of  the  legitimate  wife  in  these  cases  may  have 
been  influenced  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the 
husband  had  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his 
wives,  as  well  as  his  concubines  (Bottin,  136 ;  see 
also  ERE  iii.  813"). 

2.  Adultery,  incest,  polyandry,  etc.— Strabo  says 
(IV.  V.  4)  that  it  was  considered  quite  natural  in 
Ireland  for  men  to  have  relations  with  wives  of 
others,  with  their  mothers  or  sisters,  while  St. 
Jerome  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  in  Ireland  the 
institution  of  marriage  was  entirely  unknown  : 

•  Scotoram  natio  uxores  proprias  non  habet ;  nulla  apud  eos 
coniux  propria  est,  sed,  ut  cuique  libitum  fuerit,  pecudum  more 
lasciviunt '  (odr.  lovin.  ii.  7  [Pli  xxiii.  309]). 
In  this,  of  course,  we  see  a  reference  to  the 
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system  of  polygamy  or  concubinage  discussed 
above.  While  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  man 
was  very  common,  there  are  very  few  examples  of 
legitimate  wives  failing  to  observe  fidelity  to  their 
husbands.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  the  legend  of 
Medb,  queen  of  Connaught,  and  the  celebrated  hero 
Fergus — an  account  that  was  known  without  doubt 
by  Strabo  [Leabhar  na  hUidhre,  65).  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  Celtic  women  were  famed  among 
the  ancients  for  their  fidelity  (d'Arbois  de  Jnbain- 
ville,  '  La  Legende  et  les  femmes,'  etc.,  in  BCel  vii. 
[1886]  129-144). 

Polybius  (Mil.  xxi.)  relates  the  story  of  Chiomara,  the  wife  of 
the  Celtic  king  Ortiaffon,  who  brought  to  her  husband  the  head 
of  the  Roman  centurion  who  had  violated  her.  When  the  king 
said  to  her, '  Woman,  fidelity  is  a  beautiful  thing,'  she  answered, 
'Yes,  but  there  is  something  still  more  beautiful;  it  is  that 
there  is  only  one  man  alive  to  whom  I  have  belonged.'  Derdriu 
kills  herself  when  the  king  of  Ulster,  after  having  passed  a  year 
with  her,  wishes  to  give  her  up  to  the  murderer  of  her  husband. 
For  the  beautiful  story  of  Camma,  wife  of  the  Tetrarch  Sinatos, 
see  Plutarch,  Avwr.  xxji. 

As  for  incest,  we  have  in  Ireland  the  example  of 
Clothru,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  who,  after  having 
been  the  wife  of  her  three  brothers,  marries  her 
own  son,  Lugaid,  supreme  king  of  Ireland  (Book  of 
Leinster,  23,  col.  2).  It  is  permissible  to  conclude 
from  a  statement  of  Csesar  that,  at  an  early  date 
in  Ireland,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  brothers  to 
have  wives  in  common — '  uxores  habent  deni  duo- 
denique  inter  se  communes  et  maxime  fratres  cum 
fratnbus'  (V.  xiv.  4) ;  and  this  custom  existed  also 
in  Caledonia  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxvi.  12  ;  cf.  Ixii.  6).  The 
accusation  of  paederasty,  borne  against  the  Gauls 
by  several  classical  authors  whose  testimony  is 
worthy  of  very  serious  consideration,  is  apparently 
without  foundation  (Aristotle,  Pol.  IE.  vi.  ;  Diod.  V. 
xxxii.  ;  Strabo,  IV.  iv.  6 ;  Athenseus,  xiii.  80 ;  cf. 
also  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  op.  cit.  187-199). 

3.  Prostitution. — In  spite  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  marriage  vows  could  be  violated  or  broken, 
prostitution  did  not  fail  to  flourish.  The  name 
given  by  the  Senchus  M6r  to  the  prostitute  is  bait- 
tech  (Anc.  Laws,  i.  190,  236),  or  nterdrech  (meretrix), 
or  •  female  of  grove  and  bush '  (Anc.  Laws  of  Wales, 
London,  1841,  p.  42).  A  curious  fact  in  ancient 
Irish  law  is  that  the  head  of  the  family,  to  whom 
the  pnrchase-price  of  the  wife  was  paid,  had  also  a 
right  to  a  share  in  the  earnings  of  the  prostitute 
(cuitin  apthaib  baitsaide  [Anc.  Laws  of  Ireland, 
iii.  314];  cmU  a  n-abad  baidside  [iv.  62]).  If  she 
had  any  children,  she  and  her  family  were  obliged 
to  support  tliem  (do  fastad  cirt  ocus  dligid  [v. 
452]).  If  she  attempted  to  force  any  man  to  as- 
sume charge  of  the  child  through  obligation  of 
paternity,  the  Senchus  M&r  gave  him  the  power 
to  refuse  (i.  192). 

If  the  minute  distinctions  made  In  the  Ancient  Iaws  in  re- 
gard to  rape  are  any  criterion,  we  must  conclude  that  this  form 
of  seizure  was  not  infrequently  practised  in  ancient  Ireland. 
TPie  Senchiu  M6r  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  irregular  union 
between  man  and  woman.  The  first  is  called  tdnarnnaa  foxuil, 
or  '  union  by  elopement,*  an  open  and  violent  seizure  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  woman  agamst  the  wishes  of  the  family.  The 
woman  in  this  case  is  called  ben  /uataiij,  or  *  woman  of  elope- 
inent'(ilnc.  Laws,  ii.  350,  400,  402).  The  second,  entitled  idn- 
amnaa  tothla  i  tduU,  is  a  secret  union  formed  with  the  assent 
Of  the  woman  but  unknown  to  her  family.  She  is  then  called 
ben  tdide,  or  'woman  of  theft'  (ii.  856,  404,  iii.  38).  And, 
finally,  a  union  by  violence  without  the  consent  of  the  woman 
or  family  is  called  Idnamnas  Hcne  tio  aUithe.  i.e.  '  union  by 
force,'  in  which  case  she  bears  the  name  of  ben  forcuir,  or 
•woman  of  violence'  (ii.  356,  404). 

4.  Status  of  women. — From  what  we  can  glean 
from  the  different  authorities,  the  condition  of 
women  among  the  ancient  Celts  was  quite  miser- 
able (Dottin,  138).  Seized  with  the  |)a.ssion  of 
war,  the  Gauls  often  abandoned  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  to  the  women  ('feminaj  res  domesticas 
agrommque  culturas  administrant,  ipsi  arniis  et 
rapinis  serviunt'  [Justin,  xliv.  3] ;  cf.  also  Sil.  Ital. 
iii.  344).  Later  on,  however,  under  the  domination 
of  the  Romans,  the  men  developed  a  great  interest 
in  agriculture  (Strabo,  rv.  i.  2).     Although  there 


are  instances  of  women  governing  tribes  in  the 
British  Isles  (such  as  Cartismandua,  who  was 
queen  of  the  Brigantes  c.  A.D.  50  [Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
36]),  the  statement  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  II.  vi.  6),  that 
the  Celts  were  free  from  the  domination  of  women, 
holds  true  for  the  Continent.  That  they  were  not 
without  influence,  however,  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch 
(de  Mul.  Virtut.  vi.),  who  says  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  councils  of  war  as  arbiters  of  the 
differences  between  tribes;  and  Hannibal  agreed 
with  his  Celtic  allies  to  let  all  difficulties  between 
them  be  judged  by  the  women  of  the  Celts.  The 
women  of  the  Gauls  were  beautiful  and  courageous 
(Diod.  V.  xxxii.  7  ;  Atheneeus,  xiii.  80) ;  they  en- 
couraged their  husbands  to  fight,  and  accompanied 
them  on  the  field  of  battle  (Polyb.  v.  Ixxviii.  1 ; 
Tac.  Agricola,  xv.,  Ann.  xiv.  34,  36);  at  times 
they  even  displayed  greater  physical  strength  than 
their  husbands  (Ammian.  xv.  xii.) ;  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  were  good  mothers  and  could  do 
more  work  than  the  men  (IV.  i.  2,  iv.  3). 

S.  Cruelty. — The  cruelty  of  the  Gauls  in  war 
terrified  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Dottin,  114). 
According  to  their  national  custom,  they  cut  off 
the  heads  of  the  dead  and  wounded  on  the  battle- 
field, to  ofler  them  up  afterwards  to  the  souls  of 
their  ancestors  or  to  the  gods  (Jullian,  Eecherches 
sur  la  relig.  gaul.,  Bordeaux,  1903,  p.  82).  Often- 
times they  sacrificed  captives,  and  they  are  also 
accused  of  having  massacred  old  men  and  little 
children  (Diod.  v.  xxxii.;  Pausan.  X.  xxii.  3f. ; 
Athenoeus,  iv.  51).  The  heads  of  dead  enemies 
were  sometimes  attached  to  the  necks  of  their 
horses  or  fastened  on  the  end  of  their  lances  (Livy, 
V.  xxvi.  11;  Diod.  V.  xxix.,  XIV.  cxv.),  while  at 
Entreraont,  near  Aix,  trophies  were  raised  with 
heads  exposed  on  them  (Reinach,  Catalogue  sorti- 
maire  du  Mus(e  des  antiqtdtis  nationales,  Paris, 
1889,  p.  40).  They  displayed  with  pride  the  heads 
of  their  chiefs  or  other  illustrious  personages, 
which  they  preserved  in  a  preparation  of  oil  (Strabo, 
IV.  iv.  5;  Diod.  V.  xxix.).  In  battle  their  attacks 
were  characterized  by  a  savage  fury  (Pausan.  x. 
xxi.  3 ;  Florus,  II.  iv.  ;  Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  10,  17). 

Probably  the  most  striking  example  of  their  savagery  Is  Id 
one  of  the  early  Irish  sagas,  the  Scil  mueci  J/i'c  Ddthd,  or  '  His- 
tory  of  the  Pig  of  Mac  DAth6.'  Conall  Cernach,  the  foster, 
brother  of  the  great  hero  Ciichulainn,  replies  to  the  opposing 
hero  C6t  in  the  following  manner  :  '  I  swear  by  the  oath  that 
my  people  swear :  since  the  day  when  I  first  took  a  javelin  in 
my  hand,  it  did  not  often  happen  to  me  that  I  was  without  the 
head  of  a  Connaught-man  under  my  head  as  a  pillow  when  I 
slept.  Not  a  day  or  ni^ht  passed  without  that  I  killed  some 
enemy  (  .  .  .  nach  menxc  ro  bd  een  chend  Conruichtaig  fiS-m. 
ehind  oc  cotltid,  octts  cfn  guine  duine  cech  den  Id  ocus  cech  den 
aidch^.'  When  Cit  regrets  that  Aniuan  is  not  present  to  fight 
with  Conall,  the  latter  replies :  '  He  is  here,  however,'  and 
'  drawing  from  his  girdle  the  head  of  Aniuan,  he  threw  it  upon 
the  bosom  of  C6t  with  such  force  that  a  stream  of  blow!  burst 
upon  his  lips  iatd  imorro,  ar  Conall  ic  tabairt  chind  Anluain 
aS'Sa  chriss,  ocui  no-g-leice  do  Chit  ar  a  bruinni,  corroimid  a  loim 
/uta/vr  a  biolu'  (Windisch,  Ir.  Texle,  i.  104,  lines  16-23]). 

However  convincing  these  accounts  may  appear, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  Gauls  were  no 
more  cruel  or  savage  than  other  barbarous  nations, 
although  they  inspired  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
with  such  great  fear  that  the  classical  authorities 
do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to  them  all  possible 
crimes  and  vices  (Jullian,  Hist,  de  la  Gaule,  Paris, 
1907,  i.  332,  etc.).  Diodorus  accuses  them  of  vio- 
lating tombs  (XXII.  xii.) ;  Pausanias  says  that  they 
did  not  bury  their  dead,  and  outraged  and  mas- 
sacred women  and  children  (X.  xxi.  1,  7);  Livy 
asserts  that  they  continually  used  false  weights 
(X.  xlviii.  9);  while  Plutarch  states  that  the  only 
right  known  to  tlieni  was  that  of  strength  and  of 
the  sword  (Cnmill.  xvii.).  Such  accusations  are 
only  what  we  should  expect  from  a  people  in  con- 
stant dread  of  a  powerful  enemy. 

6.  Human  sacrifice.— Probably  the  most  serious 
accusation  of  cruelty  borne  against  the  Gauls  by 
classical  authorities  is  that  they  practised  human 
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sacriflce  (Lucan,  Pharsal.  i.  443-445;  Diod.  V. 
xzxii.  6;  Livy,  xxxvill.  xlvii.).  Ctesar  (vi.  xvi. 
2f.)  states  tnat  those  of  the  Gauls  who  were 
afflicted  with  grave  diseases  either  sacrificed 
baman  victims  or  made  a  vow  to  do  so,  for  they 
believed  that,  if  a  human  life  were  not  given  for 
a  human  life,  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  not  be 
appeased.  He  adds  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
construct  immense  wooden  statues,  which  they 
filled  with  living  beings  and  burned  in  honour 
of  their  gods  ('  quorum  contexta  viminibus 
membra  vivis  hominibus  complent ;  quibus  suc- 
censis,  circumventi  flamma  exanimantur  homines ' 
[VI.  xvi.  4]).  Cicero,  who  was  always  very  bitter 
against  the  Gauls,  exclaims  in  his  de^nce  of 
Fonteins:  'They  have  preserved  to  this  day  the 
barbarous  custom  of  sacrificing  human  beings. 
What  can  be  the  good  faith  of  a  people  who  think 


mainly 

were  unfavourable,  they  would  even  kill  their  wives 
and  children  in  order  to  assure  themselves  of  the 
victory  (Justin,  xxvi.  2).  If  they  were  victorious, 
they  sacrificed  their  captives  as  a  thank-offering  to 
the  gods  (Diod.  XXII.  ix. ;  Pausan.  X.  xxiii.  6). 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who  finished  his 
Roman  Antiquities  (i.  38)  about  8  B.C.,  maintained 
that  human  sacrifice  was  still  practised  among  the 
Gauls,  although  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Romans 
as  early  as  97  B.C.  Under  Tiberius  (a.d.  14-37) 
this  rite  was  suppressed  (d'Arbois  de  Jubainville, 
Cours,  ii.  376-381),  although  it  survived  in  certain 
parts  of  Britain  as  late  as  a.d.  77  (Pliny,  JIN  xxx. 
IV.  13).  According  to  Diodorus  (v.  xxxii.),  the 
Ganls  kept  criminals  for  five  years  before  burning 
them  on  enormous  pyres.  That  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  these  sacrifices  is  supported  by  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  Mela  (ill.  ii.  19)  that  relatives  of  the 
dead  person  often  threw  themselves  into  the  funeral 
pyre,  in  the  hope  of  living  with  him  in  the  here- 
after. The  article  of  the  Dinnsenchus,  written 
about  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  contains  an  account  of 
the '  plain  of  prostrations,'  showing  that  the  bloody 
practice  of  human  sacrifice  was  continued  in  Ireland 
probably  at  a  very  late  date ;  and  the  author  of 
this  treatise  states  that  at  some  period  previous  to 
his  time  the  people  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
their  firstborn  to  an  idol  called  Cronim  criiach 
('  bloody  crescent')  which  stood  on  this  field  (Book 
of  Leinster,  -p.  213,  col.  2). 

With  human  sacrifice  is  closely  allied  the  love 
of  suicide,  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Gaols,  was  a  kind  of  personal  and  spontaneous 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  self-sacrifice  in  antiquity  occurred  among  the 
Celts.  Brennus,  believing  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  misfortunes  of  his  soldiers,  committed  sui- 
cide in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  enemy's 
god  Apollo  (Diod.  xxil.  ix. ;  Pausan.  x.  xxiii.  12 ; 
Jollian,  Hist.  ii.  359).  Livy  (xxxvill.  xxi. )  states 
that  the  Gauls  scorned  their  wounds,  enlarging 
them  in  order  to  make  them  more  apparent. 

7.  Courage.— Among  the  more  important  doc- 
trines taught  bv  the  Druids  (q.v. )  were  the  scorn 
of  death  and  the  obligation  of  courage  (Cajsar, 
VI.  xiv.  5;  Mela,  in.  li.  19).  In  other  words, 
the  Gauls  made  their  theology  accord  with  their 
temperament.  Their  very  great  courage,  so  higlily 
landed  in  antiquity  (Polyb.  11.  xxx.  4,  xxxiii.  2 ; 
Dio  Cass.  xii.  1.  2  f.  ;  Livy,  xxxvill.  xvii.  7  ;  Pint. 
Camill.  xli.),  was  rather  a  sort  of  fury  (rallies 
Gallica)  than  a  form  of  will.  They  considered  it 
shameful  to  be  attacked  first  (Pint.  loc.  cit.).  On 
the  battlefield,  they  were  filled  with  anger,  confi- 
dence, and  pride,  as  they  cast  defiance  against  tlie 
enemy  (Diod.  v.  xxix.  3) ;  but  the  resistance  of 


an  adversary  quickly  dispelled  their  confidence 
(Pausan.  x.  xxui.  12),  and  not  infrequently  they 
were  victims  of  panic  (ib.  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  719 : 
'  patrius  genti  pavor ').  It  was  their  great  desire 
to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  posterity — 'posteris  prodi 
pulcherrimnm '  (Caisar,  vil.  Ixxvii.  13).  Further- 
more, the  brave  were  recipients  of  many  tokens 
of  esteem  from  the  tribe.  For  them  were  reserved 
the  finest  pieces  of  meat  at  the  feasts,  and  the 
honour  of  carving  was  always  left  for  the  great 
hero  (cf.  the  Hist,  of  the  Pig  of  Mac-Ddthd,  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  Feast  of  Bricriu ;  d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  Cours,  v.  71-78,  86-146,  35-47). 

8.  Intemperance. — The  Gauls  were  celebrated 
for  their  intemperance  (Diod.  v.  xxvi.  3 ;  Ammian. 
XV.  xiL  4 ;  Posidon.  iv.  36  ;  Cic.  pro  Fonteio) ;  and, 
according  to  Pliny  (Xll.  ii.  5),  it  was  the  love  of 
wine  that  caused  them  to  make  their  incursions 
into  Italy.  The  southern  heat,  combined  with 
their  excessive  activity,  aroused  in  them  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  drink  alcoholic  liq^uors  (Polyb.  n. 
xix.  4 ;  Livy,  XXXIV.  xlvii.  5 :  '  mmime  patientia 
sitis').  Cicero,  with  his  usual  acerbity,  says  that 
wine  mixed  with  water  was  regarded  as  a  poison 
by  the  Gauls  (pro  Fonteio,  xv.).  They  delighted 
in  the  invention  of  liquors  of  all  kinds  ('  ad  vinl 
similitudinem  multiplices  potus'  [Ammian.  XV. 
xii.  4]).  Although  they  prepared  a  beer  called 
corma,  they  preferred  the  wines  of  the  south, 
which  they  drank  until  they  were  insane  (Ammian. 
loc.  cit. ;  Diod.  V.  xxvi.) ;  and  it  was  this  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcohol  that  finally  undermined  their 
vitality  and  rendered  them  weaker  than  women 
Cpostrema  minus  quam  feminarum'  [Livy,  X. 
xxviii.];  Florus,  11.  iv.  1). 

9.  Avarice  and  cupidity.  —  The  thirst  of  the 
Gauls  for  booty  was  insatiable  (Plut.  Pyrrhus, 
xxvi. ;  Livy,  XXI.  xx.  8).  They  violated  tombs  in 
order  to  secure  gold  (Diod.  xxn.  xii. ;  Plut.  loc. 
Ht.);  they  did  not  even  hesitate  to  rob  the  most 
sacred  temples  (Pausan.  X.  xxii.  6) ;  they  were  so 
venal  that  they  would  become  mercenaries  of  any 
purchaser,  and  were  willing  to  engage  in  long 
expeditions  merely  for  the  sake  of  pillage  (Livy, 
loc.  cit.  ;  Justin,  xxv.  2 ;  Diod.  v.  xxvii.  ;  Polyb. 
II.  xxii.).  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  love  of  gold,  they 
amassed  great  quantities  of  it  in  their  own  temples 
as  an  ottering  to  the  gods,  and  no  one  dared  to 
touch  it  (Diod.  loc.  cit.). 

10.  Justice. — While  Cicero  assures  us  that  the 
Gauls  were  entirely  lacking  in  the  sentiment  of 
justice  (pro  Fonteio,  xii.),  Ciesar  (vi.  xxiv.  3),  on 
the  contrary,  states  that  certain  tribes  were  re- 
nowned for  justice  and  moderation ;  and  Strabo 
extols  their  equity  (IV.  iv.  2).  Tradition  relates 
that  the  Senones  marched  against  Rome  to  avenge 
the  right  of  the  people,  which  had  been  violated 
by  certain  patricians  (Livy,  v.  xxxvi.  ;  Diod.  xiv. 
cxiii. ;  Plut.  Camill.  xvii.). 

11.  Hospitality.  —  Though  indiscreet  at  times, 
the  Gauls  practised  all  the  laws  of  hospitality 
(Diod.  V.  xxviii. ;  Caesar,  iv.  v.  2) ;  and,  even  in 
dealing  with  the  most  warlike  triljes,  Rome  had 
no  complaint  to  make  of  the  reception  accorded 
her  ambassadors  (Livy,  XXXIX.  Iv.,  XLIII.  v.,  etc.). 
Anxious  to  learn  about  other  people,  their  homes 
were  always  open  to  bards  and  strangers  (Diod. 
loc.  cit.). 

12.  Piety. — At  first  the  conquered  Greeksaccused 
the  Gauls  of  lacking  piety,  making  of  Brennus  the 
type  par  excellence  of  sacrilege  (Pausan.  X.  xxi.  ; 
Diod.  XXII.  ix.  4) ;  but  later,  when  they  began  to 
study  their  enemies,  they  not  only  admitted  that 
they  were  religious,  but  even  declared  them  to  be 
the  most  pious  of  men  (Justin,  xxiv.  iv.  3 ;  Livy, 
V.  xlvi.  3 ;  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  70).  Caesar  (vi.  xvL  1) 
calls  them  a  people  much  addicted  to  religious 
practices,  for  which  they  are  praised  by  classical 
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authors  (Livy,  v.  xxxvi.  3  ;  Arrian,  xxxiv.  ;  Dion. 
Hal.  vii.  70).  Religious  scruples,  for  example, 
prevented  Dumnorix  from  accompanying  Csesar  to 
Britain  (Caesar,  V.  vi.  3). 

13.  Obedience  and  devotion. — Especially  before 
a  common  enemy,  the  Gauls  showed  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  their  chiefs,  whom  they  loved  as  one  would 
a  father  { Fustel  de  Coulanges,  La  Gaule  romaine  ', 
Paris,  1891,  pp.  35-44) ;  and  the  bonds  that  unite 
the  chief  to  nis  followers  are  described  by  Polybius 
(II.  xvii.)  asiratpeia,  i.e.  fellowship.  Ccesardid  not 
fail  to  admire  the  devotion  of  the  Soldurii  to  their 
chief  (III.  xxii.).  These  men  share  the  good  or 
bad  fortune  of  the  one  to  whom  they  have  given 
themselves ;  and,  if  he  dies,  '  there  is  not  an 
example  of  one  in  this  case  who  would  wish  to 
remam  alive.'  It  is  to  their  generous  and  sym- 
pathetic nature  that  this  sublime  devotion  is  Que. 
ThoB,  two  sons  of  the  Galatian  king  Adiatorix  vie 
with  one  another  as  to  which  shall  die  with  their 
father  (Strabo,  xn.  iii.  35).  Prompt  in  responding 
to  all  appeals  for  help,  they  rush  to  the  defence  of 
their  neighbours  (Strabo,  IV.  iv.  2) ;  even  an  army 
making  an  invasion  into  Italy  stops  at  the  Alps  to 
free  a  tribe  besieged  by  another  (Justin,  xliii.  4), 
while  their  haste  to  respond  to  a  request  whicli 
excites  their  sympathy  often  leads  them  into  war. 
The  chief,  on  his  part,  never  suffered  his  followers 
to  be  tormented  or  opi>ressed ;  if  he  did  so,  he  lost 
his  authority  among  his  people  (Caesar,  VI.  xi.  4). 

14.  Pride. — Though  the  Gauls  were  character- 
ized by  their  devotion  and  obedience,  they  had 
little  regard  for  discipline,  owing  principally  to 
their  excessive  vanity  (Diod.  xxiil.  xxi. ;  Polyb.  11. 
xxL  2-5,  V.  Ixxviii.  1-3  ;  Arrian,  Anab.  I.  iv.  6).  It 
was  this  pride  that  rendered  them  incapable  of  pro- 
fiting by  experience ;  for,  even  though  defeated, 
they  were  too  haughty  to  admit  their  mistake  and 
change  their  manner  of  fighting  (Strabo,  IV.  iv.  5 ; 
Caesar,  L  xiii.  3-7,  xiv.  7).  They  defied  the 
elements,  and  believed  themselves  dishonoured  if 
they  sought  to  avoid  the  fall  of  a  wall  (iElian, 
Var.  Hist.  xii.  23;  Stobaeus,  Anthol.  xliv.  41). 
Their  vanity  led  them  to  boast  (Strabo,  rv.  iv.  5  ; 
Diod.  v.  XXIX.),  and  before  battle  the  chiefs  lauded 
the  exploits  of  their  ancestors  and  their  people, 
and  cast  insults  at  the  enemy  (Sil.  Ital.  iv.  279 ; 
Caesar,  vil.  xxix.  6,  xxx.  1). 

15.  Perfidy. — Though  the  Gauls  were  inconstant, 
changeable,  and  not  inclined  to  reflexion  (Caesar, 
rv.  V.  1 !  Strabo,  rv.  iv.  2 ;  Polyb.  11.  xxxii.  8, 
xxi.  2-5;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  49  f.),  few  of  the  classical 
authors  have  reproached  them  with  perfidy.  This 
accusation  has  been  brought  against  them  only  in 
an  informal  way  (Polyb.  II.  vii.  ;  Cic.  pro  Fonteio). 
Nevertheless,  as  we  might  expect,  ruse  and 
treachery  flourished  to  some  extent,  especially  in 
times  of  war.  It  is  true  that  we  have  such  traitors 
as  Divitiacus  and  Dumnorix,  while  some  of  the 
acts  of  Vercingetorix  are  certainly  not  above  sus- 
picion ;  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  so 
open  and  frank  that  they  did  not  even  use  strategy, 
a  method  of  warfare  so  honoured  among  the 
Greeks  (Jullian,  Hut.  L  346).  Their  con.stant 
happiness  and  the  levity  of  their  humour  seem  to 
have  been  a  proof  against  those  worse  defects  of 
character  (Livy  xxi.  xx.  3 ;  Csesar,  IV.  v.  2  ;  Diod. 
T.  xxviii.);  and  this  gaiety,  which  so  frequently 
manifested  itself  in  face  of  death,  seems  to  have 
been  aroused  in  part  bv  their  firm  belief  in  tlie 
immortality  of  the  soul  as  well  as  by  the  pique 
of  personal  honour. 

16.  Anthropophag^y. — From  the  evidence  we 
have  from  different  authors,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  anthropophagy  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent 
among  the  primitive  Celts.  While  we  may  have 
reason  to  refuse  to  accept  the  statement  of  St.  Jer- 
ome (adv.  lovin.  ii.  7)  that  the  Atticoti  of  BriUin 


relished  certain  parts  of  the  bodies  of  shepherds 
and  women,  Csesar  (VII.  Ixxvii.  12}  makes  the 
formal  accusation  that  the  Gauls,  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutons,  ate 
the  bodies  of  those  amongst  them  whom  age  had 
rendered  useless  for  war.  Pausanias  (X.  xxii.  3) 
states  that  the  Celtic  invaders  of  Greece  often  ate 
the  flesh  and  drank  the  blood  of  little  children ; 
and  Strabo  (IV.  v.  4)  maintains  that  certain  tribes 
of  Ireland  had  a  special  predilection  for  the  bodies 
of  their  fathers. 

17.  Frugality. — It  is  obvious,  from  lack  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Polybius  (XII.  iv.)  is 
correct  when  he  states  that  at  least  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls  were  very  frugal.  Their  principal  food  seems 
to  have  been  hog-meat. 

18.  Murder. — It  is  worth  noting  that  among 
tlie  Gauls  the  penalty  for  the  murder  of  a  stranger 
was  greater  than  for  that  of  a  fellow-citizen  (Stob. 
Anthol.  xliv.  41);  in  the  first  case,  it  was  death; 
in  the  second,  exile.  From  the  scanty  informa- 
tion found  in  the  classical  authors,  it  is  impossible 
to  state  how  frequently  murder  was  resorted  to 
among  the  primitive  Gauls  (see,  further,  below, 
II.  §  13,  III.  §  IS,  IV.  §  4). 

19.  Theft. — Although  the  Greeks  accused  the 
Celtic  invaders  of  all  kinds  of  theft  and  brigandage 
(Jullian,  Hist.  i.  337  f.),  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  this  was  a  common  practice  in  times  of  peace, 
if  we  believe  what  the  same  authors  say  of  the 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  their  character. 
Furthermore,  the  punishment  for  theft  and  brig- 
andage was  extremely  severe — the  criminals  were 
burned  alive  (Caesar,  VI.  xvi.  5).  If  a  Gaul  con- 
cealed a  part  of  the  booty  of  war,  or  stole  some 
object  from  those  deposited  in  sacred  places,  he 
was  put  to  death  after  undergoing  severe  torture 
(Caesar,  VI.  xvii.  5).  The  severity  of  these  punish- 
ments must  have  tended  to  curb  any  desire  of  in- 
dividual Gauls  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
property  of  others  (cf.  also  above,  §9). 

20.  Punishments. — It  is  important  to  note  here 
that,  whereas  in  later  times  tlie  6ric,  or  compensa- 
tion for  murder,  and  the  punishment  of  thieves 
and  other  criminals,  were  definitely  established  by 
the  legal  statutes,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  killed,  or  according  to  the  value  of  the 
thing  stolen,  in  earlier  history  it  was  left  to  the 
Druids  to  decide  in  such  cases  and  to  determine 
the  punishment  (d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Cours,  i. 
165-189).  As  they  were  reputed  to  be  the  most 
just  of  men,  the  individual  was  obliged  to  accept 
their  sentence  ;  if  he  did  not,  he  was  forbidden  to 
take  part  in  the  sacrifices  (Dottin,  281).  In  order 
not  to  receive  any  injury  from  their  contact,  the 
society  of  those  sullering  such  excommunication 
was  carefully  avoided — in  other  words,  the  crimi- 
nal became  an  outcast  from  his  tribe,  so  that, 
if  he  had  any  complaint  to  make,  no  justice  was 
rendered  him. 

II.  Irish. — Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  completed 
his  Topography  of  Ireland  ahout  1187,  presents  a 
moral  portrait  of  the  Irish  of  that  time  which  is 
far  from  attractive  {Opera,  ed.  Dimock,  London, 
1867,  V.  19,  etc.).  He  asserts,  for  example,  that 
the  Irish  are  '  indeed  a  most  filthy  race,  a  race  sunk 
in  vice,  a  race  more  ignorant  than  all  other  nations 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  Faith'  (xix.),  and 
yet,  when  not  influenced  by  religious  prejudices, 
ne  is  a  very  valuable  source,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  an  ob-scure  period  of  Irish  history. 

According  to  this  authority,  the  Irish  are  not  only  incon- 
stant, but  perfldioua.  'This  race  is  inconstant,  changeable, 
wily,  and  cunning.  It  is  an  unstable  race,  stable  only  in  its 
instability,  faithful  only  in  its  unfaithfulness'  (v.  21,  p.  166). 
The  following  sentence  is  characteristic  ;  '  Their  arts  are,  there- 
fore, more  to  be  feared  than  their  arms,  their  friendship  than 
their  Hre-brands,  .  .  .  their  malignity  than  their  martial  spirit, 
their  treachery  than  their  open  attacks,  their  specious  friend- 
abip  than  their  spiteful  enmity '  (ib.).    Through  this  oratory, 
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however  condemning  it  ma;  be,  we  can  readily  >ee  that.  In  the 
main,  IriBh  character  of  the  12th  cent,  waa  practically  the  aame 
aa  that  of  the  early  Celt 

X.  Marriage,  immorality,  etc.— On  this  subject, 
Giraldas  is  as  severe  as  St.  Jerome,  for  he  asserts 
that  the  Irish  'do  not  contract  marriages  or  shun 
incestuous  connexions' (>6-  v.  19,  p.  164).  'Nay, 
what  is  more  detestable,'  he  continues,  '  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  brothers  (I  will  not  say  marry) 
seduce  and  debauch  the  wives  of  their  deceased 
brothers,  and  have  incestuous  intercourse  with 
them '(p.  164  f.).  Here,  without  doubt,  the  author 
is  attacking  the  community  of  women  which  ap- 

girently  continued  to  exist  (see  above,  I.  §  2). 
Isewhere  (v.  35,  p.  181),  he  speaks  of  the  Iri.sh 
as  '  gente  adultera,  gente  incesta,  gente  illegiti- 
me  nata  et  copulata,  gente  exlege.'  Notwith- 
standing these  statements,  it  is  manifest  that 
marriage  continued  to  exist  in  Ireland  in  much 
the  same  form  as  in  primitive  times,  from  the 
following  remark  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (190,  col. 
27  ;  O'Curry,  MS  Mat.,  Dublin,  1861,  p.  16) :  '  It 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  in  Erin  it  is  the  men 
that  purchase  the  wives  always :  while  it  is  the 
husbands  that  are  purchased  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.'  We  have  already  seen  the  attitude  of  the 
Senehtts  M&r  towards  divorce.  As  for  concubinage, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  continued  unrestricted, 
especially  among  the  higher  classes  (Joyce,  ii.  12  f. ). 
Until  the  reforms  effected  by  Adamndn  at  the  end 
of  the  7th  cent.,  female  slaves  were  treated  with 
the  coarsest  brutality  (Stokes,  Tripartite  Life, 
London,  1887,  Introd.  p.  xxii).  Polygamy  per- 
sisted even  in  Christian  times.  Dermot,  who  was 
king  of  Ireland  from  544  to  565,  had  two  queens 
(Joyce,  ii.  7) ;  and,  a  century  later,  Nuada  the 
Sage,  king  of  Leinster,  also  had  two  wives  (da 
hanchile  [Stokes,  Lives  of  Saints,  Oxford,  1890, 
p.  237]).  Adultery,  which  was  probably  not  very 
ancommon  among  the  Irish  at  a  later  period  (cf. 
Giraldus'  account  of  the  wife  of  Tieman  O'liourke, 
king  of  Breifny,  A.D.  1152,  in  his  Expitgnatio 
Hibemica,  i.  225),  was  very  severely  punished.  Cor- 
mac's  Glossary  (p.  59)  derives  driith,  '  prostitute,' 
ttom  dir,  '  right,' and  aod,  'fire,' i.e.  'as  much  as 
to  say  to  burn  her  were  right.'  In  the  stoiy  of 
Core  Mac  Lugdach  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  it  is 
stated  that  '  it  was  the  custom  at  first  to  burn  any 
woman  who  committed  lust  (dognid  bais)  in  viola- 
tion of  her  compact'  (RCel  ii.  [1873-75]  91).  In 
the  Fotlta  Qatha  Cnueha,  '  Cause  of  the  Battle  of 
Cnucha,'  Tadg,  the  Druid  of  Cond  C6tchatliach 
(king  of  Ireland  from  A.D.  122  to  157),  wislies  to 
have  his  daughter,  Murni,  burned  for  having  eloped 
with  Cninall  (ib.  p.  86).  According  to  the  Ancient 
Laws,  children  begotten  illegitimately  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  abducted  belonged  to  the  woman's 
family,  who  might  sell  them  if  they  chose 
(d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Cours,  vi.  312 ;  Ane. 
Laws,  iv.  2Zl,  12,  v.  357,  11,  v.  439,  5).  Under 
Christian  influence,  chastity  and  modesty  come  to 
be  admired  (Stokes,  Lives  of  Saints,  239). 

2.  Cruelty. — A  most  ferocious  act  of  cruelty  is 
found  in  the  story  of  the  sons  of  Eochaid  Muigme- 
doin,  king  of  Ireland  from  A.D.  358  to  366  (Book 
of  Leinster,  190;  col.  3,  line  1).  When  one  of  the 
sons,  Fiachra,  dies  of  the  wounds  received  in  the 
victory  over  the  Mnnster-raen,  the  fifty  captives 
taken  in  the  Imttle  are  buried  alive  round  his 
grave.  As  this  seems  to  be  only  an  isolated 
account,  it  is  quite  probable  that  tlie  custom  was 
not  much  in  vo^'ue  in  ancient  Ireland.  Decapita- 
tion, however,  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Irish  saga  that  it  is  needless  to  cite  examples. 
Carnage  in  battle  is  often  designated  dr-cenn, 
'slaughter  of  heads'  (not  'slaughter  of  chiefs,'  as 
Stokes  translates,  ZCP  iii.  [1896]  207).  Heads 
of  dead  enemies  were  carefully  preserved  by  in- 


dividuals,  inasmuch  as  they  attested  the  fact 
that  the  family  obligation  of  killing  the  murderer 
who  refused  to  pay  compensation  liad  been  ful- 
filled (d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Cours,  v.  p.  xxx). 
Giraldus  (Expiig.  Hib.  iv.  233)  states  that,  after 
the  victory  of  Ossory  (A.D.  1169), 

'  about  two  hundred  of  the  enemies'  heads  were  collected  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Dermitius,  prince  of  Leinster,  who,  turning 
them  over  one  by  one,  in  order  to  recognize  them,  thrice  lifted 
his  hands  to  heaven  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  .and  with  a  loud 
voice  returned  thanlcs  to  God  moat  High.  Among  them  was 
the  head  of  one  be  mortally  hated  above  all  the  rest,  and  taking 
it  up  by  the  ears  and  hair,  be  tore  the  nostrils  and  iipe  with  his 
teeth  in  a  most  savage  and  inhuman  manner.* 

3.  Human  sacrifice. — Although  Joyce  (i.  239) 
maintains  that  human  sacrifice  was  not  practised 
at  all  in  Ireland,  we  have  already  called  attention 
(above,  I.  §6)  to  the  account  of  the  Mag  Slcchta,  or 
'  Plain  of  Prostrations,'  to  which  there  is  another 
reference  in  the  account  of  Taillten  (now  Teltown, 
Co.  Meath)  in  the  Dinnsenchus,  where  it  is  stated 
that  Patrick  preached  at  the  great  fair  there 
'against  the  burning  of  the  firstborn  progeny' 
(Joyce,  i.  281-284).  This  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  Celtic  law  giving  the  father  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  his  children  (d'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville, Cours,  vii.  244  f.  ;  Csesar,  VI.  xix.  3). 

4.  Couragfe. — Giraldus  (Top.  Hib.  x.  150)  states 
that  the  Irish  '  go  to  battle  without  armour,  con- 
sidering it  a  burden,  and  esteeming  it  brave  and 
honourable  to  fight  without  it ' ;  and  this  accords 
with  the  accounts  of  the  bravery  of  the  early  Celts 
as  mentioned  above.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
among  tlie  Irish  those  soldiers  who  lacked  courage 
were  usually  fettered  in  pairs,  leg  to  leg,  leaving 
them  free  in  other  respects.  In  A.D.  250,  Lugaidh 
Mac  Con,  fearing  defection  among  his  Irish  allies 
in  his  invasion  of  Ireland  against  Art  Oenfer, 
supreme  king  of  Ireland,  had  them  fettered  to  the 
Bntons ;  and  at  the  Battle  of  Moyrath  in  A.D. 
637,  Congal,  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  resorted  to 
the  same  measure  (Joyce,  i.  143  f. ). 

5.  Intemperance. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Cormac's  Glossary  (p.  116)  indicates  that  mesci, 
'  drunkenness,'  implied  '  more  of  reproach  than 
sense,'  intemperance  was  such  a  common  vice  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  examples  here.  We  shall 
merely  mention  the  Mesca  Ulad  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (ed.  by  Hennessy,  Proc.  Roy.  Ir.  Acad. 
[1889]),  which  is  an  account  of  a  drunken  raid 
against  Munster.  Giraldus  (xxvii.  172)  accuses  even 
the  Irish  clergy  of  excessive  indulgence  in  drink. 

6.  Hospitality. — As  among  the  GauLs,  hospitality 
was  one  of  the  principal  virtues  of  the  Irish.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Senchus  Mtir,  chieftains  were  bound 
to  entertain  guests  without  asking  questions  (iv. 
237) ;  and  elsewhere  (iv.  337)  cases  are  specified 
wherein  a  king  may  be  excused  for  deficiency  of 
food  if  an  unexpected  number  of  persons  should 
arrive.  The  Glossary  of  Cormac  (p.  66)  gives  the 
word  enech-ruice,  '  face-blush,'  for  .shame  at  not 
being  able  to  discharge  the  due  rites  of  hospitality ; 
and  the  Senchus  Mtir  mentions  a  '  blu.sh-fine'  to  be 
paid  when  one  felt  ashamed  of  the  scantiness  of  his 
food  (i.  123,  11).  In  accordance  with  this  admira- 
tion for  hospitality,  free  lodging-houses  were  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country  at  a  later  date  (Joyce, 
ii.  167). 

7.  Cupidity. — According  to  Giraldus,  the  Irish 
had  a  great  love  for  gold,  which  they  still  coveted 
in  a  way  that  showed  their  Spanish  origin  ('  aumm 
enim  .  .  .  qtxxl  adhuc  Hispanico  more  sitinnt' 
[Top.  Hib.  X.  152]). 

8.  Discipline. — The  Irish  seem  to  have  had  a 
certain  scorn  for  discipline  in  the  field,  and  were 
in  this  respect  much  inferior  to  the  Anglo-Normans 
(Joyce,  i.  132) ;  but  the  monks,  on  the  contrary, 
were  characterized  by  their  unquestioning  obedience 
(Adamnin,  343). 
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.  9.  Perfidy. — In  this  respect,  Giraldua  is  exceed- 
ingly severe  ou  the  Irish  of  his  time. 

'  They  are  given  to  treachery,'  he  saya,  '  more  than  any  other 
nation,  and  never  keep  the  faith  they  pledged.  Neither  shame 
nor  fear  vvithliolas  them  from  constantly  violating  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  which,  when  entered  into  with  themselves,  they 
are  above  all  things  anxious  to  have  obserN'ed '  (xx.  165) ;  and 
he  concludes :  *  From  an  ancient  and  wicked  custom  they 
always  carry  an  axe  in  their  hands  instead  of  a  staff,  that  they 
may  be  ready  promptly  to  execute  whatever  iniquity  their 
minds  suggest '  (xxi.  165). 

It  is  probably  true  that,  because  of  the  frequency 
of  its  requirement,  the  oath  fell  into  disrepute,  with 
the  exception  of  that  sworn  on  religious  relics  in 
Christian  times  (Giraklus,  iL  52-54,  iii.  33  f.)  and 
the  one  known  as  the  crd-cotaiff,  or  '  blood-cove- 
nant.' The  latter  consisted  in  drinking  each  other's 
blood,  which  they  shed  for  this  purpose  (ib.  iii.  22), 
and  was  absolutely  binding.  The  kings  of  Ulidia 
and  Ireland  entered  into  a  '  blood-covenant '  in  A.D. 
598,  when  they  united  against  Brandufl',  king  of 
Leinster,  at  the  battle  of  Dunbolg  (RCel  xiii.  [1892] 
73) ;  and  as  late  as  1703  this  oath  was  so  firmly  re- 
spected in  the  ^yestern  islands  of  Scotland  that  one 
who  violated  it  utterly  lost  character  (Martin, 
Wegtem  Isles,  London,  1716,  p.  109).  In  primitive 
times  the  oaths  by  the  elements  and  by  arms  were 
the  most  revered  (Atlantis,  i.  [1858]  371 ;  Joyce,  i. 
383  f.). 

10.  Chivalry. — In  spite  of  the  accusation  of  per- 
fidy borne  against  the  Irish  of  later  times,  it  is 
apparent  from  the  early  literature  that  they  were 
little  inclined  to  this  vice.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
examples  of  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to 
ambush  {etamaid)  or  other  stratagems  in  war,  but 
these  are  rare.  "Thus  in  the  battle  between  Aed 
Mac  Ainmirech,  king  of  Ireland,  and  Branduff, 
king  of  Leinster,  the  latter  smuggled  into  Aed's 
camp  3600  oxen  carrying  large  hampers,  in  each  of 
which  was  concealed  an  armed  man  (Joyce,  i.  140- 
142).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  O'Curry 
(Manners  and  Customs,  Dublin,  1873,  ii.  261),  the 
Insb  warriors  never  sought  to  conceal  intended 
attacks,  either  letting  their  adversaiies  know 
beforehand  or  coming  to  an  agreement  with  them. 
At  the  first  battle  of  Moytura,  the  Flrbolg  king 
had  to  consent  to  the  demands  of  the  invaders  for 
battle  each  day  with  equal  numbers  on  both  sides, 
although  he  had  a  much  larger  array  (O'Curry,  L 
238).  Before  the  battle  of  Moylena,  about  the  end 
of  the2ndcent.,  Owen-More,  being  hard  pressed  by 
Conn,  the  supreme  king,  sent  to  ask  him  for  a 
truce  of  three  days,  which  was  granted  (O'Curry, 
Moylena,  p.  23) ;  and  in  the  year  1002,  Brian  Boru 
granted  King  Malachi  a  delay  of  a  month  in  which 
to  muster  his  forces  (.Joyce,  Short  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
Dublin,  1893,  p.  208).  So  much  for  history.  In 
literature  we  have  the  beautiful  story  of  the  two 
intimate  friends  Ciichulainn  and  Ferdiad,  forced 
by  circumstances  to  tight  one  another  to  death. 
During  their  duels  they  show  each  other  great 
aifection,  and,  when  Ferdiad  is  slain,  CiichuTainn 
falls  on  ills  body  in  great  grief  (O'Curry,  Manners 
and  Customs,  ii.  415),  A  noble  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  shown  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Ailill,  king  of  Connaught,  in  a.d.  549,  for  Colum- 
kille  relates,  in  the  A  nnals  of  Ulster,  that,  in  order 
to  protect  his  fleeing  army  from  pursuit  and 
slaughter,  Ailill  turned  his  chariot  and  plunged 
amidst  his  foemen,  by  whom  he  was  slain. 

11.  Veng^eance. — 'The  Irish,  like  the  Gauls,  were 
always  quick  to  avenge  any  insult.  'Woe  to 
brothers  among  a  barbarous  race ! '  exclaims 
Giraldus  (Top.  Hib.  xxiii.  167),  'Woe  also  to 
kinsmen !  While  alive,  thev  pursue  them  to  de- 
struction ;  and  even  when  dead  they  leave  it  to 
others  to  avenge  their  murder.'  Every  tribe  had 
its  aire-ichta,  or  '  avenger  of  insults,'  who  was  not 
slow  in  acting,  as  when  Aengus  of  the  Terrible 
Spear,  the  aire-ichta  of  the  Ddise  or  Desii,  killed 


in  open  court  at  Tara  the  son  of  king  Cormac  Mae 
Art  who  had  insulted  a  woman  of  that  tribe  (Joyce, 
Soc.  Hist.  i.  92  ;  see,  further,  Blood-FEUD  [Celtic]). 

12.  Slavery. — It  is  evident  that  slavery  existed 
in  Ireland  from  very  early  times  to  a  compara- 
tively late  date.  There  were  three  classes  of  serfs 
or  non-free  men,  called  the  bothach,  the  sencleithe, 
and  the  fuidir.  Of  the  fuidir,  the  lowest  of  the 
three  classes,  there  were  two  kinds — the  sder-fuidir, 
or  '  free  fuidir,'  and  the  dder fuidir,  or  '  bond 
fuidir,'  the  latter  being  escaped  criminals,  captives 
taken  in  war,  convicts  respited  from  death,  and 
purchased  slaves.  That  traffic  in  slavery  was  still 
very  great  in  the  12th  cent,  is  evidenced  by  Giraldus" 
account  of  the  Synod  of  Armagh  in  1170,  whieti 
dealt  with  this  question. 

According  to  Giraldus  (Expug.  Bib.  i.  18,  p.  258),  the  Irish 
'had  long  been  wont  to  purchase  natives  of  England  as  well 
from  traders  as  from  robl>ers  and  pirates,  and  reduce  them  to 
slavery.  For  it  was  the  common  practice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  while  their  kingdom  was  entire,  to  sell  their  children, 
and  they  used  to  send  their  own  sons  and  kinsmen  for  sale  in 
Ireland,  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  suffering  from  poverty 
or  famine.' 

13.  Murder,  etc. — Murder  is  the  principal  topic 
in  the  Irish  law,  which  means  that  it  was  probably 
the  most  common  of  crimes.  Capital  punishment; 
however,  was  known  and  practised  only  outside 
the  courts.  '  At  this  time,'  says  the  writer  of  the 
commentary  on  the  Senchus  Mtir,  '  no  one  is  put  to 
death(by  judicial  sentenee)for  his  intentional  crimes 
as  long  as  iric  is  obtained  '  (Anc.  Laws,  i.  15).  But, 
if  the  family  of  the  murderer  wished  to  avoid  the 
iric,  they  were  required  to  give  up  the  criminal  tq 
the  family  of  the  victim,  who  might  then,  if  they 
pleased,  kill  him,  or  use  him,  or  sell  him  as  a  slave 
(ib.  iii.  69).  Sometimes  the  murderer  was  drowned 
by  being  flung  into  the  water,  either  tied  up  in  a 
sack  or  with  a  heavy  stone  attachetl  to  his  neck. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Danish  tyrant  Turgesius  was 
executed  by  King  Malaclii  in  A.D.  845  (Joyce,  i. 
21 1  f. ).  It  should  oe  noted  that  bodily  liarm  as  well 
as  personal  injury  of  any  kind,  such  as  a  slight  on 
character  or  an  insult,  was  punishable  by  a  fine 
called  dire — a  term  that  is  very  frequently  used  in 
the  Ancient  Laws.  Furthermore,  according  to  the 
Ancient  Laws  (v.  313),  if  a  person  wounded  another 
or  injured  him  bodily  without  justification,  he,  his 
family,  or  his  clan  was  held  responsible  for  '  sick- 
maintenance,'  i.e.  othrus  or  folach-othrusa,  mean- 
ing  the  cost  of  maintenance  until  cure  or  death. 
There  are  seven  difi'erent  kinds  of  injury  enumer- 
ated by  law,  which,  if  inflicted  on  a  wife  by  her 
husband,  gave  her  the  right  to  separate  from  him 
(Anc.  Laws,  ii.  357,  359,  361,  381,  383). 

14.  Old  age. — The  respect  for  old  age  shown  by 
the  ancient  Irish  is  praiseworthy.  According  to 
the  Ancient  Laws  (iv.  373),  '  the  old  man  is  entitled 
to  good  maintenance,  and  the  senior  is  entitled  to 
noble  election'  (O'Curry,  Manners  and  Customs, 
ii.  30  f.,  479,  etc.).  Furthermore,  if  the  old  person 
was  destitute  and  had  no  children,  it  devolved  upon 
his  tribe  to  see  to  his  wants  ;  '  it  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  fine  (tribe)  to  support  every  tribesman '  (Anc. 
Laws,  iii.  55,  2 ;  57,  9). 

15.  Idleness.— Giraldus  (Top.  Hib.  x.)  states  that 
the  Irish  of  his  time  were  a  pastoral  people,  living 
like  beasts.  '  Abandoning  themselves  to  idleness, 
and  immersed  in  sloth,  their  greatest  delight  is  to 
be  exempt  from  toil,  their  richest  possession  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  '  (ib.  152) ;  and^elsewliere  (p. 
173)  he  states  that  '  this  people  are  intemperate  in 
all  their  actions,  and  most  vehement  in  all  their 
feelings."  'Thus  the  bad  are  bad  indeed— there 
are  nowhere  worse  ;  and  than  the  good  you  cannot 
find  better.'  Finally,  as  for  jealousy,  in  the  opinion 
of  Giraldus  (ib.  xxvi.  172),  '  they  are  also  prone  to 
the  failing  of  jealousy  Ijevond  any  other  nation.' 

16.  Cleanliness.— Giraldus  speaks  of  a  tribe  of 
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Connaught '  who  did  not  wear  any  clothes,  except 
sometimes  the  skins  of  Iwasts,  in  cases  of  great 
necessity'  {xxvi.  171).  This  was  not  true  in  the 
main,  for  the  Irish,  like  the  Gauls,  took  great  pride 
in  their  personal  cleanliness.  The  people  bathed 
daily,  usually  in  the  evening  (Joyce,  ii.  185).  Kings 
and  chiefs  were  in  the  habit,  even  before  battle,  of 
bathing  and  anointing  themselves  with  scented 
herbs  (for  references  to  baths,  see  Ir.  Texte,  L 
296,  6 ;  BCel  xiv.  [1893]  417  ;  Hull,  Cuchullin  Saga, 
London,  1898,  p.  130,  12,  etc.).  According  to  the 
Ancient  Laws  (iv.  373),  the  head  of  a  family  who 
had  retired  because  of  age  was  to  have  a  bath  at 
least  once  every  twentieth  night,  and  his  head  was 
to  be  washed  every  Saturday.  Long  hair  was  much 
admired,  and  baldness  was  considered  a  serious 
blemish  (O'Curry,  Manners  and  Customs,  ii.  144). 
Women  dyed  their  nails  crimson  (Ir.  Texte,  i.  79, 
11);  men  and  women  reddened  their  faces  (Meyer, 
RCel  xiii.  220) ;  and  oftentimes  the  women  dyed 
their  eyelids  black  (O'Curry,  MS  Mat.,  309,  595,  6). 
At  table,  they  ate  with  their  hands  ( Vision  of  Mac 
Conglinne,  p.  64),  though  napkins  were  introduced 
as  early  as  the  8th  or  9th  cent.  (Zeuss,  Gramm.  Celt.^, 
Berlin,  1871,  pp.  653,  45),  being  called  lambrat,  or 
•hand-cloth.' 

III.  WSLSH. — The  general  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  from  Giraldus  {Descrip.  Kambrue,  i.  ch. 
8,  etc.)  and  other  authorities  is  that  in  the  12th 
cent,  the  Welsh,  like  the  Irish,  were  a  warlike 
pastoral  people,  who  were  further  advanced  in 
matters  of  intellect  than  in  regard  to  material 
prosperity  and  higher  morality.  Giraldus  states 
farther  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  a  wild  and 
turbulent  race,  dangerous  neighbours,  and  impatient 
of  settled  control  from  any  quarter.  Wynne,  in 
his  History  of  the  Gwydir  Family  (Oswestry,  1878), 
shows  how  late  these  disorderly  habits  continued. 
According  to  Giraldus,  the  Welsh  were  a  light  and 
active  people,  entirely  bred  up  to  the  use  of  arms 
(L  8,  p.  179).  The  serious  defect  of  their  character 
was  evidently  the  continual  litigation  about  land 
among  themselves,  and  their  tendency  to  resort  to 
the  common  violence  of  trespassing  on  the  lands  of 
others,  that  of  relatives  not  excepted. 

'  Hence  ariae  suits  and  contentiona,*  says  Giraldus  {ib.  H.  4,  p. 
211),  'murders  and  conflagrations,  and  frequent  fratricides, 
increased,  periiaps,  by  tiie  ancient  national  custom  of  brottiers 
dividing  their  property  amongst  each  other,'  adding  that  the 
habit  of  princes  of  entrusting  their  children  to  the  care  of  the 

Srincipal  men  of  the  country  was  also  the  cause  of  'frequent 
isturbancea  amongst  brothers,  terminating  in  the  most  cruel 
and  unjust  murders.' 

_  I.  Marriage,  divorce,  etc.— In  regard  to  mar- 
riage, it  may  be  stated  at  first  that  even  in  later 
times  there  were  customs  of  a  barbaric  character 
which  it  is  surprising  to  find  sui-viving  in  a  country 
where  the  Church  had  been  established  for  many 
centuries  (Rhys  and  Brynmor- Jones,  The  Welsh 
People,  London,  1900,  p.  212  f.).  According  to 
Giraldus  (ii.  6,  p.  213),  the  Welsh  did  not  engage 
in  marriage  until  they  had  tried,  '  by  previous  co- 
habitation, the  disposition,  and  particularly  the 
fecundity,  of  the  person '  to  whom  they  were  en- 
^ged.  As  in  Ireland,  the  marriage  tie  was  loose, 
the  wife  having  far  greater  freedom  than  was 
afforded  to  her  by  the  law  of  the  Church  or  by  the 
English  Common  Law.  Whenever  the  husband 
and  wife  separated,  which  they  were  allowed  to 
do  if  one  or  both  so  desirea,  there  was  ap- 
parently no  legal  method  by  which  they  could  be 
brought  togetlier  again.  The  woman  usually 
married  very  early— 'from  her  fourteenth  year 
unto  her  fortieth  year  she  ought  to  bear  children,' 
say  the  Ancient  Laws  (100,  sec.  5) ;  and  after  her 
marriage  she  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty— she 
might  go  '  the  way  she  willeth  freely,  for  she  is  not 
to  be  home-returning '  (t6. ).  The  Laws  of  G%vyned, 
or  North  Wales,   recognize  the  inlluenoe  of  the 


Church  as  establishing  the  sanction  of  marriage, 
requiring  Ic^titiinacy  in  the  sons,  and  introducug 
a  law  of  primogeniture  in  the  succession  to  land 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  Irish  system  (Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland*,  Edinburgh,  1890,  iii.  198). 

There  were  three  good  reasons  for  which  the  wife  might 
separate  from  her  husband  without  any  loss  of  property  :  '  If  he 
be  leprous,  or  have  fetid  breath,  or  be  incapable  of  marital 
duties '  {Anc.  Law),  88,  sec.  10).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  '  if  a 
married  woman  committed  any  heinous  crime,  either  by  giving 
a  kiss  to  another  man,  vel  praebendo  se  ptdpandum  vet  ttu- 
prandum,'  the  husband  could  separate  from  her,  and  she  for- 
feited all  of  her  property  rights  (ib.  40,  sec.  19).  That  this  did 
not  operate  as  a  complete  divorce,  however,  is  obvious  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  Venedotian  Code  (ib.  40,  sec  17  f.)  :  '  if 
the  husband  take  another  wife,  after  he  stiall  have  parted  from 
the  first  wife,  the  first  is  free  ;  but,  if  he  part  from  his  wife,  and 
she  be  minded  to  take  another  husband,  and  the  first  husband 
should  repent  having  parted  from  his  wife,  and  overtake  her 
with  one  foot  in  the  bed  and  the  other  outside  the  bed,  the 
prior  husband  is  to  have  the  woman.'  But,  if  the  wife  left  her 
husband  and  slept  away  from  home  for  three  nights  during 
the  first  seven  years  of  their  marriage,  and  they  separated  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  she  lost  all  right  to  her  dower  (ib. 
ii.  sec.  9,  p.  39).  There  is  an  article  in  the  Venedotian  Code 
(ii.  sec.  70,  p.  48)  which  shows  the  exceptional  ease  with  which 
divorce  was  obtainable  as  well  as  the  very  great  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  dower ;  '  If  a  woman  be  given  to  a  man,  and  her 
property  specified,  and  the  whole  of  the  property  had,  except 
one  penny,  and  that  be  not  had,  we  say  that  the  man  may 
separate  from  her  on  that  account,  and  she  cannot  reclaim  any 
of  her  property ;  and  that  is  the  single  penny,'  the  Law  adds, 
*  that  takes  away  a  hundred.'  Without  entering  into  further 
details  concerning  divorce,  it  is  obvious  from  the  articles  cited 
above  that  each  party  had  a  right  of  separation,  exercisable 
without  any  liability,  except  a  loss  of  da  (possessions),  varying 
with  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  parting  (for  further 
details,  see  v4ne.  Lawe,  pp.  38-50,  etc.). 

Polygamy  was  not  permissible  according  to  law, 
and  the  Venedotian  Code  states  succinctly  that '  no 
man  is  to  have  two  wives'  {Anc.  Laws,  li.  sec.  46, 
p.  54).  As  for  the  jus  primes  noctis,  suffice  it  to 
say  that,  if  it  was  not  exercised  in  Wales,  we  have 
at  least  an  indication  of  it  in  the  transmission  of 
the  purchase-price  (gobyr  or  amobyr)  by  the  bride's 
father  into  the  hands  of  the  king  (brenhin)  or  lord 
(arghm/d)  (Anc.  Laws,  p.  258 f.),  this  signifying  that 
the  right  was  bought  back  by  the  bride  through 
her  parent  or  guardian.  The  payment  of  this  sum 
could  not  be  avoided,  for  the  Laws  (iv.  sec.  26,  p. 
405)  state  that,  if  a  man  asserted  that  a  woman  was 
pregnant  by  him  and  the  woman  denied  it,  never- 
theless he  should  pay  the  amobyr  of  the  woman  to 
the  lord. 

2.  Adultery. — Provisions  against  adultery  were 
made  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  when  the  kindred 
or  parent  of  the  bride  gave  sureties  that  she  would 
do  nothing  culpable  against  her  wedded  husband 
(Rhys  and  Brynmor- Jones,  211).  After  that,  the 
restrictions  were  not  severe,  for  the  penalty  imposed 
in  the  case  of  adultery  was  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  imposed  for  other  crimes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Dimetian  Code  (ii.  sec.  18,  p.  267), 
'  if  a  man  commit  adultery  with  the  wife  of  another, 
he  is  to  pay  the  husband  his  saraad  ("disgrace- 
price")  once  augmented,  because  it  engenders 
family  animosity.'  Apparently  this  was  in  the 
case  of  violence,  for  later  on  it  is  stated  (p.  268, 
sec.  37)  that  a  man  who  has  committed  adultery 
with  the  wife  of  another  with  her  consent '  is  to 
pay  him  (the  husband)  nothing  while  she  is  con- 
senting ;  and,  if  the  deed  be  notorious,  the  wife  is 
to  pay  saraad  to  her  husband,  or  the  husband  may 
freely  repudiate  her.' 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Law  did  not  consider  this 
question  a  very  serious  one,  for  it  states  that,  if  a  woman  *  of  full 
age '  committed  adultery  with  a  man  and  was  afterward  de- 
serted, *  upon  complaint  made  by  her  to  her  kindred  and  to  the 
courts,  she  is  to  receive,  for  her  chastity,  a  bull  of  three  winters 
having  its  tail  shaven  and  greased,  and  then  thrust  through  the 
door-elate  _;  and  then  let  the  woman  go  into  the  house,  the  bull 
being  outside,  and  let  her  plant  her  foot  on  the  threshold,  and 
let  her  take  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  let  a  man  come  on  each 
side  of  the  bull  with  goads  to  propel  the  bull ;  and  if  she  can 
hold  the  bull,  let  her  take  it  for  her  tcynehwerth  ('  face-worth,' 
or  fine  for  insult)  and  her  chastity ;  and  if  not,  let  her  take  what 
grease  may  adhere  to  her  hands'  (Anc.  Loirs,  p.  367,  sec.  42). 
The  penalty  for  adultery,  like  that   for  maraer,  was  most 
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frequently  some  kind  of  compensation  paid  by  the  man  com- 
mitting the  act  to  the  oflfended  husband  ;  for,  according  to  the 
Law,  there  were  three  women  whose  husbands  were  not  to  have 
right  from  them  for  their  adultery :  'one  is  a  woman  taken 
clandestinely;  if  she  do  what  she  may  please  with  another 
man,  she  is  not  to  do  right  to  the  man  who  took  her  clandes- 
tinely ;  the  second  is,  a  woman  slept  with  as  a  concubine,  and 
that  publicly  known  ;  though  she  do  what  she  may  please,  the 
man  she  slept  with  is  to  receive  no  right ;  the  third  is,  a  woman 
of  bash  and  brake ;  her  paramour  is  to  receive  no  right  from 
her,  though  she  may  commit  fornication  by  taking  another 
paramour  (lb.  sec.  54,  p.  260).  Finally,  if  a  man  committed 
fornication  with  a  virgin,  the  Law  required  that  she  be  paid  the 
compensation  that  he  might  have  promised  to  give  her  {ib.  sec. 
9,62). 

3.  Incest. — Although  Giraldus  speaks  of  this 
crime  as  most  common  among  the  Welsh,  the  only 
formal  accusation  that  he  brings  against  them  is 
that  they  were  not  '  ashamed  of  intermarrying 
with  their  relations,  even  in  the  third  degree  of 
consanguinity,'  which,  lie  adds,  was  due  principally 
to  their  '  love  of  high  descent '  (Descrip.  Kama. 
u.  6,  p.  213). 

4.  Concubinage. — Concubinage  does  not  seem  to 
have  flourislied  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ireland — 
possibly  because  of  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
woman  in  the  married  state.  In  all  probability 
the  relations  with  the  concubine  were  of  short 
duration ;  for,  if  a  woman  lived  with  a  man  until 
the  end  of  seven  years,  '  thenceforward,'  says  the 
Law,  '  he  is  to  share  with  her  as  with  a  betrothed 
wife'  (sec.  31,  p.  42). 

5.  Prostitution. — An  important  difference  from 
the  Irish  system  with  regard  to  the  regulations 
concerning  prostitution  is  that  if  a  '  female  of  grove 
and  bush  —the  common  term  for  a  prostitute — 
gave  birth  to  a  cliild,  its  father  was  obliged  to  rear 
it,  for  the  Law  (sec.  33,  p.  42)  enacted  that  she 
should  not  '  suffer  loss  on  account  of  the  man.' 
The  same  was  true  with  regard  to  the  household 
servant,  with  the  addition  that  the  man  had  to 
supply  her  master  with  another  to  take  her  place 
during  her  pregnancy  (ib.  ii.  sec.  51,  p.  45).  Other- 
wise, the  prostitute  naid  no  privilege  ;  and,  even  if 
violence  were  committed  upon  her,  she  could  not 
obtain  compensation  (ib.  ii.  sec.  80,  p.  49). 

6.  Abduction. — Abduction  was  not  dealt  with 
seriously  by  the  Law ;  for,  if  a  man  abducted  a 
virgin,  '  her  lord  and  her  kindred  are  to  take  her 
away  from  him,  though  it  may  annoy  him ' ;  but, 
if  she  were  not  a  virgin,  they  coula  do  nothing 
without  her  consent  (ib.  sec.  38,  p.  44). 

7.  Violence. — That  the  punishment  for  violence 
or  rape  was  castration  is  evident  from  the  article 
in  the  Dimetian  Code  (ii.  sec.  20,  p.  255)  which 
states  that  this  regulation  was  not  enacted  in  the 
law  of  Howel. 

8.  Cruelty. — According  to  Giraldus  (Descrip. 
Kamb.  ii.  8,  p.  220),  the  Cymry  gave  no  quarter  in 
warfare,  usually  beheading  their  captives. 

9.  Courage. — The  Welsh  were  a  very  patriotic 
and  courageous  people  in  the  opinion  of  Giraldus 
(i.  8,  p.  180) : 

'  They  anxiously  study  the  defence  of  their  country  and  their 
liberty  ;  for  these  they  fi^jht,  for  these  they  undergo  hardships, 
and  for  these  willingly  sacrifice  their  lives ;  they  esteem  it  a 
disgrace  to  die  in  bed,  an  honour  to  die  on  the  field  of 
battle.' 

They  were  so  bold  and  ferocious  that,  when  un- 
armed, they  did  not  fear  to  encounter  an  armed 
force  (ib.).  Daring  in  their  first  onset,  they  were 
unable  to  bear  a  repul.se,  being  easily  thrown  into 
confusion  and  flight ;  but,  though  defeated  on  one 
day,  they  were  ever  ready  to  resume  the  combat 
on  the  next,  dejected  neither  by  their  loss  nor  by 
their  dislionour.  Unlike  the  Irish  and  the  early 
Celts,  they  continually  harassed  the  enemy  by 
ambuscades  and  nightly  sallies  (Giraldus,  li.  3, 
p.  210).  They  were  able  and  willing  to  sustain 
hunger  and  cold,  showing  great  resistance  against 
fatigue,  and  were  not  despondent  in  adversity — in 
fine,  they  were  '  as  easy  to  overcome  in  a  single 


battle  as  difficult  to  subdue  in  a  protracted  war ' 
(ib.). 

10.  Intemperance. — Though  the  Welsh  were 
little  inclined  to  drunkenness  and  gluttony  at 
home,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  fast  from 
morning  till  evening  (Giraldus,  i.  9,  p.  182),  they 
were  immoderate  in  their  love  of  food  and  intoxi- 
cating drinks  whenever  they  found  themselves 
surrounded  with  plenty  (ii.  5,  p.  212)— 'as  in  times 
of  scarcity  their  abstinence  and  parsimony  are  too 
severe,  so,  when  seated  at  another  man's  table, 
after  a  long  fasting  (like  wolves  and  eagles,  who, 
like  them,  live  by  plunder,  and  are  rarely  satisfied), 
their  appetite  is  immoderate.'  The  Ancient  Laws 
prohibit  the  chaplain  of  the  royal  household,  the 
judge  of  the  palace,  and  the  royal  mediciner  from 
ever  becoming  intoxicated,  for  '  they  know  not  at 
what  time  the  king  may  want  their  assistance ' 
(ii.  sec.  19,  p.  215).  The  only  other  mention  of 
inebriates  in  the  Ancient  Laws  is  where  it  is  stated 
that  they  are  not  amenable  to  law,  and  that  all 
their  acts  are  invalid  (pp.  389,  587,  604,  656). 

11.  Hospitality.— Giraldus  (i.  10,  pp.  182,  183) 
says: 

'  No  one  of  this  nation  ever  begs,  for  the  houses  of  all  are 
common  to  all ;  and  they  consider  liberality  and  hospitality 
amongst  the  first  virtues.  When  water  is  offered  to  travellers, 
if  they  suffer  their  feet  to  be  washed,  they  are  received  as 
guests ;  for  the  offer  of  water  to  wash  the  feet  is  with  this 
people  an  hospitable  invitation.  Those  who  arrive  in  the  morn- 
ing are  entertained  till  evening,  with  the  conversation  of  young 
women  and  the  music  of  the  harp.  In  the  evening,  when  no 
more  guests  are  expected,  the  meal  is  prepared  according  to 
the  number  and  dign  ity  of  the  persons  assembled,  and  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  family  which  entertains.  While  the  family 
is  engaged  in  waiting  on  the  guests,  the  host  and  hostess  stand 
up,  paying  unremitting  attention  to  everything,  and  take  no 
food  till  all  the  company  are  satisfied;  that,  m  case  of  any 
deficiency,  it  may  fall  upon  them.' 

12.  Piety. — The  Cymry  were,  at  any  rate  out- 
wardly, very  religious.  '  With  extended  arms  and 
bowing  heads '  they  asked  blessing  of  every  passing 
priest  or  monk,  and  they  also  showed  '  greater 
respect  than  other  nations  to  churches  and  ecclesi- 
astical persons,  and  to  the  relics  of  saints  which 
they  devoutly  revere'  (Giraldus,  i.  18,  p.  203). 
According  to  the  Ancient  Laws  (p.  301),  religion 
was  one  of  the  seven  legal  qualities  which  a  judge 
ought  to  possess. 

13.  Pride. — Proud  and  obstinate,  the  Cymry 
refused  to  subject  themselves  to  the  dominion  of 
one  lord  and  king  (Giraldus,  ii.  9,  p.  225).  They 
greatly  esteemed  noble  birth  and  generous  descent, 
so  that  even  the  common  people  retained  their 
genealogy  and  could  readily  repeat  the  names  of 
their  ancestors  back  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
generation  (i.  17,  p.  200). 

14.  Perjury. — According  to  Giraldus  (ii.  1,  p. 
206),  the  Cymry  were  constant  only  in  acts  of 
inconstancy,  cunning  and  crafty. 

*  They  pay  no  respect  to  oaths,  faith,  or  truth ;  and  bo  lightly 
do  they  esteem  the  covenant  of  faith  that  it  is  usual  to  sacrifice 
ib  for  nothing.  They  never  scruple  at  taking  a  false  oath  for 
the  sake  of  any  temporary  emolument  or  advantage  ;  so  that  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  each  party  is  ready  to  swear 
whatever  seems  expedient  to  its  purpose.* 

This  was  a  necessary  result  of  a  legal  system 
which  made  an  oath  an  incident  of  ordinary  trans- 
actions, and  wliieh  multiplied  the  number  of  com- 
gurgators  to  an  unusual  degree,  sometimes  six 
undred  being  required.  So  the  trial  depended  on 
a  complicated  method  of  swearing  and  counter- 
swearing,  each  party  concerned  not  by  what  lie 
had  actually  seen  or  heard,  but  in  standing  by  a 
kinsman  in  trouble  (Ehys  and  Brynmor-Jones, 
258). 

15.  Murder. — The  principal  indictment  borne 
against  the  Welsh  by  Giraldus  (ii.  7,  p.  216)  is 
that  of  murder  and  fratricide,  and  it  is  obvious 
from  the  lengthy  treatment  accorded  to  these 
crimes  in  the  Ancient  Laws  that  they  were  among 
the  most  frequent  to  be  dealt  with. 
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'  Thev  rerenge  with  vehemence  the  injuries  which  may  tend 
to  the  lUsgrace  o!  their  blood,'  says  (iiralJus  (i.  290), '  and,  Iwing 
OAturally  of  a  vindictive  and  passionate  disposition,  they  are 
•rer  ntAy  to  avenge  not  only  the  recent  but  ancient  aifronts.' 
'  n  ta  ftbo  remarkable  that  brothers  show  more  affection  to  one 
•Bother  when  dead  than  when  living,'  adds  the  same  author 
eliewhere  (ii.  4,  p.  212),  *  for  they  persecute  the  livinf?  even 
unto  death,  but  reveni^e  the  deceased  with  all  their  power/ 
Aooording  to  the  Dinietian  Code  (Anc.  Laws,  p.  197X  galanas, 
or  murder,  with  ita  nine  accessaries,  is  one  ol  three  columns  o( 
theUw. 

The  important  fact  in  regard  to  murder  among 
the  Cymry  was  whether  the  murderer  killed  a 
kinsman  or  not,  for  the  slaying  of  a  man  outside 
one's  community  might  or  might  not  be  counted 
for  righteousness,  but  was  not  thought  of  as  wrong. 
While  no  particular  penalty  was  attached  to  the 
killing  of  a  member  of  the  same  tribe,  the  murderer 
forfeited  his  rights  of  kinship,  and  became  a  carl- 
lawedrog,  or  a  Kin-\vrecked  man,  which  meant  that 
he  became  an  object  of  hatred  and  was  obliged  to 
flee.  The  cause  for  this  was  that  in  the  tribal 
system  the  status  of  individuals  depended  upon 
the  theory  of  blood-relationship.  '  Since  the  living 
kin,'  state  the  Ancient  Laws  (i.  791),  'is  not  killed 
for  the  sake  of  the  dead  kin,  everybody  will  hate  to 
see  him.'  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  if  an  innocent 
man  were  accused  of  murder  and  neglected  to  seek 
justice,  'should  he  be  killed  on  account  of  it, 
nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  him,  though  innocent' 
{Anc.  Laws,  p.  200,  sec.  33).  Furthermore,  if  a 
woman  killed  a  man,  she  received  the  spear-penny  ; 
•  and  this  is  the  person  who  receives,  but  does  not 
pay '  (ib.  p.  49,  sec.  77). 

x6.  Theft,  — '  This  nation  conceives  it  right,' 
remarks  Giraldus  (ii.  2,  p.  207),  '  to  commit  acts  of 
plunder,  theft,  and  robbery,  not  only  against 
foreigners  and  hostile  nations,  but  even  against 
their  own  countrymen.'  Theft  (lladrad),  with  its 
nine  accessaries,  is  one  of  the  three  columns  of  the 
law,  according  to  the  Dimetian  Code  (p.  197). 
Afterwards  there  is  supplied  a  collection  of  rules 
relating  to  moveable  property,  as  well  as  rules 
for  the  punishment  of  theft  and  interference 
with  a  man's  right  of  possession.  In  the  Ancient 
Laws,  theft  is  distinguished  from  surreption, 
violence,  and  error  (p.  124).  Theft,  or  lladrad,  is 
to  take  a  thing  in  the  owner's  absence,  with  a 
denial  of  the  act.  Surreption,  or  anghyfarch,  is  to 
take  a  .thing  secretly,  but  without  denial  of  the 
act.  Violence,  or  trais,  is  to  take  a  thing  in  a 
man's  presence  and  against  his  will.  Error,  or 
annodeu,  is  everything  that  is  taken  instead  of 
another,  i.e.,  takmg  a  thing  one  had  no  right  to 
possess,  under  the  belief  that  one  was  acting 
legally.  For  error  there  was  no  particular  fine, 
only  a  '  compensation  payable  to  the  person  for 
his  property  (Am:.  Laws,  p.  124).  'By  the  law 
of  Howel,'  continues  the  Venedotian  Code  (sec. 
42,  p.  123),  '  for  theft  to  the  value  of  four  pence, 
the  thief  is  saleable ;  and,  for  a  greater  amount, 
forfeits  his  life,'  but  not  his  property,  '  because 
both  reparation  and  punishment  are  not  to  be 
exacted,  only  payment  of  the  property  to  the 
loser '  (sec.  44,  p.  123).  If  seven  pounds  were  paid 
by  him  or  on  his  behalf,  he  was  let  olf ;  if  not,  he 
■was  exiled  ;  and,  if  he  remained  in  the  country 
beyond  the  time  allowed — a  day  to  pass  through 
every  cantref  in  the  lord's  dominions — he  might 
lose  his  life  unless  some  one  bought  him.  There 
was  no  galanas  (the  sum  assessed  for  homicide) 
for  a  thief,  nor  did  the  Law  permit  a  feud  between 
two  kindreds  on  account  of  his  execution  {ib.  sec. 
47,  p.  123).  To  accuse  one  of  theft  legally,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  seen  him  with  the  thing  stolen 
'  from  daylight  to  twilight,'  and  to  swear  upon  a 
rhaitK  ('verdict,'  usually  composed  of  from  5  to 
300  compurgators  [see  CfoMPUnoATlON])  that  the 
accusation  was  made  not  '  through  hatred  or 
animosity,  or  for  worth,  or  for  reward,  but  only 


to  show  the  truth '  (ib.  sec.  21,  p.  204).  We  can 
readily  see,  from  the  severity  of  the  punishments 
administered,  that  theft  was  placed,  because  of  its 
frequency,  no  doubt,  on  an  equal  basis  with 
homicide. 

17.  Miscellaneous  crimes. — The  third  'column 
of  the  law,'  according  to  the  Venedotian  Code, 
which,  it  may  be  said,  was  written  about  1050, 
was  arson  (tan,  '  fire ').  The  punishment  for  this 
was  death  (Anc.  Laws,  302).  Treason  was  also 
recognized  by  the  Law,  which  states  that  '  no 
galanas  is  due  for  traitors  to  a  lord '  (ib.  sec.  49, 
p.  124).  The  punishment  was  the  forfeiture  of  the 
patrimonial  rights  (Rhys  and  Brynmor-Jones,  239). 
The  third  book  of  the  Venedotian  Code  states  with 
great  minuteness  the  worth  of  difi'erent  limbs  and 
members  of  the  human  body,  ete.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS  (Celtic), 
the  distinction  between  civil  injuries  (offences 
against  an  individual)  and  crimes  (offences  against 
the  State  or  community)  is  not  developed,  though 
for  many  wrongful  acts  the  lord  had  the  right 
to  exact  fines  called  dirwy  or  camlwrw,  and  for 
some  the  criminal  was  sold,  exiled,  or  put  to 
death. 

18.  Sodomy, — Giraldus  accuses  the  Cymry  of 
'  that  detestable  and  wicked  vice  of  Sodom,'  to 
which  Mailgon,  king  of  the  Britons,  and  many 
others  were  addicted.  And  he  adds  that,  if  they 
abstained  from  that  vice  '  which  in  their  prosperity 
they  could  not  resist,  it  may  be  attributed  more 
justly  to  their  poverty  and  state  of  exile  than  to 
their  sense  of  virtue'  (ii.  6,  p.  215).  We  find 
additional  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  crime 
in  the  Dimetian  Code  (p.  292),  which  states  that 
the  testimony  of  'a  person  guilty  of  unnatural 
crime  with  man  or  beast'  is  of  no  effect  in  any 
case.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  further  reference 
to  it  in  the  Gwentian  Code  (sec.  10,  p.  380),  where- 
in it  is  stated  that  the  third  shame  of  a  kindred  is 
'  the  despoiling  of  one's  wife,  being  more  pleased 
to  spoil  her  than  to  be  connected  with  her.' 

10.  Paternal  authority. — The  husband  was  tha 
lord  (arglwyd)  of  his  household.  If  his  wife 
uttered  '  a  harsh  or  disgraceful  word '  to  him,  she 
was  obliged  to  pay  him  '  three  kine  as  a  eamltorw, 
for  he  is  her  lord.'  But,  if  he  preferred,  he  could 
'strike  her  three  blows  with  a  rod  of  his  cubit 
lengtli,  on  any  part  he  may  will,  excepting  her 
liead '  (Anc.  Laws,  sec.  5,  p.  252).  Furthermore,  he 
had  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  his  children, 
except  the  son  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he 
was  emancipated  (d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Cours, 
vii.  244  f.,  3).  In  the  6th  cent.  St.  Teliavus  saved 
the  lives  of  seven  children  whom  the  father,  being 
too  poor  to  feed  them,  had  thrown  one  by  one  into 
a  river  (Liber  Landavensis,  Llandovery,  1840,  p. 
120).  In  the  11th  cent.  (Venedotian  Code  [Anc. 
Laws,  sec.  22,  p.  103]),  it  was  common  for  a  parent 
or  kindred  to  deny  a  son  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  receiving  his  patrimony.  Finally,  there  were 
three  things  for  which  a  wife  could  be  beaten, 
according  to  the  Venedotian  Code,  (sec.  39,  p.  44), 
to  wit,  'for  giving  anything  which  she  ought  not 
to  give ;  for  being  detected  with  another  man  in 
a  covert ;  and  for  wishing  drivel  upon  her  husband's 
beard.'  If  he  chastised  her  for  being  found  with 
another  man,  the  Law  did  not  permit  him  to  have 
any  other  satisfaction,  'for  there  ought  not  to  he 
both  satisfaction  and  vengeance  for  the  same 
crime'  (ib.). 

20.  Immoderation,  cleanliness,  etc. — At  the  close 
of  bk.  i.  of  his  Descrip.  Kamb.,  Giraldus,  after 
stating  that  the  Cymry  were  a  quick,  impulsive 
race,  Avanting  in  moderation,  and  indulging  in 
extremes  of  conduct,  resumes  their  moral  portrait 
in  the  following  manner :  '  This  nation  is  earnest 
in  all  its  pursuits,  and  neither  worse  men  than  the 
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bad,  nor  better  than  the  good  can  be  met  with.' 
He  notes  also  their  wit  and  pleasantry.  '  The 
heads  of  different  families,'  he  says  (i.  14,  p.  190), 
'  make  use  of  great  facetiousness  in  their  conversa- 
tion ;  at  one  time  uttering  their  jokes  in  a  light, 
easy  manner ;  at  another  time,  under  the  disguise 
of  equivocation,  passing  the  severest  censures.' 
They  were  famed  for  their  '  boldness  and  confi- 
dence in  speaking  and  answering,  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  princes  and  chieftains '  (i.  15,  p.  192). 
In  rhymed  songs  and  set  speeches  they  were  so 
subtle  and  ingenious  that  they  produced  'orna- 
ments of  wonderful  and  exquisite  invention,  both 
in  words  and  sentences'  {ib.).  They  loved  to  boast 
of  their  strength,  and  exulted  in  their  ancient  name 
and  privileges  (ii.  7,  p.  216).  In  regard  to  their 
jealousy,  Giraldus  states  (i.  10,  p.  183)  that,  '  as  no 
nation  labours  more  under  the  vice  of  jealousy  than 
the  Irish,  so  none  is  more  free  from  it  than  the 
Welsh.'  Finally,  the  same  authority  contrasts 
the  Welsh  with  the  Irish  in  regard  to  cleanliness 
{Top.  Hib.  iii.  10).  There  are  frequent  allusions  to 
the  bath  in  the  Ancient  Laws.  Both  sexes  cnt 
their  hair  short — close  round  to  the  ears  and  eyes 
(Giraldus,  Descrip.  Kam.  i.  11,  p.  185).  They  took 
special  care  of  their  teeth,  which  they  rendered 
like  ivory  by  constantly  rubbing  them  with  green 
hazel  and  then  wiping  them  with  a  woollen  cloth. 
The  men  shaved  all  their  beard  except  the  mous- 
tache (ib. ).  Their  only  garments  were  a  thin  cloak 
and  tunic  for  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

IV.  Scottish.  —  Fordun,  who  was  favourably 
disposed  toward  the  Gaelic  Highlanders,  offers  the 
following  moral  portrait  of  them  during  the  13th 
cent.,  in  contrast  with  that  of  the  Teutoiuc  Low- 
landers.  According  to  him  {Chron.  ii.  38 ;  Skene, 
Celtic  Scotland'',  Edinburgh,  1886-90,  iii.  40), 

'  the  Highlanders  and  people  of  the  islands  .  .  .  are  a  savage 
and  untamed  nation,  rude  and  independent,  given  to  rapine, 
ease-loving,  of  a  docile  and  warm  disposition,  comely  in  person 
but  unsightly  in  dress,  hostile  to  the  English  people  and 
Ua^fMOS^,  and,  owing  to  diversity  of  speech,  even  to  their  own 
nation,  and  exceedingly  cruel.  They  are,  however,  faithful  and 
obedient  to  their  king  and  country. 

The  correspondence  of  a  visitor  in  1726  shows 
that  after  five  centuries  their  character  had 
little  changed  (Skene,  iii.  324  f.).  According  to 
this  authority,  they  esteem  it  the  most  sublime 
degree  of  virtue  to  love  their  chief  and  to  pay  him 
a  blind  obedience.  Next  to  this  is  the  love  of  the 
particular  branch  from  which  they  sprang,  and,  in 
a  third  degree,  of  the  members  of  the  whole  clan, 
whom  tliey  will  assist,  right  or  wrong,  against 
those  of  any  other  tribe  with  which  they  are  at 
variance.  And,  lastly,  they  have  an  adherence  to 
one  another  as  Highlanders,  in  opposition  to  the 
people  of  the  Low  country,  whom  they  despise  as 
inferior  to  them  in  courage,  and  whom  they  believe 
they  have  a  right  to  plunder  whenever  it  is  in  their 
power.  Dui-ing  the  farst  half  of  the  18th  cent. ,  half 
of  the  Highlanders  passed  an  idle  life,  using  black- 
mail as  their  main  resource.  Half  of  tne  men 
■tole,  in  order  that  the  other  half  might  be  em- 
ployed in  recovery  (Lang,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Edin- 
Durgh,  1902,  iv.  375).  If  we  compare  this  portrait 
with  that  traced  by  Dio  Cassius  of  the  Caledonii, 
or  Northern  Picts,  we  can  readily  see  that  time 
effected  little  change  in  their  character.  Accord- 
ing to  this  authority,  these  tribes  were  a  pastoral 
people,  living  principally  by  hunting.  '  Naked  and 
nnshod,  they  had  wives  in  common.  They  were 
great  thieves,  "looted  most  liberally"  .  .  .  and 
they  were  steady  in  combat'  (Lang,  i.  10). 

1.  Marriage.— In  the  early  peric3,  '  the  sanctions 
of  marriage  were  unknown,  and  a  loose  relation 
between  the  sexes  existed '(Skene,  iii.  138).  Among 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Scotland,  community  of 
women  was  most  frequent,  and  ten  or  twelve  men 
— generally  brothers  or  a  father  with  his  sons — 
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had  wives  in  common  (Lang,  i.  4).  Annual  marriage, 
or  'hand-fasting,'  existed  in  the  Highlands  until 
the  16th  century.  According  to  this  custom,  two 
chiefs  agreed  that  the  son  of  one  should  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  other.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  a  day,  the  young  wife  had  not  yet  given  birth 
to  a  chUd,  then  they  could  separate,  and  each  of 
the  parties  was  permitted  to  marry  again  (Skene, 
The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  ed.  Macbain,  London, 
1904,  p.  108  f. ).  The  jitsprimcB  noctis  was  exercised 
in  Scotland  from  very  early  times ;  according  to 
Buchanan  {Rerum  Scoticamm  HiHoria,  Utrecht, 
1697,  pp.  99,  200),  it  was  abolished  in  the  11th  cent. 
A.D.  by  King  Malcolm  III.  : 

'  Uxoris  etiam  precibus  dedisse  fertur,  ut  primam  novae  nuptoe 
noctem,  quae  proceribus  per  gradus  quosdaiu  lege  regis  Eugenii 
debebatur,  dimidia  argenti  marca  redimere  possent,  quam  pen- 
sionem  adhuc  marchetos  mulierum  vocant*  (C.  J.  L.  Schmidt, 
Jus  PrirtKB  Noctia,  Freiburg,  1881,  p.  196). 

The  merchet,  or  '  maiden-fee,'  which  was  paid  to 
the  superior  on  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  a 
dependant,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  amobj/r  or 
gobyr  of  the  Welsh  laws  mentioned  above  (IIL  §  I ; 
cf.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  iii.  219). 

2.  Immorality.  —  Bede,  who  wrote  about  a.d. 
687  or  later,  noted  the  immoral  condition  of  the 
Scots  (Lang,  i.  72).  In  later  times  illegitimacy  was 
prevalent  amongst  the  royal  family,  the  nobles, 
the  clergy,  and  the  people.  Robert  I.,  Robert  11., 
Robert  III.,  and  James  IV.  had  many  natural 
children,  and  the  Crown  was  much  weakened  by 
the  large  number  of  children  whom  Robert  II.  had 
by  his  two  wives,  besides  many  sons  and  daughters 
of  illegitimate  birth  (J.  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of 
Civilization  in  Scotland,  Paisley,  1892-96,  i.  428). 
Although,  in  1528,  Parliament  attached  a  severe 
penalty  to  the  crime  of  rape,  it  was  often  passed 
over  with  a  very  light  punisliment.  Bigamy  and 
adultery  were  common  offences ;  and  in  1551 
Parliament  enacted  a  measure  which  proposed 
severe  penalties  against  them.  Divorce  was  also 
extremely  common  among  the  upper  classes  (ib. 
ii  229). 

3.  Intoxication,  idleness,  etc.  —  Drinking  of 
liquor  was  always  very  common  in  Scotland,  and 
Parliament  passed  numerous  acts  against  this 
habit,  but  to  no  avail  (Mackintosh,  i.  415).  During 
the  15th  cent,  the  country  was  overrun  with 
beggars  and  vagabonds,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Parliament  to  suppress  them  (ib.  422  f.). 

4.  Murder. — As  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  there  was 
a  system  of  fines  for  homicide  (Lang,  i.  81  ;  Skene, 
iii.  152  f.  ;  Cosmo  Innes,  Scotland  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Edinburgh,  1860,  p.  192).  Until  the  Reforma- 
tion, murder  and  manslaughter  were  extremely 
prevalent  throughout  the  Scottish  kingdom  ;  and, 
although  many  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 
for  putting  an  end  to  these  crimes,  they  seem  to 
have  produced  little  effect.  When  crimmals  were 
convicted,  they  were  often  pardoned,  and  so  many 
pardons  were  granted  that  in  1487  Parliament 
was  obliged  to  interfere  (Mackintosh,  i.  425,  ii. 
228). 

5.  Theft.— Gildas,  who  wrote  about  560,  calls 
the  Picts  '  a  set  of  bloody  freebooters  with  more 
hair  on  their  thieves'  faces  than  clothes  to  cover 
their  nakedness '  (Lang,  i.  15).  In  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  if  we  believe  Fordun  (Chron.  iv.  [ed. 
1872,  ii.  251]),  the  native  population  would  not, 
for  either  prayers  or  bribes,  either  treaties  or 
oaths,  leave  oft'  their  disloyal  ways,  or  their 
ravages  among  their  fellow-countrymen.  In  the 
15th  cent,  theft  and  cattle-raiding  were  the  most 
frequent  crimes,  against  which  Parliament  acted 
in  vain  (Mackintosh,  i.  427  f.,  ii.  228). 

See,  further,  the  '  Celtic'  sections  of  Childeen, 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  etc. 

LiTBRATOEl.— This  has   been  sufficiently   Indicated   in    the 

""='"•  John  Lawbence  Gekig. 
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ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Chinese).— If 
we  are  to  write  of  Chinese  ethics,  we  must  have  in 
view  only  the  ethics  of  the  Confacian  school ;  for 
China  has  no  other  system.  These  moral  laws, 
rules,  and  principles  are  found  embedded  in  the 
clas-sical  literature  which  for  ages  past  has  formed 
the  one  subject  studied  by  every  scholar  through- 
ont  the  length  and  breadth  of  China.  Not  only 
are  they  accepted  without  question  by  all  Chinese, 
educated  and  uneducated,  but  they  have  helped 
to  mould  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  have 
coloured  and  influenced  the  national  legislation 
and  administration.  As  religions,  Taoism  and 
Buddhism  have  established  themselves  by  the  side 
of  Confucianism,  doubtless  because  they  better 
satisfy  that  desire  for  something  beyond  the  pre- 
sent life  which  is  so  common  and  so  natural  to  the 
human  mind ;  but  the  morality  which  they  in- 
culcate is  entirely  borrowed  from  the  Confucian 
system. 

Though  Confucius  has  given  his  name  to  a 
school,  he  did  not  claim  to  have  founded  one.  He 
said  of  himself,  probably  with  much  truth,  that 
he  was  '  a  transmitter  and  not  a  maker,  believing 
in  and  loving  the  ancients'  {Confiician  Analects, 
vii.  1).  Of  an  eminently  prosaic  and  practical 
turn  of  mind,  he  was  never  weary  of  describing 
the  characteristics  of  virtue  or  of  drawing  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong  in  actual  life ; 
but  he  cared  little  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of 
the  moral  faculty  or  any  such  questions.  We 
know,  however,  that  he  considered  virtue  to  be  a 
mean  between  two  extremes,  to  which  some  fail  to 
attain,  while  others  go  beyond  it ;  and  he  held  the 
fault  of  excess  to  be  as  bad  as  that  of  deficiency 
(Conf.  An.  vi.  27,  xi.  15 ;  Doctrine  of  the  Mean, 
iii.,  iv.). 

These  ideas  are  elaborated  in  the  treatise  called 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  which  contains  many 
quotations  of  Confucius'  words,  and  is  believed  to 
nave  been  written  by  his  grandson.  The  treatise 
further  declares  that  man  receives  his  nature  from 
heaven,  and,  when  he  acts  in  accordance  with  his 
nature,  he  is  following  the  proper  path,  from 
which  he  must  not  wander  for  an  instant  (op.  cit. 
i.  1^).  Here  we  find  a  principle  disclosed,  con- 
cerning which  Confucius  never  expressed  himself 
with  deliniteness,  but  which  for  many  generations 
occupied  the  minds  of  his  followers  more  than  any 
other  question  in  ethics,  namely,  that  the  nature 
of  all  men  at  their  birth  is  perfectly  good. 

The  doctrine  of  the  goodness  of  human  nature 
had  its  most  powerful  advocate  in  Mencius,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  learned  men  who  owned  Con- 
fucius for  their  master.  In  his  day  a  certain 
pliilosopher,  Kao  by  name,  urged  that  man's 
nature  is  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  but  any  one  may 
be  led  to  practise  either  good  or  evil,  just  as  water, 
when  one  makes  a  hole  for  it  to  escape  by,  has  no 
preference  for  east  or  west,  but  will  flow  in  either 
direction  indifferently.  Not  so,  replied  Mencius, 
when  asked  his  opinion  as  to  this :  though  water 
is  indifferent  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  its 
tendency  is  to  flow  downwards,  and  only  by  force 
can  it  be  made  to  rise ;  so  the  tendency  of  man's 
nature  is  towards  what  is  good,  and  doing  evil  is 
unnatural  to  him  {Mencius,  vi.  pt.  L  2).  Then 
another  theory  was  brought  to  his  notice— that 
the  nature  of  some  men  is  good  and  that  of  others 
bad.  To  this  he  makes  answer  with  a  more  serious 
argument.  In  saying;  that  man's  nature  is  good, 
his  meaning,  he  explains,  is  that  •  from  the  feel- 
ings proper  to  it,  it  is  constituted  for  what  is 
good' ;  and,  if  men  do  evil,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
their  natural  powers.  Every  one  has  the  feelings 
of  pity,  of  shame,  of  reverence,  of  approval  and 
disapproval,  i.e.  of  appreciating  right  and  wrong. 
Thus,  as  he  said  on  another  occasion,  every  one, 


no  matter  who,  will  feel  alarmed  and  distressed  if 
he  suddenly  sees  a  child  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  a  well.  And  this  will  be  a  genuine  sensation  ; 
it  will  not  be  merely  that  he  desires  to  gain  either 
the  friendship  of  the  child's  parents  or  the  appro- 
bation of  his  own  friends,  nor  yet  that  he  dislikes 
seeming  to  be  callous.  Hence  it  will  he  evident 
that  there  is  no  man  without  the  feeling  of  pity  ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  feelings 
(t6.  vi.  pt.  i.  6,  ii.  pt.  i.  6).  Mencius  further  held 
that  a  few  sages  nad  existed  who  lived  perfect 
lives ;  and  other  men  might  be  like  them  if  they 
chose,  for  a  perfect  life  consisted  in  simple  acts 
which  every  one  was  physically  able  to  perform. 
It  was  not  that  men  could  not  do  these  acts,  but 
simply  that  they  did  not  do  them.  People  were 
led  into  evil  because  they  allowed  themselves  to 
be  influenced  by  surrounding  circumstances ;  thus, 
for  instance,  in  years  of  plenty  the  common  folk 
were  mostly  well-behaved,  but  in  time  of  dearth 
they  became  lawless  {ib.  vi.  pt.  iL  2,  vi.  pt.  i.  7). 

l^hough  the  doctrine  of  Mencius  has  found  final 
acceptance  among  the  Chinese,  it  was  not  left  un- 
challenged at  first.  Soon  after  Mencius'  time  a 
distinguished  scholar,  named  Hsiin  Ching,  main- 
tained with  much  force  that  human  nature  is  evil. 
He  appealed  to  experience  to  show  that  men  are 
not  good  spontaneously,  and  that  they  are  made 
so  only  by  teaching  and  by  the  laws.  Eyes  can 
see,  ears  can  hear,  naturally ;  they  do  not  need 
instruction  to  enable  them  to  do  it ;  but  men 
acquire  righteousness  only  by  learning  and  hard 
efibrt.  Again,  when  a  man  is  tired  or  Hungry,  his 
natural  feelings  prompt  him  to  rest  or  to  eat :  if, 
instead  of  yielding  to  them,  he  gives  place  to  his 
father  or  an  elder,  he  acts  rightly,  but  it  is  against 
his  natural  inclination.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact 
that  a  man  wishes  to  do  right  shows  that  righteous- 
ness is  not  natural  to  him.' 

There  remained  one  more  theory  to  be  brought 
foward — that  our  nature  is  partly  pood  and  partly 
evil.  This  was  upheld  by  the  philosopher  Yang 
Hsiung,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  taught  that  man's  progress  in  either 
direction  depends  on  the  development  of  the  good 
or  the  bad  part  of  his  nature,  according  as  he  is 
influenced  by  his  environment. 

Besides  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  among  the 
recognized  Chinese  classics  there  is  another  etliical 
work,  known  as  The  Great  Learning,  of  which  the 
subjects  are  the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  art 
of  governing.  This  treatise,  which  is  extremely 
short,  is  most  highly  praised  by  the  Chinese  for 
its  profound  wisdom,  and  is  perhaps  admired  by 
them  beyond  all  their  other  canonical  books. 
Modem  authorities  ascribe  its  opening  and  funda- 
mental chapter  to  Confucius  himself ;  but  for  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  years,  probably  with  greater 
correctness,  it  was  held  to  be  by  another  hand.  In 
any  case  it  is  substantially  in  accord  with  Confucius' 
views,  and  must  have  been  written  not  long  after 
his  time.  At  its  commencement  is  a  description  of 
what  was  said  to  be  the  process  adopted  by  the 
ancient  princes  for  promoting  virtue  throughout 
the  Empire : 

•  With  this  object  they  were  careful  to  govern  well  their  own 
States.  In  order  to  govern  well  their  States,  they  flr«t  rejiu- 
lated  their  own  families.  In  order  to  regulate  their  families, 
they  first  practised  virtue  in  their  own  persons.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  tlie  practice  of  virtue,  they  first  rectified  their  heart«. 
In  order  to  rectify  their  hearts,  they  first  soujfht  for  sincerity  of 
thought  In  order  to  obtain  sincerity  of  thought,  they  first 
extended  to  the  utmost  their  knowledge.  The  extension  of 
knowledge  lay  In  the  investigation  of  things." ' 

The  process  thus  consists  of  a  succession  of 
steps,  by  the  first  part  of  which  the  individual 
may  amve  at  personal  virtue,  and  by  the  second 

1  Ijegge,  Chinese  CUmica,  vol.  11.  [1896]  p.  79. 
3  Legge,  op.  eit.  vol.  L  [1893]  p.  867 ;  W.  A.  P.  Hutln,  Lon 
0/  Cathay,  p.  EIL 
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part,  the  individual  being  a  ruler,  virtue  may  be 
promoted  throughout  the  land.  What  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  first  step  of  all,  the  '  investiga- 
tion of  things '  ?  According  to  the  greatest  of 
Chinese  commentators,  it  means  'investigating 
the  principles  of  all  things  with  which  we  come  in 
contact'  (Great  Learning,  Com.  v.  2).  This,  verily, 
is  no  small  task  to  impose  upon  the  seeker  after 
virtue.  The  third  step,  sincerity  of  thought,  is  ex- 
plained as  being  a  sincere  desire  for,  and  instinctive 
following  of,  the  good,  not  a  mere  doing  of  what 
is  right  from  inferior  motives  [ib.  vi.).  But  there 
seems  to  be  little  distinction  between  this  and  the 
next  step,  rectification  of  the  heart.  In  the  later 
portion  of  the  chain,  one  notices  how  good  govern- 
ment is  made  to  spring  from  the  personal  ex- 
cellence of  the  ruler.  This  was  a  favourite  point 
with  Confucius,  who  repeatedly  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  good  example  being  set  by  those 
who  govern.  Once,  when  asked  by  a  certain  ruler 
how  to  deal  with  the  prevalence  of  robbery,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  reply  :  '  If  Your  Excellency  were 
not  covetous,  your  people  would  not  rob,  though 
you  paid  tliem  to  do  it'  {Conf.  An.  xii.  19). 

It  was  as  a  teacher  of  practical  morality  that 
Confucius  won  his  fame.  But  he  left  no  treatise 
on  the  subject ;  nor  did  he  ever  handle  it  systema- 
tically. We  have  from  him  merely  a  quantity  of 
disconnected  utterances,  which  were  collected  and 
recorded  by  his  followers  or  appear  as  quotations 
in  later  writers.  The  Confucianists  bold  that 
there  are  five  virtues  {tS),  or  that  virtue  consists 
of  five  parts:  7^71  (charity),  t  (righteousness),  li 
(propriety),  chih  (wisdom),  hsin  (sincerity).  Per- 
iiaps  the  best  idea  of  the  sage's  teaching  will  be 
given  by  grouping  under  these  heads  a  few  speci- 
mens of  hia  more  important  sayings. 

(I)  JSn — the  virtue  of  man's  relation  to  man, 
charity  (in  St.  Paul's  sense),  benevolence,  human- 
ity. The  descriptions  given  by  Confucius  of  this 
quality  vary  according  to  the  occasion  and  the 
questioner.  The  most  concise  is  that  it  is  •  to  love 
all  men'  (Conf.  An.  xii.  22);  the  most  elaborate, 
that  it  consists  in  the  practice,  without  inter- 
mission, of  respectfulness,  indulgence,  sincerity, 
earnestness,  and  kindness  (ib.  xvii.  6).  To  another 
inquirer  it  was  said  to  be  found  in  reverence  and 
the  observance  of  the  Golden  Rule — 'not  to  do 
unto  others  what  you  would  not  wish  done  to 
yourself.'  This  great  rule  is  repeated  several 
times  by  him,  and  once  he  gave  it  as  sufficient 
alone  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  one's  whole  life  (ib. 
xii.  2,  XV.  23).  A  man  may  be  pure,  be  loyal,  be 
capable,  and  yet  not  worthy  of  being  called  jSn : 
Confucius  disclaimed  for  himself  any  right  to  be 
so  considered  (ib.  v.  7,  18,  vii.  33).  Charity  is 
founded  on  filial  piety  and  fraternal  submission ; 
and,  if  rulers  behave  properly  to  their  relatives, 
the  people  will  be  roused  to  charity  (»6.  i.  2, 
viii.  2). 

(2)  / — righteousness,  justice,  duty.  This  is 
specially  the  virtue  of  public  life.  Thus,  to  refuse 
to  serve  one's  country  is  a  failing  in  duty  (ib. 
xviii.  7).  The  prince  must  be  just  in  laying 
burdens  upon  his  people;  if  he  lie  so,  they  will 
willingly  submit  to  his  rule  (ib.  v.  15,  xiiL  4).  If 
righteousness  be  absent,  courage  only  leads  men 
of  high  position  into  rebellion,  and  those  of  low 
position  into  brigandage  (ib.  xvii.  23).  Without 
righteousness,  riches  and  honour  are  but  a  floating 
cloud  (ib.  vii.  15). 

(3)  Li — propriety,  combining  with  it  an  idea  of 
ceremoiiiousne-ss.  It  is  worth  nothing  without 
charity  ;  it  must  be  accompanied  by  reverence  ; 
and  it  does  not  consist  in  gorgeous  array  (t*.  iii. 
3,  26,  xvii.  11).  If  it  lie  absent,  respectfulness 
will  become  clumsiness,  carefulness  Ijeoome  timid- 
ity, boldness  become  iusubordiuation,  and  straight- 


forwardness rudeness  (ib.  viii.  2).  Without  a 
knowledge  of  propriety  a  man's  character  cannot 
be  established ;  and  combined  with  study  it  will 
keep  one  from  erring  (ib.  viii.  8,  xii.  15). 

(4)  Chih — knowledge,  wisdom.  The  most  im- 
portant kind  of  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of 
men  (ib.  xii.  22).  A  man  ought  to  know  what 
heaven  commands  (i.e.  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong);  he  should  also  know  the  rules  of  propriety ; 
and,  thirdly,  he  should  know  language,  in  order 
to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  speak  with 
him  (ib.  xx.  3).  When  one  knows  a  thing  and 
recognizes  that  one  knows  it,  when  one  does  not 
know  a  thing  and  recognizes  that  one  does  not, 
that  is  real  knowledge  (ib.  ii.  17).  Attempts  to 
acquire  virtue  will  fail  if  not  accompanied  by 
study  (ib.  xvii.  8).  One  should  learn  for  the  sake 
of  one's  own  improvement,  not  to  win  approbation 
(ib.  xiv.  25).  To  study  without  thinking  is  labour 
lost ;  thought  without  study  is  dangerous  (16.  ii. 
15).  Confucius  once  said  :  '  I  have  passed  the 
whole  day  without  eating  and  the  whole  night 
without  sleeping — occupied  with  thinking  ;  it  was 
of  no  use :  the  better  plan  is  to  study '  (ib.  xv.  30). 
But,  after  all,  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  not  equal 
to  the  love  of  it;  and  the  possessor  of  literary 
acquirements  is  a  useless  man  if  he  be  devoid  of 
practical  ability  (ib.  vi.  18,  xiii.  5). 

(5)  Hsin — sincerity,  truthfulness,  belief.  The 
necessity  of  this  virtue  is  inculcated  in  many 
passages.  Faithfulness  and  sincerity  should  be 
one's  first  principles  ;  Avithout  truthfulness  no  man 
can  get  on  (ib.  i.  8,  ii.  22).  In  intercourse  with 
friends,  one  must  above  everything  be  sincere ; 
and  it  is  disgraceful  to  pretend  friendship  with  a 
man  whom  one  dislikes  (ib.  i.  4,  v.  24).  Sincerity 
is  one  of  the  requirements  of  a  ruler  (16.  i.  5). 

As  we  have  seen  above,  Confucius,  living  in  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.,  inculcated  the  Golden  Rule  of  our 
Saviour,  which  has  been  described  as  '  the  most 
unshaken  rule  of  morality,  and  foundation  of  all 
social  virtue.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  one 
well-known  instance  wliere  he  distinctly  falls  short 
of  the  standard  of  Christian  benevolence.  When 
asked  what  was  his  opinion  as  to  the  repayment 
of  injury  with  kindness,  he  replied,  '  With  what 
then  will  you  repay  kindness  ?  Repay  injury  with 
justice,  kindness  with  kindness '  {ib.  xiv.  36).  On 
another  occasion,  also,  in  reply  to  an  inquirer, 
lie  declared  that,  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  a 
parent,  the  son  must  be  ready  to  slay  the  murderer 
whenever  and  wherever  he  may  meet  him.  This 
conversation  is  no  doubt  authentic,  though  it  does 
not  rest  on  such  a  high  authority  as  the  Analects. 

Filial  piety  cannot  be  left  unmentioned  by  any 
one  dealing  with  Chinese  ethics.  It  is  often 
coupled  by  Confucius  with  tlie  somewhat  similar, 
but  less  important,  fraternal  affection  or  submis- 
sion which  a  younger  brother  owes  to  an  elder. 
These  two  duties  formed  the  comer-stone  of  both 
the  ethical  and  the  social  system  of  Confucius. 
For  in  his  view,  not  only  are  they  the  foundation 
of  charity,  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues,  but  it 
is  by  practising  them  that  the  people  learn  to  be 
obedient  to  the  government  and  the  laws.  Filial 
piety  is  said  to  consist  in  serving  parents,  when 
alive,  according  to  propriety,  and,  when  they  are 
dead,  in  burying  them  according  to  propriety  and 
in  sacrificing  to  them  according  to  propriety. 
Reverence  and  willingness  in  service  are  requisite ; 
mere  performance  of  duties  is  not  enough  (ib.  ii. 
5,  7-8). 

The  vxyrship  of  ancestors,  that  great  offshoot 
from  filial  piety,  was,  as  practised  by  Confucius, 
merely  a  commemorative  rite.  There  is  no  sanc- 
tion from  his  authority  for  its  more  objectionable 
features  at  the  present  day,  namely,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  deceased  into  tutelary  deities. 
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and  the  absurd  doctrine  that  the  fortunes  of  a 
family  are  determined  by  the  location  of  its 
tombe.'  One  charge  whicn  foreign  critics  have 
not  been  slow  to  make  against  ancestor-worship 
ia  that  it  sanctions  and  encourages  concabinage. 
There  is  truth  in  this.  In  China  the  practice  of 
taking  concubines  is  extremely  common  among 
the  wealthy ;  but  persons  of  strict  moralitjr  view 
it  witli  disapprobation,  except  where  a  wife  is  not 
likely  to  bear  a  son.  In  such  a  case  the  necessity  of 
having  male  descendants  to  continue  the  ancestral 
sacritices,  in  the  opinion  of  all  Chinese,  completely 
justifies  concubinage,  even  though  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  the  practice  by  the  introduction  into  the 
family  of  an  adopted  child. 

LiTKRATimi.— The  Chinese  '  Four  Books ' :  (i.)  The  Lun  YU, 
or  AnalecU  0/  Confucius ;  (ii.)  Menciug ;  (iii.)  The  Ta  Ilgiio,  or 
Great  Learning ;  (iv.)  Tlie  Chung  Yung,  or  Doctrine  qf  the 
Mean.  The  best  translations  of  these  are  by  Legge  (Chineee 
CUutia,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  Oxford,  1893,  1896).  With  the  translations 
there  areprolecomena  and  exegetical  notes  of  firreat  value.  See, 
further,  E.  Faber,  The  Doctrines  of  Cor^fucius,  Hongkong,  1875 ; 
J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  The  Reiig.  Systemof  China,  Leyden,  1892  a. ; 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  The  Lort  of  Cathay,  Edinburgh,  1901. 

T.  L.  Bullock. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Christian).— 
I.  History. — There  is  no  formal  science  of  Ethics 
in  the  NT.  The  presence  of  a  life-giving  Person- 
ality, the  Source  and  Norm  of  Christian  Teaching, 
is  dominant.  His  teaching  is  not  limited  to  His 
spoken  words ;  it  is  an  ever-present  continuous 
work.  This  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  NT 
writers.  Hence  we  can  speak  of  a  real  progress  in 
Christian  thought  concerning  conduct.  Because 
Christ  is  the  FulfiUer  of  Hebrew  revelation,  the 
OT  is  of  special,  though  subordinate,  value.  As 
Christianity  spread  to  Grieco-Roman  soil.  Chris- 
tians, because  of  their  cosmic  view  of  Jesus'  Person, 
appropriated  from  their  new  surroundings  what- 
ever helped  their  spiritual  life.  The  history  of 
Christian  morality  is  thus  a  record  of  how  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  has  been  endeavouring  to  redeem 
all  life  to  its  own  service,  and  the  record  is  still 
nnfinished. 

The  l)idache,  the  Epistle  of  Bamahas,  and  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  show  the  predominance  of  the 
religious-ethical  interest,  but  the  beginnings  of 
legalism  and  extemalism  are  also  manifest  (Pastor 
of  Hermas).  The  dogmatic  interest  gradually 
submerged  the  ethical ;  and  ascetic  withdrawal 
from  the  world  and  superiority  of  knowledge  to 
faith  introduced  a  division  of  labour  into  morality. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  lumestum.  and 
utih,  between  eonsUia  and  mandata. 

In  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  in  Ambrose  in 
the  West,  the  ideas  and  terminology  of  Hellenism 
are  influential.  The  organized  Church  became  a 
law-giving  source  (Cyprian),  and  legalism  sup- 
pressed spiritual  spontaneity.  The  recognition  of 
Christianity  by  the  State  deepened  this  influence. 
In  Justin,  Clement,  and  the  Alexandrians  gener- 
ally we  see  the  rationalistic  and  inclusive  tendency 
of  Christian  thinking ;  inTertuUian  and  the  West, 
its  legalistic  and  exclusive  tendency.  Notwith- 
•tanding  the  recognition  of  asceticism,  virginity, 
1)apti8m,_  and  the  Eucharist  as  means  of  salvation, 
there  existed  a  vigorous  new  life  of  brotherly  love 
and  martyr  c-ourage. 

Angnstme  is  the  greatest  of  the  early  moralists. 
His  conversion  had  supreme  influence  on  his 
teaching.  In  him  are  found  the  germs  of  the 
various  raedieeval  tendencies.  His  teaching  on  sin 
and  grace,  on  the  Church  and  on  conversion,  on 
God  as  Highest  Good,  and  on  virtue  as  orcJo  amorw, 
influenced  not  only  Gregory  the  Great,  Isidore  of 
Seville,  and  more  especially  Aquinas,  but  also  the 
preachers  of  repentance,  the  Mystics  and  Qnietists. 

The  Middle  Ages  elaborated  classifications  of 
■ins  and  virtues,  discussed  the  freedom  of  the  will 
>  W.  A.  p.  Uutin,  op.  at.  pp.  269,  277. 


(Thomists  and  Scotists),  and  were  rich  in  casuistic 
and  i)enitential  books.  Petrus  Lombardus'  3rd 
book  of  Sentences  was  an  influential  moral  treatise. 
Aquinas  summed  up  medi»val  teaching.  In  him 
the  terminology  and  thought  of  Aristotle  supply 
the  foundation  for  evangelical  Ethics,  and  the 
distinctiveness  of  Christian  morality  is  regarded  as 
a  revealed  overplus  to  the  Ethics  of  the  world. 

A  new  era  began  with  the  Reformation.  Faith 
became  personal  trust  in  God,  the  value  of  the 
individual  was  recognized,  and  ordinary  vocations 
were  regarded  as  the  true  sphere  of  moral  life. 
But  its  greatest  work  was  the  placing  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people. 
Problems  as  to  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  State,  and  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  now 
arose.  There  was  also  a  tendency  to  separate  philo- 
sophical and  Christian  Ethics  (Melanc)ithon  and 
Keckermann),  though  Amesius  insisted  on  Ethics 
as  purely  theological.  The  Counter-Reformation 
produced  Jesuis tic  casuistry  (g.t).)— against  vigorous 
individual  protests  (Pascal).  The  verbal  inspira- 
tion theory  of  Scripture  developed  in  the  post- 
Reformation  perioda  new  dogmatism,  and  Christian 
Ethics  was  a  part  of  Dogmatic.  The  merit  of 
having  separated  the  two  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Bansens  and  Calixtus. 

While  Rom.  Cath.  Ethics  largely  followed  tradi- 
tion and  casuistic  refinement  in  dealing  with 
•  cases,'  Protestant  Ethics  tended  to  be  moulded, 
from  this  time  onwards,  by  the  current  philo- 
sophies, and,  within  the  various  Churches,  by  the 
authorized  Confessions  of  Faith. 

Rationalism  and  Deism  (Wolf,  Lessing,  English 
Deists)  made  reason  supreme,  and  the  source  of 
indubitable  truths ;  Christianity  was  an  awkward 
republication  of  innate  moral  principles. 

Theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  moral  sense, 
natural  rights,  and  sanctions  exclusively  interested 
moralists.  Biblical  Ethics  was  neglected  or  con- 
fused through  the  equal  valuation  of  the  OT  and 
the  NT.  Butler  deserves  mention,  because  of  his 
insistence  on  conscience  ;  but  it  was  Kant  who 
routed  rationalism  and  individualistic  utilitarian- 
ism. Hegel  objectified  morality  in  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  community,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  father  of  modem  socialism.  His  influence 
tended  to  make  the  Church  a  part  of  the  State  and 
to  intellectualize  and  externalize  morals.  Sohleier- 
macher  laid  stress  on  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  and  on  the  value  of  feeling ; 
he  occupies  in  modem  Christian  Ethics  the  place 
that  Kant  occupies  in  the  philosophical.  Rotne  is 
largely  influenced  by  him ;  Martensen  occupies  a 
mediating  position ;  while  I.  A.  Dorner  is  specu- 
lative and  Biblical.  The  Ritschlian  school  aims  at 
safeguarding  the  Christian  ethical  values — against 
the  scepticism  of  history,  the  conservatism  of 
dogma,  tmd  the  Iax!k  of  finality  introduced  by 
science. 

The  influence  of  the  inductive  sciences  and  of 
evolution  raised  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  con- 
science, and  attempts  were  made  to  explain  morality 
genetically  and  associationally.  The  question  of 
origin  is,  however,  distinct  from  that  of  value. 
The  historical  study  of  Scripture  has  cleared  up 
difficulties  in  the  Ethics  of  the  OT,  and  has 
enabled  moralists  to  distinguish  between  principles 
and  their  historical  setting  in  the  NT,  while  it  lias 
helped  to  reveal  the  distinctiveness  of  the  Christian 
life.  Dogmatic  disputes  called  forth  protests  in 
favour  of  an  ethical  basis  for  united  action  in 
dealing  with  grave  social  problems  (Ethical  Socie- 
ties). The  Unitarian  school  emphasized  the 
supremacy  of  conduct  over  dogma,  and  can  claim 
many  distinguished  names  in  the  ethical  field. 
The  various  revivals  of  religion  made  prominent 
the  power  of  Christianity  in  renewing  life,  and  at 
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present  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  psychology  of  the 
Cliristian  moral  life  and  the  supremacy  of  the  will, 
while  it  is  also  felt  that  education  and  State 
control  can  do  not  a  little  to  develop  and  safeguard 
morality. 

Till  recently  there  was  a  general  tendency  even 
among  non-Christians  to  regard  the  moral  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  perfect,  as  far  as  individual  life  was 
concerned,  though  defective  on  its  social  and  politi- 
cal side.  Lately  this  has  been  denied  from  with- 
out and  within  (Nietzsche  and  the  Interimsethik 
school),  on  different  grounds.  Christian  moralists 
are  coming  to  see  that  the  Christian  life  is  bound 
up  with  the  Christian  revelation,  and  that  the 
ideas  of  philosophic  Ethics  or  historical  theories 
must  not  be  usecf  so  as  to  crush  out  the  distinctive 
vitality  of  the  Christian  life  of  faith.  Recognition 
of  spiritual  facts  is  more  valuable  than  systematic 
completeness,  and  defective  views  of  Christ's 
Person  are  found  to  revenge  themselves  on  Christian 
morals. 

II.  Definition  and  scope.— {a)  Christian 
Ethics,  analytically  defined,  is  the  science  which 
deals  with  (1)  what  the  Christian  man  (individual 
and  social)  should  desire  and  what  he  should  avoid 
{snmmum  bonum),  (2)  what  he  ought  and  ought 
not  to  do  (Duty),  and  (3)  what  moral  power  is 
necessary  to  attain  end  and  accomplish  duty 
(Virtue).  The  Christian  life,  however,  is  an 
organic  continuum,  and  any  analysis  of  its  contents 
must  be  to  some  extent  artificial ;  but,  if  we  guard 
against  overlapping  and  repetition  due  to  this 
trichotomy,  we  may,  for  clearness  of  exposition, 
adopt  it.  [Schleiermacher,  Paulsen,  and  A.  J. 
Dorner  adopt  this  analysis  for  philosophic  Ethics ; 
Rothe,  Lange,  Kramp,  and  otners,  for  Christian 
Ethics.] 

(S)  Classificatoriljr  viewed.  Christian  Ethics  is 
denned  by  its  place  in  the  theological  eneyclopfedia, 
its  boundaries  delimited,  and  its  organic  relations 
with  the  totality  of  Christian  thinking  determined 
(Flint,  art.  '  Tlieology,'  in  EBr»  ;  cf.  artt.  in  theo- 
logical encyclopaedias).  We  cannot  do  more  here 
than  mention  this  way  of  looking  at  the  science. 
The  present  age  is  anti-dogmatic  and  anti-meta- 
physical, and  the  central  position  of  Christian 
Ethics,  as  of  Etiiics  in  general,  is  more  and  more 
recognized.  This  tendency  is  against  confessional 
and  dogmatical  Ethics.  Men  ask  rather,  '  How 
much  must  we  believe  to  live  the  Christian  life  ? ' 
(Kramp).  Chri.stian  Ethics,  however,  presupposes 
the  Christian  revelation — the  matrix  alike  of  both 
Ethics  and  Dogmatics — and  is  organically  bound 
up  with  it  (see  Findlay,  Fernley  Lectures,  London, 
1894,  for  a  fine  treatment  of  Christian  Ethics  from 
this  point  of  view). 

(7)  The  science  may  be  defined  also  by  comparison 
and  contrast  with  otner  views  of  life.  Some  views 
of  life  are  inimical  to  Christian  morality,  others 
are  preparatory  and  propaedeutic.  The  task  of  the 
Christian  moralist  is  in  this  region  wider  to-day 
than  was  that  of  Clement  or  Tertullian,  Augustine 
or  Aquinas,  Melanchthon  or  Calvin,  because, 
thanks  to  the  vast  missionary  labours  of  modern 
times,  new  systems  of  life  have  come  before  the 
mind  of  Christendom.  As  a  practical  science. 
Christian  Ethics  must  take  note  of  earnest  ethical 
speculation,  both  past  and  present,  outside  the 
Christian  Church.  In  this  way  it  becomes  con- 
scious of  itself  and  of  the  magnitude  of  its  evangel- 
istic task.  The  analytic  method  adopted  here  is 
not  exclusive  of  the  others,  though  different  from 
them. 

I.  Christian  virtue.— Under  this  beading  we 
deal  (I)  with  the  objective,  (2)  with  the  subjective, 
dynamic  of  the  Christian  life. 

(1)  The  objective  dynamic  of  the  Christian  life. 
—What  is  needed  to  initiate  Christian  morality 


is  not  ethical  synthesis  (Plato),  or  discipline 
(Aristotle),  or  inhibitive  control  (Stoics),  or  culture 
(Goethe),  or  development  (Spencer),  or  '  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  capability  given  in  human  nature  itself ' 
(Green),  but  creation.  All  the  others  are  needed 
once  we  get  a  beginning;  but  a  beginning  is  im- 

Eerative,  otherwise  man  is  left  within  the  circle  of 
is  own  impotence.  It  is  because  ethical  systems 
often  neglect  this  that  the  Christian  thinker  feels 
dissatisfied  with  them.  '  It  is  their  main  defect  not 
that  they  conflict  with  Christianity,  but  that  they 
fail  to  touch  the  problem  with  which  it  most 
directly  deals '  (Wace,  Boyle  Lectures,  v.  [ser.  1], 
1874-75,  cited  in  Lux  Mundi,  p.  504).  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  Ethics  of  Rabbinic  Judaism, 
where  the  highest  good  depends  on  works,  without 
any  real  reference  to  the  grace  of  God  (Oesterley, 
'  Grace  and  Free  >vill,'  Expos.,  Nov.  1910).  The 
objective  dynamic  of  Christian  Ethics  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  God  exerting  moral  creative  power.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  simply  the  immanent  Spirit  of 
God,  as  that  is  generally  viewed.  Its  character  is 
revealed  and  its  power  acts  through  Jesus.  A 
great  novel  activity  of  God  has  been  manifested  in 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  consummated  in  His 
death,  and  exhibited  as  completed  in  His  resurrec- 
tion, which  makes  the  beginning  of  specific  ethical 
Christian  experience  possible.  Hence  Christianity 
is  a  gospel  of  God  (even  as  an  ethical  system), 
not  the  product  of  man's  working  or  thinking, 
but  an  offer  of  life  impinging  on  man  for  accept- 
ance. Christian  moral  experience,  then,  takes  for 
gianted  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  uniting  His  help  to 
our  weakness  (Ro  8"*).  Christian  Ethics  is  thus 
primarily  neither  individual  nor  social,  but  theo- 
logical, and  that  in  a  specific  sense.  Any  other 
ethical  basis  is  synthetically  incomplete.  '  Ethics 
must  either  perfect  themselves  in  religion,  or  dis- 
integrate themselves  into  Hedonism'  (Martinean, 
Study  of  Religion »,  1889,  i.  24).  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
viewed  here  not  dogmatically,  but  as  a  condition  of 
ethical  power. 

(a)  Relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  human  freedom. 
— Christian  Ethics,  like  Ethics  in  general,  postu- 
lates freedom  in  the  sense  that  man  is  not  moved 
simply  by  instinct  or  impulse,  but  can  choose 
between  presented  alternatives,  that  his  choice 
depends  on  himself — at  least,  as  far  as  to  make 
him  responsible  for  it.  Christian  Ethics  admits 
freedom  in  this  sense,  but  it  recognizes  as  a  fact  of 
historic  experience  the  moral  impotence  of  man 
and  the  necessity  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(o)  This  gift  is  a  moral  one,  because  its  accept- 
ance is  based  on  a  receptive  response  by  the  human 
spirit.  However  deadened  the  human  Tvev/m  may 
be,  in  this  region  the  Holy  Spirit  has  its  point  of 
appeal.  Thus  the  offer  is  to  all  men  irrespective  of 
class,  disposition,  temperament,  or  past  history. 
It  is  just  the  love  of  God  attempting  to  gain  the 
human  heart,  and  so  the  Spirit  is  not  an  alien 
power,  but  the  very  substratum  of  the  human 
personality.  Before  this  offer  the  Stoic  distinc- 
tion of  the  wise  man  and  the  fool,  the  Aristotelian 
cleavage  between  free  men  and  slaves,  vanish ;  the 
dubiety  as  to  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  and 
the  bad  man  made  good  disappears.  This  is  not 
simply  because  the  moral  ideal  has  been  realized 
in  Jesus,  but  because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  offered  to 
man  as  man. 

(/3)  The  gift  is  moral  also,  because  the  offer 
implies  a  task.  We  are  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  Things  are 
not '  offered  to  our  acceptance  but  to  our  acquisi- 
tion' (Butler,  Analogy,  ch.  iv.  [p.  75  in  Bernard's 
ed.,  London,  1900]).  The  task  set  before  men  is 
now  a  greater  one  than  ordinary  Ethics  conceives. 
The  demands  made  on  human  responsibility  are 
higher  than  ever  before.    The  moral  life  ia  not 
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first  a  gift  <"id  then  a  task,  bnt  from  beginning  to 
end  these  two  moments  are  combined  in  one  real 
human  experience.  Christian  Ethics,  then,  does 
not  desire  to  disparage  man's  freedom,  to  overlook 
his  natnral  virtues  and  regard  them  as  spUruUda 
vitia.  The  question  before  us  is  tlie  practical  one 
of  how  man  can  begin  the  attaining  of  Christian 
perfection,  and  of  how  the  race  of  man  can  start 
embodying  in  itself  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
the  ola  question  of  iiKpiurla,  which  Plato  practically 
denied,  and  which  Aristotle  found  a  surd  in  his 
thinking.  In  this  initiation  men  historically  have 
failed,  and  a  new  activity  of  God  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  bankruptcy  of  human  effort.    This  is  the 

fosptel,  which  is  not  the  destruction  of  freedom, 
nt  its  re-creation. 

(6)  The  Holy  Spirit  and  conscience. — Christian 
EUiics  also  postulates  conscience  in  the  sense  that 
man  distinguishes  between  one  action  as  good  and 
another  as  bad,  one  conduct  as  right  and  another 
as  wrong,  and  that  the  good  and  right  ought  to  be 
done  and  the  bad  and  wrong  avoided.  What 
conscience  needs  is  the  certainty  that  its  laws  are 
those  of  the  absolutely  good,  and  that  its  judg- 
ments are  not  simply  critical  but  constitutive  of 
conduct.  It  needs  to  be  freed  from  its  own 
bewildering  perplexity,  as  freedom  needs  rescuing 
from  moral  impotence.  To  Christian  Ethics,  history 
is  a  resultant  of  two  moments — one  the  Divine  pur- 
pose, the  other  human  free  actions ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  former  is  concerned,  history  is  a  training  and  a 
test  of  conscience.  Conscience  is  thus  historically 
made  aware  of  its  own  worth  (Stoicism  and  else- 
where), and  brought  to  an  impasse  when  its  vision 
is  focused  on  itself  alone.  It  may  act  as  human 
before  it  is  discovered  to  be  Divine  (cf.  Mar- 
tineau,  op.  cit.  i.  22),  but  it  needs  to  make  this 
discoverv.  To  St.  Paul  it  was  one  function  of  the 
Law  and  of  pagan  experience  to  bring  about  the 
iriyvacu  ifia/yrlas  (Ro  3»  7'"",  Gal  S'*"*").  Through 
the  love  of  God  seen  in  the  death  of  Jesus  this 
happened.  Conscience  discovered  its  own  divinity, 
its  '  range  of  sensibility '  was  infinitely  extended, 
its  perplexity  abolished,  its  aberrations  condemned. 
Its  authority  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  God 
Himself,  its  fear  purified  in  the  tragic  tenderness 
of  a  Redeemer  crucified  for  sin,  and  its  hope 
rekindled  in  the  free  offer  of  God's  saving  love. 
Thus  the  enthusiasm  necessary  for  the  generating 
as  well  as  for  the  safe-guarding  of  virtue  arose, 
and  conscience  and  freedom  were  emotionally 
reconciled,  the  one  enlightened  as  to  its  true 
function,  the  other  set  free  to  carry  out  its  real 

Sarpose.  The  two  great  questions,  '  What  must  I 
o  to  be  saved  ? '  and  '  What  ought  I  to  do  after  I 
am  saved?'  are  now  answered.  The  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  disregard  conscience,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
enthrones  it. 

<c)  The  Holy  Spirit  and  varieties  of  tempera- 
ment and  conditions. — Christian  Ethics  recognizes 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  conditions  and 
temperaments. 

(o)  There  is  a  class  which  cannot  accept  06  initio, 
through  a  personal  moral  act,  the  saving  power  of 
God.  To  the  demoniacs  our  Lord  had  to  apply 
paaavuriiM  befoie  moral  relations  between  God  and 
the  sufferer  could  be  established.  Here  we  cannot 
theorize  so  as  to  attribute  personal  responsibility 
in  all  cases,  yet  we  are  not  altogether  helpless. 
Intercessory  prayer  is  open,  and  it  is  not  without 
power.  Perhaps  the  name  of  Jesus  is  of  greater 
power  than  we  realize  (cf.  Nevius,  referred  to  by 
Ramsay,  Expos.,  Feb.  1912).  Christian  Ethics  is 
not  without  hope  even  here. 

(^)  There  are  many,  in  all  civilized  countries 
even,  who  have  bartered  much  of  their  power  of 
response  to  the  Divine  through  their  own  sin,  or 
through  the  pressure  of  social  evil  upon  them,  or 


through  both.  In  all  such  ca.ies  the  Christian 
moralist  must  search  for  some  point  of  receptive 
response  and  seek  to  remove  all  hindrances.  The 
api>eal  of  Christianity  should  be  made  unreservedly. 
Kes]H)nsibility  depends  on  and  is  proportionate 
to  opportunity,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  present  opportunity  to  all  —  to  heathen,  to 
depraved,  to  children  —  through  education  and 
training,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  works  through 
means.  Hence  our  Lord  healed  bodies  for  the 
sake  of  the  spirit,  fed  the  hungry  in  order  to  reach 
their  souls,  and  cast  the  seed  of  His  word  every- 
where. 

(7)  The  varieties  of  temperament  are  not  acci- 
dental, but,  proleptically  viewed,  fields  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  manifold  Spirit  of 
God,  natural  bases  for  its  varied  charismata. 
Thus  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ethically 
conditioned,  not  generally,  but  specifically  and 
individually.  Different  individuals  and  different 
nations  have  thus  been  prepared  for  Christianity, 
and  their  varied  gifts  find  here  their  explanation 
{riDTW  niy  yip  ofrios  tuv  koXQv  0  9t6$  [Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  5];  cf.  Calvin,  Inst.  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  8). 
What  Christianity  aims  at  is  thus  not  the  destruc- 
tion of  natural  endowments,  but  their  moral 
potentiation.  Negatively  viewed,  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  resisted  not  simply  by  positive  moral 
repugnance,  but  by  neglect,  by  contentment  with 
life  without  it,  and  by  searching  for  the  highest 
along  false  lines ;  hence  the  necessity  that  the 
character  of  the  Redeeming  Spirit  be  made  known 
through  proclamation,  through  holy  moral  living, 
through  the  removal  of  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
fabric  of  society,  and  through  the  consecration  of 
all  natural  endowments  and  graces.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  thus  the  objective  dynamic  of  the 
individual  moral  life  and  of  social  life  as  well. 
It  is  the  condition  of  social  progress. 

(2)  The  subjective  dynamic  of  the  Christian  life. 
— The  subjective  dynamic  of  the  Christian  life 
is  faith  in  God.  This  admits  of  many  stages,  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  concerned,  ranging  from 
the  barely  reflective  movement  (often  mingled  with 
gross  superstition)  of  the  needy  heart  towards  the 
offered  love  of  God,  up  to  the  highly  conscious, 
intensely  emotional,  and  pressing,  volitional 
soul-grasp  of  the  Redeemer.  Through  faith,  ethi- 
cally viewed,  the  soul  is  converted  (see  art. 
Conversion)  ;  it  condemns  its  own  past,  abandons 
it  in  motive  (repentance),  resists  its  re-assertion, 
and  finds  itself  changed  in  its  view  of  life  and 
duty,  and  equipped  with  power  to  realize  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  said  that  such  a  theory  is 
wrong  because  it  breaks  the  law  of  ethical  con- 
tinuity. But  continuity  in  the  moral  life  is  per- 
manently secured  only  by  the  presence  of  the  power 
of  God  in  the  character.  'The  false  character, 
fashioned  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
brittle  all  along  the  line.  Continuity  must  not  be 
applied  to  chain  the  soul  to  its  evil  past,  but  to 
safeguard  the  gains  of  holy  living.  Hence 
Christianity  takes  a  view  of  the  past  which  is 
distinctive.  By  the  aid  of  God  the  individual 
can  break  through  his  evil  pa-st  and,  by  resistance 
to  it,  '  rise  on  stepping-stones '  of  his  dead  self  '  to 
higher  things.'  Christian  faith  does  not  energize 
in  vacuo  ;  it  is  orientated  in  Christ  as  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  love  to  men.  Christ  is  the  '  handle 
by  which  we  lay  hold  on  God '  (cf.  Rothe,  Theol. 
Ethik,  iii.  359). 

Faith,  then,  brings  the  soul  into  a  world  of  new 
values,  and  by  it  the  individual  values  himself 
and  others  after  a  new  fa.shion.  There  arises 
here  the  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual.  The 
individual  is  one  for  whom  Christ  died.  This, 
personalized — '  He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for 
me' — is  now  the  constraining  motive  of  action. 
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The  will  acquiesces  in  this  love,  and  finds  itself 
reconciled  to  God.  Peace  follows  which  the  world 
cannot  give  or  take  away.  The  individual  is  garri- 
soned with  the  peace  of  God  and  rejoices  in  the 
Lord.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  amount 
of  pure  joy  and  calm  serenity  that  Christi- 
anity brings  to  a  man.  The  enthusiasm  for 
virtue  it  generates  is  unique.  The  great  danger 
to  the  Christian  is  contentment  with  the  old 
world  which  Christ  abolished,  and  which,  by  believ- 
ing, he  himself  has  repudiated.  This  is  the  world 
of  sin.  It  is  alienation  from  the  life  of  God 
through  wicked  works,  the  consequent  darkening 
of  the  conscience  and  understanding,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  will,  the  deadening  of  the  spiritual 
affections,  and  the  quasi-cosmos  of  evil  in  which 
men's  subjective  and  social  energies  act,  and  which 
acts  through  them.  It  is  the  destruction  of 
freedom,  the  darkening  of  the  conscience,  and  the 
devaluation  of  the  individual.  The  Cross  shows 
sin  to  faith  in  its  true  light.  It  is  no  longer  an 
error  of  judgment  merely,  or  a  lack  of  harmony  in 
ourselves,  or  a  crime  against  society,  but  a  revolt 
against  holy  love  ;  and  it  is  all  the  rest  because  it 
is  this.  Sin  is  thus  not  in  the  actions  but  in  the 
will,  and  sins  are  graded  according  to  this  inward- 
ness of  view.  The  Pharisees — the  proud,  haughty, 
humility-lacking  —  are  more  hopeless  than  the 
miserable,  restless  in  their  sins. 

Faith  thus  calls  upon  itself  to  a  battle  &  outrance 
with  sin,  and  here  begins  the  problem  of  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Christian  character-building  is 
just  the  soul  of  man  habituating  itself  to  the 
active  presence  of  God,  and  transforming  tlie 
natural  endowments  into  spiritual  instruments 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  God  (sanctification). 

Faith  is  accompanied  by  humility,  which  arises 
from  the  sense  of  God's  great  love  in  Christ  to  us. 
It  is  due  not  simply  to  a  sense  of  our  finiteness  and 
of  God's  infinity,  but  much  more  to  a  sense  of 
God's  activity  of  saving  love  so  utterly  undeserved 
by  us.  Intellectually  viewed,  it  is  adoration,  as 
we  see  God's  infinite  patience  with  men  in  history 
and  His  provision  for  their  salvation  (cf.  Ro  !!*'■'•). 
It  is  the  outlook  of  the  soul  on  its  own  sinful  past, 
and  the  recognition  of  God's  forgiveness  of  it.  It 
is  the  remembrance  also  of  our  present  frailty  and 
future  difficulties,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  need 
God  every  hour.  Towards  men,  humility  arises  as 
we  realize  our  indebtedness  to  others — to  Greek 
and  .Jew  alike.  God's  varied  gifts  are  meant  for 
common  blessing  and  common  service ;  hence 
humility  condescends  to  men  of  low  estate.  It  is 
the  death  of  pride  and  vainglory.  It  expels  in- 
difference to  the  common  needs  of  men.  It  is  the 
disposition  which  makes  advance  in  knowledge 
possible,  makes  self-sacrifice  in  action  ea.sy,  and 
keeps  open  the  windows  of  the  soul  in  adoration 
towards  heaven.  It  also  consecrates  the  meanest 
service  because  it  is  done  for  God  (cf.  the  widow's 
mite),  and  fills  the  humblest  life  with  sweetness 
and  dignity.  One  can  hardly  call  it  a  virtue  ;  it  is 
rather  the  aroma  of  a  life  lived  in  tlie  sense  of 
God's  amazing  love  (so  free  and  undeserved)  to 
men  in  Christ.  Closely  associated  with  it  are  the 
gentle  graces  of  character — regard  for  the  needs  of 
others,  sympathy  with  suffering,  respect  for  the 
lowly,  an  eye  for  the  glory  of  the  commonplace, 
compassion,  tenderness,  pity,  gentleness,  obedi- 
ence, lack  of  ostentation,  thankfulness,  a  forgiving 
spirit.  When  it  Ijecomes  conscious  of  itself  and 
tries  to  ape  itself,  it  loses  its  peculiar  flavour,  and 
thus  the  monastic  conception  of  humility  (doing 
menial  tasks,  etc.)  tended  towards  the  destruction 
of  this  spontaneous  Christian  grace. 

The  synthetic  character  of  faith  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  in  it  is  also  the  germ  of  the  manly  virtues 
—  independence,    courage,     endurance.      Because 


faith  is  sure  of  God's  forgiveness,  the  character  is 
strengthened  into  fidelity  to  God  against  all  odds. 
Thus  is  generated  an  independence  based  on  God, 
far  surpassing  anything  found  on  the  heights  of 
Stoic  airrdpKeia,  and  a  courage  which  is  not  an 
ebullition  of  natural  temperament,  but  a  'habitual 
mood '  of  the  soul.  Faith  lifts  man  above  the 
tyranny  of  the  customary  and  the  accidents  of 
fortune,  for  it  is  loyalty  to  Christ.  This  loyalty 
finds  sufficient  exercise  in  our  ordinary  callings : 
Luther  was  true  to  the  Christian  spirit  when  he 
rescued  common  vocations  from  the  stigma  of  in- 
feriority implied  in  the  meritorious  life  of  the 
cloister.  The  patient  endurance  (irofiov/i)  of  pain 
and  suffering  and  of  the  flux  of  earthly  blessings, 
whether  that  be  directly  due  to  providence  or  to 
the  hostile  opposition  of  society,  is  a  result  of 
faith.  Hence  follows  contentment.  It  is  neither 
the  irapaiia  of  Epicurus  nor  the  itrddcia  of  Stoicism. 
It  does  not  shun  difficulties,  but  it  does  not  create 
them  unnecessarily  (Ito  12'*) ;  it  feels  pain  and  in- 
justice keenly,  and,  where  possible,  removes  them. 
Patience  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  endured 
and  what  is  not  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  18).  It  is 
thus  gentle  and  stem,  passive  and  active  (Rev  2^). 
Patience  must  never  fail,  and  hence  suicide  is 
never  allowable.  Patience  may  lead  to  death,  but 
such  a  death  is  the  gateway  to  life. 

As  the  Christian  has  to  live  his  life  in  his  voca- 
tion, he  is  impelled  to  exercise  discretion  in  trying 
to  find  out  God's  will.  He  is  a  member  of  society 
with  definite  calls  on  him,  involving  the  welfare 
of  others  and  the  progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 
Hence  knowledge  is  a  virtue.  Such  a  knowledge 
is  determined  by  the  interests  of  the  new  life.  It 
is  practical,  and  must  avoid  foolish  questionings. 
It  IS  for  the  sake  of  service  to  men,  and  must  not 

Euff  up,  or  separate  the  possessor  of  it  from  his 
rethren  and  tne  pathway  of  ordinarj  duties.  It 
is  never  perfect  in  this  world,  but  is  a  growing 
intensity  of  penetration  into  the  active  purpose  of 
God. 

Faith  is  thus  the  personal  bond  which  unites  the 
human  person  to  the  Divine  redemptive  Spirit  and 
submits  itself  to  the  dictation  of  that  Spirit.  The 
Christian  virtues  are  implicit  in  it. 

'We  may  only  speak  of  ChriBtian  "virtue"  if  we  keep  con- 
stantly before  ua  what  has  been  said  of  the  reception  of  faith 
as  the  fountain  of  all  Christian  morality ;  were  that  fountain 
dried  up,  the  moral  life  could  not  longer  be  maintained.  Christ 
is  and  remains  the  principle,  rather  the  personal  ori^nnator,  of 
holiness,  as  He  is  of  that  conversion  which  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  life'  (Harinff,  Ethics  of  the  Chrintian  Life, 
p.  247). 

Hence  the  end  of  Christian  virtue  is  to  be  a 
perfect  man  in  Christ,  to  live  with  a  sure  hold  of 
the  world  of  values  which  Christ  revealed,  and  to 
convert  these  values  into  reality.  Its  great  means 
of  subsi-stence  and  progress  is  prayer.  Prayer  is 
faith  seeking  and  finding  power  from  God,  thank- 
fully acknowledging  its  privilege,  becoming  con- 
scious of  its  task,  renewing  itself  to  follow  the 
path  the  Spirit  of  God  indicates.  The  Church  as 
means  of  grace  is  valuable  as  it  helps  this,  for  it  is 
a  house  of  prayer,  and  all  other  so-called  means  of 
grace  should  ever  be  used  in  holding  Christ  up 
before  the  soul  as  the  Power  and  the  Pattern  of 
Holiness.  Prayer  is  not  simply  negative  and  pro- 
tective, but  positive  and  constructive.  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  re-creating  man  in  God's  image,  and 
the  work  of  man's  spirit  working  out  his  own 
salvation. 

'  The  Spirit  is  not  merely,  In  St.  Paul's  view,  an  aKgressive 
force  leading  the  human  spirit  against  the  flesh,  or  a  defensive 
power  shieldinf  it  from  attack.  Stoicism,  as  interpreted  by 
Seneca  and  Kpictetus,  wag  able  to  go  some  way  in  that  direc- 
tion. St.  Paul  opens  another  door  of  hope ;  his  indnellinK 
Spirit  is  also  a  constructive  power  which  builds  up  a  new  life 
within,  co-operating  with  the  spirit  of  man  in  the  work  of 
restoring  human  life  to  the  image  of  Ood '  (Swete,  Holv  Spirit 
»n  iVew  TmI.,  1909,  p.  844f.). 
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Faith  issues  in  hope,  according  as  it  experiences 
the  power  of  Christ  in  the  pressure  of  temptation 
and  affliction.  Hope  rests  itself  on  Christ's  victory 
and  on  the  promise  of  tlie  victory  of  His  Icingdom. 
It  is  cognizant  of  the  might  of  sin  and  its  enerey, 
it  knows  the  tribulation  that  accompanies  right- 
eousness, but  it  has  counted  the  cost  and  tasted 
the  worth  of  the  new  life.  Hope  never  fails; 
hence  the  continual  optimism  of  the  Christian 
character,  touched  with  a  seriousness  and  gravity 
unknown  elsewhere.  Hope  can  'reach  a  hand 
through  time  to  grasp  the  far-ott"  interest  of  tears ' 
(Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  canto  i.).  It  is,  like 
prayer,  focused  in  Christ.  Christ  is  the  atmo- 
sphere of  its  life  and  the  limit  of  its  longings.  It 
thus  faces  life  with  a  spontaneity  of  assurance 
which  sin  in  all  its  potent  resistance  can  neither 
demoralize  nor  overcome. 

Because  faith  and  hope  are  orientated  in  Christ, 
they  energize  in  love,  and  all  the  virtues  and  graces 
are  thus  determined  as  to  their  inner  quality. 
For  emotion,  intellect,  and  will  are  apt  to  oecome 
self-centred.  Hence  the  need  of  love,  lest  the 
emotions  shouI(t  rest  in  themselves.  Thus  the 
•  gift  of  tongues '  has  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  the  intellect  must  become  conscious  of  its 
social  task,  and  the  great  deeds  of  self-denial  must 
not  become  monuments  of  selfish  display  (1  Co  13). 
Christ  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  love,  and  the 
aim  of  the  Christian  man  is  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passes  knowledge  (Eph  3"),  and  to 
give  himself  no  rest  till  all  men  are  made  partici- 
pants of  the  same  love  (2  Co  5"'-).  Prayer  then 
becomes  intercessory  and  social,  for  it  knows  that 
common  blessings  issue  from  common  prayer  ;  and 
the  Christian  man,  in  all  his  inner  and  outer 
activities,  feels  the  worthlessness  of  all  if  love  be 
lacking.  Christian  perfection  consists  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  love  as  is  seen  in  Christ. 
This  is  eternal  life. 

2.  The  Christian  ideaL — The  Christian  ideal  is, 
individually  viewed,  eternal  life,  and  for  all  men, 
organically  viewed,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  These 
two  are  inseparable  and  interchangeable,  yet  are 
distinguishable  as  the  individual  and  the  common 
good.  What  is  the  content  of  this  good  ?  Cliristi- 
anity  makes  no  attempt  to  give  an  exact  definition, 
but  seeks  to  communicate  it  and  let  it  reveal  its 
nature  by  its  presence  and  possession. 

(a)  Eternal  life  is  not  existence  infinitely  pro- 
longed. Dives  may  live  after  death,  but  his 
existence  may  be  a  curse.  Yet,  clearly,  eternal 
life  implies  immortality.  To  say  that  the  good  is 
good,  however  short  its  existence,  'admits  of  no 
answer  but  produces  no  conviction '  (Hume's  Works, 
ed.  London,  1864,  iv.  176).  The  tremendous  reality 
of  death  must  be  faced  by  all  earnest,  ethical 
thinking.  Heartless  banter,  Stoical  indifference, 
perplexed  uncertainty  towards  it,  cannot  satisfy 
serious  men,  and  any  ethical  ideal  limited  by  deatn 
stands  self-condemned.  Thus  Plato  thought  ex- 
tinction too  good  for  the  unrighteous.  Kant 
postulated  immortality  in  order  to  harmonize 
virtue  and  happiness  (see  also  Green's  Proleg.*, 
1890,  p.  195).  The  worth  of  eternal  life  is  not, 
however,  in  its  duration ;  its  duration  is  implied  in 
its  worth.  Immortality,  as  bare  existence  after 
death,  may  be  as  Sheol  or  the  realm  of  Hades — 
both  so  hazy  that  one  day  of  labour  on  earth  is 
preferable  to  them  (cf.  Od.  xi.  489  ff.). 

(b)  Eternal  life  does  not  depend  on  a  healthy 
body  or  pleasant  surroundings,  otherwise  many 
would  in  limine  be  cut  off  from  its  possibility. 
Aristotle  could  hardly  conceive  it  possible  for 
deformed  persons,  or  slaves,  or  even  artisans  to 
pssess  the  snmmum  bonum.  The  Christian  ideal 
18  open  to  all.  We  must  not  forget  this  truth  in 
ma  ardour  for   economic  improvement  and  our 


advocacy  of  a  living  wage.  The  man  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously  eve^ 
day  may  be  unaware  of  what  eternal  life  is,  while 
he  who  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head  may  have  it. 
Even  though  '  friends,  leisure,  and  means '  were 
for  ever  possessed,  the  Christian  life  might  still  be 
lacking.  Thus  the  Christian  ideal  conflicts  with 
all  ideals  summed  up  in  earthly  pleasures,  pur- 
suits, and  interests  with  no  outlook  beyond  (cf. 
Browning's  Old  Pictures  in  Florence  for  the  differ- 
ence between  Greek  and  Christian  art  in  this 
respect). 

(c)  Eternal  life  is  communion  with  God.  Man 
was  created  in  God's  image,  re-created  in  the 
image  of  the  Son.  Hence  man's  aim  is  moral  like- 
ness to  God.  The  great  task  of  Christian  teaching 
is  to  awaken  in  man  the  practically  lost  sense  m 
sonship ;  for,  when  the  prodigal  returns  to  his 
Father,  then  he  who  was  dead  is  alive  again. 
This  communion  is  not  the  absorption  of  mystic 
contemplation  or  Nirvana.  Such  an  absorption 
negates  moral  values  and  personality.  It  is  not 
simply  the  communion  of  ri  \cyiK6v  in  man  with 
the  eternal  reason,  as  Plato  tends  to  make  it  in 
the  case  of  Socrates  (Phaido).  That  would  leave 
behind  the  varieties  of  personal  temperament  and 
character  in  its  sublimation.  By  communion, 
Christianity  does  not  mean  breaking  the  limits 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite.  These  are 
not  moral  distinctions  at  all.  They  are  not 
barriers  to  communion.  What  is  aimed  at  is 
freedom  from  sin,  and  the  acquisition  of  holiness. 
This  communion  is  a  moral  life,  and  it  aims  at 
perfection  through  moral  activity.  It  is,  ideally 
viewed,  a  real  ethical  personal  communion,  in 
which  all  endowments  and  characteristics  are 
morally  potentiated  to  their  highest  degree.  It 
is  a  personal  life  of  righteousness  saturated  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  Personal  Holy  Presence.  The 
Christian  ideal  is  at  the  same  time  the  Highest 
Good.  Viewed  as  Ideal,  it  waits  its  full  realiza- 
tion ;  as  the  Highest  Good,  it  is  a  present  posses- 
sion. Thus,  while  it  awaits  its  full  realization,  it 
must  be  morally  operative  now.  It  is  other- 
worldly, but  it  demands  all  reality  as  its  content. 

(d)  Eternal  life  is  a  fellowship  dependent  on  the 
possession  of  a  righteous  character,  and  it  is  main- 
tained in  the  living  of  a  righteous  life.  '  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy.'  The  way  to  attain  it  is  not, 
as  Orphism  taught,  to  escape  from  matter  per  se, 
through  acts  having  little  moral  reference  in  them- 
selves and  valuable  only  as  means.  The  moral 
life  is  not  a  vita  purgati/va  or  scala  perfectionis 
simply,  but  a  permanent  moment  of  the  Christian 
ideal.  This  aspect  of  communion  and  the  way  to 
attain  it  break  down  the  false  asceticism  and 
subjectivism  that  dog  Mysticism.  For  eternal  life 
is  a  righteousness  that  demands  all  for  the  service 
of  God. 

(i.)  Eternal  life  demands  Nature.  Jonathan 
Edwards  declares  that  he  saw  a  new  beauty  in 
Nature  at  his  conversion  ;  so  Lacordaire  and  many 
besides.  In  the  light  of  the  ideal,  this  world  is 
God's  world  and  a  theophany,  as  it  was  to  ancient 
Psalmists.  To  make  this  universal  through  the 
aesthetic  side  of  our  nature  should  be  the  aim  of 
art — to  make  the  lily  and  the  bird  bring  us  to  our 
Heavenly  Father.  True  art  should  thus  be  a 
means  of  righteousness,  and  so  should  true  science. 
Neither  material  needs,  nor  pains,  nor  privations 
should  obstruct  this  communion  by  focusing 
attention  solely  on  themselves.  Their  pressure 
should  lead  us  beyond  themselves.  Nor  should 
the  soul  attempt  to  satisfy  itself  in  worldly  posses- 
sions, to  the  exclusion  of  God.  That  is  why  Jesus 
warns  against  anxiety  and  riches,  because  the 
affairs  of  business  and  pleasure,  exclusively  pur- 
sued, turn  the  will  into  channels  divergent  from 
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the  will  of  God  ;  because  ideals  through  these  in- 
fluences are  truncated,  and  the  singleness  of  aim 
which  ought  to  characterize  conscience  becomes 
blinded  by  the  false  lights  of  the  world.  Experi- 
ence in  this,  as  in  every  age,  proves  that  there  are 
no  more  certain  ways  of  falling  out  of  fellowship 
with  God  than  these.  To  act  thus  towards  Nature 
is  to  be  ruled  by  it — not  to  rule  it,  as  is  the 
Christian  ideal.  Christ's  Lordship  over  Nature  is 
a  pledge  of  ours.  There  is  thus  truth  in  Rothe's 
view  that  morality  is  the  gradual  spiritualization 
of  Nature.  Every  advance  in  science,  every  sub- 
jugation of  natural  forces,  every  great  work  of  art, 
should  make  righteous  communion  more  easy. 
When  these  advances  are  suborned  into  the  service 
of  injustice,  then  communion  is  more  difficult. 
One  of  the  great  tasks  of  Christianity  is  to  con- 
vert the  material  gifts  of  civilization  into  means 
of  righteousness,  and  not  sufTer  them  to  be  held  in 
the  bondage  of  non-moral  or  immoral  purposes. 

(ii.)  Eternal  life  demands  the  whole  of  mankind 
and  of  every  man.  Just  as  Nature  becomes  a 
theophany  in  the  light  of  this  ideal,  the  bodily 
members  become  Sir\a  diKaiarAvTii  rf  6e<}.  Even  in 
the  future  perfect  communion,  Christianity  does 
not  offer  the  abolition  of  the  body. 

'  Not  the  destruction  of  the  body  but  its  liberation  was  the 
hope  which  it  held  forth  to  the  world.  Human  nature  is  to  be 
perfected,  not  by  the  abandonment  of  one  of  it«  factors,  but  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  whole  man ;  humanity  is  to  be  pre- 
•erved  in  its  entirety  for  the  coming  Christ '  (Swete,  366). 
Thus  righteousness  includes  care  for  the  bodies  of 
men  and  for  their  proper  surroundings.  Sickness 
is  due  to  sin,  and  our  I/ord's  ministry  of  healing  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Hence  Seeley 
{Ecce  Homo,  ch.  x. )  rightly  points  out  that,  on  the 
one  hand.  Christians  cared  for  the  body  passion- 
ately, whUe  showing,  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
than  Stoic  apathy  in  regard  to  personal  suffering. 
The  passion  for  social  reform,  the  crusades  against 
disease  and  degeneration,  the  desire  to  regulate 
labour  honrs  and  conditions  that  would  breed 
weaklings  and  fill  our  hospitals,  ought  to  find  in 
Christianity  their  warmest  recruits.  Every  slum 
is  a  dead  weight  on  the  Christian  heart,  making 
communion  with  God  more  difficult.  The  same 
applies  to  nations  sunk  in  superstition  and  pagan- 
ism. Righteousness,  rightly  understood,  is  the 
nerve  of  missionary  eflbrt.  Till  the  whole  of 
humanity,  intensively  and  extensively  viewed,  is 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  there  is  something  lack- 
ing in  the  fullness  of  the  ideal. 

(iii.)  Eternal  life  demands  an  interpretation  of 
history,  for  righteousness  is  the  substratum  of 
history.  It  is  the  highest  good  in  history ;  but, 
because  it  has  not  Vieen  fully  entrenched  in  any 
society  or  any  institution,  it  is  an  ideal  to  be 
realized,  though  present  from  the  first,  and  all 
along  moving  towards  realization.  The  truth  of 
history  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  culminates 
in  Christ,  and  unfolds  itself  under  His  control. 
We  are  thus  given  a  standard  to  evaluate  indi- 
viduals, societies,  and  movements,  and  it  helps  us 
to  fill  in  concretely  the  Ideal  itself  and  gain 
guidance  for  the  future. 

(e)  The  inner  nature  of  eternal  life,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  is  thus  seen  to  be  love,  because 
it  culminates  in  Christ.  Love  is  not  a  baseless 
psychological  experience  that  can  be  made  or  for- 
gotten by  individuals.  It  is  the  Reality.  God  is 
Love.  Love  is  the  inward  spirit  of  righteousness 
in  man,  of  order  and  beauty  in  Nature.  Men  may 
appreciate  order  in  Nature,  purpose  in  history, 
and  righteousness  in  conduct  before  realizing  the 
inner  nature  of  all  as  Holy  Love.     This  is  Dorner's 

J'nstification  for  contrasting  righteousness  and 
ove,  but  the  contrast  is  one  of  human  appreciation, 
not  of  inward  nature  (see  R.  Law,  The  Tests  of 
Lift,  1909,  p.  80).    To  have  the  love  of  God  shed 


abroad  in  our  hearts,  to  see  it  preparing  a  world 
for  itself  and  realizing  itself  in  human  relation- 
ships, is  to  have  eternal  life  and  to  be  in  the  King- 
dom. Love  tries  to  reproduce  in  men  a  character 
in  which  it  is  itself  the  inner  principle  of  life  and 
conduct.  It  takes  on  itself  men's  burdens  and  sins 
so  as  to  abolish  them.  This  ideal  is  a  historical 
reality  in  Christ.  Love  is  the  very  nature  of  God, 
and  the  aim  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  to  reproduce  it 
in  men,  just  as  it  is  the  highest  task  of  faith  to 
make  it  a  reality  in  the  world. 

3.  Christian  duty. — When  the  Christian  ac- 
knowledges, through  faith,  the  infinite  worth  of 
the  Ideal,  and  is  in  motive  reconciled  to  it,  he 
imposes  on  himself  the  duty  of  actualizing  it. 
The  ideal  is  a  criticism  of  the  actual,  and  has  its 
own  motives  and  sanctions.  These  are  intrinsically 
bound  up  with  the  ideal  itself ;  hence  the  charge 
of  hedonism  is  a  misapprehension,  though  so- 
caUed  Christian  conduct  has  often  justified  the 
charge  (cf .  Westermarck,  MI  ii.  660).  To  say  that 
virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  that  duty  should  not 
be  determined  by  consequences,  is  a  noble  truth ; 
to  make  that  mean  that  there  is  no  reward  and  no 
consequences  is  to  make  the  moral  life  unreal. 
The  '  purity '  demanded  by  Kant  is  consistent  with 
Christian  sanctions,  because  no  false  sanction  can 
ever  be  appealed  to.  The  '  medicinal  lie  '  is  not  a 
Christian  sanction,  although  Clement  and  others 
recognized  it.  But  Christianity  can  use  the  fear 
of  punishment  if  the  punishment  is  the  consequence 
of  outraged  holiness.  Even  Christians  tliemselves 
are  not  exempt  from  holy  law,  i.e.  from  judgment. 
Those  who  build  with  wood,  hay,  stubble  shall 
have  their  work  destroyed  in  fire  (1  Co  S'^"'"). 
That  our  Lord  denounced  hypocrisy  and  brought 
God's  holiness  to  bear  on  the  issues  of  human 
conduct  is  not  immoral.  For  evil  is  so  self- 
confident  and  often  so  successful  in  this  world  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  tear  the  mask  off  its  face  and  let  the 
light  of  eternal  holiness  expose  and  confound  it. 

The  brevity  of  life  may  be  appealed  to  as  em- 
phasizing the  duty  of  buying  the  opportunity. 
Positively,  the  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  pure  in  heart  and  to  the  sure  reward  of 
persecuted  righteousness.  In  all  this,  however, 
we  have  but  coloured  spectral  rays  of  the  real  in- 
ward motive  and  sanction  of  Christian  duty,  which 
is  the  redeeming  love  of  Christ  to  all  men,  con- 
straining us  to  personal  holiness  and  public 
righteousness.  To  lose  this  love  or  be  faithless 
to  it  supplies  deterrents  more  awful  than  any  con- 
ceivable punishments,  and  to  have  it  is  a  motive 
compared  with  which  the  uncertain  promises  of 
the  natural  life  are  trifling.  There  is,  thus,  no 
division  of  duties  into  commands  and  counsels ; 
for  duty  is  obligatory  love,  and  merit  is  excluded. 
Yet  duty  is  coloured  by  the  position  and  condition 
of  the  individual  and  society.  That  we  abstain 
from  things  oflered  to  idols  is  no  duty  for  us,  but 
it  is  a  duty  to  exercise  our  freedom  with  a  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  others.  We  cannot  thus  have 
an  exhaustive  cla-ssification  of  duties.  It  is  more 
important  to  note  that  duty  is  single — the  deter- 
mining of  life  from  the  side  of  God.  Hence  fidelity 
to  Christ  is  the  primary  duty.  '  Follow  me  '  is  the 
first  as  it  is  the  last  word  of  Christ  to  His  people 
(Mt  4'",  Jn  2122). 

(1)  Duties  to  ourselves. — Self-regarding  duties 
are  not  prudential,  as  in  Greek  Ethics,  but  Christ- 
determined.  A  conflict,  thus,  cannot  arise  between 
them  and  service  for  others,  as  A.  E.  'Taylor  (Prob- 
lem of  Conduct,  1901,  chs.  vii.,  viii.)  supposes.  For 
self-regarding  duties  are  not  consciously  directed 
towards  self,  but  are  the  reflex  influence  on  the 
person  of  his  fidelity  to  Christ.  The  duty  of  self, 
love  has  to  be  qualified  in  this  way,  or  it  may 
become  a  misnomer.     The  question  of  the  '  neces- 
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wry  lie '  is  also  solved  by  this  principle.  In  actual 
life  eitlier  the  falKeliood  or  the  necessity  is  lacking. 
A  list  of  selfreKariling  duties  is  impossible.  One 
Christian  finds  his  vocation  in  science,  another  in 
politics  ;  and  all  may  labour  in  these  spheres  from 
a  sense  of  Christian  duty.  What  is  important  is 
fidelity  to  Christ  in  each  sphere.  Because  of 
division  of  labour  it  is  not  a  Christian  duty  to  culti- 
vate all  potentialities,  but  rather  to  limit  oneself  to 
one's  vocation  ;  for  fidelity  in  our  vocation  does  not 
impoverish  but  enriches  the  character  and  makes  it 
more  etlective  for  all  providential  calls  (of.  Dewey, 
Outlines  of  Ethics,  1891,  p.  40).  Because  self- 
regarding  duties  are  determined  by  reference  to 
Christ,  not  by  prudence,  the  body  and  bodily 
actions  have  spiritual  value.  The  members  of 
the  body  become  instruments  of  righteousness  to 
God.  Hence  the  duties  of  chastity  and  modera- 
tion in  all  things.  There  is  also  the  duty  of  work, 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  body,  for  the  support  of 
dependants,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  e.xample,  and 
in  order  to  have  wherewith  to  exercise  charity. 
St.  Paul  lays  it  down  as  an  inexorable  duty  to 
support  the  weak  and  helpless  bound  to  us  by 
family  ties  (1  Ti  5*).  To  be  conscientious  in  our 
work,  to  keep  our  souls  pure  and  our  minds  alert, 
are  duties  incumbent  on  us  because  we  are  servants 
of  Christ  and  are  here  to  advance  His  Kingdom. 
A  lively  interest  in  all  real  human  questions  and 
an  understanding  of  God's  will  in  our  tasks  rise 
before  us  as  obligations. 

(2)  Thus  self-regarding  duties  merge  impercept- 
ibly into  duties  to  others.  In  the  family  we  learn, 
by  working  for  otliers,  to  realize  Christ's  claim. 
"The  family  is  a  nursery  of  discipline  in  self-sacrifice 
and  in  working  for  a  common  good.  Here  we  see 
the  Kingdom  of  God  spiritualizing  natural  condi- 
tions, for  marriage  is  in  the  Lord.  Parents  ap- 
preciate the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  need 
for  the  correction  of  natural  partiality,  and  the 
value  of  anthority  and  law  in  dealing  with  their 
children,  while  children  are  trained  to  reverence 
moral  values,  to  understand  the  need  of  obedience 
and  the  value  of  common  service.  The  familj'  is 
of  extreme  value  in  the  eliciting  of  sympathy  and 
mutual  co-operation.  Wider  than  the  family  are 
the  community  and  the  State.  Through  these 
we  learn  our  dependence  on  others — the  value  of 
division  of  labour  and  the  possibility  and  duty  of 
contributing  to  the  common  good.  For  society 
places  so  many  gifts  before  us  that  we  are  bound 
to  be  thankful  and  to  strive  for  the  common  wel- 
fare with  all  our  might.  The  gifts  of  society  are 
not  to  be  exploited  for  selfish  ends,  but  for  the  en- 
richment of  Christian  character,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  individual 
is  thus  constrained  to  contribute  to  its  welfare. 
Contribution  not  acquisition,  emulation  in  service 
not  competition,  should  be  the  watchwords  of  all. 

(3)  Duties  of  institutions  to  the  individual. — The 
individual  in  Christianity  is  of  infinite  value ; 
hence  the  Church,  which  is  the  specific  Christian 
Institution,  should  keep  this  in  view. 

(a)  The  Church  should  be  the  guardian  of  free- 
dom. Institutions  were  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  institutions:  The  rights  of  conscience  are  in- 
herent in  Christian  faith,  and  cannot  be  ignored  in 
the  interests  either  of  despotism  or  of  democracy. 
Thus  the  Church  must  supplement  the  workings 
of  the  general  laws  of  the  State  and  of  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  customs  of  societies  through  tlie 
iwulKeia  which  Aristotle  saw  was  necessary.  Chris- 
tian freedom  subserves  itself,  as  St.  Paul  and  Luther 
saw,  to  service  for  all ;  hence  the  Church  must  en- 
lighten all  natural  institutions  as  to  duty,  and 
supplement  their  shortcomings.  She  must  not 
wait  for  the  State  or  municipality,  nor  must  the 
real  living  Church  wait  for  the  Church  itself  as  an 


organized  institution.  For  this  reason  the  Early 
Church  recognized  duties  of  benevolence,  of  hospi- 
tality, of  finding  work  for  her  members.  It  may  be 
said  she  was  by  necessity  a  laliour  bureau.  These, 
of  course,  are  duties  for  some  individual  Christians, 
but  they  are  corporate  duties  as  well.  Above  all, 
she  should  aim  at  removing  stumbling-blocks  from 
the  way  of  righteousness,  but  her  weapons  are  love, 
not  physical  force. 

(6)  The  paramount  duty  of  the  Church  is  evangel- 
ization. "The  unrest  and  suspicion  between  classes 
and  between  nations,  the  unification,  through  dis- 
covery and  commerce,  of  the  whole  world,  make 
this  most  imperative  in  our  time.  Lord  Acton, 
referring  to  Ac  IB"-,  says :  '  It  is  not  harder  to  be- 
lieve that  certain  political  conditions  are  required  to 
make  a  nation  fit  for  conversion  than  that  a  certain 
defpree  of  intellectual  development  is  indispensable ' 
{History  of  Freedom,  1877,  p.  202).  The  passage  in 
Acts  may  also  mean  that  single  individuals  may  not 
be  fitted  to  go  to  certain  places  evangelizing.  If 
both  qualifications  hold,  yet  the  Christian  Church 
has  not  acted  up  to  these  limitations.  She  is  in 
arrears  of  duty  as  regards  evangelization. 

(4)  The  State  t\nd  the  individual. — The  State  is 
a  limited  natural  institntion,  but  a  Divine  ordi- 
nance and  a  real  entrenchment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  the  common  good.  Christian  Ethics  should 
insist  on  the  duty  of  the  Christian  State  in  adminis- 
tration and  legislation  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
all  classes,  and  to  make  all  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon good.  The  means  of  education  and  an  honest 
livelihood  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all ;  hence 
poverty  and  its  causes  should  be  abolished  as  far 
as  possible.  The  weak  should  be  protected  against 
aggression  and  exploitation — possioly  against  them- 
selves. The  Christian  conscience  is  certainly  com- 
ing to  make  greater  claims  on  the  Christian  State 
in  the  way  of  providing  w'ork  for  all,  in  demanding 
a  living  wage,  in  looking  after  the  a^ed  and  the 
helpless  young ;  and  the  science  of  Economics  is 
rapidly  providing  a  basis  for  scientific  legislation. 
These  demands  carry  with  them  the  corollary  that 
the  State  has  greater  control  over  private  interests 
than  was  once  recognized,  whether  the  interests  be 
those  of  capital  or  labour,  money  or  work,  land  or 
commerce.  What  we  need,  however,  both  in  the 
State  and  in  the  various  minor  institutions  that 
compose  it,  even  more  than  legislation,  is  the  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  common  good  by  all,  and  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  among  those  who  have  special 
spiritual  and  material  endowments.  We  need  the 
Christianizing  of  the  public  conscience  which  deter- 
mines the  State.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  there 
is  no  recognized  mouthpiece  to  give  voice  to  the 
duties  of  State  to  State.  'Si  vis  pacem,  para 
helium '  has  converted  Europe  into  arsenals.  But 
war  is  incompatible  with  Christianity,  and  its  in- 
compatibility with  State  duty  should  be  more  and 
more  recognized. 

We  have  not,  owing  to  the  limits  of  this  article, 
entered  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is 
also  the  Supreme  Good,  lays  on  all  who  accept  it 
duties  of  brotherhood,  service,  and  self-sacrifice; 
that,  as  far  as  natural  institutions  are  Christian- 
ized, the  same  services  are  demanded  of  them  ;  and 
that  the  hope  of  Christianity  should  make  us  fall 
back  more  and  more  on  the  Eternal  Spirit  who 
originates,  sustains,  and  shall  perfect,  through 
human  endeavour,  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

LiTKRATiiRE.— (I)  For  NT  Ethics,  see  Lit.  in  H.  C.  King,  The 
Ethict  of  Jemt.  New  York,  11110 ;  J.  Stalker,  The  Elhie  oS 
Jettu,  London,  1909 ;  J.  Drummona,  Via,  Veritas,  Ft'fa,  Lon- 
don, 1894 ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Theol.  if  AT^,  Edinburgh,  1906 ; 
Ethical  artt.  in  DCO. 

(2)  For  history  of  Christian  Ethics :  A.  Hamack,  llitt.  of 
Dogma,  En^tr.,  Ix)ndon,  1894-99 ;  E.  v.  Dobschiitz,  Christian 
Life  in  the  Primitive  Church,  Eng.  tr.,  London  and  New  York, 
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Donald  Macjkenzie. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Egyptian).- 
X.  Introductory. — The  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  that 
the  Egyptians  were  a  profoundly  philosophical  and 
reflective  people,  has  been  shown  by  the  con- 
temporary inscriptions  and  monuments  to  be  false. 
The  bent  of  the  Egyptians  was  essentially  practical ; 
and,  if  they  attained  some  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  and  medicine,  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  uses  to  which  these  sciences  could  be 
put.  For  the  things  of  the  mind,  as  such,  they 
had  little  taste ;  hence  their  ethical  views  were 
without  depth,  and  they  had  no  opposing  schools 
of  ethical  thought.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Egyptians  took  a  very  keen  interest 
in  the  moral  aspect  of  the  world.  They  were  never 
tired  of  boa-sting  of  their  virtues,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  Osiriau  worship  bears  witness  to  their  strong 
moral  feelings.  To  put  the  matter  shortly,  the 
Egyptians,  tliough  not  ethically  speculative,  were 
in  a  high  degree  ethically  minded. 

2.  Terminology.— Language  usually  provides  a 
rough  criterion  of  the  mental  state  of  a  people  with 
regard  to  any  given  topic,  since  thougiit  tends  to 
create  its  own  adequate  expression.  The  Egyptian 
expressions  for  moral  concepts  are  neither  numerous 
nor  precise.  For  '  right '  the  word  is  ma'et  (Copt. 
M6  :  MH I  ;  the  older  Egyptologists  write  madt, 
ma,  etc.),  which  seems  to  b«  derived  from  a  verb 
meaning  '  to  be  straight,'  '  to  move  in  a  direction.' 
'Thus  ma'et  signifies  conformity  to  an  ethical 
norm,'  though  it  lias  also,  and  perhaps  even  more 
frequently,  a  purely  intellectual  connotation ;  it 
then  means  'truth.'  The  contradictories  of  ma'et 
are  'iesfet,  'wrong,'  and 'oze,  'guilt' joorjr  more 
often  means  'untruth,'  'falsehood.'  For  'good' 
and'  bad,' nw/er  and  6o'»n  are  the  commonest  terms  ; 
they  also  stand  for  '  beautiful '  and  '  ugly '  respec- 
tively. Bute  means  '  crime ' ;  for  '  sin '  is  used  the 
phrase  hvwt  nuter,  'what  God  detests.'  There  is 
no  verb  corresponding  to  '  ouglit ' ;  '  duty '  is  re- 
presented by  ere-t,  'tliat  which  is  reckoned  as 
again.st '  a  man,  his  debt  to  the  community.'  The 
will  a.s  a  psychological  entity  is  unknown,  and  is 
not  distinguished    from  the  agent  ('I',   'me').' 

1  Very  often  the  beat  rendering  is  not '  right "  but '  justice." 

2  The  word  'ere-t  is  derived  from  the  preposition  er, '  towards," 
'against';  cf.  NexepON,  'our  debts,"  In  the  Coptic  versions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  lit.  'those  things  that  are  against  us." 

s  The  elusive  word  ka,  which  is  usually  translated  '  double," 


The  word  't«6  ( =  Heb.  aV),  '  heart,'  is  often  found  in 
Egyptian  texts  for  the  intellect  or  reason  ;  but  it 
appears  sometimes  to  mean  more  than  the  mere 
instrument  of  cognition ;  it  means  the  faculty 
which  recognizes  and  suggests  the  right  course  of 
action,  'the  conscience.'  So  in  the  following 
passage,  which  is  a  good  example  of  Egyptian 
modes  of  expression  in  ethical  matters  : 

•  Thus  saith  he.  This  is  my  character  to  which  I  have  borne 
witness,  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  therein.  ...  It  is  my 
hM,rt  (,'ieb)  that  caused  me  to  do  it  through  its  guidance  unto 
me.  It  was  an  excellent  prompter  unto  me  ;  I  did  not  infringe 
its  commands ;  I  feared  to  transgress  its  guidance.  Therefore 
I  prospered  exceedingly,  and  was  fortunate  on  account  of  that 
which  it  caused  me  to  do ;  I  succeeded  by  reason  of  its  guidance. 
Of  a  sooth,  true  is  that  which  is  said  by  men  :  "  It  (namely  the 
heart)  is  the  voice  of  God  that  is  in  every  body ;  happy  is  he 
whom  it  has  led  to  a  good  course  of  action ! " "  (K.  Sethe, 
Urkunden  des  ag.  AUertums,  Leipzig,  1908  [hereafter  cited  aa 
Urk.],  iv.  973  f.;  cf.  iv.  119,  and  W.  Wreszinski,  Wiener  In- 
sehriften,  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  160). 

The  '  thoughts '  of  men  are  '  that  which  is  in  the 
body  {'imiu-lchat)  or  'the  concerns  of  the  heart' 
(kherf-'ieb).  The  very  concrete  way  in  which 
psychological  facts  were  expressed  is  here  con- 
spicuous ;  for  more  complex  ethical  concepts,  such 
as  'motive,'  'responsibility,'  'scruple,'  atetract 
names  were  wanting. 

The  moral  predicates  were  represented  in  languag;e 
in  an  equally  concrete  way,  an  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple, metaphorically  used,  being  combined  with 
such  substantives  as  'ieb,  '  heart  (for  qualities  of 
mind  or  temperament),  hor,  '  face '  (for  qualities 
that  can  be  detected  or  conjectured  from  a  man's 
look  or  expression),  ro,  '  mouth '  (for  qualities  that 
manifest  themselves  in  speech),  or 'o,  'arm'  (for 
qualities  that  manifest  themselves  in  action).  Thus 
wah  'ieb,  '  enduring  of  heart,'  was  the  phrase  used 
to  convey  the  notion  'kindly,'  'indulgent';  spad 
hor,  '  sharp  of  face,'  for  '  mtelligent,'  '  clever '  j 
hap  ro,'  hidden  of  mouth,'  for '  reserved,' '  discreet ' ; 
'aw  'a,  '  extended  of  hand,'  for  '  generous,' '  liberal.' 
The  difficulties  which  imagery  of  this  kind  makes 
in  translation  into  a  modern  language  may  easily 
be  conceived ;  in  particular  cases  hieroglyphic! 
scholars  are  often  at  a  loss  to  decide  precisely  what 
qualities  are  meant. 

3.  Destiny  and  free  will. — The  Egyptians  were 
strong  believers  in  'Fate'  (shay),^  which  was 
occasionally  personified ;  as  a  rule,  however,  it  is 
'  God '  {nuter)  in  general,  or  some  god  in  particular 
{e.g.,  Re  lUrk.  iv.  943]),  who  is  supposed  to 
determine  the  events  of  a  man's  career.  The  un- 
certainty of  human  projects  is  often  alluded  to: 

'  What  men  have  devised  never  comes  to  pass,  it  is  what  God 
commands  that  comes  to  pass."  For  instance,  '  One  man  plana 
to  plunder  another  ;  be  ends  by  giving  to  him  he  linoweth  not* 
(Papyrus  PHsse,  6.  9-10).  On  this  account  the  precept  is  given  : 
'  Take  no  counsel  for  to-morrow  ere  it  be  come "  \Petr\e  Ostracon, 
11 ;  Prisse,  6.  8). 

Luckily  the  Egyptians  did  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
go  on  to  conclude  that  their  own  actions  were 
unchangeably  predestined ;  the  influence  of  Fate 
seems  tJo  have  been  restricted  to  the  things  that 
might  happen  to  men,  and  did  not  extend  to  their 
actions  (cf.  Fate  [Egyptian]).  We  have  seen  that 
'conscience'  was  compared  to  the  'voice  of  God' 
speaking  in  men  ;  but  there  was  no  compulsion  to 
listen  to  the  voice. 

It  is  quite  an  exceptional  case  when  Sinuhe  In  the  tale  excuses 

"■  fht  to  foreign  parts  by  attributing  it  to  the 

>m.  B,  43),  'who decreed  this  flight "(16.  166). 


himself  for  his  flight  to  foreign  parts  by  attributing  it  to  the 
'  will  of  the  god "  (Sin.  B,  43),  '  who  decreed  this  flight "  {ib.  166). 
And,  when  the  magician  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  formulas 
he  pronounces  by  saying,  '  It  is  not  I  who  say  them,  it  is  not  I 
who  repeat  them  ;  it  is  Ilorus  who  says  them,  it  is  Horus  who 
repeats  them "  {Pap.  Turin,  136.  8),  this  is  a  statement  governed 
by  quite  special  conditions. 

That  men  are  free  agents  is  a  necessary  assump- 
tion in  everyday  life  ;  that  tlie  opposite  is  true  has 
often  appeared  to  men  as  a  necessary  deduction 
may  sometimes  conveniently  be  rendered  *  will ' ;  so,  too,  ba'u, 
lit.  'souls." 

1  Of.,  too,  the  masculine  p-K,  ifruc,  which  li  rendered  in 
Greek  by  'K-^oBh^  ^aituuv. 
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from  the  notion  of  causality  or  fate.  The  practical- 
minded  Egyptians  accepted  the  first  view  without 
hesitation,  and  ignored  the  second. 

4.  The  range  of  responsibility.— The  extent  and 
limits  of  resiHinsibility  are  questions  on  which 
there  is  but  little  Egyptian  evidence.  It  is  very 
probable  that  madness  was  attributed  to  possession 
Dy  demons — a  belief  now  universal  in  the  Orient ; 
we  know  for  a  fact  that  illness  was  thought  to  be 
dne  to  the  presence  of  hannting  spirits  of  the  dead 
(of.  art.  Demons  and  Spirits  [Egyp.]).  Again, 
it  may  have  been  held  that  families  were  jointly 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  individual  members, 
though  this  cannot  perhaps  be  quite  legitimately 
deduced  from  the  assurance  given  that  a  man  s 
children  benefit  by  his  good  deeds  {Urk.  i.  129), 
and  will  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  his  bad 
ones  (Petrie,  Koptos,  London,  1896,  pi.  8,  6; 
Lepsius,  Denkmdler,  Berlin,  1849-59,  iii.  140c). 

5.  The  question  of  disinterestedness. — Egyptian 
moralists  may  now  and  again  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  loftiest  heights  of  ethical  thought — the 
conception  of  right  as  its  own  sufficient  reason, 
regardless  of  consequences ;  but  in  general  their 
teaching  was  on  a  lower  plane. 

'Excellent  ia  ri(;ht,'  exclaims  the  wise  Ptabhotep,  'and 
endureth  and  prevaileth ' ;  upon  this  irreproachable  sentiment 


there  quickly  follows  a  prudential  consideration  which  com- 

filetely  spoils  it«  elevated  tone : — '  Never  has  wicliedness  broughl 
t«  venture  safe  to  port;  wrongdoing  stealeth  away  riches 


(Pap.  Brit.  Mm.  10509,  2,  7-9  =  Priest^  6.  6-6). 

The  Egyptians  were  very  sensitive  about  their 
reputation,  and  often  boasted  of  having  won  the 
approval  of  their  fellows. 

'  I  did  what  all  men  approved,'  says  one  noble  (Urk.  i.  76) ;  a 
hackneyed  phrase  of  the  funeral  stelie  is,  'I  did  what  men 
loved  and  what  the  gods  approved '  (e.g.  ITrk.  iv.  131,  484).  It 
was  an  ancient  proverb  that '  the  good  deeds  of  a  man  are  bis 
monument,  an  evil  nature  la  oblivion '  (PSBA  xviil.  [1896-96]  196). 

In  the  desire  for  a  good  reputation  the  extreme 
limit  of  Egyptian  disinterestedness  is  reached ;  it 
was  deemed  the  highest  possible  virtue  for  a  man 
to  '  raise  up  a  good  name  in  his  city  (Shipwrecked 
Sailor,  159),  though,  of  course,  the  desire  for 
approval  is  a  self-seeking  motive  only  a  little  less 
crass  than  other  selfish  motives.  Naturally  it  was 
more  profitable  to  a  man  that  he  should  stand  well 
with  the  king  than  that  he  should  be  respected  by 
the  people  at  large ;  the  Egyptian  noble,  in  the 
naiveti  at  his  soul,  esteemed  nimself  even  more  for 
the  good  opinion  in  which  Pharaoh  held  him  than 
for  his  fair  fame  among  his  equals.  Blended  with 
protestations  of  his  generosity,  his  love  of  justice, 
and  so  forth,  we  frequently  find  him  describing 
himself  as  '  beloved  of  his  master,'  or  as  one  '  with 
whose  excellence  the  lord  of  the  two  lands  was 
content.'  In  such  a  high  degree  was  the  Pharaoh 
considered  to  be  the  patron  and  recompenser  of 
virtue  that  he  was  known  as  '  the  good  God,'  and 
'  the  lord  of  Right.' 

Thus  an  official  relates,  '  I  did  right  for  the  lord  of  Right,  for 
1  knew  he  is  pleased  at  it'  (CTr*.  Tv.  941).  To  Rameses  11.  it  is 
said :  'Thy  tongue  is  the  shrine  of  Right'  (Kuban  Stele  18). 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  form  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  Pharaohs,  the  popular  verdict  was 
held  of  high  account.  The  speech  of  king  Thutmosis 
III.  in  appointing  his  Minister  of  Justice  illustrates 
this  pomt  in  rather  a  remarkable  way;  among 
other  things  it  is  said  : 

'I*  »  °>»n  Inspire  tear  overmuch,  there  is  some  Injustice  in 
him  in  the  opinion  of  men ' ;  and  again,  '  As  for  the  chief  scritw 
of  the  Vizier,  Scribe  of  Righteousness  is  what  he  is  called ' 
(Newberry,  Life  of  Re.khmara,  London,  1900,  p.  10). 

6.  Virtue  rewarded  upon  earth :  Egyptian 
pessimism.— It  was  very  generally  believed  that 
virtue  reaps  its  own  reward  upon  earth.  A  man 
who  has  favoured  us  with  a  long  catalogue  of  his 
virtues  ends  with  an  address  to  mankind : 
.. '  i  »P«»k  to  you,  O  mortals ;  listen  and  do  the  good  deeds 
S*i.  .^'"'  "'°°*'  *"''  '"  yo"  **"  •>«  done  the  like '  (Vrk.  iv. 
«,  ex.  «,).  To  a  king  It  Is  said :'  Do  the  right  that  thou  mayest 
U»«  long  In  the  land^  (ZA  xlv.  (1876)  108). 


The  theological  expression  of  this  idea  wan  as 
follows : 

'  Qod  returns  evil  to  him  who  does  It  and  right  to  him  who 
brings  it' (tTrt.  Iv.  492). 

'  The  fear  of  God '  (ib.  64)  might  also  be  a  power- 
ful inducement  to  good  conduct,  inasmuch  as 

'  Qod  knoweth  that  which  is  in  the  Ixxiy  ...  his  eyes  peroeira 
men's  characters  in  their  livers '  (Newberry,  8.  89). 

Of  course  the  Egyptians  were  well  aware  that 
often  it  is  the  bad  and  not  the  ^ood  who  prosper, 
and  a  passage  in  a  literary  satire  illustrates  the 
fact  that  rank  and  comfort  were  sometimes  ob- 
tained without  any  superabundant  merit  (Anast.  L 
9.  4-6).  That  all  men  are  sinners  is  assumed  as 
axiomatic  in  a  passage  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
(ed.  Naville,  Berlin,  1886,  pp.  17,  44).  The  wicked- 
ness of  the  world  and  the  predominance  of  vice 
over  virtue  form  the  theme  of  a  whole  class  of 

Eessimistic  writings,  of  which  several  specimens 
ave  survived.  Here  social  conditions  are  depicted 
as  topsy-turvy — the  slaves  have  usurped  the  place 
of  the  rich,  murder  and  rapine  prevail,  the  righteooa 
dwell  alone  and  in  misery.  From  this  state  of 
affairs  one  author  draws  the  conclusion  that  life  ia 
not  worth  living  (A.  Erman,  iJow  Oesprdch  einet 
Lebensmilden  mit  seiner  Seele,  Berlin,  1896) ;  an- 
other gives  as  the  cause  the  impiety  of  mankind 
and  the  callousness  of  their  ruler  (A.  H.  Gardiner, 
The  Admonitions  of  an  Egyptian  Sage,  London, 
1909) ;  for  a  third  writer,  anarchy  and  moral 
dissolution  are  but  a  stock  literary  theme  (Brit. 
Mus.  5645,  in  op.  cit.).  In  all  these  books  the 
present  calamities  are  either  explicitly  or  implicitly 
contrasted  with  a  happier  condition  of  Egypt  which 
is  clearly  regarded  as  normal,  and  it  seems  evident 
that  Egyptian  pessimism  was  less  the  outcome  of 
philosophic  meditation  than  the  literary  reflexion 
of  disturbed  historical  periods  like  those  that 
followed  upon  the  Vlth  and  Xlllth  dynasties.  In 
any  case,  the  ethical  thought  underlying  these 
writings  is  that  wickedness  and  misery  are  things 
inseparable  alike  in  thought  and  in  reality. 

7.  Virtue  rewarded  after  death.— That  happiness 
after  death  depended  upon  a  life  of  virtue  and 
uprightness  was  a  belief  of  gradual  growth,  which 
ultimately  crystallized  in  the  doctrine  of  the  pay- 
chostasia,  or  weighing  of  the  heart  before  Osiris. 
This  doctrine  had  at  all  periods  to  contend  with  a 
contrary  theory  of  a  more  primitive  and  no  less 
tenacious  kind,  namely,  that  funerary  rites  and 
the  knowledge  of  potent  formulse  were  the  sole 
passports  to  eternal  bliss.  The  stage  of  opinion 
that  is  found  in  the  Pyramid-texts"  (the  old^ 
reli^ous  books  of  the  Egyptians)  is  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  latter  type.  Certain  passages 
have  been  quoted  to  show  that  ethical  considera- 
tions were  already  beginning  to  influence  the 
conceptions  of  the  future  life  (Erman,  Ag.  Bel.*, 
Berlin,  1909,  p.  110),  but  they  still  play  a  very 
unimportant  part.  It  must,  however,  be  reraem- 
berea  that  the  Pyramid-texts  originally  applied 
only  to  the  king,  who  in  a  certain  sense  stood 
above  morals,  and  it  is  not  quite  le^gitimate -to 
argue  thence  to  the  case  of  private  individuals. 
The  stelae  and  the  tomb-inscriptions  of  the  Old 
Kingdom  display  to  ns  the  elements  from  which 
the  later  doctrine  sprang.  On  such  monuments 
the  virtues  of  the  aeceased  are  very  often  com- 
memorated— evidently  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
passers-by  to  recite  the  funerary  fommlse,  if  not 
actually  to  bring  offerings  to  the  tomb ;  it  was  but 
a  short  step  to  the  conclusion  that  virtue  upon 
earth  is  the  necessary  condition  of  happiness  in  the 
after  life.  Again,  there  was  always  the  danger 
that  a  tomb  would  be  damaged  or  destroyed  oy 
enemies  or  thieves  in  search  of  plunder ;  against 
1  Our  most  ancient  copies  date  from  the  Vth  and  Vltb 
dynasties,  but  the  archetype  of  many  of  the  chapters  may  be 
hundreds  of  yean  older. 
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such  risks  the  dead  man  had  but  one  weapon, 
namely,  the  curse.  An  oft-rcpcatcd  formula,  car- 
rent  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  threatens  the  violator  of 
tombs  with  'judfrment  through  the  great  God  in 
the  jihiflc  where  judgment  is  given '  (e.g.  Urk.  i. 
117,  122,  150)  ;  and  we  read  of  '  the  great  God,  lord 
of  judgment'  (A.  Mariette,  Les  Mastaba  de  I'ancien 
empire,  Paris,  1881-84,  B  19).  These  plirases  give 
ns  the  conception  of  a  Divine  being  wlio  to  some 
extent  is  the  champion  of  the  virtuous  dead  against 
wicked  enemies.  Whether  Osiris  is  here  already 
meant  is  perhaps  open  to  some  slight  doubt ;  but 
the  Osirian  cult  was  now  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  certain  episode  in  his 
history  acquired  a  wide-spread  funerary  application. 
It  was  narrated  that  Osiris  himself  had  been 
accused  by  his  wicked  brother  Seth  before  the 
Divine  conclave  in  Heliopolis,  but  by  the  aid  of 
Thoth  had  issued  'justified '  from  the  ordeal 
(Erman,  41,  116).'  Soon  every  Egyptian  found 
pleasure  in  identifying  himself  with  Osiris,  and  in 
regarding  himself  as  destined  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  god,  and  at  last  after  death  and  judgment  to 
attain  everlasting  life ;  hence  we  find  the  epithet 
ma'khrow, '  justified,'  appended  to  the  names  of  all 
deceased  men  from  the  early  Middle  Kingdom 
onwards'  (Maspero  [£tudes  de  mytJwlogie,  Paris, 
1893  ff.,  i.  93  fi.']  takes  a  wrong  view  of  the  word). 

8.  Chapter  125  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead.— In  the 
doctrine  of  the  psychostasia  the  identity  of  the 
judged  man  with  Osiris  is  nearly,  though  not 
^uite,  lost  to  sight ;  Osiris  here  is  the  Divine 
judge,  the  king  of  the  dead,  and  the  'prince  of 
eternity.'  The  famous  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  known  to  Egyptolo<^ists  as  ch.  125  comprises 
a  picture  of  the  scene  of  judgment  (see  preceding 
page),  and  a  long  text  giving  the  words  supposed 
to  be  spoken  on  the  occasion. 

In  a  great  hall.s  the  root  of  which  is  crowned  with  flames  of 
fire  alternating  with  the  symbol  of  Right,  site  Osiris  enthroned 
under  a  canopy.  He  is  accompanied  by  hia  sisters  Isis  and 
Nephthys,  and  the  sons  of  Horu8  are  also  present.  At  the  baclt 
of  the  hall  are  seated  the  dread  assessors  of  Osiris,  forty-two  in 
number,  corresponding,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  the  forty-two 
nomes  or  provinces  of  Egypt.  In  the  foreground  is  the  great 
balance,  with  the  heart  of  the  deceased  in  one  of  its  pans  and 
the  feather  of  Ma'et  (Right)  in  the  other.  The  dog-headed 
Anubis  examines  the  tongue  of  the  balance,  and  the  ibis  Thoth, 
the  *  scribe  of  the  gjods,'  announces  the  result  to  Osiria.  Hard  by 
there  squats  a  sinister-looking  animal,  '  a  crocodile  in  its  fore- 
parts, in  the  midst  a  lion,  and  behind  a  hippopotamus ' ;  It  is 
the  '  devourer  of  the  dead '  who  fail  to  support  the  test. 
Neither  the  picture  just  describied  nor  the  text 
belonging  to  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  copies 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty. 
That  the  text  at  least  is  far  older  is  proved  by  the 
corruptions  it  contains,  as  well  as  by  the  very 
obvious  fact  of  its  composite  origin.  The  kernel 
consists  of  two  Negative  Confessions,  or  Repudia- 
tions of  Sins,  as  they  would  be  better  called.  The 
older  of  these  (A)  contains  simple  denials  of  a 
number  of  specific  sins.  The  later  version  (B)  has 
derived  a  few  of  its  details  directly  from  A,  but 
shows  a  marked  preference  for  denials  of  evil 
qualities  rather  than  for  denials  of  evil  deeds ;  it 
also  increases  the  number  of  sins  repudiated  to  42, 
one  of  the  forty-two  assessors  of  (Jsiris  being  in- 
voked in  each  case.  The  two  Confessions  were,  of 
course,  at  one  time  independent ;  in  ch.  125  they 
have  been  welded  together,  and  are  accompanied 
by  prayers  to  Osiris  and  to  his  assessors.  The 
variants  of  the  MSS  show  that  there  was  no  una- 

1  It  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion  that  Osiris  received  the 

wreath  of  righteousness '  (iwj  n  makliTaw)  often  named  in 

Egyptian  texts  ;  hence  the  wreath  depicted  on  so  many  Gricco- 

Boman  tomlwtones,  and  also  the  '  crown  of  righteousness  (<rW- 

tnttliKtxoauinfi)  ot  the  NT  (see  Cuniont-Oardiner,  ifZ/VJ  Ixiii. 

»  The  poHthumoas  pUgrimagfe  to  Abydos  (see  below,  §  lo)  is 
Mid  in  at  least  one  place  (Thebes,  tomb  of  Ainenemhet,  no.  8;i)to 

■  S-I?      ,"  '*"  ^'^^^^  *-***  '  fetching  of  justincation  '  {ma'khrow). 

•  The  vignettes  vary  considerably  ;  the  above  description  does 
■M  ftdhere  to  any  one  particuUr  exampl*.  I 


nimitv  in  the  interpretation  of  the  particular 
denials,  many  of  which  are  still  obscure  to  Egyp- 
tologists. The  following  rendering  contains  all  the 
more  interesting  parts  of  the  chapter.* 

(Title) :  What  is  satd  on  arricinn  at  the  Hall  of  Righteoutnstg 
[lit.  the  double  Highly  a  common  but  unexplained  expression), 
the  purging  0/  N.  from  all  the  evil  he  hath  done^  in  the  tight  oj 
the  gods. 

*  Hail  to  tbee,  O  gn&t  Qod,  lord  of  Righteousness,  t  am 
come  to  thee,  my  Lord,  I  have  drawn  nigh  to  see  thy  beauty.  I 
know  thee,  and  I  know  the  names  of  the  forty-two  gods  who  are 
with  thee  in  the  Hall  of  ttighteousnesa,  who  live  on  the  Har- 
bourers  (?)  of  Evil,  and  who  gulp  down  their  blood  on  that  day 
of  the  reckoning  up  of  characters  before  Onnophns  [i.e.  Osiris, 
'  the  good  Being  *].  Behold,  thy  name  is  "  the  twin  daughters 
Merti "  [i.e.,  perhaps,  the  two  all-seeing  eyes  of  GodJ.  Behold,  1 
am  come  to  tnee ;  I  have  brought  Bight  unto  thee,  and  I  have 
removed  wickedness  from  thee.' 

(Confession  ^) :  '  I  have  done  no  wickedness  to  men.  I  have 
not  brought  misery  upon  my  fellows.  I  have  not  wrought  in- 
juries in  the  place  of  right.  I  have  not  known  what  is  not  [ne ; 
probably  corruptj.  I  have  not  done  migchief.  I  have  not  made 
the  beginning  of  every  day  laborious  in  the  sight  of  him  who 
worked  for  me.  My  name  has  not  approached  the  ship  of  him 
who  is  First  [?  i.e.  men  have  not  cried  out  to  Re  execrating  my 
name].  I  have  not  slighted  (?)  God.  I  have  not  impoverShed 
the  poor.  I  have  not  done  what  the  gods  abominate.  I  have 
not  traduced  the  slave  to  him  who  is  set  over  him.  I  have  not 
caused  hunger.  I  have  not  caused  weeping.  I  have  not  slain. 
1  have  not  commanded  to  slay.  I  have  not  made  every  one 
suffer.  I  have  not  decreased  the  meals  in  the  temples.  I  have 
not  diminished  the  loaves  of  the  gods.  I  have  not  taken  away 
the  oblations  to  the  blessed  dead.  I  have  not  committed  forni- 
cation or  impurity  in  the  service  of  the  god  of  my  city.  I  have 
not  added  to  or  taken  from  the  corn-measure.  I  have  not 
diminished  the  palm  [an  unit  of  measurement ;  some  MSS 
*  acre '].  I  have  not  falsified  the  cubit  of  the  fields.  I  have 
not  added  to  the  weights  of  the  scales.  I  have  not  tampered 
with  the  plummet  of  the  balance.  I  have  not  taken  away 
the  milk  from  the  mouth  of  the  child.  I  have  not  driven 
the  flocks  from  their  pasture.  I  have  not  snared  the  birds, 
bones  of  the  gods  [sic  ;  quite  obscure]-  I  have  not  caught  the 
fish  of  their  pools  (?).  I  have  not  diverted  the  water  in  its 
season.  I  have  not  dammed  running  water.  I  have  not 
quenched  fire  in  its  (appointed)  time.  I  have  not  neglected  the 
feast-days  in  respect  of  their  sacrificial  joints.  I  have  not  held 
back  cattle  from  the  perquisites  of  the  god.  I  have  not  hin- 
dered the  god  in  his  goings  forth  (i.e.  his  processions).  J  am 
pure  1    I  am  pure  I    I  am  pure !    I  am  pure  1 ' 

(Confession  B):  *0  Broad-of-Gait,  coming  forth  from  Helio- 
polis— I  have  not  done  \vickedness.  O  Fire-emb racer,  coming 
forth  from  Kher-Ahau— I  have  not  robbed.  O  Possessor-of-the- 
nose,  coming  forth  from  Khmun — I  have  not  been  grasping  (?). 
[From  this  point  onwards  the  names  of  the  demons  are  omitted.  ] 
I  have  not  stolen.  I  have  not  slain  men,  I  have  not  diminished 
the  corn-measure.  I  have  not  done  crookedness.  I  have  not 
stolen  the  property  of  the  gx>d.  I  have  not  spoken  falsehood.  I 
have  not  taken  away  food.  I  have  not  been  resentful  (?).  1  have 
not  been  neglectful.  I  have  not  slain  any  sacred  animals.  .  .  . 
[obscure].  I  have  not  robbed  the  ^n^-t— loavas.  I  have  not 
been  an  eavesdropper.  I  have  not  been  a  gossip.  I  have  not 
made  mischief  in  matters  not  my  own.  1  Iwre  not  lain  with  a 
married  woman.  I  have  not  committed  impurity.  I  have  not 
laid  schemes.  I  have  not  been  neglectful(nc}.  I  have  notbeen 
hot  in  reply.  I  have  not  been  deaf  to  words  of  truth.  X  have 
not  made  disturbances.  I  have  not  made  another  weep.  I  have 
not  .  .  .  the  copulator  who  was  copulating.  I  have  not  made 
suppressions. 2  I  have  not  reviled.  I  have  not  been  violent.  I 
have  not  been  hasty.  I  have  not  neglected  the  nature  of  the 
god's  satisfaction.  I  have  not  multiplied  words  in  speaking.  I 
have  not  done  harm  to  the  doer  of  evil.  I  have  not  railed 
against  the  king.  I  have  not  waded  over  the  water  [sic],  I  have 
not  been  loud  of  voice.  I  have  not  railed  against  the  god.  I 
have  not  been  puffed  up.  I  have  not  made  comparisons  with 
mj-self  [i.e.  comi>ared  myself  with  others].  I  have  not  made  a 
show  with  possessions  not  my  own.  I  have  not  slighted  (7)  the 
god  in  my  city. 

Praiaea  be  ye,  ye  gods  I  I  know  you  and  I  know  your  names. 
I  fall  not  a  prey  to  vour  swords.  Ye  shall  report  to  this  god 
whom  ye  follow  nothing  evil  concerning  me.  I  have  had  no 
fault  towards  you.  Ye  shall  speak  the  truth  concerning  me 
before  the  Universal  Lord.  For  I  have  done  Righteousness  In 
^?ypt.  I  have  not  railed  against  the  god,  and  I  have  bad  no 
fault  towards  the  king  of  my  time. 

Praised  be  ye,  ye  gods  who  live  in  the  Hall  of  Righteousness, 
in  whose  body  is  no  lie  and  who  live  upon  the  truth.  ...  I  have 
done  what  men  command  and  that  wherewithal  the  gods  are 
pleased.  I  have  given  bread  to  the  hungrj-,  water  to  the  thirsty, 
clothes  to  the  naked,  a  ferry-lK)at  to  the  boatless.  I  have  made 
offerings  to  the  gods,  and  oblations  to  the  blessed  dead.  Save 
me  and  protect  me.  .  .  .* 

9.  Comments.— The  importance  of  the  two  lista 
of  sins  contained  in  this  chapter  has  often  been 
exaggerated.     From  tlie  observation  that 


no  reference  is  made  to  family  duties,  it  has  been 

1  Another  translation,  differing  considerablv  from  that  here 
given,  will  be  found  in  art.  Conkkssion  (Egi-ptlan). 
%  Erman  is  wrong  in  translating, '  I  have  not  felt  remorse.' 
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argned  that  these  were  not  specially  emphasized 
at  the  time  when  the  lists  were  drawn  up ;  and 
the  prominence  accorded  to  certain  petty  ofl'ences 
against  religion  is  urged  as  a  proof  that  they  were 
considered  as  heinous  as  calumny  or  murder.  Far 
worse  than  such  deductions  is  the  comparison  of 
the  two  versions  in  order  to  distinguish  an  earlier 
from  a  later  condition  of  ethical  thought.'  All 
such  arguments  are  based  on  the  unproved  and 
wholly  unwarranted  assumption  that  the  '  Negative 
Confession '  is,  as  it  were,  a  canonical  repudiation 
of  all  the  sins  that  were  considered  heinous.  The 
very  existence  of  two  lists  differing  in  their  details 
is  in  itself  an  indication  that  neither  possessed  any 
high  degree  of  authority ;  moreover,  both  exhibit 
all  the  signs  of  careless  and  hasty  compilation. 
We  may  be  sure,  too,  that,  if  great  weight  had 
been  attached  to  the  precise  text,  more  trouble 
would  have  been  taken  to  preserve  it  from  corrup- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  the  nature  of  the  sins 
denied  was  not  the  central  point  of  interest  to  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  chapter.  Their  aim,  so 
far  from  being  an  ethical  one,  was  essentially, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  consciously,  anti-ethical. 
Accepting  the  prevalent  belief  that  happiness  in 
the  hereafter  is  conditioned  by  a  previous  life  of 
innocence  upon  earth,  they  proceeded  to  elaborate 
an  incantation  such  as  might  hoodwink  the  Divine 
Judge  and  enable  the  dead  man  to  evade  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  sins.  Chapter  125  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  claims  to  impart  knowledge 
of  the  words  to  be  spoken  on  entering  the  Hall  of 
Righteousness ;  the  tacit  assumption  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  judge  and  his 
assessors  and  of  what  sins  to  deny  was  as  service- 
able a  means  of  attaining  eternal  felicity  as  the 
cleanest  of  consciences.  Whether  the  sins  repudi- 
ated had  actually  been  committed  or  not  was  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference ;  the  main  point 
was  that  the  deceased  should  be  ready  with  his 
denials.  Nor  was  it  necessary  for  him  actually  to 
commit  the  chapter  to  memory  ;  he  in  whose  tomb 
it  was  inscribed,  or  with  whom  a  papyrus  contain- 
ing it  was  buried,  might  feel  himself  perfectly  safe 
as  regards  the  judgment  to  come.  Chapter  125  is, 
in  fact,  just  such  another  magical  document  8is 
that  Leyden  papyrus  (no.  347)  which  contains 
spells  for  aiding  a  man  who  hail  been  taken  be- 
fore a  court  of  justice  'to  issue  thence  justified' 
[,ma'khrow). 

To  sum  up  :  it  has  been  seen  how  a  non-ethical 
theory  of  the  future  life,  whereby  it  was  contingent 
on  the  performance  of  certain  rites  and  the  recita- 
tion of  certain  formulse,  gave  rise  to  a  theory  in 
which  ethics  was  of  paramount  importance  ;  and 
it  has  been  seen  how  ch.  126  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  while  acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  latter 
view  in  principle,  finds  a  means  of  subordinating 
it  to  the  earlier  view  in  practice. 

10.  The  story  of  Osiris. — In  the  doctrine  of  the 
psychostojiia,  Osiris  appeared  as  the  perfect  judge, 
the  arbiter  of  human  character  and  ruler  of  the 
virtuous  dead.  The  origin  and  the  early  nature 
of  Osiris  are  slirouded  in  obscurity,  but  at  a  very 
ancient  date  he  became  the  prototype  of  the  bene- 
ficent Pharaoh.  Mythology  told  how  Osiris  had 
succumbed,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  to 
the  machinations  of  his  wicked  brother  Seth,  who 
mutilated  his  body  and  scattered  his  limbs.  At 
jength  Isis,  the  faithful  wife  of  Osiris,  succeeded 
in  collecting  his  remains,  and  infusing  new  life 
into  them    by  dint  of  her   magical  jKJwer ;   but 

^  It  will  be  noted  that  the  passages  quoted  throughout  this 
article  are  of  very  various  dates.  Tlie  reason  is  that  it  is  seldom 
pomiltle  to  trare  any  development  of  Egyptian  ethical  ideas,  and 
a  historical  treatment  Is  therefore  precluded.  It  is  likewise 
Impossible,  with  the  evidence  at  our  djsitosal,  to  distinguish 
between  the  differeot  moralities  ol  different  grades  of  Egyptian 
■ociety. 


henceforth  Osiris  was  a  .shadowy  being  ruling 
among  the  dead,  while  his  son  Horns,  having 
taken  vengeance  upon  Seth,  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  the  living.  It  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  its  human 
interest  and  pathos  that  the  story  of  Osiris  took 
80  firm  a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  every  Egyptian  who  died 
claimed  to  be  another  Osiris,  destined  at  last  to 
conquer  the  powers  of  evil,  and  to  awake  to  a 
happier  and  never-ending  life.  Pilgrims  flocked 
to  Abydos,  which  had  l)ecome  (though  not  much 
before  the  Middle  Kingdom)  the  traditional  burial- 
place  of  the  god ;  and,  as  every  one  sought  to 
establish  for  himself  a  cenotaph  in  that  city,  it 
was  sometimes  called  '  the  island  of  the  Just ' 
(Gardiner,  Literary  Texts,  Leipzig,  1911,  i.  7,  note 
1).'  In  the  temple-cults  all  the  other  gods  were 
gradually  assimilated  to  Osiris  ;  and  the  Pharaoh, 
whom  a  fiction  always  represented  as  the  chief 
officiant,  played  the  part  of  the  'loving  son'  Horns 
(A.  Moret,  Le  Rituel  du  culte  divin  joumalier, 
Paris,  1901).  In  Ptolemaic  times,  Osiris  was 
blended  with  a  newly  introduced  god,  Serapis, 
and  henceforth  his  importance  waned ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  popularity  of  Isis  increased,  and  it 
was  in  her  shrines  that  the  Osirian  faith  was  kept 
alive  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

II.  The  ^ods  as  guardians  of  morality.— As  the 
personificatiort  of  all  that  is  good,  Osiris  acquired 
the  title  of  Onnofre  (Onnophris),  '  tlie  good  being,' 
besides  which  he  was  known  as  '  the  great  God, 
the  lord  of  Right.'  Seth  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  essence  of  evil ;  and,  though  his  cult  persisted 
in  certain  places  where  the  secondary  antithesis  to 
Osiris  had  not  been  able  to  dislodge  the  primitive 
cult,  his  image  was  generally  held  in  abhorrence, 
and  at  certain  periods  was  obliterated  from  the 
monuments.  Ilie  gods  of  the  Egj'ptians  were 
collectively  regarded  as  good,  though  individually 
they  might  be  bad  or  neutral :  thus,  in  narrating 
his  virtues,  a  noble  says,  '  I  did  what  all  the  gods 
loved '  (ZA  xlv.  [1908]  125).  We  have  seen  aljove 
that  'God' — the  vague  entity  which  not  seldom 
takes  the  place  of  more  explicitly  named  divinities 
in  Egyptian  texts — was  lookecf  upon  as  the  dis- 
penser of  rewards  and  punishments.  This  concep- 
tion was,  doubtless,  a  generalization  due  to  the 
importance  of  the  local  gods.  Every  Egyptian 
felt  himself  specially  dependent  upon  and  bounden 
towards  the  '  god  of  his  city ' ;  and  that  deity, 
whatever  his  individual  name  or  characteristics, 
was  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  personified  feeling 
of  the  community,  and  hence,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
also  the  guardian  of  the  ethical  code.  Besides 
Osiris  there  were  other  specific  deities,  who  were 
thought  of  as  judges  or  patrons  of  virtue.  Amen- 
Re  is  called  the  '  Vizier  of  the  poor,  who  taketh 
not  the  bribes  of  the  guilty'  {Pap.  Bologna,  1094, 
2,  4).  Thoth,  the  scrihe  of  the  gods,  is  also  'the 
Vizier  in  heaven,'  and  Ptali  is  the  'lord  of  Right 
or  Truth.'  On-hor  (Onuris)  also  was  frequently 
appealed  to  as  arbitrator  (Gardiner,  Literary  Texts, 
i.  16,  note  4).  That  the  gods  were  regartled  as 
righteous  judges  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  re- 
course that  litigants  had  to  them ;  numerous 
ostraca  of  the  New  Kingdom,  from  the  Theban 
necropolis,  tell  how  cases  of  petty  theft,  debt,  and 
commercial  disputes  were  decided  in  the  shrines  of 
the  local  deity,  the  deified  king  Amenhotep,  who 
nodded  in  answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
his  priest  (Ernian,  Sitzuvqsb.  d.  Icon.  Preuss.  Akad., 
190'J  ;  ef.  Divination  [ligyp.]).  This  mode  of  ob- 
taining justice  seems  to  have  superseded  all  others 
in  the  XXIst  and  following  dyna.stie.s  ;  and,  since 

1  Not  seldom  the  pilgrimage  was  not  performed  during  a  man's 
lifetime,  but  bis  mummy  was  taken  to  Abydos  before  the  final 
burial  rites. 
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this  is  the  period  at  which  the  power  of  tlie  priests 
was  paramount,  we  shall  probably  not  err  in  inter- 
preting the  frequency  of  trials  by  oracle  as  due  to 
•  deliberate  poftcy  of  the  priesthood,  who  would 
naturally  wisn  to  bring  secular  matters,  as  far  as 
possible,  under  their  own  control.  Ma'et,  '  Ri^ht ' 
or  '  Truth,'  was  from  the  earliest  times  conceived 
of  as  a  goddess  (see  Lanzone,  Diz.  di  viitologia 
tgizia,  Turin,  1881-86,  pp.  276-280) ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tians, like  the  Romans,  were  by  no  means  averse 
to  creating  deities  out  of  abstract  concepts.  Many 
nobles,  and  especially  the  judges,  received  the  title 
of  '  priest  of  Ma'et' ;  and  in  the  New  Kingdom  we 
even  hear  of  a  '  temple  of  Right.'  Wliether  this 
was  an  actual  shrine  or  another  name  for  the  law- 
conrts  is  not  certain  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ma'et 
enjoyed  a  regular  cult.  The  sole  significant  epithet 
given  to  her  is  '  daughter  of  Re ' ;  this  relationship 
18  explained  by  the  pleasure  that  the  sun-god  was 
supposed  to  take  in  virtue,  it  being  even  said  that 
'Re  lives  upon  (i.e.  eats)  right'  (ma'et).  In  this 
connexion  may  be  mentioned  a  ceremony  daily 
practised  in  the  temples  :  the  king  (or  his  substi- 
tute, the  high  priest)  offered  to  the  god  a  small 
image  of  Maet,  seated  upon  a  basket  or  basket-like 
vessel,  a  feather  on  her  head,  and  the  sign  of  life 
in  her  hands.  The  meaning  of  this  offering  is  not 
established  ;  it  is  not  even  clear  whether  Ma'et,  in 
this  case,  is  the  goddess  of  Righteousness  or  that 
of  Truth,  the  personification  of  ethical  or  of  intel- 
lectual rightness. 

12.  Law  and  punishment. — A  few  words  must 
be  said  about  Egyptian  conceptions  of  law  and 
punishment.  For  'law '  the  word  was  hap,  a  term 
also  employed  for  '  custom ' ;  the  etymology  is 
unknown.  The  Egyptians  codified  their  laws,  as 
indeed  everything  in  Egypt  was  committed  to 
writing.  Of  the  laws  themselves  we  know  little 
beyond  what  the  Greek  writers  have  to  tell  us. 
In  the  two  central  courts  of  justice  the  vizier  sat 
with  the  forty  parchment  rolls  of  the  Law  open 
before  him  (Newberry,  2) ;  still  it  was  apparently 
enjoined  upon  him  to  pay  no  less  attention  to 
equity  than  to  law  (ih.  10.  4).  The  Egyptian 
word  for  'punishment'  (sboyet)  literally  means 
•teaching,'  punishment  probably  being  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  lesson  and  example  to  others. 
Egyptian  punishments  seem,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  been  less  severe  than  those  inflicted  in 
Babylonia ;  but  magistrates  prided  themselves  on 
making  penalties  proportionate  to  the  offences. 
Thus,  one  official  states  that  he  '  inflicted  hurt  on 
him  who  inflicted  hurt'  {Urk.  iv.  969),  and  that 
he  '  punished  the  evil-doer  in  accordance  with  his 
evil-doing'  (ib.  971). 

13.  Si>ecific  moral  concepts. — We  now  turn  to 
the  special  side  of  our  subject — the  moral  judg- 
ments concerning  particular  vices  and  virtues. 
The  field  to  be  covered  is  so  large  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  emphasize  any  but  the 
most  salient  facts;  what  is  here  given  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  information  to  be  found  in 
special  articles. 

(1)  "Homicide  was,  of  course,  forbidden :  '1  have 
not  slain,  I  have  not  commanded  to  slay '  (Conf.  A). 
That  in  certain  cases  magistrates  possessed  powers 
over  life  a,nd  death  is  implied  by  the  statement 
of  an  official :  '  There  was  none  who  died  by  my 
counsel '  {Hannover,  11  =  RTAP  xvii.  4).  Later, 
in  the  XVlIIth  dynasty,  the  king  reserved  to  him- 
self these  powers;  the  vizier  might  inflict  only 
such  punishments  as  did  not  involve  the  cutting 
off  of  a  limb  (Newberry,  2.  13).  How  absolute 
was  the  might  of  Pharaoh  is  shown  by  the  advice 
that  is  given  to  the  king  in  a  St.  Petersburg 
papyrus:  'Do  not  kill  a  man  whose  excellence 
thou  knowest'  {ZA  xiv.  [1876]  108).  In  a  case  of 
nigh  treason,  the  condemned  were  allowed  to  make 


away  with  themselves  (T.  Deveria,  Le  Pap.  iudiei- 
aire  de  Turin,  Paris,  1868).  To  kill  an  adulterous 
wife  seemed  to  the  Egyptians  quite  legitimate 
(Paj).  d'Orbiney),  and  a  similar  punishment  might 
justifiably  be  exacted  from  her  paramour  (Pap. 
Westcar,  p.  3f.).  That  capital  punishment  was 
not  unfamiliar  to  the  Egyptians  is  shown  by  the 
phrase  which  describes  any  heinous  crime  as  'a 
great  crime  of  death.'  No  compunction  was  felt 
m  putting  captured  foes  to  death  (Amada  Stele) ; 
such  an  act  had,  indeed,  a  religious  sanction  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  god  who  had  sent  Pharaoh  forth  to 
war.  Magicians  made  waxen  images  of  those  whom 
they  wished  to  destroy  (Pap.  Lee);  but  this  practice 
wa.s,  of  course,  condemned  by  law. 

(2)  Human  sacrifice  was  undoubtedly  practised 
in  ancient  Egypt,  notwithstanding  Herodotus'  ex- 
plicit statement  to  the  contrary  (ii.  45).  The 
monumental  evidence  still  needs  collection  and 
sifting,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  confirm 
the  affirmations  of  the  classical  writers.  Diodorus 
(i.  88)  speaks  of  offerings  of  human  beings  made 
upon  the  tomb  of  Osiris ;  and  Plutarch  preserves 
a  tradition  (which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  in- 
vented) to  the  effect  that  red-haired  men  were 
burnt  alive  in  Eileithyiaspolis  (de  Is.  et  Osir.  73, 
with  PartheVs  valuable  note,  p.  272  f.).  We  hear, 
too,  of  similar  sacrifices  in  Heliopolis,  for  which, 
however,  King  Amasis  caused  waxen  images  to  be 
substituted  (Porphyry,  de  Abst.  ii.  55).  The  models 
of  servants  who  were  buried  together  with  their 
lords  very  probably  exemplify  the  same  kind  of 
substitution.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  cere- 
mony of  the  tiknu,  which  was  practised  at  funerals, 
involved  human  sacrifice ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
certain. 

(3)  Cruelty. — Some  of  the  facts  that  have  already 
been  mentioned  might  be  thought  to  indicate  that 
the  Egyptians  were  cruel  of  disjwsition ;  but  the 
treatment  of  enemies,  the  punishment  of  criminals, 
and  religious  immolations  were,  in  all  lands  of 
antiquity,  equally  ruthless  and  barbarous.  It  may 
be  added  in  this  connexion  that  in  warfare  the 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  cut  off  the  hands 
or  the  phalli  of  the  slain.  Criminals  were  fre- 
quently deprived  of  their  ears  and  noses  (Decree  of 
Haremheb  ;  Inscr.  of  Mes).  The  ordinary  punish- 
ment, however,  was  the  bastinado,  which  was  as 
freely  used  under  the  Pharaohs  as  in  the  Egypt  of 
one  iiundred  years  ago.  Not  even  men  of  rank 
were  exempt  from  chastisement  of  the  kind ;  an 
official  of  the  Old  Kingdom  asserts :  '  I  have  never 
been  beaten  before  any  magistrate  since  I  was 
bom '  ( Urk.  i.  75).  The  general  impression  gained 
from  the  inscriptions  is  that  the  Egyptians  were 
too  easy-going  and  good-tempered  a  people  to  be 
cruel.  The  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain  was 
deprecated  :  when  a  Pharaoh  suggested  to  a  magi- 
cian who  claimed  to  be  able  to  replace  a  severed 
head  that  he  should  try  his  skill  on  a  condemned 
prisoner,  he  was  asked  to  rest  content  with  an 
experiment  on  a  goose  (Pap.  Westcar,  8.  16). 

(4)  Kindness  and  benevolence. — Egyptians  often 
claim  to  have  been  'kindly,  lovers  of  men'  (Louvre, 
C  41 ;  Anast.  i.  2,  6).     The  proverbs  of  Ptahhotep 

f)raise  the  man  who  is  conciliatory  and  friendly ; 
le  will  find  his  reward  in  days  of  misfortune  (Priase, 
11.  1  f.).  'I  have  not  oppressed  (ray)  fellows,'  'I 
have  not  caused  weeping,  are  assertions  made  in 
the  Negative  Confession  (A).  The  poor  and  afilicted 
were  held  to  be  particularly  in  need  of  kindness  : 

'  I  waa  father  to  the  orphan,  a  husband  to  the  widow,  a 
shelter  to  the  cold '  (Uannover,  11  =  RTAP  xvii.  «) ;  '  I  saved 
the  miserable  man  (rem  him  who  was  more  powerful  than  he 
(Petrie,  Dendereh,  London,  1900,  p.  8). 
Suppliants  were  to  be  treated  with  exceptional 
patience : 

'  If  thou  art  a  niler,  be  willing  to  listen  when  a  suppliant 
•peak*.    Do  not  repel  him  until  bu  body  ia  rid  of  that  which  bo 
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Intended  to  tell  thee.  He  who  is  in  trouble  loves  to  pour  out 
his  heart  concerning  that  on  account  of  which  he  is  come. 
When  a  man  repel?  petitions,  people  say,  *'Why  does  he  dis- 
regard them  ?  " '  (Prissc,  9.  3-6). 

(5)  Charity.  —  No  virtue  was  more  incumbent 
upon  the  rich  than  generosity  to  the  needy : 

'  I  gave  bread  to  the  hungry,  clothes  to  the  nalted'  (  Urk.  i. 
122),  and  Uke  phrases,  encounter  us  at  every  turn.  '  I  caused 
the  peasant  to  carry  home  corn  together  with  his  wife,  and  the 
widow  together  with  her  son '  is  the  boast  of  a  noble  of  Syut 
(F.  L.  GrilBth,  SOU,  London,  1889,  pp.  16,  »-10).  An  ostracon 
of  the  New  Kingdom  bitterly  reproaches  a  rich  and  childless  old 
man  with  not  having  adopted  a  son  {Berlin  Pap.  10627). 

(6)  Hospitality  is  partly  covered  by  the  quota- 
tions already  given.     In  one  passage  we  read  : 

*  Do  not  make  a  funeral  feast  without  thy  neighbours,  in  order 
that  they  may  stand  round  thee  mourning  on  the  day  of  burial ' 
(Petrie  Ogtracon,  11).  In  another  passage  it  is  said :  *  Do  not 
sit  at  meat  while  another  stands,  but  stretch  forth  for  him  thy 
band  towards  the  food  * ;  for  '  one  is  rich  and  another  poor,'  and 
'  he  who  was  rich  last  year  is  a  wayfarer  this '  {Any,  7.  3-6). 

(7)  Regard  for  old  age. — To  succour  the  agetl 
was  regarded  as  highly  meritorious ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  this  was  looked  upon  less  as  a  duty 
towards  a  highly  respected  class  than  as  an  act  of 
charity  towards  the  feeble.  The  disadvantages 
of  old  age  were  vividly  present  to  the  Egyptian 
mind  (Prisse,  4.  2-5.  3) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
length  of  years  brought  with  it  high  honour  and 
esteem  (hiuikh).  The  Egyptians  frequently  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  they  would  attain  the  age 
of  110  years.  The  vizier  Rekhmere  says  of  himself: 
'  I  tended  the  old  man,  I  gave  to  him  my  staff ;  I 
caused  aged  women  to  say,  "This  is  a  happy  time'" 
(Newberry,  7.  23).  '  To  bury  the  aged '  was  a  vir- 
taous  deed  (PSBA  xviii.  [1895-96]  196) ;  to  scoff 
at  decrepit  old  people,  a  very  wicked  one  (Petrie 
Ostracon,  11). 

(8)  Regard  for  parent!  and  close  relatives. — A 
Theban  high  priest  thus  describes  his  behaviour 
towards  his  father : 

*  1  WM  a  Btaff-of-old-age  by  my  father's  side  wliile  he  was  yet 
upon  earUi.  I  went  in  and  out  at  his  command,  and  trans- 
greued  not  the  utterance  of  his  mouth.  I  did  not  make  little 
of  that  wherewith  he  charged  rae.  ...  I  did  not  pierce  him 
with  many  glances,  but  my  face  was  downwards  when  he  spoke 
to  me.  1  made  not  bold  to  do  that  whereof  he  was  unaware.  I 
knew  not  the  handmaid  of  his  house  ;  1  lay  not  with  his  serving- 
maid.  I  did  not  curse  his  butler  ;  nor  did  1  enter  in  before  him 
violently'  {XA  xlvii.  (1910)  92).  Another  great  man  of  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty  quaintly  remarks  that  he  'did  not  strike  his 
father  or  curse  his  mother '  {L'rk.  iv.  49i)). 

Filial  obedience  was  rigorously  inculcated  : 

'  An  obedient  son  is  as  a  follower  of  Horus ;  it  fares  well 
with  him  in  consequence  of  his  obedience  ;  he  groweth  old  and 
attaineth  reverence,  and  telleth  the  same  to  his  children,  renew- 
ing the  teaching  of  his  father '  {Pritie,  17.  10-12). 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  son  to  take  his  father's  place 
in  his  office  when  the  latter  had  grown  old  ;  a  son 
who  did  this  received  the  honorific  title  of  '  statf- 
of-old-age '  (see  the  first  quotation  above,  and  the 
references  there  given).  A  father  had  the  obliga- 
tion to  treat  his  son  well,  as  being  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  but  only  if  he  showed  obedience  ;  if  he 
neglected  this  duty,  his  father  was  bidden  tu  '  turn 
him  out ;  he  is  not  thy  son,  he  was  not  bom  to 
thee'  {Pap.  Brit.  Mus.  10509,  3,  17).  The  god 
Horus,  son  of  Lsis  and  Osiris,  was  the  pious  son 
par  excellence,  and  hence  earned  the  epithet '  pro- 
tector of  his  father '  (noz  hir  iotef).  Every  son  nad 
the  obligation  to  officiate  in  the  burial  ceremonies 
of  his  father,  though  it  appears  that,  in  the  absence 
of  an  heir,  a  priest,  called  '  his  loving  son,'  could 
act  as  a  substitute.  Even  long  after  the  death  of 
the  parents,  it  was  considered  right  for  the  children 
to  '  pour  water  to '  their  '  father  and  mother  who 
rest  within  the  Valley'  {Maxims  of  Any,  3.  4).  In 
return,  the  deceased  parent  woufd  come  back  '  to 
visit  his  home  of  the  living,  and  to  be  a  protection 
to  his  children'  {Urk.  iv.  491). 

Though,  as  has  Ijeen  shown,  the  duties  towards 
the  father  were  considerable,  the  mother  was  ac- 
counted nearer  of  kin  ;  the  maternal  brothers 
ranked  before  brothers  by  the  same  father  only 
(e.g.  Prisse,  10.  3) ;  and  heirship,  at  least  in  the 
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royal  and  princely  families,  was  reckoned  in  the 
line  of  the  mother.  But  it  was,  above  all,  the 
mother's  tender  care  to  her  children  that  gave  her 
so  great  a  claim  upon  their  ati'ectiou  ;  the  Egyp- 
tian moralist  pleads  the  cause  of  the  mother  m 
eloquent  words  : 

'Give  back  twofold  the  sustenance  that  thy  mother  gave 
thee.  Support  her  as  she  supported  thee.  Long  did  slie  bear 
the  burden  of  thee,  and  forsook  thee  not.  When  thou  wast 
bom  after  thy  term  of  months,  she  carried  thee  on  her 
shoulder ;  three  years  long  her  nipple  was  in  thy  mouth.  .  .  . 
She  put  thee  to  school  when  thou  shouldst  be  taught  thy 
letters,  and  waited  upon  thee  daily,  bringing  food  to  the 
hungry  ones  in  her  home.  Thou  becamest  a  stripling  and 
didst  take  to  thee  a  wife,  and  art  established  in  thy  house. 
Cast  around  thine  eye  for  one  who  hath  borne  thee,  seek  the 
man  who  hath  nurtured  thee  as  did  thy  mother  I  Let  her  not 
find  cause  of  complaint  in  thee,  or  lift  up  her  hands  to  God, 
lest  he  hear  her  cry  I '  {Any,  6. 17-7.  3). 
So  sacred  was  the  maternal  tie  deemed,  that  we 
find  the  command,  '  Do  not  regard  a  woman  as 
thy  mother  who  is  not'  (Petrie  Ostracon,  II). 

A  kindly,  aflectionate  spirit  in  the  family  was 
esteemed  above  other  virtues ;  often  in  the  Old 
Kingdom  a  man  claims  to  have  been  '  loved  of  his 
father,  praised  of  his  mother,  and  beloved  of  all 
his  bretnren'  (e.g.  Urk.  i.  122).  Under  certain 
circumstances  the  elder  brother  might  take  the 
place  of  the  parents,  and  in  that  case  exacted 
complete  obedience  from  his  juniors  (d'Orbiney, 
pp.  1  and  2). 

(9)  Wedlock,  love,  and  the  position  of  women. — 
'  Get  thee  a  wife  while  thou  art  yet  a  youth '  is  the 
advice  given  by  a  moralist  of  the  New  Kingdom 
{Any,  2.  1) ;  the  reason  there  given  is  'in  order 
that  she  may  bear  thee  a  son,'  who  is  to  receive  a 
careful  education ;  for  '  happy  is  the  man  whose 
household  are  many  ;  he  is  respected  in  proportion 
to  his  children.'  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
man  this  wad  the  customary  condition  of  opinion  ; 
a  peasant  whose  wife  has  been  drowned  tells  us 
that  he  does  not  regret  her  for  her  own  sake,  but 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  children  she  might  have 
borne  (Erman,  Lebensmiide,  79).  The  wife  was, 
nevertheless,  to  be  well  treated  and  loved  : 

'  It  thou  art  well-to-do,  found  a  house,  and  love  thjr  wife 
studiously.  Fill  her  stomach  and  clothe  her  back ;  oil  is  the 
medicine  of  her  body.  Gladden  her  heart  thy  lifetime  long. 
She  is  a  field  that  is  profitable  unto  its  lord '  {Pruie,  10.  6-8). 

The  Egyptian  monuments  everywhere  depict  hus- 
band and  wife  in  attitudes  of  affection,  and  the 
phrases  '  his  wife  whom  he  loves '  and  '  his  sister 
whom  he  loves'  are  amongst  the  commonest  ex- 
pressions found  in  the  hieroglyphs.  Forbearance 
18  to  be  shown  to  the  woman  who  is  wayward  and 
given  up  to  amusements :  '  Be  kind  to  her  for  a 
season,  send  her  not  away,  give  her  food  to  eat ' 
{Prisse,  15.  6-7).  How  tender  and  passionate  the 
love  of  an  Egyptian  could  be  is  shown  by  the  love 
poems  that  have  survived  (see  Max  Miiller,  Die 
Liebespoesie  der  alien  Agypter,  Leipzig,  1899). 
Polygamy  seems  to  have  been  permitted,  but  to 
have  been  unusual ;  brother-and-sister  marriage 
was  not  rare.  Divorce  seems  to  have  depended  on 
the  caprice  of  the  husband  ;  but  the  latter  bound 
himself  by  contract,  at  least  in  late  times,  to  pay 
an  indemnification  if  he  exercised  the  right  to 
repudiate  his  wife  without  valid  reason  (see  Grif- 
fith, Rylands  Papyri,  London,  1909,  iii.  116).  The 
divorced  woman,  like  the  widow,  often  stood  in 
sore  need  of  protection  {Eloquent  Peasant  B 1,  63) ; 
but,  since  women  were  allowed  to  possess  pro- 
perty, either  position  was  doubtless  often  very 
tolerable.  The  lady  of  means,  from  the  most 
ancient  times  onwards,  bore  the  title  '  mistress  of 
a  house '  (nebt  per).  The  position  of  a  woman  was 
higher  than  in  any  other  land  of  antiquity ;  not 
only  could  she  administer  her  own  i)Ossessions, 
but  she  had  testamentary  rights  and  the  power  to 
go  to  law  (see  Gardiner,  J'he  Inscription  of  Mes, 
Leipzig,  1905).     Egypt  had  many  great  queens,  of 
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whom  several  reigned  independently  and  with 
great  prestige,  e.g.  Hatshepsnt  of  the  XVIIIth 
dynasty. 

(10)  Sexual  morality  (for  adultery,  see  above 
nnder  the  heading  '  Homicide '  and  art.  Adultery 
[Egyptian]).— Pre  -  nuptial  immorality  was  very 
ligTitfy  regarded  ;  we  find  no  prohibition  concern- 
ing it  in  the  Negative  Confession,  and  a  lord  of 
Elephantine  in  the  Vlth  dynasty  even  boasts  of 
'  having  had  a  good  time  with  women '  (ZA  xlv. 
[1908]  130.  Loose  women  abounded  ;  and  the 
dancing  girls  who  attended  the  feasts  given  by 
grandees  doubtless  belonged  to  the  prostitute 
class.  The  moralist  gives  a  warning  against 
women  of  this  type  : 

*  Beware  of  the  strange  woman,  who  is  not  known  in  her 
town.  Approach  her  not  .  .  .  and  know  her  not  in  bodily 
wise.  A  deep  and  unfathomable  water  is  the  woman  who  ia 
apart  from  her  husband '  (ilny,  2. 13-16). 
Keligious  prostitution  is  attested  by  Strabo  (xvii. 
1.  46)  for  the  priestesses  of  Amon  of  Thebes  until 
the  age  of  puberty,  when  they  were  given  in  mar- 
riage. The  monuments  afford  no  direct  confirma- 
tion of  this  statement,  but  certain  indications 
make  it  probable  that  it  is  no  mere  invention. 
Amon  was  a  sensual  god,  represented,  like  Min, 
as  ithyphallic  ;  numerous  '  chantresses '  (shemayt) 
constituted  his  harim  (khenr),  and  the  wife  of 
the  high  priest  bore  the  title  '  chief  of  the  ladies 
of  the  harim  of  Amon '  (ZA  xlv.  [1908]  127).  In 
the  New  Kingdom  most  ladies  of  rank,  married  to 
men  in  high  stations,  called  themselves  'cliant- 
resses '  of  one  god  or  another ;  even  goddesses  had 
their  hartms  (ZA  xlviii.  [1910]  50).  The  Pharaohs 
had  large  fuirims,  and  it  is  improbable  that  concu- 
binage on  a  considerable  scale  was  confined  to  the 
royal  house  ;  but  we  are  ill-instructed  on  this 
point.  The  papyri  of  the  New  Kingdom  give  the 
impression  that  the  lower  orders,  as,  for  example, 
the  workmen  of  the  Theban  Necropolis,  usually 
formed  loose  temporary  connexions  in  lieu  of  legal 
marriages  (see  Erraan,  Ltfe  in  Ancient  Egypt,  tr. 
Tirard,  London,  1894,  p.  154).  An  erotic  papyrus 
(at  Turin),  full  of  pictures  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
shows  that  few  of  tne  sexual  vices  of  the  Orient 
were  unknown  to  Ancient  Egypt.  In  a  magical 
papyrus  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  Seth  appears  as  a 
paederast  seeking  to  tempt  his  brother  Horns 
(Griffith,  Hieratic  Papyri  from  Kahun,  1899,  p. 
3  ;  cf.  Sphinx,  xiv.  [1910]  39-41) ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  this  crime,  like  adultery,  was  a  stock 
charge  in  the  indictments  brought  before  the  law- 
courts  (see  Pap.  Turin,  55.  4).  In  both  versions 
of  the  Negative  Confession,  impurity  (masturba- 
tion ?)  while  serving  as  a  lay  pnest  of  the  god  is 
denied. 

(11)  Purity. — Cleanliness,  both  of  the  person 
and  of  the  clothing,  was  scrupulously  observed ; 
and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  seldom  lacked  a 
bath-room  (Sinuhe  B,  286).  The  washing  of  face 
and  hands  was  considered  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  a  meal  (Griffith,  Stories  of  the  High 
Priests,  Oxford,  1900,  p.  44),  and  sexual  acts  of 
all  sorts  were  regarded  as  defiling.  Purity  in  the 
service  of  the  gods  was  strenuously  insisted  upon 
(Herod,  ii.  37)  j  and  all  grades  of  priests,  pro- 
fessional and  lay,  shared  the  name  of  web,  'the 
pure  priest '  (see,  further,  PURIFICATION  [Egyp.]). 
The  concept  of  ethical  purity  was  also  known, 
though  it  did  not  play  a  very  important  part ; 
we  find  it  at  the  end  of  the  earlier  Repudiation 
of  Sins  (A) ;  and  wa'b  in  the  metaphorical  sense 
means  '  to  be  innocent '  (Pap.  Mayer  B,  passim). 

(12)  Slavery. — On  this  subject  we  have  strangely 
little  precise  information.  Prisoners  of  war  were 
often  presented  as  slaves,  both  to  individuals  (e.g. 
Uric.  IV.  2.  11)  and  to  the  gods  (e.g.  Newberry,  21). 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  slaves  were  very 
numerous,  but  we  have  no  early  evidence  as  to  the 


sources  whence  they  were  recruited,  or  as  to  the 
question  whether  they  were  ever  emancipated. 
From  the  XXVIth  dynasty  legal  deeds  exist  re- 
cording the  sale  and  transfer  of  slaves ;  also  volun- 
tary contracts  of  servitude,  involving  not  only  a, 
man's  person  but  also  his  children  (Griffith,  Bylands 
Papyn,  iii.  50  f.). 

(13)  The  right  of  property. — The  official  theory 
in  Ancient  Egypt  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Pharaoh  is  the  sole  owner  of  property  ;  if  his 
subjects  hold  lands,  houses,  cattle,  and  valuables, 
it  is  because  the  king  has  granted  them  leave  to 
do  so ;  even  the  tombs  of  the  dead  were  '  the  gift 
of  the  king.'  The  temples  of  the  gods,  too,  were 
the  castles  which  the  Pharaoh,  their  son,  had 
built  for  them  ,-  and  each  successive  monarch  con- 
firmed to  the  gods  the  possessions  accorded  by  his 
ancestors  (see  Moret,  La  Royauti  pharaontque, 
Paris,  1903).  Similarly,  the  booty  captured  from 
foreign  tribes  was  theoretically  regarded  as  tribute 
which  rebellious  subjects  had  failed  to  render.  In 
practice,  this  theory  of  property  corresponded 
with  the  reality  just  in  the  degree  in  which  the 
royal  power  was  on  the  rise  or  on  the  decline. 
Conquerors  who  (like  Amenemmes  I.  and  Amosis 
I.)  reduced  the  land  to  order  after  a  period  of 
anarchy  rewarded  their  subjects  with  grants  of 
land  pretty  much  as  they  cliose.  In  periods  of 
prosperity  the  king  had  to  content  himself  with 
a  show  of  confirming  (smine)  already  existing 
rights  ;  or  the  latter  might,  as  in  the  first  half 
of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  be  actually  under  the  con- 
trol of  feudal  families,  or,  as  in  the  XXIst  dynasty, 
be  usurped  by  a  ruling  priesthood.  The  official 
formula  remained  the  same  throughout  Egyptian 
history,  and  might  doubtless  have  been  used  to 
justify  taxation,  if,  indeed,  this  question  was  ever 
raised.  In  actual  fact  the  land  was  parcelled  out 
among  a  variety  of  proprietors,  all  tenacious  of 
their  proprietorship,  which  was  attested  by  title- 
deeds  and  carried  with  it  rights  of  testamentary 
disposition  and  alienation  by  sale.  The  elaborate 
care  with  which  the  land  was  surveyed  and  regis- 
tered is  only  partly  explained  by  the  Egyptians' 
inveterate  love  of  committing  things  to  writing  ; 
documentary  records  were  an  absolute  necessity 
in  a  land  where  the  annual  inundation  was  apt  to 
sweep  away  all  boundary  marks.  It  was  a  prim- 
ary duty  for  those  in  authority  to  protect  pro- 
prietary rights,  and  the  nobles  frequently  recorded 
the  fact  that  they  had  '  succoured  him  who  wa« 
debarred  from  his  property  by  one  more  powerful 
than  he '  ( Uric.  iv.  972),  and  that  they  had  '  never 
deprived  a  man  of  the  estate  of  his  father '  (ib.  i. 
123).  A  great  portion  of  the  land  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  being  theoretically  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  gods.  To  such  limits 
did  the  encroachments  of  the  priesthood  go  that, 
in  the  XXth  dynasty,  Amon  of  Thebes  possessed 
no  less  than  864,168  stat  of  land,  421,362  head  of 
cattle,  433  gardens  and  groves,  and  86,486  serfs 
and  slaves  (see  Breasted,  Anc.  Records,  Chicago, 
1906-7,  iv.  97). 

The  crime  of  robbery  is  frequently  mentioned ; 

'  Never  have  I  taken  away  the  property  of  any  man  by  rob- 
bery' (f/ri.  i.  76);  and  the  subject  of  a  well-known  tale  of  the 
Middle  Kincdom  ia  a  peasant  who  has  been  robbed  of  his  ass 
and  its  load  on  a  trumpery  pretext,  and  who  demands  justice 
from  the  administrator  of  the  province  ,  (Vogelsang -Gardiner, 
Die  Klagen  det  Bauem,  Leipzig,  1908). 
Robbery  is  distinguished  from  theft  in  Confession 
B  ;  it  is  curious  that  A  makes  no  reference  to 
either  sin.  Many  ostraca  and  papyri  deal  with 
cases  of  petty  theft,  but  throw  no  light  on  the 
penalties  imposed  on  account  of  it. 

The  decree  of  King  Haremheb  mentions  some  stringent 
reforms  carried  through  by  that  Pharaoh ;  the  official  tax- 
gatherers  had  been  abusing  their  opportunities  in  order  to  rob 
and  oppress  the  peasants  ;  these  offences  were  thenceforth  to  be 
punished  by  bani*bment  to  the  frontier  fort  of  Zani,  after  the 
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offender's  nose  had  been  cut  off,  or,  in  less  serious  instances, 
by  a  hundred  blows  of  the  bastinado  inflicted  so  as  to  leave 
five  open  wounds. 

The  rich  equipment  of  furniture  and  jewels  buried 
with  the  wealtiiy  dead  was  an  easy  booty  to  un- 
scrupulous men,  and  tomb-robbery  was  committed 
on  a  large  scale. 

In  the  XXth  dynasty  it  was  found  that  many  ro^ral  tombs 
bad  been  tampered  with,  and  the  legal  investigations  then 
Instituted  form  the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
documents  from  Ancient  Egypt  (see  Newberry-Spiegelberg, 
Excavations  in  the  Theban  Necropolis,  London,  1908). 

(14)  Regard  for  truth  and  good  faith. — Truth- 
fulness was  highly  esteemed  and  was  barely  dis- 
tinguished from  'right,'  both  concepts  being 
denoted  by  the  same  word  ma'et.  In  Confes- 
sion B  the  deceased  says :  '  I  have  not  spoken 
falsehood.'  But  Egypt  would  not  be  the  Orient  if 
lying  had  not  been  both  practised  and  regarded  rn 
many  cases  as  venial.  To  lie  for  one's  own  ad- 
vantage without  harming  others  was  doubtless 
regarded  as  clever ;  it  is  the  root-idea  of  the 
Negative  Confession  and  of  no  small  part  of 
magic.  Sinuhe  tells  us  that  he  wilfully  misin- 
formed the  Syrian  prince  who  was  showing  him 
hosjpitality  (Sin.  B,  61).  On  the  funeral  stete  it 
is  frequently  stated  that  what  is  there  inscribed 
contains  no  falsehood  and  no  exaggeration ;  in 
Confession  B  we  find  the  '  suppression '  of  the 
truth  denied.  In  ordinary  conversation,  assevera- 
tions were  reinforced  by  such  oaths  as  '  By  Ptah, 
lord  of  Truth'  (Right),  'As  Month  praises  me'; 
in  the  law-courts  the  ordinary  oath  was  '  As 
Amon  liveth,  and  as  the  Prince  liveth,'  but  often 
there  were  added  long  and  circumstantial  self- 
curses  specifying  the  penalty  to  be  incurred  if 
what  is  said  proves  to  oe  untrue  (see  W.  Spiegel- 
berg,  Rechtswesen,  Hanover,  1892,  and  Gardiner, 
Inscription  of  Mes).  Lying  became  a  serious 
offence  when  it  involved  tne  interests  of  others : 

'  I  have  not  said  lies  concerning  another,*  an  official  main- 
tains {Urk.  Iv.  120) ;  and  '  I  have  not  traduced  the  servant  to 
bis  master '  (A)  is  a  frequent  claim. 

To  render  messages  faithfully  was  thought  a  de- 
sirable habit  (Prisse,  7.  3 ;  Urk.  iv.  120),  and 
reliability  and  obedience  towards  one's  masters 
are  virtues  everywhere  praised.  Honesty  in  com- 
mercial transactions  is  emphasized  in  those  state- 
ments of  Confession  A  which  refer  to  the  units  of 
measurement  and  to  the  balance.  The  stemming 
or  diverting  of  running  water  (A),  in  a  land  where 
irrigation  played  so  important  a  part  as  in  Egypt, 
was,  of  course,  a  common  way  of  obtaining  an 
unfair  advantage  over  other  persons. 

(15)  Justice. — The  endeavour  of  the  magistrate 
was  not  only  to  '  cause  the  two  parties  to  go  away 
satisfied  '  (Newberry,  4),  but  to  administer  the  laws 
fairly  and  in  accordance  with  the  command  of 
Pharaoh  (ib.  10).  Great  stress  was  laid  on  im- 
partiality : 

*  Regard  him  whom  thou  knowest  like  him  whom  thou 
knowest  not.'  Again  it  is  said,  *  To  put  upon  the  one  side' — - 
tbe  metaphor  seems  to  be  from  overweighting  one  scale  of  the 
balance — 'is  the  abhorrence  of  God'  {ib.).  The  judge  must, 
of  course,  be  wholly  incorruptible  ;  '  I  have  not  been  deaf  to 
the  empty-handed,  I  have  not  received  the  bribe  of  any,'  says 
the  vizier  Relthmere  {ib.  8.  24).  In  the  only  civil  case  of  which 
we  have  full  details  (XlXth  d^-naaty),  a  commissioner  was  Bent 
out  to  make  some  investigations,  and  came  back  with  a  false 
report  to  the  chief  court  of  which  he  was  a  member  ;  it  is  clear 
that  he  had  been  bribed  by  one  of  the  parties  (Qardiner, 
Inscription  of  Mes). 

The  insistence  with  which  the  inscriptions  refer 
to  incorruptibility  and  impartiality  suggests  that 
these  virtues  were  le.ss  common  than  wM  claimed  ; 
nor  does  tlie  analogy  of  modem  Egypt  discourage 
this  supposition.  The  ideal  picture  of  the  judge 
drawn  in  Thutmosis  lll.'s  charge  to  Rekhmere  is 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  moral  enlightenment. 
Besides  the  indispensable  qualities  of  justice  and 
incorruptibility,  he  is  required  to  possess  patience, 
tact,  and  discretion  ;  not  to  be  over-lenient  or 
over-stem,  allowing  the  litigants  to  have  their 


say,  and  making  it  quite  clear  on  what  grounds  the 
verdict  is  given  (Newberry,  10). 

(16)  Demeanour  in  everyday  life. — Good-temper 
was  enjoined  and  admired. 

Tbe  chief  butler,  Thuti  (Tomb  in  Ourna,  no.  110),  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  having  been  '  of  pleasant  character,  self-restrained, 
and  free  from  passion.'  'I  have  not  been  hot  of  mouth,*  i.e. 
hot  in  reply,  is  one  of  the  statements  in  Confession  B. 
Pharaon,  indeed,  might  allow  himself  to  '  be  en- 
raged like  a  leopard  of  the  South'  (e.g.  Urk.  iv. 
139),  but  his  subjects  had  no  such  licence.  Con- 
tentiousness was  considered  a  fault. 

One  moralist  gives  the  precept,  '  Do  not  persist  in  fighting 
with  thy  neighbours  *  (Petrie  Ostracon,  11),  and  another  advises, 
*  Enter  not  into  the  law-court,  lest  thy  name  stink'  (Any,  2. 17). 
Rancour  was  blamed,  and  men  are  bidden  not  to 
store  up  memories  of  small  wrongs  {Petrie  Ostracon, 
11) ;  and  the  words  '  I  have  not  done  harm  to  the 
doer  of  evil'  (B)  may  refer  to  the  virtue  of  for- 
giveness. Among  the  fatalistic  Egyptians  of  to- 
day, gratitude  is  said  to  be  almost  unknown.  There 
is  no  exact  phrase  for  gratitude  in  the  old  Egyptian 
language,  for  'to  praise  God'  (dowe'  nuter)  for 
some  one  is  rather  to  congratulate  him  than  to 
thank  him ;  in  Coptic  '  I  am  grateful '  is  rendered 
by  0Y3M0T  «/Hn,  'a  favour  has  been  received.* 
The  forgetfulness  of  benefits  received,  however, 
calls  forth  bitter  comment  in  several  old  texts  : 

'  Yesterday  is  not  remembered,  and  to  the  doer  is  not  done 
again  in  these  times'  {Lebensiniide,  116).  'A  man  has  no 
household  on  the  day  of  troubles,  ...  he  who  ate  of  my  food 
conspired  against  me '  {Millingen,  2.  5). 

On  the  subject  of  friendship  the  ethical  writers 
have  much  to  say. 

The  reflexion  contained  in  the  words  last  nuoted  should  teach 
the  king  to  place  no  confidence  in  any  one  {Millingen,  1.2).  If  a 
man  wishes  to  keep  his  friends,  he  must  avoid  too  close  famili- 
arity with  their  women-folk  {Prisse,  9.  8-11).  If  he  wishes  to 
ascertain  a  friend's  real  feelings,  he  should  commune  with  him 
privately,  and  not  seek  information  from  others  (i6.  14.  6-9). 
Egyptian  dignitaries  often  assert  that  they  have  not  had  evil 
associates  (e.g.  ZX  xlvii.  [1910)  93). 

Eavesdropping,  gossiping,  mischief -making ,  and 
excessive  talkativeness  are  faults  named  in  the 
Repudiation  of  Sins  (B).  Self-ingratiation  by  im- 
proper means  is  condemned  :  '  Do  not  make  straight 
what  is  crooked  in  order  to  win  love'  (Petrie 
Ostracon,  11).  Deference  to  superiors  was  a  duty 
imposed  on  all :  '  Bow  thy  back  to  thy  superior, 
thy  overseer  from  the  Palace'  (Prisse,  13.  9-10). 
Distinctions  of  rank  were  jealously  guarded,  and 
etiquette  prescribed  a  strict  order  of  precedence. 

The  pictures  in  the  tombs,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions,  prove 
that  noliles  were  approached  in  deferential  attitudes.  Before 
Pharaoh  all  his  subjects  grovelled  in  the  dust,  touching  the 
earth  with  their  foreheads ;  and  it  was  deemed  the  highest 
favour  to  be  allowed  to  kiss  the  king's  foot  instead  of  the  ground 
{Ifrk.  L  62). 

Courtesy  and  tact  were  prescribed,  especially  in 
the  company  of  men  of  position  : 

■  If  thou  art  seated  at  the  board  of  one  greater  than  thee, 
take  what  he  offers  thee.  .  .  .  Look  straight  in  front  of  thee, 
pierce  him  not  with  many  glances.  .  .  .  Speak  when  he  addresses 
thee,  and  laugh  when  he  laughs ;  it  will  please  him  greatly ' 
{Pap.  Brit.  Mus.  10609,  2.  18-16)i 

That  obedience  was  exacted  from  inferiors  goes 
without  saying ;  but  even  so  high  an  official  as 
Ineni  affirms  ( Urk.  iv.  62)  :  '  I  was  one  who  heark- 
ened to  what  my  superior  said.'  Pride  is  very 
often  spoken  of  as  a  failing  :  '  Do  not  be  proud,  lest 
thou  be  humbled'  (Prisse,  12.  1).  Of  intellectual 
pride  it  is  said  : 

*  Do  not  exalt  thy  heart  on  account  of  thy  knowledge  ;  take 
counsel  with  the  ignorant  as  with  the  wise.  For  the  limit  of  a 
craft  is  not  to  be  reached ;  there  is  no  perfect  craftsman.  A 
good  saying  lies  hidden  more  than  an  emerald  ;  it  is  to  be  found 
with  slave-girls  grinding  at  the  mill '  {Prisse,  5.  8-10). 
The  poor  man  is  not  to  be  treated  haughtily  (Pap, 
Brit.  Mus.  10509,  3.  6),  for  '  he  who  possesses  virtue 
possesses  riches'  (Prisse,  7.  5).  Nor  should  con- 
tempt be  shown  to  him  who  has  no  children,  for 
'  there  is  many  a  father  in  misery,  and  many  a 
mother,  and  other  women  are  happier  than  she ' 
(Priise,  7.  6).  The  Negative  Confession  lias  several 
references  to  pride  and  vanity  :  '  I  have  not  been 
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puffed  up,*  'I  have  not  compared  myself  with 
others.'  No  quotations  are  required  to  illustrate 
the  great  love  of  ostentation  characteristic  of  the 
Egyptians.  Like  tlieir  modern  descendants,  the 
ancient  people  were  incurable  braggarts,  never  so 
contented  as  when  airing  their  virtues  and  dis- 
playing their  own  cleverness. 

One  of  the  favourite  books  of  the  XlXth  and  XXlh  djTiilBtics 
has  93  its  subject  the  rivalry  of  two  scribes,  each  of  whom  tries 
to  demonstrate  his  superiority  over  the  other  by  boasting  about 
himself,  and  depreciating  the  merits  of  his  fellow  (Gardiner, 
Hieratic  TexU,  Leipzig,  1911,  i.  1). 

Discretion  was  very  highly  valued ;  of  manv  men 
we  are  told  that  they  were  '  closed  of  mouth  con- 
cerning what  their  eyes  saw'  (Benson-Gourlay, 
Temple  of  Mut,  London,  1899,  p.  326),  or  'secretive 
in  the  business  of  the  Palace '(t/»-A.  iv.  47).  The 
utility  of  silence  was  very  well  understood,  and  it 
was  prescribed  as  the  best  method  of  coping  with 
many  difficulties  (Priise,  1. 1 ;  7.  5  ;  11.  9).  So,  too, 
in  B,  '  I  have  not  multiplied  words  in  talking.' 

(17)  Qualities  and  defects  of  character.— Vn&Bx 
this  heaiding  we  deal  witn  the  self-regarding  virtues 
and  with  various  traits  of  character  of  wiiich  the 
ethical  nature  is  more  or  less  clearly  defined. 
Drunkenness  was  the  invariable  ending  of  feasts, 
and  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  good  joke 
rather  than  as  something  culpable.  In  the  tomb- 
paintings,  men  are  shown  being  carried  home  drunk 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  companions ;  and  not 
seldom  we  are  allowed  to  see  a  fashionable  lady 
who  has  been  overcome  with  nausea,  while  an 
attendant  rushes  to  her  assistance.  Drunkenness 
is,  however,  sometimes  deprecated  as  a  bad  habit, 
as  in  the  following  pa.ssage : 

*  Do  not  corrupt  thyself  by  drinking  beer.  ...  A  speech 
issues  from  thy  mouth,  and  thou  knowest  not  who  saj'S  it. 
Thou  fallest  and  thy  limbs  are  broken,  and  no  one  lendeth  thee 
a  hand.  Thy  companions  in  drinking  stand  and  say,  "  Away 
with  this  drunkard ! "  Some  one  comes  to  seek  thee  to  speak 
with  thee,  and  thou  art  found  lying  on  the  ground  like  a  child ' 
(.Any,  3.  6-11 ;  see,  too,  Anatt.  It.  11.  8-12.  6). 

Gluttony  is  blamed  only  in  so  far  as  it  constitutes 
a  breach  of  good  manners  : 

*  If  thou  Bittest  together  with  many  others,  reject  the  food 
thou  Ukest.  It  is  but  a  little  moment  of  self-restraint,  and 
gluttony  is  bad.  ...  A  cup  of  water  quencheth  the  thirst  .  .  . 
and  a  little  trifle  does  as  a  substitute  for  much '  (Priase,  1.  1). 
Sexual  morality  has  already  been  discussed.  The 
Egyptians  occasionally  preached  moderation  and 
the  curbing  of  the  appetites,  as  we  have  seen ;  and 
certain  restrictions  in  diet  were  demanded  by 
religious  usage  and  the  rules  of  purity.  Among 
the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs,  however,  there  is  to 
be  discovered  hardly  a  trace  of  that  asceticism 
which  was  later  to  become  so  marked  a  feature  of 
Egyptian  Christianity.  On  the  whole  the  quest  of 
pleasure  was  encouraged.     Ptahhotep  says : 

'  Follow  thy  desire  as  long  as  thou  livest ;  do  not  do  more  than 
has  been  enjoined  so  as  to  shorten  the  time  of  thy  enjoyment  * 
(Prisae,  7.  9) ;  and  the  well-known  Song  of  the  Harper  gives 
similar  counsel,  for  life  is  short  and  death  is  but  decay  and 
annihilation  (Max  Miiller,  I.e.).  But  preparation  for  the  here- 
after should  be  made  by  the  building  of  a  tomb  (.Any,  8.  14),  for 
no  man  can  tell  when  he  will  die  (An)/,  4.  2-3). 
The  value  of  industry  was  not  ignored. 

One  official  claims  to  have  been  '  a  foreman  vigilant  on  behalf 
ot  the  king's  mother,  not  distinguishing  night  from  day '  (Urk. 
IV.  47) ;  another  speaks  of  himself  as  '  not  slothful  concerning 
the  things  entrusted  to  him '  (ib.  969).  An  ostracon  that  has 
often  been  quoted  contains  the  maxim  :  'Do  not  spare  thy  body 
whilst  thou  art  joimg,  for  food  cometh  by  the  arms  and  pro- 
TlBlons  by  the  legs  ■  (Petrit  Ottracon,  11). 
Courage  in  battle  was  always  highly  rewarded  by  the 
Pharaoh,  the  '  gold  of  bravery '  and  lands  and  other 
possessions  being  given  to  the  officers  who  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves  (see  ZA  xlviii.  [1910]  143). 
The  Pharaoh  himself  is  described  as  a  miracle  of 
valour,  and  is  compared  with  the  lion  for  prowess 
and  with  the  bull  for  strength.  The  pursuit  of 
wisdom  is  the  last  personal  attribute  that  will  be 
mentioned  under  tliis  heading  ;  it  falls  within  the 
province  of  ethics  as  being  dependent  on  voluntary 
effort,  and  as  being  an  object  of  general  approval. 


The  man  '  who  knows  things '  (rakh  ikhet)  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  the  Egyptians,  and  tliey  often 
speak  with  pride  of  their  intellectual  attainments. 

Thus  Rckhmere  informs  us  that  he  was  '  clever  in  all  under- 
takings, ardent  in  inquiry,  and  a  ready  listener  * ;  *  I  was  skilled,' 
he  says,  *  in  the  ways  of  the  past,  and  the  tilings  of  yesterday 
caused  me  to  know  to-morrow '  (Newberry,  8.  36-36). 

(18)  Dulles  tmonrds  tlie  dead. — In  view  of  the 
care  and  forethought  which  the  Egyptians  ex- 
pended on  the  construction  of  tlieir  tombs  and  on 
the  continuance  of  their  funerary  cult,  it  is  strange 
tliat  public  opinion  imposed  on  the  livin"  no 
adequate  obligation  to  fulfil  the  intentions  oi  the 
departed.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  one  not 
untinged  with  tragedy,  that  magnificent  tombs, 
ornamented  with  exquisite  skill  and  ecjuipped  with 
the  costliest  furniture  during  the  life-time  of  their 
owners,  were  within  a  few  years  sulTered  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  even  to  become  the  undisputed 
prey  of  tomb-plunderers.  Filial  piety,  as  we  have 
seen,  demanded  that  the  son  and  heir  should  ac- 
complish his  parent's  burial  rites ;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  none  but  a  few  shirked  this  duty. 
But  this  first  perfunctory  service  by  no  means 
assured  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  dead  ;  offer- 
ings had  to  be  matle  at  the  periodical  feast-days, 
not  for  a  few  years  only,  but  in  perpetuity.  It 
seems  certain  tliat  the  attentions  paid  to  the  dead 
seldom  extended  beyond  a  single  generation  ;  and 
in  this  respect  Ancient  Egypt  stands  in  signal  con- 
trast to  China,  with  its  universally-recognized  cult 
of  ancestors.  The  Pharaohs,  it  is  true,  were  more 
assiduous  in  their  veneration  of  their  forefathers 
than  the  bulk  of  the  people ;  but,  with  a  little 
qualification,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  in  Egypt 
the  cult  of  the  dead  existed  only  in  demand,  not  in 
supply.  See,  further,  ANCESTOR-WORSHIP  AND 
Cult  of  the  Dead  (Egyptian). 

(19)  Duties  towards  the  gods. — In  lands  where, 
as  in  Ancient  Egypt,  an  official  cult  of  the  gods 
has  been  establislied — wherever,  in  fact,  reli^ous 
observances  are  not  dictated  by  mere  individual 
desires — this  cult  and  these  observances  become  a 
duty.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  obligation 
falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  at  large  or  is 
vicariously  discharged  by  a  specially-appointed 
priesthood.  The  Egyptian  priesthood  was  only  in 
part  professional ;  whence  it  follows  that  private 
persons,  so  far  as  their  wealth  and  position  pre- 
scribed, took  part  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
gods.  How  far  the  populace  at  large  attended  to, 
or  were  supposed  to  attend  to,  the  gods  of  the  State 
will  be  discussed  in  such  articles  as  Worship 
(Egyptian) ;  here  it  will  suffice  to  quote  a  precept 
which  enjoins  on  all  men  generally  the  observation 
of  the  Divine  feast  days :  '  Make  the  feast  of  thy 
god,  and  repeat  it  in  its  season.  God  is  wroth  when 
He  is  neglected '  {Any,  2.  3-4).  Various  religious 
offences  are  mentioned  in  the  Negative  Confession, 
including  fraudulent  diminution  of  the  temple- 
offerings,  the  slaying  of  sacred  animals,  and 
blasphemy.  There  were  also  prohibitions  as  to 
food,  rules  of  purity,  and  much  else  that  cannot 
here  be  discus.sed.  The  fact  that  the  gods  rewarded 
virtue  (see  above)  proves  that  righteousness  was 
regarded  in  one  aspect  as  a  duty  towards  them ; 
and,  owing  to  this  religious  side  of  ethics,  the  re- 
lations of  a  man  with  his  deity  might  become  very 
intimate.  Certain  votive  stela;  of  the  New  King- 
dom exhibit  the  nearest  approach  to  penitence  that 
is  found  in  Egyptian  texts ;  a  certain  Nefer-abu, 
for  instance,  humbly  confesses  that  he  is  a  '  foolish 
man,'  and  prays  to  his  god  not  to  punish  him  for 
liis  '  manifold  transgressions '  (Erman,  Ag.  Mel.^ 
99,  and  in  detail,  Sitz.  d.  kon.  Preuss.  Akad.,  1911, 
no.  xlix.). 

14.  Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  a  rough  moral 
estimate    of    the  Egyptians   may  be  attempted^ 
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They  were  gay,  light-hearted,  luxurious,  and  in- 
clined to  ostentation ;  prone  to  self-indulgence, 
and  not  proof  against  sensual  temptations.  They 
were  kind,  ciiaritable,  and  courteous ;  perhaps 
rather  less  callous  to  pain  than  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  Honesty  and  incorruptibUity  were  not 
among  tiieir  strong  points,  but  in  this  respect  they 
were  at  least  able  to  perceive  the  ideal  standard, 
if  they  did  not  attain  to  it.  Intellectually,  the 
Egyptians  were  gifted  but  not  deep  ;  their  aversion 
to  dull  brooding,  and  their  love  of  all  that  is 
artistic  and  pleasurable  in  life,  are  characteristics 
which  have  played  by  no  means  a  small  part  in 
helping  to  endear  them  to  their  modem  votaries. 

LiTSRATURE. — Besides  the  authorities  (juoted  throughout  the 
article  the  following  books  may  be  mentioned  :  £.  Amelineau, 
Euai  sur  V^volutwn  histor.  et  philog.  des  id^es  morales  dan» 
I'Egypte  andenne,  Paris,  1895 ;  ^f/.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Se- 
Kffvm  and  Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt,  London,  1898. 

Alan  H.  Gakdinek. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Greek).  —  i. 
Homeric  age. — The  mental  attitude  of  the  society 
which  Homer  depicts  was  neither  introspective 
nor  agitated  by  moral  doubts.  It  belonged  to  an 
age  of  action,  when  bodily  strength,  courage,  and 
resolution  were  more  highly  esteemed  than  un- 
swerving rectitude  or  pre-eminent  wisdom.  The 
sagacity  of  Nestor  was  treated  with  formal  respect, 
but  he  had  lost  in  the  feebleness  of  age  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  successfully  claimed  in  his 
prime.  On  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  of  Odysseus 
was  the  more  readily  welcomed  in  consequence  of 
his  practical  resource  and  military  skill.  The 
authority  wielded  by  the  chieftams  over  their 
feudal  retainers  depended  on  their  power  to  en- 
force it :  in  the  absence  of  Odysseus  and  Achilles, 
Laertes  and  Peleus  were  too  old  to  watch  effect- 
ively over  their  sons'  interests,  and  Telemachus 
as  a  mere  stripling  was  ignored.  Similarly,  the 
nominal  over-lordship  of  Agamemnon  failed  to 
coerce  Achilles,  who  was  strong  enoufjh  to  assert 
his  independence.  Thus  the  exercise  of  the 
humaner  virtues  was  restricted  to  the  bounds  of 
family  or  clan ;  but  within  these  limits  we  find 
evidence  of  a  highly  developed  morality.  The 
sanctity  attached  to  the  marriage  bond  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  wonderful  pictures  of  Hector 
and  Andromache,  and  of  Odys-seus  and  Penelope  ; 
and  the  supreme  happiness  of  a  well-assorted 
union  is  recognized  in  the  words  of  Odysseus  to 
Nausicaa :  '  There  is  nothing  greater  or  better 
than  a  husband  and  wife  dwelling  together  with 
united  minds'  {Od.  vi.  18211'.).  The  position  of 
women  recognized  in  the  Homeric  poems  —  but 
always  within  the  limits  indicated  above  —  was 
characterized  by  greater  freedom  and  influence 
than  was  customary  at  Athens  in  later  times,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  several  cases  of  Penelope, 
Nausicaa,  and  Arete  the  wife  of  Alcinous  (Od.  vii. 
66). 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  chanj^e,  such  as 
(1)  the  fact  that  the  women  described  in  Homer  belonged  to  a 
privileged  class,  (2)  the  necessary  seclusion  imposed  by  the  con- 
ditions of  town  life,  and  (3)  the  contact  with  the  Ionian  civiliza- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  (see  MahafTy.  .Social  Life  in  Greece^,  London, 
p.  147,  and  T.  D.  Seymour,  Life  in  the  Uoineric  Age,  New 
York,  1907,  p.  117  fl.).  Seymour,  in  suifgesting  (p.  128)  that  the 
society  of  Homer  was  ..Eolic  rather  than  Ionian,  refers  to  the 
abuse  directed  against  the  ^Eolic  poetesses  by  non-sympathetic 
lonians. 

There  is  similar  evidence  of  sympathy  with 
children  (see  es|).  II.  xv.  362,  xxii.  499).  The 
cases  of  Euryclca  and  Kumxns  show  that  slavery 
was  compatible  with  relations  of  intimate  aft'ec- 
tion  and  devoted  lidelity  l<etween  the  master  and 
his  household.  Beggars  and  suppliants  were  under 
the  special  protection  of  Zeus,  and  liad  an  inde- 
feasible claim  to  hospitality  {Od.  vi.  208,  xiii.  213). 
The  same  mild  spirit  was  shown  in  the  gentle 
treatment  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  horses 
and  dogs ;  and  the  example  of  the  old  dog  Argus 


(Od.  xvii.  292(1'.),  who  recognized  his  master  after 
twenty  years'  absence,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
The  claims  of  morality  as  thus  acknowledged  im- 
posed obligations  which  could  not  be  broken  with- 
out ofiFending  public  opinion.  The  sense  of  honour 
(aiSws)  corresponded  to  the  feeling  of  resentment 
(vinarn,  as  in  II.  xiii.  122)  with  which  a  disregard 
of  propriety  was  visited.  Nevertheless,  behind  all 
these  manifestations  of  refinement  and  generosity 
there  was  a  dark  background  of  hardness  and 
cruelty. 

In  his  wrath  the  Homeric  hero  was  a  savage.  Fatroclus  slew 
the  son  of  Amphidamas  in  anger  over  a  game  of  knuckle-bones 
{II.  xxiii.  88),  and  Achilles  was  afraid  lest  his  passion  should 
drive  him  to  kill  the  defenceless  Priam,  who  as  suppliant  and 
guest  could  claim  his  special  protection  {II.  xxiv.  668,  586). 
Mutilation  of  an  enemy  is  mentioned  over  and  over  again  with- 
out reprobation  (see  11.  xi.  145,  xiii.  202,  xiv.  488,  etc.).  The 
punishment  of  the  treacherous  slave  Melanthius  is  carried  out 
with  brutal  and  repulsive  ferocity  {Od.  xxii.  474  ff.).  In  fact, 
in  dealing  with  those  who  were  beyond  the  pale,  the  heroic 
warrior  showed  no  pity  for  unprotected  weakness  ;  when  a 
town  was  captured,  the  old  men  and  children  were  slain,  and 
the  women  were  carried  off  as  the  property  of  the  victors  (see 
II.  xxii.  62;  Od.  viii.  528  ff.). 

2.  Hesiod. — The  poems  of  Hesiod,  whether  be- 
longing to  a  time  somewhat  later  than  Homer  or 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  a  lower  grade  of 
society  not  articulate  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  bridge  which  enables  us  to 
cross  the  gap  dividing  the  heroic  from  the  historical 
age.  For  in  the  Works  and  Days  we  find  the 
earliest  signs  of  a  conviction  that  all  is  not  well 
with  the  world,  that  the  gods  no  longer  dwell  with 
men,  and  that  even  honour  and  resentment  (alSiln 
and  vtixtaa)  have  departed,  abandoning  mankind 
to  the  workings  of  harsh  and  malignant  jealousy 
(200  f.). 

*  Potter  is  wroth  against  potter,  carpenter  against  carpenter ; 
even  beggar  is  envious  of  beggar,  and  one  minstrel  of  another ' 
(25).     '  Money  is  a  man's  soul '  (086). 

Morality  is  depressed  from  the  heroic  level  to  suit 
the  work-a-day  requirements  of  the  struggling 
farmer.  Life  is  a  continual  battle  against  poverty, 
and  the  simple  virtues  which  it  needs  leave  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  elevated  sentiment.  In- 
dustry and  fair  dealing,  temperance  and  simplicity, 
are  enjoined : 

*  Hard  work  is  no  shame ;  but  idleness  is  a  disgrace '  (311), 
'  Take  a  good  measure  and  give  as  much  or  even  better  in  re- 
turn, so  that  in  need  you  may  afterwards  find  sufficiency '  (350), 
Among  the  most  famous  of  Hesiod's  sayings  is  his 
rebuke  of  the  unjust  judges  who  robbed  the  poor : 

'  Fools  1  they  know  not  how  much  greater  is  the  half  than  the 
whole,  how  mighty  a  blessing  there  is  in  mallow  and  asphodel* 

m. 

There  is  plenty  of  shrewd  and  homely  wisdom, 
breathing  the  spirit  merely  of  commercial  pru- 
dence ;  and  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  a  wife 
enumerated  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  agricultural 
stock-in-trade  (375),  or  to  read  the  advice  that  she 
should  be  chosen  after  much  circumspection,  lest 
the  neigh1)oars  should  have  cause  to  mock  (701). 
But  we  reach  a  higher  level  in  the  crowning  ex- 
hortation to  Perses. 

'  Vice  is  easy  of  attainment  even  by  the  crowd  ;  for  the  road 
is  smooth  and  she  dwells  hard  by.  But  the  Immortals  have 
placed  Toil  in  front  of  Virtue ;  long  and  steep  and  rough  at 
first  is  the  path  that  leads  to  her'  (287  ft.). 

3.  The  age  of  the  gnomic  poets  and  the  Seven 
Wise  Men.— In  this  period  thought  began  to  be 
consciously  directed  to  moral  questions.  A  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  political  conditions  of 
Greece :  the  old  feudal  monarchies  had  passed 
away,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  un- 
rest. At  first  the  domination  of  an  aristocratic 
class  and  subsequently  the  rise  of  the  tyrants, 
nominally  as  the  champions  of  tlie  masses,  but 
actually  in  the  interest  of  absolutism,  kept  the 
communiticH  agitated  with  successive  upheavals  of 
internecine  strife.  Insecure  of  their  lives,  men 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  hard  necessi- 
ties of  a  struggle  for  existence.  Hence  in  all  the 
literature  of  the  time  a  vein  of  melancholy  may 
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be  traced,  to  be  seen  in  its  fullest  outcrop  when 
Theognis  writes : 

'  It  i»  brat  of  all  things  for  the  sons  of  earth  not  to  be  bom, 
or  to  see  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  ;  or  else  after  birth  to  pass 
M  toon  M  possible  the  gates  of  death,  aud  to  lie  deep  down 
benwtli  a  weight  of  earth  ■  (425  ff.). 

Debarred  by  stress  of  present  anxiety  from  cele- 
brating the  clories  of  tbe  past,  the  creative  instinct 
found  an  outlet  in  recording  the  lessons  of  personal 
experience.  The  more  individual  and  passionate 
outbursts  of  the  lyric  poets  are  of  less  direct  im- 
portance to  a  survey  of  morality.  But  the  elegiac 
writers,  and  especially  Mimnermus,  Solon,  Phocy- 
lides,  and  Theocnis,  contain  a  mass  of  proverbial 
wisdom  to  which  after  ages  never  ceased  to  ap- 
peal. Trite  and  commonplace  as  much  of  their 
writing  seems  to  a  modem  reader,  their  immediate 
audience  judged  very  differently. 

*  To  obtain  concise  and  abstract  maxims  upon  the  ethics  of 
society,  politics,  and  education  was  to  them  a  new  and  inestim- 
able privilege.  In  the  gnomic  poets  the  morality  which  had 
been  merely  implicit  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  received  separate 
treatment  and  distinct  expression.  The  wisdom  which  had 
been  gradually  collecting  for  centuries  in  the  Greek  mind  was 
tersely  and  lucidly  condensed  into  a  few  pregnant  sentences. 
These  sentences  formed  the  data  for  new  syntheses  and  higher 
generalizations,  the  topics  for  enlarged  investigation,  the 
"middle  axioms"  between  the  scattered  facts  of  life  and  the 
unity  of  philosophical  system '  (J.  A.  Symonds,  Greek  PoeUi\ 
liOndon,  18V7,  i.  102). 

The  poets  were,  in  fact,  the  educators  of  Greece  (of. 
Isocr.  ii.  43,  and  see  K.  J.  Freeman,  Schools  of 
Hellas,  London,  1907,  p.  247);  and  to  this  age 
belongs  the  formulation  of  all  that  was  most 
characteristic  in  Greek  popular  morality.  The 
dramatists  were  steeped  in  this  literature,  and 
their  sententious  passages  often  prove  to  be  adapta- 
tions from  some  gnomic  poet:  thus  Sophocles  in 
Oed.  Col.  1225  reproduced  the  above-quoted  lines 
of  Theognis,  just  as  in  fr.  329  he  paraphrased 
Theogn.  255,  and  in  fr.  286  Theogn.  215. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  traditional 
utterances  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men.  They  belonged 
to  the  latter  part  of  this  era,  the  age  of  the  tyrants  : 
indeed,  one  of  them,  Periander,  was  himself  tyrant 
of  Corinth,  and  another,  Pittacus,  tyrant  of  Myti- 
lene.  They  were  happily  described  by  Dicoearchus 
(fr.  28  IFHG  ii.  243])  as  'neither  adepts  nor 
students  of  philosophy,  but  men  of  intelligence 
endowed  with  some  legislative  capacity.'  Al- 
though Thales  and  Solon  distinguished  themselves 
independently,  the  others  were  merely  convenient 
eponyms  to  whom  could  be  attached  such  scraps 
of  unappropriated  wisdom  as  were  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  (for  the  details, 
see  Diels,  Fragmente  der  Vorsokratiker^,  Berlin, 
1907,  p.  518).  The  famous  'Kothing  too  much,' 
attributed  to  Solon  and  repeated  by  Cleobulus 
as  'Measure  is  best,'  comes  from  the  innermost 
kernel  of  Greek  sentiment. 

Phocylides  (fr.  18)  praised  the  middle  rank  aa  the  happiest ; 
Solon  (fr.  2)  rebuked  the  insolence  (vPpis)  of  the  popular 
taction,  arising  from  the  excess  which  they  could  not  check ; 
and  Aristotle  followed  popular  opinion  when  he  defined  Virtue 
u  a  Mean.  Closely  akin  is  the  saying  of  Pittacus,  Koupby  yvu0i, 
which  is  inadequately  rendered  '  Know  the  right  season,'  since 
"•"(^  (as  may  be  seen  from  the  Lexicons)  is  not  limited  to 
time.  Theognis  (401),  enlarging  upon  this  text,  gave  a  wider 
application  to  the  words  of  Hesiod,  who  recommended  the 
fanner  not  to  overload  his  waggons  (Op.  694X 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  recommending  modera- 
tion the  Greeks  were  impelled  as  much  by  ajsthetic 
and  intellectual  motives  as  by  the  strictly  moral 
consideration  that  the  free  indulgence  of  the 
appetites  is  harmful.  But,  in  fact,  no  such  dis- 
tinction was  known  to  them.  Sappho  had  testified 
to  the  identity  of  the  beautiful  with  the  good  (fr. 
101) ;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  no  word  corre- 
sponding to  Ka\6s  is  no  less  significant  than  tlie 
absence  from  Greek  of  terms  capable  of  expressing 
adequately  the  ideas  of  'duty^  and  'sin."  The 
intellectual  aspect  of  Greek  morality  appears  still 

>  It  Is  unnecessary  to  show  that  koMikov  (or  Nor)  and  iaainia 
do  not  fUl  the  gap. 


more  strongly  in  Chilon's  vi-uiflt  <reoirr4»,  '  Know 
thyself,'  which,  together  with  /xtjJ^h  d-yac,  was  in- 
scribed on  the  front  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  In  its  most  obvious  application  it  recalls 
the  advice  given  by  Pythagoras  to  his  pupils,  that 
they  should  always,  on  their  return  home,  put 
to  themselves  these  questions:  'Whither  have  I 
strayed  T  What  have  I  done  ?  Which  of  my  duties 
was  unfulfilled?'  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  22).  But  it 
was  capable  of  a  wider  significance,  and  was  inter- 
preted by  Plato  in  the  Charmides  (164 D)  as  are- 
commendation  of  <ra<ppoiTii$>ri,  understianding  thereby 
a  proper  examination  by  the  observer  of  his  own 
capacity.  In  this  sense  it  was  adopted  by  the 
tragic  poet  Ion  (fr.  56) :  '  Know  thyself  is  but  a 
brief  saying,  and  yet  is  a  task  so  great  that  Zeus 
himself  alone  can  master  it. ' 

An  increased  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
justice  is  characteristic  of  an  age  which  continued 
and  developed  the  strain  of  wisdom  introduced  by 
Hesiod  {Op.  320,  etc.). 

Solon  declared  (fr.  13)  that  unjust  gains  bring  their  own 
retribution  ;  and  Theognis  (197)  writes  to  the  same  effect,  that 
riches  righteously  acquired  are  a  sure  possession,  but  dis- 
honesty, though  it  seems  to  prevail  for  the  time,  issues  finally 
in  ruin.  And  Chilon  said  (fr.  10  [Diels]) ;  *  Choose  loss  rather 
than  shameful  gain,  for  the  one  will  hurt  for  the  moment, 
but  the  other  wiS  never  cease  to  be  a  curse.'  Phocylides  (fr.  IS 
=:Theofin.  147)  went  so  far  as  t-o  declare  that  all  virtue  is 
comprehended  in  justice ;  and  this  view  afterwards  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  ethical  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  (see  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  v.  i.  1129'',  29). 
The  greater  the  value  attached  by  men  to  the 
observance  of  justice  in  their  mutual  dealings,  the 
keener  was  the  disappointment  with  which  they 
viewed  the  apparent  tardiness  of  the  gods  in  visit- 
ing with  retribution  the  transgressions  of  the  un- 
just. The  poets  were  forced  to  conclude  that, 
while  the  actual  sinner  escaped,  his  crime  was 
expiated  by  the  suH'erings  of  his  descendants 
(Solon,  fr.  4,  27-32).  Yet  no  protest  follows 
against  the  injustice  of  the  gods :  their  ways  are 
inscrutable  and  past  finding  out  (fr.  9).  Similarly 
Theognis,  while  praying  that  the  purpose  of  the 
gods  may  yet  be  changed,  mournfully  acquiesced 
in  the  punishment  of  the  innocent  for  the  sins  of 
the  guilty  (731-742).  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
remembered  that  the  sense  of  justice  was  so  limited 
as  to  exclude  any  consideration  for  enemies. 

*  Beguile  your  enemy  with  fair  words  '  says  Theognis  (363) ; 
'  but,  when  you  have  him  within  your  grip,  wreak  your  wrath 
on  him,  and  let  no  scruple  stand  in  your  way."  '  Would  that 
I  could  drink  their  blood  I '  is  another  of  his  utterances  (349X 
when  he  is  speaking  of  those  who  had  robbed  him.  These  are 
not  isolated  sentiments.  To  Pittacus  is  ascril)ed  :  *  Do  not 
speak  ill  of  your  friend,  or  well  of  your  enemy.*  Above  all, 
you  must  not  give  your  enemies  cause  to  exult ;  therefore  hide 
your  misfortunes,  as  Periander  advised. 
We  can  now  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
apologue  in  Theogn.  215  : 

'  Assume  the  character  of  the  polypus,  which,  as  it  coils  round 
a  rock,  makes  it«elf  of  like  aspect  thereto.  So  be  thou  adroit 
in  changing  from  one  appearance  to  another ;  for  wisdom,  let 
me  tell  you,  is  better  than  an  unbending  front'  (cf.  Pind.  Pyth, 
ii.  84). 

It  was  reserved  for  Plato  to  anticipate  Christian 
ethics  by  controverting  the  popular  view  {Sep. 
335  B ;  Grit.  49  C),  and  maintainmg  that  the  good 
man  will  not  harm  another.  The  justification  of 
deceit  in  the  case  of  enemies  leads  us  to  consider 
the  general  estimate  of  truth.  Although  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  collect  passages  in  which  the  value  of 
absolute  truthfulness  is  highly  esteemed  {e.g.  Hom. 
Jl.  ix.  312  f.),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  public 
opinion  did  not  seriously  disapprove  of  deception 
in  suitable  circumstances.  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
to  the  character  of  Odysseus  (ef.  Od.  ix.  19),  and 
to  the  conception  of  the  god  Hermes  as  patron  of 
trickery,  who  had  trained  Autolycus  as  his  human 
representative  {Od.  xix.  395).  Two  fragments  of 
.iEschylus  (frs.  301,  302)  are  preserved  which,  in 
the  absence  of  their  context,  ought  not  to  be  held 
to  warrant  a  sinister  inference :   '  God  does  not 
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withhold  his  countenance  from  righteous  decep- 
tion,' and  'There  are  times  when  God  honours  a 
lie  in  season.'  But  Plato  (Legg.  916  D)  explicitly 
affirms  that  the  many  are  too  fond  of  saying  that 
at  proper  times  the  practice  of  falsehood  may  be 
justified.  Sophocles  often  follows  closely  the 
precepts  of  popular  morality ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  evidence  which  he  affords  that 
falsehood  was  justified  either  in  cases  where  it 
brought  final  success  in  a  momentous  issue  (Phil. 
109 ;  fr.  326),  or  even  where  some  definite  advantage 
was  to  be  expected.  '  Gain  is  sweet,  even  when  it 
is  the  fruit  of  falsehood '  (fr.  749).  '  No  speech  is 
evil,  if  fraught  with  gain '  {El.  61 ;  cf.  Athen. 
122  C). 

It  has  been  suggested,  on  the  strength  of  the  Attic  evidence, 
that  in  the  period  between  Homer  and  the  Persian  wars, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Delphic  religion,  a  higher  estimate 
of  tnithluiness  was  prevalent  than  in  the  subsequent  period 
(L.  Schmidt,  li.  413).  This  is  a  mistaken  view,  due  partly  to 
neglect  of  ttie  fact  which  has  already  been  emphasized,  that 
the  tragedians  constantly  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  gnomic 
poets,  adapting  them  to  the  conditions  of  their  art,  or  ascribing 
them  to  their  moat  conventional  characters. 

4.  The  era  of  the  Persian  wars. — It  may  be 
broadly  affirmed  as  a  general  proposition  that  the 
conventional  morality  which  can  be  gathered  from 
the  fragments  of  the  early  poets  continued  to  be 
the  standard  of  the  masses  throughout  the  classical 
perio<l.  Although  the  fifth  century — of  course, 
our  evidence  applies  almost  exclusively  to  Athens 
— was  characterized  by  a  revolution  of  thought 
which  may  be  fairly  described  as  epoch-making, 
the  time  which  elapsed  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire  was  far  too  short  for 
the  new  radicalism  of  the  advanced  thinkers  to 
penetrate  the  prejudices  of  the  average  citizen, 
even  in  a  communit^r  so  sensitive  to  novelty  as 
Athens.  The  conviction  of  Socrates  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  majority  shared  the  sentiments  of 
Strepsiades  in  the  Clouds,  and  would  willingly  have 
lent  him  a  band  in  setting  fire  to  the  '  Reflectory,' 
ao  soon  as  they  perceived  the  danger  of  an  inroad  on 
their  cherished  prepossessions.  Hence  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  deduce  the  bias  of  contemporary 
opinion  from  the  sympathies  which  may  be  aroused 
oj  this  or  that  play  of  .lEschylus  or  Euripides. 
Nor  must  this  be  understood  as  applying  solely  to 
■  subjects  which  excited  the  keenest  controversy. 
For  example,  the  Ileraclidce  of  Euripides  is  mainly 
devoted  to  a  panegyric  of  Athens  as  the  protector 
of  the  weak,  and  the  advocate  of  generosity  to  a 
beaten  foe  (see  Introduction  to  the  edition  by  the 
present  writer,  p.  xxvi  ff. ).  Yet,  at  almost  the  same 
time  wlien  this  play  was  produced,  the  assembly 
was  debating  the  Mytileniean  decree ;  and  the 
atrocities  of  Scione  and  Melos  occurred  not  long 
after.  It  is  dangerous  to  infer  an  advance  in 
general  morality  because  a  few  enlightened 
thinkers  might  condemn  the  execution  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian  envoys  in  retaliation  for  the  similar 
treatment  of  traders  in  contraband  (Thuc.  ii.  67), 
or  because  the  ruthless  proceedings  of  a  Spartan 
admiral  evoked  a  general  protest  from  Ionia  (iii. 
32).  But  to  assign  to  literary  evidence  its  necessary 
limitations  is  not  to  disparage  the  value  of  its 
guidance.     The  true  spirit   of  an  age  is  to  be 

fathered  from  the  aspirations  of  its  leading  minds  j 
ut,  when  we  finally  leave  the  era  of  the  tyrannies 
and  encounter  the  first  fresh  breezes  of  democratic 
Athens,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  the  indi- 
vidual witnesses  will  be  less  likely  to  conform  to 
a  general  pattern. 

The  efTect  of  the  Persian  wars,  following  closely 
npon  the  democratic  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  and 
the  expulsion  of  Uippias,  was  to  deliver  the 
Athenians  from  the  danger  of  political  slavery,  and 
to  open  out  an  almost  unlimited  field   for  their 

Eractical  and  intellectual  energies  (see  Gomperz, 
382  ff,).    Athens,  at  the  head  of  her  maritime 


league,  was  the  leading  member  of  a  powerful 
confederacy,  and  was  soon  to  aspire  to  an  imperial 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  resistance 
ofiered  to  a  common  danger  had  given  birth  to  a 
new  sense  of  pan-Hellenic  unity.  The  best  re- 
presentative of  pan-Hellenic  sentiment  is  Pindar 
iq.v.)  the  Theban.  He  belonged  to  a  State  which 
had  taken  the  side  of  the  Persians,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  heavily  fined  by  his  countrymen  for 
his  praise  of  Athens  in  the  poem  partly  preserved 
in  frs.  76,  78,  and  83.  As  a  writer  of  odes  in 
honour  of  victorious  athletes  who  competed  at  the 
great  festivals  from  every  quarter  of  the  Greek 
world,  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  sympathy 
with  the  local  associations  of  his  patrons'  families, 
and  testified  to  the  unity  of  sentiment  and  tradition 
in  the  Greek  race  which  Salamis  and  Platsea  had 
made  a  living  reality.  He  was  so  little  a  partic- 
ularist  that  all  Greece  could  feel  proud  of  his 
genius.  So  in  part  he  continued  to  expound  the 
familiar  axioms  of  the  national  ethics  with  a  wider 
outlook,  a  more  elaborate  imagery,  and  a  more 
varied  application.  No  one  perhaps  so  well  illus- 
trates the  central  Hellenic  principle  of  irw0/)o<n)n), 
the  need  of  self-control,  the  reduction  of  all  excess 
to  the  normal  measure  required  by  the  interests  of 
society  (Gomperz,  i.  301). 

Even  the  highest  ambition,  the  desire  for  the  fame  which 
song  alone  can  give  {Nem.  vii.  17),  must  be  controlled  by  the 
fear  of  going  t<x)  far.  A  mortal  must  shape  his  aims  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  weakness  ;  let  him  not  seek  to  become  Zeus 
ilsth.  iv.  14^.  The  pillars  of  Herakles  are  set  as  a  limit  to 
human  empnse  (01.  lii.  44).  Strain  not  the  eyes  too  far ;  the 
brazen  heaven  cannot  be  climbed  {Pyth.  x.  27).  But  there  are 
those  who,  like  Tantalus  and  Ixlon,  cannot  bear  the  stress  of 
great  prosperity  (01.  i.  68  ;  Pylh.  ii.  28).  Then  Surfeit  breeds 
Insolence,  whose  child  is  Ruin.  The  germs  of  this  thought  are 
to  be  found  in  Solon  and  Theognis,  but  Pindar  and  iEschylus 
(Ag.  749)  invested  it  with  a  fuller  meaning. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  note  in  Pindar's  poetry 
proceeds  from  his  aristocratic  pride.  He  will  have 
no  commerce  with  the  vulgar,  and  cares  nothing 
for  the  jealousy  of  lesser  rivals.  Birth  is  the 
supreme  advantage,  and  natural  powers  are  the 
gift  of  heaven,  the  want  of  which  no  training  can 
replace  (01.  ix.  100,  tA  5i  <pv^  KpdTiaTov  aTaj-).  So  he 
concludes  from  heroic  examples  : 

'  A  man  who  hath  the  birth-right  of  nobility  prevailetb 
greatly  ;  but  he  whose  knowledge  is  a  lesson  learned  is  a  man 
m  darkness,  whose  thought  is  as  a  veering  gale,  and  who  never 
Cometh  to  port  with  unerring  course,  but  with  ineffectual  mind 
tastetha  thousand  excellencies'  (Nem.  iii.  40 ff.,  tr.  Bury). 

Great  powers  should  be  worthily  exercised  : 

'  Happy  and  meet  to  be  sung  in  verse  is  he  who,  prevailing  by 
might  of  arm  or  excellence  of  speed,  so  directs  his  courage  and 
his  strength  as  to  win  the  highest  prizes  ;  and  who  lives  bo  see 
his  son  in  the  bloom  of  youth  crowned  with  Pythian  wreaths  as 
his  due'  (P^ifA.  x.  22  ff.). 

While  Pindar  sang  the  glories  of  the  great  games, 
jEschylus  (q.v.)  was  making  a  more  direct  appeal 
to  the  national  honour  of  Athens.  Few  poets  have 
left  with  their  readers  so  keen  an  impression  as 
iEschylus  of  their  deep  interest  in  the  highest 
problems  of  morality.  In  his  fervour  for  righteous- 
ness he  has  often  been  compared  to  a  Hebrew 
prophet.  With  the  issue  of  the  dramatic  conflict 
IB  involved  the  solution  of  an  ethical  or  religious 
question  which  permeates  the  atmosphere  of  the 
play.  Thus  in  the  Prometheu.i  the  sufferings  of 
the  chief  character  and  those  of  lo  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  justification  of  the  ways  of 
Zeus.  It  was  a  leading  motive  of  .(^ischylus' 
poetic  activity  to  find  a  moral  lesson  which  could 
be  traced  amidst  the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  the 
old  legends,  and  especially  to  discover  how  the 
interference  of  the  gods  in  human  aft'airs  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  requirements  of  justice.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  regard  jlischylus  as  a  conservative 
thinker,  though  he  came  to  be  so  classed  at  a  later 
date.  Probably  to  his  contemporaries  he  appeared 
as  a  revolutionary.  But,  however  this  may  be,  he 
waa  undoubtedly  a  loftier  moralist  than  any  of  the 
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earlier  pocU.  We  cannot  conceive  of  him  as  justi- 
fying a  falsehood  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
practical  advantage:  'The  mouth  of  Zeus  knows 
not  how  to  lie,  and  all  his  words  he  will  fulfil ' 
{Prom.  1064).  It  is  especially  instructive  to  observe 
liow  ilischyius  contrives  to  read  a  new  and  higher 
meaning  into  the  precepts  of  the  old  morality. 
That  suffering  is  learning  was  an  old  saw  which 
in  Hesiod  {Op.  218)  took  the  form  of  '  A  child  knows 
when  he  is  hurt.'  But  ./Sschylus  deduced  from  it 
the  profound  truth  that  suffering  is  an  education 
which  scliools  men  to  wisdom  by  awakening  the 
conscience. 

*  Stern  is  the  grace  and  forc^  mercy  kind 
By  spirits  upon  their  awful  bench  assigned ' 
(Ag.  192  f.,  tr.  Headlam).    '  Whom  he  loveth  he  chasteneth.' 
Again,  in  the  Eumenuieg  (520  ff.) :  '  There  are  times  when  terror 
is  in  place,  and  the  inquisitor  of  hearts  must  bide  in  his  seat. 
It  is  good  to  learn  wisdom  by  duress '  (Verrall's  tr.). 
He  was  especially  concerned  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  old  problem  respecting  Divine  justice,  why 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children. 
In  effect  .il<)schylus  denied  the  doctrine  that  '  the 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge '  as  completely  as  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (18').     Agamemnon  was  not  punisned  for 
the  sin  of  Atreus.     He  yielded  to  the  fatal  Tempta- 
tion which  lured  him  to  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
as  in  the  days  of  his  triumph  over  Troy  he  forsook 
ffuxpfloffivri  and  gave  way  to  ff/3pjs  (W.  G.  Headlam 
in  Cambridge  Prailections,  1906,  p.  126).     There 
is  always  an  act  of  sin  breaking  out  afresh  in  the 
new  generation — in  consequence  of  the  inborn  taint 
in  the  blood.     But  how  did  the  first  sin  come  to 
be  committed  ?    Here  .^schylns  definitely  rejected 
the  traditional  view  which  attributed  it  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  gods  aroused  by  great  prosperity : 
'  But  single  in  the  world  I  hold 
A  doctrine  different  from  the  old : 
Kot  weal  it  is  but  sinful  Deed 
More  sinners  after  him  doth  breed 
Formed  in  bis  image '  (,Ag.  7Si  9,). 

The  name  of  jEschylus  was  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  'good  old  days  of  the  IHapaeavo- 
;uix<"  ;  and  old-fashioned  citizens  at  the  end  of  the 
century  still  held  him  to  be  the  gi-eatest  of  poets 
(Aristoph.  Nub.  1366),  and  attributed  to  his  teach- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  generation  which  grew  up 
under  the  discipline  described  in  the  famous  speech 
of  the  Just  Reason  (ib.  961  ff.,  986).  When  iEschy- 
lus  and  Euripides  appear  in  the  liance  of  Aristo- 
phanes as  candidates  for  the  favour  of  Dionysus, 
they  agree  to  base  their  claims  upon  their  respect- 
ive merits  as  teachers  of  morality  (1009,  1055) ; 
and  Dionysus  in  proceeding  to  his  final  decision 
proposes  to  examine  them,  in  order  to  see  which 

fives  the  best  advice  in  his  country's  need  (1430). 
t  is  important  to  emphasize  this  old  view  of  the 
poets  as  teachers,  since  we  are  now  on  the  thresh- 
old of  an  age  in  which  a  class  of  professional 
educators  arose  styling  themselves  'teachers  of 
virtue.'  In  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  man,  the  chief 
of  these  Sophists,  who  claimed  to  supplant  the  poets, 
was  Socrates  (Ran.  1491) ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his 
and  their  labours,  the  teaching  of  morality  was 
henceforth  to  be  considered  as  the  proper  function 
of  philosophy.  (On  the  subject  of  this  section, 
see  the  treatise  of  Buchholz,  Die  sittliche  Welt- 
anschauung del  Pindaros  u.  Aeschulos,  Leipzig, 
1869.) 

S-  Influence  of  religion  upon  Greek  morality. 
—In  the  summary  description  which  has  been 
given  of  the  growth  of  Greek  morality,  hardly 
any  account  has  been  taken  of  religious  intluencas ; 
and,  before  we  proceed  further,  these  must  be 
briefly  examined.  At  the  present  day  morality 
is  popularly  regarded  as  an  esUblished  code  of 
precepts  and  obligations  which  has  been  framed 
to  regulato  human  action  and  rests  ultimately  upon 
the  authority  of  a  religious  sanction.    But,  inas- 


much as  their  religion,  so  far  at  least  as  it  related 
to  the  cult  of  the  Olympian  deities,  did  not  com- 
prise any  such  code,  the  Greeks,  in  the  earlier 
lieriod  of  their  national  development,  scarcely 
recognized  any  connexion  between  morality  and 
religion.  It  is  true  that  there  existed  a  vague  and 
misty  belief  that  wrong-doers  were  visited  with 
retribution  after  death  ;  but  it  was  not  a  doctrine 
which  swayed  the  conscience  of  the  ordinary  man. 
Such  exceptional  punishment  was  reserved  for 
exceptional  transgressors  like  Tantalus  and  Ixion, 
whose  oftences  culininatod  in  the  arrogance  of 
their  attempts  to  sliare  tlie  blessings  of  the  im- 
mortals. Each  god  had  his  appointed  sphere  (/xoTpo 
[Eur.  Bacch.  302;  Headlam  on  .lEsch.  Ag.  1007]) 
within  which  he  exercised  control ;  and,  though 
Zeus  was  supreme  over  all,  even  he  was  subject  to 
the  adamantine  decrees  of  destiny  (.lEsch.  Prom. 
553  f.).  The  gods  were  jealous  to  avenge  any  in- 
fringement of  their  privileges.  But  the  sinner 
was  punished  not  as  a  moral  offender,  but  as  a 
trespasser — and  often  as  an  ignorant  trespas.ser — 
against  a  vindictive  power.  Apart  from  special 
circumstances,  the  general  attitude  towards  the 
conception  of  a  future  life,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  well-known  utterance  of  Achilles,  was 
one  of  contemptuous  indifference:  'Sooner  would 
I  be  a  serf  on  some  poor  man's  farm  .  .  .  than 
lord  over  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead '  {Od.  xi.  489  ff.). 
So  little  concerned  was  the  Greek  to  extend  his 
vision  to  the  farther  side  of  the  grave. 

No  less  unsubstantial  was  the  belief  that  wicked- 
ness is  punished  in  this  life.  Such  a  conception 
is  so  notoriously  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  dail^ 
experience,  that  the  believer  in  Divine  justice  is 
obliged,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  suppose  that 
punishment  is  sometimes  reserved  for  another 
generation,  and  the  scoffer  is  convinced  that  the 
gods  do  not  regard  the  affairs  of  man.  The  fact 
is  that  the  investment  of  the  gods  with  moral 
attributes  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  tradition 
with  the  needs  of  an  awaKening  conscience.  The 
primitive  gods  were  not  moral  agents ;  they  were 
vindictive  and  inscrutable  potencies,  to  be  con- 
ciliated and  appeased,  if  need  arose,  but  hardly 
to  be  securely  venerated  as  the  unswerving  cliain- 
pions  of  righteousness.  The  natural  result  was 
not  to  stimulate  a  desire  of  improvement  or  a 
passion  for  righteousness,  but  to  quell  the  prompt- 
ings of  Hope  as  a  treacherous  seductress  into  for- 
bidden regions.  This  consideration  will  serve  to 
explain  the  presence  of  Hope  as  one  of  the  evils 
in  Pandora's  box  (Hes.  Op.  96),  and  the  dispar- 
aging language  applied  to  Hope  in  very  many 
passages  of  Greek  literature. 

Thus  Theognis  (037)  puts  Hoiie  on  a  level  with  Danger,  and 
calls  them  both  'cruel  demons.'  Euripides  condemned  the 
untrustworthiness  of  Hope  (Suppl.  479X  which  exalt.?  the 
jmssions  of  rivalry  and  brings  one  State  into  conflict  with 
another.  And  Pindar  {Nem.  xi.  45)  spoke  of  the  limbs  of  men 
as  fettered  by  importunate  Hope,  while  the  streams  of  fore- 
sight are  far  distant  (Many  other  illustrations  are  given  by 
L.  Schmidt,  ii.  70  ff. ;  see  also  Headlam,  Cambridge  Praleo- 
turns,  p.  116  f.) 

The  power  of  hope  depends  upon  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future.  It  expresses  the  efforts  of  man  to 
escape  from  his  destiny,  and  points  at  once  to  his 
rashness  and  to  his  weakness.  It  is  an  invitation 
to  man  to  step  beyond  his  proper  limits,  to  dis- 
regard the  rule  of  temperance,  even  to  seek  to  be 
a  god.  But  true  wisdom  will  recognize  human  im- 
potence, and  will  counsel  resignation  to  a  lot  which 
isinevitable.  Hence,  to  acquiesce indestiny((rWp7«i' 
/ioipav),  as  a  mortal  to  aim  no  higher  [diniTi.  ippovuv), 
and  to  bear  misfortune  witli  a  stout  heart  (Koicd  eB 
<t>(peiv),  are  inculcated  again  and  again.  Tlie  joy- 
ful aspect  of  Greek  religion  was  embodied  in  its 
cults.  But  the  recurring  cycle  of  the  city  festivals 
and  the  greater  splendour  of  the  pan-Hellenic 
gatherings  hardly  touch  the  sphere  of  morality. 
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In  relation  to  the  individual,  religious  contempla- 
tion was  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  melancholy  which 
may  be  traced  without  difficulty  from  Homer  to 
the  latest  writers  of  the  Anthology  (see  S.  H. 
Butcher,  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius', 
London,  1893,  pp.  142-176). 

If  this  was  the  general  effect  of  religion  upon 
the  best  minds,  it  is  not  surprising  to  lind  a  plenti- 
ful crop  of  evils  issuing  from  the  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar.  Here  the  old  savage  beliefs  in  magic 
and  demons  still  flourished  vigorously,  and  the 
superstitious  were  the  victims  not  only  of  their 
own  fears,  but  of  all  kinds  of  mercenary  impostors. 
The  portrait  of  the  sujKirstitious  man,  as  delineated 
byTheophra8tus(C%«rac<er«,p.  162,  ed.  Jebb,  1870), 
will  furnish  copious  illustration.  But  in  Greece, 
as  elsewhere,  superstition  only  ministered  to  fear  ; 
and,  when  Greek  civilization  awakened  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  inner  development,  when  the 
animistic  conceptions  of  their  forefathers  cea-sed 
to  satisfy  the  men  of  the  historic  era,  and  when 
the  creative  play  of  the  imagination  had  hardened 
the  outlines  and  determined  the  personalities  of 
the  anthropomorphic  gods,  the  religious  instinct — 
craving  for  something  which  would  rescue  man 
from  the  terrors  of  supernatural  malignity,  and 
assist  him  in  his  unceasing  struggle  towards  the 
light — eagerly  welcomed  the  professions  of  a  purer 
creed  which  seemed  to  promise  relief.  Such,  at 
least  in  certain  of  their  aspects,  were  the  tenets 
of  Orphens.  Orphism  aimed  at  a  purity  of  thought 
and  act  higher  than  the  common  standard,  and, 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  enthu.siasm  of  its  adher- 
ents, required  of  them  a  general  asceticism  of  life, 
and  in  jmrticular  the  wearing  of  white  garments, 
the  observance  of  certain  tabus,  and  abstention 
from  a  flesh  diet.  Curiously  enough,  this  vege- 
tarianism was  combined  with  an  initiatory  cere- 
mony in  honour  of  Dionysus  Zagreus — intended 
to  effect  an  identification  with  the  Divine  nature 
— at  which  raw  flesh  was  consumed  by  the  novice 
(Eur.  fr.  472,  9  ft'.).  The  leading  notion  of  the 
Orphic  creed,  which  cannot  now  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  was  to  cleanse  the  soul 
from  the  original  sin  contracted  by  its  earthly 
imprisonment  in  the  body.  With  their  conscious- 
ness of  sin  and  their  systematic  attempt  to  restore 
the  soul  to  its  former  purity  by  the  mortification 
of  the  body,  the  Orphics  united  a  belief  in 
metempsychosis  and  in  the  purgatorial  office  of 
the  under  world.  (The  best  account  of  Orphism 
is  in  Gomperz,  i.  123  ff.) 

In  a  similar  way  the  claims  of  morality  were 
recognized  in  the  Mysteries  (o.v.)  of  Kleusis. 
Although  we  are  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the 
details  of  these  ceremonies,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  attest  their  influence  on  the  religious 
emotions,  and  CR|iecially  the  promise  offered  to 
their  votaries  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come 
(Soph.  fr.  753 ;  Find.  fr.  137).  Yet,  when  every 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  influence  exerted 
by  mysticism  upon  Greek  society,  its  diffusion  was 
too  partial  to  leaven  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  Theseus 
appears  to  adopt  the  stiandpoint  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  when  lie  in  veifjhs  agamst  the  Orphics  as  self- 
satisfied  and  pretentious  hypocrites  who  veiled  a 
vicious  disposition  l)cneath  a  sour  exterior  (952  IF.). 
The  Eleusinia,  doubtless,  were  much  less  the  rally- 
ing i)oint  of  a  sect ;  initiation  seems  to  have  Imen 
the  normal  proceeding  of  an  Athenian  gentleman  ; 
and  the  privilege  was  so  highly  prized  that  yEschy- 
lus  and  Alcibiades  had  to  meet  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation  when  accused  of  divulging  its  secrets. 
Nevertheless,  an  occasional  festival,  however  vener- 
able and  sonl  stirring,  was  necessarily  lacking  in 
sustained  influence  :  the  celebrants  might,  indeed, 
be  moved  by  a  transient  enthusiasm,  but  were 


scarcely  conscious  of  a  new  direction  given  to  the 
current  of  their  lives. 

6.  Beginnings  of  ethical  inquiry. — The  appear- 
ance of  ethics  as  a  sul)ject  of  scientific  inquiry 
was  directly  due  to  the  Sophistic  movement, 
and  especially  to  the  commanding  personality  of 
Socrates  (q.v.).  Before  Socrates,  to  adopt  Hegel's 
distinction,  the  morality  of  the  Greeks  rested 
rather  upon  custom  than  upon  principle.  Even 
the  moral  teaching  of  Heraclitus  \q.v.)  and  Deiuo- 
critus  [q.v.),  so  far  as  our  records  go,  consisted  of 
ex  cathedra  pronouncements,  excelling  perhaps  in 
subtlety  and  penetration,  but  hardly  ditt'ering  in 
the  form  of  their  presentment  from  the  dogmatic 
utterances  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

There  are  several  noteworthy  sayings  among  the  fragments 
of  Heraclitus,  such  as  '  Character  is  a  god  to  every  man  *  (f  r. 
119),  or  'Insolence  must  be  quenched  sooner  than  a  conflagra- 
tion '  (fr.  43).  When  he  affirms  that  opinion  is  '  the  falling  sick- 
ness,' and  that  the  power  of  sight  is  deceitful  (fr.  46),  we  may 
trace  the  working  of  his  central  doctrine  concerning  the  sup- 
remacy of  Logos. 

Much  greater  in  bulk  is  the  amount  of  senten- 
tious moralizing  connected  with  the  name  of  Demo- 
critus.  We  may  select  the  following  as  favourable 
specimens : 

*  Peace  of  soul  (evdvtLCij)  comes  from  moderation  (^cTptdrnn) 
in  pleasure  and  harmony  of  life '  (fr.  191),  and  '  The  crown  of 
righteousness  is  a  mind  confident  and  unamazed  ;  but  the  end 
of  unrighteousness  is  the  fear  of  impending  calamity '  (fr.  216). 
The  key  to  these  and  similar  utterances  may  be 
found  in  the  results  of  physical  speculation,  but 
they  do  not  profess  to  rest  upon  an  assured  basis 
of  ethical  science,  and  derive  such  additional 
weight  as  may  accrue  to  their  intrinsic  importance 
from  the  personal  authority  of  the  teacher  who 
was  responsible  for  them. 

*The  fact  is  that  a  moral  system  could  not  satisfactorily  be 
constructed  until  attention  had  been  strongly  directed  to  the 
vagueness  and  inconsistency  of  the  common  moral  opinions 
of  mankind ;  until  this  was  done,  the  moral  counsels  of  the 
philosopher,  however  supreme  his  contempt  for  the  common 
herd,  inevitably  shared  these  detects'  (H.  Sidgwick  in  BBt*, 
viii.  676»). 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  5tli  cent.  B.C.  the  onto- 
logical  inquiries  of  the  early  thinkers  had  issued 
in  such  conflict  of  opinion  that  further  progress 
on  the  lines  hitherto  followed  became  impossible. 
The  failure  of  repeated  attempts  to  read  the  secret 
of  the  universe  led  to  a  fever  of  scepticism  which 
left  no  shred  of  tradition  untouched.  Nor  was  it 
surprising  that  the  intellectual  upheaval  should 
spread  to  the  region  of  morality,  and  undermine 
tlie  established  rules  prescribed  by  authority. 
The  struggle  between  the  opposing  forces  was  con- 
centrated in  a  discussion  on  the  mutual  limitations 
of  Nature  and  Convention,  where  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  'Nature'  helped  to  confuse  the  issue. 
The  advocates  of  free  thought  reljelled  against 
settled  customs  as  artificial  restraints  imposed 
upon  natural  freedom. 

'  Convention,'  says  Hippias  in  Plat.  Prof.  337D,  '  is  the  tyrant 
of  mankind,  and  often  compels  us  to  do  many  things  which  are 
against  nature.'  Archelaus,  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  declared 
that  all  moral  distinctions  were  due  to  convention  and  not  to 
nature  (Diog.  Laert.  it.  ItJ).  Euripides,  wiio  was  pre-eminently 
the  poet  of  the  new  movement,  is  perhajw  the  best  witness  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  revolt  against  customary  bonds  had 
spread  itself  in  cultivated  circles.  'The  rebuke  of  bastardy  is 
but  a  name,  for  nature  levels  all'  (fr.  16S).  We  have  traveUed 
far  from  Pindar  in  fr.  336 :  *  I  have  but  small  praise  for  noble 
birth :  the  good  man  is  nature's  nobleman,  but  the  unrighteous, 
though  his  father  be  higher  than  Zeus,  is  naught  but  a  churl.' 
'There  is  one  thing  that  disgraces  a  slave — to  be  so  called  :  lo 
all  else  no  honest  slave  is  inferior  to  the  free'  (Ion,  854). 
Sentiments  like  these  aiipeal  to  the  universal 
sympathy  which  is  always  ready  to  take  the  part 
of  the  weak.  But  Nature  could  be  invoked  to 
.serve another  turn.  Callicles  in  the  Gm-gius  argued 
that  Nature  is  on  the  side  of  the  strong,  that  Alight 
is  Right,  that  the  strong  man  will  break  through 
the  fetters  of  Convention,  and  make  himself 
supreme  over  the  weak  (482  Eft".).  Laws  which 
proclaim  the  equality  of  rights  are  framed  in  the 
interest  of  the  weak,  to  protect  them  against  the 
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enoroachmenta  of  the  strong.  In  a  similar  spirit 
Thrasyniaolius  in  tlie  liepublic  (338  C  ff.)  says  that 
Justice  is  the  advantage  of  the  stronger,  and  that 
only  the  fool  willingly  obeys  the  law,  since  the 
wiae  man  knows  that  he  may  disregard  it  if  he 
can.  The  prominence  of  this  type  of  argument  in 
Plato's  dialogues,  and  the  prejudice  attaclilng  to 
Protagoras'  profession  of  his  ability  to  make  the 
weaker  cause  appear  the  stronger  (Arist.  Bhet.  ii. 
24.  1402*,  23),  have  earned  for  the  Sophists  as  a 
class  an  evil  reputation  which  they  did  not  deserve 
(see  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  1869,  ch.  Ixvii.  ;  and 
H.  Sidgwick  in  JPh  iv.  [1872]  288).  But,  apart 
from  this,  they  naturally  attracted  the  unpopu- 
larity which  is  the  usual  portion  of  innovators. 
The  effect  of  Sophistic  teaching  upon  the  average 
mind  may  be  gauged  by  a  quotation  from  tlie 
anonymous  work  known  as  Aia\^|eis  (ii.  18  [Diels, 
Vorsokr*  p.  639,  24]) : 

*  I  think  that  if  one  were  to  bid  all  men  collect  in  a  heap  the 
Mveral  customs  which  they  consider  base,  and  then  to  with- 
draw from  it  those  which  they  hold  to  be  good,  nothings  would 
be  left,  but  all  would  be  completely  distributed.' 

7.  Socrates. — It  was  in  such  a  crisis  that  Socrates 
came  forward  as  the  founder  of  Greek  ethics. 
Starting  from  the  j^roposition  that  the  errors  of 
men  were  due  to  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  extent 
of  their  ignorance,  and  that  his  own  claim  to  in- 
struct others  was  founded  not  on  any  greater  know- 
ledge, but  only  on  the  absence  in  himself  of  any 
pretensions  to  know  anything  at  all  (Plat.  Apol. 
23  A),  he  represented  himself  as  eager  to  examine, 
in  company  with  his  fellow-learners,  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  knowledge  which  should  have  a 
practical  result  in  conduct.  Holding  that,  for  the 
time  at  any  rate,  the  opportunity  of  making  further 
progress  in  ph^^sical  science  was  excluded  by  the 
failure  of  previous  investigators  to  agree  upon  a 
common  basis  of  research,  he  urged  that  men  should 
clear  their  minds  by  discovering  the  content  of  such 
common  terms  as  Piety,  Justice,  Temperance,  and 
Courage.  By  a  searching  examination  (Aetx"')  "f 
those  who  were  willing  to  submit  themselves  to 
his  questions,  he  convinced  them  of  holding  loose 
and  imperfect  notions ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  com- 
parison of  homely  and  familiar  examples,  he  sought 
to  obtain  their  assent  to  more  rational  definitions 
(cf.  Arist.  Metaph.  xiii.  4.  1078'',  28).  The  leading 
proposition  upon  which  he  sought  to  base  the  whole 
of  his  moral  teaching  was  the  identity  of  Virtue 
with  Knowledge.  He  interpreted  '  knowledge '  as 
'  practical  wisdom '  ((j>pbvri<iK),  holding  no  other 
knowledge  to  be  attainable,  and  considered  that 
right  action  necessarily  results  from  a  properly 
furnished  understanding.  No  one  desires  evil,  lie 
was  wont  to  argue ;  and  vicious  conduct,  though  it 
may  seem  to  be  founded  on  deliberate  choice,  may 
invariably  be  traced  to  ignorance.  Virtue  is  thus 
a  unity,  and  its  separate  branches  are  distinguished 
as  the  varying  spheres  of  action  in  which  know- 
ledge is  applied.  At  the  same  time  it  follows  that 
virtue  can  be  imparted  by  teaching.  If  we  inquire, 
further,  to  what  object  our  knowledge  is  to  be  re- 
lated, the  answer  is — to  the  Good  ;  and  this  in  its 
turn  is  expounded  as  the  Useful  or  Expedient. 
Thus  the  virtuous  man  is  required  to  possess  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  his  own 
well-ljeing  or  advantage.  However  unsatisfying  the 
positive  result  of  Socrates'  teaching  may  appear, 
nis  influence  upon  his  successors  was  so  great  as  to 
direct  the  course  taken  by  Greek  thought  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  subsequent  development. 

8.  Knowledg-e  and  virtue.— Critics,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  have  not  failed  to  remark  upon  the 
extraordinary  omission  to  include  any  account  of 
the  will  in  the  Socratic  analysis  of  moral  action  ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Socrates  liimself 
exercised  so  complete  a  control  over  his  own  im- 
polses  that  he  was  led  to  ignore  the  important 


results  which  flowed  from  the  failure  of  will-power 
in  others.  There  may  be  some  measure  of  truth 
in  this,  but  it  is  far  more  important  to  ol>serve  that 
the  Greeks  never  at  any  time  succeeded  in  drawing 
a  clear  line  between  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
qualities,  and  that  with  them  morality  was  always 
rather  a  concern  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart. 

j^achylus  described  insensate /of^j/  as  causing  the  sin  of  Laiu4 
{Theb.  742) ;  Hermes  warned  the  Oceanides  not  to  be  led  hy/oUy 
into  disobedience  to  the  will  of  Zeus  (Prom.  1113);  and  Helen 
was  the  insane  cause  of  the  bloodshed  at  Troy  (Ag.  1456).  So 
in  Soph.  Ant.  603,  Antigone,  the  last  hope  of  the  royal  stock, 
has  been  destroyed  hy  jolly  of  speech  and /renzy  of  the  mind. 

These  exaniple.s,  taken  almost  at  random,  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  but  the  tendency  is 
summarized  in  a  fragment  of  Sophocles  (839), 
'Folly  is  most  nearly  akin  to  depravit}'.'  It  has 
left  its  mark  on  the  vocabulary  not  merely  in  the 
moral  connotation  of  such  words  as  dfuiB^t,  9Kat6s, 
and  i-ral5evT0i,  but  in  the  more  general  use  of 
aiiippwv,  KaKwt  (ftpovelv,  and  the  rest.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  ipeHi  itself  was  not  entirely  a 
moral  quality  like  our  'virtue,'  but  included  tlie 
other  gifts  and  capacities  which  sustain  and  enrich 
life  (see  also  Gomperz,  ii.  66 ff.). 

The  subsequent  history  of  moral  philosophy  in 
Greece  was  so  far  determined  by  the  influence  of 
Socrates  that  the  various  schools  founded  by  his 
immediate  pupils  all  professed  to  continue  the 
teaching  of  the  same  doctrine,  and  those  who  came 
afterwards  followed  in  the  current.  Until  Christi- 
anity set  up  a  new  ideal,  Socrates  continued  to  be 
the  pattern  of  moral  perfection  to  the  pagan  world 
(M.  Anton,  i.  16). 

9.  The  Cynics. — The  founder  of  this  school  was 
Antisthenes,  who  is  said  to  have  attached  himself 
to  Socrates,  after  a  life  of  hardship,  at  a  later  age 
than  was  usual  (Plat.  Soph.  251  B).  In  the  school 
which  he  established  after  the  death  of  his  master, 
he  emphasized  the  Socratic  principle  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  knowledge,  by  a  searching  criticism 
of  the  ideals  of  the  average  citizen.  Thus  he  de- 
nounced the  false  notions  which  are  implicit  in  the 
popular  estimation  of  riches,  honour,  and  power. 
Antisthenes  even  went  so  far  as  to  depreciate  the 
patriotic  ideals  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  declaring 
that  the  national  victories  in  the  Persian  wars  were 
of  no  great  account,  as  shown  by  the  instability  of 
the  results  obtained.  But  his  severest  condemna- 
tion was  reserved  for  pleasure.  '  May  I  be  mad 
sooner  Uian  glad '  (AnI.  Gell.  ix.  5.  3).  '  If  I  could 
lay  hands  on  Aphrodite,  I  would  shoot  her'  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  ii.  20,  p.  485  P).  The  popular  judg- 
ment is  an  illusion  (tC^os),  and  the  wise  man  must 
cultivate  complete  freedom  from  such  illusions 
(irvipla).  In  order  to  reach  this  security  he  must 
fix  his  regard  entirely  upon  the  requirements  of 
Nature,  and  distrust  everything  which  is  sanctioned 
only  by  convention.  For  this  purpose  he  must  be 
self-sufficient  (ai^rop/ciis),  and  must  train  himself  to 
acquire  the  '  Socratic  strength,'  the  complete  self- 
control  which  springs  from  the  wisdom  of  a  master 
mind.  The  Cynic  chose  Heracles  as  his  patron 
saint  (Zeller,  p.  306,  n.  4),  glorifying  his  labours  as 
victories  won  against  cruelty  and  lust ;  and  loved 
to  contrast  him  with  Prometheus,  who  had  be- 
guiled mankind  with  the  delusive  promise  of  an 
injurious  civilization  (Gomperz,  ii.  145,  151).  It 
soon  became  evident  tliat  the  requirements  of  a  life 
'  according  to  Nature '  were  inconsistent  with  the 
habits  of  ordinary  .society.  The  Cynic  deliber- 
ately adopted  the  life  of  a  beggar.  He  wore  his 
beard  long  and  unkempt,  dres.sed  himself  in  a 
rough  coarse  cloak,  and  carried  a  wallet  and  a 
statt'. 

The  leader  in  this  movement  of  practical  asceti- 
cism was  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  ultimately  settled 
at  Corinth,  and  to  whose  name  a  number  of  witty 
sayings  were  attached  by  later  writers.    Cynicism 
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has  been  termed  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  pro- 
letariat, and,  by  mixing  witli  tlie  masses  and  striv- 
ing to  instil  their  minds  with  saving  knowledge, 
the  Cynics  remind  us  of  the  wandering  friars  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  power  of  the  movement  is  shown 
b^  the  fact  that  it  lasted  until  at  least  A.D.  400. 
Diogenes  scornfully  adopted  as  a  title  of  honour 
the  nickname  '  Dog '  (ki/uv,  whence  '  Cynic '),  which 
had  been  applied  to  him  in  contempt.  His  life  was 
directed  especially  to  prove  that  the  ordinary  stand- 
ards of  value  are  based  upon  illusion.  What  the 
many.es teem  as  goods  are  impediments  to  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness.  Only  when  a  man  has  learnt 
that  sickness,  death,  and  dishonour  cannot  impair 
his  peace  of  mind  is  he  able  to  grasp  the  absolute 
inditterence  {ddiaipopld)  of  external  goods.  But  the 
Cynics  were  not  content  to  be  philosophical  anar- 
chists. Their  writings  advocated  a  new  Utopia 
founded  upon  the  abolition  of  all  privileges,  political 
and  social,  and  of  all  distinctions  between  one  nation 
and  another,  even  of  that  which  to  the  Greek  was 
fundamental — the  distinction  between  Greeks  and 
barbarians.  Diogenes  proclaimed  himself  a '  citizen 
of  the  world.'  The  extremes  to  which  they  were 
prepared  to  go  in  combatingthe  prejudices  of  society 
— as  when  they  defended  incest  or  cannibalism  as 
natural — are  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  the 
word  '  cynic '  in  modem  usage.  But  the  social  com- 
munism which  led  Diogenes  to  advocate  a  com- 
munity of  wives  and  children  was  no  more  repre- 
hensible in  him  than  in  Plato ;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  paradoxes  by  which  he  startled  his  hearers  was 
no  doubt  often  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 
(An  excellent  estimate  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  Cynicism  is  given  by  Gomperz,  ii.  166  S. ;  see 
also  art.  Cynics.) 

10.  The  Megfarians  {q.v.),  a  school  founded  by 
Euclides,  are  chiefly  important  to  the  student  of 
philosophy  as  the  earliest  of  the  Sceptics,  who 
from  this  time  forward,  under  various  leaders, 
attacked  the  conclusions  of  the  dogmatic  schools  ; 
but  as  to  their  views  in  the  department  of  Ethics 
we  have  hardly  any  information.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  Euclides,  starting  from  the  Socratic 
position  that  the  good  is  the  highest  object  of 
knowledge,  proceeded  to  identify  it  with  the 
Eleatic  Being,  and  to  declare  that  Good  is  a  Unity, 
whereof  God,  Mind,  and  Prudence  are  but  different 
names.  Further,  since  Good  comprehends  all  ex- 
istence. Evil,  the  opposite  of  ^ood,  is  non-existent 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  106).  In  his  attempt  to  unite 
Eleaticism  with  Socraticism,  Euclides  reminds  us 
of  Plato,  who  sought  to  blend  with  his  master's 
teaching  elements  derived  from  Ueraclitus  and 
Pythagoras. 

11.  The  Cjrrenaics. — Aristippus  of  Cyrene  was 
the  earliest  apostle  of  hedonism.  From  the 
Socratic  identification  of  the  good  with  the  useful, 
and  his  limitation  of  knowledge  to  the  discovery 
of  the  proper  end  of  action,  Aristippus  deduced 
that  every  virtuous  action  aims  at  pleasure.  The 
analogy  of  the  irrational  impulses  of  children  and 
animals,  who  continually  strive  after  pleasure  or 
seek  to  avoid  pain,  pointed  to  this  process  as  a 
fundamental  condition  in  the  operation  of  Nature. 
Further,  he  held  that  all  knowledge  is  relative  to 
the  subject,  since  we  have  no  knowledge  of  things 
in  themselves,  but  only  so  far  as  they  affect  our 
feelings.  Consequently,  we  can  only  aim  at  pro- 
ducing what  is  gratifying  to  ourselves.  He  defined 
pleasure  as  a  gentle  movement,  distinguishing  it 
irom  pain  on  the  one  hand,  and  absence  of  pain  on 
the  other.  The  pleasure  to  be  pursued  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  sum  of  a  series  of  plea.surable 
activities,  although  happiness  might  be  so  called, 
but  rather  in  the  particular  pleasure  of  the  present 
moment  {fioodxpovot  i/Son/i  [Athen.  544  A]).  The 
past  and  the  future  are  alike  indifferent ;  only  the 


present  is  ours  to  enjoy.  Since  every  pleasure, 
qua  pleasure,  is  good,  tlieie  is  no  difference  between 
them  ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  disgraceful 
pleasure.  Nevertheless,  a  pleasure  may  be  ac- 
companied by  such  painful  consequences  that  it 
must  be  rejected  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  87,  88).  There- 
fore, on  the  balance  of  convenience,  a  wise  man 
will  abstain  from  pleasures  which  are  forbidden 
by  law  or  reprobated  by  custom.  Wisdom,  in  fact, 
is  required  as  a  means  to  an  end — the  selection  of 
the  greatest  good  ;  for,  though  external  circum- 
stances press  too  hardly  to  permit  the  enjoyment 
of  unbroken  happiness,  the  wise  man's  life  will  in 
the  main  be  passed  in  pleasure,  that  of  the  fool  in 
pain  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  91). 

The  anecdotes  which  are  related  concerning  the  life  of 
Aristippus,  his  alternate  subservience  and  indifference  to 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  his  enjoyment  of  and  contempt  for 
wealth,  and  the  importance  which  he  ascribed  to  intellectual 
freedom  and  self-control  (Zeller,  362  ff.),  illustrate  the  ideal  of 
cautious  cheerfulness  and  moderation  to  which  he  aspired.  '  I 
endeavour,'  says  Horace,  speaking  in  the  person  of  Aristippus, 
*  to  make  things  submit  to  my  control,  not  to  submit  myself 
to  them  '■{Epist.  i.  1.  18).  And  again  :  *  No  form  of  life,  no  con- 
dition or  situation,  came  amiss  to  Aristippus,  who,  for  all  his 
lofty  aims,  was  yet  equal  to  every  present  need '  (EpUt,  i.  17. 
23 ;  cf-  Diog-  Laert.  ii-  66).    The  well-known  saying,  *  1 1 


but  am  notpossessed '  (Diog.  Laert-  ii.  76),  referred  primarily  to 
hiB  connexion  with  Lais  ;  but  it  has  a  wider  significance  in  re- 
lation to  the  general  attitude  of  Aristippus  towards  the  emotions- 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
developments  of  Cyrenaic  ethics  took  the  direction 
of  Pessimism.  The  impossibility  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  of  attaining  pleasure,  and 
the  consequent  worth lessness  of  life,  were  most 
strongly  asserted  by  Hegesias,  who  earned  his 
title  '  advocate  of  death '  by  his  treatbe  on  suicide 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  86).  He  argued  that  the  best 
thing  to  which  we  can  attain  is  freedom  from  pain, 
and  that  this  is  most  fully  realized  by  death  {ib. 
94 ;  cf.  also  art.  Cyrenaics). 

13.  Plato. — Of  all  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  Plato 
(j.o.)  was  the  most  fully  endowed  with  his  master's 
spirit,  and  must  be  accounted  the  true  heir  of  the 
succession  to  his  doctrine.  By  way  of  contrast 
with  Plato,  the  philosophers  previously  discussed 
have  been  called  the  imperfect  Socratics.  The  in- 
fluence of  Plato  upon  subsequent  generations  has 
been  extraordinary  (Cio.  Tusc.  i.  79 ;  ad  Att.  iv. 
16.  3),  but  has  been  due  at  least  as  much  to  the 
charm  of  his  surpassing  literary  genius  as  to  the 
character  of  his  philosophical  speculations.  Plato's 
philosophical  views  were  presented  in  a  series  of 
dialogues,  in  which  the  professed  object  of  investi- 
gation often  appears  not  to  have  been  attained, 
and  other  questions  of  equal  importance  are  in- 
troduced incidentally,  only  to  be  dismissed  un- 
solved. The  coherence  and  development  of  his 
system  have  in  consequence  given  rise  to  protracted 
discussion.  Fortunately,  however,  these  difficulties^ 
are  less  urgentintlifi_Biilxej:e.oi  ethics  than  in  that  > 
of  ontology.  Plato  started  from  the  Socratic 
position  that  virtue  must  be  acquired  through 
Knowledge ;  but,  in  his  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions ui)on  which  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ') 
depends,  he  passed  far  beyond  the  Socratic  limits. 
He  derived  from  previous  philosophers  the  con-  \ 
viction  that  sense-perception  of  the  phenomenal 
world  is  thoroughly  untrustworthy  as  a  basis  for 
the  apprehension  of  actual  existence.  Socrates, 
leaving  all  such  difficulties  on  one  side,  had  con- 
tented himself  with  affirming  that  whatever  know- 
ledge we  have  must  be  of  the  general  conception 
underlying  individual  instances,  which  we  en- 
deavour to  e.xpress  by  definition  ;  but  Plato  made 
the  general  conception  a  Reality,  something 
existing  in  and  for  itself,  at  once  comprehending 
and  transcending  the  particulars  as  they  appear  to 
our  senses.  Further,  he  was  able  to  identify 
existence  with  good,  on  the  ground  that  each 
thing  exists  only  so  far  as  it  performs  its  par- 
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ticular  good.  Trne  knowledge  can  proceed  only 
from  contact  with  the  supreme  entities  [ISiai 
or  tlSi)),  through  participation  in  whioli  tlie  world 
of  appearmnces  comes  into  being  or  seems  to  be. 
To  oridgs  the  gap  between  apparent  and  real 
existence  is  the  lifelong  task  of  the  philosopher ; 
and  only  in  su  far  as  he  is  successful  can  he  attain 
to  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  virtue,  ^[sace 
Plato  arrivod  at  the  impqxliiit^istinction— cor- 
responding tin^JtV-^rtSicTi  exists  bel\veen  riglit 
opinion  and  knowledge-*1)etrfreen~ofdiil!iry  ~*civtl 
and  political'  virtue  aha  the  true  virtue  of  the 
philosopher  (Phcedo,  82  B ;  Meno,  100  A).  The 
former  may  be  acquired  by  the  successful  states- 
jnan  through  habituation  or  by  some  Divine  dis- 
liensation  (ddq.  fwlpq.) ;  but  the  latter  can  be  reached 
only  by  the  arduous  path  of  inquiry  into  the  true 
nature  of  absolute  virtue.  |The  eftect  of  this  re- 

t'ection  of  the  sensible  world  as  the  field  for 
Lnowledge  was  to  drive  the  philosopher  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  immaterial  ideas.  He  must 
turn  aside  from  the  phenomenal  and  seek  refuge 
in  the  Divine ;  his  whole  life  must  be  a  preparation 
for  death,  a  purification  of  his  soul  from  the 
debasing  influences  of  its  association  with  the  body 
(Phmdo,  64  ff.).  This  element  of  mystrqism  seems 
to  have  been  derived  from  Pythagoreati  sources, 
justas-ihe  sceptid&l  attitude  towards  phsnomena 
was  suggested  by  i;he  conclusions  of  HeiUclitns, 
Parnienides,  and  Protagoras. 

An  important  part  6f  Plato's  ethics  can  be 
understood  only  in  connexion  with  his  psychology. 
As  the  soul  existed  before,  and  will  continue  to 
exist  after,  its  period  of  incarceration  in  the  body, 
it  must  contain  within  it  an  element  akin  to  the 
eternal  essence  of  the  ideas,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  placed  the  idea  of  the  Good  (Rep.  611  B,  with 
Adam's  discussion,  ii.  170).  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  clearly  accessible  to  earthly  influences,  and  its 
deterioration  must  be  attributed  to  the  growth  of 
those  tendencies  which  depress  its  higher  aspira- 
tions and  strengthen  its  material  bonds  {Rep.  611). 
From  these  conditions  Plato  deduced  his  doctrine 
of  the  tripartite  soul.  The  part  which  is  akin  to 
real  existence  is  known  as  the  ruling  part,  and 
as  informed  with  reason  (Tfyeiiovucbv,  \oyianK6») ; 
opposite  to  it  are  the  two  parts  which  are  the  seats 
of  the  emotions,  the  one  of  the  nobler  promptings 
of  anger  {6v^u>eiSis),  and  the  other  of  the  lower 
cravings  of  sensual  desire  {iirt9viJ.rrTiK6v).  How 
Plato  was  able  to  reconcile  this  triple  division 
with  the  es.sential  unity  of  the  soul  is  a  qne.stion 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  exposition 
of  the  character  of  virtue  rests  upon  his  psycnology. 
Each  part  of  the  soul  has  its  own  appropriate 
excellence,  or  virtue,  and,  according  to  their 
various  dispositions,  men  tend  to  excel  in  this  or 
that  direction.  In  this  way  Plato  arrived  at  his 
doctrine  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  As  Wisdom 
corresponds  to  the  rational  {XoyumKif)  part,  so 
does  Courage  to  the  spirited  (Svfioctdis),  and 
Temperance  to  the  appetitive  (iTievfnrriKdi').  But 
the  exercise  of  the  moderating  power  of  reason 
over  the  other  two  parts,  compelling  them  to  sub- 
ordinate themselves  to  its  guidance,  is  assigned 
to  the  fourth  vintne,  Justice  (SiKaioaimi).  It  should 
be  observed  that  Plato  is  here  using  Justice  in  the 
wider  sense,  which  common  opinion  warranted 
(Adam  on  Rep.  331  E),  of  general  righteousness  in 
relation  to  others.  It  comprised  the  whole  duty 
of  nian  to  his  neighbour,  and  was  not  immediately 
limited  by  the  rennirements  of  particular  values. 
But  Plato  would  hardly  have  given  to  it  such  a 
Iirominent  pla(«  in  the  analysis  of  the  individual 
soul,  if  he  lia«l  not  been  thinking  at  the  same 
time  of  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic.  For  the 
correspondence  between  the  parts  of  the  soul  was 
conceived  as  analogous  to  the  mutual  relations  of 
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the  three  classes  in  the  ideal  community ;  and 
civic  justice  was  the  fulfilment  hy  each  separate 
class  of  its  duty  to  obser\'e  the  limits  prescribed 
to  ita  activities. 

The  Highest  Good  must  be  found  in  the  complete 
development  of  the  soul  in  its  proper  function  of 
communion  with  the  ideal  world.  Thus  alone  can 
a  soul  be  esteemed  happy  either  in  this  phase  of 
«xJsfceBce  or  after  death^  ft;~ts  ubvluuH  tlmtTlato 
had  moved  far  from  {lie  simple  utilitarianism  of 
Socrates.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  define 
Plato's  attitude  towards  Pleasure,  which  is  vari- 
ously expressed  in  different  dialogues.  Whereas 
in  the  Protagoras  (351  A)  he  seems  to  identify 
Pleasure  and  Good,  in  the  Gorgias  (497  A)  and  the 
Republic  (509  A)  he  declares  that  the  two  are 
entirely  distinct.  Finally,  in  the  Philebus,  al- 
though he  denies  that  Pleasure  is  the  Chief  Good, 
and  asserts  that  in  the  scale  of  goods  Intelligence 
and  Reason  stand  far  above  Pleasure,  nevertheless 
it  is  admitted  that  a  life  without  pleasure  (or  pain) 
is  not  to  be  chosen  (21 D,  63  E),  and  the  pure  and 
harmless  pleasures  of  the  senses  are  allowed  to 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  value  (66  C). 
13.  Aristotle. — The  moral  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
.V.)  should  be  regarded  as  the  .complement  of 
latonio  speculation.  Their  differences  are  less 
important  than  the  particulars  in  which  they 
agree,  although  the  former  are  made  the  more 
prominent  by  the  fundamental  contrast  of  their 
method  and  style.  Aristotle  formulates  and  de- 
fines conclusions  which  are  implicit  in  Plato's 
writings.^jMtdyJjjLiorrecting  the  relative  values  to 
be  assigne3"  to  ceraftB-YJews  which  occupy  a  part 
of  the  common  field  of  fnvestigation,  he  aDnesJ:a_ 
to  be  more  in  opposition  than  Ti'e'really  is.  ^TEb», 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Socratic  ground-work, 
Aristotle  definitely  draws  the  distinction  between 
speculative  and  practical  >visdom  {(ro^Ua  and  ^p6f- 
vats)  towards  which  Plato  was  working  in  con- 
trasting civil  with  philosophic  virtue.  But, 
whereas  Plato  employed  all  the  energy  at  his 
command  in  urging  the  paramount  claims  of 
philosophy,  Aristotle  admitted  the  supremacy  of 
the  theoretic  life  {Eth.  Nic.  x.  7)  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  as  an  approximation  to  the  Divine 
through  the  activity  of  reason,  but  concluded 
that  the  proper  exercise  of  man  is  to  be  found 
in  the  moral  virtues  which  belong  to  a  practical 
life. 

The  Highest  Good,  or  ultimate  aim,  of  all  action 
is  to  be  found,  as  every  one  agrees,  in  Happiness 
[(vSaifjunila),  or — to  adopt  a  more  accurate  equiva- 
lent—in well-being.  Neither  pleasure  nor  external 
goods  can  be  identified  with  Happiness,  which  can 
be  attained  only  by  rational  activity.  This  activ- 
ity properly  performed  is  Virtue  (Eth.  Nic.  i.  6). 
Iwppiness,  however,  is  not  to  be  predicated  of 
single  acts,  but  is  commensurate  with  life  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  requires  a  certain  supply  of  ex- 
ternal advantages.  No  one  could  call  Priam  happy. 
Friendship,  health,  noble  birth,  and  beauty  are  all 
elements  which  cannot  be  disregarded  in  making 
an  estimate  of  complete  happiness.  In  the  same 
way  Aristotle  deals  with  the  cinims  of  Pleasure. 
While  fully  conscious  that  it  cannot  be  weighed 
in  the  scale  against  virtue,  and  that,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  a  choice  between  sufl'ering  and 
the  abandonment  of  »irtue,  every  hardship  must 
\>e  borne  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  he  refuses  to  re- 
gard pleasure  as  something  indifl'eren  or  negligible. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  ',:  is  the  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  every  activity  {'b.  x.  4),  and 
that  the  purest  and  best  pleasures  arc  those  which 
spring  from  the  exercise  of  mor^l  and  intellectual 
virtues.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  natural  and 
not  to  he  condemned  (ib.  x.  2,  vii.  13).  Neverthe- 
less, pleasure  and  extemul  ™>"^-  -je  valuable  only 
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in  relation  to  virtuous  activities  {ib.  i.  8),  whether 
intellectual  (SiavoriTiKal)  or  moral  (^fliKof). 

Moral  virtue  is  a  permanent  condition  (?{«)  of 
the  soul  {ib.  ii.  4),  as  distinguished  from  an  emotion 
(Tdffoj)  or  a  faculty  {SOvaius).  Virtue  is  not  innate 
but  acquired  by  practice,  not  involuntary  but  de- 
pendent on  a  definite  exercise  of  the  will.  Again, 
a  virtuous  action  implies  a  virtuous  agent ;  unless 
it  proceeds  from  a  right  motive,  and  is  such  as 
a  virtuous  man  would  perform,  no  action  can 
properly  be  described  as  virtuous  {ib.  ii.  3,  v.  13). 
Virtue  requires  the  presence  of  certain  natural 
qualities,  i.e.  we  are  bom  with  a  capacity  for  moral 
activity  {ib.  vi.  13).  But  these  are  not  enough  in 
themselves :  otherwise  children  or  animals  might 
{wssess  virtue.  Virtue  is  impossible  without  in- 
sight (^pivi^ris)  J  but  knowledge  and  virtue  are  not 
identical,  as  Socrates  thought.  Socrates  ignored 
the  irrational  part  of  the  soul,  and  the  effect  of 
emotion  upon  conduct.  Virtue  implies  the  free 
exercise  of  the  will  in  controlling  or  yielding  to 
impulse,  and  is  rooted  in  habit.  The  repeated 
performance  of  moral  actions  produces  ar  it;-  r'^sult 
a  moral  chanu:ter.  But  bow  is  the  will  to  be  exer- 
cised T  Hera  Aristotle  can  only  give  the  rule  that 
the  pr 'per  mean  between  the  extremes  of  excess 
and  dejt'ct  must  be  preserved,  and  that  a.  shonld 
be  determined  by  reason  according  to  the  judgmeat 
of  the  man  of  practical  intelligeuce  (see  the  defini- 
tion of  Virtue  in  Jith.  Nit.  ii.  6). 

After  [  rnynnTiflinir  UiaflnliniHiin  of  Virtue  in 
general,  Vnstotlo  oroceedsto  describe  the  par- 
tioaJar  ibeir  character  as  means  lying 

between  les,  bnt  without  unfolding  any 

nrtakciple  ..  ^  .  .ution.  Most  of  the  virtnes  are 
oiaeilSBed  rri»rty,  bnt  Jostice  —  in  the  narrower 
aense  as  t^<t'  ■.  !rti.<i  which  ainu  at  equality — ^is  ex- 
amined at  lengtli  in  book  v.  Book  vi.  it  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  Insight  (^^cijtrit),  the  virtue  of 
practical  reason,  which  is  carefully  distinguished 
nam  frurHi/tii,  i>o8t,  trcxfUa,  and  the  rest.  This  is 
Bot  tho  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
■nalysiB,  rat  it  should  be  observed  that  Aristotle 
regards  ethics  less  as  an  abstract  science  than  as 
an  opportunity  for  recording  the  results  of  his 
own  observation  in  the  sphere  of  contemporary 
morality.  The  general  principles  reached  by  this 
■nethod  of  induction  cannot  be  so  exactly  systema- 
tiaed  as  to  fit  the  varying  circumstances  of  every- 
day life.  Jnat  as  a  lawyer  will  refuse  to  retine 
■poo  a  broad  generalization,  by  sajring  that  each 
case  must  he  judged  on  its  own  facts,  so  the 
philosopher  leaves  the  reciprocal  relations  of  in- 
sight and  moral  virtue  to  be  decided  by  the 
experienced  judgment  of  the  practical  moralist. 

14.  The  Hellenistic  age. —  There  can  be  no 
Question  that  the  period  which  closed  with  the 
death  of  Aristotle  was  one  of  marked  decay  in 
public  virtue.  After  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  Athens  was  never  again  more 
than  a  shadow  of  her  former  self.  She  was  still  to 
produce  eminent  citizens,  but  her  political  spirit 
was  broken.  The  venality  of  her  politicians,  and 
the  failure  of  her  citizens  to  make  an  adequate 
response  to  the  calls  of  military  and  other  public 
services,  were  continually  on  the  increase.  If  we 
make  allowance  for  the  universal  tendency  to 
idealize  the  past,  there  was  still  sufficient  reason 
for  Isocrates  to  complain  (vii.  48)  of  the  increasing 
idleness  and  profligacy  of  the  young  men,  of  the 
want  of  respect  towards  their  elders,  and  of  the 
tendency  to  esteem  wit  and  cleverness  more  highly 
than  the  more  solid  civic  virtues.  Sparta,  again, 
had  failed  conspicuously  to  realize  the  opportuni- 
ties aflbrded  by  her  success.  Her  rule  was  marked 
by  so  nincli  cruelty,  stupidity,  and  avarice  that 
she  quickly  aroused  a  general  o])position  to  her 
ascendancy,  which  never  recovered  from  the  shock 


given  to  her  military  power  at  Leuctra.  If  Thebes 
seemed  for  a  season  to  have  revived  the  ancient 
Hellenic  fire,  it  proved  to  be  only  a  temporary 
flash,  quickly  extinguished  by  the  deatli  of  the 
heroic  leader  whose  eftorts  had  kindled  it.  In  fact, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  city  communities 
had  flourished  were  rapidly  passing  away.  The 
time  had  come  for  the  establishment  of  a  wider 
dominion,  and  in  the  person  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
the  destined  conqueror  appeared.  The  task  of  his 
successor  Alexander  was  not  so  much  the  establish- 
ment of  a  universal  empire  as  the  opening  out  of 
every  part  of  the  known  world  to  the  spread  of 
Greek  thought  and  Greek  civilization.  Thus,  in 
the  words  of  Plutarch  {Mor.  329  A),  was  realized 
the  dream  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  that  all  men  should 
live  as  members  of  a  single  community,  since  Alex- 
ander, by  mixing,  as  in  a  loving-cup,  the  lives  and 
characters  of  all  men,  had  required  of  them  that 
they  should  consider  the  world  as  their  native 
country.  Henceforward  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  Greek  communities  were  merged  in  a 
general  cosmopolitanism ;  and  the  mode  of  life 
customary  at  Athens  was  not  widely  different 
from  that  of  Pergamum  or  Alexandria.  The  decay 
of  civil  interests  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  serious 
and  intefligent  people  to  the  seclusion  of  philo- 
sophy, and  so  fostered  the  growth  of  the  individual 
conscience,  which  is  reflected  in  ttie  teachinf?  nf 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans. 

So  far  as  the  morality  of  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  with 
the  earlier  era.  But  the  pictures  of  ordinary  life 
which  are  presented  to  us  m  the  plays  of  the  New 
Comedy — as  known  to  us  until  quite  recently  only 
through  the  Latin  adaptations  of  Plautus  and 
Terence — are  not  of  an  attractive  character.  The 
society  depicted  is  narrow  and  mean,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  elevated  feeling  or  generous 
ambition.  The  tricks  of  a  cunning  slave,  and  the 
outwitting  of  a  straitlaced  father  or  a  rascally 

Sander  were  the  common  stock-in-trade  of  every 
ramatist.  '  Idleness,  frivolity,  luxury,  self-indul- 
gence, are  the  attributes  of  the  society  which  went 
to  see  its  own  reflection  upon  the  stage'  (Mahafl'y, 
Greek  Life  and  Thoughts  London,  1896,  p.  137). 
The  extent  of  the  decay  in  public  spirit  which  had 
set  in  since  the  great  period  of  Athenian  expansion 
may  be  gauged  by  contrasting — to  take  a  trivial 
illustration — the  caricature  of  Lamachus  in  the 
Acharnians  with  the  military  braggadocios  of  the 
New  Comedy,  or  the  speeches  of  Pericles  in 
Thucydides  with  the  servile  compositions  which 
bestowed  Divine  honours  on  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
(PoetCB  Lyrici  Grceci,  ed.  Bergk*,  Leipzig,  1882,  iii. 
674).  Even  the  chief  ornament  of  Alexandrian 
literature,  the  development  of  the  Theocritean 
idyll,  has  been  referred,  like  the  case  of  llousseau 
in  the  18th  cent.,  to  a  reactionary  movement  seek- 
ing to  find  relief,  in  the  freshness  of  Nature,  from 
the  depravity  of  contemporary  society  (see  Ziegler, 
142).  But  the  importance  of  this  evidence  must 
not  be  exaggerated  by  omitting  certain  items  on 
the  other  side  of  tlie  account  which  deserve  con- 
sideration. Thus,  if  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  period  showed  less  vigour,  they  had  lost  much 
of  the  earlier  harshness.  The  increase  of  en- 
lightenment brought  with  it  a  more  widely  ditlused 
humanity.  The  most  important  sign  of  progress 
was  the  growing  influence  of  philosophy  u]«in  daily 
life.  The  ancient  system  of  education,  which  was 
sufficient  for  old-fashioned  people  at  the  end  of  the 
5th  cent.,  had  ceased,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  descendants. 
To  attend  philosophical  lectures,  wliicli  was  a 
fashionable  craze  for  'up-to-date'  people  in  tho 
time  of  the  Sophists,  hacl  become  the  established 
practice.    Philosophers,  instead  of  being  prosecuted 
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for  impiety,'  were  considered  worthy  of  the  highest 
honours  which  the  Stat«  could  confer.  Aristotle 
bad  been  summoned  to  Macedonia  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  young  Alexander,  and  in  the  next 
generation  we  have  the  honorific  decree  in  favour 
of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  the  intimate  friendship  of  Per- 
HBUS  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  the  political 
missions  of  Xenocrates  to  Antipater  and  of  Crates 
to  Demetrius. 

Philosophy  was  no  longer  regarded  merely  as 
an  educational  instrument,  or  even  as  an  avenue 
leading  to  knowledge.  The  schools  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  became  permanent  institutions  localized 
at  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum,  and  organized 
80  as  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  corporate  enthusiasm 
among  their  members.  For  the  degradation  of 
politics,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  had  driven 
those  who  were  sufficiently  serious  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  frivolity  of  ordinary  life,  and  were 
not  preoccupied  with  commerce  or  military  service 
abroad,  to  take  refuge  in  the  disputations  of  the 
schools.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fame  of  their  founders 
and  the  influence  which  they  were  destined  to  exer- 
cise over  mediaeval  and  modem  thought,  neither 
the  Academy  nor  the  Lyceum  provided  exactly 
what  the  generation  required.  The  lofty  idealism 
of  Plato  and  the  minute  and  accurate  science  of 
Aristotle  were  alike  unsuited  to  the  need  which 
_cra.Yed  a  sBslalning  principle  of  hope  and  comfort 
amidst  the  sinister  influences  of  a  corrupt  society. 
In  other  words,  philosophy  was  expected  to  eupply 
what  religion  was  then  incapable  of  affording. 
Herein  lay  the  opportunity  which  the  new  schools 
of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  were  not  slow  to  seize.  Both 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  made  practical  ethics  the 
ultimate  end  to  wliich  their  physical  and  logical 
speculations  were  directed  ;  they  aspired  to  dis- 
cover truth  in  order  to  throw  open  the  way  to 
happiness. 

IS-  The  Stoics. — Zeno,  a  native  of  Citium  in 
Cyprus,  who  had  studied  under  Xenocrates  and 
Polemo  the  Academics  and  Crates  the  Cynic, 
established  a  separate  school  at  Athens  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  4th  century.  Under  his 
successors,  Cleanthes  {q.v.)  and  Chrysippus  iq.v.), 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  so  called 
from  the  Stoa  Pcecile,  where  Zeno  had  lectured, 
were  developed  and  defined ;  and  during  the 
following  centuries,  through  which  it  continued  to 
flourish,  the  leaders  of  the  school,  without  abandon- 
ing their  main  positions,  succeeded  better  than  any 
of  their  rivals  in  accommodating  their  teaching  to 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  time.  Although 
Zeno  and  his  immediate  successors  devoted  an 
immense  amount  of  labour  to  the  study  of  logic 
and  physics,  the  supreme  importance  of  ethics 
was  recognized  at  an  early  date  {Stoic.  Vet. 
Fragm.,  ed.  von  Amim,  iii.  [Leipzig,  1905]  68), 
and,  as  time  went  on,  it  tended  more  and  more  to 
be  the  sole  subject  of  general  interest.  The  ulti- 
mate end  of  moral  action  was,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  a  life  in  agreement  with  Nature,  whereby 
they  understood  a  conformity  with  the  workings 
of  Season  as  immanent  both  m  the  individual  and 
in  the  universe  (ib.  4).  Reason,  which  is  the  Uni- 
versal Law,  is  identified  with  Zeus,  and  happiness 
is  attained  when  the  individual  reason  is  made  to 
submit  itself  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe.  Life  in  accordance  with  Nature 
is  identical  with  a  perfect  life,  and  the  perfection 
of  anything  is  the  same  as  its  virtue  (ib.  16).  Thus 
virtue  is  the  only  thing  which  should  be  chosen 
for  its  own  sake  (ib.  39),  and  is  by  itself  suflicient 
for  happiness  (ib.  54).     The  Good  was  interpreted, 

•  The  lut  echoes  of  the  older  thunder  were  the  decree  for  the 
•*P"lj>on  of  philosophers  from  Athens  in  31C,  which  was  re- 
pealed within  a  year;  and  the  un»uccea8ful  prosecution  of 
Inwpfanuta*  by  Agnonlde*. 


as  by  Socrates,  as  equivalent  to  advantage  (ib.  75), 
and  it  was  obvious  tnat  virtue  alone  could  furnish 
true  profit,  and  that  vice  alone  could  harm  (ib.  75, 
76).  It  follows  that  everything  except  virtue  and 
vice — health,  riches,  fame,  beauty,  even  life  itself 
— is  absolutely  indiflerent.  So  far  Zeno  was  in 
accord  with  the  Cynics ;  but  he  refused  to  draw 
the  same  inference  from  the  premisses.  Things 
indifferent  are  capable  of  being  used  either  well  or 
ill,  and  are  not  all  indifferent  to  the  same  extent. 
In  other  words,  things  indifferent  may  have  a 
certain  value,  positive  or  negative  (iiia,  dra{(a), 
as  contributing  towards  a  life  in  accordance  with 
Nature  or  as  hindering  its  development  (ib.  126). 
But  there  are  certain  things  which  have  so  much 
value  that,  in  the  absence  of  over-riding  circum- 
stances, they  wUl  always  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  their  contraries.  Such  things  are  natural 
ability,  life,  riches,  fame,  and  so  forth,  and  they 
are  consequently  described  as  being  preferred 
(Trporiyij.iiia),  whereas  their  opposites  are  to  be 
rejected  (iiroirpariyntva  [ib.  31]).  Such  advantages, 
however,  will  weigh  as  nothing  in  the  scale  against 
virtue ;  and,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a 
choice,  we  must  face  death  sooner  than  be  guilty 
of  vice  (ib.  168).  All  moral  action  arises  from 
impulse  (hpii-ff),  that  is  to  say,  the  movement  of  the 
soul  directed  towards  the  acquisition  of  some 
external  object.  In  man,  impulse  is  controlled  by 
reason  ;  but,  where  reason  does  not  exist  or  is  not 
fully  developed,  as  in  the  case  of  children  and 
animals,  the  natural  impulses  are  primarily 
directed  towards  self-preservation,  and  not,  as  the 
Epicureans  believed,  towards  pleasure  (ib.  178). 
The  objects  thus  sought  after  (tA  vpSrra  hcotA 
tpiffiv)  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  wisdom,  which  is  exercised  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  natural  from  the  unnatural  ana  the 
rational  selection  of  the  former  (ib.  186,  190). 

The  impulses  given  by  Nature  are  directed  to 
the  right  objects,  but  the  reason  may  be  distracted 
by  the  seductions  of  pleasure  or  the  urgency  of 
associates  (ib.  228).  Nevertheless,  virtue  can  be 
taught,  as  experience  proves  (ib.  223).  The 
Socratic  view  that  Virtue  is  Knowledge  is  still 
maintained ;  but  the  Stoics,  who  held  that  nothing 
but  body  exists,  were  obliged  to  argue  that  the 
virtues  also  were  corporeal,  being,  in  fact,  a 
particular  disposition  of  th»  soul  itself  (ib.  305). 
Virtue  is  thus  both  one  and  many — one  in  so  far 
as  it  is  inseparable  from  the  soul,  and  many  in 
relation  to  the  sphere  of  its  activities.  Thus 
Insight  is  the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do,  Temperance  the  knowledge  of  what  to 
choose  and  what  to  avoid,  Justice  is  that  know- 
ledge which  gives  every  man  his  due,  and  Courage 
that  which  can  distinguish  the  proper  objects  of 
fear  (46.  262).  The  virtues  are  reciprocally  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  he  who  has  one 
necessarily  possesses  all ;  nor  can  he  act  in  the 
exercise  of  a  single  virtue  without  at  the  same 
time  employing  the  others  (ib.  299).  Virtue,  being 
based  upon  secure  convictions,  was  so  completely 
identified  with  a  man's  moral  nature  that  some  of 
the  Stoics  considered  it  absolutely  indefectible 
(ib.  237).  The  ordinary  man  (^oOXos),  however, 
fails  to  exercise  his  reason  properly.  He  is  the 
slave  of  emotion  (-ridos),  which  may  be  described 
either  as  an  excess  of  impulse,  or  as  an  outburst 
breaking  away  from  the  control  of  reason  (ib.  379), 
or  again  as  perverted  judgment  (ib.  456).  The 
Stoics  spent  much  labour  in  distinguishing  the 
varieties  of  emotion,  grouping  tliem  round  the 
four  chief  classes,  two  of  which,  Pleasure  and  Grief, 
are  concerned  with  the  present,  and  the  others. 
Desire  and  Fear,  with  the  future  (ib.  391).  It  will 
be  seen  that  emotion  is  a  disordered  condition  of 
the  reason  itself ;  we  have  no  longer,  as  in  Plato 
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and  Aristotle,  to  think  of  two  rival  powers  striving 
for  the  mastery,  but  ratlier  of  a  revolt  against 
the  rightful  authority.  It  follows  that  emotion 
most  Be  absolutely  suppressed,  since  everything 
that  is  contrary  to  right  reason  is  sinful  (to.  445, 
448). 

The  Stoics  drew  up  a  classification  of  actions 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  distinction  between 
Virtue  as  the  Absolute  Good  and  things  indif- 
ferent but  yet  valuable.  Actions  proceeding  from 
virtue  are  Right  Actions  {Karopdd/iaTa),  vicious 
actions  are  Sins  (aimprHiixaTa).  These  classes  com- 
prise every  act  of  the  wise  man  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  fool  on  the  other.  Hence  the  para- 
dox that  all  sins  are  equal ;  for  no  difference 
in  degree  is  conceivable  (ib.  527,  528).  But,  if 
we  look  not  at  the  agent,  but  at  the  act  in  rela- 
tion to  its  object,  we  must  distinguish  between 
what  is  fitting  {xaBiiKov)  and  its  opposite.  A 
perfectly  fitting  action  (TAeioK  KadrjKov),  such  as 
to  act  justly,  may  be  identified  with  Right  Action. 
Otherwise,  fitting  actions  are  such  as  may  be 
justified  on  grounds  of  probability  (t  rpax9iv 
fCKayair  tax^^  i.iro\oyiafi^),  as  to  honour  one's 
parents  or  to  take  care  of  one's  health  (ib.  134  f.). 
The  actual  embodiment  of  the  Stoic  conception  of 
Virtue  is  to  be  seen  in  their  picture  of  the  Wise 
Man.  In  the  exercise  of  his  knowledge  the  wise 
man  never  makes  a  mistake,  never  opines,  never 
changes  his  mind.  He  is  an  expert  on  every 
subject,  being  endowed  with  every  excellence. 
His  body  may  be  in  pain,  but  he  never  suffers ; 
though  he  were  as  unfortunate  as  Priam,  he  would 
still  oe  happy.  None  but  the  wise  can  lay  claim 
to  riches,  beauty,  or  freedom ;  for  no  one  has 
possessions  so  valuable,  no  one  is  so  deserving  of 
love,  no  one  is  so  unfettered  by  prejudice.  The 
wise  man  is  the  only  true  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 
True  friendship  can  exist  only  between  the  wise, 
for  they  alone  can  benefit  each  other  :  '  If  a  single 
wise  man  anywhere  extends  his  finger  with  a  wise 
purpose,  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world  are 
benefited'  {ib.  627).  The  wise  man  bears  no  trace 
of  softness ;  he  is  unmoved  by  passion ;  he  never 
pardons,  never  pities,  and  is  never  surprised.  It 
IS  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  doctrine 
involved  the  Stoics  in  controversial  difficulties, 
or  that  Chrysippus  was  forced  to  admit  that  the 
wise  man  was  a  rarer  portent  than  the  phoenix  (see 
E.  V.  Arnold,  Roman  Stoicism,  Cambridge,  1911, 
p.  298,  and  cf.  art.  STOICISM). 

l6.  Epicurus. — The  school  of  Epicurus  (see  art. 
Epicurkans),  first  established  at  Mytilene  and 
subsequently  removed  to  Lampsacus,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Athens  in  306.  The  system  was  in  all 
essentials  the  work  of  the  founder,  and  was 
faithfully  guarded  by  his  successors,  remaining 
practicafty  unchanged  so  long  as  the  school  con- 
tinued to  exist.  Epicurus  asserted  emphatically 
that  the  object  of  all  philosopliical  inquiry  is  the 
attainment  of  happiness  by  the  individual,  and  that 
neither  knowledge  nor  virtue  has  any  worth  in 
itself.  Thus,  his  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  gods,  as  absolutely  indiflerent  to  human  affairs, 
was  intended  to  remove  superstitious  fears,  which 
are  among  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  human 
happiness.  Similarly,  by  his  inquiry  into  the 
essence  of  the  soul,  and  his  demonstration  that  it 
could  not  be  immortal,  he  hoped  to  destroy  entirely 
the  fear  of  death.  He  laid  the  ground-work  of  his 
ethics  by  a  psychological  examination  of  the 
varieties  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  The  highest 
grade  of  pleasure  is  attained  when  every  painful 
need  is  removed,  and  every  natural  craving  stilled. 
The  condition  thus  attained  is  one  of  complete 
rest  {KaT(urTT)fiaTiKi)  ■qSoi'ifi),  and  must  be  contrasted 
with  the  pleasure  wliich  consists  in  the  satisfaction 
of  a  want  (riSovi)  if  Kir/iaei).    The  latter  is  neces- 


sarily mingled  with  discomfort,  unless  it  is  merely 
connected  with  a  variation  (iroiiciX/tAj)  of  the 
highest  good.  Wants  were  accordingly  classified 
as  (1)  natural  and  necessary,  (2)  natural  and  not 
necessary,  (3)  neither  natural  nor  necessary.  The 
second  class  is  not  subject  to  the  influence  of 
passion,  except  when  men  are  misled  by  a  false 
opinion  that  the  highest  good  is  capable  of 
increase.  The  third  class  are  products  of  the 
imagination,  and  must  be  totally  rejected  (frs. 
450-453  [Usener]). 

Epicurus  differed  from  the  Cyrenaics  in  three 
respects ;  (1)  he  declared  freedom  from  pain, 
which  the  Cyrenaics  did  not  count  as  a  pleasure 
at  all,  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  pleasures ;  (2)  he 
declared  that  all  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  ulti- 
mately referable  to  and  derived  from  bodily 
pleasures,  whereas  the  Cyrenaics  held  that  the 
pleasure  of  intercourse  with  friends  or  the 
gratification  arising  from  honour  is  independent 
of  sensation  ;  (3)  pleasures  of  the  mind  refer  to  the 
past  and  future  as  well  as  to  the  present,  and,  as 
being  more  durable,  are  greater  than  immediate 
bodily  pleasures.  In  other  respects  his  ethical 
principles  are  those  of  undiluted  hedonism. 
Experience  shows  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the 
only  motives  which  control  our  actions.  The 
attainment  of  pleasure  and  the  avoidance  of  pain 
are  the  natural  criteria  by  which  the  value  of  our 
impulses  and  activities  is  measured.  Reason  is  a 
later  accretion,  which  does  not  alter  the  ultimate 
aim,  but  points  out  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
Reason  teaches  us  to  look  not  to  immediate  enjoy- 
ment, but  to  the  remoter  consequences  of  our 
actions.  Every  pleasure  is  a  good  in  itself,  as 
being  suitable  to  our  nature  (oiKetoc),  but  it  is  not 
every  pleasure  which  is  an  object  of  pursuit 
(aIp«T4i').  Conversely,  certain  pains  are  compara- 
tively so  unimportant  that  we  must  accept  them, 
if  on  the  balance  of  the  account  they  appear  to 
bring  with  them  a  larger  amount  of  pleasure. 

The  value  of  the  virtues  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  without  them  we  cannot  reach  the  highest 
good — absence  of  all  pain  and  of  every  fear  of 
future  disturbance.  Insight  ((pp6vri<rts)  is  the  root 
of  all  the  other  virtues :  it  sets  us  free  from  false 
opinion,  and  puts  before  us  the  true  goal  of 
our  endeavour.  Self-control  {iyKpAreia)  imparts 
the  necessary  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  decisions 
of  the  judgment,  so  that  we  may  receive  as  much 
pleasure  and  as  little  pain  as  are  possible  for  us  ; 
and  courage  prevents  our  peace  of  mind  from  being 
destroyed )by  fear  of  death,  superstition,  or  pain. 
Lastly,  the  violation  of  justice  is  incompatible 
with  an  agreeable  life.  For  the  unjust  man,  even 
though  his  misdeeds  are  concealed,  is  continually 
anxious  lest  they  should  be  discovered.  On  the 
other  hand,  upright  conduct  contributes  to  our 
enjoyment,  by  earning  the  good-will  and  affection 
of  our  fellow-men.  On  the  value  of  friendship  the 
Epicureans  laid  great  stress:  it  was  grounded 
ultimately  upon  mutual  advantage,  but  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  was  conceived  to  reach  its 
highest  pitch  in  the  unselfish  fellowship  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous  (fr.  544).  In  other  respects, 
Epicurus  assigned  very  little  value  to  the  condi- 
tions of  civil  society.  Laws  would  not  be  needed 
in  a  community  of  the  wise  j  as  things  are,  they 
exist  to  protect  the  wise  from  injustice  (fr.  530). 
He  recommended  abstention  from  politics  on  the 
ground  that  public  life  interferes  with  happiness 
(\i0e  ^nio-a?  [fr.  551]).  Similarly,  he  discounten- 
anced marriage  as  likely  to  lead  to  much  trouble 
(fr.  525).  The  result  of  Epicurean  hedonism  is  not 
far  removed  from  the  Stoic  ideal :  the  liappiness 
of  the  Epicurean  wise  man  is  no  less  founded  on 
the  secure  possession  of  insight,  and  is  so  entirely 
indepepdent   of   external   circumstances  thp.t   it 
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eDdorm  while  its  possessor  is  snffering  physical 
torture  (fr.  601). 

17.  The  Graeco-Roinan  age.— In  the  sketch 
that  has  already  been  given  ofStoic  ethics,  littlo  or 
nothinK  has  been  said  of  the  adaptation  of  Stoic 
principles  to  the  needs  of  daily  life.  But  the 
inilaence  and  vitality  of  the  school  were  shown  by 
nothing  more  clearly  than  by  their  success  in  pro- 
curing the  iiilhesion  to  their  system  of  so  large  an 
element  of  Koman  society  (for  the  details,  see  E.  V. 
Arnold,  op.  cit.  99  S.,  who  shows  the  importance  of 
the  modifications  made  by  Panaetius).  Stoicism,  as 
it  was  opened  out  to  the  practical  Romans,  became 
less  a  subject  of  study  for  the  curious  than  a 
religious  creed  to  which  every  serious  man  might 
look  for  supj)ort.  Its  success  in  this  direction  was 
undoubtedly  promoted  by  the  attitude  which  had 
been  adopted  towards  the  popular  religion.  By  an 
elaborate  series  of  allegorical  explanations  the 
Stoics  sought  to  accommodate  their  pantheistic 
belief  in  the  universal  immanence  of  the  Divine 
Reason  to  the  existence  of  the  separate  personalities 
represented  in  popular  theology.  Hephaestus  was 
fire,  Rhea  earth,  Zeus  aether,  and  so  forth.  Thus, 
a  breach  with  tradition  was  avoided,  and  an 
advantage  gained  which  neither  the  agnosticism 
of  the  New  Academy  nor  the  outspoken  hostility 
of  Epicurus  to  tlie  orthodox  religion  was  able  to 
secure.  The  history  of  the  Stoa  after  Pansetius 
shows  a  continually  diminishing  interest  in  philo- 
sophy and  an  increasing  strength  in  moral  exhorta- 
tion. Seneca  {q.v.),  for  instance,  laid  much  stress 
on  the  healing  powers  of  philosophy  for  all  who 
were  mentally  siek.  He  prescribed  rules  for  those 
who  were  in  various  stages  of  progress  (vpoKotrii) 
towards  wisdom  ;  for  the  removal  of  vicious  habits  ; 
for  the  training  of  the  impulses ;  for  the  mastery  of 
the  passions  ;  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  will. 
The  restraint  of  civil  liberty  under  the  Empire  im- 
parted a  gloomy  tone  to  the  discourse  of  the 
philosophic  preacher.  The  doctrine  of  '  a  reason- 
able departure'  (eSKoyot  i(ayuy^) — by  which  the 
earlier  Stoics  had  countenanced  suicide  as  an  escape 
from  intolerable  evils,  thereby  emphasizing  the 
moral  indifference  of  life  and  death — was  repeated 
^  Seneca  with  morbid  insistence.  Musonius  and 
Epictetus  admit  into  their  writings  even  less 
philosophical  discussion  than  Seneca.  Epictetus 
(q.v.)  in  particular  was  the  preacher  of  a  pure  and 
gentle  morality  which  often  approximates  to 
Christian  doctrine.  His  famous  maxim,  '  Suffer 
and  abstain '  (fr.  179),  testifies  to  his  belief  in  a 
benevolent  Providence ;  and  he  never  fails  to 
recommend  the  duty  of  submission  to  outward 
events  which  are  not  within  our  power.  The  same 
apirit  of  pious  resignation  appears  in  Marcus 
Aurelius  {q.v.),  the  last  of  the  Stoics:  the  proud 
independence  of  the  sage  had  given  way  before 
the  human  sense  of  helplessness  ;  the  soul  was 
hampered  by  the  prison-house  of  the  body,  and 
found  life  to  be  'a  sojourn  in  a  strange  land.' 
Thus  in  its  last  moments  Stoicism  came  near  to 
Platonism. 

Of  the  four  post- Aristotelian  schools,  neither  the 
Epicurean  nor  the  Peripatetic  made  any  progress,  of 
Biuiicient  importJince  to  be  recorded  here,  beyond 
the  views  of  their  founders.  But  the  Academy  hud 
a  more  chequered  history,  to  which  we  must  briefly 
refer.  The  New  Academy  under  Arcesilas  and 
Carneades  was  prec^luded  by  its  determined  scepti- 
cism from  admitting  the  possibility  of  scientific 
ethics ;  but  on  the  basis  of  probability  they  gave  a 
general  adherence  to  Platonic  teaching.  Later, 
Antiochusof  Ascalon,  Cicero's  teacher,  endeavoured 
to  effect  a  fusion  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  with 
those  of  Stoicism,  but  his  influence  soon  exhausted 
itself.  In  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  there  was  a  notable 
•mergence  of  mystical  asceticism,  associated  with 


a  revival  of  Pythagoreanism.  Its  general  tendency 
was  to  recommend  purity  of  soul,  U)  be  attained  by 
a  special  restriction  of  the  bodily  appetites,  as  the 
only  proper  channel  whereby  the  devotee  could 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  mysteries  (see 
Mahafl'y,  Greek  World  under  Ronum  Sway,  London, 
1890,  p.  179  ff.).  This  movement  reacted  upon 
Platonism,  and  the  traces  of  its  working  may  be 
found  in  the  moral  treatises  of  Plutarch  (q.v.). 
According  to  him,  the  structure  of  morality  is 
built  upon  a  religious  foundation.  Virtue  is 
identified  with  an  assimilation  to  the  Divine,  and 
the  Highest  Good  is  the  knowledge  of  God  (Aristid. 
6).  Thus  his  attitude  towards  religion  was  con- 
servative ;  he  defended  divination,  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and  believed  in  the 
power  of  demons  and  spirits  to  control  human 
action  by  their  interference.  To  avoid  the  defile- 
ments of  sense,  and  to  cultivate  the  reason  as  the 
indwelling  source  of  Divine  inspiration,  were  the 
supreme  duties  of  man  (see  de  gen.  Socr.  20,  p. 
588  Eff.).  But  the  culmination  of  this  mystical 
tendency  was  realized  in  Neo-Platonism  (q.v.) ;  and 
I'lotinus,  who  was  its  cliief  representative,  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
antiquity.  In  conformity  with  Plato,  who  had 
denounced  the  untrustworthiness  of  sense-impres- 
sion, Plotinus  identified  matter  with  evil,  and 
made  purification  from  the  contaminations  of  sense, 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  liberation  of  the 
soul  from  its  enslavement  to  the  body,  the  funda- 
mental requirements  of  his  ethical  teaching.  The 
ordinary  civil  virtues  are  of  no  value,  since  they 
tend  to  bind  the  soul  to  the  world  of  matter.  The 
soul  must  approach  God  by  re-absorption  into  the 
Intelligence  (i-oCs)  from  which  it  sprang.  This 
process  must  be  encouraged  by  contemplation  ; 
and  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  (the  Platonic  (pon) 
helps  to  direct  us  from  the  impressions  of  sense  to 
the  ideal  world.  Constant  association  with  the 
ideas  may  lead  ultimately  to  the  condition  of 
supreme  bliss,  when  the  soul  in  a  moment  of  ecstasy 
finds  itself  by  contact  with  the  Divine  Unity  identi- 
fied with  God  Himself.  ' 

LiTKRATDRB.-— Several  of  the  authorities  have  been  mentioned 
incidentally,  but  the  chief  sources  of  information  are  the 
Histories  of  Greek  Philosophy,  and  more  particularly  E.  Zetler, 
Phil.  d.  Griechen  in  ihrer  gesehichtl.  Entwicklung^,  Leipzig, 
1892  (the  greater  part  has  been  translated  into  Kuj^lish  by 
various  writers  from  the  3rd  Germ,  ed.) ;  Th.  Gomperz, 
Griech.  Denjter',  Leipzig,  190S-8  (three  vols,  of  an  Eng.  tr.  have 
appeared,  London,  1905  a.) ;  W.  Windelband,  Oeseh.  <Ur  alteti 
Philosophie  2,  Munich,  1894.  Special  treatises  on  the  History  of 
Greek  Kthics  are  the  following :  L.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  dcr 
alien  Griechen,  Berlin,  1882 ;  J.  Denis,  Ilisl.  des  theories  el  del 
id^es  morales  dans  Panli^uili  2,  Paris,  1879  ;  Ch.  E.  Luthardt, 
Die  anlike  Ethik  in  ihrer  geschichtl.  Enluficklnng,  Leipzig, 
1887;  Karl  Kbstlin,  Gesch.  der  Elhik,  i.  1,  'Die  Ethik  des 
classischen  Aiterthums,'  Tiibiiigen,  1887 ;  Th.  Ziegler,  Elhik 
der  Griechen  rind  Rimer  *,  Bonn,  1S88 ;  ct.  also  L.  R.  Farnell, 
Greece  and  Babylon,  Edinburgh,  1912. 

A.  C.  Pearson. 
ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Hindu).— Hindu 
ethics  is  deeply  tinged  with  the  belief  in  trans- 
migration or  rebirth  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
karma  ('action')  under  which  every  act,  whether 
good  or  bad,  finds  its  reward,  not  only  in  heaven 
or  hell,  but  in  innumerable  other  bodies,  from  a 
god  to  an  insect  or  plant,  or  even  a  stone.  The 
same  gradation  of  rebirths  which  pervades  the 
entire  creation  prevails  in  the  more  limited  circle 
of  human  life,  from  the  high-l)om  Brflhman  to  the 
low  grovelling  Chandilla,  all  of  which  stations 
depend  on  the  various  shades  of  merit  and  demerit 
ftcquiretl  in  a  previous  existence.  The  hymns  of 
the  Ve<las,  it  is  true,  contain  no  distinct  allusion  to 
metempsychosia  ;  they  abound  in  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  deified  jxiwers  of  Nature  rather  than 
in  moral  sentiments,  though  reference  is  made  to 
the  delights  of  paradise  and  to  the  tortures  of  hell. 
The  Ui>ani^s,  on  the  other  hand,  mention,  for 
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instance,  the  rebirth  of  virtaous  men  as  Brahmans 
or  other  persons  of  high  caste,  of  wicked  men  as 
dogs,  hogs,  or  Chandalas,  and  of  those  who  eat  rice 
as  rice  (see  Chhandogya  Vpani^ad,  v,  10).  The  idea 
of  karma,  or  action,  and  karmavipdkah,  or  ripening 
of  acts  in  future  births,  pervades  the  six  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  the  earliest  lawbooks  of  the 
Dharmasutra  class.  It  is  the  highest  goal  of 
Indian  philosophy  to  get  rid  of  the  fetters  of  action 
and  consequent  rebirth  by  overcoming  the  inclina- 
tion to  be  active.  The  question  of  will,  whether 
bound  or  free,  does  not  concern  these  philosophers  ; 
they  rather  aim  at  the  entire  extinction  of  individ- 
oal  volition  by  absorption  into  the  supreme  Being. 
The  Dharmasutras  state  the  special  duties  of  men, 
as  determined  by  their  rebirth  in  a  particular 
caste,  notably  the  Brahman  caste ;  and  they  dis- 
cuss the  obligation.s  of  Brahman  ascetics  who,  by 
keeping  the  live  vows  of  abstention  from  injury  to 
living  beings,  of  truthfulness,  of  abstention  from 
theft,  of  continence,  and  of  liberality,  by  the 
practice  of  various  austerities,  and  by  concentra- 
tion of  mind,  wish  to  obtain  full  deliverance  from 
the  bonds  of  karma  and  to  reach  final  emancipa- 
tion. 

The  narrowmindedness  of  Brahman  moralists 
was  objected  to  by  Buddha  and  his  followers. 
Thus  Buddha  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  by 
two  Brahmans  as  to  whether  a  man  becomes  a 
Brahman  by  birth  or  by  his  acts.  His  reply  was 
that  the  station  of  a  Brahman  is  not  due  to  oirth, 
but  to  abhorrence  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures. 
The  Buddhistic  Dhammapada,  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  proverbs  and  moral  sentiments,  contains  an 
eloquent  exposition  of  the  virtues,  such  as  self- 
restraint,  patience,  contentment,  mildness,  sym- 
pathy, which  entitle  a  man  to  be  rightly  called  a 
Brahman.  In  other  respects,  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  Brahmanical  and  Buddhistic 
ethics.  Karma  in  Buddhism  is  the  cause  of  the 
aggregation  of  the  five  skandhas,  which  include  all 
mental  and  physical  phenomena,  and  therefore  of 
birth  and  rebirth,  of  the  universal  passage  through 
a  succession  of  existences  (sarmara).  The  middle 
course,  which  destroys  the  working  of  karma  and 
leads  to  the  cessation  of  suffering  and  to  Wisdom 
and  Nirxana,  is  the  Eightfold  Path,  consisting  of 
right  views,  right  thoughts,  right  speech,  nglit 
actions,  right  living,  right  exertion,  right  recollec- 
tion, smd  right  m^itation.  The  five  command- 
ments (panchaSUa)  of  Buddhism — Kill  not,  .Steal 
not.  Commit  not  Adultery,  Lie  not.  Drink  not 
Strong  Drink — closely  resemble  the  above  men- 
tioned live  special  duties  enjoined  on  Br&hmanical 
ascetics.  Buddha  made  these  rules  obligatory  on 
all  his  followers,  and  added  five  more  severe  com- 
mandments for  his  monks — not  to  eat  at  for- 
bidden hours  ;  not  to  attend  worldly  amusements, 
such  as  dancing  or  singing ;  not  to  use  wreaths, 
unguents,  or  ornaments  ;  not  to  use  high  mats  or 
thrones  ;  not  to  acquire  or  receive  gold  or  silver. 
The  five  first  rules  of  this  Decalogue  (daiaMla), 
though  binding  on  all  men  alike,  were  made  more 
stringent  in  the  case  of  Buddhist  monks  and  nuns. 
Thus  chastity  means  in  the  case  of  monks  and 
nuns  absolute  abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse  ; 
in  the  case  of  laymen  it  means  refraining  from 
adultery.  There  are  also  secondary  precepts  ex- 
tending beyond  the  rules  of  the  daSaSda  toi  those 
who  have  renounced  the  world.  This  superior 
morality  corresponds  in  many  particulars  to  the 
rule  of    life  prescribed   for    a   Brahmanical  yali 

i' ascetic').  That  which  especially  characterizes 
inddhism  is  the  sympathy  displayed  towards  all 
living  beings,  earned  to  the  extreme  of  avoiding 
injury  to  the  smallest  insects,  and  showing  kind- 
ness to  the  most  noxious  animals.  It  is  recorded 
of  the  Buddha  himself,  in  those  charming  tales  of 
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his  anterior  births,  the  Jatakas,  that  in  former 
births  he  often  gave  himself  up  as  a  victim  to 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  hawks  and  beasts  of  prey  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  meeting  with  a  famished 
tigress,  sacrificed  his  own  body  to  supply  the 
tigress  and  her  cubs  with  food.  This  regard  for 
animal  life  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  rock  and 
pillar  edicts  of  the  Buddhist  king  Asoka  (c. 
250  B.C.),  which  contain  ample  discourses  on  Bud- 
dhist morality,  furnishing  an  early  and  authentic 
record  of  Buddhist  teaching.  Reverence  to  parents, 
elders,  and  preceptors,  true  charity  and  true  cere- 
moniaJ,  toleration  for  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
others,  kind  treatment  of  slaves  and  servants, 
liberality  to  ascetics  and  Brahmans,  truthfulness, 
purity,  gentleness,  and  saintliness  are  other  virtues 
extolled  in  the  edicts  of  king  Aioka. 

Jainism,  which,  unlike  Buddhism,  continues  to 
flourish  in  India  at  the  present  day,  goes  even 
beyond  Buddhism  in  the  regard  paid  to  animal 
life.  The  oath  not  to  hurt  animals  is  exacted 
from  the  Jaina  ascetic  on  his  entrance  into 
the  Order ;  it  demands  watchfulness  over  all  func- 
tions of  the  body  by  which  anything  living  might 
be  hurt,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Jaina  ascetic 
must  carry  with  him  a  straining  cloth  for  his 
drinking  water,  a  broom,  and  a  veil  before  his 
mouth,  in  order  to  avoid  killing  insects.  In  his 
four  other  oaths  the  Jaina  monk  promises,  like 
the  Brahman  and  the  Buddhist,  and  almost  in 
the  same  words,  not  to  speak  untruth,  to  appro- 
priate nothing  to  himself  without  permission,  to 
preserve  chastity,  and  to  practise  self-sacrifice. 
Asceticism,  both  inward  and  outward,  is  made 
specially  prominent  in  this  religion ;  it  embraces 
repentance  of  sin,  confession  of  the  same  to  the 
teacher  (as  in  Buddhism),  penance  done  for  it,  the 
study  and  teaching  of  the  holy  faith,  pious  medi- 
tations, the  renunciation  of  all  worldly  possessions, 
temjierance,  begging,  different  kinds  of  self-morti- 
fication, especially  by  fasts  which  may  be  con- 
tinued to  starvation,  voluntary  death  by  with- 
drawal of  food  being  regarded  as  a  sure  entrance 
to  Nirvana.  The  rules  of  '  the  right  way '  for  the 
Jaina  laity  are  less  severe,  the  oath  of  chastity, 
e.ff.,  being  replaced  by  that  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
just  as  the  rules  for  Brahman  and  Buddhist  laymen 
are  less  strict  than  those  destined  for  the  clergy. 
In  practical  life  Jainism  may  be  said  to  make  of 
its  laity  earnest  men  who  excel  in  an  exceptional 
willingness  to  sacrifice  anything  for  their  religion. 
The  clergy  in  the  education  01  worldly  communi- 
ties are  united  again  to  humanity  and  its  inter- 
ests, and  conversions  of  people  of  low  caste  to  the 
Jaina  creed  are  not  uncommon  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Later  Brahmanisni,  as  represented  in  the  Code 
of  Manu,  the  'Great  Epic  (Mahabharata),  and 
many  other  productions  of  what  is  called  classical 
Sanskrit  literature,  reiterates  the  old  iniquitous 
law  of  caste,  and  tries  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the 
priestly  class  to  spiritual  and  social  superiority. 
'  The  Hindu  code  as  a  whole  is  savage  and  an- 
tique' (Hopkins).  Thus  in  criminal  law  the  jus 
talionis  is  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  (see  Crimes 
AND  Punishments  [Hindu]).  Witnesses  in  a  court 
of  justice  are  exhorted  to  speak  truth,  with  many 
fine  sentiments  extolling  veracity  and  denouncing 
falsehood  ;  yet  perjury  is  permitted  where  an 
accused  of  respectable  caste  may  be  saved  from 
death  by  it  (see  Law  AND  LAWBOOKS  [Hindu]). 
Long  lists  of  oft'ences  of  various  degrees  are  given, 
which  do  not  differ  es.sentially  from  the  moral  code 
and  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  current  among 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  except  perhaps  in  the 
peculiar  sanctity  attributed  to  Brahmans  and  all 
their  belongings,  and  to  the  cow,  the  sacred  animal 
of  the  Hindus.    But  every  sin  may  be  atoned  for 
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by  performing  a  penance  (see  Expiation  AND 
Atonemknt  [Hindu]);  and  these  penances  were 
an  important  source  of  profit  to  the  Brfthmans. 
Though  eacli  class  has  its  special  duties  assigned 
to  it,  there  are  also  general  ooligations  common  to 
all  castes,  such  as  forbearance,  veracity,  self- 
restraint,  purity,  liberality,  self-control,  regard 
for  animal  life,  obedience  towards  elders,  visiting 
places  of  pilgrimage,  sympathy,  straightforward- 
ness, contentment,  etc.  {V^nusutra,  ii.  16 f.).  The 
doctrine  of  ahimsd  (non-injury  to  living  beings) 
is,  however,  not  so  much  insisted  on  as  in  tlie 
Buddhist  and  Jaina  creeds ;  for  a  sacrifice,  cattle 
may  be  slain,  and  the  meat  of  such  cattle  may  be 
eaten,  although  the  doctrine  of  karma  and  of  the 
soul's  passage  through  all  kinds  of  animal  bodies, 
according  U>  its  deeds  in  a  previous  life,  is  fully 
recognized  in  the  Code  of  Mann.  The  merit  of 
asceticism,  combined  with  religious  meditation,  is 
highly  extolled  ;  and  the  entrance  into  the  order 
of  religious  mendicants  is  siipposed  to  form  a 
regular  stage  in  the  life  of  a  Brahman,  preceded 
by  the  stage  of  a  hermit  in  the  woods  {vdna- 
prasl/ia).  The  sacerdotal  element  is  very  strong 
m  the  Mah&bharata  also,  which  is,  like  the  codes, 
a  vast  thesaurus  of  Hindu  ethics.  Thus  there  is  an 
eightfold  path  of  religious  duty,  as  in  Buddhism, 
but  here  it  consists  in  sacrifice,  study,  liberality, 
penance,  truth,  mercy,  self-control,  and  lack  of 
greed.  The  epics  contain  many  touching  pictures 
of  domestic  and  social  happiness :  children  are 
dutiful  to  their  parents  auff  submissive  to  their 
superiors ;  parents  are  fondly  attached  to  their 
children,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their 
welfare ;  wives  are  loyal  and  devoted  to  their  hus- 
bands ;  husbands  are  affectionately  disposed  to- 
wards their  wives  ;  love  and  harmony  reign  through 
the  family  circle  (M.  Williams).  The  didactic 
and  sententious  note  prevails  in  the  whole  range  of 
Sanskrit  literature  (Macdonell).  It  is  particularly 
strong  in  the  old  collections  of  fairy  tales  and  fables, 
which  agree  in  putting  instructive  speeches  and 
moral  sentiments  into  tlie  mouths  of  jackals,  cats, 
elephants,  parrots,  monkeys,  and  other  animals ; 
and  it  also  pervades  Sanskrit  lyrics  and  dramatic 
works,  among  which  the  Prabodhachandrodaya 
furnishes  an  instance  of  an  allegorical  and  philo- 
sophical play  which  may  be  fitly  compared  to  some 
of  our  old  Moralities.  The  keynote  in  Sanskrit 
moral  poetry  is  the  conception  of  fate,  but  fate  is 
declared  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  result  of 
action  done  in  a  former  birth,  so  that  every  man 
can  by  right  conduct  shape  his  future  fate  him- 
self. 

Passing  to  modem  developments,  we  find  a 
general  tendency  on  the  part  of  religious  founders 
such  as  Basava,  the  founder  of  the  Lihgayats,  in 
the  12th  cent.,  Kablr,  the  founder  of  the  Kabir- 
panthis,  in  the  1.5th,  Nanak,  Dadu,  and  Chaitanya, 
in  the  16th,  and  many  others,  to  proclaim  the 
social  equality  of  all  those  who  enrolled  themselves 
in  their  Order.  In  practice,  however,  this  levelling 
down  of  caste  distinctions  met  with  only  partial 
and  temporary  success.  As  a  way  of  salvation, 
the  'way  of  love  and  faith '  (bluiktimarga)  has  been 
gaining  ground,  though  the  '  way  of  works  ' 
[karmamargay i.e.  the  practice  of  religions  rites, 
austerities,  penances,  and  sacrifices,  is  held  to  be 
equal,  and  the  'way  of  true  knowledge'  {jixana- 
marga)  is  held  to  be  superior  to  it.  The pustimdrga, 
or  '  way  of  enjoyment,'  is  sometimes  recognized  as 
a  fourth  way.  The  Reports  on  the  Census  of  1901 
conUin  some  interesting  attempts  at  establishing 
the  actual  standard  of  morality  m  India. 

'  The  code  of  morality  of  the  ordinary  Hindu  is  much  the  same 
M  that  of  most  civilized  nations,  though  it  is  nowhere  reduced 
to  a  code.  lie  knows  that  it  is  wrong  to  commit  murder, 
adulU-ry,  theft  and  pcrjur}-,  or  to  covet,  and  he  honoura  his 
parent*,  in  the  case  of  the  father,  at  any  rate,  to  a  decree  ex- 


ceeding the  customs  of  most  nations,  which  have  no  o«Y«mony 
resembling  that  of  Sraddh  [funeral  oblation].  The  influence  of 
caste  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  iai|>ortance  here,  and  some 
inquirers  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  principal  sanc- 
tion attaching  to  a  breach  of  morality  is  the  fear  of  caste  penal- 
ties rather  than  the  dread  of  divine  punishment,  and  there  are 
many  facts  which  go  to  support  this  view.  ...  An  extreme 
example  of  the  effect  of  ciste  principles  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  lowest  castes,  where  adultery  is  only  condemned  .  .  .  when 
committed  with  a  person  of  different  caste.  In  the  case  of  per- 
jury, the  offence  may  be  committed,  without  public  reprobation, 
on  behalf  of  a  caste-fellow,  or  even  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
village.  ...  I  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Karma  is  one  of  the 
firmest  1>elief8  of  all  classes  of  Hindus,  ar)d  that  the  fear  that  a 
man  shall  reap  as  he  has  sown  is  an  appreciable  element  in 
the  average  morality.  ...  A  man  and  his  wife  batlie  in  the 
Ganges  with  their  clothes  tied  together,  to  ensure  their  being 
married  to  one  another  in  a  future  existence.'  As  for  Heaven 
and  Hell,  they  are  not  merely  *  transitory  stages  of  existence  in 
the  chain  of  transmigration,'  but  'the  soul'  when  sufficiently 
purified  *  goes  to  dwell  in  Heaven  for  ever.  .  .  .  There  is  no  idea 
of  absorption  in  the  deity  whose  place  is  far  above '  {Cenw*  of 
India,  1901,  Report,  p.  863  f.). 

The  belief  in  metempsychosis  does  not  prevail 
all  over  India  ;  thus  the  ordinary  Hindu  pea.sant  in 
the  Central  Provinces  '  has  practically  no  belief  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  but  has  a  vague  idea 
that  there  is  a  future  life,  in  which  those  who  are 
good  in  this  world  will  be  happy  in  a  heaven  (targ), 
while  those  who  are  bad  will  be  wretched  in  a  hell 
(luirak) '  ( Central  Provinces  Heport,  p.  78).  The 
general  effect  of  these  two  different  beliefs  on  the 
state  of  morality  remains  the  same,  the  idea  of 
retribution  in  a  future  state  being  common  to 
both  of  them.  The  influence  of  Christian  morality 
on  the  religious  life  of  India  becomes  visible  in  the 
teaching  and  practical  working  of  _  the  various 
theistical  sects  called  Samajes  (see  Arya  SamXj 
and  Brahma  Samaj).  Thus  the  Arya  Samaj  in- 
sists on  education  both  of  males  and  females,  and 
aims  at  doing  good  to  the  world  by  improving  the 
physical,  intellectual,  spiritual,  moral,  and  social 
condition  of  mankind. 

LiTKRATPRB. — A.  Barth,  The  Relifjirmt  of  India\  London, 
1890  ;  E.  W.  Hoplcins,  IMigwrn  of  India,  Ix)ndon,  1806  ;  V.  A. 
Smith,  Early  Utstory  of  India'  Oxford,  19t>S  ;  M.  Williams, 
Indian  Wisdom  s,  London,  1876  ;  L.  A.  Waddell,  The  liuddhifm 
of  Tibet,  London,  1895;  H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Jimldhism, 
Strassburg,  1896 ;  G.  Biihler,  The  Indian  Sect  of  the  Jainas, 
it.  bv  Burgess,  London,  1903 ;  A.  A.  Macdonell,  liistory  of 
Sanskrit  Literature,  London,  1900 ;  O.  Bijhtlingk,  Indische 
Sprilche,  3  vols.,  Petersburg,  1870-73 ;  Reports  on  the  Census  e/ 
India,  1901.  J.  JqllY. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Japanese).—!. 
Ancient  Japanese. — Tlie  Japanese  nation  through 
its  long  history  has  cherished  several  peculiar  forms 
of  morality,  which,  of  course,  must  be  admitted 
to  have  undergone  modifications  to  some  extent, 
although  their  essential  character  lias  remained 
unaltered.  The  characteristic  ethical  features  of 
the  ancient  Japanese  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  morality 
of  Japan  at  the  present  day.  One  of  them  is 
certainly  nationalism.  It  is  recognizable  in  the  old 
mythology,  which,  unlike  that  of  any  other  land, 
centres  in  the  Imperial  family  and  the  State.  In 
the  course  of  the  creation,  the  Divine  pair,  Izanagi 
and  Izanami  (see  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology 
[Japanese]),  first  produced  the  country  (i.e.  the 
eartli)  and,  after  a  long  interval,  the  Sun-goddess, 
the  Moon-god,  and  one  other  son.  The  first  of  the 
three  was  made  ruler  of  the  heaven-world ;  she 
afterwards  sent  her  grandson  to  Japan,  gave  him 
a  mirror,  a  sword,  and  a  bead,  to  be  handed 
down  to  their  posterity  as  the  royal  insignia,  and 
said  : 

'  This  country  has  to  he  ruled  by  my  descendants ;  thoa 
oughtest  to  go  and  reign  over  it.  The  sacred  dynasty  will  be  so 
prosperous  that  it  will  last  eternally,  even  as  heaven  and  earth 

The  Sun-go<ldess  is  sister  to  the  country,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Imperial 
family  and  of  the  people  in  general,  which  are  to  be, 
as  her  prediction  indicates,  eternally  the  ruler  and 
the  ruled.  A  throne  occupied  by  a  single  dynasty 
•  Sihongi,  fasc.  2. 
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is  the  possession  of  no  nation  in  the  world  except 
the  Japanese.  A  great  respect  has  always  been 
paid  by  the  people  to  such  a  sacred  throne.  At 
one  tinie  they  regarded  the  Mikados  as  living  gods, 
and,  even  when  they  were  deprived  of  ruling  power, 
the  people  never  ceased  to  pay  the  respect  due  to 
them.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  stood  in  a 
slavish  relation  to  the  Imperial  family,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  is  related  to  the  people  as  the  main 
house  to  branch  houses.  The  Mikados  are  not 
their  conquerors,  as  with  the  majority  of  other 
nations.  Tlie  people  are  often  addressed  by  the 
Mikados  as  '  Our  children,'  which  accounts  for  the 
special  relation  between  the  two.  Submission  to 
the  Mikados,  therefore,  is  not  merely  loyalty  but 
filial  piety.'  In  contrast  with  China,  filial  piety 
in  Japan  comes  next  to  loyalty,  though  in  most 
cases  the  two  are  mentioned  side  by  side.  In  the 
JajKinese  family,  parents  are  absolutely  obeyed  by 
their  children,  and  superiors  by  inferiors,  as  the 
Mikados  are  obeyed  by  their  subjects.  Filial  piety 
is  not  so  highly  valued  as  loyalty,  which  is  absolute, 
and  very  often  bids  people  sacrifice  other  virtues 
for  its  sake.  Dutifulness  to  parents  and  obedience 
to  superiors  were  the  chief  morals  in  the  Japanese 
home  in  ancient  days,  as  they  are  still.  Honesty 
and  righteousness  were  among  the  principal  virtues 
in  old  Japan.  Classical  scholars  are  of  opinion 
that  the  ancient  Japanese  were  honest  and  upright 
of  themselves  without  any  teaching,  and  could  be 
governed  quite  easily,  and  that  neither  were  detailed 
laws  needed  to  rule  them,  nor  minute  moral  doc- 
trines to  regulate  their  daily  life,  because  they  were 
simple,  honest,  and  good,  and  committed  neither 
illegal  nor  immoral  acts.°  Thejr  were  practical 
and  optimistic  to  an  extreme,  thinking  neither  of 
the  future  nor  of  the  past,  but  only  of  tne  present.' 
Death  was  hateful,  but  not  fearful,  to  them.  They 
seem  never  to  have  thought  of  whither  they  would 
go  after  death — a  state  of  things  which  was  much 
modified  after  Buddhism  waa  introduced.  In 
ancient  chronicles,  we  meet  with  the  words  nigi- 
tama  (a  gentle  spirit)  and  aratama  (a  rough  spirit) ; 
the  former  denotes  the  virtues  of  gentleness  and 

fenerosity,  the  latter  those  of  bravery  and  chivalry, 
'he  old  Japanese  were  gentle  and  magnanimous 
on  the  one  hand,  and  so  were  kind  and  indulgent 
to  others,  and  lived  in  harmony  with  the  world ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  strong  wills  and 
brave  hearts,  which,  when  duty  called  them,  very 
often  made  them  face  dangers,  and,  if  necessary, 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  father- 
land.* 

2.  Shintoism. — The  word  shinto  is  not  Japanese, 
but  Chinese;  it  means  'the  Way  of  the  Gods' 
(Kami-no-michi).  Some  say  it  is  a  religion,  some 
a  moral  system,  and  others  a  political  way.  It 
may  be  any  or  all  of  these  three,  for  in  ancient 
days  no  distinction  was  made  between  them.  It 
presents  no  peculiar  doctrines,  and  nothing  like  a 
code  of  ethics ;  but,  as  it  is  the  great  way  of  the 
Empire,  all  the  Japanese,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
spite  of  different  creeds,  must  be  Shintoists.  The 
(Miinto  scholars  (e.^.  Hirata)  say  that  they  are 
acting  and  moving  in  accordance  with  the  Shinto- 
istic  teachings  when  they  worship  national  deities, 
when  they  venerate  Mikados  and  parents,  when 
they  try  to  promote  the  national  welfare  and 
happiness,  or  when  thej^  lead  an  honest  and  god- 
like life.  Shinto  is  a  mixture  of  Ancestor-worship 
and  Nature-worship,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
nomenclature  of  the  deities  worshipped.  Tlie 
Japanese  have  combined  their  ancestors  with 
natural  phenomena,  have  deified  them,  and  worship 
them.  In  dealing  with  them  in  such  a  manner, 
they  mean  that  the  ancestors  are  their  progenitors, 


•  Sawayaniifci.  op.  eit.  injra. 
I  B»g»,  op.  cU.  in/ra. 


2  Motoori,  ftawonohire,  1771. 
*  Ariuu,  oji.  cit.  iti/ra. 


superiors,  and  benefactors ;  not  only  the  creators  of 
their  bodies,  but  the  furnishers  of  their  life,  pro- 
fessions, estates,  and  all  other  things.  They  hold 
their  merits  in  great  esteem,  and  thank  them  for 
their  perpetual  favours.  Esteem  for  their  ancestors 
being  common  to  all,  the  sentiments  of  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  filial  piety,  the  love  of  family  and 
the  feeling  of  honour  are  combined,  and  thus  a 
phase  of  morality  peculiar  to  the  Japanese  has  been 
developed.'  In  ancient  times  no  distinction  was 
made  between  worsliip  and  administration,  between 
reverence  for  the  gods  and  loyalty.  Loyal  people 
only  could  be  faithful  to  the  deities  or  their 
ancestral  spirits,  and  the  Emperors  in  taking  the 
reins  of  government  were  appeasing  and  worship- 
ping national  deities.  The  very  words  matsuri 
('  worship ')  and  matsurigoto  ('  worship-matter '  or 
'administration')  signify  the  identity  of  these 
two.  Patriarchal  monarchy  was  thus  theocratical 
monarchy  as  well.  Various  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed to  serve  the  national  deities,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  ceremony  of  purification, 
or  harai — important  alike  from  the  religious,  the 
moral,  and  tne  legal  point  of  view.  0 harai,  or 
gland  purification,  was  performed  at  the  Court 
twice  a  year,  and  is  so  still,  though  nowadays  it  is 
a  mere  ceremony,  to  drive  away  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  sinful,  immoral,  or  unlawful  deeds  of  the 
whole  nation  during  every  half-year ;  and,  when 
any  serious  offence  was  committed,  a  ceremony  for 
the  same  purpose  was  performed.  Misogi  (Ixidy- 
washing)  was  another  rite  of  purification  which 
at  first  consisted  in  washing  the  body  when  one 
touched  anytliing  unclean,  but  afterwards  became 
confused  with  harai,  so  that  no  distinction  was 
made  between  them.  Defilement,  mental  or  physi- 
cal, was  hateful  to  the  Japanese  ;  and,  according  to 
their  simple  ideas,  any  guilt,  moral  or  legal,  conld 
be  as  easily  removed  by  the  performance  of  puri- 
fication as  literal  dirt  can  be  removed  by  bathing. 
See,  further,  art.  Shintoism. 

3.  Bushido. — Bushido,  or  simply  Budo  or  Shido, 
is  the  Chinese  term  for  the  Jap.  Mononofu-no-Michi, 
lit.  'the  Way  of  Fighting  Knights  or  Samurai^ 
(attendants).  It  is  a  moral  system  intended  for 
the  military  class.  Though  its  full  development 
belongs  to  later  ages  of  the  national  history,  say 
the  feudal  periods  —  the  12th  and  following 
centuries — it  may  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  race 
themselves ;  ana  Yamatodamashii  {'  the  soul  of 
Japan,'  Yamato  being  a  classical  name  for  this 
country)  is  not  only  the  soul  of  the  military  men, 
but  that  of  the  whole  nation.  As  Shinto  is  the 
indigenous  religion  of  the  nation,  so  Bushido  is 
their  national  morality,  or  at  least  its  essence." 
But  here  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  Bushido 
for  the  Buslii  class,  and  not  as  national  morality. 
The  Bushi  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  loyal  to 
lords  and  filial  to  parents  ;  these,  along  with  rever- 
ence for  gods  and  worship  of  Buddhas,  were  con- 
sidered their  chief  duties.  Indeed,  loyalty  and 
filial  piety  were  the  fundamental  morality  of  the 
Bushi  cla.ss,  as  is  the  case  with  the  nation  in  general. 
Then  they  should  be  brave  and  fearless  in  fighting, 
and  calm  and  never  flinching  in  the  face  of  any 
danger  or  death.  Bravery,  fearlessness,  self-pos- 
session, and  the  like,  were  what  they  always 
specially  cultivated  ;  but  they  were  not  by  any 
means  foolhardy  or  brutal  in  lighting  or  in  their 
daily  life.  Their  courage  was  restrained  and  soft- 
ened by  the  feeling  of  benevolence  and  the  sense  of 
rectitude  and  honour ;  they  were  not  to  do  any- 
thing brutal  or  underhand,  but  what  was  right  and 
manly.  Benevolence  was  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of 
I  he  Bushi;  and  many  pathetic  stories  are  told  of 
'benevolenceof warriors.'  Kindness, magnanimity, 
sympathy,  and  the  like,  were  praised  as  supreme 
>  Sawayauagi,  toe,  cit.  s  Jb. 
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virtues  for  the  military  men,  who  might  otherwise 
be  disposed  to  coldlieartodnesa  or  even  to  cruelty. 
They  should  be  polite  to  superiors  as  well  as  to 
inferiors,  faithful  in  the  fultilment  of  their  duties, 
and  simple  in  their  life.  These,  with  a  few  others 
of  a  kindred  nature,  were  the  qualifications  thought 
necessary  to  Samttrai-ship.  The  Emperor  Meiji 
gave  his  soldiers  five  commandments,  in  which  he 
recommended  loyalty,  politeness,  braveiy,  faith- 
fulness, and  simplicity ;  and  he  concluded  with 
words  to  the  effect  that  in  the  fulfilment  of  these 
five  precepts  a  sincere  spirit  is  essential,  for  without 
this  neither  good  language  nor  good  conduct  will 
be  anything  more  than  a  mere  ornament,  of  no 
practical  use.  These  five  items  are  '  the  public 
path  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  perpetual  code 
of  human  relations.'' 

4.  Confucianism. — In A.D. 284'  the  Pakchian  king 
sent  his  minister  Achiki  to  the  Japanese  Court 
to  offer  tributary  homage.  The  minister  being  a 
man  of  letters,  the  Crown  Prince  became  his  pupil 
and  learned  from  him  Chinese  literature.  In  tne 
following  year  another  scholar  was  invited,  who 
brought  with  him  ten  copies  of  the  Analects  and  a 
copy  of  the  Book  of  One  Thousand  Characters ;  he 
taught  the  prince  Chinese  literature  and  Confucian 
doctrines.  The  literature  thus  introduced  influ- 
enced the  nation  in  at  least  three  points.  (1)  They 
learned  Chinese  characters,  by  means  of  whicn 
they  could  reduce  their  thoughts  to  writing.  (2) 
Prior  to  this  time,  things  had  had  no  distinguishing 
names :  loyalty,  filial  piety,  friendship,  for  instance, 
though  they  were  virtues  inborn  with  the  nation, 
had  Usen  devoid  of  particular  designations.  Now 
that  Chinese  wording  was  introduced,  any  notions 
could  be  expressed  in  words.  (3)  The  manners, 
customs,  and  other  things  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  came  to  be  understood  among  tne  Japan- 
ese, who  by  and  by  followed  them  in  these  matters.' 
During  the  following  centuries,  Chinese  moral 
teaching  acquired  considerable  popularity  among 
the  people,  especially  of  the  higher  classes  ;  but 
from  the  10th  cent,  it  gradually  declined,  being 
first  crushed  out  by  classical  studies,  and  then 
neglected  on  account  of  successive  disturbances. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate, 
i.e.  early  in  the  17th  cent.,  it  revived  under  the 
protection  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty ;  well- 
informed  Chinese  scholars,  though  divid.ed  into 
several  schools,  appeared  one  after  another  and 
brought  it  back  to  its  original  glorious  state.  This 
dynasty  witnessed  the  best  days  of  the  history  of 
Confucian  ethics  in  Japan ;  and  the  system  has 
continued  to  flourish  down  to  the  present  day, 
though  not  free  from  degeneration.  The  morality 
taught  in  this  system,  not  differing  materially  from 
the  ancient  morals  of  the  nation,  has  never  en- 
countered such  vehement  opposition  as  Buddhism  ; 
it  deepened  and  elaborated  the  pre-existing  senti- 
ments of  loyalty,  filial  piety,  rectitude,  truthful- 
ness, and  other  virtues.  A  few  of  the  principal 
points  of  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  systems  are  as  follows :  Chinese  ethics 
is  loimded  on  the  worship  of  Heaven,  whereas  the 
Japanese  worship  ancestral  spirits ;  the  Chinese 
pay  supreme  Respect  to  men  of  wisdom,  and  hence 
admit  that  unwise  or  tyrannical  monarchs  may  be 
dethroned  at  the  neople  s  will,  whereas  the  Japanese 
regard  the  Mikados  as  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  chief  virtues  of  the  former  are  benevol- 
ence and  filial  piety,  whereas  the  latter  attribute 
supreme  value  to  loyalty  and  rectitude,  loyalty 
and  filial  piety  being,  according  to  their  national 
morality,  identical.* 

'  Bhigeno  and  Kugakik,  Bruhido  in  Japan ;  Arima,  toe.  elt. 

>  The  official  date  ol  its  Introduction  ;  but  the  verifled  one  is 
about  A.D.  402. 

•  Endo, '  Confucianl»m  *  (Atcyo.  nf  PhiUitojphy,  ut  infra). 

•  Arima,  toe.  cU, 


Confucius  taught  that  benevolence  is  the  supreme 
virtue,  the  highest  ideal  of  man,  the  sunimum 
bonum ;  Mencius  connected  it  with  rectitude, 
declaring  that  'the  greatest  way  in  the  world  is 
only  benevolence  and  rectitude,  and  that  '  bene- 
volence is  the  peaceful  residence  of  mankind,  and 
rectitude  is  the  right  road  of  mankind.'  Scholars 
who  appeared  later  on  added  poIitene.ss,  knowledge, 
and  truth  to  these  two ;  and  the  whole  pass  under 
the  name  of  the  five  cardinal  virtues,  the  sum-total 
of  human  virtue.  In  human  society  men  are  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  five  different  ways,  which 
impose  on  them  as  many  obligations.  They  are 
as  follows :  rectitude  between  lord  and  subject, 
familiarity  between  father  and  son,  distinction 
between  husband  and  wife,  grade  between  elder  and 
younger  brother,  and  confidence  between  friend 
and  friend.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
first  two,  esjjecially  the  second  ;  hence  filial  piety 
is  the  root  of  all  virtues,  of  all  moral  practices. 
Generosity,  respect,  gratefulness,  humility,  faith- 
fulness, self-control,  courage,  and  manliness  are 
some  of  the  virtues  commended  in  the  Confucian 
teaching.  For  thirteen  centuries  the  Japanese 
have  lived  under  this  moral  teaching,  and  probably 
there  is  no  one  of  them  who  is  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  it ;  but  they  have  wisely  adopted  only  the  points 
suitable  to  their  special  culture  and  national  de- 
velopment, neglectmg  the  elements  that  might  be 
injurious  to  public  morals  or  fatal  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State.'  See,  further,  CONFUCIAN  Keliqion, 
Confucius. 

5.  Buddhism. — Buddhism  was  officially  intro- 
duced into  Japan  in  A.D.  552.  Its  introduction  at 
once  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  two  parties 
at  the  Court — a  controversy  which  was  not  merely 
religious  but  also  political  and  tribal,  and  which 
after  a  violent  conflict  resulted  in  victory  for  the 
pro-Buddhist  party.  Prince  Shotoku  (573-621), 
one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  personages  Japan 
had  ever  produced,  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  newly  introduced  creed,  and  well 
deserves  the  high  respect  paid  by  the  Buddhists 
to  his  memory.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  incarna- 
tion, according  to  which  some  Shinto  deities 
are  the  incarnations  of  Buddhas,  Bodhisattvas, 
or  certain  Indian  Devas,  was  first  taught  by 
Prince  Shotoku  and  then  by  Gyoki  (670-749),  a 
learned  and  virtuous  high  priest,  and  was  further 
broadened  and  deepened  by  two  great  men  who 
arose  shortly  after  his  deatn — Saiclio  and  Kukai, 
who  respectively  founded  the  Tendai  and  the 
Shingon  sects  in  Japan.  Thus  Shintoism  was 
seemingly  absorbed  into  Buddhism.  Strangely 
enough,  the  two  somewhat  antagonistic  creeds  co- 
existed in  unity  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  until 
their  final  separation  in  1871.  Prince  Sliotoku  and 
other  great  personages  who  appeared  early  in  the 
history  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  seem  to  have  striven 
to  nationalize  its  teachings  and  to  bring  it  into  as 
close  contact  with  the  nation  as  possible.  During 
those  days  all  the  work  of  the  Buddhists  was 
designed  in  the  interests  of  the  national  welfare 
and  peace.  The  Emperor  Shomu  (reigned  724-748), 
for  instance,  had  a  monastery  and  a  nunnery  built 
in  each  province  throughout  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  general  monastery,  in  which  the  famous 
daibutsu  (q.v.)  is  set  up,  at  Nara,  then  the  capital. 
During  the  Kamakura  age  (1190-1333)  many  new 
sects  were  imported  from  China  or  sprang  up  in 
Japan,  and  all  of  them  laboured  in  the  interests  of 
the  Imperial  family  and  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
In  return.  Buddhism  received  great  favours  from 
Court  and  Government,  and  certainly  it  is  owing 
to  these  favours  that  it  has  flourished  so  long  in 
Japan.  The  national  morality,  esj>ecially  Bushido, 
was  reinforced  and  expanded  by  it.  Its  doctrines 
1  Endo,  toe.  eit. 
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of  unselfishness  and  freedom  from  desire  being  in 
harmony  with  the  essential  elements  of  Yamato- 
damashii,  it  has  fouml  a  ready  entrance  into  the 
Japanese  heart.  Its  teaching  of  benevolence 
softened  the  otherwise  harsli  character  of  the 
national  spirit.  It  introduced  the  idea  of  another 
world,  which  waa  entirely  lacking  in  the  ancient 
Japanese  system.  The  Mahayanist  teachings  en- 
larged the  insular  spirit.  As  it  was  long  popular 
among  the  people,  high  and  low,  no  grade  of  society 
remained  uninfluenced  by  it,  and  the  highest 
culture  is  solely  the  work  of  the  Buddhist  teachers. 
Japanese  Buddhism  at  the  present  day  is  divided 
into  a  dozen  sects  and  into  some  fifty  sub-branches, 
which  differ  more  or  less  in  doctrines,  ritual,  habits 
of  monastic  life,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  in  their 
ethical  systems.  The  teachings  of  some  of  the 
sects  appear  to  be  quite  antagonistic  to  each  other 
— a  fact  which  shows  how  inclusive  and  assimila- 
tive the  whole  system  is. 

Buddhistic  ethics  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  all  the  creation  is  sprung  from  one  common 
Cause,  and  things  in  the  universe  are  connected 
with  one  another  in  complicated  ways.'  The  nam- 
ing and  location  of  that  Cause  may  differ  with 
different  sects,  but  all  the  Mahayanist  sects  agree 
in  regarding  it  as  the  primary  source  of  all  that 
exists  in  the  universe.  Things  with  and  without 
life  are  all  closely  related  to  one  another  ;  and  per- 
sons of  the  same  household,  trade,  or  social  rank, 
and  those  who  are  the  same  in  other  respects,  have 
been  bom  thus  from  one  and  the  same  Cause  ;  in 
other  words,  they  did  the  same  karma  in  a 
previous  existence.  Besides,  we  have  transmi- 
grated through  the  six  states  of  existence,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  we  may  somewhere  have  been 
closely  connected  with  some  who  are  strangers  to  us 
to-day.  Ought  we  not  then  to  be  kind  to  others, 
whether  familiar  or  unfamiliar  to  us  ?  Of  many 
moral  precepts  given  by  the  Buddha,  as  practical 
morality,  the  four  favours,  with  their  corresponding 
obligations,  must  first  be  mentioned.     They  are 

Ii.)  of  parents,  (ii.)  of  fellow-beings,  (iii.)  of  the 
cing,  and  (iv.)  of  the  triple  treasure,  i.e.  the 
Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Congregation.  Next  to 
them  come  the  five  or  ten  precepts  and  the  six  para- 
mitas,  or  perfections.  The  precepts  are  as  follows  : 
(1 )  not  to  destroy  life,  (2)  not  to  steal,  (3)  not  to  have 
unlawful  sexual  intercourse,  (4)  not  to  tell  a  lie,  and 
(5)  not  to  drink  fermented  liquors.  Otherwise  they 
are  :  (I)  not  to  take  life,  (2)  not  to  steal,  (3)  not  to 
commit  adultery,  (4)  not  to  tell  a  lie,  (5)  not  to 
talk  frivolously,  (6)  not  to  slander,  (7)  not  to  be 
double-tongued,  (8)  not  to  be  covetous,  (9)  not  to 
be  malicious,  and  (10)  not  to  be  heretical.  The 
paramitds  are:  perfect  exercise  of  (i.)  charity; 
(ii.)  morality;  (iii.)  patience;  (iv.)  fortitude;  (v.) 
meditation;  and  (vi.)  knowledge.  Cf.,  further. 
Ethics  and  Morality  (Buddhist). 
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S.  Tachibana. 
ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Muslim).— i. 
Muhammad  and  the  Qur'an. — As  Islam  in  its 
genesis  and  development  was  to  some  extent  in- 
fluenced by  the  moral  ideas  of  the  ancient  Arabs, 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  brief  preliminary  refer- 
ence to  these.  The  social  conditions  amid  which 
Muhammad  appeared,  and  which  survive  to  this 
day  with  but  little  change  among  tlie  denizens  of 
the  desert,  had  reached  the  .stage  of  tribal  organi- 
1 8*lto,  OvOinet  o/  Buddkist  Elhiet,  1903. 


zation,  and  the  life  of  the  people  was  regulated  by 
established  custom,  i.e.  by  tribal  morality.  Their 
moral  ideas,  so  far  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  judge, 
reveal  an  unmistakably  secular  spirit,  alike  among 
the  merchants  of  the  cities  and  among  the  Bedawln. 
The  Prophet  opened  his  propaganda  among  them 
by  denouncing  their  sins  and  threatening  them 
with  the  impending  Day  of  Judgment  and  the 
fire  of  Hell,  out  at  first  he  encountered  nothing 
but  mockery ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  in 
some  measure  accommodated  his  message  to  the 
present  world  that  they  gave  heed  to  his  words 
about  the  world  beyond. 

But,  while  the  ancient  Arabs  were  intent  upon 
material  advantage  and  enjoyment,  they  were  not 
wholly  unmindful  of  higher  things.  As  we  may 
see  from  the  powerful  impression  produced  among 
them  by  satirical  poems — an  impression  due  only 
in  part  to  the  dread  of  magic — they  had  a  high 
sense  of  both  personal  and  tribal  honour.  The 
moral  ideal  of  the  Bedawin  found  expression  in 
the  patient  endurance  of  privations  ;  in  a  loyalty 
accorded  not  so  much  to  the  chief  of  the  triibe  as 
to  co-equal  fellow-members ;  in  a  courage  which, 
in  open  warfare  and  still  more  in  maranding 
expeditions,  was  controlled  by  a  wise  policy  of 
sparing  the  lives  of  enemies ;  and,  finally,  in  hospi- 
tality— a  virtue  which,  it  is  true,  is  ever  a  native 
of  regions  where  there  is  little  occasion  for  its 
exercise.  As  compared  with  the  Bedawin,  the 
people  of  the  cities  had,  to  say  the  least,  a  larger 
share  of  worldly  wisdom.  The  Meccans,  in  par- 
ticular, both  before  and  after  Muhammad's  day, 
were  astute  enough  to  put  their  market  under  the 
protection  of  a  sanctuary,  and  to  exploit  the  very 
piety  of  those  who  came  to  trade  within  the  sacred 
precincts.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  holy 
city  quite  frankly  avow  their  adherence  to  the 
ethics  of  the  happy  mean,  asserting  that,  while 
the  people  of  Yiddah  are  very  worldly,  and  those 
of  Medina  very  devout,  they  themselves  hold  an 
even  balance  between  heavenly  and  earthly 
interests.' 

In  pre-Muhammadan  poetry  terms  expressive  of 
moral  sentiments  occur  only  sporadically.  We 
find,  indeed,  warnings  against  arrogance  and 
threatenings  of  Divine  vengeance ;  but  such  ex- 
ceptions, in  which  moral  and  religious  concepts 
are  distinguished  from  law  or  custom,  are  probably 
traceable  to  Jewish-Christian  influence.  It  was 
under  that  influence,  at  all  events,  that  Muhammad 
stood  forth  as  a  reformer — to  work,  in  the  words 
of  tradition,  '  for  the  improvement  of  morals.' 

Mul.iammad  made  the  demand  of  personal  belief 
and  personal  morality. 

'No  burdened  soul  shall  bear  the  burden  o{  another.' 2  In 
the  Day  of  Judgment  every  one  shall  be  answerable  for  him- 
self :  '  O  ye  people,  fear  your  Lord,  and  dread  the  day  wtien 
the  father  shall  not  atone  for  the  son,  nor  the  child  atone  at  all 
for  his  parent.'  3 

Hence,  too,  the  Qur'an  urges — though  less  in- 
sistently than  the  NT — the  necessity  of  repentance, 
conversion,  the  good  heart,  the  changed  spirit. 
Good  intentions  are  commended  ;  unpremeditated 
lapses  from  virtue  are  leniently  judged.  In  sliort, 
Allah  makes  it  no  onerous  task  for  His  faithful  to 
serve  Him  :  He  is  forgiving,  merciful. 

Nevertheless,  as  Muhammad's  earliest  adherents 
were  but  a  small  company,  it  was  no  child's  play 
for  them  to  respond  to  his  demand  of  personal 
morality.  Such  a  demand  shattered  the  old  family 
ties  and  came  into  conflict — at  first  somewhat  too 
harshly,  though  afterwards  in  a  milder  fashion — 
with  immemorial  usage  and  custom.  In  this  way 
the  moral  fellowship  of  the  tnie  believers  came  to 
mean  more  than  the  tribal  relationship.  In  the 
light  of  the  ideal  thus  introduced  every  believer 

'  Snouck  Hurfrronje,  Mekka,  ii.  72  f.,  149. 
>  (^r'ao,  liii.  !I9.  a  lb.  xxxi.  82. 
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was  henceforth  the  neighbour  or  brother  of  everv 
other.  Ishlra  was  to  he  a  universal  brotherhoo<l, 
in  which  kindness  and  equity  should  count  for 
more  than  custom  and  law.  Muhammad  was, 
nevertheless,  unable  to  bring  this  ideal  to  its  full 
realization  with  respect  to  the  right  of  hospitality 
and  protection  and  to  the  practice  of  blood-revenge. 
In  principle,  no  doubt,  private  revenge  was  super- 
seded by  legal  punishment,  but  in  practice  the 
former  was  still  permitted,  though  in  a  somewhat 
mitigated  form.  It  had  now  to  be  kept  within  the 
bonnds  of  moderation,  and  must  involve  none  but 
the  actual  culprit.  Moreover,  Muhammad  helped 
to  foster  a  higher  regard  for  human  life  by  pro- 
hibiting the  heathen  custom  of  killing  female 
infants;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of 
fotieide  has  all  along  prevailed,  without  censure, 
in  Muslim  countries. 

The  ethics  of  the  Qur'an  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  trite  formula  :  '  Believe  and  do  right.'  Belief, 
of  course,  is  the  primary  obligation,  since  without 
belief  all  works  are  vain — a  mere  mirage  in  the 
waste.'  But,  as  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article  to  deal  with  belief  (see  Faith 
[Muslim]),  or  with  the  duties  of  reli^on  in  the 
narrower  sense,  our  sole  concern  here  is  with  the 
question,  What  is  implied  in  '  doing  right '  ? 

Of  human  virtues  the  Qur'an  insists  most  fre- 
quently and  most  urgently  on  beneficence — the 
bestowing  of  benefits  upon  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
orphan,  the  stranger,  the  slave,  and  the  prisoner, 
especially  in  the  form  of  alms  {zakdt).  By  alms- 
giving a  person  not  onlj  helps  others,  but  also 
manifests  the  true  spirit  of  self-denial — in  the 
expectation,  it  is  true,  of  winning,  not  indeed  the 
treasures  of  earth,  but  the  rewards  of  Heaven. 
This  spirit  was  displayed  by  Muhammad  himself, 
chiefly  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  prophetic  activity 
in  Mecca,  when  he  declaimed  against  the  rich. 
Afterwards,  when  his  followers  had  become  a  poli- 
tical organization  in  Medina,  the  antagonisms  were 
somewhat  less  pronounced.  A  similar  development 
appears  in  the  practice  of  zaJcat.  Originally  a 
voluntary  expression  of  love,  and,  in  the  view  of 
Oriental  Jews  and  Christians,  almost  identical 
with  piety  or  the  fear  of  God,  i.e.  with  virtue  in 
general,  it  gradually  became  a  tax  upon  property, 
and  as  such  became  one  of  the  five  pillars  of  Aluslim 
biw.°  In  Muslim  countries  the  zakdt  came  usually 
to  be  assessed  for  the  public  treasury.  The  col- 
lectors of  the  tax  did  not  neglect  their  own  in- 
terests, while  the  lawyers  or  priests  (so  far  as  we 
may  speak  of  a  priesthood  in  Islam)  claimed  to 
ranlc  pre-eminently  among  the  poor  and  needy 
who  had  a  right  to  share  therein. 

Besides  almsgiving,  many  other  virtues  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Qur'an  as  acceptable  to  God.  A 
series  of  corresponding  commandments  which, 
while  lacking  systematic  form,  seems  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  Mosaic  Decalogue,  is  given  in 
sura  xvii.  23-40 : 

'  Set  not  up  another  god  with  Allah,  lest  thou  sit  down  de- 
■phied,  loraaken.  Thy  Lord  hath  ordained  that  ye  shall  worship 
none  but  Him ;  and  Icindness  to  your  parents,  whether  one  or 
both  of  them  attain  to  old  age  beside  thee ;  and  say  not  to 
them  **  Pie ! "  neither  murmur  against  them,  but  sjieak  to  them 
tn  grmotous  words.  ^And  defer  humbly  to  them  out  of  com- 
passion ;  and  say,  *'  Lord,  have  compassion  on  them,  even  as 
they  broUKht  me  up  when  I  was  little."  Your  Jxjrd  well 
knoweth  w-hat  is  in  your  souls,  whether  ye  be  righteous  :  And 
verily.  He  i«  forijiving  towards  those  who  return  to  Hiiu  with 
vepentance.  And  to  thy  kinsman  render  his  due,  and  also  to 
the  poor  and  the  wayfarer ;  yet  waste  not  wastefully  ;  tor  the 
wasteful  are  ever  brethren  of  the  Satans,  and  Satan  is  ever 
nnthankful  to  his  Lord.  But  if  thou  dost  turn  away  from 
them,  and  seekeet  from  thy  Lord  boons  for  which  thou  hopest, 


'  Our'&n,  xviii.  106,  xxiv.  89. 

'  Vii.  the  third,  the  others  being  (1)  the  creed,  (2)  the  ritual  of 
prajer,  (4)  fasting,  and  (5)  the  pilgrimage.  A< cording  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  Hul^mmad  enjoineil  as  a  sixth  primary 
obligation  the  active  love  of  one's  neighbour,  i.e.  the  duty  of 
doing  to  othen  what  one  would  wish  done  to  oneself. 


in  any  wise  speak  to  them  with  kindly  words.  And  let  not  thy 
hand  he  fettero<l  to  thy  neck  ;  nor  yet  open  it  with  all  openness, 
lest  thou  l>e  made  to  sit  down  in  rebuke  and  l>eggary.  Verily, 
thy  IjOrd  provideth  plenty  for  whomsoever  He  will ;  and  He 
too  giveth  with  measure.  Verily,  He  ever  beholdeth  aod 
observeth  His  servants.  Kill  not  your  children  for  fear  of 
poverty  ;  we  will  provide  for  them  and  for  you.  Beware,  for 
killing  them  is  a  great  wickedness.  Withhold  yourselves  from 
adultery,  for  it  is  an  abomination,  and  evil  is  the  way  thereof. 
Neither  slay  any  one  whom  God  hath  forbidden  you  to  slay, 
except  for  a  just  cause ;  for,  if  one  be  slain  unjustly,  to  his 
nearest  of  kin  have  we  given  authority ;  yet  let  not  him  exceed 
in  slaying ;  verily,  he  is  ever  helped.  And  touch  not  the 
substance  of  the  orphan,  except  in  an  upright  way,  till  he 
attain  the  years  of  strength ;  and  perform  your  covenants ; 
verily,  a  covenant  shall  be  inquired  of.  And  give  full  measure 
when  ye  measure,  and  weigh  with  an  equal  liaiance — this  is  the 
better,  and  more  just  for  settlement.  And  follow  not  that  of 
which  thou  hast  no  knowledge ;  verily,  the  hearing  and  the 
sight  and  the  heart — these  shall  all  be  inquired  of.  And  walk 
not  proudly  upon  the  earth,  for  thou  canst  not  cleave  the  earth, 
and  thou  Shalt  not  reach  the  mountains  in  height.  AU  this  is 
evil,  hateful  in  the  sight  of  your  Lord.' 

These  precepts  are  intended  primarily  for 
Muslims,  and  apply  only  in  a  limited  degree  to 
the  adherents  of  other  faiths.  Towards  the 
heathen,  towards  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  other 
possessors  of  sacred  scriptures  who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  secular  power  of  Islam,  and  also  towards 
apostates  from  the  faith,  the  Muslim  policy  was 
the  holy  war  and  death.  Here  we  have  an  instance 
of  the  religious  restriction  of  moral  obligation. 
The  same  thing  is  observable  in  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  a  free  personal  moral  life  is  seri- 
ously cramped  by  religious  considerations.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  Islam  is  that  Allah  is 
sovereign  and  that  men  are  his  slaves,  whose  virtue 
consists  in  obedience.  The  will  of  Allah — in 
reality,  of  course,  the  mind  of  His  Prophet — alone 
decides  as  to  good  and  evil.  '  Islam,'  indeed,  simply 
means  the  surrender  of  believers  to  the  will  of 
Allah. 

The  sanctions  of  morality  are  also  of  a  religious 
character.  Reward  and  punishment  belong  mainly 
to  the  other  world.  The  majority  of  mankind 
must  presumably  expiate  their  sin  in  the  fire  of 
Hell.  But  those  who  believe  and  do  right  shall 
enjoy  the  delights  of  Paradise,  which  Muhammad 
depicts  after  a  fashion  suggested  \>j  the  wine-shop 
of  the  ancient  Arabs.  For  all  their  self-denial  on 
earth — tlieir  abstinence  from  wine,  from  games  of 
chance,  and  from  luxury  in  general — they  shall 
find  compensation  in  the  heavenly  virgins  and 
KlvaiSoi,  who  serve  the  deathless  ones  with  the 
goblet  that  inebriates  not. 

2.  Muhammad  and  tradition. — Muhammad  made 
no  claim'to  be  a  saint,  nor  was  he  one,  but  shortly 
after  his  death  devout  Muslims  endeavouretl  to 
order  their  lives  by  his  example.  Hence,  as  the 
Qur'an  did  not  furnish  the  requisite  information 
on  every  detail,  there  arose  a  demand  for  definite 
traditions  regarding  the  Prophet's  manner  of  life, 
as  also  tliat  of  his  companions  and  most  intimate 
adherents ;  and,  as  the  pious  fraud  is  not  usually 
accounted  the  most  hemous  of  sins,  the  supply 
corresponded  to  the  demand.  In  Islam,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  several  collections  of  traditions — 
compounds  of  the  authentic  and  tlie  .spurious — 
some  of  which  are  regarded  as  canonical,  and  thns 
ancient  triljal  custom  came  to  be  superse<le<l,  in 
theory  at  least,  by  the  simnah  of  the  pr(>i)het  (cf. 
art.  Law  [Muhammadan]).  The  true  believer  felt 
himself  obliged  to  follow  this  idealized  .fiintM/i  as 
loyally  as  possible,  and,  while  the  first  sentence  of 
the  most  celebrated  collection,  viz.  that  of  Bukhari, 
but  echoes  the  teaching  of  the  Qur'an  in  asserting 
that  actions  are  judged  by  their  motive,  yet  the 
conformity  of  the  faithful  consisted  largely  in 
externals,  lieing  ritualistic  rather  than  ethical. 
To'Umar,  the  second  successor  of  the  prophet,  is 
attributed  the  saying : 

'Nowadays  [i.«.  when  the  process  of  revelation  mediated  by 
Muhammad,  and  therefore  also  the  possibility  of  discerning  the 
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tboughU  ol  the  heart,  has  ceased  (or  ever]  we  judge  people 
entirely  by  their  outward  actions ;  we  protect  him  who  appears 
to  us  to  do  right,  for  we  know  nothing  of  what  is  within — Allah 
U  the  judge  uiereof !— and  we  do  not  protect  him  who  appears 
to  do  wrong,  nor  lo  we  find  faith  in  hmi  even  if  he  asserts  that 
his  motives  are  pure.'  ^ 

It  is  likely  enough,  indeed,  that  many  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  pronouncement  forgot 
the  parenthetic  clause  regarding  the  judgment  of 
Allan.  It  was  easier,  moreover,  in  conformity 
with  the  sunnah,  to  use  a  toothpick,  to  rub  one- 
self with  water  or  sand,  and  to  submit  to  circum- 
cision, than  to  cleanse  the  soul  from  sin,  and  with 
pure  heart  to  serve  Allah  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Thus  the  great  bulk  of  the  moral  precepts  of 
Islam,  as  found  even  in  the  Qur'an,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  tradition,  bear  a  somewhat 
external  and — one  may  venture  to  say — commer- 
cial character.'  The  believer  has  an  account  with 
Allah.  One  tradition  has  it  that  a  convert  to 
Islam  has  all  his  previous  good  deeds  put  to  bis 
credit.' 

The  sunnah  agrees  with  the  Qur'an  in  assigning 
the  leading  place  among  ^ood  works  to  almsgiving. 
If  a  man  is  unable  to  give  alms,  let  him  labour 
with  his  hands* — in  order,  of  course,  to  make  him- 
self able ;  for  this  is  the  conception  of  work  pre- 
sented by  the  tradition.  Only  by  way  of  exception 
do  the  liadiths — the  Qur'an  is  silent  on  the  suDJect 
— ascribe  an  independent  ethical  value  to  work. 
Thus  the  following  saying  was  put  into  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Prophet :  '  No  man  can  have  a  better  meal 
than  that  which  he  has  earned  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands.  David,  the  prophet  of  God,  ate  what  he 
had  earned  by  the  work  of  his  hands.'  But  per- 
haps this  saying,  and  others  like  it,  may  simply 
imply  that  work  is  superior  to  begging,  though 
not  to  almsgiving."  The  practice  of  almsgiving, 
as  indeed  the  element  of  self-denial  in  general  that 
was  present  in  Islam  from  the  outset,  was  strongly 
reinforced  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and, 
subsequently,  of  Indian  religions,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  sunnah  is  much  less  distinctively 
Arabian  in  character  than  the  Qur'an.  When 
Islam  had  overspread  the  Christian  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  it  assimilated  many  elements 
of  Christian  asceticism. 

The  assertion  that  early  IslSm  was  absolutely 
destitute  of  the  ethical  spint  has  been  refuted, 
above  all,  by  Goldziher.'  "The  sunnah  undoubtedly 
contains  ethical  elements.  It  is  true  that  Arabic 
has  no  single  specific  term  for  'conscience,'  but 
the  thing  itself  is  quite  adequately  connoted  by 
such  periphrases  as  '  unrest  of  heart.'  According 
to  one  highly  esteemed  hadith,  '  virtue  is  [the  sura 
of]  good  qufilities,  iniquity  is  what  disturbs  the 
soul,  and  what  thou  ilesirest  others  not  to  know 
concerning  thee.'  The  last  clause  certainly  savours 
of  conventionalism,  but  there  are  other  traditions 
in  which  the  requirement  of  inward  sincerity  is 
more  clearly  expressed. 

Thus,  e.j7.,  we  read  ;  '  Shall  I  tell  you  what  work  stands  higher 
than  all  prayer,  fasting,  and  alniEgiving?  It  is  to  makepeace 
between  two  enemies ' ;  or,  again  ;  *  Of  more  avail  [than  ritual 
prayer]  is  the  prayer  which  a  man  utters  in  his  own  house, 
where  no  one  sees  him  hut  Allah,  and  which  has  no  other 
luotive  than  the  desire  to  draw  near  unto  Allah.'  Another  tra- 
dition tells  how  a  pious  female  devotee  who  was  using  insulting 
language  towards  her  neighbour  was  consigned  to  hell  by  the 
Prophet ;  whereas  his  judgment  regarding  another  woman,  who 
was  negligent  of  prayer  and  fasting,  but  gave  to  the  needy  and 
never  in.sult'^l  her  neii:hbour,  was  *  She  is  destined  for  Paradise.' 
The  compassion  of  Allah  is  frequently  set  forth  as  a  pattern  for 
the  faithful,  and  they  are  urged  to  the  performance  of  pious 
works.'' 

According  to  a  favourite  and  frequently  quoted 
hadith,  the  best  works  are:  (1)  honour  towards 
parents ;    (2)  not    to    take   a   niece  in  maiTiage 

1  Bukhari,  ed.  Houdas  and  Marpais.  ii.  200. 
3  Cf.  Charles  C.  Torrey,  The  Cmnmercial-Tkeologicai  Terms 
in  the  Koran,  Leyden,  1892. 
3  ISukhari,  ii.  51.  4  lb.  i.  468.  '  lb.  U.  11. 

•  VorUtungen,  p.  14  0.        '  Jb.  u  B. 


against  her  will ;  and  (3)  to  pay  one's  day-labourers 
well.  A  tradition  of  quite  another  cast,  which 
had  its  source  among  the  devout,  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  precepts :  (1)  Love  thou  the  poor,  and 
be  accessible  to  them ;  (2)  look  always  at  those 
who  are  beneath  you,  and  gaze  not  at  those  who 
are  above  you;  (3)  never  solicit  anything  from 
any  one  ;  (4)  be  loyal  to  thy  kinsfolk,  even  if  they 
should  vex  you  ;  (5)  always  speak  the  truth,  even 
when  it  is  unpalatable ;  (6)  te  not  overawed  in 
the  paths  of  Allah  by  the  reviling  of  the  revUer ; 
(7)  frequently  cry  aloud,  'There  is  no  might  or 
power  save  by  Allah,'  for  this  comes  forth  from 
the  treasure  which  is  hidden  under  God's  throne. 

Probably  none  of  these  pious  counsels  was  more 
fervently  obeyed  than  the  last ;  we  find  it  used  as 
a  magic  formula,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  J7umsatid  and  One 
Nights.  But  in  all  likelihood  the  everyday  life  of 
Islam  was  otherwise  but  little  in  harmony  with 
such  ideal  demands.  The  mass  of  the  people  paid 
less  attention  to  the  Qur'an  and  the  luidlihs  than 
to  the  actual  life  lived  by  Muhammad  in  his 
Medina  period,  when  his  love  was  given  mainly 
to  women,  and  the  objects  of  his  hate  and  greed 
were  the  unbeliever  and  their  possessions.  The 
early  annals  of  Islam,  in  fact,  exhibit  the  chosen 
servants  of  Allah  as  world-conquerors,  who,  what- 
ever might  be  their  hopes  of  heavenly  reward, 
were  meanwhile  wonderfully  content  with  earthly 
spoils. 

3.  Development  of  the  law.  —  To  the  true 
Muslim,  as  to  the  devout  Jew,  religion  means  a 
law  which  should  control  and  regulate  the  whole 
life  of  man.  From  the  Oriental  point  of  view,  not 
only  social,  but  also  political  life,  is  bound  up  in 
the  closest  way  with  religion,  and  hence  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  communities  that  secured  toleration 
and  protection  within  the  pale  of  Islam  by  paying 
tribute  always  formed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
an  imperium  in  imperio.  Thus,  too,  for  the  Muslim 
community  sacred  and  secular  law  are  one,  and  this 
holds  good — in  theory  —  universally,  even  under 
foreign  domination,  while  the  ideal  is  in  some 
measure  realized  under  sovereigns  who  are  of  the 
faith.  A  knowledge  of  this  law  {Jiqh) — a  law  with 
religious  sanctions — has,  therefore,  been  all  along 
imperative  upon  every  educated  Muslim.  Legally, 
children  under  the  age  of  seven,  and,  in  practice, 
women  also— for  the  most  part--are  exempt  from 
this  reouirement :  the  former,  because  they  cannot 
as  yet  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  good 
and  evil ;  the  latter,  because,  by  ancient  tradition, 
they  are  but  fuel  for  the  fire. 

This  law,  then,  as  based  upon  the  Qur'an  and 
the  sunnah,  and  to  some  extent  influenced  by 
Roman  jurisprudence,  entered  upon  a  process  of 
independent  development.  And  just  as  some — to 
wit,  six— of  the  collections  of  traditions  gratlually 
acquired  a  special  prestige,  so  in  Sunnite  Islam 
four  schools  or  systems  of  the  _fiqh  came  to  enjoy 
canonical  authority,  even  before  the  development 
of  the  hadith  had  reached  its  term.  Ever  since 
that  development  took  place — in  the  first  three 
centuries  of  Islam  —  the  Qur'an  and  the  sunnah 
have  become  almost  a  dead  letter  except  in  matters 
of  ritual,  and  their  place  in  practical  life  has  been 
taken  by  the  law.  From  the  handbooks  of  its 
schools  and  the  decisions  of  its  more  distinguished 
contemporary  exponents,  the  educated  Muslim 
learns  what  he  must  do  and  forbear  to  do.  But 
he  learns  likewise  that  the  world,  even  the  Muslim 
world,  lies  in  wickedne.ss,  so  that  obedience  to  the 
sacred  law  is  possible  only  in  a  very  limited  degree, 
and,  at  most,  in  the  spheres  of  purely  religious 
obligation  and  of  family  life.  The  tolerant  Um- 
ayyad  dynasty  (A.D.  661-750)  is  regarded  by  Muslim 
historians  as  having  been  excessively  worldly.  But 
the  Abbusids  (from  A.D.  750),  though  they  adopted 
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the  Persian  maxim  that  religion  and  government 
are  sisters,  were  not  mnch  better.  In  the  most 
numerous  Muslim  sect,  tlie  Shi'ites— and  elsewhere 
as  well  — the  divergence  between  ruling  govern- 
ments and  their  subjects  with  regard  to  the  law 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  hypocrisy  a  virtue. 
We  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  taqiyya  ('prudence'), 
according  to  which  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  the 
Slii'ite  who  sojourns  in  the  land  of  the  adversary 
— a  very  elastic  term — to  disavow  his  convictions 
by  word  and  deed,  for  the  sake  of  his  personal 
security  and  the  welfare  of  his  associates.  Every- 
where within  the  bounds  of  Islam,  and  at  all 
periods  of  its  history,  the  discrepancy  between 
ideal  law  and  actual  practice  has,  on  the  one  hand, 
led  to  a  policy  of  compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
majority,  and,  on  the  other,  given  rise  to  scruples 
and  conflicts  of  conscience,  and  also  to  numerous 
attempts,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Mahdi,  to 
supersede  a  sinful  and  worldly  regime  by  a  better. 
In  Islam,  accordingly,  endeavours  after  moral  and 
religions  reform  are  always  involved  with  or  ac- 
companied by  political  action.  The  work  of  a 
man  like  General  Booth,  who,  as  leader  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  seeks  to  achieve  moral  and  spiritual 
results  among  Christian  peoples,  would  be  quite 
impossible  in  Islam,  unless  he  or  his  officers  tried 
at  the  same  time  to  grasp  the  reins  of  political 
power. 

The  historical  development  of  Muslim  jurispru- 
dence cannot  be  dealt  with  in  detail  here,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of 
Groldziher,  Snouck  Hurgronje,  and  others  (see  the 
Literature  at  end,  and  of.  art.  Law  [Muhamma- 
dan]).  We  are'meanwhile  concerned  with  the  feA 
only  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  ethical  conceptions 
and  leaves  room  for  the  free  expression  of  moral 
life.  In  this  reference  the  most  important  point 
is  the  classification  of  actions  according  to  their 
gradations  of  legal  obligation,  and  here  we  find  a 
number  of  such  arrangements  more  or  less  in  agree- 
ment with  one  another.  The  most  widely  accepted 
division  has  five  legal  categories,  as  follows:  (I) 
absolute  duty  (fard  or  wiljtb),  embracing  actions 
the  performance  of  which  is  rewarded  and  their 
omission  punished  ;  (2)  commendable  or  meritorious 
works  (sunnah,  mandub,  or  mustahabb),  which  are 
rewarded,  but  their  omission  not  punished  ;  (3)  per- 
mitted actions  (mubah  or  jaiz),  which  are  legally  in- 
different ;  (4)  reprehensible  actions  (makruh),  wliich 
are  disapproved  of,  but  not  punishable,  by  the  law ; 
(6)  absoluteljsr  forbidden  actions  (hardm),  the  doing 
of  which  calls  for  punishment. 

As  regards  the  reference  of  each  particular  action 
to  its  proper  category  in  this  arrangement,  there 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  no  unanimity  among  the 
learned  in  Islam.  The  more  easy-going  moralists 
among  the  sages  of  the  law  endeavour  to  make 
out  that  certain  forbidden  actions  are  doubtful,  i.e. 
permissible,  and  certain  obligatory  actions  merely 
commendable.  In  general,  the  great  regulative 
principle  is  public  opinion,  i.e.  the  consensus  of 
the  authoritative  scholars  of  the  day.  This  con- 
sensus (ijma)  is  binding  upon  the  conscience  not 
merely  in  matters  of  faith,  but  also  in  the  most 
trifling  details  of  daily  life.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all, 
many  Muslims,  whether  from  want  of  knowledge 
or  from  want  of  will,  order  their  lives  \y  unauthor- 
ized 'adat,  or,  what  is  accounted  still  worse,  exer- 
cise their  own  discretion. 

Further,  the  law  is  not  uniformly  binding  upon 
every  one.  It  distingnishes  between  duties  incum- 
bent upon  all  {fard  'ala'  l-'ain)  and  obligations 
which  affect  certain  individuals  only  {fard  'al- 
kifayah^.  The  duty  of  taking  part  in  the  holy 
war  is  an  instance  of  the  latter  class. 

Another  distinction  of  importance  is  that  be- 
tween great  and  small  sins — a  oistinction  elaborated 


largely  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  evidence, 
which  demanded  that  witnesses  must  be  above  re- 
proach. Sins  universally  regarded  as  great  are 
murder,  nnchastity,  misappropriation  of  money  be- 
longing to  a  ward,  the  taking  of  interest,  the  refusal 
of  zakdl,  and  the  like.  To  the  class  of  small  sins 
are  assigned  such  offences  as  taking  part  in  unlaw- 
ful games  or  listening  to  forbidden  music. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  science  of  the  law,  in 
dealing  with  such  distinctions,  frequently  degener- 
ates into  an  arid  casuistry,  or  becomes  a  sophistry 
which  will  enable  one  to  cozen  and  defraud  either 
God  or  man.  The  letter  of  the  law  kills  the  spirit 
of  morality.  An  illustration  of  this  will  be  found 
inthe  Thousand  and  One  Nifjihts,  Night  296  f{.  The 
manner  in  which  legal  luminaries  tone  down  the 
prohibition  of  wine  -  drinking  is  set  forth  by 
Goldziher,  Vorlesungen  ilber  den  Islam,  p.  63  ff. 

4.  The  development  of  doctrine. — Islam  found  in 
the  countries  which  it  conquered  not  only  legal  and 
political  institutions,  but  also  systems  of  doctrine 
with  more  or  less  of  an  ethical  element,  as  well  as 
a  popular  didactic  literature.  With  the  latter  we 
shall  deal  below  (§  6) ;  of  more  immediate  import- 
ance for  the  development  of  the  Muslim  doctrine  of 
faith  are  the  speculations  of  Christian  theologians. 

A  factor  of  the  utmost  significance  for  later  times 
was  the  ethico-religious  system  of  the  Mu  tazilitea 
— descendants  of  the  Qadarites.  This  sect  was 
designated  originaUy  '  the  people  of  the  righteous- 
ness '  (of  Allah),  because  they  held  that  AUfih  is 
the  Righteous  One  who  rewards  men  according  to 
their  deserts.  This  was  not  a  genuine  Muslim 
conception  in  the  early  days.  The  original  concep- 
tion of  Ailah — and,  somewhat  spiritualized,  it  still 
holds  sway — was  that,  as  the  Almighty,  He  is  a 
vengeance-breathing  tyrant  towards  His  enemies, 
and  an  indulgent  God  of  mercy  towards  His  friends. 
In  His  vengeance  He  is  arbitrary  ;  in  His  love  and 
mercy,  capricious.  With  many  persons,  no  doubt, 
this  idea  was  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  unprin- 
cipled conduct.  It  was  possible  for  a  man  to  trans- 
gress the  whole  law  and  still  remain  a  believer; 
confession  to  All&h  in  words,  or  even  in  thought^ 
faith  without  works— was  all  that  was  required. 
Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Murji'ites,  who, 
though  they  discriminated  between  small  offences 
and  great  sms,  yet  held  that  even  the  latter  were 
forgiven  to  the  Muslim  who  but  uttered  the  creed. 

This  Murji'ite  teaching  was  challenged  by  the 
originally  powerful  sect  of  the  Kharijites,  who 
have  been  called  the  puritans  of  Islam.  They 
looked  upon  the  great  sinner  as  an  unbeliever,  and 
maintained  that  there  is  no  true  faith  without 
works.  This  view  approximates  to  the  Mu  tazilite 
ethics,  which  might  indeed  be  regarded  as  that  of 
the  KhSrijites  mellowed  by  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity, and,  subsequently,  of  philosophy.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  many  of  the  early  Mu'tazilites 
insisted  emphatically  on  the  importance  of  good 
works,  and  in  this  aspect  they  might  be  compared 
witli  the  Pelagians  of  the  Christian  Church.  •  They 
were  neither  liberals  in  theology,  nor  libertines  in 
ethics. 

Their  speculations  upon  the  Divine  righteousness, 
moreover,  were  closely  connected  with  the  question 
of  human  freedom.  I'fo  quite  unequivocal  teaching 
on  this  problem  could  be  drawn  from  either  the 
Qur'an  or  the  liadith ;  nevertheless  the  devout 
multitude  was  always  inclined  to  believe  in  pre- 
destination. The  idea  that  everything,  not  even 
excepting  evil  and  sin,  is  ordained  and  brought  to 
pass  by  Allfth  largely  dominates  the  popular  mind 
to  this  day.  The  yadarites  and  Mu'tazilites,  on 
the  other  hand,  affected  prolmbly  by  the  dogmatic 
controversies  of  the  Eastern  Church,  preached  the 

1  C(.  R.  Strothmann,  in  Der  IilSm,  ed.  0.  H.  Becker,  U., 
Straasbur^,  1911,  p.  60. 
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doctrine  of  free  will.  In  support  of  their  position 
they  could  appeal  to  certain  passages  of  the  Qur'an, 
according  to  which  Allah  does  not  cause,  but  simply 
allows,  the  sinner  to  go  astray.  They  held,  accord- 
ingly, that  man  is  the  author  of  his  own  deeds,  the 
artificer  of  his  own  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  that 
Paradise  or  Hell  lies  within  his  own  choice.  Evil 
and  sin  have  their  source  in  the  human  will ;  what- 
soever comes  from  Allah  is  necessarily  good.  Sub- 
sequently, indeed,  they  went  as  far  as  to  say  that 
God  can  devise  nothing  but  good,  and  must  in  all 
things  work  for  thewelfare  of  His  creatures.  Here, 
in  effect,  we  have  a  theodicy,  such  as  has  frequently 
been  propounded  from  Plato's  day,  and  as  frequently 
shattered  by  the  monistic  trend  of  faith  or  of  reason. 
The  theodicy  of  theMu'taziliteswas  influenced  even 
in  its  early  stages  by  Neo-Platonic  ideas.  Their 
doctrinal  system  resolved  itself  in  time  into  a 
rationalistic  theology,  with  reason  as  its  first  prin- 
ciple— the  source,  not  only  of  knowledge,  but  also 
of  the  laws  of  conduct.  It  is  reason,  they  held, 
that  distinguishes  between  good  and  evil. 

The  doctrine  of  free  will  became  in  this  way  a 
rational  determinism.  An  action  is  good  when 
reason  finds  it  good  or  beautiful  j  an  action  is  evil 
when  reason  finds  it  evil  or  repulsive ;  in  short, 
moral  distinctions  do  not  depend  upon  the  will  of 
Allah.  Caprice  thus  gives  place  to  knowledge, 
authority  to  discernment,  and  obedience  to  re- 
flexion. Knowledge,  discernment,  reflexion — it  is 
these,  accordingly,  that  reveal  to  us  what  is  in  itself 
^ood  or  evil.  That  which  is  in  itself  good  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  will  of  God  Himself,  and  thus  involves 
a  limitation  of  both  His  omnipotence  and  His  free- 
dom. In  order  to  leave  room  in  human  life  for 
a  rational  freedom  and  an  individual  sphere  of 
action,  for  self-determination  and  moral  responsi- 
bility, Allah  was  represented  as  being  conditioned 
by  the  law  of  His  being. 

While  the  Mu'tazilite  doctrines  maintained  their 
position  in  Shi'ite  literature,  the  orthodox  party  in 
Bunnite  Islam  adopted  a  mediating  position.  'lliey 
would  not  cast  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the 
doctrine  of  God's  omnipotence  and  unlimited  free- 
dom. Human  beings  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  Him  :  their  good  purposes,  their  good  works, 
the  ability  to  carry  these  into  effect — t3l  flow  from 
Him,  from  His  mercy  and  grace  towards  mankind. 
Man,  however,  as  was  maintained  by  the  orthodox 
Ash'arite  school,  has  power  to  appropriate  God's 
works,  and  it  is  this  appropriation  (kasb  or  iktisab) 
that  constitutes  the  believer's  sole  merit.  And 
even  his  great  and  heinous  sins  do  not  make  him 
an  unbeliever,  so  long  as  he  does  not  believe,  when 
he  commits  them,  that  they  are  permitted.' 

S.  Ascetic-mystical  ethics. — So  long  as  the  primi- 
tive community  of  Islam  remained  comparatively 
feeble,  the  Prophet's  call  to  renunciation  of  the 
world  was  generally  complied  with.  But  this 
state  of  matters  did  not  last ;  the  Arabs,  with 
their  predatory  instincts,  soon  learned  to  appro- 
priate the  world,  and,  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions, to  enjoy  it.  Caring  little  for  sapernal 
rewards,  they  were  in  reality  a  military  aristo- 
cracy, an  oligarchy,  in  the  empire.  In  no  long 
time,  however,  the  peoples  whom  they  exploited 
and  laid  under  tribute  began  themselves  to  em- 
brace Islam,  thus  creating  a  situation  that  de- 
manded a  new  policy,  even  in  moral  and  religious 
matters.  Here  and  there,  moreover,  a  feeling  of 
satiety  began  to  settle  upon  the  luxurious  classes 
in  both  the  older  and  the  newer  centres  of  culture, 
and  this  in  turn  prepared  the  way  for  a  system  of 
an  ascetic  morality — which,  it  is  true,  had  never 
been  entirely  absent  from   Islam.      This  ascetic 

1  For  tha  Mataridite  theory,  which  la  akin  to  that  of  the 
Aab'aritea,  cf.  Haodonald,  Dmtlopmmt  of  Muttim  Thtotogy,  p. 


morality  had  special  links  of  connexion  with  the 
ideas  of  Christian  monasticism. 

One  characteristic  feature  of  monasticism,  viz. 
celibacy,  was,  however,  alien  to  primitive  Islam ; 
nor  has  it  ever  at  any  time  gained  general  recogni- 
tion. '  There  is  no  monasticism  in  Islam ' — so  the 
Prophet  is  recorded  to  have  said ;  and  in  his  later 
years  he  showed  by  his  example  that  woman  may 
be  regarded  merely  as  man  s  plaything.  The 
asceticism  preached  in  the  earliest  period,  what- 
ever its  object  was,  actually  served,  however,  as 
a  species  of  training  for  the  soldiers  of  the  faith. 
It  consisted  in  fasting  and  watching,  and  accorded 
admirably  with  the  performance  of  the  ritual  of 
prayer.  But,  when  at  a  later  day  the  ascetic  spirit 
became  more  widely  diffused,  the  positive  value  of 
the  practice  as  a  means  of  discipline  was  more  and 
more  lost  sight  of  in  favour  of  a  purely  negative 
renunciation.  To  mortify  the  flesh  became  the 
cry.  Absolute  trust  in  God  led  to  quietism  :  in 
God's  hands  man  should  be  perinde  ac  cadaver. 
The  mystic  eventually  becomes  a  mere  will-less 
pauper,  who  accepts  as  a  gift  the  alms  he  will  not 
ask  or  hold  out  his  hand  to  take,  and  who  fills  his 
feeble  life  with  pious  ceremonies.  Morality  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  such  conditions.  The 
mendicant  {faqir)  lives  only  for  the  moment  and 
for  his  God ;  in  relation  to  his  contemporaries  or  to 
posterity,  he  is  as  good  as  dead.  Yet  it  was  but 
the  absolutely  consistent  application  of  his  convic- 
tions that  carried  him  to  such  extremes. 

The  ascetics,  clothed  in  their  coarse  woollen 
frocks  («)(/),  sought  to  vindicate  their  manner  of 
life  chiefly  by  appeal  to  passages  in  the  NT.  A 
sense  of  sin  and  a  craving  for  penance  were  the 
forces  which  largely  helped  to  fill  their  ranks. 
But  amongst  them  were  also  a  number  of  brooding 
idlers,  who  began  to  speculate  in  Oriental  fashion  ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  in  Sufi' ism  that  the  practice 
of  asceticism — from  about  the  8th  cent.  A.D.  on- 
wards— found  a  theoretical  basis.  Platonic-Pytha- 
gorean doctrines,  gleaned  from  Hermetic  and 
(jnostic  writings,  here  joined  hands  with  Indian 
speculation.  Ascetic  morality  is  always  founded 
upon  the  conviction  that  the  human  body  is  of  little 
value,  if  not  indeed  absolutely  evil,  or  else  a  mere 
phantasm ;  while  the  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
regarded  as  the  essential  element  in  human  nature, 
or  at  least  as  forming  a  stage  of  transition  to  the 
higher  life  of  the  Spirit  and  of  God.  Thus  the 
supreme  object  of  human  endeavour  is  to  free  one- 
self from  the  bondage  of  sense,  to  purge  the  soul  of 
foul  desire,  and  to  become  pure  Spirit,  or  God — not 
merely  God-like,  but  positively  Divine.  Stage  by 
stage  does  man  advance  on  the  paths  of  the  soul. 
By  the  use  of  intoxicants,  by  means  of  macerations 
and  of  pious  exercises  sustained  to  the  point  of 
ecstasy,  the  finite  being  dissolves  in  God,  who  is 
viewed  in  the  abstract  manner  of  Pantheism  as 
pure  light  or  absolute  truth.  The  earthly  life  is  of 
value  only  in  .so  far  as  it  is  animated  by  love  to  God 
and  aspiration  after  things  above. 

While  every  age  in  Islam  has  had  its  devout  as- 
cetics, men  whose  moral  excellence  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, this  Sufi'ite  fanaticism  cannot  claim  any 
high  degree  of  moral  approval.  The  Sufi'ites'  fervent 
love  of  God  left  no  place  for  the  practical  love  of 
their  neighbour.  The  aim  of  all  their  striving  was, 
not  a  moral  life  upon  earth,  but  a  fancied  salvation 
in  Heaven.  Hence  Sufi'isni,  alike  on  its  practical 
and  on  its  speculative  side,  inculcates  poverty,  self- 
humiliation,  and  the  surrender  of  personality  ;  these 
were  its  supreme  virtues,  and  could  be  best  acquired 
by  living  in  a  community  under  strict  monastic  dis- 
cipline. The  individual  niemliers  of  such  com- 
munities must  yield  unconditional  submission  to 
their  superior.  Moreover,  the  mystics  were  for  the 
most  part  at  one  with  the  dogmatists  in  repudiating 
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the  freedom  of  the  will,'  and  were  sometimes  even 
more  tliorougligoing  in  their  denial.  Likewise  in 
actual  practice  they  went  far  beyond  the  jurists,  so 
that  their  mysticism  consorted  uncommonly  well 
with  despotism  of  every  kind. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cent.  A.D.  these 
mystical  and  ascetic  tendencies  occasionally  took 
practical  shape  in  cccnobitism,  but  not  until  the 
11th  cent,  was  there  any  extensive  development  of 
a  regular  monastic  system.  This,  while  certainly 
less  highly  elaborated  than  the  system  of  Orders 
in  the  Christian  Church,  had  nevertheless  much  in 
common  with  it.  Those  belonging  to  the  Dervish 
Orders  have  always  been  more  highly  esteemed  in 
Isl&m  than  the  representatives  of  the  law  or  the 
governing  classes,  and  many  among  them,  both 
male  and  female,  are  revered  as  saints.  The 
common  people  venerate  them  as  miracle-workers 
and  medicine-men,  as  their  mediators  and  advocates 
with  Allah. 

.  The  adherents  of  the  ascetic-mystical  morality 
son^ht  in  various  ways  to  adapt  their  views  to  the 
official  teaching  of  the  law,  or  at  least  to  reconcile 
them  with  it.  Of  the  two  classes  into  which 
human  actions  were  frequently  divided,  viz.  '  deeds 
of  the  bodily  members '  and '  works  of  the  heart,'  the 
Safis  not  unnaturally  gave  preference  to  the  latter. 
"the  extreme  mystics  regarded  the  outward  act  as 
nothing  more  than  a  symbol  of  the  inward  senti- 
ment, or  else  considered  the  obligations  of  the  law 
to  be  utterly  beneath  their  notice,  so  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  abstemiousness  and  of  sensual  indulgence 
might  both  be  found  in  their  ranks.  Sects  of  pro- 
nounced mystical  tendencies,  such  as  the  Isma'Il- 
ites,  showed  a  special  liking  for  the  classification 
of  mankind  into  grades.  Obedience  and  sacrifice 
were  imperative  only  upon  the  common  people  and 
brethren  of  low  degree,  while  the  initiated  members 
of  the  higher  grades,  or  of  the  highest,  were  inde- 
pendent of  every  law. 

Mystical  sects  and  mystical  tendencies  have 
always  abounded  in  Islam.  But,  just  as  Sunnite 
IsUm  had,  besides  its  canonical  collections  of 
iadith  and  its  schools  of  the  fqh,  an  orthodox 
system  of  theology,  so  it  had  also  an  orthodox 
mysticism,  the  fullest  exposition  of  which  is  found 
in  the  writings  of  Ghazali  (see  §  7,  below).  See 
also  art.  Asceticism  (Muslim),  vol.  ii.  p.  99  ff. 

6.  Philosophical  ethics.— Among  the  Arabs  and 
other  Muslims  a  popular  philosophy  of  morals, 
at  once  international  and  interconfessional,  is 
found  in  their  fables  and  f)roverbs :  suffice  it  to 
refer  to  Luqman,  the  Arabian  jEsop.  Luqman's 
counsels  to  his  son,  which  in  reality  owe  their 
inspiration  to  Jewish-Christian  and  Hermetic 
'  wisdom,'  are  often  quoted  in  ethical  and  parenetic 
writings. 

The  literary  genre,  which  is  made  up  of  moral- 
btic  aphorisms,  and  more  especially  of  the  maxims 
of  court  politics  found  in  the  various  '  Mirrors  for 
Magistrates,'  bulked  largely  in  Persian  literature, 
consisting  partly  of  translations  from  Indian 
originals.  Even  to-day  this  type  of  literature 
maintains  a  certain  popularity,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  among  the  cultured  classes  of  Persia. 
The  earliest  known  representative  of  this  Persian 
school  is' Abdallah  ibn  al-Muqaffa'  (executed c.  A.D. 
757),  who  translated  the  Paiichatantra  from 
Pahlavi  into  Arabic:  His  al-Durra  al-yatimd, 
printed  in  Cairo  and  Beirut,  is  a  short  'Mirror 
for  Magistrates,;  with  rules  for  prudent  behaviour 
at  court  and  polite  intercourse  among  friends.  In 
his  introduction,  after  circumspectly  assigning  the 
supreme  place  to  faith  and  the  avoidance  of  great 
sins,  he  eulogizes  the  following  virtues:  temper- 
ance, courage,  liberality,  and  proficiency  in  dis- 
course and  business.  It  is  the  morality  of  worldly. 
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wise  politicians  and  merchants,  and  is  thoroughly 
typical  of  this  class  of  literature.' 

A  much  larger  and  more  elaborately  system- 
atized contribution  comes,  through  Syrian  channels, 
from  the  philosophical  literature  of  Greece.  Col- 
lections ot  biographies,  with  supplements  of  mortil 
aphorisms,  testaments,  letters,  etc.,  were  very 
popular.  Pseudepigraphic  writings,  especially  of 
the  Hermetic  type,  were  extensively  circulated. 
Works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  also  compositions 
falsely  ascribed  to  them,  found  great  favour  among 
philosophers  in  the  stricter  sense.  Thus  Plato's 
Republic  was  translated  by  Qunain  ibn  Ishaq  as  the 
Kitab  al-siy&sa,  and  forms  the  main  source  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul  (trichotomy)  and  of  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  which  appears  in  many  Muslim 
writers  on  ethics.  To  Plato  also  were  ascribed  a 
treatise  on  the  education  of  children  (Adab  al- 
sibyan),  and  a  testament  (vxt^lya)  addressed  to 
Aristotle.  Of  Aristotle's  own  writings,  Arabic 
authors  refer  to  and  quote  from  the  Nicomacfiean 
Ethics  {Kitab  al-akhldq),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  translated  by  the  afore-named  Qunain  or  by 
his  son  Ishaq  ibn  Qunain.  Extant  quotations 
from  this  work  show  traces  of  Neo-Platonic  redac< 
tions. 

These  and  other  translated  works  of  the  kind 
helped  to  mould  the  development  of  Mn'tazilite 
and  Sufi  'ite  ethics.  But  it  was  only  in  the  limited 
circles  of  sectaries  or  of  scholars  and  persons  of 
culture  that  ethical  doctrine  attained  the  more  in- 
dependent status  of  a  philosophical  science  ('»/»»  al- 
akhldq).  Conformably  to  the  scholastic  Aristo- 
telian tradition  current  in  the  East,  philosophy  was 
defined  as  '  a  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  things 
and  a  doing  of  the  good.'^  The  theoreticad  side 
was  invariably  discussed  more  exhaustively  than 
the  practical,  but  the  latter  also  received  attention 
from  those  who  dealt  with  morals  and  politics  as 
more  or  less  independent  of  each  other. 

But  it  was  the  pseudepigraphic  writings  of  a 
spiritualistic  and  an  ascetic  and  edifying  character 
that  produced  the  most  powerful  effects  in  this 
sphere.  These  writings  were  often  supplemented 
by  astrological  speculations,  according  to  which  the 
natural  temperament  and  even  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  human  beings  are  conditioned  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stars.  The  felicity  of  man  was 
believed  to  consist  in  his  being  delivered  from 
matter  and  exalted  to  the  pure  spirit-world  of  the 
higher  spheres.  This  type  of  etliics,  pervaded  by 
metaphysico-psychological  speculation,  has  left  a 
characteristic  deposit  in  the  eclectic  writings  of 
the  '  Pure  Ones'  or  '  Brethren  of  Purity  '  {IhwSn 
as-Safa). 

In  the  system  of  the  Brethren  of  Purity,  the 
moral  nature  of  man  is  determined  by  the  following 
four  causal  agencies.  (1)  The  bodily  structure: 
the  body  is  composed  of  the  four  elements,  and  a 
person  whose  body  contains,  say,  much  earth  will 
be  harsh  and  greedy,  while  another,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  water  in  his  body,  will  be  gentle  and 
gracious,  and  so  on.  (2)  Climate :  those  who  live 
in  a  northern  climate  have  more  courage  than 
those  of  southern  lands.  (3)  Education.  (4)  The 
influence  of  the  stars ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all,  since  the  other  three  are 
dependent  upon  it.  Even  education,  which  super- 
poses something  upon  the  natural  constitution,  \a 
aft'ected  by  thelieavenly  bodies  and  relative  posi- 
tions. All  this  holds  good  of  the  first  stage  of 
human  nature,  the  stage  of  natural  morality,  in 
which  conduct  is  instinctively  good  or  bad.  But 
the  soul  can  raise  itself  above  nature,  and  in  the 
second  or  psychical  stage,  where  man  has  freedom 

1  Of.  also  the  will  ot  a  merchant  Id  The  Thoiisatid  and  On« 
nights,  tiigM  308 a. 
9  See  Mafutil),  ed.  van  Vloten,  Leyden,  1895,  p.  lS2t. 
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of  choice,  his  deeds  are  praised  or  blamed  according 
to  their  quality.  Should  a  man  reach  the  third 
stage — that  of  rational  deliberation — he  acts  either 
wisely  or  foolishly,  nobly  or  basely.  Finally,  the 
fourth  or  highest  stage  is  that  of  the  Divine 
cosmic  order  {ndmvs)  conformed  to  by  godly 
prophets  and  holy  angel-s,  and  a  man  is  rewarded 
or  punished  according  as  he  does  or  does  not  as.soci- 
ate  himself  with  them  in  the  endeavour  to  become, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  like  God. 

The  path  by  which  this  mystic  goal  of  life  is  to 
be  reached,  according  to  the  Brethren  of  Purity, 
is  the  practice  of  asceticism.  The  supreme  virtue, 
the  yearning  after  things  above,  or  the  love  that 
presses  towards  God,  must  manifest  itself  upon 
earth  in  a  pious  endurance  of,  and  indulgence  to, 
all  creatures,  even  the  animals.  Man  thereby 
wins  freedom  from  sensual  passion  here,  and  here- 
after the  ascent  to  the  eternal  light.  But,  if  a 
man  does  not  in  this  life  purge  himself  of  bodily 
desire,  and  persists  in  '  foolish  slumber  and  care- 
less sleep,'  he  remains  after  death  hovering  in  the 
air,  trammelled  and  drawn  downward  by  his  fleshly 
passions.  Hell  is  simply  this  life  in  time,  whether 
on  the  earth  or  in  the  air ;  Paradise,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  eternal  world  of  the  celestial  spheres 
to  which  pure  souls  ascend. 

All  men,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Brethren,  are  imperfect,  though  in  different  degrees. 
But  the  sum-total  of  good  qualities  is  found  in  the 
absolutely  perfect  man,  who  has  the  characteristics 
of  the  Platonic  Idea  and  the  '  wise  man '  of  the 
Stoics.  The  Sunnite  mystics  find  the  perfect  man 
{insdn  kdmit)  in  Muhammad ;  the  Shi'ites  in  Ali 
or  ^tisain.  The  Pure  Ones  are  less  definite  in 
their  choice,  and — apart  perhaps  from  the  '  Imam 
of  the  age,'  whom  they  greatly  honour — it  is  rather 
Socrates  and  Christ  that  win  their  enthusiastic 
homage.  In  their  estimation  the  ideal  of  reason 
was  realized  in  Socrates,  and  the  law  of  love  in 
Christ ;  and  it  is  these  great  ones,  accordingly, 
Whom  they  seek  to  emulate.  In  the  interests  of  this 
hnitatio  they  concede  a  relative  value  to  the  earthly 
life  in  the  flesh  ;  the  body  should  be  guarded  and 
eare<l  for,  so  that  the  soul  may  have  time  for  its 
fall  development. 

The  moral  theory  of  the  Pure  Ones  is  a  mystical 
intellectualism.  It  is  found — in  a  somewhat  less 
fantastic  form,  no  doubt — also  in  the  so-called 
Aristotelians  of  IslSm,  from  al-Kindl  to  Ibn  Rnshd. 
In  keeping  with  the  character  of  their  sources, 
these  thinkers  set — to  use  Aristotle's  own  words — 
the  dianoetic  virtues  above  the  ethical.  Thus,  e.g. , 
in  the  Apophthegmata  Philosophorum  of  ^unain  ibn 
Isbiiq  the  highest  good  is  identified  with  the  sound 
understanding.  Wit  and  shrewdness,  talent  and 
sagacity,  are  put  on  a  higher  level  than  goodness 
and  rectitude.  Such,  too,  is  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades nearly  all  the  adab  writings  ('  the  doctrine 
of  good  or  elegant  manners ')  of  tne  Arabs — often, 
indeed,  mere  compilations  of  extracts,  and  having 
hardly  the  slightest  concern  with  ethics  and 
morality. 

A  counterpoise  to  the  extravagances  of  mysti- 
cism was  provided  by  the  supreme  Aristotelian 
principle  oi  tlie  mean — the  doctrine  of  the  liealirrit, 
which  was  introduced  into  Islam  at  an  early  period. 
The  Mu'tazilite  al-Jabi;  (t  A.D.  869)  writes  as 
follows  :  '  Divine  religion  approves  the  conduct  of 
him  who  neither  does  too  Uttle,  nor  performs  too 
much,  of  the  Good.' '  Some  professed  to  find  the 
doctrine  in  the  Qur'an  (cf.  ii.  137,  '  Thus  have  we 
made  you  an  intermediate  people ').  The  principle 
of  the  mean  came  at  lengtn  to  permeate  both  the 
popular  conception  of  morality  and  the  ethical 
science  of  jurists  and  philosophers  ;  and  it  was  also 
combined — especially  among  the  latter — with  the 
1  Goldziher,  Mtih.  Stud.,  Halle,  1889-90.  ii.  397  fl. 


Platonic  doctrine  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (ao<pla, 
dvSpeia,  autppodiivq,  SiKaLoaOv-tj).  As  early  as  the 
9th  cent.  A.D.,  in  the  writings  of  the  Mu'tazUite 
author  Dawud  ibn  Marwan  al-Maqainmis,  we  find 
mention  of  the  Platonic  series  of  virtues,  which 
thereafter,  with  occasional  modifications  in  the 
order  and  grouping,  gained  general  currency.' 

The  most  notable  representative  of  Neo-Platonic 
eclecticism  in  Muslim  ethics  is  Ibn  Maskawaih 
(t  A.D.  1030),  physician,  philologist,  and  historian, 
who  was  the  treasurer  and  friend  of  Sultan ' Adud- 
addaula,  and  ranks  as  an  orthodox  Muslim.  It  is 
true  that  his  ethical  doctrine  ( Tahdhib  al-akhlaq, 
'  the  improvement  of  morals'),  like  that  of  the  Pure 
Ones,  shades  oil"  into  mysticism,  but  it  is  free  frora 
astrological  accretions.  Its  underlying  psych- 
ology, and,  indeed,  the  structure  of  the  system  as 
a  whole,  is  Platonic,  though  in  matters  of  detail 
the  author  quotes  frequently  from  Aristotle,  as 
well  as  from  Socrates,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
al-Kindl.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  (or  seven) 
parts  and  may  be  outlined  as  follows  : 

i.  By  way  of  introduction  we  have  a  Platonizing  doctrine  of 
the  soul.  The  soul  is  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and,  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  immortal  entity,  stands  on  a  higher  plane  than 
the  mutahle  substance  of  the  body.  It  Onds  its  peculiar  sphere 
of  action  in  the  sciences  (dianoetic  virtue).  After  enumerating 
the  parts  of  the  soul — desire,  impulse,  and  reason — the  work 
specifies  the  four  principal  virtues :  prudence  or  temperance, 
courage,  wisdom,  and  the  combination  of  the  three  in  justice. 
The  virtues,  with  their  various  sub-species,  are  then  defined, 
liberality  being  treated  more  elaborately  in  a  special  paragraph. 
Liberality  is  thereafter  frequently  mentioned  along  with  the 
cardinal  virtues,  and  in  one  passage  it  actually  takes  the  place 
of  wisdom.  Each  of  these  virtues  is  then  defined  on  the 
Aristotelian  principle,  i.e.  as  the  mean  between  two  vices, 
justice  itself  being  placed  midway  between  doing  wrong  ana 
suffering  wrong.  As  regards  prudence,  however,  a  defect  is 
said  to  be  better  than  an  excess,  while  as  regards  liberality  the 
reverse  holds  good. 

ii.  The  second  section  treats  of  man's  natural  disposition,  of 
habituation,  and  education.  Ibn  Maskawaih  adopts  Galen's  idea 
that  a  few  men  are  good  by  nature,  some  become  good  by 
practice,  and  very  many  remain  evil  to  the  last.  Parts  of  the 
chapter  on  the  education  of  children  recall  Plato's  Republic, 
as,  «.^.,  the  assertion  that  moral  education  should  precede  in. 
struction  in  mathematics  and  other  sciences  ;  while  the  ancient 
Arabic  poetry  is  to  be  treated  as  having  a  harmful  influence 
on  children.  This  section  discusses  also  the  rules  of  good 
breeding. 

ill.  The  third  division  of  the  work  treats  of  the  supreme  good 
and  the  supreme  happiness  {tvZax^Lovia).  The  supreme  good  is 
interpreted  absolutely*  or  objectively  ;  it  is  eternal  and  the  same 
for  all,  and  hence  it  is  probably  identical  with  the  Deity. 
Happiness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  defined  subjectively  :  it  has 
various  gradations,  corresponding  to  differences  among  indi- 
viduals. The  supreme  happiness  is  attained  in  the  closest 
possible  approximation  to  the  supreme  good,  i.e.  in  becoming 
as  like  God  as  is  possible  for  man.  But  there  are  innumerable 
gradations  of  huuLan  happiness,  and  hence  also  innumerable 
degrees  of  human  virtue  or  etficiency.  The  measure  of  realiza- 
tion appropriate  to  each  individual  constitutes  his  virtue  and 
determines  his  happiness.  It  is,  therefore,  best  for  all  to  live 
a  moral  and  happy  life  in  the  community  —  in  the  State. 
Monasticism  is  not  virtue.  So  long  as  man  remains  man,  i.e. 
is  composed  of  body  and  soul,  so  long  does  his  happiness  remain 
incomplete  without  the  satisfaction  of  his  bodily  wants.  Never- 
theless, the  psychical  or  purely  spiritual  enjoyments  are  the 
most  perfect,  since  they  are  the  most  enduring.  The  doctrine 
of  the  bodily  resurrection  and  the  sensual  delights  of  Paradise 
is  treated  by  this  theory  with  polite  silence. 

iv.  This  section  deals  specially  with  justice.  Aristotle  like- 
wise  had  devoted  a  whole  book  of  his  Ethics  to  this  virtue. 

v.  Here  the  themes  are  love  and  friendship.  Two  circum- 
stances, viz.  that  Aristotle  had  allotted  two  liooks  (viii.  and  ix.) 
to  the  discussion  of  friendship,  and  that  love  occupies  a  leading 
place  in  the  Neo-Platonic  system,  have  conspired  to  give  this 
iiart  of  the  treatise  a  somewhat  prolix  character.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  section  is  the  endeavour  to  invest  religious  duties 
with  moral  significance.  Thus  the  daily  liturgical  prayers  of 
the  Muslims,  which  the  mnnah  ranks  far  aljove  solitary  "prayer 
in  the  silent  closet  or  the  monk's  cell ;  the  meeting  of  dwelleri^ 
In  cities  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  at  the 
two  official  festivals  of  the  year  ;  the  flocking  of  pilgrims — each 
once  in  his  lifetime— from  all  countries  to  Mecca  :  these  things, 
as  enjoined  by  the  law,  foster  the  sense  of  brotherhood  and  the 
universal  love  of  mankind. 

vi.  The  concluding  section  (sometimes  divide<l,  as  vi.  and  vii.) 
discusses  the  health  and  sickness  of  the  soul.  The  diseases  of 
the  soul  are  the  eight  vices — the  afrtlf  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues — and  their  sub-species.  Of  the  four  pairs  of  vices  only 
one — the  excess  and  defect  of  courage— is  handled  in  detail,  its 
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extremes  heinf^  premiiimlion  or  foolhardiness,  and  cowardice 
or  want  of  spint,  with  their  suh-siwcies.  Jtut  the  actual  vices 
are  dealt  with  Wsg  thoroughly  than  the  affections  from  which 
they  spring — anger  and  grief,  and  their  varieties. 

Thus  far  Ibn  Maskawaih  and  philosophical 
ethics.  The  Platonic-Pythagorean  features  of  the 
theory,  ».«.  its  dualistio  psychology  and  its  hyper- 
physical  morality,  found  special  favour  among  the 
mystics,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scholars  of 
the  hadith  and  the  Jiqh,  as  well  as  the  dialectical 
theologians  (the  Mutakallim)  and  the  rationalistic 
writers,  gave  the  preference  to  the  Aristotelian 
elements. 

7.  The  ethics  of  GhazSli. — The  ethical  system 
ol  the  great  theologian  Aba  9amid  al-Ghazali 
(A.D.  1059-1111)  merits  separate  treatment,  more 
especially  as  he  is  the  final  authority  for  orthodox 
Isl&m.  In  his  case  life  and  doctrine  are  one — 
rooted  in  his  own  personality.  He  was  delivered 
from  the  snare  of  vain  learning  and  worldly  ambi- 
tion by  becoming  convinced  of  the  truth  and  moral 
power  of  Islam.  In  Islam  he  holds  single-handed  a 
position  corresponding  to  that  shared  by  Augustine 
and  Aquinas  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Ghazall's  moral  philosophy  is  the  synthesis  of 
the  various  doctrines  which  we  have  passed  in  re- 
view. He  is  also  acquainted  with  philosophical 
ethics,  i.e.  the  doctrines  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
and  of  the  mean.  These  he  expounds  in  his  Mizan 
cU- atrial,  probably  one  of  his  early  works,  and  we 
find  traces  of  them  also  in  his  later  mystical  writ- 
ings. Thus  the  narrow  bridge  which  leads  to 
Paradise  {Sirat),  and  the  scales  in  which  the  deeds 
of  men  are  weighed  {mlzan),  he  interprets  esoteric- 
ally  as  the  true  mean  of  virtue,  just  as  many 
Mu'tazilites  and  speculative  Sufis  had  done. 
Ignoring  the  actual  sequence  of  history,  he  main- 
tains that  the  philosophers  borrowed  their  ethical 
theories  from  devout  Sufis.  Such  might  certainly 
be  said  of  his  own  system,  as  it  is  saturated  with 
and  held  together  by  the  spirit  of  Sufi'ism,  and  is  in- 
telligible only  in  the  light  of  the' mystics'  doctrine 
of  stages  (the  corporeal  earthly  life ;  the  sensuous 
psychical  intermediate  stage;  the  spiritual  celes- 
tial life ;  the  being  of  God).  Ghazall's  theory  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  mysticism  that  vitalizes  the  law 
and  doctrine  of  Islam,  as  is  indeed  clearly  indicated 
by  the  title  of  his  greatest  work,  liiyd'ulum  al-din, 
i.e.  'the  revivification  of  the  religious  sciences,' 
dealing  with  living  religion  or  the  religious  life. 
Faith  without  works  was  in  his  view  a  dead  faith. 
Religion  must  be  an  experience  of  the  soul,  and 
must  manifest  itself  in  works.  '  He  who  knows 
and  acts  accordingly  shall  be  called  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

The  relation  between  faith  and  works,  know- 
ledge and  action  {'ilm  and  'amal),  had  formed  the 
theme  of  much  speculation  before  Ghazali's  time.' 
The  philosophic  school,  and  even  the  mystics,  were 
all  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  intellectualism 
of  Greek  ethics.  Correct  thinking  was  preferred 
before  good  conduct.  Action,  moreover,  was  re- 
stricted to  the  present  life,  i.e.  it  was  deemed  of 
value  only  as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  life ;  while 
perfection  or  salvation  in  the  hereafter  was  thought 
of  as  a  state  of  pure  knowledge,  not  indeed  with- 
out joy,  but  vcertainly  without  action.  With 
Ghazali,  however,  as  with  the  mystics,  the  rela- 
tion in  question  is  complicated  by  the  introduction 
of  a  third  factor.  Between  knowledge  {'ilm)  and 
action  {'amal)  he  places  the  state  of  the  soul  (hdl), 
a  condition  akin  to  emotion,  and  having  a  pro- 
pensity to  good  or  evil  conduct.  We  have  thus 
a  sequence  of  three  causally  connected  elements : 
knowledge  gives  rise  to  an  affective  volition,  and 
this  in  turn  produces  action. 

In    connexion    with    these    explanations,    the 
extreme  intellectualism  (gnosticism)  of  the  philo- 
'  01.  Ooldzlher,  Kie<i6  ma'am  a<-na/a,  p.  64*  B. 


sophers  who  assert  that  knowledge  without  conse- 
quent action  is  better  than  action  without  know- 
letlge  of  the  grounds  of  action  is  assailed  by  Ghazali 
as  sheer  folly.  Nevertheless,  we  trace  the  influence 
of  the  philosophical-dogmatic  tradition  in  his  own 
predilection  for  knowledge,  even  though  he  there- 
try  means  knowledge  of  the  religious  sciences. 
For  him,  too,  the  perfection  of  uie  pure  spirit 
consists  in  intuitive  knowledge,  i.e.  tlie  beatific 
vision  of  God.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Ihya  he 
fully  discusses  knowledge  —  the  religious  know- 
ledge that  is  profitable  for  the  life  beyond,  and  is 
'  a  work  of  the  heart' ;  and  in  the  second  book  he 
deals  with  the  knowledge  of  religious  doctrine  as 
man's  primary  obligation.  Religious  knowledge, 
or  true  doctrine,  is  in  fact  the  tree  whose  branches 
are  the  various  states  of  the  soul  {ahwdl),  and 
whose  fruits  are  good  deeds. 

Ghazali  agrees  with  the  Ash'arite  school  In 
teaching  that  the  merit  of  man's  action  lies  in  his 
apijropnation  or  assimilation  (iktisab)  of  Divine 
action.  The  life  of  the  soul,  with  its  activities, 
stands  midway  between  the  absolute  freedom  of 
the  Divine  will  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  bodily 
and  earthly  existence.  The  moral  disposition  can 
be  improved  by  education  and  asceticism.  Such 
is  Ghazali's  theory.  But  his  truly  religious  spirit 
kept  him  from  saying  much  about  human  freedom, 
or  even  about  human  ability.  Allah  is  omnipotent, 
and  acts  as  it  pleases  Him.  He  will  assuredly  lay 
on  any  soul  no  burden  beyond  its  power ;  for  so  it 
is  written  in  the  Qur'Sn  (vii.  40) ;  but  He  might 
without  injustice  demand  from  His  servants  what 
they  could  not  give.  He  is  in  no  sense  bound  to 
have  regard  to  the  welfare  of  His  bondslaves. 
These  and  similar  statements,  however,  should  he 
interpreted  as  in  the  first  instance  polemical,  being 
directed  against  the  Mu'tazilites,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  so  much  theorizing.  We  shall  perhaps 
best  succeed  in  doing  justice  to  the  spirit  of 
Ghazali's  system  by  setting  forth  his  view  as 
follows:  the  material  world  of  the  body  is  the 
sphere  of  absolute  necessity,  where  God  s  omni- 
potent will  is  all  in  all ;  in  the  realm  of  the  sensu' 
ous  and  psychical,  a  relative  freedom  must  be 
recognized;  in  the  kingdom  of  pui'e  spirit,  there 
is  a  return  to  absolute  necessity — the  law  of  love, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  absolute  freedom. 

Passing,  however,  from  these  vague  and — in 
relation  to  the  system  as  a  whole — certainly 
esoteric  speculations,  we  shall  find  it  of  more 
utility  to  make  a  brief  examination  of  his 
principal  ethical  work,  the  Ihya  'ulum  al-din. 

The  work  is  in  four  parts,  each  comprising  ten  books.!  The 
first  part  discusses  religious  duties  in  the  narrower  sense 
('ibdddt);  the  second,  the  duties  of  social  and  political  life 
I'ddat) ;  and  in  both  parts  the  substance  and  its  arrangement 
are  taken  mainly  from  books  of  the  iiadith  and  the  Jiqn.  The 
third  part  sets  forth  that  which  perverts  the  soul,  and  its  re- 
nunciation of  the  world ;  the  fourth,  that  which  saves  the  soul, 
and  its  return  to  God.  This  second  half  (the  third  and  fourth 
parts)  is  based  upon  the  manuals  of  ascetic  §ufi'ism ;  but  to  the 
author  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  the  excellent  selection  of 
material,  as  also  of  its  arrangement  and  synthesis.  In  the  first 
half  of  his  work,  for  instance,  he  does  not  deal  with  the  religious 
duties  and  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  Islam  in  the 
purely  external  and  casuistical  manner  of  most  teachers  of  the 
fiqh,  but  exiwunds  their  *  mysteries  '  (a»rdr\  i.e.  their  import 
for  the  inner  spiritual  life,  and  with  special  regard  to  the  here- 
after. If  he  begins,  as  books  of  the  ^atiUh  and  the  Jiqh  usually 
do,  with  ceremonial  purity,  he  immediately  makes  reference  to 
the  purity  of  the  heart,  the  innermost  recesses  of  which,  when 
it  has  renounced  every  vice,  are  free  from  all  that  is  not  God. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  of  the  ritual  of  prayer,  to  the  out- 
ward forms  of  which  inward  experience  alone  lends  plenary 
significance.  He  deals  with  religious  prayer — prayer  in  the 
proper  sense — and  with  such  pious  practices  as  the  recitation 
of  the  Qur'an,  much  more  fully  than  with  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  At  the  same  time  he  never  forgets  to  urge 
that  outward  compliance  with  the  law  is  imiiemtive  upon  all — 
primarily,  no  doubt,  upon  the  people  in  genetiu,  but  no  less  upon 
those  who  occupy  a  higher  spiritual  level.    The  lower  stage  must 

I  The  reader  should  note  this  enumeration,  as  in  mystical 
writings  such  numbers  are  never  without  significance. 
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always  be  mer{(ed  in  Ihe  higher,  and  in  the  light  of  this  fact 
Ghoj^li  combines  the  distinction  made  by  the  Jiijh  between  fart} 
al-'ain  and  fartj,  al-ki/dyah  with  the  doctnne  of  stages  pro- 
povmded  by  Neo-Platonic  ^ufi'iam.  So,  e.g.,  in  regard  to  fastmg, 
the  fourth  of  the  reiigious  duties ;  in  the  first  stage,  as  obligatory 
upon  all  believers  it  means  abstinence  from  food,  drink,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  love ;  in  the  second,  it  signifies  refraining  from 
the  sins  of  the  bodily  members — the  eye,  the  ear,  etc. ;  finally, 
in  the  third  stage,  attained  only  by  the  few,  fasting  implies  the 
heart's  abnegation  of  the  world  and  of  all  that  is  not  God. 

Ghazali's  ethical  theory  is  thus,  as  regards  its  ideal,  out  and 
out  ascetic.  Divine  service,  as  he  says  m  a  later  work  (Minhdj 
tU-'dbidin),  has  two  sides  :  a  positive — meritorious  action  ;  and 
a  negative — the  abandonment  of  sin,  or  the  warfare  against  the 
evil  world,  the  creatures,  Satan,  and  the  sinful  self.  The  ne^- 
Ute  aide  is  the  more  excellent — the  higher  stage.  On  certain 
points  Ghazali  has  some  difficulty  in  narmonizing  bis  theory 
with  tradition.  In  the  Jfyya,  e.g.,  he  raises  the  question 
whether  marriage  or  celibacy  is  the  more  excellent  way.  His 
first  answer  is  that  each  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  neither  is  expedient  for  every  one.  But  he  inclines,  in  con- 
.formity  with  his  doctnne  of  stages  and  the  practice  of  bis  later 
life,  to  hold  that,  while  marriage  is  good,  celibacy  is  better. 
iThe  question  then  arises  whether  in  that  case  Jesus  was  not 
Isopenor  to  Muhammad.    Ghazali's  answer,  which  ma>[^  at  a 

I|Hncb  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  of  stages,  is  that,  while  the 
oelibat«  life  is  intrinsically  the  better— not  for  everybody,  of 
eorane— the  best  of  all,  as  in  Mul>animad's  case^  is  to  be  married 
uid  at  the  same  time  to  be  as  the  unmarried,  i.e.  to  live  always 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  to  be  susceptive  of  His  manifesta- 
UooM.  Had  our  moralist  dealt  in  earnest  with  this  idea,  his 
qwtem  would  have  assumed  a  very  different  character.  But  his 
ascetic  temperament,  while  he  does  not  put  it  forward  as  the 
norm  for  all,  dominates  the  entire  work,  alike  as  regards  its 
structure  and  as  regards  his  selection  of  the  Jewish,  Christian, 
and  Muslim  traditions  which  he  so  plentifully  introduces  for  the 
edification  of  his  readers. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  the  Ihyd,  i.e.  after  the  re- 
ligious and  the  social  duties  have  been  discussed,  Ghazali  utters 
a  panegyric  upon  Mu^^anunad  as  the  standard  of  human  virtue, 
and  commends  him  as  a  pattern  for  human  conduct.  The  beauty 
of  his  outward  appearance  and  the  grace  of  his  speech  are  highly 
extolled,  as  are  also  his  marvellous  deeds.  Of  all  men,  more- 
over, be  was  the  most  affable,  the  bravest,  the  most  just,  the 
most  temperate,  and  the  most  generous ;  he  was  chaste  and 
modest  above  all  others  ;  at  once  reserved  and  frank,  straight- 
forward and  without  dissimulation — one  saw  the  anger  in  his 
face ;  simple  and  kindly  in  his  whole  manner  of  life. 

The  second  half  of  the  /^va  (parts  three  and  four^  carries  us 
far  beyond  this  imitation  of  Muhammad — as  a  historical  person, 
at  least.  *  Man's  perfection  and  happiness,'  as  Ghazali  expresses 
himself  elsewhere,^  'consists  in  endeavouring  to  reproduce  the 
characteristics  of  God  and  in  adorning  himself  with  the  true 
essence  of  His  attributes.'  It  is  only  the  soul  of  man  that  lies 
in  the  snare  of  sense ;  in  his  heart — his  distinctive  spiritual 
'  nature — he  is  the  image  of  God.  So  the  first  book  of  the  third 
part  deals  with  the  wonders  of  the  heart,  and  the  second  book 
with  the  virtues  of  the  soul.  It  is  in  this  second  book  that  philo- 
sophical ethics — the  doctrines  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and  of  the 
mean — are  discussed.  Here,  however,  Ghazali,  following  Plato, 
remarks  that  justice  has  but  one  antithesis,  viz.  injustice.  The 
chief  virtue  is  said  to  l>e  wisdom,  which  was  not  mentioned  at 
all  in  the  sketch  of  the  Prophet's  character  referred  to  above. 
The  superficial  way  in  which  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines are  attached  to  the  work  appears  also  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  further  influence  on  the  contents  of  parts  iii.  and 
iv.  The  third  part  discusses,  on  the  basis  of  the  Platonic  psy- 
ehology,  the  purification  of  the  spirit  from  carnal  and  psychical 
lusts  ;  and  the  fourth,  its  turning  towards  God  by  means  of  re- 
pentance and  tear,  patience  and  thanksgiving,  and  absolute 
trust  culminating?  in  union  with  Him  in  love.  The  last  book  of 
all  is  a  jneditatio  mortis,  in  which  the  dying  experiences  of 
Hul^amraad  and  the  four  orthodox  Khalifs  are  set  forth  as 
examples.  Parts  hi.  and  iv,  have  little  to  do  with  ethics  in  the 
modern  sense,  but  they  contain  valuable  observations  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  psychology. 

The  Ihyd  as  a  whole  might  be  described  as  the 
ethics  of  a  pastor,  Ghazali  considers  that  men 
require  such  a  counsellor.  Only  a  few,  he 
remarks,  are  perfect  by  nature:  such  are  Jesus, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  other  prophets.  All  others 
are  weak,  and  require  prophetic  guidance,  which, 
after  the  death  of  the  prophets,  is  adjusted  to 
human  nature  in  various  ways.  Consequently 
Ghazali  thinks  it  advisable  that  men  should  place 
themselves  under  the  spiritual  care  of  a  shaikh, 
as  was  done  in  the  religious  Orders.  The  numerous 
religious  brotherhoods  in  Islam,  which  have  a  vast 
influence  among  the  masses — especially  in  North 
Africa  —  even  to  the  present  day,  may  find  a 
warrant  for  their  existence  in  his  words.  But  it 
may  justly  be  doubted  whether  their  moral  influ- 
ence upon  the  people  has  realized  the  hopes  of  the 
great  tlieologian. 

1  CI.  Goldziber,  Vorleinmgen,  p.  31. 


The  principles  of  Ghazilli  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Oriental  civilization. 
Neither  philosopher  nor  devout  mystic  has  in  this 
sphere  ever  been  able  to  attain  fully  to  the  thought 
of  moral  self-development.  The  Orient  lacks  the 
vital  idea  of  autonomy,  and  of  a  super-personal 
law  which,  written  on  men*s  hearts,  is  binding 
upon  all.  Although  in  the  East  an  all  but 
immutable  law  has  been  in  operation  for  centuries, 
yet  the  frequent  changes  of^  dynasties  and  rulers 
nave  ever  and  anon  been  attended  with  intervals 
of  anarchy.  An  imperative  law  is  thus  always 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  a  particular 
ruler  and  those  who  represent  him  in  secular  or 
sacred  things.  There  has  as  yet  been  little  scope 
for  individual  freedom  or  personal  initiative  in  any 
sphere  of  life.  The  populace  submit  to  the  secular 
power,  or  to  the  shaikh  of  an  Order,  or  to  the 
*  Hidden  Imam,'  or  to  some  one  who  claims  to  be 
the  Mahdi ;  for  neither  in  social  and  political 
aft'airs  nor  in  the  sphere  of  religion  and  ethics  can 
they  do  without  a  leader. 

8.  The  period  after  Ghazali. — For  centuries  the 
instability  of  Oriental  life  has  been  hedged  round 
by  a  remarkable  stability  of  doctrine.  Since  the 
13th  cent.  A.D.  Islam  has  been  content  to  study 
and  expound  the  teachings  of  the  ancients.  The 
writings  of  the  earlier  ages  are  constantly  being 
re-issued  in  lithografihed  or  printed  editions — not 
as  mere  scientific  curiosities,  but  as  real  stepping- 
stones  to  learning;  and  this  is  true  also  in  the 
sphere  of  ethics. 

In  Ghazali  orthodox  speculation  reaches  its 
culminating  point,  and  in  the  sphere  of  religious 
learning  his  influence  is  immense.  But  other 
factors  continued  to  operate.  The  masses  still 
clung  devoutly  to  their  adat^  teachers  of  the  Jigh 
did  not  discard  their  casuistry,  while  many  philo- 
sophers and  speculative  Sufis  ignored  the  law  in 
its  outward  foi-m  (antinomianism). 

Ethics  (Him  al-akhldq)  could  make  no  further 
advance  in  Islam  as  an  independent  science. 
People  found  their  moral  doctnne  in  the  com- 
pendiums  of  the  legal  schools,  or  in  some  guide- 
book to  the  Sufi'ite  life,  or  in  the  manuals  of  good 
breeding  (oAab  literature).  Books  of  the  last- 
named  class  found  special  favour  in  secular  circles. 
In  Persia  there  exists  a  marked  predilection  for  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  poets,  and,  in  particular, 
for  the  didactic  verses  of  Saadi.  An  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  ethics  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  adab  literature  is  found  in  the  Adab 
al-dunyd  wal-dln  of  Aba  *l-!yasan  al-Mawardi 
(t  A.D.  1058). 

This  work,  which  was  written  before  Ghaz&Ii's  day,  is  still 
used  in  the  higher  schools  of  Stambul,  where  it  serves  as  a 
treasury  of  quotation  for  the  young.  After  passing  the  time- 
honoured  encomiums  upon  reason  and  knowledge,  it  gives  a 
profusion  of  aphorisms,  uttered  by  devout  scholars,  poets,  and 
sages  regarding  religion,  the  world,  and  the  soul.  The  section 
that  treats  of  tne  secular  life  bears  the  impress  of  Aristotelian 
ideas,  while  the  closing  section,  dealing  with  the  morals  of  the 
soul,  shows  an  ascetic  strain,  an<l  singles  out  for  special  com- 
mendation such  virtues  as  humility,  meekness,  veracity,  and 
contentment.  Its  counsels  are  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  in 
the  11th  cent.,  when  Mawardi  compiled  them,  i.e.  as  so  many 
fine  savings. 

This  continuity  of  doctrine  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable fact.  Even  those  who  have  in  modem 
times  tried  to  introduce  reforms  into  Islam 
apj)eal  for  support  to  the  ancient  teacliings. 
1  his  is  specially  true  of  the  Wahhabi  movement, 
which  sprang  up  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century ;  it  aimed  at  restoring  Islam  to  its  pristine 
state,  and  denounced  in  puritanical  fashion  all 
innovation,  the  use  of  tobacco  and  similar  indul- 
gences, the  luxury  of  cities,  and  the  worship  of 
saints.  Of  greater  significance  than  this  Arabian 
attempt  to  restoi^  the  past  is  the  Persian  Babi 
movement  (see  Bab,  BabIs),  which  took  its  rise 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.     It  was  in 
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its  origin  associated  with  ancient  mystical  ideas, 
and  trafKoked  in  all  manner  of  magical  trumpery, 
speculations  about  numbers  and  letters,  etc.  It 
has  latterly  assumed  a  more  progressive  aspect, 
and  now  advocates  the  emancipation  of  women  and 
the  brotherhood  of  all  classes  and  religions.  To 
tiie  present  writer,  however,  it  seems  highly 
questionable  whether  the  flaccid  mystical  utter- 
ances of  the  ISabi  prophets  are  capable  of  effecting 
anything— in  the  face  of  Oriental  despotism — on 
behalf  of  a  free  and  active  morality.  Some  look 
more  hoiiefuUy  to  the  revival  of  Mu  tazilito  teach- 
ing, more  especially  in  British  India,  where  its 
best-known  ex])onent  is  Syed  Ameer  'Ali.  This 
movement,  however,  presents  but  few  of  the  typical 
featnresof  Islam,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  liberal  form  of  Christianity. 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  lit  upon  the  character- 
istic feature  of  present-day  Islam.  The  culture  of 
Europe  and  America.,  with  Christian  customs  and 
moral  ideas  in  its  train,  is  forcing  its  way  on  every 
hand  into  Muslim  countries,  and  by  means  of  edu- 
cation and  the  press  is  asserting  itself  everywhere, 
■with  the  possible  exception  of  Afghanistan  and 
Morocco.  The  movement  is  meanwhile  largely 
confined  to  scientific  and  technical  learning,  which 
is  assimilated  in  a  somewhat  superficial  fashion ; 
but  whether  it  will  prove  fruitful,  not  only  in  the 
economic,  but  also  in  the  ethical  and  the  social  and 
political  spheres,  the  future  alone  can  decide. 

9.  Moral  life.  —  We  have  now  dealt  with  the 
foundations  and  the  growth  of  moral  conceptions 
in  Islam  ;  and,  although  much  obscurity  still  rests 
«pon  the  subject,  we  have  found  it  possible,  with 
the  help  of  the  extant  literature,  to  trace  the  main 
lines  of  ethical  development.  A  much  more  diffi- 
cult question,  and  one,  indeed,  that  must  probably 
remain  in  great  part  unanswered,  is  that  concern- 
ing the  actual  moral  life  of  the  people.  What  was 
its  character,  and  how  did  it  compare  with  moral 
doctrine?  Law  and  doctrine  may  often  act  as  in- 
centives to  good  conduct,  but  they  are  oftener 
simply  the  conscious  reflex  of  actual  morality,  and 
sometimes  but  the  drapery  which  hides  the  hypo- 
crisy beneath.  Our  main  concern  is  the  people's 
actual  mode  of  life,  and  our  knowledge  of  this  is 
very  defective. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  sacred 
law,  alike  in  its  original  form  and  in  its  later 
expansion,  has  to  a  great  extent  the  weight  only 
of  an  ideal  canon  law ;  as  a  rule,  the  people 
restricted  their  observance  of  it  to  purely  reugious 
duties  and  the  provisions  regarding  family  life. 
The  sentiments  and  practices  of  daily  life  were 
largely  conditioned  by  racial  character,  by  circum- 
atances,  by  occupation — in  a  word,  by  the  stage  of 
civilization  that  had  been  attained  by  society  or 
the  individual.  A  detailed  history  of  the  morality 
of  Oriental  society — could  such  a  work  be  written 
at  all,  and  as  yet  there  is  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  competent  preliminary  studies  in  this  field — 
would  have  to  depict  a  vast  variety  of  phenomena, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  various  gradations  by 
which  nomadism  passed  into  jjermanent  habitation, 
and,  in  city  life,  the  practice  of  confining  the 
inhabitants  to  certain  quarters  or  streets,  according 
to  their  creed,  nationality,  or  trade. 

The  fact  that  difl'erences  in  nationality  and 
occupation  involve  ditlerences  in  moral  character- 
istics and  conduct  has  attracted  attention  from 
ancient  times.  Thus,  according  to  an  early 
Muslim  tradition,  'pride  and  haughtiness  are 
among  tlie  i)eoi>le  of  horses  and  camels,  the 
sliouters,  and  the  tent  -  dwellers,  but  modesty 
{lakhia)  among  keepers  of  cattle.' '  A  still  greater 
contrast,  and  one  tliat  pervades  the  wliole  course 
of  Muslim  history,  is  that  between  the  predatory 
•  (fuoted  in  Jaoob,  AUarai.  BtduinenUlieit,  p.  228. 


semi-nomads  and  the  owners  and  leaders  of  city 
caravans,  whose  great  concern  is  security  of  travel- 
ling and  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  gains. 
The  largely  inartificial  customs  of  the  former  are 
very  different  from  the  more  comfortable  life  of 
townspeople.  This  more  luxurious  mode  of  life 
was  condemned  by  official  Islam,  which,  however, 
was  long  unable  to  restrain  the  merchants  of  the 
Syrian  cities — a  gay  and  humorous  class  of  i)eople 
— from  their  wine-tibbing  and  other  self-indulgent 
habits.  In  Persia  this  restriction  never  proved 
efl'ective  in  any  real  sense.  The  Arabs  did  not 
succeed  in  assimilating  the  national  character  of 
the  Persians  to  their  own,  just  as  they  failed 
afterwards  with  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols.  In 
the  polemical  literature  evoked  by  the  struggle 
between  Arabs  and  Persians  in  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries  A.H.,  neither  side  failed  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  other,  and,  as  we  might 
expect,  each  judged  with  all  the  bias  of  mutual 
animosity.  Such  estimates  must,  of  course,  be 
utilized  vnth  the  utmost  caution.  It  will  be  well 
also  to  be  somewhat  sceptical  regarding  the 
jeremiads  emanating  from  teachers  of  the  law,  as 
the  class  to  which  they  belong  has  been  prone  in 
every  age  and  among  all  peoples  to  proclaim  the 
utter  wickedness  of  a  world  that  did  not  tally  with 
their  sacred  ideals,  or  submit  to  their  personal 
rapacity.  Our  best  course  will  be  to  avail  ourselves 
of  incidental  observations  found  in  poetry,  in 
narrative  literature,  in  historical  writings,  and 
books  of  travel;  while  for  recent  times  we  may 
have  recourse  to  ethnographical  works.  As  regards 
the  polite  literature,  in  particular,  we  must  certainly 
bear  in  mind  that  the  poets,  in  their  vainglory,  are 
wont  to  magnify  out  of  all  measure  both  their  own 
sybaritism  and  the  munificence  of  their  exalted 
patrons.  Muhammad  himself  had  it  revealed  to 
him  that  poets  do  not  really  do  what  they  say — 
and  the  East  has  never  lacked  an  abundant  supply 
of  poets. 

When  we  examine  the  representations  of 
manners  given  by  the  ancient  poets  in  the  Kitdb 
al-Aqhant  and  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  we 
see  little  indication  of  a  rigorous  conformity  to  the 
law,  or  of  a  profound  and  vital  morality.  We 
generally  find  ourselves  in  the  sprightly  and 
voluptuous  society  of  princes  and  merchants — a 
society  whose  basis  is  larj^ely  sordid  gain,  and 
whose  life  revolves  round  '  wine,  woman,  and  song.' 
These  people  know  the  moral  code  by  heart.  They 
also  indulge  in  pious  meditations  of  an  ascetic  and 
mystical  tendency,  but  only  by  way  of  rhetorical 
embellishment.  At  a  very  early  date,  even  in  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca,  then  at  the  Umayyad  court  in 
Damascus,  and  subsequently  in  the  Abbasid  city 
of  Baghdad — in  Cordova,  Cairo,  and  other  less 
important  centres  of  Muslim  culture — we  find, 
under  the  mask  of  religion,  a  most  worldly  mode 
of  life  amon"  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Their 
morality  had  always  much  in  common  with  the 
popular  ideas  expressed  in  fables  and  proverbs — 
I.e.  it  was  altogether  mundane.  We  shall  search 
the  fables  of  Luqraan  in  vain  for  any  mention  of 
God  or  the  hereafter.  Death,  which  in  religious 
and  mystical  ethics  is  always  hailed  as  a  deliverer, 
appeal's,  conformably  to  tne  common  sentiment, 
in  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  as  the  '  destroyer 
of  oil  delights.'  The  enjoyment  of  life  is  at  once  "the 
ideal  of  popular  literrf ure  and  the  grand  concern 
of  educated  society.  To  acquire  wealth  in  the 
easiest  possible  way — often  by  means  of  magic — and 
to  squander  it  in  pleasure,  to  go  iu  quest  of  adven- 
tures as  a  cunning  thief,  a  robber,  or  a  warrior,  in 
most  cases,  however,  as  a  travelling  merchant  who  is 
a  favourite  of  fortune  :  such  were  the  visions  which, 
designed  originally  to  captivate  the  imagination, 
many  endeavoured  to  realize  in  practice.    Here, 
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in  fact,  we  find  a  society  that  fostered  the  virtues 
of  worldly  wisdom,  pohte  intercourse,  tolerance, 
and  business  initiative,  and  at  the  same  time 
practised  the  old  and  prevalent  vices  in  more 
refined  forms.  The  higher  ranks  in  Muslim 
countries,  even  in  cities  of  more  recent  foundation, 
became  infected — under  the  influence,  it  must  be 
conceded,  of  Byzantine  and  Persian  ideas — with 
the  vices  of  the  kItoiSoi,  who  were  in  great  demand 
as  musicians  and  singers,  as  also  with  all  the  mis- 
chiefs attendant  upon  the  practice  of  keeping 
harims  and  eunuchs. 

The  civilization  of  Muslim  lands,  in  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries  of  its  development,  reached 
a  hei^'ht  that  it  never  again  attained  after  the 
irruption  of  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols.  In  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  art,  in  the  refinement  of 
manners,  in  the  systematic  provision  for  the  treat- 
ment of  illness  and  for  other  public  services,  it 
was,  as  far  down  as  the  12th  cent.  A.D.,  and  in 
Kirt  even  later,  in  advance  of  Christendom  and  the 
West.  In  intelligence  and  outward  culture  the 
Muslim  showed  himself  superior  to  the  Crusader, 
but  whether  he  stood  higher  also  in  an  ethical 
respect  it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  What  was  morally 
good  in  him  was  nurtured  and  cultivated  in  secret, 
and,  when  it  was  exercised  with  the  supercilious 
and  ironical  air  of  a  Saladin,  it  was  perhaps  no 
longer  good  at  all.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  in  a  moral  aspect  the  Muslim  world, 
even  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  rather  to  be  compared 
— to  leave  absolute  standards  out  of  account 
altogether — with  medieval  Europe  than  with  the 
conditions  of  our  modern  civilization.  In  order  to 
put  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  and  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  Muslims  of  the  present  day  are  seeking 
in  considerable  nocnbers  to  assimilate  Western 
culture,  it  will  be  well  to  add  a  few  observations 
on  the  point. 

Various  as  are  the  ways  in  which  the  many 
systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  set  forth  the 
essence  and  the  religious  sanction  of  morality, 
there  is  one  feature  common  to  all,  viz.  the  require- 
ment that  the  individual  shall,  on  the  one  hand, 
permanently  hold  in  control  the  moods  and  pleasures 
of  the  moment,  and  that,  on  the  other,  by  a  process 
of  constant  self-expansion  towards  the  ideal  of 
humanity,  he  shall  adjust  himself  to,  and  play  a 
nseful  part  in,  a  smaller  or  larger  whole.  Every 
Btage  of  civilization  has  its  rightful  measure  of 
stability  and  its  appropriate  sphere  of  operation — 
these  being  conditioned  by  the  sway  of  the  forces 
of  nature  without,  and  or  the  impulses  of  nature 
within  ;  and  under  this  sway,  while  the  West  has 
been  making  progress,  the  East  has  stood  still, 
yielding  to  its  changing  destinies  with,  a  species  of 
fatalism. 

When  we  go  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  popular 
literature  of  Islam,  we  recofrnize  the  elementary 
stage  of  its  underlying  morality.  In  the  following 
paragraph  a  number  of  particulars  are  combined 
m  a  sketch  which,  though  its  dependence  upon 
romantic  sources,  such  as  The  Thousand  and  One 
Ifights,  will  be  obvious  to  all,  may  nevertheless 
help  us  to  form  at  least  a  relative  estimate  of 
Muslim  morality. 

There  Is  no  theme  that  fllU  lo  large  a  place  in  thU  literature 
as  the  vicisaiturles  of  fortune.  Just  as  the  peasant  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  rain  and  sunshine,  so  does  the  citizen  depend  upon 
the  favour  and  goo<l-wili  of  his  superiors.  Human  life  has  no 
stability  :  the  beggar  of  to-day  may  be  a  king  to-morrow,  and 
conversely  ;  while  one  who  to-day  drinlcs  deep  at  the  wells  of 
pleasure  may  to-morrow  renounce  the  world.  There  is  a 
corresponding  laclc  of  perseverance  ;  people  live  for  the  day  and 
do  not  lay  by.  Then  the  law  at^ainst  taking  interest  stands  in 
the  way  of  a  profitable  investment  of  capital.  Tlie  idea  that 
the  {(iving  of  charity,  especially  to  crazy  devotees,  is  in  itself  a 
meritorious  work,  is  an  encouragement  to  idleness.  A  man's 
living  and  prosperity  are  supposed  to  be  dependent,  not  ujwn 
work,  but  upon  Allah  or  some  magical  power.  Many  are,  of 
course,  often  reduced  to  want,  but  there  are  occasional  festivals 


at  which  everything  is  surrendered  to  merry-making,  and  the 
savings  of  a  year  are  squandered  in  a  day.  The  absence  of 
steady  sell-control  makes  itself  felt  everywhere.  Promises  are 
lightly  forgotten,  and  secrets  lightly  betrayed.  Men  cannot 
curb  their  curiosity,  and  so  bring  disaster  upon  themselves  ;  and 
it  is  curiosity  also  that  prompts  them  to  make  adventurous 
journeys.  They  make  gifts  freely,  but  give  in  order  to  receive 
again.  They  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  transfer  their 
affections  easily  and  frequently.  Tassionate  weeping  and 
lamentation  alternate  with  extravagant  rejoicing  or  helpless 
dismay.  It  is  true  that  many  have  acqmrcd  the  power  of 
controlling  their  looks  and  bearing — or,  rather,  of  hidmg  their 
feelings ;  but,  when  they  seem  to  overlook  an  injury,  and  really 
defer  their  vengeance  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  the 
ethical  character  of  their  emotion  or  of  the  eventual  deed  of 
revenge  is  not  thereby  altered.  But  the  man  who  has  the 
power  to  strike  never  fails  to  indulge  the  impulse  of  the  moment ; 
he  mutilates  and  beheads  without  any  serious  inquiry  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  bis  victims  ;  and  repentance  often  comes 
too  late,  and  when  it  can  no  longer  avail.  Great  as  is  the 
venality  of  judges  and  officials,  thetr  credulity  and  caprice  are 
greater  still.  Mere  arbitrariness,  finding  expression  now  in 
extravagant  kindness  and  now  in  atrocious  cruelty,  appears  to 
be  the  sole  rule  of  a  society  so  constituted,  while  patient 
submission  is  its  supreme  virtue.  A  typical  representative  of 
a  class  far  from  uncommon  in  the  smaller  Muslim  State  of 
mediiBval  times  has  been  limned  by  Ibn  Ba(u{a  in  a  single 
sentence :  *  From  his  gate  was  never  absent  the  beggar  who 
received  an  alms,  nor  the  corpse  of  one  who  had  been 
executed.'  i  The  potentate  referred  to  was  Mu^mmad  Tughluq, 
Sultan  of  Delhi  (a.d.  1325-61). 

The  wider  psychological  explanation  of  these 
various  phenomena  (which  are  not  without  signifi- 
cance even  for  modern  Islam)  has  been  given — not 
perhaps  without  some  indebtedness  to  Plato's 
Republic— hy  Ibn  Khaldun  (b.  Tunis,  A.D.  1332  ; 
d.  Cairo,  1406).  He  points  to  the  limitations  of 
psychical  force  within  which  alone  the  social  and 
political  energy  of  Islam  has  hitherto  had  an 
opportunity  of  asserting  itself.  The  most  telling 
instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  soon-exhausted 
vitality  of  the  various  dynasties.  A  dynasty 
usually  begins  with  two  or  three  vigorous  rulers, 
who  settle  and  maintain  their  kingdom  ;  then  its 
energies  begin  to  flag,  and  the  heritage  of  the 
fathers  is  consumed  in  enervating  Ir  'rv.  A 
dynasty  such  as  that  of    modern   Mo  ^e 

which,   though   now  apparently  appro 
solution,  has  lasted  since  1659 — is  a  ra 
in  Muslim  history.     In  Islam  no  ruli  i* 

ever  been  able  to  maintain  its  po?  t 

the  slaughter  of  relatives  and  war  anu  ». 

And,  while  it  is  true  that  the  same  sinister 
with  all  their  significance  for  the  state  of  p^ 
morality,  are  found  also  in  mediaeval  Christendom, 
yet  it  is  in  Turkey  alone  that  fratricide  has  been 
legally  sanctioned,  as  falling  within  the  domestic 
rights  of  the  Sultan. 

10.  The  present  condition. — Islam,  in  its  diflu- 
sion  from  Morocco  to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  pro- 
fessed by  races  of  widely  different  character.  In  N. 
Africa  negroes  of  an  easy-going  and  untrustworthy 
temperament,  though  often  fanatically  devout,  and 
Berbers,  in  part  semi-savage  and  difficult  to  subdue, 
live  in  close  proxiiuity  to  fliixed  city  populations, 
with  whom  they  have  as  little  in  common  as  with 
the  hard-working,  all-enduring  Egyptian /eWaAt». 
In  Western  Asia  the  Arab  brigand  comes  in  contact 
with  Turkish  peasants  and  soldiers,  as  also  with 
I'ersian  merchants.  The  Muslims  of  India,  who  are 
among  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
are  very  different  from  the  Afghans,  a  people  proud 
of  their  independence.  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
are  found  the  quiet  and  tractable  Javanese  as  well 
as  the  predatory  and  warlike  Achehuese ;  and  many 
more  instances  of  diversity  might  be  given.  Not- 
withstanding the  common  faith  of  these  peoples, 
they  do  not  form  a  homogeneous  ethical  whole. 
The  violent  political  disruptions  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  shortlived  glories  of  the  Uinayyad 
and  Abbasid  khalifates  have  been  anything  but 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  fraternal  unity  through- 
out Islam. 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  social  and  economic  dis- 
'  Voyagee,  tr.  DefrCmery  2,  l>ari»,  1874-79,  iii.  216. 
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parities  in  Muslim  countrios.  Slavery  still  exists, 
more  particularly  in  the  forms  of  eunuchism  and 
concubinage.  As  the  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
are  kept  from  motives  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  they 
are  relatively  well  treated.  Such  cruelties  of  capi- 
talistic exploitation  as  we  hear  of  in  the  annals  of 
Greece  and  Konie,  or  in  the  more  recent  history 
of  the  plantation  system  in  the  Indies  and  America, 
are  seldom  or  never  found  in  Islam.  The  Muslim 
owner  frequently  treats  his  slaves,  and  even  his 
dumb  animals,  more  humanely  than  his  fellow-men 
of  equal  standing  with  himself.  Here,  moreover, 
it  is  accounted  a  good  and  praiseworthy  work  to 
educate  slaves  and  then  crant  them  their  freedom. 
The  further  division  of  Muslim  society  into  classes 
is  not  everywhere  the  same.  It  strikes  the  Western 
mind  as  primitive,  mediaeval,  or,  at  least,  as  pre- 
revolutional.  In  India,  for  instance,  Islam  has 
not  entirely  abolished  the  system  of  caste.  The 
Inhabitants  of  cities  in  Western  Asia  were  still  in 
many  cases  segregated  according  to  their  various 
trade-gilds.  An  illustration  is  furnished  by  the 
membership  of  the  first  Persian  Parliament,  which 
by  the  constitution  of  the  5th  of  August  1906, 
was  composed  of  the  following  representatives  :  (1) 
those  of  the  princes  and  the  ruling  house  (the  only 
nobility  in  the  proper  sense) ;  (2)  those  of  learned 
men  and  students  ;  (3)  those  of  the  merchant  class  ; 
(4)  those  of  landlords  and  peasants  ;  and  (5)  those  of 
the  various  industries— one  member  for  each  gild 
(embracing  from  three  to  nine  trades).' 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  and 
especially  in  view  of  our  defective  knowledge  of 
the  more  private  life  of  Islam,  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  the  morals  of  all  these  peoples  and  their 
various  social  ranks.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  general  observations  regarding 
Muslim  life  as  actually  affected  by  the  moral 
code. 

Islam  lays  upon  ita  foUowers  the  duty  of  propaganda— ot 
active  effort  in  spreading  the  faith,  either  by  the  peaceful 
methods  open  to  merchants  and  traders,  or,  where  possible,  by 
the  holy  war.  This  demand  has  pronounced  moral  effects.  For 
the  Mus!:.as  themselves  the  result  is  twofold:  on  the  one 
ha-.d,  sinister— in  so  far  as  an  impulse  is  given  to  fanaticism  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  favourable— in  so  far  as  active  virtue  is  sus- 
tained by  a  manly  pride  and  by  the  consciousness  of  belonging 
to  a  vast  and  effectively  expanding  organization.  With  regard 
to  this  propaganda,  nevertheless,  the  present  political  situation 
of  Islam  is  anything  but  propitious.  There  are  in  all  some  226 
millions  of  Muslims  ;  but  of  these  about  66  millions  live  under 
British  rule,  85  under  Dutch,  80  under  Chinese,  20  under 
Russian,  20  under  French,  and  so  on ;  while  the  Turkish  empire, 
the  last  great  power  of  Islam,  and  in  the  16th  cent,  the  strongest 
State  in  Europe,  is  now  being  harassed  on  every  side.  It  is 
poadble,  however,  that  the  diffusion  of  Islam  among  lower 
imces,  like  the  less  civilized  tribes  of  Africa,  may  prove  eileotivB 
lo  raising  their  moral  conditions  to  a  higher  level. 

Throughout  Islam  the  religious  law  has  a  powerful  mfluence 
In  family  life.  Christian  writers  have  usually  a  good  deal  to 
•ay  about  the  Muslim  form  of  married  lite— polygamy.  The  law 
permits  any  man  who  has  the  requisite  means  to  have  tour  wives, 
and  as  many  concubines  as  he  wishes.  But  it  should  be  borne 
In  mind  that  this  permission  is  circumscribed  in  practice  by 
the  tact  that  the  number  of  women  is  not  unlimited,  as  also  by 
the  economic  conditions,  which  allow  only  the  prosperous  few 
to  maintain  more  than  one  wife.  Monogamy  is  all  but  universal 
among  the  peasantry,  and  is  practised  by  the  majority  _  of 
townspeople.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  polygamy  has  nothing  like 
such  baneful  etiects  as  the  facility  ot  divorce,  also  sanctioned  by 
th«  law.  It  is  not  so  much  the  practice  of  having  more  than 
one  wife  at  a  time  as  that  ot  frequently  changing  the  wife  that 
works  great  moral  harm  in  Muslim  society.  The  husband  can 
pot  away  his  wi'fl  at  any  time  and  for  any  reason,  provided 
only  he  repays  her  dowry  or  gives  her  a  compensation.  This 
extreme  liberty  of  divorce,  which  is  certainly  incompatible 
with  all  higher  culture,  is  very  widely  taken  advantage  of,  and 
the  result  is  the  derangement  of  domestic  relations  and  the 
neglected  training  of  the  young. 

In  most  Muslim  lands  the  iKMJtion  of  women  is  an  interior 
one.  The  Qur'in  explicitly  declares  the  superior  status  ot  men. 
Tradition  and  popular  proverb  have  it  that  heaven  is  full  ot 
!>oor  people,  and  hell  ot  women,  and  that  women  are  deficient 
in  understanding  and  religion.  But  they  have,  of  course,  their 
own  peculiar  type  ot  intelligence,  as  also  of  religion,  which  the 
m«n  aJl  superstition.  Women  attend  the  mosaue  much  less 
tnqaently  toan  men,  but  are,  on  the  other  hand,  much  more 

>  Bn,  du  monde  mutulman,  L  (1808]  94. 


addicted  to  the  magical  arts  and  to  the  practice  ot  visiting  tb« 
graves  of  holy  miracle-workers.    The  latter  custom,  however, 
has  in  many  cases  no  deeper  motive  than  visits  U>  the  baxaar 
or  the  l)aths. 

The  Muslim  reckons  the  preservation  ot  his  own  life  as  one 
of  his  primary  duties.      .Suicide  is  rare  in  Islam.      It  is  pro- 
hibited by  theQurin,  as  is  also  the  killing  of  one's  neighbour, 
though  the  latter  prohibition  is  not  so  scrupulously  observed. 

The  moral  practice  of  everyday  life  is  regulated  in  Islim,  as 
elsewhere,  more  by  circumstances  than  by  religious  law.    The 
ordinary  offences  arc  due  to  momentary  weakness,  sensuality, 
or  detective  memory,  rather  than  to  evil  will.    In  some  respects 
the  religious  law,  when  it  is  not  hypocritically  evaded,  tends  to 
clog  the  wheels  of  progress.      The  interdict  against  interest, 
and  the  fast  of  Ramatjan- the  latter  being  in  the  main  rigidly 
observed— militate  against  a  settled  commercial  life ;  and  alms- 
giving, as  was  said  above,  encourages  idleness.    The  theme  of 
perennial  interest  is  either  enjoyment  or  else  abstinence  there- 
from, while  a  man's  daily  work  is  not  regarded  as  having  any 
ethical  value.    Praying,  or  begging,  or  even  being  insane  la 
thought  of  by  many  as  providing  a  more  excellent  career  than 
working  or  trading.     Study  ot  the  law  is  frequently  prized 
more  highly  than  obedience  to  it.     In  the  greatest  Muslim  uni- 
vcrsitv,   the   Azhar,  in  Cairo,  and  elsewhere,  many  continue 
their  "study  of  the  sacred  sciences  till  old  age— not,  however, 
with    a   view  to  becoming    useful  members  of    society,   but 
simply  in  order  to  win  a  higher  place  in  Paradise.'     By  way  ot 
instructing  the  faithful  as  to  the  right  disirosal  of  their  wealth, 
a  Cairo  newspaper  recently  published  the  will  of  a  pious  .Sayid 
—a  genealogist  and  a  shaikh  of  the  Azhar— who  died  in  1906. 
He  left  one-third  of  his  property  for  a  distribution  of  bread 
among  the  poor  ;  a  granddaughter  received  3000  piastres  ;  his 
books  were  bequeathed  to  his  two  sons,  and  his  clothes  to  the 
poor  students  and  learned  men  of  the  Azhar.2 

An  example  of  the  false  analogies  to  which  the  Muslim  is  led 
by  his  fatalistic  trust  in  God  may  be  seen  in  his  condemnation 
ot  the  principle  ot  insurance.    A  shaikh  of  the  Azhar  says  in 
a  fatwa  that  life  and  fire  insurance  is  to  be  regarded  as  gam- 
bling, and  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Qur'an.3 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  social  morality  in 
the  East  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  corruption  of 
official  lite.    Both  in  Persia  and  in  Turkey,  however,  voices 
are  now  being  raised  in  favour  ot  a  purer  public  service.    Thus 
a  celebrated  preacher  in  Teheran  recently  uttered  the  following 
words  from  his  pulpit :  '  We  have,  thank  God,  the  best  law  in 
the  world,  for  we  have  the  Qur'an,  and  we  do  not  desire  the 
laws  of  Europeans.     But  what  we  might  well  take  from  them  Is 
their  method  ot  appointing  and  suiiervising  officials,  and  ot 
collecting  taxes  in  such  a  way  that  none  need  suffer  extortion.  « 
The  rapacity  ot  governments  and  officials  has  often  iiernicioua 
results  upon  pious  bequests— the  so-called  Mo^-endowments. 
In  various  ways,  and  sometimes  doubtless  in  the  interests  ot 
justice  and  morality  in  a   higher  sense,  the  dead   hand   is 
compelled  to  move  again.     In  the  hands  of  devout  teachers 
ot  the  law  these  funds  have  been  used  as  a  weapon  against  the 
State,  and  the  State  accordingly  encourages  their  secularization, 
though,  as  we  might  expect,  the  process  is  seldom  carried  out 
without  fraud.     Another  consequence  of  the  systematic  extor- 
tion that  prevails  in  OrienUl  life  is  that  many  strive  to  conceal 
the  fact  of  their  wealth,  as  they  would  conceal  heretical  opinions. 
The  majority,  however,  lay  out  their  easily  won  gains  on  houses, 
finery,  and  large  retinues  of  servants. 

The  middle  classes,  who  devote  themselves  by  preference  to 
trading— industry  is  everywhere  in  a  backward  condition— have 
generidly  a  bad  reputation  tor  self-interest  and  avarice.    This  is 
possibly  an  exaggeration,  and  in  any  case  these  vices  are  not 
confined  to  Islam.     It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  in  the 
East  the  policy  of  fixed  prices  prevails  still  less  than  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  that  many  Orientals  have  little  natural  repugnance 
to  falsehood.     But  to  say  that  commercial  honour  is  here  un- 
known, or  that  lying  is  not  reckoned  a  sin  among  Muslims 
generally,  is  mere  slander,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
Muslim,  like  the  majority  of  mankind,  judges  of  truth  and  false- 
hood from  the  standpoint  of  immediate  advantage  rather  than 
from  that  ot  morality.  ....  . 

The  official  moral  code  has  less  to  say  about  the  means  by 
which  a  man  earns  his  living  than  about  the  way  in  which  he 
enjoys,  or  refrains  from  enjoying,  his  gains.  But  how  does  the 
matter  stand  in  actual  practice?  One  feature  that  forces  itselt 
upon  the  eye  at  once  is  that  many  morally  indifferent  com- 
mandments and  usages  arc  the  most  widely  and  most  zealously 
observed  of  all.  The  laws  against  luxury  and  intemperance  are 
much  less  strictly  adhered  to.  As  regards  luxury,  indeed,  soma 
measure  ot  dressing  and  finery  is  permitted  to  children,  who  as 
yet  cannot  commit  sin  ;  and  to  women,  who  are  lost  in  »ny  case; 
while  the  men  as  a  rule  study  to  be  simple  in  dress  and  dig;ni- 
fled  in  bearing.  Many  Muslims  jiroducc  a  favourable  impression 
by  their  unaffected  manner  and  their  temperate  habits.  The 
prohibition  of  wine  is  observed  by  the  majority  ;  but  it  must  be 
granted  that  with  manv  Muslims  TiosAiiA,  opium,  and  other  in- 
toxicants take  the  place  that  alcohol  has  in  the  West.  There 
are  many  opium-smokers  in  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  there  is 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  wine-drinking.  In  India  the  use 
ot  opium  keeps  pace  with  the  spread  of  Islam  itself.  But  the 
Muslims  of  the  Celestial  kingdom  are  said  to  be  much  leas 
addicted  to  this  vice  than  their  Chinese  masters. 


>  Ot.  Armlnjon,  In  Rev.  de  Paris,  v.  [1904]  592. 
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With  these  insufficient  references  to  the  morals 
of  contemporary  life  in  Islam  this  article  must 
draw  to  a  close.  The  question  as  to  the  ethical 
significance  of  Islam  for  the  future  is  one  easier 
asked  than  answered.  If  the  sacred  law  continues 
to  be  interpreted  literally,  then,  though  it  may 
still  prove  helpful  to  peoples  at  a  lower  stage  of 
civilization,  it  will  in  other  circumstances  act  as 
an  obstacle  to  moral  development  Among  more 
highly  civilized  peoples,  Isl^m  must  either  degener- 
ate into  a  mere  sect,  or  else  adapt  itself  anew  to 
new  conditions.  It  must  come  to  realize — as  in 
many  quarters,  indeed,  it  has  already  realized — 
that  the  laws  of  Muhammad  and  the  tradition  were 
given  in  view  of  the  primitive  conditions  of  an 
earlier  age.  Will  the  modern  Muslim  community, 
in  assenting  to  this  idea,  be  able  to  raise  itself 
above  the  Qur'fin  and  the  sunnah  without  sur- 
rendering Islam  itself  ? 
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i.X  Heidelbenr,  1910 ;  further,  Carra  de  Vaux,  '  La  Morale  de 
rislam '  (in  Morales  et  Religions ;  Lemons  pro/essMs  d  Vicole 
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ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Parsi).— i.  The 
place  of  ethics  in  the  religious  system  of  the 
Avesta. — The  religion  of  Zarathushtra,  qualified 
by  the  Avesta  and  the  Pahlavi  books,  is  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  religion  of  morality. 
When  comparing  Persian  religion  with  Indian,  we 
see  in  the  former  a  moral  interest  take  the  place  of 
the  sacrificial  and  philosophical  interests  of  the 
Brahmans.  This  moral  interest  corresponds  with 
the  practical  and  political  chanicter  of  the  Persians 
tlieiiiselve.s ;  but  the  Zarathuslitrian  ethic  has  its 
real  foumlation  in  the  religious  system  of  the 
Avesta.  This  system  we  know  as  a  dualistic  one 
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(see  Dualism  [Iranian]).  Already  in  the  theology 
of  the  Gathas — the  oldest  part  of  the  Avesta,  origin- 
ating perhaps  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  himself 
or  in  that  of  his  nearest  successors — we  hear  of 
the  two  opposing  Spirits,  the  pure  and  good  Spirit 
Ahura  Mazda  (Orniazd  [».«.]),  and  the  evil  and 
impure  Angra  Mainyu  (Ahriman  [g.v.]). 

'Of  these  two  the  wicked  Spirit  chose  to  do  the  most  evil 
things,  the  holy  Spirit  chose  Righteousness  and  those  men  who 
in  performing  acts  of  purity  please  Ahura  Mazda'  (Yasna  xxx. 
5).  *  And,  when  the  two  Spirits  first  met,  they  created  as  the 
first  things  Life  and  Death,  and  as  the  final  end  Hell  for  the 
wicked  and  Heaven  for  the  Righteous '  (16.  xxx.  4). 
The  conception  of  these  principles  of  Life  and 
Death  is  elaborated  in  the  idea  of  two  real  empires, 
the  one  being  the  dominion  of  Ormazd,  the  other 
that  of  Ahriman.  As  these  two  empires  are  not 
divided  according  to  the  natural  division  of  material 
and  spiritual,  they  rule  together  in  Nature,  and  in 
bodily  phenomena  as  well  as  in  spiritual,  as  do  life 
and  death,  good  and  evil.  Tlie  motto  of  Ormazd's 
empire  is  '  the  furthering  of  life '  (fradat-gaetha), 
and  the  words  are  almost  a  war-cry  in  the  combat ; 
the  angels  of  Ormazd,  the  Amesha  Spentas  (q.v.), 
'  Immortal  Holy  Ones,'  are  always  described  as  the 
'  furtherersof  the  living,'  that  they  may  not  wither 
or  decay  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  of  the 
Evil  Spirits  is  called  Pourumahrka,  '  Full  of  Death.' 
From  a  formal  or  moral  point  of  view  the  two  prin- 
ciples might  be  defined  as  Purity  and  Impurity — 
Purity  containing  all  the  vital  forces  of  the  world. 
Impurity  all  the  forces  of  death.  It  is  the  sacred 
duty  of  man,  and  constitutes  his  moral  righteous- 
ness, to  uphold  the  forces  of  good  ;  and  so  we  see 
purity,  holiness,  ri(/hteousness  appearing  as  identi- 
cal conceptions,  and  all  included  under  the  one 
word  aSa.  This  aia  is  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Zarathushtrian  religion.  Personified,  it  is 
the  angel  ASa  Vahiita,  '  The  Best  Righteousness  ' ; 
and,  as  the  summum  botium,  ASa  Vahista  gives 
its  name  to  Paradise  (  =  New  Pers.  BahUt).  The 
final  aim  of  religion,  the  regeneration  of  the 
world,  corresponds  with  this  idea  of  righteousness. 
It  endeavours  to  make  the  world  absolutely  pure 
and  righteous,  free  from  every  defilement  of  evil 
and  death. 

This  dualistic  idea,  found  already  in  the  Gathas, 
is  developed  further  in  a  mythological  direction  in 
the  Pahlavi  book  BUndahii,  where  the  Evil  Spirit 
attempts  to  destroy  what  the  Good  created.  He  is 
conquered,  but  is  allowed  to  continue  his  evil  work 
in  tiie  world  for  a  time,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
perfectly  manifest  how  bad  the  evil  is,  and  that 
good  deeds  and  a  good  life  constitute  the  only  right 
in  the  world.  This  tolerance  of  evil  is  to  last  for 
6(XX)  years,  after  which  period  the  final  processes 
leading  to  the  victory  of  Ormazd  begin.  These 
6000  years  make  up  the  period  of  the  actual  world, 
and  so  this  world-period  is  naturally  a  time  of 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  Good  and  Evil  (cf. 
AGK.S  OF  THE  WoRLD  [Zoroastrian]).  The  later 
Avesta  (VendidCid,  i.)  describes  the  beginning  of 
that  struggle  as  a  twofold  creation — Ahriman 
always  creating  something  evil,  in  imitation  of 
each  good  thing  created  by  Ormazd.  So  Nature 
itself  becomes  twofold — good  things  and  pure 
creatures  always  mingling  with  the  wicked  inven- 
tions of  the  Evil  One. 

The  world  of  spirits  is  divided  into  good  and  evil, 
and  so  is  it  in  the  world  of  men  :  Ahriman  is  the 
chief  not  only  of  Evil  Spirits,  but  of  unbelieving 
men.  The  great  problem  of  life  is  now  (1)  Who 
shall  prevail — Ormazd  or  Ahriman  ?  and  (2)  What 
can  be  done  to  further  the  cause  of  Ormazd  ?  Re- 
ligion solves  this  problem.  To  believe  in  Ormazd  is 
to  believe  in  his  cause — to  believe  that  he  is  right, 
and  that  he  has  the  power  and  will  obtain  the 
victory  at  last.  This  belief  nmst  be  not  only  theo- 
retical but  practical.     To  belong  to  the  empire  of 
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Onnazd  is  to  struggle  for  liis  cause,  to  work  out 
his  idesui  in  the  world,  to  realize  the  good  and  pure 
in  Nature,  as  in  the  life  of  man.  Thus  tlie  Good 
One  and  his  followers  struggle  togctlier  against  the 
powers  of  evil,  and  the  final  victory  will  depend  on 
tliis  collaboration  of  God  ajid  man.  No  other  re- 
ligion has  made  the  work  of  man  a  condition  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Divinity  ;  and,  because  the 
system  of  Zarathushtra  does  so,  we  may  truly  say 
tiiat  in  a  unique  sense  it  is  the  religion  of  morality : 
duty  being  an  inherent  religious  necessity,  and 
moral  actions  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
religious  principle. 

2.  Morality  a  struggle  against  the  evil  spirits. 
— This  morality  is,  however,  no  pure  morality  in 
our  modem  sense  of  the  word :  the  immediate 
struggle  against  the  evil  spirits  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  duties  of  man — especially  of  his  sacri- 
ficial and  ritual  duties.  For  the  priesthood  the 
actions  involved  in  the  performance  of  the  cult 
are  the  most  important,  but  this  cult  has  its 
meaning  only  as  a  combat  against  the  evil  spirits, 
and  as  a  system  of  purifications  to  expel  the  evil 
spirits  found  in  Nature  and  in  human  life.  Against 
the  evil  spirits  the  priests  are  armed  with  a  mighty 
weapon,  consisting  of  the  pure  elements,  and 
especially  of  the  holy  fire  which  is  always  kept 
burning  as  an  ever  active  power  of  purihcation. 
In  ordinary  human  life  a  great  multitude  of  observ- 
ances are  needed  for  keeping  the  evil  spirits  at  a 
distance ;  among  these,  clean-sings  are  the  most 
important,  for  evil  is  always  considered  as  a  form 
of  impurity.  At  the  same  time  the  cleansings 
have  the  power  of  expelling  the  evil  spirits ;  and 
many  performances  that  would  commend  them- 
selves to  us  as  being  practical  and  useful  are, 
according  to  the  Persian  ideas,  in  reality  efi'ective 
because  they  expel  the  indwelling  evil  spirits. 
Water,  for  example,  has  a  real  anti-demoniac 
efficacy,  and  not  merely  a  hygienic  or  Ksthetic 
value,  as  in  our  modem  view.  Again,  after  an 
illness  all  the  bed-clothes  must  be  cleansed  with 
the  utmost  care,  not  so  much  to  obtain  clean  bed- 
clothes as  to  free  them  from  the  indwelling  evil 
spirits.  Every  sickness  and  the  natural  states  of 
organic  life,  such  as  menstruation,  are  understood 
to  pertain  to  the  great  realm  of  death  and  devils. 
Every  dead  thing  belongs  to  Ahriman,  is  impure, 
and  makes  impure  ;  therefore  ritual  observances 
of  cleansing  are  needful  when  one  has  touched  a 
dead  dog,  a  dead  man,  or  any  other  dead  body — 
only,  however,  if  the  creature,  when  living,  belonged 
to  the  realm  of  purity. 

Thus  the  customs  of  mourning  imply  at  every 
st«p  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits,  the  purification 
of  the  house,  the  family,  and  the  district  where 
the  evil  spirit  of  Death  has  dwelt.  The  Parsis 
to-day  bring  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  of  dogs 
to  the  'Towers  of  Silence,'  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  birds  of  heaven,  in  order  tliat  earth,  fire, 
or  water  be  not  defiled  by  the  burning  or  other 
destraction  of  the  bodies.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  corpses  of  evil  men  or  of  noxious  animals  con- 
vey no  impurity,  since  by  their  death  the  demon 
has  left  them  (Vend.  v.  35-38;  cf.  Death  and 
Disposal  op  the  Dead  [Parsi],  §  3). 

3.  Morality  as  an  art  of  civilization.— Besides 
the  actual  decease  of  living  creatures,  every  state 
implying  a  poverty  of  life  or  a  tendency  opposed 
to  life,  in  Nature  and  practice,  is  considered  as  a 
manifestation  of  death,  and  so,  naturally,  of  the 
action  of  evil  spirits.  Therefore  unfmitfulness, 
cold,  deatractive  heat,  withering,  noxious  sub- 
stances, blight,  weeds,  harmful  insects,  etc.,  all 
belong  to  the  empire  of  Ahriman,  and  are  to  be 
striven  against  in  the  works  of  man.  Thus  re- 
lipions  duties  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  work  of 
ctvilizatitm.      In  the  time  of  Zarathushtra  this 


civilization  referred  mainly  to  a  nomadic  and  an 
agricultural  community.  The  pious  man  ought 
to  treat  his  cattle  well,  to  nourish  them,  and  not 
slay  them  for  useless  sacrifices ;  and  this  care  for 
the  cattle  led  in  later  Parsiism  to  the  classic  symbol 
of  pious  morality.  Besides  these  virtues  of  the 
nomad  we  hear  much  in  the  later  Avesta  of  agri- 
cultural duties :  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  cut- 
ting of  canals,  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
building  of  houses,  and  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  are  all  important  and  necessary  duties 
of  the  faithful.  The  weeding  of  the  fields  and 
the  destruction  of  noxious  insects  and  beasts  are 
meritorious  deeds,  tending  to  obliterate  the  bound- 
aries of  Ahriman's  empii'e.  The  duties  of  an 
agricultural  life  provide  the  religious  ideals  of  the 
I'ersians,  and  in  the  religious  texts  we  continually 
meet  with  pictures  drawn  from  agriculture  which 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  holy  life. 

To  the  question  where  the  earth  enjoys  the  best  fortune, 
Ahura  Mazda  naturally  answers :  first,  '  Where  moiit  sac-rifices 
are  made,  the  laws  obeyed,  and  praise  given  to  the  Gods.' 
Then  follows  the  second  answer :  '  There  it  is,  where  a  believer 
builds  a  house,  with  priest  and  cattle,  with  wife  and  children  ; 
where  cattle  and  holiness  flourish,  and  food  and  dog,  and  wife 
and  children,  and  all  abundance.'  And  thirdly  he  says  :  '  There 
it  is,  where  the  believer  grows  most  corn  and  grass  and  fruit ; 
where  he  waters  the  dry  soil  and  drains  the  damp '  (  Vendtdad^ 
iii.  1-4).  '  For  that  soil  is  not  blessed  which  lies  long  unculti- 
vated, waiting  for  an  husbandman,  like  a  ripe  maiden  who  goea 
childless,  longing  for  an  husband  ;  but  to  nim  who  works  the 
soil  with  both  arms  will  she  bring  riches,  as  a  beloved  spouse 
brings  her  child  to  her  husband '  (i6.  24  f.). 

With  this  desire  for  cultivation  goes  the  repre- 
sentation of  its  religious  meritoriousness  and  of  its 
holy  power. 

'  ^Vho  sows  corn  sows  holiness,'  is  a  saying  of  the  Vendid&d, 
which  also  declares  :  '  When  the  barley  is  arranged  (for  thresh- 
ing), the  demons  begin  to  sweat  (for  fear);  when  the  mill  ia 
arranged  (for  grinding  the  barley),  the  demons  lose  their  senses  ; 
when  the  meal  is  arranged  (for  leavening),  the  demons  howl ; 
when  the  dough  is  arranged  (for  baking),  the  demons  break 
wind  (for  fear).  Here  let  some  of  this  leaven  be  ever  in  the 
house  to  cast  upon  the  demons;  let  their  mouths  be  burned  by 
it ;  they  arc  seen  to  turn  to  flight '  (ib.  31  f .). 

4.  Higher  ideas  of  morality. — The  norm  of  ethics 
is  uased  upon  the  principle  of  utility  contained  in 
the  Avesta.  But  that  utility  has  in  many  cases 
an  ideal  character,  and  leads,  at  its  height,  to  a 
real  ethic  even  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The  pro- 
ductive activity  of  man  is  always  highly  esteemed. 
Nothing  may  be  done  that  might  curtail  life  in 
any  sense.  Therefore  we  never  find  any  ascetic 
elements  in  the  ethics  of  the  Avesta  (see  ASCETI- 
CISM [Persian]) ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  be  in  health  and  vigour,  that  he  may  work 
well  for  the  cau.se  of  Righteousness.  He  ought  to 
marry  and  become  the  father  of  strong  children  ; 
every  act  that  could  diminish  the  fertility  of  man 
is  strongly  prohibited.  Chastity  is  a  necessary 
duty ;  and  every  form  of  unnatural  sexual  rela- 
tion is  forbidden  and  severely  punished,  as  being 
under  the  power  of  evil  spirits  and  leading  not 
only  to  impurity  but  to  the  destruction  of  life.  In 
the  later  contest  with  the  Manicheeans  in  Persia, 
the  positive  character  of  Zarathushtrian  ethics  is 
always  evident,  and  a  chief  point  in  the  policy  of 
the  Zarathushtrian  priests  was  to  conduct  a  polemic 
against  the  various  forms  of  asceticism,  such  as 
celibacy,  fasting,  selfilagellation,  and  other  forms 
of  mortification  of  the  flesh. 

Besides  the  immediate  obligation  to  care  for 
oneself  and  for  the  race,  we  meet  a  series  of 
duties  always  highly  esteemed  in  practical  life : 
for  example,  industry,  temperance,  economy,  the 
keeping  of  early  hours,  assiauousnesis  in  all  practi- 
cal things.  But  the  principle  of  purity  and  useful- 
ness in  life  leads  to  a  still  higher  ethical  plane, 
where  righteousness  is  understood  not  only  as  being 
outward  purity  and  practical  dee<ls,  but  as  the  true 
realization  of  riglit  conduct  in  life,  including  truth- 
fulness, uprightne.ss,  justice,  faithfulness,  and 
generosity.      These  elements  are    demanded  not 
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only  as  pointing  to  social  instincts  necessary  to 
the  life  of  the  community,  but  as  being  also 
personal  qualities  inherent  in  the  highest  type 
of  Persian  manhood,  and  giving  to  it  its  highest 
value.  The  truthfulness  praised  by  Herodotus  (i. 
136)  as  one  of  the  elements  in  Persian  education 
includes,  without  doubt,  the  duty  of  speaking 
religious  truth  ;  so  at  least  the  arS-ukhdha,  vdxi 
(' tnith-speaking')  of  the  Avesta  is  to  be  under- 
stood. Truthfulness  in  the  moral  sense  is  found, 
if  not  directly  in  the  Avesta,  at  least  in  the  ethics 
of  the  Pahlavi  books ;  and  here  we  note  also  how 
a  city  civilization  in  Persia  leads  to  a  higher  moral 
state  than  that  of  an  agricultural  utilitarianism. 
The  inward  qualities  of  man — the  tender  emotions, 
benevolence,  thankfulness — are  mentioned  in  the 
Table  of  Duties  in  the  Dlnd-%  Mainog-i  Khrat,  cli. 
37.  Of  the  thirty-three  duties  mentioned  in  that 
chapter  we  choose  some  characteristic  ones  :  bene- 
volence, truthfulness,  thankfulness,  contentedness, 
to  further  the  welfare  of  the  good  and  to  be  a  friend 
of  all  men,  to  marry  one's  sister,  to  adopt  children, 
to  labour  industriously,  to  respect  the  capacities 
and  goodwill  of  every  one,  to  keep  maliciousness 
and  untruthfulness  far  from  one's  mmd,  not  to  show 
rancour,  not  to  be  libidiuous,  not  to  be  quarrelsome, 
not  to  touch  the  goods  of  travellers  and  the  unpro- 
tected, not  to  give  way  to  anger,  to  exercise  self- 
control,  to  resist  laziness,  to  be  happy  oneself  and 
to  further  the  happiness  of  others,  to  help  the  good 
and  to  protect  against  the  evil,  to  be  careful  not 
to  speak  untruth,  to  be  scrupulously  careful  in 
keeping  one's  word,  to  oi)en  one  s  house  to  the  sick, 
the  [loor,  and  the  traveller.  This  is,  as  we  see,  a 
coniiHJsite  scheme  of  ethics,  where  a  very  refined 
moral  outlook  is  combined  with  remnants  of  rela- 
tively primitive  social  customs — e.g.,  the  marrying 
of  a  sister,  which  in  the  times  of  the  Achiemenians 
was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  highest  aristocracy. 
5.  Morality. — Parsiism  being  in  this  extreme 
sense  of  the  word  a  religion  of  morality,  the 
community  naturally  found  a  special  task  in  up- 
holding morality  and  educating  the  people  in  good 
works.  The  daily  life  of  the  priests  was,  of  course, 
much  taken  up  with  ritual  matters  of  cleansinw 
and  exorcism  ;  but  these  rites  included  many  moral 
and  pedagogical  elements — e.g.,  to  insist  tliat  it  is 
the  duty  of  men  to  cleanse  themselves  from  every 
defilement,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  expel  the  devils 
by  the  doing  of  useful  works.  It  was  the  office  of 
the  priests  directly  to  oversee  and  govern  these 
multifarious  exercises,  and  they  had  also  to  instruct 
husbands  and  wives  in  their  duties  and  to  punish 
them  when  these  duties  were  not  fulfilled.  The 
name  of  the  priest  wiio  had  the  latter  function, 
sraoia  varez,  '  he  who  works  out  obedience,'  is 
very  significant  of  the  duty,  and  to  '  work  out 
obedience '  he  usetl  a  scourge  called  by  the  same 
name. 

The  system  of  penalties  belonging  to  this  sacred 
pedagogic  is  codified  in  the  moral  law  of  the 
Avesta,  the  Vendiddd,  whose  name,  '  given  against 
the  demons,'  hints  once  more  at  the  characteristic 
identification  of  demonology  and  morality  in  the 
Avesta.  The  idea  of  sin  which  usually  meets  us 
in  this  book  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  juristic  one. 
The  peio-tanii,  as  the  sinner  is  called,  is  he  who 
deserves  corporal  punishment.  The  conception  of 
sin  as  an  inward  state  of  mind  is  hardly  found  in 
the  Avesta. 

The  deepest  guilt  is  not  conceived  of  as  sin,  but, 
from  ,a  religious  point  of  view,  as  unbelief ;  or,  in 
the  extreme  case,  as  worship  of  the  evil  spirits. 
The  fulfilment  of  all  duties  is  contained  in  the 
Threefold  Rule  of  Good  Thoughts,  Good  Words, 
and  Good  Works  {hwnata,  Tiftkhta,  huvarUa). 
Every  pious  man  or  woman  may  produce  a  great 
store  of  these  three  for  gaining  the  bliss  of  heaven, 


and  very  holy  persons,  such  as  priests,  may  some- 
times produce  more  than  is  needed  for  their  own 
salvation.  This  overplus  of  good  thoughts,  words, 
and  works  is  stored  up  in  heaven  as  a  thesaurus 
operum  supererogatorum,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  souls  that  are  not  sufficiently  well  provided  for. 
6.  The  Final  Judgment. — It  naturally  follows 
from  this  system  that  the  Final  Judgment  will  turn 
upon  the  question  of  good  works.  The  Zara- 
thushtrian  eschatology  knows  already  in  the  Gathas 
two  stages  of  Judgment.  The  one  corresponds  to 
the  judicium  speciale  of  Christian  theology,  and 
is  a  scrutiny  of  individual  souls ;  the  otlier,  the 
judicium  generate,  is  a  trial  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 
The  former  is  the  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  Mithra, 
on  the  mountain  Chakdt-l  Dciltih.  There  the  souls 
will  be  weighed  in  the 

'  balance  of  the  spirits,  which  renders  no  favour  on  any  side, 
neither  for  the  righteous  nor  yet  the  wicked,  neither  for  the 
lords  nor  yet  the  monarchs.  As  much  as  a  hair^s  breadth  it  will 
not  turn,  and  has  no  partiality  ;  and  him  who  is  a  lord  and 
a  monarch  it  considers  ecmally,  in  its  decision,  with  him  who 
is  the  least  of  mankind '  (i»imi-t  Mainog-i  Khrat,  ii-  120  ff.  [tr. 
West,  SBE  xxiv.  18]). 

Even  the  soul  that  is  acquitted  is  punished  for 
its  evil  works  by  the  angel  Asha  ;  then  it  may  pass 
the  Bridge  of  Judgment,  Chinvat,  wliich  leads  to 
heaven.  The  guilty  fall  from  this  bridge  into  the 
gulf  of  hell  beneath  (see,  further,  Bkidge,  ii.  2  (c)). 

The  Final  Judgment  is  carried  out  on  the  Last 
Day,  when  the  bodily  resurrection  takes  place,  and 
the  souls,  blessed  and  wicked  together,  rise  again 
to  join  their  bodies.  This  Judgment  is  an  immense 
ordeal,  in  which  resurrected  mankind  will  be 
required  to  pass  through  the  molten  metal  that 
will  overflow  the  whole  earth.  Here  the  true 
character  of  each  will  be  tried  ;  for  the  wicked  the 
fire  will  burn  very  fiercely,  to  the  good  it  will 
appear  like  lukewarm  milk ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
fire  will  destroy  every  remnant  of  impurity, 
leaving  man,  as  well  as  the  whole  earth,  in  that 
complete  state  of  purity  and  holiness  which  was 
the  original  state  oefore  Ahriman  introduced  his 
defilements. 

This  Last  Judgment,  as  we  see,  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a  natural  process  of  cleansing ;  but  in 
relation  to  the  individual  the  formal  element  in 
the  procedure  appears  ;  indeed,  the  idea  is  founded 
upon  a  principle  of  merciless  retribution.  The 
good  Mithra  has  merely  the  duty  of  superintending 
the  procedure ;  the  supreme  God  Aliura  Mazda 
has  no  part  to  play  at  all,  the  idea  of  mercy  being 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  accomplishment  of 
huumn  destiny. 

Nevertheless,  the  religious  community  has  the 
power  of  releasing  men  from  the  consequences  of 
their  guilt  (1)  by  means  of  theFatet,  the  confession 
of  sin  made  at  the  moment  of  death  (see  Expiation 
AND  Atonement  [Parsi]) ;  and  (2)  by  sacramental 
means,  viz.  putting  the  holy  juice  of  haoma  into 
the  ear  of  the  dying.  These  dispensations  are 
possible  only  in  virtue  of  the  overplus  of  good 
works  at  the  command  of  the  community. 

Reviewing  the  \\hole  field,  we  note  the  extremely 
formal  and  rather  juristic  character  of  the  Zara- 
thushtrian  ethic,  while  the  Persian  genius  for 
utilitarianism  and  things  practical  always  enters 
into  the  scheme  of  righteousness  and  justice.  In 
the  individual  life,  this  ethic  appreciates  industry, 
self-control,  and  veracity  ;  in  social  life — righteous- 
ness, regularity,  and  social  accord.  The  reverse  of 
this  ethic  is  an  abstract  stillness  that  will  not 
accommodate  itself  to  life,  and  whose  irrational 
consequences  are  often  inimical  to  life.  The 
monotonous  opposition  of  good  to  evil  and  evil  to 
good  leaves  no  room  for  the  intermediate  stages  of 
real  life,  for  the  individual  and  spontaneous  states 
in  the  soul  of  man.    The  Persians  cared  little  for 
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the  emotions  of  disinterestedness ;  even  in  the 
religious  feelings  we  feel  too  often  the  want  of 
lyric  elements ;  on  the  contrary,  we  always  feel 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  juristic  spirit.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  'religion'  in  the  A  vesta  is  called 
'  law '  {(laerm),  and  the  Persians  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  ideas. 

LiTsaATrRK. — The  only  important  special  treatment*  of  the 
attaio  o(  the  Avesta  are  in  the  Introduction  to  J.  Darmesteter's 
tr.  of  the  y'endidiid  in  SEE  iv.  (Oxford,  1896),  and  in  A.  V.  W. 
Jackson's '  Iranische  Religion '  viii.  (GJrF  ii.  678-683),  based  on 
his  '  Moral  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  Ancient  Zoroastrian 
Beligion,'  in  IJB  vii.  [1896]  65-62.  Many  passages  bearing  on 
the  subject  may  be  found  in  general  works  like  J.  Darmesteter, 
Le  Zend- A  veala,  Paris,  1892-3,  i.-iii. ;  C.  P.  Tiele,  Geschiedenis 
van  den  God^dienst  in  de  (/udheit^  Amsterdam.  1901,  vol.  ii. 
(Germ,  ed.,  Gotha,  1896) ;  Edv.  Lehmann,  Zarathmtra,  Copen- 
hagen, 1899-1902,  vol.  u.  Ed V.  Lehman  N. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Polynesian, 
Melanesian,  and  Malayan). — The  character  of  the 
Polynesians  has  been  painted  both  in  the  brightest 
and  in  the  darkest  colours.  The  truth  seems  to  lie 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Polynesian  is  a  child 
of  nature,  and,  like  all  children,  under  the  sway  of 
each  passing  emotion.  It  was  the  better  side  of  the 
Polynesian  character  which  first  impressed  the  early 
voyagers.  Their  lightheartedness,  their  ceremoni- 
ous courtesy,  and  their  abstinence  from  petty  quar- 
rels led  their  European  discoverers  to  fancy  that 
there  wais  no  darker  side  to  the  picture.  Yet  the 
same  childish  superficiality  which  filled  them  with 
unrestrained  joy  could  fill  them  in  an  instant  with 
melancholy  which  might  not  stop  even  at  suicide. 
Nor  was  tneir  lightheartedness  always  ingenuous  ; 
it  often  formed  a  cloak  for  falsehood  and  treachery. 
In  many  of  these  cases  the  Europeans  were  not  free 
from  blame,  provoking,  by  their  violence  and  licen- 
tiousness, such  revenge  as  the  weaker  natives  could 
inflict.  On  the  other  hand,  perfidy  was  common 
between  the  Polynesians  themselves,  so  that  wars 
were  conducted  by  ambuscade  rather  than  by  open 
attack.  One  of  their  leading  characteristics  was 
revenge,  which  was  often  concealed  for  years  with 
deep  secrecy  until  a  fitting  opportunity  occurred 
for  its  gratification.  This  principle  of  revenge, 
which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  reckoned  a 
virtue  rather  than  a  vice  among  many  peoples,  fre- 
quently led  to  the  vendetta.  Thievery  and  robbery 
were  considered  commendable  and  skilful  when 
practised  against  foreigners ;  yet  among  themselves 
or  towards  those  who  had  been  adopted  into  their 
number,  as  well  as  in  regular  barter,  the  Poly- 
nesians evidenced  a  high  code  of  honour.  In  like 
manner,  they  possessed  the  primitive  virtues  of  hos- 
pitality and  generosity,  though  these  qualities,  like 
their  honesty,  sufi'ered  from  the  coming  of  the  whites. 
Indolent  and  fitful  at  work,  the  Polynesians  were, 
nevertheless,  devoted  to  war ;  yet  night  was  not 
regarded  as  a  disgrace.  The  Tahitians  regarded 
wounds  in  battle  as  marks  of  awkwardness  and 
foolishness.  Their  wars  were  conducted  with  the 
utmost  cruelty  and  with  pitiless  barbarity  towards 
captives,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  tliere  was  in 
New  Zealand  and  Tonga  a  noble  recognition  of  a 
prisoner's  valour.  Closely  allied  with  their  bravery 
in  war  was  tli^eir  pride,  even  though  this  sometimes 
degenerated  into  vanity.  In  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  the  Polynesians  were  originally  extremely 
temperate,  but  their  licentiousness,  especially  in 
Tahiti,  was  almost  incredible.  The  abstract  was 
by  no  means  lacking  among  the  Polynesians.  Noble 
deeds  were  admired,  and  the  Tongans  struck  the 
keynote  of  hedonistic  ethics  when  they  said  :  '  After 
a  good  deed  one  feels  well,  therefore  we  do  good 
deeds.'  Shame  for  theft  or  other  unseemly  conduct 
was  by  no  means  rare,  and  tlie  ethical  sense  grew 
Bteadily  higher  with  ascent  in  the  social  scale. 

The  position  of  women  throughout  Polynesia  was 


comparatively  high,  although  they  were  not  con- 
sidered equal  to  men.  Ill-treatment  was  rare,  and 
women  were  often  admitted  to  the  councils,  pos- 
sessing an  influence  which  was  very  real.  Heavy 
toil  was  spared  them  ;  and  where,  as  in  Hawaii, 
they  did  not  eat  with  the  men  and  were  forbidden 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  foods,  this  was  due  in 
most  caises  to  the  laws  of  tabu.  Pre-nuptial  chastity 
was  unknown,  excepting  in  the  higher  classes,  and 
the  utmost  indelicacy  in  conversation  and  jests  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  islands,  especially  in  Tahiti. 
After  marriaj^e,  chastity  was  more  strictly  pre- 
served, and  the  adulterer  was  severely  punished. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  unitea  to  a  hus- 
band by  the  blood-covenant  might  regard  hLs  wife 
or  wives  as  their  ovm.  From  this  must  be  distin- 
guished a  husband's  prostitution  of  his  wife,  esjjeci- 
ally  to  Europeans.  Unnatural  and  secret  vices, 
as  well  as  incest,  were  disgracefully  common,  all 
combining  with  the  general  licence  to  aid  in  tlie 
decay  of  the  Polynesian  race.  Parents  met  with 
scant  esteem  from  their  children,  yet,  despite  the 
prevalence  of  infanticide  and  abortion,  they  were 
devoted  to  those  who  were  allowed  to  survive.  The 
status  of  slaves  was  toilsome,  yet  relatively  merci- 
ful. Punishment  for  crime  was  stern,  among  the 
penalties  being  death  and  mutilation,  while  the  lex 
talionis  was  common  throughout  the  Polynesian 
Islands,  and  extended  not  oiuy  to  the  cruiiinal  but 
to  his  family,  although  pecuniary  compensation  was 
not  unknown. 

The  character  of  the  Melanesians  was  ethically 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Polynesians.  Thus  theft  was 
extremely  common,  especially  in  Fiji,  where  it  was 
punished  only  when  committed  against  compatriots. 
In  like  manner,  the  Melanesians  were  notorious  for 
their  falsehoods,  except  that  one's  own  deeds  were 
never  denied.  Proud  and  revengeful  to  the  la.st 
degree,  they  forgot  no  injury,  seeking  requit-al  both 
by  murder  and  by  black  magic.  They  were  cruel, 
but  were  cowardly  rather  than  brave.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Melanesians  were  very  susceptible  to 
civilizing  influences,  and  in  their  courtesy  and 
hospitality  were  little  inferior  to  the  Polynesians. 
The  position  of  women  was  less  elevated  among 
them,  however,  since  wives  were  obliged  to  do  the 
heavier  sorts  of  work  and  to  surrender  the  greater 
part  of  the  adornments  to  the  men.  Their  condi- 
tion was  particularly  debased  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
where  they  were  in  the  absolute  power  of  their 
husbands,  and  were  frequently  maltreated.  Mela- 
nesian women  were  far  more  chaste  than  their  Poly- 
nesian sisters,  even  the  unmarried  girls  observing 
strict  chastity.  In  the  Fiji  Islands  sexual  relations 
were  unknown  before  the  young  men  had  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty — a  restraint  which 
in  its  time  checked  the  shameless  precocity  which 
prevailed  in  Polynesia.  In  Melanesia  strong  afl'ec- 
tion  prevailed,  ioT  the  most  part,  between  parents 
and  children,  and  they  were  carefully  educated, 
although  they  had  no  ethical  training.  The  prac- 
tice of  infanticide  was  shockingly  prevalent,  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  in  Fiji  being  killed  as  soon 
as  they  were  born — often  by  people  who  made  this 
their  profession ;  girls  were  the  chief  victims,  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  warriors.  Abortion  was 
also  extremely  common  ;  yet,  if  an  infant  survived 
the  first  day,  it  was  safe,  and  was  treated  with  all 
tenderness.  The  immorality  of  infanticide  and  the 
murder  of  the  aged  was  lessened  by  the  Melanesian 
belief  that  human  beings  lived  in  the  future  life  in 
the  age  and  the  estate  in  which  they  were  at  death. 
The  aged,  or  those  afflicted  with  long  and  tedious 
illnesses,  were  put  to  death  either  by  burial  alive 
or  by  abandonment.  The  sick  and  aged  themselves 
desired  to  die  thus,  and  it  was  accounted  a  tribute 
of  love  for  sons  to  put  them  to  death.  Whether  the 
practice  of  cannibalism  may  properly  be  considered 
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as  appertaining  to  ethics  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
it  may  be  noted  that  this  custom  was  prevalent 
throughout  both  Polynesia  and  Melanesia.  (See 
Cannibalism.) 

The  characteristics  of  the  Polynesians  and  Mela- 
nesians  are  most  clearly  defined  in  Tahiti  and  Fiji 
respectiveljr.  The  one  people  Avas  facile,  mercurial, 
social,  relatively  cultured,  kind,  and  chivalrous,  but 
marred  by  an  all-pervading  and  enervating  sensu- 
ality ;  the  other  was  cruel,  treacherous,  and  inferior 
to  its  kindred  race  in  almost  every  respect  save  that 
of  sexual  purity. 

LiTERATPRE.  —  Waitz - Gerland,  Anthropologie  der  Natur- 
Volker  (Leipzig,  1872),  vi.  105-118,  120-131,  135-14S,  207,  223-227, 
622-630,  63«-B40,  687-690.  LOUIS   H.    GRAY. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Roman).— 
Sources. — In  scarcely  any  field  of  Roman  life  are 
we  so  conscious  of  the  paucity  of  our  sources  as 
in  that  of  ethics  and  morality.  For  the  earliest 
period  we  seem  at  first  sight  fairly  well  supplied, 
lor  we  have,  or  seem  to  have,  a  multitude  of  anec- 
dotes and  figures  from  which  to  draw  that  picture 
of  the  virtuous  early  Roman  in  which  the  later 
and  decadent  period  of  antiquity  took  such  retro- 
spective satisfaction.  But,  once  we  have  caught 
up  with  modem  scientific  progress  in  the  matter  of 
Roman  history,  these  figures,  and  even  the  legends 
of  tliem,  lose  all  value  as  contemporary  documents. 
Modern  theories  of  anthropology  and  primitive 
psychology  take  their  place.  With  the  beginning 
of  Roman  literature  our  situation  improves  ;  but 
this  literature  is  to  a  high  degree  dependent  upon 
Greek  models ;  and,  even  where  it  reflects  Roman 
feeling,  the  latter  is  merely  that  of  the  intellectual 
classes.  Nor  does  the  advent  of  Greek  philosophy, 
with  its  formal  teaching  of  ethics,  succeed  in  any 
considerable  sense  in  enlarging  our  vision.  Rut, 
during  the  Empire  at  least,  the  multitude  of  in- 
scriptions and  our  knowledge  of  Oriental  cults 
diminish  our  darkness. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  following  outline 
seems  tolerably  sure ;  in  it  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  sketch  the  evolution  of  the  moral  attitude 
of  tlie  Romans  from  the  earliest  times  until  the 
conquest  of  Christian  ideas.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  trace  the  development  on  Roman  soil  of  ethics 
as  a  philosophical  discipline.  This  is  not  possible, 
simply  because  no  such  development  ever  took 
place.  Roman  philosophy,  to  be  sure,  dealt  pre- 
ferably and  almost  exclusively  with  ethics  ;  but  it 
took  its  origin  from  Greece,  not  merely  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  in  every  individual  attempt,  during 
all  its  history.  It  does  not,  therefore,  represent 
so  much  a  Roman  development  as  the  retlexion, 
among  Roman  writers,  of  a  development  which 
took  place  in  Greece  and  tlie  Greek-speaking  lands. 
The  ethical  development  of  any  people  is  a  con- 
tinuous process ;  but,  though  the  process  is  con- 
tinuous, it  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  change  of 
speed,  and  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  cir- 
cumstances. The  acceleration  is  usually  due  to  the 
pressure  of  outside  influence,  while  a  lack  of  foreign 
impact  often  tends  to  quiescence  and  lethargy  in 
the  moral  sphere.  In  Rome's  history,  between  the 
foundation  of  the  city  and  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine,  there  are  three  such  accelerations :  the 
first  (in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.),  caused  by  the  coming 
of  the  Etruscans ;  the  second  (in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. ), 
caused  by  the  victories  of  the  Punic  wars  ;  and  the 
third  (in  the  Julian- Augustan  age),  caused  by  the 
influence  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Oriental  culture. 
I.  The  period  before  the  coming;  of  the  Etrus- 
cans.— In  the  phraseology  of  the  orthodox  history 
of  Rome,  this  is  the  perio(l  of  '  the  Early  Kingdom.' 
In  it  we  are  confronted  with  a  series  of  pictures  of 
heroic  virtue.  The  majority  of  those  who  have 
discussed  the  morality  of  the  early  Romans  have 


used  these  stories  as  evidence,  thus  unwittingly 
spreading  utterly  false  views.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  the  Romans  had  obtained,  at 
best,  merely  the  rudiments  of  civilization.  Their 
moral  life  was  dependent  upon  the  categorical  im- 
perative of  obedience  to  those  principles  and  actions 
which  tended  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  race 
in  its  struggle  for  existence.  The  l^asal  concept  of 
ethics  was,  therefore,  the  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  society  laid  upon  the  individual  mem- 
bers. The  moral  life  of  the  individual  was  entirely 
dissolved  into  that  of  the  race.  Actions  were  good 
or  bad  according  as  they  assisted  or  hindered  the 
race  in  its  struggle  for  existence.  The  intensity 
of  the  struggle  is  reflected  in  the  cogency  which 
these  ethical  demands  possessed,  and  in  the  exten- 
sion of  moral  feeling  into  regions  of  activity  which 
a  higher  and  more  civilized  state  regards  as  ethic- 
ally indifferent.  This  attitude  of  mind  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  those  two  words  which  together 
sum  up  the  ethical  ideal  of  early  Rome :  virtus 
and  pietas.  Virtus,  which  for  this  earlier  period  ia 
wrongly  translated  by  'virtue'  or  even  by  'valour,' 
has  a  strongly  sexual  implication.  It  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  power  of  reproduction,  and  its  opposite 
is  neither  '  vice '  nor  '  cowardice,'  but  physiological 
'  impotence.'  It  is  the  rating  of  the  individual  in 
regard  to  his  capacity  to  act  for  the  continuance  of 
the  race.  Similarly,  pietas  is  simply  the  respect 
and  homage  shown  to  parents  in  their  lifetime, 
and  to  the  larger  company  of  '  ancestors.'  It  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  apotheosis  of  the  continuity  of  the 
race.  This  is  its  pristine  significance,  and  it  is 
only  by  extension  tnat  it  comes  to  refer  generally 
to  the  attitude  of  worship  towards  the  gods. 

Thus  the  obligations  implicit  in  virtus  are  those 
of  the  individual  to  labour  for  the  propagation  of 
the  race ;  and  the  obligations  of  2>'(tas  are  the 
homage  of  the  race  for  its  own  continuity.  These 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  positive  elements, 
and  they  are  accompanied  by  one  negative  con- 
dition :  the  moral  obligation  of  conservatism  and 
the  immorality  of  innovation.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  respect  for  the  mores  majorum,  the  customs 
of  the  ancestors,  which  bears  its  philological  testi- 
mony in  the  word  'morality.' 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  understand  how,  owing 
to  misinterpretation,  the  half-civilized  Italic  folk, 
just  issuing  from  the  portals  of  the  age  of  magic, 
can  figure  in  the  traditional  history  of  morals  as 
possessed  of  '  virtue,  piety,  and  morality.'  It  was 
this  kind  of  misinterpretation  which  assisted  the 
idea  of  the  'fall  of  man,'  and  of  the  'Paradise' 
and  the  '  Golden  Age '  in  the  past. 

2.  From  the  coming  of  the  Etruscans  to  the 
Punic  wars.  —  Into  this  primitive  community, 
busied  with  the  processes  of  self-preservation  and 
propagation,  there  came,  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.,  the  race  of  Etruscans.  The  origin 
of  this  people,  and  their  means  of  reaching  Italy, 
do  not  concern  us  here ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  realize  that  they  were  a  people  of  advanced 
culture,  possessed  of  a  developed  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  a  certain  appreciation  for  art.  How- 
ever decadent  they  may  have  groA\-n  later,  they 
were  a  strong  and  virile  people  in  this  6th  century. 
About  a  century  later,  i.e.  about  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent.,  their  influence  began  to  be  eliminated. 
But  their  residence  had  sufficed  to  introduce  to  the 
Roman  people  developed  ideas  of  government,  and 
to  call  forth  Rome's  natural  instinct  for  law.  Rome 
commenced  to  realize  her  own  destiny,  and  patriot- 
ism began  to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  community. 

In  the  sphere  of  religion  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
trace  the  efi'ects  of  this  patriotic  instinct.  But  its 
effects  were  also  perceived  in  the  moral  sphere. 
The  chief  end  of  man,  the  summum  bonum,  no 
longer  consisted  exclusively  in  physical  increase. 
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The  mass  of  accumulated  iwwer  must  be  put  to  a 
purpose.  The  fuUilinent  of  this  purpose  became 
a  duty.  Thus  virtus  adds  to  virility  the  idea  of 
valour,  and  the  patria  takes  its  place  alongside 
the  patrcs  as  the  object  of  pittas.  Thus  we  step 
forward  into  the  period  of  the  Kepublic,  with  its 
series  of  wonderful  conquests ;  and  the  farmer  of 
the  old  regime  becomes  the  soldier  of  the  new, 
while  still  retaining  his  farming  instincts.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  or,  in  other  words,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  It  is  scarcely  an 
accident  that  at  the  opening  of  this  2nd  cent,  we 
have  the  remarkable  words  of  the  old  Cato  in  the 
introduction  to  the  treatise,  de  Agri  Cultura — 
■words  which  seem  to  sum  up  the  whole  ethical 
situation.  Speaking  of  wliat  their  ancestors 
{majores  nostri)  thought,  he  says : 

•And  when  they  praised  a  man  and  called  him  good,  they 
praised  him  in  this  fashion,  that  they  called  him  a  good  (aniier 
or  a  good  tiller  of  the  soil.  And  he  who  was  thus  praised,  they 
considered  to  be  praised  indeed.  For  from  farmers  are  begotten 
the  strongest  men  and  the  bravest  soldiers.' 

Thus  production  has  had  added  to  it  conquest ; 
and  the  whole  ethical  system  gradually  adjusts 
itself  to  this  new  valuation.  Henceforward, 
actions  are  good  or  bad,  not  simply  as  they  assist 
or  hinder  increase,  but  also  as  they  further  or 
retard  the  progress  of  the  State. 

3.  The  last  two  centuries  of  the  Republic. — 
The  Second  Punic  War  and  the  wars  of  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.  brought  to  Rome  gieat  material  pro- 
sperity. Riches  increased  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  large  private  fortunes  became  less  and  less 
uncommon.  At  first  these  riches  were  solemnly 
and  frugally  invested  in  lands,  but  such  invest- 
ments served  only  to  increase  the  problem  by 
increasing  the  riches  themselves.  Thus  began  the 
spending  of  money  for  luxury,  and,  later,  for  mere 
extravagance.  But,  as  the  rich  giew  richer,  the 
poor  grew,  if  not  correspondingly,  at  least  con- 
siderably, poorer ;  and,  in  any  case,  the  gulf  be- 
tween tlie  two  extremes  of  society  gaped  open 
more  widely.  The  effect  of  riches  and  ot  poverty 
was  in  so  far  similar  that  each  alike  begat  in- 
difference to  ideals.  The  simple  life  of  the  fathers 
was  impossible  for  either  class :  for  the  one,  be- 
cause they  were  choked  with  riches ;  for  the  other, 
because  they  were  throttled  by  poverty.  Thus 
the  old  life  was  forgotten  ;  and  it  was  not  many 
decades  after  Cato's  death  before  a  man  was  'good' 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  riches — the  essential 
bona — rather  than  because  he  was  a  good  farmer 
or  a  good  citizen.  That  was  already  true  which 
Cicero  .says  {de  Bepublica,  i.  51) :  'In  their  ignor- 
ance of  virtue,  they  call  those  the  "  best  men " 
who  live  in  riches  and  plenty.'  Similar  phrases 
are  found  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  in  Plautus 
(Curculio,  475 ;  Captivi,  583) ;  and,  though  here 
they  doubtless  go  Dack  to  Greek  originals,  they 
could  count  upon  an  answering  echo  in  the  Roman 
audience.  The  commercializing  of  ethics  was  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  general  commer- 
cializing of  liuman  life.  The  older  maxims  of 
severe  frugality  and  patriotic  zeal  were  not  entirely 
forgotten,  and  they  lived  on  with  considerable  power 
among  the  now  despised  farming  classes;  but  grad- 
ually, in  the  city  at  least,  goodness  and  poverty 
were  incommensurable;  and  the  favourite  phrase 
of  Cicero,  'all  good  men'  (omnes  boni),  referretl 
in  actual  practice  to  respectable  well-to-do  citizens. 
Certainly,  in  Cicero's  informal  moments,  when  he 
■would  be  more  likely  to  express  his  real  feelings, 
for  example,  in  his  correspondence,  it  is  so  used 
(ad  Att.  viii.  1,  3). 

But,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  profitlessness,  the 
last  two  centuries  of  the  Republic,  by  this  very 
luxury  and  self-indulgence,  were  working  out  an 
ethical    salvation.      By   a  strange   psychological 


antinomy,  through  self-indulgence  ethical  indi- 
viduality was  born  ;  and  in  the  reaction  from  the 
depths  of  sensuous  luxury  we  have  the  new  and 
severe  ethic  of  individual  moral  responsibility, 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  fourth  and  la-st 
period — the  Empire  to  Constantine. 

4.  The  Empire  until  Constantine. — The  result 
of  the  general  dissolution  of  ideals  which  charac- 
terized the  last  centuries  of  the  Republic  was  such 
a  condition  of  scepticism  in  the  realm  of  theory, 
and  of  sensuous  materialism  in  the  world  of  prac- 
tice, that  a  moral  revolution  could  not  fail  to 
follow.  This  new  idea  of  morality  was  based 
upon  the  concept  of  the  individual,  and  his  re- 
sponsibility. It  was,  doubtless,  assisted  in  its 
development  by  the  ethical  theories  of  Greek 
philosophy,  which  now  began  to  be  popular  in 
liome  ;  but  it  does  not  owe  its  rise  entirely  to 
these  theories.  The  influence  of  Oriental  cults 
was,  at  least  among  the  maases,  stronger  than 
that  of  Greek  philosophy.  But  both  these  influ- 
ences worked  side  by  side  ;  and,  although  they 
were  based  on  entirely  contrary  principles,  they 
seem  to  have  lived  together  without  jealousy  or 
interference.  Thus  we  have  the  two  great  cru- 
sades for  moral  regeneration :  that  of  the  philo- 
so])hers,  especially  tlie  Cynics,  and  their  wandering 
preachers,  proclaiming  the  doctrine  that  moral  re- 
generation comes  from  knowledge,  that  to  know 
the  truth  is  to  do  it,  and,  conversely,  that  sin 
is  merely  ignorance ;  and  that  of  the  priests  of 
the  various  Oriental  cults  (of  Magna  Mater,  Isis, 
Mithra),  proclaiming  that  men  are  saved  from 
sin  and  its  consequences,  not  by  knowledge,  but 
by  faith.  It  was  the  latter  idea  especially  which 
affected  almost  all  classes.  The  attempt  to  bring 
philosophy  to  the  masses  was  destined  to  failure  ; 
but,  wnere  Stoicism  failed,  Mithra  conquered. 
The  world  has  seldom  witnessed  a  more  strenuous 
moral  atmosphere  than  that  which  existed  during 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Empire.  Perhaps 
the  most  powerful  proof  of  this  statement  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  even  the  Oriental  cults 
themselves  were  purified  and  spiritualized  by  their 
residence  in  Rome.     See  Mithraism. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Christian  ethic, 
radically  ditt'erent  as  it  was  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  the  other  Oriental  religions  ivhich  sur- 
rounded it,  found  many  of  its  tenets  in  accord 
with  the  accepted  morality  of  the  day ;  and  its 
teachings,  which  would  have  been  almost  entirely 
unintelligible  to  society  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  were 
in  many  respects  commensurable  with  the  world 
of  Trajan.  There  were,  however,  even  then,  grave 
points  of  disagreement ;  and,  by  an  unfortunate 
accentuation  of  certain  Oriental  interpretations  of 
the  Christian  ethic,  the  old  Pagan  ethic  of  patriot- 
ism engaged  in  conflict  with  the  whole  Christian 
system.  The  conflict  raged  for  centuries,  through 
J  ulian  on  to  Gratian  and  to  the  altar  of  Victoria, 
and  on  to  Alaric's  capture  of  Rome,  until  in 
Augustine's  City  of  God  it  received  at  least  a 
partial  solution. 

Literature.— W.  "Warde  Fowler,  The  Relijtiovt  Exixrienct 
0/  the  Roman  People,  London,  1911 ;  J.  Benedict  Carter,  The 
Hdi'jious  Li/e  of  Ancient  Rome,  i3oston  and  New  York,  11)11 ; 
F.  Cumont,  Leslieliijions orientates daiistepaganunif^  t-omain, 

Paris,  istoe.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter. 

ETHICS  AND  MORALITY  (Teutonic) — The 
term  'etlilcs'  can  be  used  in  this  connexion  only 
in  its  general  sense  of  'ethical  ideas'  or  'recog- 
nition of  moral  obligations,'  for  we  may  be  very 
certain  that  no  idea  of  a  system  of  ethics  had  ever 
suggested  itself  to  the  early  Teutonic  mind. 

I.  Sources  of  information. — No  race  has  left  so 
much  literature  Ixjliind  it  with  so  little  of  a  merely 
didactic  or  theoretical  nature.  All  the  heathen 
Teutonic  peoples,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  seem  to 
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have  been  intensely  interested  in  conduct,  but 
mainly  as  revealing  character,  not  as  illustrating 
abstract  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  In  ancient 
Teutonic  society  there  was  no  class  set  sufficiently 
apart  from  the  ordinary  business  of  life  to  survey 
it  as  a  whole,  like  the  poets  of  early  Greece  or  the 
Druids  of  Celtic  heathendom.  The  jxiets,  law- 
givers, and  saga-tellers  were  fighters  and  farmers 
as  much  as  everybody  else,  and  even  the  priests 
were  not  a  caste  apart — except  possibly  in  England 
— but  only  chiefs  with  priestly  functions  super- 
added. Perhaps  it  is  significant  that  it  is  in  early 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  that  we  find  those  traces  of 
reflexion  on  moral  issues,  as  well  as  a  facility  in 
the  expression  of  ethical  ideals,  which  are  so 
noticeably  absent  in  all  other  early  Teutonic 
literature  j  but  it  is  most  probable  that  these 
characteristics  are  the  result  of  the  early  con- 
Tersion  of  England  to  Christianity. 

Most  of  the  foreigners  who  had  any  opportunity 
of  ob.serving  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Teutonic  races  were  missionaries,  to  whom  the 
ethical  ideas  of  the  heathen  made  no  appeal,  so  that 
we  can  depend  very  little  on  outside  judgments. 
From  an  earlier  date,  however,  the  Germunia  of 
Tacitus  gives  an  admirable  outline  of  the  social 
life  of  the  Germani  of  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.,  and 
everything  we  know  of  these  races  in  later  times 
goes  to  show  that  Tacitus'  observations  on  their 
code  of  morality  were  in  the  main  correct.  Still, 
in  the  absence  of  all  open  utterance  on  ethical 
ideals  by  the  people  themselves,  we  are  driven 
back  on  the  more  or  less  unconscious  self-revelation 
of  the  old  hero  cycles  and  sagas,  in  which  the  mere 
choice  of  subject  betrays  where  the  moral  interest 
of  the  hearers  lay.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  period  covered  is  a  long  one^ten  centuries 
— and  that  our  sources  usually  reflect  the  ideas  of 
the  ruling  classes  only. 

2.  Teutonic  virtues. — Such  virtues  as  were  vital 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  .society  naturally 
ranked  first  in  public  opinion,  and  of  these  (1)  the 
first  and  foremost  was  courage.  Lack  of  courage 
is  the  one  unpardonable  sin. 

Tacitus  {Germ,  vi.)  tells  us  that  a  German  who  abandons  his 
shield  in  battle  has  committed  the  basest  of  crimes,  and  is 
shut  out  thereafter  from  the  sacred  rites  and  from  the  council ; 
and  he  adds  that  many,  after  escaping  from  lattle,  have  ended 
their  infamy  with  the  halter.  No  less  emphatic  is  the  curse 
pronounced  on  the  coward  thanes  in  the  An;^lo-Saxon  Beowulf, 
and  it,  too,  ends  sifjniflcantly  :  '  Death  is  l>fctter  for  every  well- 
born man  than  a  shamed  life  '  {BemouiJ,  ed.  Harrison  and  Sharp, 
4th  ed.,  Boston,  1901,  line  2891  f.). 

Many  a  good  man  doomed  himself  to  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  vastly  superior  force  of  enemies 
because  he  could  not  conquer  his  repugnance  to  the 
idea  of  seeking  safety  in  flight.  Even  treachery 
to  friends  and  kinsmen  can  be  condoned  or  under- 
stood, but  no  one  will  listen  to  a  justification  of  an 
act  of  physical  cowardice. 

Many  tales  reveal  how  far  courage  takes  precedence  of  all 
the  other  virtues.  The  faithlessness  with  which  Ounnar  and 
Hogni  slay  their  foster-brother  Siifurd,  in  the  Volsung  story,  is 
wiped  out  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  their  heroic  defence  at  the 
court  of  Atli,  and  their  still  more  heroic  acceptance  of  defeat. 

The  mind  unshaken  by  adversity  is  the  object 
of  the  Teuton's  highest  admiration.  An  almost 
American  Indian  stoicism  underlies  that  grim 
humour  in  the  acceptance  of  death  or  wounds 
which  strikes  us  so  keenly  in  the  Northern  stories. 
Thormod,  St.  Olaf's  scald,  drai^^ng  a  death-arrow  from  his 
breast  after  the  battle  of  Stiklastad,  looks  at  it  as  he  dies  and 
observes :  '  Well  hath  the  King  ted  us,  fat  am  I  yet  at  the  heart- 
roots  '  (//cimgtrinsr/a,  Morris-.Magnilsson'8  tr.,  1893-95,  ii.  442). 
When  Thorgrim  is  sent  to  climb  up  Ounnar's  hall  in  Iceland 
to  see  it  he  is  within,  he  returns  mortally  wounded  to  bis 
comrades,  who  ask  it  Gunnar  is  there.  '  You  can  leani  that,' 
he  saya,  '  what  I  found  out  is  that  his  halljerd  was  at  home,' 
and  falls  dead  (Brennu-NjMtmga,  ed.  F.  JAnsson,  1908,  ch.  77). 

Fortitude  in  bearing  the  death  of  friends  or  kins- 
men is  also  admired,  but  the  betrayal  of  feeling 
under  such  circumstances  is  readily  condoned, 
especially  in  the  aged,   though  we  can  feel  the 


saga-writer's  admiration  in  the  tale  of  the  old 
Viking  Thorarin,  who  hears  of  the  slaying  of  hia 
son  with  apparent  phlegm,  with  only  a  casual 
inquiry  as  to  his  defence,  and  all  the  while  fumbles 
with  the  uncertain  hand  of  age  at  a  dagger  with 
which  he  attempts  to  avenge  himself  ('Thorsteinn 
the  Stafl'-smitten,'  in  Morris-Magndsson's  Three 
Northern  Love-Stories,  1875,  p.  261  f.). 

(2)  Endurance  and  tenacity  of  purpose  were 
allied  virtues  that  ranked  with  courage.  '  Endur- 
ing of  toil,  hunger,  and  cold,  whenever  fortune 
lays  it  on  them,'  says  Geoftrey  of  Malaterra  of  the 
Normans ;  and  every  expedition  in  the  undecked 
Viking  ships  must  have  been  a  training  ground  of 
such  qualities.  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  in  the 
poem  on  the  battle  of  Maldon,  supplies  us  with  those 
two  lines  which  are  a  very  epitome  of  Teutonic 
ideals  of  courage  and  endurance  : 

*  Our  soul  shall  be  the  more  steadfast,  our  heart  the  higher. 
Our  mettle  the  more,  the  more  our  might  is  minished.' 

(3)  But  in  modern  eyes  perhaps  the  noblest  of 
the  early  Teutonic  virtues  is  the  supreme  loyalty 
which  inspired  the  followers  of  any  chief  or  king. 
A  man  could  choose  whom  he  would  follow,  or 
whether  he  would  attach  himself  to  any  one,  but, 
once  his  choice  was  made  and  he  had  become  the 
'  man '  of  some  chief,  nothing  could  wean  him  from 
his  allegiance.  Loyalty  transcends  all  otlierduties, 
and  will  lead  men  to  arraign  the  gods,  and  defy 
Fate  itself,  as  they  fall  in  the  last  rally  by  their 
leader's  side,  like  Bjarki  in  the  story  of  Hrolf 
Kraki,  as  told  by  Saxo.  Tacitus  and  the  Beoivulf 
concur  in  saying  that  it  is  a  reproach  for  life  to  have 
survived  the  chief  in  battle.  Even  in  the  r2tli 
cent.,  when  the  old  heathen  virtues  were  dying 
out,  the  young  Icelander  Ari  Thorgeirsson  makes 
a  shield  of  his  body  for  his  Norwegian  lord, 
standing  weaponless  between  him  and  his  enemies. 
This  is  self-sacrifice  born  of  courage,  but  the  idea 
of  loyalty  fostered  other  virtues  besides  that  of 
courage — virtues  which  otherwise  would  hardly 
have  flourished  on  Teutonic  soil.  Tacitus  tells  us 
that  the  chief  fights  for  victory,  his  vassals  fight 
for  their  chief ;  that  to  ascribe  one's  own  brave 
deeds  to  one's  chief,  to  increase  his  renown,  is  the 
height  of  loyalty.  The  self-forgetfulness,  the 
abnegation  involved  can  be  gauged  only  by  those 
who  realize  that  personal  fame  was  the  highest 
earthly  good  of  the  Teuton  warrior.  Loyalty  was 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  warriors  by  profes- 
sion, but  permeated  the  whole  fabric  of  Teutonic 
society.  Every  little  Icelandic  farmer  expects 
that  his  '  home-men,'  his  farm-labourers,  will 
cheerfully  sacrifice  their  lives  on  his  behalf,  and 
the  obligation  even  extends  to  the  chance  guest, 
so  that  many  a  Norwegian  merchant  in  Iceland 
lost  his  life  in  a  quarrel  that  was  not  his.  The 
call  of  loyalty  is  yet  sterner  in  one  case  on  record. 

Ingiraund  the  Old  has  been  slain  by  a  base  and  unworthy 
hand;  and,  on  receiving  the  news,  one  of  his  old  shipmates 
declares  :  '  It  is  not  fit  for  the  friends  of  Inginiund  to  live,*  and 
falls  on  his  sword.  His  example  is  followed  by  another  of 
Ingimund's  old  comijanions  ( Vatsdala  Saga,  ch.  23). 

We  may  suppose  that  this  spirit  of  devotion  to 
a  chosen  chief  had  its  root  in  the  ancient  tribal 
solidarity  which  made  the  whole  kindred  adopt 
the  cause  of  any  member  of  it.  Only  in  Northern 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  however,  do  we 
find  this  devotion  to  the  kindred  unimpaired  in 
historical  times,  and  there  it  persisted  for  centuries. 

A  chronicler  of  the  little  land  of  Dithmarschen,  writing  after 
the  end  of  the  ICth  cent.,  describes  the  old  kindreds  ol  that 
country,  and  how  the  members  ol  it  protected  the  weakest  and 
poorest  against  outside  aggression,  and  would  risk  life  and  limb 
tor  any  member  ol  their  kin  (Ncocorus,  ed.  Dahlmann,  Kiel, 
1827,  1.  200).  But  in  Scandinavia  loyalty  to  the  chief  seems  to 
have  been  tar  more  binding  than  loyalty  to  the  kin.  Treachery 
to  a  master  brings  infamy,  and,  in  tact,  is  hardly  mentioned  in 
the  old  talcs,  but  the  slaying  of  kinsmen  is  trequcntlv  dealt 
with,  and,  though  theoretically  disapproved,  it  does  not  alienate 
all  sympathy. 

Ei'rik  Blodox  it  nid  to  have  burnt  his  half-brother  Eognvald 
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in  hii  hoQW,  at  th«  bidding  of  their  lather,  Harald  Pairhalr, 
because  Ro^nvald  had  become  addicted  to  sorcery  ;  and  '  much 
WM  that  worlc  praised,'  sa^-s  Ueivntkringta  (MorriiB-Mafl:niW}n'8 
tr.  1.  183X 

How  far  the  new  idea  of  loyalty  transcends  the 
duty  to  the  kindred  is  disclosed  in  the  Egilssaga 
(ch.  22  ff.,  F.  JAnsson's  ed.,  Copenhagen,  1886-88), 
where  King  Harald  P'airhair  treacherously  attacks 
and  slays  Thorolf,  one  of  his  own  men,  wrongly 
suspected  of  treachery.  Thorolf  has  kinsmen,  as 
well  as  comrades,  in  the  king's  bodyguard ;  but, 
so  far  from  attempting  vengeance  on  the  king  or 
the  slanderers,  they  do  not  even  ask  for  compensa- 
tion (wergild)  for  themselves.  Hagen,  in  the 
Waltharilted,  overlooks  the  slaying  of  his  nephew 
by  Walther,  his  sworn  friend,  but  cannot  refuse 
to  attack  him  when  his  king's  honour  is  involved 
{Ekkefuird's  Waltharilied,  Germ,  tr.,  H.  Althof, 
Leipzig,  1902,  lines  1109,  1U2).  Rudiger,  in  the 
Nibelungenlied,  makes  a  similar  choice  between 
lord  and  friend  (line  2152  ff). 

In  England  this  loyalty  to  the  king  early  de- 
veloped into  patriotism,  fanding  favourable  soil  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  country  from  the  Danes,  and 
in  the  appeal  which  such  a  king  as  Alfred  made  to 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  In  other  Teutonic 
States,  however,  an  effective  patriotism  was  a 
plant  of  slow  growth  ;  and  of  Norway  and  Iceland 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  their  foes  were  of  their 
own  household. 

(4)  In  return  for  the  loyalty  of  his  subordinates 
the  chief  was  expected  to  be  generous— 'm\\A,'  as 
all  the  old  Teutonic  tongues  phrase  it,— and  the 
Northern  praise  of  princes,  as  '  gold-scatterer,' 
'  bracelet-spender,'  and  so  forth,  indicates  the  form 
which  their  generosity  took.  According  to  modem 
ideas,  this  quality  was  unduly  glorified,  and  we 
may  guess  that  it  could  cover  a  considerable  degree 
of  unscrupulousness  in  the  method  of  acquiring 
wealth,  as  well  as  a  disregard  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  kingdom.  But  its  glorification  was 
natural  in  a  State  where  the  fighting  man  had  no 
fixed  wages,  and  where  the  poets  were  the  servants 
■of  the  prince.  Even  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 
considers  it  reasonable  to  estimate  kings  by  their 
cenerosity  towards  himself.  The  chronicler  of  the 
Normans  already  quoted  tells  us  that  *  tlieir  chief 
men  were  especially  lavish,  through  their  desire 
of  good  report.'  His  previous  cryptic  utterance, 
that  they  hold  a  certain  mean  between  lavisliness 
and  greed,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  system 
of  gifts  and  counter-gifts  prevalent  all  through 
Teutonic  society.  Tacitus,  indeed,  says  that  the 
Germans  'expect  no  return  for  what  they  give' 
[Germ.  xxi. ),  but  the  testimony  of  the  most  worldly- 
wise  of  the  old  Edda  poems  is  perhaps  more  deserv- 
ing of  acceptance :  '  I  never  found  a  man  so  "  mild," 
or  so  free  with  food,  that  he  was  loath  to  receive 
reward'  {Hdvamdl,  40).  But  the  generosity  mani- 
fested itself  also  in  less  questionable  forms.  The 
quality  which  makes  it  a  '  nithing'g  deed  '  to  take 
advantage  of  weakness,  and  the  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  an  enemy's  virtues,  merge  into  the  love  of 
•  fair  play,'  so  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  races. 

Even  King  Eirik  Blodon,  guilty  of  the  death  of  several  of  his 
half-brothers,  cannot  Itill  his  deadly  enemy  Egill,  who,  wrecltcd 
on  his  shores,  has  thrown  himself  on  Eirilt's  mercy  ;  because  to 
do  so  under  such  jircumstances  would  be  a  'nithing's  act' 
iBj/Utaaga,  ch.  61).  In  a  similar  position,  Kiri,  who  has  killed 
over  a  dozen  of  Flosfs  companions,  is  not  mistaken  in  going  to 
Flosi's  house  and  relying  on  his  generosity  (Njdla,  ch.  169). 
The  opposite  of  a  'nithing'  is  a  gd^r  drengr,  a 
characteristic  Northern  phrase,  only  to  be  trans- 
lated '  a  good  fellow,'  •  an  honourable  man  '—in 
fact,  exactly  what  is  meant  by  '  gentleman '  when 
that  word  is  used  to  denote  certain  moral  qualities. 

(5)  A  kindred  duty  to  that  of  generosity  is  hospi- 
tnlity,  which  is  even  more  binding.  '  To  exclude 
any  human  being  from  the  roof  is  thought  impious,' 
says  Tacitus  (Gtrm.  xxL);  and  the  same  idea  is 


found  all  over  Teutonic  Europe  in  early  times,  and 
in  Iceland  to  this  day. 

(6)  Truth  was  a  highly  esteemed  virtue  among 
the  Germanic  race.  Tacitus  [Germ.  xxii. )  calls  them 
'  a  race  without  natural  or  acquired  cunning ' — an 
estimate  which  may  be  partly  inspired  by  the 
natural  attitude  of  a  sophisticated  race  towards  a 
barbaric  one  ;  for  the  mediaeval  chronicler  already 
quoted  calls  the  Normans  '  gens  astutissima,'  and 
the  somewhat  cynical  Edda  poem  HdvanuU  has  no 
hesitation  in  acfvising  its  hearers  to  flatter  a  false 
friend  and  to  reward  deceit  with  lies  [Hdv.  42,  45). 
But  Saxo,  the  early  historian  of  the  Danes,  says 
that '  the  illustrious  men  of  old  thought  lying  most 
dishonourable  ' ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  sagas 
reveal  a  high  ideal  of  straightforwardness  in  general. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  Northern  trend  of  thought 
that  there  was  no  sin  in  a  slaying  openly  confessed, 
but  an  indescribable  baseness  in  a  secret  or  a  mid- 
night slaying,  which  was  (jnalified  as  murder.  To 
lie  to  a  friend  would  certainly  have  been  thought  a 
baseness,  and  we  meet  with  individuals  who  would 
rather  risk  their  lives  than  impair  their  self -respect 
by  lying.  The  accounts  of  the  early  Norwegian 
kings  and  their  courts  reveal  that  flattery,  at  least, 
was  not  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Northmen. 
Great  sanctity  attached  to  oaths  and  promises  of 
every  sort,  and  nothing  was  held  to  excuse  breaches 
of  faith,  though  instances,  especially  of  truce-break- 
ing, are  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  sagas — 
oftener  after  than  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity. To  the  recognition  of  an  obligation  to 
strict  veracity  in  the  recital  of  stories  we  owe  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Teutonic  customs. 

(7)  Modesty,  strangely  enough,  entered  into  the 
ideal  of  the  perfect  warrior  in  Iceland,  and  boast- 
fulness  was  regarded  with  more  contempt  than 
censure.  In  the  epics  of  the  heroic  age,  however, 
boasting  is  freely  indulged  in. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  qualities  or 
obligations  which  are  still  recognized  as  virtues 
and  duties  in  modern  ethical  systems. 

(8)  Vengeance,  however,  has  not  only  been  de- 
graded from  its  paramount  position  among  duties, 
but  is  placed  in  a  different  category  altogether. 
We  catch  glimpses  of  a  time  when  it  was  an 
absolutely  binding  obligation,  but  in  all  Teutonic 
States  the  system  of  money  compensation  had  been 
adopted  before  historical  times,  to  mitigate  the 
recognized  evils  of  blood-feuds.  But  among  a  race 
which,  from  the  time  of  Tacitus  onwards  [Germ. 
xiv.),  rather  scorned  peaceful  methods  of  money- 
getting,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  every 
one  should  be  willing  to  '  put  his  (slain)  kinsman  in 
his  pocket,'  as  the  saying  went.  The  Icelandic 
sagas  give  such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  havoc  wrought 
by  blood-feuds  that  the  custom  of  vengeance  in 
the  early  history  of  that  country  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  but  its  persistence  in  country 
districts  in  Germany  is  not  so  generally  realized. 
In  many  parts  vengeance  was  held  to  be  obligatory, 
not  only  on  nobles,  down  to  the  16th  century. 

Thus  our  sources  tell  us  that  in  1577  a  Holstein  peasant  named 
Grauniann,  who  had  more  or  less  accidentally  slain  another, 
was  killed  by  the  deceased's  brothers  with  48  wounds.  These 
brothers  were  proceeded  a^inst  in  a  court  of  law,  but  were 
never  condemned.  In  Frisia,  as  late  as  the  13th  cent.,  it  seema 
to  have  been  customary  for  the  relatives  to  han^  up  the  corpse 
of  their  slain  kinsman  under  their  roof  until  they  hod  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  duty  of  vengeance.  In  England,  so  early 
Christianized,  the  current  ideas  concerning  this  duty  are 
quaintly  revealed  in  a  verse  made  on  King  &lward's  death  in 
979: 

*  Him  would  not  avenge 

his  earthly  kinsmen, 

him  has  his  heavenly  father 

greatly  avenged '  {Saxon  Chronicle,  su6  anno 
976  lOommc'str.  1909 J). 

The  idea  that  vengeance  alone  can  wipe  out  an 
insult  was  prevalent,  and  has  persisted  to  this  day 
in  the  Continental  attitude  towards  duelling  [q.v.). 
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(9)  In  the  matter  of  sexual  morality  the  heathen 
Germanic  races  have  always  had  a  high  reputation 
since  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  on  this  point  Chris- 
tian priests  have  added  their  testimony  to  his  (see 
Salvian,  de  Gubern.  Dei,  bk.  viii.). 

'  Their  marriage  code,'  Bays  Tacitus, '  is  strict,  and  no  part  of 
their  manners  ts  more  praiseworthy.  Almost  alone  among 
barbarians  they  are  content  with  one  wife,  except  a  very  few 
among  them,  and  these  not  from  sensuality,  but  because  their 
noble  birth  procures  for  them  many  offers  of  alliance  '  {Germ. 
xviii.).  'Clandestine  correspondence  is  equally  unknown  to 
men  and  to  women  '  (t&.  xix.). 

This  description  needs  little  modification  to  fit 
the  customs  of  a  much  later  age.  It  was  no  re- 
proach to  King  Harald  Fairhair  to  have  several 
wives,  but  it  must  be  especially  noted  that  this 
polygamy  involved  no  harim,  for  it  seems  that  for 
the  most  part  each  wife  continued  to  live  with  her 
own  family  or  in  the  part  of  the  country  where 
she  was  born.  The  Icelandic  sagas  indicate  that 
divorce  was  easily  obtainable — apparently  on  tri- 
fling grounds ;  but  the  fat«s  of  Brynhild  and  Sigurd, 
of  Gndrun  and  Kjartan  in  the  Laxdale  Saga,  of 
Bjom  the  Hitdale  Champion,  and  Oddny,  show 
that  the  persons  wrongly  mated  make  no  attempt 
to  throw  ofl"  the  marriage  bond  in  order  to  be  free 
to  marry  another — presumably  because  such  action 
was  held  to  be  base.  It  is  surely  not  entirely  out 
of  jealousy  that  the  Icelandic  Gudrun  brings  about 
the  death  of  the  man  she  loves,  but  because  only 
so  can  she  rid  herself  of  the  degradation  of  prefer- 
ring another  man  to  her  husband,  and  of  the  con- 
tinual temptation  of  that  other's  presence.  She 
prefers  his  death  to  dishonour. 

Tacitus  tells  us  of  the  punishment  of  a  faithless 
wife  ;  but  later  sources,  Icelandic  and  Norwegian, 
mention  no  penalty  for  the  woman,  though  they 
speak  of  a  heavy  fine  to  be  exacted  from  her 
lover.  The  old  Norwegian  laws  make  the  ecclesi- 
astical fine  for  conjugal  infidelity  the  same  for 
either  sex. 

(10)  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
ethical  ideas  of  the  Teutons  is  that  the  ethical  ideal 
was  the  same  for  both  sexes.  Women  do  not  fight, 
but  the  wife,  according  to  Tacitus,  does  not '  stand 
apart  from  aspirations  after  noble  deeds  or  from 
the  perils  of  war,  but  is  her  husband's  partner  in 
toil  and  danger,  destined  to  suffer  and  to  dare 
with  him  alike  in  peace  and  war'  (Germ,  xviii.) ; 
and  earlier  he  tells  us  how  the  dauntless  courage 
of  the  women  has  been  known  to  rally  wavering 
forces  in  battle  (ib.  viii.).  For  Helen  of  Troy,  for 
the  Irish  Deirdre,  beauty  and  an  unhappy  love 
have  been  sufficient  titles  to  immortality  ;  but 
to  fire  the  Germanic  imagination  women  have 
needed  these  and  more  :  the  character  that  shapes 
destiny,  the  courage  which  does  not  blench  before 
responsibility,  the  truth  which  scorns  to  evade  con- 
sequences. Such  are  Brynhild,  Gudrun,  Hervor, 
Svanhild,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hildegyth  of  the 
Waldere-fragment  (C.  VV.  M.  Grein,  Angelsdchs. 
Bihliotliek,  i.  [1883]  7f.).  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  Germanic  hero-legend  exalts  no  woman  wlio 
has  yielded  to  a  dishonourable  love.  The  Icelandic 
sagas  not  only  attiibute  these  greater  virtues  to 
women,  but  expect  them  to  urge  the  love  of  fair 
play  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  on  their  men-folk, 
if  these  fail  to  i-ealize  their  public  responsibilities. 
Griselda  is  no  Teutonic  conception.  In  one  minor 
detail  a  sharp  line  is  drawn  between  the  sexes : 
drinking  to  excess  at  feasts  is  no  reproach  to  men, 
but  is  unheard  of  in  women. 

3.  Ethical  motives  and  sanctions. — (1)  If  we  re- 
gard the  ethical  ideas  of  tlie  Teutonic  races  as  a 
whole,  the  main  point  wliich  emerges  is  that  they 
are  the  outcome  of  a  sound  utilitarianism,  not  of 
chance  tradition  or  custom.  We  cannot  even  call 
this  in  question  with  regard  to  the  ideals  of  gener- 
osity and  vengeance,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  social 


and  economic  conditions  of  the  time.  Their  ideal 
of  generosity  has  struck  moderns  as  blameable 
lavishness,  but  it  originated  in  an  epoch  when 
wealth  was  of  little  use  save  to  attach  warriors  to 
one's  cause.  Otherwise  capital  had  no  beneficent 
functions  to  perform,  no  industrial  enterprises  to 
maintain ;  and,  where  gold  and  chattels  were 
hoarded  in  few  hands,  they  became  dangerous  to 
the  freedom  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  liable 
to  excite  tlie  cupidity  of  suspicious  neighbours. 
The  same  defence  can  obviously  be  made  for  the 
duty  of  vengeance,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  power- 
ful State  executive,  must  be  considered,  with  Lecky 
(Hist. of  European  Morals^,  1897,  i.  41),  to  have  been 
'  tlie  one  bulwark  against  social  anarchy.'  The 
moral  outlook  was  limited  to  the  community,  and 
actions  were  judged — consciously  or  unconsciously 
— from  its  standpoint.  This  is  clearly  exemplified 
in  the  attitude  towards  human  sacrifice.  Persons 
outside  the  pale  may  be  immolated  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  but  public  opinion  condemned  and 
ostracized  any  individual  suspected  of  practising 
such  rites  for  his  own  personal  advantage  (Vats- 
dcela  Saga,  ch.  16.  30).  The  same  distinction  can 
be  traced  in  the  similar  attitude  towards  magic,  and 
also  in  the  treatment  of  the  aged  and  infirm  at 
moments  when  the  life  of  the  community  was 
threatened  (see  Old  Age  [Teutonic]).  It  is  more 
pleasant  to  recognize  the  sense  of  social  obligation, 
of  duty  towards  the  community,  in  the  '  courtesy  ' 
so  carefully  practised  between  man  and  man,  in 
the  acceptance  of  arbitration  in  disputes,  and  still 
more  in  the  conscious  sacrifice  of  self-interest  to  the 
claims  of  law  and  order.  '  We  must  allow  Suorri 
to  carry  out  the  law,'  says  his  enemy  Arnkell  in 
Eyrbiggja  Saga  (Morris  -  Magnusson,  The  Ere- 
dwellers,  1892,  ch.  22) ;  and  the  idea  constantly  re- 
curs in  all  Scandinavian  literatures.  The  political 
genius  of  the  Teutonic  races  was  born  out  of  the 
conflict  between  this  sense  of  responsibility — the 
recognition  that  man  does  not  live  to  himself  alone 
— and  the  intense  independence  and  powerful  will 
of  tlie  individual.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  duty  to  the 
community  finds  its  noblest  expression  in  the  lofty 
conception  tliat  men  are  not  freed  from  its  claims 
even  in  the  other  world,  but  must  band  together 
in  fellowship  with  the  gods  for  one  last  vain  fight 
against  the  forces  of  evil  and  of  destruction,  before 
the  end  of  the  world  (see  Doom). 

(2)  The  Teutonic  races  had  too  strong  a  tendency 
to  look  to  motives,  too  keen  an  interest  in  the  clash 
of  character  with  circumstances,  for  custom  to  be- 
come as  binding  a  social  sanction  among  them  as 
in  many  primitive  societies.  Religion,  also,  had 
little  force  as  a  moral  sanction,  though  we  note 
tliat,  in  tlie  ancient  formula,  the  '  wrath  of  the 
gods'  is  declared  to  follow  '  truce-breaking.'  And 
there  was  probably  some  notion  of  divine  sanction 
in  the  carefully  ordered  duels  which  in  Europe 
seem  to  have  been  the  heathen  forerunners  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ordeal.     Cf.  art.  Duelling. 

(3)  Of  external  sanctions,  by  far  tlie  most  power- 
ful was  public  opinion.  All  the  condemnation  the 
Icelandic  sagas  usually  allow  themselves  is  to  say 
that  such  and  such  an  act  was  'ill  spoken  of.' 
And,  if  the  condemnation  of  tlie  community  was 
strongly  felt  as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  far  more  did 
its  praise  act  as  an  incentive  to  virtue.  From  the 
time  of  their  supremacy  in  Europe  until  their  racial 
consciousness  was  merged  in  their  citizenship  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  quest  of  glory  called  forth 
much  that  was  best  in  the  Teutonic  race  ;  and  in 
judging  it  as  a  motive  we  must  remember  that  there 
has  hardly  been  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history 
when  a  man  might  gain  so  wide  and  lasting  a  re- 
nown— a  fame  that  extended  as  far  as  the  Teutonic 
race,  so  that  the  self.same  hero  miglit  be  sung  from 
the  north  of  Africa  to  Greenland.     We  cannot 
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wonder  that  even  the  cynical  Hdvamdl  is  inspired 
to  the  noble  verse : 

'  Chattels  die,  kinsmen  die, 

One  dies  oneself  also  ; 

But  fame  dies  never 

For  bim  who  has  won  it  worthily '  {llde.  76)i 

(4)  But  the  deepest,  most  potent  sanction  of  mo- 
rality was  an  internal  one :  the  sense  of  personal 
integrity,  the  sturdy  self-respect,  the  fear  of  that 
sense  of  degradation  which  was  probably  as  near 
as  the  heathen  Teuton  ever  approached  to  the 
sense  of  sin. 

LiTRBATCRX. — Tacitus,  Genmxnia ;  the  Older  ICdda(B.  Sijmon's 
text,  Halle,  ISSS-lflOl ;  an  Enx'lish  tr.  by  O.  liray,  I,ondon, 
1907,  and  in  Vigfuason-Poweirs  Carpus  J'oeticuin  Boreale, 
Oxford,  I8S3) ;  Uie  Icelandic  Sagas  (some  of  which  have  been 
translated  by  Morris-Maffniisson,  in  the  Saga  Library,  etc.): 
Xjalgsoija  and  Gigla  Saija  have  been  translated  by  G.  W.  Dasent 
(EdinburKh,  A'j.,  newed.  1900,  Gista,  1806);  and  Laxdale  Saga, 
h\  A.  C.  Press  (Liondon  [2nd  ed.  1906]).  O.  Jiriczek,  Deutsche 
Hfldensage,  Strassbur^,  1893  (En^.  tr.  by  M.  Bentinck-Smith, 
London,  1902),  treaU  the  older  epics.  Little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  by  modern  scholars.  A.  Olrik's  Sardisches 
Geistesleben,  Heidelberg,  190S,  is  an  able  and  sympathetic 
work  ;  and  the  last  chapter  of  Chantefjie  de  la  Saussaye's 
Relinwn  o/  the  Teutons,  Boston,  1902,  is  valuable.  See  also 
H.  M.  Chadwick,  The  Heroic  Age,  Cambridge,  1912,  ch.  xv.  ff. 
A.  P.  Fors,  The  Ethical  World-Conceptum  of  the  Sorse  People, 
Chicago,  1901,  should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

B.  S.  Phillpotts. 

ETHNOLOGY.— I.  Definition.— Ethnology  is 
that  section  of  Anthropology  (the  science  of  man  in 
general)  which  deals  systematically  with  the  various 
branches  of  mankind  in  detail.  It  is  not  merely 
descriptive  (Ethnography),  but  aims  at  co-ordinat- 
ing all  known  data  bearing  on  the  inter-relations 
of  the  several  members  of  the  human  family,  re- 
garded not  as  independent  groups,  but  as  mutually 
related  divisions  of  mankind.  As  so  defined,  Eth- 
nology assumes  a  genetic  connexion  between  these 
divisions  ;  and  the  most  important  problem  which 
it  has  to  solve  is  whether  all  races  really  constitute 
not  distinct  species,  still  less  genera,  but  only 
varieties  of  a  single  species  of  a  single  genus. 

Polygenism,  which  postulates  a  given  number  of 
distinct  groups  independently  originating  in  so 
many  distinct  geogi-aphical  areas — ^the  actual 
nuinoer  of  tliese  distinct  groups  and  areas  rang- 
ing from  about  four  to  sixteen  or  even  more — is 
certainly  not  yet  extinct.  But  the  tendency  of 
modern  thought  is  undoubtedly  towards  Mono- 
genism,  which  postulates  only  one  such  distinct 
group  and  one  such  distinct  area,  with  four  main 
or  relatively  fundamental  divisions  separately 
evolved  in  four  corresponding  geographical  are.as 
reached  by  migration  from  a  single  cradle-land. 
A  return  is  thus  made  after  much  '  storm  and 
stress '  to  the  sober  teachings  of  Linne,  in  whose 
Order  of  Anthropo.MORPHA  man  appears  as  one 
genus  witli  one  species,  'cujus  varietates  £«r«/«cHs 
alhus,  Aniericanus  rufescens,  Asiaticus  fuscus, 
Africanus  nigc.r'  {Systcma  Naturce,  ed.  1756,  p.  3). 
Tliis  scheme,  formin"  the  solid  basis  of  all  rightly 
directed  ethnological  studies,  is  frankly  accepted 
by  Sir  William  I'lower,  in  whose  Sub-Order  of 
Anthropoidea  the  Eominidts  (Linn6's  varictafes) 
constitute  the  fifth  and  highest  family,  coming 
nearest  to,  but  still  independent  of,  the  SimiUla;, 
that  is,  the  four  groups  of  the  so-called  man-apes : 
Gibbon,  Chimpanzee,  Gorilla,  Orang-utan. 

These  Hominidat,  with  their  numerous  diverging 
and  converging  sub-forms,  are  the  proper  study  of 
Ethnology,  which  tlius  seeks  to  determine  their 
origin,  primeval  home,  antiquity,  and  early  migra- 
tions, their  distinctive  pliysical  and  mental  char- 
acters, social  and  cultural  developments,  and, 
especially  for  our  purpose,  their  religious  notions, 
not  a«  separate  units,  out  as  interconnected  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family. 

2.  Specific  unity  of  mankind.— (n)  Perhaps  the 
most  convincing  proof  of  common  descent  from  one 
stock  is  afibrded  by  what  Broca  calls  their  eiigemsis, 


the  complete  and  permanent  fertility  of  anions  be- 
tween all  races  inter  se.  Such  crossings  lietween 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  and  all  intervening 
groups  have  taken  place  in  all  ages,  and  this 
physiological  test  has  been  so  universally  applied 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  pure  races,  except 
perhaps  a  few  isolated  groups,  such  as  the  Anda- 
manese,  the  Fuegians,  and  some  African  and 
Oceanic  negritos.  Miscegenation  is  everywhere  the 
rule,  and  all  peoples  are  now  essentially  hybrids, 
representing  both  diverging  and  converging  types 
of  the  original  j)rototypes,  which  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  mainly  ideal.  Already  in  the  Stone 
Ages  we  have  intermingling  of  long-beads  from 
North  Africa  with  short-heads  from  Asia,  result- 
ing in  the  present  mixed  Europeans.  In  recent 
times  these  Europeans  migrating  to  the  New 
World  have  formed  fresh  amalgams  with  the 
aborigines ;  and  the  Hispano- American  and  Lusi- 
tano-American  Mestizos  now  number  little  short 
of  50,000,000,  and  in  many  places  (Mexico,  Sal- 
vador, Colombia,  Peru,  Brazil)  are  steadily  in- 
creasing, with  little  accession  of  fresh  blood  from 
Europe.  Even  in  Anglo-Saxon  America  the  pre- 
sent Indians  are  largely  mixed  with  whites  and 
negroes,  and  '  we  find  the  rather  unexpected  result 
that  the  fertility  among  half-breed  women  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  among  full-blood  women' 
(F.  Boas).  The  Bovianders  of  British  Guiana  form 
a  vigorous  half-caste  community,  'descendants  of 
the  old  Dutch  settlers  by  Indian  squaws'  (Henry 
Kirke),  and  most  of  the  present  South  African  Hot- 
tentots are  also  Dutch  and  native  half-breeds.  To 
realize  the  full  force  of  this  argument,  we  have 
only  to  consider  how  impossible  such  evgenesis 
would  be  on  the  Polygenist  assumption.  Distinct 
human  species  originating  in  Pliocene  or  at  least 
early  Pleistocene  times  could  not  now  be  racially 
fertile,  and  their  unions  would  serve  only  to  illus- 
trate the  opposite  law  of  kakogenesis. 

(b)  Specific  unity  is  further  shown  in  the  prevail- 
ing physical  and  mental  uniformity  of  all  peoples. 
As  these  points  will  again  engage  our  attention, 
it  will  suffice  here  to  remark  with  E.  B.  Tylor 
that  '  all  tribes  of  men,  from  the  blackest  to  the 
whitest,  the  most  savage  to  the  most  cultured, 
have  such  general  likeness,  in  the  structure  of 
their  bodies  and  the  working  of  their  minds,  as 
is  easiest  and  best  accounted  for  by  their  being 
descended  from  a  common  ancestry,  however  dis- 
tant' (Anthropology,  p.  5). 

But,  it  is  urr;ed  on  linguistic  grounds,  languages 
dill'er  specifically  and  even  "enerically,  and  hence 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single  stock,  to  a  common 
centre  of  evolution.  This,  says  Abel  Hovelacque, 
'  is  for  us  sufficient  proof  of  the  original  plurality 
of  the  races  that  have  been  developed  with  tliem  ' ; 
that  is,  with  these  irreducible  forms  of  speech. 
This  reasoning  still  passes  current,  and,  although 
involving  a  patent  fallacy,  is  jxirhaps  the  chief 
present  mainstay  of  the  I'olygenist  school.  How 
fallacious  it  is  will  at  once  become  evident  when  we 
reflect  that  the  stocks  in  question  are  reckoned  not 
by  tens  or  scores,  but  literally  by  the  hundred,  so 
that  quod  nimis  nrobat  nihil  probat.  In  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  alone  Powell 
enumerates  about  sixty  stock  languages ;  and  as, 
on  this  hypothesis,  each  of  these  represents  a  stock 
race,  we  should  have  in  North  America  alone  some 
sixty  specifically  distinct  human  grouns,  though  de 
facto  all  are  admittedly  very  much  alike,  scarcely 
distinguishable  phj'sically  or  mentally  one  from 
the  other.  The  facts  relied  upon  merely  show  that 
race  and  speech  are  not  convertible  terms,  that 
there  is  no  arguing  from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  this 
may  now  be  taken  as  axiomatic  in  Ethnology. 

3.  Origin :  centre  of  dispersion :  migratory 
routes. — Specific  unity  may  thus  be  removed  from 
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the  sphere  of  speculation,  and  accepted  as  an  estab- 
lished fact  with  all  its  far-reaching  consequences. 
A  first  consequence  is  that  man,  being  one,  had 
but  one  cradle,  whence  he  peopled  the  earth  by 
migration.  This  cradle  has  been  sought  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe — in  the  Arctic  regions  now 
covered  with  ice,  in  the  Austral  lands  now  flooded 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hemispheres,  in  Asia  the  reputed  offidna  gentium,  in 
Africa,  and  now  (by  Wilser  and  others)  in  Europe, 
and  more  particularly  in  Scandinavia  (South 
Sweden).  But  none  of  these  lands  has  made 
good  its  claim,  and  the  tendency  now  is  to 
look  for  the  centre  of  oririn  and  dispersion  in 
South-East  Asia,  where  it  breaks  away  into  the 
insular  Malaysian  world. 

The  latter  view,  which  for  the  present  at  least 
may  be  said  to  hold  the  field,  has  acquired  a  certain 
consistency  from  the  discovery  made  in  1892  by 
Eugene  Dubois  of  some  distinctly  human  remains 
embedded  in  the  late  Pliocene  deposits  of  the 
Solo  river  in  the  Trinil  district  of  East  Java. 
These  highly  fossilized  remains  of  Pithecanthropus 
erectus,  as  he  has  been  named  by  the  finder,  in- 
clude a  femur,  two  molars,  and  portion  of  a  skull, 
and  are  regarded  by  Manouvrier,  Deniker,  Hepburn, 
and  most  other  competent  judges,  as  undoubtedly 
those  of  a  human  precursor.  The  great  capacity  of 
the  skull  (9i'0  to  llHX)  cubic  centimetres)  shows  that 
it  could  not  have  belonged  to  any  of  the  allied  an- 
thropoids, none  of  which  even  now  exceeds  500  c.c, 
while  the  perfectly  human  femur  makes  it  clear 
that  this  Javanese  prototype  could  already  walk 
erect.  In  the  accompanying  diagram  he  is  seen  to 
diverge,  not  from  any  of  the  living  Simians,  but 
from  a  common  anthropoid  stem  having  its  roots 
far  back  in  the  Miocene  ;  and  that  is  the  now 
commonly  accepted  view  regarding    the   line  of 


human  ascent.    The  same  diagram  shows  that,  as 

regards  its  mental  powers,  as  indicated  by  its 
cranial  capacity,  the  Javanese  '  missing  link  held 
a  position  about  midway  between  Oran"-utan  and 
the  present  average  European,  while  the  present 
low  races  (Buslinian,  Vaalpen,  Botocudo,  Acta, 
and  Semang)  stand  about  midway  between  these 
two. 

Ethnology  thus  seems  to  have  at  last  found  a 
sure  starting-point  for  the  evolution  and  disper- 
sion of  mankind  over  the  globe.  For  the  Javanese 
remains,  long  antedating  the  Neanderthal,  that 
is,  the  lowest  human  cranium  previously  described, 
present  the  physical  characters  which  were  anti- 
cipated in  Pliocene  as  compared  with  Pleistocene 
man,  should  his  remains  ever  be  discovered.  His 
erect  position  implies  a  perfectly  prehensile  hand, 
the  chief  instrument  of  human  progress,  while  the 
cranial  capacity  suggests  vocal  organs  sufficiently 
developed  for  articulate  .speech.  P.  erectus  was 
thus  well  eqnipjied  for  his  long  migrations  round 
the  globe,  and  it  is  safe  to  conjecture  that  without 
such  equipment  he  never  could  have  completed  the 
journey.  Physically  he  was  far  too  helpless  to 
contend  with  the  great  Pliocene  fauna  that  barred 
the  path.  But,  armed  with  stone,  wooden,  bone, 
and  other  weapons  that  lay  at  hand,  and  endowed 
with  mental  pov,ers  far  beyond  those  of  all  op- 
ponents, he  was  assured  of  success  from  the  first, 
and  eventually  became  the  one  livin"  species  whose 
habitat  coincided  with  the  habitable  world.      He 


certainly  had  not  yet  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
navigation.  But  such  knowledge  was  not  needed 
to  cross  inland  seas,  open  waters,  and  broad 
estuaries. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  migratory  movements, 
the  Indo-African  Continent,  the  e.vistence  of 
which  was  established  by  the  geologists  of  the 
Indian  Geological  Survey,  still  presented  almost 
continuous  land  across  the  present  Indian  Ocean, 
between  the  Deccan,  Madagascar,  and  South 
Africa.  The  shallow  inland  waters,  even  now 
nowhere  exceeding  fifty  fathoms  in  depth,  had 
not  yet  transformed  into  great  archipelagoes  the 
Sunda  region  (Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java),  which  is 
now  separated  by  narrow  channels  from  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  The  Australian  Continent  was 
connected  across  Torres  Strait  with  New  Guinea, 
and  extended  much  farther  west  than  at  present. 
New  Zealand  also  occupied  a  far  wider  area,  while 
the  recent  borings  in  the  island  of  Funafuti  in  the 
Ellice  group  (1897)  leave  little  doubt  that  Polynesia 
itself  is  to  a  large  extent  a  region  of  comparatively 
recent  subsidence.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
Africa,  as  proved  by  the  range  of  the  southern 
fauna  (hyaena,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  cave  lion, 
etc.),  was  still  connected  with  Europe  at  least  at 
three  points  —  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ; 
between  Tunis,  Pantellaria,  Malta,  Sicily,  and 
Italy ;  and,  farther  east,  between  Cyrenaica  and 
Greece,  across  the  present  .iligean  waters.  Lastly, 
Britain  still  formed  part  of  the  European  mainland, 
while  almost  continuous  land  appears  to  have 
extended  in  both  directions,  across  Bering  Strait 
to  Alaska,  and  from  North- West  Europe  through 
the  Faroes  and  Iceland  to  Greenland  and  North 
America.  Here,  therefore,  are  sutticient  land  con- 
nexions for  early  man  to  have  gradually  spread 
from  his  Indo-Malaysiau  home  to  the  uttermost 
confines  of  the  habitable  globe.  That  he  did  so 
is  an  established  fact,  as  will  be  seen  ;  and,  if  the 
routes  here  suggested  as  followed  by  him  may 
seem  somewhat  speculative,  they  must  still  be 
accepted,  because  there  were  no  others  available 
during  the  required  late  Tertiary  (Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene)  period. 

4.  Areas  and  lines  of  specialization  from  the 
Pleistocene  precursors. — A  considerable  mass  of 
trustworthy  evidence  has  in  recent  years  been 
brought  together  from  all  quarters  to  show  that 
the  whole  world  had  really  been  occupied  by 
primitive  man  during  this  late  Tertiary  period, 
which  is  synchronous  with  the  last  recorded  re- 
current invasions  of  ice  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres.  The  'Ice  Age'  — an  ex- 
pression covering  a  pre-glacial,  two  or  more  inter- 
glacial,  and  a  post-glacial  epoch — thus  coincides 
with  the  first  migratory  movements,  which  may 
be  conceived  as  advancing  and  receding  with  the 
spread  and  retreat  of  the  ice-cap,  but  were  all  com- 
pleted, if  not  durinw  the  inter-glacial,  certainly  in 
the  post-glacial  (early  Pleistocene),  epoch.  That  is 
to  say,  the  earth  was  first  occupied  by  a  generalized 
Pleistocene  prototype,  which  became  independently 
specialized  into  the  four  fundamental  varieties  in 
the  four  above-mentioned  geographical  areas.  The 
main  divisions  of  mankind  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  respectively  descended  in  their  several  zones 
from  four  unditlerentiated  Pleistocene  ancestral 
groups. 

This  view  of  human  origins  at  once  removes 
some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  tliat  systematists 
have  hitherto  had  to  contend  with,  while  at  the 
same  time  accounting  in  a  reasonable  way  for 
many  phenomena  wliich  must  otherwise  remain 
inexplicable.  Thus  the  four  varieties,  springing 
independently  from  four  generalized  Pleistocene 
ancestors,  become  each  specialized  in  its  own 
domain,  and  need  no  longer  be  derived  one  from  the 
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other— black  from  white,  yellow  from  black,  and 
so  on, — a  theory  which  both  on  physiological  and 
on  physiographical  crounds  has  always  presented 
all  but  insurinonntable  ditliculties  to  the  anthropo- 
logist. Indeed,  no  antliropologist  has  yet  seriously 
grappled  with  the  insoluble  problem  presented  by 
conditions  which,  as  we  now  see,  have  no  existence. 
To  suppose  that  some  highly  specialized  group, 
say,  originally  black,  mi^ating  from  continent  to 
continent,  became  white  in  one  region  or  yellow  in 
another  is  a  violent  assumption  which  can  never 
be  verified,  and  should  on  reflexion  be  rejected. 
Had  such  a  group  passed  from  its  proper  zone  to 
another  essentially  diflerent  environment,  it  would 
probably  have  diea  out  long  before  it  had  time  to 
become  acclimatized.  The  fundamental  racial 
characters  are  the  result  of  slow  adaptation  to 
their  special  surroundings.  They  are  what 
climate,  soil,  diet,  heredity,  natural  selection, 
and  time  have  made  them,  and  are  of  too  long 
standing  to  be  efl'aeed  or  blurred  except  by  mis- 
cegenation, a  process  rendered  possible  by  prim- 
ordial unity. 

5.  Early  works  of  man  :  Old  and  New  Stone 
Ag^es.  —  By  descent  from  common  Pleistocene 
ancestors  is  further  readily  explained  the  surpris- 
ing resemblance,  amountmg  to  identity,  which 
is  everywhere  presented  both  by  the  earliest 
skeletal  remains  of  primitive  man  and  by  the 
first  rude  objects  of  primitive  culture.  Such  are 
the  skulls  found  in  West  and  Central  Europe,  in 
Egypt,  California,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America ;  the  stone  implements  occurring  in  pro- 
digious quantities  in  Britain,  France,  North  and 
South  Africa,  Somaliland,  India,  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  Fuegia ;  the  social  and  religious  insti- 
tutions of  primitive  man  in  Australia,  Melanesia, 
Africa,  North  and  South  America.  Certain 
Australian  skulls  seem  cast  in  the  same  mould  as 
the  Neanderthal,  the  oldest  yet  found  in  Europe. 
Sir  John  Evans,  the  first  judge  on  this  subject, 
tells  us  that  rude  stone  objects  brought  from  the 
most  distant  lands  are  'so  identical  in  form  and 
character  that  they  might  have  been  manufactured 
by  the  same  hands.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
many  hundred  feet  above  its  present  level,  imple- 
ments of  the  European  types  have  been  discovered, 
while  in  Somaliland  Mr.  Seton-Karr  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  implements  which  .  .  .  miglit 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  drift  deposits  of  the 
Somme  and  the  Seine,  the  Thames  or  the  ancient 
Solent'  {Inaugural  Address,  Brit.  Assoc,  Toronto, 
1897).  Similarly,  the  animistic  concept  is  found  to 
be  equally  well  illustrated  in  the  religious  notions 
of  the  Melanesians,  the  West  African  Negroes,  and 
the  natives  of  British  Guiana  (see  below). 

To  the  Pleistocene  or  Post-Pliocene,  answering 
roughly  to  the  Quaternary  of  French  writers  and 
the  Diluvium  of  the  Germans,  has  been  assigned 
a  duration  of  from  200,000  to  300,000  years,  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  early  man 
and  all  his  works.  It  covers  two  distinct  periods 
of  cultural  growth,  the  PALEOLITHIC  or  OLD 
Stone,  and  the  Neolithic  or  New  Stone  Age, 
these  being  so  named  from  the  material,  chiefly 
flint,  everywhej-e  used  by  primitive  peoples  in  the 
manufacture  of  tlieir  weapons  and  implements 
of  all  kinds.  As  many  are  still  in  the  primitive 
state,  it  is  obvious  that  here  Old  and  New  do 
not  imply  time  sequence  absolutely,  but  only 
relatively  to  those  regions,  mainly  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  America,  where  the  subject  has  been 
most  thoroughly  investigated.  Even  in  these 
regions  Old  and  New  do  not  always  follow  in 
chronological  order,  since  the  two  stages  still 
flourish  side  by  side  in  some  places,  as,  for  in- 
stance, amongst  the  North  American  aborigines. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  periods  is  based 


especially  on  the  ditl'erent  treatment  of  the 
material,  which  during  the  imnie.isurably  longer 
Old  Stone  Age  was  merely  chipped,  flaked,  or 
otherwise  rudely  faishioned,  but  in  the  New  more 
carefully  worked  and  polished.  Hence  experts 
assure  us  that  they  can  always  tell  a  pnlmolith 
from  a  neolith,  although  a  warning  note  has 
recently  been  raised,  amongst  otliers,  by  A. 
Thieulfen,  who,  speaking  from  personal  observa- 
tion, declares  that  '  toutes  les  formes,  m6me  les 
plus  archaiques,  ont  6te  fabriquees  simultan^ment 
avec  les  formes  plus  nouvelles,  h,  tous  les  ftges  de 
la  pierre,  et  cela  jusqu'  aux  derniers  jours  de  la 
pierre  polie '  {Hommage  d  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
Paris,  1904,  p.  13).  Nevertheless,  Sir  John  Evans' 
great  test  of  a  palieolith — the  bulb  of  percussion — 
still  holds  goo<l,  while  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  no  well 
finished  and  polished  neoliths  were  produced  in  the 
early  period. 

Other  distinguishing  features  of  Palffiolithic  and 
Neolithic  culture  are  here  tabulated  in  parallel 
columns  for  more  convenient  comparative  study  : 


Old  Stone  Aoe. 


Fire :  at  flret  known  only, 
later  partly  under  control ; 
could  be  preserved  when 
kindled  by  natural  means. 

Food  :  at  first  mainly  vege- 
table, then  animal  also ;  mostly 
perhaps  eaten  raw;  obtained 
by  hunting  and  fishing  only. 

Cultivated  plants :  none. 

Industries :  limited  to  the 
making  of  stone  and  bone  im- 
plements, the  former  never 
ground  or  polished,  but  of  pro- 
gressively miproved  t>'pe8,  and 
later  embellished  with  artistic 
carvings,  chiefly  of  the  mam- 
moth, horse,  and  other  con- 
temporary animals. 

Monuments :  none  in  the 
strict  sense  ;  no  houses,  graves, 
or  barrows  at  first ;  habitations 
chiefly  caves  and  rock -shelters  ; 
no  permanent  stations  except 
for  working  stone  implements. 

Speech :  at  first  perhaps  in- 
organic, later  involved. 

Social  groups :  the  family, 
later  the  clan  reckoning  kin- 
ship through  the  female  line. 


Letters :  none,  unless  certain 
pebble-markings  found  in  the 
Mas  d'Azil  caves,  Dordogne,  be 
regarded,  with  M.  Piette,  as  a 
kind  of  crude  script,  with  ideo- 
graphic if  not  phonetic  values. 

Religion :  generally  supposed 
to  be  non-existent.  But  cave 
burials  in  late  Palteolithic  tinies 
suggest  funeral  rites.  The 
painted  figures  also  lately  dis- 
covered by  MM.  Rivifere  and 
Capitan  in  caves  of  the  Made- 
lenian  epoch  (see  below)  seem 
to  afford  evidence  of  religious 
notions  at  that  time.  M.  Salo- 
mon Reinach  is  inclined  to 
think  that  some,  especially  of 
the  animal  figures,  may  have 
served  as  totemic  or  tribal  sym- 
bols, so  that  stich  pictures  may 
have  exercised  a  U)agic  influ- 
ence. If  so,  this  would  imply 
the  existence  of  religious  ideas 
in  still  earlier  times. 


New  Stoxx  Age. 


Fire :  under  complete  con- 
trol ;  could  be  artificially 
kindled  and  preserved. 

Food  :  vegetable  and  animal, 
obtained  by  hunting,  fishing, 
stock  -  breeding,  and  tillage ; 
mostly  cooked. 

Cultivated  plants ;  numerous; 
cereals,  vegetables,  fruits. 

Industries :  polished  stone 
implements  of  diverse  types ; 
spinning,  weaving,  basketry, 
mining,  pottery  iiand  -  made 
without  the  wheel  and  poorly 
ornamented  ;  artistic  sense  low 
at  first,  later  well  developed. 


Monuinfnts  :  very  numerous 
and  varied  :  monolithic,  me^- 
lithic ;  dolmens,  menhirs, 
mounds,  barrows,  kurgans, 
nuraghi,  pile-dwellings,  aqua- 
tic stations. 

Speech  :  perhaps  everywhere 
involved  at  first,  later  organic. 

Social  groups :  the  family, 
the  clan,  the  gens  reckoning 
kinship  through  the  male  line, 
the  tribe,  the  phratry,  the 
cimtas  (city-State). 

Letters :  very  general,  and 
well  developed  beyond  the  pic- 
tographic  to  the  ideographic, 
the  syllabic,  and  even  alpha- 
betic (purely  phonetic)  stage. 

Religion  :  prevalent  and  well 
developed  everywhere,  as  at- 
tested beyond  doubt  by  solemn 
burials  in  dolmens  and  barrows, 
and  by  crematory  ceremonies, 
mortuar>'  urns,  the  so-called 
lachrymary  vessels,  and  other 
indications  of  a  belief  in  an 
after-life.  In  Neolithic  times 
Animism  and  Psycholati^  , ly- 
ing at  the  root  of  all  religion, 
were  well  established,  in  fact, 
universal,  so  that  Haberlandt 
seems  Justified  in  holding  that, 
as  all  peoples  have  always  been 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  speech, 
so  all,  at  least  since  the  late 
Stone  Ages,  have  been  endowed 
with  the  religious  sentiment. 


H  ere  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  '  hiatus  '—the  gap 
or  break  supposed  by  some  ethnologists  to  intervene 
between  the  two  early  cultural  eras— is  now  gener- 
ally discredited.  Partial  breaks  of  continuity  may 
have  been  of  local  occurrence.  But  the  absolute 
hiatus  licre  in  question  is  an  absurdity.  It  would 
imply  that  the  first  period  of  human  culture  was 
somehow  arrested  and  extinguished  everywhere ; 
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and  that  then,  after  a  blank  of  unknown  duration, 
a  fresh  start  was  made  with  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  new  and  higher  culture,  as  if  dropped 
ready-made  from  the  clouds.  Evidence  is  now 
accumulating  to  show  that  progress  was  not 
arrested  but  continuous  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  first  cultural  era,  which  thus  tended  in  favour- 
able localities  (South  France,  the  Riviera,  North 
Africa)  to  merge  imperceptibly  in  the  second,  so 
that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  any  hard 
and  fast  line  between  the  Old  and  New  Stone 
A"es. 

The  Old  Stone  Age  is  itself  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  successively  progressive  eras,  the  most 
generally  accepted  of  which,  at  least  for  Europe, 
are:  (1)  The  Chellian,  bo  called  from  Chelles  on 
the  Mame,  where  were  first  found  some  of  the 
very  oldest  and  rudest  chipped  flints,  now  often 
called  eoliths.  (2)  The  Moustierian,  named  from 
the  Cave  of  Moustier  on  the  Vezfere  Eiver,  Dor- 
dogne,  which  has  yielded  some  improved  but  still 
rude  spear-heads,  scrapers,  and  other  flints  of  a 
simple  type.  (3)  The  Solutrian,  from  the  cave  at 
Solutr^  near  Micon,  whence  come  the  famous 
'  laurel-leaf '  and  some  other  patterns,  showing  an 
immense  advance  in  finish  and  variety,  still  un- 
polished, but  so  delicate  and  dainty  that  they  have 
never  since  been  rivalled  or  even  imitated.  Hence 
an  object  of  true  Solutrian  type  is  always  genuine, 
aa  it  cannot  be  forged  like  most  other  'antiques.' 
Yet  vast  numbers  have  been  found  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  the  United  States,  where  occur 
whole  cacAe*  ('  nests')  of  tliese  beautiful  palajoliths. 
(4)  The  Madelcnian,  from  the  rock-shelter  of  La 
Madeleine,  also  on  the  Vezfere,  representing  a  very 
long  inter-  or  post-glacial  period  of  steady  progress, 
during  which  was  developed  quite  a  Paleolithic 
'school  of  art.'  Here  were  first  brought  to  light 
some  of  those  remarkable  stone,  horn,  and  even 
ivory  scrapers,  gravers,  '  harpoons,'  ornaments, 
and  statuettes  with  carvings  on  the  round,  and 
skilful  etchings  of  seals,  fishes,  reindeer,  horses, 
mammoths,  snakes,  and  man  himself,  considerable 
numbers  of  which  occur  also  in  many  other  stations 
in  Dordogne  and  elsewhere.  The  remains  found  in 
the  Placard  Cave,  the  Charente  basin,  as  well  as  in 
the  Balsi  Rossi  caves  at  Mentone  on  the  Riviera, 
togetlier  with  the  numerous  rock  carvings  of  the 
neighbouring  Ventimiglia  district,  show  distinct 
interminglings  of  Old  and  New  Stone  Age  types, 
and  thus  the  '  hiatus '  vanishes  for  ever. 

The  Palajolithic  Age  gives  the  measure  of  the 
antiquity  of  man.  "The  Palseolithic  remains  sup- 
ply the  proof  of  that  antiquity.  Many  of  the 
Chellian  eoliths  (Or  itu^,  'dawn,'  sc.  of  culture) 
are  found  in  situ  under  conditions  and  in  associa- 
tions which  bespeak  very  great  age.  They  occur, 
for  instance,  in  the  undisturbed  glacial  drift  (sands, 
gravels,  boulder  -  clays)  of  the  Ouse,  Thames, 
Somme,  Seine,  Nile,  and  other  rivers  which 
have  since  scoured  their  beds  down  to  depths  of 
50,  100,  and  even  400  feet.  In  Tunisia  many  have 
been  found  under  a  thick  bed  of  Pleistocene  lime- 
atone  deposited  by  a  river  which  has  since  dis- 
appeared. The  now  absolutely  arid  and  lifeless 
Libyan  plateau  is  strewn  with  innumerable  worked 
flints,  showing  that  early  man  inhabited  this 
formerly  fertile  and  well-watered  region  before  it 
was  reduced  by  the  slowly  changing  climate  to  a 
waste  of  sands.  Many  objects  of  human  industry 
have  been  recovered  from  Kent's  Hole  and  other 
caves  beneath  great  masses  of  stalagmite,  while 
others  again  are  found  associated  with  the  now 
extinct  Post-Pliocene  fauna.  And  what  changes 
have  taken  place  even  in  the  comparatively  recent 
New  Stone  Age,  which  acquired  its  greatest  de- 
yelonment  in  North  Africa  (pre-dynastic  Egypt), 
in  the  .i£gean  lands  (pre-Mycenajaa  culture),  in 


Italy,  Central  and  West  Europe,  the  British  Isles, 
Scandinavia,  and  South  America  (Tiahuanaeo)  !  In 
Scotland  the  Neolithic  era  lasted  long  enough  to 
witness  the  formation  of  the  Carse  clays,  which 
now  stand  40  or  50  feet  above  sea-level,  but  then 
formed  the  bed  of  a  sound  or  estuary  flowing  be- 
tween North  and  South  Britain.  Hence  Sir  W. 
Turner's  suggestion  that  after  the  separation  of 
Britain  from  the  mainland,  during  the  Ice  Age, 
another  land  connexion,  a  '  Neolithic  land-bridge,' 
may  have  enabled  Neolithic  man  to  reach  Scotland 
while  the  upheaved  terrace  was  still  clothed  with 
the  great  forest  growths  that  have  since  dis- 
appeared. 

o.  Pre-Historic  and  Historic  Ages. — The  Neo- 
lithic era,  to  which  a  duration  of  from  50,000  to 
100,000  years  has  been  ascribed,  merges  in  an  ill- 
defined  Pre  -  Historic  period,  when  stone  was 
gradually  superseded  by  the  metals — first  copper, 
then  bronze,  lastly  iron,  as  correctly  stated  by 
Lucretius  (de  Eer.  Nat.  v.  1286-7) : 

*  Posterius  (erri  vis  est  aerisque  reperta, 
Et  prior  aeris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitua  usuB.* 

To  these  Pre-Historic  times  may  perhaps  be  re- 
ferred most  of  those  popular  myths,  demi-gods, 
eponymous  heroes,  and  traditions  of  real  events 
which  even  still  survive  and  have  supplied  the 
copious  materials  which  were  eagerly  seized  upon 
and  worked  up  by  the  early  rhapsodists,  the 
founders  of  new  religions,  and  later  legislators 
(Homer,  Hesiod,  Zoroaster,  Manu,  Solon,  Ly- 
curgus). 

7.  Antiquity  of  the  primary  types. — With  these 
names,  shadowy  though  most  of  them  be,  are 
ushered  in  strictly  historical  times  throughout  the 
Arj-an  world,  while  in  Haraitic  and  Akkado- 
Semitic  lands  more  certain  and  far  more  ancient 
records  are  supplied  by  the  dated  monuments,  the 
rock  and  mural  inscriptions  and  clay  tablets  of  the 
Nile  Valley,  South  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  With 
the  revelations  made  by  archajologists  in  these 
earlier  seats  of  the  higher  cultures  the  Historic 
period  itself  is  constantly  receding  farther  into  the 
background,  and  we  are  now  assured  that  the 
Mesopotamian  city  of  Nippur  already  possessed 
a  history  some  8000  years  ago.  Thus  is  approached 
the  period  of  10,000  years  which  may  have  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Historic  Age  before  the  archajo- 
lofjical  exploration  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  is 
exuausted.  Erom  the  pictorial  and  plastic  remains 
here  brought  to  light,  aa  well  as  from  other  early 
sources,  it  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the 
great  divisions  of  the  human  family  had  at  that 
time  already  been  fully  specialized.  Even  in  the 
Neolithic  era  the  European  type  had  already  been 
established,  as  shown  by  the  osseous  remains  of 
the  '  Cromagnon  race,'  so  called  from  the  cave 
of  that  name  in  P6rigord  where  the  first  speci- 
mens were  discovered.  Professor  Virchow  has 
described  a  skull  of  the  early  Iron  period  from 
Wildenroth  in  Bavaria,  which  had  a  cranial 
capacity  of  no  less  than  1585  cubic  centimetres, 
and  was  in  every  respect  a  superb  specimen  of  the 
regular  -  featured,  long-headed  North  European. 
In  Egypt,  where  Oppert  finds  traces  of  a  well- 
developed  social  ana  political  organization  dating 
back  to  over  13,000  years,  Professor  Petrie  dis- 
covered in  1897  the  portrait  statue  of  Prince 
Nenkhetftka  of  the  Vth  dynasty  (3700  B.C.),  a  man 
also  described  as  of  '  European  features.'  Still 
older  is  the  portrait  of  Enshagsagna,  wlio  reigned 
over  the  Babylonian  Akkad  about  4500  B.C.,  and 
had  quite  regular  features  which  might  be  '  either 
Semitic  or  even  Aryan.' 

Thus  we  have  documentary  evidenefr  that  the 
Caucasic,  that  is,  the  highest  human  type,  had 
already  been  not  only  evolved,  but  spread  over  a 
wide  area  (Europe,  North  Africa,  Mesopotamia), 
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some  inillenniuiiis  before  the  new  era.  The  other 
ciiief  types  (Mongol,  Negro,  and  even  Negrito)  are 
also  clearly  depicted  on  early  Efjyptian  monuments, 
80  that  all  the  primary  groups  must  have  already 
been  diilerentiated  at  least  in  Neolithic  times. 

8.  Nomenclature. — As  these  main  divisions  will 
be  dealt  witli  seiiarately,  it  will  here  suffice  to  give 
a  summary  statement  of  the  more  salient  physical 
and  mental  characters  (such  as  may  be  regarJed  as 
true  racial  criteria)  by  which  they  have  ijeen  dis- 
tinguished throughout  the  strictly  Historic  period. 
With  regard  to  tlje  nomenclature,  much  of  which 
is  purely  conventional,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Ethiopic,  Negro,  and  Black  are  taken  as  practic- 
ally synonymous,  answering  roughly  to  Linni's 
Africanus,  but  including  also  the  allied  Oceanic 
blacks  commonly  called  Fapuasians  (Papuans  and 
Mclanesians),  and  Australasians,  with  the  now  ex- 
tinct Tasincmians.  The  Ethiopic  division  thus 
forms  two  distinct  sections  —  the  African  or 
Western,  and  the  Australasian  or  Eastern,  now 
separated  by  the  intervening  waters  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  (see  above).  This  remark  applies  also  to 
the  Negrito  subdivision,  of  which  there  are  like- 
wise two  sections  (African  and  Oceanic  Negritos). 
Mongolic  and  Yellmv  are  similarly  equivalent 
terms,  as  are  also  Americati  and  Red,  where 
•Yellow'  and  'Red'  are  to  be  taken  in  a  some- 
what elastic  sense,  as  in  Linn6's  corresponding 
e.xpressions  Asiaticus  fusctis  and  Americanus  ru- 
fescens.  Lastly,  Caucasic  and  White  are  the  same, 
answerin"  in  a  general  way  to  Linn^'s  Europceus 
albiis.  'European,'  however,  can  no  longer  be 
taken  in  this  wide  sense,  since  tlie  division  is  now 
known  to  have  also  extended  from  Pre-Historic  times 
to  a  large  part  of  Asia,  as  well  as  to  North  Africa, 
where  it  most  probably  originated  (Sergi,  Keane). 
The  forms  Eurafrican  ana  Afro-European  have 
been  proposed ;  but  they  leave  out  Asia,  so  that 
nothing  better  has  yet  been  suggested  for  Blumen- 
bacli's  somewhat  equivocal  Caucasic.  As  here 
used  it  does  not  mean  a  Caucasian,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Caucasus,  but  is  tlie  collective  name  of  the 
wljite  division,  of  which  some  natives  of  the 
Caucasus  (Georgians,  Circassians)  are  or  were 
assumed  to  be  typical  members.  The  tliree  now 
nearly  obsolete  terms,  Turanian,  Allaphyllian, 
and  Alfuro,  are  here  discarded  as  useless,  and 
leading  to  endless  confusion. 

As  tlie  four  divisions  have  not  remained  station- 
ary in  their  respective  original  homes,  but  have 
been  subject  to  great  fluctuations  during  Historic 
times,  in  the  subjoined  general  Conspectus  are 
given  their  cradle-land,  later  expansion  or  retreat, 
SMi  prcicnt  domain,  with  approximate  population. 

9.  Religions  of  primitive  and  later  peoples ; 
evolution  of  the  religious  sentiment. — In  the  treat- 
ment of  religions,  with  which  we  are  here  more 
nearly  concerned,  it  is  assumed,  witli  most  unbiased 
observers  (E.  B.  Tylor,  E.  ira  Thurn,  A.  B.  Ellis, 
E.  S.  Hartland,  E.  Clodd,  R.  H.  Codriiigton,  T. 
Waitz,  F.  Ratzel,  A.  de  Quatrefages,  J.  B.  Ambro- 
setti,  F.  Boas,  P.  Ehrenreich,  J.  W.  Powell),  that 
all  later  developments  spring  from  the  first  vague 
notions  formed  by  primitive  man  of  himself  and 
his  environment.  The  absolute  starting  -  [Kiint, 
behind  which  it  seems  impossible  to  get,  is  every- 
where the  dream,  which,  as  soon  as  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  sufliciently  awakened,  enforces  the  subtle 
and  apparently  metaphysical  distinction  between 
soul  and  body,  spirit  and  matter.  'The  dreams 
which  come  in  sleep  to  the  Indian  are  to  him  .  .  . 
as  reai  as  any  of  the  events  of  his  waking  life.  To 
him  dream-acts  and  working-acte  difi'er  only  in  one 
respect-^namely,  that  the  former  are  done  only  by 
the  spirit,  the  latter  are  done  by  the  spirit  in  its 
body.  Seeing  other  men  asleep,  and  afterwards 
hearing  from  them  the  things  which  they  suppose 


themselves  to  have  done  when  asleep,  the  Indian 
has  no  ditliculty  in  reconciling  that  wliich  he  hears 
with  the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  the  sleepers  were 
in  his  sight  and  motionless  throughout  tlie  time  of 
Bupi)osed  action,  because  he  never  questions  that 
the  spirits,  leaving  tlie  sleepers,  played  their  part 
in  dream-adventures.'  And  thus  is  explained  the 
at  first  sight  strange  fact  that  '  a  savage  should  be 
able  to  form  for  himself  a  conception  of  so  im- 
material a  thing  as  a  spirit.'  The  quotations  are 
from  E.  im  Thurn  (Anwng  the  Indians  of  Guiana, 
Lond.  1883,  p.  343  f.),  one  of  the  closest  students 
of  the  savage  mind,  and  they  have  reference  to  the 
British  Guiana  natives  (Caribs,  Arawaks),  whose 
religious  system  is  perhaps  the  most  primitive  of 
which  we  have  any  clear  record. 

From  this  starting-point  the  development  pro- 
ceeds in  two  directions,  which  lead  on  the  one 
hand  to  Psycholatry  (Spirit-worshii),  Animism)  in 
its  simplest  form,  on  the  other  to  Ancestor-  and 
Nature  -  worship,  the  two  great  factors  in  all 
primitive  religions.  For  early  man,  after  the  con- 
cei)t  of  an  independent  soul  is  thoroughly  realized 
in  his  own  person,  the  next  step  is  to  extend  the 
idea  to  his  fellow-men,  and  then  to  other  animals 
and  to  plants,  that  is,  to  all  living  organisms,  and, 
lastly,  to  the  inorganic  world,  to  such  conspicuous 
and  lifelike  objects  as  the  raging  tonent,  tlie  roll- 
ing seas,  snowy  peaks,  frowning  crests,  steep  rocky 
walls,  gloomy  gorges,  dark  woods,  trees,  crags, 
clouds,  storms,  lightning,  tornadoes,  heavenly 
bodies,  until  all  Nature  becomes  animated  and 
everything  personified  and  endowed  with  a  living 
soul.  But  tills  soul  emanates,  so  to  say,  from  his 
o\vn,  and  consequently  resembles  it  in  all  respects, 
has  the  same  passions,  feelings,  atl'ections,  and 
dift'ers  only  in  being,  perhaps,  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less  powerful ;  and  tlius  is  established  the 
universal  principle  of  anthropomorphism  (q.v.), 
which  i)ervades  all  religions  from  tlie  lowest  to 
the  highest.  The  mental  qualities  of  the  individual 
soul  become  the  norm  to  which  everything  is 
referred,  and,  when  in  more  advanced  stages  man 
likens  himself  to  his  deities,  he  is  really  fasliioning 
his  deities  to  his  own  likeness.  Hence  the  in- 
tensely anthropomorphic  character  of  the  gods  of 
the  Babylonians  (Ann,  Ea,  Marduk),  the  Semites 
(El,  Baal,  Jahweh),  the  Greeks  (Zeus,  Aphrodite, 
Apollo).  So  C.  Hill  Tout,  speaking  of  the 
British  Columbian  Slciatl  tribe,  tells  us  that 
'  their  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  worlds  coloured  all  their  lives  and 
thoughts.  Even  to-day  .  .  .  there  is  still  a  strong 
belief  in  tfie  human  or  man-like  side  of  animals, 
plants,  and  other  objects  and  forces'  (J A I  xxxiv. 
[1904]  28).     And  so  it  is  everywhere. 

Why  any  spirits,  all  being  of  a  human  nature, 
should  be  reverenced  or  worsliipped  at  all  is  easUy 
explained  by  the  above  remark  that  some  may  be 
more,  some  less,  potent  tlian  man  himself.  The 
latter  are,  of  course,  treated  with  indifference, 
whUe  the  former  are  respected  and  even  feared, 
and  have  often  to  be  appeased,  being  for  the  most 
part  ill-disposed  towards  mortals,  wnence  the  say- 
ing that  timor  fecit  deos.  And,  if  even  a  human 
being  was  more  powerful  in  life — a  tribal  cliief,  for 
instance,  or  any  great  warrior — he  would  also  be 
more  powerful  in  death,  since  death  is  only  an 
extended  sleep  from  which  he  may  and  does  often 
return,  as  in  dreams.  Hence  his  survivors  natur- 
ally suppose  that  '  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man,  yet 
living,  continues  to  act  just  as  does  the  living  man 
in  dreams '  (im  Thurn,  p.  344).  Thus  are  sown  the 
germs  of  the  wide-spread  Ancestor-worship  (q.v.), 
wliich  amongst  some  peoples  almost  seems  to  be  the 
only  form  of  religion,  and  in  some  places  gives  rise 
to  such  strange  and  even  sanguinary  rites  as  the 
horrible  'customs,'  now  everywhere  happily  sup- 
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pressed,  of  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coast  Negroes ;  and 
the  curious  notions  of  the  East  African  Wagiryama 
people,  who  suppose  that  the  departed  spirits  appear 
in  dreams  and  .■>  sk  for  pombe  to  allay  their  thirst. 
So,  when  it  is  a-brewing,  some  is  poured  out  on  tlie 
graves  of  the  dead,  who  are  asked  to  drink,  and 
when  drunk  to  fall  asleep  and  cease  to  disturb  the 
liWng  with  their  brawls  and  bickerings.  Thus 
also  Dengdit  (on  whom  see  ERE  iv.  707  f. ),  the 
rain-giver,  god  of  the  Nilotic  Dinka  Negroes,  is 
endowed  with  '  Dinka  propensities ' ;  while  Uravile, 
god  of  the  neighbouring  Golos,  is  actually  '  the 
father  of  mankind  by  his  wife,  Barachi'  (S.  L. 
Cummins,  JAI  ^x^iv.  164). 

These  Golos  distinguish  things  and  people  from 
their  shadows  (vnvu),  which  enter  the  dreamer's 
mind  in  sleep,  and  after  death  are  spoken  of  as  the 
souls  gone  to  cloudland.  Thus  is  aftbrded  a  first 
clue  to  those  otherwise  inexplicable  refinements 
and  distinctions  made  by  primitive  psychology 
betAveen  the  personal  soul  and  other  associated 
spiritual  entities,  such  as  the  classical  manes  which 
'  Orcus  habet,'  the  umbra  wliich  'tumulum  circum- 
volat,'  and  the  spiritus  which  'astra  petit.'  Such 
are  the  Egyptian  ba,  '  soul,'  akh,  '  mind,'  ka,  '  exist- 
ence,' '  being,'  khaba,  '  shade' ;  such  the  Greek  vom, 
^"X'ij  irvfvfui  ;  and  the  Malagasy  saina,  '  soul,' 
'  mind,'  w  'rich  vanishes  at  death,  aina,  '  life,'  which 
becomes  -air,  thin  air,'  matoaioa,  'ghost,'  whicli 
hovers  round  the  grave.  Such  is  especially  the 
kra  of  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes,  an  indwelling  soul, 
which  is  absolutely  distinct  and  independent  of 
the  personal  human  soul.  Both  lead  a  separate 
existence,  and  both  survive  death,  the  disembodied 
kra  becoming  again  a  sisa,  or  wandering  spirit,  still 
seeking  to  return  to  a  human  body  as  a  kra, 
while  the  real  soul  becomes  a  srahnian ,  or  ghost- 
man,  whicli  goes  to  dead-land.  This  dead-land  is 
itself  a  ghost  -  land,  its  mountains,  forests,  and 
rivers  being  '  the  ghosts  of  similar  natural  features 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  world.  The  trees, 
as  they  die  in  the  earthly  forest,  go  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  sliadowy  forest  in  dead-land  (Ellis), 
since  all  things  have  souls  which  must  die,  and, 
like  the  human  soul,  become  edsietos,  departed 
npirits  dwelling  in  edsie,  Hades. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  these  teachings,  imply- 
ing a  belief  in  the  sublime  doctrine  of  immortality 
cjnite  beyond  the  mental  gra.«])  of  savage  man, 
cannot  be  genuine,  but  are  rather  the  ideas  read 
into  the  mind  of  savage  man  by  his  civilized  inter- 
preters. But  it  in  not  so.  Life  after  death  does 
not  imply  everlasting  life,  since  the  ednieto  and 
the  edsie  iteelf  must  also  die.  '  The  notion  of  an 
aVjsolute  immortality  of  the  dead  does  not  ai)pear 
to  1^  held.  If  left  to  themselves  the  natives  do 
not  inquire  into  such  matters  as  how  long  the 
dead  live  in  dead-land  ;  but  if  a  European  asks 
them  if  they  live  for  ever,  they  nearly  always 
reply  that  nothin"  can  live  for  ever,  and  that  the 
deaa  must  also  die ;  so  that  the  Negroes,  when 
thinking  of  dead-land,  practically  only  think  of  it 
as  inhabited  Vty  the  gliosts  of  men  who  lived  in 
times  approaching  their  own '  (Ellis,  The  Ewe- 
speaking  Peoples,  London,  1890,  p.  108). 

Stress  has  here  been  laid  on  the  difference 
between  the  kra  and  the  personal  soul,  because 
the  distinction  is  lost  sight  of  in  most  anthropo- 
logical writings.  To  this  neglect  is  due,  in  great 
part,  the  prevalent  confusion  and  the  contradictory 
statements    regarding    tlie    religious    notions    of 

Srimitive  man.  A  clear  understanding  of  the 
istinction  is  also  important  in  other  respects. 
Thus,  the  same  train  of  thouglit  that  evolved  the 
kra  has  likewi.se  evolved  the  many  strange  super- 
stitions associated  witli  the  widely-diffused  belief 
in  '  wer -  animals,'  that  is,  '  man -animals'  (Old 
English  wer,  Goth,  wair,  '  man ').    As  the  kra  can 


become  disembodied  and  re-enter  the  human  body 
at  pleasure,  so  during  its  ramblings  in  quest  of 
adventures  it  can  enter  any  other  body  ;  and  later, 
when  the  kra  and  the  personal  soul  are  merged  in 
one,  the  real  human  soul  can  do  the  same.  Then, 
if  evilly  disposed,  it  wiU  select  the  fiercest  and 
most  dreaded  wild  beast  to  efl'ect  its  purpose — the 
wolf  in  Europe  (whence  '  wer-wolfism  and  '  lycan- 
tliropy ') ;  the  tiger,  bear,  or  crocodile  in  Asia  ;  the 
lion,  leopard,  hya;na,  shark  in  Africa ;  the  jaguar 
in  America  ;  and  so  round  the  globe.  The  principle 
extends  even  to  the  after-life  ;  and  Cummins  {loc. 
cit.)  tells  us  that  the  Nilotic  Dinkas  believe  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  sometimes  take  the  forms  of 
lions,  leopards,  hya'nas,  and  such  beasts.  A  trans- 
ition is  thus  efi'ected  to  the  vampire,  a  nocturnal 
demon,  or  the  soul  of  a  dead  man  wlio,  the  Slavs 
think,  leaves  its  buried  corpse  to  suck  the  blood  of 
the  living  (Tylor,  PC^  1891,  ii.  192  f.). 

From  these  animalistic  notions,  themselves  the 
outcome  of  pure  Animism  {q.v.),  directly  flow 
snake-,  bear-,  and  all  other  kinds  of  animal-  and 
spirit-worship.  During  the  early  pha-ses  of  social 
life  the  safety  of  the  tribe  is  supposed  to  be  largely 
dependent  on  the  due  observance  of  the  prescribed 
rites.  Hence  public  worship  becomes  a  matter  of 
general  concern,  and  is  entrusted  to  experts,  such 
as  the  medicine-man,  the  wizard,  the  shaman,  the 
priest.  These  gradually  assume  an  official  as 
well  as  a  sacred  character ;  they  are  the  pleaders 
between  the  people  and  their  tutelary  deities,  and 
'  Church  ana  State  '  are  inseparably  one.  In  the 
tribal  council  chamber — the  Hellenic  prytaneum, 
the  Roman  capital,  the  N.  American  kiva,  the 
Mangbattu  assembly -liall — all  matters  spiritual  and 
temporal  are  transacted  in  common.  Later,  with 
the  growth  of  general  intercourse  and  increasing 
trade  and  wealth,  a  slow  divergence  takes  place, 
and  the  agora  and  forum  stand  apart  from,  but 
still  somewhat  overshadowed  by,  the  temple. 
Sacrifice  and  ceremonial  rites  of  all  kinds  now 
acquire  their  full  development,  and  are  entirely 
controlled  by  the  sacerdotal  caste,  which  long  con- 
tinues to  Ije  an  imperium  in  imperio,  even  exercis- 
ing a  direct  influence  on  public  opinion,  as  witness 
the  death  of  Socrates.  But,  divorced  from  State 
affairs,  religion  becomes  more  introspective,  con- 
cerned more  with  liturgies,  outward  forms,  and 
dogmatic  teachings  than  with  personal  conduct. 
In  Aralu,  the  Babylonian  Hades,  the  dead  are 
judged  by  the  goddess  Beltis-Allat,  and  punished 
or  rewarded,  not  according  to  the  good  or  Lad  lives 
they  may  have  led,  but  according  as  they  may 
have  neglected  the  service  of  the  temples,  or 
taken  part  in  sacrifices  and  offerings  made  at 
the  shnnes  of  tlie  gods.  Many  religious  systems 
certainly  contain  immoral  elements,  and  place  low 
ideals  before  their  votaries.  The  faithful  Muslim, 
for  instance,  is  rewarded  in  the  after-life  with 
gross  sensual  pleasures,  while  in  this  life  such  a 
trivial  thing  as  the  use  of  knife  and  fork  is  re- 
garded as  sinful.  But  the  general  attitude  of 
religion  towards  ethics  is  a  wide  question  which 
cannot  here  be  di.scussed.  See  the  series  of  artt. 
under  Ethics  and  Morality. 

Nor  need  we  be  detained  with  the  higher  forms 
of  religion  and  their  concomitants  —  polytheism 
and  other  forms  of  theism,  Judaism,  Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  Shintoism,  Christianity,  metempsy- 
chosis {avatars,  incarnations),  immortality,  nir- 
vtina,  karma,  ordeals,  and  the  like — all  of  which 
will  be  separately  dealt  with  in  detail. 

10.  Conspectus. — 

Etuiopic,  Negro,  or  Black  Division. 
1.   Western  [African)  Section. 
Cradle-land  :  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 
Later  expansion  :  Madagascar,   North  Africa, 
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Southern  United  States,  West  Indies,  Nicar- 
agua, North-East  UraziJ,  the  Guianaa. 
Population  (pure  and  mixed):  Africa,  160,000,000; 
MadftH'isi^ar.  3,000,000  ;  America,  20,000,000  : 
total,  183,000,000. 
Physical  characters :  head  dolichocephalic,  i.e. 
long  from  Klabella  to  occiput ;  cephalic  index 
72,  taking  length  at  100  ;  jaios  pro^athous  ; 
nose  broad  at  base,  short,  flat ;  lips  thick, 
everted,  showing  the  red  inner  skin ;  cheek- 
bones rather  prominent ;  brow  arched  ;  eye 
large,  round,  black,  with  yellowish  sclerotic  ; 
foot  flat,  with  low  instep  and  larkspur  heel ; 
leg  slender ;  calves  undeveloped  ;  arms  dis- 
proi>ortionately  long  ;  colour  very  dark  brown 
and  blackish,  rarely  quite  black  :  hair  short, 
black,  woolly,  flat  in  cross  section,  sparse  or 
no  beard ;  height  above  the  average,  5  ft. 
8  in.  to  6  ft.  and  6  ft.  4  in.  (Turkana). 
Mental  characters  :  temperament  and  culture  : 
sensual,  unintellectual,  fitful,  passing  readily 
from  tragedy  to  comedy  ;  mind  arrested  at 
puberty,  hence  unprogressive,  this  trait  being 
attributed  to  the  early  closing  of  the  cranial 
sutures  ;  no  science  or  letters ;  few  industrial 
arts  beyond  agriculture,  stock-breeding,  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  pottery,  woodwork,  and  metal- 
lurgy (iron,  copper)  ;  in  Benin  artistic  casting 
and  carving  in  relief  and  on  the  round. 

Speech :  agglutinating,  with   both   prefixes 
and  postfixes ;    stock  languages  numerous  in 
Sudan,  one  only  in  Bantuland,  besides  Neg- 
rito,  Hottentot,   and   Bushman  tongues ;    in 
Madagascar,  Malayo-Polynesian  exclusively  ; 
in  America,  European  patois  exclusively. 
ReUgion :   generally   at   the    stage    of   simple 
Animism,    Ancestor  •  worship    being    on    the 
whole   much   more    prevalent   than    Nature- 
worship  ;  no  ens  supremum  anywhere  ;  chief 
deities  Munkultmkulu,   with  many  variants, 
along  the  east  coast,  Nzambi,  also  with  many 
variants,   along   the  west  coast,   both  inter- 
mingled   in     the    interior ;    witchcraft    and 
ordeals  very  prevalent ;    obeah    and    voudoo 
rites,  with  ceremonial  cannibalism   surviving 
in  the  West  Indies,  especially  Haj-ti,  and  in 
the  Guianas  ;  human  sacrifices  and  fetishism 
in  its  purest  form  in  Upper  Guinea. 
Chief    Sub-Groups  :   I.   Sudanese    (Negroes 
PROPER) :   Wolof,  Serer,  Felup,  Tivmi,  Kru,  Nalu, 
Vei,    West    Sudan ;     Gurma,    Mossi,     Gurunga, 
witliin    the    Niger    Bend ;    Tshi,    Ewe,     Yoruha, 
Gold   and   Slave   Coasts ;   Sonrhay,   Hatisa,   Ka- 
nuri,   Baghirmi,   Mosgu,    Yedina,    Bassa,    Michi, 
Central  Sudan  ;  Igarra,  Iho,  Nempi,  Benin,  QiM, 
Jgbara,    Bor^u,    Lower    Niger    and    Oil    Kivers 
(Southern   Nigeria)  ;  Maba,   Nuba,   Dinka,  Goto, 
ShUluk,   Bari,   Fxir,    Nuer,    Shuli,    Bongo,    East 
Sudan    and  White  Nile ;  Zandch  (Niam-Ninm), 
Mangbattu,  Momfu,  A-Bannbo,  A-Babua,  Welle 
Basin. 

II.  Bantus  (Neoroid  Peoples  South  of 
Sudan)  :  Waganda,  Wanyoro,  Lakes  Victoria 
and  Albert;  Akikuyu,  Akamba,  Wapokomo,  Wan- 
yika,  Wagiryama,  Waswahili,  Wanyamwczi, 
IVasagara,  IJritish  and  German  East  Africa ; 
Makua,  Batonga,  Banyai,  Basenpa,  Achaiva, 
Magwangara,  Portuguese  East  Africa  ;  Marotse, 
Maknlanga  (Miishona),  Wayao,  Zulu-Kafir,  Ba- 
suto,  Bechuana,  British  South  Africa ;  Ovaherero, 
Ovampo,  Bunda,  Eshi,  Kongo,  Bateke,  Mpongwe, 
Ibea,  Duala,  Batanga,  West  Coast  between 
Orange  and  Oil  Kivers ;  Aduma,  Bangcda,  Ba- 
lolo,  Tushilange,  Babanda,  Vuaregga,  Aianyuenui , 
Kalunda,  Vttarunga,  Vuafiba,  Baluba,  Bayansi, 
Congo  Free  State. 

III.  Aberrant  and  Doubtful  Groups  :  Fula, 
West  and  Central  Sudan  ;  Fan,  Ogowe  and  Gabun 


Basins ;  Negrito  [Akka,  Wochua,  Batwa,  Obongo, 
Dume  [?],  i)oko  [?],  Wandorobbo  [?]),  Congo- Welle 
and  Ogowe  Basins,  Masailand ;  Bushmen,  British 
South  Africa ;  Hottentots  (Namaqua,  Griqua, 
Gonaqua,  Koraqua,  Hill  Damaras),  Cape  Colony, 
German  South- West  Africa;  VacUpens,  Limpopo 
Uiver. 

2.  Eastern  [Oceanic)  Section. 

Cradle-land  :  Malaysia,  Andamans,  Philippines, 
New  Guinea,  Western  Polynesia  (Melanesia), 
Australia,  Tasmania.     No  later  expansion. 

Present  domain :  Malay  Peninsula,  Malaysia 
east  of  Flores,  Andamans,  New  Guinea,  Mela- 
nesia, parts  of  Philippines,  and  Australia. 

Population  :  2,000,000  (?),  chiefly  in  New  Guinea 
and  Melanesia. 

Physical  characters :  very  variable,  difiering 
from  the  African  section  chiefly  in  the  tieight, 
which  is  about  or  even  below  the  average 
of  5  ft.  6  in.  ;  the  hair,  though  always 
black,  is  rather  frizzly  ('  mop-headed  '  [Papu- 
asians]  or  shaggy  [Australians])  ;  nose  often 
large,  straight,  and  even  aquiline,  with  down- 
ward tip  ;  lips  less  thick,  and  never  everted. 
The  eastern  Negritos  often  closely  resemble 
the  African,  the  chief  diti'erence  being  the 
colour,  whicli  is  always  darker  (blackish),  the 
stature,  which  is  greater,  and  the  gnath- 
ism,  which  is  sometimes  more  pronounced 
(Semangs). 

Mental  characters  :  temperament  and  culture  : 
Papuasians  boisterous,  very  cruel  and  trea- 
cherous ;  head-hunting  and  cannibalism  com- 
mon, generally  more  savage  than  the  African  ; 
Australians  better  in  all  these  respects,  though 
at  a  much  lower  stage  of  culture  (no  tillage 
or  navigation,  and  cruel  puberty-rites) ;  no 
science  or  letters  anywhere ;  few  industrial 
arts ;  elaborate  wood-carving  and  good  boat- 
building in  Papuasia. 

Speech :  archaic  forms  of  the  Oceanic 
(Malayo-Polynesian)  stock  language  every- 
where in  Jlelanesia :  agglutinating  tongues 
with  postfixes  in  Australia  and  most  of  New 
Guinea  ;  have  no  terms  for  the  numerals 
beyond  2  or  3.  In  the  Andamans  the  one 
stock  language  has  developed  agglutination 
to  a  surprising  degree,  numerous  prefixes  and 
postfixes  being  combined  with  the  alliterative 
harmony  of  the  Bantu  tongues. 

Religion  :  Spirit-worship  very  prevalent,  with 
taou  in  Melanesia,  and  totemism  in  Australia  ; 
mana,  a  subtle  essence  or  virtue  like  the 
Augustinian  grace,  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Melanesian  system,  which  is  otherwise 
essentially  animistic,  distinguishing  between 
pure  spirits  (supernatural  beings  that  never 
were  in  a  human  body)  and  ghosts,  i.e.  men's 
disembodied  spirits.  There  are  prayer,  sacri- 
fice, divination,  omens,  death  and  burial  rites, 
also  a  Hades  {Lolomboetogigi),  with  trees  and 
houses,  and  a  gliostly  ruler,  but  no  Supreme 
Being.  There  is  none  of  all  this  in  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  where  the  religious  sentiment  is  so 
little  developed  that  many  close  observers  have 
failed  to  detect  it.  Tlie  Australian  Bunjil  is 
too  grossly  anthropomorphic  to  be  regarded  as 
a  spiritual  being  at  all,  much  less  a  deity  ;  and 
we  are  assured  that  those  who  credit  these 
natives  with  a  belief  in  gods  '  have  been  ini- 

Eosed  upon '  (Giles).  But  there  are  mythical 
eroes,  such  as  Nurundcri,  who  are  already 
a  kind  of  demi-gods,  and  may  eventually  tend 
to  develop  Ancestor-worship.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, there  is  '  nothing  of  the  nature  of  wor- 
ship, prayer,  or  sacrifice ' — a  remark  which  may 
also  be  safely  applied  to  the  natives  of  New 
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Guinea,  and  to  all  the  Oceanic  Negritos.  The 
Australian  totemistic  and  puberty  ceremonies 
must  all  be  regarded  as  features  of  the  social 
life,  and  in  no  sense  religious  institutions. 
Sub-Sections :  Papuasians,  including  the  Pa- 
puans proper  and  the  Melanesians.  The  Papuans, 
most  typical  of  all  the  Oceanic  Negroes,  occupy 
most  of  East  Malaysia  as  far  west  as  Flores  in- 
clusive, with  nearly  the  whole  of  New  Guinea. 
The  Melanesians  give  their  name  ('  Black  Islan- 
ders') to  the  Melanesian  world,  most  of  which 
they  occupy  almost  exclusively.  The  chief  groups 
are  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  now  by  the  Germans  renamed  the  Bismarck, 
Archipelago ;  the  Louisiades,  Solomons,  New 
Hebrides,  Banks,  New  Caledonia,  and  Loyalty, 
with  the  outlying  western  part  of  Fiji.  The 
Australutns,  a  highly  specialized  branch,  with 
marked  uniformity  of  type,  speech,  and  usages, 
originally  scattered  thinly  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent, now  disappearing  ;  Tasmanians  of  Tasmania, 
somewhat  intermediate  between  the  Australians 
and  the  Melanesians,  all  extinct  since  about 
1876.  Negritos,  formerly  wide-spread  throughout 
Malaysia,  now  reduced  to  three  detached  groups  : 
Andamanese  of  the  Andaman  Islands ;  Semangs 
and  others  of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  and  Aetas 
('Blacks')  of  the  Philippines,  where  they  are 
extinct  in  several  islands,  but  have  left  a  distinct 
Negrito  strain  amongst  all  the  other  inhabitants 
(Mtilayans,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Spaniards). 

MosGOLic  OR  Yellow  Division. 

Cradle-land  :  probably  the  Tibetan  plateau. 

Early  expansion  :  Indo-China,  China,  North  and 
Central  Asia,  Malaysia,  Mesopotamia  (?). 

Present  domain :  Japan,  tormosa,  China, 
Korea,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Siberia,  Turk- 
estan, Tibet,  parts  of  Irania,  Armenia,  and 
Caucasia ;  most  of  Asia  Minor ;  parts  of 
European  Russia,  Scandinavia,  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  Hungary  ;  most  of  Malaysia 
and  Madagascar,  here  intenningled  with  the 
African  aborigines. 

Population :  China,  380,000,000 ;  Japan  and 
Korea,  57,000,000  ;  Mongolia  and  Manchuria, 
15,000,000;  Tibet,  6,000,000;  Turkestan  and 
Siberia,  8,000,000  ;  Indo  -  China,  35,000,0<X» ; 
Malaysia,  30,fK)0,000;  West  Asia  and  East 
Euroiie,  15,000,(XJ0  :  total,  546,(XtO,000. 

Physical  characters :  head  braehycephalic,  i.e. 
snort  between  glabella  and  occiput ;  cephalic 
index  somewhat  variable,  but  mean  about  85, 
ranging  from  80  to  90,  and  even  95  ;  jaws  fairly 
orthognathous ;  nose  very  short  and  flat,  or 
snub ;  lips  thin,  never  everted  ;  cheek-bones 
very  high  and  prominent  laterally  ;  brmo  low 
and  moderately  arched  ;  eye  small,  black, 
oblique,  out«r  angle  slightly  elevated,  vertical 
fold  of  skin  over  inner  canthus  (a  highly 
characteristic  trait) ;  foot  normal,  artificially 
deformed  in  Chinese  women ;  colour  dirty- 
yellowish  and  light  -  brown  (Malays) ;  hair 
uniformly  black,  lank,  coarse,  lustreless, 
rather  long,  round  in  transverse  section,  no 
beard,  but  moustache  common  ;  height  about 
or  slightly  under  the  average  of  5  ft.  6  in.,  but 
tall  in  North  China  and  Manchuria  (5  ft.  8  in. 
to  5  ft.  10  in.). 

Note, — Many  grouped  as  Mongols  originally, 
and  some  of  them  still  speaking  Mongolic 
tongues,  are  now  largely  and  even  completely 
asHimilated  to  the  Caucasic  physical  type 
(Finns,  Turks,  Bulgarians,  Magyars).  They 
are  the  Allophi/llians  and  Turanians  of  the 
early  writers. 

Mental    characters  and  culture :    temperament 
generally  somewhat  reserved,  sullen,  apathetic, 
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outwardly  very  courteous?,  but  supercilious  ; 
very  thrifty,  frugal,  and  industrious  in  China 
anti  Japan,  elsewhere  mostly  indolent  (Ma- 
lays, Siamese) ;  nearly  all  reckless  gamblers  ; 
science  slightly,  arts  and  letters  moderately, 
developed ;  porcelain,  bronze  work,  ivory 
carving,  and  decorative  painting  scarcely  sur- 
passed (China,  Japan,  Korea  formerly),  but 
aU  plastic  and  pictorial  art  defective,  lacking 
perspective,  and  the  human  figure  mostly 
caricatured. 
Speech  :  three  great  linguistic  families  : 

1.  Ural-Altaic  {Mongolo - Turki),  ranging 
with  great  lexical  and  structural  diversity 
from  Lapland  to  Japan,  from  the  Lena  Basin 
through  Turkestan  and  Asia  Minor  to  Turkey 
in  Europe  and  Hungary.  Japanese  and  Ko- 
rean stand  quite  apart ;  but  all  the  rest  are 
typical  memoers  of  the  agglutinating  order 
of  speech,  with  unchangeable  roots  and  vari- 
able postfixes,  cemented  together  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  vowel  harmony. 

2.  Tiheto- Indo-Chinese,  from  the  Himalayas 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Great  Wall  to  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  originally  agglutinating,  now 
in  every  transition  of  phonetic  decay  towards 
monosyllabism,  which  is  not  a  primitive  but 
a  very  late  condition  of  articulate  speech.  In 
the  process  of  decay  innumerable  homophones 
are  developed,  which  have  to  be  distinguished 
by  their  tones ;  hence  the  members  of  this 
family  may  be  called  monosyllabic  toned  lan- 
guages. Structurally  they  are  isolating,  the 
sentence  being  made  up  of  unchangeable  iso- 
lated words,  the  inter-relations  of  which  are 
determined  not  by  inflexion  or  aflixes,  but  by 
their  position,  as  often  in  English  (James  hit 
John  ;  John  hit  James). 

3.  Malayo-Polynesian,  the  '  Oceanic '  family 
in  a  pre-eminent  sense,  ranging  from  Mada- 
gascar across  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans 
to  Easter  Island,  and  from  Hawaii  to  New 
Zealand  (Maori)  ;  all  are  more  or  less  aggluti- 
nating at  various  stages  of  dissolution,  but 
untoned ;  vocalism  predominates,  and  the 
vowels  are  more  stable  than  the  consonants — a 
trait  peculiar  to  this  group. 

Religion :  Psycholatry  xa  its  widest  sense  is  the 
dominant  note,  the  worship  extending  both 
to  the  disembodied  human  soul  (Ancestor- 
worship,  which  is  now  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
valent form)  and  to  the  innumerable  spirits, 
bad  and  good  (feng-shui  and  fung-shtii),  which 
people  earth,  air,  water,  and  all  natural  ob- 
jects of  the  Mongol  world  (pure  Animism). 
The  practical  Chinese  and  Annamese  combine 
both  cults,  and,  while  passing  their  lives  in 
terror  of  the  malevolent  circumambient  genii, 
keep  the  anniversary  of  'roast  pig  day,'  as 
they  call  their  '  All  Souls'  day,'  by  littering 
the  graves  of  the  departed  with  pork,  chicken, 
cakes,  and  other  food.  This  Spirit-worship 
still  persists  elsewhere,  and  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  later  pre-historic  and  historic  superimposed 
cults.  Amongst  uncultured  peoples  (Siberians, 
Yukaghirs,  Kamchadales)  it  takes  the  form  of 
undisguised  Shamanism,  where  the  shaman 
(wizard,  medicine-man,  not  yet  priest)  is  the 
'  paid  medium '  of  communication  between  his 
dupes  and  the  surrounding  good  and  evil 
spirits.  Even  in  Tibet  the  primitive  shaman- 
istic  Bonbo  (Boa-ho)  still  survives  beneath  the 
official  Lamaism.  Nor  have  the  Tibetans  yet 
forgotten  their  red  and  black  demons,  the 
snake-devil,  and  especially  the  fiery  tiger-god, 
father  of  all  the  secondary  members  of  this 
truly  'diabolical  pantheon.'  In  North-East 
Siberia  the  tiger  is  ousted  by  the  bear,  and 
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here  the  Gilyaks,  Oronches,  and  Ainns  are  all 
bear-teorshippers.    The  historical  religions  are 
largely  a  question  of  race,  all  true  Mongols  of 
Mongolia,   Manchus,    Chinese,   Indo-Chinese, 
and  TilMitans  being  at  least  nominal  Buddhists ; 
the  Turks,  Tatars,  and  most  Malays  Muham- 
nuidans  ;  the  Finns,  Lapps,  and  Magyars  now 
Christians.     Other  so-called  State  religions — 
the  Confucianism  and  Taoism  of  China  and 
Annam,  the  Shintoism  and  Bushidoism  of  Japan 
— are  rather  ethical  codes,  fostered  and  up- 
held for  political  purposes.     The  '  filial  piety,' 
everywhere  inculcated,  for  the  most  part  means 
devotion  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  while  the 
great  weight  attached  to  the  purely  civic  as 
distingnished  from  the  theological  virtues — 
self-mastery,     courage    (the    Roman    virtus, 
•valour'),  benevolence,  and  loyalty — shows  that 
the  sole  aim  of  these  systems  is  to  nurture 
good  citizens  in  this  world  without  a  thought 
for  the  hereafter.      Here  is   no   antagonism 
between  religion  and  ethics,  but  a  complete 
divorce  of  one  from  the  other. 
Chief  Subdivisions  :  Mongolo-Turks,  commonly 
called  Mongolo-Tatars.    Mongol  Branch  :  Khal- 
kas  or  Sharas,  i.e.   Eastern  Mongols ;  Kalmuks, 
i.e.  Western  Mongols  ;  Buriats,  i.e.  Siberian  Mon- 
gols ;  Tunguses,  Manchus,  Lamuts,  Oronches,  Golds, 
Gilyaks,  East  Siberia  and  Amur  Basin.      T17RKI 
Branch  :  Yakuts  of  Lena  Basin ;  Kirghizes,    Uz- 
begs,  Kara-Kalpaks,  Turkomans,  West  Siberia  and 
Turkestan ;  Nogais,  Tats,  Anatolians,  Turks,  Os- 
manli,  Caucasia,  East  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  Rumelia. 
Ugko-Finnic  Branch  :   Soyols,  Ostiaks,  Voijuls, 
Parmians,  Siryanians,  Sanioyeds,   Lapps,    Finns, 
Livonians,  Vepses,  Mordvins,  Cheremisses,  Bulgars 
(now  Slavonized  in  speech),  Magyars,  Altai  Mts., 
West  Siberia,  North  and  East  Russia,  Lapland, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary.    Tibeto  -  Chinese  Branch  : 
Tibetans,  Burmese,  Shans  or  Laos  (Siamese  Ahoms, 
Khamti),     Chins,     Nagas,     Mishmis,    Annamese, 
Chinese,  Tibet,  Himalayas,  most  of  Indo-China  and 
China.     Malayan  Branch  :  Malays  proper,  Sun- 
danese,    Javanese,    Madurese,    Batinese,   Sassalcs, 
Bugis,   Mankassaras,  Dayaks,  Tagals,   Bisayans, 
Formosans,  Hovas,  and  other  Malagasy,   Afalay- 
sia,  Philippines,    Formosa,  Madagascar.     KoEEO- 
Japanese  Branch  :  Koreans,  Japanese,  Liu-Kin 
Islanders.     Sub-ArctiC  Branch  :   Chukchi,  Kor- 
yaks,  Yukaghirs,  Kamchadales. 

American  or  Red  Division. 

Cradle-land  :  the  whole  of  the  New  World. 

Present  restricted  domain :  the  unsettled  parts 
and  some  reservations  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  ;  Alaska  ;  numerous  reservations  and  a 
few  tracts  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  most  of  Mexico,  Central  and  SoutK 
America,  partly  intermingled  with  the  white 
and  black  intruders,  partly  still  independent 
or  in  the  tribal  state. 

Population:  full  blood,  10,000,000;  Mestizos, 
20,000,000:  total,  30,000,000;  chiefly  in 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil ;  250,000  only  in  the 
United  States,  and  100,000  in  Canada. 

Physical  characters :  head  very  variable,  long 
and  short  in  many  places,  intermingled  inex- 
tricably ;  highest  known  brachycephaly  in 
South  America  (the  extinct  Calchaquis  with 
cephalic  index  92'6)';  jaivs  slightly  prognathous, 
very  large  and  square  ;  cheek-bones  moderately 
prominent ;  nose  large,  bridged  or  aouiline ; 
eyes  small,  round,  straight,  black,  rarely  with 
Mongolic  fold ;  colour  normally  reddish  or 
coppery,  but  variable  and  rather  yellowish  in 
the  South  American  woodlands ;  hair  uni- 
formly very  long,  coarse,  lank,  black  (horse- 


hair type),  round  in  transverse  section,  no 
beard  or  moustache ;  height  generally  above 
the  average,  5  ft.  8  in.  to  6  ft.  (Patagonians), 
and  6  ft.  4  in.  (Brazilian  Bororos,  almost  the 
tallest  known  race),  others  very  short,  5  ft. 
or  a  little  over  (Quechuas,  Fuegians,  some 
Eskimos),  highlanders  generally  undersized, 
prairie  Indians  tall. 
Mental  characters  and  culture :  temperament 
reserved,  moody,  taciturn,  wary,  deep  feelings 
masked  by  an  impassive  exterior,  strong  ner- 
vous system  with  great  power  of  enduring 
-  physical  pain ;  great  range  of  culture  from 
almost  the  lowest  savage  state  (Mexican  Seres, 
Brazilian  Botocudos,  Fuegians)  to  the  fairly 
civilized  Aztecs,  Mayas,  Chibchas,  Quechuas 
(Peruvians),  and  Ayraaras.  Amongst  these 
architecture,  engineering,  calendric  systems, 
pictorial  writing,  pottery,  weaving,  well  de- 
veloped. 

Speech :  almost  universally  of  polysynthetio 
structure,  with  a  great  number  of  irreducible 
stock  languages,  some  (Algonquian,  Atha- 
pascan, Siouan,  Shoshonean,  Isahuatlan,  Maya- 
Quich<5an,  Tupi-Guaranean,  Quechuan)  spread 
over  wide  areas,  but  the  great  majority  crowded 
together  in  narrow  spaces,  especially  along 
the  West  Coast  of  North  America.  This 
order  of  speech  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
New  World,  implying  separation  from  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  from  very  remote  times, 
probably  the  late  Palaeolithic  or  early  Neo- 
lithic Age. 
Religion :  Shamanism  (see  above)  is  widely  dif- 
fused amongst  the  North  American  aborigines  ; 
totemistic  systems,  presenting  analogies  with 
those  of  the  Australians,  but  apparently  of  a 
more  religious  cast,  are  highly  developed 
amongst  Iroquoians,  Algonquians,  Dakotans, 
and  the  North- West  Coast  tribes.  Animism 
in  its  simplest  form  (worship  of  animated 
Nature  rather  than  of  ancestral  spirits)  pre- 
vails amongst  all  the  uncultured  peoples 
that  have  any  religion  at  all.  With  it  are 
associated  in  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  else- 
where strange  superstitions  about  the  terrible 
toer-jaguar,  while  in  the  Guianas  similar 
notions  are  held  in  connexion  with  the  kenaimas 
and  peaimen.  The  former  enter  the  body  not 
of  wild  beasts,  but  of  man  himself,  as  cater- 
pillars or  in  other  forms,  causing  sickness  which 
can  be  cured  only  by  the  aid  of  the  peaiman, 
who  exorcizes  the  patient  with  the  usual  make- 
believe  incantations.  Solar  worship  prevailed 
in  Peru,  while  the  cultured  peoples  of  Mexico 
(Mayas,  Zapotecs,  Aztecs)  had  developed  a 
complete  system  of  polytheism  with  ferocious 
deities  (Tezcatlipoca,  Quetzalcoatl,  Tlaloc, 
etc.),  whose  thirst  for  human  blood  was  in- 
satiable ;  hence  the  hecatombs  of  victims 
oflered  to  the  gods  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
often  accompanied  by  unutterable  horrors. 
Aztec  Avomen  still  cast  their  infants  into  the 
Mexican  lagoons,  to  propitiate  the  rain-god 
Tlaloc.  Thus  the  principle  of  sacrifice,  which 
pervades  all  advanced  religious  systems,  ac- 
quired its  highest  development  in  the  New 
World,  where  some  tribes  (Seres,  Fuegians, 
Botocudos)  have  scarcely  yet  evolved  any  true 
religious  notions  at  all. 
Subdivisions  :  I.  Northern  :  Eskimo  {Innuit), 
with  Aletit  and  Yuit ;  Dini  ot  Athapascan  (Chip- 
pewayan,  Kutchin,  Taculli,  Hupa,  Umpqua, 
Apache,  Navaho) ;  Algonquin  (Delaware,  tox, 
Sac,  Mohican,  Cree,  Ojibwa,  Shawnee,  Massa- 
chusett,  Illinois,  Cheyenne,  Blackfoot) ;  Iroquois 
(Erie,  Huron,  Mohawk,  Onondaga,  Seneca,  Tus- 
carora,   Cherokee) ;   Tlingit ;  Haida ;   Tsimshian ; 
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Chinook ;  Siouan  (Dakota,  Assinaboin,  Omaha, 
Ponca,  Kansa,  Osage,  Quapaw,  Iowa,  Oto,  Missouri, 
Winnebago,  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Crow,  Tutelo, 
Catawba) ;  Shoshone  (Bannock,  Comanche,  Ute, 
Hopi) ;  Miiskhogean  (Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek, 
Alioamu,  Seminole,  Apalachi) ;  Natchez  ;  Pawnee  ; 
KiovM ;  Salish  or  Flathead;  Pueblo  (Zuiii,  Tewa, 
Taos,  Picuri,  Tusaya). 

II.  CENTRAL:  Opa<a-P»»ia (Tarahumare,  Yuma, 
Cora,  Papago,  Tepehuane) ;  Sere ;  Guaycuran ; 
Tarascan ;  Otomi ;  Mexican  or  Nahuan  (Aztec, 
Chichimec,  Pipil,  Niquiran) ;  Maya-Quichi  (Tol- 
tec  [?],  Huaxtec,  Maya,  Lacandon,  Quiche,  Mam6, 
Cachiquel,  Sutughil,  Pocoman,  Zendal,  Choi,  Zot- 
zil,  Poconchi) ;  Zoque ;  Mixe ;  Mixtec ;  Zapotec ; 
Charotegan ;  Lencan  (Chontal,  Wulwa,  Kama, 
Paya,  Guatusa) ;  Bribri ;  Talainanca  ;  C'una. 
■  III.  Southern:  Chibcha ;  Choco ;  Chinchasuyu ; 
Quichua  (Inca,  Chanca) ;  Aymara  (Colla,  Calcha- 
qui) ;  Antisuyu  ;  Jivaro  ;  Zaparo;  Pano  ;  Ticuna  ; 
Puru;  Mojo;  Barri ;  Curetu ;  \Caripuna ;  Char- 
rua  ;  Chuncho  ;  Cocoma  ;  Conibo ;  Carib  (Macusi, 
Akawoi,  Kucuyenne,  Bakairi,  Arecuna) ;  Arauxtk 
(Atorai,  Wapiana,'^  Maypure,  Parexi)  ;  Warrau ; 
Chiquito ;  Bororo ;  Botocudo ;  Hipurina ;  Tupi- 
Guarani  (Chiriguana,  Caribuna,  Paraguay,  Tupi- 
namba,  Goajire,  Tocantins,  Omagua,  Mundrucu, 
Tupinambaze) ;  Payagua;  Mataco  ;  Toba ;  Guay- 
curu ;  Gaucho ;  Araucan ;  Puelche;  Pampas; 
Tehuelche  (Patagonian) ;  Fuegian. 

Caucasic  or  White  Division. 

Cradle-land :  probably  North  Africa  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sudan. 

Early  expansion :  all  the  Mediterranean  lands ; 
Central,  West  and  North  Europe ;  Britain, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  Irania,  Eurasiatic  steppe  be- 
tween Carpathians  and  Pamir,  India,  South- 
East  Asia,  Malaysia,  Polynesia,  North-East 
Asia. 

Present  domain :  nearly  the  whole  of  North 
Africa  and  Europe ;  Abyssinia  and  Arabia ; 
parts  of  Turkestan,  Caucasia,  and  Armenia; 
Irania,  India,  and  parts  of  Indo  -  China ; 
Malaysia  and  Polynesia ;  New  Zealand ; 
Australia ;  South  Africa ;  North  and  South 
America. 

Population:  Europe,  355,000,000;  Asia, 
300,000,000  (chiefly  India  and  including  un- 
classified low  -  caste  Hindus) ;  America, 
115,000,000;  Africa,  15,000,000;  Australasia, 
5,000,000 :  toUl,  790,000,000. 

Physical  characters :  Three  Types :  I.  Homo 
Europmus :  head  rather  long ;  cephrdic  index 
74  to  79  ;  jaws  orthognathous  ;  cheek  ■  bones 
generally  small,  not  prominent ;  nose  large 
and  straight ;  eyes  blue  or  grey,  white  sclerotic, 
straight ;  colour  florid ;  hair  rather  long, 
straight  or  wavy,  fair,  flaxen,  very  light 
brown  or  reddish  ('carroty'),  full  beard; 
height  above  the  average,  5  ft.  8  in.  to  6  ft. 
2  in.  II.  HomoAlpinus:  head ahoxt;  cephalic 
index  80  to  90  and  even  95 ;  eyes  brown,  hazel, 
or  black ;  colour  pale  -  white,  in  aberrant 
groups  (East  Africa  and  India)  very  dark, 
and  even  blackish  ;  hair  brown  or  chestnut 
and  black,  rather  short  and  straight,  or  wavy, 
small  beard ;  height  medium,  5  ft.  5  or  6 
in.  III.  Homo  Mediterraneus :  head  long  ; 
cephalic  index  72  to  78 ;  nose  large,  straight, 
or  aquiline  ;  eyes  black  and  straight ;  colour 
pale-olive  or  swarthj ;  hair  black,  wavy  or 
curly  ;  height  undersized,  generally  under  5  ft. 
6  in.,  except  in  aberrant  groups,  which  are 
often  tall  (Gallas,  Somals,  Sikhs). 

Mental  characters  and  culture :  temperament 
of  I.  slow  and  somewhat  stolid,  cool,  collected. 


resolute,  tenacious,  enterprising ;  of  II.  and 
III.  fiery,  tickle,  bright,  impulsive,  quick,  but 
unsteady,  with  more  love  of  show  than  sense  of 
duty  ;  all  three  highly  imaginative  and  intel- 
lectual ;  hence  science,  arts,  and  letters  fully 
developed,  to  some  extent  even  from  early 
historic  times ;  most  civilizations  (Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  Sabcean,  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Indian,  Myceniean,  Hellenic,  Italic)  have  had 
their  roots  in  Caucasic  soil. 

Speech ;  mainly  inflexion  (highest  order, 
with  complete  fusion  of  root  and  formative 
elements),  but  also  agglutinating  (Caucasia, 
Deccan,  Polynesia) ;  several  stock  languages 
in  Caucasia ;  one  (Basque)  in  Western  Pyre- 
nees ;  apart  from  these  the  whole  Caucasic 
domain  is  covered  by  four  great  linguistic 
families :  1.  Hamito-Semitic,  North  Africa, 
South- West  Asia ;  2.  Aryan  (Indo-Gcrmanic, 
Indo-European),  most  of  Europe,  Armenia 
and  Irania,  Northern  India,  most  of  America, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  parts  of 
North  and  South  Africa ;  chief  branches : 
Indie,  Iranic,  Hellenic,  Italic,  Slavic,  Lettic, 
Teutonic,  Celtic ;  3.  Dravidian,  Southern 
India  (the  Deccan) ;  chief  branches :  Telinga 
(Telugu),  Tamil,  Malayalim,  Kanarese;  4.  Kol- 
arian,  formerly  perhaps  wide-spread  throughout 
India,  now  reduced  to  the  Vindhyan  uplands 
between  Aryan  and  Dravidian  North  and 
South. 
Religfion :  from  the  first  Nature-worship  seems 
to  have  greatly  predominated  over  Ancestor- 
worship.  The  Egyptians  did  not  worship 
but  embalmed  the  dead,  who  were  supposed  to 
remain  human  in  the  after-life.  The  chief 
gods  of  the  Semites  were  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  those  of  the  Aryans — Dyaus,  Indra,  Zeus, 
Apollo,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  etc. — were  the  per- 
sonified elements  of  the  upper  regions.  The 
eponymous  heroes,  such  as  Heracles,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  human  origin, 
always  remained  mere  demi-gods,  and  were 
scarcely  worsliipped  at  all.  Amongst  the 
Aryans  the  gods  were  symbolized  in  stone, 
wood,  or  bronze  ;  and  this  led  to  the  worship 
of  the  image  itself — true  idolatry,  which, 
despite  iconoclastic  zeal,  still  persists  amongst 
the  uneducated  classes  in  many  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  picture  of  St.  Anthony  is  not 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  saint  himself, 
and,  when  it  fails  to  protect  the  Italian  bifolco 
from  accidents,  is  cursed  and  stabbed.  Out  of 
the  general  polytheism  various  shades  of  mono- 
theism were  slowly  evolved  by  a  natural  pro- 
cess of  elimination.  The  process  is  now  going 
on  amongst  some  of  the  lower  races,  and  it  is 
a  popular  error  to  credit  the  Semites  with  the 
monotheistic  concept  from  the  first,  as  if  it 
were  a  sort  of  racial  character,  a  special 
privilege  of  those  worshippers  of  Elu,  Baal, 
Molech,  and  innumerable  other  repulsive 
deities.  Out  of  the  monotheism  thus 
evolved  arose  the  historic  religions  of  the 
West  (Judaism.,  Christianity,  Jaiihccmmadan- 
ism),  while  crass  polytheism  stiU  dominates 
the  East  {Brdhmanism  in  India,  a  degraded 
Buddhism  in  Ceylon).  Between  monothe- 
ism and  polytheism  is  the  dualistic  doctrine 
which  had  its  home  in  Persia,  where  Urnuizd 
and  Ahriman,  the  good  and  evil  principles, 
contend  for  supremacy  in  the  universe.  This 
Zoroastrian  system,  which  refers  light  and  all 
good  things  to  Ormazd  and  his  host  of  angels, 
darkness  and  all  evil  to  Ahriman  and  his  host 
of  demons,  was  already  denounced  by  Isaiah, 
whose  Jahweh  is  the  single  source  of  every- 
thing,  'formans   lucem,   et  creans  tenebras. 
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faciens  paceni,  et  creans  malum  '  (45').  Never- 
theless, it  founci  its  way  into  the  early  Chris- 
tian communities,  and  explains  the  denumologij, 
with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  which  flourished 
in  niediicval  times,  and  is  not  yet  quite  extinct. 
Subdivisions  :  Hamites  :  Egyptians,  Bejas, 
Afars  (Dniiakil),  Soimtls,  Gallas,  Masai,  Turk- 
ana,  \Vahuma,  East  African  seaboard  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  equator ;  Mauritanians, 
Berbers,  Tuaregs,  North  Africa  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Sudan ;  Iberians,  Picts,  Li- 
quri'ins,  Pelasgians,  Etruscans,  Hittites  (?),  the 
^fediterranean  lands,  Britain,  Syria.  Semites  : 
Himyarites,  Abyssinians,  Arabs,  Assyrians, 
Canaanites  {Israelites,  Idunurans,  Philistines, 
P/uenicians,  Syrians),  Arabia,  East  Africa,  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  Palestine.  Aryans  :  Kashmiri, 
Panjabi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Bengali,  Assami, 
Beluchi,  AffjhanJi,  Persians,  Kurds,  Amuninns, 
Ossetes,  India,  Irania,  Armenia,  Caucasus ;  Thra- 
cians,  Illyrians,  Greeks,  Italians,  Balkan  Penin- 
snla,  Greece,  Italy ;  Slavs  (Russians,  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Wends,  Croatians,  Servians,  Dal- 
matians, Montenegrins),  East  Europe,  Balkan 
Peninsula;  Teutons  (Goths,  Scandinavians,  Low 
and  High  Germans,  Dutch,  Flemings,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  English,  Lowland  Scots) ;  Litts  and 
Lithuanians ;  Celts  (Irish,  Highland  Scots, 
Manx,  Welsh,  Bretons).  CAUCASIANS  (Georgians, 
Circassians,  Lesghians).  Dravidians  and  KOL- 
ARIANS :  Telugus,  Tamils,  Santals,  Bhils,  Konds. 
Polynesians  :  Samoans,  Tahitians,  Tongans, 
Maori,  Hawaiians.    AiNUS. 

LmtRATURK. — J.  F.  Blumenbacb,  (i«  Generis  Sumani  Vari^- 
tatt  Xativa,  Obttingen,  1775 ;  J.  C.  Prichard,  Reitarchet  into  the 
Physical  History  of  MankiTid,  London,  1836 ;  R.  G.  Latham, 
Natural  History  of  the  Varietitt  of  Jfan,  do.  1S50 ;  T.  Waitz, 
Anthropologic,  Leipzig,  185!)-72 ;  C.  R.  Darwin,  The  Jksceni 
of  Man,  London,  1871;  T.  H.  Hiudev,  Collected  Essays,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  'Man's  Place  in  Nature  ;  A.  de  Quatrefaees, 
Classification  des  races  hv.maines,  Paris,  1889 ;  O.  F.  Peschel, 
The  Races  of  Man,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1876;  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Anthropology,  do.  1881 ;  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times^, 
do.  1900 ;  F.  Ratzel,  History  of  Mankind,  Eng.  tr. ,  do.  1896-99 ; 
A.  H.  Keane,  Ethnology^,  Cambridge,  1897,  Man,  Past  and 
Present '',  do.  1899;  J.  Denilcer,  The  Races  of  Man,  London, 
1900;  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  The  Living  Rulers  of  Ma)ikind,  Lon- 
don, 1902 ;  G.  de  Mortillet,  Le  Pr^historiquc :  Origine  et 
antiipiiti  de  I'homme^,  Paris,  1900. 

A.  H.  Keane. 
ETRUSCAN  RELIGION.  —  I.  ANCIENT 
SOriRCES.—i.  Etruscan  documents. — Unfortun- 
ately we  have  no  original  document  giving  such 
valuable  information  regarding  the  Etruscan  re- 
ligion as  the  calendar  of  festivals  (Momm.sen,  CIL 
i.'  205  ff.)  supplies  for  the  study  of  the  ancient 
Koman  religion.  It  is  true  that  the  Agram  linen- 
roll  (§  3)  is  regarded  by  some  scholars  as  a  ritual 
calendar  of  festivals,  but  the  numerals  which  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  several  paragraphs,  and 
which  accordingly  formed  the  starting-point  of  the 
theory,  do  not  seem  to  serve  as  monthly  dates.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Koman 
calendar  of  festivals  itself,  with  its  arrangement  of 
kalends,  nones,  and  ides  (Etr.  itis),  and  perhaps 
also  the  actual  institution  of  the  liturgical  calendar 
of  festivals  in  Italy,  are  traceable  to  the  hieratic 
colleges  of  the  Etruscans.  Archives  of  families, 
temples,  and  cities,  the  sifting  of  which  has  proved 
so  important'for  the  history  of  the  primitive  Itoman 
religion,  must  be  presumed  to  have  had  their 
counterparts  also  in  Etruria,  but  none  of  these 
survives  in  the  original ;  and,  in  i)articular,  among 
all  the  8000  extant  Etruscan  inscrii)tions  we  do  not 
find,  or  at  least  have  so  far  failed  to  identify  with 
certainty,  any  si)ecimen  of  such  oflicial  documents 
as  statutes,  minutes,  formularies  of  prayer,  or 
rubrics  of  the  priests'  colleges  or  the  religious  fellow- 
ships of  individual  gentes  :  the  one  or  two  gratify- 
ing exceptions  from  which  better  results  may  be 
expected  will  be  discussed  below.     Meanwhile  we 


possess  delinite  and  reliable  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  such  documentary  records,  together  with  oval 
traditions,  were  at  an  early  period  Drought  into  an 
orderly  form — probably  in  rhythmical  language — 
in  works  ascribed  to  mythical  authors  (e.g.,  the 
books  of  Tages  and  of  Begoe,  §  29),  and  bearing 
mysterious  titles('  libri  fatales,' '  libri  Acherontici,' 
§  35).  and  that  afterwards,  for  antiquarian  and 
practical  purposes,  they  were  reduced  to  a  learned 
and  complicated  system  in  the  'libri  fulgurales,' 
'  libri  haruspicini,  and  '  libri  rituales '  (§j  30-34), 
as  the  Etrusca  disciplina. 

2.  Latin  adaptations. — These  books  were  often 
recast  in  Latin  forms,  or  adapted  to  Roman  con- 
ditions, and  the  history  and  contents  of  this  deriva- 
tive literature  must  now  be  laboriously  gathered 
from  sporadic  and  casual  references  in  the  works 
of  Cicero,  Livy,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  as 
also  of  grammarians,  antiquaries,  commentators  on 
Vergil,  gromatici,  and  Clmrcli  Fathers.  More  or 
less  prominent  among  those  who  dealt  with  the 
subject  are  the  following :  Tarquitius  Priscus 
(before  Vergil's  time)  made  poetical  experiments  in 
the  field  of  the  Etrusca  disciplina,  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  study  of  ostenta  ('unnatural 
phenomena')  as  the  objects  of  harusjticina  (§  32). 
A.  CKcina,  whose  family  came  originally  from  the 
Etmscan  city  of  Voltcrra,  and  who  was  an  opponent 
of  Cajsar,  wrote  on  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of 
lightning  (§  30).  P.  Nigidius  Figulus,  the  friend  of 
Cicero,  wrote,  among  other  works,  books  de  Extis, 
de  Divinatione,  de  Animalibus,  in  which  he  can 
hardly  have  ignored  the  Etrusca  disciplina.  The 
writings  of  Labeo,  de  Diis  Animalibus  (§  ao),  are 
mentioned  in  Servius's  commentary  on  the  .^neid, 
while  Julius  Aquila,  Umbricins  Melior,  Vicellius, 
and  Ca>sius  are  cited  by  Pliny,  Lydus,  and  Arnobius 
as  authorities  in  the  literature  of  the  Etruscan 
discipline. 

f.  The  Agram  linen-roll.— The  Agram  linen-roll 
y  far  the  longest  Etruscan  text  (some  1500 
words  in  twelve  columns)  that  we  possess — has  been 
regarded  as  an  original  fragment  of  the  Etrusca 
disciplina.  The  remains  of  this  liber  linteus  were 
found  in  Egypt,  carelessly  torn  into  strips  and 
wrapped  about  a  female  mummy.  They  are  now 
preserved  in  the  National  Museum  at  Agram 
(Croatia).  The  writing  and  spelling  of  the  frag- 
ment, and  the  dressing  of  the  mummy,  point  to 
the  Grceco- Roman  period.  Arguing  from  the  few 
words  and  constructions  which  we  understand, 
scholars  are  variously  inclined  to  see  in  this  form- 
ulary text  a  sacrificial  ritual  (Krall,  Lattes),  a 
ritual  calendar  of  festivals  (Torp),  portions  of  the 
Etruscan  doctrine  of  the  lightning-nash  (Skutsch), 
or  a  relic  of  Etruscan  religions  poetry  bearing  some 
analogy  to  the  Eugubine  Tables  (Timlin).  "To  the 
present  writer  the  various  items  of  external  and 
internal  evidence  (the  circumstances  of  its  dis- 
covery, the  manuscript  rolls  of  Etruscan  sepulchral 
monuments,  the  divine  names,  litanies,  ana  certain 
definite  appellatives  in  the  text  itself)  seem  to 
indicate  a  funerary  text,  and  also  to  imply  a  more 
than  merely  accidental  connexion  between  the  roll 
and  the  mummy — in  so  far,  namely,  as  the  funeral 
liturgies  and  the  ideas  of  the  hereafter  found  in  the 
libri  Acherontici  (%%  20,  35)  may  have  in  this  parti- 
cular instance  been  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead. 

4.  Other  sepulchral  rolls  and  longer  sepulchral 
inscriptions. — With  tlie  Agram  rollwe  may  fitly 
associate  the  manuscript  rolls  and  diptychs  held 
in  the  hands  of  figures  on  the  lids  of  Etruscan 
sarcophagi  and  ash-chests,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
persons  or  the  gods  of  the  under  world  sculptured 
on  the  sides  of  these  memorials,  or  painted  on 
Etruscan  vases ;  and,  above  all,  the  so-called^H^CKa- 
roll,  a  sepulchral  inscription  of  nine  lines  upon  an 
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open  roll  which  the  figure  on  the  lid  {i.e.  the  dead 
person  himself)  holds  up  before  tlie  onlooker.  Nor 
IS  the  longest  Etruscan  inscription,  the  sepulchral 
tablet  of  Capua — so  far  as  we  are  able  to  interpret 
it — inconsistent  with  the  conjectural  contents  of 
these  funerary  book-rolls  ;  while  the  third  longest 
Etruscan  text,  the  cippiu  Perusintis,  seems  actually 
to  furnish  certain  analogies  to  them.  In  compari- 
son with  these  as  yet  very  imperfectly  interpreted 
literary  remains,  however,  the  furnishings  and 
contents  of  excavated  tombs,  such  as  mural  paint- 
ings, reliefs  on  cinerary  chests  and  sarcophagi, 
figured  lids,  and  also  the  abundant  accessaries  of 
vessels,  utensils,  clothes,  and  ornaments  warrant 
much  more  definite  conclusions  regarding  the 
cult  of  the  dead  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
hereafter  (§§  25,  26)  that  prevailed  among  the 
Etruscans. 

5.  The  leaden  tablet  of  Magliano  and  similar 
relics. — The  text  of  this  inscription  introduces  us 
to  a  different  sphere  of  religious  ideas.  Certain 
assonances  in  language  have  led  some  to  compare 
it  with  the  text  of  the  Agram  roll.  But  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  memorial  seems  rather  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  leaden  tablets  of  Volterra  and 
Campiglia  Marittima,  which  Skutsch  has  identi- 
fied as  devotiones ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
chthonic  deities  named  in  the  Magliano  text  are 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  personal  and  non- 
official  magic  and  imprecatory  spells  which  we  are 
able,  with  the  help  of  GriECo-lioman  analogies,  to 
recognize  on  these  tablets.  The  Etruscan  ABC 
monuments  should  likewise  be  a.ssigned  to  this 
group.  Finally,  the  simple,  semi-anatomical  votive 
gifts — not,  it  13  true,  confined  to  Etruria^which 
the  excavations  have  brought  to  light,  and  which 
often  strikingly  suggest  the  sacred  objects  of 
mcKlem  shrines  and  places  of  miraculous  healing 
(cf.  §  28),  seem  rather  to  fall  outside  the  sphere  of 
the  official  religion. 

6.  The  bronze  liver  of  Piacenza. — A  singularly 
important  survival  of  Etruscan  haruspicy  is  found 
in  the  bronze  liver  of  Piacenza,  a  fairly  accurate 
mo<lel  of  a  sheep's  liver,  which  is  marked  off  into 
regions  corresponding  to  the  Etruscan  divisions  of 
the  sky,  and  is  inscribed  all  over  with  divine  names 
or  abbreviations  thereof.  We  shall  hardly  err  in 
regarding  this  hastily  written  and  relatively  late 
document  as  a  kind  of  index-catechism  of  Etru.scan 
harnspicy,  or  as  an  instrument  which  tbe'officiating 
hanispex  employed  for  purposes  of  orientation. 
Remarkable  analogues  have  been  recently  un- 
earthed in  Babylonia  and  at  Boghazkeui. 

7.  Bronze  mirrors,  gems,  mural  paintings,  re- 
liefs, coins,  and  statuettes  of  deities.— Apart  from 
the  bronze  liver,  our  main  source  for  the  names  of 
Etruscan  deities  is  the  large  number  of  bronze 
mirrors  exhumed  from  Etruscan  tombs.  The 
mythological  scenes  which  they  present  in  such 
profusion  serve  better  than  anything  else  to  en- 
lighten us  as  to  what  the  Etruscans  borrowed  from 
Greek  mythology  and  adapted  to  their  own  appar- 
ently very  sober  views.  Next  in  importance  come 
the  gems,  with  their  carved  figures  and  names ; 
then  the  mural  paintings  of  tombs  and  the  reliefs 
of  sarcopha^T  and  cinerary  chests,  with  their  repre- 
sentations from  the  Gra^co-Italian  mythology  of 
deities  and  heroes,  and  their  occasional  inscriptions. 
Of  much  less  value  in  this  respect  are  the  paintings 
on  the  so-called  Etruscan  vases,  which  have  provwl 
to  be,  in  the  main,  importations  from  Greece,  and 
tell  us  more  of  Greek  than  of  Etruscan  idea.s. 
Finally,  coins  and  statnettes,  though  they  seldom 
bear  inscriptions,  are  valuable  sources  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  characteristics  and  the  various 
types  of  the  gods. 

8.  The  difficulty  of  isolating  the  purely  Etruscan 
element.— One  very  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to 


both  the  monumental  and  the  literary-sources  is 
that  of  clearly  disengaging  the  siiecifically  Etruscan 
from  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental  factors.  If, 
even  in  investigating  the  earlier  Greek  religion, 
we  find  it  no  easy  task  to  separate  the  purely 
Greek  elements  from  those  of  Oriental  origin,  or 
those  inherited  from  the  primitive  Aryan  a^e,  and 
if  it  is  hard  to  disentan<jle  the  Greek  and  Italic 
strands  in  the  history  of  Roman  religion,  the  diffi- 
culty will  naturally  be  greatly  intensified  in  the  case 
of  a  religion  like  the  Etruscan,  where  the  literary 
sources  in  particular  are  much  more  scanty  and  the 
linguistic  memorials  remain  in  great  measure  un- 
explained, while  the  ethnological,  linguistic,  and 
religious  relationships  of  the  people  have  not  yet 
Ijeen  conclusively  made  out.  The  old  and  the  new, 
the  exotic  and  the  indigenous,  intermingle  in  the 
nebulous  tradition ;  and,  even  where  foreign  in- 
fluence can  be  clearly  traced,  it  is  often  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  ideas  fused  together  by  later 
syncretism  and  those  mutually  related  from  the 
first. 

9.  The  impossibility  of  a  systematic  or  genetic 
delineation. — From  the  sources  (the  bibliography 
of  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article) 
we  gain  some  impression  of  the  various  deities  and 
systems  of  deities,  the  worship,  and  certain  phases 
of  the  religious  and  ethical  ideas  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  this  impression  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  to  set  forth.  In  view  of  the 
defective  and  fortuitous  transmission  of  the  re- 
cords, and  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  inter- 
preting them  clearly  and  finally,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  think  or  reducing  tlie  aggregate  mass 
of  data  to  a  system,  or  of  tracing  the  course  of  their 
historical  development.  Moreover,  we  lack  as  yet 
— apart  from  a  few  excellent  but  still  unfinished 
compilations  of  particular  groups  of  objects  (see  lit. 
under  7) — a  critical  or  relatively  exhaustive  collec- 
tion of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  various  monu- 
mental sources.  Such  a  collection,  apain,  would 
be  of  little  service  without  an  atlas  of  illustrations 
— not  only  because  religious  ideas  are  reflected  in 
the  artistic  portrayal  of  the  various  types  of  deities, 
and  in  the  conscientious  workmanship,  seen  in  the 
Etruscan  sepulchral  monuments  and  their  abundant 
furnishings,  but  even  more  because,  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  Etruscan  record,  the 
pictorial  and  glyptic  sources  usually  speak  to  us 
more  distinctly  than  the  linguistic  sources,  which 
still  remain  largely  inarticulate,  and,  in  their  Grseco- 
Latin  form,  show  a  considerable  admixture  of  non- 
Etruscan  elements.  We  should  add,  further,  that 
the  (in  part)  very  imperfectly  preserved  readings  of 
the  all-important  Etruscan  mirrors — especially  of 
those  published  some  decades  ago — require  to  be 
collated  once  more  with  the  originals  ;  while  a  per- 
severing philological  investigation,  not,  indeecl,  of 
the  roots — for  such  were  at  present  a  hopeless  task 
— but  of  the  suffixes  of  the  Etruscan  divine  names, 
would  even  to-day  be  a  most  serviceable  piece  of 
preparatory  work  (see  §  14). 

II.  NA.VES  OF  THE  DEITIES.  — 10.  Ancient 
Etruscan  deities. — The  etymology  of  the  genuinely 
Etruscan  divine  names  remains  for  the  most  i)art 
an  unsolved  problem  ;  nor  do  the  vast  majority  of 
these  names  occur  in  the  literary  tradition.  Still, 
the  pictorial  representations  enable  us  to  identify 
— with  certainty,  or,  at  least,  with  some  degree  of 
confidence — a  number  of  them  with  the  names  of 
Roman  and  Greek  deities.  That  the  spheres  of 
connotation  in  such  secondary  identifications  only 
partially  coincide,  and  that  assimilations  of  this 
kind  actually  obscure  the  original  character  of  the 
two  deities  so  compared,  is  made  perfectly  clear,  for 
example,  from  the  study  of  Roman  religion.  The 
following  pairs  are  broadly  homologous :  tin{i)a 
and  Juppiter,   kOlans  and   Vulcan,  turms  [tmi's) 
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and  Mercury,  fvfluns  and  Bacchus,  turan  and 
Venus,  Beian  and  Aurora.  More  or  less  obscurity 
still  hangs  over  the  names  ea(u)6a  (a  sun-god  ?  cf. 
§  II),  cUens,  cvlalp,  leBam,  mantmi  (cf.  Mantus, 
§  25),  eujlda,  tecum,  tluscv,  laran  (a  war-god?), 
amine  (Amor  ?),  and  svutaf  (a  winged  youth).  For 
another  series  of  names  which  cannot  be  inter- 
preted individually,  but  are  intelligible  as  a  group, 
see  §  23. 

II.  Italic  and  Greek  deities.— Other  deities  bear 
Italic  or  Greek  names,  tlie  fonns  of  which  have 
been  more  or  less  adjusted  to  Etruscan  phonology. 
Thus  hercle  ('HpaicX^s),  ap{n)lu{n)  {'AwSWay), 
Xaru{n.)  {Xdpav),  aita  ('AfSos),  ar(e)a6a  ('kpiiSva), 
and  many  names  of  heroes,  seem  to  have  been 
borrowed  directly  from  the  Greek.  The  Italic 
pantheon  contributes,  or  may  contribute,  the 
following :  uni  (Juno),  mani  (Mars),  neSuns 
(Neptune),  sel{v)ans  (Silvanus),  vetis  (Vedius), 
ani  (Janus),  satre  (Saturn),  mae  (Mains),  vesuna 
(Umbr.  and  Mars.  Vesnne,  Uesune  [dat.  sing.]). 
It  is  true  that,  phonetically,  these  parallels  do  not 
correspond  in  all  respects,  and  in  some  instances 
(neBuns,  sel(v)ans,  satre)  it  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  the  Romans  did  not  rather  borrow  the 
name  and  conception  from  the  Etru.scans.  In  some 
other  cases  a  Greek  or  Italic  name  came  to  be  used 
in  place  of  the  original  Etruscan  one ;  thus  atiya 
{'ArpoTos)  instead  of  vanS  (§  25),  iisil  (Sab.  attscl) 
instead  of  cau^a  (d/^d/UKOi'  .  .  .  Pu/iaJot  T^QXis  6kov- 
Xou/i,  ol  Si  fu\\e<ti6\ioviJ.,  9oC<r/toi  i:nuTd;x[->'][Dioscor. 
ii.  147,  1.  17]),  /term-  {'EpfiTjs)  for  tnrms,  and  ani 
(Janus)  for  cuUani.  As  regards  the  last,  the 
bronze  statuette  which,  accordmg  to  CIE  437,  was 
dedicated  to  culiani,  shows — as  tlie  present  writer 
can  attest,  from  a  personal  examination  of  the 
object  at  Cortona — the  two  faces  of  Janus,  and  we 
may  therefore  venture,  on  the  analogy  of  other 
votive  statues  showing  the  image  of  the  deity  to 
whom  they  are  dedicated,  to  couple  the  ancient 
Etruscan  cuUani  with  the  Etruscanized  ani,  who 
was  perhaps  related  to  the  Faliscan  Janus  quad- 
rifrons  (Serv.  Mn.  vii.  608). 

12.  Deities  mentioned  in  the  literary  tradition. — 
Other  Etruscan  deities,  bearing  Latin  or  Latinized 
names,  are  known  to  us  only  from  the  literary 
tradition.  Vertumnus  is  designated  '  deus  Etruriae 
princeps '  by  Varro  {de  Ling.  Lat.  v.  46).  Voltumna 
comes  Defore  us  as  the  goddess  of  the  federal  temple 
of  the  twelve  Etruscan  city-States  (Livy,  iv.  25.  7  : 
'consiliaadmovendabella  .  .  .  in  Etruria  ad  f anura 
Voltumnae  agitata.  Ibi  prolatae  in  annum  res,  de- 
cretoque  cautum,  ne  quod  ante  concilium  fieret '). 
The  temple  of  Nortia,  the  goddess  of  destiny,  at 
Volsinii  was  noted  for  the  device  of  registering  the 
years  by  nails  driven  into  the  door  (Livy,  vii.  3.  7). 
The  Etruscan  city  of  Mantua  took  its  name  from 
Mantus  (cf.  §§  10,  25),  the  Etruscan  god  of  the 
under  world  (ancient  authorities  in  Miiller-Deecke, 
Die  Etrusker,  i.',  note  6).  A  mythical  monstrum 
called  Volta  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {HN  ii.  53,  140). 
The  nymph  Begoe  and  the  divine  youth  Tages  will 
be  referred  to  below  (§  29). 

_  13.  Oriental  deities. — While  we  are  on  compara- 
tively safe  ground  in  recognizing  certain  Greek  and 
Roman  deitie's  under  their  Etruscan  disguise,  we  are 

?uite  at  a  loss  mth  regard  to  other  foreign  deities, 
t  is  true  that  the  only  Etruscan  inscription  that 
comes  from  Carthage  contains  the  name  of  the 
Semitic  meVcarB.  But  of  the  identifications  of 
Etruscan  and  Egyptian  deities  which  the  present 
writer,  by  inference  from  the  records  on  mummy 
dressings  brought  from  Egypt  (§  3),  has  ventured 
to  suggest,  not  a  single  instance  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain. The  question  whether  pre-Hellenic  (' I'elas- 
gian,' '  .'Ega-o-Anatolian,'  '  Carian,' '  Cretan,' '  Hit- 
tlt_e,_  or  the  like)  types  underlie  the  ancient  Etruscan 
deities— a  question  which  as  regards  some  of  these 


deities,  e.g.  fiiflttns,  ieBlans,  and  selvans,  a  number 
of  scholars  answer  affirmatively — is  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent writer's  opinion,  yet  ripe  for  decision.  Baby- 
lonian and  Etruscan  affinities  will  be  dealt  with 
below  (§§  30-32). 

i^.  Suffixes  of  divine  names.  —  Perhaps  the 
suffixes  of  the  Etru.scan  divine  names  may  yet  prove 
to  be  the  key  to  further  progress  in  this  field,  though 
some  of  these  terminations  are  so  slightly  character- 
istic that  they  might  even  be  Indo-Germanic,  while 
others  may  possibly  indicate  only  the  Etruscan 
modifications  of  Italic,  Greek,  or  Oriental  names. 
The  forms  noted  below  may  serve  at  least  as  a 
starting-point  for  further  discussion ;  meanwhile 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  in  some  cases  the 
same  suffix  may  occur  in  the  names  of  both  male 
and  female  deities. 


Suffix. 
-n« 


-inn- 


Nkines  ot  Deities. 
ami-nO,  lei-n0,  vu-nO. 
fuflu-ns,  ne^i-ns,  tedU-ns,  selva-ns,  cuUa-n4,  (lua) 

ismindia-ns,  cile-ns,  iiiantr-nd  (§  asX 
0ufl-da,  area-to,  ta]i-^,  (lasa)  racune-ta.  mlax<u)-ta. 
Vertu-mn-us,    Vollu-niii-a,    Volu-uin-us,    Volu-mn-a, 

Vitu-mn-us ;  probably  also  PUu-mn-us,  Picu-nm-us, 

Clitu-mn-u8. 
Mant-urn-a,  Iut-um-a(?),  Sat-urn-us,  Volt-um-iii,  Lav- 

em-a,  Numit-ern-us,  El-ern-us. 
tur-an,  des-an,  alp-an,  ev-an,  me-an,  lar-an. 
hin0ia-I,  recia-l,  rescia-l. 
puri-x,  malavis-x,  mlacu-x,  mun^-x. 


III.  SrsTEiis  OF  Deities.— 1$.  Triad,  ennead, 
dodecad ; '  Dei  involuti.'— The  various  deities  of  the 
Etruscans  {wsar,  Hesych.  s.v.  aiaol ;  Sueton.  Aug. 
97  ;  Bio  Cass.  Ivi.  29)  were  grouped  in  distinct 
orders  or  systems.  In  every  city  that  was  founded 
Etrusco  ritu  special  honours  were  accorded  to  the 
divine  triad  of  Tinia,  Uni,  and  Menrva,  and  a  city 
which  had  not  dedicated  three  gates  and  three 
temples  to  the  triad  did  not  find  favour  with  the 
pinidentes  Etmscm  disciplince.  To  an  ennead  of 
gods,  again,  there  belonged  the  power  of  launch- 
ing certain  kinds  of  lightning  (manubice,  '  hand- 
weapons,'  separate  flashes) ;  and,  as  Tinia  grasped 
three  such  mannbice  in  his  hand,  there  were  in 
all  eleven  distinct  species  of  lightning  (Plin.  UN 
ii.  138)  ;  in  this  connexion  the  number  eleven  is 
probably  derived  from  Bab.  ideas  (Serv.  on  Georg.  i. 
33).  The  prima  manubia  was  hurled  by  Tinia  sua 
consilio  ;  we  secunda  was  sent  with  the  advice  of 
the  dodecad  of  gods  ('hos  Consentes  et  Complices 
Etrusci  aiunt,  quod  una  oriantur  ct  occidant  tina, 
sex  mares  et  totidem  feminas,  nominibus  ignotis  et 
miserationis  parcissimae  :  sed  eos  summi  Jovis  con- 
siliarios  ac  participes  existimari '  [Varro,  in  Arnob. 
ii.  40]  ;  the  connexion  of  these  six  pairs  of  deitie."", 
who  daily  rise  and  set  together  in  the  sky,  with 
the  Gr.  SuScKa  dtol,  the  Gra;co-Oriental  Seol  ^ov\aioi, 
the  twelve  months,  and  the  Bab. -Oriental  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  is  quite  unmistakable).  The  tertia 
manubia,  however — the  most  destructive  of  all — 
was  sent  by  Tinia  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
dei  superiores,  involuti,  or  opertanei,  whose  names 
and  number  were  unknown,  and  who,  mysterious 
and  inscrutable,  sat  enthroned  above  all  (Caiclna, 
in  Seneca,  Nat.  Qucest.  ii.  41  ;  Varro,  in  Arnob. 
ii.  40). 

16.  Deities  of  lower  rank.— From  these  exalted 
gods  we  must  distinguish  the  groups  of  spirits 
associated  with  persons  and  places.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to  detach  the 
Etruscan  from  the  Roman  element.  The  lares 
(O.  Lat.  lases),  the  spirits  who  attach  themselves 
to  particular  plots  of  land,  and  roam  about  at  the 
cross-roads  (q.v.);  the  di  penntcs,  who  dwell  and 
hold  sway  in  the  pi-nu-i,  i.e.  the  storeroom,  beside 
the  kitchen  and  the  hearth  ;  the  genii  of  men  and 
the  junones  of  women,  who,  as  guardian  spirits 
(ialiiovci),  are  accorded  special  honours  on  birth- 
days—just as  in  the  Ifom.  Cath.  Church  the 
tutelary  saint  is  honoured  on  the  name-day,  which 
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by  its  association  with  baptism  became  the  true 
birthday  of  the  Christian ;  the  aisna  hinSu,  or 
divina  anima,  tlie  deified  soul  of  the  dead  ;  the 
dei  gentiles,  who  sliare  the  name  of  their  particular 
gens :  all  these  Koman  divinities  reappear — sohie 
quite  evanescently,  others  more  palpably,  in  the 
Etruscan  tradition  as  well,  though  we  cannot 
form  a  clear  impression  of  the  several  groups,  of 
their  derivation  from  one  another  or  from  other 
types  (gods  of  the  under  world,  ancestral  spirits), 
or  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  fused  together  at 
a  later  stage. 

17.  Lares. — But  we  are  able  at  all  events  to 
distinguish  the  prsenomens 

Etr.  lar  Lat.  Lar  Or.  Aopof 

„    lar9  ,,    Lars  „   Adprac 

with  the  long  d  attested  by  the  spelling  and  ac- 
centuation of  names  like  Lirtius,  Laaro,  Laronius, 
ASpoj,  from  the  Lat.  appellative  Idr  (from  *lilrs), 
gen.  Idris,  O.  Lat.  pi.  Idses,  with  d  short  by  nature. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  L&ra,  the  goddess  of  the  nether  world  (Ov. 
Fasti,  ii.  599  ff.),  whom  scholars  are  unwilling  to 
detach  from  the  Lares  or  Lases,  may  be  akin,  alike 
in  name  and  in  function,  to  the  Lasa  (quantity  of 
first  a  unknown),  seen  as  a  winged  and  attired  god- 
dess of  fate  or  death,  unfolding  a  roll  and  standing 
between  the  seer  hfimipiare  ('  A^^idpaos)  and  the  aivas 
{Atas),  whose  look  is  submissively  bent  to  the 
ground  (Gerhard,  Etr.  Spiegel,  iv.  fig.  359).  But 
there  is  a  still  unexplained  incongruity  between 
this  particular  lasa  and  the  usuu  ^a«a-types  of 
Etruscan  mirrors  (§  23) ;  and  the '  Litra '  used  by  Ovid 
instead  of  the  ordinary  '  Liirunda '  may  perhaps  be 
peculiar  to  that  writer.  The  identification  of  the 
Etruscan  deities  le6n  and  lasa  found  on  the  Piacenza 
liver  with  the  Lar  militaria  and  the  Lar  ccelestis 
mentioned  by  Martianus  Capella  is  quite  uncertain. 
i8.  Penates. — Our  authorities  with  regard  to 
the  Etruscan  penates  are  Nigidius  and  Caesius,  as 
quoted  by  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.  iii.  40).  Both 
writers  speak  of  a  tetrad  of  deities.  Nigidius  dis- 
tinguishes four  genera,  viz.  the  di  penates  Jovis, 
^eptuni,  inferorum,  and  mortalium  hominum ; 
while  Ceesins  specifies  the  four  individual  deities, 
Fortuna,  Ceres,  Genius  Jovialis,  and  Pales.  In 
the  four  categories  of  Nigidius  may  be  discerned 
the  four  elements — sky,  sea,  under  world,  and 
earth  ;  but  whether,  or  in  what  manner,  the  four 
deities  of  Caesins  are  to  be  brought  into  relation 
with  these,  the  present  writer  does  not  venture  to 
decide. 

19.  Genii  and  junones.  —  Whether  the  term 
genius  (' procreator')  is  the  Lat.  rendering  of  an 
Etr.  word,  as  has  been  conjectured,  and  whether 
the  Roman  genii  a.r\A  junones  had  their  counterparts 
in  Etruria,  it  is  likewise  impossible  to  say.  A 
genius  Jovialis  as  one  of  the  Etruscan />ena<ej  was 
cited  above  (§  18)  ;  in  Festus,  359,  Tages  (§  29)  is 
designated  genii  filius,  nepos  Jovis.  The  serpent, 
the  Roman  symbol  of  the  genius,  is  not  infrequently 
depicted  on  Etruscan  monuments. 

20.  '  Dei  animates. ' — The  practice  of  deifying  the 
dead  has  left  its  impression  in  the  sepulchral  art 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  is  directly  attested  by  the 
literary  tradition.  According  to  Servius  (on  ^n. 
iii.  168),  Labeo,  in  '  libris  qui  appellantur  de  diis 
animalibus,'  had  written :  '  esse  quaedam  sacra 
quibus  animae  hnmanae  vertantur  in  deos,  qui 
appellantur  animalcs,  quod  de  anima  fiant';  and 
Arnobius  (arfv.  Gent.  ii.  62)  explicitly  says: 
'  Etruria  libris  in  Acheronticis  pollicetur,  certorum 
animalium  sanguine  numinibus  certis  dato,  divinas 
animas  fieri  et  ab  legibus  mortal  itatis  educi.'  Such 
a  diiHnfi  anima  or  deus  animalis — as  indicated  by 
the  phrase  ai.ina  hineu  (the  deified  soul  of  the  deaa) 
—is  repeatedly  referred  to  also  in  the  text  of  the 
Agram  roll. 


21. '  Dei  gentiles. ' — We  may  safely  assume,  there- 
fore, that  ancestor- worship  and  the  cult  of  the  dead 
prevailed  among  the  Etruscans.  But  to  determine 
whether  and  how  far  the  cult  of  mythological  heroes, 
which  was  not  very  fully  developed,  and  which 
borrowed  most  of  its  materials  in  a  rather  super- 
ficial way  from  Gr.  mythology  (§11),  was  connected 
with  the  cult  of  the  dead  is  certainly  very  difficult. 
We  are  able,  however,  to  distinguish  more  and 
more  clearly  a  series  of  clan  deities,  though  the 
relation  between  the  deity  and  the  gens — even  in 
a  chronological  respect — is  not  always  evident.  In 
these  cases  the  name  of  the  gens  is  added  in  adjec- 
tival form  to  that  of  a  well-known  deity,  or  else 
the  clan  name  and  the  divine  name  are  simply 
identical.  Thus  in  funerary  text  -  rolls  we  can 
clearly  trace  the  culht  leprnei,  i.e.  a  death-goddess 
of  the  gens  'Leprinia,  and  the  uni  ursmnei,  the 
juno  of  the  gens  Orsminnia.  The  Etr.  divine 
name  satre  is  related  to  the  Etr.  clan  name  saterna 
as  the  Lat. -Etr.  clan  name  satrius  to  the  Rom. -Etr. 
divine  name  Saturnus.  The  family  deity  of  the 
Numitorii  was  sometimes  called  Numitemus  and 
sometimes  Mars ;  the  gens  Nttmisia  worshipped 
Ntimisius  Martius  or  Numesius  Mars ;  and,  simi- 
larly, we  find  in  Etruscan  inscriptions  a  mariS  hus- 
r-na-tia,  and  perhaps  also  a  Hermes  huz-r-na-tre — 
deities,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  gens  Fusia  (*Htisia) — 
these  names  being  fitted  with  characteristic  Etrus- 
can suffixes  and  accumulations  of  suffixes.  Nor  can 
it  be  disputed  that  the  Etruscan  or  semi-Etruscan 
goddesses  Ancharia  of  Fa;sulae  and  Asculum,  and 
Feronia  of  the  Faliscan  Soracte,  are  connected  with 
the  Anc/iarii  and  the  Heruli  {  =  *FenUi ;  in  the 
Faliscan  dialect /ere  is  still  =  *^erM.s).  The  name 
of  the  dictator  Egerius  Leevius  explains  that  of  tlie 
'nymph'  Egeria;  and,  similarly,  the  name  of  the 
Etruscan  '  nymph '  Begoe,  Vegoia,  *  Vegonia  (in- 
ferred from  the  adj.  Vegonicus)  is  quite  identical 
with  the  regular  feminine  form  of  the  clan  name 
vecu,  i.e.  with  vecui,  "vecuia,  "vecunia  ;  and,  if  we 
are  unable  to  say  with  certainty  whether  the  lasa 
vecu  belongs  to  the  same  group,  it  is  only  because 
the  spelling  with  •«  instead  of  -ui  (which  would  in 
this  case  make  lasa  vecu=lasa  vecui  =  Lasa  Begoe) 
has  been  but  rarely  found,  and  because  the  ex- 
planation breaks  down  when  applied  to  other 
names  with  lasa  (§  23).  The  Roman  and  Etruscan 
deities  Vitumnus,  Vortumnus,  and  Volumnus, 
Voltumna  (§  I2),  as  appears  from  the  stems  and  the 
common  suffix  of  their  names,  are  connected  with 
Etruscan  gentilicia  ;  while  the  names  of  the  death- 
goddesses  Tarp-eia,  Mant-ur-na  (on  Mantus,  cf. 
§  2S),  and  Lav-er-na,  to  judge  from  their  structure 
anil  their  stems,  may  really  be  pure  Etruscan  forms 
of  clan  names. 

22.  'Ani'  and  'uni' — clan  deities? — Even  the 
names  of  the  well-known  Etruscan  deities  ani  (m.) 
and  uni  (f.)  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  The  word  Janus  —  the 
original  Etruscan  name  was  noted  above  (§  11) 
— is  in  Latin  an  0  or  m  stem  ;  but  the  Etr.  form, 
instead  of  being,  as  we  should  have  expected,  *ane 
or  'anu,  is  ani,  which  would  yield  in  Latin  an  other- 
wise unknown  *Janius,  or  would  exactly  correspond 
to  an  Annius  (cf.  'kwio^,  the  Etruscan  king  [Alex. 
Polyh.  in  Pint.  Farall.  min.  40]),  and  this  would 
imply  that  an  Etruscan  clan  {=gens)  god  had  at  a 
later  stage  come  to  be  identified  with  the  Lat.- 
Faliscan  Janus,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  their 
names.  The  Etr.  equivalent  of  Juno,  viz.  uni,  the 
Faliscan  praenomen  iuna,  the  Faliscan  patronymic 
iuneo,  the  Roman  gens  Junia,  and  the  month  Junius 
(not  *Junonius)  are  all  undoubtedly  connected  with 
the  Lat.  name  of  the  goddess,  but  the  direct  link 
of  connexion  cannot  be  made  out  philologically  ; 
the  name  Juno,  -onis,  not  yet  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained as  to  the  final  constituent  of  its  stem,  would 
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yield,  in  Etruscan,  the  form  *unui  or  'ununia ; 
while  the  Etr.  uni  is  the  representative  of  an  ex- 
tinct Latin,  or  perhaps  (in  view  of  the  Faliscan 
cult  of  Juno  in  the  semi-Etruscan  town  of  Falerii) 
Faliscan,  name-form  'Jutiia,  unless,  indeed,  it  really 
represents  the  Indo-Germanic  feminine  form  in  -J 
of  which  only  fugitive  traces  survive  in  Latin 
itself  (Skr.  yi'mi- ;  cf.  Lat.  junl-x). 

33.  Etruscan  'lasa.' — We  find  numerous  repre- 
sentations of  the  go<lde8ses  whose  function  it  is  to 
serve  and  adorn  others.  The  majority  of  these 
helong  to  the  group  of  turan,  and  may  be  most 
appropriately  compared  with  the  Horai  and  the 
Charites.  They  are  depicted  as  winged,  and  generally 
as  naked,  but  they  wear  trinkets  and  ornamental 
shoes,  and  handle  vessels  for  anointing,  hair-pins, 
and  mirrors,  or  crown  others  with  wreaths,  fillets, 
or  sprays.  Two  of  them— Sanr  and  eBatifva — are 
seen  assisting  at  the  birth  of  Athene  from  the 
head  of  Jove,  just  as  the  Greek  Horai  likewise 
sometimes  act  as  midwives.  They  are  designated 
either  by  the  name  lasa  (perhaps  an  appellative 
name?),  or  by  this  name  joined  to  a  personal 
name,  or,  again,  by  a  personal  name  alone.  Of 
such  names,  most  of  which  remain  unexplained, 
we  meet  with  the  following  examples :  lasa  vecu 
( =  *vecui  ?)  (§  21 ),  lasa  sitmica,  lasa  dimrae  ( =  'dim- 
rail),  lasa  racuneta,  alpan,  axvizr,  evan,  zipanu 
{zipna,  zipnu),  zirna,  Bcdna,  6anr,  mean  (meanpe), 
truacux,  miinBux,  purix,  rescial,  snenaS,  tali$a  ; 
whWe  malavisx  and  hinOial  (Psyche)  also  seem  to 
belong  to  the  group. 

24.  Fate-recording  goddesses.  —  Whether  the 
term  lasa  was  broad  enough  to  be  applied  in  some 
cases  (§  17)  to  the  goddesses  who  record  or  predict 
fate — such  as  van$  or  mlax{u)ta — must  remain  an 
open  question.  It  is  quite  possible  that  at  a  later 
stage  the  recording  Moipai,  and,  above  all,  Atropos, 
took  the  place  not  only  of  the  Roman  Parcce,  but 
also  of  the  Etruscan  death-spirits,  and,  in  particular, 
of  vanO.  Whether  in  any  given  case  the  goddesses 
who  appear  on  Etruscan  monuments  holding  a 
stylus  and  a  roll  or  diptych  represent  the  ancient 
Etruscan  van6  or  the  Etruscanized  Atropos  (atrpa), 
mlax{u)ta,  or  a  lasa,  cannot  always  be  decided. 

25.  Hell. — The  goddess  vane  just  referred  to, 
together  with  her  companions  culiu  (§  21 )  and  leinS, 
introduces  us  to  the  Etruscan  views  of  Hell,  the 
horrors  of  which  might  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the 
demons  of  Michelangelo  and  in  Dante's  Inferno. 
Gruesome  figures  (x«>'M»i,  tux'dxa),  with  distorted 
faces  and  animals'  ears,  and  witli  hammers  held  as 
if  to  strike,  bear  away  the  dead  from  the  circle  of 
their  loved  ones.  The  sad  necessity  of  parting  is 
most  touchingly  portraj'ed  on  ash-chests  and  sarco- 
phagi ;  on  foot,  on  hoiseback,  by  waggon,  or  by 
ship,  the  dea<l  set  out  on  their  long  journey  to  the 
under  world.  In  paintings  on  the  walls  of 
chambered  tombs  we  see  aita  (' AtSat)  and  iptrsipnei 
(llepae<j>bvri)  sitting  enthroned,  and  in  a  bronze- 
mirror,  turms  aitas  ('  Hades-Hermes').  It  is  only 
in  the  Latin  tradition  that  Mantus  is  spoken  of  as 
the  Etruscan  god  of  the  under  world,  but  he  seems 
to  be  identical  >vith  the  vuintrni  of  the  montt- 
ments ;  while  our  sole  evidence  for  the  Etruscan 
origin  of  the  death-goddesses  Mant-ur-na  (along- 
side of  manl-r-n^),  Lav-er-na,  and  Tarp-eia  is  the 
linguistic  structure  of  their  names  (§  21). 

^.  Paradise. — The  ideas  of  the  Etiiiscans  re- 
garding the  hereafter,  however,  had  also  their 
brighter  side.  We  referred  above  (§  20)  to  the 
practice  of  deifying  the  souls  of  the  dead — perhaps 
an  Orphic-Pythagorean  accretion — which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  literary  sources.  It  is  true  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  Etruscans  seem  not  to  have  been 
very  susceptible  to  mystical  views  of  the  life  be- 
yond. Tlie  gorgeous  displays  seen  in  the  cemeteries 
of  Southern    Etruria    present,  not   the  glorified 


scenery  of  a  celestial  paradi^^e,  but  the  reminis- 
cences rather — and  often,  indeed,  very  realistic 
reminiscences — of  earthly  splendours.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  trappings  of  the  sepulchre  were  used 
originally  for  apotropceic  purposes,  and  were  de- 
signed to  pacify  the  dead  or  protect  the  living  from 
being  disturbed  by  them  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  amid 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  tombs  of  aristo- 
crats and  merchants  in  Southern  Etruria,  death 
and  the  dead  must  surely  have  lost  their  terrors. 
The  variety  of  objects  found  in  these  cemeteries 
baffles  description.  The  shields  and  weapons  of 
departed  warriors  hang  upon  the  pillars ;  while 
beside  the  bodies  of  women  are  laid  gold  ornaments 
of  the  finest  hammered,  granular,  and  filigree  work, 
together  with  sumptuous  toilet  articles,  including 
the  artistically  chased  bronze  mirrors  with  their 
mythological  scenes  and  their  unveiled  l>eautie8, 
in  which  some  have  vainly  tried  to  discern  a 
mystical  and  symbolical  meaning.  The  carved 
figures  of  the  sarcophagi — like  the  statues  of  the 
gods  at  the  lectistemia — recline  at  table  as  if  at 
some  festive  meal ;  whole  sets  of  table  services  and 
wine-jars  stand  ready  for  them  ;  while  the  great 
candelabra  would  once,  no  doubt,  illuminate  the 
solemn  games  in  honour  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the 
splendid  banquets,  the  huntings,  the  dances,  and 
the  delights  of  love,  portrayed  in  the  many -coloured 
frescoes  upon  the  walls. 

IV.  Worship  of  tub  Gods  and  ths  Etrvsca 
DISCIPLINA. — 27.  Priests.— A  striking  contrast  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  life  which  still,  after  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  sparkles  from  the  mauso- 
leums of  Etruscan  ma^ates,  is  presented  by  the 
punctilious  and  pedantic  worship  of  the  gods,  as 
made  known  to  us,  in  particular,  from  the  remains 
of  the  Etrusca  disciphna.  Livy  (v.  1.  6)  incident- 
ally alludes  to  the  Etruscans  as  a  '  gens  .  .  .  ante 
omnes  alias  eo  magis  dedita  religionibus,  quod 
excelleret  arte  colendi  eas ' ;  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria (Strom,  i.  306rf)  writes:  evrtKiiP  ijKpl^uaar 
TovffKoi.  The  statement,  '  Tusci  autem  a  frequentia 
sacrificii  dicti  sunt,  hoc  est  dvi  rod  Bvtiv '  (Serv.  on 
^n.  ii.  781  ;  Varro,  in  Isidore,  xiv.  4,  22),  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  superficial  etymology  of  the  ancients, 
but  nevertheless  gives  point  to  a  truth.  When  the 
twelve  cities  assembled  ad  fanum  VoHumncB  for 
their  common  festival,  they  chose  from  among 
the  nobility  a  sacerdos  for  the  sollemnia  ludorum, 
who  doubtless  also  enjoyed  great  political  influence 
(Livy,  v.  1.  5).  The  Etrusca  disciplina  was  handed 
down  in  the  families  of  the  principes  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  Roman  youths  were  sent 
to  Etruria  to  study  the  mysterious  science  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  ii.  9.  21,  ad  Fam.  vi.  6,  de  Divin.  i.  41.  92; 
Livy,  ix.  36.  3 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  15).  From  the 
hilinguis  of  Pesaro  (CIL  xi.  6363)  and  other  in- 
scriptions we  leara  a  few  of  the  titles  borne  by  the 
priests ;  the  Latin  terms  /mruspe{x)  a.nd.fiilguriator, 
which  correspond  in  some  way  to  the  Etr.  netivis 
trutnvt  frontac,  indicate  at  least  two  such  priestly 
functionaries,  viz.  the  examiner  of  the  fiver  or 
entrails  and  the  priest  of  the  lightning,  the  former 
of  whom  is  depicted  also  in  the  figured  cover  of  an 
ash-chest  from  Volterra  (Edm.  Miltcil.  xx.  [1905] 
fig.  xiv.).  "The  haruspiccs  had  intimate  relations 
with  the  Roman  aristocracy  ;  they  were  frequently 
consulted  by  the  Senate  ;  they  were  upon  the  staff 
of  commanders-in-chief  and  provincial  governors  ; 
and  the  Emperors  Augustus,  Til>erius,  Claudius, 
Alexander  Severus,  and  Julian  all  had  communica- 
tion with  them.  Even  the  drastic  measures  of  the 
Emperors  Constantine  and  Theodosius  did  not 
avail  to  suppress  them  entirely.  The  fact  that  we 
find  the  ordints  haruspicum  m  Rome  and  in  the 
municipia  seems  to  warrant  us  in  assuming  that 
special  colleges  and  schools  of  priests  existed  also 
in  Etruria. 
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28.  Relig-ious  ceremonies. — The  cultus  consisted 
in  prayers  and  imprecations,  sacrifices  and  sacri- 
iicial  meals.  Tlie  worship  of  statues  and  tlie 
lectistemia  feasts  (§  26)  seem  to  have  prevailed  also 
in  Etruria;  while  games,  dances,  music,  stately 
processions,  horse-races,  and  prize-fights  (often 
attended  with  bloodshed)  all  had  a  place  in  the 
service  of  the  gods. 

We  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  presence  of  formal 
litanies  in  the  Agram  roll — especially  at  the  top  of 
column  7  ;  and  Varro  (de  Be  Rust.  1.  2.  27)  trans- 
mits in  Latin  form  an  Etruscan  rhythmical  charm 
for  diseased  feet  which  he  had  taken  from  the  book 
of  the  Etruscan  Sasemae.  Mention  was  made 
above  of  imprecatory  tablets  and  the  Magliano 
lead  {§  5).  The  epigraphic  ABC  monuments  seem 
to  have  been  used  for  the  same  mystical  and  apo- 
tropseic  purposes  as  their  Greek  and  Roman 
counterparts. 

Besides  the  ordinary  votive  gifts,  which  often 
take  the  form  of  bronze  statuettes  of  the  deities  to 
be  worshipped,  we  find  in  Etruria,  as  elsewhere  on 
ancient  Italian  soil,  other  ott'eringa  of  a  peculiar 
character,  such  as  clay  models  of  Tieads,  faces  and 
parts  of  faces,  arms  and  hands,  legs  and  feet, 
entrails,  and  external  and  internal  organs  of  genera- 
tion, which  may  have  served  as  expressions  of  the 
worshipper's  gratitude  for  restoration  to  health  or 
the  blessing  of  children,  or  of  bis  desire  for  such 
boons. 

Animal  sacrifices  were  of  two  kinds,  hostias 
aniniales,  and  hosticB  consultatorice  (Serv.  on  jEn. 
iv.  56).  In  the  former  the  soul  or  life  of  the  animal 
was  sacrificed  to  the  gods  as  a  propitiation  and  a 
substitute  for  the  soul  and  life  of  man ;  in  the 
latter  the  offerer  solicited  a  revelation  of  the  deity's 
will  or  counsel  in  the  entrails  of  the  victim.  But 
alike  in  the  monumental  and  in  the  literary  records 
we  find  evidence  also  of  such  barbarities  as  the 
massacre  of  prisoners  and  stoning  to  death. 

29.  Origin  of  the  disciplina  (Tages,  Begoe),  and 
its  divisions. — The  Elrusca  disciplina  was  traced 
to  a  mythical  origin.  The  wondrous  child  Tages 
was  cast  out  of  a  clod  by  the  plough,  and  tho.se 
who  crowded  round  to  hear  wrote  down  what  he 
reveale<l  and  sang  (Cic.  de  Diuin.  ii.  60,  and  other 
writers).  The  '  nympli '  Begoe  (§  21)  taught  Arruns 
Veltymnus  (Etr.  anid  ultijnne)  the  sacred  law  of 
limitation  (§  33).  The  doctrine  thus  revealed  falls 
into  three  parts — the  /«6j-t  fulgurates,  libri  haru- 
spicini,  and  libri  rituales.  The  libri  Rafales  and 
libri  Acheroniici,  to  judge  from  their  contents, 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  last-named  category. 

30.  The  '  libri  fulgurates.' — The  libri  fulgurates 
contained  the  Etruscan  doctrine  regarding  the 
regions  of  the  heavens  and  the  gods  of  the  lightning 
(§  15).  The  fulguriatores  (§  27)  defined  the  various 
species  of  lightning  according  to  their  origin,  force, 
and  result ;  they  interpreted  the  flashes  according 
to  the  objects  struck — places,  trees,  buildings, 
sanctuaries,  statues,  or  human  beings.  They 
propitiated  the  lightning  by  removing  the  traces 
of  its  work  ('burying  the  lightning');  they  knew 
how  to  mitigate  or  suspend  its  effects,  but  they 
had  it  also  in  their  power  to  call  it  down  by 
adjurations,  and  to  summon  the  deity  to  appear  in 
the  flash  as  guest  or  counsellor,  or  to  destroy  an 
enemy.  With  such  atljurations  the  rain-charm 
would  doubtless  often  be  combined. 

That  the  object  struck  by  lightning  becomes  tabu, 
sacred,  or  rehgioauvi — a  thing  in  face  of  which  man 
vacillates  Ijetween  dread  and  worship — seems  to 
be  a  universal  human  belief ;  but  whether  the 
develoi)ment  of  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  the  light- 
ning by  priestly  speculations  shows  in  its  details 
the  influence  of  Koman,  Greek,  or  Babylonian 
ideas,  or  whether — as  was  the  case  with  haruspicy 
— it  waa  the  means  of  conveying  Babylonian  ideas 


to  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  to  the  Greeks  as  well, 
is  a  problem  that  awaits  further  investigation. 

31.  The  'lihrihsLTUspicim.'— The libri/ianispicini 
comprised  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  inspection 
of  entrails,  and  especially  of  the  liver.  The  reeking 
entrails  of  the  slaughtered  animal  were  believed  to 
be  the  media  through  which  the  gods  spoke  to  men. 
The  bronze  liver  of  Piacenza  (§  6),  with  its  regions 
and  divine  names,  shows  that  the  Etruscans,  like 
the  Babylonians,  assigned  to  their  deities  definite 
localities  both  upon  the  liver  and  in  the  sky,  and 
that  their  doctrine  of  the  lightning  was  inherently 
related  to  their  haruspicy.  The  account  given  by 
Martianus  Capella  (de  Nuptiis  Merc,  et  Philol.  1. 
41-61)  and  the  Piacenza  model  both  represent  the 
celestial  temple  of  the  Etruscans,  but  each  in  its 
own  way,  so  that  the  regions  and  deities  of  the  one 
cannot  be  summarily  identified  with  those  of  the 
other.  In  Etruscan,  as  in  Babylonian  haruspicy, 
the  caput  iocinoris,  the  pars  familiaris,  and  pars 
hostilis  (right  and  left?),  the  fssa  (indentations 
and  crevices  seen  especiaJly  in  the  sheep's  liver), 
thefibrce  (tips  or  edges  of  the  liver),  and  the  gall- 
bladder all  had  their  special  functions.  We  cannot 
say  as  yet  whether  the  clay  models  of  livers  with 
Hittite  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  have  been 
found  in  Boghaz-keui  will  prove,  when  deciphered, 
to  be  connecting  links  between  the  Babylonian  and 
the  Etruscan  models.  But  we  can  even  now  make 
out  a  certain  textual  connexion  between  the  Baby- 
lonian examples  and  the  liver  of  Piacenza.  Thus 
the  two  leading  types  of  Babylonian  hanispication 
were  as  follows :  (1)  'If  the  left  side  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  thus  or  thus,  the  enemy  will  capture  the 
soverei^'s  country ' ;  and  (2)  '  It  [the  left  side  of 
the  gall-bladder  is]  complete,  the  flattened  middle 
of  the  gall-duct  Ls  the  hand  of  Ishtar  of  Babylon ' ; 
and,  when  we  compare  with  these  the  divine  names 
in  the  several  regions  of  the  Etruscan  model,  we 
find  that  they  are  abbreviations  of  the  second  type. 
Both  the  Etruscan  and  the  Greek  practice  of 
haruspicy  seem  to  be  directly  related  to  the  Baby- 
lonian ;  the  Roman  extispiciuni  was  no  doubt 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Etruscan  system,  but 
its  sole  object  was  to  decide  whether  the  victim 
was  acceptable  to  the  deity  or  not,  whereas  the 
Etruscans  read  in  the  liver  revelations  of  the 
future,  even  in  minute  details. 

32.  The  '  libri  rituales '  ('ostenta').— The  Etrus- 
can doctrines  of  the  lightning-flash  and  of  haruspicy 
were  in  certain  portions  clo.sely  akin  to  the  doctrine 
of  ostenta,  which  formed  a  division  of  the  libri 
rituales.  Our  best  source  of  information  regarding 
the  doctrine  of  ostenta  is  found  in  the  responsa  given 
by  the  Etruscan  haruspices  to  the  Romans  who 
consulted  them.  With  reference  to  any  particular 
prodigium,  the  following  four  points  had  to  be 
determined  :  (1)  From  which  deities  did  the  sign 
proceed  ?  (2)  Why  had  they  sent  it  ?  (3)  What  did 
it  portend t  and  (4)  How  was  it  to  be  propitiated? 
Examples  of  such  ostenta  were  earthquakes,  tem- 
pests, showers  of  stones  or  blood  (fire-balls)  in  the 
sky,  and  comets.  Ill-omened  trees  with  black  fruits, 
and  unlucky  animals  (beasts  of  prey  and  night-birds) 
struck  terrror  into  the  beholder  ;  white  hor.sea  and 
rams  with  purple  or  golden  spots  denoted  good 
luck ;  serpents  might  portend  either  good  or  evil. 
Monstrous  births,  especially  hybrids,  and  grotesque 
animals  stirred  the  imagination,  and  such  creatures 
— chimseras,  winged  beasts,  and  crosses  between 
lions  and  birds — appear  also  on  the  monuments,  but 
have  not  as  yet  received  siiecial  attention.  These 
terrifying  signs  were  usually  propitiated  by  remov- 
ing all  traces  of  them.  Statues  which  had  been 
thrown  down  by  tempest  or  lightning  were  set  up 
more  securely ;  injured  temples  were  consecrated 
anew.  Monsters  and  hybrid  children  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  buried  alive ;  adults  who  changed 
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their  sex  were  banished  to  a  desert  island.  A 
marriage  disturbed  by  an  earthquake  or  a  celestial 
portent  was  postponed.  Animals  tliat  spoke  were 
supposed  to  be  tlie  mouthpieces  of  deities,  and  were 
maintained  at  tlie  public  expense.  Whether  certain 
other  propitiatory  rites,  such  as  sacrifices,  gifts, 
lustrations,  and  choirs  of  virgins,  are  of  Greek, 
Roman,  or  Etruscan  origin  can  hardly  be  decided 
in  particular  cases  ;  and  it  is  also  doubtful  whether 
divination  by  observing  the  flight  of  birds  was  in- 
digenous to  Etriiria.  Babylonian  ideas  make  their 
influence  strangely  felt  likewise  throughout  the 
Etruscan  doctrine  of  ostenta,  even  in  points  of 
detail. 

33.  The  '  libri  rituales'  (limitation,  and  cere- 
monies of  consecration  and  foundation).  —  The 
libri  rituales  contained  also  directions  regarding 
ceremonies  on  particular  occasions.  Plots  of  land, 
houses,  temples,  and  cities  had  to  be  orientated  and 
limited  Etrvsco  ritu  ;  pomerium  and  mundus  seem 
originally  to  have  been  Etruscan  terras.  The  arts 
of  land-surveying  and  architecture  enjoyed  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion.  The  books  of  the  gromatici  con- 
tained an  oracle  of  Vegoia  (§§  21,  29)  regarding  the 
surveying  and  allotment  of  land  (agrimensorea, 
350) ;  the  word  gruma  itself  is  most  satisfactorily 
explained — in  accordance  with  Etruscan  analogies 
— as  a  derivative  of  the  Gr.  yviiiiwv  (ace.  -oi-o).  The 
Etruscan  temple-design  and  the  Etruscan  ritus  for 
the  foundation  of  cities  were  adopted  by  the  Ilomans. 
The  excavations  made,  e.g.,  at  Marzabotto  confirm 
the  literary  tradition.  The  investigation  of  Italian 
place-names  has  yielded  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  Etruscan  forms ;  and,  as  such  names  are  nearly 
always  attached  to  high  places  capable  of  being  de- 
fended, they  are  in  all  likelihood  to  be  explained  on 
the  theory  that  urban  colonies  of  Etruscans,  located 
above  and  amidst  the  Italic  peasant  farm-houses, 
were  founded  and  named  Etntsco  ritu  by  the  ruling 
families  of  Etruscan  nationality  ;  though  it  is  not, 
of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  these  settlers,  who, 
being  relatively  few  in  numbers,  would  soon  be 
granted  the  rights  of  connubium  and  commercium 
with  the  neighbouring  peoples,  were  able  to  main- 
tain the  distinctively  Etruscan  character  of  their 
new  locations. 

3^  The  '  libri  rituales ' ;  law. — In  Etrnria,  legal 
institutions  likewise  formed  a  branch  of  religion. 
Thus  we  hear  nothing  of  a  separate  legal  code  ;  the 
jus  civile  was  merged  in  the  jus  sacrum  of  the  re- 
ligious books.  The  law  of  property  seems  to  have 
been  connected  in  the  closest  way  with  the  sacro- 
sanct art  of  land-surveying.  The  saying  of  Vegoia, 
found,  as  noted  above,  in  the  writings  of  the  agri- 
mensores,  finishes  with  words  that  suggest  the 
phraseology  of  Oriental  religions  :  '  propterea  neque 
lallax  neque  bilinguis  sis ;  disciplinain  pone  in  corde 
tua.'  The  perjurer  and  his  oftspring  were  doomed 
to  become  fugitives  and  outcasts.  The  frightful 
penalties  wreaked  upon  hermaphrodites  in  Etrnria 
(§  32)  are  found  attached  to  certain  crimes  also  in 
Koman  Law.  By  a  fortunate  accident  of  trans- 
mission a  representation  of  the  solemn  Etruscan 
rite  of  adoption  has  come  down  to  us  :  a  sketch  on 
a  mirror  shows  us  the  adult  Herakles  sucking  the 
breast  of  Juncin  the  presence  of  the  other  Olympi- 
ans. Here  the  act  of  sucking  signifies  the  rite  of 
adoption,  the  child  being  admitted  into  Olympus 
in  virtue  of  the  milk-tie — a  relationship  which  is 
quite  common  in  the  Caucasus,  and  which,  through 
tlie  influence  of  Islam,  has  become  a  universal  law 
in  the  East.     Cf.  art.  Fosterage. 

35.  The  'libri  fatales'and  'libri  Acherontici.'— 
The  libri  fatales  and  libri  Acherontici — the  books 
of  fate  and  of  death — were  also  included  among  the 
libri  rituales.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
deification  of  souls  (§  20) ;  and  in  accordance  there- 
with the  Acherontic  books  would  appear  to  have 


contained  certain  elements  of  the  Orphic-Pytha- 
gorean doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Orphics,  they  based  the  fact  upon 
certain  mysterious  sacrifices.  These  books  treated 
also  of  a  certain  respite  of  fate :  ' .  .  .  sciendum 
secundum  aruspicinae  libros  et  sacra  Acheruntia, 
quae  Tages  composuisse  dicitur,  fata  decern  annis 
quadam  ratione  ditl'erri  .  .  .  primo  loco  a  Jove 
dicunt  posse  impetrari,  post  a  latis '  (Serv.  on  .^n, 
viii.  398).  Birthdays  and  other  periods  of  life  were 
accounted  of  great,  and  even  critical,  importance. 
The  libri  fatales  assigned  to  human  life  a  duration 
of  twelve  hebdomads  ;  but,  when  life  had  extended 
to  ten  hebdomads,  or  seventy  years,  man  could  no 
longer  delay  the  incidence  of  fate  by  propitiatory 
rites.  From  that  stage  onwards  he  must  ask  no- 
thing more  from  the  gods  ;  and,  even  if  he  should 
survive  for  other  two  hebdomads,  yet  his  soul  is 
really  sundered  from  his  body,  and  the  gods  vouch- 
safe him  no  further  ^ocfi^ia  (Varro,  in  Censorinus, 
xiv.  6). 

36.  '  Saecula ' ;  cosmogony. — The  doctrine  of  the 
periods  of  human  life  was  adapted  also  to  the  life 
of  the  Etruscan  city-State,  appearing  here  as  the 
doctrine  of  scecula,  which  we  meet  with  again  in 
the  sphere  of  Roman  history.  It  was  believed  that 
a  respite  from  the  menaces  of  fate  foreboded  in  the 
ostenta  sacularia  could  be  secured  by  means  of 
propitiatory  ceremonies  until  the  tenth  sceculum, 
and  tliat  thereafter  fate  took  its  inexorable  course. 
The  'secular'  festivals  were  simply  propitiations 
of  the  ostenta  scBcvlaria.  Conformably  to  the 
tradition  regarding  the  scecula  found  in  the  sacred 
books,  the  terminus  a  quo  of  Etruscan  chronology 
was  laid  down  as  967  B.C. — a  date  which  is  perhaps 
not  without  importance  in  regard  to  the  appearance 
of  the  Etruscans  in  Italy. 

The  Etruscan  cosmogony  was  of  a  very  remark- 
able character.  According  to  the  account  of  it 
given  by  Suidas  [s.v.  Tvppvia),  the  demiurge  ap- 
pointed twelve  millenniums  for  his  acts  of  creation, 
and  assigned  them  severally  to  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac.  In  the  first  chiliad  he  created  heaven 
and  earth  ;  in  the  second,  the  firmament ;  in  the 
third,  the  sea,  and  the  waters  upon  the  land  ;  in 
the  fourth,  the  great  lights  of  heaven — sun,  moon, 
and  stars ;  in  the  fifth,  everything  in  air,  earth, 
and  water  that  creeps  and  flies  and  runs  upon  four 
feet ;  and  in  the  sixth,  man.  Six  thousand  years 
had  thus  elapsed  before  the  creation  of  man,  and 
the  human  race  should  endure  for  six  thousand 
years  more.  The  similarity  of  this  creation  story 
to  the  Biblical  account  is  unmistakable.  Whether 
the  source  used  by  Suidas,  and  very  vaguely  indi- 
cated by  him,  had  been  composed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Biblical  narrative,  or  whether  his 
account  really  embodies  an  ancient  Etruscan  tradi- 
tion— in  the  sense,  let  us  say,  that  Western  Asiatic 
conceptions  underlie  both  the  Biblical  and  the 
Etruscan  doctrine  of  the  origin  and  the  scectUa  of 
the  world — is  a  problem  which  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  solve. 

LiTERiTiRE.— I.  Geherai.  t  K.  O.  Miiller,  tHe  Mtmtter,  new 
ed.  bv  W.  Deccke,  Stuttgart,  1877,  ii.  1-195  :  '  Von  der  Ecligion 
u.  Divination  d.  Etrusker '  (still  of  value,  especially  tor  ita  com- 
prehensive  account  of  the  literary  sources] ;  the  same  writer  in 
Ersch-Grubcr's  Allgem.  Encyc,  I^cipziif,  1830,  ».v.  '  Hetrurien,' 
'  Hetnisker  '  (  =  KUint.  dmtsche  Schriften,  Breslau,  1847,  i.  173- 
188) ;  E.  Gerhard,  Uber  d.  Goltheilen  d.  Elnuker :  Kin*  in  d. 
kgl.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Kerlin  vorgeltttne  Abhandlung,  Berlin, 
1847  [deals  with  monumental  sources.'but  with  untenable  mysti- 
cal interpretations) ;  G.  Dennis,  The  Citirt  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria,  new,  ed.,  Ixindon,.  1883,  i.  pp.  liii-lx ;  A.  NoSl  Des 
Vergers,  L'Etrurie  et  lf.i  Etrusmtes,  Paris,  1862-64,  i.  278-314  ; 
J.  Martha,  L'Art  itnmitu,  Paris,  1889,  pp.  266-283 :  '  L' Archi- 
tecture religieuse,'  313-321 :  '  La  Sculpture  religieuse  (Lea 
Figures  mvthologiques) ' ;  the  same  writer  in  Darembersr-Saglio, 
DM.  den  Ant.,  a.t.  '  Etrusci ' ;  G.  KSrte,  in  Pauly-Wissbwa,  s.v. 
•  Etrusker,'  vi.  765-768.  L.  A.  Milani  (Ausonia,  i.  (1906)  133) 
has  promised  a  study  on  the  Art  and  Religion  of  the  Etruscans. 
Further  bibliographical  particulars  in  G.  Herbig,  '  Bericht 
uber  d.  Fortschritte  d.  Etruskologie  fiir  d.  Jahre  1894-1907,'  in 
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Jahresber.  iiber  d.  Fortsckritte  d.  ktcus.  Altertummeissensch. 
cxJ.  (Leipzig,  1908)  79 ff.  ('Religion,'  nos.  48»-518  ;  previous 
reports  by  W.  Deecke,  cf.  ib.  under  no.  5).  Short  summaries 
of  the  literature  will  be  found  alao  in  many  treatises  on  Roman 
and  ancient  histor*. 

11.  For  the  special  subjects  of  the  paragraphs.— x. 
For  the  calendar  and  astronomy  :  Miiller- Deecke,  Etriisker,  ii. 
300-316  ;  C.  Thulin,  Die  Goiter  des  Martiamis  Capella  u.  der 
Bronzeleber  v.  Piacema.,  Giessen,  1906,  pp.  75-81 ;  cf.  F.  Boll, 
in  Berl.  philol.  Wochenschr.  xxviii.  (1908),  cols.  1372-79.  For 
calendar  dates  and  the  Agram  linen-roll :  A.  Torp,  '  Etrusk. 
Monatsnaraen,*  in  Videnskabs-SelskabeU  Skri/ter,  ii.,  Histor.- 
Filos.  Kl.,  Christiania,  1902,  no.  4;  G.  Herbigr,  *  Die  etr. 
Leinwandrolle  d.  Agramer  Nat. -Museums,' in  Abhandl.  d.  kgl. 
bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.^  Philos. -Philol.  u.  Histor.  KI.  xxv. 
(Munich,  1911),  no.  4,  p.  43  (with  additional  literature).  Collec- 
tions of  Inscriptions  :  Corpus  inscr.  ital.,  ed.  A.  Fabretti,  Turin, 
1867,  with  three  suppL  1872-78,  and  G.  F.  Oamurrini,  Appen- 
dice^  Florence,  1880;  Corpus  inscr,  etr.,  Leipzig^,  1893  ff.,  edd. 
C.  Pauli,  O.  A.  Danielsson,  G.  Herbijf,  B.  Nogara  ;  more  recent 
discoveries  in  the  current  issues  of  the  *  Notizie  degli  scavi ' 
(^((i  rf.  R.  Ace.  d.  Lineei,  Rome). 

a.  For  the  ancient  references  to  the  Etruscan  religion  and  the 
Etrusca  disciplina:  Miiller- Deecke,  Etrusher  (as  above); 
G.  Schmeisser,  Quagtionum  de  Etrusca  disciplina  particula, 
Inaujr.  Diss.,  Breslau,  1872,  also  Die  etr.  Disdplin,  Programm, 
Liegnitz,  1881 ;  A.  BoucM-Leclercq,  Histoirede  la  divination 
dans  Vaniiquite,  iv.  (Paris,  188-2)  3-115 ;  G.  Wissowa,  Rel.  u. 
Kultvs  d.  Homer\  Munich,  1912,  pp.  643-549;  C.  O.  Thulin,  Die 
€tT.  Disdplin,  i.-iii.,  Gothenburg,  1906-09.  For  Latin  writers  on 
the  Etr.  disciplina  :  M.  Schanz,  Gesch.  d.  rom.  Lit.  i.  23, 
Munich,  1909,  pp.  494-497 ;  Scriptomm  disciplined  etr,  frag- 
menta,  coll.  C.  Thulin,  i.,  Berlin,  1906;  E.  Bormann,  'Denk- 
maler  etr.  Schrifts teller,'  in  the  Jahreshefte  d.  osterr.  arch. 
Inst.  ii.  (%'ienna,  1899)  129-136. 

3-  For  the  Agram  roll :  I.  Krall,  *Die  etr.  Mumienbinden  des 
Agjamer  National-Museums,'  DWAW,  Philos. -Hist.  Kl.  xli. 
(Vienna,  1892)  1-70 ;  E.  Lattes,  '  Saggi  e  appunti  intorno  alia 
iscrizione  etrusca  della  mummia,'  in  Memorie  d.  R.  Jst.-Lomb,, 
CI.  di  lett.  e  scienze  stor.  e  mor.  xix.  (Milan,  1893)  133-389,  and 
elsewhere;  A.  Torp,  Etr,  Beiirage^  i.,  ii.,  Leipzig,  1902-03; 
G.  Herbig',  Etr.  Leinwandrolle  (as  above) :  a  new  ed.  is  in 
preparation  for  the  CIE. 

4.  For  sepulchral  rolls  and  the  pidena-rol\ :  G.  Herbig,  op. 
at.  11-18,  20-26.  For  the  clay  tablet  of  Capua :  A.  Torp, 
•Bemerkungen  zu  d.  etr.  Inschrift  von  S.  Maria  di  Capua,'  in 
Videns.'Selsk,  Skri/ter,  ii.,  Hist.-Filos.  KI.,  Christiania,  1905, 
DO.  5.    For  the  cippus  Perusinus:  CIE  4538. 

5.  For  the  leaden  tablet  of  Magliano ;  L,.  A.  Milan!,  'II 
IHombo  scritto  di  Magliano,'  in  3lon.  ant,  dei  Lineei,  ii.  (Rome, 
1893).  For  imprecatory  tablets :  F.  Skutsch,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  8.V.  '  Etnisker,'  vL  785  f.,  and  elsewhere.  For  ABC 
monumenta  :  A.  Dietericb,  In  Rhein.  Mus.  f.  Phil,  Ivi.  (1901) 
77-105  (cf.  Kleine  Schri/ten,  Leipzig,  1911,  p.  202  fT.).  For  ana- 
tomical votive  gifts  :  L.  Stieda,  '  Cher  altital.  Weihgeschenke,' 
in  MitteU.  d.  kaiserl.  deutsch.  arch,  Inst.,  Rom.  Abtheilung,  xiv. 
[1899]  230-243  :  Anatomische  Hefte,  Abt.  i.,  xvi.  (1901)  1-83. 

6.  For  the  bronze  liver  of  Piacenza  :  W.  Deecke,  '  Das 
Teniplum  von  Piacenza,'  Etntsk.  Forschungen,  iv.,  Stuttgart, 
1880,  with  Supplement,  Etr.  Forsch,  v.  Stndien,  ii.  [1882]  65 fT.  ; 
C.  Thulin,  Die  Goiter  d.  Mart.  Cap.  (above  under  1),  and  cf. 
W.  F.  Otto,  in  Deutsche  Lit.-Zeitung,  1909,  cols.  1035-43; 
G.  Korte,  '  Die  Bronzeleber  von  P.,'  in  Rom.  Mitteil.  xx.  [1905] 
848-379.  For  Oriental  analogues,  see  lit,  in  G.  Herbig-,  Berieht 
(cf.  above,  under  I.),  cap.  M.  Jastrow,  7>i>  Religion  BabyUmienn 
u.  Atsyriens,  Giessen,  1905 ff.,  ii.  213-415.  Cf.  art.  Divination 
(Eoman),  vol.  iv.  p.  S^.^i*,  notes  1  and  2. 

7.  E.  Gerhard.  A.  Kliigraann,  G.  Kbrte,  Etr,  Spiegel,  i.-v., 
Berlin,  1840-97  ;  A.  Furtwangler,  Die  antiken  Gemmen,  i.-iii., 
Leipzig,  1900 ;  H.  Bmnn  and  G.  Korte,  /  Rilievi  delle  ume 
etrusche,  i.,  ii.,  Rome,  1870-96;  lit.  on  mural  paintings  in 
F.  V.  Stryk,  Stvdien  iib.  d.  etr.  Kammergraher,  Inaug.  Diss. 
niunich),  Dorpat,  1910 ;  W.  Deecke,  '  Das  etr.  Munzwesen ' 
{Etr.  Forsch.  ii.),  Stuttgart,  1876.  There  exist  as  yet  no  really 
comprehensive  works  giving  reproductions  of  the  Etr.  mural 
paintings,  coins,  statues  of  deities,  or  vases  (with  the  actual 
and  genuine  Etruscan  paintings). 

8.  Wissowa's  genetic  analysis  of  the  various  orders  of 
deities  in  Rom.  religion  (Religion  u.  Kultvs,  pt.  ii.  sect.  1-6) 
ta  a  masterpiece  of  method. 

9.  A  g^eat  deal  of  philological  material  relating  to  the  names 
of  the  gods  will  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  writings  of 
W.  Corssen,  S.  Bugge,  W.  Deecke,  C.  Pauli,  and  E.  Lattes, 
But,  grateful  as  we  are  for  much  that  has  been  written  on 
points  of  detail,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  attempt  to  explain  these  names  etymological ly  has  proved 
a  failure. 

10  and  tj.  Artt.  on  individual  deities  by  W.  Deecke  and 
C.  Pauli,  in  Roscher,  and  by  C.  Thulin  and  G-  Herbig,  in 
Pauly- Wissowa,  s.vv. 

11.  For  Italic  and  Greek  deities  in  Etruria :  G.  Wissowa, 
Religion,  etc. ;  W.  F.  Otto,  in  Pauly-Wissowa;  J.  B.  Carter, 
•Die  Etnisker  u.  d.  rom.  Religion,'  in  Rmn.  Mitteil.  xxv. 
(1910)  74-88.  For  Or.  names  of  gods  and  heroes  in  Etr.  form  : 
W.  Deecke,  in  Beitrdge  z.  Kunde  d.  ijidogerm.  Sprachen,  ed. 
Bezzenberger,  ii.  (Oottingen,  1878)  161-186,  For  (usil  and) 
eau$a :  Skatsch-Pontrandolfi,  La  Lingua  etrusca,  Florence, 
1909,  p.  16;  G-  Herbig,  Etr.  Leinwandrolle,  p.  24  f.;  for 
herm-  and  turms  :  G.  Herbig,  op.  cit.  p.  26 ;  for  (oni  and) 
euiiani  :  G-  Herbig,  Glotta,  iv.  (1912)  173. 

13.  On    melkarO :  M.    Br^al,    Journal  des   Savants,   1899, 


p.  03  ff.  For  Egyptian  deities  in  the  Agrara  document :  G. 
Herbig,  Etr.  Leinwandrolle,  34-33.  For  the  relations  between 
Etruscans  and  pre-Hellenic  civilization  (with  very  dubious 
results):  L,  A.  Milan!,  in  Stitdi  e  mat.  di  arch,  e  numism.  i., 
ii.  (1899-1905),  and  in  the  Rivista  critica  e  storica,  promotrice 
della  cultura  religiosa  in  Italia,  vi.  (1906) ;  S.  Bugge,  Das 
Verhdltnis  d.  Etnisker  zu  d.  Indogermanen  w.  d.  vorgriech. 
Bevolkerung  Kleinasiens  u.  Griechenlands,  Strassbui^,  1909. 
On fujluns  :  most  recently  W.  Scbulze, '  Zur  Gesch.  lat.  Eigen- 
namen,'  in  AGG,  Philol.-Hist.  KL,  new  ser.,  v.  5,  no.  5  (Berlin, 
1904),  p.  589 ;  on  ie6lansii,n(i  selvans :  C.  Pauli,  in  Roscher,  s.w. 
For  links  between  Etruria  and  Babylonia,  see  tit.  to  §  6  and 

14.  For  the  suffixes  of  Etr.  words :  Miiller-Deecke,  Die 
Etrusker,  ii.  §§  23,  24,  and  especially  W.  Schulze,  op.  cit. 
passim.  Precarious  conclusions  regarding  the  formation  of  Etr. 
divine  names  in  C.  Pauli,  in  Beitrdge  z.  Kunde  d,  indogerm. 
Sprachen,  ed.  Bezzenberger,  xxv.  (Gottingen,  1900)  194-227, 
xxvi.  (1901)  48-63. 

15.  On  the  divine  triad  :  C.  Thulin,  in  Rhein.  Mus.f.  Philol., 
new  ser.  Ix.  [Frankfort,  1905]  256-261,  On  the  ennead  :  the  same 
author,  Etr.  Diseiplin  (see  under  §  a),  i.  22-27,  32-49.  On  the 
dodecad  of  gods :  G.  Schmeisser,  '  De  Etruscorum  Deis  Con- 
aentibus  qui  dicuntur,' in  Cotninentationes  philol.  in  honorem 
Aug.  Reiffersckeidii,  Breslau,  1884,  pp.  29-34 ;  F.  Boll,  Sphcera^ 
Leipzig,  1903,  p.  477  f. ;  C.  Thulin,  op.  cit.  i.  27-32. 

17.  On  the  Roman  lilres :  G.  Wissowa,  Rel.  u.  Kult.  d. 
Roiner^,  160-175  ;  on  the  Etr.  proper  names  resembling  lar: 
W.  Schulze,  '  Zur  Gesch.  lat.  Eigennamen,'  83  f. ;  for  Lat.  L^ra 
and  Etr.  lasa,  cf.  Wissowa,  op.  cit.  174,  235,  note  5,  and  G. 
Korte,  Etr.  Spiegel,  v.  9,  note  2.  Further  information  in  C. 
Thulm,  Gotterd.  Mart.  Capella,  42-46, 

18.  On  the  Di  penates :  Wissowa,  pp.  cit.  161-166  ;  C. 
Thulin,  op.  cit.  56-58. 

19.  On  the  Genius :  W.  F.  Otto,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v,  ; 
dubious  conclusions  in  C.  PauU,  Altital.  Studien,  i.  (Hanover, 
1883)69. 

ao.  On  dens  animalis  (divina  anima),  Etr.  aisna  hin9u :  G. 
Herbig,  Etr.  Leinwandrolle,  41  f. 

ai.  Forthe  worship  of  mythological  heroes:  Miiller-Deecke, 
Etrusker,  ii.  279-292 ;  for  clan  deities :  W.  Schulze,  op.  cit. 
(in  13)  122  f.,  165  f.,  200,  252;  W.  F.  Otto,  Rhein.  Mus.  f. 
Philol.,  new  ser.,  Ixiv.  (1909)449-468;  G.  Herbig,  Etr.  Lein- 
wandrolle, 26  f. 

aa.  On  the  Faliscan  cult  of  Janus  and  Juno,  cf.  W.  Deecke, 
Die  Fali^ker,  Strassburg,  1888,  §§  33,  31.  Latest  discussions  of 
the  nature  and  the  Lat.  names  of  Juno  :  W.  F.  Otto,  in  Philo- 
logus,  Ixiv.  (1905)  161-223,  and  H.  Ehrlich,  in  Zeitsch,/.  vergl. 
Sprach/orsck.,  ed.  Kuhn,  xli.  (1907)  283-287. 

a3.  On  the  Etr.  lasa:  Aem.  Schippke,  De  speculis Etruscis 
qucestionum  particula,  i.,  Inaug.  Dissert.,  Breslau,  1881;  see 
also  Lit.  under  §  17. 

24.  For  the  fate-recording  deities :  G.  Herbig,  Etr.  Lein- 
wandroUe,  13-18,  27  f,  (with  references  to  E.  lattes'  earlier 
articles  on  the  subject). 

•5.  On  van0  and  cutht,  cf.  G.  Herbig,  op.  cit.  12-19  ;  on  the 
Etruscan  Charon :  T.  A.  Ambrosch,  De  Charonte  Etrttsco, 
Breslau,  1837  ;  S.  Rossi,  II  Tipo  e  Vvjjicio  del  Charun  etrusco, 
Messina,  1900  ;  O.  Waser,  ARW'i.  (1898)  177-179. 

a6.  For  mnn(m^(not  muantmi),  cf.  G.  Herbig,  Glotta,  iv. 
(1912)  173  f.  For  the  deification  of  souls,  cf.  Lit.  to  §  20.  For 
the  figured  covers  of  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  and  the  lectisternia 
deities :  G.  Herbig,  op.  cit.  40.  For  the  Etruscan  tombs  and 
their  furnishings,  cf.  (besides  numerous  Italian  monographs), 
e.g.,  B.  Modestov,  Inirod.  a  I'hist.  rom.,  Paris,  1907,  p.  352ff.  ; 
Frova,  La  morte  e  I'oltretomba  neW  arte  etrusca,  1908,  and  the 
works  of  G.  Dennis  and  J.  Martha  cited  above  (under  I.); 
F.  V.  Stryk  (under  8  7). 

»y.  For  lit.  on  the  Etrusca  disciplina,  see  under  §  a  ;  on  the 
haruspices :  A.  Bouche-Leclercq,  in  Daremberg-Saglio,  s.v. ; 
C.  Thulin,  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v.  For  other  priestly  titles, 
see  W.  Deecke,  '  Die  etr.  Beamten-  u.  Priestertitel '  (Etr. 
Forsch.  u.  Stud,  vi.),  Stuttgart,  1884. 

a8.  Miiller-Deecke,  Die  Etrusker,  Ii.  106-224:  'Von  den 
gottesdienstlichen  Spielen,  der  Musik  u.  Orchestik  der  Etrus- 
ker' ;  C.  Thulin,  Ital.  sakrale  Poesie  u.  Prosa,  Berlin,  1906, 
pp.  1-14,  67-77  ;  also  the  lit.  to  §  5.  For  human  sacrifice : 
Miiller-Deecke,  op.  cit.  ii.  20,  101,  IIO. 

29.  On  Tages  and  Begoe :  C.  Thulin,  Scriptorvm  disc.  Etr. 
fragm.  3-11  (cf.  W.  Schulze,  op.  cit.  240)  and  12-21. 

30.  For  the  Etr,  doctrine  of  the  lightning-flash  :  C.  Thulin, 
Etr.  Diseiplin,  i. ;  cf.  W.  F.  Otto,  in  Deutsche  Lit.-Zeitung, 
1909,  col.  1041  f.  For  Etr.-Bab.  astronomy  and  astrology: 
F.  Boll,  in  Berliner  philol,  Wochenschr.,  1908,  cols.  1372-79; 
M.  Jastrow,  Religion  Bab.  u,  Assyr.  ii.  742-744. 

31.  For  haruspicina :  C.  Thulin,  op.  cit.  ii.,  also  lit.  to  §8  a, 
6,  and  »y.  For  the  Rom.-Etr.  extispicina  :  G.  Wissowa,  Rel. 
u.  Kult.d.  Romer^,  esp.  419;  for  Etr.-Bab.  haruspicina:  M. 
Jastrow,  op.  cit,  ii.  210,  219,  320,  note  3,  742. 

3».  For  ostenta  :  C.  Thulin,  op,  cit.  iii.  76-130 ;  for  the 
responsa  haruspicum:  G.  Wissowa,  (yp.  cit.,  esp.  545  f.  ;  for 
Etr.-Bab.  ostenta :  M.  Jastrow,  oj).  cit.  ii.  744,  esp.  notes  2 
and  3;  cf.  Joh.  Hunger,  '  IJabylonische  Tieromina  nebst 
griechisch-romischen  I'arallelen,'  in  MVG  xiv.  [1909]  3,  1-178. 

33.  For  'limitation,'  and  ceremonies  of  consecration  and 
foundation,  C.  Thulin,  op.  cit,  iii.  3-46.  On  the  I^t.-Etr. 
gruma  and  Gr.  yvutfioya,  cf.  W.  Schulze,  SBA  W.  Beriin,  1905, 
p.  709.  For  Etruscan  place-names  in  Italy  :  W.  Schulze,  'Zur 
Gesch.  latein.  Eigenn.,^  522-582. 

34.  For  Etruscan  law:  C.  Thulin,  op.  cit,  iii.  52-56;  C. 
Casati,  Jus  Antiquum,  Paris,  1894,  and  tliments  du  droit 
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itnuaw,  P»ri«,  1S96  ;  J.  Kohler  (and  A.  Ehreniweisr),  '  Milch- 
ver«rand»ch«(t  bei  rt.  Etnukem,'  inZyKWx\iii.  llWif.)  7S-75. 

«•  f'or  the  tilm  /alalee  and  tibri  Acheronttci:  C.  Thulin, 
opTcit.  Hi.  87-76;  G.  Herbig,  mr.UinxtmidnlU,  341.,  4U. 

3«.  On  KtetUa :  C.  Thulin,  lil.  63-75  :  A.  Jeremias,  Dot  AT 
imLichtt  da  alt.  OritnW,  Uipiig,  1SW«,  pp.  63,  note  2,  154  f. 

G.  Herbio. 

EUCHARIST  (to  end  of  Middle  Ages).— The 
title  '  Eucharist,'  as  applied  to  the  central  rite  of 
the  Christian  Church,  has  its  origin  in  the  thanks- 
givings pronounced  over  the  bread  and  cup  by 
Christ  at  the  Last  Supper  (Mk  I4*«-,  Mt  26'*,  Lk 
22""",  1  Co  ll").  From  early  times  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  Christian  '  thank-offering,'  with 
special  reference  to  the  bread  and  wine  over  which 
the  thanksgiving  was  pronounced  (Didaehe,  9 ; 
Ignatius,  Philad.  4,  Smym.  6  ;  Justin,  Apol.  i.  66). 
On  the  uses  of  the  words  dxapiaria,  euxapurreZv, 
see  note  by  Hort  in  JThSt  iii.  594  f. ;  and  on  the 
later  history  of  the  parallel  word  ti'Xo7io,  ba.sed  on 
the  'blessing'  («i)\o7t)o-oj,  Mk  H*"  [Mt  26»])  pro- 
nounced at  the  institution,  see  Brightraan,Zt<Mrfl'i«« 
Eastern  and  Westet-n,  Oxford,  1896,  Index.  There 
is  no  instance  of  these  uses  of  the  word  evxapwrla 
in  the  NT,  where  the  terms  employed  to  denote 
the  common  meal  of  the  Christians  with  which 
the  Eucharist  was  associated  are  'the  breaking 
of  bread '  (^  ifX<l<rij  roO  iprov,  K\S.r  iprov,  Ac  2'-*  * 
20'-  ",  1  Co  10"  ;  in  the  last '  the  cup  of  blessing '  is 
also  referred  to)  and  '  supper  of  the  Lord '  {KvpinKiv 
ietrvoy,  1  Co  ll* ;  see  below).  From  the  presenta- 
tion in  the  rite  of  bread  and  wine  regarded  as  an 
offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  along  with  the 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the  worshippers,  the 
term  '  sacrifice '  (flwio.  Did.  14)  or  '  offering '  (Iren. 
adv.  H(er.  iv.  xviii.  1,  ecdesice  ablatio ;  cf.  Clement 
of  Rome,  ad  Cor.  40,  44)  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
rite.  Later  expansions  of  this  earlier  language 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  pre.sent 
article.  See,  further,  Drews,  PBE ',  art.  '  Euchar- 
istie.' 

I.  TaE  Eucharist  in  the  New  Testament. 
— I.  Accounts  of  the  Last  Supper. — The  four 
passages  dealing  with  the  Last  Supper  are  Mt 
26»-=»,  Mk  14=«-»  Lk  22">-=°,  1  Co  ll=»-«.  Of  these 
four  accounts  Mt.  is  dependent  on  Mk.  ;  St.  Paul 
supplies  fresh  features,  while  Lk.  exhibits  im- 
portant differences  from  the  other  three.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Synoptists  and  St.  Paul,  Jesus  on  the 
evening  before  His  arrest,  during  a  meal  with  His 
disciples,  took  bread,  and  pronounced  over  it  a 
blessing  or  thanksriving  {ci\oy/i<ra^,  Mt.,  Mk.  ; 
etf%api(rri)irar,  Lk.,  Paul ;  the  words  are  nearly 
synonymous — see  1  Co  14"  j  the  '  blessing '  or 
'thanksgiving'  is  an  act  of  praise  addressed  to 
God).  "The  bread  was  distributed  to  the  disciples 
with  the  words  'This  is  my  body.'  Then  Jesus 
took  the  cup,  and,  having  given  thanks  {eixapur- 
T^ffot,  Mt.,  Mk.),  He  gave  it  to  them  and  said: 
'  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  shed 
for  many'  {vv^p  toXKuv,  Mk. ;  T€pl  iroXXwi',  Mt.  ; 
Paul  has  '  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood ' ;  so  Lk. 
ace.  to  the  textus  receptus).  After  the  words 
'This  is  my  body  '  Paul  has  '  which  is  for  you  (t6 
inrip  vfiuv),  and  this  is  expanded  by  the  textits  re- 
ceptus of  Lk.  into  •  which  is  given  for  you.'  Simi- 
larly, Mt.  expajids  the  words  of  Mk.  about  '  the 
blood  shed  for  many '  by  the  addition  '  unto  re- 
mission of  sins.'  Mt.  alone  has  the  injunctions, 
after  the  delivery  of  the  bread  and  the  cup,  'Eat,' 
'Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  while  Mk.  has  simply  'and 
they  all  drank  of  it.'  Mk.  also  records  that  it  was 
after  thev  had  dmnk  of  it  that  the  words  '  This  is 
my  blood,'  etc.,  were  spoken,  whereas  Mt.  connects 
both  the  commands  to  eat  and  to  drink  closely  with 
the  statements  '  This  is  my  body,'  '  Tliis  is  my 
blood.'  I'aul  and  the  textus  rerepttcs  of  Lk.  add 
the  command,  'Do  this  for  my  meiiiorial'  (toOto 
Toutr*  dt  riif  i/ii/r  iyifwri<rty)  after  the  words  '  This 


is  my  body ' ;  and  Paul  has  the  saii\e  words,  with 
the  addition  'as  often  as  ye  drink  it,'  after  the 
words  about  the  cup  (the  injunction  in  connexion 
with  the  cup  is  not  found  in  the  textus  receptut  of 
Lk.).  Paul  and  the  textits  receptus  of  Lk.  assert 
that  it  was  'after  they  had  supped'  that  the 
thanksgiving  over  the  cup  was  pronounced.  In 
Mt.  and  Mk.  the  account  concludes  with  the 
words,  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  no  longer 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when 
I  drink  it  new  (Mt.  adds  'with  you')  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God '  (' my  Father,'  Mt.).  Tlie  words 
are  absent  from  Lk.  in  this  connexion,  but  similar 
words  appear  earlier  in  hb  account,  in  connexion 
with  the  thanksgiving  over  a  cup  and  the  delivery 
of  it,  before  tlieulessing  of  the  bread.  St.  Paul's 
account  concludes  with  the  words,  '  for  as  often  as 
ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup,  ye  proclaim 
the  Lord's  death  until  he  come'  (in  which 
Schweitzer  sees  a  reminiscence  of  the  concluding 
words  in  the  accounts  of  Mt.  and  Mk.). 

The  niain  problem  In  the  NT  account  of  the  institution  centres 
in  Lk.  Westcott  and  Hort,  on  the  ground  of  the  omission  of 
vv.l9i>-  20  in  BOnie  early  Western  authorities,  rejjard  these  words 
as  a  later  insertion  (see  Sanday,  in  HDIi  ii.  636).  But  the  re- 
sultant text  is  full  of  difficulty.  According  to  their  reading,  in 
vv,i5-is  Jesus  alludes  to  His  desire  to  eat  this  Passover  with 
them  before  He  suffers,  and  declares  that  He  will  not  eat  of  it, 
until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Tlien  follows  a 
thanksgiving  over  a  cup,  and  its  delivery  to  them  to  be  divided 
amongst  them,  with  no  reference  to  the  words  about  His  blood, 
but  merely  with  the  statement  that  He  '  will  not  drink  hence- 
forth of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  * 
(some  MSS  omit  the  words  airh  toiJ  vvv).  Then  in  v.l^  follows 
the  account  of  the  thanksgiving  over  the  bread,  which  is  broken 
and  given  to  them  with  the  words, '  This  is  my  body.' 

Those  who  adopt  the  reading  of  Westcott  and  Hort  regard 
V.17  as  taking  the  place  of  the  narrative  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  about 
the  cup,  which  thus  precedes  the  blessing  pronounced  over  the 
bread  (for  this  order,  which  follows  the  common  Jewish  order 
of  the  benedictions  at  meals,  cf.  Didaehe,  9).  According  to  this 
interpretation,  the  sacramental  significance  of  the  acts  of  Jesus 
is  indicated  only  in  the  case  of  the  bread.  But  the  omission  of 
the  words  recorded  by  the  other  Synoptists  with  reference  to 
the  cup  is  in  any  case  difficult  to  explain.  Moreover,  the 
parallelism  exhibited  in  vv.i5-»»  suggests  that  these  verses  are 
closely  connected,  and  form  a  narrative  distinct  from  that  in 
v.i9»,\vhich  thus  becomes  a  mere  isolated  fragment.  Hence  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  represent* 
a  transition  between  two  types  of  text,  the  one  containing  only 
vv.15-18,  the  other  being  that  represented  in  the  received  text 
of  Lk.  On  the  former  supposition  the  whole  of  v.^'^  would  be  an 
inter^iolation  from  St.  Paul ;  and  Lk.,  like  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
would  then  contain  no  account  of  the  Institution  of  the  rite 
(Blass,  PKUotogy  of  the  Guipels,  London,  1S9S,  p.  179  f.).  There 
is,  however,  no  manuscript  authority  for  the  omission  of  the 
first  part  of  v.^9.  On  the  other  supposition  the  textus  receptut 
of  Lk.  represent*  the  original  reading,  and  the  variations  and 
omissions  are  explained  as  due  to  the  difficulty  created  in  the 
minds  of  scribes  by  the  existence  of  two  cups  in  Lk.'s  account. 
Of  those  who  accept  the  textui  receptus  of  Lk.,  some  regard 
vv, 16-18  as  referring,  at  least  in  the  intention  of  the  author  of 
Lk.,  to  the  Paschal  meal  (see,  however,  §  a),  and  as  having  no 
reference  to  the  Eucharist,  the  account  of  which  follows  in 
vv.  19-20  (Resch,  Holtzmann,  Schweitzer).  Schweitzer  regards 
the  account  in  I-k.  asdue  to  editorial  revision,  and  as  possessing 
no  independent  value.  It  has  been  suggested  in  this  connexion 
that  the  rearrangement  of  his  material  by  Lk.  has  been  carried 
out  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  account  into  accord  with 
the  ritual  of  the  Passover,  and  that  the  first  cup  is  intended  to 
represent  that  which  began  the  Paschal  ritual,  while  the  second 
cup  is  placed,  as  in  the  Paschal  ritual,  at  the  end  of  the  meal 
(of.  Goguel,  L'Eucharistie,  p.  (M).  Others,  however,  regard 
vv.15-18  as  a  doublet,  containing  a  distinct  account  of  the  Supper 
from  that  found  in  vv.l9-  ao  (Batiffol,  Etudes,  2nd  ser.,  p.  82; 
Hlakiston,  JThSt  iv.  648  f.X  A  further  sUge  is  represented  in 
the  opinion  which  attaches  exclusive  importance  to  vv.lMS, 
and  finds  in  them  the  clue  to  the  real  interpreution  of  the 
Supper  (Loisy,  Les  EmiuiUcs  synoptiques,  ii.  630  f.  ;  Andersen, 
Abendmahl,  35  f.).  But  it  is  a  purely  arbitrary  reconstruction 
of  the  history  which  leaves  out  of  account  the  tradition  pre- 
served in  the' other  Synoptists  and  in  St.  Paul. 

2.  Significance  of  the  Supper.— As  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  words  and'acts  of  Jesus  at  the  Supper 
there  has  been  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  in 
mo<lcm  discussions  of  the  subject  (for  useful 
summaries,  see  A.  Schweitzer,  Das  Abendmahl; 
Loisy,  Les  Evnngiles  synoptiques,  ii.  535,  note  1 ; 
Goguel,  L'EiiehariMie,  p.  1  ff. ).  Individual  scholars 
have  emphasized  severally  some  particular  aspect 
of  the  rite,  and  have  denied  that  it  contained  any 
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other  reference.  The  brevity  of  our  accounts 
leaves  much  unexplained.  Possibly  Jesus  intended 
His  acts  and  words  to  be  interpreted  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  disciples  (cf.  Robinson,  EBi,  art. 
•Eucharist'),  in  the  light  of  the  events  which 
followed  and  tlie  new  relationship  with  Him  upon 
wliich  the  disciples  entered  after  the  KesuiTection. 
Tlie  chief  lines  along  which  the  interpretation  of 
the  Supper  has  been  sought  are  as  follows. 

(1)  The  setting  of  the  meal  points  to  its  associa- 
tion with  other  similar  Jewish  religious  meals,  in 
which  there  was  a  solemn  benediction  of  the  bread 
and  cup,  followed  at  the  close  by  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  spoken  by  the  president  (von  der 
Goltz,  Tischgebete  und  Abendmahlsgebete,  Leipzig, 
1905,  p.  7  f. ).  The  prayers  of  the  Didache  (cc.  9, 
10)  exhibit  the  influence  of  such  Jewish  formulae, 
and  the  reference  to  the  '  breaking  of  bread '  not 
only  in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  (2*2-*),  but  also 
in  Lk  24*"'",  points  to  the  possibility  that  the  Last 
Supper  had  links  with  previous  meals  which  our 
Lord  had  shared  with  His  disciples.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  would  sum  up  and  perpetuate  that 
relationship  with  Him  which  liad  been  theirs  in  the 
days  of  His  ministry. 

(2)  A  second  feature  of  the  meal  is  its  connexion 
with  the  coming  death  of  Christ.  The  breaking  of 
the  bread  and  the  outpouring  of  the  wine  were  '  an 
acted  parable '  (Jiilicher),  by  which  Christ  consoled 
His  disciples,  declaring  to  them  that  His  coming 
death  was  destined  to  be  a  source  of  bles.sing  to 
them.  This  idea,  which  is  clearly  expressed  in  St. 
Paul's  interpretation  of  the  body  as  '  that  which  is 
for  you'  (tA  irrip  i/juav,  1  Co  11^),  is  implied  in  Mt. 
and  Mk.  by  the  reference  to  the  blood  as  '  shed  for 
many '  (Mt  26^,  Mk  14"),  and  by  the  interpretation 
given  to  it  in  Mt.  as  '  unto  remission  of  sins.'  The 
separate  mention  of  the  body  and  the  blood  in  this 
connexion  shows  that  it  is  the  body  as  slain  which 
is  spoken  of,  and  rules  out  all  interpretations  such 
asthat,  e.i/.,  of  Andersen,  which  regards  'the  body' 
as  a  Pauline  phrase,  equivalent  to  'the  Church,' 
adopted  and  misunderstood  by  Mk.  from  St.  Paul. 
In  this  way  we  can  explain  the  idea  of  the  rite  a.s 
a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  is 
emphasized  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul  (1  Co  11'"-). 

(3)  A  further  point  is  emphasized  in  our  Lord's 
reference  to  the  cup  as  '  my  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant' (Mt.,  Mk.),  or,  according  to  St.  Paul  (and 
the  texitis  receptus  of  Lk.),  'the  new  covenant  in 
my  blood.'  This  aspect  has  been  dwelt  upon  by 
Holtzmann  {NT  Theol.,  Freiburg,  1896-97,  i.  296  f.), 
who  finds  in  it  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
action  in  the  Supper.  The  words  refer  to  Ex  24', 
■where,  at  the  ratification  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant, 
Moses  sprinkles  the  people  with  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  saying,  'Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant.' 
According  to  this  view,  our  Lord  intended  by  His 
act  to  declare  the  abrogation  of  the  Old  Covenant 
and  of  the  Law,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  re- 
lationship between  the  disciples  and  God.  In  this 
connexion  St.  Paul's  phrase  '  new  {Kam-fi)  covenant 
in  my  blood '  is  a  natural  interpretation  of  the 
simpler  words  found  in  Mk.  and  Mt.,  with  a  prob- 
able allusion  to  Jer  31".  For  a  fuller  expansion 
of  the  thought  in  the  light  of  Christian  experience, 
see  He  8-9,  where  reference  is  made  both  to  Jer 
3l>i-M  j^nj  If,  Ex  24'.  Holtzmann's  further  conten- 
tion, that  the  words  of  Christ  contain  no  reference 
to  an  expiatory  death,  Ls  not  consistent  with  the 
language  recorded  by  the  Synoptists  and  St.  Paul. 
The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  '  the  body 
whicli  is  for  you'  (t4  irip  uimjv,  ex|>anded  in  the 
textus  receptus  of  Lk.  into '  wliich  is  given  for  you '). 
Similarly,  Mt.  and  Mk.  speak  of  the  blood  as 
'poured  out  for  many,'  which  Mt.  further  inter- 
prets as  '  unto  remission  of  sins.'  Moreover,  the 
reference  to  Ex  24'  points  to  a  covenant  based 


upon  a  sacrilice,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  Jer 
3f3i-s4  tiiere  is  a  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  connexion  with  the  new  covenant.  Such 
language  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the  early 
Christian  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ  (cf. 
1  Co  15^  Mk  10",  Mt  20»). 

(4)  The  delivery  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples  of  the 
bread  and  the  cup,  accompanied  by  the  command, 
'Take'  (Mk.,  Mt.),  'Drink  ye  all  of  it'  (Mt.),  has 
been  interpreted  as  conveying  the  idea  of  a  be- 
stowal of  spiritual  food  and  drink,  of  which  the 
bread  and  wine  were  representative  symbols.  The 
meal  as  such  was  to  be  a  memorial  feast  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  bread  and  wine,  received 
with  thanksgiving  in  remembrance  of  Christ's 
death,  are  designated  His  body  and  blood,  which 
are  given  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul  (cf. 
Hamack,  'Brod  u.  Wasser,'  TU  VII.  ii.  117  tt'.). 
This  idea  is  illustrated  by  St.  Paul's  implied  com- 
parison of  the  manna  and  water  in  the  wilderness 
with  the  Christian  sacraments,  and  his  reference 
to  them  as  'spiritual  food'  and  'spiritual  drink' 
(1  Co  10^*).  It  also  finds  expression  in  the  prayers 
of  the  Didache  (ch.  10).  It  is  this  aspect  of  the 
Sacrament  from  which  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  starts  in  the  discourse  of  ch.  6,  which  con- 
tains an  implied  reference  to  the  Christian  Sacra- 
ment, though  tlie  author  nowhere  records  its  insti- 
tution. In  that  chapter  we  find  developed  the 
thought  of  Christ  as  the  Bread  of  Life,  who  gives 
to  men  His  flesh  to  eat  and  His  blood  to  drink. 
The  language  used  has  points  of  contact  with  the 
OT,  Rabbinical  teaching  C^to  eat  the  years  of  the 
Me.ssiah,'  or  '  to  eat  the  Messiah '),  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Philo  (the  Logos  the  food  of  the  soul) ; 
while  the  terms  used  ('flesh'  and  'spirit')  form 
the  starting-point  of  the  theology  of  Ignatius  and 
Justin,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  conception  of 
the  Sacrament  as  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  general  idea  is  a  spiritual  assimilation  of 
Christ  in  the  higher  elements  of  His  humanity. 

The  conception  of  the  Christian  Sacrament  as  a  meal  following 
upon  a  sacrifice  lay  near  at  hand  in  the  allusion  to  Ex  24,  where 
the  covenant  sacrifice  is  followed  hy  a  sacrificial  meal  (Ex  2411 
'they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink').  A  similar  reference 
has  been  seen  in  He  13^0^-  where,  whatever  be  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  *  altar,'  it  is  ur^d  that  the  idea  of  the  writer 
seems  to  be  that  the  superiority  of  the  new  covenant  consists 
in  the  fact  that,  while,  in  the  chief  sacrifice  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, the  priest*  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifice,  the  Christian  sacrifice  provides  at  once  an  atone- 
ment and  a  means  of  communion.  But  this  interpretation 
reads  more  into  the  passage  than  can  legitimately  be  inferred 
from  it. 

(5)  The  words  with  which  Mk.  and  Mt.  conclude 
their  account,  and  in  which  Jesus  declares,  '  I  will 
no  longer  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that 
day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,' 
contain  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  belief  which  re- 
presented the  coming  Messianic  age  under  the 
form  of  a  banquet,  and  described  its  blessings 
under  the  form  of  eating  and  drinking.  Starting 
from  these  words  in  Mk  14^,  some  modern  scholars 
have  explained  the  words  and  actions  of  Jesus  at  the 
Supper  in  an  eschatological  sense.  The  pioneer  in 
this  interpretation  was  Spitta  (Urchnstenthum,  i.), 
who  illustrates  at  great  length  from  the  Prophets 
and  Wisdom  literature  of  the  OT,  as  well  as  from 
Jewish  apocalyptic  and  later  Rabbinical  writings, 
the  idea  of  the  Messianic  feast,  in  which  tlie 
Messiah  Himself  is  the  food  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom  (among  the  OT  passages  referred  to  are 
Is  25«-'  55'-»,  Ps  132",  Pr  92»,  Sir  15'  24i'-» ;  cf. 
Mt  22"-,  Lk  14"'-  22=«-»').  He  further  sees  in  the 
words  of  Jesus  an  allusion  to  the  Da vidic- Messianic 
covenant  (see  §  4).  According  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  ideas  of  Jesus  were  wholly  centred  in  the 
future,  and  had  no  reference  to  His  death.  He 
turned  away  from  the  present,  with  its  prospect  of 
suft'ering  and  death,  to  the  future  Kingdom,  in 
which,   as    Messiah,   He   would    bestow    on    His 
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diBciples  the  blessings  of  the  coming  age.  The 
meal  was  thus  a  foretaste  of  the  Messianic  feast. 
Spitta's  illustrations  of  the  thought  of  the  spirit- 
ual assimilation  of  the  Messiah  are  instructive  and 
valuable,  but  his  denial  that  the  words  and  actions 
of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the  meal  have  any  connexion 
with  His  death  does  great  violence  to  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Gospel. 

The  eschatological  view  has  also  been  main- 
tained by  A.  Schweitzer,  who  in  his  two  works. 
Das  Abendmahl  in  Zusammen/iang  mit  dem  Leben 
Jesu  und  der  Gesch.  des  Urchristenthums  (1901), 
and  Von  Reimams  zu  Wrede  (1906),  has  pleaded 
for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  eschatological  char- 
acter of  the  teaching  and  acts  of  Jesus.  Starting 
from  St.  Mark's  account,  which  he  regards  as  the 
most  authentic,  he  finds  the  key  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Supper  in  the  words,  '  I  will  no  longer  drink 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink 
it  new  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  But,  unlike 
Spitta,  he  recognizes  the  connexion  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  with  the  thought  of  His  coming  sufferings. 
The  thought  of  suffering,  however,  is  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  eschatological  expectation : 
Jesus  spoke  to  the  disciples,  not  of  His  death,  but 
of  His  death  and  speedy  re-union  with  them  in 
the  feast  in  the  'Kingdom'  [Abendmahl,  p.  61). 
Similarly  he  interprets  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  as  a  foretaste  of  the  Messianic  meal  ( Von 
Eeimartis  zu  Wrede,  p.  372  f.).  By  distributing 
bread  to  the  multitude.  He  consecrates  them  to  be 
partakers  of  the  coming  Messianic  feast,  and  gives 
them  a  pledge  that,  '  as  they  had  been  His  table- 
companions  in  the  time  of  His  obscurity,  so  should 
they  be  also  in  the  time  of  His  glory '  (p.  373).  The 
feeding  was  more  tlian  a  love-feast  or  communion- 
feast.  It  was  a  sacrament  of  deliverance.  The 
Last  Supper  at  Jerusalem  had  the  same  sacramental 
significance.  The  action  of  Jesus  in  distributing 
the  bread  and  wine  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  feast  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
He  personally  distributes  the  food.  The  words 
spoken  during  the  distribution  with  reference  to 
the  propitiatory  meaning  of  His  death  do  not 
touch  the  essence  of  the  feast,  but  are  accessary 
(p.  377).  The  doubtful  feature  of  tliis  interpreta- 
tion is  the  attempt  to  find  the  central  idea  of  the 
Supper  in  the  words  of  Mk  14"'  rather  than  in  the 
words  spoken  with  reference  to  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  connecting  them  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  and  His  coming  death.  But  that  there  was 
some  such  eschatological  reference  in  the  Supper, 
by  which  tlie  disciples  were  pointed  forward  to  the 
coming  Kingdom,  and  their  fellowship  with  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  seems  clear  not  only  from  the 
language  of  the  Synoptists,  but  also  from  the  echo 
of  that  language  found  in  the  words  with  which 
St.  Paul  concludes  his  account  in  1  Co  11°*,  'As 
often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup,  ye 
proclaim  the  Lord's  death  until  He  come.' 

The  eschatological  interpretation  enables  us  to 
reconstruct  more  exactly  the  milieu  amid  which 
the  words  of  Jesus  were  spoken  at  the  Supper, 
even  if  it  does  not  exhaust  their  reference.  It 
also  throws  light  upon  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity, with  its  eager  hope  of  the  Second  Coming, 
continued  to  observe  the  rite. 

(6)  The  attempt  to  find  a  sacrificial  meaning  in 
the  terms  of  the  command,  '  Do  this  as  my 
memorial,'  recorded  by  St.  Paul,  and  found  in 
the  textus  receptus  of  Lk.,  has  not  gained  tlie 
general  assent  of  scholars.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  St.  Paul's  words  ('ye  proclaim  the 
Lord^s  death  until  he  come')  in  1  Co  11»,  the  NT 
throws  no  light  upon  the  way  in  which  the  words 
ToKiF  (*  do ')  and  dul/ii'jjiris  ('memorial ')  were  inter- 
preted in  Apostolic  times;    and  Justin  Martyr 


{Dial.  c.  Tryph.  41)  stands  alone  among  2nd  cent, 
writers  in  interpreting  iroteii'  in  a  sacrificial  sense 
('oiler').  The  conception  of  the  Eucharist  as  a 
sacrifice,  which  appears  already  in  the  Didache, 
arose  from  more  general  considerations  than  the 
interpretation  of  the  particular  words  irouiv  and 
i.vi)LVTiini  used  by  St.  Paul. 

In  the  above  discussion  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Eucharist  to  the  Passover  meal  tias  Ijeen  left  for  separate  treat- 
ment. The  setting  of  the  Supper  in  the  Synoptic  accounts 
implies  that  it  was  a  Passover  meal  (see  Mt  2(3'".  Mlc  14^^, 
Lit  22^).  According  to  that  account,  Christ  sent  the  disciples 
to  prepare  the  Passover  on  '  the  first  day  of  unleavened  br^ui,' 
which  Wt.  and  Lk.  identify  with  the  day  on  which  the  Passover 
lamb  was  killed.  The  Supper  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  Again,  the  words  of  Lk  22^^  (*  with  desire  1  have 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you '),  in  the  setting  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  Lucan  narrative  (see,  however,  below),  imply 
that  the  meal  was  the  Passover.  Paschal  references  have  been 
seen  in  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  institution  (1  Co  1128f.),  t.g. 
the  word  '  memorial '  (cf .  Ex  12^*);  the  '  proclamation '  (icaray- 
ye'AAcTe)  of  the  death,  corresponding  to  the  Haggada ;  the  '  cup 
of  blessing,'  corresponding  to  the  third  cu})  of  the  Passover 
meal  (agamst  this  reference,  see  Spitta,  op.  cit.  p.  248  ;  Bickell, 
3te8se  und  Paticha,  Eng.  tr.,  Tfie  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
Passover  Ritual,  by  Skene,  Edinburgh,  1891,  p.  163).  Again, 
the  reference  to  Christ's  death  and  its  saoriticiat  character 
undoubtedly  arises  more  naturally  out  of  Paschal  associations 
than  it  would  do  if  the  meal  were  an  ordinary  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  accounts  of  Mk.  and  Mt.  exhibit  no  distinct- 
ively Paschal  features,  but  refer  simply  to  the  covenant-sacrifice 
of  Ex  248  (against  this  argument,  see  Lambert,  The  SacrainenU 
in  the  AT,  pp.  263,  -297 1.). 

But  the  most  serious  difficulty  connected  with  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Last  Supper  with  the  Passover  meal  arises  out  of 
the  conflicting  chronological  notices  in  the  Synoptists  and  in 
St.  John.  The  day  on  wtiich  Christ  sent  the  disciples  to  pre- 
pare the  Passover  is  identified  in  Mk  14^2  (on  which  Lk.  and 
Mt.  depend)  with  'the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when 
they  sacrificed  the  Passover.'  Jewish  scholars  are  agreed  that 
this  date  contains  a  contradiction,  as  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread  was  the  15th  of  Nisan,  while  the  day  of  the  Passover  was 
the  14th  of  Nisan.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  some 
corruption  in  the  source  which  underlies  our  Synoptists,  and 
that  the  original  Aramaic  text  may  have  had  something  like 
*  before  the  day  of  unleavened  bread '  (Resch),  or  '  the  day  of 
unleavened  bread  drew  nigh,  and  the  disciples  drew  nigh  to 
Jesus'  (Chwolson,  Das  letzte  Passamahl  Christi,  ed.  Leipzig, 
1908,  p.  11;  on  p.  178  f.  a  different  solution  is  suggested). 
Other  facts  in  the  Synoptic  account  seem  to  contradict  the  idea 
that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Passover.  Such  are  the  notice 
of  time  in  Mk  141-  5,  'after  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over,' and  the  words  of  the  priests,  '  not  on  the  feast  day,  lest 
there  be  a  tumult  of  the  people.'  Again,  the  reference  to  the 
carrying  of  arms  (Mk  14*7),  the  incident  of  the  trial,  and  the  buy- 
ing of  spices  are  all  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  Passover 
feast  had  begun,  since  work  of  all  kinds  was  prohibited  on  the 
feast.  Lastly,  the  account  in  St.  John  plainly  contradicts  the 
Synoptists  in  their  representation  of  the  Passover  feast  as  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion  (Jn  13',  the  Supper  was  *  before  the  Pass- 
over ' ;  Jn  18^,  the  Jews  would  not  enter  the  hall  of  Pilate, 
that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the  Passover; 
Jn  1914,  the  cSiy  of  the  crucifixion  was  '  the  preparation  of  the 
Passover';  Jn  19^,  the  identification  of  Jesus  with  the  Pass. 
over  lamb,  implied  in  the  reference  to  Ex  12-w,  Nu  9'2),  Hence 
two  theories  have  been  propounded  :  (1)  The  theory  of  an 
anticipated  Passover.  This  view  is  maintained  by  Chwolson, 
op.  cit.  p.  31  f.,  who  explains  such  anticipation  by  the  suggestion 
that  in  the  year  of  the  crucifixion  the  14th  of  Nisan  fell  upon 
a  Sabbath,  and  that  this  led  to  the  transference  of  the  day  on 
which  the  lambs  were  offered,  and  to  a  divergence  of  custom 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Passover  meal.  But  this  argument  is 
strained  and  artificial.  Another  explanation  of  such  a  possible 
anticipation  is  suggested  by  M.  Power,  Thi  AngIo.Jeirish 
Calendar  /trr  every  Day  in  the  Gospels  (London,  1902);  see 
I>ambert,  JThSt  iv.  192  f.  (2)  A  different  interpretation  of  the 
problem  is  supplied  by  the  theory  that  the  Last  Supijer  was 
the  I^iddush,  or  weekly  '  sanctification,'  of  the  SaoWth — a 
domestic  ceremony,  in  which  a  cup  of  wine,  and  bread,  are 
solemnly  blessed  and  distributed  to  the  household  before  the 
evening  meal.  The  Ifiddush  also  preceded  great  festivals, 
including  the  Passover.  This  theory  explains  the  order  in  the 
account  of  Lk.,  where  the  thanksgiving  over  a  cup  precedes 
that  pronounced  over  the  bread  (cf.  1  Co  10'«-  *i ;  Didache,  9). 
This  view  was  propounded  by  Box  (JThSt  iii.  357-3«0),  and  still 
earlier  by  Spitta  (L'rchristenthum,  i.  247);  cfj^  also  Drews, 
PRE^  V.  603,  art.  ' Euchoristie,'  and  Batiffol  (.Etudes,  ii.  43- 
4(J).  According  to  this  view,  Christ  did  not  keep  the  actual 
Passover  with  His  disciples,  but  only  its  preparatory  Ifiddiith 
(it  is  in  this  sense  accordingly  that  Mk  14'2. 14  must  be  under- 
stood). In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  words 
of  Lk  221*  ('with  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  you  before  I  suffer'),  a)mrt  from  their  context  in  the 
Lucan  narrative,  might  indicate  an  unfulfilled  desire  (cf. 
JThSt  ix.  509  f.).  But  against  this  view  that  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ^icldUsh  in  the  accounts  of  the  Synoptists  must  be 
set  the  order  of  Mk.,  Mt.,  and  St.  Paul,  in  which  the  thanks- 
giving over  tlie  bread  precedes  the  thanksgiving  over  the  cup. 
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Moreover,  according  to  Mk.,  it  was  ^ while  they  were  eating' 
that  Jesus  broke  bread,  and  St.  Paul  describes  the  blessing  of 
the  cup  as  taking  place  *  after  the  supper'  (so  Lk.  in  textus 
receptus).  Our  accounts  are  too  short,  and  the  writers  probably 
too  little  interested  in  the  external  procedure  at  the  Supper, 
to  enable  us  to  attain  any  certainty  as  to  the  exact  details. 
The  general  structure  of  Jewish  ceremonial  prayers  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary  Jewish  household 
prayers,  and  the  parallels  adduced  prove  little  more  than  that 
our  Lord  availed  Himself  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  forms  of 
blessing  employed  at  meals. 

In  any  case  the  Last  Supper  took  place  amid  the  associations 
of  the  Paschal  season  ;  and,  whether  in  the  words  and  acts  of 
Jesus  there  is  an  implied  reference  to  the  Passover  or  not,  the 
association  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  Passover  was  a  natural 
one,  though  we  may  have  to  admit  that  the  Paschal  features 
in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  represent  the  later  reflexion  of  a 
period  when  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  true  Passover  (1  Co  5', 
Jn  193«)  had  influenced  the  conception  of  the  institution. 

3,  The  Eucharist  in  Apostolic  times. — (1)  In 
the  early  chapters  of  Acts  mention  is  made  of  a 
meal,  'the  breaking  of  bread'  (Ac  2*^*'),  as  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  life  of  the  early  church 
at  Jerusalem.  In  the  former  of  the  two  passages 
(Ac  2*^)  it  occurs  in  close  connexion  with  the  men- 
tion of  '  the  fellowship '  which  marked  the  early 
disciples,  and  is  followed  by  the  mention  of  '  the 
prayers'  (on  the  connexion  of  the  clauses,  see 
Robinson,  HDB,  art.  '  Communion ').  In  the 
second  passage  (Ac  2*)  there  is  an  implied  con- 
trast between  the  daily  public  attendance  of  the 
disciples  at  the  Temple-worship,  by  which  they 
showed  their  loyalty  to  the  religion  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  distinctive  Christian  act  of 
'  breaking  bread  at  home.'  The  main  clause  of 
the  sentence  in  v.**,  '  they  took  their  food  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,'  (a)  may  indi- 
cate that  this  '  breaking  of  bread '  formed  part  of 
an  ordinary  meal,  or  (6)  it  may  be  a  general 
expression  summing  up  the  participial  clauses 
■jrpo<rKaprepovvT€t  ,  .  .  icXwitcj,  and  expres.sing  in 
Biblical  language  (cf.  Lv  26')  the  joy  which  per- 
vaded the  life  of  the  early  community  (Batittol). 
In  any  case  the  meal  was  an  expression  of  fellow- 
ship, and  doubtless  had  a  religious  character  (see 
above,  §2(1)).  Spitta,  who  sees  in  Ac  2*^-  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Agape,  maintains  that  it  was  inevitable 
tliat  the  thoughts  of  those  who  partook  of  these 
meals  should  go  back  to  the  words  of  Christ  at 
the  Supfier  {op.  cit.  p.  289).  Thus  the  meal  would 
naturally  assume  a  Eucharistic  character,  and,  we 
may  atld,  include  Eucharistic  acts.  The  next 
mention  of  the  '  breaking  of  bread '  is  in  Ac  20'"", 
where,  during  St.  Paul's  stay  at  Troas,  there  was 
a  gathering  '  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break 
bread.'  The  whole  account  indicates  greater 
formality  than  is  implied  in  Ac  2"-  ■".  The  men- 
tion of  the  '  first  day  of  the  week'  (cf.  1  Co  16^), 
the  'many  lights'  m  the  upper  room,  and  the 
discourse  of  St.  Paul,  followed  by  the  breaking  of 
bread,  all  point  to  a  solemn  religious  gathering 
for  worship. 

(2)  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  Eucharist  at  Corinth 
(1  Co  11"'")  throws  fuller  light  upon  the  frag- 
mentary notices  contained  in  Acts.  From  his 
account  it  appears  that  the  Corinthians  assembled 
for  a  meal,  including,  probably  at  its  close  [Drews, 
PSE  '  V.  562,  suggests  that  it  was  at  the  beginning ; 
80  Box,  JThSt  iii.  365  f.],  the  Eucharistic  com- 
memoration, which,  as  St.  Paul  reminds  them,  had 
been  commanded  by  the  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper, 
and  which  constituted  a  solemn  memorial  of  His 
death  '  until  he  come.'  Tlie  whole  account  implies 
that  the  Eucharist  formed  part  of  a  meal  (e.cj. 
'  when  ye  come  together  to  eat ' ;  '  eacli  one  tn 
eating  [iy  T(f  !t>ay(iv'\  taketh  beforehand  his  own 
supper '  ;  lastly,  the  form  in  which  St.  Paul  re- 
cords the  institution  of  the  cup,  'as  often  as  ye 
shall  drink'),  though,  from  its  association  with  the 
solemn  Eucliaristic  acts,  the  whole  meal  should  be 
regarded  an  '  a  supper  of  the  Lord '  {kmpmk6v  is  em- 
phatic).   To  this  meal  each  brought  his  own  pro- 


visions ;  but,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  general 
distribution,  the  richer  meniliers  ate  beforehand 
wliat  they  had  brought,  and  by  greed  and  selfish- 
ness and  excess  turned  the  meal  into  a  private 
supper  (iSiov  Sclirvov).  Thus  the  sense  of  fellow- 
ship was  lost,  and  it  became  impossible  to  eat  a 
'  supper  of  the  Lord.'  Such  unworthy  participa- 
tion made  a  man  'guilty  of  the  body  and  the 
blood  of  the  Lord,'  and  showed  a  failure  to  '  discern 
the  body.' 

With  'guilty  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  ILord"  cf. 
He  66,  which  refers  to  the  sin  of  those  who  '  crucify  the  Son 
of  God  afresh,'  and  He  10^9  ('who  hath  trodden  under  foot 
the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing*).  Spitta  sug- 
gests that  St  Paul  may  have  had  Judas  in  mind.  This  guUt 
arises  from  the  relationship  established  between  the  bread  of 
the  Kucharist  and  the  Lord's  sacrificed  body  (rb  aSiiia  to  intip 
vtiCiv)  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lord's  cup  and  the  '  new  cove- 
nant in  his  blood '  on  the  other.  In  the  words  '  not  discerning 
the  body  '(omit  tou  Kvpiov  with  the  best  MSS),  St.  Paul  is  referring 
primarily  to  the  body  of  v.2<,  but  it  ia  possible  that  he  has  in 
view  the  more  inclusive  sense  of  '  body  '  (note  to  triapa,  not  to 
aCjpa  KoX  to  aXfj-a,  though  etrOimv  Kal  iriVwc  precedes)  referred  to 
in  1  Co  1016. 17.  By  his  selfish  action  the  richer  brother  failed 
to  realize  that  the  sacred  meal  was  a  fellowship  of  believers  with 
Christ  and  one  another.  It  was  the  sacrament  of  their  incor- 
poration in  Christ.  The  abuses  at  Corinth  turned  it  into  a 
private  meal, 

(3)  In  another  passage  of  the  same  epistle  (1  Co 
10""-),  St.  Paul  dwells  upon  the  inconsistency  of 
Christians  taking  part  in  idolatrous  feasts.  In  this 
connexion  he  refers  to  the  Christian  sacrament  of 
the  'fellowship  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.' 
His  language  is  suggested  by  the  associations  of 
the  sacrificial  feast — an  institution  which  finds  a 
place  not  only  in  Semitic  life,  but  also  in  Greek 
religion,  as  well  as  in  early  tribal  religions.  Ac- 
cording to  this  conception,  the  sacrifice  is  not 
merely  an  ofiering  to  the  Deity.  The  worshippers 
partake  of  the  fowl  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  this  way 
a  communion  is  established  between  tlie  Deity  and 
His  worshippers,  as  well  as  between  the  worship- 
pers themselves.  Thus  to  partake  of  a  sacrifice 
implies  fellowship  with  the  Deity  who  is  wor- 
shipped (1  Co  10'»-»').  Similarly,  St.  Paul  says 
'  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless '  and  '  the 
bread  which  we  break '  are  '  a  fellowship '  [koivuvU) 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
Christians  cannot  consistently  partake  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  table  of  devils. 
This  aspect  of  the  Christian  rite  St.  Paul  develops 
on  striking  and  original  lines.  The  Christian 
sacrament  is  at  once  a  means  of  spiritual  com- 
munion with  Christ  and  of  corporate  fellowship. 
By  participation  in  the  one  bread  the  partakers 
become  one  body.  The  '  fellowship  of  the  body  of 
Christ '  would  appear  to  have  suggested  to  him  the 
larger  conception  of  the  body  of  Christ  (cf.  1  Co 
1212.  is)^  in  which  Christ  and  the  members  of  Christ 
form  one  whole  and  are  inseparably  united  (cf. 
Robinson,  loc.  cit.).  In  the  same  way,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  interprets  the  cup  to  mean  '  the  new  cove- 
nant in  my  blood'  (ct.  Mk.,  Mt.),  where  again  tlie 
idea  is  of  the  fellowship  of  believers  with  God  and 
one  another,  effected  through  the  death  of  Christ. 
(For  a  later  development  of  the  whole  conception 
by  St.  Augustine,  see  below,  II.  3  (2).) 

(4)  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  period  A.D.  55-57 
the  Eucharist  formed  the  chief  feature  of  a  religious 
meal,  being  celebrated  probably  at  its  close.  St. 
Paul  traces  it  back  to  the  institution  of  Christ, 
and  regards  its  observance  as  due  to  His  command. 
This  fact  throws  light  upon  the  earlier  references 
in  Acts,  and  makes  it  probable  that  tlie  '  break- 
ing of  bread'  in  Ac  2*'-*'  20'""  included  the 
Eucharist. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Eucharist  was  associated  in  Apostolic 
times  has  generally  been  identified  with  the  Agape,  which  is 
first  expressly  mentioned  by  name  in  Jude  ^'^  (cf.  also,  on  the 
reading  in  '2  P  21^,  Mayor's  note).  But  St.  Paul's  account  in 
1  Co  11  suggests  that  the  gathering  there  described  provided 
indirectly  an  opportunity  for  feeding  poorer  brethren  (vv.21. 28), 
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and  ttMt  the  meal  waa  a  phdgt  ci  brotherly  love  and  fellowship. 
But  the  uae  of  the  term  Agape  and  its  diatinciion  from  the 
Eaofaarist,  aa  a|iplicd  to  the  conditioua  de^ribed  in  Ac.  and 
1  Cor.,  are  posmbly  aoachronianu.  As  yet  there  waa  no  sharp 
diftinction  between  the  two  parta  of  the  meal.  The  whole  meal 
in  St.  Faul's  thouKht  had  the  character  ol  a  aacred  meal.  It  waa 
•a  aapper  of  the  Lord.'  It  was  only  when  the  social  side  of  the 
BMllcanieto  be  distinguished  from  the  solemn  liturgical  acts 
oonnacted  with  it  that  the  Agape  came  to  be  thought  of  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Eucharist,  and  was  finally  dissociated  from  it ;  see, 
further,  Batiffol,  ^tudit,  Ist  ser.,  and  art.  Aoapb. 

4.  Critical  theories. — The  two  main  questions 
wliich  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  early 
Eucharist  in  modern  discussions  are:  (1)  the  sig- 
nificance of  tlie  acts  and  words  of  Christ  at  the 
Last  Supper,  and  (2)  the  relation  of  the  Last 
Supper  to  the  later  rite,  as  found,  e.g.,  in  St. 
Paul's  account  in  1  Corinthians. 

(1)  It  has  been  maintained  that  there  waa  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  Christ  to  institute  a  rite. 
The  meal  was  simply  a  parting  meal  (Andersen). 
Christ's  act  was  '  a  parable '  (Jiilicher),  '  a  momen- 
tary inspiration,'  rather  than  a  premeditated  act 
(Spitta,  Holtzmann),  in  which  there  was  no  idea  of 
giving  a  command  for  the  repetition  of  the  rite.  The 
object  of  Jesus  was  to  console  the  disciples  by  assur- 
ing them  that  His  death  would  not  be  in  vain. 
The  blood  '  shed  for  many '  would  be  the  blood  of 
a  covenant  (Jiilicher,  and,  more  fully,  Holtzmann). 
Others,  like  Spitta  and  Loisy,  think  that  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  at  the  Supper  were  wholly 
directed  to  the  coming  Messianic  Kingdom.  The 
theory  of  Schweitzer  (see  above,  §  2  (5))  emphasizes 
this  eschatological  reference  of  the  Supper,  but  does 
more  justice  than  either  of  the  preceding  writers 
to  the  connexion  of  the  Supper  with  the  death  of 
Jesus  and  the  mj'stery  of  His  suffering  (Abendinahl, 
p.  61  f.).  Both  Spitta  and  Holtzmann  deny  that 
there  was  in  the  acts  and  words  of  Jesus  any  refer- 
ence to  the  sacrificial  character  of  His  death.  On 
this  see  above,  §  2  (3). 

(2)  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  meal  described  in  Ac.  and  1  Cor. 
as  due  to  some  other  cause  than  a  command  of 
Christ  at  the  Last  Supper.  But,  if  the  Last  Supper 
meant  nothing  more  than  some  of  the  theories  re- 
ferred to  above  represent  it  to  mean,  it  is  difficult 
to  e.xplain  how  the  early  disciples  came  to  repeat 
it  or  connect  their  own  religious  meal  with  it.  By 
some  the  early  Christian  meal  ha.s  been  derived 
from  the  Jewish  religious  meal,  adopted  by  the 
Christian  community  as  an  expression  of  their 
sense  of  fellowship  and  religious  devotion,  and  en- 
riched by  the  memory  of  the  Last  Supper  and  the 
hope  of  the  Second  Coming  (so  Spitta,  J.  Hofl- 
mann). 

Others  have  emphasized  its  affinity  with  the 
ritual  feasts  of  the  heathen  world,  and  have  seen 
in  it  not  an  original  creation  of  Christianity,  but  a 
particular  Christian  growth  upon  the  older  stock  of 
pre-Christian  and  non-Christian  religious  customs. 
In  this  case  the  Eucharist  in  the  form  exhibite<l  in 
1  Cor.  cannot  have  been  a  creation  of  Jesus  or  have 
come  from  strict  Jewish  circles,  but  must  be  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  reaction  upon  primitive 
Christianity  of  the  syncretism  of  religious  beliefs 
amid  which  it  lived  (cf.  HeitmttUer,  Taufe  11. 
Abendinahl  bti  Paulua).  In  this  connexion  much 
is  made  of  the  parallel  which  St.  Paul  draws  in 
1  Co  10  between  heathen  sacrificial  feasts  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Christian  Eucharist  on  the  other, 
where  the  'table  of  the  Lord'  is  contrasted  with 
'the  table  of  devils,'  while  a  parallel  is  sought 
for  St.  Paul's  implied  reference  to  the  Christian 
sacrament  (1  Co  10"-)  as  'spiritual  food'  and 
'spiritnal  drink'  in  the  Elensinian  mysteries, 
where  the  initiated  became  (vOeoi  by  means  of  a 
meal  in  which  they  partook  in  some  mysterious 
way  of  the  body  of  Dionysus  (cf.  Lake,  Earlier 
EpisUea   of  St.    Paul,  pp.    199  f.,  213  f.).      The 


attempt  has  recently  l)een  made  to  trace  more  ex- 
plicitly the  influence  of  the  mystery  religions  of  the 
ancient  world  upon  primitive  Christianity,  especi- 
ally as  seen  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (cf.  A.  L)iet«ricli, 
Eine  Mithrasliturgie',  Leipzig,  1910 ;  K.  Beitzen- 
stein,  Die  hellen.  Mysterienrcligionen,  do.  1910). 
This  method  has  been  subjected  to  a  searching 
criticism  by  A.  Schweitzer  in  his  Geschichte  dcr 
pavlinischen  Forschung  (Tahingen,  1911).  He  dis- 
cusses the  whole  question  of  Hellenizing  influence 
in  St.  Paul,  and  repudiates  it  with  characteristic 
thoroughness.  St.  Paul,  he  urges,  cannot  have 
been  familiar  with  the  mystery  religions  as  known 
to  us,  for  their  general  spread  in  the  Gra!co- Roman 
world  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Serapis 
mystery  cult)  dates  only  from  the  beginning  of  the 
2nd  century.  Again  he  emphasizes  the  danger  of 
constructing  from  distinct  and  separate  sources  a 
kind  of  universal  mystery  religion,  possessing  a  de- 
finiteness  of  contents  and  ideas  such  as  never  really 
existed,  least  of  all  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  Nor 
will  he  admit  that  St.  Paul's  attitude  to  heathen- 
ism was  such  as  to  allow  of  his  borrowing  from  tlie 
Nature- worships  of  heathenism.  It  is  possible  that 
Schweitzer  has  carried  his  thesis  too  far,  but  he 
has  provided  a  much-needed  caution  for  those  who 
would  press  the  analogies  between  Christian  and 
pagan  ideas ;  and,  before  any  satisfactory  results 
can  be  attained,  a  more  carenil  sifting  of  the  evi- 
dence and  dating  of  the  documents  are  needed.  The 
existence  of  sacrificial  feasts  in  the  pagan  world 
was  plainly  known  to  St.  Paul,  as  the  passage  in 
1  Co  10  shows,  and  provided  a  milieu  in  which  the 
Christian  sacred  meal  was  able  to  take  its  place  in 
the  life  of  converts  to  Christianity.  But  St.  Paul 
in  the  same  chapter  appeals  also  to  similar  feasts 
among  the  Jews  (1  Co  10'*),  and  it  is  precarious 
to  infer  that  his  own  teaching  with  regard  to  the 
Eucharist  was  moulded  by  the  influence  of  pagan 
rather  than  Jewish  customs,  especially  as  the 
latter  formed  the  original  setting  of  the  Christian 
me.al.  At  the  same  time  it  Ls  possible  to  admit 
that  at  Corinth  such  an  influence  of  pagan  customs 
may  have  been  at  work  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's 
converts. 

Schweitzer's  own  positive  construction  connects 
the  sacramental  teaching  of  St.  Paul  with  his 
eschatology.  He  finds  an  earlier  parallel  to  sacra- 
ments in  Jewish  life  in  the  baptism  of  John,  which 
he  maintains  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  symbol 
of  the  cleansing  of  repentance,  but  as  m  some  way  a 
sacrament  of  deliverance.  Thus  the  ideaof '  eschato- 
logical sacraments '  would  lie  near  at  hand,  and  St. 
Paul  may  have  taken  it  over  from  the  practice  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  early  Church.  The 
further  question  whether  the  Supper  in  the  view 
of  Jesus  was  already  regarded  as  bestowing  some- 
thing on  those  who  partook  of  it,  or  only  hrst  be- 
came a  .sacrament  in  the  primitive  Church,  would 
still  remain  undecided  {op.  cit.  p.  189).  This  at- 
tempt to  re-state  the  problem  is  of  importance  in 
two  ways  :  ( 1 )  if  Schweitzer's  criticism  proves  valid, 
it  sets  a  limit  to  the  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  Eucharist  to  the  syncretism  of  Jewish  and  pagan 
ideas  ;  (2)  it  endeavours  to  find  a  place  for  sacra- 
ments in  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  the  contempor- 
aries of  Jesus. 

The  absence  of  the  command,  '  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me,'  from  the  narratives  of  Mt.  and  Mk. 
(and  according  to  some  t«xts  from  Lk.)  leaves  St. 
Paul  as  our  ultimate  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Jesus  commanded  the  observance  of  the  rite. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  this  matter  St. 
Paul  was  innovating  upon  the  tradition  of  the 
Cliurcli,  or  that  his  account  represents  a  different 
belief  as  to  the  origin  of  the  rite  from  that  current 
in  the  primitive  Christian  community.  Nor  does  his 
claim  to  be  recording  a  tradition  received  '  from  the 
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Lord'  (1  Co  11^  iyi)  yi.p  Trap^Xa^ov  iiri  roB  Kvplov) 
necessarily  imply  that  he  is  speaking  of  knowledge 
given  to  himself  alone,  rather  than  knowledge  de- 
rived through  the  medium  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Church,  though  ultimately  based  on  the  words  of 
Christ  (of.  1  Co  15'  8  xai  wap^Xafiov  :  and  for  this  use 
of  ird  to  denote  the  ultimate  source,  cf.  Gal  1'  ovk 
i-r'  ardpilnrinv  oiSi  Si'  dvBpdnrov).  So  Hamack  says 
(Hist,  of  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.  i.  66,  n.  I) :  '  the  words 
of  1  Co  H"  are  too  strong  for  me.'  On  the  whole, 
it  would  seem  that  the  tradition  according  to  which 
our  Lord  commanded  the  observance  of  the  rite  was 
current  in  the  Church  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  and 
was  not  originated  by  him.  Though  Mk.  and  Mt. 
do  not  record  the  command,  they  would  appear  to 
have  interpreted  the  narrative  which  they  give  as 
implying  an  institution  (cf.  Goguel,  L'Eucharistie, 
p.  190 ;  the  writer,  however,  regards  the  Synoptic 
accounts  as  already  influenced  by  the  custom  of 
the  Pauline  Churches). 

Even  if  we  admit  that  the  tradition  of  the  early 
Church  attributed  to  Jesus  the  express  statement 
of  the  command,  the  question  still  remains  whether 
this  interpretation  is  the  right  one.  In  this  con- 
nexion we  may  consider  the  relation  of  the  Last 
Supper  to  the  other  meals  which  our  Lord  had 
shared  with  His  disciples.  Though  Schweitzer's 
suggestion  that  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  par- 
took of  a  sacramental  character,  and  was  intended 
as  a  foretaste  of  the  Messianic  meal,  is  precarious 
and  improbable,  the  same  objection  does  not  apply 
equally  to  the  view  that  this  character  was  first 
given  to  the  meal  by  Jesus  in  the  inner  circle  of 
the  disciples  and  in  close  connexion  with  His  coming 
Passion.  In  view  of  the  coming  separation  the 
'  table-fellowship '  which  they  had  shared  with  Him 
in  His  ministry  was  at  this  last  meal  summed  up 
and  perpetuated  and  invested  with  a  new  signifi- 
cance. Jesus  points  them  forward  to  their  future 
reunion  with  Him  in  the  Messianic  feast,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  the  striking  symbolism  of  the 
Supper  points  to  His  death,  by  which  He  gives 
Himself  to  them  and  for  them,  as  a  source  of  bless- 
ing and  a  new  bond  of  fellowship  between  Him  and 
them.  The  meal  was  thus  at  once  a  sacrament  of 
their  deliverance,  a  pledge  of  unbroken  union 
through  death,  and  a  consecration  of  them  to  be 
partakers  of  the  Messianic  feast.  That  the  act  was 
intended  to  be  in  some  sense  sacramental  seems 
implied  by  the  Synoptists  when  they  connect  the 
delivery  of  the  bread  and  the  cup  witli  the  words, 
•This  is  my  body,'  '  This  is  my  blood.'  Schweitzer 
{Geach.  der  pautinisch.  Forschung,  155 if.)  points 
out  that  by  St.  Paul  the  sacramental  meal  is  repre- 
sented as  a  '  fellowship  (Koimmla)  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,'  rather  than  as  an  'eating  of  the 
Flesh  and  drinking  of  the  Blood ' — language  which 
he  nowhere  uses,  and  which  first  appears  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  But  St.  Paul  elsewhere  has  the 
more  general  phrases  '  spiritual  food '  and  '  spiritual 
drink^(l  Co  10»- «) ;  and,  though  the  Fourth  Gospel 
develops — along  lines  different  from  St.  Paul — the 
thought  of  the  communion  feast  as  a  participation 
in  the  Divine  life,  the  accounts  in  the  Synoptists, 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  alike  point  to  the 
idea  of  a  sacramental  union  with  Christ  effected 
through  His  death. 

If  the  words  and  acts  of  Jesus  can  be  interpreted, 
in  the  sense  indicated  above,  as  summing  up  and 
perpetuating  the  fellowship  of  the  disciples  with 
Himself,  it  is  possible  to  see  how  the  words  '  Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  me '  would  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  interpretation  of  His  meaning.  It  was  thus 
that  the  waiting  Church  of  St.  Paul's  day  renewed 
again  and  again  in  the  '  breaking  of  bread '  its 
fellowship  with  the  exalted  Lord,  and  proclaimed 
His  death  '  until  he  should  come.'  But,  while  the 
primitive  Church  kept  vividly  before  it  this  hope  of 
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the  coming  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist,  it  was 
inevitable  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  emphasis  should 
be  laid  more  exclusively  upon  the  death  of  Christ 
commemorated  in  it.  'Thus,  while  in  the  Euchar- 
istic  prayers  of  the  Dklache,  which  comes  from 
Jewish  Christian  circles,  we  find  an  echo  of  the 
eschatological  hope,  with  no  reference  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  in  the  Gentile  Christian  circles  repre- 
sented by  Justin  the  eschatological  features  have 
disappeared,  and  the  Eucharist  is  primarily  a 
memorial  sacrifice.  The  former  view  seems  to  be 
an  attenuation  of  the  conception  current  in  the 
Apostolic  age ;  the  latter  represents  the  transition 
from  Jewish  to  Gentile  forms  of  Christianity. 

It  has  been  further  contended  that  the  account 
of  Mk.  (on  which  Mt.  depends)  shows  traces  of  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul,  especially  in  the  language 
which  describes  the  cup  as  '  my  blood  of  the  covenant 
which  is  shed  for  many.'  Thus  Goguel  (op.  cit,  p. 
82)  maintains  that  the  relationship  between  v.** 
and  v.""  in  Mk  14  is  artificial,  ana  that  the  two 
distinct  ideas  associated  with  the  cup — the  one 
referring  to  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  the  other 
pointing  to  the  Messianic  feast — cannot  have  thus 
been  brought  together  by  Jesus,  as  they  produce  an 
impression  inconsistent  with  the  luminous  simplic- 
ity of  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  Jesus  which  we  find 
in  His  other  sayings  and  acts.  But  this  apparent 
want  of  simplicity  may  be  due  to  the  compression 
of  the  narratives  of  the  Synoptists  and  the  setting 
and  connexion  in  which  they  have  recorded  the 
sayings  at  the  Supper.  It  is  insufficient  to  discredit 
the  sayings  themselves.  Again,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  connexion  between  the  thought  of  the 
covenant  and  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  not  so 
remote  as  appearson  the  surface.  In  the  OT  the  idea 
of  the  covenant  is  associated  with  (1)  the  covenant 
of  Sinai  (Ex  24«) ;  (2)  the  '  new  covenant  'of  Jer  31", 
cf.  Is  42*  49* ;  (3)  the  Davidic- Messianic  covenant, 
connected  with  the  promise  to  David  of  a  kingdom 
which  should  last  for  ever  (2  S  7"*-,  Ps  89^8  132"'-, 
Is  55',  Ezk  34^).  The  '  covenant '  in  the  two  types 
of  prophecy  represented  in  (2)  and  (3)  was  in  either 
case  associated  with  the  new  age,  which  was 
identical  with  the  Kingdom.  Thus  the  words 
'  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant '  point  to  Christ's 
death  as  inaugurating  His  Messianic  work  of  bring- 
ing in  the  '  new  covenant'  or  'the  Kingdom,'  with 
an  obvious  reference  to  the  covenant-sacrifice  of 
Sinai  (in  the  words  of  Lk  22^  '  I  appoint  [Starl$enai\ 
unto  you,  as  ray  Father  hath  appointed  unto  me,  a 
kingdom,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table 
in  my  kingdom,  we  find  an  idea  parallel  with  that  of 
the  JiaflijicT;  referred  to  in  the  words  spoken  about 
the  cup).  Goguel's  theory  leads  him  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  the  identification  of  the  cup  witli 
'  the  blood '  was  made  only  by  the  primitive  Church, 
and  he  infers  from  the  title  of  the  meal,  '  the  break- 
ing of  bread,'  that  the  cup  formed  no  part  of  the 
meal  in  the  earliest  period  described  in  Acts.  But 
neither  of  these  conclusions  can  be  said  to  rest  on 
any  adequate  grounds. 

LiTERATURB. — The  extensive  character  of  the  literature  makes 
it  impossible  to  do  more  than  select  a  few  of  the  more  repre- 
sentative works.  For  useful  summaries  of  the  different  treat- 
ments of  the  subject,  see  the  works  of  Schweitzer,  lyjisy,  and 
Goguel,  referred  to  below.  HDD,  artt.  '  Communion'  (Robin- 
son), '  Jesus  Christ '  (Sanday),  '  Lord's  Supper  '  (Plummer) ; 
KBi,  art.  'Eucharist'  (Robinson);  PltE^,  artt.  '  Abendniahl' 
(Cremer),  'Eucharistie' (Drews),  'Jesus  Christus  *  (Zbckler) ; 
C.  Weizsicker,  Apust.  Zeitalter,  Freiburg,  1888  (Enj;.  tr.,  The 
Apostolic  Age,  London,  1894-95) ;  P.  Lobstein,  La  Doctrine  de 
la  9ainte  Cine,  Lausanne.  1889 ;  A,  Harnack.  *  Brod  und 
Weaser,'  in  TU  vii.  ii.  (1801),  also  Doginent/esch.^  i.  (Freiburg, 
1894);  A.  Jiilicher,  'Zur  Oescb.  dor  Abendnmhlsfeicr  in  der 
altesten  Kirche,'  in  Theol.  AbhatuU.,  Freiburg,  1892  ;  F.  Spitta, 
Zur  Gesch,  und  Litt.  d.  Urchristenthums,  i.  (Gottingen,  1893); 
W.  Brandt,  />te  evanaeL  Gesch.  und  der  Ursvrung  des  Christen' 
turns,  Leipzig,  1893 ;  P.  Gardner,  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Sv}yper, 
l^ondon,  1893,  Exploratio  Evangetica,  do.  1899,  Jietigiout 
Experience  of  St.  Paul,  do.  1910 ;  E.  Haupt,  Ueber  dU 
urtprUngliehe    Form   u.    BedeiUung   der    AbejulmahUwortt, 
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BtUt,  18M ;  R.  A.  Hoffinann,  Die  AbendiaahUgedanken  Jttu 
Ckritti.  KoniinlMTK,  180« ;  H.  J.  HolUmaun,  NT  T/umiayie, 
Frelbure,  1896-97 ;  J.  R«viUe,  Let  Oriyitut  de  reiuharulie, 
P»rit,  1898:  A.  SchweiUer.  Vat  AbetuttnaU  in  Zusammen- 
kang  mil  item  Ltbfit  Jtsu  und  ier  Gesch.  dfi  Urchrittetittittu, 
Xubimmn,  1901,  Von  Ileimanu  tu  Wredf,  do.  1906,  G»ichichte 
4tr  pSmlimtrfii-n  yorschung,  do.  1911 ;  W.  B.  Frankland,  7'Ae 
BmifSttAarUt,  Cambridire,  1902 ;  J.  Hoffmann,  Dot  Abend- 
maUtm  (TrchriiUiMum,  Berlin,  1903  ;  W.  Heitmuller,  Tau/e 
und  Abendmahl  bei  Pauiiu,  Gottingen,  1903 ;  J.  C.  Lambert. 


The  SacrawtnJU  in  the  Sl\  Edinburgh,  1903  ;  A.  Andersen.  Dae 

-hi'       " 

ihiologie  pt^tiu 
..  '3>'       .      . 

tiqure,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1907-08 ;  M.  Gog:uel,  L'Hueharielie,  dee 


Abendmakl  in  den  zicei  ereUn  JaJtrhunderten,  Giessen,  1904 

P.  Batiisrol,  Etudei  d'hittoirt  et  de  thiologie  PV' 

'  L'EuchariBtie,'  Paris,  1905  ;  A.  LoUy,  Lee  BeangiUe  tpnop- 


originee  (t  Juntin  Martyr^ 


.  Paris,  1909 ;  R.  Reitzeoitein,  Die 
heiUnietischen  MyeUrienreligUmen,  Leipzig,  1910;  K.  Lake, 
Harlier  EpisUee  o/St.  Paul,  Uindon,  1911. 

II.  Tbe  Eucbarist  ly  the  Pa  tristic  Period 
(A.D.  100-800).  —  t.  The  2nd  century. —  The 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Eaoliarist  in  tbe 
period  immediately  following  the  Apostolic  age 
are  scanty,  and  much  of  their  evidence  is  obscure. 
Incidental  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  the  account  in  the  Diclache 
or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (A.D.  100-140), 
the  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  (Ep.  x.  97  [96],  A.D. 
112),  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (A.D.  110-117) 
constitute  the  sole  materials  before  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
the  Didache  and  Icnatiua.  Their  evidence  may  be 
summarized  as  follows. 

(1)  The  name  by  which  the  rite  is  known  is 
the  '  Eucharist '  (^  eixapicrla)  or  '  thank-offering ' 
(Hort,  in  JThSt  iii  594  f.),  derived  from  the  '  giv- 
ing of  thanks'  at  the  Institution  (ei}xapum}<ra>, 
Mk  14»  [Mt  26"],  Lk  22'»,  1  Co  11").  Side  by 
side  with  this  'giving  of  thanks'  the  Didache 
still  speaks  of  '  breaking  bread '  {K\i<raTe  ipror  xal 
tixetpurrtiaixTe  [c.  14]).  The  Eucharist  is  the  centre 
of  common  worship  (Ignat.  and  Did.),  and  is 
celebrated  on  the  Lord's  Day  (Did.  14).  It  appears 
to  be  associated,  as  in  Apostolic  times,  with  a 
common  meal.  "The  testimony  of  Ignatius,  indeed, 
on  this  point  is  not  conclusive.  Lightfoot  (Apost. 
Fathers,  'Ignatius,'  i.  51  f.)  and  Loofs  (PES'  i. 
39,  art.  '  Abendmahl ')  maintain  the  connexion  on 
-  the  ground  of  the  passage  Smym.  8  ('it  is  not 
lawful  apart  from  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or 
to  hold  a  love-feast '),  where  it  is  contended  that 
the  '  love-feast '  (or  Agape)  includes  the  Eucharist. 
But  this  inference  is  weakened  by  the  preceding 
statement  that  '  that  Eucharist  is  to  be  considered 
valid  wliich  is  under  the  bishop  or  him  to  whom 
he  commits  it,'  which  renders  unnecessary  any 
reference  to  the  Eucharist  in  what  follows.  The 
evidence  of  the  Didache,  however,  points  more 
clearly  to  the  association  of  the  two  rites.  In  cc. 
9-10  the  writer  gives  some  forms  of  thanksgiving 
to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  '  thank-offering 
(repi  T^t  eixafHariat  oUtw  eixapi(TT-/i<ra,Te).  The  first 
of  these  prayers  is  entitled  '  for  the  cup,'  the  second 
*  for  the  broken  bread '  (xepi  toD  (c\d(r/iaToj).  Both 
prayers  are  thoroughly  Jewish  in  character,  and 
resemble  common  Jewish  forms  for  grace  at  meals 
(Drews,  PSE'  v.  563;  Box,  JThSt  iu.  361). 
There  is  no  reference  in  them  to  the  words  of 
Institution,  or  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but 
only  to  '  the  Holy  Vine  of  David  thy  servant '  (on 
the  title  '  Vibe  of  David '  as  applied  to  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  see  Taylor,  Teaching  of  the  'Twelve 
Apostles,  Cambridge,  1886,  p.  70).  There  is, 
further,  a  prayer  for  the  gathering  of  the  Church 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  writer  sees  a  symbol  of  this  in  the  grains  of 
wheat  formerly  scattered  upon  the  mountains, 
and  now  forming  the  loaf  >\1iich  is  broken  (this 
again  is  probably  Jewish  rather  than  Pauline; 
see  Taylor,  op.  eit.  71).  The  third  prayer  (c.  11), 
which  18  to  be  said  '  after  ye  are  filled,'  re-echoes 
much  of  the  language  of  the  earlier  prayers  (of 
which  it  may  be  a  doublet;  see  von  der  Goltz, 


Das  Gebet  in  der  alt.  Christenheit,  Leipzig,  1901, 
p.  211 ;  Batiffol,  Etudes,  ii.  114  f.),  and  speaks, 
like  them,  of  'the  knowledge  and  faith  and 
immortality'  made  known  'through  Jesus  thy 
servant,'  and  of  the  gathering  of  the  Church  into 
the  Kingdom. 

Hence  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  whole  of 
the  thanksgivings  in  cc.  9-10  refer  only  to  the 
Agape.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  references 
which  point  to  the  Eucharist.  Such  are  the 
direction  at  the  end  of  c.  9  that  none  are  to  eat  or 
drink  of  the  '  thank-oft'ering'  {iwi  riji  (i/xapwriai) 
except  the  baptized,  because  the  Lord  has  said, 
'  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs ' ;  the 
words  in  c.  10  (following  the  mention  of  the  gift  of 
meat  and  drink),  '  and  to  us  thou  didst  vouchsafe 
spiritual  meat  and  drink  and  life  eternal  through 
thy  servant '  (cf.  1  Co  lO*'  *) ;  possibly  also  (though 
the  words  may  refer  to  entry  into  the  coming 
Kingdom)  the  words  at  the  end  of  c.  10,  '  if  any  is 
holy,  let  him  come ;  if  any  is  unholy,  let  him 
repent.'  But  the  most  probable  explanation  is, 
as  Drews  suggests  {PJiE^  v.  563  f.),  that  for  the 
author  of  the  Didache  the  whole  meal  constituted 
a  unity,  the  elements  of  which  are  not  carefully 
distinguished. 

On  the  relation  of  tbe  prayers  in  the  Didache  to  tbe  prayers 
used  at  Jewish  meals,  see  von  der  Goltz,  Tiechgebete  u.  Abend- 
mahtsgebete  in  der  alichr.  «.  in  der  griech.  Kirche,  Leipzig, 
1905,  p.  16  i. ;  Box,  JThSt  iii.  366,t.  The  latter  suggests  that 
they  are  forms  of  thanksgiving  for  tbe  use  of  the  recipient, 
not  a  formula  of  consecration  for  tbe  celebrant.  Both  Drews 
and  Box  suggest  that  the  communion  precedes  the  Agape. 
For  other  views,  see  BatifTol,  (yp.  eit.  i>.  109  f. ;  R.  A.  Hoffmann, 
Die  Abendmahltgedanken  Jesu  Chrieti.  p.  143  f.  ;  Andersen, 
Dae  Abendmahl,  p.  57  f. ;  Keating,  The  Agape  and  the  Euchariei, 
p.  53 f. ;  Leclercq,  art.  'Agape,'  in  DACL ;  and  art.  Aoapk  in 
tbe  present  Encyclopaedia. 

That  the  Eucharist  is  included  in  the  account 
which  the  Didache  (o.  14)  gives  of  the  service  on 
the  Lord's  Day  is  shown  by  the  terms  employed 
(awaxSirret  KKiaare  ipTor  Kal  euxapurr-fyxaTc),  the 
mention  of  the  confession  of  sins,  '  that  your 
sacrifice  may  be  pure,'  and  the  injunction  which 
follows  in  c.  15,  '  Llect  therefore  (oiV)  for  yourselves 
overseers  and  deacons  '■ — language  which  could 
scarcely  be  used  of  the  Agape  alone.  These  indica- 
tions, in  fact,  accord  with  the  evidence  of  Acts  and 
of  Ignatius  {Hmym.  8). 

Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan  (Ep.  x.  97  [96]),  written 
A.D.  112,  has  often  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
separation  of  the  Eucharist  and  Agape  in  his 
time.  He  mentions  two  gatherings  '  on  a  fixed 
day '  (stato  die  ;  probably  Sunday) :  (a)  a  gathering 
before  dawn,  at  which  the  Christians  sang  a  hymn 
to  Christ  as  God,  and  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  (or  '  by  a  sacrament,'  Sacramento)  to  abstain 
from  certain  crimes ;  (b)  a  later  gathering  on  the 
same  day,  when  they  partook  of  an  ordinary  and 
harmless  meal  (cibum  promiscuum  tamen  ef 
innoxium).  Pliny's  informants  added  that  even 
this  had  been  given  up  after  the  Emperor's  etlict. 
Lightfoot  ('Ignatius,'  i.  51)  is  inclined  to  the 
view  that  the  earlier  gathering  was  for  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  later  for  the  Agape.  But 
the  inference  is  doubtful,  and  the  meaning  of 
Sacramento  uncertain  (see  Robinson,  Elii,  art. 
'  Eucharist ').  The  '  ordinary  and  harmless  meal ' 
niiglit  quite  well,  in  information  given  to  the 
heathen,  refer  to  the  Eucharist.  Possibly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Emperor's  edict,  the  common  meal 
may  have  been  given  up,  and  the  Eucharist,  with 
this  mo<lification,  transferred  to  the  earlier  hour. 
The  Eucliarist  was  undoubtedly  separated  from  the 
Agape  in  the  time  of  Jnstin  and  'rertulliau.  See, 
further,  art.  Agape. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  '  thank-ofiering '  (dixafiurrla) 
is  further  illustrated  in  the  Diikiche  by  tlie  title 
of  'sacrifice'  (6vala)  applied  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
preceded    by   a    confession    of    sins,    '  that    your 
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sacrifice  may  be  pure ' ;  and  in  this  connexion  the 
writer  refers  to  the  words  in  Mai  1''  about  the 
*  pure  ottering.'  Light  is  thrown  upon  this  language 
by  the  incidental  references  of  Clement  of  Rome 
to  the  '  offerings '  and  '  gifts '  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  presbyter-bishop  to  offer  {ad  Cor, 
40,  44  ;  cf.  36),  the  allusion  doubtless  being  to  the 
thanksgivings,  prayers,  and  gifts  of  bread  and 
wine  which  were  ottered  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  bounty  of  God  (cf.  the  later  language 
of  Irenseas).  This  element  of  praise,  which  was 
a  development  of  the  'giving  of  thanks'  at  the 
Last  Supper,  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  later 
liturgical  development  of  the  Eucharistic  prayer 
(the  prayer  in  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  ad  Cor.  59-61, 
is  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  such  a  liturgical  thanks- 
giving). Similarly,  Ignatius  urges  the  Ephesians 
'  to  come  together  frequently  for  thanksgiving  to 
God  and  for  his  glory  {Epa.  13),  and  he  applies 
the  term  ' sanctuary '  or  'place  of  sacrifice' (ffwto- 
trr^gior)  to  the  Christian  assembly  (Eph.  5,  Philad. 
4,  Troll.  7),  gathered  round  the  Eucharist. 

(3)  The  conception  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  means 
of  grace  is  not  clearly  marked  in  the  Didachc,  and 
the  doubts  as  to  the  reference  of  the  prayers  in 
ec.  9-10  to  the  Eucharist  render  uncertain  any 
oonclusions  which  may  be  drawn.  The  language 
of  the  prayers  is  mystical  in  character,  and  the 
blessings  referred  to,  as  has  been  shown  above,  do 
not  go  beyond  the  ideas  of  '  life,'  '  knowledge,' 
'  immortality,'  or,  more  explicitly,  '  spiritual  food ' 
and  '  spiritual  drink.'  Ignatius  is  more  definite, 
though  in  his  case,  too,  tnere  is  a  mystical  strain 
which  .makes  the  interpretation  of  his  language 
uncertain.  Still  it  is  clear  that  to  him  the  Eucharist 
is  more  than  a  '  thank-ottering.'  It  is  a  means  of 
union  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  true  participation  in 
the  blessings  of  redemption,  and  an  expression  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  chief  passages  on  the  subject  are ;  (a)  Eph.  5,  *  If  any 
ooe  be  not  within  the  sanctuary,  lie  laclteth  the  bread  {of  God] ' ; 
(&)  Eph,  20,  '  Breakinf;  one  bread,  which  (o  for  of)  is  the  medicine 
of  immortality,  the  antidote  preserving  us  that  we  should  not 
die,  but  live  for  ever  in  Jeans  Christ ' ;  (c)  Philad.  4,  '  There- 
tore  ^ve  heed  to  Iceep  one  Eucharist.  For  there  is  one  flesh 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup  unto  union  with  his 
blood.  There  is  one  sanctuary,  as  there  is  one  bishop,  together 
with  the  presljyter  and  deacons ' ;  (d)  Smi/rn.  6,  '  They  (i.e. 
the  Doceta)]  withhold  themselves  from  Euciiarist  and  prayer, 
because  they  conteaB  not  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  flesh  suffered  for  our  sins,  and 
which  in  his  loving-ltindness  the  Father  raised  up.'  To  these 
may  be  added,  as  illustrating  the  more  mystical  language  of 
iKoatius,  (e)  Honi.  7,  '  1  desire  the  bread  of  God,  which  is  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  who  is  of  the  seed  of  David  ;  and  for  driiilh  1 
desire  his  blood,  which  is  love  incorruptible.' 

The  language  of  Ignatius  on  the  Eucharist  can 
be  fully  understood  only  when  it  is  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  his  whole  conception  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  Church.  The  Incarnation  is  the 
reconciliation  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual, 
the  outward  and  the  inward,  'ttesh'  and  'spirit.' 
All  that  represents  or  emlKxlies  the  truth  of  the 
Incarnation  exhibits  the  same  character.  Thus 
the  Gospel  is  s{x>ken  of  as  '  the  ttesh  of  Jesus ' 
{Philad.  5).  The  same  union  of  '  flesh '  and  '  spirit ' 
is  exhibited  practically  in  the  life  of  faith  and  love 
{Eph.  8,  14,  Smym,  13).  Hence  Ignatius  speaks 
of  faith  as  '  the  flesh  of  Christ,'  and  of  love  as  '  his 
hXooA'  (Trail,  8,  Horn.  7).  The  fullest  expression 
of  this  '  union  of  flesh  and  spirit '  is  the  unity  of  the 
Church  {Magn.  1,  13).  In  this  connexion,  Ignatius 
insists  upon  the  '  one  Eucharist,'  the  '  one  sanc- 
tuary,' the  '  one  bishop '  (I'hilad.  4).  Hence  it  has 
been  maintained  (Andersen,  Das  AbendmaU,  p. 
67  f.)  that  the  '  He-sh  of  Christ,'  when  used  by 
Ignatius  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist,  means 
'  the  Church '  (Smyrn,  6),  and  that  even  Eph,  20 
has  the  same  reference.  But,  apart  from  the  un- 
natural exegesis  of  these  passages,  and  even  al- 
lowing for  the  fact  that  Ignatius  occasionally  uses 


the  words  '  flesh '  and  '  blood '  in  a  mystical  sense, 
his  references  to  the  Eucharist  do  not  justify  a 
purely  symbolical  interpretation  of  his  language 
(cf.  Loofs,  PBE'^i,  39 f.).  When  Ignatius  speaks 
of  the  Eucharist  as  '  the  flesh  of  Christ  .  .  .  which 
suffered  for  our  sins,  and  which  the  Father  .  ,  . 
raised  up '  (Smym,  6) ;  of  the  '  one  cup  unto  union 
with  his  blood'  (Philad,  4);  and,  lastly,  when  he 
says  that  '  if  any  one  be  not  within  the  sanctuary, 
he  lacketh  the  bread  [of  God],'  it  seems  clear  that 
the  rite  was  to  him  in  some  real  sense  a  means  of 
union  with  Christ,  and  of  participation  in  the  fruits 
of  His  Passion  and  Resurrection.  Lastly,  we  may 
notice  that  Ignatius'  language  re-echoes  the  Johan- 
nine  teaching,  which  associates  the  flesh  of  Christ 
with  the  gift  of  life  and  immortality  (Eph.  20,  '  the 
medicine  of  immortality' ;  cf.  Jn  6"'-),  and  in  this 
respect  it  anticipates  much  later  teaching  (see, 
further,  von  der  Goltz,  '  Ignatius  v.  Antiochien  als 
Christ  u.  Theolog,'  TU  XII.  iii.  69  f.). 

About  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  Justin  Martyr, 
in  his  first  Apology,  refers  to  the  Eucharist  (cc. 
65-67).  His  narrative  contains  two  accounts.  In 
the  first  the  Eucharist  follows  on  baptism  ;  in  the 
second  he  describes  the  Sunday  worship.  From 
the  two  accounts  we  can  gather  the  main  features 
of  the  service.  It  begins  with  the  reading  of  the 
'memoirs  of  the  Apostles'  and  the  writings  of 
the  Prophets  (cf.  TertuUian,  de  Orat,  14).  The 
elements  (bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  and  water)  are 
next  presented  to  the  president,  who  offers  up 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  '  as  far  as  he  is  able ' 
(8(rrj  diyafus  aCmf,  cf.  Did.  10,  '  Suffer  the  prophets 
to  give  thanks  as  ranch  as  they  will '),  to  the  Father 
through  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  (c.  65),  for  the 
creation  of  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein  for 
man's  sake,  also  for  deliverance  from  evil  and  for 
redemption  through  the  Passion  (Dial,  c,  Tryph.  41). 
To  this  prayer,  which  corresponds  to  tlie  Euchar- 
istic Preface  in  the  liturgy  of^  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions, the  congregation  resiwnd  with  the  Amen. 
Then  follow  the  reception  of  the  elements,  and 
their  conveyance  by  the  deacons  to  absent  mem- 
bers. Mention  is  also  made  of  the  alms,  which  are 
collected  and  laid  up  with  the  president  for  the 
relief  of  those  in  need.  To  this  description,  Justin 
adds  his  own  comment  on  the  meaning  of  the  rite 
(c.  66):  'This  food  is  called  by  us  Eucharist.' 
Only  the  baptized  may  partake  of  it.  For  the 
elements  are  not  received  as  common  bread  or 
common  drink.  He  draws  an  analogy  between 
the  assumption  of  flesh  and  blood  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Incarnation  and  the  consecration  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  possess  the  ordinary  properties 
of  nutrition  (icari  /iera/SoXi)!'  refers  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  food  by  digestion),  so  that  they  become 
tlio  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  Incarnation  was 
'  through  the  Word  of  God '  (Justin  does  not  clearly 
distinguish  the  operations  of  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit).  The  Euciiarist  becomes  Christ's  body  and 
blood  '  through  the  prayer  of  the  word  which  came 
from  Him '  (&(.'  lixv^  \6yov  toC  irop'  airov  :  either  (1) 
a  reference  to  the  liturgical  thanksgiving  derived 
from  the  fixa-p^cr-ncas  of  the  institution  [see  Bright- 
man,  JThSt  i.  112] ;  or  (2)  a  reference  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Logos  [taking  \byov  in  a  personal 
sense] ;  see  E.  Bishop,  in  Connolly's  Homilies  of 
A^nr«ai,  Cambridge,  1909,  p.  158  tt'.).  Justin  then 
refers  to  the  account  of  the  institution  contained 
in  the  'memoirs  of  the  Apostles.'  The  day  on 
which  the  Christians  assemble  for  worship  is  the 
day  of  the  sun,  for  it  is  the  first  day,  on  which 
God  made  the  world,  and  on  which  Christ  rose 
from  the  dead.  In  this  account  we  may  notice : 
(a)  the  Eucharist,  as  in  the  Didache  and  Ignatius, 
forms  a  central  act  of  Christian  worship  on  the 
Sunday.  It  is  a  '  thaiik-oii'ering,'  and  consists  of 
a  service  of  prayer  and  praise,  in  which  the  bless- 
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ings  of  creation  and  redemption  are  commemorated. 
Jnstin's  account  sliows  how  the  original  '  thanks- 
givinK*  of  the  I.A8t  Supper  has  already  expanded 
into  the  Eacharistic  prayer  -which  finds  a  place  in 
the  later  litnrgies,  though  this  thanksgiving  was 
still  mainly  extempore  in  character  (Sari  diva/us 
airif,  c  67).  (6)  Justin  marks  an  advance  upon 
the  language  of  the  Didache  an<l  Ignatius  in  the 
greater  precision  of  his  description  of  the  Euchar- 
istio  gilt.  The  word  'Eucharist'  («i!%a/>i(rrio)  is 
applied  to  the  consecrated  food,  which  is  expre.ssly 
iaentified  with  '  the  flesh  and  blood '  of  Christ. 
It  is  no  longer  '  common  food '  after  the  thanksgiv- 
ing has  been  pronounced  over  it,  but  has  acquired 
a  sacred  character,  (c)  The  reference  to  the  send- 
ing of  the  Eucharist  to  absent  members  is  the 
earliest  indication  of  a  development  which  received 
considerable  extension  in  the  subsequent  period, 
when,  as  we  learn  from  TertuUian  (orf  Uxorem, 
ii.  6),  Christians  were  allowed  to  keep  the  Sacra- 
ment in  private  for  their  own  use. 

Justin  says  nothing  in  the  Apology  of  the  sacri- 
ficial aspect  of  the  rite,  though  he  quotes  the  words 
'  Do  this  as  my  memorial '  (toOto  iroictTt  elt  Hin  in^v 
iri/u'iiaiv),  in  referring  to  the  account  of  the  insti- 
tution. But  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (c.  41) 
he  dwells  at  greater  length  on  these  words,  and 
interprets  them  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he 
regards  both  the  words  'do'  and  'memorial'  as 
having  a  sacrificial  meaning.  '  The  oflTering  of  fine 
flour,'  he  says,  referring  to  Lv  14"',  '  was  a  type  of 
the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  commanded  us  to  offer  (roielv)  for  a  memorial 
of  the  Passion  undergone  by  Him  on  behalf  of  men 
who  are  being  cleansed  in  soul  from  all  evil ' ;  and 
he  connects  with  this  offering  the  giving  of  thanks 
to  God  for  the  blessings  of  creation  and  redemption. 
Lastly,  he  refers,  like  the  Didache,  to  the  propliecy 
of  Mai  1"  (of.  Dial.  70,  116,  117).  This  conception 
of  the  Eucharist  as  a  memorial  of  the  Passion, 
based  on  the  words  of  institution  as  found  in  St. 
Paul,  is,  however,  peculiar  to  Justin  among  2nd 
cent,  writers. 

(a)  The  'simple  realism'  (Batiffol)  of  Justin's 
language  about  the  Eucharist  is  re-echoed  by 
IreuEeus,  the  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  2nd  century.  In  arguing  with  the  Gnostics, 
who  disparaged  the  material  creation  as  being 
the  work  of  an  inferior  power,  he  appeals  to  the 
Eucharist  as  a  witness  to  the  truer  view.  The 
Gnostics  cannot  consistently  take  part  in  the 
Eucharist,  for  (a)  in  their  view  the  bread  and  wine 
are  not  creatures  of  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  they  cannot  offer  them  to  Him  or  call  them 
the  body  and  blood  of  His  Son  (adv.  Hcer.  iv. 
xviii.  4);  (j3)  they  deny  the  future  resurrection, 
and  cannot  appreciate  the  efficacy  of  tlie  Eucharist 
as  a  principle  of  life  for  the  body  as  well  as  the 
soul  (%h.).  Christ,  he  maintains,  confessed  the  cup 
to  be  His  blood,  and  the  bread  to  be  His  body  (v. 
ii.  2).  The  bread  and  the  mixed  cup,  on  receiving 
the  word  of  God  (i.e.  either  (1)  the  invocation 
UvlKK-naiv\  of  IV.  xviii.  4 ;  cf.  1  Ti  4» ;  Origen, 
hom.  in  Matt.  \PG  xiii.  948] ;  or  (2)  the  personal 
Word  ;  cf.  the  passage  in  Justin,  above),  become 
the  Eucharist,  which  is  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  When  consecrated,  the  bread  is  no  longer 
common  bread,  but  consists  of  two  elements,  an 
earthly  and  a  heavenly.  In  like  manner  our 
bodies,  by  partaking  of  the  Eucharist,  are  no 
longer  corruptible,  but  have  the  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection (IV.  xviii.  4). 

This  treatment  exhibits  the  same  features  as 
that  of  Justin,  but  advances  beyond  it  in  empha- 
sizing, more  oleariy  than  Justin  had  done,  '  the 
composite  character  of  the  Eucharist'  (Swete, 
JThSt  iii.  171).  By  virtue  of  tlie  invocation  the 
elements  become  something  which  they  were  not 


before.  A  '  heavenly  element '  (irpayfw.  oipiyioi')  is 
added  to  them  and  operates  through  them  (on  the 
interpretations  of  the  passage,  see  Loofs,  PRE?  i. 
47  f.).  Irenreus  also  dwells  more  fully  than  Justin 
upon  the  effects  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  means  of 
imparting  life  to  the  bod^  and  soul  of  man  (cf. 
Ignatius,  '  the  medicine  of  immortality  ').  Lastly, 
Irenseus'  theory  of  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
and  his  emphasis  upon  the  invocation  ({irlK\ri<nt), 
mark  an  advance  upon  the  treatment  of  Justin 
(Loofs  [PRE'  i.  42  f.]  sees  in  this  last  an  approxi> 
mation  to  Greek  conceptions  derived  from  the 
mysteries). 

(b)  Irenteus'  conception  of  the  Eucharist  as  a 
sacrifice  dilfers  from  that  of  Justin.  While  Justin 
dwells  upon  its  connexion  with  the  Passion, 
Ireneeus  emphasizes  the  aspect  of  it  which  has 
already  been  found  in  the  Didache.  It  is  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth.  He  applies 
to  it,  like  the  author  of  the  Didache  and  Justin, 
the  language  of  Mai  1".  It  is  the  '  new  oblation 
of  the  new  covenant,  wliich  the  Church,  receiving 
from  the  Apostles,  ofters  throughout  the  world  to 
God,'  not  because  He  needs  any  ottering,  but  as  an 
expression  of  gratitude,  and  as  sanctifying  the 
creature  (iv.  xvii.  3f.).  But  this  ofiering  is  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  Christ,  when  instituting 
the  rite,  confessed  the  bread  to  be  His  body,  and 
the  cup  to  be  His  blood  (ib.):  'Since  we  are 
members  of  Him,  and  are  nourished  by  the  creature, 
and  He  Himself  provides  us  with  the  creature  .  .  . 
He  declared  the  cup  which  is  supplied  by  the 
creature  to  be  His  own  blood,  and  athriued  that  the 
bread  supplied  by  the  creature  was  His  own  body ' 
(V.  ii.  2 ;  on  this  fusion  of  the  oblation  with  the 
sacramental  meal,  see  Inge,  Contentio  Veritatis, 
London,  1902,  p.  287).  Ireneeus  further  maintains 
that  the  Eucharist  differs  from  the  offerings  of  the 
Jews,  as  being  offered  by  'children,'  in  virtue  of 
their  freedom,  and  not  by  'servants'  (IV.  xviii.  1). 
Lastly,  he  refers  to  the  '  altar  in  heaven '  to  which 
the  prayers  and  oblations  of  Christians  are  directed 
(IV.  xviii.  5 ;  cf.  the  prayer  in  the  Roman  Canon, 
and  see  below). 

Subsidiary  sources  of  evidence  for  the  history  of  the  Eucharist 
during  the  2nd  cent,  are  the  Gnostic  writings,  and  the  epitaph 
of  AberciuB,  bishop  of  Hicrapolis  in  Phrj-gia.  The  references 
in  Gnostic  literature  are  collected  in  Struckmann,  Die  Gfgen. 
wart  Christi  in  der  hi.  Eucharigtie  (Vienna,  1905,  p.  90  f,),  and 
are  summarized  by  Batiffol,  Etudeg  d'hist.  et  dt  XMol,  ponftve, 
2nd  ser.,  p.  168  f.  Amid  much  that  is  grotesque,  they  re-echo 
the  language  of  which  we  have  already  foimd  traces,  and  sjieak 
of  '  the  giving  of  thanks  *  (ei»xap"rT«i»')  and  of  the  '  invocation ' 
(eiriieX>)<rt?).  But  they  advance  beyond  this  langua^  in  their 
magical  conception  of  the  effects  of  the  consecration  of  the 
elements,  and  so  exhibit  jwints  of  contact  with  pagan  thought 
Thus,  amongst  the  followers  of  Marcus  we  read  (Irenaius,  I. 
xiii.  2)  of  thanks  being  given  over  cups  in  which  the  wine  is 
turned  into  blood,  and  in  one  fragment  of  Theodotus  (quoted 
by  Clem.  Alex.  Exc.  Theodoti,  82)  the  bread  (of  the  Eucharist), 
the  oil  (of  Confirmation),  and  the  water  (of  Baptism),  after  they 
have  been  consecrated  '  by  the  power  of  the  Name,'  are  spoken 
of  as  '  changed  into  spiritual  potency,'  though  they  retain  their 
outward  appearances  (Ta  ovra  oyra  Kara  to  ^aivo^evov  ota 
ikrjdi&ri  [ountting  ov  before  ri  aind.  with  Bunsen,  Ix>of8, 
Batiffol]).  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  opposite  tendency 
towards  a  mystical  rendering  of  the  language  of  St.  John,  and 
the  *  flesh  of  Christ '  is  interpreted  as  meaning  the  Church  (Ezc 
Theodoti,  13 ;  see  on  Ignatius,  aliove). 

The  epitaph  of  Abercius  exhibitJ*.  in  language  which  recalls  the 
pictures  of  the  catacombs,  a  primitive  and  simple  conception  of 
the  Eucharist.  In  his  Journeys  from  the  East  to  '  royal  Rome,* 
faith  everywhere  led  the  way,  and  set  before  him  for  food  '  the 
fish  from  the  fountain,  mighty  and  stainless  (whom  a  pure 
virgin  grasped),  and  ^ave  this  to  friends  to  eat  always,  having 
good  wine,  and  giving  the  mixed  cup  with  bread.'  The 
reference  in  the  '  flsh '  is  plainly  to  the  emblem  of  Christ  (i^^X 
while  *  the  fountain '  refers  to  Baptism,  which  gave  admission 
to  the  Eucharist  (see  Lightfoot,  op.  cit.  *  Ignatius,'  i.  4!>6  f.). 
See,  too,  the  almost  contemporary  inscription  of  Pectorius  of 
Autun  in  Batiffol,  op.  cit.  166 L,  and  in  DACL,  art.  '  Autun.' 

The  evidence  which  has  been  reviewed  shows  the 
main  lines  on  which  the  rite  instituted  at  the  Last 
Supper  was  conceived  of  and  developed  during  the 
2na  century.  It  formed  the  central  feature  of  the 
Church's  worship,  and  constituted  a  great  act  of 
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thanksgiving — a  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  for 
the  gifts  of  creation,  and  a  memorial  of  rettemption. 
Though  there  was  no  fixed  liturgy,  and  consider- 
able freedom  was  allowed  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  in  the  way  of  extempore  prayer  (Didache, 
Justin),  the  main  lines  of  later  liturgical  develop- 
ment may  already  be  traced  in  Justin.  The 
Eucharist  was'at  the  same  time  a  means  of  spiritual 
refreshment,  in  which  the  faithful  partook  of  '  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ '  for  the  nourishment  of 
soul  and  body  unto  eternal  life.  Lastly,  it  was  a 
pledge  of  the  unity  of  the  One  Body.  There  was 
as  yet  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  exact  nature  of 
the  gift,  or  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  sign  to 
the  thing  signified.  The  mystical  language  of  the 
Didnche  speaks  of  '  spiritual  food  and  drink,'  and 
there  ia  a  strongly  mystical  strain  in  the  language 
of  Ignatius.  But  the  majority  of  Christians  prob- 
ably accepted  simply,  without  elaborating  any 
conception  of  the  matter,  the  words  'This  is  my 
body,'  'This  is  my  blood.'  See,  further,  Swete, 
JThSt  iii.  176  f. 

2.  Developments  in  Eucharistic  teaching  and 
practice  during  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries. — It 
was  not  till  many  centuries  had  passed  that  the 
Eucharist  became  a  subject  of  controversy.  But 
during  the  earlier  period  considerable  develop- 
ments took  place,  which  gradually  affected  the 
conceptions  associated  with  the  rite.  During  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries  the  simple  faith  of  the 
early  days  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  greater 
reflexion  and  analysis,  the  results  of  which  appear 
in  the  expressions  used  with  reference  to  the 
Eucharist,  and  in  the  practices  as.sociated  with  it. 

(1)  As  to  the  nature  of  the  Eucharistic  gift,  we 
find  that,  while  in  popular  belief  and  practice  the 
elements  were  more  and  more  identified  with  the 
sacred  realities  of  which  they  were  believed  to  be 
the  vehicle,  language  was  used  by  both  Eastern 
and  Western  writers  which  distinguished  between 
the  elements  and  that  which  they  signified.  The 
former  tendency  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
such  language  as  '  to  handle  the  Lord's  body '  or 
'  to  offer  violence '  to  it  (TertuUian).  It  is  shown, 
again,  in  the  growing  reverence  for  the  consecrated 
species,  and  the  care  bestowed  to  prevent  even  a 
drop  or  crumb  from  falling  to  the  ground  (Tert. 
de  Cor.  3 ;  Origen,  hom.  in  Exod.  xiii.  3 ;  cf. 
Canons  of  Hippolytus,  209).  Lastly,  it  is  shown 
in  the  stories  told  by  Cyprian  of  the  portents  which 
attended  the  abuse  of  the  Sacrament,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  defaulter  who  found  the  consecrated  bread 
turned  to  a  cinder  in  his  hand  (de  Lapsis,  25  [26]). 
But,  in  spite  of  this  growing  reverence,  and  even 
superstition,  with  which  the  consecrated  elements 
were  regarded,  both  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  when 
they  set  down  their  more  deliberate  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Eucharistic  gift,  use  language 
which  seems  far  removed  from  such  ideas.  Thus 
TertuUian  speaks  of  the  bread  as  '  the  figure  of  His 
body'  (Jigura  corporis;  see  adv.  Marc.  lii.  19)  and 
as  *  representing  His  body '  (panem  quo  ipsvm 
corpus  suum  reprmsentat ;  see  ib.  i.  14).  Similarly, 
Cyprian  speaks  of  '  the  blood  of  Christ '  as  '  shown 
forth  in  the  wine '  {Ep.  Ixiii.  2,  '  Christi  sanguis 
ostenditnr ' ;  cf.  ib.  II,  '  aqua  .  .  .  quae  sola  Christi 
sanguinem  non  possit  exprimere' ;  cf.  ib.  13). 

Nor  is  this  language  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church 
of  North  Africa,  or  to  the  age  of  TertuUian  and 
Cyprian.  It  forms  the  starting-point  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Augustine  (see  below),  and  it  appears  in  the 
references  to  the  Eucharist  made  by  a  series  of 
Eastern  writers  during  the  latter  part  of  the  3r(l 
and  throughout  the  4th  century.  Thus  the  Didas- 
calia  (second  half  of  3rd  cent.),  if  the  text  be  cor- 
rect (on  this  see  Struckmann,  op.  cit.  p.  225), 
speaks  of  '  offering  the  acceptal^Ie  Eucharist,  which 
ia  a  symbol  (ivrlrvrov)  of  the  royal  body  of  Christ ' 


(vi.  30).  In  the  Apostolic  ConstiUitions,  written 
a  century  later,  and  based  on  the  above,  the 
mysteries  are  described  as  'symbols  (AvrlrvTra)  of 
His  precious  bodj  and  of  His  blood.'  The  'un- 
bloody sacrifice '  is  celebrated  to  commemorate  the 
Lord's  death  '  by  virtue  of  the  symbols  {avp-^iXiov 
xipiv)  of  his  body  and  blood.'  In  the  liturgy 
thanksgivings  are  offered  for  the  precious  blood 
and  for  the  body  '  of  which  we  celebrate  these 
symbols'  (ivrhvira;  see  v.  14,  vi.  23,  vii.  25).  At 
the  same  time  the  formula  employed  at  Com- 
munion is  '  the  body  of  Christ,' '  the  blood  of  Christ.' 
Eusebius  of  Coesarea,  while  speaking  of  Christians 
as  '  fed  with  the  body  of  the  Saviour '  (de  Solemn, 
Pasch.  7),  says  that  Christ  delivered  to  His  dis- 
ciples the  symbols  ((riz/i/SoXo)  of  His  Divine  Incarna- 
tion, chargmg  them  to  make  the  '  image  (ek6ya)  of 
his  own  body,'  and  to  use  the  bread,  the  '  symbol 
(iTvfip6\<ii)  of  his  own  body '  (Dem.  Evang.  viii.  \_PG 
xxii.  596]).  Similarly,  Eustathius  of  Aatioch  (PG 
xviii.  684  f.)  speaks  of  the  bread  and  wine  as '  sym- 
bols (imlTinra)  of  the  bodily  members  of  Christ.' 
The  liturgy  of  Serapion,  bishop  of  Thmuis  (before 
361),  while  speaking  of  the  elements  as  '  the  body 
and  blood,'  also  speaks  of  '  offering  the  bread '  as 
'  a  likeness  (4/toiw/io)  of  the  body,'  and  '  offering  the 
cup'  as  'a  likeness  (6fu>i<ana.)  of  the  blood'  (Bright- 
man,  JThSt  i.  105  f.).  Similarly,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  (t  390)  speaks  of  offering  the  external 
sacrifice,  'the  symbol  (ivTlrxmoy)  of  the  great 
mysteries '  (Or.  ii.  95) ;  of  the  hand  '  treasuring 
aught  of  the  symbols  (ivTiTimuv)  of  the  precious 
body  or  blood '  (ib.  viii.  18,  cf.  xvii.  12).  Lastly, 
Macarius  the  Egyptian  (t  390)  speaks  of  bread 
and  wine  as  offered  in  the  Church  as  '  a  symbol 
of  His  flesh  and  blood'  (Horn,  xxvii.  17).  Such 
language,  however,  may  be  easily  misunderstood. 
The  Latin  words  Jigura  and  reprcEsentare  do  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  objects  of  which  they 
are  used  are  bare  symbols  and  nothing  more  (on 
reprcBsentare,  see  Swete,  JThSt  iii.  173,  note  5  ; 
Batiffbl,  op.  cit.  p.  222 ;  Loofs,  PBE'  i.  59 ;  on 
Jigura,  see  Turner,  JThSt  vii.  596) ;  in  many  cases 
actual  presence  is  intended  (e.g.  Tert.  adt.  Marc. 
iv.  22),  though  in  others  a  representation  to  the 
mind  seems  to  be  implied.  Again,  as  Hamack 
(Hist,  of  Dogina,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  144)  has  said, 
*  what  we  now-a-days  understand  by  "symbol "  is  a  thing  which 
19  not  that  which  it  represents;  at  that  time  "symbol"  de- 
noted a  thing  which,  in  some  kind  of  way,  really  is  what  it 
signifies ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that 
period,  the  really  heavenly  element  lay  either  in  or  behind  the 
visible  form  without  being  identical  with  it.' 

In  the  case  of  TertuUian  and  Cyprian,  moreover, 
such  language  must  be  qualified  by  other  expres- 
sions in  which  they  speak  of  the  elements  as  '  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord'  (see,  e.g.,  Tert.  de 
Idotolatr.  7,  ad  Uxor.  ii.  5,  de  Orat.  19 ;  Cyprian, 
Ep.  XV.  1).  Lastly,  we  may  notice  (Steitz,  JDTh 
X.  402  f.  J  Loofs,  PliE^  i.  58)  that  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  writers  referred  to  above  the  sacramental 
conception  of  the  rite  is  subordinated  to  the 
sacrificial,  and  it  is  to  the  elements  as  offered,  not 
as  received  in  communion,  that  the  language  in 
question  is  applied.  The  same  statement  is  true 
of  Cyprian.  It  was  possibly  owing  to  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  commemorative  character  of  the 
Eucharistic  offering  that  the  use  of  this  symbolical 
language  came  to  be  applied  to  the  elements  even 
when  conceived  of  as  the  food  of  the  faithful.  But, 
as  Loofs  (loc.  cit.)  and  Hamack  (op.  cit.  iv.  289, 
note  2)  have  said,  a  purely  symbolical  representa- 
tion, in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word,  of  the 
Eucliarist  is  to  be  found  practically  nowhere  in 
ancient  times. 

(2)  In  certain  quarters  this  tendency  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sign  from  the  thing  signified  was 
carried  to  great  lengths.  This  applies  especially 
to  the  language  of  the  two  great  Alexandrian 
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teachers,  Clement  and  Origen.  While  witnessing 
to  the  current  teaching'  of  tlieirday,  which  adopted 
the  more  usual  and  literal  interpretation  {rotlaSui 
ti  i  i/n-ot  Kal  t4  wor-fipior  Tois  Itiv  irXovcripois  Kara  t^h 
KMroripav  rtpl  r^t  tirxapwrlat  iKioxi",  says  Orifjen, 
inJoann.  xxxii.  24  [16],  ed.  Brooke,  Cambridge, 
1891,  ii.  196),  they  tend  to  refine  upon  the  language 
of  Scripture  about  tlie  body  and  ulood,  and  inter- 
pret it,  according  to  their  own  spiritualizing  and 
allegorical  tendency,  as  denoting  '  the  participa- 
tion in  the  Lord's  incorruptibility'  (Clem.  Peed. 
ii.  2.  19),  'the  apprehension  of  the  Divine  power 
and  essence '  (Clem.  Strom,  v.  10.  67),  or  the  teach- 
ing and  words  of  ChrLst,  which  are  life-giving,  and 
nourish  and  sustain  the  soul  (Origen,  in  Matt.  85, 
horn,  in  Num.  xvi.  9  ;  cf.  inJoann.,  loc.  cit.).  This 
teaching  is  repeated  later  on  by  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  who  in  one  passage  interprets  '  the  flesh 
and  blood '  of  Jn  6"'"  to  mean  the  words  and  dis- 
courses of  Christ  {Eccl.  Theol.  iii.  12),  and  it  finds 
an  echo  still  later  in  the  ardent  Origenist,  Basil  of 
Ceesarea  (Ep.  viii.  4).  In  using  such  language 
these  writers  are  conscious  that  they  are  not 
speaking  the  current  language  of  their  day,  but 
refining  upon  it.  Elsewhere  they  use  the  common 
phraseology,  and  speak  of  the  bread  '  becoming 
the  body  and  as  '  being  holy,  and  sanctifying 
those  who  use  it  with  right  purpose,'  in  virtue  of 
the  prayer  (or  word)  uttered  over  it  (Origen,  c. 
Cels.  viii.  33,  in  Matt.  -xi.  14) ;  of  '  being  fed  with 
the  body  of  the  Saviour  and  partaking  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb'  (Euseb.  de  Solemn.  Pasch.  7) ; 
of  '  partaking  of  the  holy  body  and  blood  of  Christ ' 
(Basil,  Ep.  xciii.).  Outside  the  immediate  circle 
of  Origen's  esoteric  teaching,  we  find  the  Alex- 
andrian writers  speaking,  like  Dionysius  in  the 
3rd  cent.,  of  the  communicant  as  'partaking  of 
the  body  and  blood '  of  Christ  (Euseb.  HE  vii.  9), 
or,  if  they  venture  to  dwell  upon  the  nature  of  the 
gift,  emphasizing,  as  Athanasius  does,  the  fact 
that  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  received  in  a  spiritual 
manner  (Ep.  ad.  Serap.  iv.  19). 

(3)  In  the  Catecheses  MystagogiccB  of  CyrU  of 
Jerusalem  (A.D.  347  or  348)  we  find  the  first  traces 
of  a  new  development.  His  language  embodies 
many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  previous 
teaching.  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  institution,  the  use  of  the  word  '  figure'  or  •  type ' 
(Tiros,  ivrlrxmos),  and  the  terms  '  spiritual  bread ' 
and  '  spiritual  drink '  (cf.  Athanasius)  are  all  em- 
ployed. After  the  invocation  the  bread  becomes 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  His  blood.  But 
Cyril  goes  further,  and  attempts  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  efTect  produced  upon  the  elements 
by  the  consecration.  He  uses  the  word  '  change ' 
or  '  convert '  {iMra^iWeiv)  to  denote  this  eflfect,  and 
he  illustrates  it  from  the  cliange  of  water  into  wine 
in  the  miracle  of  Cana.  This  change  or  sanctifica- 
tion  (^(offTat  Kal  /tfTo;3^j3X7p-ai,  v.  7)  is  effected  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Cyril's  treatment  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Eucharistic  teaching  by  intro- 
ducing the  conception  of  a  mysterious  change  of 
the  elements.  Taken  literally,  his  language  might 
seem  to  anticipate  the  later  medieval  doctrine. 
But  his  illustration  from  the  miracle  of  Cana  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  It  is  the  language  of 
popular  teaching,  not  that  of  scientific  theological 
statement.  Lastly,  it  must  be  qualified  by  the  ex- 
pressions quoted  above  from  the  same  Catecheses. 
Still  it  is  an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
thought  was  moving;  and,  in  the  period  which 
follows,  the  conception  of  a  conversion  of  the 
elements  received  considerable  extension. 

Its  great  anologist  was  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (t  395), 
who  exnounus  the  idea  of  the  conversion  in  a  strik- 
ing and  original  theory.  Put  briefly,  his  view  is 
•s  follows  (see  Orntio  Catech.  c.  37).  As  the  Word 
of  God  Himself,  when  on  earth,  received  nourish- 


ment from  bread  and  wine,  so  that  they  became, 
by  the  process  of  digestion.  His  body  and  blood, 
while  His  body  also,  by  its  union  with  the  Word, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  Godhead,  in  like 
manner  in  the  Eucharist  the  bread  which  is  con- 
secrated by  the  word  of  God  is  transformed  (^itro- 
-roieurBai ;  cf.  /teTaoTOixeioSi'  in  the  same  chapter),  no 
longer,  as  in  His  earthly  life,  by  eating,  out  im- 
mediately, into  His  body  by  the  Word.  Here 
again,  however,  the  language  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  an  illustration, 
and  presu]>poses  a  particular  theory  of  the  relation 
of  the  '  form '  of  the  body  to  its  constituent  ele- 
ments. The  cliange  is  a  change  of  relation.  The 
'constituent  elements'  (trroixera)  of  the  bread  and 
wine  acquire  a  new  form  (elSos),  'the  body  and 
blood,'  and  receive  fresh  properties.  Gregory 
teaches,  in  fact,  '  a  qualitative  nnity '  (Hamack) 
between  the  bread  and  the  body,  not  a  complete 
identity  (see  notes  on  the  passage  in  the  present 
writer's  edition  of  the  Or.  Cat.  in  Cambridge  Pat- 
ristic Texts,  Camb.  1903).  But,  while  the  theory 
in  itself  is  halting  and  hesitating,  its  connexion 
with  another  statement  of  Gregory,  that,  while 
Baptism  is  intended  for  the  soul,  the  Eucharist  is 
a  means  by  which  the  body  of  man  is  brought  into 
union  with  the  Saviour  (Or.  Cat.,  loc.  cit.),  and  so 
is  raised  to  incorruption,  tended  to  emphasize  the 
physical  character  of  the  Eucharistic  food,  and  so 
prepared  the  way  for  a  materialistic  interpretation 
(Gregory,  however,  insists  on  the  need  of  faith). 
There  is  a  similar  treatment  to  that  of  Gregory  in 
Macarius  Magnes,  who  also  repudiates  the  teach- 
ing of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Eucharist  is  a 
figure  (ti/jtos)  of  the  body  and  blood  (see  Stone, 
History  of  Doctr.  of  Holy  Ewh.  i.  65,  73  f.). 

None  of  the  later  Patristic  writers  followed 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  his  attempt  to  expound  the 
rationale  of  the  Eucharistic  mystery,  but  from  this 
time  the  language  of  conversion  became  common. 
It  is  found  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (t  429),  who 
uses  the  word  employed  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(/xfTOjSdXXf tfai,  in  Mt.  26"),  thougti  side  by  side  with 
this  presentation  he  speaks  of  the  change  as  spiritual 
(inl  Cor.  10°),  and,  like  other  Eastern  Fathers,  calls 
the  elements  'symbols'  (<ri5ynj3oXa)  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (in  1  Cor.  11").  It  appears  again  in  Chrysos- 
tom  (t  407),  who  revels  in  the  use  of  realistic  phrases, 
and  speaks  of  '  eating  the  body,'  of  '  burying  the 
teeth  in  His  flesh'  (in  Joann.  hom.  47.  1,  46.  3), 
and  of  Him  who  is  seated  above  with  the  Father 
being  '  held  in  the  hands  of  all '  (de  Sacerd.  iii.  4). 
But  the  rhetorical  and  devotional  character  of  such 
language  prevents  us  from  taking  it  too  seriously, 
and  elsewhere  Chrysostom  blunts  its  force  by 
speaking  of  the  girt  of  the  Sacrament  as  being 
perceived  only  witli  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  not 
by  the  senses  (in  Matt.  hom.  82.  4).  Like  Gregory, 
he  speaks  of  the  elements  as  re-fashioned  and  trans- 
formed (/ierappuS/xifeii',  /itTocntewifeii',  inprodit.  Jiid. 
hom.  i.  6 ;  t>i  Matt.  hom.  82.  5),  but  lie  does  not 
analyze,  like  Gregory,  the  nature  of  this  trans- 
formation. He  adheres  to  the  literal  realism  of 
the  popular  conception  of  the  rite,  and  the  im- 
aginative fervour  and  eloquence  with  which  he 
sets  it  fortli  explain  the  influence  of  his  teaching 
on  later  Greek  piety. 

From  the  East  this  way  of  conceiving  the  effects 
of  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharistic  elements 
pa.ssed  into  the  West,  finding  its  earliest  exponent 
in  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  (t  397),  who  in  other 
respects  acted  as  the  interpreter  of  Greek  theology 
to  the  West.  In  his  treatise  Un  Faith  (iv.  10.  125), 
while  using  language  suggestive  of  the  symbolic 
sacrificial  conception,  which  we  have  noted  in 
other  writers  of  the  East  and  the  West  ('  the  .sacra- 
ments of  the  Lord's  death,' '  we  proclaim  the  Lord's 
death '),  he  speaks  of  the  elements  as '  transformed' 
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or '  transfigured  (transfigurantur :  on  this  word  see 
Batitibl,  op.  cit.  p.  299)  by  the  mystery  of  the 
sacred  prayer,  into  the  flesh  and  blood  (cf.  de 
Incam.  iv.  23,  '  oflFerre  transfigurandum  corpus '). 
In  another  treatise,  de  Mysteriis,  the  authenticity 
of  which,  however,  has  been  doubted  (see  Loofs, 
PRE''  i.  61),  the  doctrine  of  conversion  is  ex- 
pounded at  length.  The  writer  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
which  he  regards  as  a  miraculous  act  of  God,  to 
which  analogies  may  be  found  in  the  miracles  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (e.g.  the  miracles 
of  Moses  and  Elijah,  the  Virgin  Birth).  '  How 
much  greater  than  the  blessing  of  man  is  the  power 
of  the  consecration  pronounced  by  God  Himself.' 
For  in  the  Eucharist  it  is  Christ's  own  word,  '  This 
is  my  body,'  which  changes  the  nature  of  the 
material  elements  on  which  it  is  pronounced  (de 
Myst.  ix.  52-54).  Such  language,  with  its  repeated 
insistence  on  a  change  of  nature  in  the  elements 
{prcBter  naturam,  naturam  mutare,  species  mutare 
elementorum),  was  new  to  the  West ;  and  even  in 
the  treatise  in  which  it  is  found  it  is  qualified  by 
other  expressions  which  weaken  to  some  extent  its 
force.  Thus  the  writer  still  uses  occasionally  the 
older  forms  of  expression,  and  speaks  of  the  body 
as  being  '  signified '  (corpus  significatur),  and  of  the 
wine  as  bein{j  '  called  the  blootl  (saTU/uis  nuncu- 
patur).  Again,  he  maintains  that  the  food  is 
spiritual,  and  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  the  body 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  because  Christ  is  Spirit  (io. 
68).  In  another  treatise,  the  de  Sacramentis — also 
bearing  the  name  of  Ambrose,  though  plainly  not 
his  work,  but  probably  written  about  A.D.  400, 
somewhere  in  North  Italy  (Duchesne) — the  influ- 
ence of  the  teaching  of  the  de  Mysteriis  is  plainly 
shown,  and  the  doctrine  of  conversion  is  ex- 
pounded on  similar  lines.  Though  the  writer  does 
not  state  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Eucharistic 
food,  he  is  careful  to  guard  against  a  physical  con- 
ception of  the  Eucharistic  gift,  and  in  doing  so 
speaks,  like  earlier  writers  in  the  East,  of  the 
sacrament  as  being  received  '  in  a  likeness '  (in 
timilitudinem  accipis  saeramentum),  though  this 
'  likeness '  bestows  the  virtue  of  the  reality  (naturm 
graliam  virtutenique  conseqiieris,  vi.  3  ;  see  Batiffol, 
op.  cit.  p.  305).  His  language,  in  fact,  shows  that 
he  has  not  completely  overcome  the  influence  of 
the  oilier  tradition.  Even  if  neither  of  these  works, 
the  de  Mysteriis  and  the  de  Sacramentis,  may  be 
ascribed  to  Ambrose,  they  still  remain  authorities 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Eucharist, 
aa  they  were  later  on  appealed  to  as  containing  the 
teaching  of  the  great  Western  Father,  and  they 
exercised  an  undoubted  influence  on  Western  con- 
ceptions. 

But  this  new  train  of  thought  did  not  succeed  as 
yet  in  imposing  itself  on  the  West.  The  language 
of  Jerome  (Ep.  98.  13),  of  Ambrosiaster  (in  1  Cor. 
U""*),  and  or  the  fragment  of  the  Roman  Canon 
of  the  Mass,  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  de  Sacra- 
mentis (iv.  6),  still  witnesses  to  the  earlier  Western 
view.  The  bread  '  shows  forth '  the  body  of  the 
Saviour  (.Jerome).  The  Eucharist  is  '  a  memorial  of 
redemption.'  The  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking 
of  the  blood  signify  the  new  covenant.  The 
'  mystical  cup  of  the  blood  '  is  received  '  in  a  figure ' 
(in  typum  [Ambrosiaster]).  The  Eucharistic  obla- 
tion is  '  a  figure  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chri.st ' 
(Roman  Canon  in  de  Sacramentis ;  see  Batiflbl, 
p.  302  f.). 

(4)  During  this  same  period  the  conceptions  of 
the  benefits  of  communion  undersvent  a  corre- 
sponding development.  The  idea  which  had  been 
tnrown  out  in  Ignatius'  phrase,  '  the  medicine  of 
immortality,'  and  which  was  taken  up  by  Irenajus, 
finds  more  definite  and  precise  expression  as  time 
goes  on.    TertuUian  speaks  of  '  our  flesh  being  fed 


by  the  body  and  blood,  that  the  soul  may  be  sated 
with  God '  (de  Resurr.  Cam.  8).  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
says  that  the  Eucharist  makes  us  ■  of  one  body  and 
one  blood  with  Christ '  ((nJcrcw/tot  Kal  aOvaifioi  toO 
XptiTToC).  In  this  connexion  he  quotes  2  P  1*,  '  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature '  (Catech.  Myst.  iv.  1,  3). 
By  passing  into  our  frame,  the  Eucharistic  food 
'  helps'  body  and  soul  (ib.  v.  9).  But  in  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  we  meet  with  a 
more  systematic  attempt  to  exhibit  the  place  of  the 
Eucharist  in  the  economy  of  the  spiritual  life.  Both 
writers  expound  the  idea  that  the  Sacrament  is  the 
'  extension '  of  the  Incarnation.  Thus  Hilary  main- 
tains (de  Trin.  viii.  13  f.)  that  the  union  of  the 
faithful  with  Christ  is  more  than  a  union  of  will, 
because  Christ  abides  in  us  naturaliter,  in  that 
He  gives  us  His  body  and  blood  ;  and  He  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  union  of  the  Word  with  flesh, 
and  our  union  with  the  Word  made  flesh  in  the 
Sacrament.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Or.  Cat.  37)  says 
that  Christ  '  infused  himself  into  our  perishable 
nature,  that  by  communion  with  the  Deity  man- 
kind might  at  the  same  time  be  deified,'  As  already 
indicated,  Gregory  lays  special  stress  upon  the  value 
of  the  Eucharist  for  the  body,  and  in  his  whole 
conception  of  the  sacraments  he  emphasizes  the 
gift  of  immortality  which  they  convey  (ib.).  The 
starting-point  of  this  conception,  which  appears 
in  a  succession  of  Church  writers,  is  thoroughly 
Christian,  and  is  based  upon  the  language  of  Jn 
6'"- ;  but,  in  the  more  precise  form  in  which  it  is 
presented,  it  exhibits  points  of  contact  with  the 
ideas  perpetuated  in  the  Greek  mysteries. 

(5 )  The  conception  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacri- 
fice received  considerable  development  during  the 
period  under  discus.sion.  Hitherto  the  Eucharist 
had  been  spoken  of  as  a 'sacrifice'  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Christian  interpretation  of  OT 
types,  and  by  way  of  contrastmg  the  spiritual 
service  of  Christians  with  Jewish  and  pagan  ideas 
of  sacrifice.  Thus  Athenagoras  (Suppl.  pro  Chr. 
13)  speaks  of  'the  bloodless  sacrifice  and  rational 
service  of  Christians'  (ivaliuiKToi/  dmtav  Kal  t^u  'Kayi- 
K^r  Xarpelav ;  cf.  Ro  12' ;  and  Test,  of  xii.  Patr. 
[Levi  3],  cited  by  Gore,  Body  of  Christ,  p.  159,  note 
2).  As  we  have  seen,  Justin  stands  alone  among 
2nd  cent,  writers  in  associating  sacrificial  ideas 
with  the  words  '  Do  this  as  my  memorial.'  Origen 
appears  to  follow  him  in  one  passage  (hom.  in  Lev. 
xiii.  3f.),  though  a  little  further  on  he  adopts  the 
meaning  'remembrance'  (ib.  c.  5). 

But  in  the  Church  of  North  Africa,  and  in  the 
writings  of  Cyprian,  we  find  the  language  of  sacri- 
fice freely  applied  in  this  connexion.  Cyprian 
speaks  of  '  celebrating  the  Lord's  sacrifice '  (sacri- 
jicium  dominicum  ;  cf .  also  hostia  dominica  [de  Unit. 
Eccl.  17]),  of  '  oflering,'  not  only  the  cup,  but  '  the 
Lord's  blood,'  and  once  of  '  sacrificing.'  The  words 
'  priest '  (sacerdos)  and  '  altar '  (altare)  are  employed 
by  him  in  connexion  with  the  rite  (though  Ter- 
tuUian had  already  used  sacrijicium,  sacerdos,  and 
ara  in  a  Christian  sense  ;  see  Swete,  op.  cit.  p. 
166).  Cyprian  finds  the  justification  of  such 
language  in  the  account  of  the  institution  and  in 
the  words  '  Do  this  as  my  memorial.'  Christ 
oflered  to  God  the  Father  bread  and  wine,  '  that 
is,  his  body  and  blood.'  The  priest,  officiating  in 
Christ's  stead  (vice  Christi  fungitur),  '  offers  to  God 
the  Father  in  the  Church  a  true  and  full  sacrifice,' 
when  he  imitates  what  Christ  did,  and  fully  carries 
out  His  words  and  acts  (he  is  reproving  the  custom 
of  using  water  only).  In  this  sacrifice  '  mention  is 
made  of  his  Passion  ;  for  the  Passion  is  the  Lord's 
sacrifice  which  we  otter '  (Ep.  Ixiii.  4,  14,  17).  This 
clo.se  association  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  opened  up  a  new  era. 
There  is  no  idea  of  a  repetition  of  tne  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross.     For,  side  by  side  with  phrases  which 
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Bpeak  of  '  oflering  the  blood  of  Christ,'  Cyprian 
speaks  of  'offering  the  cup  in  commemoration  of 
His  Passion '  (loc.  cil.  17).  But  the  transference  of 
the  sac^rilioial  idea  from  the  service  as  a  whole  to 
the  consecrated  elements  (Ilarnack)  marks  the 
development  of  a  more  specific  and  clearly  defined 
conception  of  the  sacrifice.  It  is  possible  that  this 
had  already  taken  shajie  in  popular  thought  before 
Cyprian's  time.  Another  feature,  which  first  ap- 
pears in  the  North  African  Church,  is  the  practice 
of  oU'ering  the  Eucharist  for  the  departed  [oolationes 
pro  defunctis,  Tert.  de  Coron,  3 ;  sacrificia  pro 
dormitione,  Cyprian,  Ep.  i.  2). 

Traces  of  a  corresponding  development  appear 
in  the  East.  Origen  already  employs  the  terms 
'priest'  and  'altar 'in  a  Christian  sense  (Swete, 
loc.  cit.),  and  in  his  Homilies  on  Levitinis  (xiii.  3) 
he  uses  language  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
association  of  propitiatory  ideas  with  the  Eucharist. 
He  draws  a  parallel  between  the  shewbread,  which 
is  a  type  of  Christ,  the  true  Propitiation  (Ro  3"), 
and  the  permanent  memorial  ordained  by  Christ  in 
the  words  '  Do  this  as  my  memorial.'  The  shew- 
bread was  set  before  God  as  a  propitiatory  memo- 
rial. The  '  memorial '  {commem/>ratio)  instituted 
by  Christ  has  also  great  propitiatory  power.  As 
Steitz  has  observed  (JDTh  x.  93),  it  was  the  de- 
velopment of  this  conception  which  gave  to  the 
later  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  its 
essential  meaning.  This  teaching  is  carried  on  by 
Eusebius  of  Coesarea  (Dem.  Evang.  i.  10),  who  con- 
trasts the  OT  sacrifices  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
and  the  '  memorial '  (nrfi/xri,  iT6ij.vrj<ns)  which  Christ 
commanded  to  be  offered  to  God  in  place  of  sacri- 
fice. At  the  same  time  he  brings  this  '  memorial ' 
into  close  connexion  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  won  for  heathen  and 
Jew  alike.  Another  important  feature  in  his  re- 
presentation is  the  way  in  which  the  conception  of 
'  celebrating '  or  '  offering '  a  '  memorial '  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  psisses  over  into  the  idea  of  an 
'  oflering  of  his  body  '  (roC  Bi/iaTot  ttih  lir/iiirfv ,  t^v 
(vaapKOP  Tov  XpurroS  Tapoivlav,  (coi  rb  KarapTiffSiy  airoC 
ffwiia  irpoaevrfvixBai  ti}  0ef  SiSi(as,  ib. ).  Similarly,  in 
the  Apostolic  Church  Order  (c.  A.D.  300)  we  find  the 
phra.se  'the  offering  {irpoff^opd)  of  the  body  and 
blood '  (Harnack,  Eng.  tr.  ii.  137). 

But  the  fullest  statement  of  the  sacrificial  idea  is 
found  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  While  repeating  the 
language  of  the  earlier  period,  and  speaking  of 
'  the  spiritual  sacrifice,'  '  the  bloodless  service,'  he 
definitely  calls  it  '  the  holy  and  most  awful  sacri- 
fice '(^  ayia  Kal  tjipiKuSeffTirT)  Svala),  '  the  sacrifice  of 
propitiation '  (^  Bvala  rod  IXa<r/»oO),  over  which  God 
IS  entreated  for  the  common  peace  of  the  churches. 
It  is  Christ  sacrificed  for  sins  who  is  offered  {Kpiarbv 
iaipayiaixiUvov  iirip  rwy  ^furipur  anaprr)fidTU)p  irpo<r- 
<p4poiur),  while  the  loving  God  is  propitiated  {i^i\ev6- 
f.ivM  Tbr  <fn\dp$p<jiTop  6c6p)  on  behalf  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Cyril  defends  such  prayers  for  the 
departed  on  the  ground  of  the  belief  that  '  the 
greatest  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  souls  on  whose 
behalf  intercession  is  offered,  while  the  holy  and 
awful  sacrifice  lies  before  us.'  Allowing  for  its 
popular  and  devotional  character,  such  language 
diows  the  increasing  awe  with  which  the  sacri- 
ficial aspect  of  the  rite  was  invested,  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  interce-ssions  offered  immediately 
after  the  consecration  (the  intercessions  are  found 
also  at  this  point  in  the  liturgy  of  Serapion  and  in 
that  of  bk.  yiii.  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions). 

Later  on  in  the  4th  cent.  Chrysostom  carries  on 
the  teaching  of  Cyril,  and,  like  him,  abounds  in  the 
use  of  sacrificial  terms.  He  speaks  of  '  the  most 
awful  sacrifice,'  of  '  the  Lord  sacrificed  and  lying, 
and  the  priest  {Upia)  standing  over  the  sacrifice  and 
praying,  and  all  reddened  with  that  blood'  (de 
Sacerd.  vL  4),  and  of  the  silence  and  quiet  attend- 


ing the  moment  of  consecration  {de  Cam.  et  de 
Cruce,  3).  But  in  his  exiJosition  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  the  realism  and  exul)erant  rhetoric 
of  this  language  receive  their  corrective.  There  is 
no  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  There 
is  one  body  of  Christ,  and,  therefore,  one  sacrifice : 
'  We  do  not  oflTer  a  different  sacrifice  .  .  .  but 
always  the  same ;  or  rather  we  celebrate  a  me- 
morial of  a  sacrifice'  {Ep.  ad  Heh.  honi.  xvii.  3). 
Christ  '  offered  sacrifice  once  for  all,  and  thence- 
forward sat  down '  (ib.  xiii.  3).  The  whole  action 
of  the  Eucharist  lies  in  the  heavenly  and  spiritual 
region  (ib.  xiv.  1,  2).  And  the  same  thought  of  the 
mystical  nature  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  appears 
in  the  language  of  the  Western  Father,  Ambrose, 
who  contra-sts  the  '  shadow '  (umbra)  of  the  Law 
with  the  '  image  '  (imago)  of  the  Gospel  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  heavenly  '  reality '  (verUas)  on  the 
other.  The  rites  of  the  Church  are  an  '  image '  of 
heavenly  realities.  The  priests  on  earth  follow, 
as  they  can,  the  offering  of  their  High  Priest. 
Christ  Himself  is  offered,  when  the  body  of  Christ 
is  offered.  Indeed,  He  Himself  is  plainly  shown 
(manifestatur)  to  offer  in  us,  seeing  that  it  is  His 
word  which  sanctifies  the  sacrifice  which  is  ofl'ered, 
and  He  Himself  stands  by  us  as  our  Advocate  with 
the  Father.  But  in  the  Eucharist  we  have  only 
the  '  image.'  The  '  reality  '  is  to  be  found  '  where 
Christ  intercedes  for  us  as  our  Advocate  with  the 
Father'  (in  Psalm,  xxxviii.  25  ;  de  Officiis,  bk.  L 
xlviii.  238).  Ambrose,  in  fact,  views  the  whole 
action  of  the  Eucharist  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
abiding  humanity  and  interceasion  or  Christ  in 
heaven,  and  the  same  thought  is  implicit,  though 
not  so  clearly  expressed,  in  the  language  of  Chry- 
sostom (see,  further,  below,  §  3  (2)). 

(6)  The  4th  cent,  marks  a  period  of  considerable 
liturgical  development  in  connexion  with  the 
Eucharist.  The  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  Chrysostom  enable  us  to  reproduce  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  certainty  the  liturgy  cur- 
rent in  their  time.  To  this  period  also  belong  a 
series  of  Church  manuals,  which  contain  liturgical 
forms  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

Of  these  the  oldest  are  the  Ethinpie  Churdi  Order,  and  the 
Verona  Latin  Fragments  (published  by  Hauler),  both  of  which 
are  based  on  the  same  Greek  original  and  may  belong  to  the 
second  half  of  the  third  century.  For  Egypt  we  have  the 
liturgical  prayers  of  Serapion,  bishop  of  Thmuis  (written  before 
861),  and  for  Syria  the  liturgy  of  bk  viii.  of  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (c.  875).  The  Testament  of  our  Lord  (published  by 
Rahmani,  Mainz,  1899,  from  Syriac  MSS)  may  belong  to  the 
same  century  (Zahn,  Morin),  or  may  he  a  century  later.  Lastly, 
in  tfie  de  Sacramenlis  (c.  400)  we  liave  some  Western  prayers, 
which  exhibit  the  earliest  known  form  of  the  Roman  (janon  of 
the  Mass. 

Their  evidence  for  the  conceptions  of  the  Eucharist 
may  be  briefly  summarized,  (a)  The  primitive 
character  of  the  rite  as  a  service  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  gifts  of  creation  and  the 
blessings  of  redemption  is  emphasized  in  the  long 

firayer  which  leads  up  to  the  central  part  of  the 
iturgy.  In  this  respect  there  is,  amid  many  varia- 
tions, a  general  uniformity  in  these  liturgical  forms. 
The  following  fixed  points  stand  out :  (a)  the 
Sursum  corda  ('Lift  up  your  hearts'),  with  the 
response  '  We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord '  (found 
in  Cyprian,  de  Orat.  Dom.  31,  and  in  the  Canons 
of  Ihppolytus ;  cf.  Eth.  Ch.  Ord.,  and  Apost. 
ConM.),  followed  by  the  invitation  'Let  us  give 
thanks,'  and  the  response  '  It  is  meet  and  right ' ; 
(/3)  the  commemoration  of  God's  work  in  creation, 
leading  up  to  (7)  the  angelic  hymn,  the  Sanctus 
(Serapion  J  Apost.  Const.).  This  leads  on  to  (S) 
the  commemoration  of  the  Incarnation,  Passion, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  and  the  narrative  of 
the  institution  (Apost.  Const.  ;  de  Sacramentis). 
Then  follows  («)  the  oblation  of  the  elements,  and  in 
the  Eastern  rites  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  consecrate  them.    Thus  the  structure  of  this  part 
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of  the  rite  sets  forth  the  successive  stages  of  God's 
revelation,  cnlminating  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  intervention  in  the  mystery  is  invoked. 
(6)  This  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
elements  is  found  in  most  of  our  early  sources  (Eth. 
Ch.  Ord.  ;  Apost.  Const.  ;  Cyril ;  Chrysostom).  In 
Serapion  it  is  the  Logos  who  is  invoked  ;  in  the 
Testament  of  our  Lord  it  is  the  Trinity  (cf.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Cat.  xix.  7).  In  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  Canon  in  the  de  Sacramentis  we  find  in 
place  of  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1)  a 
prayer  to  God  to  make  the  oblation  approved, 
ratified,  reasonable,  acceptable,  because  it  is  a 
figure  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  (2)  a  later 
prayer  that  the  oblation  may  be  received  up  'on 
the  altar  on  high  by  the  hands  of  Thy  angels.' 
Duchesne  suggests  {(fhr.  Worship,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1904,  p.  181  f.)  that  the  latter  prayer  may  be  a 
symbolical  way  of  expressing  the  same  request  for 
God's  intervention  in  the  mystery  (others,  however, 
see  the  equivalent  of  the  invocation  in  the  former 
of  the  two  prayers  [no.  1,  above]). 

On  the  question  of  the  precise  moment  of  consecration,  see 
W.  C.  Bishop,  CQR  Ixvi.  398  f. ;  Procter  and  Frere,  Uistory  of 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  3,  London,  1910,  p.  446 ;  Scudamore, 
Xotitia  EueharUtica ',  London,  1872,  p.  672  ff.  ;  and  DACL, 
art.  'Anamn^se.'  The  Western  idea,  that  the  consecration  is 
effected  by  the  recital  of  the  words  of  institution,  appears  to  be 
adumbrated  in  Ambrose  and  the  de  Sacramentis  (Ambrose,  de 
Myft.  ix.  62,  64  ;  de  Saeram.  iv.  14-23). 

(c)  As  to  the  effects  of  consecration,  the  earliest 
Eastern  forms  are  explicit  in  identifying  the  ele- 
ments with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The 
words  iroirii'  ('make  [Cyril]),  ylyve<r$ai  ('become' 
[Serapion]),  diro^^yetp  ('show'  [Apost.  Const.'], 
probably  a  synonym  of  iroierK)  are  used  in  the  in- 
vocation to  express  the  relation  of  the  elements  to 
the  body  and  blood  (cf.  Roman  Canon  [Gelasian], 
where  we  find  ut  nobis  corpus  et  sanguis  fiat).  In 
spite  of  the  use  of  symbolic  language  by  Eastern 
writers  to  denote  the  oblation,  these  liturgical 
forms  adhere  to  the  '  simple  realism '  of  early  times 
(cf.  Justin,  Irenaeus).  The  prayers  of  the  Western 
Canon  in  the  de  Sacramentis  are  less  explicit. 
While  using  symbolic  language  of  the  oblation 
('figure  of  the  body  of  Christ'),  the  elements  are 
spoken  of  as  '  the  holy  bread  and  the  cup  of  eternal 
life.'  This  accords  with  the  Western  tradition  and 
the  language  of  Jerome  and  Augustine.  But  in 
these  prayers  the  sacramental  idea  is  subordinated 
to  the  sacrificial,  and,  in  place  of  a  reference  to  the 
body  and  l>lood,  we  find  a  reference  to  the  gifts  of 
Abel  and  the  sacrifices  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek. 

((/)  The  conception  of  the  sacrifice  in  these  sources 
combines  the  idea  of  the  oblation  of  the  gifts  (cf. 
Didache  and  Irensens)  with  that  of  the  memorial 
of  the  Passion  (cf.  Justin  and  Cyprian).  Thus  we 
find  mention  made  of  '  this  living  sacrifice,'  '  this 
bloodle.ss  oblation,'  and  a  reference,  before  the  in- 
vocation, to  the  '  bread  scattered  upon  the  moun- 
tains '  (Serapion  ;  cf.  Didache) ;  also  a  prayer  for 
those  who  have  offered  the  offerings  and  thanks- 
givings, after  the  invocation  (Serapion).  Similarly 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  contains  the  prayer, 
'  We  implore  Thee  to  look  graciously  upon  these 
gifts  lying  before  Thee,'  while  the  Western  prayers 
in  the  de  Sacramentis  speak  of  ablatio  rationnbilis, 
immaculata  hostia,  ana  compare  the  sacrifice  with 
the  gifts  of  Abel  and  the  sacrifices  of  Abraham  and 
Melchizedek. 

Most  of  these  sources  contain  a  prayer  of  oblation 
in  connexion  with  the  Anamnesis,  or  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection.  In  Serapion 
and  the  de  Sacramentis  this  oblation  is  conceived 
of  as  a  '  type '  of  Christ's  offering,  and  the  elements 
are  offered  as  '  types '  and  '  figures '  of  His  tody  and 
blood.  So  in  the  Western  Canon  the  gifts  of  Abel 
and  the  sacrifices  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek  may 
be  quoted  as  '  types'  of  the  offering  of  Christ. 


Serapion  accords  with  the  fuller  development  of 
the  sacrificial  idea,  as  found  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  prayer  after  the  consecration :  '  We  beseech 
Thee,  tnrough  this  sacrifice,  be  reconciled  to  all  of 
us  and  be  merciful '  {l\i<T$riTi).  Lastly,  in  Serapion 
and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  intercessions  for  the 
departed  and  others  are  offered  after  the  consecra- 
tion (cf.  Cyril  Jer.  Cat.  xxiii.  9,  quoted  above). 
This  development  is  significant,  and  helps  to  ex- 
plain how  the  primitive  communion  feast  passed 
into  the  '  High  Mass '  of  later  times. 

3.  The  Eucharist  in  the  later  Patristic  period 
jSUi-8th  centuries). — The  two  main  developments 
in  Euchaiistic  teaching  which  have  been  traced 
above  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  (1)  the  transi- 
tion from  a  distinction  between  the  elements  and 
that  which  they  signify  (the  'dyophysite'  view, 
Hamack,  Batiffol)  to  the  conception  of  a  complete 
identification  of  the  elements  with  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  (the  '  conversion'  doctrine,  Batiffol) ; 
(2)  the  transformation  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
according  to  which  the  conception  of  the  offering  of 
the  gifts  and  the  memorial  of  the  Passion  passes 
into  an  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory memorial  sacrifice.  In  the  period  which 
followed,  these  two  tendencies  were  accentuated, 
though  they  had  to  encounter  the  influence  of  an 
earlier  tradition,  and  in  the  West  the  authority  of 
Augustine's  teaching  long  resisted  the  former. 

(1)  The  parallel  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  had 
drawn  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  idea  that  the  latter  is  continued,  as  to  its 
effects,  in  the  former,  concentrated  attention  on  the 
rite  as  a  living  witness  and  attestation  of  the  practi- 
cal power  of  the  Church's  faith  with  regard  to  the 
Person  of  Christ.  Thus  Gregory  of  Nyssa  complains 
that  Eunomius  (the  Arian)  had  '  slighted  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  sacramental  customs  and  tokens  from 
which  the  Christian  profession  draws  its  vigour,' 
and  that  he  had  maintained  that '  the  sacramental 
tokens  do  not,  as  we  have  believed,  secure  spiritual 
blessings  and  avert  from  believers  the  assaults 
directed  against  them  by  the  wiles  of  the  evil  one' 
(c.  Eunom.  bk.  xi.  {PG  xlv.  880]).  Similarly,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  Third  Letter  to  Nestomis, 
appeals  to  the  Eucharist  as  teaching  that  the  flesh 
of  Christ  is  'life-giving'  (fwoiroidc).  Thus  it  wit- 
nesses against  Nestorius'  teaching,  which  maintains 
that  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  not  the  flesh  of  God  the 
Word.  In  the  Christological  controversies  of  the 
subsequent  period  we  find  the  same  appeal  to  the 
Eucharist  made  by  the  orthodox  and  the  Mono- 
physites  alike  in  support  of  their  doctrine.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Monophysites  contend  that  in  the 
Eucharist  there  is  a  conversion  of  the  elements  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  their  opponents 
adhere  to  the  '  dyophysite '  view,  and  maintain  that 
the  elements  retain  their  own  nature,  and  that  the 
'  change '  effected  by  consecration  is  in  the  region 
of  grace  (»(ot4  x'^P'")-  Such  is  the  argument  of 
Theodoret  (t  457)  {Eranistes,  i.  56  [PG  Ixxxiii.  87], 
ii.  165  f .  [ib.  207]).  The  same  argument  re-appears 
in  the  Epistle  to  Ccesarius  (by  an  unknown  author), 
and  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cent,  it  is  employed  by 
Pope  Gelasius  (t  496)  in  his  de  Duabus  Naturis. 
But  after  the  6th  cent,  this  analogy  between  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Eucharist  passes  out  of  view 
(Batiffol,  op.  cit.  p.  332),  and  in  the  East  the  doctrine 
of  the  conversion  of  the  elemefits  became  more  and 
more  the  accepted  teaching,  until  in  the  8th  cent. 
John  of  Damascus  (t  after  759),  whose  work  de 
Fide  Orthoduxa  sums  up  the  Church  tradition  of  his 
time,  sets  it  forth  as  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Like  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  he  illustrates  the 
change  in  the  elements  by  the  transformation  of 
food  in  our  bodies,  but  he  goes  beyond  Gregory  in 
asserting  the  complete  identity  of  the  consecrated 
elements  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  he 
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further  inaiiitains  tlie  identity  of  the  Eucharistic 
and  the  historical  body  of  Clirist  (tliough  even  lie 
shows  lingering  traces  of  the  earlier  view  when  he 
speaks  of  the  bread  as  '  not  mere  bread,  but  bread 
united  to  the  Divinity ').  For  his  whole  treatment, 
see  dt  Fide  Orth.  iv.  13. 

In  the  West  the  influence  of  the  teaching  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  Ambrose  (see  above,  §  2  (3)) 
must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
introducing  the  doctrine  of  conversion.  But  into 
the  opposite  scale  was  cast  the  weighty  authority 
of  Augustine's  teaching,  which  delayed  for  some 
centuries  the  complete  acceptance  in  the  West  of 
the  Ambrosian  view.  Augustine  starts  from  the 
earlier  Western  teaching,  and  is  in  the  same  line 
of  tradition  as  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  But  his 
importance  also  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  at- 
tempted an  analysis  of  the  idea  of  sacraments, 
which  was  epoch-making,  and  became  authoritative 
for  Western  Christendom  in  later  times.  Thus  his 
definition  of  sacraments  as  '  visible  signs  of  divine 
things,'  in  which  '  the  invisible  things  themselves 
are  honoured'  (de  Cat.  Rud.  xxvi.  50),  Iiis  state- 
ments that  in  them  '  one  thing  is  seen,  another  is 
understood '  {Serm.  cclxxii.),  and  that '  what  is  seen 
has  a  bodily  appearance,  what  is  understood  has 
spiritual  profit  {ib.),  as  also  his  distinction  between 
the  sacramentum  (or  outward  part)  and  the  res  (or 
inward  part ;  cf.  Tract,  in  Joann.  xxvi.  15)  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  the  'sacrament'  and  the 
'virtue'  (virtus)  ot  the  sacrament  (in  Joann.  ib.W; 
En.  in  Pa.  Ixxvii.  2)  on  the  other,  became  classical 
for  the  later  period,  and  form  the  starting-point  of 
medieeval  discussions  upon  tlie  subject.  Of  im- 
portance, too,  is  liis  statement  that '  the  word  is 
added  to  the  element,  and  a  sacrament  is  constituted, 
being  itself,  as  it  were,  a  visible  word '  (in  Joann. 
Ixxx.  3).  But,  in  accordance  with  the  emphasis 
which  his  teaching  laid  on  the  spiritual  side  of  things, 
and  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  '  faith ' 
and  '  the  word,'  his  language  at  times  seems  to  paas 
almost  into  a  figurative  or  symbolical  view  of  the 
sacraments,  and  he  has  been  claimed  as  teaching 
such  by  theological  controversialists,  as  well  as  by 
many  modern  scholars  (e.g.  Hamack  and  Loofs). 
Thus  he  speaks,  like  Tertullian,  of  Christ  deliver- 
ing to  the  disciples  '  the  figure '  (figuram)  or  '  sign ' 
(svgnum)  of  His  body  and  blood  (En.  in  Ps.  iii.  1  ; 
e.  Adimant.  xii.  3).  The  bread  becomes  the  body 
of  Christ,  because  it  has  been  sanctified  by  the 
word  of  Gjod  (Serm.  ccxxvii. ,  ccxxxiv. ).  Augustine 
uses  the  words  consecratio,  benedictio,  and  sancti- 
fieare  to  denote  this  consecration,  and  this  sancti- 
fication  has  the  effect  of  making  the  elements  '  a 
sacrament  of  commemoration '  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
(c.  Faust.  XX.  21).  The  sign,  however,  must  be 
earefully  distinguished  from  that  which  it  signifies : 
•  it  is  not  that  which  is  seen  that  feeds,  but  that 
which  is  believed '  (Serm.  cxii.  5).  '  Believe,  and 
thou  hast  eaten '  (crede  et  manducasti  \in  Joann. 
XXV.  12]).  The  '  eating  of  the  body '  and  '  drinking 
of  the  blood'  in  Jn  6"  are  ex{x»unded  by  him  as 
meaning  'to  dwell  in  Christ  and  to  have  Christ 
dwelling  in  us.'  But  elsewhere  he  shows  that  the 
Sacrament  is  not  for  him  an  empty  sign.  The 
Eucharist  conveys  a  gift  of  life.  This  gift  is  a 
spiritual  gift,  and  the  eating  and  drinking  are  a 
spiritual  process  (Serwi.  cxxxi.  1).  The  Eucharistic 
body  is  not  the  sensible  flesh,  for  of  that  we  could 
not  p|artake,  but  of  this  flesh  we  receive  that  which 
was  its  essence,  the  Spirit  which  quickens  it  (in 
Joann.  xxvii.  5).  The  presence  of  Christ  is,  in  fact, 
a  spiritual  presence  (Augustine,  however,  nowhere 
u.se8  tills  phra.se  of  the  Eucharist).  Augustine  does 
not  identify  the  Eucharistic  body  with  the  histori- 
cal body  of  Christ,  but  seems  to  conceive  of  the 
spiritual  essence  of  Christ's  humanity  as  receiving 
a  new  symbolical  body  (non  hoc  corpus  quod  videtia 


vuinducaturi  estis  .  .  .  scKramcntum  aliquod  vobia 
commendavi),  and  this  spiritual  essence  also  becomes 
the  spiritual  essence  of^  the  Church,  which  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  as  the 
res  sacramenti  (see  Serm.  ccxxvii.  in  Joann.  xxvL 
15,  Ep.  clxxxv.  [ad  Bonifacium']  50 ;  cf.  Gore, 
Dissertations,  p.  233,  note  1).  The  latter  pre- 
sentation is  in  accord  with  the  earlier  language  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  (cf.  Tert.  de  brat.  6 ; 
Cyprian,  Ej>.  Ixiii.  13).  A^ain,  Au^stine  has  been 
thought  to  teach  a  '  receptionist '  view  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  some  of  his  language  certainly  accords 
with  such  an  idea.  But  his  treatment  is  unsyste- 
matic, and  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  recep- 
tion by  the  wicked  is  not  consistent.  In  some 
passages  he  seems  to  identify  the  eating  of  the  flesh 
of  Christ  with  believing  on  Him  (see  above),  and 
maintains  that  those  who  '  abide  in  Christ '  alone 
eat  of  the  body  and  blood  (in  Joann.  xxvi.  18  ;  d« 
Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  25),  though  elsewhere  he  teaches  that 
the  '  inward  part '  (or  res)  is  given  to  all  (see  Serm. 
clxxiv.  7  ['  infants  partake  of  His  table,  that  they 
may  have  life  in  themselves '],  and  for  the  reception 
by  the  wicked,  see  Ep.  cxl.  66 ;  de  Bapt.  contra 
Donat.  V.  8.  9 ;  Serm.  Ixxi.  17 ;  in  Joann.  xxvii. 
11).  On  the  whole,  Augustine  must  be  ranked 
with  those  Eastern  and  Western  writers  upon  the 
Eucharist  who,  during  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries, 
taught  what  has  teen  called  the  '  dyopliyaite '  view. 
The  characteristic  of  this  teaching  w,  as  we  have 
seen  (above,  §  2),  the  sharp  distinction  which  it 
draws  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified. 
But,  though  Augustine  emphasizes  this  point  so 
strongly,  and  at  the  same  time  urges  the  import- 
ance of  faith  and  the  spirituality  of  the  gift,  there 
is  no  real  justification  for  regarding  him  as  teach- 
ing a  purely  symbolical  view.  His  merit  consists 
in  his  attempt  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
mental idea,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  conceive  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  as  given  in  the  Eucharist,  in  a 
way  that  accords  with  the  highest  spiritual  concep- 
tions. In  this  respect  his  influence  was  wholly  for 
good,  and  the  authority  of  his  teaching  resisted  for 
some  centuries  to  come  the  inroads  of  a  materializ- 
ing tendency  with  regard  to  the  sacraments. 

For  a  further  discussion  ol  Augustine's  teaching,  see  Hornack, 
Hist.  0/  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.  v.  156 ».  ;  Loofs,  PKBt  i.  61-63; 
Uatiflol,  StutUs,  2nd  ser.,  p.  2321.  The  last-named  critioiie« 
Loofs'  symbolical  interpretation,  and  also  the  view  of  those  who 
appeal  to  Augustine  as  teaching  explicitly  a  Ijelief  in  an  objec- 
tive presence  in  the  elements  (e.g.  En.  in  Pt.  xcvUL  9 ;  ib 
xxxiii.  1. 10  ;  2.  2). 

These  two  currents  of  thought,  the  Ambrosian 
and  the  Augustinian,  are  exhibited  in  the  writers 
of  the  6th  century.  The  Africans,  Fulgentius  and 
Facundus,  and  the  Spaniard,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
re-echo  the  language  of  Augustine,  while  Csesarius 
of  Aries  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  repeat 
the  teaching  of  Ambrose  (Loofs,  loc.  cit.).  The 
same  is  true  of  the  language  of  the  prayers 
in  the  Western  liturgies  between  the  6th  and  the 
8tli  century.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  found 
such  phrases  as  '  the  bread  changed  into  the  flesh 
.  .  .  the  cup  changed  into  the  blood,'  '  unto  the 
transformation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord 
God  Jesus  Christ,'  '  to  eat  the  body,' '  to  drink  the 
blood ' ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  occur  '  spiritual 
food,'  '  spiritual  cup,'  '  the  virtue  of  the  heavenly 
food,'  '  the  image  of  the  sacrament.'  In  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  language  of  these  prayers,  as 
well  as  the  authority  of  Augustine  anel  Ambrose, 
was  appealed  to  in  the  controversies  on  the 
Eucharist  (Batiflbl,  op.  cit.  p.  348  f.). 

(2)  "The  transformation  of  the  conception  of  the 
sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  during  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries,  which  has  been  indicated  above,  artected 
the  course  of  the  developments  during  the  follow- 
ing period.  In  the  East  there  was  little  develop- 
ment beyond  the  standpoint  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
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Bnd  Chrysostom.  Jolin  of  Damascus  has  only  a 
passing  reference  to  the  subject,  in  which  lie  re- 
calls the  type  of  Melchizedek  and  the  prophecy 
of  Mai  1",  and  speaks  of  the  '  pure  and  unbloody 
sacrifice '  {de  Fide  Orth.  iv.  13). 

In  the  West  we  find,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
nature  of  the  gift,  two  traditions,  represented  by 
Augustine  on  the  one  hand,  and  Amorose  on  the 
other. 

Augustine's  conception  of  the  sacrifice  exhibits 
two  characteristics,  both  of  which  may  be  paral- 
leled from  the  earlier  language  current  in  the 
West,  (a)  Tlie  Eucharist  is  a  'commemoration 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross'  (sacrificii  memoria, 
tacramentu7>i  memoriw  [c.  Faust,  xx.  18.  21]). 
The  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  prefigured  by  the 
OT  sacrifices.  It  was  offered  in  reality  on  the 
Cross.  It  is  celebrated  by  a  '  sacrament  of  com- 
memoration' in  the  Eucharist  {ib.  21).  This 
language  may  be  paralleled  from  Cyprian  {calicem 
in  commemoratioticm  Domini  et  passumis  ejus  [Ep. 
Ixiii.  17]),  and  from  the  prayers  of  the  Konian 
Canon  in  the  de  Sacramentts  (the  oblation  \sjigura 
corporis  et  sanguinis).  Again,  he  speaks  of  the 
Eucharist  as  '  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ'  (de  An.  et  de  Orig.  i.  11  [13]),  of  'ofler- 
ing  the  body  of  Christ'  (ib.  i.  9  [10]),  »nd  of  'the 
sacrifice  of  our  ransom'  (Confess,  ix.  12  [32]). 
This  also  recalls  Cyprian  (see  above,  II.  3  (5)). 
(6)  But  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Augustine's 
teaching  is  his  em{)hasi8  on  the  union  of  the  faith- 
ful in  the  Eucharist  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  faithful  themselves,  by  partaking  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  are  the  sacrifice,  and  become  '  the 
body  of  Christ'  (Serm.  ocxxvii.  ;  de  Civ.  Dei,  x.  6. 
20,  xxii.  10).  This  conception,  which  is  a  develop- 
ment of  Pauline  teaching  (1  Co  W'-),  had  been 
anticipated  by  Tertullian  (de  Orat.  6),  who  con- 
nects with  the  gift  of  'daily  bread'  the  idea  of 
continuance  in  Christ  and  inseparability  from  His 
body  (i.e.  the  mystical  body),  and  by  Cyprian  (Ep. 
Ixiii.  13),  who  finds  in  the  mixture  of  water  with 
wine  in  the  chalice  a  representation  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  people  in  Clirist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  Ambrose 
(see  above,  II.  §  2  (5))  is  reproduced  by  Gregory  the 
Great  in  the  6th  century  (Dial.  iv.  58).  (a)  The 
Eucharist  is  related  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross, 
which  it  is  said  to  'renew'  (reparat),  though  this 
language  is  qualified  by  the  words  '  in  a  mystery,' 
and  by  the  comment  that  it  '  imitates  the  Passion 
of  the  Only  -  begotten  Son '  (cf.  Ambrose,  in 
imagine),  (b)  Like  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom, 
Gregoiy  connects  the  Eucharist  with  the  heavenly 
life  of  Christ.  He  who  is  '  immolated  for  us  again 
in  the  mystery  of  the  holy  oblation'  is  the  Son 
who  dieth  no  more,  but  liveth  in  Himself  immort- 
ally and  incorruptibly.  In  the  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist  things  earthly  are  united  with  things 
heavenly  (ib.).  The  whole  action  is,  in  fact,  as  in 
Ambrose,  mystical  and  transcendental.  Moreover, 
Gre^ry  combines  with  this  presentation  two  con- 
ceptions which  further  qualify  his  language,  and 
relate  it  to  that  of  Augustine,  (a)  The  sacrifice 
of  the  Eucharist  is  closely  associated  with  the 
communion  of  the  faithful,  (p)  The  sacrifice  is 
consummated  only  in  the  self-oblation  of  the 
worshipr)ers  (ib.  59,  '  For  then  will  He  be  truly  the 
victim  [hostici]  for  us  to  God,  when  we  have  made 
ourselves  a  victim '  [hostiani]). 

Ambrose,  ChrysoBtom,  and  Gregory  the  Great  in  their  teach- 
ing upon  the  sar:riflce  in  the  KuchariMt  exhibit  certain  common 
features,  which  reappear  in  later  Oreclt  tea<;hing,  and  in  some 
of  the  early  tnedi»!val  writers  in  the  West.  Behind  their 
lanipia^e  there  lies  the  Pauline  concejition  of  the  mystical  iKidy 
ol  Christ.  The  Church  'offers'  throuRh  Christ,  the  Head  of 
the  iKxly,  and  In  union  with  Him  (hence  the  emphasis  of 
Orecory  and  Chrysostom  on  the  communion  and  self-oblation 
of  the  worshippers ;  ct.  Augustine).  At  the  same  time  these 
Fathers  appear  to  recognize  that  the  Scriptural  application 


(fi.g.  in  Hebrews)  of  the  language  of  sacrifice  and  priesthood 
to  the  heavenly  lite  of  Christ  is  but  the  language  of  illustration, 
used  to  express  the  abiding  truth  of  the  assumption  of  humanity 
in  the  Person  of  Christ  to  the  throne  of  God  ;  '  His  Incarnation 
is  itself  the  offering  of  our  purilication '  (Greg.  Mag.  MonU. 
i.  24.  32  ;  ct.  Euthymius,  quoted  below,  III.  §  6).  The  Eucharist 
sets  forth  that  truth  '  in  an  image '  or  '  in  a  mystery '  (Ambrose, 
Greg.).  The  whole  action  of  the  rite  is  '  spiritual '  and  '  heavenly ' 
(Chrysos.).  The  game  idea  is  suggested  by  the  earlier  language 
of  Irenseus  on  the  '  heavenly  altar,'  and  in  the  de  Sacramcnta 
and  Eastern  liturgies.    See  Gore,  Body  o/  Christ,  p.  186 1. 

(3)  The  conception  of  the  propitiatory  value  of 
the  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  which  has  been 
traced  in  the  earlier  Patristic  period  (Origen,  Cyril 
of  Jerus.),  received  a  considerable  development 
later  on.  The  metaphorical  language  used  by 
some  of  the  Fathers  suggested  a  renewal  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  i-ucharist  (e.g.  Ambrose, 
de  Off.  i.  48  [qtiasi  rccipiens  passionem} ;  Greg. 
Mag.  Dial.  iv.  58  [mortem  uniqeniti  reparat, 
iterum  immolatur],  hom.  in  Ev.  ii.  37.  7  [tterum 
patitur]),  and,  though  qualified  by  other  expres- 
sions, it  came  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense.  The 
liturgical  custom  of  oflering  intercessions  for  the 
living  and  the  dead  immediately  after  the  consecra- 
tion led  to  the  same  result.  Lastly,  the  practice 
of  oflering  the  Eucharist  specially  for  the  departed, 
which  appears  first  in  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  led 
gradually  to  the  idea  that  each  oflering  constituted 
a  distinct  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  transition  was  made 
slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly.  In  popular  re- 
ligion the  propitiatory  conception  doubtless  received 
a  considerable  impetus  from  the  influx  of  pagan 
ideas  into  the  Church.  The  language  of  Gregory 
the  Great  shows  in  this  respect  the  advance  made 
upon  the  earlier  period.  He  dwells  much  upon  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  offering  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  for  souls  in  purgatory  ;  in  his  Dialogues 
(iv.  55)  he  tells  how  a  priest  is  visited  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  departed  soul,  who  oflers  to  him  bread, 
and  says,  '  Ofl'er  this  bread  to  Almighty  God  on  my 
behalf,  that  thou  mayst  intercede  for  my  sins.' 

The  transition  from  the  Eucharistic  to  the  pro- 
pitiatory view  of  the  Eucharist  is  reflected  in  the 
Western  Sacramentaries,  when  compared  with  the 
earlier  prayers  (e.g.  the  de  Sacramentis).  Thus  in 
the  Leonine  Sacramentary  (6th  cent.),  side  by  side 
with  the  older  language,  which  speaks  of  '  the 
sacrifice  of  praise,'  we  find  '  sacrifice  of  propitiation 
and  praise '  (sacrificium  placationis  et  laudis). 

We  may  compare  also  the  following  prayers  from  the  same 
source  ;  (a)  '  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  mercifully  sanctity  these 
gift*,  and,  receiving  the  offering  of  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  make 
us  to  be  an  eternal  gift  unto  'Thee ' ;  (o)  '  O  Lord,  mercifully 
look  upon  these  gifts,  which  we  bring  for  the  commemoration 
of  Thy  saints,  and  offer  for  our  offences '  (ed.  Feltoe,  Cambridge. 
1896,  pp.  24,  19). 

The  Western  Sacramentaries,  in  fact,  exhibit, 
in  the  multitude  of  their  variable  prayers,  the 
gradations  between  the  earlier  Eucharistic  and 
the  later  propitiatory  view. 

LiTKBATURK.— In  addition  to  the  literature  quoted  under  I., 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  general  Histories  of  Doctrine  by 
Harnack  and  Schwane,  and  to  Loofs,  Lntfaden  t.  Stud,  dtr 
Dogmmgach.3,  Halle,  1893 ;  also  to  the  artt.  in  PRE^ 
•Eucharistic'  (Drews)  and  'Abendmahl  II.'  (Loofs).  The 
following  special  treatises  or  discussions  deal  with  the  Patristic 
period  or  particular  jiortions  of  it :  G.  E.  Steitz,  '  Abhandl. 
liber  die  Abendmahlslehre  der  griech.  Kirche,'  in  J  DTK  ix.-xiii! 
(1864-08)  ;  F.  S.  Renz,  Op/ercharakler  der  XucharietK,  Pader- 
l)0m,  1892 ;  C.  Gore,  Body  of  Christ,  London,  1901  ■  W  B 
Frankland,  The  Early  Eucharist,  Cambridge,  1902;  H.  b! 
Swete,  '  The  Eucharistic  Belief  of  the  Second  and  Third  Cen- 
turies,' in  JThSt  iii.  161  f.  (1902) ;  A.  ScheiwUer,  '  Die  Ele- 
mente  der  Eucharistie  in  den  ersten  drei  .Jahrh.,'  in  Forsch.  zur 
chr.LU.u.Dojpnengesch.  Hi.  i  (Maim,  1903);  A.Andersen  Dat 
AbmdmahtintlenzweierstenJahrh., Weaaen,l9(H;  V.  Ermoni 
VEutharislie  dans  I'Eglise  primitive,  Paris,  1903  ;  P.  Batiffol! 
Etudes  d'histoire  el  de  thinlogie  positive,  2iid  ser.,  Paris,  1905; 
K.  G.  Goetz,  Die  lieutige  A  bendmahls/rage  in  ihrer  gesch.  Ent- 
mcktung,  Leipzig,  1907 ;  A.  Struckmann,  iii«  fjegenwart  Christi 
m  der  ht.  Euchariflie,  Vienna,  1905 ;  D.  Stone,  A  History  itl 
the.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  2  vols.,  I.ondon,  1909 

III.  The  EtrcuARLST  in  tue  Middle  Ages 
(A.D.  800-1500).  —  !.  Introductory.  —  With  the 
Middle  Ages  we  enter  uj^n  a  period  of  reflexion 
and  controversy  upon  the  Eucharist,  which  before 
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the  time  of  Paschasias  hod  never  received  really 
aystematic  treatment  at  tlie  liands  of  theologians. 
Irom  the  9th  cent,  onwards,  however,  it  continued 
to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  theological  dis- 
cussion, which  gradually  formulated  a  theory  of 
sacraments,  their  character,  mode  of  oj^ration, 
effects,  and  place  in  religion.  The  period  from 
the  9th  to  the  I5th  cent,  marks  the  growth  of  a 
system  of  belief  and  practice,  against  which  the 
Kefurmation  of  the  16th  cent,  was  a  reaction  and 

grotest.  The  history,  however,  is  limited  mainly 
>  the  West,  where  there  was  much  greater  move- 
ment of  thought  and  much  less  unanimity  upon 
the  subject  than  in  the  East.  The  Greek  Church, 
as  a  whole,  held  by  the  teaching  of  John  of 
Damascus,  in  spite  of  occasional  movements  in  the 
direction  of  a  closer  accord  with  later  Western 
teaching  (as  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  when 
Greeks  and  Latins  met  to  discuss  re-union,  and  a 
statement  was  drawn  up  in  which  iitrovaiovv  occurs 
as  an  equivalent  for  transubstantiare).  In  the 
Western  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  exhibits  the  stages  by  which  the 
conversion  theory,  taught  by  Ambrose,  and  estab- 
lished under  Greek  influence,  gradually  asserted 
itself,  and  was  carried  to  its  final  development  in 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  two  chief 
authorities  appealed  to  by  early  Western  medi»val 
writers  upon  the  Eucharist  were  Ambrose  and 
Augustine.  The  teaching  of  the  former  was 
appealed  to  by  those  who  tended  to  the  view  of  a 
miraculous  conversion  of  the  elements  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  teaching  of 
Augustine  formed  the  starting-point  of  those  who 
distinguished  sharply  the  sign  from  the  thing  signi- 
fied, and  who  inclined  to  the  view  of  a  spiritual 
presence  of  power  and  efficacy — a  view  which 
passes  in  its  more  extreme  forms  into  a  receptionist 
or  commemorative  view  of  the  rite.  Generally, 
however,  an  attempt  was  made  by  both  parties  to 
harmonize  the  teaching  of  these  two  Fathers  and 
to  interpret  them  in  accordance  with  their  own 
standpoint.  There  are  three  reasons  why  the 
conversion  doctrine  finally  prevailed  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  (1)  It  gave  to  simple  minds  an  etisy 
and  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  '  This  is  my 
body,'  'This  is  my  blood.'  (2)  It  fell  in  with  the 
realism  of  popular  thought,  which  viewed  every- 
thing in  the  concrete,  whereas  the  more  vague 
but  spiritual  language  of  Augustine  resisted  all 
attempts  to  materialize  it,  and  it  was  only  by  a  tour 
deforce  that  medieeval  writers  made  Augustine 
speak  the  language  of  transubstantiation.  (3) 
The  language  of  conversion  lent  itself  to  the 
growing  love  of  the  miraculous. 

2.  The  Eucharistic  controversies  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages.— The  medireval  history  of  the 
Eucharist  begins  with  the  controversy  excited  by 
the  appearance  of  the  treatise  of  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus.  On  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  in  844. 
The  author  was  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot,  of 
Corbey.  His  book,  which  was  the  most  complete 
treatise  on  the  Eucharist  that  had  yet  appeared, 
dealt  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  Sacrament, 
and  was  inspired  by  a  profoundly  religious  spirit. 
Paschasius  exliibits  clear  traces  of  Greek  influence 
(Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus),  and  no 
less  clearly  is  he  indebted  to  Augustine,  especially 
in  his  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
gift  which  is  received  (e.g.  cli.  10),  and  his  repudia- 
tion of  the  Canernaite  view  (cf.  Jn  6"),  which  was 
apparently  held  in  uninstructed  circles.  He  is  no 
metaphysician,  but  starts  from  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  the  need  of  faith,  and  the  words  of  Christ, 
At  "  "i^  ^^y-'  His  treatment  follows  that  of 
Ambrose  in  the  main.  He  adduces  the  miracles 
of  the  or  and  NT  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
the  subsUnce  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  changed 


into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  Yet  the  change 
is  an  inward  one,  and  is  not  a|>]>arent  to  sight  or 
taste.  If  the  elements  retain  their  outward  ap- 
pearance, the  object  is  to  call  forth  faith  and  to 
remind  believers  that  the  gift  is  spiritual.  He 
adduces,  however,  instances  in  which  a  miraculous 
change  of  the  outward  appearance  has  occurred 
to  convince  doubters  or  reward  faith.  Yet  no 
portents  can  enhance  the  value  of  that  which  the 
faithful  receive  in  the  Sacrament.  He  maintains 
the  identity  of  the  Eucharistic  and  historical  body  of 
Christ,  ana  explains  its  presence  in  countless  places 
at  once  by  a  creative  act  of  God  on  each  occasion. 

Paschasius'  treatise  fell  in  with  popular  tendencies 
and  became  in  the  subsequent  period  the  authori- 
tative exposition  of  the  rite.  But  the  influence  of 
Augustine  was  still  too  strong  to  allow  such 
teaching  to  pass  unchallenged.  Outside  the  circle 
of  Paschasius'  admirers  the  language  of  Augustine 
was  still  repeated  (Amalarius,  Floras,  Kabanus 
Maurus),  while  John  Scotus  Erigena  appears  to 
have  taught  a  purely  symbolical  view  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. But  the  great  opponent  whom  Paschasius' 
book  called  forth  was  Ratraranns  (also  a  monk  of 
Corbey),  who,  in  response  to  a  request  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  wrote  his  treatise.  On  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  the  Lordt  The  two  questions  submitted  to  him 
were  :  (1)  Is  the  Eucharist  the  body  of  Christ  in  a 
mystery  or  in  reality  ?  (2)  What  is  the  relation  of 
the  Eucharistic  to  the  historical  body ! 

(1)  He  begins  by  defining  the  words  fgura  and 
Veritas,  The  former  denotes  the  setting  forth  of 
something  under  a  veil,  as  when  Christ  speaks  of 
Himself  as  the  Bread  or  the  Vine.  The  word 
Veritas  denotes  the  showing  of  a  thing  unveiled  in 
its  natural  character,  as  when  we  say  that  Christ 
was  born  of  a  virgin.  The  bread  and  wine  show 
one  thing  outwardly  to  the  senses,  and  proclaim 
aloud  another  inwardly  to  the  minds  of  the  faith- 
ful. There  is  no  material.miracle  in  the  Eucharist. 
Outwardly  the  elements  are  the  same  as  before. 
Inwardly,  to  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  they  are  in 
a  figure  (Jigurate)  Christ's  body  and  bloocl.  The 
change  is  a  spiritual  one.  There  are  not  two 
diflerent  substances,  body  and  spirit,  but  one  thing 
under  two  aspects — in  one  aspect  bread  and  wine, 
in  another  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  their 
bodily  nature  they  are  bread  and  wine ;  in  power 
and  spiritual  efficacy  they  are  the  mysteries  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Ratramnus  throughout 
represents  the  older  conservative  tradition  of  the 
West  (TertuUian,  Jerome,  the  de  Sacramentis). 
He  quotes  from  Augustine  the  phrase  figura 
corporis  Christi,  to  prove  that  the  sacraments  are 
one  thing,  the  thing  of  which  they  are  the  sacra- 
ment is  another.  As  visible  creatures  the  elements 
feed  the  body  ;  according  to  their  invisible  sub- 
stance {i.e.  the  power  of  the  Divine  word)  they 
feed  and  sanctify  the  soul. 

(2)  In  dealing  with  the  second  question,  Ratramnus 
apijeals  to  a  distinction  drawn  by  Ambrose  (de 
Myst.  63)  between  the  sacrament  of  the  flesh  and 
the  verity  of  the  same,  and  to  a  further  statement 
of  Ambrose  (de  Myst.  58)  that  the  body  of  Christ  is 
the  body  of  a  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  called  the  body 
of  Christ  because  in  it  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (i.e.  the 
power  of  the  Divine  word)  feeds  and  cleanses  the 
soul.  Finally,  he  quotes  two  prayers  from  the 
Mass  to  show  that  the  elements  are  the  '  pledge ' 
and  the  '  image '  of  the  verity  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  but  not  the  verity  itself,  which  will  be 
manifested  in  open  vision  only  hereafter. 

Ratramnus'  treatment  of  the  subject  exhibits  in 
an  acute  form  the  ambiguity  attaching  generally 
to  the  older  Western  tradition  as  represented  most 
conspicuously  in  Augustine,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  Ratramnus  believed  that  the  gift 
bestowed  in  the  Eucharist  was  merely  a  mysterious 
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operation  of  the  Divine  power  through  the  ele- 
ments, effecting  union  with  Christ,  or  a  presence  in 
the  elements  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  His 
teaching,  however,  had  a  certain  currency  in  the 
subsequent  period.  Much  of  it  reappears  in  the 
Homilies  of  the  English  Aelfrio  (lOth  cent.).  Rat- 
ramnus'  book,  which  came  to  be  attributed  to  John 
Scotus  Erigena  (see  below),  also  attracted  consider- 
able attention  at  the  time  of  the  Berengarian  con- 
troversy (it  was  highly  esteemed,  and  quoted  by 
Ridley  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation). 

Other  writers  besides  Ratramnus  protested 
against  particular  views  expressed  in  the  work  of 
Paschasins  (e.g.  Rabanns  Maurus  rejects  the  view 
of  the  identity  of  the  historical  and  Eucharistic 
body  of  Christ),  but  circumstances  favoured  the 
spread  of  Paschasius'  doctrine,  which  received 
cruder  expression  as  time  went  on.  The  trans- 
formation of  the  elements  was  regarded  as  so  com- 
plete that  they  could  no  longer  be  spoken  of  as 
'signs.'  During  the  10th  cent,  the  idea  of  a 
physical  miracle  was  carried  so  far  in  some  quarters 
that,  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Berengar, 
expressions  were  current  which  countenanced  the 
revolting  idea  of  a  portiuncula  camis  received  by 
the  faithful  in  the  Sacrament. 

3.  The  Berengariaii  controversy  (cf.  art. 
Berengar). — The  wide-spread  acceptance  of  the 
teaching  of  Paschasius  and  the  crudities  of  popular 
language  about  the  Eucharist  arou.sed  a  fresh 
protest  against  the  doctrine  of  conversion  during 
the  11th  century.  Berengar,  who  was  head  of  the 
school  of  Tours,  had  refused  to  accept  the  teaching 
of  Paschasius,  and  re-opened  controversy  on  the 
subject  by  addressing  a  letter  to  Lanfranc  de- 
fending the  teaching  of  John  Scotus  upon  the 
Sacrament  of  the  altar,  which  Lanfranc  had  spoken 
of  as  heretical. 

Berenf(ar  was  condemned  unheard  at  Rome  and  Vercelli  in 
1060,  But,  though  public  opinion  was  against  him,  he  had  some 
powerful  frienda,  and  succeeded  in  1064  in  persuading  Hitde- 
Drand  (then  Papal  legate  at  Tours)  of  his  orthodoxy,  lie 
appeared  before  a  Synod  at  Rome  in  1069,  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  submit,  and  to  subscribe  a  confession  of  faith  |)ut 
forward  by  Cardinal  Humbert,  in  which  a  crude  and  material- 
istic conception  of  the  Sacrament  was  taught  (*panem  et 
Tinam  .  .  .  poet  consecrationem  non  solum  sacramentum,  sed 
etiam  verum  corpus  et  sanguinem  domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
esse,  et  sensualiter  non  solum  sacramento,  sed  in  veritate 
manibus  sacerdotum  tractari,  frangi,  et  fidelium  dentibus 
atteri' ;  see  Lanfranc,  d«  Etich.  2).  (For  a  more  lenient  view  of 
this  confession,  see  the  language  of  Innocent  in.  and  Alexander 
of  Hales,  quoted  by  Stone,  Hiit.  of  the  Doct.  of  the  lloly 
EvcharUt,  i.  310,  316.)  Berengar  retired  to  France,  but  shortly 
afterwards  renewed  the  controversy.  The  accession  of  Hilde- 
brand  to  the  Papacy  did  not  save  him,  however,  from  condem- 
nation (though  the  Pope  showed  him  much  indulgence,  and 
endeavoured  to  secure  for  him  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
confession  of  faith  couched  in  general  terms),  and  in  1079  he 
was  required  to  subscribe  a  formula  couched  in  milder  terms 
than  the  earlier  one,  but  still  acknowlciging  the  conversion 
doctrine  Cpanera  et  vinum  .  .  .  substantialiter  converti  .  .  . 
et  post  consecrationem  esse  verum  Ohristi  corpus,  quod  natum 
est  de  Virgins  .  .  .  non  tantum  per  si^num  et  virtutem  sacra- 
ment!, sed  in  proprietate  naturae  etventate  substantiae  ').  He 
again  submitted,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  years  in  retirement. 

In  Berengar's  letter  to  Lanfranc  he  eicpresses  his 
agreement  with  the  opinions  of  John  Scotus.  It 
has  been  argued,  however,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  work  referred  to  is  Ratramnus' 
book,  which  was  commonly  ascribed  to  John  Scotus 
(Gore,  Dissertations,  p.  240  ff.),  and  Berengar's  posi- 
tion is  certainly  in  the  main  that  of  Ratramnus. 
His  more  mature  view  of  the  subject  is  set  forth  in 
his  work,  de  Sacra  Coena  (written  in  1073),  which 
is  a  reply  to  Lanfranc  (ed.  Vischer,  Berlin,  1834). 
He  goes  back  to  the  tradition  of  the  West  before 
the  time  of  Paschasius,  and  appeals  to  the  language 
of  Augustine,  the  de  Saeramenlis  (which  was  as- 
cribed to  Ambrose),  and  the  prayers  of  the  Roman 
Mass  in  support  of  his  protest  against  the  doctrine 
of  conversion.  In  his  exegesis  of  the  Fathers  he  is 
far  superior  to  his  opponent.  But  the  novel  ele- 
ment in  Berengar's  treatise  is  his  use  of  the  dia- 


lectical method.  In  this  his  opponents  were  no 
match  for  him.  While  they  rest  their  appeal  on 
faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers,  Berengar  puts  forward 
the  appeal  to  reason.  He  attacks  the  idea  that 
the  elements  cease  to  exist,  on  the  ground  that 
'accidents'  cannot  exist  without  a  subject — the 
first  appearance  of  the  later  Scholastic  terminology. 
By  attributing  the  accidents  of  the  elements  to  the 
body  and  blood,  Lanfranc  is  really  teaching  that 
the  body  and  blood  are  visible  (ed.  Vischer,  pp. 
127,  171).  He  further  illustrates  the  use  of  the 
negative  in  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  in  order  to 
prove  that  it  is  often  employed  not  to  deny  the 
continued  existence  of  that  to  which  it  refers,  but 
to  emphasize  something  which  it  has  become,  or 
some  aspect  of  it  to  >vnich  attention  is  directed. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  after  consecration  the 
elements  are  not  bread  and  wine,  but  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that 
the  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist  (ib.  p.  177  f.). 
He  attacks  Paschasius'  idea  that  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  produced  by  a  new  act  of 
creation  {per  generationem  subjecti),  he  denies  that 
the  wicked  receive  the  body  and  blood,  and,  lastly, 
he  protests  against  the  idea  of  a  portiuncula  camis 
as  that  which  is  received  in  the  Sacrament.  In  so 
doing  he  states,  apparently  for  the  first  time  among 
mediaeval  writers  (though  he  appeals  to  Augustine 
for  the  phrase),  that  totum  corpus  or  totus  Christus 
is  received.  In  his  positive  teaching  Berengar  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  Augustine  and  Ratramnus. 
As  a  result  of  consecration  there  is  a  real,  though 
spiritual,  presence  of  the  body  and  blood,  which 
are  received  with  the  heart,  not  with  the  mouth, 
of  the  faithful.  He  denies  that  he  maintained  a 
merely  figurative  view.  Every  sacrament  implies 
a  res  sacramenti,  seeing  that  it  is,  in  Augustine's 
phrase,  '  a  visible  sign  or  form  of  an  invisible  grace.' 
Lastly,  he  has  a  valuable  statement  of  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  working  in  its  use  of  natural  means. 
'  Everything  which  is  consecrated  is  of  necessity 
enhanced,  but  by  no  means  destroyed.' 

To  Berengar's  opponents  such  teaching  seemed 
to  deny  any  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment. A  purely  'spiritual'  presence,  such  as 
Berengar  taught,  seemed  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  a  presence  only  in  the  intelligence  or  memory 
(so  Hugh  of  Langres ;  cf.  Gore,  op.  cit.  p.  256). 
Hence  Berengar's  language  seemed  to  lead  to  a 
merely  figurative  view  of  the  Sacrament.  Others 
charged  him  with  teaching  a  theory  of  impanation, 
i.e. ,  that,  as  Christ  took  human  nature  into  personal 
union  with  Himself  and  became  incarnate,  so  in 
the  Sacrament  He  takes  bread  and  wine  into  the 
same  kind  of  union,  and  may  be  said  to  be  impanate 
and  invinate  (see  below,  §  4).  Both  these  views 
are  attributed  to  the  followers  of  Berengar  by 
writers  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  (Witmund, 
Alger  of  Lifege,  Gregory  of  Bergamo). 

The  controversy  produced  a  series  of  replies  to 
Berengar  (Lanfranc,  Hugh  of  Langres,  Witmund  of 
Aversa,  Dnrandus  of  Troam),  which  exhibit  traces 
of  the  current  conceptions  (physical  manducation, 
reception  by  the  wicked,  incorruptibility  of  the 
consecrated  species).  But  Berengar's  protest  had 
not  been  in  vain.  From  this  period  the  cruder 
views  tend  to  disappear.  The  rising  Scholasticism 
of  the  12th  cent,  took  up  the  task  of  formulating 
the  doctrine  of  conversion.  The  term  '  transub- 
stantiation '  had  not  yet  appeared,  though  Wit- 
mund's  phrase  substantialiter  transmutare  is  a 
close  approximation  to  it.  In  the  task  of  formu- 
lating the  Church's  belief,  however,  the  Schoolmen 
learned  from  the  controversy  with  Berengar  to  lay 
aside  many  of  the  crude  and  untenable  concep- 
tions which  had  been  current  before. 

4.  The  Schoolmen  and  the  doctrine  of  tranaub- 
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ttantiation. — During  the  12th  cent,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  affected 
by  two  factors  in  tlie  general  history  of  tlie  period. 
TTie  first  of  these  was  the  religious  revival  which 
had  resulted  from  the  reform  of  the  Papacy  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  tlie  age  of 
the  Catholic  mystics,  St.  Bernard  and  the  Victorines 
(Hugh  and  liichard).  And  this  revival  brought 
with  it  a  revival  of  the  influence  of  St.  Augustine's 
teaching.  The  effect  of  this  appears  in  the  greater 
spirituality  of  conception  shown  by  writers  upon 
the  Eucharist  during  the  period,  and  in  the  recoil 
from  the  materialism  of  the  preceding  century  (cf. 
e.g.  Hildebert  of  Tours,  de  Sacramento  Altaris : 
the  presence  of  Christ  is  real,  yet  spiritual ;  Christ 
is  in  heaven,  yet  He  is  in  the  Sacrament;  His 
presence  is  a  presence  of  power  and  efficacy,  yet  it 
18  in  the  elements).  The  language  of  St.  Bernard 
(de  Coena  Domini)  echoes  the  Augustinian  distinc- 
tion between  the  invisible  grace  and  the  visible 
sign,  while  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  speaks  of  the 
Eucharist  as  'an  image  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual 
participation  of  Jesus  which  is  accomplished  in- 
wardly in  the  heart  by  faith  and  love '  {de  Saer. 
Christ.  Fid.  ii.  8.  7). 

A  second  influence  was  the  intellectual  revival, 
of  which  Berengar  and  Koscellin  had  been  pioneers. 
The  age  of  the  Schoolmen  had  begun,  and  the 
questions  raised  by  the  Eucharistic  controversy 
were  transferred  to  the  region  of  metaphysics. 
Attempts  were  made  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
Eucharistic  mystery  in  metaphysical  terms.  At 
the  same  time  the  whole  idea  of  sacraments  was 
revised,  and  in  this  task  the  influence  of  Augustine 
played  an  imjiortant  part. 

(1)  The  great  problem  of  the  period,  which  divided 
Nominalists  and  Realists,  was  the  nature  of '  nni- 
versals '  or  '  general  ideas.'  This  question  had 
come  to  the  front  through  Roscellin's  Nominalist 
teaching  on  the  Trinity.  In  refuting  him  Ansel  m 
and  Abelard,  starting  nrom  the  standpoint  of  Real- 
ism, and  with  the  help  of  Aristotle,  discussed  the 
relation  of  '  universals  to  corporeal  existence.  In 
this  way  the  terms  substantia  and  accidentia  came 
to  be  used  by  them.  They  are  first  definitely 
applied  to  the  Eucharist  in  the  12th  cent. ,  though 
Berengar  had  anticipated  their  use  when  he  em- 
ployed the  distinction  between  subjectum  and  acci- 
dentia. By  substantia  was  denoted  'the  impalpable 
universal  which  was  held  to  inhere  in  every  parti- 
cular included  under  it,'  while  accidentia  denoted 
the  '  sensible  properties  which  came  into  existence 
when  the  pure  Form  clothed  itself  in  Matter' 
(Rashdall,  Universities  of  Europe  in  Mid.  Ages, 
London,  1895,  i.  46  f.).  From  the  12th  cent,  on- 
wards the  application  of  this  metaphysical  language 
to  the  Eucharistic  mystery  dominated  Western 
teaching.  (2)  A  second  result  of  Scholasticism  was 
the  revision  of  the  whole  conception  of  sacraments. 
This  was  mainly  the  work  of  Hugh  of  St.  Victor 
(t  1141)  and  Peter  Lombard  (t  1164  ;  his  Sentences 
became  the  manual  of  the  Schools  in  the  Middle 
Ages).  They  start  from  Augustine's  definition  of 
»  sacrament  as  '  a  visible  form  or  sign  of  an  invis- 
ible grace,'  and  distinguish  between  the  sacra- 
mentum  and  the  res  sacramenti  (Peter  Lombard 
further  distinguished  in  the  Eucharist  the  res  con- 
tenta  et  significnta,  i.e.  the  body  and  blood,  and  the 
re*  significata  et  non  contenta,  i.e.  the  unity  of  the 
Church).  They  maintain  that  the  sacraments 
'contain'  grace  (Hugh  of  St.  Victor)  and  are 
•  causes '  of  grace  (Peter  Lombard).  Their  purimse 
is  not  only  to  signify,  but  to  sanctify.  These  state- 
ments becjirae  the  accepted  definitions,  and  were 
eompleted  in  the  13th  cent,  by  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  taught  that  the  sacraments  etlect  that  which 
t^ey  signify,  though  they  are  instrumental  causes, 
the  princi|HU  cause  being  God. 


Both  the  developments  which  we  have  indicated 
as  due  to  Scholasticism  marked  in  some  ways  a 
considerable  gain.  The  metaphysical  distinction 
of  substantia  and  accidentia,  as  apprehended  by 
the  Schoolmen,  made  it  (tossible  to  hold  a  more 
retined  view  of  the  mode  of  the  Sacramental  Pre- 
sence. For  the  substantia  of  the  Schoolmen  was  in 
the  final  resort  real  only  to  thought,  and  could  be 
apprehended  only  by  the  faith  of  the  believer 
(popular  thought  undoubtedly  held  a  far  different 
conception  and  clung  to  the  cruder  notions  of  the 
earlier  period).  Again,  the  distinction  between 
the  outward  sign  and  the  inward  grace,  when 
clearly  defined  and  held,  tended  to  minimize  the 
dangers  of  materialism.  From  this  time  onwards 
the  language  of  the  Schoolmen  shows  a  growing 
emphasis  u}x>n  the  spiritual  character  of  the  hidden 
substantia  of  the  Sacrament,  and  an  increasing 
tendency  to  give  more  reality  to  the  accidents. 
Thus,  in  their  discussions  upon  the  Eucharist,  Hugh 
of  St.  Victor  and  Peter  Lombard  reject  the  material- 
istic views  which  in  the  previous  century  had  been 
associated  with  the  fraction  and  reception  of  the 
consecrated  species  (see  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  de 
Sacr.  Christ.  Fid.  ii.  8.  13  ;  Peter  Lombard,  Sent. 
lib.  iv.  dist.  13).  In  dealing  with  such  questions  the 
mysticism  of  Hugh  comes  to  his  rescue.  Thus  he 
says  (op.  cit.  ii.  8.  13) : 

'  Christ  exhibits  His  bodily  presence  for  a  season  in  order  to 
stir  us  to  seek  His  spiritual  presence.  Just  as  in  the  Incarnation 
He  withdrew  His  IxKlily  presence  at  the  Ascension,  though  His 
spiritual  presence  remained,  so  is  it  in  the  Sacrament.  The 
Sacrament  is  completed.  The  virtue  remains,  Christ  passes 
from  the  mouth  to  the  heart.  That  food  belongs  to  the  soul, 
not  to  the  body.  If,  then,  after  this  you  seek  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  Christ,  seek  it  in  heaven.' 

Both  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  and  Peter  Lombard  start 
from  the  language  of  conversion,  and  teach  that  the 
elements  pass  into  the  body  and  blood  (they  teach 
a  change  per  transitionem,  not  by  creation  or  addi- 
tion or  annihilation  :  the  '  miraculous  creation ' 
theory  of  Paschasius  is  given  up).  Peter  Lombard 
discusses  the  question  {Sent.  lib.  iv.  dist.  11)  whether 
the  change  is  one  of  form  or  substance  or  some 
other  kind,  and  inclines,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
the  idea  of  a  change  of  substance.  The  only 
substance  in  the  Sacrament  is  that  of  the  body 
and  blood.  The  accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine 
continue  to  exist  without  a  subject.  They  do  not 
inhere  in  the  substance  of  the  body,  which  is 
unaffected  by  them.  Hence  there  is  no  fraction  of 
the  body.  He  teaches  (with  other  writers  of  the 
period)  that  the  whole  Christ  {totus  Christus)  is 
received.  At  the  same  time  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  sacramental  and  the  spiritual  eating, 
quoting  Au^stine's  words,  Crede  et  manducasti, 
and  emphasizing  the  need  of  faith.  The  wicked 
receive  sacramen  tally,  but  not  spiritually. 

Neither  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  nor  Peter  Lombard 
employs  the  term  transubstantiatio,  which  is  used, 
however,  by  Hildebert  of  Tours  early  in  the  12th 
cent.,  while  the  verb  transubstantiare  is  found  in 
Stephen  of  Autun  in  the  first  half  of  the  same 
century.  But  they  clearly  hold  the  teaching  ex- 
pressed by  it,  whicii  is  that,  as  a  result  of  consecra- 
tion, the  substantiie  of  the  bread  and  wine  pass 
into  the  substantia  of  the  body  anil  blootl  of  Christ, 
the  sensible  properties  (or '  accidents ')  of  the  bread 
and  wine  being  all  that  remains  of  the  original 
elements. 

The  doctrine  thus  expressed  became  the  formally 
recognized  teaching  of  the  West.  It  fell  in  with 
the  accepted  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  it  gave 
shape  and  consistency  to  the  conceptions  of  popular 
thought.  It  secured  the  belief  in  a  miraculous  con- 
version which  was  demanded  by  popular  religion, 
and  it  minimized  the  crude  materialism  of  the 
earlier  period.  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  have  met 
with  little  opposition  after  the  middle  of  the  century. 
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Rupert  of  Deutz  (t  1135)  represents  the  standpoint  of  earlier 
Patristic  teaching  (Theodoret,  Gelasius)  in  drawing  a  parallel 
between  the  two  natures  in  Christ  and  the  earthly  and  Divine 
elements  in  the  Sacrament.  Like  Berengar,  he  denies  that  the 
working  of  the  Di\  lae  Spirit  destroys  the  substances  which  are 
assumed  (or  its  own  uses.  The  human  nature  assumed  by  Christ 
was  not  changed  or  destroyed  by  the  union.  So,  too,  the 
bread  and  wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  by 
being  changed  into  the  sensuous  realities  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  by  assuuiing  invisibly  the  realities  of  the  immortal  sub- 
stance. Divine  and  human,  which  is  in  Christ  (de  Trinitate  et 
operitms  ejus :  in  Ex.  ii.  10).  Card.  Bellarmine  charges  Rupert 
witli  teaching  the  theory  of  impanation  (see  above,  $  3),  which 
wtm  mlao  attributed  to  Berengar.  But  in  both  cases  tne  use  of 
the  familiar  Patristic  analogy  lends  no  support  to  the  view 
that  they  carried  the  parallel  as  far  as  their  opponents  sug- 
l^ested.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  motive  which  inspired  the 
OM  of  such  language  was  opposition  to  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  the  conversion  of  the  elements.  But  such  language 
Mthat  of  Rupert  is  an  isolated  phenomenon  among  the  School- 
men of  the  12th  cent.  ;  it  is  the  language  of  survival. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  is 
the  Fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran  convened  by 
Pope  Innocent  in.  in  1215.  At  this  Council  the 
Pope  put  forward  a  Confession  of  Faith  directed 
against  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses.  It  deals  with 
the  doctrine  of  God,  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Incarnation,  and  the  sacraments.  The 
statement  upon  the  Eucharist  runs  as  follows : 
'There  is  one  universal  Church  of  the  faithful, 
outside  which  no  one  at  all  is  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
In  this  Church,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  is  both  Priest 
and  Sacrifice  :  and  His  body  and  blood  are  really 
contained  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar  under  the 
species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being  tran- 
substantiated into  the  Body,  and  the  wine  into  the 
Blood  by  the  power  of  God,  so  that,  to  eflect  the 
mystery  of  unity,  we  ourselves  receive  from  His 
what  He  Himself  received  from  ours.' 

The  reserve  exhibited  in  the  language  of  this  decree  has  given 
rise  to  the  question  whether  the  Council  intended  to  impose 
upon  the  Church  the  Scholastic  definition  of  transuljstaotiation. 
For,  though  the  term  Iransut/stantiare  is  employed,  the  accom- 
panying term  accidentia  is  not  found  in  the  decree,  and  there 
18  no  explicit  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  gubstantue  of  the 
elements  cease  to  exist,  and  that  the  accidentia  alone  remain. 
Hence  it  has  been  maintained  that  trangubstantiare  is  used  in  a 
more  general  sense  to  denote  a  mysterious  change  (cf.  Palmer, 
TnatUe  on  the  Church  0/  Chritt  5,  ii.  ie«  f .  ;  Pusey,  Real  Pre- 
$nue,  p.  14  ff. ;  Batiffol,  EtudM,  ii.  383).  The  language  of  Pope 
iaaooent  111.  in  his  treatise.  On  the  Myatery  of  the  Mom  <iv.  7-9), 
hM  been  adduced  to  show  that  he  speaks  without  condemnation 
o(  tfae  view  that  the  elemenU  of  bread  and  wine  continue  in 
their  natural  substances  after  consecration.  But  such  a  con- 
ohMlOD  may  be  doubted,  and  the  treatise  appealed  to  contains 
a  most  careful  and  explicit  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
ttantiation.  More  to  the  i>oint  is  Pusey's  appeal  (op.  cit.  p. 
S8f.)tothc  language  used  in  the  15th  cent,  by  Peter  d'Allly, 
who,  after  setting  forth  the  various  views  upon  the  subject, 
decides  in  favour  of  that  which  maintains  that  the  sut>stances 
of  the  elements  cease  to  exist,  *  although,'  he  says,  '  it  does  not 
follow  evidently  from  Scripture  that  it  is  so,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can 
we,  from  the  determination  of  the  Church.'  Card.  Franzelin 
^dtf  3,  S.  Euch.  Sacramento  et  Sacrificio,  p.  202  f.)  adduces 
Mfnf^tt  this  isolated  expression  of  opinion  other  language  which 
■Gom  that  the  Mediaeval  Church  from  Thomas  Aquinas  onwards 
regarded  as  heretical  any  other  view  than  transubsUintiation. 
80,  too,  the  Council  of  Trent  explains  it,  maintaining  the 
cbange  of  the  whole  sul>stance  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  denying  the  continuance  of  the 
tabetance  of  the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  though  at 
(fae  same  time  it  speaks  of  the  sacramental  Presence  as  a  *  mode 
of  existence  which  can  scarcely  be  expressed  in  words.*  See, 
further,  Stone,  History  of  Doctrine  of  Holy  Eucharist,  i.  313. 

Whatever  ambiguity  there  is  in  the  language  of 
this  de<;ree,  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  became  the  accepted  teaching  of  the 
Western  Church.  It  found  its  fullest  expression 
in  the  Summa  Theologiae  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (HI. 
Ixxiii.-lxxxii.  6).  In  two  respects  he  advanced 
upon  previous  teaching,  (a)  He  defined  more  ex- 
actly the  nature  of  the  Presence,  (b)  He  dealt 
more  fully  with  the  (juestion  of  the  accidents. 

(a)  AquinaM  athriiiud  that  the  whole  Christ  (totus 
Ckristus)  is  present,  being  entire  in  each  species 
•nd  every  fragment  of  each  8pecie.s,  the  body  Ming 
present  by  concomitance  in  the  s[)eciea  of  the 
wine,  and  the  blootl  lieing  present  by  concomitance 
in  the  species  of  the  bread.  (This  had  already 
been  atTinned   by  some  opponents  of  the   Bereii- 


garians.  In  its  origin  the  phrase  totus  Christus 
maintained  the  important  truth  that  the  gift  of 
the  whole  Christ  is  received  in  the  Sacrament,  and 
guarded  against  the  idea  of  &portiuncula  camis. 
In  this  sense  it  had  been  used  by  Berengar.) 
Aquinas  denies  that  the  presence  of  Christ  is  a 
local  presence  (localiter,  in  loco).  He  is  present 
only  per  modum  substantice  (so  also,  still  earlier, 
Odo  of  Cambrai).  Hence  Christ  is  not  moved  in 
the  Sacrament  per  se,  but  only  per  accidens,  in 
relation  to  the  movement  of  that  in  which  He  is. 
He  denies  any  fraction  of  the  body,  and  maintains, 
like  Peter  Lombard,  that  the  wicked  receive 
sacramentally,  but  not  spiritually.  Lastly,  the 
body  remains  till  the  species  are  corrupted.  On  all 
these  points  he  gathers  up  preceding  discussions, 
and  attempts  to  evade  the  materialistic  conclusions 
of  earlier  times  by  refining  and  spiritualizing  the 
conception  of  the  Presence. 

(b)  In  treating  of  the  accidents,  Aquinas,  like  the 
later  Schoolmen  generally,  allows  them  greater 
reality  than  had  been  conceded  in  the  earlier 
period.  The  problem  was  how  to  reconcile  the  fact 
that  the  elements  preserve  many  of  the  ordinary 
effects  of  a  substance  with  a  literal  acceptance  of 
the  belief  that  they  become  Christ's  body  and 
blood.  Aquinas  maintains  that  the  accidents 
exist  without  a  subject,  yet  they  retain  the  power 
of  affecting  objects  and  can  breed  life,  nourish,  be 
broken  and  corrupted.  Yet,  according  to  the 
Schoolmen,  the  accidents  have  no  independent 
being,  but  simply  characterize  the  substance  in 
whicli  they  inhere.  The  solution  which  Aquinas 
offers  is  that  they  inhere  in  qiiantity  (quantitoi 
dimensiva),  as  in  a  subject.  This  was  the  great 
problem  of  discussion  among  later  Schoolmen,  and 
under  the  stress  of  it  the  metaphysical  theory 
of  transubstantiation  tended  to  break  down.  In 
the  following  period  the  Schoolmen  are  inclined  to 
allow  still  greater  reality  to  the  accidents.  Duns 
Scotus  denies  that  they  recjuire  a  subject  in  which 
to  inhere,  while  Wyclif  ridiculed  the  prevailing 
uncertainty  on  the  question  (de  EucharUtia,  c,  6). 

Tlie  controversies  upon  the  Eucharist  tended  to 
intensify  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  to  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  my^steiy 
of  religion  par  excellence.  Around  the  miracle 
of  transubstantiation  there  gathered  a  wealth  of 
legend  intended  to  illustrate  the  mystery  and  do 
honour  to  the  Sacrament.  Corresponding  to  this 
sense  of  the  miraculous  character  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, we  find  a  growing  decrease  of  communion. 
Attention  came  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  act  of 
consecration.  Peter  Lombard  had  affirmed  that 
the  form  of  the  Sacrament  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words  of  institution,  while  Aquinas  maintained 
that  the  Eucliariat  is  completed  in  the  con.secration, 
whereas  all  other  sacraments  are  completed  in  the 
application  of  the  matter  to  the  sanctification  of 
the  individual  (Summa,  III.  Ixxx.  12,  where,  how- 
ever, he  maintains  the  necessity  of  the  communion 
of  the  priest  in  both  kinds).  Worship  and  adora- 
tion formed  the  central  feature  of  the  rite.  This 
in  turn  led  to  some  important  additions  to  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Mass,  the  chief  of  them  being 
the  introduction  of  the  ceremony  of  the  elevation 
of  the  consecrated  Sacrament. 

This  ceremony  must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  cere- 
mony found  in  the  Kostcrn  liturgies  and  connected  with  the 
invitation  to  communion  address^  to  the  faithful,  *the  holy 
things  for  them  that  are  holy.'  There  is  no  rubric  in  the. Eastern 
rites  prescribing  the  adoration  of  the  (consecrated  .Sacrament, 
though  later  on  in  the  17th  cent.,  under  Roman  influence,  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (1672)  assigned  to  the  Sacramental 
Presence  the  samelworship  (Aarpeta)  as  is  paid  to  the  Trinity. 
In  the  West,  some  time  during  the  12th  cent,  the  practice  of 
elevating  the  Host  and  chalice  immediately  after  consecration, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  canon,  came  into  use.  It  was 
Intended,  doubtless,  partly  as  a  protest  against  the  views  of 
the  Berengarians,  and  partly  in  order  to  stimulate  worship  of 
the  mystery  of  Christ's  presence.    In  earlier  days  the  altar  bad 
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bMO  veilad  with  curtein*,  but  tha  object  of  thia  new  ceremony 
wu  to  make  a  apectacle  o(  the  central  portion  o(  the  rite. 
Baocelortb,  the '  k<»J'>K  upon  '  the  Sacrament  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  iwpular  instructions  upon  the  Mass  (f.g.  the  Lajf 
FoUa"  Mom  Book).  The  canons  of  various  EnKltsh  Councils 
in  the  13th  rent,  allude  to  the  custom  of  elevation  for  the 
ptirpoee  of  adoration,  and  in  the  same  century  Dnrandus,  bishop 
of  Mende,  and  author  of  the  RationaU  Divinorum  OJiciorum, 
■bows  acquaintance  with  the  ceremony  in  a  fonn  resembling 
Ihe  pr«Mnt  Roman  rubric.  For  the  rubric  in  the  use  of  Saruni, 
MeFrere,  U$e  of  Sanim,  Cambridge,  1S98-1902,  I.  81,  where, 
however,  there  is  no  explicit  mention  of  worshipping  the 
consecrate<l  Sacrament.  On  the  history  of  the  subject,  see 
Drury,  Etevation  in  the  Euchariett  Cambridge,  1907. 

This  devotion  connected  with  the  Eucharistic 
mystery  culminated  in  the  institution  of  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi  in  1264  by  Pope  Urban  iv.  (con- 
firmed and  established  in  I3I1).  The  occasion 
called  forth  the  noble  hymns  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  which  the  Eucharistic  devotion  of  the  Mediaeval 
Church  found  its  loftiest  expression. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the 
later  Middle  Apes.  —  The  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation remained  throughout  the  later  Middle 
Ages  the  standard  of  faith  for  Western  Christen- 
dom, and  the  attempts  to  challenge  it  met  with 
little  success,  and  in  some  cases  were  visited  with 
■evere  censures.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent. 
John  of  Paris  and  Durandus  of  Pour^ain  declared 
that  it  was  possible  to  believe  in  the  Real  Presence 
without  accepting  transubstantiation.  William  of 
Occam,  the  Nominalist  Schoolman  of  the  same 
century,  suggested  that  on  the  grounds  of  reason 
alone,  apart  from  the  decision  of  the  Church,  the 
permanence  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine 
was  not  improbable.  But  the  greatest  of  all 
medisval  opponents  of  the  doctrine  was  Wyclif. 
Inspired  by  the  practical  abuses  of  the  day,  he 
exposed  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Scholastic  teach- 
ing, repudiating  the  idea  of  accidents  existing 
without  a  subject,  and  charging  the  popular  devo- 
tion with  idolatry.  He  is  also  reported  to  have 
taught  that  the  un worthiness  of  the  priest  in- 
validates the  Sacrament.  Such  a  theory  was 
undoubtedly  held  by  some  of  his  followers ;  but 
Wyclif  himself,  while  holding  that  the  disposition 
of  the  priest  affected  to  some  extent  the  value  of 
the  Mass  celebrated  by  him,  regarded  the  sanctity 
which  the  Sacrament  has  from  Christ's  presence 
as  the  same  in  all  Eucharists  (de  Eucharistia,  c.  4 
[Wyclif  Society,  London,  1892]).  Some  of  Wyclif's 
lan^age  looks  like  an  assertion  of  a  merely  sym- 
bolical presence.  He  rejects  transubstantiation, 
identification,  impanation,  and  maintains  that  the 
words  of  institution  are  used  in  a  tropical  sense 
<M).  cit.  c.  9,  p.  291).  He  attacks  the  popular  idea 
of  a  sensible,  visible  presence  of  Christ  (op.  cit.  c. 
1,  p.  20  f.),  and  maintains  that  the  body  of  Christ 
is  '  virtually  in  the  Host  as  in  a  sign '  {op.  cit.  c.  8, 
p.  271).  The  Sacrament  is  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine,  and  not  Christ  or  part  of  Him  {ib.  c.  1,  p.  29). 
But  this  language  was  directed  against  the  materi- 
alistic conceptions  of  his  time.  Wyclif  s  positive 
teaching  seems  to  indicate  a  belief  in  a  real,  though 
sacramental,  virtual,  spiritual  presence.  The  Host 
is  not  itself  the  body  of  Christ,  but  the  very  body 
of  Christ  is  sacramentally  hidden  in  it  {op,  cit.  c.  1, 
p.  16;  cf.  Fqsc.  Ziz.,  London,  1858,  pp.  115,  117). 
The  bread  is  an  'effectual  figure'  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  Sacrament  has  a  special  efficacy 
beyond  that  of  other  signs  of  the  (JT  and  NT  (de 
Eucharistia,  c.  4,  p.  84  ff.).  But  the  influence  of 
Wyclif's  positive  teaching  on  this  subject  was  less 
than  that  of  other  parts  of  his  teaching.  In  Bohemia 
his  teaching  on  transubstantiation  did  not  gain 
many  followers,  and  John  Hus,  while  protesting 
against  practical  abuses  connected  with  the  Sacra- 
ment (e.g.  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity), 
appears  to  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  in  its  main  features. 

The  great  movement  iu  the  direction  of  spiritual 


religion,  originated  by  the  German  mystics  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  did  not  at  first  affect 
the  Eucharistic  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Though 
some  of  the  mystics,  like  Eckhardt,  were  accused 
of  speculative  errors  in  the  direction  of  pantheism, 
they  adopt  for  the  most  part  the  semi-mystic&l 
position,  which  is  not  indifferent  to  sacraments, 
but  seeks  to  interpret  them  in  a  way  which  brings 
out  their  spiritual  value,  as  emphasizing  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  Christ  and  its  devotion  to  Him 
(so  Ruysbroek  and  the  author  of  the  Imitalio 
Christi).  In  John  Wessel  (t  1489),  however,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  break  loose  from  current  teaching. 
Luther  regarded  Wessel  as  a  precursor  of  his  own 
teaching  in  several  resiiects.  While  emphasizing, 
with  earlier  mystics,  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
participation  of  the  body  of  Christ,  Wessel  held 
that  this  spiritual  presence  was  not  restricted  to 
particular  moments,  but  extended  over  the  whole 
life  of  the  believer,  and  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  spiritual  and  sacramental  parti- 
cipation. The  latter  had  value  only  in  so  far  as  it 
rested  upon  the  former.  As  a  sacrament,  the 
Lord's  Supper  could  be  celebrated  only  by  a  priest. 
As  a  spiritual  act  of  participation  in  Christ  by 
faith,  it  is  possible  for  all  without  a  priest  (de  Sacr. 
Euch. ,  passim). 

Still  earlier  than  the  Mystics,  the  wide-spread 
sects  of  the  I2th  and  13th  centuries  promoted  a 
spirit  of  revolt  from  the  established  doctrines. 
Some,  like  the  Waldenses,  appealed  to  Scripture 
alone.  Others,  like  the  Albigenses,  were  affected 
by  Manichsean  views.  From  the  Franciscans  in 
the  13th  cent,  there  proceeded  a  famous  book,  TKe 
Eternal  Gospel  (the  work  of  a  disciple  of  the 
Abbot  Joachim  of  Floris),  which  preached  the  near 
advent  of  a  purely  mystical  religion,  in  which  the 
Church  system,  with  its  priesthood  and  sacraments, 
should  find  no  place. 

6.  The  Eucharistic  sacrifice  in  the  earlier 
Middle  Ac'es. — In  the  Eastern  Church  there  was 
little  development  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Euchar- 
istic sacrifice  beyond  the  conceptions  of  the  earlier 
Patristic  period,  as  exhibited  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  Chrysostom,  and  in  the  West  by  Ambrose  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  commemorative  char- 
acter of  the  rite,  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  sacrifice, 
and  its  relation  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  heavenly  life  of  Christ  on 
the  other,  were  clearly  affirmed.  Later  on  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Greek  theologians,  Theophylactns 
(11th  cent.),  Euthyraius  Zigabenus  and  Nicholas  of 
Methone  (12th  cent.),  and  Cabasilas  (14th  cent.) 
still  emphasize  these  points.  The  Eucharist  is 
really  a  sacrifice.  That  which  is  offered  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  the  moment  of  the  sacrifice  is 
when  the  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  (Cabasilas).  In  this  sacrifice 
Christ  offers  Himself  through  His  ministers,  and 
unites  the  Church  with  Him  in  His  intercession 
with  the  Father.  The  very  presence  of  Christ's 
humanity  before  God  in  heaven  constitutes  an 
intercession.  'His  very  manhoo<l  entreats  the 
Father  on  our  behalf  (Euthymins  on  He  7"). 
The  whole  Eucharistic  action  on  earth  is,  in  fact, 
conceived  of  as  a  mystical  representation  in  time 
of  the  '  eternal  redemption  '  won  for  man  by  Christ. 
It  proclaims  aloud  the  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  the  Lord,  and  it  avails  by  intercession 
for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  by  communion 
benefits  the  faithful  (Cabasilas).  Lastly,  like  the 
mystical  commentators  of  the  West,  Cabasilas  sees 
in  the  Eucharistic  rite  itself  a  drama  of  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  See,  further, 
D.  Stone,  op.  cit.  i.  166  ff. 

The  teaching  of  the  West  in  the  9th  and  follow- 
ing centuries  exhibits  some  of  the  main  character- 
istics of  Patristic  teaching. 
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(1)  The  Eucharist  is  regarded  as  a  commemora- 
tion and  representation  of  the  Passion.  But  this 
representation  is  found  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Mass  rather  t)ian  in    its  wider  purposes.      The 

Srayers  of  the  Mass  are  a  tableau  of  the  life  and 
eath  of  Christ  (Amalarius).  The  mixture  of  the 
chalice  represents  the  water  and  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  side  of  Christ  (Paschasius).  Others 
find  this  representation  in  those  acts  of  the  priest 
which  are  based  upon  what  Christ  did  at  the 
Supper,  e.g.  the  fraction  of  the  Host  (William  of 
Thierry,  12th  cent.),  or  the  double  consecration 
of  bread  and  wine  (Peter  Lombard,  Alexander 
Hales).  On  the  influence  of  these  ideas  on  later 
conceptions  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  see  below, 

17- 

(2)  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  efifects  of  the  sacri- 
fice. The  sacrifice  is,  in  fact,  explained  by,  and 
identified  with,  the  efTects  which  it  produces  upon 
the  worshippers  (cf.  Augustine).  Thus  Paschasius 
{op.  cit.  c.  9)  teaches  that  the  consecration  of  the 
gifts  renews  the  Passion,  because  Christ  reiterates 
daily  that  which  He  did  upon  the  Cross,  ofl'ering 
himself  to  the  Father  to  deliver  us  from  our  sins. 
The  daily  ofJering  is  due  to  our  need  of  daily 
cleansing.  By  communion  we  partake  of  the  fruits 
of  Christ's  death.  Lastly,  he  repeats  Augustine's 
saying  that  by  participation  we  become  Christ's 
bodj;  and  blood  (oj}.  cit.  c.  7).  The  same  identi- 
fication of  the  sacrifice  with  its  efiiects  appears  in 
Alger  of  Li^ge  (12tli  cent. ;  see  de  Sacram.  Corp. 
etSang.  Dom.  ii.  2f.). 

(3)  Paschasius  and  Alger  of  Lifege  connect  the 
Eucharistic  ofl'ering  with  the  heavenly  interces- 
sion of  Christ.  According  to  Paschasius,  the  true 
priest  in  every  Eucharist  is  Christ  Himself,  now 
made  a  priest  for  ever.     It  is  He  who  ofters  the 

S'fts  presented  on  the  earthly  altar,  and  it  is  from 
is  offering  of  Himself  that  we  receive  them  back 
as  His  body  and  blood.  Thus  he  explains  the 
prayer  in  the  Roman  Canon,  Jube  hcec  perferri. 
The  lifting  up  of  the  gifts  is  their  consecration. 
The  whole  act  of  offering  is  sacramental,  mystical, 
supra-local.  The  altar  on  high,  at  which  the  gifts 
are  ort'ered,  is  the  body  of  Christ,  through  which 
and  in  which  He  ofters  to  the  Father  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  and  the  faith  of  believers  (op.  cit. 
8,  12 ;  cf.  Alger  of  Li^ge,  op.  cit.  i.  14).  This  view 
oombineB  the  earlier  Western  view  of  the  Euchar- 
istic offering,  contained  in  the  Roman  Canon,  with 
the  Greek  view  exliibited  in  Chrysostom,  and  found 
also  in  Ambrose  and  Gregory  tlie  Great  among  the 
Western  Fathers.  The  Eucharist  is  no  repetition 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  It  is  offered,  as 
Paschasius  says,  in  commemoration  of  the  Passion 
{op.  cit.  c.  9 ;  this  expression  qualifies  the  words 
'  passionem  illins  reparamus'  in  the  same  chapter). 
But  that  which  connects  it  with  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross  is  the  heavenly  priesthood  of  Christ, 
who  has  passed  through  deatli  and  is  ever  present 
with  the  Father,  and  presents  to  Him  our  prayers 
and  intercessions.  (Note  the  identification  of  the 
'  altar  on  high '  with  the  body  of  Christ.  This 
shows  the  practical  identity  of  Paschasius'  teach- 
ing with  that  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory  the  Great. 
See  above,  II.  3  (2).) 

7.  The  Eucharistic  sacrifice  in  the  Scholastic 
period. — The  early  Schoolmen  paid  little  attention 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  their 
thoughts  being  occupied  with  discussions  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament. 
They  content  themselves  mainly  with  denying  that 
there  is  any  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  Cross, 
■nd  with  the  simple  statement  (following  Augus- 
tine) that  there  is  a  representation,  or  commemora- 
tion, or  likeness  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Mass.  Thns  Rupert  of  Deutz  declares  that  the 
whole  Christ  is  present  upon  the  altar,  '  not  that 
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He  may  again  suffer,  but  that  to  faith,  to  which 
all  past  things  are  present.  His  Passion  may  be 
represented  by  way  of  a  memory  '  {de  Trin.  et  op.  ; 
in  Gen.  vi.).  Similar  language  is  used  by  Peter 
Lombard  {Sent.  iv.  12.  7). 

The  Schoolmen  of  the  I3th  cent,  attempt  a  more 
analytical  treatment,  and  endeavour  to  define  the 
rationale  of  sacrifice.  William  of  Auvergne,  Bishop 
of  Paris  (t  1249),  discusses  the  chief  elements  of 
sacrifice,  (a)  Sacrifice  is  an  act  of  homage  to  God 
witli  a  view  to  the  sanctification  of  the  individual, 
(6)  It  is,  in  the  form  of  the  sacrificial  meal,  a 
means  of  communion  with  God,  and  a  source  of 
spiritual  refreshment,  (c)  It  is  an  act  by  which 
the  worshipper  is  associated  with  the  family  of 
God  {de  Legibus,  c.  24).  In  what  follows  he 
maintains  that  the  first  and  chief  sacrifice  is  that 
of  ourselves,  without  the  offering  of  which  nothing 
that  we  present  to  God  is  pleasing  or  acceptable  to 
Him.  The  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Chnst  lay  in 
His  sinless  life  of  virtue  (ib.  c.  28).  By  his  one 
oblation  on  the  Cross,  Christ  has  reconciled  and 
sanctified  the  world.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is 
the  application  by  the  will  of  Christ  of  the  benefits 
which  accrue  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  As  a 
sacrifice  the  Eucharist  propitiates  God  and  averts 
His  wrath.  As  a  sacrament  it  sanctifies  and  sup- 
plies spiritual  refreshment  to  those  who  receive  it. 
Without  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  Mass 
faith  and  devotion  would  die,  and  the  faithful 
would  be  deprived  of  spiritual  food.  In  it  Christ 
is  present  as  priest  and  victim,  as  advocate  and 
healer  (see  the  treatise  de  Sacramento  Euckar- 
iseifn,  cc.  2,  3,  5).  Similarly  Albert  the  Great 
(+1280),  the  master  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  while 
combining  in  an  original  way  the  conceptions  of 
earlier  writers,  and  emphasizing  the  sanctifying 
effects  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  which  are  im- 
parted in  the  Eucharist,  regards  the  Mass  as  an  act 
of  homage  to  God,  and  as  representing  the  union 
of  the  Cnurch  with  the  self-oblation  of  Christ  {de 
Sacram.  Euch.  dist.  v.  4;  Sent.  iv.  13.  23).  At 
the  same  time  he  prepared  the  way  for  future  de- 
velopments by  discussing  the  question  in  what 
sense  the  Mass  is  distinct  from  the  ofl'ering  of  the 
Cross  {Sent.  iv.  13.  23).  See  Vacant,  Hist,  de  la 
conception  du  sacrifice  de  la  mease  dans  Figlise 
latine,  Paris,  1894,  p.  39  f . 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  undeveloped 
character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  sacri- 
fice in  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent,  than  the  slight 
treatment  which  it  receives  in  the  Summa  Theo- 
logiae  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Like  earlier  School- 
men, he  emphasizes  the  effects  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
maintains  tliat  it  is  a  'representative  image'  of 
the  Passion  (in.  Ixxxiii.  1).  Elsewhere  he  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  sacrifice.  It  has  its  roots 
in  the  Laws  of  Nature.  '  A  sacrifice  is  something 
done  for  the  honour  properly  due  to  God,  to  ap- 
pease Him'  (III.  xlviii.  3).  But  he  goes  beyond 
previous  Schoolmen  in  his  further  definition  that 
sacrifice  involves  the  production  of  a  change  in  the 
object  offered,  'as  that  animals  were  killed  and 
burnt,  that  bread  is  broken  and  eaten  and  blessed ' 
(II*.  II".  Ixxxv.  3  ad  3).  The  result  of  this  defini- 
tion was  that  the  sacrifice  was  treated  indepen- 
dently of  the  effects  which  it  produced.  This  opened 
up  a  new  era.  In  the  later  period  the  main  question 
was,  '  What  is  the  physical  act  accomplished  in  the 
■Victim  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass  ? '  Peter  Lombard  and  Alexander 
Hales  had  found  a  representation  of  the  Passion 
in  the  double  consecration  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
the  latter  had  suggested  that  it  represented  the 
separation  of  the  IxKly  and  blood  in  tlie  crucifixion 
{Univ.  Theol.  Summa,  iv.  10.  3).  Incidentally 
Aquinas  takes  up  this  idea  (III.  Ixxiv.  1),  and  later 
ou  it  was  developed  (e.g.,  by  Vasquez  in  the  17th 
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cent.)  in  discussions  upon  the  sacrificial  oharacter 
of  the  Mass. 

In  other  respecta  the  teaching  of  Aquinas  associ- 
ated tlie  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  more  closely  with 
the  consecration,  and  threw  into  greater  promi- 
nence the  importance  of  the  priest  in  the  rite,  (a) 
In  justifyinj;  communion  in  one  kind,  he  argues 
that  it  is  sufiicient  for  the  jjriest  to  receive  in  both 
kinds,  because  he  receives  m  the  person  of  all,  and 
because  '  the  perfection  of  the  sacrifice  consists  not 
in  the  use  of  the  faithful,  but  in  the  consecration 
of  the  matter'  (ill.  Ixxx.  12).  This  dictum,  by 
isolating  the  act  of  the  priest,  encouraged  the 
separation  of  the  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  communion, 
which  had  already  taken  place  in  practice,  and  in- 
creased the  tendency  to  view  the  Mass  as  an  opus 
operatum  completed  in  the  act  of  consecration. 
(o)  In  connexion  with  the  question,  '  What  is  the 
relation  of  the  priest's  action  in  the  Mass  to  that 
of  Christ?'  Aquinas  maintained  that  the  priest  is 
the  representative  of  Christ  and  acts  in  His  person. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist  has  the  same  value  as 
tliat  of  the  Cross,  being  offered  directly  by  Christ 
Himself  (ill.  Ixxxviii.  1  ad  3).  (c)  In  one  passage 
{Sent.  IV.  xii.  2  [2  ad  4]),  Aquinas  asserts  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  has  an  efficacy,  by  way  of 
impetration,  for  all  who  have  a  right  disposition. 
Thus  it  blots  out  mortal  sins,  in  so  far  as  it  obtains 
for  those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  offered,  by  way  of 
impetration,  the  grace  of  contrition.  Later  on 
this  teaching  was  used,  without  the  qualification 
'a  right  disposition,'  to  support  the  mechanical 
application  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  apart  from 
Communion,  as  a  satisfaction  for  all  for  whom  the 
intention  of  the  priest  applied  it. 

8.  The  Eucharistic  sacrifice  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages. — The  teaching  indicated  above  fell  in  with 
certain  tendencies  of  popular  religion,  the  begin- 
nings of  which  may  De  traced  in  the  Patristic 
period. 

(l)The  practice  of  ofTering  the  Eucharist  with 
special  intention,  which  grew  rapidly  after  the 
4th  cent.,  and  of  associating  with  each  Mass  the 
idea  of  a  distinct  offering  for  sin  (cf.  above,  II.  3 
(3))  led  to  an  exaggerated  belief  in  the  ex  opere 
operato  idea  of  the  Mass.  An  almost  magical  con- 
ception of  the  operation  of  sacraments  came  to  be 
current,  which  took  no  account  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  recipients.  Thus  the  benefits  of 
the  Mass  were  regarded  as  operating  mechanic- 
ally for  the  good  of  those  on  whose  behalf  it  was 
offered. 

(2)  A  second  feature  of  the  popular  religion  was 
the  multiplication  of  Masses.  Tliis  was  a  wide  de- 
parture from  primitive  usage  {e.g.  the  '  one  altar,' 
'one  Eucharist'  of  Ignatius,  and  the  practice  of '  con- 
celebration  ').  As  late  as  the  6th  cent,  the  Synod 
of  Auxerre  (578)  forbade  tlie  saying  of  two  Masses 
at  the  same  altar  on  tlie  same  day  (Vacant,  p.  26). 
Convenience  led  to  the  relaxation  of  this  rule,  and 
the  habit  of  offering  Masses  with  special  intention, 
and  of  going  from  one  Mass  to  another,  grew  from 
the  9th  cent,  onwards.  From  the  11th  cent,  on- 
wards various  decrees  were  issued  forbidding  priests 
to  say  at  .first  more  than  three  Masses  a  day ; 
later  on,  more  than  one  (Vacant,  p.  27).  This 
popular  practice  encouraged  a  mechanical  idea  of 
the  rite,  and  gave  ground  for  the  belief  that  each 
Mass  was  a  distinct  act  of  propitiation  made  for 
sin  or  to  procure  some  specific  benefit. 

(3)  The  system  which  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  externalize  the  idea  of  the  Mass  was  the 
chantry  system.  Endowments  were  given  to  pro- 
cure tlie  saying  of  Masses  for  the  soul.s  of  the 
founder  and  his  family.  Some  of  these  dated 
from  the  12th  cent,  in  England,  but  the  system 
became  wide-spread  in  the  I4th  and  15tli  centuries. 
On  Its  better  side  it  represented  a  touching  devo- 


tion which  followed  departed  friends  beyond  the 
grave,  and  showed  its  interest  in  them  by  inter- 
cession and  commemoration  (for  a  defence  of  it, 
see  Sir  Thomas  More's  Supplication  of  Souls).  In 
practice  it  led  to  a  traffic  in  Masses,  which  de- 
graded the  conception  of  the  Mass  and  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  clergy  (of.  Chaucer,  Canlerbuty 
Tales,  Prologue,  507-510). 

There  are  two  developments  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  which  affected  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass. 

(a)  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  priest's  action  in  the  Mass  to  that  of 
Christ,  the  disciples  of  Aquinas  followed  their 
master  in  maintaining  the  direct  action  of  Christ 
Himself  in  the  Mass  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  priest.  Duns  Scotus  (14th  cent.),  however, 
departs  from  this  position  in  two  respects,  (a)  He 
shows  a  greater  anxiety  to  defend  the  unique 
character  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  and  main- 
tains that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  has  not  the 
same  value  as  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  that  in  it 
Christ  does  not  offer  immediately  by  an  act  of  His 
own  will,  though  He  is  offered  as  ijising  contained 
in  the  sacrifice  (he  quotes  in  support  He  Q"-"). 
Still  the  Mass  has  a  special  worth,  as  being  a  special 
commemoration  of  the  oblation  of  Christ  upon  the 
Cross,  and  as  beseeching  God  by  it  {Quwst.  Quod- 
libet.  20.  vol.  xii.  p.  529).  (j3)  He  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  act  of  the  Church, 
rather  than  of  the  individual  priest,  and  that  it  is 
accepted  not  by  reason  of  the  will  of  Christ  acting 
immediately,  but  by  the  will  of  the  Church  {ib. ). 
This  teaching  was  developed  by  the  later  Scotists 
{e.g.  Hiquseus  and  Biel). 

In  this  later  teaching  upon  the  Eucharist  the  thought  of  the 
connexion  between  the  worship  of  the  Church  and  the  heavenly 
intercession  of  Christ  its  Head,  which  had  formed  the  hack- 
ground  of  the  early  Christian  conceptions  of  life  and  worship(cf. 
e.g.  Clement  of  Rome,  ad  Cor.  36,  '  the  High  priest  of  our  offer- 
ings ' ;  see  also  Origen,  cU  Orat.  10),  and  which  characterizes  the 
teaching  of  the  later  Greek  Fathers,  and  in  the  West  appears  in 
Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  early  medijoval  writenj, 
became  olwcured  or  even  lost.  Logically  the  later  Scholastic 
teaching  involved  consequences  which  affected  the  value  not 
only  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  but  of  the  priesthood  as  well. 
Hence  Vacant  (op.  cit.  p.  49)  says  of  it  that  it '  prepared  the  way 
for  Protestantism '  (cf.  Kidd,  op.  cit.  p.  103  f.). 

(J)  A  second  development  of  later  medieeval  teach- 
ing was  the  idea  that,  while  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross 
availed  for  original  sin,  that  of  the  Mass  was  an 
offering  for  daily  sins  both  deadly  and  venial.  This 
opinion  was  mentioned  and  condemned  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  in  1530  (cf.  the  English  Pr. 
Bk.  art.  xxxi.).  The  Roman  theologians  at  first 
denied  that  such  an  opinion  had  been  held.  In 
reply  the  Reformers  appealed  to  Aquinas.  But  the 
sermons  appealed  to,  thouj^h  ascribed  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  also  included  in  another  form  among 
the  works  of  Albert  the  Great,  undoubtedly  belong 
to  a  later  period.  The  same  opinion  was  attributed 
to  the  Dominican  Catherinus,  who  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  it  apparently  gained  a 
certain  currency,  largely  because  of  its  association 
with  the  two  famous  Schoolmen  mentioned  above. 
It  was  denounced  by  Latimer  ;  and,  when  brought 
to  light  in  tlie  16th  cent.,  it  was  repudiated  by  the 
Roman  theologians  (for  the  history,  see  Vacant,  op. 
cit.  p.  41,  note  ;  Kidd,  p.  73  f.). 

9.  The  place  of  the  Eucharist  in  mediaeval  re- 
lig^ion. — The  historical  develoi>ment  which  has  been 
traced  above  represents  the  ^owth  of  a  doctrinal 
and  practical  system  in  whidi  the  influence  of 
popular  religion  played  a  large  i)art. 

( 1 )  In  their  attempt  to  formulate  a  scientific  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
Eucharist  the  Schoolmen  were  hampered  by  the 
existence  of  an  established  belief  which  had  taken 
shape  in  the  later  Patristic  and  early  mediaeval 
period,  and  which  exhibited  all  the  features  of  a 
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crude  and  unreflective  piety.  They  undoubtedly 
made  a  sincere  attempt  to  free  the  doctrine  from 
the  materialistic  expression  which  had  been  given 
to  it  before  their  time,  but  their  influence  in  this 
respect,  whatever  their  own  conceptions  may  have 
been,  only  very  partially  succeeded  in  affecting  the 
general  belief.  The  crude  materialism  of  popular 
belief  continually  re-asserted  itself  (see,  e.g.,  the 
statement  of  Archbishop  Arundel  in  1413,  quoted 
by  Stone,  op.  cit.  i.  376 1.).  Again,  the  absorption 
01  the  Schoolmen  in  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
the  Eucharistic  presence  only  served  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  discussion  on  a  lower  plane,  in  which 
it  was  continually  encumbered  by  the  intrusion  of 
purely  physical  questions,  which  withdrew  atten- 
tion from  the  purpose  and  significance  of  the  Sacra- 
ment as  a  whole.  We  most  except,  however,  from 
this  criticism  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  such 
writers  as  WUliam  of  Auvergne  (see  above,  §  7). 

(2)  One  effect  of  this  excessive  attention  given  to 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  elements  to  the 
spiritual  gift  bestowed  in  the  Sacrament  was  to 
concentrate  the  thought  of  worshippers  upon  the 
moment  of  consecration,  when  by  the  miracle  of 
transubstantiation  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  present  upon  the  altar.  The  elevation  of  the 
Sacrament  for  the  purposes  of  worship  (see  above, 
§  4)  gave  point  and  precision  to  this  aspect  of  the 
rite.  Thus  the  Lay  Folks'  Mass  Book,  which  pro- 
vides no  devotions  for  communion,  directs  the  wor- 
shipper after  the  consecration  to  do  reverence  to 
Jesus  Christ's  own  presence  and  to  kneel,  holding 
up  both  hands,  and  so  to  behold  the  elevation  and 
meditate  on  Christ's  Passion.  The  manifestation 
of  Christ  in  the  Mass  was  regarded  as  supplying 
the  greatest  incentive  to  faith  and  devotion  (see  the 
language  of  William  of  Auvergne  quoted  above, 
§  7),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  its  higher  forms 
this  belief  fostered  a  noble  and  beautiful  piety  (see, 
t.g.,  the  prayers  in  the  Lay  Folks'  Mass  Book  and 
the  Ancren  Riwle).  But  on  its  lower  side  this 
'  gazing  on '  the  Sacrament  tended  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  purpose  of  the  Sacrament  as  a  whole, 
and  ministered  to  the  craving  for  tlie  miraculous 
and  to  a  magical  conception  of  religion. 

(3)  CorresiKjnding  to  this  emphasis  on  the  moment 
of  consecration  we  hnd  a  decline  in  frequency  of  com- 
munion. Amalarius  in  the  9th  cent,  still  counselled 
daily  communion,  but  later  on  a  monthly  (Lang- 
land,  Piers  Plowman,  Pass.  xix.  B.  387  f.)  or  even 
yearly  communion  (Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale)  was  re- 
garded as  sufficient.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
(1215),  by  prescribing  a  minimum  of  one  communion 
a  year,  had  contributed  unintentionally  to  this 
growing  infrequency,  though  local  Councils  from 
time  to  time  sought  to  secure  a  higher  standard. 
Among  lay-people  frequent  communion  was  ex- 
ceptional (e.g.,  Usher  mentions  as  a  mark  of  excep- 
tional piety  that  the  Lady  Margaret  was  '  houselled' 
well-nigh  twelve  times  a  year).  Moreover,  the  cus- 
tom had  sprung  up  of  giving  communion  outside 
the  time  of  Mass  (see  Langland,  Piers  Plowman, 
Pass.  xxii.  4  :  '  and  dyhte  me  derly  .  .  .  and  dude 
me  to  churche.  To  huyre  hoUiche  ye  ma.sse  and  be 
housled  after').  This  dislocation  of  the  rite,  by 
severing  the  idea  of  communion  from  it,  marks  a 
wide  departure  from  earlier  usage. 

(4)  Another  mediaeval  departure  was  the  with- 
drawal of  the  cup  from  tlie  laity.  This  practice 
began  in  the  12tti  cent.,  and  was  justified  in  the 
13th  by  Aquinas  (see  above,  §  4),  tliough  he  declares 
the  other  use  permissible.  P  inally,  though  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  continued  even  at  Home  on 
Easter  Day  late  in  the  14tli  cent.,  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1415  made  communion  in  one  kind 
comjiulsory. 

(6)  The  Sfrlioolmen,  as  we  have  seen,  devoted  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  the  sacrificial  aspect 


of  the  Eucharist,  though  some  writers  of  the  13th 
cent,  have  valuable  discussions  on  the  rationale  of 
sacrifice  in  general  {e.g.,  William  of  Auvergne  and 
Albert  the  Great).  Here  again  they  were  hampered 
by  the  existence  of  a  popular  system  of  practice 
which  had  been  growing  up  since  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great.  This  popular  system  had  en- 
couraged, by  the  frequency  of  Masses,  an  external 
and  mechanical  conception  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  each  Mass  had  a  distinct  propitiatory  value 
apart  from  the  moral  condition  of  the  worshipper. 
The  result  was  that  an  exaggerated  importance 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  mere  hearing  of  Mass. 

(6)  Lastly,  the  loss  of  the  corporate  aspect  of  the 
Eucharist  as  an  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  faith- 
ful, which  finds  a  place  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Augustine,  was  another  consequence  of  the 
severance  of  the  idea  of  communion  from  that  of 
worship.  The  Schoolmen,  indeed,  in  their  treatises 
frequently  refer  to  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  and 
quote  Augustine's  language  upon  the  subject,  but 
in  popular  religion  and  practice  it  seems  to  have 
found  little  place. 

On  the  otner  hand,  the  mediaeval  doctrine  and 
practice  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  religion  by  the  impressive  wit- 
ness which  they  bore  to  particular  aspects  of  the 
rite,  (a)  Worship  and  adoration  found  a  striking 
and  noble  expression  in  the  mediaeval  Mass,  and  in 
the  prayers  contained  in  some  of  the  popular  books 
of  instruction.  To  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Mass  was  the  mystery  par  excellence  of  the  Cnurch. 
Around  it  there  gathered  all  the  splendour  which 
art  and  music  could  provide.  The  appeal  that  was 
made  to  eye  and  ear  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
Church  was  calculated  to  entliral  the  imagination 
and  subdue  the  will.  And  tliere  is  little  doubt  that 
to  multitudes  the  Mass  provided  a  real  incentive  to 
devotion  and  to  spiritual  worship.  (6)  The  medi- 
aeval Mass  kept  the  memory  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ  vividly  before  the  minds  of  the  worshippers. 
The  popular  books  of  devotion  and  the  mystical 
commentators  on  the  Mass  alike  emphasize  the  con- 
ception of  the  Ma«  as  a  sacred  drama  exhibiting 
and  rehearsing  again  and  again  the  story  of  the 
Lord's  Passion  'until  He  come.'  (c)  The  mystical 
aspect  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  means  by  which  the 
union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  is  effected  finds  clear 
expression  in  the  best  forms  of  mediaeval  religion, 
aliKe  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Bernard,  Hugli  of 
St.  Victor,  William  of  Auvergne,  in  the  hymns  of 
Tliomas  Aquinas,  and  the  devotions  of  the  Imitatio 
Christi. 

LiTRRATURE. — (a)  GENERAL  ;  A.  Harnack,  Hist,  of  Dogma, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894-99,  vols,  v.,  vi. ;  J.  Schwane,  Dogmen- 
gesch.  der  mittltren  Zeit,  Freiburg,  1882  ;  P.  Schanz,  Die  Lehre 
von  den  heiligen  Sacramfnten,  do.  1893  ;  C.  Gore,  Dissertatifma 
on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Incarnation.  London,  1895,  and 
Body  of  Christ,  do.  1901 ;  P.  Batiffol,  Etudes  d'hist.  el  de  thiol, 
positive,  2nd  ser.,  Paris,  1905 ;  K.  G.  Goetz,  Die  heutige 
Abendmahtsfrage  in  ihrer  gesch.  Entwicklung,  Leipzig,  1907  ; 
Darwell  Stone,  A  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  2  vols.,  London,  1909. 

((<)  Ok  Pascuasws,  Ratramnus^  andBerexoar  ;  C.  Gore, 
Dissertations  (cited  above) ;  J.  Ernst,  Die  Lehre  des  hi. 
Paschasius  Radbertus  von  der  Eucharistic,  Freiburg,  1896 ; 
A.  Naegle.  Ratramnus  wnd  die  ?U.  Eucharistie,  Vienna,  1903  ; 
J.  Scbnitzer,  Berengar  v.  Tours,  sein  Leben  u.s.  Lehre,  Munich, 
1890. 

(c)  OK  TRAKSVBSTANTIATtON-.iLTt.  'Transsubstantiation,' in 
PRE»;  C.  Gore,  Dissertations;  T.  B.  Strong,  in  JThSt  Ir. 
28  f. ;  J.  B.  Franzelin,  Tractatus  de  S.S.  Euch.  Sacram.  et 
Sacrif.,  Rome,  1868 ;  W.  Palmer,  A  Treatise  on  the  Church 
of  Christ,  London,  1838,  ii.  166 1. ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  as  cimlained  in  the  Fathers,  Oxford,  1870, 
p.  17 1. ;  P.  BatiSbl,  op.  cit.  ■  F.  Pijper,  Middeleeuwsch  Chrit- 
tend/ym :  de  vereering  der  h.  hostie  ;  de  gods-oordeelen,  Leyden, 
1907. 

(rf)  TiiK  EvcnARisTia  sacrifice  :  J.  M.  A.  Vacant,  Hiif. 
de  la  conception  du  sacrifice  de  la  messe  dans  I'^glise  laline, 
I'aris,  1894 ;  B.  J.  Kidd,  The  Later  Medimoal  Doctrine  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  Ix)ndon,  1898;  W.  GStzmann,  Daseneh- 
arist.  Opfer  nach  der  Lehre  der  alteren  Scholastik,  Freiburg, 
1901 ;  F.  S.  Renz,  Qeschichte  des  Messopferbegrifes,  Freising, 

iwi.  J.  H.  Sbawley. 
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EUCHARIST  (Ueformation  and  iwBt-Ileforma- 
tion  period).— I.  G^yvifii^i.— The  first  Reformation 
utterance  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Euelmrist 
b  found  in  Luther's  semion  of  1S18,  'De  di<^'na 
OTaejparatione  cordis  pro  euscipiendo  Sacramento 
Encharistiae.'  In  order  to  its  worthy  reception, 
the  believer  mnst  free  liis  mind  of  all  liatred  and 
dissension.  No  other  sins  are  so  incompatible 
with  both  the  name  and  the  res  of  this  sacrament, 
for  its  name  is  communion,  and  its  res  the  unity 
of  hearts.  The  elements  of  the  Eucharist  are  a 
picture  of  this,  for  the  one  bread  is  made  up  of 
many  grains  and  the  wine  of  many  grapes. 

'  Nomen  est  communio  ;  Ues  unitas  cordium.  .  .  ,  Quod  et 
ftguratur  in  8i>eciebus  Bacrainenti,  in  quibus  multa  grana, 
amissa  Bin^Ioruin  difTerentia,  in  iiniim  paneni.  Item  u\'ae 
multae,  amisaa  sua  quoque  differentia,  in  unum  rinum  redactae 
rant.' 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that,  instead  of 
onion,  this  sacrament  brought  disunion  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Reformers ;  in  place  of  the  *  unitas 
eordium '  there  is  a  bitter  sacramental  controversy. 
But,  while  this  is  tme,  it  ought  not  to  blind  us  to 
the  underlying  unity  of  the  Protestant  doctrine. 
The  Reformed  Church  in  all  its  branches  was  and 
is  united  in  rejecting  certain  points  of  mediaeval 
theory  and  practice.  Chief  among  these  are:  (1) 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  ;  (2)  the  idea 
of  any  priestly  miracle  ;  (3)  the  Adoration  of  tlie 
Host ;  (4)  the  *  sacriQcium  propitiatorium '  of  the 
Mass;  (5)  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  If 
not  so  united  on  the  positive  side,  it  has  been,  and 
is,  practically  unanimous  in  making  the  following 
assertions :  (1)  that  the  Eucharist — whatever  name 
for  it  may  be  in  common  use — is  a  sacrament 
instituted  by  Christ. 

Uere  the  Quakers  dissent.  They  reject  the  idea  of  sacraments 
altogether.  The  Spirit  o(  God  is  the  only  signature  and  pledge 
of  our  Gospel  inheritance.  *The  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  inward  and  spiritual.  ...  Of  whichjthings  the 
breaking  of  bread  by  Christ  and  His  disciples  was  a  figure, 
which  even  they  who  had  received  the  sul}stance  used  in  the 
church  for  a  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak  .  .  .  yet,  seeing 
they  are  but  shadows  of  better  things,  they  cease  in  such  as 
have  obtained  the  inheritance'  (Barclay,  ApoUtgy,  Prop.  13). 

(2)  That  it  is  the  central  act  of  Christian  worship. 
(3)  That  it  is  a  means  of  grace. 

At  this  point  a  not  inconsiderable  number  part  company 
with  the  general  Protestant  doctrine.  Historically,  they  are 
represented  by  the  Socinians.  To  them  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
not  directly  a  means  of  grace.  In  their  Confessional  doctrine, 
they  were  even  loath  to  speak  of  sacraments.  They  called  the 
Eucharist  a  ceremony  (jfrceceptum  Chrisii  cmremmiiaZe)  which 
it  was  becoming  to  retain  as  a  venerable  and  beautiful  custom. 
It  was  instituted  that  believers  might  call  to  mind  with  thank- 
fulness the  Ix>rd's  death,  and  for  no  other  purpose  (Cat.  Rac. 
qu.  337).  With  them  in  this  matter  Winer  (Confessions  of 
Christendom,  E<linburgh,  1873,  p.  '2G4)  has  classed  the  Armiuians 
who  'regard  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  mere  ceremony  of  thanks- 
giving and  profession.'  But  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Remon- 
strants (the  representatives  of  Arminius),  while  rejecting  the 
full  Calvinistic  doctrine,  have  held  to  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  Zwingli  at  one  jieriod  of  his  career,  and  using  largely  his 
language,  ;g. '  signa  repraesentantia  rem,'  give  to  the  Supper  a 
real  though  comparatively  insignificant  place  among  the  means 
of  grace. 

(4)  That  there  is  a  real  presence  of  Clirist  in  the 
Sacrament. 

The  phrase  '  real  presence '  would  fail  to  commend  itself  to 
many,  aa_  being  connected  with  certain  dogmas,  but  the  real 
presence  in  some  sense  would  not  be  denied. 

Amid  all  the  differences,  therefore,  of  teaching 
and  practice  which  obtain  in  the  Refonned 
Churches,  there  is  a  profound  and  wide-spread 
agreement  wftich  must  not  be  overlooked. 

II.  Tbe  main  constructions  of  Eucuar- 

ISTIC  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE 
Ueformation.— The  Reformation,  with  all  its 
substantial  unity,  produced  three  distinct  types  of 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The.'ie 
are  associated  with  the  names  of  Zwingli,  Calvin, 
and  Luther.  The  main  jmint  of  divergence  lies  in 
the  way  in  which  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Supper  is  conceived.  H.  SchuHz  {Zur  Lehre  vom 
heU%gen  Abmdmahl,  Gotha,  1886)  has  called 
tliein  '  historisch,'  'mystisch,'  and  'wunderhaft' 


respectively.     And,   subject   to  certain  modifica- 
tions, this  characterization  may  stand. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  Luther. — As  the  differences 
in  doctrine  arose  largely  from  different  points  of 
departure,  something  must  be  said  about  the 
mediajval  doctrine.  In  the  pre-Reformation  Church 
the  Eucharist  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  sacra- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  as  a  true  sacrifice  : 

*  In  quantum  in  hoc  Sacramento  repraesentatur  itassio  Christi, 
qua  Cnristus  obtulit  se  hostiara  Deo  .  .  .  hat>ct  rationem 
sacrificii ;  in  (quantum  vero  in  hoc  Sacramento  traditur  iuvisibilis 
gratia  sub  visibili  specie,  habet  rationem  sacrament! '  (ThomM 
Aquinas,  Sum.  Theol.,  pt.  iii.  quiest.  79,  art.  7). 

There  had  come  to  be,  in  fact,  two  distinct  rites 
— the  Ma«s  and  the  Eucharist.  The  first  time, 
however,  that  the  di.stinction  was  drawn  Con- 
fessionally  was  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  '  sanctissimum  sacramentum 
Eucharistiee '  and  the  '  sacrilicium  Missie '  are  dealt 
with  in  two  sei)arate  sections,  the  former  being 
defined  in  1551,  the  latter  not  until  1562. 

Now,  Luther's  great  concern  was  to  conserve  for 
the  believer  all  the  invisible  grace  of  the  Eucharist ; 
Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  the  doctrine 
of  the  Mass,  and,  in  particular,  any  thought  of  the 
repetition,  renewal,  or  continuance  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross.  Luther  approached  the  subject  from 
the  jjoint  of  view  of  the  troubled  conscience  desir- 
ing grace  and  the  assurance  of  gra.ce,  and  was 
content  merely  to  remove  the '  superfluous  miracles ' 
from  the  Eucharist ;  Zwingli  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  educated  layman,  sick  of  priestly  claims, 
and  intolerant  of  any  such  thought  as  the  manu- 
facture of  Deity. 

The  teaching  of  Luther,  however,  is  not  all  of 
a  piece.  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  an 
obvious  Romeward  retrogres.sion  from  the  evan- 
gelical simplicity  of  his  early  doctrine,  from  the 
moment  he  began  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
Carlstadt.  But  over  against  this  may  be  set  the 
facts  that  in  his  earliest  teaching  he  seems  simi>Iy 
to  have  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion as  he  found  it,'and  that,  while  he  was  himself 
conscious  of  development,  he  was  conscious  of  it 
in  quite  a  different  direction.  In  1545  he  asserted 
that  at  first,  with  great  humility,  he  left  too  many 
articles  to  the  Pope,  which  he  afterwards  con- 
demned as  abominations  (cf.  I.  A.  Domer,  History 
of  Prot.  Theol.,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1871,  i.  124). 
But  he  certainly  did  pass  through  several  stages 
before  reaching  the  precision  of  his  final  doctrine. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  Luther  came  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist  after  he  had  already  attained  a  general  theory  of 
the  Sacraments.  His  controversy  over  the  Indulgences  and  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  had  given  him  such  a  theory— 'non 
sacramentum,  sed  fides  sacramenti,  justificat.'  To  the  Schol- 
astic 'sacramenta  sunt  etficacia  signa  gratiae,*  he  added  'si 
credis,  et  non  amplius '  (Serm.  d<  PoenitenUa).  With  such  an 
evangelical  theory  already  to  hand,  he  proceeded  to  deal  in 
various  sermons  with  the  Eucharist.  Characteristic  is  his  out- 
burst against  the  obscuring  of  the  Word  in  the  Sacrament. 
'What  Devil,'  he  asks,  'suggested  that  the  words  should  be 
hidden  from  the  people?'  '  In  the  Sacrament  everything  lies  in 
the  words  that  Christ  says,  which  we  should  verily  set  with 
gold  and  precious  stones'  (Serm.  Von  dem  neutn  Testatn^nt^ 
Erlangen  cd.  xxvli.  139  f.).  This  whole  sermon,  as  A.  W. 
Dieckhoff  remarks,  reads  like  a  song  of  victory  over  the  re- 
discovered word  (DU  evannel.  Abenamahlslehre  im  Reforma- 
tienszeitalter,  Oottingen,  1864,  p.  210X 

There  is,  however,  no  consistent  theory  in  these  early  sermons 
— not  even  consistent  progress  towaitls  the  Iat«r  doctrine. 
Throughout,  Luther  regards  the  Eucharist  as  a  '  heneficiuni,' 
not  as  an  '  otficium,'  but  the  details  of  the  expoeition  vary.  In 
1518,  bread  and  wine  are  pictures  of  the  '  unitas  cordium '  (see 
above).  In  1519,  the  transformation  {Wandtung)  of  bread  and 
wine  mto  body  and  blood  is  a  picture  of  our  transformation 
Into  the  sjiiritual  body  of  Christ.  In  1520,  the  body  and  blood 
are  present  to  support  the  trustworthiness  of  the  word  of 
forgiveness,  Iteing  outward  signs  of  the  death  which  waa 
necL'saary  before  the  testament  of  Clirist  could  have  effect. 
In  1521,  the  l>o<ly  and  bloo<l  are  present  for  the  same  purjxise, 
but  now  they  are  identical  with  the  means  through  which  the 
forgiveness  was  won  (cf.  F.  Graebke,  Di^  Kotistruktion  Aer 
Abendmahtslehre  Lrtthers,  I^ipzig,  1908,  np.  1-42). 

There  is  here  no  consistent  theory.  Luther  throughout  Is 
Olierating  witliin  Scholastic  limits,  and  has  sought  to  invest  the 
old  formulae  with  an  evangelical  meaniug.    His  great  lum  a  to 
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restore  the  Word  bo  its  rightful  place  in  the  Sacrament  and 
alongside  the  Sacrament,  and  to  Iteep  the  Sacrament  from  beini; 
regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  grace  than  the  Word. 
Indeed,  in  the  de  Captivitate  Babylmiica,  he  asserts  that  he 
prefers  to  speak  of  ->ne  Sacrament — the  Word — and  several  signs 
(*8i  usu  Scripturae  loqui  velim,  non  nisi  unum  sacramentum 
habeo,  et  tria  signa  sacramentalia '). 

From  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  controversy 
with  Carlstadt,  Luther's  doctrine  began  to  be 
more  distinctive,  for  it  had  now  not  only,  on  the 
negative  side,  to  lie  free  from  the  positive  errors 
and  '  superfluous  miracles '  of  Rome,  but  to  be 
developed  on  the  positive  side  against  a  theory 
which  denied  that  the  Sacrament  ^\'as  a  means  of 
grace  at  all,  and,  in  particular,  refused  to  allow 
any  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament. 

Andrew  Bodenstein  of  Carlstadt  was  a  professor  in  Witten. 
berg.  When  Luther  was  still  in  the  Wartburg,  and  Carlstadt 
was  a  power  in  the  town,  Wittenberg  became  the  scene  of 
tumult  and  disorder.  Hasty  reforms  were  introduced,  most 
of  them  good ;  but  their  hasty  execution  bred  excitement,  and 
the  excitement  was  fanned  into  uproar  and  riot  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Zwickau  prophets.  To  Luther  thereafter  Carlstadt 
was  the  man  responsible  for  this  tumult,  a  fanatic  himself  and 
the  associate  of  fanatics.  Carlstadt's  Eucharistic  teaching  was, 
like  Luther's  early  teaching,  not  all  of  a  piece.  In  1521  he  had 
pat  forth  a  small  pamphlet  on  the  Eucharist,  in  which  he  held. 
Dot  that  the  bread  was  a  sign  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  that 
tlu  body  of  Christ  was  a  sign  of  the  grace  of  Qod.  But  by  1524, 
in  his  treatise  *  Von  dem  wider-christlichen  Missbrauch  des 
Herm  Brods  und  Kelchs,'  be  had  come  to  another  opinion. 
Uuch  was  true  and  necessary,  but  there  ran  through  it  all  the 
theory  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  a  pledge  and  seal  of  the 
certainty  of  reconciliation,  but  only  a  mere  remembrance  with 
moral  influence  on  the  mind,  thus  setting  the  Supper  on  the 
same  plane  with  any  picture  or  sermon  that  recalled  the  death 
of  Christ.  In  the  next  year  appeared  his  exposition  of  the 
words  *  Hoc  est  corpus  meum.'  He  denied  that  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Supper  could  be  proved  from  Scripture.  When 
our  Lord  used  the  words  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  Carlstadt, 
following  an  interpretation  attribute<l  to  the  Waldenses,  sug- 
ffested  that  He  pointed  to  His  own  body. 

Now,  of  much  of  Carlstadt's  teaching  Luther  might  have  been 
expected  to  approve.  But  he  never  could  see  Carlstadt  as  a 
ttunker  differing  from  him  in  certain  points  of  theology  ;  he 
always  saw  bim  as  the  representative  of  a  fundamentally  dif- 
fersDt  type  of  piety  (cf.  K.  Jiiger,  Luthers  reiigiotes  Interesse 
an  teuuT  Lthre  von  der  Realpniseni,  Qiessen,  19(XIX  or,  rather, 
as  deroid  of  true  evan;^elical  religion  altogether.  And  so,  in  his 
rarioos  answers  to  Carlstadt  and  those  associated  with  him, 
thoagb  he  always  came  hack  to  the  Sacrament,  he  attacked  their 
whole  conception  of  salvation  and  its  appropriation.  Carlstadt 
bad  no  conception,  he  urged,  of  the  needs  of  a  troubled  con- 
science, either  in  the  Sacrament  or  in  Christ  Himself.  What 
was  needed  was  comfort  through  assurance  of  the  forgiving 
grace  of  God.  This  comfort  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  mere 
subjective  remembrance  ;  some  objective  guarantee  was  wanted. 
Through  the  necessity  of  finding  this  in  the  Sacrament  he  never 
ceased  to  emphasize  his  interi>retation  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, and  developed  rapidly  his  own  distinctive  theory  (Consub- 
stantlation).  The  term  'Coiisubstantiation,'  it  should  here  be 
noted,  is  mostly  used  by  non-Lutherans.  Lutherans  in  general 
object  to  it,  because  it  seems  to  express  the  idea  of  the  mixing 
of  two  snbstances  so  as  to  form  a  third,  but  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it  when  explained  as  the  real  co-existence  of  the  two 
sabetanoes  (das  real«  Zusammenuin  beider  SvJbsta-nzeny,  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly. 

Luther's  interpretation  of  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum ' 
always  seemed  to  him  the  only  full  Christian  one. 
He  claimed  that  it  was  literal  ;  but  an  absolutely 
literal  interpretation  would  imjily  ratlier  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  By  the  hoc  Luther  understood 
the  bread — not,  however,  as  bread  alone,  but  as 
alrea<ly  forming  a  sacramental  unity  with  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  sacramental  unity  exists  before 
the  words  are  spoken.  This  sacramental  unity 
(and  this  Ls  important)  is  not  the  result,  therefore, 
of  any  word  or  act  of  consecration.  Having  laid 
down  this  sacramental  unity  of  bread  and  body, 
he  then  explains  the  words  as  a  synecdoche,  in 
which  the  wnole  (bread  and  Ixxly)  stands  for  a  part 
(body).  To  this  his  fertile  mind  found  many 
analogies,  e.g.  sword  and  sheath,  soul  and  body, 
tiie  two  natures  in  Christ,  glowing  iron,  etc.  The 
most  homely,  'the  child  in  the  cradle' (Erlangen 
ed.  xxix.  267),  as  when  a  mother  says,  '  This  (cradle 
and  child)  is  my  child,'  led  his  opponents  to  say 
that  Luther  by  est  understood  continet.  But  he 
never  gave  up  the  idea  that  his  interpretation  was 
the  natural  one,  the  most  literal,  and  therefore  the 
only  legitimate  one.     In  his  Larger  Catechism  he 


wrote :  '  Though  infinite  myriads  of  Devils  and 
all  fanatics  should  impudently  demand  how  breatl 
and  wine  can  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
I  know  that  all  spirits  and  learned  men  put  to- 
gether have  not  as  much  intelligenee  as  Almighty 
God  has  in  His  little  finger.' 

The  explanation  of  the  sacramental  unity,  the 
co-existence  of  body  and  bread,  he  found  in  the 
metaphysics  of  Scholasticism. 

His  theory  of  the  mode  of  presence  of  Christ's  body  goes  back 
to  certain  distinctions  made  by  William  of  Occam  and  adopted 
by  Biel  and  d'Ailly  (cf.,  further,  art.  Ubiquity).  It  appears 
first  in  his  sermon  Vom  Sakratnent  des  Leibea  (1626),  and  is 
developed  in  his  other  controversial  writings  against  the  Swiss 
reformers.  Occam  had  taught :  (1)  the  esge  repletive  (=omni- 
presence)  of  God,  (2)  the  uniprcesentia  of  the  body  of  Christ  in 
Heaven,  (3)  the  esse  dijffinitive  (  =  multivoiiprce8entia)  of  the 
IxKly  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  The  difficulty  here  lies  in  the 
esse  di£inUive.  It  is  explained  by  Luther  as  that  which  is  in 
space  but  does  not  fill  any  portion  of  it,  and  is  not  circumscribed 
by  it.  To  Christ's  resurrection-body  belonged  this  kind  of  pres- 
ence. *  Just  as  the  sealed  stone  and  the  shut  door  remained  un- 
altered, and  yet  His  body  was  at  the  place  where  were  mere 
stone  and  wood,  in  the  same  way  is  He  in  the  Sacrament  where 
the  bread  and  wine  are,  and  yet  the  bread  and  wine  remain  un- 
transformed  and  unaltered'  (Erl.  ed.  xxx.  208f.).  The  sacra- 
mental presence  of  Christ  is  not,  therefore,  conceived  in  any 
local  or  circumscribed  fashion.  His  body  is  present  not  after 
the  mode  of  the  esse  circumscriptive,  but  after  that  of  the  esse 
diffinitive.  When  the  bread  is  broken,  therefore,  Luther  holds 
tliat  Christ's  body  is  not  broken,  but  remains  complete  in  every 
part,  even  in  the  smallest  particle. 

Luther's  teachin"  might  have  rested  finally  on  the 
esse  diffinitive  of  Occam,  had  it  not  been  that  he 
was  continually  faced  with  the  question,  '  Christ 
is  seated  at  the  right  liand  of  God,  how  then  can 
His  body  be  in  the  Sacrament  ? '  "This  he  met  by 
denying  that  the  right  hand  of  God  is  local.  It  is 
not  a  particular  place  '  like  a  golden  chair,  or  the 
like.'  God's  right  hand  is  everywhere.  So  he 
turns  round  on  his  opponents  with  this  syllogism  : 
'  Christ's  body  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God — that  is 
acknowledged.  But  the  right  hand  of  God  is  every- 
where— so  assuredly  it  is  in  the  bread '  (Weimar 
ed.  xxiii.  143 ;  cf.  Hunzinger,  PRl?  xx.  187).  The 
esse  diffinitive  has  thus  been  exalted  to  the  esse 
repletive,  the  multivoliprcesentia  to  omnipresence. 

To  the  same  conclusion  Luther  came  also  from 
the  side  of  Christology,  in  which  he  taught  that 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  implies 
a  eommunicatio  idiomatum — a  transference  of  the 
attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other — and  that,  there- 
fore, the  body  of  Christ  possessed  the  Divine  attri- 
bute of  omnipresence. 

But  all  this  proved  too  much,  as  his  opponents 
were  not  slow  in  pointing  out.  If  the  body  of 
Christ  was  everywhere,  then  it  was  received  in 
every  common  meal,  and  not  only  in  the  Eucharist. 
This  difficulty  was  met  by  a  specific  sacramental 
presence  in  accordance  with  the  promise.  It  is  one 
thing  for  Christ  to  be  present,  and  another  thing 
for  Him  to  be  present  for  us.  'He  is  there  for 
thee,  when  He  binds  Himself  by  His  word,  and 
.says,  "Here  art  thou  to  find  me'  (ib.  xxiii.  151). 
The  solution  is  imperfect,  as,  indeed,  must  any 
attempt  be  to  connect  a  theory  of  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ  s  body  with  a  real  presence  in  the  Sacra- 
ment. For  either  (1)  there  is  the  same  presence 
everywhere  as  in  tlie  Sacrament,  or  (2)  a  specific 
sacramental  presence  must  be  added  to  the  other, 
and  is  so  far  distinct  from  the  other. 

Luther  himself  did  not  consider  his  theorizing 
to  be  binding  or  final.  He  had  outlined  an  inter 
ligible  way  in  which  the  almighty  power  of  God 
could  -secure  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood. 
What  ha  did  consider  as  binding  and  final  was  the 
fact  of  the  real  presence  in,  with,  and  under  the 
bread  and  wine. 

The  characteristic  Lntheran  tn,  cum,  et  sub  pans  is  not 
Luther's  own.  It  first  apjiears  in  the  strife  between  Hesshus 
and  Klebitz  in  Heidelberg  after  his  death.  Luther  himself  spoke 
of  tii  et  sub  pane. 

In  whatever  way  it  might  be  explained,  Luther's 
strong  religious  interest  made  him  insist  on  the 
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real  presence  being  conserved.  Sometimes  his 
vehemence  led  him  into  language  which  went 
beyond  his  theory;  e.g.,  in  his  instructions  to 
Melanchthon  in  1534  he  uses  language  which  might 
seem  to  imply  that  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  is  eaten  after  the  manner  of  ordinary 
food: 

■  In  brief  this  is  oar  doctrine,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  truly 
eaten  in  and  with  the  bread,  so  that  what  the  bread  does  and 
sulTers,  the  botiy  of  Christ  does  and  suflTers :  it  is  distributed, 
eaten,  and  masticated  with  the  teeth  {mil  den  Ztihntn  zerbUs&n), 
propter  unionem  sacrsmentalem.' 

But  the  qualifying  phrase  and  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy ought  to  keep  us  from  pressing  these  words 
too  far.  And  the  Formula  of  Concord  (Epitome, 
Art.  7)  neg.  21)  expressly  rules  out  any  such 
inference : 

*  We  also  utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  Capernaitic  mandu- 
cation  of  the  body  of  Christ,  .  .  .  aa  if,  forsooth,  we  taught 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  torn  by  the  teeth'  (mil  Zdhnen 
zsrrtwen). 

Luther  regarded  the  manducatio  impiorum  as  a 
decisive  test  of  any  supposed  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence.  It  was  self-evident  to  hira  that,  if  the 
body  of  Christ  were  really  present,  in  the  sense 
that  he  understood  the  word,  even  the  unbelieving 
who  partook  of  the  bread  participated  also  in  the 
body  of  Christ.  This  manducatio  impiorum  was 
so  much  a  part  of  his  doctrine  that  he  used  it  from 
the  beginnmg  as  an  argument  to  over%vhelm  Carl- 
stadt.  The  evangelical  nature  of  the  Sacrament 
he  preserved  by  asserting  that,  though  the  un- 
believing participated  in  the  body  and  blood,  they 
had  no  part  in  the  grace  of  which  body  and  blood 
were  vehicles. 

The  main  thoughts  in  Luther's  reconstruction 
are  these :  (1)  that  the  Eucharist  was  instituted 
for  the  strengthening  and  comfort  of  believers 
through  assurance  of  the  forgiving  grace  of  God 
and  communion  with  the  Risen  Lord ;  (2)  that  the 
objective  guarantee  of  this  assurance  and  the 
means  of  this  communion  is  the  real  presence  of 
the  Ixxly  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  (with)  and  under 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine ;  (3)  that  the  real 
presence  itself  is  assured  by  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body,  and  made  available  by  the  words  of  institu- 
tion ;  (4)  that  this  real  presence  entails  that  the 
unbelieving  participate  in  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  though  they  have  no  part  in  the  grace  of 
the  Sacrament. 

_  2.  The  doctrine  of  Zwingli.— As  already  men- 
tioned, the  difference  between  Zwingli  and  Luther 
largely  arose  from  the  different  points  of  dejiarture 
— the  Mass  and  the  Eucharist  respectively.  To  this 
must  be  added  differences  in  training  and  religious 
experience.  Luther's  education  was  monastic,  his 
theological  studies  originally  and  essentially  Scho- 
lastic. Zwingli's  education  was  Humanist,  his 
theological  studies  originally  Patristic.  Luther's 
first  Eucharistic  controversy  was  with  over-zealous 
Reformers,  Zwingli's  with  upholders  of  the  Mass. 
Luther's  general  idea  of  a  sacrament  received  its 
evangelical  shape  in  conflict  with  Rome  over  In- 
dulgences and  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  Zwingli's 
in  controversy  with  the  Anabaptists  over  Baptism. 
Against  magical  ideas  of  sacramental  grace,  Luther 
was  led,  therefore,  to  emphasize  personal  under- 
standing and  belief  ;  against individualisticnotions, 
Zwingli  brought  into  prominence  the  social  side  of 
Christianity,  the  relation  of  the  sacraments  to  the 
community. 

In  Zwingli's  Vm  Touf  und  Wii»rt<l^f  (1625),  Baptism  is  a 
•Ign  of  allegiance,  a  'tessera'  of  the  Christian  soldier.  This 
•''P'M'ion  he  probably  obtained  from  Mclanchthon,  who  in  his 
Ijtci  (IS21)  had  already  spoken  of  the  sacraments  as  '  tesserae 
miUUras.'  The  Eucharist  was  the  symbol  of  the  communion 
Of  all  believers  in  Christ.  '  Ergo  huno  panem  edinms,  ut  unus 
panis  Umlem  flamus'  (lietter  to  Alber).  It  proclaimed  the 
'^f^^™!..''  "'  '''^  believer  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
pledged  him  to  a  life  in  accordance  with  his  profession.  So, 
wmie  l.uther  almost  always  Ihounht  of  the  individual  in  this 
eoDiMxioii,  ZwingU  gave  prominence  to  the  significance  of  the 


Supper  for  the  Church  community,  and  this  especially  when  la 
conflict  with  fjuther. 

Zwingli's  teaching  is  divided  into  three  distinct  periods.  In 
the  earliest  and  latest  periods  the  same  teaching  is  to  he  found  ; 
in  the  middle  period,  during  the  controversy  with  Luther,  one 
essential  point  of  his  teaching  at  other  times  is  obscured  and 
even  denied.  In  this  article  the  former  is  taken  to  be  the  true 
Zwinglian  doctrine. 

Zwingli  set  out  against  the  sacrificial  aspect  of 
mediaeval  doctrine.  Over  against  the  Mass,  with 
its  thought  of  the  repetition  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross,  he  set  the  Supper  as  a  memorial  or  re- 
membrance of  the  Sacrifice  offered  once  for  all. 
The  thought  of  remembrance,  therefore,  is  not 
opposed  to  any  thought  of  present  participation, 
but  opposed  simply  to  any  tnought  of  repetition. 
The  bread  and  wine  were  signs  of  the  broken  body 
and  the  shed  blood.  The  primary  reference  of 
the  Eucharist,  therefore,  was  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  not  to  any  union  with  the  glorified 
Christ. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  teaching,  Zwingli  felt  that  tha 
words  *Hoo  est  oorpus  meum'  must  be  understood  in  some 
figurative  manner.  But  in  1522  he  came  to  know  of  Qerhard 
Hoen's  (Honius)  '  de  Eucharistia,'  where  for  tst  is  understood 
gignijicat.  This  interpretation  he  adopted,  and  supported  by 
many  passages  of  Scripture  that  seemed  to  him  similar,  e.g. 
Gn  41wJ  '  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years ' ;  1  Co  10* 
'  That  rock  was  Christ.'  But  in  1525,  after  his  last  disputation 
with  his  opponents  in  Ztirlch,  when  he  had  sought  in  vain  for 
an  absolutely  conclusive  parallel,  he  dreamt  of  one — Ex  12ii 
'Hoc  est  transitus  Domini* — where  e»(  manifestly  stood  for 
iymbolum  est  or  Jwura  est.  This  discovery  further  defined  his 
interpretation,  and  more  firmly  convinced  him  of  its  truth. 
Even  more  essential  to  the  Zwinglian  teaching  is 
the  emphasis  laid  on  Jn  6.  This  chapter  to  him  is 
decisive  against  all  ideas  of  receiving  the  body  of 
Christ  by  the  mouth.  Faith  is  the  organ  of  ap- 
propriation. And  it  was  by  his  Johannine  con- 
ception of  faith  that  Zwingli  conceived  thepresence 
of  Christ  in  the  EucharLst.  Faith,  to  Zwingli,  in- 
cluded also  the  mystical  union  with  Christ — the 
life  of  Christ  in  us,  and  ours  in  Him.  This  life  of 
faith  has  its  fluctuations  {fides  labascit),  and  so 
God  must  continually  anew  increase  our  faith. 
To  that  end  Christ  gives  Himself  for  food,  and  so 
the  prayer  of  the  believer  in  each  succeeding 
Eucharist  is  that  God  may  renew  this  union  with 
Christ.  The  Eucharist  is,  therefore,  a  definite  re- 
newal of  the  one  continuous  central  union  with 
Christ  (cf.  Ebrard,  passim).  From  one  side,  the 
Eucharist  is  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and 
bread  and  wine  are  signs  of  the  broken  body  and 
shed  blood ;  from  another  it  is  an  act  of  renewed 
union  with  Christ,  and  bread  and  wine  are  seals  of 
this  union. 

So  had  Zwingli's  doctrine  developed  itself  before  the  contro- 
versy with  Luther;  and,  though  in  that  controversy  he  empha- 
sized only  the  former  side— the  relation  to  the  death  of  Christ 
— yet  in  his  utterances  outside  the  sphere  of  the  controversy, 
during  this  time,  his  full  teaching  found  expression  (cf.  his  first 
sermon  before  the  Disputation  at  Berne,  1528).  But  in  the  con- 
troversy itself,  just  aa  Luther  inclined  to  extremes,  not  only 
of  language  but  of  doctrine,  and  used  words  that  seemed  to 
imply  a  Capernaitic  eating,  so  Zwingli  at  times  would  have 
nothing  to  ao  with  any  presence  of  Christ  save  as  the  object  of 
our  subjective  contemplation.  In  so  far  Schultz  is  justified  in 
speaking  of  Zwingli's  mode  of  presence  as  '  historisch.'  'Nun- 
quam  cnim  aliud  obtincbis,  quani  quod  Christi  corpus  quum  In 
coena  quum  in  raentibus  plorum  non  aliter  ait,  quam  sola  con- 
tcmplatione '  (Covering  letter  sent  by  Zwingli  to  Luther  with 
the  Arnica  Exegesis). 

The  main  elements  of  Zwingli's  completed  doctrine 
are  these,  and  the  obvious  Scriptural  derivation 
of  all  the  points  should  be  noted — e.g.  (2)  and  (3) 
are  founded  on  the  words  of  institution,  (4)  on 
Jn  6,  (5)  on  1  Co  10 — (1)  the  Eucharist  is  not  a 
repetition  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  a  com- 
memoration of  that  Sacrifice ;  (2)  the  bread  and 
wine  are  signs  or  symbols  of  the  broken  body 
and  shed  blood  of  Christ ;  (3)  the  reference  of  the 
Eucharist  is,  therefore,  rather  to  Christ  crucified 
than  to  Christ  glorified ;  (4)  in  the  Eucharist, 
Christ  is  truly  our  food,  and  through  Him  our 
spiritual  life  is  nourished,  but  He  is  appropriated 
by  faith  alone ;  (5)  the  Eucharist,  as  a  true  com- 
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munion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  is  specially  signili- 
cant  for  the  life  of  the  Church  community,  being 
the  sign  and  pledge  of  united  allegiance  to  Christ 
and  membership  in  Him. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  Calvin.  —  Calvin's  teaching 
on  the  Eucharist  is  much  easier  to  define — partly 
because  he  appeared  on  the  scene  later,  when  the 
problems  had  already  been  stated  and  discussed, 
and  partly  because  his  teaching  underwent  scarcely 
any  change  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The 
later  Lutheran  controversialists  regarded  Calvin 
as  a  cunning  Zwinglian  intent  on  making  converts 
to  the  Zwinglian  teaching  by  the  artful  use  of 
Lutheran  phrases,  while  many  of  the  Swiss  at 
first  regarded  him  as  a  pure  Lutheran,  whose  open 
and  declared  purpose  it  was  to  undermine  the 
teaching  of  Zwingli.  He  stands  in  the  middle, 
not  because,  like  Bucer,  he  was  for  ever  seeking  a 
via  media, — a  form  of  words  to  which  both  parties 
could  give  adherence, — but  by  reason  of  his  deeper 
insight  into  the  essentials  of  sacramental  teaching. 
He  stands  in  the  middle,  not  in  virtue  of  any  mere 
deft  manipulation  of  theological  terms,  but  because 
his  mind  and  heart  demanded  an  interpretation  of 
the  Supper  purified  from  mediceval  accretions, 
while  conserving  every  real  religions  interest.  He 
had,  like  Zwingli,  a  distrust  of  all  the  refinements 
and  subtleties  of  Scholasticism  ;  therefore  he  could 
not  accept  Luther's  doctrine  of  ubiquity.  He  had, 
like  Lutner,  a  full  and  rich  religious  interest  in  the 
real  presence  of  Christ  j  therefore  he  could  not 
accept  the  elements  as  mere  signs.  By  his  con- 
temporary admirers  his  teaching  was  rightly  re- 
garded both  as  a  spiritualizing  of  Luther  s  and  as 
a  deepening  of  Zwingli's.  His  teaching  was  toler- 
ated by  Luther  as  no  other  divergent  teaching  had 
ever  been  ;  it  was  accepted  by  Zwingli's  successors 
(cf.  Consensus  Tigurimis).  At  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  it  might  have  united  the  divided  ranks  of  the 
Reformers. 

Even  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Inttitutet,  bread  and  wine  are 
to  Calvin  not  mere  si^s,  but  s3-mt>oIs  ;  and  not  merely  symbols 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  In  Zwingli,  but  also,  and  indeed  pre- 
eminently, symbols  ol  our  living  union  with  Christ ;  the  action 
of  the  Holy  Supper  Is  an  act  of  real  and  true  reception  of 
Christ  (ct.  Ebranl,  11.  417).  80  Calvin  speaks  habitually  not  of 
tigna  reprauntantia,  but  of  ngna  exaibitiea,  and  of  inilru- 
nunta. 

Intbls  first  edition  there  is  found  already  fully  developed 
Calvin's  characteristic  teaching  as  to  the  mode  of  presence  of 
Christ.  Zwingli  and  Luther  had  (ought  over  the  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Zwingli  had  held  that  the  body  of  Christ, 
being  thus  ascended  and  localized,  is  not  present  in  the  ele- 
ments ;  Luther  had  taught  that  the  right  hand  of  God  is  every- 
where, and  that  therefore  Christ's  body  is  in  the  elements. 
Both  were  sure  that  any  circumscription  of  the  body  precluded 
the  real  presence  otherwise  than  to  faith.  But  Calvin  con- 
ceived the  sessio  ad  dixUram  as  participation  in  the  omnipo- 
tence and  majesty  of  God.  What  followed  ?  'Chriatus  virtutem 
suam,  ubicunque  placuerit,  in  coelo  et  in  terra  exserat '  (Itut., 
1st  ed.  p.  246,  ed.  Tholuck,  Edinburgh,  1874,  lY.  xvii.  18). 
From  the  glorified  Christ  there  streams  a  power  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which,  in 
the  Supiier,  believers  are  recipients.  The  body  of  Christ  is  not 
now  present  on  earth  anywhere  as  substance,  i.e.  as  material 
substance,  but  it  is  present  as  power,  as  virtus  ;  if  not  natura- 
liter,  then  vertet  ej/lcaciter.  In  the  Eucharist,  Christ  is  present 
with  omnia  beneficia.  And  this,  Calvin  add.*^,  is  the  kind  of 
presence  that  the  natura  of  a  sacrament  demands.  On  this 
account  the  words  of  institution  do  not  speak  of  the  body  of 
Christ  apart  from  Ilis  benefits,  or  of  the  benefits  apart  from 
the  body  and  blood  whereby  they  are  procured.  '  In  aftlrming 
of  his  bo<ly  that  it  was  broken,  and  of  his  blood  that  it  was 
shed  for  us,  he  shows  that  both  were  not  so  much  his  own  as 
ours,  because  he  took  and  laid  down  both,  not  for  his  own 
advantage,  but  tor  our  salvation'  (Inst.  IT.  xvii.  3).  Calvin, 
therefore,  does  not  hesitate  to  give  to  the  elements  the  name 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood  because  they  are,  as  it  were,  instru- 
ments whereby  Christ  distributes  them  to  us.  '  Corporis  veri 
et  sanguinis  nomen  eis  attributum,  quod  sit  velut  instrunicnta 
quibus  Dominus  Jesus  C'hristus  nobis  ea  distribuit '  (' de  Coena 
Domini,'  Opiucula,  Geneva,  1662,  p.  133). 

The  bread  does  not  bring  Christ  to  us ;  we  are 
not  to  look  to  the  bread  and  build  ourselves  upon 
it,  as  if  this  'dead  creature'  had  an  immanent 
power  to  bring  Christ  to  us ;  bnt  Christ  Himself 
through  His  spirit  gives  Himself  to  us,  and  the 


bread  is  a  pledge  and  seal  by  which  the  assurance 
of  this  free  gift  is  made  victorious  over  all  the 
fluctuations  of  our  subjective  faith.  The  mode  of 
presence  may,  therefore,  be  named  mystical,  but  it 
is  more  accurately  spoken  of  as  dynamical. 

The  main  distinctive  thoughts  of  Calvin  are 
these  :  (1)  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  signs  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  exhibiting  signs  and 
instrumental  means  of  His  presence  ;  (2)  that, 
though  the  body  of  Christ  is  in  Heaven,  there  is  a 
real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  j  (3)  that, 
because  Christ  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  He  can 
be  present  dynamically  and  efficaciously  ;  (4)  that 
the  Eucharist  is  a  real  means  of  grace,  because  He 
is  present  in  power  to  strengthen  our  real  living 
union  with  Him. 

In  regard  to  doctrine,  Calvin  stands  between 
Zwingli  and  Luther ;  but  not  so  in  regard  to  mode 
of  administration.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  the 
wide-spread  conception  that,  while  Luther  accepted 
all  the  old  forms  except  such  as  were  inseparably 
bound  up  with  obnoxious  dogmas,  Zwingli  removed 
all  the  ancient  customs  and,  having  made  a  clean 
slate,  constructed  thereupon  a  new  form  which  was 
meagre  and  sterile.  The  truth  is  that,  in  respect 
of  the  alteration  in  the  celebration  of  the  Euchar- 
ist, Zwingli  throughout  stands  on  one  side  with 
Luther,  as  against  Calvin.  Calvin,  and  more  com- 
pleteljr  k  Lasco,  went  behind  mediaeval  practices  to 
primitive  forms.  Like  Luther,  Zwingli  removed 
only  the  objectionable.  He  took  over  the  old 
liturgy,  doing  away  with  some  parts  and  altering 
others  (cf.  Ebrard,  ii.  60  fF.,  for  a  description  of 
the  Zurich  liturgy). 

III.  SiSTORY  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY  OVER  TUB 

Eucharist  among  the  Beformers.— The  first 
controversies  in  Reformed  circles  concerning  the 
Eucharist  were  Luther's  controversy  with  Carl- 
stadt,  and  Zwingli's  with  the  upholders  of  the  Mass. 
But  we  begin  at  the  point  where  the  main  bodies 
of  Reformed  teaching  came  into  conflict  with  each 
other.  Zwingli's  teaching,  as  above  mentioned, 
arose  independently  of  Luther's  and  from  another 
point  of  view.  That  teaching  might  have  been 
tolerable  to  .Luther  but  for  three  things.  (I)  He 
always  associated  Zwingli  with  Carlstadt.  As 
early  as  1524  he  wrote  to  Amsdorf :  '  Carlstadt's 

goison  is  spreading  in  Switzerland.'  (2)  At  first 
e  knew  Zwingli's  teaching  only  by  inaccurate 
report.  (3)  Zwingli  represented  a  different  poli- 
tical ideal.  He  breathed  the  free  democratic  air 
of  Switzerland,  which  to  Luther,  with  his  experi- 
ence of  the  Peasants'  War,  was  anathema. 

Passing  over  Zwingli's  letter  to  Alber — which, 
however,  is  noteworthy  as  containing  his  most  radi- 
cal views — the  real  controver.'fy  began  with  Bugen- 
hagen's  attack  on  Zwingli,  '  Contra  novum  errorera 
de  Sacramento,'  etc.,wliich  is  mostly  an  echo  of 
Luther  against  Carlstadt,  and  seems  to  know  no 
more  of  Zwingli's  teaching  than  that  by  est  he 
understood  signijicat.  Zwingli  in  his  answer  meets 
his  opponent  on  his  own  ground,  and  defends  his 
interpretation. 

'  Which  explanation  of  the  words  is  the  more  violent— yours, 
by  which  you  say,  "  Bread  is  bread,  but  in  the  bread  is  eaten 
the  body  of  Christ "  ;  or  ours,  when  we  say  that  the  words  are 
figurative,  and  then  explain  the  figure  "  Hoc  est.  nempe  .sym- 
boluni,  figura,  vel  ai/rirwav  est  corporis  mei,  quod  pro  vobia 
traditur  "  7 '  {Respons.  ad  Bugenhagenii  Epistolam). 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Ee.iponsio  appeared 
a  contribution  from  GScolampadius,  *De  genuina 
verborum  Domini,  etc.,  expositione.'  Tliis  work, 
unlike  Zwingli,  started  from  the  words  of  institu- 
tion, and,  also  unlike  him,  set  forth  no  complete 
theory,  and  no  firm  connexion  with  the  death  of 
Christ.  To  outsiders  it  therefore  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  whole  Swiss  teaching  was  the 
meagre  product  of  a  particular  exegesis.  This  ex- 
position, being  dispatched  to  the  Swabian  preachers, 
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produced  an  answer,  tlie  Swabian  Syngramma— 
the  work  of  Brenz.  Here  the  terminoloRy  was 
Lutheran,  the  thought  a  partial  anticipation  of 
Calvin.  It  taught  a  dynamical  presence  :  th«  body 
is  in  the  bread,  just  as  the  power  of  healing  was  in 
the  Urazen  Serpent,  through  the  word  ('Jam,  ut 
serpentis  verbum  sanationem  ad  serpentera  attulit, 
car  non  ita  cccnae  verbum  corpus  ad  panem  fer- 
ret?'). CEcolampadius  answered  in  his  Antisyn- 
gramma,  taking  the  Syngramma  sentence  b^ 
sentence,  replying  at  length  to  criticisms  of  bis 
exegesis,  anu  asserting  that  the  analogy  of  the 
Brazen  Serpent  proved  no  more  than  a  presence  in 
the  Sacrament  similar  to  that  in  the  Word.  In 
the  meantime,  Pirkheimer  of  Nuremberg  had  also 
replied  to  the  expositio.  This  controversy  is  for 
two  reasons  worthy  of  mention.  It  was  here  that 
the  Lutheran  ubiquity  theory  iirstmade  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  was  from  Pirkheimer  that  Luther  got 
his  knowledge  concerning  the  doctrines  and  person- 
alities of  the  Swiss  Reformers ;  and  Pirkheimer's 
opinion  had  been  coloured  by  Erasmus'  later  view 
of  the  Swiss  Reformers  as  fanatics  and  revolution- 
aries. 

And  now,  Bucer  and  the  other  Strassburg  Re- 
formers, who  had  sought  in  vain  to  mediate  between 
Luther  and  Carlstadt,  tried  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  between  Luther  and  Zwingli.  Their 
envoy,  Chaselius,  brought  back  the  answer  from 
Luther  that  no  understanding  was  possible,  '  for 
either  we  or  they  must  be  in  the  wrong,  one  or 
other  of  us  must  be  the  servant  of  Satan.'  And  in 
his  preface  to  the  Syngramma,  Luther  now  openly 

J'oined  in  the  conflict.  The  fanatics  were  wrong, 
le  said,  because  they  were  so  divided  among  thera- 
selves.  To  tliis  (Ecolampadius  answered  directly  ; 
Zwingli  contented  himself  with  his  '  Clear  Instruc- 
tion concerning  the  Lord's  Supper' — the  first  of  his 
sacramental  writings  in  German — in  which  he  de- 
veloped his  views  in  opposition  to  Lather,  but 
without  naming  him.  It  was  written  to  justify 
his  position  to  the  people.  A  little  later  he  pub- 
lished his  Amica  Exegesis,  to  justify  his  position 
to  the  learned.  Sent  to  Luther,  it  crossed  his 
sermon  '  On  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  against 
the  Fanatics,'  which  was  answered  by  Zwingli, 
immediately  on  its  reception,  in  his  Friindlkk 
Verqlimpfung.  In  this  he  says  that  'Martin 
Luther  stands  in  his  poor  judgment  as  high  as  any 
individual  can,  but  yet  God  is  higher.'  Every 
year  the  controversy  grew  more  acute,  with  an 
excess  of  bitterness  on  the  side  of  Luther.  In 
1527,  Luther  issued  his  '  That  the  Words  of  Christ, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  still  stand  firm.'  Zwingli  re- 
plied in  his  'That  the  Words  of  Christ,  "This  is 
my  body,"  would  eternally  keep  their  ancient  and 
sole  meaning ;  and  Martin  Lather  with  his  last 
Book  has  not  made  good  his  own  and  the  Pope's 
Interpretation,'  upon  which  Luther  rejoined  with 
his  larger  Bekennlniss  vom  Abendmahl  (1528). 

What  were  the  main  points  at  issue  in  this 
controversy  ?  The  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
institution  stands  always  in  the  foreground,  but 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  real  diflerence  apjjeared 
there.  In  part  it  became  a  Christologieal  contro- 
versy—ZwingJi  accusing  Luther,  with  his  commvni- 
catio  idiomalum,  of  Docetism  ;  Luther  charging 
Zwingli  with  a  Nestorian  alloiosis.  In  regard  to 
the  Eucharist  itself,  the  whole  matter  hinged  on 
the  real  presence.  By  Zwingli  it  was  expressly 
denied  :  (1)  that  the  l)ody  of  Christ  corporeally 
eaten  does  or  can  confirm  faith  ;  (2)  that  the  body 
of  Christ  corporeally  or  naturally  eaten  can  or  does 
forgive  sin  ;  (3)  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  corpore- 
»)ly  present  in  the  Eucharist  so  soon  as  the  words 
'  This  is  my  body '  are  spoken  over  the  elements 
(which,  as  we  saw,  Luther  never  taught) ;  (4)  that 
the  body  of  Christ  can  be  corporeally  present  in  the 


elements,  for  He  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  By  Luther  it  was  a.sserted:  (1)  that  in  the 
Eucharist  Christ  is  not  present  only  to  faith ;  (2) 
that  whoever  accepts  the  miracle  of  tlie  Incaniation 
has  no  ground  for  doubting  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  and  with  the  elements ;  (3)  that  Christ  is  not 
shut  up  in  Heaven,  quasi  carccre  (which  is  hardly 
what  Zwingli  taught) ;  (4)  that  it  is  necessary  for 
Christ's  body  and  blood  to  be  in  the  Eucharist  to 
assure  the  believer  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

As  the  controversy  grew  more  acute,  the  com- 
batants came  more  and  more  to  misunderstand 
each  other.  And  as,  all  the  time,  the  forces  of 
reaction  were  gathering  strength,  Philip  of  Hesse 
resolved  to  bring  the  two  sides  together  ;  and,  after 
great  difficulty,  with  the  useful  help  of  the  usual 
middleman,  Bucer  of  Strassburg,  a  conference  was 
arranged  for  Marburg,  and  took  place  in  the  castle 
there  in  October  1529.  After  private  conferences 
between  Luther  and  CEcolampadius,  and  Zwingli 
and  Melanchthon,  came  the  public  conference. 
Luther's  first  action,  as  eye-witnesses  on  both 
sides  assert,  was  to  wTite  with  chalk  upon  the 
table  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum '  as  a  sign  that  he 
would  not  waver.  'The  arguments  employed  in  the 
controversy  were  used  over  again,  but  with  none 
of  the  old  bitterness.  To  Lutlier's  interpretation, 
Zwingli  opposed  Jn  6  as  discrediting  it,  and  the 
familiar  ground  of  the  sessio  ad  dexteram  and  the 
'  ubiquity '  was  gone  over  again.  Only  on  two 
occasions  did  there  seem  likely  to  be  an  open 
quarrel.  But  no  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of 
presence  was  reached. 

The  Marburg  Conference,  says  Kolde  (PRE' 
xii.  255),  served  more  to  the  true  understanding  of 
the  differences  than  to  bridging  them  over.  But 
it  certainly  was  not  fruitless.  There  was  a  mutual 
undertaking  to  cease  from  controversial  writings. 
The  two  parties  came  to  an  understanding  on  every 
point  save'one — an  agreement  recorded  in  the  four- 
teen Articles.  In  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  they 
came  to  see  that  one  side  had  been  misinterpreting 
the  other — the  Zwinglians  in  attributing  to  their 
opponents  a  Capemaitic  eating,  and  the  Lutherans 
in  regarding  their  opponents  as  holding  to  a  mere 
memorial.  After  acknowledging  in  the  Supi)er  a 
spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
the  document  closes  with  the  noteworthy  state- 
ment: 'But,  although  we  have  not  at  this  time 
come  to  an  agreement  as  to  whether  the  true  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  corporeally  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  still  each  party  ought  to  manifest 
Christian  love  towards  the  others,  as  far  as  the 
conscience  of  each  will  allow  ;  and  both  parties 
ouglit  diligently  to  beseech  Almighty  God  to  affirm 
to  us  the  right  understanding  by  Hia  Holy  Spirit.' 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  Marburg  Articles  came  the  Augfs- 
burg  Confession.  Under  what  influences  the  tenth  Article  \va« 
drawn  up  is  a  matter  of  debate.  The  *  under  the  form  of  wine 
and  bread '  of  the  German  version  seems  desig:ned  to  conciliate 
the  Roman  Catholics,  though  it  may  be  a  mere  protest  against 
communion  in  one  kind ;  and  certainly  the  rest  of  the  Article 
in  German  and  the  whffle  in  LAtin  seems  a  drawing  nearer 
to  Zwingli ;  *  De  Cnena  I>oniini  docent,  quod  corpus  et  san- 
guis Christi  vere  adsint,  et  distribuantur  vescentibus  in  Coena 
l>omini ;  et  improlmnt  secua  docentes*  (Sohaff,  Creedg,  New 
York.  1877,  lil.  13).  This  article,  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon,  had 
an  important  history.  Under  the  influence  of  Calvin,  as  some 
maintain,  or  by  reason  of  an  independent  approximation  to 
Calvin's  teaching,  Melanchthon  put  forth  in  1540  the  Variata, 
the  altered  edition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  At  the  time 
no  man  questioned  his  ri<jht  to  do  this,  as  he  had  drawn  up  the 
original.  Now,  in  the  yariaUt  this  article  reads :  '  De  coDna 
Domini  docent,  quod  cum  pane  et  vino  vere  exhibeantvir  corpus 
et  sanguis  Christi  vescentibus  in  Coona  Domini.'  The  Variata, 
therefore,  leaves  out  the  disapproval  of  op^nenta  and  the 
'  vere  et  substantialiter  adease.'  It  uses  Calvin's  term  'exhibi- 
tion.' But  it  is  not  fully  Calvinistic,  for  Calvin  for  wscentibui 
would  have  read  crfdentibus.  Witnesses  even  from  the  Lutheran 
side,  e.ff.  Chemnitz,  trace  these  alterations  to  the  influence  of 
Luther"  himself.  And,  at  any  rate,  though  Luther  held  to  his 
own  construction  and  conte"de<i  strongly  in  private  letters  in 
its  interest,  he  tolerated  the  Oalvinistic  construction  as  he  had 
not  tolerated  the  Zwinglian,  and  never  entered  into  the  lista  of 
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public  controversy  against  it.  In  1544,  in  his  last  Eucharistic 
writing,  where  he  attackaierroneous  teaching,  Zwingli,  Q^olani- 
padius,  Schwenckfeld,  and  Carlstadt  are  all  named,  bub  not 
Calvin  ;  and  no  passage  has  been  cited  which  can  reasonably  be 
construed  into  an  attack  on  Calvin's  doctrine.  The  original 
text  and  the  Vartata,  supposed  erroneously  to  have  been  dis- 
approved by  Luther,  came  to  be  a  bone  ol  contention  between 
toe  Fhilippists  and  the  Gnesio-Lutherans. 

After  the  Marburg  Conference,  there  followed  &  time  of  quiet. 
The  place  of  controversial  pamphlets  was  taken  by  letters  of 
Inquiry,  and  a  possible  unifying  formula  as  to  the  real  presence 
Was  sought.  In  Wiirtteraberg,  e.g.,  the  Zwinglian  Blaurer  and 
ttie  Lutheran  Schnepff  united  in  this:  'that  in  the  bread  and 
wine  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  present  si/bstantialiter  et 
etsentiatiter,  non  autem  quantitative  aut  qtialitative  vel  locali- 
ter.'  Bucer,  active  as  ever  in  mediation,  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered one  in  'Christ's  body  is  bodily  present  to  the  soul.' 
But  Luther  would  have  none  of  it.  It  used  his  phraseology  to 
destroy  his  meaning.  After  a  conference  at  Cassel  between 
Bucer  and  Melanchthon,  and  one  at  Wittenberg  between  a 
larger  representation  on  both  sides,  came  the  Wittenberg  Con- 
cord.  Bucer  here  admitted  Luther's  phrases,  even  the  state- 
ment which  was  the  crucial  one,  that  the  body  and  blood  are 
truly  offered  to  the  unworthy,  who  receive  it  to  their  condemna- 
tion. Of  course,  Bucer  was  able  to  accept  it  only  by  attaching 
a  different  meaning  to  'unworthy,'  by  whom  he  understood, 
not  unbelievers,  as  Luther,  but  careless  believers.  So  it  was 
only  a  seeming  unity.  And,  strive  as  he  would,  Bucer  could 
aot  get  the  Swiss  to  accept  this.  They  suspected  his  explana- 
tion of  *  indigni,'  and  on  writing  to  Luther  found  they  had  good 
groonds  for  doing  so. 

With  the  coming  of  the  more  positive  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  hopes  of  unity  waxed  brighter.  Melanch- 
thon drew  nearer  to  Calvin,  until  the  differences 
between  their  teaching  became  infinitesimal.  In 
1531  he  departed  from  the  ubiquity  theory ;  a 
little  later  he  gave  up  the  local  presence  of  (Jhrist 
in  the  bread ;  by  1535  he  sympathized  with  the 
figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion ;  and  before  the  end  he  had  given  up  the  *  man- 
dacatio  impiorum'  (cf.  Loofs,  PRE^  \.  66).  In 
his  controversy  with  Westphal,  Calvin  could  write  : 
*  Centies  confirmo,  non  magis  a  me  Philippum  quam 
a  propriis  visceribus  in  hac  causa  posse  divellL' 
But  the  union  did  not  come.  Ziirich,  under  6ul- 
linger,  came  over  to  Calvin ;  and  the  Consensus 
Tigurinus^  in  which  they  agreed,  is  the  most  elab- 
orate Confessional  document  on  the  Eucharist. 
The  distinctively  Lutheran  doctrine  was  conhned 
to  Germany,  and  even  there  its  limits  became 
narrower. 

Within  the  Latiieran  Church  there  ensued  a  long  and  hitter 
ttrife,  Itetween  the  Philippists  (after  Melanchthon's  death, 
Cryi>to-Calvinigts)  and  the  Gnesio-LtiUierana.  The  latter  held 
to  the  full  Lutheran  doctrine,  but,  by  asserting  it  over  against 
C^vin  in  place  of  again^^  Zwingli,  they  were  led  further  than 
Luther.  Some  modifications  appeared,  «.i7.  Chemnitz  deserted 
liUther's  later  esite  repletive  for  the  earlier  esse  diffinitive  ;  and 
In  place  of  utnquitait  asserted  a  species  of  multivoliprresentia  : 
*Ohristi  camem  real!  et  esaentiali  praesentiae  niodo  praesentem 
Mae,  non  quidem  ubique,  sed  ubicunque  et  quandocunque  vult 
Ohnstus'  {Bxpticntio  de  (Itiabng  naiuris).  Brenz,  now  far  re- 
nx>ved  from  the  Stpigramma,  went  beyond  lAither.  He  spoke 
Qt  tk  majflstas  fit  the  humanity,  under  which  all  Divine  proper- 
ties are  embraced,  so  that  from  the  very  moment  of  its  origin 
the  humanity  possessed  the  whole  majesty  and  glory  of  the 
Father.  In  1577  the  strict  Lutherans  united  in  the  Formula  of 
Con<y>rd,  which  gave  prominence  to  the  theory  of  ubiquity  as 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  leaving  it  undefined 
whether  the  ubiquity  was  absolute  or  relative  (cf.  Artt.  7  and  8). 
The  renewed  appearance  of  Crypto-Oalvinism  was  finally  sup- 
pressed by  the  Saxon  Visitation  Articles  of  1592.  With  them 
the  controversy  within  the  Lutheran  Church  came  practically 
to  an  end.  (For  the  details  of  these  later  Lutheran  contro- 
versies, see  art,  Ubiquitt.) 

IV.  The  EucnARisT  in  the  Reformed 
CavRcnES  of  Great  Britain.— i.  Scotland.— 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  like  every 
other  Church  of  the  Reformation  except  the 
Lutheran,  has  possesserl  from  the  outset  a  Calvin- 
ifltic  doctrine  f>f  the  Supi>er.  The  Scots  Confes- 
sion of  1560  is  a  Calvinistic  Confession.  But  in 
regard  to  the  Supper  it  uses  strong  and  pictur- 
esque language  such  as  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  Lutlier.  We  can  imagine  Luther  V>etter 
pleased  with  it  than  with  any  other  Confession  of 
the  Reformation  not  purely  Lutheran. 

'  In  the  Supper  richtlie  used,  Christ  Jesus  is  so  Joined  with 
as,  that  hee  necunmiis  very  nurishmcnt  and  fude  of  our  sauk-s. 
...  So  that  we  confesae  and  undoubtedlie  beleeve,  that  the 
taitbfal,  in  the  richt  use  of  the  f^rds  Table,  do  «o  eat  the  bodie 


and  drinke  the  blude  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  remaines  in 
them,  and  they  in  him  :  Zea,  they  are  so  maid  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
and  bone  of  his  bones  ;  that  as  the  eternall  God-head  hes  given 
to  the  flesh  of  Christ  Jesus  .  .  .  life  and  immortalitie  ;  so  doia 
Christ  Jesus  his  flesh  and  blude  eattin  and  drunkin  be  us,  give 
unto  us  the  same  prerogatives'  (Art.  21). 
The  change  to  the  Westminster  Confession  meant 
in  this  regard  a  change  simply  to  a  more  precise 
and  definite,  if  less  picturesque,  statement  of  the 
same  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

The  Westminster  standards  involved  also  the  disuse  of  Knox'i 
Liturgy.  This  contained  not  an  imiwsed  but  a  discretionary 
ritual,  i.e.  it  was  not  supplied  to  the  people  for  their  responses, 
but  supplied  to  the  minister  atone,  for  his  guidance  as  to  the 
matter  and  manner  of  worship,  leaving  freedom  of  variation. 
It  was  widely  used,  however.  In  1620,  scrymgeour,  summoned 
before  the  Court  of  High  Commission  for  disregarding  the 
Articles  of  Perth,  pleaded  that  he  conformed  to  the  one  valid 
form  (Knox's  Liturgy),  'according  to  the  which,  likas  I  have 
always  done,  so  now  I  minister  that  sacrament'  (Calderwood, 
History,  Wodrow  Soc.  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1843-49,  vii.  422).  In  the 
Westminster  Directory  this  discretionary  ritual  was  replaced  by 
a  rubrical  provision,  consisting  of  directions  without  detailed 
forms. 

There  has  never  been  a  sacramental  controversy 
within  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  any  of  its 
branches. 

The  attempt  of  Charles  i.  to  impose  an  alien  liturgy,  the 
'  Lifters'  among  the  Seceders  who  held  to  the  necessity  of  the 
manual  act  of  'taking  bread,' and  the  conflict  over  the  recent 
overflow  of  Ritualism  from  England  are  the  nearest  approaches 
to  such  a  controversy.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Knox  in  bis 
IJturgy  suggested  monthly  observance  ;  that  this  was  early  de- 
parted from,  for  in  1711  the  Qeneral  Assembly  recommended  to 
the  Presbyteries  a  more  frequent  observance  of  the  I^ord'i 
Supper :  *  that  it  be  duly  observed  in  their  bounds  through  the 
several  months  of  the  year';  that  a  little  later  the  practice 
came  to  be  an  annual  celebration,  frequented,  however,  also  by 
strangers,  so  that,  though  there  was  only  an  annual  celebration 
in  the  individual  Church,  the  communicants  observed  it  more 
frequently,  at  different  places;  that  now  it  is,  in  general,  cele- 
brated twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

2.  England. — The  Ten  Articles  of  1536  were 
obviously  an  attempt  to  construct  a  doctrine 
which  would  be  tolerable  alike  to  the  mediaeval 
mind  and  to  those  who  had  imbibed  the  new  free- 
dom of  Humanism  and  of  Lutheran  teaching.  The 
Six  Articles  of  1539  restored  Transubstantiation, 
the  Mass,  communion  in  one  kind  only,  under 
severe  penalties.  With  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  anomalies  begin.  The  Church  was  endowed 
with  a  Zwinglian  Creed — the  Fm'ty-two  Articles 
(1553) — and  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  in 
both  its  versions  (1549  and  1552)  was  alternately 
Zwinglian  and  mediaeval.  With  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  these  anomalies  were  increased — mainly 
owing  to  her  precarious  position  politically — in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  (1561)  and  the  revised  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (1559).  The  29th  Article,  ex- 
punged by  the  Queen  and  rastored  in  1571,  etlectu- 
ally  barred  Lutheranism. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Thirty-nine  A  rtieU's  has  been  called  Zwing- 
lian, and  the  close  connexion  of  the  Knglish  Ueformers  with 
Ziirichand  IIullinger(^wrM:A  />e((«r»tParker  Society, Camb.  1842]) 
has  been  thought  to  prove  it.  But,  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  arose  after  the  Consensus  Tigurinus, 
in  which  Bullingcr  had  accepted  Calvin's  doctrine  ;  and  m  reality 
they  are  purely  Calvinistic.  Kxpressions  in  the  Short  Catechisvh 
of  1553  point  to  a  Zwinglian  origin.  'The  Supper  is  a  certain 
thankful  remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  forasmuch  as  the 
bread  representeth  his  )>ody.'  '  Faith  is  the  mouth  of  the  soul, 
whereby  we  receive  this  heavenly  meat'  (Liturgies  of  King 
Edward  VI.  [Parker  Society,  Camb.  1844],  p.  517).  In  the  28th 
Art.  it  is  laid  down  that  *  the  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner. 
And  the  mean,  whereby  the  Bo<l>-  of  Christ  in  received  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper,  is  faith  '—which  might  be  either  Zwinglian  or 
Calvinistic.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  order  of  ad- 
ministration has  more  nieflifflval  elements,  hut  is,  after  all,  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  Zurich  liturgy  (cf.  Ebrard,  ii.  fiOff.)^  In 
distributing  the  bread  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  had  directed  to 
be  said  :  'The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given 
for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soiil  unto  everlanting  life ' ;  that 
of  1562:  'Take  and  eat  this,  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died 
for  thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  by  faith,  with  thanks* 
giving.'  *The  difference  represented  by  the  change  in  these 
words  is  between  what  might  be  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion and  a  sacramental  theory  distinctly  lower  than  that  of 
Luther  or  Calvin,  and  which  inigkt  be  pure  Zwinglianism ' 
(Lindsay,  History  of  the  Refontiation,  Edmburgh,  1906-07,  il. 
363).    That  of  1559  simply  added  the  one  to  the  other. 

Of  some  importance  is  the  rubric  added  in  1552  in  resi>onse  to 
the  demand  that  the  Supper  be  received  seated  as  at  a  table. 
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which  daolan*  that  by  kneeling:  no  adoration  is  intended  to  the 
'SaorameoUl  Bread  ami  Wine  there  btxiilv  received,  or  unto 
any  corpora]  (in  l&ftS,  *  real  and  essential ')  presence  of  Christ's 
aaiural  flash  and  blood,'  and  adds  that '  the  natural  liody  and 
Blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here ;  it 
bolllr  against  the  truth  of  Christ's  natural  body  to  i>e  at  one 
tlmeiln more  pla^'es  than  one.'  This  rubric  was  omitted  in  1559, 
a«  tieinf[  offensive  to  I>utherans,  and  restored  in  the  form  quoted 
above,  in  tlie  last  revision  in  1642.  This  last  revision,  says 
I>rury  {KUvation  in  the  Eucharist,  Cambridge,  1907,  p.  181), 
'  restored  to  our  Church  a  complete  representation  of  wnat  our 
Ijord  is  recordeil  to  tiave  said  and  done  "  in  the  same  night  that 
Be  was  betrayed.''  We  "  take  the  Bread  "  and  *'  take  the  Cup" 
aa  He  Himself  did,  we  Bay  the  words  of  Institution  which  we  be. 
Ueve  that  He  said,  we  break  the  Bread  and  bless  the  Cup  as  He 
did.  and  we  perform  these  significant  actions  openly  in  the  sight 
ol  the  people  and  thuB  "proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  He 
come." 

As  the  result  of  the  composite  nature  of  the  Prayer 
Book  there  has  always  been  a  High  Church  party 
and  a  Low  Cliurch  or  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  former  came  into  renewed 
prominence  with  the  Oxford  movement. 

In  Tract  90,  Newman  attempted  to  show  that  the  Articles, 
*  though  the  prmluct  of  an  un-CathoIic  age,'  were  '  patient  of  a 
Oatholic  interpretation.'  By  the  aid  of  a  return  to  mediaeval 
ritual,  attempts  have  l)een  made  to  get  behind  Article  31,  *0f 
the  one  Oblation  of  Christ  finished  upon  the  Cross.'  The  question 
of  ritual  reached  it8  most  acute  point  in  the  Denison  case  (185&- 
68)  and  the  MacConochie  case  (1867-69).  High  Churchmen  speak 
of  the  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrifice.  Ridley  had  spoken  of  the  '  un- 
bloody sacrifice, '  but '  as  a  representation  of  that  bloody  sacrifice ' 
{Workt  [Parker  Society.  Cambridge.  1841.  p.  250]).  The  theory 
advanced  by  Father  Puller  at  the  Oxford  Conference  of  1899. 
propounded  earlier  by  Brightman  (^The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice, 
1890^,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice  because  'our  Lord's 
sacrifice  continues  for  ever  and  is  a  perpetual  sacrifice.*  that  it 
ii '  the  earthly  counterpart  of  the  sacrificial  oblation  which  is 
being  carried  on  in  the  heavenly  tal>ernacle,'  for  which  a  great 
weight  of  authority  has  been  claimed,  has  been  shown  by 
Mortimer  (The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  London,  1901,  p.  379  fl.)  to 
have  been  derived  through  Mede  from  Cassander.  The  contro- 
versies concerning  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  its  ritual 
continue. 

The  teaching  of  the  majority  of  the  Nonconformist 
Churches  in  England  and  their  sister-Churches  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Colonies,  despite  the 
ultra-Zwinglian  Declaration  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  of  1833  (Schaff,  Creeds, 
iii.  731  ff.),  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  'to  be  cele- 
brated by  Christian  Churches  as  a  token  of  faith  in 
the  Saviour,  and  of  brotherly  love,'  is  Calvinistic ; 
and  in  mode  of  administration  they  belong  to  the 
'  Reformed '  type. 

V.  The  Boman  Catholic  Doctrine. —The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  rests  entirely  on  the  de- 
velopment described  in  the  preceding  article.  The 
Council  of  Trent  first  gave  Confessional  embodi- 
ment to  the  distinction  between  the  Eucharist  and 
the  Mass ;  and,  though  the  decrees  gave  more  space 
to  the  '  sanctissimuni  sacramentum  Eucharistiae,' 
in  theory  and  practice  the  sacrificial  aspect  (the 
Mass)  completely  overshadows  the  sacramental 
character  (the  Eucharist).  The  Tridentine  decrees 
were  a  blend  of  conflicting  mediseval  theories,  one 
party  wishing  to  exalt  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
the  other  unwilling  to  obscure  the  Sacrifice  on  the 
Cross. 

It  is  a  real  propitiatory  sacrifice :  ■  81  quis  dixerit,  Missae  saorl- 
flcium  .  .  .neque  pro  vivis  et  defunctis  pro  peccatts,  poenis, 
•atisfactionibus  et  aliis  necessitatibus  offerri  debere  :  anathema 
Bit '  (Sess.  xxii.  can.  iii.).  The  Mass,  unless  performed  by  the 
priest,  is  no  facriflce.  And  yet  the  priest  is  not  the  offerer ; 
CHirist  offered  Himself  once  on  the  Cross,  and  He  offers  Himself 
<Ully  in  the  Maan.  The  sacrifice  is  no  new  suffering  for  Christ ; 
the  once-offereil  Christ  is  daily  brought  before  the  eyes  of  God, 
•uch  presentation  (:,ffere)  being  reallv  sacrifice  (immolare). 

But  the  Catechisinut  Romanus  (1S06)  was  a  complete  victory 
for  the  party  of  the  cxaltcrs  of  the  Mass.  Here  the  Mass  is  no 
representation  of  a  sacrifice,  but  a  repetition  (qu»st.  63  ff.). 
Post-Tridentine  teaching  went  far  Iwyond  mediajval  limits 
(Scheeben.  La  Dogmatiqur,  Paris,  1882.  iii.  399  ff.).  Aquinas  had 
Uught  that  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  is  impossible  of  repetition, 
and  the  thought  of  repetition,  though  current  in  pre-Reformation 
bmes.  had  little  authoritative  support,  the  theologians  having 
been  occupied  with  the  dogma  of  Transnlwtantiatlon.  Now  it 
beraime  customary  to  teach  that  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  Him- 
•elf  renews  His  passion,  that  in  the  Mass  He  is  present,  not 
only  aaiMUnu,  but  much  more  as  patient. 

™*  '"■"nolationtheory '  of  Chiesta  ran  :  '  Misu  est  Bacriflcium 
bac  ratione,  quod  Christua  aliquo  inodo  moritur  et  a  sacerdot« 
macUtur.'     Alongside  it  rtood   the  '  destruction-tbcory  ■   of 


Bellarmine,  which  attained  ita  fullest  expression  in  De  Logo : 
*  Consumptio  autem  quae  fit  a  sacerdot«  sacrificante  non  tarn 
est  cximestio  victimae  quani  consummatio  sacrificii.' 

These  theories  ap^^ear  again  and  again  in  various  modifica- 
tions, mainly  in  Jesuit  circles,  and  were  dominant  especially 
during  the  17th  cent. ;  but  alongside  them  were  theories  which 
did  not  ^o  beyond  the  Tridentine  decrees,  and  even  sought  to 
spiritualize  thein,  e.g.  Bossuet :  *  Let  us  not  think  that  the  victim 
which  we  present  in  the  Eucharist  is  to  lie  there  in  truth  anew 
destroyed,  .  .  .  We  ouglit  to  seek  therein  only  a  mystical  death 
and  destruction '  {(Euvres,  Tours,  1862.  vi.  118).  Transubstantia- 
tion  remains  as  fixed  at  Trent,  and  its  logical  consequences 
therein  mentioned  continue,  e.q.  the  reservation,  adoratioa 
(Xarpcia),  and  carrying  in  procession  of  the  boet  or  consecrated 
wafer,  and  the  communio  sub  una. 

The  Old  Catholics  have  not  moved  far  In  regard  to  tha 
Eucharist  from  Roman  dogma  and  practice.  The  Synod  of  1877 
allowed  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  certain  parts  of  the  Mass. 
The  Synod  of  1883  allowed  the  partaking  of  the  cup  to  Anglicans, 
but  resolved  to  follow  among  themselves  meanwhile  their  usual 
practice  of  communion  in  one  kind. 

LiTBRATURB. — In  addition  to  the  works  cited  and  name<l  in 
the  article,  and  the  standard  editions  of  the  leading  Reformers 
which  are  enumerated  under  the  relevant  articles,  the  following 
are  worthy  of  mention:  R.  Hospinian, /iw(oria5acram«i(ana, 
2  vols.,  Ziirich,  1698  and  1603 ;  K.  B.  Hundeshagen,  Die  Kon- 
fiikte  des  Zwinglianismus,  Lutherthums,  und  Calcinismut  in 
den  bemischen  Landskirchen,  155S~I55S,  Berne,  1842 ;  J.  H.  A. 
Ebrard.  Das  Dogma  vom  heiiigen  Abendmahl  and  seine 
GeschichU,  2  vols..  f>ankfort,  1845-46;  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  Dis 
Lehre  vom  Abendmahle,  Leipzig,  1851 ;  R.  I.  Wilberforce, 
Doctrine  of  the  £ucharist,  Londoi^  1864  ;  C.  Sigwart.  Utrich 
Zuringli,  der  Charakter  seiner  Theologie,  Ootha,  1855 ;  W. 
Cunningham,  Rffanners  and  Theol.  of  Reformation,  Edin- 
burgh, 1866;  H.  Scbmid,  Der  Kampf  der  lutherischen  Eircht 
u-m  Luthers  Lehrs  vom  Abendmahl,  Leipzig,  1868  ;  C.  Hodge, 
Systematic  Theology,  vol.  iii.,  London  and  Edinburgh,  1874  ;  F. 
Schirrmacher,  Briefe  und  Akten  zur  Geschichte  des  Religions- 
gesprdchs  nt  Marburg,  I5S9,  und  des  Reichstags  zu  Augsburg, 
1510,  Gotha,  1876;  Merrlinger,  Die  Theologie  Melanchthons, 
Qotha.  1879 ;  A.  Erichson.  Das  marburger  Religionsgesprdch, 
London.  1883 ;  E.  B.  Pusey,  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 
Strassburg,  1880  ;  A.  Baur,  Zwinglis  The^ogie,  ihr  Werden  und 
ihr  System,  Halle,  1886  ;  T.  Harnaclc,  Luthers  Theologie,  2  vola, 
IjCipzig,  1862-86 ;  Pierson.  Studien  over  J.  Kalvi^,  3  vols., 
Amsterdam,  1881-91 ;  J.  Schwane.  Die  tucharistische  Opfer- 
handlung,  Freiburg.  18S9 ;  P.  Schanx.  Die  Lehre  von  den 
heiiigen  Sacramenten,  Freiburg,  1893 ;  W.  Sanday,  Priesthood 
and  Sacrifice,  London,  1900;  J.  KSstlin,  Luthers  Theologie', 
Stuttgart,  1901 ;  K.  'Thimme,  '  Entwicklung  und  Bedeutung 
der  Sakramentslehre  Luthers,'  in  Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift, 
1901 ;  E.  F.  K.  Mflller,  Die  Bekenntnisschriften  der  refonnier- 
ten  Kirche,  Leipzig,  1903;  K.  G.  Gotr,  Die  Abmdmahlsfrage, 
Leipzig,  1904  ;  R.  M.  Adamson,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Edinburgh,  1905  ;  J.  W.  Richard,  Confessional 
History  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  1909;  H.  von 
Schubert,  'Das  marburger  Oeaprach  als  Anfang  der  Al)end- 
mahlskonkordie,'  in  ZKG,  vol.  xxx.,  Gotha,  1909 ;  D.  Stone, 
History   qf  the   Doctrine   of  the   Holy   Eucharist,    London, 

1909.  Hugh  Wait. 

EUCHITES  (Eux'toi  or  ^ix^rai,  from  evxi}. 
'prayer'). — A  sect  whose  leading  tenet  was  that 
sin  could  be  subdued  and  perfection  attained  by 
the  practice  of  perpetual  prayer.  Originating  as 
an  outgi'owth  of  Syrian  monachism,  tliey  propa- 
gated their  ideas  from  the  second  half  of  the  4th 
cent,  till  the  6th,  and  traces  of  their  influence  are 
to  be  found  at  a  much  later  date.  They  were 
otherwise  named,  after  those  who  at  various 
times  were  their  leaders,  Lampetians,  Adelphians, 
Eustathians,  and  Marcianists  ;  or,  from  some  of 
their  most  striking  peculiarities,  Messalians  (their 
commonest  designation  [Aram,  ['bo,  from  kSx,  '  to 
pray,'  as  in  Dn  6",  Ezr  6'"]),  Choreutes  {xopevral, 
from  their  mystic  dances),  and  Enthu.siasts  {/yOou- 
irtafl-To/,  from  their  claim  to  possession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit).  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine 
their  true  character  and  teaching,  as  nearly  all  the 
information  that  has  reached  us  regarding  them 
comes  from  their  opponents,  the  heretical  litera- 
ture having  almost  completely  perished.  The 
chief  writers  who  discuss  their  doctrines  and 
practices  are  Epiphanius  {liar.  80),  Theodoret 
{HJi  iv.  10;  Hier.  Fab.  iv.  11),  and  Timotheus 
Presb.  (in  J.  B.  Cotelerius,  Eec.  Gr.  Mon.,  Paris, 
1677-86,  iii.  400  f.).  Their  principal  writing,  which 
liore  the  title  Asceticus,  is  often  referred  to,  and 
it  furnished  .lohn  of  Damascus  with  the  '  heads  of 
the  impious  doctrine  of  the  Messalians  taken  from 
their  own  book '  (Cotelerius,  i.  302). 
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It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  their  practice 
grew  out  of  their  theory,  or  their  theory  was 
squared  with  their  practice.  They  taught  that 
every  one  is  possessed  from  his  birth  by  a  demon 
wlio  incites  him  to  sin.  For  the  expulsion  of  the 
evil  spirit  baptism  is  ineffectual  (rd  aytov  pirTKr/M 
oiSin  ffu/ijSdXXfTot  [Timoth.  loc.  cit.  2]).  It  only 
'  shears  away '  the  former  sins,  leaving  the  root 
of  the  evil  untouched.  The  true  remedy  is  intense 
prayer,  unremitted  till  the  departure  of  the  evil 
spirit  is  sensibly  perceived.  Sometimes  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  seen  to  enter  in  the  appearance  of  an 
innocuous  fire,  and  the  demon  to  pass  out  of  the 
mouth  in  the  form  of  a  sow  with  her  litter 
(Augustine,  H(er.  57).  Then  ensues  the  happy 
time  when  'the  soul  is  as  sensible  of  union  with 
its  heavenly  bridegroom  as  an  earthly  bride  in 
the  embraces  of  her  husband'  (Timoth.  4).  The 
Enchite  henceforth  regards  himself  as  a  partaker 
of  the  Divine  nature.  Frequently  he  ends  in  'a 
pantheistic  self -deification '  (Neander,  iii.  345).  If 
an  angel,  a  patriarch,  a  prophet,  or  Christ  Himself 
is  named  to  him,  he  will  reply  in  each  case,  '  That 
am  I  myself  (Epiphanius,  loc.  cit.).  As  spiritual 
men,  the  Euchites  alleged  that  they  had  visions 
such  as  were  not  granted  to  ordinary  people. 
They  danced  in  order  to  trample  on  the  demons 
which  appeared  to  them.  They  had  also  prophetic 
gifts,  they  knew  the  state  of  departed  souls,  and 
they  had  power  to  read  the  hearts  of  men.  They 
regarded  all  the  Church's  ordinary  means  of  grace, 
e.g.  the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the 
monastery,  with  indifference.  Professing  to  give 
themselves  entirely  to  prayer,  they  did  no  work, 
but  lived  as  mendicants.  Bands  of  Euchites  of 
both  sexes  roamed  about,  as  persons  who  had 
renounced  the  world  and  all  its  possessions.  In 
summer  they  slept  promiscuously  in  the  streets 
of  towns.  They  were  suspected  of  believing  that 
they  could  indulge  in  unbridled  licentiousness 
without  falling  from  their  perfection.  That  may 
have  been  a  calumny,  but  undoubtedly  a  nemesis 
often  overtakes  the  presumptuous  self-confidence 
which  ignores  the  radical  weakness  of  human 
nature. 

Edessa  was  one  of  the  first  centres  of  the  Eachite 
heresy.  Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch  (c.  390),  sent 
a  body  of  monks  thither  to  summon  the  false 
teachers  before  him.  As  he  knew  that  they  would, 
according  to  their  custom,  deny  their  aoctrines 
and  charge  their  accusers  with  slandering  them, 
he  resorted  to  a  stratagem.  Affecting  to  side 
with  the  accused,  he  induced  their  aged  leader, 
Adelphius,  to  disclose  all  the  secrets  of  the  order, 
and  then  rounded  upon  him  with  the  stern  words 
of  Daniel,  '  O  thou  that  art  waxen  old  in  wicked- 
ness, now  are  thy  sins  come  home  to  thee' 
(Susanna"').  Adelphius  and  his  comrades  were 
beaten,  excommunicated,  and  condemned  to  exile, 
without  the  option  of  recanting.  They  went  to 
Paniphylia,  where  they  were  again  condemned  in 
a  Synod  held  at  Side,  and  presided  over  by 
Amphilochius  of  Icouiura.  Proceedings  were  also 
taken  against  the  sect  in  Armenia,  and  they  gave 
trouble  in  Constantinople.  Theodosius  legislated 
against  them  (xvi.  Cod.  Theod.  de  Umr.  vi.  187), 
and  Valerian  and  Amphilochius  of  Side  had  the 
book  A  aceticus  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
(431).  Lampetius,  the  first  of  the  sect  to  obtain 
the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  was  summoned 
before  his  bishop,  Alypins  of  Ctesarea  (Cappadocia), 
on  a  double  charge  of  undue  familiarity  with 
women  and  of  deriding  the  musical  services  of  the 
Church  as  a  legal  bondage.  He  was  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and  degraded.  He  wrote  a  book 
called  the  '  Testament,'  which  is  lost,  but  a  frag- 
ment of  Severn*  the  Monophysite's  answer  to  it  is 
preserved  (J.  0.  Wolf,  Antcdota  Oraca,  Hamburg, 


1722-24,  iii.  182).  The  Enchite  leader  in  the 
6th  cent,  was  Marcian,  whom  one  of  the  Popes 
pronounced  orthodox.  Little  more  is  heard  of 
the  sect  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Bogomil  heresy 
in  the  12tli  century.  The  Bogomils  [q.v.)  had 
their  origin  in  Bulgaria,  and  'were  without 
doubt  the  connecting  link  between  the  so-called 
heretical  sects  of  the  East  and  those  of  the  West ' 
(£Sr"  iv.  119).  They  were  also  known  as  the 
'  Paulicians '  (from  Paul  of  Samosata),  whose  doc- 
trines survive  in  the  great  Russian  sects.  See, 
further,  art.  Paulicians. 

LiTEEiTUKK.— In  addition  to  autborities  cited  In  the  text,  Bee 
L.  S.  Tillemont,  M^moires  pour  servir  d  Vhist.  eecL,  Paris, 
1690,  vUi.  627 ».;  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Hist,  der  Ketzereim, 
Leipzig,  1762-8S,  iii.  481 9. ;  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  Chnrch  Hut., 
ed.  London,  18S4,  iii.  323;  G.  Salmon,  art.  'Euchites,'  in 
Smith- Wace,  DOB;  Bonwetscb,  'Messalianer,'  in  PRE'. 

James  Strahan. 

EUD^MONISM.— Endoemonism  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  theory  that  the  ethical  end,  the  ultimate 
object  to  be  achieved  by  action  and  conduct,  the 
standard  and  final  criterion  of  what  ought  to  be, 
is  Welfare  {eiSai/xoyia).  Welfare  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  identical  with  happiness,  although  the 
latter  term  has  been  widely  and  even  generally 
employed  as  a  rendering  of  the  Greek  word,  which 
' welfare'( Wohl/ahrt)moTe'tT\iWTepTeaejita.  Happi- 
ness may,  of  course,  be  so  defined  and  understood 
by  a  moral  philosopher  as  to  become  the  technical 
equivalent  of  '  welfare '  (Aristotle's  eiidatfiovla) ;  but 
this  involves  an  unnatural  divorce  from  the  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  ordinary  speech  and  literature, 
where  '  happiness '  undoubtedly  connotes  pleasure 
as  an  essential  and  predominant,  if  not  as  its  sole, 
constituent,  and  signifies,  in  fact,  'a  life  full  of 
pleasures,  well  selected  and  arranged'  (Mezes, 
Ethics,  London,  1901,  p.  397).  Now,  although 
welfare  may  be  held  to  consist  of  pleasure,  that 
theory  (Hedonism)  imports  so  great  a  difference 
that,  in  whichever  of  its  several  forms  it  be  main- 
tained, it  stands  apart  and  calls  for  separate 
treatment  (see  artt.  Epicureans,  Hedonism, 
Utilitarianism). 

Eudaemonism  finds  its  typical  exponent  in  Aris- 
totle, whose  famous  definition  of  welfare  {eiSai/iovla), 
or  man's  ultimate  good  (t4  irBpianvliv  d-yaflix) — 
'activity,  or  exercise  of  the  powers,  of  soul 
according  to  virtue  or  goodness,  and  that  the  best 
and  most  fully  developed'  —  has  the  high  merit  of 
elasticity,  leaving  room  alike  for  individuality  and 
for  discovery  in  the  conception  both  of  psychical 
activity  and  of  moral  excellence.  Only  he  is  clear 
that  well-being  is  founded  and  rooted  in  well- 
doing. 

In  modern  philosophy  Eudtemonism  proper,  as 
distinct  from  Hedonistic  Utilitarianism,  has  few 
representatives.  Perhaps  Cumberland,'  who  makes 
'furtherance  of  the  common  welfare'  the  ethical 
end,  and,  after  him,  Hutcheson  and  Butler,  have  the 
best  claim  to  be  so  regarded  ;  and,  in  our  own  day, 
Paulsen,  with  whom  'acts  are  called  good,  when 
they  tend  to  presei-ve  and  promote  ivdfare ;  bad, 
when  they  tend  to  disturb  and  destroy  it '  (System 
of  Ethics,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1899,  p.  222),  tvelfare 
'  consisting  in  the  perfect  exercise  of  all  human 
psychical  powers '  (ib.  p.  224). 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  Eudaemonism  that  it  is 
teleological :  it  looks  forward  and  makes  for  an 
end,  and  that  end  is  not  precisely,  or  mainly, 
'  righteousness,'  which  implies  a  pre-existing  rule 
or  lawgiver.  Herein  it  is  contradistinguished  from 
all  that  class  of  ethical  theory  whicli  is  retrospective 
and  introspective,  bidding  us  look  back  to  a  law 
once  delivered,  or  inward  to  a  perpetual  and  infall- 
ible monitor  dictating  duty  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences. Unlike  every  such  '  intuitional '  theory 
of  morals,  Eudsemonism  does  take  account  of  con- 
l  Dt  Ltgibxa  Satura,  London,  1672,  ch.  72. 
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aeqnences,  not  only  of  those  immediate  consequences 
whicli  even  for  tlie  intiiitionist  commonly  form  part 
of  the  act  or  thin^j  to  be  done  or  eschewed,  but 
(which  is  the  crucial  matter)  of  manifold  conse- 
quences that  lie,  foreseen  or  pictured,  in  the  far  or 
middle  distance. 

Of  I'erfectionism,  which  is  likewise  teleological, 
we  may  fairly  say,  with  Wundt  (Ethical  Systems, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1897,  p.  187),  that  practically  it 
'  coincides  with  Eudfemonism,'  though  with  the 
formal  '  superiority '  that  '  it  lays  more  stress  on 
the  duty  of  moral  self-development,'  as  a  means, 
however,  not  barely  to  self-perfection,  but  thereby 
to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men.  This  identih- 
cation  will  bring  the  school  of  Leibniz  into  the  ranks 
of  the  eudiemonists.  At  the  same  time  it  marks 
the  difl'erence  between  ancient  (or  Aiistotelian)  and 
modern  Eudaemonism.  The  former  was  primarily 
individualistic,  notwithstanding  that  for  Aristotle 
membership  of  a  State  is  indispensable  to  human 
welfare,  and  even  to  manhood.  The  latter  is  pre- 
dominantly altruistic  and  universal.  Now,  indi- 
vidual perfection,  excepting  for  Plato,  is  not 
manifestly  the  same  as  individual  welfare,  whereas 
universal  perfection  may  reasonably  be  identified 
with  universal  welfare — the  welfare  of  all  human 
or,  as  some  authorities  would  have  it,  of  all  sentient 
beings. 

See,  further,  Ethics,  and  the  Literature  there 
cited.  J.  M.  SCHULUOF. 

EUDOXIANISM.— Eudoxianism  denotes  the 
opinions,  more  especially  on  tlie  Arian  controversy, 
held  by  Eudoxius,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  3(K), 
and  became  successively  Bishop  of  Germanicia  in 
Commagene,  of  Antioch  (A.D.  358),  and  of  Con- 
stantinople (A.D.  360-370).  The  materials  available 
for  ascertaining  his  views  are  very  scanty,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  his  'Confession,'  a  fragment  of 
a  work  on  the  '  Incarnation,'  which  has  been 
preserved  in  a  collection  made  by  the  presbyter 
Anastasius.  Inferences  as  to  his  opinions  have 
also  been  drawn  from  his  conduct  at  certain  crises, 
and  from  one  or  two  sa^ngs  he  is  reported  to  have 
uttered.  One  of  these  is  a  scurrilous  sentence  from 
a  sermon  delivered  by  the  '  Bishop  of  Antioch '  and 
referred  to  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia  (Hilary,  c. 
Constant ium,  13).  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  Eudoxius  was  at  the  time  Bishop  of 
Antioch  (see  G.  Kriiger,  Liicifer,  Leipzig,  1886, 
p.  105) :  he  was  the  only  bishop  who  signed  the 
Acacian  formulaatSeleucia(Hahn,£t6.  derSymb.', 
p.  306)  without  giving  the  name  of  his  see  (Mansi, 
lii.  321  B;  Loofs,  PBJC'  v.  579),  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  was  at  the  time  suspended  from 
his  aiocese.  A  similar  story  related  by  Socrates 
serves  rather  to  convict  him  of  execrable  taste 
than  to  identify  the  school  to  which  he  belonged. 

Eudoxius  was  an  opportunist  and  a  politician 
rather  than  a  thinker  or  a  man  of  principle.  During 
the  period  of  his  influence  as  Bisliop  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  left- 
centre,  refraining  from  committing  himself  to  the 
Anomoean  |M)sition  of  Ennomias,  while  definitely 
antagonistic  to  the  Nicene,  and  critical  of  the  semi- 
Arian.  '  The  definite  breach  which  Eudoxius  made 
with  Ennomius  and  Aetins  (in  the  time  of  Jovian) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  jiermanent 
hostility  between  him  and  the  Honioousians,  gave 
the  direction  to  his  theology  and  Church  politics' 
(Loofs,  loc.  cit.).  His  Confession  is  notable  for 
its  refraining  from  the  use  of  the  watchwords  of 
the  moment,  either  the  Homoean  or  the  Anomccan  ; 
for  its  assertion  that  Christ  was  '  made  flesh,  not 
made  man* ;  and  for  its  denial  of  the  two  natures 
In  Christ.  (The  text  of  the  Confession  is  printed 
by  Hamack,  Jlist.  of  Dogma,  iv.  147.) 

The  ten  years  of  Eudoxius'  ecclesiastical  domina-  I 


tion  at  Constantinople  coincided  with  the  close 
contact  Ijetween  the  Ostrogoths  aiul  the  capital, 
and  his  influence  was  prol>ably  most  lasting  in  the 
ty|H!  of  Arian  teaching  which  established  itself  in 
that  race. 
See  also  art.  Eunomianish. 

LiTKRATUEK.— Atbanasins,  d*  Si/nodin,  am.  87,  38  (PG  xhtL 
780),  nut.  Arianorum,  i  (ift.  xxv.  700) ;  C.  P.  Casparl,  QuelUn 
lur  Gesch.  des  TaufsymboU,  Christianut,  1879,  pp.  17ft-186; 
A.  Hahn,  BiUwthtk  der  Symbole  3,  Dreslau,  1897,  p.  261 ;  H.  M. 
Gwatkin,  Studies  of  Arianism,  CaiitbridLre,  1882 ;  A.  Hamack, 
llist.  0/  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.  iv.  (1898)  76  a..  147;  F.  Loofs,  art. 
'Emloxius,'  in  PRS'  v.  11898)  677;  W.  M.  Sinclair,  art. 
'Eudoxius,'  in  DCB  ii.  [1880]  265.  0.  A.  SOOTT. 

EUGENICS See  Markiaoe,  Socioloqy. 

EUHEMERISM.— The  terra  '  Euheraerism '  is 
often  applied  in  a  general  though  quite  unwarranted 
sense  to  the  rationalistic  interpretation  and  disin- 
tegration of  Greek  mythology.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  romantic  tale  comiiosed  by  Euhemerus  of 
Messene  marks  but  a  single  phase  of  religious- 
historical  thought  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  and  the 
period  following,  and  it  is  only  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  this  work  upon  the  Romans,  and,  through 
them,  upon  modern  rationalism,  that  has  given  the 
term  a  significance  by  no  means  commensurate  with 
the  actual  achievement  of  the  man  from  whom  the 
movement  derives  its  usual  name.  For,  when  all 
is  said,  the  teaching  of  Euhemerus  has  but  little 
claim  to  be  called  original.  Prior  to  his  time  re- 
flexion on  religious  things  had  undergone  a  fairly 
lonp  process  of  development.  The  roots  of  Greek 
rationalism  lie  far  in  the  past.  The  Ionic  historian 
Hecatoeus  had  already  dealt  with  ancient  legends 
on  rationalizing  principles,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  Herodotus  and  Herodorus,  while  the 
Cynics  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes  had  sought  to 
re-iuterpret  the  myths  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 

Strictly  systematic  reflexion  on  the  gods  of  Greek 
mythology,  however,  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  was  also 
in  this  period  that  romance,  stimulatetl  by  the 
marvellous  adventures  of  the  campaign.s  in  the 
East,  gained  a  footing  in  Greek  life.  The  first 
name  that  meets  us  in  this  connexion  is  that  of 
Ileeatseus  of  Teos,  who  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  I.  (323-285  B.C.),  and  whose  work,  en- 
titled AlyviTTiaKii,  was  made  use  of  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  in  the  first  book  of  his  history  (E.  Schwartz, 
in  Ji/icin.  Mits.  xl.  [1885]  233-262;  Pauly-Wissowa, 
V.  669  fr.).  Hecatseus  attempted  to  explain  the 
general  belief  in  the  existence  of  divine  beings  by 
the  theory  that  the  gods  of  Egypt  were  but  the 
deified  benefactors  of  mankind  ;  and  his  conclusions 
were  all  the  more  incisive  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  regards  the  gods  of  Greece,  and,  indeed,  Greek 
civilization  in  general,  as  being  of  Egyptian  origin. 
Thus,  in  an  age  when  kings  were  being  accorded 
the  honours  of  deity,  the  deities  themselves— 
Helios,  Kronos  and  llhea,  Zeus  and  Hera,  and, 
above  all,  Isis  and  Osiris — were  being  reduced  to 
the  level  of  ancient  monarchs  whose  ellorts  on 
behalf  of  progress  had  given  men  cause  to  look 
ujmn  them  as  higher  Ijeings. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Hecatasns  seems 
to  be  presupposed  in  the  'lepi  dvoypo^  of  Euhe- 
merus. In  this  book — written  [Xirhaps  c.  280  B.C. 
— which  purports  to  be  the  narrative  of  a  journey, 
and  is  composed  in  the  spirit  of  the  numerous 
political  Utopias  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  Euhemerus 
gives  a  description  of  certain  Happy  Isles  that  he 
protends  to  have  discovered  on  a  voyage  from  the 
lied  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  romance  of 
travel,  the  surviving  portions  of  which  are  found 
in  Diodorus  (v.  41-46,  vi.  1),  as  also  in  the  fragments 
of  Ennius  preserved  by  Lactantius  (Div.  Inst.  I.  x.i. 
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45-48,  63,  65,  xiii.  2,  14,  xiv.  1-12,  xvii.  10,  xxii.  21) 
— Varro  perhaps  being  the  intermediary — professes, 
in  particular,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  fabled  island 
of  Panchaia,  which  is  here  depicted,  however,  not 
in  the  style  of  a  wonder-land,  but  with  a  relatively 
sober  and  persuasive  colouring — an  artifice  by 
which  Euhemerus  hoped  to  facilitate  his  readers' 
acceptance  of  his  theology,  for  this  was  in  reality 
his  sole  concern.  Accordingly,  he  proceeds  to  tell 
that  he  had  discovered  upon  the  island  a  temple  of 
Zeus,  and  therein  a  pillar  of  gold  on  which  Zens 
had  recorded  in  sacred  script  his  own  deeds  and 
those  of  Uranos  and  Kronos.  Thus  all  that  had 
ranked  as  divine  was  brought  down  to  the  human 
level,  precisely  as  in  the  work  of  Hecatwus,  whose 
views  seemed  in  this  way  to  gain  some  sort  of 
documentary  corroboration.  In  particular,  Zens 
himself  was  now  no  more  than  a  ruler  who  had 
given  a  powerful  impetus  to  civilization,  who  had 
completed  the  dissemination  of  his  cult  by  erecting 
the  sanctuary  in  Panchaia,  and  who  ultimately 
died  and  was  buried  in  Crete. 

This  narrative,  of  which  we  have  given  only  the 
most  essential  particulars,  wsis  generally  repudiated 
and  pronounced  a  fabrication  by  the  more  earnest 
minds  among  the  Greeks  (cf.  Callimachus,  ffymn. 
i.  8  f.,  frag.  §8  ;  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strabo,  xlvii.  104 
[Polybius] ;  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  23) ;  but,  as 
was  noted  above,  it  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
Romans,  amongst  whom  it  became  naturalized  in 
the  Lat.  rendering  of  Ennius.  It  thereby  became 
known  to  the  Koman  Christian  writers  (Minnc. 
Fel.,  Oct.  21;  Lactantius,  loc.  cit.),  who  were  as 
ignorant  of  Euhemerus  in  the  original  as  of  the 
Gr.  apologists  (Theophilus,  ad  Autolycum,  iii.  7, 
fnrniiihes  no  evidence  on  the  point),  and  it  was 
through  their  influence  that  Euhemerus  and  his 
work  became  immortal,  and  his  theology  passed 
into  a  proverb. 

It  is,  accordingly,  all  the  more  necessary  to  insist 
upon  the  fact  that  in  Euhemerus  we  have  but  a 
single — though,  it  may  \>e,  the  most  notable  and 
competent — representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Just  as — unless  all  the  evidence  is  fallacious — he 
had  a  forerunner  in  Hecatseus,  so  he  was  followed 
by  others  who  shared  his  views.  Thus,  while  we 
cannot  fix  precisely  the  date  of  Leon  of  Pella,  who 
fabricated  a  letter  purjiorting  to  have  been  written 
by  Alexander  to  Olympias — a  letter  often  quotetl 
by  the  apologists,  and  setting  forth  ideas  akin  to 
those  of  Hecatieus — he  unquestionably  belongs  to 
this  period,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  exponent 
of  '  Euhemerism '  (cf .  Gelfcken,  Zwei  griech.  Apolo- 
geten,  Leipzig,  1907,  p.  223).  Then,  in  the  2nd 
cent.  B.C.,  Dionysios  Skytobrachion,  who  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Diodorus  (iii.  56  ;  57.  2  ;  60.  3  and  5 ; 
70.  3,  7,  8  ;  71.  5  ;  72.  1,  4  ;  73.  1,  3,  5),  followed  on 
the  lines  of  Euhemerus  and  his  predecessor,  main- 
taining that  the  gods  were  ancient  kings  who — as 
was  specially  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Dionysus 
— had  been  promoted  to  divine  honours  for  their 
services  to  civilization.  Finally,  about  the  end  of 
the  Ist  cent,  a.d.,  Herennius  Philo  of  Byblus,  in 
his  Sanchuniathon,  applied  the  same  process  of 
transmutation  to  the  Phopnician  deities  (Euseb. 
Pra;p.  evang.  i.  9,  p.  29  fl'.).  The  work  of  Palai- 
phatos  {wtpi  iirlaruv,  ed.  Festa,  in  the  Mythoqr. 
grcKri,  iii.  2,  Leipzig,  1902)  cannot  now  be  regarded 
as  directly  relevant  to  the  point  before  ns.  (Cf. 
with  reference  to  the  views  developed  in  the  fore- 
going, E.  Schwartz,  Fiinf  Vortrdge  iiher  d.  griech. 
Ronum,  Berlin,  1896,  n.  102 ff.  ;  jacoby,  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  vi.  952;  Wendland,  Die  helUnist.-rom. 
Kultur",  Tubingen,  1912,  p.  lldfT.) 

The  work  of  Euhemerus,  as  already  remarked, 
was  generally  rejected  by  Greek  writers  of  the 
more  earnest  type,  and  especially,  of  course,  by 
such  OS  bad  engaged  in  research.     It  is,  neverthe- 


less, true  that  in  Greek  works  of  a  religious  cast 
we  occasionally  come  upon  ideas  which,  to  say  the 
least,  emanate  from  the  Euhemeristio  sphere  of 
thought.  Thus,  when  certain  pagan  writers,  in 
seeking  to  vindicate  the  practice  of  idolatry  against 
the  vehement  onslaughts  which  Greek  scepticism 
was  already  making  upon  it,  appeal  to  man's  in- 
stinctive craving  for  the  visible  presence  of  deity, 
and  his  consequent  need  of  an  image  (Dio  Chrysost. 
Orat.  xii.  61 ;  Maximus  Tyrus,  Diss.  ii.  10  [p.  28,  12 
Hob.]),  their  argument  forms  in  a  manner  the  basis 
of  the  theory  by  which  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (14'"0 
explains  the  origin  of  idolatry,  viz.  that  some 
bereaved  father  had  made  an  image  of  the  son 
whom  he  had  lost,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  it,  and 
that  this  then  became  a  general  practice,  till  at 
length  the  worship  of  images  was  legally  instituted 
by  Kings.  In  this  Juda;o-Hellenistic  work,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  idolatry 
that  finds  no  place  in  extant  pagan  literature,  and 
shows  unmistakably  the  impress  of  '  Euhemerism.' 
Similar  ideas  found  their  way  also  into  Hellenistic 
popular  literature,  as,  e.g.,  the  Oracula  Sibyllina, 
which  form  a  medley  of  heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  prophecies.  In  the  third  book  of  the 
Sibyllines,  which  is  known  to  be  the  oldest,  occurs 
a  myth — relating  to  Kronos,  Titan,  Japetos,  llhea, 
Zeus,  and  Hera  (v.  110  ff.) — whose  resemblance  to 
the  teaching  of  Euhemerus  found  in  Ennius  was 
rightly  noted  by  Lactantius,  and  which  is  doubt- 
less to  be  tmced  back — though  hardly  in  a  direct 
line — to  Euhemerus  himself.  Thus  the  work  of 
Euhemerus  still  serves — in  the  hands  of  these  un- 
intelligent witnesses  to  religion,  who  had  certainly 
never  read  it  (even  Firmicus  Maternus,  3,  6f.,  does 
not  imply  a  direct  reading) — as  an  apologetic  weapon 
against  the  heathen  ;  and  in  this  fact  we  may  dis- 
cern the  remarkable  influence  of  the  writer  whose 
name  has  come  by  custom  to  be  associated  with 
the  whole  intellectual  movement  to  which  his 
original  contribution  was  by  no  means  great. 
LiTSiiATURB. — ^This  has  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

J.  Geffcken. 
EUMENIDES,    ERINYES.— It  is  not  alto- 

f  ether  easy  to  grasp  the  precise  character  of  the 
^umenides,  or — to  give  them  their  more  general 
and  more  appropriate  designation — the  Erinyes ; 
for  the  traditional  representation  of  these  crea- 
tions of  Greek  popular  belief  and  poetic  fancy  is 
often  very  indefinite.  They  sometimes  appear  as 
personifications,  sometimes  as  ghosts,  and  some- 
times as  really  well-defined  figures  ;  now  the  tradi- 
tion speaks  of  a  single  'Epu'i/s,  and  now  of  a  whole 
host  of  these  frightful  beings.  Still,  the  scientific 
investigation  of  this  province  of  religious  history 
has  within  recent  decades  to  some  extent  succeeded 
in  discovering  the  original  form  and  subsequent 
development  of  the  myth,  though  we  must  not 
expect  that  every  traditional  detail  will  find  a 
place  in  the  resultant  delineation.  For,  while 
many  Greek  deities  have  but  little  homogeneity 
of  character,  and  tend  rather  to  coalesce  in  various 
a.spects  with  other  divine  personages,  this  is  especi- 
ally true  of  the  figures  generat^l  by  the  obscure 
and  primitive  popular  belief  to  wliich  we  owe 
also  the  Erinyes ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  wavering  forms  shown  by 
the  Erinyes  in  the  dawning  consciousness  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  will  do  well  to  read  von  Wila- 
mowitz's  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the 
Eumenides  of  vEschylus  (Berlin,  19(X),  pp.  1-31). 

The  Erinys — or  group  of  Erinyes — was  an  earth- 
deity,  who  in  Thelpu.sa  was  identified  with  De- 
meter  (Pansan.  viii.  26.  4).  Such  chthonic  spirits 
appear  nearly  always  in  a  dual  aspect — one  friendly 
and  beneficent,  the  other  dark  and  sinister,  just 
as  the  divine  pair  Demeter  and  Persephone  sym- 
bolize, on  the  one  hand,  the  kindly  earth  yielding 
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food  (or  man,  and,  on  the  other,  the  gloomy  depths 
of  Haties.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  in  the 
Peloponnesus  well-disposed  deities  of  the  earth 
were  worshipped  as  Eumenides  (Pausan.  ii.  II.  4 ; 
cf.  viii.  34.  1  ff.,  and  Preller-Robert,  Griech.  Mytho- 
logic*,  Berlin,  1894,  i.  837);  elsewhere  they  are 
also  designated  nirniu  or  'AfiXaplai,  and  in  Athens, 
on  tlie  Areopagus  and  at  the  Demos  Colonus,  the 
Zefiyal  (Pans.  i.  28.  6),  while  this  name,  as  also  the 
title  lldrytai,  was  likewise  applied  in  a  descriptive 
sense  to  Demeter  and  Kore  (cf.  Preller-Robert,  i. 
747).  Such  deities,  in  virtue  of  their  chthonic 
character,  were  represented  in  the  cultus  as  bear- 
ing not  only  flowers  and  fruits,  but  also  the  figure 
of  the  snake,  which  is  found  among  many  peoples 
as  tlie  symbolic  animal  of  the  dark  and  gloomy 
under  world.  For  in  the  earth  underneath  live 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  the  haggard  spirits  whom 
those  who  still  live  on  the  earth  must  charm  and 
propitiate ;  while,  under  a  different  name,  these 
earth-deities  are  the  avengers  of  murder,  especi- 
ally tlie  murder  of  a  blood-relation.  It  is  true  that 
even  here  the  data  remain  somewhat  obscure,  for 
it  seems  as  if  the  'EptvOs  was  in  general  the  angry 
soul  of  the  murdered  person  himself  rather  than 
a  deity  who  avenges  the  crime  wreaked  upon  that 
Boul.  To  all  apiiearance  Hesiod  (Theog.  217 ;  cf. 
iEsch.  Sept.  contra  Theh.  1054)  identifies  the  Erinyes 
with  the  Keres,  who  must  also  be  regarded  as  souls. 
And,  since  it  is  thus  impossible,  as  has  just  been 
indicated,  to  attain  to  absolute  certainty  at  this 
point,  we  must  be  content  to  verify  some  of  the 
more  outstanding  features  of  the  myth  in  its 
primitive  form. 

Now,  it  is  so  far  an  advantage  to  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  avenging  deities  who  punish  the 
crime  of  slaying  a  blood-relation  are  identical  with 
the  beneficent  spirits  of  the  under  world.  The 
cause  of  a  murdered  man  was  in  general  taken  up 
by  his  family  group ;  but,  when  one  individual  in 
such  a  group  killed  another,  the  deed  was  ac- 
counted more  atrocious  than  an  ordinary  homi- 
cide; and,  as  in  this  case  the  avenger  could  not 
fittingly  be  supplied  by  the  family  itself,  the  task 
of  executing  justice  on  behalf  of  the  wailing  soul 
of  the  slain  was  undertaken  by  the  deities  of  the 
sombre  deptlis.  Thus  the  death-blow  which  Mele- 
ager  had  dealt  the  brother  of  his  mother  is,  at  her 
request,  avenged  upon  him  by  the  -/ifpotpoiTis  'Epivis 
(it.  ix.  571) ;  and  we  are  told  in  Od.  xi.  280  that, 
though  Qidipus  was  not  directly  guilty  of  his 
mother's  death,  yet  for  him  Epicaste  left  pains 
behind, '  all  that  the  Erinyes  ('  Avengers '  [Butcher 
and  Lang])  of  a  mother  bring  to  pass '  {iraa  re  HT/Tpis 
'Epu>u€s  iKTcKioixnv).  Here,  however,  we  can  already 
trace  the  genesis  of  the  finer  and  more  spiritual 
idea  that  tne  Erinyes  are  the  curse,  or  curses  (dpal), 
of  one  who  has  suffered  any  kind  of  injury  at  the 
hands  of  a  relative.  Thus  Telemachus  is  appre- 
hensive of  his  mother's  curses  {Od.  ii.  135;  cf.  II. 
xxi.  412),  while  in  Hesiod  (T)ieog.  472),  Rheia  desires 
that  Kronos  shall  propitiate  the  iptviit,  i.e. — in  this 
case — the  curses  of  lus  father ;  and,  similarly,  in 
iEschylns  [Eum.  417)  the  Erinyes  present  them- 
selves to  Athene  as  the  'Apal  (cf.  Sopli.  (Ed.  Col. 
1375,  1391 ;  Dlass,  Einleit.  zu  d.  Euineniden  des 
Aischylos,  Berlin,  1907,  p.  2f.).  In  this  way  the 
Erinyes  came  at  length  to  be  the  protectresses  of 
family  law  in  general ;  when  a  household  was  be- 
reft of  parents,  their  place  was  taken  by  the 
eldest  brother,  whose  prerogative  was  now  main- 
tained by  the  Erinyes  [11.  xv.  204).  Finally,  when 
they  stop  the  prophetic  utterance  of  the  steed  of 
Achilles  (xix.  418),  they  seem  to  assume  the  func- 
tion, if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  maintaining  the 
normal  order  of  Nature.  As  they  are  thus  the 
handmaids  of  justice  upon  earth,  they  are  also 
the  guardians  of  oaths  and  the  avengers  of  perjury 


(xix.  259 ;  Hesiod,  Op.  803  f.),  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  court  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  the  judicial 
oath  was  taken  in  tne  name  of  the  'S.eixval  Seal 
(Dinarchus,  i.  47).  On  all  these  details,  see  liohde. 
Psyche^,  Freiburg,  1898,  i.  268 ff.,  ii.  231  f. 

The  Erinyes  then  came  to  be  depicted  with  all 
the  power  of  artistic  expression  of  which  Hellenism 
was  capable.  The  tptvit  travels  amid  a  dark  cloud, 
is  'one  that  walks  in  darkness'  (^c/io^m;,  see 
above) ;  the  sombre  goddesses,  the  (rrvyepal,  the 
Kpartpal,  and  the  dturrXip-ef,  are  also  figured  as 
huntresses ;  nothing  escapes  their  eye ;  and,  like 
a  pack  of  savage  hounds,  they  pursue  the  criminal 
—  whose  trail  of  blood  they  have  Ri)eedily  dis- 
covered— till  they  finally  bring  him  to  the  ground. 
Hence  jEschylus,  too,  refers  to  them  as  the '  mother's 
hounds'  (CAoepA.  924;  cf.  Eum.  131  f.,  146 ff.). 

It  was,  in  fact,  Greek  poetry,  and,  above  all, 
Greek  tragedy,  that  gave  these  creations  of  pop- 
ular belief  tljeir  final  form.  We  cannot  fix  pre- 
cisely the  period  in  which  the  repulsive  stories  of 
unnatural  crime — parricide,  matricide,  and  incest 
— first  took  their  rise,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the 
legends  of  CEdipus,  Alcmseon,  and  the  Atridse 
are  to  be  assigned.  But  in  any  case  the  Erinyes 
filled  a  great  r61e  in  this  particular  phase  of  Greek 
mythology.  This  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
case  of  (Edipus  (cf.  also  Msch.  Sept.  69,  857), 
while,  as  regards  the  myth  of  the  Atridse,  we 
read  in  Stesichorus,  who  is  our  chief  authority 
here,  and  is  of  im]>ortance  also  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tragedy,  that  Orestes,  who  had  killed 
his  mother  Clytsemnestra,  was  pursued  by  the 
Erinyes,  and  received  from  Apollo  a  bow  as  a 
means  of  defence  (frag.  40).  The  latter  detail  is 
one  of  great  interest,  as  it  indicates  the  early  re- 
cognition of  that  conflict  between  the  deities  of 
light  and  those  of  the  under  world  which  forms  so 
significant  a  factor  in  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus. 
For  there  the  Erinyes  are  the  primeval  goddesses 
whose  sole  function  it  is  to  avenge  the  violation 
of  kinship ;  the  murder  of  a  husband,  which 
Apollo  sets  forth  before  the  Erinyes  in  aU  its 
atrocity,  is  of  no  concern  to  them  {Eum.  212). 
In  Apollo  and  Athene,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Erinyes  are  confronted  with  a  new  ethical  point 
of  view — with  the  Delphic  law  of  expiation — as 
also  with  the  claun  of  the  Athenian  State  to  deal 
in  its  own  right  with  such  deeds  as  the  crime  of 
Orestes.  As  we  know,  they  lose  their  case,  but 
they  are  reconciled  by  Athene,  and  then,  as  bene- 
ficent spirits,  pass  into  the  under  world  beneath 
the  Areopagus.  The  Erinyes  have  become  the 
Eumenides.  Thus  did  jEschylus  contrive  to  intro- 
duce ethical  harmony  into  the  primitive  saga, 
which,  as  we  saw  above,  recognized  a  dual  aspect 
in  the  earth-deities.  Another  perpetrator  of  the 
crime  of  matricide  was  Alcmseon,  who  was  like- 
wise pursued  by  the  Erinyes,  but  was  at  length 
released  from  the  consequences  of  his  impiety  (cf. 
Eurip.  in  Nauck,  Fragm.  tra^.',  Leipzig,  1889,  p. 
379 ;  Bethe,  Theban.  Heldenheder,  Leipzig,  1891, 
p.  138  f.). 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  chthonic 
character  of  the  Erinyes  is  synilwlized  by  the 
snake,  and  on  an  Argivo  votive  relief  (Roscher,  i. 
1330)  each  of  tlie  tliree  Eumenides  carries  a  ser- 
pent in  her  liand.  .^schylus,  however,  represents 
them  as  also  liaving  snakes  twining  about  their 
heads  {Choeph.  1049 f.),  and  plastic  art  sometimes 
exliibits  corresj>onding  figures  (Roscher,  i.  1334). 
They  are  also  provided  with  wings  ((^f.  Eurip.  Iph. 
Taur.  289),  while  their  short  hunting  x"'<i''  is  a 
further  indication  of  their  function  as  the  swift 
pursuers  of  their  prey.  In  their  hands  they  hold 
scourges,  and  al.so  torches  (cf.  the  vase  of  Ganosa, 
in  Roscher,  i.  1326),  with  which  they  torment  the 
guilty  in  the  imder  world. 
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iEschylus  does  not  mention  the  number  of  the 
Erinyes,  but  speaks  of  them  as  many  (Eum.  585). 
At  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  the  accusing  god- 
desses were  three  in  number  — or,  by  other  ac- 
counts, two  (Preller-Robert,  837,  1 ;  841,  3).  The 
Arrive  relief  just  referred  to  shows  three,  and  we 
find  the  same  number  in  a  passage  of  Euripides 
{Orest.  408).  Euripides,  however,  speaks  of  them 
in  another  passage  (Iph.  Taur.  968)  as  a  large 
number,  and,  strange  to  say,  as  being  split  up 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which  continues  to  pursue 
Orestes,  while  the  other  acquiesces  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Athene. 

After  the  age  of  tragedy  the  Erinyes  or  Eumeni- 
des  show  no  further  phase  of  development  either 
in  character  or  in  outward  form.  Subsequently, 
in  order  to  meet  the  desire  for  a  simpler  form  of 
the  myth,  they  were  represented  only  in  their 
more  terrible  aspects,  their  more  beneficent  func- 
tions being  left  out  of  account,  till  at  length, 
among  the  Romans,  and  even  in  the  description 
given  by  Vergil  (j^n.  vii.  323  fF.)  they  manifest — 
as  the  Furice^Sk  relatively  conventional  character. 

LrrERATURB.  —  In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article,  see  A.  Rosenberg:,  Die  Erinyen,  Berlin,  1873 ;  J.  E. 
Harrison,  Prole^.  to  Study  of  Or.  ReU,  Camb.  1908 ;  L.  R. 
Famell,  The  Hiijher  Aspects  of  Gr,  Ret.  (Hib.  Lect.),  London, 
1911,  pp.  39,  85,  90,  101.  Cf.  also  the  artt.  vEsciitlcs,  Crimm 
AKO  PuMisuMRNTS  (Greek),  Euripides,  Hohbr,  Sophocles. 

EUNOMIANISM.— The  moral  force  of  Arian- 
ism  (q.v.)  was  stronger  than  ever  as  its  end  drew 
near  in  the  East,  because  the  Homoeans  (those 
Arians  who  held  the  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father)  were  broken  up,  and  there  was  no  more 
entanglement  with  the  court  and  politics.  Arian- 
ism  was  then  represented  by  Eunomius,  who  had 
made  no  compromises,  and  had  suffered  as  a 
martyr  to  the  Anomoean  cause  {i.e.  the  cause  of 
those  who  held  the  urUikeness  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father).  He  had  to  leave  his  See  of  Cyzicus,  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Valens  {A.D.  367),  and 
again,  when  he  had  returned  to  Constantinople, 
by  Theodosius — the  sole  exception  to  Theodosius' 
toleration.  The  Anomcean  teaching  came  to  a 
head,  in  Eunomius'  hands,  in  the  easily  understood 
formula  '  that  the  iytpvijffla  was  the  essence  of  the 
First  Person  of  the  Trinity,'  whereby  a  gulf  was 
dug  between  the  Ungenerate  and  the  Generate; 
in  other  words,  between  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son. 

A  passing  notice  of  the  word  '  Ungenerate '  as  the  equivalent 
of  ayiitnjTo^y  the  catchword  of  this  loeiHan,  is  necessary  at  the 
commencement.  It  was  a  term  used  by  the  orthodox  also  as 
applicable  to  the  Father  only,  though  in  a  way  very  different 
from  that  in  which  Eunomius  handled  it ;  and,  if  it  were  to  he 
translated  *  not  begotten'  or  'unbegotten,'  as  applicable  to  the 
Father  only,  such  a  term  would  confuse  the  doctrine  of  the 
Third  Person,  who  is  Himself  also  '  not  made,  nor  created,  nor 
begotten.'  Again,  'ingenerate,'  which  might  be  suggested  as  a 
■OMtitute,  Is  not  supported  by  the  Latin  usage.  '  Unorlginate,' 
again,  bears  only  one  sense  of  unljeginning,  which  even  with 
the  Arians  could  be  said  of  the  Son.  Lastly,  '  not  generated  * 
does  not  furnish  a  corresponding  idiomatic  expression  for 
iytvt^ioy  '  un^eneracy.'  '  Unmade,'  *  uncreate  '  are  out  of  the 
question  for  this  purpose,  both  in  themselves  and  because  no 
proper  equivalent  would  be  left  for  aye'iajros,  and  no  means  of 
distinguishing  it  from  aytymtro^.  The  distinction  between  these 
terms  was  always  felt  ny  the  Church  writers,  whether  before 
the  3rd  cent,  (which  Bishop  Bull  has  doubted)  or  after  it  (as  has 
been  conclusively  shown  by  Lightfoot,  Ignatius,  vol.  ii.  p.  90  ff.). 
Thus  '  unmade  '  (<iy«'npo5)  could  be  applied  to  the  Son,  but  not 
ayivvrfriK.  'Ungenerate  remains,  then,  as  alone  capable  of 
representing  the  word  which  was  put  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Eunomian  heresy,  and  from  which  all  its  conclusions  flowed. 
Asit  was  a  word  accepted  also  by  the  orthodox,  Eunomius'  use 
of  it  was  all  the  more  convincing  and  plausible. 

Aa  to  the  source  of  the  term  '  ungenerate '  there  can  be  little 
donbt.  Though  Clregory  of  Nyssa,  in  the  long  and  bitter  con- 
trorersy  with  Eunomius,  when  everything  had  to  be  said  that 
would  make  for  the  Nicene  faith,  more  than  once  acciisfs  him 
of  having  invented  the  term  (it  certainly  )>ecame  a  new  thing  in 
his  hands),  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  and  we  shall  not  fall  to 
And  it.  In  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  Gregory  accuses 
Eunomius  of  .Judaizing  by  means  of  it,  and  of  introducing 
also  the  Greek  idolatry,  i.e.  of  the  creature.  This  takes  us  at 
once  to  Philo  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Neo-l'latonists  on  the 
oUMr,    Of  course  the  contemporary  philosophy  could  not  enter 


into  the  fine  distinction  between  'ungenerate  '  and  '  uncreate,' 
so  necessary  to  be  drawn  in  the  Christian  controversy.  Still 
'  ungenerate '  is  the  term  which  Plotinus  uses  of  the  Supreme 
Being  (Ennead,  v.  iii.  p.  517) ;  and  Celsus  (the  Neo-Platonist 
whom  Origen  answered)  uses  it,  according  to  the  text  of  the 
Phitocatia,  of  his  eternal  world ;  while  Philo,  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  had  treated  it  as  the  exact  correlative  of  the  jahweh 
of  the  Jews.  As  for  it«  early  use  by  the  teachers  of  the  Church, 
it  is  enough  to  mention  that  Ignatius  writes  that  '  the  heretics ' 
(the  followers  of  Simon,  who  were  precarsors  of  the  Sabellians) 
thought  that  Christ  was  ungenerate. 

It  was  this  word  'ungenerate,'  so  familiar  to 
Greek  philosophy,  so  consecrated  in  its  application 
to  the  First  Ferson  of  the  Trinity,  that  Eunomius 
seized  upon  to  destroy  the  consubstantiality  of 
Nicaea.  He  saw  in  it  the  expression  of  a  positive 
idea  which  enabled  the  mind  to  comprehend  the 
Deity,  and  which  at  tlie  same  time,  by  virtue  of  the 
logical  opposition  between  ungenerate  and  gener- 
ate, destroyed  not  only  the  equality,  but  also  the 
likeness,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  As  in  all 
other  dichotomies  arising  from  privative  terms 
{e.g.  'imperishable,'  'unending,'  'uncreate,'  etc.), 
the  Trinity  stands  apart  from  creation,  so  in  this 
last  dichotomy  the  First  Person  stands  apart  from 
the  Second  and  the  Third.  It  was  the  only  dis- 
tinction of  this  sort  that  Arianism  could  seize  on 
for  its  purpose,  and  so  this  distinctive  term  'un- 
generate '  is  liypostatized  and  deified. 

I.  '  The  Ungenerate '  as  the  name  of  God. — 
Eunomius  asserts  'God  is  ungenerate,  absolutely 
and  independently  of  aught  beside  Himself,'  and 
shows  at  once  what  he  is  going  to  make  of  tlii.s  by 
adding  of  the  term  '  ungenerate '  itself :  '  This 
name  is  His  glory.  It  is  grafted  in  our  minds 
from  above.'  He  then  constructs  the  following 
syllogism  :  '  No  term  expressive  merely  of  the 
absence  of  a  quality  can  be  God's  name  :  the  Un- 
generate is  God's  name :  therefore  it  does  not 
express  a  privation.'  But  how  does  he  prove  his 
second  premiss,  viz.  that  '  the  Ungenerate '  is 
God's  name  ?  The  only  definite  proof  he  seems 
to  offer  is  the  somewhat  curious  one  tliat  long 
before  the  creation  of  man  God  had  the  naming  of 
things,  seeing  that  in  the  earliest  of  the  sacred 
records,  before  the  creation  of  man,  the  naming  of 
fruit  and  seed  is  mentioned  ;  and,  if  of  things,  how 
much  more  would  He  have  the  naming  of  Himself  ; 
and  '  Ungenerate,'  which  includes  everything  else 
we  predicate  of  Him  (indestructible,  unending, 
etc.) — in  fact  expresses  His  essence — commends 
itself  as  the  name  He  must  have  given  to  Himself. 
Once  he  can  establish  ungeneracy  as  the  Divine 
essence  above  all  other  qualities  (which  he  labours 
to  do  by  a  constant  inisapplication  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  Person  or  hypostasis  of  the  Father 
to  the  whole  essence  [oiala]  of  Deity),  the  heavenly 
origin  of  the  name  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
accordance  with  his  theory  of  the  sacredness  of 
names. 

But  Eunomius'  most  elaborate  proof,  that  '  Un- 
generate is  God's  name,'  is  a  negative  and  indirect 
one.  He  attacks  the  mental  history  wliich  Basil 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  give  of  the  term.  He 
denies  that  it  is  due  to  a  human  conception,  and 
boldly  asserts  instead  that  it  is  due  to  a  perception 
as  instinctive,  spontaneous,  and  direct  as  any  per- 
ception of  the  senses :  the  Deity  presentea  this 
object,  and  the  mind  at  once  grasped  it.  He 
pours  contempt  not  only  on  tlie  orthodox  party 
for  treating  this  and  all  other  privative  names  of 
the  Deity  as  merely  privative  and  the  resnlt  of 
conception,  but  also  upon  the  faculty  of  con- 
ception itself.  It  would  be  dangerous,  he  con- 
siders, to  tru.Ht  the  naming  of  the  Deity  to  a 
common  operation  of  the  mind.  The  faculty  of 
conception  may,  and  does,  play  us  false ;  it  can 
create  monstrosities.  Besides,  if  tlie  names  of  the 
Father  are  conceptions,  so  also  are  the  names  of 
the  Son,  e.g.  the  Door,  the  Shepherd,  the  Axe,  the 
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Vine.  But,  as  our  Lord  Himself  applied  these  to 
Himself,  He  would,  according  to  the  orthodox 
party,  be  employing  the  faculty  of  conception  ;  and 
It  b  blasphemous  to  think  that  He  employed  names 
which  we  might  have  arrived  at  simply  by  con- 
oeiving  of  Him  in  these  i)articular  ways.  There- 
fore, conception  is  not  the  source  of  the  Divine 
name.s ;  but  rather  they  come  from  a  perception 
implant«ti  in  us  directly  from  on  high.  '  Un- 
generatc,'  above  all  others,  is  such  a  name,  and  it 
reveals  to  us  the  very  sulK<tance  or  essence  of  the 
Deity. 

It  was  urged  by  Basil  and  Gregory  against 
Eunomius  that  '  Ungenerate,'  as  well  as  every 
other  name  of  God,  is  due  to  a  conception.  They 
show  the  entire  relativity  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Deity.  In  each  case  of  naming  Him  we  perceive 
an  operation  of  the  Deity,  or  an  absence  in  Him 
of  what  attaches  to  the  created,  or  of  evil ;  and 
then  we  conceive  of  Him  as  operating  in  the  one, 
as  free  from  the  other,  and  so  name  Him.  But 
there  is  no  conception,  because  there  is  no  per- 
ception, of  the  substance  of  the  Deity.  Scripture, 
which  has  revealed  His  operations,  has  not  revealed 
that. 

Basil  and  Gregory  both  declare  the  predicate 
'  Ungenerate  *  to  be  a  concept ;  Eunomius  declares 
it  to  be  a  thing,  to  be  not  privative,  but  positive. 

We  recognize  in  all  this  a  far-off  prelude  of  the 
battle  that  had  to  be  fought  a  thousand  years 
afterwards  as  to  the  nature  and  source  of  generic 
names ;  then,  too,  the  Conceptualists  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  left  the  field  victorious.    See  artt. 

CONCEPTUALISM,  NOMINALISM,  REAMSM. 

Behind  this  first  assumption,— for  it  is  an 
assumption  for  which  Eunomius  offers  no  better 
proofs  than  those  given  above, — that  the  true  name 
of  God  is  '  Ungenerate,'  there  lies  another  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  God  is  knowable.  On  the  one 
hand,  Eunomius  attacks  the  orthodox  for  saying 
that  we  know  God  only  through  the  universe,  and 
through  the  Son,  the  author  of  the  universe ;  on 
the  other,  he  attacks  the  older  Arians  for  saying 
that  we  know  God  only  in  part.  He  maintains, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
to  profess  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  Divine 
nature  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Son  is  gener- 
ated. Kather  the  mind  of  the  believer  rises  above 
every  sensible  and  intelligible  essence,  and  does 
not  stop  even  at  the  generation  of  the  Son,  but 
mounts  above,  aspiring  to  the  First  Cause.  Is  this 
bold  assertion — so  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  and  of  Scripture  itself— a  direct  borrowing 
from  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists  ?  The  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  expres.sed  certainly  belongs  to 
these  schools ;  cf .  the  terms  '  transcending,'  '  be- 
yond,' 'longing,'  'First  Cause,'  'uplifted.^  This 
direct  intuition  on  our  part  of  the  Ungenerate 
manifestly  creates  an  enormous  inconsistency  in 
Eunomius'  own  system.  We  have  to  suppose  that 
the  creatures  whom  the  Word,  the  Son,  by  Euno- 
mius' own  showing,  created,  unconnected  as  they 
are  with  the  Ungenerate  (since  He  has  not  made 
them),  nevertheless  conceive  of  and  see,  beyond 
their  own  Creator,  a  Being  who  cannot  be  any- 
thing to  them'  I 

2.  Eunomius*  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. — It  remains  to  consider  the  use,  in  detail, 
which  Eunomius  made  of  this  primal  dichotomy  of 
♦Ungenerate'  and  'Generate  as  applied  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His  Hsumi  of 
his  re-arrangement  of  tliis,  as  quoted  by  Gregory 
from  his  Defence  of  my  Defence,  begins  as 
follows : 

'Viere  ia  the  Supreme  and  Absolute  Belnf^;  and  another 
Being,  existinff  by  reason  of  the  First,  but  after  It,  though 
before  all  others  ;  and  a  third  Beinfi:,  not  ranking  with  either  of 
these,  but  inferior  to  the  Ono  as  to  cause,  to  tiie  Other  as  to  the 
r  which  yrodocad  tb' 


This  last  statement  must  mean  that  the  Third 
Person  is  inferior  to  the  First,  as  having  a  cause 
at  all  ;  and  to  the  Second,  as  proceeding  only  from 
the  Second  and  not  from  the  First.  In  this 
Eunomius  reveals  at  once  the  emanationism  which 
marks  his  teaching  throughout.     He  goes  on  : 

"There  must,  of  course,  bo  included  in  this  account  the 
energies  which  follow  each  Being,  and  the  names  germane  to 
these  energies.  Again,  as  each  Being  is  absolutely  Hingle,  and 
is  in  fact  and  thought  one,  and  Its  energies  are  bounded  by  lt« 
works  and  Its  works  commensurate  with  Its  energies,  necejisarily, 
of  course,  the  energies  which  follow  these  Beings  are  relatively 
greater  and  less,  some  being  of  a  higher,  some  of  a  lower  order ; 
In  a  word,  their  difference  amounU  to  that  existing  between 
their  works.' 

We  see  that  Eunomius  in  this  (and  equally  so  in 
all  that  follows)  has  translated  tlie  terms  of  Scrip- 
ture straight  into  those  of  Aristotle,  and  changed 
the  ethical-physical  of  Christianity  into  the  purely 
physical.  Spirit  throughout  becomes  Being  {odola, 
a  word  which,  seeing  that  Eunomius  still  regards 
the  substance  as  living,  is  best  translated  as  above, 
'  Being ').  Nothing  else  was  to  be  expected  after  he 
had  so  effectually  banished  the  spiritual  and  moral 
from  his  Ungenerate  that  it  becomes  as  physical 
as  the  '  Motionless  First  Mover '  of  Aristotle. 
The  contents  of  the  above  formula  amount  to 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Gnosticism.  In  fact, 
the  earlier  and  this,  the  later,  Arianism  are 
simply  the  last  attempts  of  Gnosticism  to  impose 
the  doctrine  of  emanations  upon  Christian  theoloCT. 
For,  while  Arianism  held  the  Logos  to  be  the 
highest  Being  after  the  Godhead,  it  regarded  this 
Logos  as  only  the  mediator  between  _  God  and 
man ;  just  as,  before  the  rise  of  Arianism,  it 
had  been  the  peculiar  aim  of  Gnosticism  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  between  Creator  and  created  by 
means  of  intermediate  beings  (the  emanations). 
It  is  also  most  significant,  in  the  same  direction, 
that  Eunomius,  like  his  master  before  him, 
adopted  that  system  of  Greek  philosophy  (the 
Aristotelian)  which  had  always  been  the  natural 
ally  of  Gnosticism.  Aristotle  is  strong  in  divisions 
and  differences,  weak  in  '  identifications ' ;  he  had 
marked,  with  a  clearness  never  attained  before, 
the  various  stages  upwards  in  the  physical  world  ; 
and  this  is  just  what  Gnosticism,  in  its  wish  to 
exhibit  all  things  according  to  their  varions 
distances  from  the  ungenerate,  required,  and 
accordingly  made  use  of.  Gregory  had  reason 
when  he  spoke  of  the  followers  of  Eunomius  as 
'  these  Gnostics.' 

It  is  true  that  Eunomius  uses  also  orthodox 
terms  in  dealing  with  the  Trinity.  We  encounter 
such  in  the  following  creed  of  his,  but  the  last 
words  preclude  any  orthodox  meaning  : 

'We  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  the  Only-begotten  God, 
the  flrstbom  of  all  creation,  very  Son,  not  ungenerate,  verily 
begotten  before  the  worlds,  n.amcd  Son  not  without  being 
begotten  before  He  existed,  coming  into  being  before  creation, 
nof  tmcreote'  (quoted  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  c.  Euiwm.  ii.  7). 

The  gulf  had  been  dug  wlien  once  ungeneracy 
had  been  proclaimed  to  be  the  substance  of  the 
Father ;  and  nothing  more  could  pass  it.  Even 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son  seems  disstroyed,  not- 
withstanding the  above  articles  from  Eunomius' 
creed,  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following:  'No 
man  who  has  any  regard  for  the  truth  either 
calls  any  generated  thing  ungenerate,  or  calls 
God,  who  is  over  all.  Son  or  generate.'  The  Son 
is  '  subject,'  and  this  subjectivity  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  being  generated. 

•The  Fatlier'  and  'the  Son  are  terms. wliich 
Eunomius  avoids  as  much  as  possible  j  he  was 
sure  to  use  them  most  sparingly— in  fact,  only 
to  get,  and  until  he  could  get,  a  hearing.  But, 
once  he  can  come  back  to  his  Ungenerate,  his  obiect 
is  secured,  and  all  the  details  of  his  system  follow 
by  an  easy  process  of  drawing  inevitable  conclu- 
sions. The  Son  is  necessarily  'subject.'  The 
opposition  of  '  ungenerate '  and  '  generate '  admits. 
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he  says,  of  no  mean,  just  like  that  of  '  rational ' 
and  '  irrational.'  He  contemplates,  as  existing 
in  the  '  generate '  with  reference  to  the  '  un- 
generate,'  the  same  difierence  as  there  is  between 
'  irrational '  and  '  rational. '  As  the  special  at- 
tributes of  the  rational  and  irrational  are  essentially 
incompatible,  so  the  nature  of  the  generate  is 
one,  and  that  of  the  ungenerate  is  another  ;  and 
as  the  irrational  has  been  created  in  subjection 
to  the  rational,  so  the  generate  is,  by  a  necessity 
of  its  being,  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  un- 
generate. 

A.S  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  generation  of 
the  Son,  Eanomius  says  the  Father  begat  Him  at 
that  time  which  He  chose,  and  quotes  Philo  : 
'  God,  before  all  other  things  that  are  generated, 
has  dominion  over  His  own  power.'  This  power 
was  under  dominion,  and  was  restrained  as  to 
its  activity,  while  the  due  time  of  the  generation 
of  Christ  was  still  about  to  come,  and  to  set  this 

Sower  to  its  natural  work.  What  the  cause  of 
elay  was,  and  what  it  was  that  intervened, 
Eunomius  does  not  specify.  Not  time,  not  space, 
he  says.  '  Let  there  be  no  questioning  among 
sensible  men  on  this  point,  why  He  did  not  do  so 
before.'  That  is  all.  With  the  same  tool  of 
'  ungenerate '  and  '  generate '  God  (if  he  really 
could  still  give  to  Christ  the  name  God),  Eunomius 
shatters,  as  with  a  resistless  wedge,  the  article 
of  the  Nicene  symbol  '  Light  of  Light,'  which 
compares  the  consnbstantiality  of  Father  and  Son 
with  the  oneness  of  flame  lit  from  flame.  '  As 
great  as  is  the  diilerence  between  generate  and 
ungenerate,  so  great  is  the  divergence  between 
Light  and  Light.  This  is  a  striking  instance  of 
how  the  avoidance  of  the  Scripture  terms  '  Father' 
and  '  Son,'  implying  real  oneness  of  nature,  made  it 
possible  to  say  almost  anything  in  this  controversy. 
He  goes  on : 

•  We  know  the  true  Light ;  we  know  Him  who  created  the 
li^bt  after  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  we  have  heard  the 
Life  and  the  Truth  Himself,  even  Christ,  saying  to  His  diwjiples  : 
"Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world"  ;  we  have  learned  from  the 
blessed  Paul,  when  he  gives  the  title  of  •'  Light  unapproachable  " 
to  the  Qod  over  all,  and  by  the  addition  defines  and  teaches 
us  the  transcendent  superiority  of  His  Light ;  and  now  that 
we  have  learnt  that  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
one  Light  and  the  other,  we  shall  not  patiently  endure  so 
much  as  the  mere  mention  of  the  notion  that  the  idea  of 
light  in  either  case  is  one  and  the  same.' 

With  Eunomius,  that  is  to  say,  the  '  true'  is  one 
thing,  the  '  unapproachable '  another.  The  Incar- 
nation was  a  still  further  divergence  of  the  Light 
of  the  Son. 

*  This  IJ^ht  carried  into  effect  the  plan  of  mercy,  while  the 
other  remauied  inoperative  with  respect  to  that  gracious  action.* 

It  was  even  a  further  degradation  : 

*lf  he  (i.e.  Basil)  can  show  that  the  tiod  over  all,  who  is 
the  Light  unapproachable,  was  incarnate. — or  could  be  in- 
camat«,~then  let  him  say  that  the  Light  is  equal  to  the 
Ugbt.' 

As  to  the  Incarnation  itself,  the  true  emptying 
(kenosis),  which  according  to  Scripture  is  involved 
in  it,  quite  disappears  in  Eunomius'  hands.  If 
the  Son  is  created  and  man  is  created.  He  was 
'  emptied '  (Eunomius  clings  to  this  phrase)  to 
become  Himself,  and  changed  His  place,  not  from 
the  transcendent  to  the  lowlj,  but  from  similar 
(save  with  regard  to  the  accidental  difference  of 
'bodied'  and  'unembodied ')  to  similar  both  in 
kind  and  dignity.  The  difference  between  the 
uncreated  and  the  created  no  longer  constitutes 
the  difference  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ ; 
that  difference  is  marked  by  dominion  and  slavery, 
for  'all  things  serve  God,'  while  'the  whole 
creation  is  in  bondage.'  But,  that  difference 
having  disappeared,  or  rather  having  never  existed 
lietween  the  Son  and  the  world  Ho  came  to  save, 
it  could  no  longer  be  shown  that  the  Master  was 
mingled  with  the  Servant,  but  only  that  a  servant 
came  to  be  amongst  servants.  In  fact,  in 
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Eunomius'   scheme,   the   Incarnation  was  a   fall 
rather  than  a  condescension. 

*  The  Ungenerate  Light  is  unapproachable,  and  has  not  the 
power  of  stooping  to  experience  affections  ;  but  such  a  condi- 
tion is  germane  to  the  generate.* 

The  ' coming  in  the  flesh '  was  quite  akin,  with 
Eunomius,  to  the  declension  of  a  transmigrating 
soul  into  a  lower  order  and  manner  of  existence, 
such  as  Pythagoras  had  taught.  Eunomius  repre- 
sents the  generate  as  intermediate  between 
heaven  and  earth,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  so 
as  not  to  preserve  the  Divine  unsullied,  but  to 
have  an  essence  mixed  and  compounded  of  con- 
traries, which  at  once  stretched  out  to  partake 
of  the  good,  and  at  the  same  time  melted  away 
into  a  condition  subject  to  affections  or  emotions. 
So  man  need  feel  no  gratitude  to  the  Only- 
begotten  God  for  what  He  suffers,  since  it  was 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  His  nature  that  He 
slipped  down  to  the  experience  of  such  affections. 
His  essence,  being  from  the  first  capable  of  being 
affected  and  moved  as  men  are,  was  thereby 
naturally  dragged  down ;  and  such  a  transaction 
or  change  does  not  demand  human  gratitude ! 
Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  than  this  parody 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  how 
wide  the  gulf  is,  and  always  must  be,  between 
Christianity  and  Emanationism  or  any  modern 
revival  of  it.  It  was  in  the  very  cradle  of  this 
last  that  the  Christian  '  theologian '  par  excellence 
had  proclaimed,  as  the  axiom  of  the  new  religion, 
that  'God  is  Love.' 

We  do  not  find  the  same  fullness  of  statement 
by  Eunomius  as  to  the  Spirit  as  we  find  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Son.  This  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  had  not  yet  come 
to  the  front  in  controversy  ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  heresy  of  Macedonius,  who  was  forming  his 
sect  at  the  very  time  when  Eunomius  was  teaching, 
no  heresy  was  connected  directly  with  this,  and 
no  Council  dealt  with  it.  That  was  reserved  for 
the  next  century.  The  final  clauses  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  affirm  distinctly,  amongst  other 
truths,  the  Deity  and  personality  of  tne  Third 
Person,  were,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  entire  silence 
of  the  leading  historians  as  evidence,  not  added  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  ;  they  were  entirely 
ignored  even  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  The 
apprehension  of  the  Homoousion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  little  permeated  as  yet  by  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  unity  of  God.  Still  the  faith  in 
it  was  in  the  Church.  The  expanded  form  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  found  in  a  work  written  by 
Epiphanius  seven  years  before  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (A.O.  381),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
old  Creed  of  Jerusalem  con tainea  such  clauses,  and 
that  Cyril  produced  them  before  the  Council  of 
Constantinople.  But  the  times  were  not  ripe  for 
this  controversy.  Still,  his  system  obliged  Euno- 
mius to  .say  something  about  the  Spirit ;  he  had  to 
draw  his  conclusions  ;  and  what  he  says  savours  of 
the  purely  Greek  heresies  of  the  next  century : 
'After  him  (i.e.  the  Son),  we  believe  on  tne 
Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,'  says  Eunomius. 
The  omission  of  '  Holy '  is  to  be  noticed  ;  doubtless 
it  is  because,  being  aware  of  the  Scripture  expres- 
sions, 'God  is  Spirit'  (Jn  4*"  RVm),  'the  Lord  our 
God  is  Holy '  (Lv  19^),  he  may  prepare  the  way,  by 
the  omission  of  one  at  least  of  these  glorious  titles, 
for  the  still  further  subjection  of  the  Spirit.  So  he 
continues  :  '  Once  for  all  made  subject,'  but  does 
not  specify  what  this  subjection  is.  '  Who  came 
into  being  by  the  only  God  through  the  Only- 
begotten.'  The  term  '  tlie  only  God'  for  the  Father 
prepares  for  what  is  coming,  and  shows  what  value 
to  attach  to  the  whole.  The  Father  employs  the 
Son  as  an  instrument  for  the  production  of  the 
Spirit.     '  Neither  on  the  same  level  with  the  Father, 
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nor  oonnamerated  with  the  Father ;  nor  on  an 
equality  with  the  Son,  for  the  Son  is  Only-begotten, 
having  no  brother  begotten  with  Uim.'  This  U,  of 
course,  inconsistent  with  Eunoraius'  previous  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture  words  xp<tfTOT6ito«  ttjs 
tcriacui  as  actually  meaning  '  first-bom  amongst 
many  brethren,'  i.e.  the  whole  creation,  including 
not  only  the  Spirit,  but  Himself.  '  Not  yet  ranked 
with  any  other,  for  he  has  gone  above  all  the 
creatures  that  came  into  being  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Son,  in  mode  of  oeing,  and  nature, 
and  glory,  and  knowledge,  as  the  first  and  noblest 
work  of  tlie  Only-begotten,  the  greatest  and  moat 
glorious.'  Eunomius  concedes  much  to  the  glory 
of  the  Spirit,  but  he  is  pledged  by  his  emanationism 
to  His  subjectivity.  We  must  discount  the  value 
of  what  follows.  Eunomius  does  not  read  any 
text  in  Scripture  about  the  Spirit  in  the  light  of 
other  texts. 

'  He,  too,  being  one,  and  first  and  alone  and  surpassing  all  the 
creationi  of  the  Son  in  essence  and  dignity  of  nature,  accom- 
plishing every  operation  and  all  teaching;  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Son,  being  sent  by  Him,  and  receiving  from 
Him,  and  declaring  to  those  who  are  instructed,  and  guiding 
Into  truth.'  Again :  *  accomplishing  every  operation  and  all 
teaching,' '  sanctifying  the  8amt«,* '  co-operating  with  the  faith- 
ful for  the  understanding  and  contemplation  of  things  ap- 
pointed,' *  leading  us  to  that  which  is  expedient  for  us,' 
'strengthening  us  in  godliness,*  'lightening  souls  with  the 
light  of  knowledge,'  'emboldening  the  faint-hearted,'  'acting  as 
a  guide  to  those  who  approach  the  mystery,'  '  distributing  every 
gift,*  '  banishing  devils,'  *  healing  the  sick,'  *  comfortmg  the 
afflicted,' '  recovering  the  distreswd.* 

Orthodoxy  could  not  have  a  word  to  say  against 
all  this,  for  it  is  true  scripturally,  only  Scripture 
attributes  all  these  very  operations  to  the  Father 
and  to  the  Son  as  well,  or  implies  that  they  must 
be  ascribed  to  both.  But  Eunomius,  while  basing 
his  own  doctrine  upon  Scripture,  perforce  ignored 
this.  His  principle  once  laid  down  at  the  first, 
'that  the  energies  and  works  are  commensurate 
with  the  Beings  which  they  follow,  and  are 
accordingly  superior  or  inferior  as  the  Beings  are,' 
prevents  any  of  these  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  being  purely  Divine  in  his  eyes.  The  fatal 
separation  and  subordination  of  the  Beings  lead 
to  a  still  more  fatal  separation  and  subordination 
of  the  works.  As  redemption  itself  by  the  incar- 
nation, being  the  Son's  work  and  not  the  Father's, 
was  rather  a  symptom  of  weakness  in  Him  than 
an  evidence  of  the  power  of  Divine  mercy,  so  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  not  the  Son's  nor 
the  Father's,  is  no  more  to  Eunomius  than  what 
might  be  attributed  to  some  human  teacher,  e.g., 
to  be  sent,  to  receive,  to  announce,  to  suggest  the 
truth  ;  it  is  not  God  Himself  whispering  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

To  this  emanationism  ingrained  in  his  system  we 
must,  of  course,  attribute  the  curious  insistence  of 
Eunomius  on  the  Spirit's  being  the  production  of 
the  Son  alone :  the  '  energy '  of  the  Son  produced 
the  Spirit  as  the  '  energy '  of  the  Father  produced 
the  Son.  Was  it  only  reverence  for  the  words  in 
Jn  IS",  or  was  it  also  the  spectacle  of  Eunomius  and 
inany  others  on  this  downward  road  of  emana- 
tionism, that  restrained  every  Greek  Council  and 
every  ancient  Greek  Father  from  mentioning  the 
■  Son  in  connexion  with  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  speaks  for  them 
all :  '  Standing  on  our  definitions,  we  introduce  tlie 
Ungenerate,  the  Generated,  and  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  (1  Oral  de  Filio,  ii.).' 

As  to  Baptism,  the  views  of  Eunomius  can  be 
speedily  stated.  He  is  evidently  alluding  to  it  in 
the  following  words  (as  quoted  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
c.  Eunom.  xi.  5) :  '  But  we  affirm  that  the  mystery 
of  godliness  does  not  consist  in  venerable  names, 
nor  in  the  distinctive  character  of  customs  and 
sacramental  tokens,  but  in  exactness  of  doctrine.' 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  baptism  is  not  into  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  'into  an 


artificer  and  creator' — apparently  excluding  the 
Third  Person  altogether.  Accuracy  of  doctrine 
and  clearness  of  statement  were  to  the  Eunomiang 
salvation,  and  mysteries  worse  than  nothing,  for 
the  claims  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  must 
disappear  altogether  with  the  Divinity  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  claims  of  the  other  Sacrament  dis- 
appear with  the  Divinity  of  Christ  Neither 
could  place  ns,  in  this  system,  in  communion  with 
this  ungenerate  God,  either  in  heart  and  spirit,  as 
the  Church  could  affirm  with  her  living  faith  in  a 
consubstantial  Trinity,  or  in  mind,  which  was  all 
that  the  Eunomians  would  have  vajued.  But  for 
this  communion  of  mind  their  teacher  had  pro- 
vided a  better  way  of  his  own. 

If  Eunomius  has  a  title  to  originality,  it  most 
rest  on  the  use  he  made  of  this  term  '  ungenerate,' 
and  it  is  this  peculiar  use  of  it  that  makes  his 
heresy  strange  and  startling.  For  'ungenerate' 
and  '  generate '  had  been  the  very  terms  which  the 
defenders  of  the  Homoousion  had  borrowed  from 
philosophy,  to  bring  home  to  a  cultured  but  un- 
believing world  that  intimacy  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son  the  mention  of  which  was  ever  on  the 
Saviour's  lips,  according  to  the  Gospel  records. 
They  had  been  employed  to  translate  the  inmost 
mystery  of  the  new  religion.  '  Generate,'  which 
had  previously  connoted  nothing  but  the  opposite 
of  '  ungenerate,'  had  now  been  brought  into  closest 
correlation  and  union  with  the  Ungenerate ;  and 
expressed  that  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed, in  the  current  philosophical  language. 
But  Eunomius  employs  the  terms  in  order  to  de- 
stroy that  very  tning  which  faith  had  adopted 
them  to  teach — the  oneness  of  the  Only-begotten 
with  the  God  who  begat  but  who  is  Himself 
unbegotten.  He  found  these  terms  within  the 
Church,  doing  duty,  as  it  were,  to  make  clear  that 
oneness ;  lie  employed  them,  by  bringing  them  back 
to  their  former  use,  to  destroy  it  I  Then  this  di- 
chotomy of  his  had  to  be  met,  e.g.  by  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  with  the  counter  dichotomy  of '  createa ' 
and  '  uncreated,'  which,  unlike  the  other,  was 
founded  on  an  essential  difference,  and  left  that 
which  was  within  the  inviolable  circle  of  the  God- 
head free  for  ever  from  any  more  dichotomies, 
whatever  other  assaults  might  at  any  time  be  made 
upon  it. 

'  Uncreate,  intelligible  nature  is  far  removed  from  such  dis- 
tinctions *  (1.0.  as  those  of  Eunomius),  says  Gre|fory  (e.  Eunom, 
1.  22)!  *  It  does  not  possess  the  good  by  acquisition,  or  partici- 
pate only  in  the  gcKxiness  of  some  good  which  lies  above  it. 
...  It  is  simple,  uniform,  inconiposite.  .  .  .  But  it  has  distinc- 
tion within  itself  in  keeping  with  the  majesty  of  its  own  nature, 
but  not  conceived  of  with  regard  to  quantity,  as  Eunomius 
supposes.* 

This  was  the  impregnable  position  that  Athan- 
asius  also  had  taken  up.  To  Etdmit  that  the  Son  is 
less  than  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  less  than  the 
Son,  is  to  admit,  as  we  have  seen,  the  law  of 
emanation,  that  is,  the  gradual  and  successive 
degradation  of  God's  substance.  By  this  path 
Oriental  heretics,  as  well  as  the  Neo-Platonists, 
had  been  led  to  a  sort  of  pantheistic  polytheism. 
Arius  had,  indeed,  tried  to  resist  this  tendency, 
but  so  far  only  as  to  bring  back  Divinity  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  This  was  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  who  was  with  Arius  as 
much  a  created  intermediate  between  God  and 
man  as  one  of  the  Xmvis.  Eunomius  treated  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  his  master  had  treated  the  Son  ; 
only  by  a  more  complete  and  decisive  method, 
since  his  new  weapon  of  ungeneracy  created  an 
actual  unlikcTiess  between  the  Persons.  Arianism, 
whether  the  earlier  or  the  later,  tended  alike  to 
Judaism,  and,  by  making  creatures  adorable,  to 
Greek  polytheism.  There  was  only  one  way  of 
cutting  short  the  phantasmagoria  of  Divine  ema- 
nations, without  having  recourse  to  tlie  contra- 
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dictory  hypothesis  of  Arius ;  and  that  was  to 
reject  altogether  the  law  of  emanations  as  hitherto 
accepted.  Fax  from  admitting  that  the  Supreme 
Being  is  always  weakening  and  degrading  Himself 
in  that  which  emanates  from  Him,  Athanasius 
lays  down  the  principle  that  He  produces  within 
Himself  nothing  but  what  is  perfect,  and  just, 
and  Divine  ;  all  that  is  not  perfect  is  a  work,  but 
only  a  work,  of  the  Divine  wUl,  which  draws  it 
ont  of  nothing  (i.e.  creates  it),  and  not  out  of  the 
Divine  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  Eonomianism, 
Sozomen  says  (HE  vi.  27) : 

*The  heresy  of  Eunomiua  was  spread  from  Cilicia  and  the 
mountains  of  Taunis  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and  Constanti- 
nople.' In  A. u.  380 at  Bithynia,  near  Constantinople,  'multitudes 
resorted  to  him  ;  some  also  filtered  from  different  quarters, 
a  few  with  the  desi^  of  testing  his  principles,  and  others 
merely  from  the  desire  of  listening  to  his  discourses.  His 
reputation  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  who  would  efladly 
have  held  a  conference  with  him.  But  the  Empress  Flacilla 
studiously  prevented  an  interview  from  taking  place  between 
them  ;  for  she  was  the  most  faithful  guard  of  the  Nicene  doc- 
trines ■  (ib.  vii.  6). 

At  the  convention,  however,  of  all  the  sects,  at 
Theodosios'  palace  in  A.  d.  382,  Eunomius  was  pre- 
sent (Socrates,  HE  v.  10).  His  'E)cde<ris  t^j  irlo-reus 
(to  which  he  added  learned  notes)  was  laid  before 
Theodosius  in  383.  In  his  answer  to  Eunomius' 
Second  Book,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  finds  that 
Ennomius  has  still  a  flock,  with  whom  the  former 
thus  expostulated  :  '  With  what  eyes  will  you  now 
gaze  upon  your  guide?  I  speak  to  you,  O  flock 
of  perishing  souls ! '  This  could  not  have  been 
written  earlier  than  A.D.  384. 

It  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
that  Eunomius  had  been  a  martyr  to  his  cause, 
and  so  he  was  destined  still  to  be.  But  it  was  not 
till  391  that  the  Emperor  condemned  him  to  ban- 
ishment to  Moesia.  The  barbarians,  however, 
drove  him  from  them  ;  and  he  was  brought  to 
Cffisarea,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Christians 
there,  who  resented  the  presence  amongst  them 
of  the  enemy  of  their  lost  Basil.  He  died  at  his 
birth-place,  Dacora  in  Cappadocia ;  and  his  tomb 
was  visited  there. 

LrraRATCRB. — The  Apologeticui  of  Eunomius  in  28  sections  is 
edited  by  II.  Canisius  in  Ledione*  Antiqiue,  In{<ol8tadt,  1601-04, 
I.  172  ff.  The  beginning  and  epilogue  are  in  Cave's  UUt.  Lit., 
London,  1688,  i.  171,  I.at.  tr.  by  W.  Whiston,  in  his  Eunomian- 
itmua  rtdivivus,  London,  1711.  His  'Efcflffft?  t^«  irC<rT«uK  in  the 
Oodex  Theodosius  is  edited  by'Valesius,  in  his  notes  on  Socrates, 
ParU,  1668  ;  by  Baluze,  in  the  Nova  Collectio  Coticiliorum,  Paris, 
1683,  i.  89  ;  and  by  Ch.  H.  Rettberg  in  his  MarceUmna,  Gottin- 
gen,  1794.  This  is  the  best  edition.  See  also  F.  Oehler's  ed.  of 
Gregory's  13  Boolcfl  against  Eunomius,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Workt 
of  Ongor)  of  Hyua  (Halle,  1865)  ;  C.  R.  W.  Klose,  Geach.  und 
Lekre  desfummu'us,  Kiel,  1833  ;  W.  Kolling,  Gesch.  der  arian. 
B&rau,  Oiiterslob,  1875-83 ;  J.  Ropp,  (Ireijors  da  Buchofs  von 
Syua  Leben  und  UeinUTigen,  Leipzig,  1834  ;  T.  A.  Fabricius, 
BM.  Grae.,  Hamburg,  1804,  Ix.  207(1.  W.  MOOEK. 

EUNUCH. — The  operations  of  castrating  males 
and  of  spaying  females  were  probably  practised  on 
animals  earlier  than  on  human  beings ;  and  de- 
scxnalization  has  always  been  far  more  commonly 
perfonned  on  males  than  on  females.  Castration 
of  horses  was  known  in  Vedic  India,  as  is  shown 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  proper  name 
Vadhryaiva  ('He  who  has  castrated  horses '),  and 
the  repeated  mention  of  the  ox  beside  the  bull  {e.g. 
Bigveda,  I.  xxxii.  7,  X.  cii.  12  ;  cf.,  further,  Zimmer, 
Altind.  Leben,  Berlin,  1879,  pp.  231, 226).  Homeric 
Greece  was  plainly  acquainted  with  the  castration 
of  animals  (cf.  lyopxa.  iiv\a,  II.  xxiii.  147),  and  the 
custom  of  gelding  horses  is  recorded  fortheScythians 
and  Sarmatians  by  Strabo  (p.  312). 

t.  Methods  andpurpose  of  castration.— The  most 
primitive  method  of  castration  seems  to  have  been 
by  cmshingthe  testicles,  mentioned  mAtharvaveda, 
VI.  cxxxviii.  2,  and  implied  in  a  long  series  of  words 
meaning  '  castrated '  and  connected  with  bases 
denoting  '  crush  '  and  the  like. 


Here  belong  lAt.  capo,  *  capon '  (Gr.  K&irrta,  •  strike ') ;  Old  Ir. 
molt,  *  wether '  (Old  Church  Slav.  ttilatH,  '  hammer ') ;  Swab. 
raun,  'gelding'  (Skr.  ru-,  'shatter');  Alban.  treQ,  'castrate* 
(Lat.  trudo,  'thrust');  Gr.  BXa8ias,  OKipiai,  'eunuch'  (0Aaw, 
^AijSco,  '  crush ') ;  Skr.  vadhri,  Gr.  eflpts,  '  eunuch '  (Skr.  vadh-, 
'  strike,'  '  shatter ') ;  O.H.G.  barug, '  castrated  hog,'  Old  Church 
Slav.  bravH,  'wether'  (Lat.  ferio,  'strike').  It  is  also  evident, 
from  Atkarvaveda,  vi.  cxxxviii.  2,  4-5,  that,  besides  crushing 
or  splitting  the  testicles  with  stones,  or  with  a  peg,  the  penis 
might  also  be  split. 

Besides  crushing,  cutting  was  also  employed,  as 
is  shown  by  such  words  as  Gr.  ro/ilat,  '  eunuch ' 
(Tiiivti),  '  cut ') ;  Lat.  castro,  '  castrate '  (Skr.  iaa-, 
'cut');  Old  Ir.  Idn,  'wether'  (Skr.  lu-,  'cut'); 
Skr.  nira^ta,  '  castrated  (Skr.  airi,  '  edge,' 
'knife').  The  operation  of  dragging  the  testicles 
from  the  scrotum  seems  to  be  implied  in  Gr.  ariSuv, 
'  eunuch  '  {crrdu,  '  drag ' ;  cf.  Skr.  muskdbarha, 
'  castrater '  [lit.  '  he  who  puts  the  testicles  out- 
side'], Atharvaveda,  ni.  ix.  2);  and,  if  O.H.G. 
urfur,  'castrated,'  Anglo-Sax.  dfijran,  'castrate,' 
are  connected  with  Gr.  rCp,  'fire,' the  application 
of  hot  iron  to  the  testicles  may  likewise  have  been 
employed  (on  all  these  terms,  see  Schrader,  Meallex. 
derindo^erm.  Alterlumskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  p. 
919 ;  Hirt,  Indogermanen,  do.  1905-07,  pp.  291, 
658). 

A  survey  of  the  terms  just  given  shows  that 
castration  of  human  beings  was  performed  in 
Europe  only  where  Oriental  influences  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  in  this  case  linguistic  evidence  is  not 
contradicted  by  any  facts  thus  far  known.  The 
reasons  for  the  castration  of  animals  were  doubtless 
the  same  in  early  times  as  they  are  to-day  :  greater 
docility  (notably  in  horses  and  oxen)  and  increased 
savourinesss  of  meat  (as  in  capons). 

Turning  to  the  subject  proper  of  the  present  art. 
— the  castrated  human  male,  or  eunuch — it  may 
be  noted  that  the  terms  for  'eunuch'  give,  with 
perhaps  a  single  exception,  no  clue  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  institution  of  castration.  The  sources  of 
Skr.  vadhri  and  of  Gr.  dXi^lat,  (dpit,  ro/iias,  and 
airiSuv  have  already  been  given.  The  best  known 
term  of  all,  eivovxoi,  is  of  uncertain  signification. 

The  old  etymology,  found  as  early  as  the  Etyitwlogicum 

Magnum  —  in-b  toO  ■riji'  eul^f  ixti-v  Kol  irrifie^etirSat  jcol 
4tv\itTtT«tv — and  still  advanced  byTylor  (-BBrll,  art.  '  Eunuch'), 
by  which  the  word  means  '  bed- warder,'  merits  no  consideration. 
Perhaps  the  best  suggestion  is  that  advanced  by  Jensen,  ZA  i. 
[1886]  20,  who  regards  eiiyovxoi  as  a  loan-word  from  the  Sem., 
comparing  Heb.  ^Ijn,  11';n,  *  trained,'  'tried,'  'experienced '(of. 
Syr.  m'haimnd,  '  eunuch'  [lit.  '  trustworthy,'  '  trusted  'J,  and 
see  Lewy,  Sem.  Fremdw&rUr  im  Or.,  Berlin,  1895,  p.  75). 

The  Heb.  term  for  '  eunuch '  is  Dip,  which  is 
probably  to  be  regarded,  with  Jensen,  ZA  vii. 
[1892]  174,  note  1,  as  borrowed  from  Assyr.  Sa  rSH 
(rUi),  '  he  who  is  the  heatl  or  chief,'  particularly  as 
this  would  explain  all  the  offices  and  duties  per- 
formed by  the  o-ip  in  the  OT  (cf.  Zimmern,  ZDMG 
liii.  [1899]  116,  note  2). 

EV  is,  therefore,  correct  in  rendering  D^'ip  by  'officer'  or 
'chamberlain*  in  the  majority  of  its  occurrences,  reserving 
*  eunuch '  for  passages  in  which  this  is  obviously  the  meaning 
(e.y.  2  K  932  2018=  Is  89''  563f-  ;  some  passages,  as  Jer  292  341?^ 
are  equally  susceptible  of  either  rendering  ;  in  any  case  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  accept  Cheyne's  suggestion  [EBi  1427]  that  two 
words  originally  distinct  have  been  fused  in  D'*7p).  The  precise 
nature  of  the  operation  performed  on  the  ancient  Sem.  eunucha 
is  uncertain,  but  from  the  antithesis,  in  Dt  231,  of  n^n-y>x^ 
np^l^  ni")^  (LXX  6Aa2iac,  anoKtKoiktUvwi)  it  is  evident  that  both 
crushing  of  the  testicles  and  ablation  of  the  penis  must  have 
been  among  the  methods  employed  (cf.  also  the  Vulg.  rendering 
of  the  passage,  '  eunuchus,  attritis  vel  amputatis  testiculis  ec 
abecisso  veretro '). 

2.  Physical  and  mental  effects  of  castration, — 
If  castration  is  performed  on  a  child,  and  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken,  the  operation  is  not,  surgi- 
cally speaking,  a  very  serious  one,  although  the 
mortality  is  enormous  among  the  unfortunate 
children  castrated  by  African  slave-dealers  for  the 
Oriental  market.  After  puberty  the  operation  be- 
comes much  more  grave.  In  the  case  of  boys, 
castration  prevents  the  development  of  the  second- 
ary sex-characteristics — the  {pro'wth  of  the  beard 
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and  of  hair  on  the  body,  and  the  change  of  the 
larynx,  the  eunuch  voice  thus  approaching  tlie 
female  liiiUire.  Males  castrated  in  adult  life  natur- 
ally have  the  same  secondary  sex-characteristics  as 
other  men.  Data  are  lacking  with  regard  to  the 
castration  of  girls,  though  analogically  tliere  should 
be  no  pubic  or  axillary  hair,  and  no  characteristic 
development  of  the  pelvis  and  brea-sts.  Oophorec- 
tomy after  puberty  is  commonly  alleged  to  result — 
though  the  secontlary  sex-characteristics  remain- 
in  a  certain  ajjproximation  to  the  male  type,  as  in 
the  quality  of  the  voice  and  in  the  growth  of  hair 
on  the  face.  Castration  of  the  male  does  not  im- 
mediately result  in  lo-ss  of  libido.  On  the  contrary, 
the  castrate  can  for  some  time — at  least  a  year — 
have  sexual  intercourse  and  emit  a  quasi-semen 
(probably  the  secretion  of  the  prostate  gland). 
Accordingly,  in  the  degenerate  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  eunuchs  were  regularly  made,  soon  after 
reaching  puberty,  for  the  sensual  gratification  of 
Roman  dames,  particularly  '  quod  abortivo  non 
est  opus '  (Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  365  ff.  ;  cf .  Seneca, 
de  Matrimonio,  ed.  Hase,  p.  429 ;  Martial,  Epigr. 
vi.  2  ;  Thousand  Nights  and  One  Night,  tr.  Payne, 
London,  1882-84,  i.  368).  Later,  however,  erec- 
tions occur  much  more  seldom — almost  never  after 
18  months  from  the  operation — and  there  is  no 
sensation  of  seminal  ejaculation.  In  the  female 
oophorectomy  usually  annihilates  the  sexual  im- 
pulse, but  there  are  many  exceptions,  for  in  some 
females  libido  is  increased  after  removal  of  both 
uterus  and  ovaries. 

Surgically,  castration  is  generally  performed  to 
relieve  disease  of  the  testicle,  bladder,  and  prostate 
glarnd  in  the  male,  and  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  in 
the  female.  In  males  it  is  also  often  done  to  relieve 
urinary  weakness  (retention  of  urine,  etc. ).  Oopho- 
rectomy for  ovarian  disease  of  the  female  hastens 
the  physical  changes  usually  ascribed  to  the  meno- 
pause, unless,  as  is  often  done,  a  small  portion  of 
ovarian  tissue  is  left  in  situ,  or  is  engrafted  upon 
the  uterine  body. 

The  operation  of  castration  afTects  the  body 
chemistry  (metabolism)  very  strongly.  The  phos- 
phates in  the  urine  and  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
expired  breath  diminish,  while  the  weight  of  the 
body  increases.  Many  spayed  women  grow  fat  and 
dyspeptic.  Congestion  to  the  head  and  thorax  and 
excessive  perspiration  appear  and  may  continue 
for  years.  MelanchoUa  is  developed  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases,  together  with  loss  of  memory, 
irritability  of  temper,  impairment  of  vision,  night- 
mare, insomnia,  and  skin  affections. 

On  mentality  castration  appears  to  produce  no 
essential  change.  It  is  true  that  eunuchs  are 
usually  inclined  to  be  malevolent  and  unscrupu- 
lous, that  they  are  apt  to  be  either  extremely 
abased  or  inordinately  haughty.  Yet  this  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  physical  results  of  the  operation 
as  to  the  fact  that  by  the  hand  of  their  fellow-men 
they  have  been  put  outside  the  pale  of  normal 
humanity,  and  they  feel  a  not  unnatural  resent- 
ment, accentuated  by  the  aloofness  usually  felt  by 
all  who  are  marked  off,  by  mental  or  phy.sical 
peculiarities,  from  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  mixture  of  native  ability 
and  acquired  malignancy  been  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Agha  Muhammad, 
who,  castrated  in  early  life  by'Adil  Shah,  was  able 
to  overthrow  the  Zend  dynasty  in  Persia  and,  in 
1796,  to  found  in  blood  the  (iajar  house  (cf.  Horn, 
GIrP  ii.  594-596).  But  that  cruelty  is  an  accident, 
and  that  mental  and  spiritual  powers  are  unabated, 
is  proved  by  the  famous  instances  of  Origen  and 
Abelard  (qq.v.). 

Certain  peoples  are  reported  to  have  practised  the 
excision  of  one  testicle  only,  as  is  recorded  of  the 
Hottentots  by  Kolben  (Beschreib,  dcs  Vorgebirgs  der 


guten  Hoffnung,  Frankfurt,  1745,  p.  147).  Their 
motive  was  to  prevent  the  birth  of  twins,  an  event 
of  such  ill  omen  to  many  peoples  (see  TwiKS) ;  and, 
Kolben  adds,  no  woman  would  marry  a  man  unless 
his  left  testicle  had  been  excised  in  childhood,  the 
operation  lx;ing  performed  at  intervals  of  eight  or 
nine  years  on  all  who  might  be  of  the  proper  age. 
In  Ponape,  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  left 
testicle  is  extirpated  with  a  sharp  bamboo  at  the 
age  of  seven  or  eight  (on  Niuatabutahu,  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  the  age  is  12-14),  the  purpose 
lieing  to  avoid  orchitis  ;  and  the  man  on  whom  this 
has  been  performed  isdeeraed  particularly  handsome 
by  the  girls  (Finsch,  ZE  xxii.  [1880]  316). 

The  general  function  of  eunuchs  was  to  serve  as 
a  superior  sort  of  slave,  particularly — in  view  of 
their  sterility — as  guardians  of  the  hartm.  It 
would  appear  that  the  castration  of  human  beings 
was  first  suggested  by  analogy  with  that  of  animals 
(cf.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  VII.  v.  60-65)— it  was  supixjsed 
to  make  men  more  tractable  as  slaves,  and,  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  distractions  of  family  life,  to 
render  them  more  faithful  to  their  masters.  But, 
effective  as  this  proves  in  the  case  of  animals,  it  is 
far  otherwise  in  the  case  of  man  ;  and  the  history 
of  the  eunuch  system  is  one  stained  by  vilest  intrigue 
and  darkened  by  utter  corruption. 

3.  Birthplace  and  diffusion  of  the  practice. — 
Where  castration  started  is  an  unsolved  question, 
but  the  tradition  recorded  by  AmmianusMarcellinus 
(XIV.  vi.  17),  that  it  was  instituted  by  the  legend- 
ary Semiramis,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  Meso- 
potaniian  region  as  its  first  home.  Eunuchs  were 
early  known  in  Assyria,  where  they  apparently 
acted  as  generals  and  governors  (Jensen,  ap.  Mani- 
tius,  ZA  xxiv.  [1910]  109,  note  1 ;  cf.  esp.  Klauber, 
'Assyr.  Beamtentum,'  LSSt  v.  3  [1910],  p.  117). 
They  were  in  Israel  at  least  as  early  as  the  rei^ 
of  Jehu  (2  K  9"^),  and  in  Persia  (Brisson,  de  Regio 
Persarum  Principatu,  ed.  Lederlin,  Stra-ssburg, 
1710,  passim),  in  Greece  by  the  time  of  the  I'ersian 
wars  (Uerod.  viii.  105),  in  Egypt  during  the  XXth 
dynasty  (1202-1102  B.C.  ;  Rawlinson,  Hist,  uf  Anc. 
Egypt,  London,  1881,  ch.  xxii. ),  in  Ethiopia  (Ac  8"), 
in  jfndia  at  an  early  date  (Mahdbluirata  III.  cl.  46) ; 
they  exercised  an  evil  power  at  the  courts  of 
Gordianus  iii.,  Constantius,  Honorius,  and  Arcadius 
(Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chs.  viL,  xix.,  xxxii., 
xxxiii.) ;  and  they  were  introduced  into  China  in 
the  8th  cent.  B.C.  (cf.  Stent,  Chines.  Eunuchen, 
Leipzig,  1879). 

4.  The  eunuch  priest. — Far  more  important  in 
the  present  connexion — and  far  more  difficult — is 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  eunuch  priest. 
The  Ephesian  Artemis  was  served  not  only  by 
virgins,  but  by  eunuchs,  the  name  of  the  latter — 
MeydjSi'foi  (i.e.  * BagabuxSa,  '  having  salvation 
through  the  Deity'  [Justi,  Iran.  Namenbuch, 
Marburg,  1895,  p.  57])— betraying  their  Oriental 
origin  (Strabo,  p.  641) ;  and  the  priests  of  Atargatis 
were  also  eunuchs  {EliE  ii.  166  f.).  A  goddess 
called  Hecate — probably  an  amalgamation  of  the 
great  mother-goddess  of  Asia  Minor — worshi]>ped 
at  Lagina  (tlie  modern  Ileina,  2  hours  north  of 
Stratonica,  Caria),  had  among  her  servants  eunuclis 
and  hierodmdoi  (Gruppe,  Gr.  Mythol.  uml  lie- 
ligionsgesch.,  Munich,  1906,  p.  263) ;  and  the 
eunuch  priests  of  Cybele  are  universally  known 
(EliE  iv.  377). 

Tlie  noines  applied  to  the  eunuch  priests  of  Cs'bcle  and  AtUfl 
— ^oKi^Aot  and  YoAAot— are  of  unknown  sij^niflcation.  The  latter 
word  was  derived  by  the  Greeks  and  Konmns  (e.g.  Etyinolog. 
Mag.,  8.V. ;  Ovid,  Fa^i,  iv.  361  ff.)  from  the  river  Galliis  in 
Phrygia,  but  the  stream  was  more  probably  so  called  in  honour 
of  some  deity ;  and  the  attempt  to  connect  yaXAof  with  Heb. 
S7J,  '  roll,*  is  merely  fantastic  (cf.  Gruppe,  1542,  note  2). 

It  is  in  the  cult  of  Cybele  iq.v.)  that  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  ciinucli  priest  must  centre. 
That  AttlB  (q.v.),  her  male  partner,  castrated  him- 
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self  was  the  subject  of  very  divergent  conjectures 
in  ancient  times  (ERE  ii.  217;  Gruppe,  1542 f.); 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  ancient  re- 
ligions the  problem  of  origins  is  in  great  measure 
indifl'erent,  the  chief  duty  being  minute  conformity 
to  traditional  rites  (cf.  Hepding,  Attis,  seine  Mythen 
■unci  sein  Kult,  Giessen,  1903,  p.  98). 

The  castration  of  a  god  is  familiar  from  the  Gr.  legends  re- 
garding Uranos  and  Kronos  (Gruppe,  35<S,  1114,  note  1), 
although  these  seem  to  have  little  in  common  with  the  story  of 
Attis.  The  foundation  of  the  myth  of  the  mutilation  of  Uranos 
and  Kronos  is  probably  one  'of  the  violent  separation  of  the 
earth  and  sky,  which  some  races,  for  example  the  Polynesians, 
suppose  to  have  originally  clasped  each  other  in  a  close  embrace ' 
(Frazer,  Attis,  Adonis,  and  Osiris,  London,  1907,  p.  237 ;  Lang, 
Custom  and  Myth,  do.  1884,  p.  45  ff.,  and  Myth,  Ritual,  and 
Religion,  do.  1887,  i.  299ff. ;  for  a  convenient  summary  of  the 
Polynesian  myth,  see  KRE  iv.  175* ).  Gruppe  (1112)  is  inclined 
to  explain  the  stories  as  borrowed  from  a  Kem.  source  given  by 
Philo  Byblius,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Prcep.  evan/j.  I.  x.  12, 
but  Gruppe's  explanation,  that  the  series — 'Eiriycto?  (Avtox^wi')  : 
El,  Demarus;  Uranos,  Kronos,  Zeus — represents  three  periods, 
viz.  unrestricted  production,  absolute  cessation  of  production, 
and  the  orderly  and  regulated  production  of  like  from  like  (as  is 
the  case  in  the  organic  world),  seems  far  less  likely  than  the  in- 
terpretation advanced  by  Lang  and  Frazer.  But,  if  the  myths 
of  the  mutilation  of  Uranos  and  Kronos  are  cosmogonic,  it  seems 
equally  evident  that  the  origin  of  the  legend  of  the  self- 
castration  of  Attis  was  letiological,  so  that,  as  Frazer  declares 
(p.  221),  *  the  story  of  the  self-mutilation  of  Attis  is  clearly  an 
attempt  to  account  for  the  self-mutilation  of  his  priests,  who 
regularly  castrated  themselves  on  entering  the  service  of  the 
gfMdess.' 

But  why,  granting  Frazer's  explanation  of  the 
myth  of  the  self-mutilation  of  Attis,  did  the  galli 
emasculate  themselves  ?  First  of  all,  the  oalli  were 
priests  of  Cybele,  a  mother-goddess.  The  cult  of 
this  divinity,  especially  at  Rome,  is  fairly  well 
known  {ERE  ii.  217  f.  ;  and  esp.  Hepding,  op.  cit.). 
Here  we  may  note  particularly  that  the  self- 
castration  of  the  galli  took  place  probably  on  24th 
March — the  third  day  of  the  annual  festival  in 
honour  of  the  Great  Mother — the  dies  sanguinis, 
which  typified  the  grief  of  Cybele  for  the  death  of 
Attis,  and  on  which  her  devotees,  headed  by  the 
arckigallus,  gashed  their  bodies  with  potsherds  or 
slashed  them  with  knives  to  bespatter  the  altar 
and  the  sacred  tree  with  their  blood  (cf.  Frazer, 
223,  with  references,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
quotations  from  Ambrosiaster  by  (jumont,  liHLB 
viii.  [1903]  423,  note  1).  We  also  learn  much  con- 
cerning the  gain  from  the  Latin  accounts  of  their 
processions  (e.g.  Lucret.  ii.  600  ff. ;  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv. 
181  ff.). 

Here  one  feature  must  be  deemed  peculiarly 
significant,  even  though  little  attention  seems  thus 
far  to  have  lieen  given  it  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  Attis-Cybele  cycle — the  galli  wear  female 
garb. 

After  his  castration  Attis  wore  female  clothing  (T^ucian,  rfe 
Dea  Syr.  xv.).  Varro  {Men.  cxx.  [ed.  Biicheler})  desfjribes  the 
pa^ft  as '  partim  venusta  muliebri  ornati  stola';  Arnobius  (adtr. 
Oentes,  v.  17),  as  wearing  '  volucra  mollium  velanienta  lanaruni ' ; 
and  the  pseuflo-Cj-prian  {ad  Senatorem  ex  Christiana  religione 
ad  idoluin  /lermtutem  conversum,  9),  as  clad  'tunicis  mulie- 
bribus.'  Most  important  of  all  in  thisconnexion  is  St.  Augustine 
Ide  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  26),  who  expresses  his  scorn  of  the  gatli,  who, 
in  their  processions,  were  to  be  seen  'madidis  capillis,  facie 
dealbata,  fluentibus  membris,  incessu  femineo.'  Small  wonder 
that  satirists  and  Christian  apologists  even  charged  the  galti 
with  being  sodomites  (.Martial,  Epigr.  iii.  Ixxxi.  3-^ ;  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  27)— a  charge  that  was  renewed  by  Rosenbaum 
(Gesch.  der  lAUtsextche  im  Atterthume,  Halle,  1845,  p.  120), 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  certain  evidence  for  the  accusation. 

In  like  manner  those  who  castrated  themselves 
in  honour  of  the  Syrian  Astarte  of  Hierapolis  also 
wore  women's  clothing.  After  performing  the 
mutilation  upon  them.selve8,  they  ran  through  the 
city,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  severed  parts, 
which  tliey  cast  into  some  house  ;  and  the  inmates 
were  required  to  fnrnisli  the  newly  castrated 
with  female  attire  and  female  adornments,  which 
were  worn  by  the  eunuchs  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  (Lucian,  Ii.). 

Outside  of  Asia  Minor  the  eunuch  priest  is  rare, 
although  Frazer  (p.  225,  note  4)  has  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  few  instances. 


Among  the  Ba-sundi  and  Ba-bwende  of  the  Congo  many 
youths  are  castrated  'in  order  to  more  fittingly  offer  themselves 
to  the  phallic  worship,  which  increasingly  prevails  as  we 
advance  from  the  coast  to  the  interior'  (Johnston,  JAI  xiii. 
[1884J  473,  and  The  River  Congo,  London,  1884,  p.  409).  In  the 
western  part  of  the  Bellary  District  of  Madras,  and  in  the 
adjoining  portions  of  Dharwar  and  Mysore,  men  who  are  born 
eunuchs  or  in  some  way  deformed  are  sometimes  dedicated  to 
a  goddess  named  Huligamma.  They  wear  female  attire  and 
might  be  mistaken  for  women.  Also  men  who  are,  or  believe 
themselves  to  be,  impotent  will  vow  to  dress  as  women  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  their  virility  (Fawcett,  JASB  ii.  [1890-92] 
331,  343 f.).  In  Pegu,  at  a  feast  called  the  'collock,'  'some 
Women  are  chosen  out  of  the  People  assembled,  to  dance  a 
Dance  to  the  Gods  of  the  Earth.  Hermaphrodites,  who  are 
numerous  in  this  Country,  are  generally  chosen,  if  there  are 
enow  present  to  make  a  Set  for  the  Dance'  (Hamilton,  New 
Account  of  the  East  Indies,  Edinburgh,  1727,  ii.  57  f.). 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  eunuch  priest, 
dedicated  to  a  goddess  of  fertility  and  clothed  in 
female  garb  ?  Leaving  out  of  account  the  A  f rican 
usage,  which  is  probably  connected  with  religious 
sodomy — a  custom  also  widely  spread  among  the 
ancient  Semites  and  the  American  aborigines — and 
likewise  dismissing  as  fantastic  the  theory  re- 
ported by  Hippolytus  (Refut.  omnium  hwr.  v.  17), 
on  Naassenian  authority,  that  by  his  castration 
Attis  was  raised  to  '  the  celestial  essence,  where, 
they  say,  there  is  neither  female  nor  male,  but  a 
new  creation,  a  new  man,  who  is  androgynous,'  we 
may  note  the  principal  explanations  that  have  been 
advanced. 

Gruppe  (1542-1546)  supposes  that  the  self- 
castration  of  the  galli  was  to  secure  chastity  (cf. 
Hepding,  162),  in  conformity  witli  an  ascetic  desire 
to  renounce  tlie  joys  of  the  world,  although  the 
idea  of  the  marriage  of  Cybele  and  Attis  still 
survived  in  the  practice  of  burying  the  severed 
parts  in  the  earth  or  in  subterranean  chambers 
sacred  to  Cybele.  Westermarck  {MI  ii.  414) 
suggests  that  the  eunuchization  may  have  been 
due  to  '  the  idea  that  the  deity  is  jealous  of  the 
chastity  of  his  or  her  servants,'  his  basis  being  a 
theory  of  Lactantius  {Div.  Instit.  i.  17):  'Deum 
mater  et  amavit  formosum  adolescentem ,  et  enndem 
cum  pellice  deprehensum  exsectis  virilibus  semi- 
virura  reddidit;  et  ideo  nunc  .sacra  eius  a  gallis 
sacerdotibus  celebrantur'  (further  references  in 
Gruppe,  1542,  note  3).  To  say,  with  Jeremias  (in 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbueh  der  Religions- 
gesrh.',  Tubingen,  1905,  i.  361),  that  'self -castration 
18  the  dedication  to  the  goddess  [Astarte].  The 
castrates  are  dedicated  to  the  divinity  like  the 
Vestals,'  is  an  ambiguous  platitude.  Frazer  (p. 
223  f.)  conjectures  that  the  self -castration  of  the 
galli,  like  the  self-gashing  of  the  other  devotees, 
was  intended  to  strengthen  the  dead  Attis  for  his 
resurrection. 

'Wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious  excitement, 
they  [the  gaiii}  dashed  the  severed  portions  of  themselves 
against  the  image  of  the  cniel  goddess.  These  broken  instru- 
ments of  fertility  were  afterwards  reverently  wrapt  up  and 
buried  in  the  earth  or  in  subterranean  chambers  sacred  to 
Cyl)ele,  where,  like  the  offering  of  blood,  they  may  have  been 
deemed  instrumental  in  recalling  Attis  to  life  and  hastening  the 
general  resurrection  of  nature,  which  was  then  bursting  into 
leaf  and  blossom  in  the  vernal  sunshine.  Some  confirmation  of 
this  conjecture  is  furnished  by  the  savage  story  that  the  mother 
of  Attis  conceived  by  putting  in  her  bosom  a  pomegranate 
sprung  from  the  severed  genitals  of  a  man-monster  named 
Agdestis,  a  sort  of  double  of  Attis. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  conjectural  explanation  of  the 
custom,  we  can  readily  understand  why  other  Asiatic  goddesses 
of  fertility  were  served  in  like  manner  by  eunuch  priests. 
These  feminine  deities  required  to  receive  from  their  male 
ministers,  who  personated  the  divine  lovers,  the  means  of  dis- 
charging their  beneficent  functions  :  they  had  themselves  to  be 
impregnated  by  the  life-giving  energy  before  they  could  transmit 
it  to  the  world.* 

Hepding,  who,  like  a  number  of  other  scholars, 
derives  the  self-mutilation  of  Attis  from  the 
Semites  (pp.  128,  161  f.,  178,  217),  attributes  it  in 
part  to  tlie  ansesthesia-producing  frenzy  of  the 
general  character  of  the  orgiastic  rites  (pp.  129  f., 
160  f.);  but  this  is  only  a  partial  explanation, 
applicable,  indeed,  to  the  gashing  with  slicrds  and 
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knives,  but  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
great  act  of  self-castratioii.  He  is,  liowever, 
probably  correct  in  maintaining  (p.  127  f.)  that 
tiiis  characteristic  was  introduced  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Uerodotus,  whose  account  of  the  Attis 
myth  (ir.  76)  contains  no  intimation  of  any  or- 
giastic gallic  rites. 

Yet  all  these  theories  seem  inadequate,  especially 
•8  they  do  not  account  for  the  subsequent  donning 
of  female  dress  and  for  the  general  adoption  of 
feminism.  The  only  explanation  which  seems  to 
fit  the  facts  is  that  of  Famell  {CGS  iii.  300 f. ) : 

*  Even  Uie  seU-niutilation  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the 
status  of  the  eunuch-priest  may  have  arisen  from  the  ecstatic 
craving  to  assimilate  oneself  to  the  goddess  and  to  charge  one- 
eelf  with  her  power,  the  female  dress  being  thereupon  assumed 
to  complete  tne  transformation.' 

The  assumption  of  women's  garb  by  certain 
classes  of  efi'emiiiate  priests  is  wide-spread  (see 
above,  p.  70,  and  cf.  Frazer,  428  ff.),  and  in  the 
case  before  us  it  may  have  been  furthered  by  the 

Srinciple  of  impersonation  often  associated  with 
ress  (see  above,  pp.  51",  es*").  It  seems  probable 
that  the  galli,  as  devotees  of  the  Great  Mother, 
first  donned  the  garments  of  her  own  sex ;  and 
that  later,  to  make  the  resemblance  between  them- 
selves and  their  divinity  as  close  as  possible,  they 
removed  the  organs  which  had  rendered  them 
conspicnonsly  not  of  her  sex,  and  whose  ablation 
made  them  approximately  similar  to  her.  Another 
contributing  factor  may  perhaps  have  been  that 
they  were  thus  also  assimilated  to  her  virgin 
attendants  of  true  female  aex. 

If  the  explanation  here  favoured  is  correct,  there  would  be 
»n  interesting  analogue  in  the  present  writer's  suggestion 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Australian  operation  of  ariltha 
(hKJI  iii.  0«6i>).  Moreover,  just  as  in  the  case  of  female  circum- 
cision (»■*.  6«9),  there  seems  to  have  l>een  a  later,  reverse 
tendency  to  make  the  female  and  male  t\'pes  of  the  devotees 
of  Oybele  more  alike  by  amputation  of  the  mamtruB  (Arnobius, 
adv.  Xatiorui,  v.  13  f. ;  cf.  also  Gruppe,  15«6,  note  6,  whose 
explanation,  however,  seems  scarcely  plausible). 

Even  within  the  history  of  Christianity  sporadic 
instances  of  self-mutilation  have  occurred.  Of 
these  the  best  known  is  that  of  Origen,  who  later 
bitterly  repented  his  nn-Christiam  act,  to  which  he 
had  been  led  by  his  incorrect  exegesis  of  Mt  19", 
combined  with  his  anxiety  to  avoid  all  scandal  in 
his  association  with  his  pupils  (Enseb.  HE  vi.  8). 
In  similar  fashion 

•  Leontius  made  himself  an  eunuch  to  avoid  suspicion  In  his 
converse  with  the  virgin  Eustolium  :  but  he  was  deposed  from 
the  office  of  presbyter  for  the  fact,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  the 
Council  of  (Nice  to  renew  the  ancient  canon  against  such 
practices ;  so  that,  when  the  Arians  afterward  ordained  him 
bishop  of  Antioch,  the  historians  [Socrates,  IIE  ii.  26 ;  Theo- 
doret,  HE  ii.  24]  tell  us,  the  Catholics  generally  declaimed 
against  his  ordination  as  uncanonical '  (Bingham,  Antiquities 
vftheChr.  Church,  ed.  K.  Bingham,  Jr.,  Oxford,  1866,  ii.  47  f.). 

This  form  of  mutilation  is,  as  is  well  known,  the 
characteristic  which  gives  its  name  to  the  fanatical 
Russian  sect  of  Skoptzy  ('  castraters  '—the  writer's 
rendering,  '  circumcisers,'  in  EBE  iii.  667'",  is 
wrong),  who  also,  in  addition  to  mutilation  of  the 
female  genitals,  amputate  one  or  both  of  the 
breasts  (cf.  E.  Pelikan,  Gerichtlioh-mcdizin.  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  das  Skopzenthum  in  Russland,  tr. 
Iwanofl",  Giessen,  1876).  St.  Augustine  (de  Haer. 
xxxvii.),  it  is  true,  states  that  'the  Valesians 
«»8trate  both  themselves  and  their  guests,  thinking 
that  they  should  in  this  way  serve  God' ;  but  the 
existence  of  these  Arabo-Christian  heretics  is  too 
doubtful  for  their  practices  to  be  considered  here, 
and  the  Council  alleged  to  have  been  held  in 
Achwa  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent,  to  condemn 
them  appears  to  be  equally  dubious  (cf.  Hefele, 
Hut.  desconcUes,  Fr.  tr.,  Paris,  1907  fF.,  i.  164). 

The  Skoptzy  have  not  been  the  only  ones  who 
have  castrated  women.  According  to  Athenieus 
(xii.  11  [p.  515]),  Adramytis  thus  mutilated  women 
Jn  Lydia,  '  using  them  instead  of  male  eunuchs ' ; 
bnt  the  most  interesting  instance  is  that  declared 
to  exist  among  some  Central  Australian  tribes. 


On  the  authority  of  I'urcell  {Verh.  der  Btrlitier  GeuUtch.  fUr 
Anthropol.,  Elhnol.  und  If rgeteh.,  Ii93,  p.  288X  which  is  not, 


however,  substantiated    by  Spenccr-Oilltn,  the  operation  of 
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euriltha,  or  spaying,  is  jerfornied  on  certain  selected  girls 
from  10  to  12  years  old.    'The  older  men  prepare  a  long  roll  of 


the  vagina  and  is  left  there  for  some  days,  after  which  the  old 
men  pull  it  out,  thus  tearing  away  part  of  the  womb.  Three 
days  later  a  small  stone  knife  is  inserted,  and  the  neck  of  the 
womb  is  cut  horizontally'  and  vertically,  the  down  of  geeae  or 
eagle-hawks  being  then  mtroduced.  and  lumps  of  fat  bemg  naad 
as  salve.  When  the  wound  is  healed,  the  operation  of  female 
circumcision  (described  in  ERE  iii.  607  f.)  is  performed.  The 
alleged  purpose  of  this  female  castration  is  to  prevent  the 
women  from  l>earing  children  to  foreign  trit>es,  and  to  gave 
them  from  being  encumlwred  by  infants  when  going  through 
dry  and  barren  country  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Australians  do  not  know  that  procreation  is  connected  with  the 
sexual  act  (EKE  iii.  6(i<i'>),  this  explanation  must  be  accepted 
with  reserve.  Milucho-Maclay  (.ZE  xiv.  (1S82J  26 1.)  describes 
a  girl  who  had  undergone  this  operation  as  having  only  slightly 
developed  hips,  breasts,  and  tnong  Veneris,  and  with  some  hairs 
growing  on  her  chin.  The  purpose  is  said  to  l>e  the  furtherance 
of  prostitution.  The  same  authority  was  told  by  E.  P.  Ramsay, 
curator  of  the  Sydney  museum,  that  the  well-known  explorer 
MacGillivray  had  seen  at  Cape  York  a  woman  oophorectomiied 
to  prevent  the  birth  of  dumb  children,  she  herself  having  been 
born  dumb.  Similarlv,  Roberts  (cited  by  Bischofl  in  Mtiller's 
Archiv  fUr  Anat.,  Physiol.,  uivd  witsenschafUieht  Medixin, 
1S43,  p.  clix  L)  records  having  seen  female  eunuchs  in  India': 
here  again  these  women,  whose  age  was  alx)ut  25,  approximated 
in  lack  of  pelvic  development,  etc.,  very  doeely  to  the  nude 
type. 

5.  Castration  as  a  punishment^Attention  has 
already  been  drawn  in  the  artt.  Crimes  and 
Punishments  (vol.  iv.  pp.  251",  255",  256",  266", 
304"  ;  of.  also  Ethics  AND  MORALITY  [Celtic],  III. 
§  7),  to  castration  as  a  punishment.  Except  in 
Frisian  law,  where  this  was  inflicted  on  a  robber 
of  a  temple,  being  preliminary  to  the  penalty  of 
death,  emasculation  was  normally  a  punishment 
for  rape  and  similar  crimes ;  and  occasionally,  as 
in  Welsh  law,  it  was  inflicted  only  when  the 
odminal  could  not  pay  the  heavy  tines  required. 

In  Egypt,  castration  was  the  penalty  for  adultery 
(Post,  Isausteine  fiir  eine  allgem.  RechtswUsensch., 
Oldenburg,  1880-81,  i.  208),  while  in  India  a  Sudra 
who  committed  adultery  with  the  wife  of  an  Arya, 
or  who  insolently  made  water  on  a  high-caste  man, 
suffered  amputation  of  the  penis  (Manu,  viii.  282, 
374) ;  and  a  Brahman  who  dishonoured  the  bed  of 
his  teacher  had,  as  one  of  the  three  modes  of  death 
offered  him,  the  option  of  himself  amputating  his 
penis  and  scrotum,  and  of  then  advancing,  holding 
them  in  his  hand,  to  the  south-west  (the  direction 
of  Nirfti,  *  Destruction ')  until  he  should  fall  dead 
(Manu,  xi.  105).  Similarly,  those  who  have  sexual 
relations  with  women  of  other  castes  than  their 
own  (excepting,  of  course,  lawful  marriages  with 
women  of  lower  castes),  who  cause  animals  to  be 
killed,  or  who  violate  their  teacher's  wife,  are 
punished,  according  to  Mahdbhdrata,  XIII.  cxlv. 
52  f.,  in  their  next  incarnation  by  being  bom  kliba 
(which  may  mean  either  'eunuch,'  •  impotent,' or 
even  'hermaphrodite').  The  laws  of  Alfred  the 
Great  (ii.  26)  punished  by  emasculation  a  servant 
who  raped  a  female  servant  {Mli.  251),  and  all  male 
relatives  of  a  Chinaman  condemned  for  treason 
were  doomed  to  death,  excepting  the  young  boys, 
who  were  castrated  for  service  in  the  Imi)erial 
palace  {ib.  i.  45,  with  references). 

6.  Social  and  religious  status  of  eunuchs. — Tlie 
social  status  of  the  eunuch  has  always  been  of  the 
lowest.  (In  the  following  references  to  Skr.  texts 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  words  kliba,  vadhri, 
fandha,  etc.,  are  somewhat  arabi^ous  in  meaning, 
denoting  both  'eunuch'  and  'impotent.')  The 
MahabMrata  (VIII.  xlv.  25)  is  very  explicit  here  : 

'  MIechchhas  [barbarians,  non-Aryans]  are  the  dirt  of  human- 
ity ;  oil-men  are  the  dirt  of  MIechchhas ;  eunuchs  are  the  dirt 
of  oil-men  ;  and  they  who  appoint  K^triyas  as  priests  in  their 
sacrifices  are  the  dirt  of  eunuchs.' 

A  eunuch,  or  '  long-haired  man,'  is  neither 
man  nor  woman  {Satapatha  lirahnuina,  V.  i.  2.  14, 
iv.  1.  If.,  XII.  vii.  2.  12;  cf.  Atlinrvaveda,  VI. 
cxxxviii.  2;  Mahdbhdrata,  V.   cbc.   115;  and  the 
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references  given  by  Bloomfield,  SHE  xlii.  638  f.), 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  ministered 
to  unnatural  sensuality  (R.  Schmidt,  Beitrage  zur 
ind.  Erotik,  Leipzig,  .1902,  p.  211).  They  could 
not  inherit  property  (Apastamba  D.S.n.  vi.  14.  1 ; 
Gautama  DJ.  xxviii.  43  ;  Vasistha  D.S.  xvii.  53  f.), 
and  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  king,  who  was 
to  take  what  would  have  been  their  inheritance 
if  they  had  been  normal  men  (Vdsif(Aa  D.S.  xix. 
35  f.).  They  were  excluded  from  the  Sraddha,  or 
sacrifice  to  the  manes  (Manu,  iii.  165),  of  which  they 
were  unworthy  (ib.  iii.  150),  even  as  they  were 
unfit  for  the  ordeal  by  sacred  libation  (Narada 
D.i.  i.  332).  No  Brahman  might  eat  of  a  sacrifice 
performed  by  eunuchs  (Manu,  iv.  205  f.),  nor  might 
he  consume  any  food  prepared  by  them  (ti.  iv.  211 ; 
Vasiftha  DJ.  xiv.  2 ;  Apastamba  D.S.  I.  vi.  18. 
27 ;  19.  15)  or  accept  alms  ofi'ered  by  them  ( Vasi^tha 
D.S.  xiv.  19).  They  were  forbidden  to  serve  as 
witnesses  {Narada  D.S.  i.  179),  and  were  deemed 
incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  (Milindapaflha,  iv. 
i.  6).  In  contempt  for  their  effeminacy,  they  might 
not  be  struck  in  battle  (Manu,  vii.  19),  a  special 
penalty  being  imposed  for  killing  them  (ib.  xi.  134  ; 
Gautama  D.&.  xxii.  23).  Being  sterile,  and  so 
essentially  ill-omened,  the  very  sight  of  them 
was  defiKng  (Manu,  iiL  239  f.),  and  they  were  for- 
bidden to  be  near  the  king  during  his  consultations 
{Mahabharata,  Xll.  Ixxxiii.  55),  while  the  neat-herd 
Gafija  laments  (Temple,  Legetid*  of  the  Fanjdb, 
Bombay,  1884-1900,  ii.  396) : 

*  When  I  was  in  my  mother's  womb,  eunuchs  danced  at  the 
door ;  and  so  1  am  lame,  and  have  no  hair  on  my  head.' 

A  eunuch  might  not  be  converted  {Milindapanha, 
IV.  viii.  53),  nor  might  he  be  ordained  (Mahdvagga, 
i.  61),  and  a  bhikkku  was  forbidden  to  castrate 
himself  (CKullavagga,  v.  7).  Eunuchs  were  per- 
mitted to  marry  (Manu,  ix.  79,  204;  cf.  'Muslim' 
section  below).  Dancers,  who  are  of  low  caste  in 
India,  were  castrated  (Mahabharata,  III.  xlvi.  50), 
and  the  dancing  of  eunuchs  is  already  referred  to 
in  Atharvaveda,  VIII.  vi.  11.  In  the puruiamedha, 
or  human  sacrifice  of  the  Vedic  period,  a  eunuch 
was  the  victim  offered  to  Misfortune  [Pdpman]  and 
— in  this  case  the  victim  being  neither  of  Brahman 
nor  of  Sadra  caste— to  Prajapati  {Vajasaneya 
Samh.  XXX.  5,  22). 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  eunuch  was  excluded 
from  the  assembly  of  the  Lord  (Dt  23'  [Heb.]), 
though  in  the  prophetic  period  the  eunuchs  that 
kept  the  Sabbath  and,  holding  to  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord,  pleased  Him  were  to  receive,  in  His 
house  and  within  HiB  walls,  'a  memorial  and  a 
name  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughters  ;  I  will 
give  them  an  everlasting  name,  that  shall  not  be 
cut  off'  (Is  56'"'),  while  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Church  the  eunuch  has  been  freely  admitted 
as  a  layman  (Ac  8"*)'  The  question  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  eunuchs  has  been  more  perplexing,  for,  as 
in  the  Jewish  ritual,  only  the  physically  perfect 
should  minister  at  the  altar— a  rule  which  is  firmly 
observed  by  all  Catholic  communions.  One  born 
a  eunuch  might  be  ordained,  as  was  Dorotheus  of 
Antioch  (Euseb.  HE  vii.  32),  and  so  might  one  who 
had  been  castrated  by  a  barbarian  master,  as  was 
Tigris  of  Constantinople  (Socrates,  HE  vi.  15 ; 
Sozomen,  HE  viiL  24) ;  but  not  those  who  emas- 
culated themselves  from  pretence  of  piety  or  from 
fear  of  committing  fornication  (Gennad.  de  Eccl. 
dogmat.  Ixxii.  ;  First  Nicene  Council,  can.  1  j 
Second  Aries  Council,  can.  7  ;  cf.  Bingham,  ii.  45- 
48  ;  the  rulings  have  become  part  of  Canon  Law). 
"The  whole  matter  is  summed  up  in  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  xxi.-xxiv.  : 

nvov\ov  ft  tLiy  if  iinutfia^  at^fiuwuv  iy^vtrA  Ttf,  T  iv  Siuynf 
a^p«'^  ri  iyifmy,  if  ovTwt  «^v,  cot  iariv  o^tof,  yiviirdM  [»c. 
iwiVKowoi]. 

o  (UUM*T>M>tsura<  iavrhv  lAif  ytv4a^  itXifptK6f'  avTO^MVl^  yap 
Jrrir  t«vrou  ««(  rr^  tou  9(ou  5i|/uovp7iaf  i\6p6t. 


fl  Tts  icA¥)ptKi?  Siv  iavrou  aKpwTiiptiMrei,  KoSaipeitrffit},  tpovtvrij^ 
yap  icriv  eawTOU.  ^  ^  ^  ,       ,    , 

Aduicbf  iavrhv  aKfrn-niptaaai  cuttopt^ia^  «ttj  rpia*  cI^l^ow^os 
yafi  itm  ttJ?  cavroO  ^w^f . 

Already  in  the  Roman  Empire  both  Domitian 
and  Nervahad  forbidden  castration  (Sueton.  Domit. 
vii. ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixvii.  2,  Ixviii.  2),  and  this  prohibi- 
tion was  repeated  in  the  Digest  (xlviii.  8.  4.  2— 
'  nemo  liberum  servumve  invitum  sinentemve  cast- 
rare  debet).'  Such  has  also  been  the  position  of  the 
Church,  the  only  exception  being  tlie  practice  of 
castrating  boys  to  preserve  their  voices,  notably 
for  the  papal  choir.  The  authorities  cited  by  St. 
Alfonso  Liguori  (Theol.  m^r.  IV.  iv.  no.  374)  make 
the  custom  dependent  on  the  question  whether  the 
public  welfare  promoted  by  the  sweet  singing  of 
the  castrati  was  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render 
licit  a  grave  mutilation.  St.  Alfonso  himself  in- 
clines to  the  negative,  and  the  whole  practice  was 
definitely  condemned  by  Benedict  Xiv.  (de  Syn. 
dioces.  XI.  vii.  no.  4  f,).  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  no  castrati  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  al- 
though the  utterly  indefensible  custom  of  having 
male  sopranos  on  the  Italian  operatic  stage  lingered 
on  until  late  in  the  19th  century.  Marriage  of  a 
eunuch  was  declared  invalid  by  the  Constitution 
Cumfrequenter  of  Sixtus  V.  (28th  June  1587). 

7.  Ethical  bearing  of  castration.  —  The  ethical 
problem  of  castration  has  recently  come  to  the 
front  in  the  question  of  the  sterilization  of  certain 
classes  of  criminals  and  defectives.  The  operation, 
called  vasectomy,  consists  in  making  an  incision 
into  the  scrotum  and  severing  the  vas  deferens,  the 
wound  being  closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  cre- 
master  muscle,  and  no  further  medical  attention 
being  required.  (A  similar,  but  more  difficult, 
operation  on  the  female  is  oophorectomy  by  divid- 
ing the  Fallopian  tubes.)  The  result  of  vasectomy 
is  sterility,  although  libido  is  not  impaired,  and 
the  sexual  act  may  be  performed  just  as  before 
the  operation,  except  that  there  is  no  emission  of 
semen.  Besides  preventing  the  procreation  of  off- 
spring likely  to  mherit  the  defective  or  criminal 
traits  of  their  parents,  vasectomy  is  said  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  vices  as  onanism,  and  it  is  declared  to 
be  absolutely  without  prejudice  to  the  physical  or 
mental  health  of  the  patient  (cf.  Journ.  Amer. 
Med.  Assoc.,  4th  Dec.  1909;  Maryland  Med. 
Journ.,  Sept.  1910;  Med.  Record,  11th  Feb.  1911; 
Pearson's  Mag.,  Nov.  1909).  The  operation  is 
widely  advocated  in  the  United  States,  and  laws 
providing  for  it  have  been  adopted  by  many  indi- 
vidual States.  Of  these  an  excellent  type  is  one 
passed  in  New  Jersey,  21  April  1911  (although  up 
to  the  date  of  writing  [April  1912],  no  provision 
whatever  has  been  made  for  its  enforcement),  '  to 
authorize  and  provide  for  the  sterilization  of  feeble- 
minded (including  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  morons), 
epileptics,  rapists,  certain  criminals,  and  other 
defectives.' 

After  stating  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  consist  of  a 
surgeon  and  neurologist,  appointed  by  the  Governor  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and  acting  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities  and  Corrections — their  duties  being  *to 
examine  into  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  feeble- 
minded, epileptic,  certain  criminal  and  other  defective  inmates 
confined  in  the  several  reformatories,  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions in  the  counties  and  State' — the  law  proceeds  as  follows; 
*  The  criminals  who  shall  come  within  the  operation  of  this 
law  shall  be  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
rape,  or  of  such  succession  of  olTences  against  the  criminal  law 
aa  in  the  opinion  of  this  board  of  examiners  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  sufBclent  evidence  of  confirmed  criminal  tendencies. 

Upon  application  of  the  superintendent  or  other  adminis- 
trative officer  of  any  institution  in  which  such  inmates  are  or 
may  be  confined,  or  upon  its  own  motion,  the  said  boardof 
examiners  may  call  a  meeting  to  take  evidence  and  examine 
into  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  such  inmates  confined 
as  aforesaid ;  and  if  said  board  of  examiners,  in  conjunction 
with  the  chief  physician  of  the  institution,  unanimously  find 
that  procreation  is  inadvisable,  and  that  there  is  no  probability 
that  the  condition  of  such  inmate  so  examined  will  improve 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  procreation  by  such  inmate  ad- 
visable. It  shall  be  lawful  to  perform  such  operation  for  th* 
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prevention  of  procreation  aa  shall  be  decided  by  said  lioard  of 
examiners  to  be  njost  effective  ;  and  thereupon  it  shall  and  may 
b«  lawful  for  any  surifeon  qualifled  under  the  laws  of  this  State, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  jihysician  of  said  institution, 
to  |>crforin  such  operation  ;  previous  to  said  hearing  the  said 
board  shall  apply  to  any  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
of  the  county  m  which  said  person  is  confined,  for  the  assign- 
ment of  counsel  to  represent  the  person  to  l>e  examined,  said 
counsel  to  act  at  said  hearing  and  in  any  subseijuent  proceed- 
ings, and  no  order  made  by  said  board  of  examiners  shall  be- 
come effective  until  five  days  after  it  shall  have  been  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  the  county  In 
which  said  examination  is  held,  and  a  copy  shall  have  been 
served  upon  the  counsel  appointed  to  represent  the  person 
examined,  proof  of  service  of  the  said  copy  of  the  order  to  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  All  orders 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  justice  thereof,  and  said  court 
may  upon  a^>pea1  from  any  order  grant  a  stay  which  shall  be 
effective  until  such  ap|>eal  shall  have  been  decided.  .  .  . 

No  surgeon  performing  an  operation  under  the  provisions  of 
this  law  shall  be  held  to  account  therefor,  but  the  order  of  the 
board  of  examiners  shall  be  a  full  warrant  and  authority 
therefor. 

The  record  taken  upon  the  examination  of  everj'  such  in- 
mate, signed  hy  the  said  hoard  of  examiners,  shall  be  preserved 
in  the  institution  where  such  inmate  is  confined,  and  a  copy 
thereof  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, and  one  year  aft«r  the  performing  of  the  operation  the 
Buperintendent  or  other  administrative  officer  of  the  institution 
wherein  such  inmate  is  confined  shall  report  to  the  board  of 
examiners  the  condition  of  the  inmate  and  the  effect  of  such 
operation  upon  such  inmate.  A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be 
filed  with  the  record  of  the  examination.' 

Such  measures,  while  approving  themselves  very 
generally  to  purely  secular  views  of  the  State  and 
to  such  medical  men  and  sociologists  as  consider 
only  the  physical  side  of  humanity,  are  not,  how- 
ever, such  a  panacea  as  they  appear  at  first  sight. 
Indeed,  from  the  merely  secular  side  it  is  only 
too  obvious  how  readily  vasectomy  lends  itself,  in 
the  unscrupulous  hands  that  wUl,  unfortunately, 
be  ready  in  multitudes,  to  'race  suicide'  and  to 
the  most  unbridled  licentiousness,  which  then  need 
fear  no  '  trouble '  in  the  shape  of  children. 

The  problem  does  not  appear  thus  far  to  have 
been  considered  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  at  least 
officially  ;  but  the  Roman  Church  has  devoted  con- 
siderable study  to  it,  and  a  lively  controversy  has 
been  waged,  pending  decision  from  the  Vatican,  in 
the  Ecdes.  Rev.  (xlii.  [1910]  271-275,  346-348, 474 f., 
599-602;  xliii.  [1910]  70-84,  310-329,  356-358,  553- 
558;  xliv.  [1911]  679-705;  xlv.  [1911]  71-77,  85- 
98;  cf.  also  ZKT,  1911).  The  results  of  this  dis- 
cussion may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

No  one  can  licitly  submit  to  the  operation  of  rasectoray  (1) 
to  avoid  the  procreation  of  children,  (2)  to  avoid  the  procrea- 
tion of  degenerates  (the  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  abstain  ab- 
solutely from  coition,  since  every  sexual  act  for  mere  voluptu- 
ous pleasure  is  mortal  sin),  or  (3)  to  avoid  onanism  (see  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  II«.  II".  quaes.  Ixv.  a.  1,  aa  3 ;  ct. 
also  the  citations  from  Gennadius,  the  Councils,  and  Apostolic 
Canom,  above,  p.  683).  The  only  cases  in  which  vasectomy  is 
licit  are  for  the  cure  of  grave  pathological  conditions,  such  as 
severe  erethism  arising  from  disease.  Vasectomy  is  a  grave 
mutilation,  and  grave  mutilations  are  licit  only  to  save  the 
life  of  the  patient  on  whom  they  are  performed.  But,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  laws  under  consideration,  vasectomy  destroys 
organs  created  by  Ood  for  the  propagation  of  the  race,  a  duty 
incumbent  on  man — unless  vowed  to  a  life  of  chastity,  even  in 
the  married  state— toward  (1)  Ood,  that  creatures  may  come 
into  being  to  praise  Him  in  this  world  and  to  enjoy  Kim  in 
eternity  ;  toward  (2)  nature,  for  the  continuance  of  the  race ; 
and  toward  (3)  society,  for  its  strengthening  and  continuation. 
Tlie  gravest  diseases,  e.g.  leprosy,  do  not  constitute  an  impedi- 
ment to  marriage.  Vasectomy  cannot,  therefore,  be  performed 
on  the  willing.  From  this  it  follows  that  no  surgeon  can  licitly 
perform  vasectomy ;  nor  can  the  State  licitly  enact  it,  for  it 
has  no  licit  rigXt  to  create  imijediments  to  marriage,  nor  can 
it  mutilate  the  innocent  (under  which  category  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptics  certainly  come),  while  in  the  case  of 
cnminals  it  would  compel  them,  should  they  perform  the 
sexual  act  after  vasectomy,  to  commit  mortal  sin,  whereas 
before  the  operation  the  act  would  not  necessarily  be  sinful. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  what  the  State  can  and 
should  do  is  to  confine  degenerates  and  defectives 
until  cured,  if  they  are  curable ;  or,  if  incurable, 
for  life ;  that  the  perils  which,  waiving  entirely 
theological  considerations,  may  arise  from  the 
legalizing  of  vasectomy  have  not  been  duly  recog- 

"'u  u  *"'*  *"''"'*'  '*  '*  ^^  '®°"''  "P^"  ***  question 
whether,  in  the  case  of  rapists  and  other  criminals, 


vasectomy  docs  not  come  within  the  l>an  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  explicitly  declares  that '  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment '  shall  not  be  indicted. 

•  LiTKRATtiRB.— The  principal  references  are  given  in  the  course 
of  the  article.  To  these  may  be  added  H.  H.  Ploss,  Dot 
Kind'',  Leipzig,  1884,  i.  34(1,  ii.  418;  C.  Rieger,  A'<l*(ra(i<m  m 
rechtlicher.gocialer  und  vitnler  llingiclil,  Jena,  1911  ;  P.  J. 
Mdbius,  c^6er  die  Wirkurtiie-ii  der  Kastralion,  Halle,  1908. 
(G.  Pinot's  Etmle  m^dieo-Uf/ate  sur  la  cafitration,  Lyons,  1894, 
is  valueless.)  The  writer's  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Ernest  M. 
Lyon,  of  Newark,  N.J.,  for  assistance  in  the  surgical  portion  of 
the  art.,  and  to  Dr.  Arno  Pdbel,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
for  the  references  to  the  Assyr.-Bab.  eunuchs. 

Loui.s  H.  Geay. 

EUNUCH  (Muslim). — In  general  every  mutila- 
tion of  men  and  beasts  was  forbidden  by  the 
Prophet  (e.g.  al-Bukharl,  al-Dhaha'ih  uml-mid,  25). 
Moreover,  if  we  may  trust  Muslim  tradition, 
Muhammad  expressly  enjoined  his  followers  not 
to  make  themselves  or  others  eunuchs.  One  day 
Uthman  ibn  Ma^'un  asked  permission  from  the 
Prophet  to  castrate  himself  tliat  he  might  not  be 
tempted  to  commit  fornication.  But  this  was 
strongly  disapproved  by  Muhammad.  '  He  who 
castrates  himself  or  another  does  not  belong  to  my 
followers,'  he  said,  'for  castration  in  Islam  may 
consist  only  in  fasting '  (see  Mishkat  (d-masiiblh,  a 
collection  of  the  most  authentic  traditions,  tr. 
A.  N.  Matthews,  Calcutta,  1809,  i.  151).  It  is 
also  related  that  Muhammad  said :  '  Let  him  who 
cannot  marry  betake  himself  to  fasting  ;  this  will 
be  for  him  like  castration '  (al-Bukhari,  ^aum,  10). 
These  and  other  sayings  of  the  Prophet  are  repeated 
in  various  forms  in  the  accredited  collections  of 
Muslim  tradition. 

But,  although  castration  is  thus  strictly  for- 
bidden by  Muhammadan  law,  slaves  who  had 
undergone  this  operation  were  highly  appreciated 
in  Muslim  countries,  and  the  vaJue  of  a  eunuch 
was  always  much  greater  than  that  of  another 
slave.  This  appreciation  has  caused  the  continua- 
tion of  this  evil  in  a  great  part  of  the  Muslim 
world ;  for  the  slave-traders  in  the  Sudan  and 
elsewliere,  who  castrated  their  young  slaves  for 
exjwrtation,  could  expect  enormous  profit.s  in 
consequence  of  this  cruel  mutilation.  During  the 
stay  of  J.  L.  Burckhardt  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the 
autumn  of  1813,  the  eunuchs  who  were  carried 
from  the  Sudan  to  Egypt  had  been  castrated  either 
in  Borgo  (west  of  Darfur),  or  in  a  certain  village 
near  Suit  chiefly  inhabited  by  Christians.  The 
operators  in  this  latter  place  were  two  Coptic 
monks,  who  received  the  victims  (little  boys 
between  the  age  of  eight  and  twelve  years)  into 
their  house  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the 
caravans.  Their  profession  was  held  in  contempt 
even  by  the  vilest  Egyptians  (J.  L.  Burckhardt, 
Travels  in  Nubia',  London,  1822,  pp.  294-2%). 
In  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  it  is  told 
that  slaves  were  also,  notwithstanding  the  legal 
prohibition,  sometimes  punished  with  castration 
by  their  Muslim  o\vner8  (e.g.  The  Thousand  and 
0ns  Nights,  ed.  by  W.  H.  Macnaghten,  Calcutta, 
1839,  i.  324-330;  cf.  Burckhardt's  remark  on  the 
castration  of  captives  by  Ghalib,  the  Sharif  of 
Mecca  [Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  296]). 

Eunuchs  were  employed  by  the  Muslims  either 
as  guardians  of  the  women  in  the  harims  of  princes 
and  in  the  houses  of  men  of  high  rank  and  great 
wealth,  or  as  guardians  in  sanctuaries.  For  the 
latter  purpose  they  \vere  sent  as  presents,  especi- 
ally to  the  great  mosques  at  Mecca  and  Medina. 
In  Cairo  a  holy  relic,  the  so-called  shirt  of  Muliam- 
mad,  was  guarded  by  a  eunuch,  who  was  sent  for 
that  purpose  from  Constantinople  (see  A.  von 
Kremer,  Aegypten,  ii.  88). 

Burckhardt,  Lane,  von  Kremer,  and  other 
travellers  in  Muslim  countries  have  ob.served  that 
eunuchs,  on  account  of  the  important  and  con- 
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fidential  offices  wliich  they  filled,  were  generally 
treated  with  great  consideration.  They  were  never 
employed  for  lower  services,  and  were  called 
usually  Agha  (i.e.  '  master,'  '  lord ').  '  I  used  to 
remark  in  Cairo,'  says  Lane  (The  Thousand  and 
One Nif/hts,  London,  1859,  i.  57),  'that  few  persons 
saluted  me  with  a  more  dignified  and  consequential 
air  than  these  pitiable  but  self -conceited  beings.' 
It  is  related  by  Burckhardt  that  many  of  the  lower 
classes  at  Mecca  kissed  the  hands  of  the  eunuchs 
of  the  great  mosque  on  approaching  them  ;  their 
chief  was  a  great  personage,  entitled  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pasha  and  the  Sharif  (Burckliardt, 
Travels  in  Arabia,  London,  1829,  i.  288-291). 
Often  eunuchs  at  the  court  of  Muliammadan  princes 
became  men  of  great  influence  and  power.  A  well- 
known  example  of  such  statesmen  was  Kafur  al- 
Ikhshidi,  a  castrated  negro,  whose  biography  is 
contained  in  Ibn  Khallikan's  biographical  dictionary 
(tr.  de  Slane,  Paris,  1843-71,  ii.  524-528).  He 
reigned  in  the  10th  cent.  A.D.  over  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  public  prayers  were  offiered  up  for  him 
from  the  pulpits,  not  only  in  all  the  cities  of  his 
dominion,  but  even  at  Mecca. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  the  grown-up 
eunuchs  often  married,  and  the  legal  consequences 
of  such  marriages  (e.g.  in  the  case  of  divorce)  are 
earnestly  discussed  in  the  Muslim  law  books. 

By  the  time  of  Burckhardt  (1813-1814)  the 
custom  of  keeping  eunuchs  had  greatly  diminished 
in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Syria.  Undoubtedly  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  the  last  eunuchs  will  soon 
di-sappear  from  Muslim  territory. 

LiTRRAxrRK,— Muradja  d'Ohsson,  Tableau  g&n.  de  Vempire 
othmnan,  Paris,  1S20,  ili.  302-304 ;  E.  Quatremire,  Hint,  des 
tndtatis  mamtmtks  de  VEfitipte,  Paris,  183V,  i.  2,  p.  132  ;  A.  von 
Kremer,  Aenj/pten.  Leipzig,  1863,  ii.  87-89;  C.  Snouck 
HureroQJe,  Mekka,  Hague,  1889,  ii.  24. 

Th.  W.  Juynboll. 

EUPHEMISM.  —  Introductory.  —  As  far  as 
concerns  the  religious  aspect  of  the  word,  '  euphem- 
ism ' '  may  be  defined  as  the  use  of  names  or  words 
of  goo<l  omen  (eB,  'well,'  0iaJ,  'I  speak')  instead 
of  those  of  evil  omen  (though  in  practice  it  also 
includes  the  use  of  enigmatic  words),  the  object 
being  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  are  inherent  in 
the  use  of  the  latter.  The  being  thus  named  is 
flattered  and  conciliated  and  does  not  do  harm,  or 
he  does  not  know  that  he  is  being  referred  to. 
Euphemism  is  thus  in  speech  what  propitiatory 
rites  towards  evil  or  demoniac  beings  are  in  act. 
In  primitive  thought,  and  surviving  into  much 
higher  culture,  a  name  is  regarded  as  part  of  the 
personality  of  the  being— gou^  spirit,  or  man — who 
wars  it ;  or  it  is  even  identical  with  its  owner's 
soul.'  Hence,  according  to  the  magical  view  of 
the  universe  so  commonly  entertained,  knowledge 
and  use  of  a  name  are  bound  to  affect  the  owner 
of  that  name.  It  may  bring  him  within  the 
power,  or  force  him  to  do  the  bidding,  of  him  who 
utters  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  carelessly 
uttered,  it  may  bring  its  owner  unpleasantly  near, 
or  draw  his  attention  to,  or  bring  him  into  contact 
with  or  fios-session  of,  the  utterer.  Obedience  by 
a  spirit  or  demon  to  the  pronouncing  of  his  name 
was  only  on  compulsion  ;  and  he  was  always  watch- 
ful for  any  opportunity  of  falling  upon  him  who 
spoke  his  name  '  in  vain.'  Thus  there  was  danger 
for  the  latter  in  using  carelessly  the  names  of 
dangerous  Ijeings.  It  brought  them  near,  and  they 
had  an  objection  to  their  names  being  mentionetl. 
In  all  cases  the  use  of  names  is  hedged  about  with 
many  restrictions.  Any  tabued  spirit,  person, 
animal,  or  thing  is  apt  to  receive  a  circumlocutory 
or  euphemistic  name.     Great  precautions  are  taken 

'  Some  writera,  inoludinj^  even  George  Eliot  and  Mrs.  Oaakell, 
have  made  the  curious  mistake  of  using  the  word  *  euphuism ' 
where  '  euphemism  '  was  intended. 

'  In  many  languages  the  same  word  stands  tor  'name'  and 
*toul.' 


by  savages  against  disclosing  their  personal  or 
secret  names  ;  hence  many  of  them  are  known  by 
nicknames  or  circumlocutions,  and  nothing  is  more 
common  at  certain  times  than  a  change  of  name, 
often  by  way  of  deceiving  spirits,  e.g.  those  which 
cause  sickness.  In  many  cases  a  wife  may  not  call 
her  husband  by  his  name,  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
the  Zulu  wife  addresses  her  husband  as  '  father  of 
so  and  so,'  and  the  Hindu  wife  as  '  the  man  of  the 
house,'  '  the  master.'  Or,  again,  relations  who 
are  generally  tabu  to  each  other,  e.g.  a  man  and 
his  mother-in-law,  must  not  utter  each  other's 
name.  Names  of  chiefs,  kings,  or  priests  are 
similarly  avoided.  In  all  such  instances  the  freakish 
names,  epithets,  or  circumlocutions  which  are 
actually  used  are  euphemistic.  But  the  prohibition 
extends  much  further ;  for  if,  as  often  happens, 
any  of  these  names  should  be  the  word  used  for 
any  object  or  should  occur  as  part  of  such  a  word, 
another  word  or  a  circumlocution  must  be  used 
for  such  an  object — a  practice  which  gives  rise  to 
a  constant  change  of  language  in  some  tribes. 
Further,  many  words  used  by  men  are  tabu  to 
women,  and  vice  versa  ;  or  they  may  not  be  spoken 
in  women's  hearing,  another  word,  akin  to  a 
euphemism,  being  used. 

The  beings  whose  names  are  generally  avoided 
and  a  euphemism  strictly  so-called  used  in  their 
place,  by  way  of  flattering,  conciliating,  or  pro- 
pitiating them,  or  of  concealing  the  fact  that  tney 
are  being  mentioned,  are  certain  gods,  supernatural 
beings  of  various  kinds,  the  dead,  and  animals. 
Euphemisms  are  also  used  for  death,  or  for  various 
things,  places,  or  actions.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  practice  is  of  universal  application,  since 
the  actual  names  of  such,  or  of  equally  evil  beings, 
etc.,  are  frequently  used.' 

I.  Divinities. — As  to  divinities,  the  adulatory 
epithets  by  which  they  are  characterized,  and  by 
which  attention  is  called  to  their  virtues  or  honorific 
characteristics,  may  be  looked  upon  as  euphemistic 
or  as  serving  the  same  purpose  as  actual  euphem- 
ism.s.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  thought  unlucky 
to  use  the  names  of  the  divinities  of  the  under  world, 
because  of  their  connexion  with  death  ;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  designation  of  the  god 
and  goddess  of  Hades  as  6  Beiij  and  ^  Ged  may  be 
due  to  such  a  motive  (Famell,  in  Anthrop.  Essays, 
1907,  p.  91  f.).  But  much  better  known  examples 
from  Greek  soil  are  the  titles  given  to  the  dreaded 
Erinyes  by  those  who  feared  to  use  their  real 
name.  They  were  called  the  Emnenides  (q.v.), 
'the  well-meaning,'  'the  kindly,' or  'the  soothed 
ones ' — a  name  said  to  have  been  first  given  them 
after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  when  their  anger  had 
been  soothed.  Another  title  of  the  same  group  of 
goddesses  was  '  the  venerable  goddesses,'  ffc/jwal 
Oeal  (Pans.  i.  28.  6,  ii.  11.  4).  Among  the  Romans, 
the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Faunus  was  tabued, 
and  she  was  called  Bona  Dea,  '  the  good  goddess ' 
(Servius,  on  /En.  viii.  315).  Similarly,  among  the 
Sioux  the  male  water-  or  earth-  divinities  are 
called  'grandfathers,'  and  the  female  'grand- 
mothers' (il  RBEW,  1894,  p.  438);  and  in  India, 
Siva,  the  god  of  destruction,  is  '  the  gracious 
one.' 

The  Heb.  custom  of  Bul)8tituting  the  vowels  of  Adonai, '  Lord, 
or  Elohim,  'Ood,'  for  those  of  ni.T,  the  Tetragrammaton  or 
Sacred  Name  {Jn  WH),  as  a  sign  to  the  reader  to  pronounce 
Adonai  or  Elohim  instead  of  the  mysterious  Name,  arose  from 
fear  of  uttering  carelessly  this  sacred  name.  These  substitu- 
tions are,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  euphemisms,  and  resemble 
the  Bab.  usages  with  regard  to  the  secret  names  of  gods 
(l^enonnant,  La  Maijie  chez  leu  ChaldMiift,  Paris,  1874,  p.  41). 
Tiie  Jewish  custom  is  connected  with  the  Third  Connnandment 
(Kx  207).    A  similar  usage  is  found  in  the  words  which  take  the 

I  The  opposite  practice  to  givinjf  euphemistic  names  is  found 
in  the  wide-spread  custom  of  callmg  a  child  by  an  opprobrious 
name  in  order  to  turn  away  the  attention  of  dangerous  spirits 
from  it.    Cf.  art.  Evil  Eyb. 
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ntao*  at  Mm  Dirine  name  In  eipletiren,  exclunations,  etc., 
m  popaUr  speech— Bnf^.  'od'f  ('od's  ttones) ;  Germ.  voU  or  koti 
(fSu  tautend)  ;  {>.  6i>u,  i/uieu  {tangbituj,  and  the  like. 

2.  Sapernatural  beingpi. — Much  more  common 
is  the  use  of  euphemisms  for  the  names  of  spirits, 
demons,  fairies,  etc.  Thus  in  India  the  spirits  of 
yonnc  men  dying  without  becoming  fathers  are 
called  pitris,  '  fathers '  —  a  euphemistic  name  to 
which  they  are  least  entitled— by  way  of  pro- 

?itiating  them  (Monier-Williams,  Bel.  Life  and 
'hougfU  in  India,  1883,  p.  243  f.).  Hindus,  who 
believe  that  the  ghost  of  some  Mnsalmans  becomes 
a  malignant  raksasa,  conciliate  it  by  addressing 
it  as  Mamdah,  '  the  praised  one '  (Crooke,  PJi '  i. 
252).  The  Arabs  and  Syrians  address  the  jinn, 
who  are  in  all  respects  like  our  fairies  (see  Fairy), 
as  mubarakin, '  ye  blessed,'  or '  blessed  ones '  (Lane- 
Poole,  Arabian  Society  in  the  MUldle  Ages,  1883, 
p.  37 ;  Hanauer,  Fotk-Lore  of  the  Holy  Land, 
1907,  p.  202).  In  modern  Greece  the  Nereids,  who 
also  correspond  to  our  fairies,  are  called  generally 
in  a  euphemistic  manner  rd  i^iariKi,  a  name  also 
applied  to  Lamia  and  other  supernal  powers. 
Other  names,  corresponding  to  '  the  Eumenides ' 
and  equally  conciliatory,  are  j  /tupaSej,  '  the 
Ladies  ;  j  (coXoitdpSats,  '  the  kind-hearted  ones ' ; 
Ti  Kovptrdii  IMS,  '  our  maidens ' ;  -g  /coXoit  ipxorrltr- 
acus,  'our  good  Queens';  -g  KaWiKvpaSes,  'our 
good  Ladies' — a  name  corresponding  to  oJ  kvpIcu 
riiutxu  of  classical  times.  Other  names  are  '  out- 
sider women,'  *  lucky  ones,'  '  friends,'  or '  brothers.' 
'Seizure'  by  the  Nereids  is  described  as  Sipa  rir 
ilSpe,  'an  [evil]  hoxa  overtook  him'  {FL  viii. 
[1897]  275  J  Lawson,  Modern  Gr.  Folklore  and 
Anc.  Gr.  Religion,  Cambridge,  1910,  pp.  132,  143 ; 
Dozon,  Contes  albanais,  Paris,  1881,  p.  xxi ; 
Gainett,  Greek  Folk  Poesy,  1896,  ii.  446).  For 
similar  propitiatory  reasons,  and  in  order  to  secure 
their  good  offices,  the  fairies,  whose  temper  is 
uncertain,  are  called  in  Lowland  Scotland  'the 
ood  folk,'  'the  good  neighbours,"  'the  good 
fadies';  in  Shetland,  'guid  folk  or  neighbours'; 
in  the  Highlands,  daoine  coire,  '  honest  people ' ; 
and  daoine  sith,  '  the  people  of  peace ' ;  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  '  good  people ' ;  in  Ireland,  '  good 
people,'  '  the  gentry,'  '  the  gentlemen,'  or  simply 
'  them  ' ; '  in  Wales,  Tylioyth  Teg,  '  the  fair  folk ' 
(Keightley,  Fairy  Mythology,  1900,  pp.  164,  351, 
363,  397 ;  Scott,  Minstrelsy,  1839,  p.  216  ;  Sikes, 
British  Goblins,  1880,  p.  123  ;  Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore, 
Oxford,  1901,  passim).  These  names  correspond 
with  the  title  bonnes  dames  given  to  the  medi- 
aeval ikes — a  title  probably  borrowed  from  the 
adopted  Roman  name  dominm  given  to  a  group 
of  Celtic  goddesses.  Certain  Teutonic  titles  for 
elves  are  of  a  euphemistic  nature — 'das  stille 
Volk,'  'die  guten  Holden'  (holdo,  a  kind  or 
favourably  disposed  being) ;  of.  Norse  Lieblinge  ; 
Lithuanian  balti  z'mones,  'honest  folk'  (Grimm, 
Tent.  Myth.,  1880-88,  pp.  452,  456,  1416  ;  Simrock, 
Handbuch  der  deutsch.  Myth.*,  Bonn,  1887,  p.  426). 
Keightley  also  refers  (p.  495)  to  a  similar  title 
among  the  Yoloffs  of  Airica  for  a  race  of  beings 
corresponding  to  fairies,  whom  they  call  BaJchna 
Bakhna,  'good  people.' 

These  titles  are  esneric  On  the  other  hand,  as  many  Mdrchtn 
show  (e.g.  ■Tom-Tit-Tot,'  'Whuppity  Stoorie,'  'Rumpel- 
stUtskin,"  etc.),  to  know  and  pronounce  the  individual  name 
of  a  fairy  brings  him  within  one's  jjower  (see  CF,  26ff.).  The 
common  name  for  a  Brownie, '  Robin  Goodfellow,"  which  seems 
to  be  eupheraistlo,  is  both  individual  and  generic  '  Hob- 
tcoblin'  is  probably  another  instance  of  this  coaciliatory 
attitude  expressing  itself  in  a  friendlv  diminutive  of  a  proper 
name.  If  Z/oft  =  Robert.  Other  examples  are  found  in  Teutonic 
wmu  for  different  sprites,  in  which  occur  diminutives  of 
Helnrich,  Joachim,  Walter,  t.g.  Heinzelman,  Iliiizeiniinnchen, 

•  0«.  the  Slavic  custom  of  referring  to  a  demon  not  by  his 
rS"?',!?'  ",.'.'"'  •"■  'himself.'    U  Is  met  with  elsewhere. 
•   .?',""•".   "»  often  used  In  Celtic  regions  as  titles  of 
nspectiul  address  instead  of  a  superior's  naaie. 
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Ohimke,  Wolterken,  Wouters  (Orimm,  603 1.\  The  imiM 
fatutu  regarded  as  a  sprite  is  also  called  familiarly  '  Will  o' 
the  wisp,'  *  Jack  o'  lanthom,'  etc. 

In  most  European  languages  the  devil  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  by  a  variety  of  euphemisms  and 
softened  titles,  which  have  a  tendency  to  degener- 
ate into  slang,  but  which  show  the  fear  of  nsing 
such  a  name  of  dread  import.  In  Scotland  '  the 
good  or  guid  man'  (cf.  'the  guid  man's  croft '  = 
the  part  of  a  farmland  left  uncultivated  because 
dedicated  to  the  devil)  probably  expresses  the 
devil's  tenancy  of  hell  ('guid  man '  =  tenant). 
Other  names  are  '  Clootie,' '  Auld  Hornie,' '  Sandy,' 
or  '  the  de'il.'  In  the  Hebrides  such  names  as  '  the 
brindled  one,'  '  the  black  one,'  '  the  great  fellow,' 
'the  nameless,'  are  found  {FL  x.  [1899]  265). 
English  names  are  '  Old  Nick,'  '  the  Old  Gentle- 
man.' In  Germany  we  find  Meister  Peter,  Peter- 
chen,  Meister  Sieh-dichfiir,  Deichel,  Gott  sei  bei 
uns,  etc.  ;  in  France,  diacre  ;  in  Italy,  ceteratqjo  (cf. 
Grimm,  987,  1004,  1606  ;  Farmer-Henley,  Slang 
and  its  A  nalogues,  1890  ff.  s.v. ). 

3.  Death  and  the  dead. — For  similar  reasons 
such  ill-omened  names  as  death,  the  region  of  the 
dead,  and  also  the  personal  names  of  the  dead  are 
generally  avoided,  and  reiilaced  by  euphemisms. 
Death,  being  personified,  or  regarded  as  the  work 
of  spirits  or  evil-disposed  beings,  would,  if  men- 
tioned directly,  be  apt  to  draw  dangerous  atten- 
tion to  him  who  spoke  it.  There  was  probably  also 
the  idea  of  the  dread  contagion  of  death  (which 
forced  all  who  handled  the  dead  to  be  under  tabu 
for  a  time),  working  even  through  the  name  (name 
and  thing  named  being  one).  And,  similarly,  to 
refer  to  a  dead  man  by  name  would  tend  to  bring 
his  spirit  near  the  living.  Among  the  Ainns  figura- 
tive words  are  used  for  death,  e.g.  'sleeping,' 
'resting,'  'leaving  the  world  behind'  (Batchelor, 
Ainu  cf  Japan,  1892,  p.  212).  Both  in  Melanesia 
and  in  Polynesia  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  speak 
directly  of  death,  and  the  usual  word  for  death, 
mate,  is  used  only  of  the  death  of  an  animal  or  as 
a  term  of  abuse. 

Brown  {Meiane9ia7u  and  Polynesian*,  1910,  p.  404)  gives  the 
following  euphemisms  for  death  ;  wt  viuUiu,  'he  has  gone'; 
ua  usti  jono  (of  an  orator),  *  he  has  gone  to  the  council' ;  ua 
gatoloao  (of  a  chief),  '  the  titles  have  passed  away,'  or  uo 
taapeape'j)dpd,  '  the  titles  are  scattered  about.' 

In  S.  Africa,  to  die  is  '  to  go  home,'  or  '  not  to  look 
on  the  sun  again,'  or  '  not  to  be  here,'  or  '  to  go 
away,'  'to  return  to  one's  fathers'  (Macdonald, 
JAIxx.  [1891]  121 ;  Casalis,  Les  Bassuutos,  Paris, 
1859,  p.  268).  Among  the  Baganda,  when  a  twin 
dies  (an  unlucky  event),  it  is  said  that  the  child 
has  '  flown  away  '  or  '  fjone  to  gather  firewood,' 
and  the  death  of  a  king  is  described  as  '  the  fire  is 
extinguished '  (Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  1911,  pp.  103, 
125).  When  a  sheep  dies,  lest  its  spirit  should 
cause  a  woman  to  fall  ill,  she  simply  says,  '  I  am 
unable  to  untie  such  a  sheep '  (t&.  p.  289 ;  cf.  the 
saying  in  the  Hebrides  when  a  cow  dies,  'it  is 
lost ').  In  Burma,  to  die  is  '  to  return '  (i.e.  to  a 
state  of  bliss  [Forbes,  British  Burma,  1878,  p.  71]). 
Among  the  Chinese,  dying  is  expressed  by  such 
phrases  as  'to  enter  the  measure  (i.e.  the  coffin), 
'  to  leave  the  Ixxly,'  '  to  pass  away,'  while  the 
coffin  is  euphemistically  called  '  boards  of  old  a^e ' 
(Friend,  'Euph.  and  Tabu  in  China,'  FLR  iv. 
[1881]  80 f.).  In  Japan,  '  recovery'  is  used  instead 
of 'death,' and  'clod'  for  'tomb'  (Aston,  Shinto, 
1905,  p.  255).  Among  the  ancient  Jews  and  Greeks, 
as  witn  many  modern  races, '  sleep '  is  a  euphemism 
for  death  ( Iwb.  2^v,  LXX  Koiim(y8ai,  '  to  lie  down '), 
and  is  constantly  used  :  2  S  7",  1  K  2'»,  2  Es  7**  ; 
Iliad,  xi.  241  ;  Soph.  Electra,  509  (ef.  Herkenrath, 
Stud,  zu  diegriech.  Grabschriften,  Feldkircli,  1896). 
St.  Paul  8i)eaks  of  rwy  KOinuiUruv  and  Tout  koi/»ij- 
Oiyrat  ith.  rod  'l-gfrou  (1  Th  4'") ;  and  these  phrases 
passed  readily  into    Christian  thought,   so   that 
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'sleep'  became  almost  an  equivalent  for  death 
rather  than  a  euphemism.  '  To  sleep  in  peace,'  to 
'fall  asleep  in  Jesus,'  are  common  phrases  in  Chris- 
tian epigraphy  from  early  times,  and  receptus  ad 
Deum,  de  seeulo  recessit  (both  also  classical :  of. 
inter  deos  receptus  est  [recedo  = '  to  die ']),  natus  est 
in  cetemum,  in  pace  decesHt,  and  the  like,  are 
found  on  early  Christian  tombs.  While  they  are 
euphemistic,  they  express  the  joyful  hope  of  the 
Christian.  In  the  everyday  speech  of  ourselves 
'  to  pass  away,'  '  he  is  gone,'  and  the  like,  are  used 
for  death  (cf.  'to  pass  out'  or  'over,'  used  by 
Spiritualists)  ;  and  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland 
'  he  was  taken  away '  means '  he  died.'  In  Germany, 
death  is  known  as  Freund  Hein,  and  dying  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  variety  of  euphemisms — '  departing  ' 
(in  various  forms  ;  cf .  Gr.  olxbii^voi  —  tfoyiiv),  '  faring 
out,'  etc.  Our  '  to  join  the  majority '  occurs  in 
German,  and  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  phrase  ii 
rr\(6roip  iKiaBai  (cf .  the  Heb.  euphemisms,  '  gathered 
to  his  fathers,'  '  go  to  his  fathers,'  '  sleep  with  his 
fathers,'  etc. ). 

The  reluctance  to  mention  the  dead  individually 
or  collectively  by  name  is  universal  among  savages 
and  survives  in  folk-custom  (see  DEATH  and  Dis- 
posal OF  THE  Dead  [Introd.],  vol.  iv.  p.  HV'). 
Consequent  euphemisms  are  numerous.  Thus, 
among  the  aborigines  of  Victoria  a  dead  man  was 

*  the  lost  one,'  '  the  poor  fellow  that  is  no  more ' 
(Stranbridge,  TES  i.  [1861]  299) ;  and  among  the 
Abipones  he  is  '  the  man  who  does  not  now  exist ' 
(Dobrizholfer,  Abipones,  1822,  ii.  273).  S.  African 
tribes  say  •ye  who  are  above'  (Macdonald,  JAl 
XX.  121).  'The  Roman  Di  Manes,  '  the  good  or 
kindly  gods '  (from  manus,  '  good '),  applied  to  the 
gods  of  the  under  world  or  to  the  departed,  is  prob- 
ably euphemistic ;  and  perhaps  the  Gr.  ol  vxo- 
x96yiM,  ol  Kiria  ipxif^foi,  ol  ivayiaiwl,  '  those  below,' 
or  '  those  who  have  gone  below,'  are  of  the 
same  nature,  ol  rXioyei,  Lat.  majores,  Eng.  '  the 
majority,'  are  all  circumlocutions  for  the  dead. 
In  Scots  folk-speech  *  them  that's  awa '  expresses  a 
similar  reluctance  to  refer  directly  to  the  dead  as 
such.  In  Japan  the  old  word  mono  applied  to  the 
dead  means  'the  beings,'  and  is  euphemistic  (see 
ERE  iv.  611*).  Oflended  spirits  in  China  are 
addressed  by  a  eupheiiiism,  e.g.  shSng  j^n,,' sagely 
person.'  Similarly  the  region  of  the  dead  or  of  the 
devil  is  the  subject  of  euphemistic  expressions  in- 
stead of  the  word  '  hell ' — '  the  ill  place,'  '  the  bad 
place,'  or  even,  as  in  the  Hebrides,  '  the  good 
place.' 

4.  Diseases. — Among  savages,  diseases  are  fre- 
c{uently  personified  or  controlled  by  spirits,  and 
in  either  case  they  are  sometimes  referred  to 
eupheraLstically,  by  way  of  avoiding  such  a  direct 
reference  as  might  cause  them  to  afflict  the  speaker, 
and  also  in  order  to  flatter  them.  In  Fiji  the 
word  'leprosy'  must  not  be  applied  to  any  one 
in  good  society  who  is  suffering  from  it;   and 

•  many  ingenious  shifts  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
express  the  meaning  without  using  the  word ' 
(Thomson,  The  Fijians,  1908,  p.  259).  Among  the 
Dayaks,  smalliwx  is  not  referred  to  directly,  but 
as  'jungle-leaves,' '  the  chief,' '  fruit' ;  or  they  ask, 
'  Has  he  left  you  yet  ? '  (St.  John,  Forests  of  the 
Far  East,  1862,  i.  6^).  In  India,  the  name  of  the 
smallpox-goddess,  Sitala,  is  itself  a  euphemism, 
'she  that  loves  coolness';  but  she  is  also  called 
'gueen  of  the  world,'  'the  great  mother,'  etc. 
Similarly,  the  cholera-goddess  is  '  lady  of  the  flux,' 
Ola  Bibi  (Crooke,  I'le  i.  126 ;  cf.  EUE  ii.  485«). 
In  the  Cyclades,  |>lague  is  '  the  pardoned  disease,' 
epilepsy  is  y\vK6  or  ri  icaXi,  smallpox  eiXlyia  ;  and 
in  Greece,  smallpox  is  (rvvxupeiUrt),  '  the  indulgent ' 
(Bent,  The  Cyclades,  1883,  \i.  74  ;  Crooke,  i.  126). 
Among  the  Slavs,  the  demon  of  fever  is  called 
'aunt,     'godmother,'    by    way  of    making    her 


friendly.  The  Teutons  call  disease  '  the  good,' 
'  the  blessed ' ;  pestilence  is  '  gossip,'  apoplexy '  the 
blessed,'  whitlow  'the  unnamed  (Grimm,  1154, 
1157,  1656). 

5.  Animals. — The  same  custom  applies  to  using 
the  names  of  animals  whose  ravages  are  feared,  as 
well  as  to  other  more  harmless  animals — in  the 
latter  case  perhaps  a  survival  of  some  religious 
tabu  in  the  cult  of  animals.  In  Angola,  the  lion 
is  spoken  of  as  ngana,  '  sir,'  and  would  punish  any 
one  who  did  not  so  call  him  (Monteiro,  An.gola  and 
the  River  Congo,  1875,  ii.  116).  In  Algeria,  the 
same  animal  is  called  Johanben-el-Johan  (Certeux 
and  Camoy,  L'Algirie  trad.,  Paris  and  Algiers, 
1884,  p.  172) ;  and  the  Bechuanas  of  S.  Africa 
name  It  'the  boy  with  the  beard'  (Conder,  JAI 
X  vi.  [1887]  84).  Among  various  peoples  of  Malaysia, 
the  tiger  is  called  •  grandfather,' '  the  wild  animal,' 
'  lord,  or '  ancestor,  or,  as  in  Sunda, '  the  wliiskered 
one,'  'the  honourable  one,'  etc.  In  Sunda,  the 
boar  is  'the  beautiful  one.'  The  Malajrs  also  call 
the  elephant  'grandfather,'  and  beg  him  not  to 
destroy  them,  his  grandchildren.  When  catching 
an  alligator,  they  condole  with  him  and  call  him 
'  Raja,  '  Datu,'  and '  grandfather ' ;  and  in  Sarawak 
the  Kenyahs  call  the  crocodile  'the  old  grand- 
father' rather  than  refer  to  it  by  name.  In  all 
such  cases  calamity  or  illness  would  follow  non- 
observance  of  these  euphemisms  (Marsden,  Suma- 
tra, 1811,  p.  292 ;  Mouhot,  Trav.  in  Indo-China,  1864, 
i.  263;  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  1900,  pp.  150,  153, 
157 ;  St.  John,  i.  19 ;  Hose-Macdougaill,  JAI  xxxi. 
186 ;  Frazer,  GIP  i.  462).  For  similar  reasons,  and 
lest  the  dreaded  animals  should  appear,  snakes  in 
India  are  called  by  various  euphemisms — the  cobra 
is  '  the  good  snake '  or  '  good  lord ' ;  and  '  worm,' 
'  insect,  '  rope,'  '  creeping  thing '  are  other  reptile 
euphemisms.  Similarly  among  the  Cherokees, 
when  a  man  is  bitten  by  a  snake,  he  is  said  to  be 
'scratched  by  a  briar,'  lest  the  feelings  of  the 
animal  should  be  hurt  (Mooney,  i9  ijij£ir[1900] 
pt.  i.  p.  295).  Tigers  are  called  '  the  dog,'  '  the 
beast,'  '  the  jackal,'  etc.,  especially  when  they 
are  being  hunted.  Other  animals  are  also  de- 
noted euphemistically  (Crooke,  PiJ»  i.  275,  TC, 
1896,  iii.  249  ;  FL  viii.  285 ;  NINQ  i.  70,  104,  v. 
133).  In  Syria,  the  serpent  is  addressed  as  '  Thou 
blessed  one'  (Uanauer,  202).  Similar  respectful 
titles  are  addressed  to  the  bear  by  the  Finns — 
'  forest  apple,'  'golden  light  foot,'  '  old  man,'  etc., 
while  the  Lapps  call  it  '  the  old  man  with  the  fur 
coat '  (see  the  Kalevala,  passim ;  Tylor,  Early 
Hist,  of  Mankind,  1865,  p.  145).'  Similar  forms 
are  used  by  the  Esthonians  and  Swedes  for  the 
bear  ;  and  by  all  these  peoples  and  also  generally 
in  Germany  the  wolf,  especially  at  certain  seasons, 
is  called  'grey-legs,'  'golden-tooth,'  'the  vermin,' 
etc.,  while  the  fox  is  'long-tail,'  'blue-foot,'  etc. 
(Thorpe,  Northern  Myth.,  1852,  ii.  83  f.;  Tettan 
and  Temme,  Die  Volkssagen  Ostpreussens,  Berlin, 
1837,  p.  281;  Frazer,  i.  454  f.).  Similarly,  the 
Sioux  call  the  beaver  (or  possibly  water-monsters) 
'  water-person '  or  '  water  person  female '  (11 
RBEW,  p.  439). 

6.  Euphemisms  of  occupation,  etc.— Some  of  the 
above  examples  have  shown  that  animals  while 
being  hunted  are  spoken  of  euphemistically,  the 
object  being  apparently  to  deceive  them  by  a  kind 
of  make-believe,  so  as  to  render  their  capture  easy, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  sought  to  avoid  falling 
into  their  power.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  a 
similar  custom  is  observed  while  hunting,  fishing, 
or  pursuing  certain  occupations  in  particular  places 
or  at  particular  times.  But  here  the  custom  is  not 
confined  to  the  name  of  the  animal  or  object  sought 
after,  but  extends  to  various  beings,  people,  places, 

1  For  similar  respectful  terms  addressed  to  the  bear  among 
Ainiu  and  North  Asiatic  psoples,  see  ERE  i.  Hi,  608. 
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or  things  which  might  be  mentioned  in  conversa- 
tion. They  are  either  not  spoken  of  for  the  time 
being,  or  they  are  referred  to  onder  some  other 
name,  circumlocution,  or  euphemism.  By  this 
elaborate  make-believe,  men  have  thought  to  de- 
ceive the  spirits  or  animals  or  any  other  being  who 
might  be  listening,  and  who,  recognizing  them  or 
their  intentions,  would  attack  them,  or  avoid  and 
escape  them.  Thus,  if,  while  hunting,  men  call 
themselves,  or  the  animal  hunted,  or  their  weapons, 
by  other  names,  they  reckon  on  deceiving  the 
animal  and  so  obtaining  an  easy  prey.  Or,  again, 
if  the  animal  is  spoken  of  in  a  flattering  euphemism, 
it  may  bo  so  pleased  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  be 
slain.  In  other  cases,  where  names  of  objects  or 
people,  allowable  at  other  times,  are  tabu  at  certain 
times  or  in  certain  places,  there  is  obviously  a  fear 
of  disturbing  harmful  agencies  to  whom  they 
might  be  obnoxious.  Here,  again,  the  words  used 
are  euphemisms  of  pretence.  The  beings  and 
creatures  swarming  around  man,  whether  spirits 
or  animals,  are  credited  with  intelligence  and 
understanding,  but  only  up  to  a  certain  point. 
They  are  weak  enough  to  De  open  to  flattering 
terms,  or  ignorant  enough  not  to  see  through  man's 
elaborate  pretences. 

Two  examples  may  suffice.  Martin(De8cr.ofthe  W.  Itlands^, 
London,  1716)  refers  to  the  custom  of  the  Lewigmen,  when 
visiting^  the  sacred  Flannan  Islands  for  fowling,  of  avoiding 
certAin  words  and  employing  others  in  their  places — vah^  *  cave,' 
for  claddach,  'shore  ;  eruey,  'hard,'  for  creg,  'rock' ;  gaire, 
'  sharp,'  for  f7orf,  '  sour,'  etc.,  while  the  islands  themselves 
must  be  spoken  of  only  as  'the  country.'  Similarly,  the 
camphor-gatherers  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  while  engaged  in 
their  task,  must  speak  the  oassa  kapor^  or  '  camphor  language,' 
because  otherwise  the  spirit  in  the  trees  would  not  be  propiti- 
ated, and  they  would  not  find  the  object  of  their  quest.  Rice  is 
called  '  grass-fruit ' ;  gun  is  *  far-sounding,'  etc.  In  Borneo, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  the  same  phenomenon  is  met  with,  and 
camphor  is  here  spoken  of  as  *  the  thing  that  smells '  (Skeat, 
212  n. ;  Fumess,  Folk-lore  in  Borneo,  Wallingford,  Penn.,  1899, 
p.  27).  Among  the  I^ngala  no  man  is  addressed  by  his  own 
name  while  fishing,  but  as  mwele,  to  hide  his  identity  from  the 
spirits  (/^/  xxxix,  {1909]  450).  For  many  other  examples,  see 
also  Frazer,  i.  461 S.  note  A, '  Taboos  on  Common  Words. ' 

7.  Certain  religious,  customary,  or  unusual 
actions  or  things  are  also  spoken  of  euphemistic- 
ally, and  for  reasons  similar  to  those  already 
re/erred  to.  Thus,  in  Samoa,  circumcision  of  a 
peculiar  kind  had  a  recognized  name,  iefe,  but  in 
ordinary  speech  ta/ao  was  used  as  a  euphemism 
(Brown,  382  f.).  In  Fiji,  cannibalism,  which  had  a 
religious  aspect,  was  hedged  about  by  many  tabus 
and  had  euphemistic  names.  The  trunk  was  na 
vale  ka  rusa,  '  the  house  that  perishes ' ;  the  feet, 
ndiM-rua,  '  one-two ' ;  or  such  a  desired  portion  of 
human  flesh  as  the  breast  of  a  virgin  was  sese 
nuUairua, '  spear  with  two  points '  (Thomson,  104). 
Among  the  Vorubas,  human  sacrifice  is  euphem- 
isticalU'  called  '  basket-sacrifice,'  because  the  victim 
is  encfo.sed  in  a  basket  (Ellis,  Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples,  1894,  p.  105).  In  the  Hebrides,  the  tire 
of  a  kiln  is  called  ainqeal,  not  teine,  because  the 
latter  is  dangerous  and  '  ill  will  come  if  it  is  men- 
tioned '  (FL  X.  265) ;  just  as,  in  Scandinavia,  fire 
was  sometimes  called  Ketta,  not  eld  or  ell  (Thorpe, 
ii.  85).  Among  the  Baganda,  when  twins  were 
bom — an  unusual  but  important  event,  because 
they  were  the  gift  of  the  god  Mukasa — the  midwife, 
in  announcing;  the  birth  to  the  father,  did  not  use 
the  tabued  word  •  twins,'  but  '  he  has  given  you,' 
or  some  such  phrase  (lioscoe,  Baganda,  1911,  p.  65). 

8.  Euphemisms  of  etiquette.  —  Etiquette  also 
demands  that,  in  speaking  to  a  superior,  particular 
names  or  phrases  should  oe  used  instead  of  tliose 
ordinarily  employed.  Thus,  in  China,  when  a  ruler 
wishes  to  take  a  place  at  an  archery  meeting  and 
is  unable  to  do  so,  he  should  decline  on  the  ground 
of  being  ill,  and  say,  '  I  am  suHerine  from  carrj'ing 
firewood.'  Mencius  thus  excused  himself,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  from  the  manner  in  which  a 
peasant  would  speak,  as  a  term  of  mock  humility. 


This  is  only  one  example  out  of  many  customary 
in  China  {SBE  xxvii.  [1885]  101).  Similarly,  in 
Samoa,  words  of  an  opposite  meaning  instead  of 
those  supposed  to  be  objectionable  were  used  in 
speaking  to  chiefs  (for  a  long  list  of  these,  see 
Brown,  380  ff.).  For  the  same  reason  ill-omened 
words  are  generally  avoided  in  conversation  ;  '  good 
omen  words,'  in  the  Cantonese  phrase,  being  used, 
as  many  of  the  above  examples  have  shown.  Thus 
Helladius  says  that  the  Athenians  were  careful  not 
to  use  words  of  ill-omen  ;  so  they  called  the  prison 
'  the  chamber,'  and  the  executioner  •  the  public 
man'  (Phot.  Bibl.,  ed.  Bekker,  1825,  p.  535).  The 
underlying  idea  is  that  by  mentioning  ill-omened 
words  the  action  may  be  itself  produced.  Survivals 
of  this — but  now  no  more  than  a  shrinking  from 
the  use  of  words  calling  up  disagreeable  as.<M>cia- 
tions  or  unpleasant  things — are  common  in  civilized 
life  among  ourselves.  Buttheoldand  primitive  con- 
ception or  the  connexion  between  name  and  thing 
named,  and  of  the  power  of  the  name  to  produce  the 
effect  or  to  cause  the  presence  of  spirit,  animal,  etc., 
when  the  name  is  spoken,  is  seen  in  certain  pro- 
verbs, the  full  meaning  of  which  is  not  realized  by 
those  who  use  them :  e.g.  Talk  of  the  devil  and 
you  will  see  his  horns,' '  Speak  of  the  wolf  and  you 
will  see  his  tail.' 

9.  Slang  and  euphemisms. — Euphemistic  lan- 
guage may  become  merely  poetical,  and,  while  it 
has  a  diflerent  origin  from  slang,  it  is  also  closely 
connected  with  it  and  easily  degenerates  into  it 
both  in  English  and  in  foreign  langiiages.  The 
euphemistic  names  of  the  devil  have  in  many  in- 
stances become  merely  slang  expressions,  though 
sometimes  used  by  those  who  think  them  softer 
than  such  a '  swear-word '  as  '  devil ' ;  or  they  have 
given  rise  to  other  slang  names.  '  The  dickens,' 
'  the  deuce,' '  deuce  take  it,' '  the  old  boy,'  etc. ,  and 
some  of  the  euphemisms  already  cited  for '  devil,'  are 
examples  of  such  changes.  Many  people  also  use 
slang  euphemisms  for  oaths — 'dash,'  'blow,'  'con- 
found,' etc. ;  while  there  are  many  slang  expres- 
sions for  death — '  to  kick  the  bucket,'  '  to  take  an 
earth  batli,'  'to  go  to  Davy  Jones'  locker,'  etc. — 
which  in  an  earlier  age  would  have  been  euphemisms 
pure  and  simple.  See  Farmer- Henley,  Slang  and 
its  AncdogtKS,%\o\R.,  1890 ff.  ;  J.  C.  Hott«n,  Slang 
Dictionary,  1859 ;  A.  BarrJire  and  C.  G.  Leland, 
Diet,  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and  Cant,  2  vols.,  1885. 

LiTERATUBB.— There  is  no  work  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
subject,  but  see  R.  Andree,  Elhnogr.  Parallelen  mui  Ver- 
gleidu,  Leipzig,  1889  ;  E.  Clodd,  Tom  Tit  Tot,  London,  1898,  p. 
125  B. ;  J.  G.  Fraier,  GB^,  lUOO,  i.  403 IT.,  461  ff. ;  H.  Friend, 
FLR  iv.  [1881],  '  Euphemism  and  Tabu  in  China ' ;  B.  Thorpe, 
Northern  Mythology,  Jjondon,  1852,  ii.  83  f.  ;  E.  B.  Tyfor, 
Early  Uitl.  of  Mankind,  London,  1865,  p.  1239.;  S.  Ehrenfeld, 
'  Euphemism,'  in  JE  v.  [19031  267 1. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

EURIPIDES,  the  last  of  the  three  great  Greek 
tragedians,  is  a  figure  of  high  importance  in  the 
history  of  Western  thought,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
literature.  The  present  article  will  say  nothing 
of  his  life  {b.  before  475,  d.  406  B.C.),  his  artistic 
technique,  or  his  numerous  plays  (88,  of  which  18 
genuine  and  one  susuect  are  extant),  except  in  so 
far  as  they  directly  illustrate  his  ethical  and  reli- 
gious position. 

The  real  outlook  of  a  dramatist,  for  instance,  is 
shown  far  more  by  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  the 
kind  of  character  that  he  makes  (to  u.se  the  tech- 
nical term)  '.■sympathetic' or  'unsympathetic,' than 
liy  the  definite  sentiments  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
his  characters.  We  may,  therefore,  notice  that 
Euripides  has  whole  plays  upon  such  subjects  as 
the  immorality  of  the  traditional  gods  {Ion,  Auge, 
Melanippe,  Danae,  Alo)ie) ;  the  problem  of  the  un- 
just govemmentof  the  world  {Bellerophon,  Troades); 
the  wickedness  or  insanity  of  the  '  sacred  duty  of 
revenge'  (Electra,  Orestes,  Alcmaeon;  cf.  Medea, 
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Hecuba,  etc.).  He  once  treats  the  statesman  sym- 
pathetically (Philoctetes) ;  mostly  he  dwells  on  the 
crimes  of  statecraft  (Iphigenia  m  Aulis,  Hecuba, 
Troades,  Palaniedes),  which  he  aasociates  with 
such  horrors  as  the  persecution  of  suppliants  at 
an  altar  (Heraclidce,  Supplices,  Andromache),  or, 
when  backed  by  superstition,  with  human  sacrifice 
(Heraclida:,  Hecuba,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  etc.).  His 
virgin-martyrs  and  his  champions  of  the  oppressed 
stand  out  against  this  background  of  statecraft. 
He  treats  often  of  cruelty  and  injustice  done  to 
women,  especially  barbarian  women  (Medea, 
Hecuba,  Andromache),  and  to  children  {Heracles, 
A  ndromache),  and  sometimes  of  the  women's  fran- 
tic revenge  (Medea,  Hecuba ;  cf.  Ion).  He  has 
plavs  on  the  wise  woman  (Melanippe),  the  strong 
and  bold  woman  (Meleagros),  the  wife  faithful  to 
death  (Protesilaus,  Alcestis;  cf.  Supplices);  on 
women  in  love,  innocently  (Andromeda,  perhaps 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis),  or  with  some  guilt  or  trouble 
(Hipj)olyhts,  Stheneboea,  Cressm ;  also  Molus  and 
Panphae) ;  and  on  their  jealousy  and  revenge  (Ion, 
Medea,  Andromache).  He  has  a  great  play  entirely 
on  the  evil  of  war  (Troades) ;  two  on  the  beauty 
and  the  horror  of  ecstatic  religion  (Bacehw,  Cretes) ; 
one  in  which  the  hero  is  a  slave,  though  he  proves 
to  be  of  princely  birth  (Alexandras) ;  and  one  deal- 
ing largely  with  the  contrast  of  practical  and  con- 
templative life  (Antiope).  This  is  clearly  an  un- 
Qsual  and  characteristic  list  of  subjects. 

Euripides  as  an  artist  deserves  a  much  fuller 
treatment  than  he  can  receive  here.  In  general, 
his  characteristic  is  the  combination  of  a  highly 
conventionalized  style  with  an  extraordinarily  free 
and  original  intellect.  His  technique  is  as  severe 
as  his  thought  is  unconventional.  His  adherence 
to  the  archaic  traditional  forms  of  the  religious 
ritual  from  which  drama  probably  arose — prologue, 
contest-scene,  messenger,  epiphany  of  god  or  hero 
— is  as  marked  as  that  of  .(Eschylus,  and  forms 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  more  'natural'  style 
of  Sophocles.  His  extreme  pursuit  of  aa(j>riv€la, 
'  clarity,'  makes  his  speeches  often  too  precise  and 
self -con  scions,  his  scenes  too  sharply  separate  and 
articulate,  for  modem  taste.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  persistent  thonghtfulness  and  keenness  of  his 
criticism  of  life  alienate  those  who  like  poetry  to 
be  conventionally  poetical. 

In  his  religious  and  philosophical  ideas,  though 
Euripides  is  not  an  adherent  of  any  definite  school, 
he  can  safely  be  called  the  poet  of  the  Sophistic 
movement.  A  o-o^ktttJs  is  one  who  '  makes  wise,' 
an  educator ;  and  the  Sophistic  movement  is  that 
great  effort  towards  knowledge  and  enlightenment 
which  transformed  the  half-savage  Greece  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  into  the  Greece  of  Hippocrates,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Plato.  Difl'erent  sophists,  of  course, 
emphasized  different  sides  of  aoipia.;  but  in  its 
negative  aspect  the  movement  was  largely  one 
and  indivisible.  In  an  age  saturated  with  super- 
stition the  first  condition  of  real  enlightenment 
is  a  drastic  rejection  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
fetters.  Criticism  attacks  first  what  is  immoral 
or  revolting  in  the  accepted  beliefs,  next  what  is 
merely  stupid  or  improbable. 

Now,  Greek  religions  belief  was  never,  except  in 
some  special  communities  (Orphic,  Pythagorean, 
etc.),  organized  into  a  definite  orthodoxy.  It 
rested  on  innumerable  local  rituals  conforming  to 
a  few  main  types,  and  explained  by  traditional 
stories.  Naturally,  therefore,  while  most  of  the 
.sophists  probably  agreed  with  Hecatieus  that  '  the 
traditions  of  the  Greeks  are  many  and  absurd,' 
there  was  no  great  body  of  positive  doctrine  which 
attempted  to  replace  all  the  rubbish  that  was  being 
destroyed.  The  Sophistic  movement  was,  on  the 
whole,  agnostic.  It  urged  men  to  look  for  evi- 
dence, to  use  their  understanding  and  their  moral 


sense.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  rejection  of  traditional  theology  in  Greece  pro- 
ceeded almost  as  much  from  the  craving  for  a  more 
satisfying  faith  as  from  purely  critical  or  scientific 
causes.  This  can  be  seen  best  by  the  history  of 
Orphism  and  the  great  growth  of  mystic  religions 
in  the  emancipated  4tli  century.  And  Euripides, 
being  by  profession  not  a  dogmatic  philosopher, 
but  a  philosophic  dramatist  and  student  of  char- 
acter, sensitive  to  all  the  highest  thought  of  his 
age,  reflects  its  aspirations  quite  as  much  as  its 
denials. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  a  special  con- 
nexion between  Euripides  and  the  doctrines  of  par- 
ticular philosophers  (Anaxagoras :  the  sun  as  a 
xpvaia.  jSuXos  [Phaethon,  771,  783 ;  Or.  983] ;  Pro- 
tagoras :  the  iuBpuroi  /Urpov  lAiolos,  19,  Phoen. 
499] ;  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  :  the  worship  of  AiSijp 
[fr.  941,  877;  Ar.  Ranie,  892],  the  soul  as  air 
[Hel.  1013  ft". ;  Tro.  884-86,  7^s  «xwa=''o5s /Sporui']; 
Heraclitus,  Hippocrates,  Prodicus,  and,  in  his  poli- 
tical theories,  Antiphon ;  cf.  Diimmler,  Proleg.  zu 
Platon's  Stadt,  1891,  pp.  10 f.,  20 tt'.  ;  the  Orpines: 
fr.  912,  472,  and  638,  833) ;  but  the  affiliation  of 
each  doctrine  is  often  doubtful,  their  use  is  almost 
always  dramatic,  and  the  doctrines  of  no  one  school 
can  be  said  to  preponderate.  On  such  problems  as 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  the  moral  government 
of  the  world,  the  survival  of  the  soul  after  death, 
Euripides  is  full  of  questions  and  contradictions, 
but  pronounces  no  personal  judgment. 

A  question  that  vexed  the  age  was  whether  the 
world  is  governed  bv  Intelligence  (SOycins),  or,  more 
crudely,  whether  the  gods  were  {iJceroi,  i.e.  were 
they  like  reasonable  parents  knowing  what  is  in 
man's  heart,  or,  as  the  traditions  would  have  it, 
incalculable  creatures  ready  to  punish  savagely  all 
who  broke  their  irrational  tabus?  (The  question 
between  monotheism  and  polytheism  gives  as  little 
trouble  to  Euripides  as  to  most  Greeks ;  he  uses 
the  singular  and  the  plural  indifferently  :  t6  eetov, 
in  any  case,  was  one.)  Euripides  at  times  (Hip. 
1105)  'has  in  his  secret  hope  the  belief  in  some 
great  Understanding'  (Sivea-lf  ni/a).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  actually  praying  to  Si/veo-is  in  Ar.  Man. 
893.  But  he  sometimes  finds  the  facts  against  him 
(Hip.  I.e. ;  cf.  Iph.  in  Aulis,  394a ;  Her.  655). 
Hecuba's  often  quoted  lines  (Tro.  884  ff.), 
*  Base  of  the  world  and  o'er  the  world  enthroned, 

whoe'er  thou  art,  unknown  and  hard  of  surmise. 

Cause-chain  of  things  (avdyicrj  ipvatos)  or  man's  own  reason, 
God, 

I  give  thee  worship,  who  by  noiseless  paths 

Of  Justice  leadest  all  that  breathes  and  dies,' 

express  a  belief,  frequently  repeated  and  denied 
elsewhere,  in  the  rule  of  the  world  by  Justice,  hut 
in  the  play  the  belief  is  quickly  faLsified  by  the 
event.  Cf.  the  Bellerophon,  where  the  righteous 
hero  questions  Zeus  on  this  point,  and  fgr  answer 
is  blasted  by  a  thunderbolt. 

If  one  is  to  try  to  conjecture  Euripides'  own  view, 
it  would  perhaps  be  that  unknown  forces  and  influ- 
ences do  exist,  which  shape  or  destroy  man's  life, 
and  which  may  perhaps  be  conceived  as  in  some 
sense  personal  (SovKiioiiev  deois,  &  ti  tot  et(rli'  ol  Oeol 
[Or.  418]),  but  that  morally  they  are  less  good  than 
man,  who  at  least  pities  and  tries  to  understand. 
At  times,  indeed,  he  deliberately  denies  the  '  miser- 
able tales'  of  the  poets:  'if  the  gods  do  shame, 
they  are  no  gods'  (Beller.  292);  'God,  if  He  be 
indeed  God,  hath  need  of  naught'  (Her.  1345). 
Yet,  not  only  are  his  mere  mythological  gods  (Ion, 
Heracles,  Elcctra)  represented  as  very  poor  char- 
acters, but  even  the  gods  of  the  Hippolytus  and 
Bacchw,  who  clearly  represent  real  forces,  if  not 
quite  real  persons,  are  by  human  standards  evil. 
In  the  magnificent  closing  scene  of  the  Troades  he 
seems  to  pierce  behind  all  the  gods  of  the  poets, 
first  to  the  primeval  worship  of  the  dead  who  may 
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still  love  us,  then  beyond  that  to  a  great  refusal 
of  all  false  comfort,  an  acceptance  of  the  darkness 
that  is  Go<l  and  more  than  god. 

About  immortality,  Euripides  frequently  falls 
into  surmise  (fr.  638,  833,  '  Who  knoweth  if  this 
life  be  verily  death,  and  our  death  life  to  those 
that  are  gone  ? ' ;  cf.  Phoenix,  fr.  816,  Hip.  191),  and 
thoughts  of  an  impersonal  immortalitv  {Helene, 
lOlS :  '  The  mind  [roOs]  of  the  dead,  tnough  not 
alive,  hath  consciousness  [7*14^7;]  immortal,  being 
plunged  into  the  immortal  aether ' ;  cf.  the  '  other 
shapes  of  life '  in  Ion,  1068,  Med.  1039). 

Next  to  the  supernatural,  sexual  morality  is  the 
great  field  for  tabus  and  unreasoning  judgments. 
Euripides'  treatment  of  all  such  questions  is  by 
modem  standards  high  and  austere,  but  shows 
both  sophistic  and  romantic  bias.  He  treats  with 
sympathy,  though  with  condemnation,  the  love 
of  married  women  for  men  not  their  husbands 
(Phadra,  Sthenehcea  ;  cf.  Med.  635  ff. ),  but  shows  no 
tenderness  for  men  in  the  same  situation.  He 
treats  of  love  within  the  forbidden  degrees  (Canace 
and  her  brother  in  the  j£olus),  and  even,  as  a  case 
of  heaven-sent  madness,  of  that  between  Pasiphae 
and  the  Bull-god.  He  often  treats  legends  of  the 
children  born  of  a  god  and  a  mortal  woman  (Creusa, 
Melanippe,  Alcmene,  Auge),  always  making  the 
woman  sympathetic  and  the  god  hateful,  or,  at  least, 
suspect  and  imperfectly  justified.  UnlikeSophocles 
and  jEschylus,  he  appears  to  have  no  tolerance  of 
Diederastia,  which  he  attributes  only  to  the  bestial 
Cyclops  and,  as  a  primeval  sin,  to  Laius.  (Gany- 
medes  is  mentioned  in  lyrics. ) 

Two  social  institutions  of  the  5th  cent,  especially 
provoked  the  criticism  of  sophists— slavery,  and 
the  subjection  of  women.  Both  had  increased  with 
the  rapid  expansion  of  city  life  and  commerce. 
Slavery  is  never  expressly  condemned  as  'con- 
trary to  nature '  in  our  remains  of  Euripides, 
though  he  probably  shared  this  view ;  but  his 
interest  in  the  question  is  shown  by  the  innumer- 
able references  to  it.  The  influence  of  slavery  is 
very  bad,  and  most  slaves  are  cowardly  and  un- 
trustworthy (El.  633;  fr.  86,  etc.).  Yet  'many 
slaves  are  better  men  than  their  masters'  (fr.  511). 
'  Many  so-called  free  men  are  slaves  at  heart.'  '  A 
man  without  fear  cannot  be  a  slave.'  More  im- 
portant than  these  abstract  statements,  which  are 
naturally  put  as  a  rule  into  the  mouths  of  slaves, 
is  the  frequent  presence  of  'sympathetic'  slaves 
(esp.  Alexandras,  see  above).  The  blind  devotion 
of  a  slave  is  shown  in  the  Iph.  Aid.  and  the  Ion 
(cf.  Helene,  726  If.).  The  women  of  Euripides  are 
famous ;  they  are  more  prominent  in  his  plays  than 
the  men,  more  closely  studied,  and  treated  with 
more  sympathy.  Yet,  magnificent  as  his  heroines 
are,  they  suggest  strange  conclusions  about  the 
real  Athenian  women  of  the  5th  century.  They 
are  apt  to  be  loving,  courageous,  clever,  and  often 
intellectual ;  but  very  ignorant  and  untrained,  dis- 
contented, and  instinctively  ready  to  unite  against 
the  man  who  injures  one  of  them.  They  are  the 
slaves  of  their  emotions,  and  turn  quickly  to 
treachery  and  crime  (Creusa,  Phsedra,  Electra,  as 
well  as  tne  barbarians  Medea  and  Hecuba).  Even 
Iphigenia  (Taurica)  and  Alcestis  have  their  weak- 
nesses. On  the  other  hand,  Hecuba  in  the  Troades 
is  extraordinarily  noble,  and  so  are  the  various 
virgin-martyrs.  It  is  one  of  Euripides'  chief 
glories  as  a  dramatist  that  he  scarcely  ever  in- 
dulges in  an  ideally  '  sympathetic '  stage  character 
any  more  than  in  stage  villains.  His  strong  sym- 
pathy with  women  made  him  understand  them  too 
well  to  draw  them  in  the  conventional  man-attract- 
ing poses.  This  enables  Aristophanes  to  represent 
him  as  a  great  enemy  of  the  sex,  who  has  dis- 
covered it«  secrets  and  betrayed  them  to  the  world 
( Th»rmophoriazu*m). 


Two  other  questions  which  vitally  Interested 
Euripides  were  :  (1)  Is  virtue  teachable  or  purely 
innate?  and  (2)  Is  the  current  conception  of  a 
happy  life,  with  its  insistence  on  the  possession  of 
a  wife  and  children,  correct  ?  On  the  first  he 
sj>eculates  several  times,  on  the  whole  laying  much 
stress  on  '  noble  birth  '  (dr^ivfia),  if  only  it  is  of  the 
true  inward  sort  (fr.  52,  617 ;  El.  551,  etc.).  He 
generally  exalts  ao^ia,  which  with  him  not  only 
means  wisdom  or  '  ciilture,'  but  covers  such  qualities 
as  '  gentleness'  or  '  mercy '  {El.  294  ;  Or.  491,  etc.; 
Ale,  606,  etc.) ;  while  i/iaSla  denotes  brutality  and 
cruelty  {passim ;  cf.  the  uses  of  yni/iri,  ju>4>i>oveip, 
etc.).  Yet  he  believes  greatly  in  the  virtues  of 
'  those  in  the  mean,'  especially  the  free  peasants 
who  keep  no  slaves  {airTavpyol :  cf .  El. ,  first  half  ; 
Suppl.  244 ;  Or.  920).  At  times  (Bae.  393,  428  ff'., 
1005  ff.  (?) ;  Suppl.  218 ;  Hee.  1192)  his  characters 
even  denounce  the  inadequacy  or  falseness  of  con- 
ventional <ro<f>la.  About  children,  and  the  intense 
happiness  and  more  intense  sorrow  which  they  are 
apt  to  bring,  he  writes  with  peculiar  interest  {Med. 
1090ff.;  fr.  571,  908,  etc.);  and  he  makes  a  won- 
derful use  of  children  in  his  most  poignant  scenes 
(Ale.  394  IT.;  Andr.,  first  half;  Med.,  passim,  esp. 
1270 ff.;  above  all,  Tro.  700-800). 

We  must  always  remember  that  Euripides  was 
in  the  first  place  a  dramatist  and  poet,  only  in  the 
second  a  philosopher.  His  habitual  subject-matter 
was  the  heroic  saga,  which  uses  supernatural 
machinery  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and,  though  he 
cannot  keep  his  mind  from  criticism,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  of  this  subject-matter,  his  main 
business  was  not  criticism  :  it  was  the  writing  of 
tragedy.  Further,  we  must  not  suppose  that  a  5th 
cent.  Greek,  who  rejected  superstition  and  tried  to 
follow  iro<f>la,  therebypossessed  at  once  a  scientific 
view  of  the  world.  He  was  only  one  of  the  pioneers 
who  eventually  made  such  a  view  possible.  Euri- 
pides' habits  of  often  opening  with  a  prologue 
spoken  by  a  supernatural  being,  and  closing  with 
the  appearance  of  some  god  or  hero  in  the  air,  who 
founds  the  ritual  on  which  the  play  is  based  and 
explains  its  atnon  (or  legendary  origin),  belong 
rather  to  his  technique  than  to  his  religion.  In 
the  development  of  Greek  stage-craft  they  have 
their  natural  place  (see  note  in  J.  £.  Harrison, 
Themis,  1912,  pp.  341-362),  and  theories  which  ex- 
plain them  away  should  be  read  with  caution. 
There  are  real  difficulties,  and  each  case  requires 
separate  treatment,  but  in  general  we  ought  pro- 
Ibaoly  to  realize  (1)  that  an  epiphany  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  old  sacer  ludus  from  which 
tragedy  is  derived,  and  was  usual  in  .^Eschylus. 
(This  can  be  proved  from  the  fragments.)  Euri- 
pides only  stiffened  the  convention  and  intro- 
duced improved  machinery.  (2)  The  epiphany  is 
often  beautiful  and  effective  even  by  our  standards  ; 
in  other  cases  we  must  try  to  imagine  what  the 
effect  may  have  been  when  the  mechanical  device 
was  new  and  impressive,  and  the  figure  in  the 
Divine  mask  corresponded  with  the  ordinary  man's 
instinctive  expectations,  and  was  not  in  the  faint- 
est degree  inherently  ridiculous.  The  thought 
of  Euripides  is  in  many  ways  so  extraordinarily 
advanced,  not  only  for  his  own  age  but  for  any 
succeeding  age,  including  even  that  of  the '  Encyclo- 
paedists '  (j.v.)  and  the  present  day,  that  it  requires 
an  effort  to  realize  that  in  other  respects  he  was 
probably,  to  our  ideas,  quite  primitive  and  simple- 
minded.  He  was  mystic  as  well  aa  rationalist ; 
and,  while  rejecting  the  Olympian  mythology  and 
the  pretensions  of  the  Delphian  priests,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  often  he  falls  back  on  some  approach 
to  the  more  primitive  strata  of  religious  thought. 

Apart  from  his  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  skill 
as  a  playwright,  Euripides'  distinction  as  a  poet 
lies  partly  in  a  sincerity  which  often  makes  him 
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spoil  the  liarmony  of  his  work  rather  than  be  con- 
tent with  mere  make-believe,  and  partly  in  a 
lyrical  gift  which  can  transmute  into  beauty  his 
most  grisly  representations  of  human  suffering ; 
but  most  of  all  in  his  unequalled  emotional  power. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  later  dramatist  has  been  bom 
to  dispute  his  right  to  the  tremendous  title  awarded 
him  by  Aristotle,  who  calls  him,  in  spite  of  various 
faults,  '  clearly  the  most  tragic  of  the  poets ' 
{Poet.  1453a,  30). 

LrrKRATnRB. — See  esp.  U.  von  Wilamowita-MEllendorff, 
Buripidts"  HerakUs,  Berlin,  1889,  Einleitung ;  K.  Dieterich, 
art.  'Euripides,'  in  Pauly-Wissowa ;  W.  Nestle,  Euripides,  der 
DiehUr  der  griech.  AufkUirung,  Stutt^rt,  1901,  also  Die 
^iletefh,  Quelien  dea  Euripides,  Leipzie,  1902 ;  P.  Masqueray , 
MmrtfSU  €t  Kt  icUel,  Paria,  1908 ;  P.  Decbarme,  Euripide  et 
trnffit  i»  urn  theatre,  Paris,  1S93  ;  A.  W.  Verrall,  Euripidts 
tk$  BaUonalist,  Cambridge,  1895,  also  Essays  on  Four  Plays  of 
Ihtrmdu,  do.  1905,  and  The  Bacchantes  of  Euripides,  do.  1910 ; 
G.  Norwood,  The  Riddle  of  the  Bacchce,  London,  1908 ;  G. 
Murray,  Introd.  essays  to  his  Euripides,  London,  1902  (=to1. 
iiL  of  AUunian  Drama,  ed.  G.  C.  W.  Warr),  and  bis  trr.  of  tbe 
Troian  Women,  Bleetra,  etc.,  London,  1902-10  ;  and  tbe  articles 
ia  tbe  Histories  of  Greek  Literature  (Bergk,  Croiset,  Mabafify, 
Jevona,  Murray  ;  also  in  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  Eng,  tr. 

i«oi).  Gilbert  Murray. 

EUROPE.— We  have  seen  (artt.  Africa,  Asia, 
And  Ethnology,  §§  8  and  lo)  that  the  Caucasic 
division  of  mankind  was  evolved  most  probably  in 
North  Africa,  whence  it  ranged  in  remote  times 
eastwai-ds  into  Asia  and  northwards  into  Europe. 
The  latter  continent  was  first  reached  by  now 
vanished  land  connexions,  in  company  with  the 
late  large  Pliocene  or  early  Pleistocene  fauna 
whose  remains — elephant,  hysena,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, cave-bear,  sabre-tooth  lion  or  tiger — 
are  found  in  a.ssociation  with  those  of  early  man 
in  many  parts  of  South  and  West  Europe.  We 
thus  get  a  vast  antiquity  (estimated  by  some 
authorities  at  three  or  four  hundred  millenniums) 
for  the  first  arrivals,  the  men  of  the  Paleolithic, 
or  Old  Stone,  Age,  which  nearly  coincided  with 
the  Ice  Age,  that  is,  with  pre-,  inter-,  and  post- 
glacial times.  All  were  apparently  of  somewhat 
uniform  long-heatled  type,  but  showed  steady  pro- 
gressive developments,  both  in  physical  and  in 
mental  respect^,  from  the  mde  Chellian  and 
Mougtierian  to  the  more  advanced  Solutrian  and 
Madelenian  epochs. 

The  Old  Stone  Age  was  followed  without  any 
clear  intermission,  certainly  without  any  marked 
break  or  hiatus  (now  rejected  by  all  leading  paleth- 
nologists),  by  the  Neolithic,  or  New  Stone,  Age, 
which  had  also  a  very  long  duration,  estimated  by 
Sir  W.  Turner  for  Scotland  alone  at  perhaps  a 
hundred  millenniums.  For  a  long  time  Neolithic 
man  was  also  of  the  same  long-headed  type,  which 
in  the  Cro-Magnon  race  of  Dordogne  reveals  physi- 
cal characters  that  may  be  called  'European  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  Moreover,  Quatre- 
fages,  who  connects  all  the  human  remains,  both 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Stone  Age,  with  '  the 
white  type,'  identifies  the  Cro-Magnon  with  the 
tall,  long-headed,  fair-skinned,  and  blue-eyed  Ber- 
bers (Hamites)  who  still  survive  in  various  parts  of 
Mauretania.  To  these  Neolithic  Afro-Europeans 
are  also  cre<lited  the  megalithic  monuments — dol- 
mens, menhirs,  cycloliths,  triliths,  barrows,  gal- 
gals,  nuraghi,  talayots — which  are  strewn  over 
Iberia,  Gaul,  Britain,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and 
which  in  North  Africa  range  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  Tripolitana.  It  follows  that  the  men 
of  the  Stone  Ages  form  the  substratum  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  South  and  West  Europe, 
and  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  North 
African  origin. 

But  before  the  close  of  the  New  Stone  Age  the 
uniformity  of  the  long-headed  type  was  disturbed 
by  the  advent  of  numerous  short-beaded  peoples, 
both  in  the  North-west  (Furfuz,  Belgium)  and  in 


the  South  (Lozfere,  Lower  Rhone  Valley).  These 
everywhere  intermingled  with  the  earlier  long- 
headed type,  and  later  became  continually  more 
numerous,  until,  '  towards  the  close  of  the  Neo- 
lithic Age  in  France,  the  round  and  medium  tyjjes 
became  eight  or  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the 
long  in  certain  parts'  (P.  Salmon,  Races  humainet 
prihistoriques,  p.  39).  In  Britain  the  earlier  long 
Darrows  are  occupied  exclusively  by  long-heads, 
the  later  round  barrows  chiefly  by  round-heads, 
whence  Thumam's  dictum :  '  long  barrow,  long 
skull ;  round  barrow,  round  skull.'  In  France 
Paul  Raymond,  who  separates  the  northern  short- 
heads  from  the  southern  long-heads  by  a  diagonal 
drawn  from  Cohentin  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  has 
recently  discovered  several  short-heads  commingled 
with  long-heads  in  the  sepulchral  cave  of  Lirac 
(Depart.  Gard),  and  infers  that 

'  vers  la  fin  de  la  p^riode  n^olitbique  vivaient  dans  le  sudest 
de  la  France  des  populations  dolichoci^pbales  qui  pr^sentaient 
les  caract^res  de  la  race  des  Baumes-Chaudes  [Oro-Magnon 
type],  avec  les  variations  que  leur  avait  imprim6es  le  croise- 
ment  de  bracbyc^phales  immigrte'  {Revue  prihistorique,  Jan. 
1906,  p.  38). 

As  these  Southern  short-heads  appear  to  have 
penetrated  inland  by  the  Rhone  Valley  from  the 
south  coast,  they  too  may  have  come  /rom  North 
Africa,  where  a  very  ancient  short-headed  race, 
representing  the  Libyans  proper  and  ranging  into 
the  Canary  Islands,  still  forms  the  substratum  in 
Tunisia  and  Kabylia,  and  is  declared  by  CoUignon 
to  be  remarkably  like  the  short-headed  brown 
French  type: 

*  Si  Ton  haoillait  ces  hommes  de  vdtements  europ^ens,  voua 
ne  les  diatingueriez  pas  de  paysans  ou  de  soldau  franeais' 
{L'Anthrop.,  1897,  p.  424). 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  more  numerous 
Northern  short-heads  came  from  Asia,  probably  by 
the  Danube  route,  in  the  Bronze  Age  some  four  or 
five  thousand  years  ago.  These  ranged  over  a  vast 
area  in  East  and  Central  Europe,  and  many  passed 
westwards  through  Brittany  into  Britain,  where 
they  had  been  preceded  by  the  Afro-Europeans  of 
both  Stone  Ages.  Other  Asiatics  of  a  long-headed 
type  arrived,  also  in  the  Bronze  Age,  or  perhaps 
even  earlier,  by  a  northern  route,  and  occupied 
the  Baltic  lands  and  Scandinavia,  where  they  are 
now  represented  by  the  North  Germans  and  Norse- 
men, of  tall  stature,  fair  or  florid  complexion, 
and  blue  eyes — LinnS's  typical  Homo  Evropteus. 
Lastly,  another  branch  of  these  Asiatics,  follow- 
ing a  southern  route  through  Asia  Minor,  pa.ssed 
into  the  Balkan  region,  and  thence  into  the  pen- 
insulas of  Greece  and  Italy,  where  they  had  been 
preceded  by  the  men  of  the  Stone  Ages  from  North 
Africa. 

We  thus  see  that  Europe  was  first  settled  in  the 
south  and  west  by  North  African  Hamites,  who 
came  later  to  be  known  as  Pelasgians  in  Greece, 
Ligurians  in  Italy,  and  Iberians  in  Spain  ;  in  the 
east  and  north  by  Asiatics,  who  may  now  be  called 
Eurasians,  since  their  original  domain  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  Steppe-lands  between  the  Car- 
pathians in  Europe  and  the  Pamirs  in  Central 
Asia  (Schrader).  They  are  also  commonly  called 
Aryans,  because  all  the  Eurasians  spoke  various 
diverging  dialects  of  the  long  extinct  Aryan  stock 
language.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, '  Aryan '  can  be  only  a  linguistic  and  not  an 
ethnical  expression,  since  it  was  seen  above  that 
the  Eurasians  were  not  of  one  but  of  two  dis- 
tinct physical  types^short-heads  and  long-heads. 
Hence,  when  we  speak  of  'Aryans,'  we  really 
mean  very  mixed  populations  of  a  roughly  uni- 
form Caucasic  type,  and  of  uniform  Aryan  speech. 

It  is  more  important  to  note  that  these  Eurasians, 
coming  in  the  Bronze  A^e,  and  consequently  more 
highly  cultured,  and  equipped  with  better  weapons 
for  warfare,  everywhere  conquered  the  ruder  Afro- 
European  Hamites,  imposed  their  Aryan  langu.ages 
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on  them,  and  in  the  process  merged  with  them  into 
various  mixed  ethnical  groups,  which  differed  from 
each  other  in  accordance  with  their  different  con- 
stituent elements.  Thus  was  brought  about  in 
remote  pre-liiutoriu  times  the  Aryauization  of 
Europe,  wliich  was  so  complete  that,  excluding 
tlie  much  later  intrusion  of  the  Finno-Tatar  lan- 
guajjes,  the  only  non- Aryan  form  of  speech  still  sur- 
viving in  Europe  is  Basque  {q.v.),  which  is  spoken 
by  scarcely  600,000  natives  of  the  Western  Pyre- 
nees, and  which  represents  all  that  remains  of  the 
old  Iberian  language,  and  is  distantly  related  to 
the  Berber  (Hamitic)  still  current  nearly  every- 
where in  North  Africa  (G.  von  der  Gabelenz,  M. 
Gfeze,  Morris  Jones,  and  others).  Other  survivals 
may  have  been  the  Piutish  of  Britain,  since  Prof. 
J.  Uh^s  thinks  that '  Picts  and  Iberians  belonged 
to  one  and  the  same  family  which  I  have  ventured 
to  call  Ibero-Pictish '  {Academy,  26th  Sept.  1891) ; 
and  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece,  whom  W.  Wachs- 
muth  calls  '  ante-Hellenic,'  and  of  whom  Herodotus 
writes  that,  according  to  some  evidence,  ijaav  oi 
HiXaffyol  Bdppapov  yXSxrffav  Umt  (i.  57).  For  Homer 
these  Pelasgians  were  dioi  (II.  x.  429 ;  Od.  xix. 
177);  for  Herodotus  'barbarians'  (loc.  cit.),  and 
for  Dionysius  Hal.  (i.  18 f.)  'Greeks'  (t4  tuv  IleXao-- 
yuv  y4i>os'E\\rii/iK6v).  Such  apparently  contradic- 
tory statements  simply  mean  that,  during  the  course 
of  ages,  the  pre- A  ryan  inhabitants  of  Europe  were 
gradually  absorbed  and  assimilated  by  the  Asiatic 
intruders  of  Aryan  speech. 

This  rapid  outline  explains  and  agrees  with  the 
three  great  ethnical  divisions  proposed  by  Ripley, 
Sergi,  and  other  leading  ethnologists  for  the  his- 
torical European  populations.  Tliese  are  (1)  the 
tall,  fair,  long-headed  northern  type,  for  which  de 
Lapouge  reserves  Linnd's  Homo  Europceus,  and  to 
which  Ripley  applies  the  term  '  Teutonic,'  because 
the  whole  combination  of  physical  characters  '  ac- 
cords exactly  with  the  descriptions  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  ancients.'  Thus  Tacitus :  '  omnibus 
truces  et  caerulei  oculi,  rutilae  comae,  magna  cor- 
pora, et  tantum  ad  impetum  valida'  (Germania, 
IV.). — (2)  The  central  zone  of  medium-sized  round- 
heads with  light  brown  or  chestnut  hair,  brownish 
skin,  and  grey  or  hazel  eyes,  the  Celts  or  Celto- 
Slavs  of  Broca,  the  Ligurians  or  Arvernians  of 
Beddoe,  and  whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
Ripley  calls  Homo  Alpinus,  though  also  compris- 
ing the  Slavs  of  the  eastern  plains.  These  are  the 
short-heads  both  from  Africa  and  from  Asia,  who 
may  be  supiwsed  to  have  joined  hands  in  the  central 
European  uplands,  where  are  met  the  most  pro- 
nounced round  skulls  (hyperbrachyeeplutlic  in  Tirol 
and  Switzerland). — (3)  The  southern  zone  of  under- 
sized, pale,  black-eyed,  and  black-haired  long-heads, 
who  are  tlie  primitive  Afro-European  element  in 
Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Il>eria, 
West  France,  and  Britain,  and  are  now  generally 
identified  with  the  above-mentioned  Pelasgians, 
Ligurians,  and  Iberians,  who  were  afterwards 
modified  by  Aryan  interminglings,  but  are  grouped 
together  by  Sergi,  Keane,  and  Ripley  as  'Medi- 
terraneans.' 

All  the  present  Aryanized  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
that  is,  the  vast  majority,  may  now  be  conveni- 
ently tabulated  in  accordance  with  these  three 
anthropological  divisions  as  follows : 

1.  IIOHO  EvROPJtuB  ^DTOKa) :  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes, 

Icelanders,  Frisians,  North  Germans,  Dutch,  Flemings, 
most  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  most  Normans  and 
Walloons. 

2.  IIOHO  Alpisus  (CkltoSlavs) :  most  French,  Bretons,  and 

Welsh,  South  Germans,  Swiss,  Tirolese,  Austrians,  Rus- 
sians, Lithuanians,  Poles,  Czechs  (Bohemians),  Groatians, 
Servians,  Dalmatians,  Montenegrins,  some  Albanians, 
lUiI^arians,  and  Kunianians. 
8.  Homo  Mrditerra^rnsib  (Ibbro-Liouro-Prlasoiaks)  :  most 
lberianH(Stianiardsand  Portnpruese),  Provenvals.  Italians, 
Sarilx.  Corsicans,  Sicilians,  Epirots  (South  Albanians), 
Mtdareeki. 
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On  the  linguistic  basis  the  groupings  naturally 
vary  with  the  different  views  taken  hy  philologists 
regarding  the  order  in  which  the  various  memDers 
of  the  Aryan  family  branched  oft'  from  the  extinct 
mother-tongue.  On  tliis  point  there  is  still  little 
accord,  although,  keeping  to  Europe,  it  is  now  gener- 
ally allowed  that,  of^  tlie  six  recognized  branches, 
Hellenic,  Slavic,  and  Lithu-Lettic  are  more  closely 
related  one  to  the  other  than  they  are  to  the  Italic, 
Teutonic,  and  Celtic.  We  thus  get  two  main  divi- 
sions— an  ea.stem  and  a  western — which,  with  their 
numerous  sub-groups,  may  here  be  tabulated : 

ARVAN  LlNOUISTlC  Familt  :  Ecropban  Srction.* 

'Hettenic  branch :     .£oIian,  Dorian,  Ionian,  Attic, 

Uoutaic,  Old  Illyrian,  Albanian. 

Lithuanic  branch  :  Lithuanian,  Lettic,  Pruczi  (Old 

Prussian). 
Slavic  branch :         Old  Slavic,  Great  Russian,  Little 
Russian,  Bulgarian,  Slovenian, 
Servo  -  Croatian,    Czech   (Bo- 
hemian),    Polish,     Polabish, 
Lusatian,  Slovak. 
f  Italic  branch :         LAtin,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Itomanscb,    Walloon,    Huma- 
nian. 
Teuttmie  brajich :     Low   German   Oroup ;  Gothic, 
Old  Norse,  Icelandic,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Frisic.Platt-Deutsch, 
Western  J  Dutch,  Anglo-Saxon,  English. 

Division  "^    .  .    Eigh    German    Group;     Old, 

Middle,  and  New  High  Ger- 
t        man,    Thuringian,    Swabian, 
Swiss,  Tirolese,  Austrian. 
Celtic  branch :         Q  Group :  Old  Irish,  Irish,  Gaelic 
(Erse),  Manx. 
P  Group:  Welsh,  Cornish  (ex- 
tinct). Low  Breton. 

Besides  the  already  mentioned  Basques,  the  only 
non-Aryans  now  in  Europe  are  the  Baltic  and 
other  Finns,  the  Lapps,  Samoyeds,  and  Mag- 
yars of  Hungary,  now  assimilated  to  the  normal 
European  type  but  still  speaking  a  Ugro-Finnio 
language,  the  Osmanli  Turks,  also  largely  Euro- 
peanized  but  not  Aryanized,  and  lastly  a  few 
Kirghiz  (Turki)  and  Kalmuk  (Mongol)  nomads  in 
Astrakhan.  All  these  arrived  from  Asia  in  rela- 
tively late  historic  times,  and  can  in  no  sense  be 
regarded  as  European  aborigines.  Respecting  the 
Finns — about  the  others  there  is  no  question — it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  views  formerly  held 
regarding  a  western  extension  of  the  Finnic  race 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  are 
now  exploded. 

'Despite  the  fact  that  all  the  Finns  are  distinctly  round- 
headed!  they  were  identified  first  with  the  longheaded  cave- 
men, who  retreated  north  with  the  reindeer,  as  was  the 
favourite  hypothesis,  and  then  with  the  early  neolithic  races 
who  were  also  long-headed.  Elaborate  but  now  forgotten 
essays  were  written  by  learned  philologists  to  establish  a 
common  origin  of  the  Basque  and  the  Finnish  tongues,  which 
have  nothing  in  common,  and  half  the  myths,  folklore,  and 
legendary  heroes  of  the  western  nations  were  traced  to  Fiono- 
Ugrian  sources '  (Keane,  Man  Past  and  Present,  p.  334). 

In  fact,  recent  research  has  shown  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Finns  in  Finland  itself  dates  only  from 
about  the  new  era,  and  the  men  of  the  Bronze 
Age  in  this  region  were  not  Finns  but  Teutons 
(A.  Hackmann,  Die  Bronzezeit  Finnlands,  1897, 
passim).  Tacitus  {Germ,  xlvi.)  does  not  know 
whether  his  Fenni  (Ptolemy's  iivroi)  were  Germans 
or  Sarmatians  (Slavs)  ;  but  the  reference  to  the 
children's  cradles  suspended  from  the  branches  of 
trees  shows  that  they  were  the  l.Kpi0l4>ivot  of  Pro- 
copius  {Ue  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  15),  and  the  Scride-Finnas 
of  King  Alfred  {Orositis,  i.  12),  that  is,  the  Lapps, 
who  are  still  always  called  Finns  by  the  Nor- 
wegians. 

During  the  slow  process  of  fusion  between  the 
Afro-European  indigenes  and  the  Eurasian  in- 
truders, their  religious  notions  also  became  neces- 
sarily intermingled,  so  that  the  pre-Christian  forms 
of  belief  were  all  of  a  mixed  character  like  those 
descrilied  in  art.  Aborigines.  Even  after  the 
fusion,  further  interminglings  took  place  through 
1  For  detail!,  see  art.  Bthnoumiy,  {  la, 
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infiltrations  from  Egypt  and  Persia,  and,  more 
especially,  from  the  Semitic  world.  Nor  were 
these  later  inSuences  confined  to  the  contiguous 
Hellenic  and  ^Egean  lands,  bat  were  carried  by 
the  Phoenician  seafarers  westwards  to  Iberia  and 
the  British  Isles,  where  they  are  reflected  in  the 
national  legends  and  even  in  the  very  language  of 
the  Celtic-speaking  natives  of  Ireland,  e.g.  Bal 
Dhia  dhuit,  '  God  Baal  to  you ' ;  and  there  is  a 
district  near  Cork  which  is  still  called  Beal-atha- 
maghadhoir,  '  Field  of  the  worship  of  Baal.'  Else- 
where this  Baal-cnlt  was  associated  with  phallic 
rites,  as  in  Phoenicia. 

To  discriminate  between  all  these  heterogeneous 
elements  is  no  longer  possible,  though  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  higner  forms — the  Olympian 
deities  and  personifications  of  the  natural  forces — 
came  in  with  the  more  cultured  Eurasians,  and 
were  by  them  superimposed  on  the  rude  animism 
and  the  chthonic  god^  of  the  Afro-Europeans, 
while  the  mysteries  and  degrading  rites  of  the 
Cabiri,  of  Dionysus,  Astarte,  and  the  worshippers 
of  Mithra  and  Isis  (these  twice  expelled  from  Rome), 
were  admittedly  of  Oriental  origin.  Thus  the 
compound  forms  Dyaus-pitar,  ZeO-riTep,  Dies-piter 
(Jupiter),  show  at  once  that  Jove  was  already 
dominant  before  the  Aryan  dispersion,  and  con- 
sequently came  in  with  the  Eurasians,  by  whom 
his  supremacy  was  spread  north,  through  Lithu- 
ania (Diewas)  to  Scandinavia  (7*^),  Germany  {Zio), 
and  west  to  Britain  (A.S.  Tiwesdopg,  Eng.  Tuesday 
= '  day  of  Tfu ')  and  Ireland,  where  dia  retains  all 
the  associated  meanings — '  sky,'  or  '  heaven,' '  day,' 
and  'god.'  On  the  other  hand,  Jove's  counterpart, 
the  goddess  Ertha  (Herthus,  Earth),  was  clearly 
an  Afro-European  divinity,  since  she  was  wor- 
shipped with  human  sacrifices  (not  customary 
witn  the  Vedic  and  other  proto-Aryans),  and  has 
been  identified  with  Rhea,  Ops,  Demeter,  Cyhele, 
and  other  distinctly  chthonic  divinities.  But  she 
was  early  added  by  the  Eurasians  to  their  pan- 
theon, for  Tacitus  tells  us  (Germ,  xl.)  that  the 
Angli  (Continental  English)  'Herthum  (variant 
Erthum),  id  est,  Terram  matrem,  colunt.'  He 
adds  that  the  rites  observed  in  her  honour  on  an 
island  in  the  ocean  (Riigen?)  concluded  with  the 
sacrifice  of  tlie  attendant  slaves,  whom  the  lake  in 
her  hallowed  grove  (castum  nemus) '  swallowed  up.' 
With  this  should  be  compared  the  orgies  practised 
by  the  Corybantes  in  honour  of  Cybele,  daughter 
of  Terra,  or  Terra  herself,  in  Phrygia  and  Thrace, 
whence  her  worship  passed  into  Greece  (Eleusinian 
mysteries),  and  thence  into  Italy,  where  her  shrine 
was  annually  cleansed  by  the  waters  of  the  river 
Almo,  just  as  Ertha's  chariot  and  raiment  were 
cleansed  in  the  above-mentioned  lake  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  cliff  which  to  this  day  is  called  '  Hertha's 
rock.'  The  Italic  'Ertha'  was  called  Bona  Dea, 
and  her  non-Aryan  origin  is  admitted,  as  is  also 
that  of  the  Irish  chthonic  goddess  Mdrrigan,  the 
'Great  Queen,'  who  has  oeen  identified  with 
Cybele. 

That  human  sacrifices,  apparently  unknown  in 
the  Aryan  cradle-land,  were  everywhere  practised 
by  the  Eurasians  in  their  new  western  homes,  that 
i^  were  adopted  from  their  Afro-European  pre- 
decessors, is  evident  from  Ciesar's  account  {de  Bell. 
Gall.  vi.  16)  of  the  frightful  holocausts  in  Gaul,  and 
from  many  other  less  familiar  indications.  From 
Tacitus  we  learn  [Germ,  ix.)  that  'deorum  maxime 
Mercurium  colunt,  cui  certis  diebus  humanis  quo- 
que  hostiin  litare  fas  habent,'  this  Mercurius  being 
the  Wodan  or  Odin  of  the  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians (as  seen  in  tlie  English  Wednts-day),  and 
the  Greek  'Ep^^t,  who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  was 
specially  worshipped  by  the  Thracian  kings  (v.  7). 
In  Rome,  sexagenarians  were  called  senet  depontani, 
'old  bridge-castaways';  because  old  people,  when  a 
vol-  v.— 38 


bridge  was  finished,  were  thrown  into  the  water  as 
a  sort  of  bridge-toll  to  appease  the  oftended  river- 

fod  for  this  intrusion  on  his  domain.  The  tribute 
ad  to  be  paid  not  once  only,  but  every  year,  and 
it  was  a  function  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  to  throw 
the  depontani  into  the  river.  Later,  for  the  living 
victims  the  so-called  argei — rush  or  straw  figures — 
were  substituted  as  the  priscorum  virorum  simul- 
acra. The  statement  tliat  the  '  sexagenarii  de 
ponte  dejiciebantur '  occurs  in  Festus,  quoted  by 
Ihering  in  The  Evolution  of  the  Aryan,  p.  356.  An 
echo  of  the  practice,  which  appears  to  have  been 
wide-spread,  survives  in  the  Wendland  district  of 
Hanover  on  the  Elbe,  formerly  inhabited  by  Slavs 
(Wends),  but  now  by  Low  Germans,  who  declare 
that  their  exhortation,  kruup  unner,  kruup  unner, 
de  Welt  is  di  gram  ('creep  under,  creep  under,  to 
thee  the  world  is  [now]  grim '),  '  was  once  used  as 
a  prayer  [encouragement]  when  the  old  people 
were  thrown  from  the  bridge  into  the  water  (io.). 
Bridge-building  was  a  matter  of  such  importance 
to  the  community  that  a  priest  called  a,  pontifex,^ 
or  '  bridge-maker,'  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  works,  and  he  gradustlly  became  the  head  of 
the  priestly  order,  the  Pontifex  Maximus — a  title 
which  still  survives  as  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
whence  Longfellow's 

*  Well  haa  the  name  of  Pontifex  been  given 
Unto  the  Church's  head,  aa  the  chief  builder 
And  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven '  {^Solden  Legend,  ▼.). 
We  are  told  by  Tacitus  (Germ,  xxxix.)  that  the 
Semnones,  who  occupied  a  vast  domain  between 
the   Elbe  and   the  Oder,   opened   their   national 
assemblies  with  horrible  barbaric  rites  at  which  a 
human  victim   was   immolated  publico,   that  is, 
on  behalf  of  the  people.     Even  satl,  or  widow- 
burning,  which  was  post- Vedic  in  India  and  un- 
known  to   the  Greeks,  Romans,  and   Celts,  was 
practised  both  by  the  Slavs  and  by  the  Germans. 
After  her  husband's  death  the  wife  mounted  the 
pyre — not,  however,  as  an  act  of  heroic  devotion 
and  a  voluntary  immolation,  as  amongst  the  later 
Hindus,  but  because  she  had,  nolens  volens, 
'  to  share  the  fate  of  all  the  other  possessions  which  were  sent 
into  the  grave  of  a  deceased  man,  perhaps  under  the  impression 
that  he  could  make  use  of  them  in  the  other  world  ;  perhaps 
because  the  idea  that  they  should  fall  into  other  hands  was 
repugnant  to  him.    Besides  his  weapons,  his  horse,  his  slaves, 
and  his  bondmen,  his  wife  also  was  sent  after  him '  (Ihering,  op. 
eit.  p.  31). 

In  Greece  we  hear  little  of  human  offerings, 
which  seem  almost  excluded  by  Herodotus,  who 
asks  (ii.  45) :  '  If  even  animals,  except  bulls,  swine, 
calves,  and  geese  were  unlawful,  kws  Slv  o&roi  (the 
Hellenes)  iv6p<iirovs  eiotevV  It  was  far  different  in 
Norseland,  where  the  custom  was  universal  till 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  was  even 
observed,  or  at  least  threatened,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, by  the  first  converts  in  Iceland.  In  the 
year  1000,  the  champions  of  the  old  faith  having 
offered  up  two  men  to  the  gods,  calling  upon 
them  not  to  let  Christianity  overrun  the  land, 
the  Christians  retorted  that  they  too  would  make 
an  offering  of  two  men. 

•"The  heathens,"  they  said,  "sacrifice  the  worst  men,  and 
cast  them  over  rocks  or  cliffs;  but  we  shall  choose  the  best 
men,  and  c^ll  it  a  gift  for  victory  to  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ"' 
(Craigie,  The  Religion  0/  Ancient  Scandinavia,  p.  58  f.). 

In  the  same  spirit,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
Norwegian  king  Olaf  Tryggvason  (998)  threatened 
a  great  immolation,  saying  : 

'  I  will  not  choose  thralls  or  criminals,  but  will  select  the  most 
distinguished  men  to  give  to  the  gods  '  (ib.  p.  58). 

So  in  Denmark,  at  the  great  national  gatherinc 
held  every  nine  years,  a  holocaust  was  made  of 
ninety  men,  with  as  many  horses  and  dogs.  In 
the  Swedish  chronicles  it  is  recorded  that  one  of 

1  Walde  (Etymol.  Worterb.  der  lat.  Sprache  2,  Heidelberg, 
1910,  p.  698 f.)  holds  that  the  pontifex  was  the  'performer  of 
holy  things.'  The  question  is  fully  discussed  in  art.  Bridob, 
vol.  U.  p.  8S5. 
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the  early  kings  was  made  a  'burnt-offering'  to 
Odin  in  order  to  end  a  famine  caused  by  liis  slack- 
ness in  keeping  up  the  sacrifices,  while  another 
king  immolated  nine  of  his  sons  in  succession  to 
Odin,  to  obtain  long  life  for  himself.  Lastly,  it 
is  related  in  the  GtUa  Saga  that  the  people  of  the 
island  of  Gotland 

'  Kkcrificed  their  sons  and  daaghtera  and  their  cattle.  All  the 
land  had  iU  highest  sacrifices  with  folk  (  =  human  beings),  as 
also  had  each  third  (of  the  country)  by  iteelt '  (t6.  p.  67  f.). 

For  the  western  Celtic  world  reference  has 
alremly  been  made  to  Ctesar's  account  of  the  in- 
human Gaulish  holocausts  made  in  huge  wicker- 
work  images  on  special  occasions.  But  at  all 
times  such  offerings  were  customary.  People 
stricken  with  illness,  engaged  in  warfare,  or  ex- 
posed to  other  risks, 

'offered,  or  promised  to  offer,  human  sacrifices,  and  made  use 
of  the  Druids  as  their  agents  for  such  sacrifices.  Their  theory 
was  that  the  immortal  Gods  could  not  be  appeased  unless  a 
human  life  were  given  for  a  human  life.  In  addition  to  these 
private  sacrifices,  they  had  also  similar  human  sacrifices  of  a 
public  character '  (Anwyl,  Celtic  Religion,  p.  50  f.). 

Such  rites  must  have  also  prevailed  in  Britain, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  incident  mentioned 
by  Nennius,  who  tells  how  Vortigern,  when  build- 
ing a  fort,  was  much  annoyed  by  the  spirits  run- 
ning off  with  the  stones,  and  was  advised  by  the 
Druids  to  kill  a  fatherless  boy  and  sprinkle  his 
blood  upon  the  foundations  of  the  building.  So  in 
Ireland  such  offerings  were  not  merely  threatened, 
as  in  Iceland,  but  actually  practised  by  the  early 
Christians.  Some  of  the  legendary  underground 
fiends  that  went  about  at  night  pulling  down  the 
walls  of  churches  erected  during  the  day  were  so 
troublesome  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  revive 
the  old  heathen  methods  of  protection,  by  burying 
alive  a  man,  woman,  or  child  under  the  founda- 
tions. 

'  Tradition  says  that  St.  0>lumba,  thus  tormented,  buried  St. 
Oran,  at  his  own  request,  under  the  monastery  of  lona '  (Bon- 
wick,  Irivh  Druiilg,  p.  90). 

It  matters  little  whether  this  actually  occurred 
or  not,  since  the  mere  mention  of  it  as  a  possibility 
shows  that  the  early  Christian  writers  were  aware 
of  the  pagan  custom,  for  which  there  is  in  any 
ca.se  abundance  of  collateral  evidence. 

Thus  in  the  IHnnnenchxts  it  is  stated  that  to  Crom  Cruach,  the 
chief  Irish  deity,  his  votaries  offered  *  the  first-bom  of  all  off- 
spring and  the  first-born  of  their  children  '—probably  a  Phoeni- 
cian practice  (cf.  Dt  1231).  in  an  old  poem  on  the  Fair  of 
Tailtenn,  St.  Patrick  is  described  as  preaching  against  the  burn- 
ing of  firstlings  ;  on  the  summit  of  Sliabh  Crooabh,  *  Hill  of  the 
Deadly  Spear,'  there  is  a  ruined  altar  where  the  victims  of  the 
gods  were  immolated  ;  and  the  early  Christian  Culdees  (^.t?.), 
the  successors  of  the  pagan  Druids,  are  strongly  suspected  of 
having  offered  human  sacrifices. 

If  the  proto-Aryans  adopted  these  revolting  prac- 
tices from  the  Afro-Euroi)ean  aborigines,  which 
seems  scarcely  open  to  doubt,  they  made  ample 
amends  by  the  introduction  of  two  social  institu- 
tions—monogamy and  patriarchy — which  in  pre- 
Christian  times  helped  more  perhaps  than  all  else 
to  raise  the  ethical  standard  to  a  higher  level  in 
Europe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  No 
doubt  the  Eurasians  were  not  all  monogamists  at 
first,  since  polygamy  was  lawful  and  practised  by 
their  rulers.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  immigrants 
were  monogamists,  whether  on  principle  or  Ijecause 
they  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  many  wives. 
Moreover,  the  marriage  relation  receive<l  religions 
sanction,  which  was  even  compulsory  in  certain 
oases,  and  already  in  pre-historic  times  tlie  whole 
of  Aryanized  Europe  appears  to  have  been  mono- 
gamous. The  bnsine.ss  part  of  the  transaction 
varied  considerably;  in  Rome  the  bride  brought 
the  dos  to  her  husband,  while  the  Gemi.tns  and 
Slavs  brought  the  dowry,  the  lirautgabe,  to  the 
bride,  that  is,  Iwught  Iter,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
VWlimir  the  Great  (988),  who  forcil)ly  aklucted 
an  undowered  Byzantine  princess,  an<i  then  paid 
her  relations  for  her;  cf.  Tacitus:  'dotem  non 
uxor  marito,  sed  uxori  luaritus  offert'  (Germ.  xviiL). 


But  such  details  made  little  difference  ;  and,  when 
we  find  monogamy  the  rule  amongst  the  early 
Eurasians  and  later  universal,  we  recognize  in  the 
fact  the  same  moral  conception  of  the  marriage 
laws 

*  which  places  them  so  far  higher  than  all  oontemporary  nations 
of  antiquity.  In  this  re8|>ert  the  Aryans  are  proved  to  have 
been  a  civilized  nation  of  the  first  rank '  (Ihering,  op,  cit.  p.  80). 

No  less  beneficial  was  the  patriarchy,  with  de- 
scent through  the  male  line,  which  everywhere 
superseded  the  earlier  and  ruder  matriarchy,  with 
descent  through  the  female  line,  and  for  the  first 
time  established  the  family,  as  now  understood,  on 
a  solid  foundation,  by  the  marriage  contract.  Re- 
cently Lamprecht  has  proved  (Deutsche  Gesch.  i. 
[1890])  that  long  before  the  disjiersal  the  proto- 
Aryans  had  reached  the  patriarchal  state  through 
the  matriarchal,  which  implied  the  absence  of  mar- 
riage, and  under  which  tlie  children  belonged  to 
the  mother,  the  father  not  being  considered  be- 
cause unknown.  With  the  introduction  of  marri- 
age the  maternal  yielded  to  the  paternal  right, 
and  to  the  father,  who  now  asserts  himself,  belong 
the  children  and  the  mother  herself.  It  was  under 
this  patria  potestas  that  the  Eurasians  entered 
Europe,  where,  consequently,  no  trace  now  sur- 
vives of  the  primitive  matria  potestas.  The  pater- 
familias, whose  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  archaic 
iorm  familias  for  the  later_/a»niA'(c,  ruled  supreme, 
and  in  Rome  enjoyed  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  all  the  houseliold — over  the  famuli,  that  is, 
the  slaves  or  servants  (cf.  the  Oscan  famel= 
famiUus,  and  famelo  = '  family ').  It  was  his  inte- 
rest to  maintain  order  amongst  these  famuli,  with 
whom  were  included  his  own  wife  and  children, 
and  thus  was  giadually  organized  the  family 
circle,  as  we  now  see  it,  throughout  the  Aryan 
world.  This  could  never  have  been  under  the 
matriarchal  system,  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
early  Eurafricans,  as  it  still  does  amongst  many 
primitive  peoples.  We  see  tlie  results  in  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  domestic  virtues  were  held  by 
the  Romans  under  the  kings  and  during  the  Re- 
public (Lucretia,  Virginia),  and  by  Germans  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  although  here  the  picture  may  be 
somewhat  heightened  as  an  object  lesson  for  the 
decadent  Romans  under  the  Empire.  Still  it  is  a 
Ijeautiful  picture  applicable  even  to  present  times 
('Numerum  liberorum  finire  .  .  .  flagitium  liabe- 
tur'),  and  concluding  with  the  memorable  words 
'  plusquc  ibi  boni  mores  valent  quam  alibi  bonae 
leges   {Germ.  xix.). 

In  GIP  (vol.  i.  p.  viii)  Frazer  writes  that  'the 
superstitious  beliefs  and  practices  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  are  generally  of  a 
far  more  archaic  type  than  the  religion  depicted 
in  the  most  ancient  literature  of  the  Aryan  race.' 
So  true  is  this,  that  all  folklorists  now  admit  that 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  choked  with  such  rank 
undergrowths  before  the  amval  of  the  Eurasians, 
who,  so  far  from  eradicating  them,  added  greatly 
to  their  number  by  fresh  importations  from  Centrtu 
Asia.  Here  and  there  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  as  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain spells  and  spooks  characteristically  European, 
but  in  most  instances  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
to  draw  any  dividing  line  between  western  and 
eastern  popular  notions,  which  might  have  sprung 
up  on  any  soil.  Thus  witchcraft,  lycanthropy,  the 
evil  eye,  and  wind-raising  range  from  Ireland  with 
little  interruption  to  Malaysia,  and  hence  might 
have  lieen  either  brought  with  them  by  the  proto- 
Aryans  or  else  picked  up  in  their  new  homes. 
Even  the  strange  oU^ervance  of  the  fire-dance, 
which  from  its  verj'  nature  might  !«  supposed  to 
be  restricted  in  time  and  place,  was  already 
known  to  the  ancients  and  practised  by  the  Hir- 
pini  (Sabines),  as  it  also  was  by  the  now  extinct 
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Catawbas  of  North  America,  and  still  is  by  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Japanese,  the  Hindus,  the  Tahi- 
tians,  and  the  Fijians  of  the  Central  Pacific  Ocean. 
Similarly,  all  sorts  of  fire-myths  are  met  with, 
from  the  Promethean  in  Hellas  to  that  of  the  ex- 
tinct Tasnianians,  who  had  no  fire  at  all  until  two 
natives,  standing  on  a  hill,  threw  it  about  like 
stars. 

*  After  this  no  more  was  fire  lost  in  our  land.  The  two  black- 
fellows  are  in  the  clouds  ;  in  the  clear  night  you  see  them  like 
stars.  These  are  thev  who  brought  fire  to  our  fathers '  (Brough 
Smyth,  Abor.  of  Vict.,  Melbourne,  1878,  ii.  461). 

A  closer  parallel  is  the  wax  effigy  of  a  person, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  done  to  death  at  a 
distance — a  practice  found  almost  everywhere  in 
Europe.  The  process  as  described  by  Ovid  {Ep. 
vi.  91)— 

'  Devovet  absentes,  simulacraque  cerea  figit, 
Et  miseruni  tenues  in  jecur  urget  acus  ' — 

is  exactly  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  hapless 
Prince.ss  Caroline  to  encompass  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Kegent. 

*She  made  a  wax  figure  as  usual,  and  ^ave  it  an  amiable 
addition  of  large  horns ;  then  took  three  pms  out  of  her  gar- 
ment and  stuck  them  through  and  through,.and  put  the  figure 

to  roast  and  melt  at  the  fire.  .  .  .  Lady says  the  Princess 

indulges  in  this  amusement  whenever  there  are  no  strangers  at 
table ;  and  she  thinks  her  Royal  Highness  really  has  a  super- 
stitious belief  that  destroying  this  effigy  of  her  husband  will 
bring  to  pass  the  destruction  of  his  Royal  person '  (S.  Clerici,  A 
Queen  of  Indiscretion,  F-  Chapman's  English  ed.  1907). 

So  in  Ross-shire  the  rudely  shaped  image  of  the 
person  aimed  at 

'  i«  stuck  all  over  with  pins  and  thorns  and  placed  in  a  running 
stream.  As  the  image  is  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  water 
the  victim  also  wastes  away  with  some  mortal  disease.  The 
more  pins  that  are  stuck  in  from  time  to  time  the  more  ex- 
cruciating agony  the  victim  suffers.  Should,  however,  any 
wayfarer  discover  the  corp  (effigy)  in  the  stream,  the  spell  is 
broken  and  the  victim  duly  recovers'  (Haddon,  Magic  and 
Fetishism,  p.  20). 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  plan  is  to  put  a  slug 
under  a  flower-pot,  fix  it  there  with  a  pin  or  a 
needle,  and  leave  it  to  die,  when  the  victim  also  is 
sure  to  die. 

'  Our  early  Teuton  forefathers,'  remarks  F.  York  Powell  (in 
Religimu  Systetn*  of  the  World,  London,  1901,  p.  279),  '  were 
influenced  by  anthropoinrtrphiinn  and  animism,  and  thought 
that  inanimate  objects,  as  stones,  stars,  and  the  elements,  and 
organisms  such  as  trees,  fishes,  birds  and  beasts,  were  possessed 
of  spirits  akin  to  their  own.' 

From  this  root-idea,  which  belongs  to  all  primi- 
tive systems  (.see  art.  Ethnology,  §  9),  sprang 
those  countless  hosts  of  invisible  beings,  .some 
good,  some  bad,  some  harmless,  who  have  tlirough- 
ont  the  ages  filled  the  upper,  the  terrestrial,  and 
the  lower  regions,  and  whose  numbers  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  ancestor  -  worship  which  was 
highly  characteristic  of  the  proto-Aryans.  As 
these  immigrants  failed  to  sweep  away  the  lower 
forms  of  animism  (see  above),  so  the  Christian 
system  not  only  left  the  spirit-world  untouched, 
but  enlarged  it  with  Lucifer  and  his  fallen  angels, 
and  with  tho.se  Jai^Ana  xoWi  and  mviiara  dxdS- 
a/rra  whose  name  was  '  Legion '  (Mk  5").  Satan  and 
Beelzebub  were  al.so  recognized,  and,  demonology 
having  thus  received  a  new  lease  of  existence,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  should  continue  to  flourish 
throughout  Christendom  down  to  the  present  day. 
Its  name  is  still  '  Legion,'  as  we  read  in  the  Lt/e 
and  Works  of  Robert  Burns  (ed.  R.  Chambers, 
1851,  p.  10),  where  Betty  Davidson,  who  lived  in 
the  family, 

'  had  the  largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs 
conc.erning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks, 
spunkies,  kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead-lights,  wraiths,  apparitions, 
cantraips,  giants,  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and  other 
trumpery.' 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  list,  which  further 
incliiilcs  banshees,  leprechauns,  eluricauns,  good 
people  (Duine  Mntlui),  tylwyth-tog  or  Fair  Family, 
tyhjcthod,  Cyweraeth,  morrigans,  phookas,  jiixies, 
spooks,  spectres,  sprites,  nickers  or  water-kclpies, 
bogles  or  bugils,  bug-ljears,  bng-a-bos,  goblins, 
bobgoblina,  fays,  ogres,    dozes,    dwarfs,  lubber- 


fiends,  pucks,  trolls,  nissens,  damhests,  damavoi, 
rotri,  korils,  korigans,  naiads,  nymphs,  dryads, 
sylphs,  wer-wolves,  vampires,  and  no  doubt  many 
more  local  and  personal  Gespeiister  and  '  familiar 
spirits '  (cf.  Socrates),  so  that  some  parts  of  Europe 
are  said  to  be  more  thickly  peopled  with  these 
invisible  spirits  than  with  human  beings.  And 
Sir  Conan  Doyle  writes  (Sir  Nigel,  1908)  that 
*  in  those  simple  times  [14th  cent.]  the  Devil  raged  openly  upon 
the  earth  ;  he  stalked  behind  the  hedge-rows  in  the  gloaming  ; 
he  laughed  loudly  in  the  night  time ;  he  clawed  the  dying 
sinner,  pounced  upon  the  unbaptized  babe,  and  twisted  the 
limbs  of  the  epileptic.  A  foul  fiend  slunk  ever  by  a  man's  side 
and  whispered  villainies  in  bis  ear.  .  .  .  How  could  one  doubt 
these  things,  when  Pope  and  priest,  scholar  and  kin^  were  all 
xmited  in  believing  them,  with  no  single  voice  of  question  in  the 
whole  wide  world  ? ' 

Then,  as  the  majority  of  the  spirits  were 
dangerous  or  ill-disposed,  all  kinds  of  devices  were 
naturally  invented  or  developed  to  thwart  their 
designs  and  the  machinations  of  those  supposed 
to  be  in  league  with  them  (see  artt.  DEMONS  AND 
Spirits).  Thus  arose  those  otherwise  unaccount- 
able charms  [carmina),  spells,  incantations,  divi- 
nations, reading  of  horoscopes,  fortune-telling, 
ordeals,  duels,  and  especially  that  sinister  belief 
in  witchcraft  iq.v.)  which  broke  out  again  and 
again  throughout  mediieval  times,  and  led  to  the 
perpetration  of  unspeakable  horrors  by  religious 
ana  other  fanatics.  It  is  scarcely  three  centuries 
since  James  I.,  the  author  of  a  special  work  on 
Dcmonology,  put  two  hundred  wretched  victims  of 
the  craze,  alon^  with  a  noble  and  learned  phy- 
sician, to  a  horrible  death  on  the  charge  of  having 
'  rai.sed  the  wind  '  against  the  coming  of  his  Nor- 
wegian bride.  Whoever  wants  to  understand  the 
full  essence  of  this  frightful  blend  of  foulness  and 
ferocity  should  read  Cantii's  official  revelations  of 
the  witchcraft  mania,  which  did  not  receive  its 
death-blow  till  the  judges  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  themselves  struck  at  by  their  victims 
under  torture  (see  Manzoni,  /  Promessi  Sposi, 
Turin,  1827). 

Fear  in  high  places  thus  removed  one  great 
evil,  but  left  others  which  still  persist,  and  all  of 
which  have  a  religious  basis.  Such  is  the  diiel, 
which  is  the  Itust  surviving  form  of  the  ordeal  in 
Europe.  Its  great  antiquity  is  shown  by  its 
archaic  Latin  form  duellum,  of  which  helium  is  a 
much  later  modification  (cf.  Hor.  Od.  III.  v.  38, 
'  pacem  duello  miscuit').  The  ordeal  itself,  that 
is,  the  A.S.  orddl,  the  Germ.  Urteil,  and  Lat. 
judicium  Dei,  persisted  under  various  forms  from 
the  earliest  times  far  into  mediieval  Europe,  as 
seen  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  i.  2,  where 
allusion  is  made  to  the  test  of  touch  to  which  sus- 
pected murderers  were  subjected.  At  their  contact 
the  wounds  of  their  victims  were  supposed  to  bleed 
afresh.  The  close  association  of  these  ordeals 
with  early  religious  beliefs,  as  pointed  out  in  art. 
Australasia,  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  pagan 
Anglo-Saxon  corsned,  under  which  an  accused 
person  was  required  to  swallow  a  piece  of  bread 
or  cheese  execrated  by  the  priest.  If  he  did  so 
easily,  he  was  innocent ;  if  with  an  effort,  guilty  : 
and  it  may  ea.sily  be  supposed  that,  in  persons  of 
weak  nerves,  the  awe  of  the  surroundings  might 
produce  the  efl'ort,  even  in  the  case  of  guiltless 
persons.  In  Christian  times  the  corsned,  Tike  the 
fire,  water,  and  so  many  other  unpleasant  ordeals, 
was  still  continued,  the  consecrated  wafer  being 
now  substituted  for  the  execrated  bread  (see,  fur- 
ther, artt.  Duelling,  Ordeal). 

A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  fusion  of 
the  old  and  new  systems  is  all'orded  by  the  mixed 
or  muddled  religious  notions  prevalent  amongst 
the  Euroi)ean  gypsies,  more  especially  those  of 
Hungary  and  Austria,  who  have  for  some  genera- 
tions been  nominal  Christians,  mostly  Roman 
Catbolius,  but  also  Orthodox  Greeks  in  some  dis- 
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triots.  But  none  of  them  is  quite  clear  about  the 
presiding  deity,  though  the  prevalent  idea  is  that 
the  dethroned  ruler,  the  baro  puro  dewel,  '  great 
old  god,'  has  long  been  dead,  and  that  the  world  is 
now  governed  by  his  son  and  successor,  the  dikno 
tamo  dewel,  the  'small  young  god,'  i.e.  Jesus 
Christ.  Another  theory  is  that  the  first  still  lives, 
and  has  only  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  second. 
Others,  again,  hold  that  the  old  god  is  really  dead, 
but  that  the  younger  is  not  his  son,  but  the  son 
of  a  carpenter,  having,  like  Jupiter,  usurped  the 
throne  on  which  he  is  now  seated.  He  controls 
the  elements,  and  is  not  a  beneficent  deity,  since, 
like  Saturn,  he  '  devours  his  children,'  i.e.  allows 
them  to  die.  He  also  has  fits  of  spite  and  anger, 
when  he  sends  down  thunder  and  lightning,  snow, 
rain,  and  hail,  which  destroy  their  crops,  bum 
their  villages,  and  cause  many  other  disasters. 
These  gypsies  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any 
religion  properly  so  called.  They  do  not  worship 
the  old  or  the  new  god,  they  have  no  kind  of  rites 
or  ceremonies,  and  their  beng,  or  devil,  is  borrowed 
from  the  Christians.     But 

•they  believe  in  omens  and  prognostications ;  they  rive  credit 
to  the  existence  oJ  ghost*  and  spectres,  are  afraid  of  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  evil  eye,  and  object  to  having  their 
Krtrait  taken  lest  they  might  be  bewitched '  (Featherman. 
■amdo-Turaniant,  p.  604). 

In  these  respects  the  eastern  gypsies  differ  in  no 
way  from  their  western  kindred,  or  from  the  great 
bulk  of  the  uneducated  classes  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  Irish  peasantry  have  endless  magic 
cures  for  rheumatism,  jaundice,  whooping-cough, 
toothache,  and  other  ailments. 

Bdith  Wheeler  tells  {OcmU  Review.  Iv.  [Nov.  19061)  that  the 
Jaundiced  are  '  mended '  by  being  Uken  three  times  over  vpater 
running  Booth.  The  whooping-cough  is  stopped  by  taking 
the  jatleat  to  a  child  that  has  never  seen  ito  father,  and  let- 
ting it  breathe  three  times  over  the  suBerer  and  'the  cure  will 
work.  On  a  headland  in  Co.  Clare  there  is  an  old  altar,  and 
near  it  a  pool  of  fresh  water  and  a  ■  bed  of  stones  '-the  saints' 
bed— to  which  the  pilgrims  come  and  walk  round  three  times ; 
and,  It  a  child  of  stunted  growth  be  carried  round  in  the  same 
1^^,'i?,''  i''!"  ""'PM  "1  the  pool,  it  will  grow  up  properly,  if 
the  htUe  flshes  come  to  the  top  of  the  water. 

So  in  Co.  Mayo  there  is  a  well  from  which  no  woman,  though 
jwnshing  with  thirst,  would  dare  to  draw  water  until  certwn 
ntes  are  performed  with  a  new-bom  babe,  else  it  would  turn  to 
worms  and  blood.  In  the  same  district  another  well  is  visited 
by  women  who  come  to  pray  for  the  sick.  '  They  go  round  the 
well  seven  times  on  their  knees,  while  telling  their  beads.  If 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  devotion  any  living  thing  is  seen  in 
the  weU  their  prayer  is  answered.  I  have  seen  a  poor  woman 
kneeling  for  hours  over  the  well  with  hands  clasped,  and  gazing 
with  agonized  anxiety  into  the  clear  water  ■  (Sir  H.  Blake,  in 
Man,  1901,  no.  11)l  ' 

Here  Isan  Irish  charm  for  the  toothache : '  May  the  thumb  of 
chosen  Thomas  in  the  side  of  guileless  Christ  heal  my  teeth 
without  lamentation  from  worms  and  from  pangs,'  again  show- 
ing the  blend  of  old  pagan  and  Christian  traditions.  The 
Btrange  keenings  of  professional  mourners  at  funerals  are  also 
very  ancient,  and  certainly  pre-Christian,  if  not  pre- Aryan. 

Certain  observances,  which  later  acquired  a 
religious  character  or  became  associated  with 
magical  agencies,  were  originally  of  a  purely  prac- 
tical nature.  Such  were  the  totem  and  tabu  (see 
art.  Australasia)  ;  so  also  the  inspection  of  the 
entrails  of  birds  and  cattle  for  divination  purposes 
in  Cireece,  Rome,  and  Etruria  had  a  simikr  utili- 
tarian object,  as  already  recognized  by  Democritus, 
who  thought  that  not  the  pleasure  of  the  gods, 
but  the  healthiness  of  the  climate  and  the  richness 
or  poverty  of  the  soil,  were  indicated  by  the  con 
dition  of  the  intestines  of  the  animals  living  in  th< 
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ufpm"vl?"2f'  ','/?™°>  «,n™'  1""  »«™  procreet,  vel  uber- 
extis  Bignifloan  puUt'  (Cicero,  dc  Div.  li.  30). 

"This  view  is  rejected  by  Cicero  but  adopted  and 
revived  by  Ihenng  (loe.  ctt).  who  concludes  gener- 
ally that  all  such  auspices— the  study  of  the  exta, 
the  tiight  and  song  of  birds,  i.e.  the  'avium  voces 
volatusque  as  in  Tacitus,  Genn.  x.,  the  feeding  of 
poultry  {trtpudia),  and  so  on— 
owe  their  origin  to  practical,  essentially  secular  purposes 
The  religious  idea  wm  &  tb.  beginning  uttirly  lo«in  to  tteSi 


and  has  been  added,  as  wa«  the  case  with  so  many  other 
primitive  institutions,  after  they  had  lost  their  original  and 
practical  meaning.' 

These  who  reject  this  explanation  can  take 
refuge  only  in  the  notion  that  in  remote  antiquity 
the  people  believed  that  the  deity  revealed  him- 
self m  the  belly  of  an  ox  ('  interesse  deum  singulis 
pecorum  fissis")  (Ihering,  p.  370).  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  natural  evolution  of  such  practices,  since  primi- 
tive man  must  at  first  have  Been  much  more  con- 
cerned with  the  quest  of  food  and  other  material 
considerations  than  with  costly  and  elaborate  re- 
ligious ceremonies  (see,  further,  artt.  Divination). 

Some  of  the  methods  of  divination  are  of  great 
age,  and  may  well  have  been  brought  by  the  proto- 
Aryans  from  their  Asiatic  homes.  Such  is  that  of 
the  early  Germans  which  is  described  by  Tacitus, 
Germ,  x.,  and  is  exactly  like  one  practised  by  the 
Scythians,  as  in  Herodotus,  iv.  67.  The  ancient 
oracles  have  long  been  silent,  but  their  voices,  the 
messages  from  above,  seem  still  to  linger  in  the 
thunder-cloud,  in  the  lightning-flash,  in  the  sough- 
in"  of  the  winds,  and  especially  in  the  church 
bells,  which,  like  the  holy  water,  are  potent,  when 
blessed,  to  dissipate  foul  weather  and  to  scare  the 
evil  spirits  riding  in  the  gale. 

It  is  the  blessing,  the  consecration,  which  endows 
the  bell,  the  Agnus  Dei,  the  scapular,  and  other 
such  talismans  with  their  mana,  their  supernatural 
virtue  (see  artt.  Melanesia  and  Australasia), 
and  has  caused  Hartland  to  declare  that  '  all  re- 
ligion is  saturated  with  magic'  Certainly  the 
belief  in  magic  influences  is  still  universal  in 
Europe,  and  Haddon  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  '  four-fifths  of  mankind,  probably,  believe  in 
sympathetic  magic '  (op.  cit.  p.  2).  By  sympathetic 
is  meant  what  Frazer  calls  contagious  magic,  which 
requires,  if  not  actual  contact,  at  least  some 
material  connexion  between  the  person  and  the 
object  operated  upon.  A  few  hairs,  nail-parings, 
a  drop  of  blood,  clothes,  personal  ornaments,  any- 
thing will  suffice,  not  only  to  cause  death,  but  al.so 
to  produce  any  other  desired  efl'ect.  Thus  in 
England 

'  a  girl  forsaken  by  her  lover  is  advised  to  get  a  lock  of  his  hair 
ana  boil  it ;  whilst  it  is  simmering  in  the  iKit  he  will  have  no 
reat.  In  certain  parts  of  Germany  and  Transylvania  the  clip- 
pings of  the  hair  or  nails,  as  well  as  broken  pieces  of  the  teeth, 
are  buried  beneath  the  elder  tree  which  grows  in  the  court- 
yard, or  are  burnt,  or  carefully  hidden,  for  fear  of  witchea'  (ib. 
p.  8). 

To  this,  perhaps,  may  be  due  the  strange  ob- 
jection some  people  have  to  being  overshadowed 
by  an  elder-tree,  one  of  which  the  pre.sent  writer 
had  to  remove  from  his  garden  to  oblige  a  super- 
stitious neighbour. 

All  kinds  of  magic  processes  are  adopted  as 
counter-charms  against  the  baneful  cfi'ects  of  the 
evil  eye  (q.v.),  the  dread  of  which  is  universal  in 
Italy.  Any  reputed  jettatore—axiA  Pope  Pius  the 
Ninth  himself  was  one — causes  a  general  stampede 
should  he  appear  in  a  crowded  street,  and,  '  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  religious  orders, 
monks  have  had  the  special  reputation  of  possess- 
ing the  fatal  influence'  (ib.  p.  34).  It  is  perhaps 
the  very  oldest  superstition  of  which  there  is  dis- 
tinct record.  It  was  known  not  only  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (Plutarch),  but  even  to  the  early 
Egyptians,  one  of  whose  most  common  amulets 
was  the  so-called  '  Eye  of  Osiris.' 

'  The^e  mystic  eyes  were  worn  equally  by  the  living  and  the 
dead  as  amulets ;  it  l>eing  natural,  froiii  the  associations  of 
homoeopathic  magic,  that  representations  of  the  eye  itself 
should  have  been  considered  potent  amulets  against  its  malign 
influence'  (it.  p.  85 ;  cf.  also  ERB  iii.  432f.). 

And  of  Cond  of  the  '  Hundred  Battles,'  a  legend- 
ary Irish  hero,  it  is  related  that  he  always  kept 
his  right  eye  closed,  because  its  glance  was  found 
to  be  fatal  to  any  one  falling  under  its  baneful 
iuHuence. 
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As  a  rule,  any  one  might  practise  magic  if  only 
he  or  she  knew  how.  But  there  were  specialists 
— medicine-men,  shamans,  Druids,  magicians,  sor- 
cerers, wizards,  witches,  wise  women,  and  others— 
who  transmitted  their  lore  to  their  disciples.  All 
had  to  undergo  a  severe  probation,  in  which  long 
fastings  provocative  of  visions  seem  to  have  played 
the  chief  part.  Amongst  the  Finns  and  Lapps 
they  were  constituted  in  societies  or  colleges 
which,  like  those  of  the  Roman  and  Etruscan 
augurs  and  harospices,  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence even  in  political  matters.  But  after  the 
suppression  of  the  order  of  Druids  [q.v.)  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  such  societies  were  never  re- 
constituted in  Aryan  Europe,  and  their  place  was 
later  taken  by  the  Christian  hierarchy.  Never- 
theless, C.  G.  Leland  refers  to  some  such  associa- 
tion that  still  persists  in  Tuscany,  which,  however, 
is  shrouded  in  much  mystery.  Its  professors, 
mostly  women,  are  said  to  meet  in  secret  and,  like 
the  Anatolian  Yezidis,  to  observe  some  old-time 
rites,  and  to  dispense  charms  and  spells  to  their 
followers  (Etitiscan  Soman  Remains  in  Popular 
Tradition). 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  that  the 
term  sacerdotes  occurs  more  than  once  in  Tacitus 
(Germ,  x.,  xi.),  although  we  learn  from  other 
sources  that  the  Germans  had  no  distinct  order  of 
priests  like  the  Celtic  Druids.  Thus  Csesar  states 
positively  {de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  21)  that  the  Germans 
'  neque  Druides  habent  .  .  .  neque  sacrificiis  stu- 
dent.' Yet  Tacitus  calls  his  sacerdotes  '  ministros 
deorum,'  and  adds  that  they  kept  order  and  con- 
trolled the  proceedings  in  the  public  assemblies. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  know  from  the  sagas  that 
amongst  the  pagan  Scandinavians  there  was  no 
distinct  priestly  caste,  but  that  the  priestly  and 
civil  functions  were  vested  in  the  same  person— 
the  king,  earl,  or  district  chief,  spoken  of  as  '  ruler 
of  the  sanctuaries,'  or  ffoJSi,  from  jroS,  '  god,'  like 
the  English  'divines'  from  root  divus,  deus.  It 
appears,  also,  that  women,  to  some  extent,  acted 
as  priestesses,  although  their  precise  relation  to 
the  priestly  chiefs  is  not  clear.  The  office  was 
hereditary,  and,  as  the  goSi  was  both  a  chief  and 
a  priest, 

'  the  name  did  not  disappear  with  the  adoption  of  Christianity 
.  .  .  though  it  naturally  lost  ita  reli^oua  associations  and 
thenceforward  denoted  only  the  recognized  leader  in  the  vari- 
ous dlatricts '  (Cralgie,  op.  eit.  p.  66). 

About  the  Celtic  Druids,  their  status  and  func- 
tions, much  diversity  of  opinion  still  prevails,  the 
reason  being  that  the  term  itself  covers  three  dif- 
ferent classes,  at  least  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  By 
Ctesar  these  are  all  merged  in  one,  the  Druidic  as 
opposed  to  the  military  order  ;  but  they  are  care- 
fully distinguished  by  Diodorus,  Pliny,  and  especi- 
ally Strabo  (after  Posidonius),  who  speak,  as  we 
still  do,  of  the  Druids  proper,  the  vates  (seers),  and 
the  poets  (bards).  The  Druids  were  rather  philo- 
sophers and  theologians  than  priests,  though  they 
had  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices.  They  taught 
Pythagorean  doctrines,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  through  transmigration,  to  tlieir  ciisciples 
gathered  in  caves  and  secluded  groves  where  tree- 
cult  may  have  still  survived,  and  where,  in  any 
case,  high  honour  was  paid  to  the  oak  and  to  its 
parasite  the  mistletoe,  the  emblem  of  love,  which 
still  plays  a  part  in  our  Yule-tide  festivities. 
Ciesar  {de  Bell,  Gall,  vi.)  says  that  these  arcaiia 
came  to  Gaul  from  Britain,  whither  the  Con- 
tinental Druids  resorted  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion. So  in  later  times  the  first  dawnings  of  the 
new  learning  came  also  from  Britain  and  Ireland 
(Pelagius,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  founder  of  the 
Scholastic  philosophy).  The  true  priests  were  the 
vatea,  who  performed  the  sacrifices  which,  till  sup- 
pressed by  the  Roman  Emperors,  were  marked  by 


features  of  a  peculiarly  atrocious  character.  They 
practised  divination 

'  by  the  slaughter  of  a  human  victim,  and  the  observation  of 
the  attitude  in  which  he  fell,  the  contortions  of  the  limbs,  the 
spurting  of  the  blood,  and  the  like,'  this  being;  *  an  ancient  and 
established  practice '  ( Anwyl,  op.  cit.  p.  46). 

Lastly,  the  bards  {q.v.)  were  minstrels  and  poets, 
often  retainers  of  powerful  chiefs,  whose  heroic  deeds 
they  sang,  thus  stirring  up  fierce  rivalries  between 
neighbouring  clans  and  septs.  But  they  were  also 
peacemakers,  and  would  at  times  step  in  between 
hostile  tribes,  and,  like  the  Sabine  women,  induce 
them  to  stop  the  fight.  A  volume  would  scarcely 
suffice  to  state  the  contradictory  views  held  regard- 
ing the  Irish  Druids,  bards,  brehons  (legislators), 
ollamhs  (teachers),  and  others,  all  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  bias  or  ignorance  of  the  writers,  receive 
indiscriminate  praise  or  vituperation  as  priests, 
philosophers,  astronomers,  minstrels,  poets,  learned 
doctors,  law-givers,  or  physicians,  or  else  as  char- 
latans, impostors,  astrologers,  sorcerers,  necro- 
mancers, magicians,  and  so  on.  Eugene  O'Curry, 
who  knew  them  best,  declares  that 
'  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  believing  the  Druids  to  have 
been  thepriests  of  any  special  positive  worship  * ; 
while  E.  Ledwich  tells  us  confidently  that 
'  the  Druids  possessed  no  internal  or  external  doctrine,  either 
veiled  by  symbols,  or  clouded  in  enigmas,  or  any  religious  tenets 
but  the  charlatanerie  of  barbarian  priestis  and  the  grossest  gen- 
tile superstition '  (Antiquities  of  Ireland,  quoted  by  Bonwick, 
Irish  Lruids,  p.  36).  Cf.  also  MacCullooh,  Rel.  of  Anc.  Celts, 
1911,  paisim. 

Hence  Bonwick  (p.  23)  shrewdly  remarks  that 
'  it  is  as  easy  to  call  a  Druid  a  deceiver  as  a  politician  a  traitor, 
or  a  scientist  a  charlatan,  and  a  saint  a  hypocrite.' 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  Druidism  was  not  re- 
moved by  Patrick,  who  rather 

'  engrafted  Christianity  on  the  pagan  superstition  with  so  much 
skill  that  he  won  the  people  over  to  the  Christian  religion 
before  they  understood  the  exact  difference  between  the  two 
systems  of  beliefs ;  and  much  of  this  half  pagan  half  Christian 
religion  will  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Irish  stories  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  in  the  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  of  the  present 
day  '  (i6.  p.  29). 

The  Finns  and  Magyars  call  for  no  special  refer- 
ence, since  the  former  have  long  been  Lutherans, 
the  latter  Roman  Catholics.  But  the  Lapps,  al- 
though now  also  Christians,  still  cherish  many  old 
heathen  notions.  At  one  time  they  were  noted 
shamanists  and  magicians,  and  the  expression 
'  Lapland  witches '  tecame  proverbial,  although 
there  were  no  witches  but  only  wizards  in  the 
country.  Their  idea  of  an  after-life  is  extremely 
crude,  and  many  still  bury,  instead  of  banking, 
their  money,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  next  world. 

LiTSHATtJRK.— O.  Schrader,  Sprachverpleichung  und  Orgi- 
schicktt*,  1907  (Eng.  ed.  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  Aryan 
Peoples,  1890),  and  Reallexikon  der  indogerm.  Altertutnskunde, 
1901 ;  H.  Hirt,  Die  Indogennanen,  1905-7 ;  R.  von  Iheringr, 
Vorgesch.  der  Indo-Europtier,  1894  (Eng.  ed.  The  Evolution  o/ 
the  Aryan,  1897) ;  A.  H.  Keane,  Ethnology,  1886,  and  Man 
Past  and  Present,  1900 ;  P.  Salmon,  Races  hurnatnes  prihis- 
toriques,  1801  ;  J.  Bonwick,  Irish  Druids  and  Old  Irish  Re- 
ligions, 1894  ;  G.  von  der  Gabelenz,  Die  Verwandtschaft  des 
Baskischen  mit  den  Berbers^rachen  nachgeufiesen,  1894 ;  1.  E. 
Harrison,  Religion  o/  Ancient  Greece,  1905 ;  C.  G.  Leland, 
Etruscan  Roman  Remains  in  Popular  Tradition,  1892  ;  J.  G. 
Frazer,  The  Golden  Boui/h'',  1900 ;  E.  S.  Hartland,  The  Legend 
0/  Perseus,  3  vols.,  1894-6;  W.  A.  Craigie,  The  Religion  of 
Ancient  Scandinavia,  1906 ;  A.  Featherman,  Dravido-Turan' 
ians,  1891 ;  E.  Anwyl,  Celtic  Religion,  1906 ;  A.  C.  Haddon, 
Magic  and  Fetishism,  1906;  J.  Lippert,  Die  Religumen  der 
europdischen  Culturvblker,  1881 ;  G.  Sergi,  Umbri,  Italici, 
Arii,  1897 ;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  The  Races  of  Europe,  1897 ; 
M.  de  Mortillet,  Formation  de  la  nation  francaise,  1900 ; 
C.  Cunnineham,  Western  Civilization,  1898;  W.  Wachs- 
muth,  The  Ilistorical  Antiquities  of  the  Greeks  Q^'Ug.  ed.  1837)  ; 
Boyd  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  1880 ;  W.  C.  Borlase, 
The  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  3  vols.,  1897. 

A.  H.  Keane. 

EUSTATHIUS.— Eustathius,bishopofSebaate 
in  Armenia,  was  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  mon- 
asticism  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Probably  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
ascetic  life  attributed  to  St.  Basil  (Constitutiones 
Asceticw,  see  Garnier's  Introd.  to  the  Benedict, 
ed.  of  St.  Basil's  works).    For  these  reasons  be 
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deserves  more  generous  treatment  than  he  has 
generally  received  at  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical 
Historians. 

Eustathius  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  bishop,  Eulalius  (Soz.  iv.  24.  9;  Socr.  ii.  43.  I), 
and  was  born  about  A.D.  300.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  the  heresiarch  Arius  in  Alexandria  (Basil, 
Epp.  223,  224).  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  his  master's  dogmatic 
teaching.  He  acquired,  while  in  Egypt,  a  great 
admiration  for  the  lives  of  the  early  hermit  ascetics. 
On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor  he  commenced  to 
practise  asceticism  in  a. manner  which  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  his  fatlier.  Bishop  Eulalius 
(Socr.  ii.  43.  1),  and  earned  him  a  reputation  as  a 
dangerous  man  (Basil,  Ep.  223).  He  gathered 
round  him  a  considerable  band  of  disciples,  known 
as  Eustathians,  who  perhaps  exaggerated  bis 
ascetic  practices  and  teaching.  Tliey,  though 
api>arently  not  Eustathius  himself,  came  under 
the  censure  of  the  Council  of  Gangra  (341  ?).  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  they  were  regarded  as  dog- 
matically unsound  ;  what  was  objected  to  was  the 
severity  and  uncatholic  nature  of  some  of  their 
forms  of  asceticism,  and  the  extreme,  purifanical 
narrowness  of  their  efforts  to  make  the  clergy  in 
general  conform  to  their  standard.  Eustathius 
himself  must  either  have  been  opposed  to  this 
exaggeration  of  his  teaching  or  must  have  disas- 
sociated himself  from  his  followers,  for,  in  or  about 
A.D.  356,  he  became  bishop  of  Sebaste.  A  few 
years  later  his  intimate  friendship  with  St.  Basil 
began  (Basil,  Ep.  223). 

He  was  at  this  time  noted  as  an  able  preacher, 
a  man  of  exemplary  life  (Soz.  iii.  14.  36),  and  a 
leader  of  'very  excellent  monks'  (viii.  27.  4).  He 
founded  his  fe»'o5ox«oi',  a  ^eat  house  for  strangers 
and  hospital  for  the  sick,  in  Sebaste  (Epiph.  Hwr. 
Ixxv.  1),  and  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  monks. 
This  was  the  model  of  St.  Basil's  more  famous 
institution  in  Ciesarea.  Although  he  lived  through 
the  stormy  period  of  the  Arian  and  semi-Arian 
controversies,  his  interest  in  dogmatic  questions 
appears  to  have  been  small.  He  probably  believed 
that  some  satisfactory  middle  way  could  be  dis- 
covered, and  wislied  to  lie  left  in  peace  to  perform 
his  practical  work.  He  signed,  without  apparently 
realizing  his  inconsistency,  the  creeds  of  Ancyia 
(A.D.  358),  Seleucia  (359),  ConsUntinople  (360),  and 
Lampsacus  (364)  (see  Arianism).  It  was  this 
indifference  to  the  importance  of  the  dogmatic 
issues  at  stake  that  was  the  cause  of  his  quarrel 
with  St.  Basil.  The  great  metropolitan  was  not 
the  man  to  spare  an  opponent,  and  Eustathius  has 
suffered  in  the  estimation  of  ecclesiastical  historians 
by  the  account  which  is  given  of  him  by  his  former 
friend,  after  the  rupture.  We  last  hear  of  Eus- 
tathius, then  an  old  man,  in  Basil's  Ep.  263, 
written  A.D.  377,  and  we  may  suppose  that  his 
death  took  place  shortly  after  this  date. 

LiTKRATDEB.— L.  TUIemont,  Mf.moires^,  Paris,  1701-12,  \x.  ■ 
J.  Garnter,  Vita  BaMii  (Op.  Bos.,  Bened.  ed.,  Paris,  1721-30) ; 
J.  A.  Fabricias,  Bib.  Grac,  Hamburg,  179O-1S09,  v.,  viii.  ;  F. 
Loofs,  Ktiftathitif  xmn  Srhagte  u.  die  Chion.  der  Banliuii- 
BrU/e,  Halle,  1898 ;  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Stwiif$  of  Arianisin, 
CambridBe,  18S2,  ii. ;  O.  Zbclder,  Askese  u.  Slihiehlum'i, 
Franklort,  ISOi,  i. ;  J.  O.  Hannay,  Syirit  and  Origin  o/ 
Christian  Monniitieigm,  London,  1903;  B.  Jackson,  Tntrod.  to 
tr.  of  Basil,  in  Xicene  and  post-A'icene  Fathers ;  also  worlts  cited 
In  text  o(  article.  JaMES  O.  HANNAY. 

B.13THAU  ASIA.— Tntrodurtory.  —  Euthanasia 
may  be  defined  as  the  doctrine  or  theory  that  in 
certain  circumstances,  when,  owing  to  disease, 
senility,  or  the  like,  a  pei-son's  life  has  permanently 
ceased  to  be  either  a''reeable  or  useful,  the  suflerer 
should  be  painlessly  killed,  either  by  himself  or  by 
another. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject,  especially  from  the 
•tandpoint  of  Applied  Ethics,  is  exceedingly  dilli- 


cult  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  may 
easily  be  misconstrued  as  a  mere  recommendation 
of  suicide  or  of  the  wholesale  murder  of  aged  or 
infirm  iKsople.  Secondly,  the  efl'cct  of  such  a 
doctrine  on  weak  or  unbalanced  minds,  incapable 
of  weighing  aright  the  conditions  which  may  be 
held  to  render  death  more  desirable  than  life,  is 
very  apt  to  be  pernicious.  Thirdly^and  this  is  the 
greatest  ditticulty  of  all — there  are  obvious  and 
important  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  practical 
application  in  a  modem  civilized  community.  In 
order  to  make  euthanasia  in  any  sense  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding, one  would  be  obliged  to  encounter,  not 
merely  prejudices  or  even  time-honoured  religious 
beliefs,  but  the  healthy  and  moral  feeling  that 
human  life  is  too  sacred  and  valuable  to  be  taken 
except  under  a  few  very  definite  conditions.  In- 
other  words,  euthanasia  would  constitute  a  new 
form  of  justifiable  homicide,  and,  unless  most 
strictly  regulated,  would  lead  to  an  appalling  in- 
crease in  sundry  forms  of  crime  already  far  too 
common.  Thus,  if  it  were  legally  recognized  that 
an  infant  afflicted  with  an  incurable  hereditary 
disease,  or  with  idiocy,  might  be  put  to  death,  a 
new  excuse  for  infanticide — terribly  prevalent,  as 
is  well  known,  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  cliildren — 
would  at  once  be  provided.  Suicide  also — for  the 
most  part  a  mere  act  of  insanity,  rashness,  or  coward- 
ice— would  be  likely  to  become  more  common  than 
it  now  is  if,  for  instance,  persons  suffering  from  a 
disease  known  or  supposed  to  be  incurable  were 
rather  encouraged  to  take  their  life  than  discour- 
aged from  such  a  procedure. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  hardly  refuse  to 
recognize  that  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
euthanasia  would  provide  a  solution  for  many  grave 
problems  which  the  modem  State  is  obliged  to  face. 
Take  a  single  example,  already  incidentally  men- 
tioned. In  all  communities  a  great  number  of 
children  are  born  seriously  defective  in  body,  or 
mind,  or  both.  Although  a  certain  proportion  of 
these  can  be  cured  by  proper  medical  attention, 
many  cannot,  by  all  the  resources  of  modern 
surgery  and  medicine,  be  made  normal ;  and  this 
applies  especially  to  those  who  are  more  or  less 
completely  idiotic.  Many  of  these  unfortunates 
are  not  so  obviously  abnormal  as  to  make  their 
condition  plain  to  a  casual  observer,  and,  esi)eci!il!y 
among  the  poorer  classes,  they  are  frequently 
treated  almost  as  fully  rational  beings  and  allowed 
to  mingle  with  the  community  at  large  and  even 
to  propagate  their  kind.  The  only  substitute  for 
euthanasia  here  is  segregation  and  training,  an 
able  argument  for  which  was  put  forward  some- 
years  ago  by  an  eminent  worker  in  that  field, 
M.  W.  Barr,  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children.'  This  writer  draws  attention 
to  the  excellent  results  produced,  within  his  own 
experience,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  by  in- 
dustrial training  in  proiierly-condueted  institutions. 
His  claim  is  that  the  feeble-minded  can  be  maile 
actually  useful,  as  many  of  them  have  considerable 
l)hysical  skill,  and  that  their  lives  are  far  from 
unliappy  under  such  conditions.  But  he  freely 
admits  that  it  is  only  by  careful  segregation  and 
training  that  such  results  can  be  accomplished  ;  and 
this  obviously  involves  heavy  expense  of  all  sorts, 
including  the  diverting  of  the  abilities  and  energies 
of  a  number  of  physicians,  etc.,  from  other  fields 
of  activity.  Whether,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
cases,  the  result  is  adequate  may  be  q^uestioned  ; 
and  this  leaves  out  of  account  many  individuals 
whose  mental  disabilities  afford  little  or  no  hope 
of  any  considerable  improvement.  A  carefully 
controlled  system  of  euthana.sia,  on  the  contrary, 
would  eliminate  the  more  hopeless  cases  at  once. 

But  in  the  very  necessity  of  control  lies  the 
I JJE  viii.  481. 
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great,  if  not  the  fatal,  difficulty.  Supposing  all  ob- 
jection removed  to  the  taking  of  life  otherwise  tlian 
in  battle,  self-defence,  or  capital  punishment,  there 
would  still  remain  the  fact  that  life  is,  so  to  speak, 
ayaljjable^sset,  and  the  question  as  to  where,  in 
Siiyconceivable  community,  an  authority  could  be 
found  competent  to  decide  whether  a  given  indi- 
vidual deserved  to  live  or  not,  and  to  carry  out  the 
decision  in  practice.  Apart  from  all  purely  moral 
considerations,  if  we  treat  the  matter  as  one  of 
mere  calculation,  it  is  obviously  most  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  judge  whether  a  helpless  cripple, 
known  to  possess  considerable  intellectual  powers, 
is  or  is  not  more  of  a  burden  to  the  community  by 
reason  of  the  constant  attendance  he  will  require 
than  of  benefit  to  it  because  of  his  possibilities  of 
brain-work.  And,  even  were  this  difficulty  over- 
come, we  should  still  have  to  deal  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  limits  of  the  State's  functions ;  for 
by  no  means  all  thinkers,  even  of  those  farthest 
from  extreme  Individualism,  are  disposed  to  allow 
to  any  State  such  wide  authority  xn  matters  of 
life  and  death.  Thus  Sidney  Ball,  a  writer  of 
rather  decided  Socialistic  tendencies,  holds  that 
'the  real  danger  of  Collectivism  is  .  .  .  that  it 
would  be  as  ruthless  as  Plato  in  the  direction  of 
"social  surgery.'"'  When  to  these  theoretical 
difficulties  are  added  the  certainty  of  most  em- 
phatic opposition  from  all  religious  bodies,  the 
protests — les.s  worthy  of  respect,  but  still  to  be 
reckoned  with — of  the  more  squeamish  kind  of 
humanitarianism,  and  the  great  likelihood,  already 
referred  to,  of  abuse  in  practice,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  extended  application  of  this  doctrine  is,  at 

{)resent  at  least,  out  of  the  question.  This  goes  a 
ong  way  to  account  for  the  extreme  paucity  of 
literature  on  the  subject  in  recent  times.  So  far 
as  the  pre.sent  writer  is  aware,  no  important  work 
by  any  modern  author  deals  at  any  length  with  the 
topic*  And,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  euthan- 
asia has  never  been  put  into  practice.  We  intend  in 
the  remainder  of  this  article  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  certain  approximations  to  it  which  have  existed 
or  still  exist,  and  of  the  views  of  those  writers — 
mainly  ancient — who  have  upheld  .some  form  of  it. 
I.  Non-civilized  communities. — One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  features  of  savage  and  barbarian,  as 
opposed  to  civilized,  society  is  the  relative  unim- 
portance of  the  individual  as  compared  with  the 
community.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
frequency  of  various  forms  of  human  sacrifice,  which 

^apparently  shock  no  one,  and  are  often  accepted 
quite  calmly  by  the  victim  himself  ;  in  the  absolute 
obedience  of  must,  if  not  all,  savages  to  the  elaborate 
and  often  irksome  tabus  affecting  marriage,  the 
obtaining,  preparation,  and  consumption  of  food, 
and  other  essential  acts  of  life  ;  and,  most  clearly 

vof  all,  in  the  practice  of  a  sort  of  crude  euthanasia. 
This  is  generally  the  result  of  economic  forces. 
When  the  available  food-supply  is  limited,  the 
numbers  of  the  community  must  also  be  kept 
within  bounds  ;  and,  if  the  population  becomes  too 
large,  the  least  necessary  members  are  simply  got 
rid  of.  These  are  generally  young  children  or  very 
old  people  (cf.  artt.  ABANDONMENT  AND  Ex- 
PO.SURE,  vol.  i.  p.  3).  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
example  of  this  primitive  application  of  economic 
laws,  regardless  of  individual  feelings,  comes  from 
the  South  Seas,  where  infanticide — usually  a  matter 
for  the  individual  or  the  family ' — was  actually 
enforced  by  law  under  the  native  chiefs. 

'  '  Moral  A«|>ect8  o(  Socialism,'  IJB  vL  313.  Kor  Plato's 
views,  see  below,  p.  eoo. 

2  One  or  two  writers  have  used  the  word  '  euthanasia '  to  mean 
simply  'dyint;  well,'  i.e.  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  conduce  to 
happiness  hereafter.  This  has,  o(  course,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  subject. 

3  E.^.,  among  the  Wa-Oiriama  of  Brit.  E.  Africa  '  women  will 
•ODietimei,  after  deserting  their  husbands,  kill  their  children 


'The  Polynesians,"  says  R.  h.  Stevenson,  a  competent  and 
sympathetic  observer,  though  not  a  professed  anthropologist, 
'  met  this  emergent  danger  (of  famine)  with  various  expedients 
of  activity  and  prevention.  .  .  .  Over  all  the  island  world, 
abortion  and  infanticide  prevailed.  On  coral  atolls,  where  tfte 
danger  was  most  plainly  obvious,  these  were  enforced  by  law  and 
sanctioned  by  punishment.  On  Vaitipu,  in  the  EUices,  only  two 
children  were  allowed  to  a  couple  ;  on  Nukufetau,  but  one.*  i 

That  this  arose  from  no  callousness  on  the  part  of 
the  natives  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  instances 
he  gives  of  their  almost  absurd  fondness  for  children. 
It  would  be  quite  wrong,  again,  to  accuse  of  wanton 
cruelty  those  tribes  who  kill  or  abandon  aged 
people  who  are  no  longer  able  to  get  food,  or  to 
march,  if  the  tribe  is  nomadic.  To  give  an  ancient 
example  of  an  island  race  following  this  custom — 
^Elian  tells  us^  that  among  the  Sardinians  men  of  advanced 
age  used  to  be  killed  with  clubs  by  their  own  sons  'because 
they  considered  it  disgraceful  that  a  man  should  continue  to 
live  when  exceedingly  old  {kituf  virepyripfav).' 

Neither  these  Sardinians  nor  their  modem  parallels 
are  to  be  condemned  for  cruelty  to  infants  or  old 
people.  The  proceeding,  revolting  enough  to  our 
feelings,  arises  from  a  simple  perception  of  the 
fact  that  the  necessities  of  life  are  too  scarce  for 
those  members  of  the  tribe  to  be  fed  who  cannot 
supply  themselves  and  will  never,  or  not  for  a  long 
time,  be  able  to  do  so.  The  methods  of  getting 
rid  of  them — clubbing,  leaving  to  starve,  and  the 
like — are  often  brutal ;  this,  however,  is  not  de- 
liberate cruelty,  but  is  due  partly  to  the  inability  of 
the  undeveloped  mind  to  realize  another's  sutl'erings, 
partly  to  quasi-religious  beliefs.  Thus,  the  horror 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  member  of  the  trilie 
goes  far  to  explain  the  seeming  inhumanity  of 
leaving  a  helpless  person  to  starve,  rather  than 
killing  him  quickly.' 

Such  'social  surgery'  we  may  call  the  public 
application  of  euthanasia.  With  regard  to  its 
private  application,  it  should  be  noted  that  suicide 
IS  rare  anion"  uncivilized  peoples  as  a  rule,  and 
naturally  we  do  not  get  examples  of  savages  killing 
themselves  as  a  result  of  an  abstract  belief  that 
death  is  better  than  life,  generally  or  in  particular^ 
cases.  To  call  it  unknown  among  savages  is,  how- 
ever, as  erroneous  as  the  opposite  view  that  it  is 
more  common  among  them  than  among  civilized 
peoples.*  Some  races,  as  the  Andanianese  and 
Central  Australians,  seem  never  to  have  heard  of 
it ;  others  believe  it  will  be  punished  in  the  next 
world  (Dakotas,  Kayans),  or  treat  it  as  an  otl'ence 
against  the  cVief  or  king  (Dahomey) ;  while  otliers 
regard  it  as  an  indifl'erent,  or  at  most  a  foolish, 
action  (Accra,  Pelew  Islanders,  Chippewayas),  or 
even  as  conducive  to  future  happiness  (E.skinios  of 
Davw  Str.tit).  Some  cases  may  be  classed  as  genu- 
ine euthanasia.  Thus,  among  tlie  Karens  of  Burma, 
'  if  a  man  has  some  incurable  or  painful  disease,  be  says  in  a 
niatter-of'fact  way  that  he  will  hang  himself,  and  be  does  as  he 
says.'  5 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  natural  love  of  life  is  strong 
in  savages,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  vague 
sen.se  of  the  importance  of  the  community  may  at 
times  overjtower  it. 

2.  Greece.— Passing  now  to  ancient  civilization, 
we  have  to  note  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks  a  twofold 
exemplification  of  principles  ^^  hich  may  be  roughly 
identified  with  euthanasia :  first,  in  the  practice  of 
certain  States  ;  second,  in  the  precepts,  often  actu- 
ally followed,  of  not  a  few  philosophers. 

(1)  For  many  rea-sons— not  least  among  them 
being  the  reverence  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  whole, 
for  ohl  age — we  hear  little  of  old  people  being  put 
to  avoid  having  to  hand  them  back  to  tbeir  fatlier'  (JHAl  xlL 
(1911)  24).    This  apparently  is  done  with  impunity. 

1  /»  the  South  Seat,  1901,  pt.  i.  ch.  v. 

2  Var.  Hist.  iv.  1. 

S  See,  further.  Post,  Grundriss  der  cihnolog.  Jurisprudenz 
Oldenburg,  1894-96,  1.  174,  ii.  11,  43. 

■*  Steinnietz  ap.  Westennarck,  Ml  ii.  229 ;  Post,  op,  cit.  ii.  344  ff. 

0  Wcstemmrck,  MI  ii.  231.  Many  other  examples  are  given 
in  the  same  cliapter. 
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to  death.     There  is,  however,  a  curiouB  story '  that, 
in  Kos, 

,  •»•!>•  oM  men  oome  together  gwUmled  ai  U  to  »  tanquet.  and 
drink  banlock  (wrcior  (the  tamoui  imrcotic  pouon  7^  Contum 
■MralofttmD,  when  Uwy  t—lize  that  they  are  incapable  ol  doiog 
UTthing  uMtal  to  their  fatherland.' 
-Paasing  over  this  case  of  voluntary  euthanasia, 
I  which  may  or  may  not  be  genuine — for  Mlian 
clearly  thinks  more  of  edification  than  of  historical 
verity,  and  Strabo  is  doubtful  about  it— we  must 
next  consider  that  State  which,  more  than  any 
other,  claimed  and  exercised  absolute  power  over 
the  lives  of  ite  citizens— Sparta.  Plutarch »  gives 
us  the  following  information  : 

'  The  father  had  no  authority  to  rear  hie  child,  when  bom,  but 
brought  it  to  a  place  called  the  LeechS ;  here  the  elders  ot  hia 
tribe  sat  and  examined  the  inlaot.  I«  it  were  well-made  and 
strong,  they  bade  him  rear  it,  and  apportioned  to  it  one  of  the 
9000  allotments  of  land ;  but,  if  it  were  feeble  and  ill-shaped, 
they  sent  it  to  the  so-called  Place  of  Casting-out  ('Air<i«e'Tot)— a 
chasm  near  Mt.  Taygetos,— considering  that  for  a  child  ill-suited 
from  birth  lor  health  and  vigour  to  live  was  disadvanUgeous 
alike  for  itself  and  for  the  State.' 

By  this  rigid  elimination  of  weaklings,  combined 
with  a  rough  kind  of  eugenics,*  Sparta  endeavoured, 
and  for  several  generations  successfully,  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  physical  efficiency.  Other 
States  were  less  scientific  ;  generally  speaking,  the 
parents  of  a  child  could  choose  whether  or  not  they 
would  rear  it  j  if  for  any  reason  it  was  not  thought 
desirable  to  let  it  live,  it  was  simply  exposed,  with 
certain  precautions,  one  gathers,  to  keep  its  ghost 
from  being  troublesome.  Examples  of  this  are 
wearisomely  frequent  in  New  Comedy,  and  are 
often  found  in  earlier  drama.*  But  this  is  not 
euthanasia ;  it  is  a  mere  shirking  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility. Also,  it  did  not  necessarily  result  in 
the  death  of  the  infant,  which  might  be  found  still 
alive,  and  in  such  a  case  became,  it  would  seem, 
the  absolute  property  of  the  finder.' 

As  to  suicide,  Plato '  appears  to  be  in  accordance 
with  popular  feeling  when  he  mentions  as  justi- 
fiable causes  intolerable  pain  or  disgrace.  We  hear 
very  little  of  it  among  the  Greeks,  from  Homer 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  Wars.  In  a  some- 
what doubtful  passage  of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  271  tf.), 
Epikaste  (  =  Jocasta)  hangs  herself  on  learning  of 
her  unconscious  incest ;  but  the  suicide  of  Ajax 
seems  to  belong  to  the  non-Homeric  tradition. 
One  curious  instance,  which  reminds  us  of  Hindu 
sati,  is  the  self-immolation  of  Euadne  on  the  pyre 
of  her  husbfuid  Kapaneus ; '  while,  among  historical 
examples,  we  may  cite  the  suicide  of  Pantitas,  one 
of  the  two  Spartans  who  survived  Thermopylae,  as 
a  result  of  his  disgrace ; '  and  of  Themiatocles,  to 
avoid  fighting  against  his  fellow-countrymen."  But 
in  Athens  at  least,  although  the  regular  form  of 
capital  punishment  was  enforced  suicide,  self- 
destruction  in  general  was  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favour, perhaps  from  fear  of  the  dead  man's  ghost ; 
at  any  rate,  the  right  hand  of  the  corpse  was  severed 
before  burial,"  with  which  custom  we  may  compare 
the  mutilation  (/<o<rxaX'0'M<Ss)  of  a  murdered  man  by 
his  slayers.^' 

(2)  The  philosophers,  and  especially  the  later 
schools  (Stoic,  Epicurean,  etc.),  were  interested 
chiefly  in  the  question  of  suicide  ;  of  euthanasia  in 
other  forms  we  hear  little.  Plato,  however,  whose 
model  State  is  to  a  great  extent  an  idealized  form 
of  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  is  in  favour  of  a  some- 

1  Ml.  iii.  87  S. ;  strabo,  x.  6,  p.  480. 

*  Vita  Lyeurgi,  ch.  xvL ;  of.  Orote,  Hist,  of  Oruee,  pt.  U. 
ch.  vi. 

>Plut.  op.  e«.  ch.  XT. 

*  Of.  Eur.  Ion,  18,  897  ;  Menander,  'Enrp/ir.  26(van  Leeuwen); 
Ter.  Ileaul.  029,  649,  etc. 

»  Soph.  Oed.  Ti/r.  1022  B. ;  Men.  l.e. 

<  Laws,  ix.  873  O  ;  ct.  Stallbaum,  ad  loc. 

1  Eur.  Suppl.  990  IT.  B  Herod.  vU.  232. 

»  Plut.  Vita  Themitt.  81 ;  Aristoph  83. 

W  iEschinca,  in  Ctttiph.  p.  636. 

U  Soph.  m.  446 ;  Xaati.  Ckoepk.  ii.  ■  Mm.  od  loec 


what  ruthless  application  of  the  principles  under 
discussion  to  weakly  children  and  also  to  invalids. 


•The children  of  Inferior parenU,  and  any  maimed  offspring  ol 
the  others,  they  (the  Guardians)  will  secretly  put  out  of  the  way 
{KaTiixpv<iiowTiv)  as  is  fitting,*  1 

are  his  words  on  the  subject ;  and  a  later  passage 
seems  also  to  sanction  abortion  (liiXurra  fUr  /iijJ'  tit 
ipCn  iKipifKir  K<rniM  /xijS^  7'  ^i-  [ib.  461  C])  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  not  of  the  approved  age-class  for  child- 
bearing.  Not  dissimilar  views  were  held  by  Aris- 
totle,' in  whose  ideal  State  maimed  children  are 
not  to  be  reared,  and  abortion  may  occasionally  be 
practised.  Later,  however,  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
posure drew  forth  strong  protests  against  the  custom 
from  Musonios'  (1st  cent.  A.D.).  With  regard  to 
other  applications  of  euthanasia,  Plato  considers 
that  invdids  ought  not  to  be  kept  alive  by  an  ela- 
borate regimen,  but  allowed  to  die,  as  they  are 
quite  unable  to  attain  to  the  higher  developments 
of  either  mind  or  body.*    Cf.  art.  Suicide. 

3,  Rome.— With  regard  to  the  Romans,  there  is 
almost  nothing  to  add.  Their  philosophy  was 
borrowed  entirely  from  Greece,  and  was  for  the 
most  part  either  Stoic  or  Epicurean.  The  former 
school  inspired  most  of  the  famous  suicides,  such 
as  Cato  of  Utica ;  hence  Shake-speare's  references' 
are  really  to  the  results  of  a  foreign  teaching.  In- 
fanticide and  abortion  are  also  offences  of  compara- 
tively late  date.  Neglecting  myths,  mostly  of 
palpable  Greek  origin,  one  hears  of  the  former  as 
early  as  the  comedies  of  Plautus  •— bnt  the  char- 
acters in  these  are  Greek;  and  it  is  under  the 
Empire'  chiefly  that  we  hear  of  wholesale  avoid- 
ance of  maternal  responsibility.  The  potestas  of 
the  father,  however,  was  supreme,  and  without 
his  formal  recognition  of  a  child  it  was  not  reared. 

5,  Judaism.— It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jews  that 
we  hear  nothing  of  such  practices  among  them, 
owing  partly  to  their  strong  desire  for  oflspring,— 
causing  them  to  rear  even  a  child  blind  or  other- 
wise helpless  from  birth,— partly  to  their  regard  for 
human  life,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  patrxa 
potestas  did  not,  at  least  in  the  times  of  the  later 
kings,  extend  to  life  and  death."  Suicide,  though 
not  formally  prohibited,*  seems  to  have  been  rare ; 
the  denunciations  of  it  which  we  find  in  Josephus 
(BJ  III.  viii.  5)  and  in  various  Rabbis  are  not  based 
on  anything  in  the  OT. 

6.  Christianity.  —  Christianity,  however,  soon 
after  its  inception,  set  its  face  sternly  against  all 
forms  of  self-destruction.  The  NT,  indeed,  does  not 
expresslylforbid  it,  and  several  of  the  early  Fathers 
justify  it  in  a  few  cases ;  but  from  St.  Augustine" 
onwards  the  Sixth  Commandment  has  been  re- 
garded as  covering  suicide  as  well  as  murder,  while 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa,  II.  ii.  64,  5)  de- 
nounces it  as  (1)  unnatural,  being  contrarv  to  the 
charity  which  every  man  bears  towards  himself; 
(2)  an  ofl'ence  against  the  community ;  (3)  a  usurpa- 
tion of  God's  power  to  kill  and  make  alive— argu- 
ments of  which  the  second  is  Aristotelian,"  and  the 
first  derived,  it  would  appear,  ultimately  from 
Plato  (Laws,  loc.  cit. )."  Other  forms  of  euthanasia 
are  equally  opposed  to  orthodox  Christianity,  at 
least  as  heretofore  stated,  owing  to  its  enormous 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  individual.     It  is 

1  Rep.  T.  460  O ;  ol.  469  D,  461  B,  O,  and  App.  It.  in  ToL  L  ol 

Adam's  edition. 

*Polit.  1336*,  19  ff. 

>  Stob.  Florit.  Ixxv.  16  and  Ixixlv.  21. 

4  7Sfp.  iii.  405Cff.  „.„.,.        .J,,  , 

»  Cf.  J  nt.  and  CUop.  iv.  iv.  87 ;  Maebelh,  v.  vUL  1. 

•  K.g.  the  Citteltaria. 

^  Juv.  vl  694  ff.,  and  many  other  passages. 

8  8ce, «.?.,  Dt21i»ff-.  ^  _  ,._ 

»  Apparently  it  was  not  regarded  as  an  offence ;  e.g.  Ahltho- 
phel  is  '  burled  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  lather '  exactly  as  if  h« 
had  died  a  natural  death  (2  S  lysf). 

10  D<  Civ.  Dei,  i.  17 1.  "  Arist.  Sth.  Nie.  v.  1188a.  «. 

IS  See,  further,  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  attitude  towara* 
suicide,  Kim,  PRE>  xvilL  (1906)  169  f. 
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perhaps  from  this  source  that  Islam  borrows  its 
prohibition  of  suicide. 

The  practice  of  modern  civilized  States  is  for  the 
most  part  in  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  even 
( where  not  actually  dictated  by  it.  Thus,  the 
medical  profession  traditionally  keeps  a  patient 
alive  as  long  as  possible,  although  an  exception  has 
sometimes  been  made  in  cases  of  hydrophobia, 
where,  as  readers  of  George  Macdonald  will  re- 
member, smothering  used  formerly  to  be  resorted 
to.'  The  law  of  murder,  again,  does  not  take  any 
account  of  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the 
victim  ;  an«t  emoide  is  a  legal  felony.  Theoretical 
writers  are  less  uncompromising.  Thus  Sir  Thomas 
More  represents  suicide  as  occasionally  practised 
in  Utopia  —  indeed  he  may  be  regarded  as  a 
euthanasiast. 

'  But  yf  the  disease  b«  not  onelye  uncurable,  but  also  full  of 
continuall  payne  and  anguisbe  ;  then  the  priestes  and  the 
ma^strates  exhort  the  man,  sein^  be  is  not  hable  to  doo  anye 
dewte  of  lyffe,  and  by  overlyvinge  his  owne  deathe  is  noysome 
and  irkesome  to  other,  and  grevous  to  bimselfe,  that  he  wyl 
determine  with  bimselfe  no  longer  to  cberysbe  that  pestilent 
and  peineful  disease,'  etc.^ 

Among  the  morbidities  of  the  inferior  type  of 
pessimist  we  may  note  a  tendency  to  glorii^  volun- 
tary death,  as  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Thomson 
{CUy  of  Dreadful  Night,  xiv.) : 

'This  little  life  is  all  we  most  endure  ; 
The  grave's  most  holy  peace  is  ever  Bur«,' 
and  the  following  lines.  But  the  greatest  member 
of  that  school,  Schopenhauer,  regards  it  as  defeat- 
ing its  own  ends,*  since  it  is  not  a  denial  but  an 
assertion  of  the  will  to  live,  the  great  obstacle  to 
moral  freedom.  Hume's  famons  Essay  was  directed 
against  the  older  objections  to  it,  and  declared  it 
to  be  no  dereliction  of  duty,  human  or  Divine. 
Despite  the  classical  argument  of  Kant,*  most 
writers  on  Ethics  would  probably  agree  in  sub- 
stance with  Paulsen"  that  to  refrain  from  it  in 
great  bodily  or  mental  anguish  may  be  heroic,  but 
is  no  definite  duty  :  '  Helaentum  ist  nicht  Pflicht.' 
But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  euthanasia  in 
general  has  received  little  if  any  discassion.  See, 
further,  art.  SuiClDK. 

LiTKRATUEB.— E.  Westermarclc,  MI,  London,  1908;  F. 
Paulsen,  Syitem  der  Elhik',  Berlin,  1894 ;  A.  Schopenhauer, 
Studia  in  Pfttimitm,  Eng.  tr.^  by  T.  Bailey  Saunders,  London, 
1892;  I.  Kant,  Uetaphysik  der  Sillen,  last  vol.  of  Werkt, 
Berlin,  1907  ;  D.  Hume,  i'ssoy  on  Suicidf,  vol.  iv.  p.  635  of 
the  Boston  ed.  of  his  works,  1864.  For  ancient  views,  see  also 
L.  Schmidt,  Ethik  der  alt.  Griechen,  Berlin,  1882,  esp.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  104, 137  ;  E.  Zeller,  Hint.  o/Or.  Philoeophy,  Eng.  tr.  (several 
eod.),  for  views  of  the  various  schools ;  extracts  from  original 
texts  in  Ritter-Preller,  Bitt.  Phtiot.  Qraca^,  Qotha,  1898. 

H.  J.  Rose. 
EUTYCHIANISM.— See  Monophysitism. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE.— This  is  an 
association  of  Evanf^elical  Christians  of  different 
countries  and  speaking  different  tongues,  united 
for  the  avowal  and  promotion  of  Christian  union 
and  the  advancement  of  religious  liberty.  It  owed 
its  origin  to  a  wide-spread  and  growing  desire  in 
Protestant  Christendom  for  closer  fellowship  among 
true  believers  holding  to  the  same  essentials  of 
faith,  and  desirous  of  bearing  visible  witness  to 
their  obedience  to  the  I,ord's  prayer, '  that  they  all 
may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee'  (Jn  17").  The  union  of  Christians  of  differ- 
ent denominations  in  the  formation  of  some  of  the 
great  Foreign  Mission  Societies,  as  the  London 
Society  and  the  American  Board  of  Commisftioners 

1  Robert  Falconer,  ch.  15,  p.  249,  '  Standard  Library '  ed. 

'  Utopia,  pt.  ii.  ch.  vii,  '  Of  Bondemen,  sicke  persons,'  etc. 
(p.  122,  Cambridge  ed.). 

•  Stay  on  Suicide ;  cf.  Die  Welt  aU  Wille  und  VonUlluna  », 
Leipzig,  1844,  1,  {  89. 

*  Kant  regards  self-preservation  as  '  the  first,  if  not  the 
highest,  duty  of  man,'  and  says  of  suicide  :  •  The  destruction  of 
the  moral  subject  in  oneself  is  tantamount  to  a  driving  out  of 
th«  world,  so  tar  as  in  one  lies,  of  Morality  itself.'  He  adds  that 
it  inrolTes  the  tlesiiining  of  man  in  general  (fiomo  nmimenon)  as 


repre«eQt«d  in  one's  own  person. 

>«Att,ii.  loiir. 


for  Foreign  Missions,  and  in  the  work  of  the  Bible 
and  Tract  Societies  as  well  as  in  the  great  Con- 
ventions, had  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  the 
Alliance. 

1.  Organization. — The  Alliance  was  organized 
at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  Freemasons'  Hall, 
London,  August  19-23,  1846.  Other  meetings  had 
prepared  the  way,  especially  those  held  in  Glasgow, 
August  1845 ;  in  Liverpool,  October  1845 ;  and  in 
London,  February  1846.  The  Convention  in 
London,  August  19,  1846,  adopted  the  name  and 
defined  the  Alliance  as  a  'confederation.'  It  was 
attended  by  800  delegates,  representing  50  denomi- 
nations. Amon^  those  who  took  an  active  part 
were  the  following  divines  from  Great  Britain : 
Revs.  Edward  Bickersteth  and  Lord  Wriothesley 
Kussell  (Anglicans);  Dr.  P.  Steane  and  Hon. 
Baptist  W.  Noel  (Baptists) ;  Drs.  Thomas  Binney, 
J.  Angell  James,  Leifchild,  and  John  Stoughton 
(Independents) ;  Drs.  Jabez  and  W.  M.  Bunting 
and  William  Arthur  (Methodists) ;  Drs.  Chalmers, 
Candllsh,  Guthrie,  and  Norman  MacLeod  (Presby- 
terians). America  was  represented  by  Drs.  Samuel 
H.  Cox  and  WUliam  Patton ;  Germany,  by  Dr. 
F.  W.  Krummacher  and  Professor  Tholuck; 
France,  by  Revs.  Adolphe  Monod  and  Georges 
Fisch ;  Switzerland,  by  Professor  La  Harpe  and 
M.  Lombard. 

The  British  branch,  having  its  office  at  7  Adam 
Street,  Strand,  London,  has  been  the  most  active, 
and  deferred  to  as  the  parent  branch.  Other 
branches  were  established  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy, 
Hungary,  Greece,  the  United  States,  Canaida,  and 
among  tne  Protestant  missionaries  of  India,  Japan, 
and  other  mission  lands. 

2.  Aims. — Tlie  primary  aim  was  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  substantial  unity  existing  between 
Evangelical  believers  and  to  cultivate  brotherly 
love.  The  Alliance  is  a  voluntary  association, 
not  intended  to  create  a  new  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation. It  is  a  union  of  Christian  individuals,  not 
a  nnion  of  Churches.  It  claims  no  legislative  or 
disciplinary  authority,  and  disavows  all  thought 
of  interfering  with  the  loyalty  of  members  to  their 
respective  denominations.  The  secondary  aim, 
the  spread  of  the  principles  of  religious  toleration, 
was  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
Conference,  and  given  more  full  expression  in 
resolutions  passed  at  the  General  Conference  at 
Paris,  1855.  'The  Alliance  is  the  only  associa- 
tion which  has  made  this  a  distinct  aim  of  its 
organization. 

The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Alliance  is  set  forth 
in  nine  articles  adopted  at  the  London  meeting  of 
1846,  which  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  Bufflciency  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

(2)  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

(3)  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  Trinity  of  the  Person* 
therein. 

(4)  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  In  consequence  ol 
the  Fall. 

(6)  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  work  of  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  His  mediatorial  intercession  and 
reign. 

(6^  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

(7)  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and  sanctl- 
fication  of  the  sinner. 

(8)  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the 
eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked. 

f9)  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the 
obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

These  principles,  while  they  were  not  framed  to 
do  so,  actually  exclude  the  Unitarians  (art.  3),  the 
Friends  (art.  9),  and  the  Roman  Catholics  (artt. 
2,  6).  The  motto  of  the  Alliance  expre8.ses  well 
its  spirit :  Unum  corpus  tumua  in  Christo — We  are 
one  body  in  Christ. 
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3.  Modes  of  operation. —The  Alliance  has 
80u<;lit  to  accomiilish  its  work  mainly  in  three 
ways:  through  the  Week  of  Prayer,  General 
Conferences,  and  ell'orts  to  put  a  stop  to  religious 
persecution. 

(a)  Annual  Week  of  Pratjer.—^This  institution 
was  lirst  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Alliance 
at  Manchester,  1846,  in  a  resolution  urging  'the 
friends  of  the  Alliance  throughout  the  world  to 
observe  the  first  week  of  January  as  a  season  for 
concert  in  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  objects  con- 
templated Dy  the  Alliance.'  Some  years  later 
the  Alliance  "broadened  its  programmes  in  answer 
to  an  appeal  from  English  and  American  mission- 
aries in  India.  The  British  branch  issues  this 
year  (1912)  its  65th  programme  of  topics.  These 
topics  have  included  Union  with  Chnst,  Thanks- 
giving for  various  benefits,  and  Prayer  for  Home, 
City,  and  Foreign  Missions,  for  nations  and  their 
Rulers,  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Schools,  for  the 
Family,  the  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
other  subjects.  The  Week  of  Prayer,  observed 
in  cities  and  hamlets  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world  and  in  missionary  territory,  has,  without 
a  question,  exercised  a  profound  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  cordial 
co-operation  among  ministers  and  laymen  of  the 
different  Protestant  communions. 

(6)  Conferences. — National  or  Local  Conferences 
have  been  held  every  year  by  the  British  branch, 
and  biennially  by  the  American  branch,  1875-1893 
(with  several  intermissions).  The  international  or 
General  Conferences,  ten  in  number,  have  been 
held  in  London,  1851  ;  Paris,  1855 ;  Berlin,  1857 ; 
Geneva,  1861  ;  Amsterdam,  1867  ;  New  York, 
1873;  Basel,  1879;  Copenhagen,  1884;  Florence, 
1891 ;  London,  1896.  The  meetings  have  been 
called  by  agreement  of  the  brandies,  and  the 
entertainment  of  the  delegates  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  programme  have  been  left  to  the  branch 
within  whose  bounds  the  Conference  met.  The 
topics  discussed  have  included :  reports  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  nations ;  tlie  conflict  of 
Christianity  with  infidelity,  Romanism,  and  super- 
stition ;  the  practical  and  humanitarian  enter- 
prises of  the  Church ;  Christian  education  and 
revivals.  The  London  Conference  in  1851  pro- 
bably included  representatives  of  more  Protestant 
denominations  than  had  ever  sat  together  since 
the  Reformation.  The  Conference  in  New  York 
was  the  rapst  largely  attended  and  widely  influ- 
ential religious  gathering  held  up  to  that  time 
in  the  United  States.  The  large  number  of  foreign 
scholars  and  ministers  who  attended  it  was  in- 
comparably above  the  attendance  of  foreign  dele- 
gates at  any  convention  of  any  kind  held  up  to 
that  time  in  the  Western  World.  This  result  was 
largely  due  to  the  eflbrts  of  Dr.  Pliilip  Schaft',  who 
made  four  journeys  to  Europe  to  present  invitations 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  to  arouse  interest  in  it. 

The  Alliance  has  received  the  recognition  of 
crowned  heads  and  of  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States.  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  autho- 
rized the  invitation  to  meet  in  Berlin,  was  present 
at  one  of  the  sessions,  and  accorded  a  reception  to 
the  members  at  Potsdam.  The  King  and  Queen 
of  Denmark,  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece  attended  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Co^ienhagen  Conference.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Grant,  and 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Colfax,  by  their  signatures 
endorsed  the  objects  of  the  Alliance  and  the  invita- 
tion to  the  meeting  in  New  York ;  and  President 
Grant,  surrounded  by  the  members  of  liis  Cabinet, 
gave  the  delegates  to  the  New  York  Conference 
a  reception  at  the  White  House.  The  then  king 
of  Italy  sent  a  cordial  letter  of  greeting  to  the 
Conference  In  Florence. 


(c)  Opposition  to  persecution. — In   its   earliest 

Seriod  an  eloquent  apjieal  was  made  by  Merle 
'Aubign6  in  behalf  of  the  German  Lutherans  of 
Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  an  appeal  was  made 
for  the  oppressed  Armenians.  Early  cases  of  suc- 
cessful intervention  were  the  relea.se,  through  an 
appeal  to  the  Grand  Duke,  of  the  Madiai  family  of 
Tuscany  (1852),  imprisoned  for  reading  the  Bible 
and  holding  religious  meetings ;  and  the  release  (in 
1863)  of  Matamoras,  Carrasco,  and  their  friends 
in  Spain,  who  were  thrown  into  prison  and  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  the  same  reason  during 
the  reign  of  Isabella.  The  Alliance  interceded  for 
the  Methodists  and  Baptists  in  Sweden  (1858),  and 
through  a  delegation  (in  1871)  to  the  Czar,  then 
sojourning  at  Friedrichsliafen  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  it  sought  relief  for  the  Lutherans  of 
the  Baltic  Provinces.  Again  in  1874  it  sought 
the  Czar's  good  offices  for  the  Baptists  of  Southern 
Russia,  and  in  1879  it  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  behalf  of  certain  Christians 
in  Bohemia,  and  the  request  was  granted.  It 
helped  to  secure  from  the  Sultan  (1856)  rights  for 
the  missionaries  in  Turkey,  and  has  made  efforts 
to  secure  relief  for  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  the 
Stundists  in  Russia,  and  other  persecuted  Chris- 
tians. 

The  influence  of  the  Alliance  can  be  traced  in 
the  formation  of  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance, 
the  Pan-Anglican  Synod,  and  the  Pan-Wesleyan 
Conference,  and  in  the  Federation  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  United  States,  which  held  its  first 
meeting  in  New  York  in  November  1905,  repre- 
senting 18,000,000  communicants  belonging  to  35 
denominations  officially  represented. 

LiTERATURB. — Conference  on  Christian  Union,  Narrative  qf 
Proceedings  of  the  Meetiiujs  held  at  Liverpool,  Oct.  18tt5, 
London,  1845;  Annual  Re-ports  oi  the  British  Branch,  London, 
1846  ff.,  and  of  the  American  Branch,  New  York,  1887  ff.  The 
Proceediiuis  of  the  General  Conferenceg  have  l)cen  issued  in  the 
tongues  spoken  at  the  places  of  meeting,  and  for  the  most  iKirt 
in  English  reproduction,  viz.  those  of  Ixjndon,  Paris,  Berhn 
(Germ.  ed.  hy  K.  E.  Reineck,  1867),  Geneva  (ftench  ed.  by  H. 
Georg,  1801),  Amsterdam,  New  York  (ed.  1*.  SchaS  and  8. 
Irenaius  Prime),  Basel  (Germ.  ed.  by  C.  J.  Rig^nbaoh ;  Eng. 
ed.  by  J.  Murray  Mitchell),  Copenhagen  (only  ui  Danish,  ed, 
Vahl,  1886),  Florence  (Eng.  ed.  by  K.  A.  Bedford),  Lon.lon  (the 
Jubilee  vol.,  ed.  A.  J.  Arnold).  Brief  but  not  altogether  satis- 
factory histories  of  the  Alliance  may  be  found  in  the  Alliance  vol.. 
New  York,  1874,  by  James  Davis,  secretary  of  the  Britisli  branch, 
and  in  the  Jubilee'  vol.,  London,  1890,  by  A.  J.  Arnold.  See  also 
Life  of  Philip  Schaff,  New  York,  1897,  pp.  252-274,  332  f.,  340  fl. 
Special  documents  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
British  and  American  branches.  The  more  notAble  of  the  fatter 
are  The  Narrative  of  the  State  of  llel.  in  the  tJ.S.,  by  Henry  B. 
Smith,  presented  to  the  Amsterdam  Conference,  1S67 ;  liepart 
on  the  Alliance  Deputation  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  1871,  and  The 
Reunion  of  Christendom,  by  P.  Schaff,  1893,  his  last  literary 
work,  which  was  presented  to  the  council  of  the  Alliance  held  in 
connexion  with  the  Columbian  World's  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
1893.  The  art.  '  AUianz,  Evangelische '  in  PRK->  i.  376,  by  E.  C. 
Achelis,  pronounces  an  unfavourable  judgment  on  the  Allianoe 
as  having  departed  from  its  original  aims,  and  lurrying  on  *  a 
hostile  separatistic  propaganda.'  It  declares  that  the  Alliance 
reached  the  height  of  its  history  at  the  Berlin  Conference  in 
1857,  and  that,  as  a  religious  organization,  it  has  no  longer  any 
significance  in  Germany.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  conditions  which  call  forth  a  judgment  80 
partial  and  unjust.  The  British  branch  issued  a  monthly,  under 
the  title  Evangelical  Christeiutom,  1847-1899,  The  Kvatujetical 
A  Uiance  Qliarterli/,  1899-1906,  and  again  a  monthly,  Eeanijelical 
Christendom,  1900a.  DAVID  S.  SCHAFP. 


EVANGELICALISM.  — The  name  given,  in 
English-speaking  lands,  to  a  movement  of  revival 
which  has  borne  other  names  in  other  parts  of 
Christendom.  This  movement  is  usually  traced 
to  Holland,  where  it  began  as  Cocceianism  or 
Federalism,  being  so  named  from  its  foremost 
representative,  Cocceius  (t  1669),  professor  at 
Leyden,  whose  theology  was  called  '  Federal '  on 
account  of  the  prominence  given  in  it  to  the  con- 
ception of  religion  as  a  covenant  (see  Covenant 
Theology).  The  next  phase  was  Pietism  (q.v.), 
the  principal  representatives  of  which  were  Spener 
(t  1705),  who  operated  chiefly  by  prayer-meetings. 
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known  as  collegia  pietatis;  A.  H.  Francke  (1663- 
1727),  professor  at  Halle,  where  he  founded  tlie 
orphanages  which  still  flourish  in  that  academic 
centre;  and  J.  A.  Bengel  (1687-1752),  the  Pietist 
of  South  Germany,  and  autlior  of  the  well-known 
Gmmion,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
devotion  to  Biblical  studies  characteristic  of  the 
movement.  Out  of  Pietism  rose  Moravianism, 
associated  with  the  name  of  Count  Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760),  the  passionate  lover  of  Christ  and 
inaugurator  of  those  foreign-mission  efforts  for  the 
extent  and  success  of  wliich  the  Moravian  Church 
has  so  distinguished  a  name  (see  Moravians). 
Methodism,  the  next  pliase,  was  evolved  from 
Moravianism  as  obviously  as  the  latter  was  from 
Pietism.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  most  remark- 
able phase  of  all ;  and  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
follow  the  course  of  its  development,  first  in  Great 
Britain  and  then  in  America,  where  it  has  achieved 
phenomenal  .success ;  with  its  great  leaders,  the  two 
Wesleys  and  Whitelield,  and  their  many  notable 
anccessors ;  with  its  divisions  and  reunions ;  its 
open-air  preachings  and  camp-meetings ;  its  class- 
meetings  and  local  preachers;  its  hyranody  and 
its  zeal  for  education  ;  but  all  these  topics  will  be 
dealt  with  in  art.  Methodism. 

I.  In  the  Church  of  Eng^land. — The  Anglican 
Church  might  have  retained  Methodism  within 
itself,  for  the  original  leaders  were  most  unwilling 
to  go  out ;  but  different  counsels  prevailed.  After 
a  time,  however,  there  arose  within  the  State 
Chnrch  a  number  of  clergymen  who  imitated  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  of  tlie  Methodists,  and  earned 
the  name  of '  Evangelicab.' 

Among  these,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent, 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  was  tlie  Kev.  John 
Newton  (1725-1807).  After  a  wild  youtli,  spent  at 
sea,  lie  underwent  as  thorough  a  conversion  as  any 
Methodist,  and  no  Methodist  could  have  had  less 
scruple  in  making  his  religious  experiences  public. 
Though  over  forty  before  being  settled  in  a  parish 
of  his  own,  at  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  im- 
mediately unfolded  an  earnestness  and  force  of 
character  which  could  not  fail  to  make  him  a  centre 
of  influence  ;  and  from  the  time  when  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  Churcli  of  St.  Mary  Woolnotli,  in 
Lombard  Street,  London,  in  1779,  he  exercised, 
without  the  name  of  bishop,  a  more  than  episcopal 
away  over  those  within  the  State  Chnrch  wuo  were 
coming  under  the  influence  of  the  revival.  Before 
leaving  the  country,  he  hatl  won  as  a  convert  the 
incumbent  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott  (1747-1821),  who  was  shaken  out  of 
Socinian  views  and  out  of  the  habits  of  a  careless 
life  t)y  hearing  Newton  preach.  At  first  tliis  ad- 
herent fought  against  his  convictions;  but,  Newton 
wisely  refrainin"  from  being  drawn  into  contro- 
versy with  him,  ne  at  last  shut  himself  up  with  his 
Bible  for  three  years,  determined  to  discover  what 
was  the  religion  taught  in  this  oracle  and  to  hold 
to  it  alone.  From  these  studies  he  emerged  with 
the  conviction  that  the  Evangelical  system  was  the 
only  true  gospel ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  that  a 
creed  obtained  as  his  had  been  must  be  the  correct 
one,  that  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  experiences 
under  the  title  of  The  Force  of  Truth  (1779)— a 
book  which  gained  an  enormous  circulation,  and 
of  which  John  Henry  Newman  said  that  he  almost 
owed  to  it  his  soul.  If  Scott  was  able  to  prove 
the  new  tenets  to  be  Scriptural,  another  adherent 
of  the  Hch<x)l,  Joseph  Milner  (1744-97),  undertook 
to  prove,  in  his  Jlistory  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
that  they  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostolic  Age, 
of  the  Ueformation,  and  of  the  great  founders  and 
theologians  ot  the  Church  of  England.     The  Evan- 

felicals  claimed  to  stand  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
'athers ;   it  was  the  ollicial   Church   which   had 
lapsed  into  error  through  worldliness  and  indolence. 


But  the  Evangelical  doctrines  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  secure  a  means  of  propagation  far  more 
rare  and  efl'ective  than  that  of  either  a  Biblical 
expositor  or  an  ecclesiastical  historian.  While 
living  at  Olney,  Newton  had  for  a  neighbour  the 
poet  Cowper  (1731-18(X)) ;  and  to  the  gentle  bard 
this  strong  man  of  God  became  a  hero  and  Great- 
heart.  The  literary  tribe  have  persistently  repre- 
sented Newton,  indeed,  as  a  tyrant,  who  drove  the 
poet  distracted  ;  but  Cowper's  insanity  was  in  the 
blood  ;  he  had  been  in  confinement  before  Newton 
ever  saw  him ;  and,  although  even  this  strong 
friend  could  not  finally  rescue  him  from  his  fate, 
he  redeemed  him  from  himself  and  furnished  him 
with  employment,  by  which  he  was  made,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  disease,  a  useful  and  a  happy  man. 
Besides  enjoying  his  collaboration  in  the  writing 
of  the  Olney  Hymns,  Newton  suggested  other 
themes  for  his  muse,  which  drew  from  him  not  a 
few  of  his  happiest  efforts ;  and  thus,  for  the 
peculiar  beliefs  and  sentiments  of  Evangelicalism, 
there  was  secured  the  benefit  of  musical  and  im- 
perishable expression ;  for  there  is  no  more  com- 
plete or  accurate  representation  of  them  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Cowper  s  verse. 

In  prose,  also,  the  new  way  of  looking  at  Chris- 
tianity was  to  receive  brilliant  expression  from  a 
layman.  This  was  at  the  hands  of  William  Wil- 
berforce  (1759-1833),  who,  having  been  turned  from 
a  life  of  frivolity  during  a  tour  in  Switzerland  with 
Isaac  Milner,  brother  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian, 
carried  his  newborn  enthusiasm  into  the  business 
of  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  into 
the  upper  ranks  of  English  society,  of  which  he 
was  an  acknowledged  leader.  To  this  society 
his  statement  of  the  Evangelical  position  was  ad- 
dressed, as  was  shown  by  its  full  title,  A  Practical 
View  of  the  prevailing  System  of  professed  Chris- 
tians in  the  higher  ana  middle  Classes  of  this 
Country  contrasted  toith  real  Christianity ;  and 
the  grace,  the  frankness,  and  the  humour  of  its 
style  made  it  acceptable  in  circles  into  which  reli- 
gious literature  seldom  penetrated. 

But  Wilberforce  rendered  to  Evangelicalism  a 
still  more  important  service  by  leading  its  accu- 
mulating numbers  in  a  cru.sade  against  the  Slave 
Trade.  In  this  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  a  section 
of  the  community  in  which  the  new  views  had 
ma<le  remarkable  progress — the  members  of  the 
upper  middle  class,  engaged  in  banking  and  similar 
occupations.  Of  these  there  hai>pened  to  be  such 
a  concentration  in  the  suburb  of  Clapham  that  the 
whole  Evangelical  party  was  sometimes  styled  '  the 
Clapham  Sect.'  Taking  this  nickname  and  con- 
verting it  into  a  title  of  honour,  the  genial  his- 
torian of  Evanfjelicalism,  Sir  James  Stephen,  has, 
under  this  caption,  in  his  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography  (London,  1907,  vol.  ii.),  penned  capti- 
vating sketches  of  such  men  as  Henry  Thornton, 
Granville  Sharp,  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  Zachary 
Macaulay,  who  not  only  stood  by  Wilberforce  in 
his  prolonged  and  laborious  campaign  against 
slavery,  but  were  distinguished  in  many  other 
walks  of  philanthropy.  For  Evangelicalism  had 
reached  and  tapped  the  springs  of  active  benefi- 
cence. To  whatever  it  may  have  been  due — 
whether  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  believed  by 
Evangelicals,  or,  as  they  might  rather  themselves 
have  said,  to  the  work  on  their  spirits  of  the  Spirit 
of  God — the  adherents  of  the  new  views  not  only 
believed,  but  turned  their  beliefs  into  practice. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  them  that  every  one  to  whom 
the  good  news  had  come  was  bound,  according  to 
his  powers  and  opportunities,  to  impart  it  to  others. 
Their  first  efforts,  accordingly,  were  to  propagate 
the  gospel  both  by  personal  testimony  and  by  cor- 
porate action.  Triey  visited  the  poor,  they  tended 
the  sick  and  dying,  they  instructed  the  ignorant. 
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they  foundal  schools  and  colleges,  they  not  only 
sought  out  candiilatea  for  the  nnnistrv,  out  bought 
advowsons,  in  order  that  parishes  might  be  manned 
with  clergymen  of  the  right  sentiments,  the  force 
operating  behind  these  efforts  being  the  solemn 
sense  of  their  own  responsibility  as  well  as  of  the 
danger  and  the  destiny  of  those  in  whose  behalf 
they  were  exerting  themselves.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
came  into  existence  in  1779,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  1804.  Far,  however,  from  the 
endeavours  of  the  Evangelicals  being  confmed  to 
the  souls  of  men,  they  were  directed  from  the  first 
to  the  body  also;  and  soon  philanthropies  were 
devised  for  prisoners,  for  children  ana  women 
working  in  mines,  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  paralytic,  and,  in  short,  for  every  form 
of  human  misery.  Wilberforce  was  succeeded  in 
the  next  generation  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  (1801- 
86),  who,  in  Parliament,  was  the  unfailing  advo- 
cate of  the  poor  and  needy,  and,  after  a  life  of 
unwearying  philanthropy,  exclaimed,  on  his  death- 
bed, that  he  vttus  sorry  to  quit  a  world  in  which  so 
much  misery  still  existed.  Through  his  influence 
with  Lord  Palmerston,  this  noWcmii.n  secured  for 
the  Evangelicals  a  fair  share  of  the  inlluent.ial 
offices  In  the  Church.  In  one  of  the  universities. 
Evangelicalism  fought  its  way  to  power  through 
the  weight  of  the  personality  of  Charles  Simeon 
(1759-1836) ;  and  the  first  heads  of  the  Evangelical 
divinity  halls,  founded  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
both  rose  to  be  bishops.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  cent,  the  party  profited  by  throwing  itself 
into  the  revivals  which  passed  over  the  entire 
kingdom,  coming  from  American  sources  ;  and  a 
centre  for  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  was 
provided  in  conferences,  held  annually  from  1875 
at  Keswick. 

Though,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  a  large 
and  influential  party  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
Evangelicalism  has  never  succeeded  in  permeating 
that  communion  completely.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
while  crediting  it  with  the  high  merit  of  per- 
vading the  Church  as  a  whole  with  the  preaching 
of  Christ  crucified,  showed,  in  an  article  published 
in  1879  and  republished  in  Gleanings  of  Past  Years 
(1879-97),  that  it  had  manifested  a  singular  in- 
capacity for  retaining  its  own  more  ^fted  chil- 
dren, these  going  off  to  the  left  or  the  nght,  when 
they  reached  maturity.  The  rise  of  the  Broad 
Church  party  in  the  early  half  of  the  19th  cent, 
furnished  evidence  of  aspirations  and  needs  which 
Evangelicalism  was  not  satisfying ;  and  the  same 
was  still  more  manifested  by  the  phenomenal 
development  of  the  High  Church  and  Kitualistic 
party,  which  has  not  yet  suffered  any  check,  and 
has  in  recent  decades  eclipsed  all  rivals.  Those 
who  have  themselves  pttssed  from  Evangelicalism 
to  Ritualism  are  wont  to  regard  the  one  movement 
as  a  preparation  for  the  other,  which  is,  they  say, 
its  natural  completion.  But  this  is  a  sanguine 
▼iew,  in  which  Evangelicals  will  by  no  means 
concur ;  and  a  historian  will  be  more  likely  to 
recognize  in  Ritualism  a  recrudescence  of  the 
Anglicanism  of  Kiim  Henry  vill.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  wkile  in  Evangelicalism  he  sees  a  re- 
vival of  the  Puritanism  which  long  struggled 
inside  the  Anglican  communion,  before  it  was 
driven  forth  into  dissent.  At  the  present  time  the 
strength  of  the  Evangelical  party  is  estimated  by 
G.  K.  Balleine  at  fully  a  fourth  of  the  entire  Church ; 
and  the  proportion  might  be  reckoned  higher  if  the 
Anglican  Church  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Colonies  were  included. 

2.  In  English  Nonconformity. — By  the  Dis- 
senting communities  of  Englan<l  it  might  he  con- 
tended that,  in  its  es.sence,  Evangelicalism  was 
among  them  not  only  before  it  appeared  in  the 


State  Church,  but  even  before  it  was  seen  in  the 
form  of  Metlio<lism.  Long  before  the  conversion 
of  John  Wesley,  hymns  had  been  composed  by 
Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748),  which  became  as  truly 
the  language  of  the  revival  as  those  of  Charles 
Wesley,  and  have  even  yet  lost  none  of  their 
virtue.  Philip  Doddridge  (1702-51)  was  preaching 
and  teaching  at  Northampton  the  views  of  Divine 
truth  embodied  in  his  work  entitled  The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  which  became  a 
handbook  of  experience  for  all,  in  whatever  de- 
nomination, touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  revival ; 
and  Matthew  Henry  (1662-1714),  in  a  Presby- 
terian manse  at  Chester,  bad  penned  a  commen- 
tary on  Holy  Scripture,  in  which  mother-wit  and 
common  sense  are  combined  with  thorough  appre- 
hension of  the  gosi>el.  In  fact,  such  instances 
point  back  to  a  connexion  of  Evangelicalism  with 
the  Puritanism  of  the  16th  and  17th  cents.,  which 
could,  in  all  probability,  be  demonstrated  also  to 
have  lain  behind  the  Cocceianism  of  Holland,  from 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  Church 
historians,  the  rise  of  our  movement  has  been 
traced. 

In  the  Dissenting  communities,  however,  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  in  the  State  Church,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  cent,  there  prevailed  a  spirit  of 
coldness  and  deadness.  Among  the  Presbyterians 
the  temperatuio  had  sunk  so  low  that  not  a  few 
of  their  churches  had  become  the  meeting-places  of 
Unitarians.  Respectability  and  solemnity  were 
the  attributes  to  which  alone  even  (.he  better  con- 
gregations aspired,  whereas  enthusiasni  was  among 
them  a  name  of  reproach.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  first  manifestations  of  M(;thod- 
ism  were  beheld  with  repulsion  and  alarm,  oi-  that 
the  utterances  of  uncalled  and  uninstructed  eamt>st- 
ness  were  received  with  suspicion.  As,  however, 
it  became  manifest  that,  by  such  rude  and  nnususj 
means,  the  lost  children  of  England  were  being 
redeemed  from  savagery,  and  publicans  and  harloto 
transmuted  into  saints,  the  opposition  of  good  men 
gave  way,  and  the  dignified  friends  of  decency  and 
order  began  to  learn  the  methods  of  their  more 
ardent  neighbours.  Great  was  their  reward. 
Their  places  of  worship,  which  had  been,  in 
most  cases,  barely  holding  their  own,  were  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  larger  buildings  had  to  be 
erected ;  those  who  were  being  saved  were  daily 
added  to  their  numbers ;  and  a  new  joy  pervaded 
the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary.  From  this  time 
onwards,  both  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  captured  by 
Evangelicalism  ;  and  to  this  fact  they  owe  their 
rapid  internal  development,  as  well  as  their  mis- 
sionary zeal.  The  London  Missionary  Society  was 
founded  in  179S,  and  enjoyed,  in  the  century  that 
followed,  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
missionaries  of  all  time ;  while  the  two  denomina- 
tions fully  participated  in  all  the  home  missions  and 
philanthropies  which  were  the  new  birthsof  the  age. 

From  generation  to  generation  both  of  these 
denominations  were  amply  supplied  with  preachers 
by  whose  lips  the  doctrines  of  Evangelicalism  were 
interpreted  with  learning  and  eloquence  ;  but  it 
may  be  enough  to  dwell  for  a  little  on  the  names 
of  two  of  them,  one  belonging  to  each  of  the 
denominations,  by  wliose  ministries  the  Evan- 
gelical situation  was  beneficially  influenced  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon  (1834-92)  was  of  Congregational  extrac- 
tion, but  he  joined  the  Baptists  in  early  life.  He 
was  soundly  converted  in  emerging  from  boyhood, 
and  had  scarcely  surmounted  that  period  of  life 
when  he  began  to  jpreach,  the  originality  and  force 
of  his  recent  experience  giving  direction  to  his 
eflbrts,  as  they  never  ceased  to  do  all  his  days; 
for  he  said  himself  that  he  always  preached  with 
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the  expectation  of  conversions  ;  and,  it  is  believed, 
he  was  not  disappointed.  Though  lie  had  not 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  academic  training,  he 
was  throughout  life  a  keen  and  unwearied  student 
of  the  subjects  likely  to  help  hira  in  preaching, 
Greek  included ;  and  he  founded  a  theological 
college,  of  which  he  was  president,  delivering 
lectures  on  preaching  to  his  students  which  are 
esteemed  among  the  best  ever  produced  on  the 
subject.  His  capacity  for  business  and  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  enabled  him  to  carry  on  a  large 
orphanage ;  and  he  maintained,  besides,  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  colportage  for  the  circulation  of 
Evangelical  literature,  and  especially  his  own 
sermons,  which  were  published  every  week  and 
sold  in  thousands.  The  tabernacle  built  for  hira, 
in  South  London,  held  5000,  and  was  always  full, 
serving,  indeed,  for  a  whole  generation  as  a 
rallying-point  for  Evangelicals  from  all  comers 
of  the  ^lobe.  In  it  was  upheld  the  banner  of 
Evangelicalism,  the  doctrines  of  which  were 
preached  with  clearness,  fullness,  and  spiritual 
power.  In  later  life,  Spurgeon  came  to  believe 
that  the  younger  ministers  of  his  denomination 
were  forsaking  these  truths  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
he  separated  himself  from  the  Baptist  Union.  But 
the  omcials  of  that  body  denied  his  accusations,  or 
at  least  refused  to  endorse  them. 

The  other  leader  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity, 
K.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham  (1829-95),  was  more 
open  to  new  light  and  more  inclined  to  learn  from 
others.  He  used  to  speak  with  earnest  conviction 
of  the  need  for  a  reconstruction  of  Protestant 
theology.  At  some  points  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  Broad  Church,  especially  with  Maurice. 
With  him  he  believed  in  the  creation  of  humanity 
in  Christ ;  like  him  he  held  strongly  by  the  sacred- 
ness  of  secular  life  ;  and,  with  him,  he  disbelieved 
that  the  wicked  would  live  for  ever  in  torment. 
Yet  he  gloried  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Evan- 
gelicalism, such  as  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
ground  of  divine  forgiveness,  justification  by 
faith,  and  the  supernatural  worK  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  redemption ;  and  equally  did  he  value 
the  Evangelical  ethos,  as  he  called  it — its  passion 
for  Christ  and  for  the  souls  of  men. 

3.  In  Scotland.— 'It  was  fortunate  for  Evan- 
gelicalism that  it  was  mediated  for  Scotland 
through  the  big  brain  and  big  heart  of  Thomas 
Chalmers  (1780-1847).  In  England  it  has  some- 
times exhibited  a  somewhat  petty  aspect.  It  is 
impossible,  for  example,  to  read  of  the  develop- 
ments at  Cheltenham  by  which  Frederick  William 
Robertson  was  driven  away  from  his  early  associa- 
tions into  the  Broad  Church  without  recognizing 
that  Evangelicalism  could  be  narrow  and  unlovely, 
deservedly  bringing  down  on  itself  the  nickname 
of  '  the  hard  Church  '  given  to  it  by  R.  H.  Hutton. 
But  Chalmers  (q.  v. )  could  not  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  hard  Church.  His  humanity  was  broad  j  he 
had  passed  through  an  intellectual  before  experi- 
encing a  spiritual  awakening  ;  he  had  a  distinctly 
philosophical  mind,  which  delighted  in  tracing 
facts  Ca  their  causes ;  and  his  position  as  an 
academic  teacher  could  not  but  intensify  this 
natural  bent.  Still  he  was  profoundly  practical. 
Among  the  documents  of  Evangelicalism  there  is 
not  one  more  important  than  the  address  he  sent 
to  his  parishioners  at  Kilmanv  when  quitting  that 
rural  parish,  in  1815,  for  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
Reviewing  the  years  he  had  spent  among  them, 
first  as  an  opponent  and  then  as  an  apostle  of 
Evangelicalism,  he  fixed  on  this  as  the  essential 
IKjint — that  Evangelicalism  works ;  it  actually 
realizes  the  riglitcousness  and  holiness  which  his 
early  preaching  had  utterly  failed  to  produce. 
Afterwards  he  was  always  speculating  on  the 
reason  for  tbis,  and  he  found  it  in  '  the  expulsive 


power  of  a  new  affection.'  He  did  for  theology,  in 
his  academical  prelections,  exactly  what  Schfeier- 
macher  was  doing  for  it  at  the  same  time  in  Ger- 
many, though  these  two  knew  nothing  of  each 
other ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  beginning  with 
the  mysteries  of  revelation  and  coming  down  from 
these  to  human  experience,  he  took  his  stand  on 
experience  and  then  rose  to  the  supernatural  facts 
without  which  such  experience  could  not  have  been 
enjoyed.  His  dogmatic  consisted  of  two  parts — 
first,  the  disease  ;  then,  the  remedy. 

There  had,  indeed,  been  an  Evangelical  party  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  before  Chalmers  appeared 
upon  the  scene  ;  and,  outside  of  the  State  Church, 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  had  been  preached  to 
growing  numbers  by  the  ministers  of  the  Secession 
and  the  Relief  denominations  ;  but  it  was  by  the 
mighty  voice  of  Chalmers  that  the  new  views 
secured  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  as  a 
whole.  In  the  courts  of  the  Church  his  influence 
grew  apace,  till  the  '  Moderates,'  on  the  opposite 
side,  saw  their  predominance  vanishing.  In  their 
straits  they  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  civil  courts,  by  which  the  reforming  party  was 
so  limited  and  thwarted  that,  in  1843,  it  quitted 
the  State  Church  and  organized  itself  outside  as 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  virtue  of  the  Evangelical  principles  by 
which  the  Free  Church  was  inspired  was  made 
visible  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  not  only 
erected  churches,  manses,  and  schools  all  over  the 
land  for  its  own  necessities,  but  threw  itself  into 
mission  work  of  every  kind,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  All  the  foreign  missionaries  had  joined 
the  outgoing  movement ;  and  not  only  were  they 
provided  for,  but  the  Church  was  ready  to  rise  to 
opportunities,  as  these  presented  themselves,  to 
extend  its  operations.  Similarly,  the  home  mission 
problem  was  attacked  with  such  vigour  that  even 
in  Glasgow,  where  the  growth  of  the  city  has  been 
phenomenal,  the  increase  of  the  means  of  grace 
has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  population  ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  measures  are  being  organized 
for  meeting  the  wider  needs  disclosed  by  the  recent 
developments  of  labour.  For  these  missionary  and 
philanthropic  exertions  the  Church  was  strength- 
ened by  wide-spread  revivals  of  religion  in  1859-60, 
1874,  1881,  and  1890,  with  which  the  ministers  and 
members  associated  themselves  sympathetically. 
This  also  enabled  the  Church,  under  the  leadership 
of  Principal  Rainy  (1826-1906),  to  meet  and  survive 
not  a  few  keen  theological  controversies,  of  which 
the  most  serious  was  that  on  Biblical  Criticism 
introduced  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith  (1846-94). 
As  this  scholar  recognized  the  Bible  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and 
appealed  with  full  personal  conviction  to  the  testi- 
monium Spiritus  Sancti  internum,  his  views  met 
with  a  tolerant  and  patient  hearing  from  his 
fellow-countrymen,  and  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
accepted  without  injury  to  Evangelical  faith. 

Meantime  the  two  denominations  mentioned 
above  outside  the  State  Church,  after  uniting  in 
1847  to  form  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  had 
been  pursuing  a  similar  course,  growing  in  the 
same  convictions  and  being  educated  by  similar 
providences.  They  outran  the  Free  Church  in  the 
development  of  worship,  by  adopting  earlier  the 
use  of  hymns  and  the  assistance  of  organs  ;  and 
they  were  earlier  in  the  adoption  of  a  Declaratory 
Act  (1879 ;  the  Free  Church  Act  was  passed  in 
1894),  by  which  the  Confession  of  Faith  was 
modified  in  the  direction  of  a  more  cordial  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  divine  love  to  all  men  and  a  less 
gloomy  view  of  human  nature  and  its  destiny. 
But  this  branch  of  the  Church  excelled  particularly 
in  enthusiasm  for  foreign  missions  ;  and,  when  it 
and  the  Free  Church  united  in  1900,  there  was  an 
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expanxion  witliin  tlie  united  Church  of  this  species 
of  Evangelical  sentiment. 

At  tlie  Disruution  of  1843  those  who  remained 
in  connexion  with  the  State  were  the  so-called 
'  Moderates,'  who  had  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
Evangelicals  in  the  same  way  as,  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  liationalists  had  faced  the  Pietists. 
But  from  the  first  there  had  been  left  in  the  State 
Church  a  considerable  amount  of  Evangelical 
sentiment ;  and  this  has  gro-\vn  with  time,  being 
favonretl  by  such  spirits  as  Norman  Macleod 
(1812-72)  and  Robert  Flint  (1838-1911) ;  and  a 
sign  that  it  is  strongly  represented  among  the 
younger  men  of  light  and  leading  may  be  seen  in 
the  cordiality  with  which  these  are  now  seeking 
union  with  those  from  whom  they  were  separated 
in  1843.  There  are  few  men  of  mark  at  the 
present  day  in  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
Scotland  who  would  be  averse  to  being  designated 
'  Evangelicals.' 

4.  In  America. — An  additional  proof  of  the 
suggestion  made  above,  that  the  true  source  of 
Evangelicalism  is  to  be  sought  in  English  Puritan- 
ism rather  than  in  the  Continental  movements  to 
which  it  is  usually  traced,  is  supplied  by  the  fact 
that  in  America  it  arose  earlier  than  it  did  in 
England.  The  date  of  John  Wesley's  conversion 
is  24th  May  1738,  but  as  early  as  1734  occurred  the 
first  of  those  awakenings  which  took  place  at 
Northampton,  in  New  England,  through  the 
preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-58),  which 
spread  astonishment  and  awe  far  and  near,  and 
was  heard  of  even  in  England.  In  fact,  it  is  known 
that  John  Wesley  had  himself  read  an  account, 
penned  by  Edwards,  of  the  experiences  in  America 
before  anything  of  the  kind  liad  occurred  under 
his  own  preaching.  In  later  times,  influences  from 
German  Pietism,  from  Moravianisra,  and  from 
English  Methodism  entered  into  the  religious  life 
of  the  United  States ;  yet  in  the  revivals  which 
have,  from  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  formed 
an  outstanding  and  frequently  recurring  feature  of 
American  Christianity,  the  impulse  has  always  been 
a  native  one  ;  and  America  has,  in  tliis  particular, 
been  in  a  position  to  give  to  Europe  rather  than  to 
receive  from  it.  Very  remarkable  awakenings 
were  experienced  in  Kentucky  and  the  neighbour- 
ing States  from  1796  onwards  ;  and  in  1867  the 
whole  country  was  pervaded  by  a  similar  move- 
ment, which  spread  thence  to  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain.  Not  infrequently  have  such  movements 
had  their  origin  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  so 
marked  has  been  their  influence  upon  the  young 
that  some  psychological  observers  in  America  are 
declaring  conversion  itself  to  be  a  manifestation  of 
puberty.  In  the  early  revivals  there  were  physical 
accompaniments,  sometimes  of  a  singular  and 
alarming  character ;  but  these  have  tended  to 
disappear  with  the  progress  of  time.  In  the  same 
way,  at  first,  the  experiences  were  looked  upon  as 
altogether  divine  ;  but,  as  they  became  commoner, 
it  was  recognized  that  human  agency  also  had  a 
part  to  play.  Thus,  by  the  setting  apart  of  time  for 
prolonged  religious  exercises,  the  mind  could  be 
interested  in  spiritual  things,  and,  by  the  bringing 
together  of  large  numbers  for  a  common  purpose, 
social  influences  could  be  generated.  Certain  per- 
sons, it  was  discovered,  had  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing appeal  or  of  bringing  the  hesitating  to  decision. 
It  was  found,  in  short,  that  revivals  could,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  manufactured  ;  and  thus  a  new 
danger  had  to  \>o  guarded  against,  that  of  merely 
mechanical  excitement  passing  itself  ott'  as  religion, 
or  even  of  revivalism  becoming  a  trade  and  falling 
into  nnworthy  hand.s. 

The  Puritan  religion  of  New  England  had 
originally  a  national  or  municipal  character.  Tlie 
township  and  the  congregation  were  identical,  all 


the  inhabitants  being  communicant^^.  But,  as 
population  multiplied,  it  became  ai>parent  that 
there  was  a  growing  discrepancy  between  these 
two  magnitudes ;  and  Edwards  became  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  earnest  view  that  only  those  should 
be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  table  who  had  undergone 
a  religious  chanr;e,  of  which  evidence  was  supplied 
by  a  consistent  life.  Indeed,  he  became  the  victim 
of  this  contention;  for  so  much  antagonism  was 

{)rovoked  by  his  severity  that  he  was  driven  from 
lis  pastorate  at  Northampton  and  had  to  l>ctake 
himself  to  a  mission  to  Indians  ;  though  lie  did  not 
continue  under  a  cloud,  l)eing  appointed  in  1758 
president  of  Princeton  College  {see  art.  Edwards). 
But  the  demand  for  a  distinct  i)ersonaI  experience, 
of  which  an  account  could  be  given,  became  more 
and  more  general,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
revivals,  by  which  this  was  promoted,  fostered  a 
general  dependence  on  this  mode  of  acquiring 
religious  experience,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
regular  work  of  the  ministry  and  the  influence  of 
the  family.  Against  this  a  protest  was  raised  by 
Horace  Bushnell  (1802-76),  one  of  the  most  original 
of  American  thinkers,  who,  in  1846,  in  a  little 
work  entitled  Christian  Nurture,  recalled  atten- 
tion, with  marked  success,  to  the  slower  and  less 
exciting  processes  by  which  many  are  brought  into 
the  Kingdom. 

Still,  m  spite  of  drawbacks,  the  revivals  were 
gifts  of  infinite  value  to  the  Church  in  America. 
One  of  them  is  said  to  have  added  to  the  Church 
more  than  a  million  members  ;  and  devout  ob- 
servers have  noted  that  they  seemed  to  be  granted 
when  the  country  stood  on  the  verge  of  any  par- 
ticularly trying  period,  in  which  new  tasks  had  to 
be  faced  or  new  hardships  borne.  It  was  by  means 
of  the  enthusiasm  generated  in  these  seasons  of 
special  grace  that  the  Church  in  America  rose  to 
the  efforts  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  developments 
of  the  country's  history  and  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence ;  and  the  Evangelicalism  of  the  United 
States  was  not  behind  that  of  England  or  Scotland 
in  the  variety  or  extent  of  the  forms  of  sin  and 
misery  with  which  it  was  able  to  cojie.  America 
has  all  the  philanthropies  of  Europe  ;  and  in  some 
spheres,  such  as  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  it  has  8]>ecially  ex- 
celled. But  the  great  task  of  the  Christianity  of 
the  country  has  been  the  provision  of  ordinances 
for  the  ever-extending  population.  Failure  at 
this  point  would  have  been  fatal.  But  the  Church 
has  nobly  risen  to  the  occasion,  the  Methodist  and 
Baptist  denominations  distinguishing  themselves 
by  the  zeal  and  heroism  with  which  they  have 
accompanied  the  pioneer  and  settler  into  the  wilds 
of  the  West  and  the  South,  and  helped  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  Christian  civilization.  In  spite  of 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  population,  the 
provision  of  ordinances  compares  favourably  with 
that  of  Europe. 

Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  profound  metaphy- 
sician and  theologian  as  well  as  a  revivalist  ;  and 
in  his  works  the  seed  was  sown  of  a  vast  theo- 
logical and  pliilosophical  activity  which  has  ac- 
companied tlie  more  practical  eflorts  of  American 
Chri-stianity,  not  a  few  of  those  who  succeeded 
him  in  developing  the  New  England  Theology,  as 
it  is  called,  combining,  like  himself,  the  characters 
of  metaphy.sical  theologian  and  powerful  evan- 
gelist. Edwards'  siieculations  were  all  directed 
towards  the  j>ractical  end  of  reconciling  Calvinism 
with  the  gracious  invitation  to  all  sinners  of  which 
he  was  the  mouthpiece  ;  and  t  lie  ablest  of  his  suc- 
cessors moved  in  the  same  sphere.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confeascd  that,  in  some  of  the  .speculations 
indulged  in,  any  practical  aim  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cern ;  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  return  to 
the  best  element  in  Edwards'  theology— that  dealt 
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witli  in  his  great  work,  A  Treatise  concerning 
Religious  Affections  (1746). 

5.  On  the  Continent. — While  these  phases  of 
the  Revival  movement  were  disclosing  themselves 
in  the  English-speaking  countries — and  for  a  com- 
plete view  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  Canada  would  also  require  to  be  taken  into 
account — other  phases  of  what  was  substantially 
the  same  movement  were  manifesting  themselves 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  These  were  in  part 
derived  from  Great  Britain  or  America.  Thus, 
a  visit  paid  by  one  of  the  brothers  Haldane — 
laymen,  who  had  founded  the  Congregational 
body  in  Scotland,  in  protest  against  the  reigning 
Moderatism — led  to  an  outbreak  of  spiritual  life 
at  Geneva  in  1817,  which  spread  to  neighbouring 
cantons  and  produced  interesting  and  influential 
personalities,  such  as  C6sar  Malan  (1787-1864), 
Merle  d'Aubign6  (1794-1872),  and  A.  R.  Vinet 
(1797-1847).  This  influence  penetrated  to  France, 
and  a  visit  of  Robert  Haldane  to  Montauban  had 
siniilar  results  among  the  students  there.  A  Free 
Church  came  into  existence  in  France,  as  it  had 
done  at  more  than  one  point  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
here  also  striking  personalities  rose  to  take  the 
direction,  such  as  Adolphe  Monod  (1802-56)  and 
E.  D.  de  Pressense  (1824-91). 

In  Germany  a  decided  quickening  of  spiritual 
life  dates  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
19th  cent. ;  but,  the  name  '  Evangelicalism '  not 
being  available  on  account  of  its  being  forestalled 
for  another  purpose,  this  is  termetl  the  '  Awaken- 
ing '  {Enceckung  ;  so  the  term  Riveil  in  France). 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  movement,  Germans  are 
not  themselves  very  clear.  Tracing  so  many  new 
beginnings  to  Schleiermacher,  they  naturally  in- 
cline to  derive  this  also  from  him  ;  but  its  real 
sources  were  humbler.  It  was  a  re-fiUing  of  the 
channels  of  Pietism  ;  it  sprang  out  of  the  prayer- 
meetings  held  by  Moravians  and  other  '  quiet 
ones  in  the  land'  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
them.  Its  leader  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
cent,  was  Baron  von  Kottwitz  (1757-1843),  who 
flitted  about  Berlin,  holding  conferences  and  suc- 
couring the  poor  and  needy  ;  and,  in  the  next 
generation,  his  place  was  filled  by  Tholuck  of 
Halle  (1799^1877),  who  brought  the  movement  back 
to  science  and  to  public  life.  In  touch  with  Tholuck 
were  not  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  scholars 
of  his  own  generation,  and  his  disciples  were 
legion  in  both  the  i)a.storates  and  the  professorial 
chairs  of  Germany.  He  himself  reckoned  that  the 
movement  culminated  in  the  forties  of  his  century  ; 
but  its  influence  was  prolonged  in  what  used  to 
be  called  the  '  Mediating  School '  of  theologians; 
and  it  survives  still  in  numerous  forms,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  is  the  Deaconess 
movement,  which  has  grown  to  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  is  inspired  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  by  this  type  of  piety. 

See  also  art.  Evangklical  Alliance. 

Literature.— G.  R.  Balleine,  Bisl.  efthe  Emnr/elieal  Party 
in  the  Church  of  Enqlaml,  lx)ndon,  1908 ;  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  The 
EvaiifffAical  School  in  the  Church  of  England^  London,  VMil ; 
Six  J.  Stephen,  Esgays  in  Kccle«iagticai  Biography,  new  ed., 
London,  lfl07  ;  J.  Stougbton,  Rfligion  in  England,  1800-l.lr.O, 
London.  1884,  vols.  viii.  and  ix.;  C.  S.  Home,  Popular  Iligt. 
of  the  Free  Churches',  Ixjndon,  1903 ;  W.  B.  Selbie  (editor), 
Evangelical  Christianity,  London  and  N.Y.  1911  ;  W.  Hanna, 
Life  0/  Chalmert,  Edinburgh,  1850-62 ;  G.  A.  Smith,  Life  0/ 
Henry  Drummond,  IjOndon,  1899 ;  P.  C.  Simpson,  Li/e  of 
Principal  Rainy,  London,  1909 ;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Uitt.  of  Chr. 
Doctrine,  Edinburgh,  1806,  period  t.  ch.  2 ;  L.  W.  Bacon, 
Bitt,  of  American  Christianity,  N.Y.  1897;  F.  H.  Foster, 
A  Qenetic  IliHlf/ry  of  the  New  England  Theology,  Chicago, 
1907 ;  E.  P.  G.  Guizot,  MMitationt  mir  IVtat  actml  de  la 
nligton  chr^tienne,  Paris,  186r» ;  H.  Bois,  fM  Psychologie  des 
riveHg,  Paris,  1906 ;  H.  Stephan,  Iter  Pietisinus  als  Tritger 
den  Fortschrittft  in  Kirche,  Theologie.  und  allgein.  Geisirs- 
bildnng,  Tiiliingen,  1908,  and  '  Pie  Neuzeit,'  in  Kriiger's  Hand- 
buch  der  Kirchengesch.,  do.  1909 ;  Princeton  Theological  Essai/n, 
».Y.  1846-47.  EMay  xxi  JAMES  STALKEK. 


EVE  (nin,  Jfawtoah  ;  LXX  Zw^,  ECas  ;  NT  E»o  ; 
Aq.  AOo;  Symm.  ZwoYiTOs;  Vulg.  Heva). — The 
name  in  J  for  the  first  woman  (for  the  narrative, 
see  Adam).  Gn  3*"  explains  it  by  saying  that  she 
was  called  I}awwah,  because  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  living  ("n,  luty).  Havnoah  is  connected  with 
the  same  root,  but  probably  means  'Life'  rather 
than  'Living'  (RVm  'Living  or  Life'),  or  'Life- 
giving  '  (Syram.  as  above).  W.  R.  Smith  {Kinship 
and  Marriage^,  London,  1903,  p.  208)  connects 
IJaxcwah  witli  hayy,  '  clan,'  Hawwah  being  a  per- 
sonification of  the  idea  of  kinship  thought  of  as 
consisting  in  descent  from  a  common  mother.  An 
ancient  interpretation  adopted  \>j  Wellhausen  and 
some  other  modern  scholars  gives  ^atvwah  the 
meaning  '  serpent,'  and  finds  in  Genesis  a  trace  of 
the  primitive  belief  that  earthly  life  originated  in 
a  serpent,  as,  in  some  forms  of  the  Babylonian 
cosmology,  all  things  spring  from  Tiamat,  the 
primeval  dragon.  Zinimem  {KAT^,  p.  438)  sug- 
gests that  the  Eve  narrative  has  been  influenced 
by  the  Bab.  myths  of  the  goddess  Ishtar.  Skinner 
(p.  85  f.)  writes,  with  regard  to  the  connexion 
between  the  name  ^awtvah  and  Semitic  words  for 
' serpent ' : 

'  Quite  recently  the  philological  equation  has  acquired  fresh 
significance  from  the  discovery  of  the  name  nin  on  a  leaden 
Punic  tabella  dtevotionis  .  .  .  of  which  the  first  line  reads :  "O 
Lady  liVT,  goddess,  queen  .  .  .1"  Lidzbarski  sees  in  this 
mythological  personage  a  goddess  of  the  under-world,  and  as 
such  a  serpent-deity ;  and  identifies  her  with  the  biblical 
Havvah.  ^avvah  would  thus  be  a  "  depotentiated "  deity, 
whose  prototype  waa  a  Phoenician  goddess  of  the  under-world, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  bearing  the  title  ol 
"  Mother  of  all  living." '    Ct.  also  the  OT  ^f  ivvites. 

Probably  the  references  to  Eve  in  Gn  3"  and  4'- " 
do  not  belong  to  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
Creation  story,  but  to  a  later  stratum  of  J  (so  C.  J. 
Ball,  'Genesis,'  in  SBOT).  In  the  older  story  (Gn 
2^)  the  man  names  the  first  woman  'Ishshah  (the 
ordinaiy  Heb.  word  for  'woman,'  because  she  was 
taken  from  a  man,  'tsh ;  or,  better,  as  the  LXX 
and  Sam.,  from  her  husband,  'ishdh).  But  this 
derivation  is  not  accepted  by  modern  scholars,  who 
derive  'ishshah  from  nsh,  '  to  be  soft  or  delicate,' 
and  'tsh  from  'ysh,  'to  be  strong,' unless,  indeed, 
'ish  is  a  primitive  noun,  independent  of  any  verbal 
root  (cf.  Oxf.  Heb.  Lex.,  pp.  35,  61). 

P  (Gn  1"  5')  stat&s  that  mankind  was  created  in 
two  sexes,  and  tells  us  that  each  of  the  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs  begat  daughters  (ch.  5),  but 
says  nothing  about  their  wives.  In  7",  however, 
P  refers  to  tlie  wives  of  Noah  and  of  his  three  sons. 
The  first  woman  mentioned  by  name  in  P  (11")  is 
Sarai  (Sarah) ;  J  had  already  named  Lamech's 
wives,  Adah  and  Zillali,  and  his  daughter  Naamah 
(4'»-  «). 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  Eve  narrative  is 
the  sentence  (4')  referring  to  the  birth  of  Cain, 
mn-nK  a')».  'n-jp.  Unfortunately  these  words  are 
very  obscure,  and  the  text  may  be  corrupt.  The 
RV  tr.  is  '  I  have  gotten  a  man  with  the  help  of 
the  Lord'  (similarly  LXX,  Vulg.,  Symm.).  An- 
other tr.  is  'I  have  gotten  a  man,  even.Iahweh' 
(Gr.  tr.  in  Hexapla  ;  Luther),  understood  as  ex- 
pressing Eve's  belief  that  the  Messiah  supposed  to 
be  promised  in  Gn  3"  had  now  been  born — a  mere 
curiosity  of  exegesis.' 

Cheyne  (art.  '  Adam  and  Eve,'  in  EBi)  maintains 
that  the  authors  of  the  Biblical  narratives  did  not 
put  them  forth  as  either  purely  historical  or  purely 
allegorical,  but  as  stating  a  kernel  of  fact  in  a 
symbolic  setting. 

The  NT  interpretation  of  the  narratives  is  given 
in  the  following  pas.iages.  In  Mt  19'',  Mk  10",  our 
Lord  uses  Gn  l"  2"  to  enforce  the  sanctity  of 
marriage.     In  2  Co  11'  the  beguiling  of  Eve  by  the 

1  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  m.TTiK,  sec  Kflnig 
(who  defends  the  RV  tr.),  '  Der  Eva-spruch  in  On  4','  lo  ZATW, 
1812,  pp.  2211.,  232  a. 
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•erpent  is  used  as  an  illuatration  of  the  possible 
aeducing  of  the  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ,  from 
her  Divine  Spouse,  probably  by  the  devil.  On 
1  Co  1  !'•'•,  1  Ti  2"-  ",  and  for  the  expansion  of  the 
narratives  by  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Muhammadan 
legends,  see  Adam. 

'The  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve,'  also  called  'The 
Conflict  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  Satan,'  extant  in 
an  Ethiopic  version  (Eng,  tr.,  S.  C.  Malan,  London, 
1882),  was  written  in  Arabic  or  Syriac  by  an  ortho- 
dox Christian  of  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  A.D.  Start- 
ing after  the  Fall,  it  expands  the  narrative  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  account  of 
the  patriarchs  down  to  Abraham,  and  summarizes 
the  history  down  to  the  Advent. 

LinEATnM.— J.  Skinner,  '  Oeneoia '  (/CC,  Edinbursfb,  1910), 
p.  85  f .  ;  A.  Jeremias,  The  OT  in  the  Lwht  of  the  Ancient  B<ut 
(Eng.  tr.  1910),  i.  221,  321-333;  E.  G.  Hirsch,  in  JE  v.  276 »., 
where  the  Rabbinical  and  Muhammadan  legends  concerning  Eve 
are  smnmarized.  W.  H.  BeNNBTT. 

EVIL.— See  Good  and  Evil. 

EVIL  EYE.— 1.  The  supposed  influence.— 
'  Evil  eye '  is  the  common  Lnfjlish  term  for  an 
influence  the  belief  in  which  may  justly  be  described 
as  both  primeval  and  universal,  and  which  is  in 
many  countries  as  current  to-day  as  it  was  in  pre- 
historic tunes.  Its  equivalent  may  be  said  to  exist 
in  every  written  language,  living  or  dead :  Gr. 
BoffKaria,  whence  Lat.  fasdnum,  hence  modem 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese— ^foscirea- 
Uon  ;  German  —  hoser  Blick ;  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian — jettatura,  mursiana,  and  fasdno.  Fas- 
cino  applies  to  the  act  as  well  as  to  the  effect,  and 
consequently,  by  development,  to  one  of  the  best 
known  protectives  against  it.  An  idea  so  wide- 
spread cannot  but  have  its  more  common  descriptive 
and  colloquial  alternatives,  such  as  malocchio  in 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  mauvais  mil  in 
French.  By  Shakespeare  and  in  English  dialects 
the  act  implied  is  forcibly  expressed  by  the  verb 
'over-look' — 'over-looking'  used  in  a  well-under- 
stood sense,  wholly  distinct  from  the  literal  form 
meaning '  surveillance '  (see  OED).  The  word '  evil ' 
is  still  a  household  word  among  English  peasantry, 
though,  except  in  theology.  Incoming  obsolete  m 
literature  {HDB,  s.v. '  Evil*^).  Many  diseases  of  man 
and  beast  are  so  called;  e.g.  'king'8evil,"breastevil,' 
'  udder  evil,'  '  quarter  evil,'  and  others.  In  some 
dialects  the  word  is  habitually  contracted  into  '  ill,' 
and  this. household  word  for  sickness  keeps  alive 
one  of  its  original  meanings,  viz.  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune caused  by  an  evil  eye.  Bacon  (Essay  ix., 
'  Of  Envy ')  says  there  is  a  belief  in  a  power  of 
working  evil  which  is  ejaculated  upon  any  object 
it  beholds,  that  has  existed  in  all  tunes  and  in  all 
countries.  Notwithstanding  modern  science  and 
education,  this  belief  is  as  strong  as  ever  it  was ; 
and,  if  this  were  the  place,  endless  authentic  stories 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  it. 

"The  root  conception  of  the  very  earliest  ages, 
and  still  ever^here  held  by  superstitious  people, 
is  that  certain  individuals  have  the  power,  by 
some  considered  demoniac,  whether  voluntary  or 
not,  of  casting  a  spell  or  producing  some  malig- 
nant effect  Upon  every  object,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, upon  which  their  eye  may  rest,  especially  when 
exercised  upon  the  victims  of  their  displeasure. 
There  docs  not  appear,  however,  at  present,  or,  so 
far  as  recorded,  in  the  past,  to  be  any  sort  of  belief 
in  the  power  of  the  eye  to  produce  any  good  or 
desirable  influence  upon  the  person  or  tning  upon 
which  it  may  rest,  except  that  doubtful  one  known 
as  'love.'  From  the  earliest  times  the  eye  per  se 
has  heen  supposed  to  work  only  evil,  and  to  have  a 
whol  ly  maleficent  efl"ect.  In  Ps  3,3"i- '»  34"  and  else- 
where, the  eflect  described  is  not  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  eye  for  good,  but  most  be  understood 


to  be  the  product  of  a  distinctly  voluntary  and 
beneficent  power,  the  word  '  eye '  in  these  cases 
being  used  to  denote  a  personal  surveillance.  On 
the  '  lifting  up  upon '  of  Nu  6",  Delitzsch  (Babel  «. 
Bibel,  1905,  p.  33  f.)  says  this  is  the  opposite  of  the 
evil  eye,  the  same  in  meaning  as  '  mtike  His  face 
to  shme  upon.'  Its  supposed  manifestations  hare 
given  rise  to  many  divergent  ramifications,  find- 
ing their  expression  in  more  or  less  descriptive 
definitions ;  and  these  in  their  turn  have  further 
branched  out  and  acquired  conventional  meanings, 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  no  connexion 
with  the  original  idea  of  the  'evil  eye.'  Such,  for 
example,  is  our  Eng.  word  '  envy,'  meaning  malig- 
nant or  hostile  feeling  that  may  be  said  to  arise 
from  natural  jealousy — as  in  1  S  18°,  where  Saul 
'  eyed  David.'  It  is  obvious  how  close  is  the  con- 
nexion here  between  the  definition  and  the  fact 
denoted.  The  classic  invideo  describes  most  ac- 
curately what  we  mean  to-day  by  '  over-look ' — '  to 
gaze  with  evil  intent'  (see  "rrench,  Syn.  of  NT', 
1876,  pp.  83-106).  The  Lat.  invidia  not  only  denotes 
the  feelings  connected  in  our  minds  with  'envy,' 
but  is  to-day  an  alternative  word  for  the  modern 
Italian  malocchio. 

The  Heb.  word  (n^tjp)  expressing  '  envy '  signifies 
also  the  evil  eye,  that  is,  the  natural  selfishness, 
the  inbred  tendency  of  humanity,  the  covetous 
irritation  of  unattainable  desire.  In  Scripture,  envy 
and  the  evil  eye  are  synonymous  (Bacon,  loc.  cit.). 
One  of  the  characteristics  of  envy  is  '  to  desire  the 
attainment  of  .  .  .  equality  or  superiority  by  the 
particular  means  of  others  heing  brought  down  to 
our  own  level,  or  below  it'  (Butler's  Sermon  on 
'  Human  Nature,'  i.  12,  note).  So  rooted  was  the 
belief  in  this  fell  influence  of  the  malignant  look 
that  in  the  earliest  times  every  human  mischance, 
all  sickness,  and  whatever  was  undesirable  in  life, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  certain  result  of  the  fatal 
glance  of  some  person  or  animal,  not  necessarily 
inimical  by  intention,  as  will  appear  later.  This 
conviction  remains  to  the  present  day  among  many 
people,  even  in  England,  as  strong  as  ever,  while 
m  more  backward  countries  and  among  so-caUed 
savages  it  is  universal  and  undoubted.  In  Italy 
and  Southern  Europe  generally  the  belief  is  more 
prevalent  than  in  more  northern  countries,  and 
consequently  more  in  evidence.  At  the  present 
moment,  in  many  parts  of  England,  there  are 
always  one  or  more  persons  who  believe  them- 
selves, and  are  commonly  believed  to  be,  slowly 
dying  from  being  'over -looked.'  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  disease  is  at  all 
obscure,  and  most  of  all  in  '  decline,'  as  phthisis 
is  so  often  called. 

Suite  recently  the  present  writer  knev  a  respectable,  well- 
o  farmer  who  could  not  be  persuaded  that  hie  progressive 
illness  was  natural  senile  decay,  but  maintained  to  the  very 
last  that  be  was  the  victim  of  malignant  evil-working  on  the 
part  of  an  enemy.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  constantly  being 
reported  in  local  neivsjiapers,  and  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent.  A  cottager's  pig  is  ill  or  dies,  and  at  once  the  con- 
clusion is  that  it  has  been  spitefully  over-looked.  A  crop  is 
blighted,  tbe  cows  lose  their  milk,  a  horse  becomes  lame,  an 
accident  happens,  or  any  unexpected  adversity — it  is  at  once 
set  down  as  the  result  of  set  purpose  achieved  by  some  enemy. 
The  evil  eye  is  the  cause,  ana  all  the  inventions  of  incantation 
and  the  magic  called  '  black  art '  are  but  so  many  reinforcements 
or  helps  to  quicken  the  effect  of  that  mysterious  influence. 
Hawker  (of  Morwenstow),  a  devout  believer,  wrote  (Aug.  18W) : 
'The  Evil  Eve  is  again  at  work  here.  One  of  my  Ewes  died 
yesterday  and  the  ram  is  taken  ill '  (O.  E.  Byloe,  Lt/e  and  Lettert 
qfR.  S.  Hawker,  London,  1905,  p.  489X 

The  evidence  to  be  alluded  to  later,  found  upon 
the  earliest  known  monuments  of  Babylonia,  the 
cradle  of  civilization,  as  well  as  upon  those  of 
Egypt,  proves  conclusively  the  importance  of  the 
belief,  and  not  only  that  the  dread  influence  was 
all-powerful  over  the  living,  but  that  devices  many 
and  curious  were  atlopted  to  protect  the  dead,  and 
tx)  guard  their  lx)dies  against  it.  Ptah,  the  father 
of  the  gods,  brought  forth  all  the  other  goda  from 
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his  eye,  and  men  from  his  mouth — a  practical 
rendering  of  the  ancient  belief  that,  of  all  bodily 
emanations,  those  from  the  eye  were  most  potent. 
The  passages  in  Scripture  referring  to  the  evil  eye, 
such  as  Dt  28«-«,  Is  13'«,  Lk  11»»,  Pr  23«  28-«, 
Mt  &^  ^  20^',  Ps  92",  etc.,  prove  how  prevalent  the 
belief  was  in  the  ancient  East.  Among  Jews, 
Muhammadans,  Hindus,  and  all  Orientals  at  the 
present  day  it  is  as  firm  as  ever  (see  Westermarck, 
•The  Magic  Origin  of  Moorish  Designs,'  in  JAI 
xxxiv.  [1904J211).  Pr23»(' Eat  thou  not  the  bread 
of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye,'  etc.)  is  a  maxim 
which  holds  to-day  as  firmly  as  when  it  was 
written ;  and  even  the  suspicion  of  being  the 
possessor  of  the  evil  eye  causes  people  in  many 
countries  to  avoid  a  person,  or,  if  that  is  impractic- 
able, to  adopt  some  of  the  recognized  precautions 
against  it.  Hawker,  whenever  he  met  one  whom  he 
suspected,  placed  hLs  fingers  in  the  position  so  well 
known  to  Neapolitans  (Byles,  p.  65).  Nowhere — 
not  even  among  savages — are  more  precautions  used 
than  in  Naples,  where  on  the  appearance  of  a  re- 
puted jettatore,  a  word  or  signal  is  passed  ;  and  even 
in  a  crowded  street  there  is  at  once  a  stampede 
into  shops,  entries,  or  anywhere  out  of  sight  and 
so  out  of  danger,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
every  one  has  about  him  some  charm  or  antidote. 
Even  the  mention  of  the  word  fascino  or  Jettatura 
is  enough  to  cause  some  to  decamp  (for  a  curious 
instance  of  this,  see  Elworthy,  The  Evil  Eye,  17). 

The  antiquity  of  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
evil  eye,  as  well  as  its  constant  persistence,  is 
proved  by  abundant  evidence.  In  the  times  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  ages,  the 
earliest,  the  latest,  the  most  familiar,  the  most 
constantly  portrayed  in  art  of  all  the  possessors 
of  the  evil  eye,  has  been  the  gorgon  Medusa, 
whose  fatal  glance  turned  to  stone  all  who  beheld 
her  awful  face.  She  was  at  first  depicted  in  a 
more  or  less  conventional  manner,  with  staring 
eyes,  wide,  grinning  month,  showing  wolf -like 
fangs,  and  a  protruded  tongue  split  down  the 
centre.  This  was  the  typical  archaic  form,  and  to 
her  fearful  ugliness  was  attributed  her  baneful 
influence.  The  story  once  started  evidently  de- 
veloped rapidly,  for  at  a  very  early  period  a 
parallel  version  seems  to  have  taken  root,  and 
henceforward  until  comparatively  recent  times  the 
two  ran  on  concurrently.  First  the  face  lost  its 
extreme  hideousne-ss,  and  by  degrees,  easily  traced 
in  ancient  art,  it  became  at  last  in  lioman  days 
just  as  lovely  as  it  had  been  frightful,  while  the 
story  grew  to  match.  She  was  said  to  have  been 
beautiful  at  first,  and  then  to  have  been  punished 
by  l)eing  changed  into  a  hideousness  so  terrible 
that  whoever  looked  upon  her  was  turned  to  stone 
(gee  '  Solution  of  the  Gorgon  Myth '  in  Folklore, 
xiv.  [1903]  212  ff.).  The  belief  that  her  baneful 
influence  arose  from  her  fearful  hideousness  con- 
tinued to  hold  its  full  force,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  story  had  developed  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  such  an  extent  that  her  power  of  fas- 
cinating, beimtching,  or  entrancing  was  held  to  be 
the  result  of  her  matchless  beauty ;  yet  with  all 
this  development  the  belief  has  ever  remained  that 
the  baneful  effect  sprang  from  the  eyes  alone. 
Thus  we  see  the  process  by  which  these  terms 
applied  to  women  in  our  day  derive  their  mean- 
ing. Many  Groeco- Roman  and  Etruscan  Medusaj 
are  beautiful,  but  have  a  sort  of  horror-struck, 
agonized  expression  (see  Elworthy,  Horns  of 
Hwiour,  61  ff.). 

Many  theories  have  been  put  forward  respecting  the  Medusa 
and  the  legend  of  Perseus — all  more  or  less  mythical  and  specu- 
lative. The  other  famous  exploit  of  Perseus,  the  rescue  of 
Andromeda,  is  doubtless  still  more  mythical ;  by  some  it  is  said 
to  be  the  classic  form  of  the  tight  between  the  sun-god  of 
Babylon  (.Vferodach)  and  Tiamat,  the  dragon  or  |)ower  of  dark- 
IMw  (cf.  .fob  if'.').     Ilomi  slaying  the  dragon  in  several  forms  on 
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1^9yp^i&°  paintings  is  but  another  version ;  the  myth  also 
appears  in  the  fight  between  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and 
again  is  perpetuated  by  St.  George  on  our  modem  coinage. 
The  representations  of  Perseus  and  St.  George  in  art  are  almost 
identical,  except  that  the  former  rides  the  winged  Pegasus, 
while  in  some  16th  cent,  reliefs  St.  George  is  represented  in  plate 
armour.  The  panic-stricken  lady  on  the  rock,  instead  of  being 
in  the  classic  nudity  of  the  figure  where  Perseus  is  the  hero,  is 
dressed  in  the  hoop  and  farthingale  of  the  Renaissance,  in 
sculptured  marbles  at  the  Louvre  and  Palermo  Museums. 

Domestic  animals  of  all  kinds  have  ever  been 
specially  susceptible  of  dreaded  fascination.  The 
'  ornaments'  of  Jg  ^  (AVm  '  like  the  moon ')  were 
none  other  than  the  protective  charms,  some 
crescent-shaped  brasses,  some  blue  glass  beads  or 
disks,  such  as  may  be  seen  to-day  upon  the  camels' 
necks.  Young  animals  of  all  kinds  are  now,  as 
ever,  thought  to  be  specially  liable  to  injury. 
Virgo's  shepherd  (Ec.  iii.  103)  says,  '  Nescio  quis 
teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos.'  Plutarch 
(Symp.  V.  7)  says  that  certain  men's  eyes  are 
destructive  to  infants  and  young  animals.  Cows 
and  horses  everywhere  are  to-day  subject  to  the 
malignant  eye,  as,  indeed,  are  all  kinds  of  domesti- 
cated animals.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  eye-biting 
witches  were  executed  in  Ireland  for  causing 
diseases  among  cattle.  One  effect  of  the  evil  eye 
on  cows  to-day  is  to  cause  them  to  lose  their  milk  ; 
this  is  believed  by  practically  all  peasantry  in  all 
countries.  In  the  Hebrides  it  is  so  well  under- 
stood as  to  have  a  special  word  (toradh)  to  denote 
it.  If  a  stranger  looks  admiringly  on  a  cow,  the 
people  believe  she  will  waste  away  from  the  evil 
eye,  and  they  offer  him  some  of  her  milk  so  that  the 
spell  may  be  broken  (Maclagan,  Evil  Eye  in  the  W. 
Highlands,  122  f.). 

Turks  and  Arabs  have  the  same  belief  as  to  their 
horses  and  camels  ;  seldom  are  any  seen  harnessed 
without  some  protective  amulet  upon  them.  In 
Morocco  '  the  navoe  which  the  evil  eye  makes  is 
tremendous.  The  people  say  that  it  "owns  two- 
thirds  of  the  burial  ground  '  (Westermarck,  loc. 
cit.).  In  Naples  the  horses,  especially  those  of  the 
street  carrosselli,  are  provided  with  a  perfect  battery 
of  protective  charms  ;  and  even  in  England  the  ap- 
parently useless  brass  ornaments  on  horse  harness 
are  but  the  unconscious  survival  of  the  self-same 
idea ;  each  is  an  amulet,  and  many  of  them  preserve 
their  undoubted  pagan  origin.  The  sun  and  moon 
together  or  separate  are  among  the  commonest. 
In  London  (May  25,  1905)  the  present  writer  saw  a 
horse  in  a  contractor's  cart  with  his  head  orna- 
mented with  blue  and  red  braid,  and  any  number 
of  crescents,  suns,  and  other  highly  polished  brasses 
on  the  harness. 

The  Finns,  Lapps,  and  all  Scandinavians  are  firm 
believers  in  the  evil  eye.  In  the  West  of  England 
the  baneful  influence  of  envy  or  ill-wishing  is 
evidenced  in  the  common  remark  upon  any  tragic 
occurrence,  bereavement,  or  serious  misfortune, 
such  as  a  widow  being  left  unprovided  for  :  '  "Tis  a 
wisht  thing  for  her,  sure  enough  ! '  Of  course,  Ul- 
wisht  is  what  is  understood,  but  so  common  is  this 
phrase  that  '  wisht '  is  now  the  accepted  and  usual 
word  for  '  sad.' 

The  possessors  of  this  power,  considered  as 
among  the  chief  agents  of  mLschief-makuig  per- 
sons, were  mostly  females ;  hence  the  prevalence 
(over  urizard)  of  the  female  name  of  witch  in 
English,  and  its  synonyms  in  other  languages. 
Their  spells,  incantations,  and  wicked  perform- 
ances are  witchcraft  (It.  strega,  stregoneria).  Sor- 
cerers were  both  male  and  female,  but  mostly  the 
latter.  This  was  so  in  Babylonian  times  as  much 
as  at  present.  In  Jewish,  Greek,  Koman,  and 
Arabian  literature  it  is  clear  that  sorcery  was 
specially  the  work  of  women  (on  this  see  HDB, 
s.v.  '  Magic'). 

Plutarch,  a  devout  believer,  tells  us  many  apt  stories  (Symp. 
V.  7),  and  says  that  the  voice,  the  odour,  the  breath,  are  emana- 
tions which  may  easily  injure  those  susceptible  to  them,  pro- 
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dndnr  *  wonderful  tUtct,  Boch  a*  Ui«  Influence  of  love  by  the 
•yea.  He  my%  that  envy  exerta  an  evil  influence  through  the 
•yaa,  and  atflmu  that  most  direful  resulta  are  the  product 
IDl  aoTiOQ*  kwks,  which  pierce  like  poiaoned  arrowa.  Moors 
ot  Monooo  atill  hold  the  same  beliefs  (Weotermarck,  toe.  ca.\ 
Blndua  believe  that  an  invisible  spirit  la  bom  with  the  child, 
and  that  it  ia  naoeaaaiy  for  the  mother  to  keep  one  breast 
tied  up  tor  40  daya,  teeoing  the  child  nnth  the  other  only,  by 
which  means  the  spirit  ia  starved  to  death.  If  the  child  is  fed 
from  both  breasU  it  will  grow  up  with  the  evil  eye.  Muham- 
madans  are,  perhaps,  even  more  fearful  of  ita  eflects  than  the 
Hindus ;  and  texts  from  the  Qur'ikn,  as  in  all  other  countries  of 
laliun,  are  used  as  amulets.  The  leeend  ot  the  elephant-headed 
cod  is  the  ontooms  ot  tbls  belief,  gani,  the  Hindu  Saturn,  had 
been  left  out  of  the  invitation  to  the  gods  to  rejoice  at  the  birth 
ot  Gape^,  son  of  Siva  and  ParvatI ;  he  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  a  rage,  and  with  the  first  glance  of  his  eye  he  caused  the 
child's  head  to  drop  off.  The  other  gods  instantly  cut  off  the 
bead  of  a  young  elephant  and  stuck  it  upon  the  infant's  body ; 
hence  Gape^  is  frequently  thus  represented. 

In  Calcutta  it  is  held  that  a  portion  of  all  food  bought  in  the 
market  should  be  thrown  into  the  Are  to  avert  nazar  (the 
native  term).  It  is  usual  in  some  parts  for  a  mother  to  blacken 
her  child's  face  with  a  burnt  stick  to  preserve  it  during  the  day 
ttom  the  evil  influence.  Natives  of  India  put  kajal  (lamp-black) 
on  their  eyelids,  believing  that  they  are  thereby  protected 
against,  as  well  as  incapable  of  casting,  the  evil  eye.  This 
blackening  of  the  eyelids,  usual  all  the  world  over,  is  not 
merely  a  piece  of  female  vanity,  but  a  veritable  protective. 

The  Targum  gives  a  wider  reading  to  Gn  42,  explaining  that 
all  the  sons  of  Israel  went  out  by  one  door,  lest  the  evfl  eye 
should  have  sway  over  them  as  they  went  out  to  buy.  Again, 
£x  30^  is  rendered  '  and  looked  with  the  evil  eye  after  Moses.' 

Much  is  said  on  the  subject  by  A.  Goodrich-Freer  (Outer 
Isles,  73),  Marion  Crawford  (Pietro  OhisUri,  1893,  ii.  80), 
H.  Norman  (Tke  Far  East,  1896X  and  H.  G.  M.  Murray-Aynsley 
(Symb.) ;  while  the  whole  subject  is  dealt  with  very  exhaustively 
by  Frohmann,  de  FascituUione, 

2.  The  possessors. — A  power  so  banefnl  and  so 
steadfastly  credited  woula  inevitably  lead  to  much 
speculation  and  contention  as  to  the  personality  of 
those  possessing  it ;  hence  arose  a  multiplicity  of 
canons  by  which  they  might  be  known. 

Any  abnormal  physical  peculiarities,  whether  of 
beauty  or  of  ugliness,  have  always  been  sure  evi- 
dence of  the  dread  power  in  ail  ages  associated 
with  the  supernatural,  with  the  demons  and  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Even  the  gods  were  believed 
to  possess  it,  and  to  use  it  when  wishing  to  injure. 
Juno  was  particularly  so  credited ;  and  for  this 
rea.son  Mercury  the  messenger  was  provided  with  a 
safeguard  in  his  caduceus,  lest  he  might  be  hindere<l 
in  his  flights  by  the  envious  eye  when  on  errands 
for  rival  deities.  Fear  of  anything  uncommon 
seems  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  nature  of  all 
living  creatures.  All  those  among  the  ancients 
who  in  any  way  surpassed  conspicuously  the  com- 
mon standard,  as,  for  instance,  in  athletic  or 
physical  strength  or  size,  were  dreadetl  as  pos- 
sessors ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  specially 
defective,  particularly  a  dwarf ;  the  latter,  if  hunch- 
backed, was  dreaded  still  more.  Squinting  or 
differently  coloured  eyes  were  always  certain  marks 
of  what  is  now  ajettatore.  In  India  and  in  Italy  a 
squinter  (guercio)  is  ipso  facto  considered  ajettatore. 
We  English  unconsciously  preserve  the  same  idea, 
for  we  say  '  So-and-so  has  a  "  cast "  in  his  eye ' — a 
word  purely  technical  in  this  sense,  and  implying 
the  same  meaning  as  the  It.  jetare,  'to  cast  or 
throw.'  In  Armenia  very  blue  or  green  eyes  are 
evil. 

Many  animals,  particularly  those  with  remark- 
able eyes,  e.a.  the  serpent  and  the  fox,  were  un- 
doubted possessors  of  the  evil  eye.  The  peacock, 
Juno's  own  bird,  full  of  eyes,  the  symbol  of  the 
most  envious  and  ill-natured  of  the  deities,  has 
always  been,  and  still  is  held  to  be,  a  potent 
mischief-maker.  Many  well-educated  people  in 
England  and  elsewhere  are  shocked  if  peacocks' 
feathers  are  put  up  as  ornaments,  or  even  if  they 
are  brought  into  a  house ;  death  or  at  least  some 
evil  is  believed  to  be  the  conse<}uence.  The  grass- 
hopper's prominent  eyes  gave  it  in  classic  days  so 
evil  a  reputation  as  to  lead  to  a  certain  proverb : 
'mantis  te  vidit '  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  our 
English,   'Thou   art  over -looked.'     Tycho  Brahe 


would  not  proceed  on  his  way  if  a  hare  crossed  his 
path.  The  bare  is  on  the  Grwco-Italian  Vase,  2079, 
Naples  Museum,  as  an  emblem  of  ill-luck.  Very 
much  superstition  still  attaches  to  the  hare  ;  doubt- 
less its  prominent  ej-es  are  the  cause.  The  Irish 
thought  it  cast  the  evil  eye  on  their  cattle ; 
therefore  they  believed  hares  to  be  witches,  and 
consequently  there  used  to  be  a  general  slaughter 
of  them  on  May  Day.  The  hare  is  still  believed 
in  some  parts  of  England,  e.g.  in  Somerset,  and 
especially  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  be  the  favourite 
animal  into  which  the  witches  change  themselves 
(see  Lycanthropy).  Kalmuks  regard  the  rabbit 
with  fear  and  reverence.  Even  to-day  in  Devon- 
shire, fishermen  will  not  pronounce  the  word 
'  rabbit,'  but  describe  the  ammal  by  some  round- 
about method  {Devon  Assoc.  Trans.  1896).  Preg- 
nant Chinese  women  must  not  look  on  a  hare  lest 
its  eye  falling  on  them  should  cause  the  child  to 
be  bom  with  a  hare-lip.  Fishermen  almost  every- 
where avoid  mentioning  by  name  not  only  the  hare 
and  rabbit,  but  also  the  pig,  salmon,  trout,  or  dog, 
and  go  out  of  their  way  to  find  some  other  word. 
Old  gamekeepers  do  not  speak  of  a  fox  to  each 
other ;  it  is  always  a  '  thing.' 

Pliny  (HN  viii.  34)  says  that  near  the  source  of  the  Nile  is 
found  a  wild  beast  called  the  catoblepas,  *  an  animal  of  moderate 
size  .  .  .  sluggish  in  the  movement  of  its  limbs,  and  its  head  is 
remarkably  heavy.  Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance,  it  would 
prove  the  destruction  of  the  human  race ;  for  all  who  behold  it* 
eyes  fall  dead  upon  the  spot.' 

In  Brazil  there  is  a  tradition  that  there  is  a  bird  of  evil  eye 
which  kills  with  a  look.  A  hunter  once  killed  one  of  these  biMs 
and  cut  off  its  head  without  the  eye  being  turned  on  him.  He 
killed  game  thereafter  by  turning  the  evil  eye  upon  it.  His 
wife,  not  dreaming  ot  its  destructive  power,  turned  it  towards 
her  husband  and  killed  him,  and  then  accidentally  turned  it 
towards  herself  and  died  at  once.  The  toad's  bright  eye  has 
always  been  held  to  be  maleficent.  At  Bishopsteignton  a  few 
years  ago  lived  a  reputed  witch.  Whenever  she  wished  to  injure 
a  neighbour  she  placed  a  toad  at  his  door,  so  that  when  he 
opened  it  he  might  find  the  toad  looking  at  him,  and  so  receive 
its  first  glance. 

Snakes  have  always  had  a  reputation  for  having 
the  power  to  fascinate,  and  there  are  many  marvel- 
lous stories  of  the  way  in  which  they  hypnotize 
frogs,  birds,  and  other  animals  until  they  seem  un- 
consciously to  submit  to  being  swallowed.  One 
kind  in  particular,  Bucephalus  capensis,  is  so 
noted. 

At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  in  England  it  was  currently 
believed  that  even  a  glance  from  the  sick  man's  distorted  eyes 
was  sufficient  to  infect  those  on  whom  it  fell.  To  this  Shake- 
speare refers  in : 

•  Write,  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,"  on  those  three ; 
They  are  infected ;  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes* 

(Love's  Lahour*s  Lost^  v.  li.  419  ff.). 

Slatin  Pasha  describes  the  Khalirs  dread  of  the  evil  eye. 
A  Syrian  blind  of  one  ej'e  was  not  allowed  near  him  a  second 
time.  He  declared  '  nothing  can  resist  it ;  illness  and  misfortune 
are  all  caused  by  the  evil  eye.'  Saul  was  probably  believed  to 
possess  it  (1  S  18^).  Heliodorus  implies  that  most,  if  not  all, 
individuals  have  it ;  he  says :  '  When  any  one  looks  at  what  is 
excellent  with  an  envious  eye,  he  fills  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere with  a  pernicious  quality  and  transmits  his  o\vn 
envenomed  exhalations  into  whatever  is  nearest  to  him  '  (Theag. 
and  Char.  iii.  7).  Plutarch  says  that  the  Thebans  had  this 
faculty  so  powerfully  that  they  could  destroy  not  only  infants, 
but  strong  men.  Cretans  and  Cypriotes  have  had  this  reputa- 
tion from  ancient  times,  and  retain  it  even  at  the  present  day. 
So  also  in  Morocco  *  whole  families  have  a  bad  reputation  on 
account  of  their  eyes.  People  with  deep-set  eyes,  and  those 
whose  eyebrows  are  united  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  are 
l>articularly  dangerous'  (Westermarck,  loc.  cit.).  Pliny  says 
that  the  Thibii  and  others  possessing  the  fatal  power  have  a 
double  pupil  in  cue  eye,  and  in  the  other  the  figure  of  a  horse, 
while  some  have  two  pupils  in  each  eye ;  and  that  in  Africa 
there  are  families  who  can  cause  cattle  to  perish,  trees  to  wither, 
and  infants  to  die.  Especially  the  Triballi  and  lllyrii  have  such 
a  power  of  fascination  with  the  eye  that  they  can  kill  those  on 
whom  they  fix  their  gaze.  Cicero  (I'lin.  ilA'  vii.  2)  also  declares 
that  *  feminas  omnes  ubique  visu  nocere  qua  dupliccs  pupiUas 
habeant.'  Horace  (Ep.  l.  xiv.  37)  speaks  of  the  evil  power  of 
the  'oculus  obliquus.'  Bacon  (loc,  cit.)  and  Frohmann  (de 
Faseinatiime,  p.  11)  repeat  the  same  thing.  Ovid  mentions  the 
double  pupils,  and  savs  that  the  Rhodians  and  Telchines  injured 
whatever  they  looked  at  (Met.  vii.  365  f.).  The  Greek  islanders 
still  in  heart  worship  Fascinus. 

Some  persons  are  reputed  to  have  the  dread 
power  over  special  persons  or  objects.     In  Italy 
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there  are  many  stories  of  tliose  known  as  jettatori 
di  bambini,  wno  are  of  all  the  most  dreaded  by 
mothers,  and  so  are  carefully  shunned.  Another 
class  are  supposed  to  have  the  faculty  of  obstruc- 
tion— such  are  said  to  have  a,  jettatura  sospensiva. 
If  any  such  person  is  met  on  the  way  to  an 
enterprise,  or  on  setting  out  on  a  journey,  nothing 
■will  succeed,  the  business  will  fail,  there  will  be  an 
accident,  one  must  returu  and  give  it  up  for  the 
day. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  was  confidently  affirmed  to  have 
the  evil  eye,  and  his  successor  Leo  XIII.  was  said 
to  have  it  still  raore  ;  it  will  probably  become  part 
of  the  reputation  of  the  present  Pontiff.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  well-known  fact  that  all  ecclesiastics 
are  more  or  less  suspected,  especially  monks.  The 
murder  of  King  Humbert  was  confidently  ascribed 
to  the  jettatura  of  Leo  xni.  The  Russian  peasant 
is  convinced  that  his  or  her  priest  has  the  evil  eye 
(Norman,  All  the  Russias,  1902,  p.  44). 

In  Abyssinia  the  reputed  possessors  are  called 
budas ;  they  are  also  magicians,  who  can  work  evil 
at  will  on  any  one  whose  name  is  known,  by  taking 
a  certain  rew,  which  the  practitioner  bends  into  a 
circle  and  places  under  a  stone.  At  that  moment 
the  victim  is  taken  ill ;  if  the  reed  snaps  in  bend- 
ing he  will  certainly  die.  All  blacksmiths  are 
looked  upon  as  budat  (Bent,  Sacred  City  of  the 
Ethiopians,  1893,  pp.  63,  212) ;  cf.  our  legend  of 
Wayland  Smith.  These  modems  are  most  likely 
the  descendants  in  name  and  reputation  of  tlie 
Budini  of  Herodotus,  who  refers  to  them  (iv.  105) 
as  evil-minded  enchanters  ;  he  savs  that  one  day  in 
every  year  they  changed  themsetves  into  wolves — 
but  he  himself  did  not  believe  it  (see  Lycanthropy). 
St.  Augustine  believed  in  wer-wolves  (see  his  de 
Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  18 ;  see  also  Pliny,  HN  viii.  39). 

Not  only  have  the  evil-disposed  the  fatal  power, 
but  it  is  possessed  by  some  involuntarily  and  much 
to  their  own  sorrow.  Woyciki  {Polish  Folklore, 
translated  by  Lewenstein,  p.  25)  mentions  an  un- 
happy Slav  who,  with  the  most  loving  heart,  was 
afnicted  with  the  evil  eye,  and  in  sheer  desperation 
blinded  himself  that  he  might  not  be  the  cause  of 
injury  to  his  dear  ones.  Cases  of  involuntary  fatal 
power  are  related  as  existing  still  in  England  and 
elsewhere  (Mabel  Peacock,  Daily  News,  Aug.  13, 
1895),  so  that  mothers  will  not  venture  to  expose 
their  infants  to  the  look  of  their  own  father.  No 
longer  ago  than  1901  a  farmer  of  Somerset  was  said 
'  to  have  the  evil  eye  so  bad '  tliat  if  he  looked  on 
his  own  cattle  they  died.  Dt  28"  is  held  by  Froh- 
mann,  the  most  voluminous  writer  on  the  subject, 
to  be  a  distinct  confirmation  of  the  possession  of 
this  terrible  influence  acting  against  the  will  of  the 
possessor.  Among  the  Bhuiya  and  Bhuiyar  of 
India,  children  liom  on  Saturday  have  tlie  evil  eye, 
and  there  are  special  spells  to  obviate  it  (Crooke, 
rC  ii.  84,  97). 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  this  superstition  is  more 
generally  wide-spread  than  that  relating  to  the 
danger  arising  from  praise  or  admiration  to  the 
object  of  it.  '  Laudet  qui  invidet'  was  believed 
devoutly  by  the  Romans  ;  it  is  held  and  acted  on, 
if  unconsciously,  among  the  English  to-day,  and 
still  mofe  commonly  among  those  belonging  to 
other  nations.  The  conventional  or  national  words 
uttered  instinctively  on  receiving  compliments  seem 
to  reflect  the  notion  that  danger  exists,  and  that 
protection  must  be  sought  by  appeal  to  a  hi"her 
power,  e.g.  '  Mashallah  ! '  '  Grazia  a  Dio  ! '  '  Glory 
lie  to  God  ! '  '  Lord  be  wi'  ns  ! '  Little  gratitude 
is  expressed,  and  certainly  no  Christianity,  but 
simply  a  desire  to  avert  the  evil  expected.  This 
was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  Romans  that  it  became 
customary  even  for  the  sjjeaker  of  praise  or  com- 
pliment to  accompany  his  speech  with  tlie  words, 
'  prsefiscini  dixerim,'  freely  translated,  '  Fend  evil  I 


sliould  say.'  In  Italy  the  custom  in  a  like  case  is 
to  say,  Si  mat  otxhio  non  ci  fosse,  '  No  evil  eye 
take  effect.'  In  England  it  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  a  rule  of  good  manners  not  to  over-praise  ; 
but  few  reflect  that  it  springs  from  the  old  danger 
(rather  than  from  politeness)  lest  the  speaker  should 
liimself  fascinate  the  object  of  his  admiration  j 
for  those  who  were  highly  praised  by  others,  or 
even  by  themselves,  were  liable  to  be  blasted 
(Elworthy,  Svil  Eye,  13).  In  the  Hebrides  this 
belief  ia  very  strong.  Miss  Goodrich-Freer  writes 
of  horses  falling  down  as  if  dead  (soon  after  being 
admired)  —  the  work  of  the  eye  (Outer  Isles, 
233).  A  Highland  minister's  wife,  whose  child 
had  been  much  admired,  said,  '  Oh,  dear,  some- 
thing is  sure  to  happen  to  that  child  ;  I  hope  she 
has  not  given  it  the  Evil  Eye  ! '  (Murray- Aynsley, 
Symb.  140).  Narcissus  was  thought  to  have  fas- 
cinated himself,  hence  his  untimely  fate  ;  so  also 
Eutelidas,  who  wasted  away  in  consequence  of 
his  own  admiration  of  himself.  From  these  old 
legends  we  learn  why  to-day  it  is  not  so  much  ill- 
mannered  as  directly  impious  and  dangerous  to 
boast  of  one's  belongings,  or  to  praise  oneself. 
Lane  {Mod.  Egyp.,  ed.  1895,  p.  258)  says  a  modern 
Egyptian  is  thereby  alarmed,  and  will  reprove  one 
who  is  over-praising  him  ;  he  will  say  to  him,  '  Bless 
the  Prophet.'  If,  then,  tlie  envier  obeys,  saying, 
'  O  (jrod,  favour  him,'  no  ill  effects  will  be  feared. 
In  England,  '  bad  luck,'  it  is  thought,  is  certain  to 
follow  undue  praise  or  boasting  :  this  is  well  within 
the  experience  of  all  of  us. 

•  Only  yestertlay  I  waa  sajing  I  had  not  broken  anythinfr  for 
years,  and  now  I  have  let  fall  this  old  glass  that  belonged  to 
my  grandmother  !  As  I  was  letting  loose  a  favourite  dog  I  said 
to  a  friend,  "  Of  all  the  dogs  I  ever  had,  this  is  the  most  in- 
telligent, and  he  will  grow  up  to  be  a  treasure."  Half  an  hour 
later  he  picked  up  a  poisoned  rat  in  the  road,  carried  it  about 
ten  yards,  ran  half  a  mile  farther,  and  died  1 '  (1895). 

Just  as  the  hunchback  is  believed  to  have  the 
evil  eye,  so,  when  his  influence  has  been  counter- 
acted, lie  is  tliought  to  be  a  defender  against  tlie 
malign  influence  of  others  ;  hence,  it  is  said,  a  not- 
able one  gets  his  living  at  Monte  Carlo  by  waiting 
outside  the  Casino  that  players  may  touch  him  for 
a  consideration,  in  the  belief  that  so  doing  will 
bring  luck,  i.e.  prevent  evil  influence.  Luck  or 
good  luck  is  but  a  negative  result  depending  on 
the  absence  of  evil  or  malevolent  opposing  in- 
fluence. A  very  common  amulet,  made  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  silver,  lava,  or  other  materials,  is  a  gobbo, 
or  hunchback,  to  be  found  every^vhere,  even  in 
Moscow,  dressed  in  Russian  clothes.  An  Italian 
who  was  weariii"  one  under  his  waistcoat,  having 
actually  received  the  price  agreed,  could  scarcely 
bear  to  part  with  it ;  and  at  last  declared  that  all 
his  good  fortune  was  gone.  He  died  shortly  after- 
wards. 

3.  Protectives. — A  fear  so  wide-spread  and  so 
deeply  rooted  could  not  but  lead  to  the  invention 
of  innumerable  means  by  which  the  dread  influence 
could  be  counteracted.  The  direct  emanations 
from  the  eye  are  the  most  to  be  avoided,  and  tlie 
first  glance  falling  upon  the  susceptible  object  is 
the  most  injurious  :  if  that  can  be  averted  or  met 
by  some  antidote,  no  harm  will  be  done.  It  has 
been  shown  (Elworthy,  Evil  Eye,  170  ff.)  that  the 
devices  upon  the  heads  and  snields  of  warriors 
were  originally  intended  to  attract,  and  so  to 
counteract,  the  first  glance  of  the  adversary  in 
battle.  Thus  has  arisen  all  that  is  now  understood 
as  heraldic  blazoni-y. 

The  secondary  effects  of  the  evil  eye — or  of 
envy,  which  the  term  includes — have  been  pro- 
duced by  many  different  methods  of  enchantment, 
incantation,  and  inystic  rites,  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Black  Art.'  Tliese  have  been  met  by  analog- 
ous acts,  so  that  botli  bane  and  antidote  fall  more 
properly  under  the  subject  of  Magic  ;  but,  inasmuch 
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as  many  of  these  acts  are  confined  exclusively  to 
the  counteracting'  of  the  fatal  glance,  it  is  needful 
to  refer  to  them  here  at  some  lensfth.  All  authori- 
ties and  all  experience  agree  that  to  neutralize 
the  look  it  is  essential  to  attract  it  towards  some- 
thing striking,  by  way  of  diverting  it  from  the 
object  liable  to  injury.  Hence  arose  the  use  of 
bright,  shining  ornaments  of  all  kinds— of  glitter- 
ing helmets  and  fantastic  head-dresses.  Some  have 
even  held  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  wearing 
of  sparkling  gems.  The  masks  of  actors,  it  is 
maintained  (Boettiger,  Kleine  Schriften,  1837-8, 
iii.  402  ;  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.,  1829,  ii.  973),  were  first 
adopted  to  prevent  injury  to  the  persons  of  those 
who  were  necessarily  much  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
possible  enemies.  '  Everything  that  was  ridiculous 
and  obscene  was  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the 
malignant  influence  of  fascination  by  the  oddness 
of  the  sight'  (Dodwell,  Class.  Tour,  1819,  ii.  34); 
hence  we  find  that  the  amulets  that  were  most 
potent  were  of  this  character.  Nothing  attracts 
curiosity  like  obscenity,  so  amulets  of  a  phallic 
character  have  been  in  all  ages  the  most  common, 
all  the  world  over.  Indeed,  some  writers  contend 
that  this  is  the  basis  of  all  protective  amulets 
(J.  G.  R.  Forlong,  Rivers  of  Life,  1883).  Foremost 
in  this  class  must  be  placed  that  known  by  classic 
writers  as  turpicula  res  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  VII. 
V.  99).  For  a  full  description,  see  Payne  Knight's 
Worship  of  Priapus,  1866,  pt.  ii.  p.  152 ;  Jahn, 
'  Ueber  den  Abergl.';  Frohmann,  p.  5.  Specimens 
of  this  amulet,  both  to  be  worn  on  the  person  and 
for  household  suspension,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  and  many  other  Museums. 

Amulets  against  the  evU  eye  are  of  three  classes 
(for  distinction  between  amulets  and  talismans  see 
Elworthy,  Evil  Eye,  121):  (1)  those  intended 
to  attract  upon  themselves  the  malignant  glance, 
such  as  were  worn  on  the  outside  of  the  dress,  or 
such  as  W'ere  sculptured,  painted,  or  othenvise 
exposed  in  or  upon  nouses  or  public  buildings,  etc. ; 

(2)  all  those  endless  objects  worn  on  or  concealed 
beneath  the  dress  for  the  purpose  of  averting  evil ; 

(3)  written  texts  from  the  Scriptures,  Qur'an,  or 
other  sacred  writings  ;  cabalistic  figures  and  magic 
formulae,  either  in  appropriate  covering,  or  carved, 
painted,  or  otherwise  displayed  on  houses. 

The  turpicrUa  res  was  so  much  in  use  amongst  the  Romans 
that  it  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  /ascinum,  as  in  Hor. 
£po(i.  viii.  1&  On  this  Frohmann  (de  Fasc.  p.  5)  remarks  at 
length  in  unquotable  language.  In  (act,  fasdnum  became 
the  popular'  Latin  name  (or  ineinbrum  virile^  and  survives 
as  fasctno  in  modem  Italian.  Where  our  present  day  conven- 
tions perceive  nothing  but  obscenity,  the  ancients  saw  only 
the  tnumnum  o(  everything  indispensable  to  combat  success- 
(ully  the  most  terrible  danger.  With  them  '  fascination  was 
destruction,  death — the  phallus  was  life '  (Tuchmann,  Milusine^ 
ii.  [189(5]  103).  The  survivor  and  obviously  less  ol^cene  part 
o(  the  fasdnum  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  silver  charm 
worn  by  Roman  in(ants,  and  known  as  mano  in  fica  (see  El- 
worthy, EM  Eye,  162,  256).  Its  analogue  among  ourselves 
survives  in  the  coral  and  bells  of  our  childhood.  Most  of  the 
objects  worn  by  the  ancients  as  amulets  were  generally  emblems 
or  symbols  (defined  in  Evil  Eye,  p.  117)  of  a  god,  to  whom 
the  wearer  tacitly  appealed  by  the  display  of  his  or  her  attri- 
bute. The  amulets  denoting  one  of  the  (our  lascivious  gods 
were_  by  (ar  the  most  common.  0(  these  Priapus,  called  also 
FascinuB,  according  to  Lucian,  was  the  special  patron  o( 
Uueivia,  and  the  phallus  was  his  special  emblem.  Infinite  in 
number  and  in  vijiiety  o(  obscenity  are  the  emblems  o(  Priapus, 
(or  in  all  ages  and  countries  his  cult  seems  to  have  held  a 

grominent  position.  In  Babylonia,  Egypt,  India,  Greece, 
ome — among  the  ancients  everj-where— he  was  in  striking 
evidence,  outwardly  displayed  on  the  person  and  in  the  house. 
The  phallus  was  consecrated  to  Osiris,  the  protector  of  Egypt. 
To-day  his  cult  is  prominently  visible  among  all  savages  and 
so-called  Nature-worshippers,  while  in  symbols  and  cryptic 
(orms  it  is  represented  by  more  civilized  people,  even  by  the 
English.  In  most  museums  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen  speci- 
mens of  the  grosser  kind  of  phallic  amulets.  That  of  Naples, 
containing  the  remains  of  Pompeii,  shows  the  greatest  number  ; 
and  few  are  without  specimens  of  the  turpicula  rea  before 
alluded  to  (on  this  see  Knight,  op.  cit. ;  Jahn,  op.  eit.  ; 
Montfaucon,  Ercolano  »  Pompeii ;  King,  Gemt,  1880,  and 
«tkw(iM,  18«4  ;  and  Elworthy,  Epil  Eye,  134  ff.X  A  singular 
*'?.'"l'l£  "' °*«cenB  Greek  fancy  is  to  be  seen  in  a  small  tcrra- 
ootU  (W.  78,  Read)  at  the  Brit  Mus.,  obviously  intended  as  a 


protective.  It  consists  of  two  phalli  personified,  in  the  act  of 
sawing  an  eye.  Pompeii  presents  numerous  specimens  still  in 
*i(u.  From  medieval  times  many  are  to  be  found  in  monastic 
cartings,  e.f).  the  She/a  na  gigi  in  Ireland,  in  Glasgow  Cathedra], 
and  elsewhere.  Publicly  exhibited  obscene  carvings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  mostly  intended  as  a  protection  against  the 
evil  eye.  Ct.  art.  Cuakkb  asd  Amulkts  (Greek),  in  vol.  iii.  n. 
435(.  '^ 

Next  to  phallic  subjects  and  their  developments, 
perhaps  the  commonest  was  a  representation  of  the 
eye  itself,  either  alone  or  combined  sometimes 
dramatically  with  other  well-known  protective 
symbols.  The  best  known  ancient  example  is 
the  uza,  or  Eye  of  Osiris,  on  most  Egyptian 
coffins  or  sarcophagi.  A  good  example  is  on  a 
large  wooden  sarcophagus  in  the  middle  of  the 
Egyptian  room  at  the  British  Museum.  A  great 
eye  was  carried  in  Egyptian  funeral  processions, 
and,  along  with  the  winged  scarab,  a  blue  vza  was 
placed  over  the  incision  made  at  the  embalming  of 
the  body  as  a  protector  of  the  dead.  Blue  and  red 
are  everywhere  protective  colours  in  Europe, 
Palestine,  India,  and  throudiout  the  East ;  in  Eng- 
land and  all  over  the  world  they  are  the  favourite 
colours  for  horse  ornaments. 

The  eye  as  a  defence  against  the  evil  eye  is  a 
good  instance  of  sympathetic  magic  (on  this  see 
UDB,  s.v.  'Magic').  As  a  protective  amulet  it 
was  certainly  used  by  the  Phoenicians,  Etruscans, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  is  used  to-day  by  Turks, 
Arabs,  Nubians,  Italians,  Russians,  and  many 
others.  Inghiraini  {Pitt,  di  Vasi  Etruschi,  1852,  ii. 
164)  gives  a  shield  having  an  eye  proper  in  the  centre, 
as  the  only  device ;  also  (ib.  iv.  400)  Hercules  nude 
has  a  large  eye  on  each  breast  and  on  each  thigh, 
to  protect  him  from  the  malignant  glance  of  tlie 
enemy.  A  striking  shield  on  a  Greek  vase  in 
the  British  Museum  has  the  club  of  Hercules  in 
the  centre,  with  a  large  eye  upon  the  appendage 
beneath  (see  pi.  xix.  in  Milliugen,  Painted  Gr. 
Vases). 

In  modem  Italy  any  glass  bead  or  stone  having  a 
marking  at  all  like  an  eye  is  carefully  preserved 
as  an  amulet.  Bellucci  of  Perugia  has  a  great 
number  of  such,  many  set  in  silver  and  much  worn. 
Ancient  Egyptians  ornamented  their  pottery  with 
an  eye  as  a  special  feature,  often  in  combination 
with  surrounding  accessaries.  Maspero  (Egyp. 
Arch.',  1902,  p.  245)  gives  a  notable  example  :  three 
fish  having  one  eye  common  to  all,  alternating  with 
three  lotus  flowers.  A  remarkable  sculptured  scene 
with  the  eye  as  the  central  object  is  the  famous 
Woburn-relief,  first  published  by  Millingen  in 
ArchcBologia,   xix.  70,  and  here   reproduced.    In 


this  the  evident  meaning  is  the  same  as  that 
referred  to  above  (Brit.  Mus.  Read.).  Here  the 
eye  is  being  attacked  by  several  hostile  animals 
and  by  a  gladiator,  while  above  it  is  a  man  in 
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Phrygian  cap  in  a  well-kno\vn  indecorous  attitude 
of  mocking  contempt.  This  attitude  is  stUl  prac- 
tised literally  and  habitually  by  Italian  sailors 
against  adverse  winds,  and  within  the  writer's 
knowledge  in  England  both  in  act  and  in  words  to 
match.  Other  curious  instances  of  the  eye  being 
attacked  by  a  ring  of  enemies  are  found  on  many 
ancient  gems  (see  Elworthy,  Evil  Eye,  130),  but 
perhaps  the  most  curious  is  that  {ib.  131)  where  the 
eye  is  surrounded  by  seven  symbolic  figures,  repre- 
senting the  seven  powerful  and  beneficent  deities 
who  in  turn  preside  over  tlie  daj's  of  the  week. 


This  amulet,  therefore,  provides  a  protection  for 
every  day.  Several  compound  gem  amulets  having 
the  eye  as  the  centre  surrounded  by  inimical 
protectors  are  shown  and  fully  described  in  ib.  130. 

The  accumulation  or  pUing  up  of  protective 
agencies  is  an  old-world  custom  (see  Lanciani, 
Athenmum,  April  25,  1891).  Examples  of  its  pre- 
valence exist  in  the  numerous  disci  aacn  of 
Grseco-Roman  times,  350  B.C.,  discovered  chiefly  at 
Taranto.  One  notable  specimen  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  one  other  at  Naples, 
while  two  are  in  the  Ashmolean.  These  have  been 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  Soc.  Antuj.  Trs.  1898,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  present  writer's  Horns  of 
Honour. 

The  same  accumulation  of,  and  unwillingness  to 
i^ore,  protectives  are  still  in  evidence  in  the  dedica- 
tions of  abbeys  and  churches,  e.g.  to  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  to  certain  Apostles  conjointly,  to 
two  or  more  Saints,  and,  la.stry,  to  All  Saints,  that 
none  be  omitted. 

The  Gorgoneion  already  described  not  only  pre- 
serves the  earliest  evidence  of  the  dread  of  the 
Evil  Eye,  but  has  also  been  in  all  ages  one  of  the 
most  favoured  amulets  against  it.  Especially  has 
it  survived  as  one  of  the  commonest  efevices  upon 
the  door-knockers,  not  only  of  Pompeii,  but  of 
modem  Naples  and  all  the  cities  of  Europe ;  thus 
becoming,  even  to-day,  a  potent  protector  of  the 
house  against  every  new-comer.  Birmingham  little 
dreams  how  persistently  she  aids  in  maintaining  an 
ancient  myth.  One  of  the  most  potent  of  protec- 
tives is  the  horn  in  its  various  shapes  and  develop- 
ments. In  modem  Italy,  especially  in  Naples,  it  is 
90  much  in  use  that  the  word  'horn'  has  become 
generic  ;  every  kind  and  description  of  prophylactic 
cha-m  against  jettatura  is  '  un  como.'  The  phrase 
'  non  vale  un  corno '  is  equivalent  to  our  '  not  worth 
a  fig.'  On  close  analysis  both  phrases  are  found  to 
bear  an  identically  phallic  signification  (see  HORNS). 
Plutarch  {Symp.  v.  7)  declares  that  objects  fixed  up 
to  ward  ofl  fascination  derive  their  efficacy  from 
the  strangeness  or  ridiculousness  of  tlieir  forms, 
which  attract  the  mischief-working  eye  upon 
themselves.  The  same  effect  is  aimed  at  in  the 
numerous  grotesque  devices  found  upon  ancient 
gems.  GrylH,  a  quasi-technical  term,  though  in- 
cluded in  '  como,'  js  the  name  of  all  amulets  of  this 
comic  description.     In  modem  Italian,  grillo  is  not 


only  a  cricket  or  grasshopper  (a  potent  protector, 
because  JJO-  contra  a  possessor  of  the  evil  eye),  but 
also  a  caprice  of  fancy,  said  to  be  a  classic  survival. 
'  Idem  [Antiphilus]  jocosos  nomine  Gryllum  deri- 
diculi  habitus  pinxit,  unde  id  genus  picturre  grylli 
vocantur '  (Pliny,  HN  XXXV.  x.  37). 

The  likenesses  and  statues  as  well  as  the  symbols 
and  emblems  of  the  beneficent  gods  all  continue, 
both  singly  and  in  combination,  to  be  protective 
amulets  against  the  same  danger.  The  wheel, 
ladder,  club,  knife,  hook,  serpent,  fish,  snail,  cock, 
lion,  pig,  dog,  elephant,  frog,  lizard,  and  many 
other  animals,  may  all  be  seen  as  regular  articles 
for  sale  in  Rome,  Berlin,  Moscow,  Paris,  and  else- 
where, simply  as  charms.  In  Naples  and  Italy 
generally  they  are  openly  declared  to  be  sold  as 
specifics  against  the  evil  eye. 

The  Scripture  tSphillim,  called  'phylacteries' 
in  the  NT,  are  combinations  of  an  object  to  be 
worn  conspicuously  and  a  hidden  writing  enclosed 
within  it.  Their  Greek  name  proclaims  their  pur- 
pose as  protectives,  while  the  Hebrew  tiphillim 
(•prayers')  indicates  more  clearly  their  contents 
\hDB,  s.v.  'Phylacteries').  The  Jews  are  still 
devout  believers  m  the  evil  eye,  and  hence  pre.serve 
many  objects  in  their  ceremonies  of  a  prophylactic 
nature ;  among  these  is  the  meh'tzdh,  avowedly  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  Dt  6".  Strict  Jews'  doorposts 
still  exhibit  this  valued  safeguard.  Persians  as 
well  as  Jews  wear  tassels,  or  tallith,  which  have  a 
mystic  prophylactic  meaning  (see  HDB,  s.v. 
'  Fringes  ). 

Luclc  if  analyzed  is  really  the  absence  of  mis- 
fortune, i.e.  of  evil  wishing,  whereby  desires  and 
natural  expectations  are  frustrated.  Damoetas 
who,  according  to  Theocritus  [Idyll,  vi.  39),  admired 
his  own  beauty  reflected  in  the  water,  knew  of  the 
probable  consequence,  and  used  the  well-known 
remedy  against  fascination,  spitting  three  times 
on  his  breast.  Spitting  is  a  protection  against 
many  misfortunes.  lu  Bulgaria  it  is  believed  that 
spitting  protects  against  fascination  and  also 
against  perjury  at  a  trial. 

Many  objects  besides  those  already  noted,  believed 
to  be  potent  against  the  evil  eye  generally,  are  in 
some  parts  held  to  be  specific  against  certain  effects 
of  it.  The  crescent — symbol  of  the  moon,  Istar,  Isis, 
Hathor,  Artemis,  Diana,  and  the  Virgin  Mary — is 
everywhere  a  potent  amulet.  Along  with  the  sun, 
it  is  to  be  seen  on  great  seals  and  coats  of  arms, 
even  episcopal.  As  a  separate  amulet,  it  specially 
appeals  to  all  those  powerful  deities  for  protection, 
but  in  Sicily  the  homed  shell  called  cacazzi  di 
luna  is  worn  by  children  and  others  against  tooth- 
ache, always  considered  as  the  result  of  male- 
ficence. There  also  the  operculum,  everywhere  a 
protective  amulet  from  the  natural  eye  upon  it,  is 
a  certain  specific  against  sore  throat  {»mle  di  gola) ; 
so  also  a  little  wooden  cross  tied  to  a  piece  of 
crystal  is  good  against  sore  throat.  Small  gold 
earrings  are  worn  by  carbonari  and  others,  avowedly 
to  ward  off  the  malocchio ;  and  our  own  navvies 
and  showmen  wear  them  for  the  like  purpose,  not 
merely  for  ornament.  A  double  triangle  of  silver, 
a  viper's  skin  in  a  bag,  a  silver  ring  called  '  di  S. 
Biaggio,'  and  many  other  objects  are  sjiecifics 
against  various  maladies.  Many  special  Sicilian 
amulets  contro  la  jettatura  were  exhibited  by  Pitr6 
at  the  Palermo  Exiiibition,  1903  : 

1.  A  piece  of  red  cloth.  Red  everyivhere  is  inimical  to  witch- 
craft of  all  kinds,  and  is  constantly  used,  from  Donegal  to  Japan, 
both  alone  and  as  a  strengthener  of  other  amuletl  against  the 
evil  eye.  Our  plovigh  horses  and  our  recruits  alike  wear  red  and 
white  ribbons,  and  the  Kirghiz  ornament  their  horses  with  bright 
colours  to  keep  it  off.  The  material  on  horses  is  always  woollen 
or  worsted.  Cliarms  in  Italian  and  Sicilian  shops  are  always  tied 
with  red  woollen  braid  or  painted  red ;  homa  on  butchers'  shops 
are  always  painted  red  and  white. 

2.  VirtUxiu  (Sicilian),  /usajola  (Ital.),  the  perforated  whorl 
used  in  spinning.   This  is  but  one  example  of  perforated  amulets. 
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o(  wfaicb  cbo  the  holed  atonee  uacd  everywhere  as  protecUres 
an  MlottMrCwe  Elworthy  '  Perforated  Stone  AmuletJi,'  Taper  at 
Brit  Aiioc  1902,  pub.  by  Anthrop.  Inst,  in  Han,  1903,  no.  8). 

8.  Tola  d'agghta  (Sicilian),  afllio  (Italian),  stalk  of  garlic. 
Alike  in  Italv,  in  Greece,  and  in  India  may  be  Been  garlic  bulbs 
tied  with  red  worsted.  In  parts  of  Greece  the  mere  utterance  of 
the  word  for  '  garlic '  is  considered  a  protective,  Just  as  '  como ' 
ta  in  Naples  (Murray- Aynsley,  144). 

«.  Chlave  masctiUna.  The  key  evermhere,  but  always  the 
•olid,  never  the  tube  key  known  as/em»mno. 

e.  Zabara  (Sic),  agone  (Ital.),  agate— from  its  likeness  to 
the  eve. 

6.  Sacftftto  di  mif.  Salt  is  used  as  a  prt)tective  against  the 
evil  eye  by  Jews  for  their  children  (Zangwill,  Children  qf  the 
Ghetto*,  1893,  p.  190) ;  cf.  putting  salt  on  the  tongue  as  part  of 
the  Rom.  Catn.  rite  of  baptism.  Modem  Jews  put  *a  bit  of 
coal '  into  a  child's  pocket  to  ward  ofl  the  evil  eye.(i6.).  So  in 
Ireland,  a  prisoner  carries  a  piece  of  coal  in  his  pocket  to  pro* 
tact  him  from  the  evil  eye  at  his  trial.  On  a  child  in  Corfu  was 
a  small  silk  bag,  containing  salt,  charcoal,  a  nail,  and  a  clove  of 
garlia 

7.  Ferro  di  cavallo,  tied  with  red  worsted.  The  horseshoe 
to  US  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  all  amulets  against  the  evil 
eye.  It  is  explained  as  being  merely  the  conventionalized  form 
of  the  moon  emblem.  The  Turkish  horseshoe,  unlike  that  of 
Britain,  is  always  shaped  like  the  Byzantine  crescent.  Power  is 
cumulative ;  so  iron,  the  bane  of  witchcraft,  is  further  re- 
inforced by  association  with  the  horseshoe  (cf.  Elworthy,  Evil 
Eye,  217). 

8.  Anello  di  chiodo  di  ferro.  All  rings  are  amulets,  but  silver 
ones,  Diana's  own  metal,  above  all.  In  Italy  the  rings  sold 
specially  contra  jettatura  are  all  silver,  and  frequently 
augmented  by  a  suspended  horn,  hand,  or  flower. 

9.  Graccatuora  (Sic),  gratugia  (Ital.),  a  common  tin  grater. 
At  Taormina  in  1903  a  small  tin  grater,  a  spider  crab,  and  a 
horseshoe,  tied  together  with  red  braid,  were  fixed  over  the 
door  of  a  house  of  the  better  class  in  a  main  street. 

10.  Fill  di  seta  culorati,  silken  threads  binding  up  nine  slips 
of  paper  on  which  are  cabalistic  WTitings,  Thre:^  have  always 
been  held  to  be  powerful,  both  in  working  enchantments  and  "in 
countervailing  tliem.  The/attura  delta  morte  (Elworthy,  Evil 
Eye,  58)  has  threads  wound  in  and  about  the  nails  and  pins  to 
increase  the  jjower  of  the  whole.  The  witch  knots  her  cords  to 
work  strangling  on  her  victims;  so  the  Jew  and  the  Persian 
knot  their  fringes  to  guard  against  witchcraft  (see  '  Magic '  in 
BDB),  Threads  of  many  colours,  as  a  charm  against  fascina- 
tion, are  mentioned  by  Persius  (Sat.  ii.  31). 

11.  Cavaduzza  marina.  Hippocampus  tied  with  red  braid, 
specially  protective  against  the  fattura  delta  morte — invoice  of 
cieath,  a  nmch  dreaded  spell  (Elworthy,  Evil  Eye,  67).  The  sea- 
horse is  also  known  in  Sicily  as  a  protection  against  malarial 
fever. 

12.  Nattro  giallo  inlreceiato,  plaited  yellow  ribbon  (braid) 
shaped  to  represent  the  sea-horse.  Yellow  is  also  a  protective 
colour.  Gubematis  {Rev.di  Trad.,  p.  202)  writes:  'per  non 
essere  colto  da  jettatura,  si  tenga  un  pezzo  di  lana  gialla,  visibile 
sul  vestito  che  si  indossa.'  (On  the  efficacy  of  coloured  threads 
and  ribbons,  see  Petronius,  Sat.  131 ;  Story,  CastU  St.  Angela, 
211 ;  Jahn,  'Abergl.,'p.  42  ;  Rhys,  'Sacred  Wells  in  Wales,"  Cymr. 
Soc,  Jan.  11,  1S93 ;  Hygiene,  Nov.  17,  1893,  p.  398 ;  Murray- 
Aynsley,  Symbolg,  p.  14*2.) 

A  conspicuous  amulet  in  the  Pitr6  collection  was  a  cow's 
hoof  attached  by  a  red  woollen  tape  to  a  rapier  marked  '  contro 
la  jettatura '  (on  the  efficacy  of  iron  as  a  protective  see  Elworthy, 
Evil  Eye,  221).  A  curious  object  tor  the  same  avowe<l  purpose  "is 
pettini  de  tclaio,  which  is  known  to  us  as  the  sleigh  or  reeds 
of  a  loom. 

15.  Carta  repiegata  tulla  quale  tano  tcritti  3  acongiuri 
Sieiliani  contro  nemici  ignoti  ed  favore  di  persone  cari.  This 
folded  paper  is  to  be  worn  as  both  an  amulet  and  a  talisman. 

14.  A  boar's  tusk  mounted  in  silver  with  a  lobster's  claw 
attached,  descril)ed  as  contro  le  stregherie.  The  tusk  is  every- 
where a  protective  amulet ;  even  in  England  it  is  worn  by  wild 
beast  showmen  to  protect  them  from  their  savage  charges. 
Tigers'  and  lobsters'  claws  mounted  with  silver  rings,  etc.,  arc 
worn  as  charms  by  Sicilians,  Indians,  Japanese,  and  Greeks  in 
Smyrna.  Their  efficacy  comes  from  their  horn-like  shape. 
Amongst  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  the  number  and  variety  of 
ctiarms  against  the  evil  eye  are  equally  surjJrising,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Russia,  Moscow  in  particular.  Miss  Goodrich- 
Freer  gives  a  list  of  the  objects  on  a  necklace  from  Jerusalem, 
and  the  words  of  a  special  adjuration  even  more  potent  than 
any,  to  be  worn  in  a  bag  hung  round  the  neck  :  male  frog,  shoe, 
comb,  stove,  lock,  dog,  pigeon,  pestle,  hammer,  axe,  sabre,  key, 
Musors,  mallet,  •pick-aic,  camel,  pistol,  hen,  coffee-pot,  etc. 
Eroiy  one  of  these  and  many  more  may  be  bought  in  Naples, 
Palermo,  and  Moscow  separately  as  well  as  combined  (see  Folk- 
lore,  June  1904,  p.  18«). 

16.  Egg  (shell  filled  with  wax)  stuck  with  pins  and  a  nail ;  this 
is  the  fattura  delta  morte,  or  '  death  charm.'  On  this  subject 
tta*  mass  of  evidence  is  enormous,  and  the  belief  in  it  as  a  work 
Ol^mpathetio  Magic  is  universal.  To-day  in  Somerset  and 
Deron,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Highlands,  it  is  practised  as 
ta  Italy,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  corp  creidh  at  the  museum  at 
Oxford.  The  same  means  are  practised  to-day  as  in  ancient 
Thebes  and  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Lyttou  (Last  of  the  Baront) 
Si  '  ^  V  ■"■  """Sr^y  »™«  employed  by  Jacquetta,  mother  of 
IBizabcth  Woodville,  to  make  a  wax  figure  to  imitate  Neville, 
•ul  of  Warwick,  into  which  she  might  stick  pins  so  as  to  cause 
y*  **".'  death.  An  object,  evidently  of  charred  flesh,  was 
ITCOniy  found  suspended  in  a  chimney  in  Somerset,  anologous 


to  tliat  described  in  Elworthy,  Evil  Eye,  p.  55  n,  (on  Sym- 
l>athetic  Magic,  see  Tylor^  I'rim.  Cult.3  i.  112  ff. ;  also  'Cucina 
della  Strega,'  Corriere  d\  Sapoli,  Aug.  9, 1895).  To  counter- 
act this  evil-working  artifice,  so  widely  practised,  red  braid  is 
considered  a  specialitj'.  To  prevent  evil-wishers  from  injur- 
ing them,  Sicilians  wear  a  tachetto  eontinente  uno  epago  eon 
molti  nodi,  by  means  of  which  the  evil-worker's  schem'es  an 
counteracted. 

In  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Jndoea,  China,  Japan,  and 
all  over  the  world,  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
being  the  direct  result  of  malignant  influences  or 
macliination,  there  are  specifics  for  each  to  ward 
them  off  or  to  cure.  Each  trade  usually  has  its 
own  favourite  amulet,  used  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion (for  details  see  Evil  Eye).  Some,  however, 
deserve  to  be  noticed  here.  Rome  still  holds  to  its 
own  proper  children's  amulet — the  silver  mano  in 
Jica  (see  Evil  Eve,  p.  256)  keeps  alive  the  classic 
fascinum  as  truly  and  efi'ectually  as  do  the  coral 
and  silver  bells  of  our  childhowl.  Naples,  however, 
utilizes  a  veritable  pantheon  for  her  children's 
protection,  in  a  combination  of  many  sjTubols,  each 
of  which  appeals  to  one  or  other  of  the  old  pagan 
deities,  and  all  against  dread  fascination.  A  silver 
ornament,  plain  on  the  side  -w'om  next  the  skin,  is 
known  as  the  cimaruta,  or  sprig  of  rue,  represented 
by  three  branches,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 
one  or  more  prophylactic  channs  (see  GUnther,  FL, 
1905,  p.  132  fl".).  the  Herb  of  Grace  has  ever  been 
held  in  high  esteem,  from  the  time  of  Pliny  down  to 
the  present.  Pa-Nvnbrokers  of  Florence  regard  it 
with  especial  favour  as  a  protector  against  the 
malocchw.  In  most  of  their  shops  a  pot  of  growing 
rue  is  to  be  found.  In  India,  rue  (suddb)  is  used 
in  various  ways  as  a  charm  against  the  evil  eye, 
as  it  is  in  Persia  (Jackson,  From  Constantinojyle  to 
the  Home  of  Omar  Khayyam,  New  York,  1911, 
p.  119),  while  the  Beriya  of  India  employ  Acacia 
arabica  (Crooke,  TC  i.  247).  True  specimens 
of  the  cimaruta  are  now  scarce,  and  none  ia 
genuine  unless  of  hall  -  marked  sterling  silver — 
which  applies  equally  to  the  Koman  mano  in  jica  ; 
all  amulets  appealing  to  the  moon-goddess  must 
be  in  her  own  true  metal.  Where  the  story  of 
Ulj'sses  remains  enshrined  in  local  topography,  of 
course  Parthenope  iigiu-atively  and  literally  plays 
a  conspicuous  part ;  consequently,  as  all  amulets 
are  '  como '  or  '  coma '  in  Neapolitan,  so  all  of  a 
special  class  are  known  as  sirene.  The  latter 
are  mostly  house  amulets  for  susiiension,  and  are 
of  two  classes — a  single  fi^ire,  sometimes  as  a 
siren,  i.e.  simply  a  bird  with  human  head ;  or 
more  commonly  a  crowned  female  whose  body 
ends  in  a  double  fish-tail  instead  of  legs,  and  witn 
silver  bells  hanging  beneath.  Others  have  the 
same  figure  in  combination  ■with  double  sea-horses. 
A  siren  of  this  fish-tailed  kind — probably  an  im- 
portation from  Naples — is  embossed  on  a  panel 
on  an  old  house  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Another 
favourite  house  amulet  is  the  sea-horse  itself, 
cavallo  marino.  All  Neapolitan  house-amulets  of 
this  kind  are  of  silver,  and  ornamented  with  bells 
precisely  like  our  old  corals,  etc.  A  pendant 
silver  amulet,  against  the  evil  eye — a  crowned 
female,  ending  in  a  fish  with  bells,  precisely  ana- 
logous to  the  sirene,  said  to  be  German  of  the 
17tli  cent. — is  pictured  in  the  Connoisseur,  Jan. 
1905,  p.  56. 

It  is  doubtful  at  what  epoch  belh  (see  Gtosos  akd  Beils)  were 
first  used  in  Europe.  The  shaking  of  metal  as  a  means  of  call- 
ing is  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  clashing  of  bronze  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  worship  of  Demeter.  She  was  called  'A^aia 
(the  noisy  one)  from  the  clanging  of  cymbals  and  drums  at  the 
searching  for  Persephone.  It  is  said  that  the  famous  Gong  of 
Dodona  (see  A.  B.  Cook,  Journal  of  llellrnlc  .Studiejt,  1902,  p.  5) 
consisted  of  a  string  of  bells,  and  gave  rise  to  a  Greek  proverb, 
which  lasted  a  thousand  years — comparing  a  talkative  person  to 
the  Gong  of  Dodona.  At  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  bells 
hung  down  almost  to  the  doors.  The  use  of  bells  probably 
came  in  pre-historic  ages  from  the  Far  East,  and  they  always 
have  borne  a  prophylactic  character— esjiecially  if  they  were 
used  against  the  evil  eye.  This  is  imnlied  in  'Ex  28-0.  The 
colours,  too,  alternating  with  the  bells,  bad  also  their  pro- 
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tective  value,  and  have  it  still,  particularly  red.  Their  form, 
the  slit  ball,  was  probably  that  still  to  be  found  in  Neapolitan 
amulets,  on  Russian  horses,  on  Madeira  oxen,  and  on  the  coral 
and  bells  of  our  infancy,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  enduring  of 
patterns.  Bells  on  horses  and  on  cattle  have  been  used  in  all 
ages — always  as  protectives.  On  farm  teams  in  the  West  of 
England  quite  recently  a  so-called  '  housing,'  or  row  of  five  or 
six  loud-jangling  bells,  ornamented  de  rigtieur  with  red  worsted 
fringe,  was  carried  above  the  collar  of  the  leader.  The  noise 
was  often  deafening  ;  the  purpose  was  to  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
while  the  red  colour  attractra  and  so  absorbed  the  first  glance 
of  the  evil  eye.  Bells  in  church  tow-ers  are  not  originally 
intended  as  calls  to  prayer,  but  rather  as  a  preparation  for  it, 
by  driving  away  evil  spirits,  to  whom  the  noise  is  a  terror.  The 
bells  of  two  neighbouring  churches,  both  within  sight  of  the 
present  writer,  are  rung  specially  on  their  respective  Saints' 
Days  '  to  drive  the  devil  over  to  the  other  pariah.' 

'  The  sea-horse  occurs  on  many  early  crosses  in 
the  east  of  Scotland,  notably  at  Aberlenmo  and 
Meirfe'  (Belitjuary,  Oct.  1895,  p.  251).  Miss 
Goodrich  -  Freer  says  :  '  In  the  Hebrides  caoil- 
brechan,  water  rag^vort,  called  "armpit"  flower  of 
St.  Columba,  is  placed  in  byres,  etc.,  to  protect 
cattle  from  the  same.  The  cock  is  sacred  t«  keep 
off  evil  spirits'  (on  this  see  Elwortliy,  Horns 
of  Honour,  93).  In  India  the  excrescences  of  the 
Bombax,  or  cotton  tree,  are  considered  protectives ; 
and  the  tree  has  the  like  reputation  in  Mexico, 
where  ^it  is  common.  The  usual  shop  amulet  of 
butchers  in  Naples  is  a  pair  of  cow's  horns,  painted 
red  and  white,  over  the  door ;  but,  in  addition,  very 
many  of  the  better  class  have  a  stag's  head  with 
branching  horns  affixed  to  the  inner  wall.  Many 
have  other  objects  suspended,  such  as  a  horseshoe 
with  a  single  pendent  horn  tied  with  red  (see 
Horns).  Macaroni  and  provision  dealers  fre- 
quently have  several  curiously  combined  amulets 
hung  up  inside  their  shops.  Laundresses  usually 
have  a  glove  filled  with  sand,  the  thumb  and  two 
middle  fingers  sewn  in,  so  as  to  make  the  mano 
comuta.  The  sun  and  moon  combined  are  a  com- 
mon finial  for  the  silver  spada  worn  by  women  in 
their  hair ;  some  have  a  flower,  bird,  or  piece  of 
coral.  Written  texts,  cabalistic  signs  (such  as  the 
well-known  Solomon's  seal)  of  many  descriptions  are 
also  potent  protectors  against  tlie  dreaded  influence. 
Many  are  of  a  double  character,  i.e.  possessing 
power  as  visible  amulets,  but  with  special  virtue 
from  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Magic  squares, 
still  worn  in  modem  Italy  in  bronze,  were  certainly 
well-known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  many  in  terra- 
cotta having  been  fonnd,  with  numbers  arranged 
precisely  as  they  are  to-day.  In  Scotland,  written 
charms  against  various  ills  are  still  common 
{Folklore,  xv.  [1904]  350).  In  Tenerifte  it  is  the 
cu.stom  to  scatter  mustard-seed  through  the  house 
after  a  birth  to  keep  ofl'  witches  and  the  evil  eye. 
The  Dangi  of  India,  in  similar  fashion,  burn  mustard 
and  pepper,  the  Dora  garlic  and  pepper  on  a  Tues- 
day or  a  Saturday,  and  the  Khairwa  salt  and  pepper 
(Crooke,  TC  il  251,  329,  iii.  224).  Iron,  as  being  a 
well-known  scarer  of  demons,  is  employed  to  avert 
the  evil  eye  among  the  Thani  {ih.  iv.  393)  ;  and 
the  Armenians  spit  on  a  stone  and  turn  it  under, 
or  make  cakes  of  dough,  wet  them  with  water, 
and  throw  them  into  a  fire,  the  e\'il  eye  being 
broken  as  the  cakes  crack  asunder  (Abeghian, 
Armenischer  Volksglaube,  p.  126  f.).  Elsewhere  an 
effort  is  made  to  ward  off'  the  evil  eye  by  giving  a 
depre(;iative  name  to  a  child,  as  among  tlie  Indian 
Raii  (Crooke,  op.  cit.  iv.  214),  though  among  tlie 
Goiaparab  this  is  resorted  to  only  when  the  first 
child  of  a  marriage  has  died  (ib.  iii.  427). 

Besides  all  this  multiplicity  of  concrete  objects, 
there  is  an  endless  multitude  of  incantations,  of 
verbal  and  ritualistic  charms,  used  for  the  like 
purpose,  tfjo  numerous  to  be  more  than  referred  to. 
Sayce  (Rel.  of  Anc.  Bab.',  App.  iii.)  gives  a  long 
list  of  magical  texts.  Abra-Melin  also  gives  a  vast 
number  or  magical  s^uare.s,  formed  of  letters,  for 
warding  off  or  prodncing  all  sorts  of  evil. 
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EVIL-SPEAKING.— See  Slander. 

EVOLUTION  (Biological).— In  the  history  of 
biological  thought  the  term  '  evolution '  has  nad 
more  than  one  meaning.  It  has,  however,  been 
more  especially  used  to  denote  those  views  on  the 
interrelation  of  living  things  which  imply  the 
conception  of  the  mutability  of  species,  now  so 
closely  associated  with  the  name  of  Charles  Darwin 
(1809-82). 

I.  The  idea  of  the  transformation  of  species,  of 
the  origin  of  new  forms  from  pre-existing  ones,  is 
old  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  many  of 
the  Greek  philosophers.  Aristotle  devotes  some 
attention  to  it,  and  his  writings  doubtless  express 
in  large  measure  the  opinions  generally  prevalent 
in  learned  circles  during  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  He  taught  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  animal  forms,  during  which 
the  older  and  less  perfect  had  gradually  given  rise 
to  the  younger  and  more  perfect,  themselves  in 

Process  of  giving  rise  to  yet  more  perfect  forms, 
ife  itself  arose  through  the  direct  metamorphosis 
of  inorganic  matter.  Plants  came  early  in  the 
succession  ;  for,  though  endowed  with  powers  of 
nourishment  and  reproduction,  they  have  neither 
feeling  nor  sensibility.  Later  came  the  plant 
animals  or  zoophytes  ;  and  still  later  the  animals 
proper,  gifted  witli  sensibility  and  even,  to  some 
extent,  with  powers  of  thought.  Highest  of  all  is 
man,  the  one  form  capable  of  abstract  thought. 
The  process  of  Nature  is  a  struggle  towards  per- 
fection, the  expression  of  a  perfecting  principle 
inherent  in  the  universe.  The  result  is  a  gradual 
evolution  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  owing  to 
the  resistance  offered  by  matter  to  any  change  of 
form  from  that  which  the  perfecting  principle  seeks 
to  impose  upon  it.  At  the  back  of  the  perfecting 
principle  is  the  Efficient  Cause ;  though,  whether 
this  Efficient  Cause  gave  the  original  impulse  and 
thenceforward  remained  outside  the  operations  of 
Nature,  or  whether  it  is  all  the  time  constantly  at 
work,  is  a  question  which  Aristotle  raises  without 
being  able  to  resolve. 

In  his  concejjtion  of  the  processes  of  Nature, 
Aristotle  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge  would  allow.  Tliough  inexact  in 
detail,  the  idea  of  progressive  change  in  the 
organic  world  stands  out  clearly  enough.  But 
he  was  unable  to  point  to  any  natural  agency 
through  which  change  might  be  brought  about. 
Curiously  enough,   he   considers  in  one  passage 
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a  cn\de  form  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  which  was 
advanced  by  Empedocles,  though  only  to  reject  it. 
I'erhaps  he  was  too  deeply  impressed  by  the  feel- 
ing of^  design  in  Nature  to  sift  out  the  argument 
for  natural  selection  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the 
\vriting8  of  the  earlier  philosopher.  Moreover,  the 
facts  at  his  disposal  were  insufficient  to  force  him 
to  pay  attention  to  the  great  amount  of  variation 
normally  found  among  Uving  things  or  to  realize 
its  significance. 

In  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  are  summed  up  the 
contributions  of  the  Greeks  to  the  problems  of 
evolution,  and,  as  Osbom  has  said,  they 

'  left  the  later  world  (ace  to  (ace  with  the  problem  ot  cansatlon 
in  three  (orms  :  first,  whether  Intelligent  Design  is  constantly 
operating  in  Nature ;  second,  whether  Nature  is  under  the 
operation  of  natural  causes  originally  implanted  by  Intelligent 
Design  ;  and,  third,  whether  Nature  is  under  the  operation  o( 
natural  causes  due  (rom  the  beginning  to  the  laws  o(  chance, 
and  containing  no  evidences  o(  design,  even  in  their  origin ' 
(From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin,  ch.  iv.). 

2.  The  acute  and  speculative  minds  of  Greece 
had  in  large  measure  formulated  the  problem  of 
evolution,  and  for  many  centuries  it  rested  much 
where  they  had  left  it.  The  learning  of  Europe 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Churcn, 
where  it  became  a  means  of  extolling  the  glory  of 
God  rather  than  a  pursuit  to  be  followed  for  its 
own  sake.  It  was  in  the  order  of  things  that  a 
firm  belief  in  another  and  better  world  should 
draw  men's  attention  from  the  earthly  seat  of  a 
sinful  and  transitory  life,  and  the  check  thus 
exerted  upon  natural  curiosity  produced  its  in- 
evitable result  in  the  stagnation  of  natural  know- 
ledge. It  is  true  that  some  of  the  more  liberal 
minds  in  the  Church,  notably  Augustine  and 
Thomas  Aquinas,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
teaching  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
but  eventually  the  pecision  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  conspired  with  the  inclination  of  the  faith- 
ful to  behold  in  the  manifold  variety  of  Nature 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  manifold  power  of 
the  Creator.  It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  that  the  weakening  of  the  authority  wielded 
by  the  Church,  helped  largely  by  the  renaissance 
of  Greek  learning,  lent  a  fresh  stimulus  to  curi- 
osity, and  enabled  men  to  put  aside  the  temptations 
of  a  future  life  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
discovery  of  the  world  in  which  their  lot  was  cast. 
But  it  was  long  before  definite  progress  was  made 
with  the  idea  of  evolution.  In  the  early  revival 
of  science,  men  were  more  attracted  to  the  study  of 
the  inorganic,  where  matter  was  more  stable,  and 
where  the  phenomena  encountered  were  less  likely 
to  suggest  the  derivation  of  one  form  of  matter 
from  another  in  orderly  sequence.  In  the  provinces 
of  zoology  and  botany,  where  these  problems  are 
more  likely  to  arise,  the  naturalists  were  for  long 
too  busy  with  absorbing  into  their  classifications 
the  facts  continuously  streaming  in  to  devote  much 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  their  subject. 

3.  Starting  with  the  great  miscellaneous  com- 
pilations of  Aldrovandus  and  Gesner  in  the  16th 
cent.,  the  process  of  arrangement  gradually  took 
sliape  through  the  labours  of  Kay  and  others  till  it 
reached  a  definite  stage  in  the  monumental  work 
of  Linnaeus  (1707-78).  The  problem  of  species  had 
been  di.scussed  before  Linnaeus  ,  but  it  was  the 
Systona  NaturcB  which  by  its  comprehensive  and 
logical  arrangement  insisted  upon  the  question  of 
the  way  in  which  species  were  related  to  one 
another.  Linnteus  himself,  though  a  man  of 
science,  was  a  good  Christian,  and  held  to  the 
Church's  teaching  of  the  separate  creation  of  each 
snecies  of  plant  and  animal.  In  his  later  work  he 
aUowed  himself  a  little  more  latitude,  and  ad- 
mitted that  in  certain  cases  new  forms  might  have 
come  into  being  through  crosses  between  the 
original  species.    But  the  change  so  brought  about 


was  held  to  be  a  degenerative  one,  tending  to 
obscure  the  perfection  of  the  original  type  as  it  had 
issued  from  the  mint  of  the  Creator.  It  was  the 
classification  of  species  that  interested  Linnteus — 
the  demonstration  of  criteria  by  which  the  vast 
variety  of  animal  and  plant  forms  could  be  de- 
finitely separated  one  from  another.  How  these 
differences  might  have  come  about  was  a  question 
in  which  he  was  not  greatly  interested.  Never- 
theless, his  notable  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of 
natural  species  inevitably  forced  the  botanist  and 
the  zoologist  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the 
nature  of  species  itself. 

4.  Contemporary  with  Linnsens  lived  another 
great  naturalist,  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  one, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modem  evolu- 
tionary thought.  In  most  respects  tlie  mind  of 
Buffon  (1707-88)  contrasted  sharply  with  that  of 
Linnsens.  Though  no  less  insistent  upon  exact 
description  as  a  first  necessity  in  science,  he  held 
that  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts  was  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  that  the  scientific  mind  was  fulfilling 
a  proper  function  in  combining  and  generalizing 
upon  the  facts  which  it  had  brought  to  light.  For 
this  reason  Buffon's  writings  abound  in  specula- 
tion, and  were  full  of  suggestion  for  many  who  came 
after  him.  To  determine  precisely  the  credit  due 
to  Bufibn  in  the  development  of  the  conception  of 
evolution  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  for  his 
own  standpoint  apparently  underwent  considerable 
changes  during  different  periods  of  his  life.  Like 
Linnaeus,  he  started  with  a  belief  in  the  fixity  of 
species,  each  enjoying  the  attributes  with  which  it 
was  immutably  endowed  by  the  Creator.  With 
the  riper  knowledge  that  came  from  his  studies  in 
comparative  anatomy,  we  find  him  questioning 
the  perfection  of  the  plan  upon  which  an  animal  is 
built.  In  liis  famous  dissertation  upon  the  pig  he 
points  out  that  this  animal  cannot  be  regarded  as 
formed  upon  an  originally  perfect  plan,  but  that 
it  evidently  has  parts  which,  though  well  formed, 
are  of  little  or  no  service  to  it.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  other  animals.  I'roni 
this  position  it  was  not  a  great  step  to  a  belief  in 
the  frequent  mutability  of  species,  and  to  the  con- 
ception that  the  members  of  a  group  of  species 
showing  family  resemblance  may  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  ancestor,  some  by  becoming  more 
perfect,  others  by  degeneration.  So  might  the 
horse  and  the  ass,  so  even  man  and  the  ape,  be 
related  to  one  another.  Yet,  after  forcibly  ad- 
vancing the  claims  of  a  common  descent,  Buffon 
will  suddenly  remember  the  susceptibilities  of  his 
neighbours,  and  protest  that,  after  all,  it  cannot  be 
so,  since  there  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  a  direct 
revelation  that  all  animals  have  issued  in  pairs, 
completely  formed,  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator. 
How  far  this  attitude  was  ironical  is  difficult  to 
say,  nor  need  it  greatly  concern  us  here.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  in  his  inmost  mind  he  believed  in 
the  mutability  of  species,  and  held  that  changes  in 
animal  and  plant  form  could  be  directly  brought 
about  by  changes  in  their  environment,  and  that 
tliese  changes  could  become  hereditarily  fixed. 
Button's  great  service  to  the  progress  of  thought 
lay  in  his  suggestiveness.  He  questioned  tlie 
orthodox  notions  as  to  the  relation  of  species  to 
one  another,  and  from  the  width  of  his  learning, 
the  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  charm  of 
his  style  he  put  his  questions  in  such  a  way 
that  no  man  thenceforward  could  afford  to  ignore 
them. 

5.  The  seed  sown  by  Buffon  soon  began  to  bear 
fruit,  and  within  a  few  years  Erasmus  Darwin 
(1731-1802)  in  England  and  Lamarck  (1744-1829) 
in  France  each  put  forward  a  theory  of  evolution. 
Each  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  mutability  of 
species,  and  each  adopted  almost  the  same  hypo- 
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thesis  to  explain  how  the  transformation  of  species 
might  be  brought  about.  Buflbn  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  change  in  the  external  surround- 
ings in  which  animals  lived  might  directly  influence 
their  form.  Both  to  Erasmus  Darwin  and  to 
Lamarck  a  changed  environment  was  at  the 
bottom  of  specific  change.  And  the  reaction  was 
an  indirect  one.  The  changed  circumstances  of  its 
life  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  habits  of  an  animal ; 
and  the  altered  habits,  by  causing  Increased  use  of 
some  organs,  together  with  decreased  use  of  others, 
eventually  resulted  in  a  change  of  form.  Such 
changes  of  form  brought  about  by  increased  use  or 
disuse  of  organs — '  acquired  characters,'  as  they  are 
now  generally  called — were  assumed  by  Erasmus 
Darwin  and  Lamarck  to  be  inherited.  The  net 
result  of  a  permanent  change  in  the  environment 
was  a  permanent  alteration  in  form,  though  this 
was  reached  only  Indirectly  through  a  change  in 
the  animal's  habits.  Unless  the  animal  reacted  to 
the  altered  environment  by  an  alteration  in  its 
habits,  a,  change  in  form  could  not  take  place. 
Evolution  was  effected  only  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  animal's  nervous  system. 

6.  Though  they  excited  much  attention,  the 
views  of  Erasmus  Darwin  and  Lamarck  failed  to 
secure  a  firm  hold  on  men's  minds.  At  the  Eng- 
lish Universities,  scientific  studies  were  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  the  authority  of  the  theologians,  in- 
cluding the  acute  and  gifted  Paley,  was  directly 
hostile  and  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  the  new 
doctrines  from  percolating  far.  In  France  the 
great  weight  of  the  learning  of  Cuvier  (1769-1832) 
was  cast  into  the  scale  against  Lamarck,  and  the 
younger  generation  probably  grew  up  to  regard 
him  as  little  better  than  a  madman.  The  doctrine 
of  the  transformation  of  species  implied  a  unity  of 
plan  running  through  the  animal  kingdom.  To 
this  idea  Cuvier,  who  stoutly  upheld  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  separate  creation  of  species,  was 
vigorously  opposed.  He  contended  that  there  were 
several  perfectly  distinct  plans  or  types  upon  whicli 
different  groups  of  animals  were  built,  and  that 
these  different  types  could  not  be  related  to  one 
another.  There  were  Instances  In  which  animals 
built  upon  one  plan  might  show  apparent  resem- 
blances to  those  which  were  built  upon  another, 
but  careful  anatomical  analysis  showed  that  in 
reality  the  resemblance  was  one  of  analogy  only. 
His  great  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  en- 
abled Cuvier  to  crush  his  opponents,  for  it  was  not 
until  the  rise  of  modem  embryology  that  the  funda- 
mental nnity  of  plan  common  to  the  great  animal 
groups  came  to  be  clearly  perceived. 

7.  Comparative  anatomy,  as  it  then  existed,  was 
ranged  on  the  side  of  special  creation  as  opposed  to 
the  gradual  evolution  of  species.  But  another 
study  was  already  coming  into  greater  prominence. 
The  year  (1830)  that  witnessed  the  victory  of 
Cuvier  over  the  Lamarckians  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  witnessed  also  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology. 
In  that  work  was  set  forth  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  uniformitarian  doctrine  In  geology — '  the 
principle  that  the  past  must  be  explained  by  the 
present  unless  good  cause  can  be  shown  to  the 
contrary.'  Lyell  pointed  out  clearly  and  forcibly 
that  the  formation  of  the  rocks  In  pa.st  ages  could 
be  referred  to  the  operation  of  causes  similar  to 
those  now  at  work,  and  that  there  was  no  valid 
reason  for  a.ssuming  the  interpolation  of  a  series  of 
cataclysmal  changes  such  as  Cuvier  had  advocated. 
By  showing  tliat  natural  causation  is  competent  to 
account  for  the  non-living  part  of  the  globe,  Lyell 
strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who  were  trying 
to  show  that  it  could  also  account  for  the  living. 
Moreover,  the  uniformitarian  doctrine  in  geology 
provided  another  strung  argument  for  the  evolu- 


tionist. PaliEontology  had  arisen  as  a  serious 
study,  and  in  the  hands  of  Cuvier  and  his  pupils 
had  already  undergone  considerable  development. 
It  had  been  perceived  that,  on  the  whole,  the  dif- 
ferent strata  of  the  earth's  crust  contained  different 
and  distinctive  collections  of  fossil  forms,  and 
Cuvier  had  sought  to  explain  this  through  a  series 
of  world  catastrophes  which  blotted  out  animal 
life,  followed  by  a  series  of  separate  creations  which 
re-peopled  the  earth  with  new  and  distinctive 
fauna.  By  abolishing  the  catastrophe  the  geolo- 
gist brought  the  naturalist  face  to  face  witn  the 
problem  of  explaining  the  connexion  between  the 
fossil  forms  of  life  and  those  still  living,  and,  as 
the  science  of  paliBontology  developed  and  fresh 
discoveries  were  made,  it  came  to  be  more  clearly 
seen  that  the  distribution  of  these  various  fossil 
forms  in  time  accorded  well  enough  with  the  idea 
that  there  existed  a  genetic  continuity  between 
them,  but  that  it  was  not  easily  to  be  reconciled 
with  any  other  hypothesis. 

8.  The  development  of  the  natural  sciences  dur- 
ing the  earlier  half  of  the  19th  cent,  was  rapid,  and 
by  the  middle  of  it  the  evolutionist  was  able  to  set 
forth  a  goodly  array  of  arguments  on  his  side.  In 
Germany,  theories  of  the  transformation  of  species 
had  excited  considerable  interest.  Through  the 
writings  of  Oken,  Treviranus,  von  Baer,  and 
others,  scientific  opinion  in  that  country  may  be 
said  to  have  been  not  only  familiar  with  the  idea, 
but  also  in  large  measure  sympathetically  dis- 
posed towards  it.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
isolated  as  she  had  been  from  the  solvent  action  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  scientific  opinion  was  largely 
represented  by  men  of  sincere  and  orthodox  reli- 
gion, to  whom  the  idea  of  the  mutability  of  species, 
and  all  that  it  implied,  was  unwelcome  and  even 
repugnant.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1844  that  the 
existing  arguments  for  evolution  were  actually 
brought  together  by  Robert  Chambers,  whose 
work  on  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation  ran  through  many  editions  and  excited 
very  considerable  discussion  and  controversy.  A 
brief  presentation  of  tliese  arguments  will  show 
that  the  case  for  evolution  was  forcibly  stated 
before  1850,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
scientific  men  in  England  were  not  more  early 
sensible  of  their  weight. 

(1)  Argument  from  the  general  presumption  of 
science  against  'supernatural'  explanations  of 
phenomena. — The  whole  tendency  of  scientific  dis- 
covery is  to  eliminate  the  miraculous  as  an  element 
in  the  causation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  to 
regard  this  causation  as  having  from  the  earliest 
times  been  operative  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  it 
now.  With  the  accumulation  of  facts  in  the 
physical  sciences  the  principle  of  the  continuity  of 
natural  causation  had  become  so  firmly  established, 
tlirough  the  discoveries  of  Newton  and  other  great 
natural  philosophers,  that  it  was  accepted  as  axio- 
matic by  those  who  worked  at  these  branches  of 
knowledge.  In  deciding,  therefore,  between  two 
rival  theories  to  account  for  the  causation  of  the 
organic  world,  it  was  obvious  that  the  presumption 
was  in  favour  of  the  one  which  postulated  a  con- 
tinuous and  orderly  process  of  natural  change,  as 
against  that  which  explained  the  plienomena  by 
tlie  sporadic  intervention  of  an  alien  and  incal- 
culable force. 

(2)  Argument  from  uniformifarianism  in  geology. 
— The  influence  of  the  rise  of  modern  geology,  with 
its  doctrine  that  the  past  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
present,  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  organic  evolution  as 
opposed  to  a  series  of  special  creations  is  sufficiently 
obvious  without  further  remark. 

(3)  Argument  from  homologies  in  vertebrates. — 
The  stnaies  of  the  comparative  anatomists,  begun 
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in  the  18th  cent,  and  so  brilliantly  developed  by 
Goethe,  St.  Hilaire,  Cuvier,  and  otiiers,  had  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  of 
vertebrates  could  all  be  reiluced  to  a  common  plan. 
Widely  different  in  appearance  as  were  the  wing  of 
a  bird,  the  tin  of  a  whale,  and  the  hand  of  a  man, 
the  anatomist  was  nevertheless  able  to  demon- 
strate that  there  was  an  intimate  correspondence 
between  them,  so  that  the  separate  parts  of  the 
one  conld  be  clearly  recognized,  though  greatly 
modiiied,  in  the  other.  Nor  were  these  homolo^es 
contined  to  the  vertebrates ;  for  even  at  this  time 
cases  had  been  worked  oat  among  such  groups  as 
the  insects  and  molluscs.  Such  homologies  were 
obviously  in  harmony  with  a  theory  which  implied 
community  of  descent  through  a  process  of  gradual 
evolution. 

(4)  Argument  from  the  variability  of  existing 
species. — Though  the  study  of  variation  had  not 
yet  made  much  headway,  there  was  one  group  of 
tacts  which  pointed  clearly  to  the  possibility  of 
species  being  capable  of  permanent  modification. 
The  variovis  domesticated  races  of  animals  oflered 
evidence  that  certain  species  were  capable  of  modi- 
fication, and  that  such  modification  could  be  trans- 
mitted. Whatever  the  origin  of  the  variability, 
its  existence  at  any  rate  was  positive  proof  that 
species  could  undergo  transformation. 

(5)  Argument  from  the  sequence  of  types  in 
palwontoloffy. — As  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  the 
earth  came  to  be  more  fully  explored,  it  was  seen 
that  a  rough  order  was  apparent  in  the  succession 
of  the  new  forms  brought  to  light.  The  more 
recent  the  strata,  the  higher  the  types,  and  the 
more  nearly  approximating  to  living  species ; 
while,  conversely,  the  older  strata  were  character- 
ized by  a  simpler  fauna  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
higher  and  more  specialized  types.  Though  the 
general  import  of  the  sequence  of  types  was  un- 
mistakable, the  evidence,  as  it  existed  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  was  for  special  cases  im- 
perfect and  often  apparently  inconsistent.  Whole 
groups  of  animals  might  suddenly  disappear  at  the 
close  of  a  geologic  period,  and  be  suddenly  re- 
placed by  other  distinct  groups  of  closely  related 
species,  without  the  appearance  of  intermediate 
forms.  Such  facts  were  naturally  insisted  upon 
by  the  opponents  of  the  evolutionary  doctrine,  and 
its  supporters  conld  make  little  retort  beyond 
alleging  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record. 
It  may  be  said  that,  though  palaeontology  gave  a 
general  support  to  the  idea  of  evolution,  the 
records  existing  in  the  earlier  half  of  last  century 
were  too  scanty  to  afford  that  detailed  evidence 
without  which  it  could  hardly  be  admitted  as  a 
cogent  witness  for  the  evolutionist.  More  recently, 
of  course,  the  position  is  greatly  changed  ;  and  the 
paliBontological  discoveries  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  cent,  have  not  only  gone  some  way  towards 
filling  up  clamant  gaps  in  the  record,  but  in  certain 
cases,  notably  those  of  the  horse  and  the  elephant, 
have  brought  to  light  very  beautiful  and  complete 
series  in  which  the  evolution  of  an  existing  animal 
can  be  clearly  traced  back  to  a  geologically  remote 
and  widely  different  ancestor. 

(6)  Argumenf  from  persistent  types  in  geology. — 
Though  the  palnjontological  record  exhibits  on  the 
whole  a  progressive  series  of  animal  forms  through 
the  successive  geologic  strata,  there  are  cases  in 
wliich  a  species  has  remained  constant  over  vast 
lapses  of  time.  Crocodiles  indistinguishable  from 
those  now  living  occur  early  in  Mesozoic  times, 
while  the  shells  of  certain  primitive  molluscs  and 
brachiopods  still  existing  are  found  as  far  back  as 
the  Silurian.  Though  clearly  not  a  positive  argu- 
ment for  evolution,  such  facts  as  these  are  evidently 
not  what  would  be  expected  on  the  rival  theory  of 
•uccessive  cataclysmg  and  special  creations  ;  and, 


as  such,  they  have  carried  weight  in  favour  of  the 
former  alternative. 

(7)  Argument  from  the  Recapitulation  Theory, — 
The  study  of  comparative  embryology  was  founded 
by  von  Baer  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  cent., 
and  it  was  clearly  pointeti  out  by  him  that  the 
early  embryos  of  different  animals  belonging  to 
allied  groups  are  far  more  alike  than  are  the 
adults.  Thus  the  early  embryos  of  a  bird  and  of  a 
fish  are  to  the  hnman  eye  very  much  alike,  and 
during  the  course  of  its  development  the  embryo 
bird  exhibits  such  piscine  characters  as  gill-clefts. 
With  the  course  of  development  the  fish-like 
characters  eventually  disappear,  until  the  unmis- 
takable avian  form  is  established.  But  the  fact 
that  the  animal  higher  in  the  scale  tends  during 
its  embryological  development  to  recapitulate,  as 
it  were,  the  ancestral  history  of  the  race  to  which 
it  belongs  appears  more  natural  on  the  theory  of 
evolution  than  on  that  of  special  creation. 
Through  the  work  of  F.  M.  Balfour  and  others  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cent.,  the  study  of  com- 
parative embryology  was  largely  developed,  and 
many  striking  instances  of  recapitulation  were 
added  to  those  previously  known.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  stated  that  fuller  knowledge  has 
shown  that  embryological  development  is  no  sure 
guide  to  ancestral  history.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  on  the  evolution  tlieory,  the 
ancestors  of  birds  were  toothed  creatures.  Yet  in 
no  case  hitherto  investigated  in  birds  is  there  an 
embryonic  stage  in  which  tooth-germs  are  present ; 
and  numerous  other  examples  could  be  given  in 
which,  during  the  development  of  the  individna!, 
no  traces  occur  of  structures  which  its  ancestors, 
according  to  the  theory  of  evolution,  must  at  some 
time  have  possessed. 

(8)  Argument  from  rudimentary  organs. — The 
researches  of  the  comparative  anatomists  had  re- 
vealed in  many  forms  the  presence,  in  an  unde- 
veloped state,  of  organs  which  in  allied  forms  were 
obviously  of  use  to  their  possessors.  Small  teeth 
had  been  found  in  the  foetus  of  the  whalebone 
whale,  traces  of  hind  limbs  in  certain  snakes,  small 
and  imperfect  additional  toes  in  the  splint  bones 
of  the  horse— all  obvious  imperfections  in  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  the  animal  in  which  they  were  found. 
Chambers  made  use  of  these  imperfect  structures 
as  an  argument  against  the  hypothesis  of  special 
creation.  Their  existence  alone  condemned  the 
idea  of  a  special  creation  for  each  organic  form, 
seeing  that  they,  '  on  such  a  supposition,  could  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  blemishes  or 
blunders'  (Vestiges*,  p.  202).  Yet,  though  dis- 
cordant with  the  idea  of  special  creation,  they 
became  intelligible  and  instructive  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  genetic  connexion  between  the  different 
forms  of  animal  life.  For,  on  that  hypothesis, 
horses  must  be  descended  from  ancestors  with 
more  than  one  toe,  baleen  whales  from  whales 
with  teeth,  and  snakes  from  reptilian  forms  with 
limbs.  Not  only  was  the  rudimentary  organ  ex- 
plicable on  these  lines,  but  it  might  even  give  a 
clue  to  the  past  history  of  the  forms  in  which  it 
occurred. 

9.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion had  been  fully  and  critically  discussed  during 
the  earlier  half  of  the  19th  cent.,  and  that  the 
arguments  for  it  had  been  gathered  together  and 
forcibly  set  forth  before  1850.  Yet  it  had  failed 
to  take  root.  Nor  was  this  altogether  due  to 
religious  prejudice.  A  great  obstacle  in  the  >vay 
of  accepting  the  evolutionary  idea  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  conceiving  a  natural  process  by  which  it 
could  come  about.  The  suggestions  of  Buffon  and 
the  theories  of  Erasmus  Darwin  and  of  Lamarck 
all  lacked  compulsion,  nor  did  the  ascription  of 
the  process  to  an  innate  perfecting  principle,  as 
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with  Aristotle,  succeed  in  investing  it  with  more 
than  a  purely  academic  interest.  It  was  not  until 
Darmn  and  Wallace  jointly  formulated  their  views 
in  1858  that  a  ■'vorking  factor  was  felt  to  have  been 
found.  In  the  following  year  appeared  The  Origin 
of  Species,  a  work  which  has  influenced  human 
thought  more  profoundly  than  any  other  book  of 
modem  times.  In  that  work,  Darwin  summed  up 
the  existing  arguments  for  evolution,  and  at  the 
same  time  clearly  and  convincingly  demonstrated 
a  factor  by  which  progressive  changes  would  be 
brought  about.  This  factor  was  '  Natural  Selec- 
tion, or  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Kaces  in  the 
Struggle  for  Life.'  The  idea  was  not  entirely  a 
new  one.  It  had  been  formulated  by  Wells  in 
1813  and  by  Matthew  in  1831,  but  in  both  cases 
it  had  been  thrown  out  rather  as  a  suggestion  in 
connexion  with  a  small  class  of  facts  than  aa  a 
principle  of  the  first  importance  and  of  general 
application.  The  greatness  of  Darwin  lay  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  profound  importance  of  the 
principle  he  advocates,  in  his  patient  accumulation 
of  facts,  and  in  his  masterly  handling  of  them  when 
brought  to<jether. 

To  Darwin,  as  later  to  Wallace,  the  first  hint  of 
natural  selection  had  come  from  the  reading  of 
Malthus'  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population 
(London,  1798).  The  main  theme  of  Malthus  was 
the  tendency  of  population  to  outrun  the  available 
food  supply,  and  stress  was  laid  upon  the  inevitable 
struggle  for  existence  that  arose  unless  this  tend- 
ency was  somewhat  checked.  Malthus  concerned 
himself  solely  with  his  own  species.  For  him  the 
struggle  was  an  unpleasant  fact,  a  source  of  human 
misery  of  which  some  mitigation  was  much  to  be 
desired.  What  was  to  Malthus  a  fact  of  mainly 
economic  significance  became  to  the  wider  vision 
of  Darwin  a  phenomenon  of  deep  pliilosophical 
import.  For,  with  a  struggle  for  existence  once 
granted,  the  logical  outcome  was  the  working 
factor  in  evolution  for  which  naturalists  had  long 
been  searching  in  vain.  But  to  complete  tlie  argu- 
ment two  furtlier  co-operative  factors  are  needed, 
and  these  were  demonstrated  by  Darwin  in  the 
Principle  of  Variation  and  tlie  Principle  of  Here- 
dity. According  to  the  former,  no  two  animals  or 
plants  are  quite  alike ;  but  even  the  ottspring  of 
the  same  parent  or  parents  tend  to  vary,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  both  from  them  and  from  one  an- 
other. According  to  the  latter,  tlie  peculiarities 
exhibited  by  parents  tend  to  be  transmitted  to 
their  offspring,  to  some  in  greater,  to  otliers  in 
less  intensity.  In  other  words,  offspring  are  never 
exactly  like  their  parents,  but  nevertheless  tend 
to  resemble  them  more  than  they  resemble  other 
members  of  the  same  species  or  variety.  If  such 
is  the  normal  condition  of  a  population  of  living 
things,  and  if  upon  them  is  imposed  a  struggle  for 
existence  induced  by  over-multiplication,  it  follows 
necessarily  that  a  progressive  change  will  take 
place  in  that  population.  For,  since  its  members 
are  not  all  alike,  some  will  possess  variations 
through  which  thejr  will  be  better  equipped  than 
others  for  survival  in  the  competitive  struggle  for 
existence ;  and  these  will,  therefore,  tend  to  leave 
more  offspring  than  their  less  advantaged  brethren. 
These  offspring  will  tend  to  resemble  their  parents 
in  exhibitmg  the  favoured  variation  in  greater  in- 
tensity than  their  parents  ;  moreover,  they  will  be 
still  more  greatly  favoured  in  the  struggle,  and 
will  tend  to  leave  offspring  of  whom  some  will 
possess  the  advantageous  variation  in  even  greater 
intensity.  The  process  is  a  cumulative  one.  Auto- 
matically, the  straggle  for  existence  leads  to  the 
more  favoured  variations  surviving  to  become  the 
parents  of  the  next  generation.  And,  as  through 
the  principle  of  variation  some  of  the  offspring  will 
abow  the  advantageous  variation  more  marked  than 


in  the  parents,  it  follows  that  this  variation  must 
become  gradually  piled  up  hj  small  accretions  at 
each  generation,  until  a  delmite  change  of  type 
has  been  brought  about.  To  this  automatic  pro- 
cess, by  which  those  showing  the  more  favourable 
variations  were  picked  out  for  parentage,  Darwin 
applied  the  term  '  natural  selection.' 

In  The  Origin  of  Species  Darwin's  performance 
was  twofold.  First,  he  brought  together  once 
more  the  various  arguments  for  evolution,  supple- 
menting them  with  examples  drawn  from  his  own 
great  stores  of  knowledge,  and  making  use  of  a 
new  argument  in  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals.  Secondly,  he  endeavoured  to  show  how, 
through  this  newly  discovered  factor  of  natural 
selection,  evolution  might  be  brought  about.  That 
he  succeeded  in  his  endeavour,  in  spite  of  the  most 
screnuous  opposition,  is  now  well  known.  A  few 
years  had  to  elapse  after  the  publication  of  The 
Origin  of  Species  before  the  new  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution through  natural  selection  was  generally 
accepted  by  scientific  men,  and  much  vigorous 
controversy  was  at  first  engendered  in  the  clash 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  doctrine  rapidly  won  its  way  in  spite  of 
the  prejudices  it  was  bound  to  arouse ;  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  already  been  accepted  for  some 
years  in  all  spheres  of  thought  is  not  a  little  due 
to  the  pens  of  Ernst  Haeckel  in  Germany,  and  of 
T.  H.  Huxley  in  Great  Britain. 

10.  Though  Darwin  himself  regarded  natural 
selection  as  the  main  factor  in  evolutionary  change, 
he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  the  only  one.  He 
attributed  some  influence  to  the  efi'eets  of  use  and 
disuse  which  he  considered  to  be  inherited,  thus 
following  the  teaching  of  Erasmus  Darwin  and  of 
Lamarck  (cf.  art.  Environment).  Moreover,  he 
was  struck  by  a  class  of  facts  which  offered  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  explanation  in  terms  of 
natural  selection.  For,  to  be  affected  by  natural 
selection,  variation  must  have  a  utility  value, 
whereas  this  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the 
case  for  a  large  proportion  of  those  highly  orna- 
mental characters  which  are  confined  to  the  male 
sex,  and  are  generally  intensified  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  any  value,  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  to  the  tail  of  a  peacock 
or  the  plumes  of  a  bird  of  paradise.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  fairly  argued  that  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
and  that  such  characters  as  these  are  actually  an 
impediment  to  their  possessors  in  the  struggle. 
The  difficulty  was  appreciated  by  Darwin,  who 
eventually  accounted  for  them  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  more  brilliant  and  attractive  males  would 
bo  preferred  by  the  females.  Thus  the  esthetic 
sense  of  the  latter  would  gradually  bring  about 
changes  in  the  males  through  a  process  of  sexual 
selection  (cf.  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man).  This 
theory  has  not  met  with  such  general  acceptance 
as  that  of  natural  selection,  and  has  been  definitely 
rejected  by  some  authorities.  Among  these  is 
A.  R.  Wallace,  who  regards  the  brilliant  orna- 
mentation found  in  certain  males  simply  as  an 
indication  of  superabundant  vitality.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  this  extra  vitality  that  such  males  would 
be  more  likely  than  others  to  mate  successfully 
and  leave  numerous  offspring.  By  associating  this 
apparently  useless  beauty  with  the  utilitarian  pro- 
perty of  vigour,  Wallace  seeks  to  explain  it  upon 
grounds  of  natural  selection  alone. 

ir.  The  influence  of  The  Origin  of  Species  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  vast  quantities  of 
literature  on  evolution  during  the  remainder  of 
the  19th  century.  In  certain  branches  of  biology, 
notably  in  those  concerned  with  morphology,  em- 
bryology, mimicry,  geographical  distribution,  and 
palaeontology,  great  numbers  of  new  facts  were 
added ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to 
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have  resulted  in  a  strengthening  of  Darwin's  posi- 
tion without  contribnting  much  of  novelty  to  his 
argument.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  additions 
in  this  respect  have  been  the  essays  of  Romanes 
and  Gulick  on  the  importance  of  isolation,  whether 
geographical  or  physiological,  in  the  formation  of 
incipient  species ;  and  Pearson's  suggestion  of  re- 
productive selection.  Pearson  pointed  out  that,  if 
any  particular  character  were  definitely  associated 
■with  greater  fertility,  that  character  would  tend 
to  establish  itself  in  a  population  without  the  help 
of,  and  perhaps  even  in  spite  of,  natural  selection. 

12.  Among  the  controversial  questions  which 
Darwin's  work  brought  prominently  forward,  none 
attracted  keener  interest  than  that  dealing  with 
the  transmission  of  the  effects  of  use  and  disnse. 
Darwin  always  believed  that  such  effects  could  be 
transmitted,  and  in  this  matter  he  was  supported  by 
Spencer,  Haeckel,  Cope,  and  many  others.  There 
were  some,  however,  to  whom  Lamarckianism 
made  no  appeal,  but  who  considered  that  natural 
selection  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  explain  all 
transformation  of  species.  Of  this  school,  some- 
times termed  the  Neo-Darwinian,  Weismann  has 
been  the  chief  exponent,  and  he  rendered  consider- 
able service  to  the  progress  of  genetic  science  in 
challenging  the  evidence  upon  which  the  alleged 
transmission  of  'acquired  characters'  rested,  and 
in  showing  that  it  generally  broke  down  under 
critical  examination  (cf.  art.  Pangenesis). 

13.  Brief  mention  may  here  be  made  of  a  theory 
of  evolution  which  regards  inheritance  as  a  form 
of  memory ;  it  was  independently  developed  by 
the  physiologist  Hering  and  by  Samuel  Butler. 

14.  Darwin  clearly  perceived  that  a  true  theory 
of  evolution  must  be  based  upon  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  heredity  and  variation,  nor 
did  he  less  clearly  perceive  that  such  knowledge 
was  in  his  time  practically  non-existent.  In  the 
6th  edition  of  The  Origin  of  Species,  the  last  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime,  we  find  him  writing  that 
'  the  laws  governing  inheritance  are  for  the  most 
part  unknown ' ;  and,  again,  that  '  our  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  variation  is  profound.'  He  himself 
never  ceased  to  accumulate  facts  and  to  make 
experiments  bearing  upon  these  matters,  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  great  body  of  facts  so  patiently  brought 
together  that  he  owed  his  remarkable  sanity  of 
judgment  on  doubtful  questions  where  direct  proof 
was  for  the  time  impossible.  But  in  this  work 
he  had  few  followers,  owing  largely  to  the  very 
brilliancy  of  his  achievement.  By  suggesting  in 
natural  selection  an  acceptable  factor  through 
which  the  transformation  of  the  species  might 
be  brought  about,  he  had  placed  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion on  a  firm  basis.  It  was  no  longer  an  up- 
setting speculation  but  a  definite  theory  which 
none  in  future  could  afl'ord  to  neglect.  And  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  that  primarily  seized 
upon  men's  minds,  rather  to  the  momentary  ex- 
clusion of  natural  selection ;  for  here  was  a 
promise  of  a  clue  to  that  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  towards  which 
the  students  of  natural  history  had  long  been 
striving.  If  evolution  was  a  true  story,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  build  up  a  classification  of 
animals  and  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish 
the  genetic  connexions  among  them.  All  living 
things,  however  aberrant  they  might  seem,  should 
find  a  place  in  the  single  great  family  tree  which 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  postulated.  To  the  con- 
struction of  that  family  tree  the  labours  of  almost 
all  naturalists  were  directed  during  tlie  first  few 
decades  after  the  publication  of  Darwin's  book, 
anil,  whether  anatomist,  embryologist,  or  pala-on- 
tologist,  this  was  the  central  thought  in  the  mind 
of  each.    In  the  countless  speculations  that  ensued 


as  to  the  past  history  of  living  things,  it  was 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  necessary  variations  could 
have  occurred  and  could  have  been  transmitted  ; 
but,  as  different  workers  made  different  assump- 
tions, it  was  not  unnatural  that  widely  discrepant 
views  were  forthcoming  as  to  the  pedigrees  of^  the 
various  groups.  The  origin  of  the  vertebrates, 
for  example,  was  traced  by  various  authors  to 
the  polyclisete  worms,  to  the  nemerteans,  to  the 
arthropiods,  and  to  the  enteropneusts ;  and,  as 
each  author  usually  supported  his  views  with 
much  ingenuity  and  some  little  warmth  of  feeling, 
the  time  and  labours  of  most  biologists  were  fully 
occupied  with  these  engrossing  controversies.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  and  facts  accumulated, 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  became  firmly  established 
in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  exa«t 
course  which  it  had  taken.  As  the  glamour  of 
pedigree-making  wore  off,  the  minds  of  naturalists 
gradually  turned  to  other  problems. 

Thougn  the  majority  of  naturalists  at  this  time 
were  testing  the  theory  of  evolution  by  the  facts 
of  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy,  there 
were,  nevertheless,  some  who  attempted  to  test 
the  theory  of  natural  selection.  In  this  case  the 
study  was  that  of  Adaptation  (q.v. ).  If  the  various 
characters  of  animals  have  arisen  through  the 
operation  of  natural  selection,  it  is  evident  that 
the  theory  demands  that  they  should  be  of  value 
to  their  possessors  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
ascribe  to  them  any  utilitarian  importance,  the 
case  for  their  formation  through  the  operation 
of  natural  selection  was  obviously  weakened. 
Through  the  observation  of  animals  in  their 
naturw  surroundings,  supplemented,  where  neces- 
sary, by  carefully  devised  experiments,  it  was 
hoped  that  light  would  be  thrown  upon  this 
problem.  In  many  cases  these  hopes  were  abun- 
dantly fulfilled.  Numbers  of  creatures,  more  espe- 
cially insects,  which  at  once  arrested  attention  in 
the  collector's  cabinet  by  their  striking  and  often 
bizarre  appearance,  were  found  in  life  to  harmonize 
so  closely  with  some  feature  of  their  external  sur- 
roundings as  to  become  practically  invisible — 
an  obvious  advantage,  whether  for  avoiding  over- 
dose attention  on  the  part  of  enemies  or  for  lulling 
prospective  prey  into  a  fancied  sense  of  security. 
To  the  form  and  colour  of  the  leaf  insects,  of  the 
twig-like  'looper'  caterpillars,  of  the  spiders  which 
resemble  bird  droppings,  and  of  a  host  of  other 
creatures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  a  utili- 
tarian value.  Nor  need  utility  be  confined  to  those 
cases  where  the  colour  leads  to  concealment.  Con- 
spicuously coloured  insects  are  often  endowed  with 
properties  disagreeable  to  a  would-be  enemy.  The 
sting  of  a  wasp  and  the  unpleasant  taste  of  the 
blacK  and  yellow  cinnabar-moth  caterpillar  are  of 
the  nature  of  '  warning  colours,'  and  there  is 
experimental  evidence  to  show  that  enemies  who 
liave  once  had  experience  of  them  are  careful  to 
avoid  them  subsequently.  Another  large  group  of 
cases  is  that  included  under  the  head  '  mimicry.' 
Many  insects,  especially  among  the  Lepidoptera, 
are  conspicuously  coloured,  and  are  yet  lacking  in 
nauseous  or  hurtful  properties.  But  it  frequently 
happens  that  such  butterflies  resemble  more  or  less 
closely  other  more  abundant  species  to  which  there 
is  reason  for  assigning  some  disagreeable  property. 
It  was  first  suggested  by  Bates  in  1862  that  the 
conspicuously  coloured  innocuous  insect  acquired 
an  advantage  by  mimicking  the  conspicuously 
coloured  noxious  insect,  since  its  enemies  would  be 
likely  to  confuse  it  with  the  latter,  and  to  let  it 
alone.  If,  therefore,  the  persecuted  form  varies 
sufficiently  in  the  direction  of  the  nauseous  form, 
it  would  have  a  better  chance  of  preservation 
tlirough  the  agency  of  natural  selection.    Bates' 
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idea  was  subsequently  extended  by  Fritz  MUUer 
to  include  the  many  instances  in  wliich  several 
nauseous  species  tend  to  resemble  one  another. 
Muller  suggested  that  in  such  cases  the  toll  taken 
by  young  birds  in  educating  their  palate,  by  being 
distributed  over  several  species,  would  fall  more 
lightly  on  each  separate  one,  and  in  this  manner 
all  would  profit  by  exhibiting  a  common  warning 
coloration. 

15.  With  the  ideas  then  current  as  to  the  nature 
of  variation,  natural  selection  offered  the  most 
plausible  explanation  of  these  remarkable  cases  of 
resemblance.  A  new  note  was  struck  by  Bateson 
in  1894,  when  he  pointed  out  that,  whUe  the 
results  attained  by  the  study  of  embryology  and 
of  adaptation  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  they  nevertheless  ofl'ered  no  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  specific  differences.  Each  assumed 
a  vague  capacity  for  indefinite  variation  on  the 
part  of  living  things — a  plasticity  through  which 
natural  selection  was  able  to  mould  them  in  this 
direction  or  in  that,  according  as  was  best  suited 
to  the  course  of  the  author's  argument.  Bateson 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  varia- 
tion, if  further  progress  was  to  be  made  with  the 
problem  of  species.  Naturalists  had  hitherto 
given  themselves  unlimited  credit  in  dealing  with 
variation,  whereas  they  ought  first  to  have  in- 
quired what  variations  actually  did  and  what  did 
not  occur.  By  the  systematic  collection  of  facts 
Bateson  was  able  to  show  that  in  many  cases 
variation  is  certainly  of  a  discontinuous  nature. 
Definite  variations  are  constantly  found  as  part 
of  a  population  living  and  presumably  breeding 
together,  in  the  absence  of  any  intermediate  forms. 
As  examples  may  be  mentioned  the  normal  orange 
and  the  paler  yellow  form  of  clouded  yellow  butter- 
fly (CoIkis  edusa),  the  red  and  blue  of  the  red 
nnderwing  moth  {Catocala  nupta),  the  blue  and 
the  scarlet  varieties  of  the  common  pimpernel 
(Anagallia),  or  the  ordinary  brown  and  the  violet- 
green  valesina  form  of  the  silver-washed  fritillary 
(Aglaia paphia) — examples  which  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied. 

The  existence  of  such  cases  is  difficult  to  explain 
on  the  view  of  evolution  usually  current.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  ea,sy  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  both  forms,  on  the  theory  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  For,  if  one  of  the  forms  is  better 
fitted  to  its  surroundings  than  the  other,  why  does 
the  other  continue  to  exist  ?  And,  if  both  forms 
are  equally  fitted,  how  comes  it  that  the  one  has 
been  evolved  from  the  other?  For,  where  the 
incipient  variety  has  no  atlvantage  over  the  normal 
form,  it  is  clear  that  its  becoming  established  cannot 
be  through  the  agency  of  natural  selection.  Again, 
if,  in  the  course  of  evolutionary  change,  the  new 
variety  which  is  to  replace  the  old  one  arises 
through  the  gradual  accumulation  of  small  ditter- 
ences,  how  is  it  that,  when  the  new  and  the  old 
are  bred  together,  there  does  not  result  either  in 
the  first  or  in  subsequent  generations  a  long  series 
of  intermediate  forms  ?  For  this  certainly  does 
not  occur  in,  at  any  rate,  the  great  majority  of 
eases.  In  spite  of  the  commingling  of  the  germ- 
plasms,  the  characters  remain  sharply  differentiated 
from  one  another.  Discontinuity  in  variation  and 
in  heredity  was  evidently  not  to  bo  reconciled  with 
the  idea  of  the  formation  of  species  and  varieties 
by  the  gradu.al  accumulation  of  minute  varia- 
tions, whether  through  natural  selection  or  through 
some  other  process.  The  key  to  the  understanding 
of  these  phenomena  was  given  by  Mendel's  work 
on  the  heredity  of  characters  in  peas  (see  art. 
Hekkdity).  The  result  of  these  experiments,  and 
of  many  others  carried  out  on  the  same  lines,  has 
been  to  provide  a  new  conception  of  the  nature  of 


variation  and  of  the  process  of  heredity,  thus 
necessitating  some  modification  in  our  views  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  evolutionary  change  is 
brought  about. 

16.  Under  the  stimulus  of  Mendel's  discovery, 
fresh  developments  are  so  rapid  that  any  account 
of  the  position  to-day  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
blems of  evolution  must  necessarily  be  incomplete. 
Ideas  have  gone  once  more  into  the  melting  pot, 
and  as  yet  it  is  too  soon  to  forecast  clearly  what 
is  to  be  the  currency  of  the  near  future.  Never- 
theless, in  connexion  with  evolutionary  problems 
there  are  certain  points  which  seem  to  stand  out 
more  clearly,  and  of  these  one  concerns  the  nature 
of  variation. 

Variations  are  of  two  kinds — those  which  are 
heritable,  and  those  which  are  not.  The  latter 
are  for  the  most  part  reactions  of  the  organism  to 
its  environment,  and  can  play  no  direct  part  in  the 
course  of  evolutionary  change,  although  indirectly 
they  may,  by  establishing  traditions,  exert  a  not 
inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  trend  of  evolution 
in  the  higher  animals,  and  more  especially  in  man. 
For  the  moment,  however,  they  may  be  left  out  of 
account.  Heritable  variations  are  those  which  can 
be  represented  in  the  germ-cells.  Corresponding 
to  a  transmissible  character  there  is  a  definite 
something  in  the  minute  germ-cells.  This  some- 
thing is  called  a  '  factor,'  though  what  these  factors 
are,  whether  of  the  nature  of  ferments  or  of  a 
different  nature,  is  not  at  present  clear.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  if,  in  either  one  or  both  of  the 
germ-cells  from  which  an  individual  is  formed,  a 
given  factor  occurs,  then  the  individual  will  exhibit 
the  character  corresponding  to  that  factor.  More- 
over, the  factor  may  be  handed  on  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  may  pass  through  crosses  of  a 
complicated  nature,  without  apparently  undergoing 
alteration.  If  present  in  any  individual,  the  char- 
acter corresponding  to  it  will,  as  a  rule,  appear.  If 
it  is  not  present,  the  character  will  not  appear. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  these  factors  with 
their  attendant  manifestation  of  a  given  character 
can  pass  from  body  to  germ-cells  and  from  germ- 
cells  to  body  without  alteration,  much  as  a  chemical 
atom  or  radicle  can  pass  unchanged  from  one 
compound  to  another.  In  other  words,  the  basis 
of  heritable  variation  is  a  material  one,  which  is 
subject,  in  transmission,  to  definite  ascertained 
laws.  And,  unless  a  variation  can  be  represented 
by  one  of  these  factors,  it  cannot  be  transmitted, 
and  cannot  therefore  play  any  direct  part  in  evolu- 
tion. Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  view  to  which  recent 
experimental  work  has  led  (cf.  art.  Heredity). 

We  have,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  two 
kinds  of  variations,  viz.  those  directly  due  to  the 
environment,  and  those  which  are  innate,  owing 
their  existence  to  something  specific  in  the  germ- 
cells  from  which  the  individual  sprang.  The  former 
have  been  termed  '  fluctuations,'  and  the  latter 
'mutations';  and,  though  the  terms  .are  not  free 
from  objection,  they  may  conveniently  be  made 
use  of.  In  deciding  to  which  of  the  two  classes 
any  given  variation  belongs,  the  only  test  available 
is  that  of  its  heredity.  If  it  can  be  experimentally 
shown  to  follow  the  laws  of  heredity,  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  mutation ;  if,  however,  it  cannot  be 
shown  to  follow  these  laws,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  fluctuation.  Heredity  is  a  mode  of  analysis 
enabling  the  investigator  to  decide  between  these 
two  kinds  of  variation,  and  it  is  at  present  the  only 
test  that  can  be  made  use  of. 

Since  the  characters  of  varieties  depend  on  the 
presence  of  the  appropriate  factors  in  the  germ- 
cells,  it  is  clearly  m  the  germ-cells  that  the  origin 
of   these  variations   is  to  be    sought.     Speaking 

fenerally,  a  new  variety  comes  suddenly  into  being, 
'his  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the  case 
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of  certain  planU  introduced  into  culture  from 
distant  habitats.  Neither  of  the  Chinese  primulas 
{Primula  sinensis  and  P.  obconica)  is  known  to 
show  in  its  native  wild  state  the  profusion  of  form 
and  colour  varieties  characteristic  of  the  cultivated 
forms.  The  historical  evidence  points  to  the 
different  varieties  having  arisen  as  'sports'  from 
the  wild  forms  when  placed  under  cultivation  in 
countries  remote  from  tlieir  original  habitat.  The 
sweet  pea  offers  another  instance  of  the  same  story. 
The  original  purple  form  first  reached  England 
from  Sicily  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Not 
long  after  its  introduction,  a  red  and  a  white  variety 
are  recorded  in  addition  to  the  purple,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent,  several  other  shades  of 
purple  and  red  were  in  existence.  But  the  enormous 
number  of  varied  forms,  both  in  coloxir  and  shape, 
now  to  be  seen  are  of  recent  origin,  and  in  some 
cases,  e.g.  that  of  the  dwarf  '  Cupid,'  it  is  certain 
that  they  originated  in  California,  from  seed  sent 
out  there  to  be  grown  on.  Such  examples  as  these 
are  typical  of  the  experience  of  the  horticulturist. 
The  new  variety  springs  into  being  suddenly  and 
for  no  apparent  definite  reason.  Once  it  has 
appeared,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  few  years  only  to  fix 
it  so  that  thenceforward  it  breeds  true  to  type. 
Nevertheless,  the  tendency  to  '  sport '  or  mutate  is 
evidently  increased  by  a  sharp  change  in  the 
environment,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  by  trans- 
ferring it  from  one  country  and  climate  to  another. 
Precisely  why  this  should  be  is  not  at  present 
known,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
environmental  change  leads  to  abnormal  divisions 
in  the  ripening  germ-cells,  and  that  these  abnormal 
divisions  are  the  starting-point  of  the  new  variety. 
In  a  true  breeding  thing  the  processes  of  cell- 
division  by  wliich  the  germ-cells  ripen  are  sym- 
metrical, and  the  germ-cells  themselves  are  all 
alike,  in  that  the  factors  contained  by  each  are  the 
same,  both  in  point  of  number  and  of  quality. 
Should,  however,  certain  of  the  cell-divisions  be 
abnormal,  they  must  result  in  an  asymmetrical 
distribution  of  the  factors  to  different  germ-cells, 
so  that  some  contain  one  or  more  factors  in  excess 
of  the  normal,  and  others  one  or  more  factors  less 
than  the  normal.  If  two  germ-eells  eacli  with  a 
factor  less  than  the  normal  come  together,  the 
resulting  individual  will  be  completely  lacking  in 
a  factor  possessed  by  the  original  form  and  will 
breed  perfectly  true  to  that  state.  And,  indeed, 
the  evidence  from  experimental  breeding  points  to 
the  majority  of  domestic  races  of  animals  and 
plants  having  arisen  in  this  way  (cf.  art.  Heredity). 
The  new  form  comes  into  being  through  the  loss  of 
this  or  that  character  from  the  original  wild,  and 
this  loss  must  be  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  elimination  of  the  appropriate  factor  or  factors 
somewhere  in  the  cell-divisions  whicli  give  rise  to 
the  germ-cells.  Less  commonly  the  new  form 
must  be  regarded  as  possessing  one  or  more  factors 
in  addition  to  those  present  in  the  form  from  which 
it  sprang,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  due  to  the 
forniation,  through  a  proce.ss  of  asymmetrical 
division,  of  certain  germ-cells  with  more  factors 
than  the  normal,  and  to  their  subsequent  union  to 
produce  an  individual  of  a  new  type. 

When  once  the  new  variety  has  arisen,  natural 
selection  decides  whetlier  it  is  to  persist  with  or  to 
replace  the  form  from  which  it  sprang.  Since  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  normal  depends  upon 
a  definite  and  clear-cut  distinction,  and^  since  that 
distinction  is  respected  tliroughout  the  hereditary 
process,  the  variety,  having  once  arisen,  cannot,  as 
Darwin  once  thought,  be  swamped  by  continual 
crossing  with  the  normal  form.  On  the  contrary, 
as  G.  H.  Hardy  has  shown,  a  population  mating 
•  at  random,  and  containing  a  definite  proportion  of 
the  new  form,   will,   in  the  absence  of  natural 


selection,  retain  its  constitution.  Provided  that 
it  is  equally  fertile,  the  new  form  will  hold  its  own 
even  tliough  present  in  very  small  numbers,  and 
the  population  will  remain  in  a  position  of  stability. 
Positions  of  stability  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  exist  when  the  equation  q"—pr  is  satisfied, 
where  ^  and  r  are  the  numbers  of  the  pure  breed- 
ing individuals  of  the  type  and  variety  respectively, 
while  2  g  is  the  number  of  hybrid  individuals.  If, 
however,  the  variety  be  favoured  by  natural 
selection,  though  only  in  a  slight  degree,  it  will 
gradually  supplant  the  original  form  until  the 
Latter  is  eliminated.  Moreover,  tlie  process  must 
be  a  rapid  one.  If  a  population  contains  -001  per 
cent  of  a  new  variety,  and  if  that  variety  has  even 
a  5  per  cent  selection  advantage  over  the  original 
form,  the  latter  will  almost  completely  disap|>ear 
in  less  than  100  generations.  Cases  of  tliis  sort  are 
not  unkno^vn  to  actual  experience.  Sixty  j-ears 
ago  the  dark  douhledayaria  form  of  the  common 
peppered  moth  (Amphidasys  betularia)  was  known 
only  as  a  rare  variety.  To-day  it  has  almost 
entirely  ousted  the  normal  form  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  of  the  Continent. 

17.  Considerations  of  this  nature  have  a  bearing 
upon  a  class  of  facts  which  at  first  sight  are  not  easy 
to  understand.  Speaking  generally,  a  natural 
species  is  distinguished  by  its  homogeneity.  Colour 
varieties  are  numerous  in  the  domestic  rabbit ;  in 
tlie  wild  rabbit  they  are  rare.  On  a  scheme  of 
evolution  based  upon  the  mutational  nature  of 
variation,  it  is  this  homogeneity  that  offers  diffi- 
culties in  interpretation.  But,  if  the  wild  form  be 
supposed  to  possesseven  a  slight  selection  advantage 
over  the  various  other  colour  forms,  the  rarity  of 
the  latter  becomes  more  comprehensible,  lliey 
may  arise ;  but,  with  the  conditions  adverse, 
though  ever  so  little,  they  must  tend  to  dis- 
appear. 

18.  There  is  another  aspect  of  species  which  is 
not  so  generally  taken  into  account.  Most  species 
— using  the  word  in  the  Linniean  sense — are  seen, 
when  examined  closely,  to  consist  not  of  a  single 
form,  but  of  a  number  of  slightly  different,  though 
perfectly  distinct,  forms.  This  was  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent,  by  the  French 
botanist  Jordan  and  others.  Jordan  showed,  for 
example,  that  the  Linnsan  species  Draba  verna, 
the  common  whitlow  grass,  can  be  analyzed  into 
more  than  200  forms,  each  of  which  is  sharply 
marked  off  from  any  other  by  habit,  shape  of 
leaves,  etc.,  and  can  be  bred  true  from  seed.  Such 
is  also  the  case,  though  generally  to  a  less  extent, 
with  many  other  species.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
shown  by  experimental  breeding  that  in  some  cases 
these  varieties — or  'elementary  species,'  as  they 
have  been  termed — differ  from  one  another  in  the 
same  way  that  domestic  varieties  differ.  They 
follow  in  heredity  the  Mendelian  law  of  segrega- 
tion, and  the  differences  between  them  must  be 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
in  their  constitution  of  specific  factors  for  the 
characters  in  which  they  differ  from  one  another. 
When,  as  often  happens,  many  of  these  elementary 
species  are  found  together,  it  must  be  supix)sed 
that  no  one  of  them  has  any  selection  advantage 
over  the  rest.  AVere  the  conditions  of  life  to  alter 
so  that  one  form  was  favoured  above  the  others, 
even  to  a  sliglit  extent,  that  form  would  tend 
rapidly  to  supplant  all  the  others  ;  and  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  this  may  already  have  happened  in 
many  cases  of  species  which  exhibit  relatively  few- 
varieties. 

19.  The  problem  of  whnt  constitutes  a  species  is 
one  that  has  vexed  the  minds  of  many  naturalists 
and  philosophers  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  it,  the  problem  is  yet  unsolved.  The 
classification  of  species  at  present  in  vogue  is  an 
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extension  of  the  Linnaean  system,  and  is  mainly 
based  npon  external  features  either  of  structure  or 
of  colour.  In  most  eases  these  difTerences  are  ac- 
companied by  the  phenomenon  of  sterility  between 
even  closely  allied  species,  though  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  There  are  cases,  such  as  those  of  the 
horse  x  ass  cross  and  the  horse  x  zebra  cross,  in 
which  well-formed  offspring  are  produced,  but  in 
which  the  latter  are  themselves  sterile.  In  some 
croups  of  animals,  again,  hybrids  between  acknow- 
ledged species  have  been  shown  to  be  fertile  when 
inbred  or  when  crossed  back  with  one  of  the  parent 
species.  This  is  the  case  with  various  forms  of 
oxen  and  bnfTalo,  and  especially  with  the  duck 
and  pheasant  tribes,  where  crosses  between  birds 
classified  as  belonging  to  dilTerent  genera  have 
been  proved  to  produce  fertile  offspring.  For  the 
systematist,  however,  whether  botanist  or  zoolo- 
gist, it  is  the  external  features  that  matter,  for 
upon  them  he  has  to  base  his  classifications.  But 
instances  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  which 
it  has  been  shown  that  two  species  founded  in 
this  way  are  fertile  together.  Whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  one  species  or  two  depends 
upon  whether  the  criterion  made  use  of  is  the 
external  features  or  whether  it  is  sterility.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  latter.  If, 
then,  the  phenomenon  of  sterility  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  problem  of  species,  it  becomes  of  the  first 
importance  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  causes 
to  which  sterility  is  due.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that 
in  some  cases  it  is  due  to  mechanical  causes,  as, 
for  example,  where  there  is  great  disparity  in  size, 
or  for  some  other  reason.  But  the  sterility  that  is 
associated  with  species  is  of  a  different  nature. 
The  germ-cells  may  come  into  intimate  contact, 
fusion  may  occur,  and  development  may  even  pro- 
ceed for  some  way  ;  yet  the  process  stops  sliort  of 
the  production  of  olispring.  There  would  ap{>ear 
to  be  some  incompatibility,  probably  of  a  chemical 
nature,  preventing  two  healthy  germ-cells  from 
giving  rise  to  a  new  individual.  Everything  seems 
to  point  to  the  problem  of  species  resolving  itself 
into  a  problem  in  chemistry,  but  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  does  not  permit  of  more  definite 
statement. 

Darwin  clearly  recognized  that  the  phenomena 
of  sterility  could  not  be  explained  in  terms  of 
natural  selection.  For  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
sterility  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  cannot 
be  conceived  of  as  awlvantageous  either  to  those 
individuals  themselves  or  to  the  rest  of  the  species. 
The  most  natural  view  of  the  origin  of  sterility  is 
to  regard  it  as  having  arisen  through  some  abrupt 
physiological  change  in  the  organism — a  change 
which  at  bottom  must  probably  be  conceived  of  as 
chemical.  Sterility  is  of  the  nature  of  mutation; 
and,  if  we  look  upon  it  as  the  essential  uliaracter- 
istic  of  species,  we  must  also  regard  mutation  as 
the  bridge  between  one  species  and  another.  The 
mutational  change  upon  which  the  sterility  de- 
pends may  become  associated  with  other  char- 
acters either  before  or  after  it  first  arises.  Such 
associations  of  characters  are  not  infrequently  met 
with  as  the  facts  of  heredity  are  coming  to  be 
more  carefully  studied.  External  features  would 
then  serve  to  distinguish  the  new  species  from 
that  out  of  which  it  bad  arisen,  bnc  i!»  vt^r'tn 
must  be  sought  in  the  origin  of  the  fundamental 
sterility  whicli  it  shows  towards  the  parent  species. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  process  initiated  iii 
the  germ-cells,  almost  nothioK  ts  known  at  present 
of  the  conditions  under  which  a  mutation  Arises. 
Until  such  knowledge  is  forthcoming,  that  most 
important  link  in  any  th'-ory  of  evolution — the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  xpeciea — ntut  remain 
unsolved. 
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EVOLUTION  (Ethical).— As  its  title  implies, 
this  article  is  concerned  with  ethics  as  explicable 
only  by  the  processes  of  evolution.  Until  the  rise 
of  the  science  of  biology,  psychologists,  in  seeking 
to  explain  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
assumed  it  to  be  different  in  kind  from  the  animal 
mind,  and  postulated  certain  innate  entities  and 
faculties  whose  analysis  would  furnish  the  key  to 
character  and  to  all  mental  operations.  A  history 
of  the  various  theories  of  the  nature  and  founda- 
tion of  morals  lies  outside  our  province,  but,  as 
briefiy  indicating  points  of  difference  between 
them  and  the  theory  summarized  in  this  article, 
it  may  be  stated  that  they  are  mainly  resolvable 
into  what  are  known  as  the  Utilitarian  and  the 
Intuitional.  The  Utilitarian — which  Hume  was 
the  first  among  the  18th  cent,  philosophers  to 
formulate  (the  doctrine  itself  is  as  old  as  Socrates), 
and  of  which  Bentham  and  the  Mills  are  tlie  chief 
modem  exponents — defines  virtue  as  that  which 
is  approved,  and  vice  as  that  which  is  condemned, 
the  sole  standard  of  morality  being  utility,  whose 
aim  and  end  is  *  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.'  Spencer  incorporated  Utilitari- 
anism into  Xns  Principles  of  Ethxcs,  but  held  that 
it  tends  to  become  wholly  altruistic,  and  modified 
it  by  giving  play  to  the  egoistic  also.  The  Intu- 
itional, of  which  Butler  is  the  most  famous  ex- 
positor, and  James  Martineau  the  representative 
modem  upholder  (see  his  Types  of  Ethical  Theory', 
Oxford,  1866),  assumes  that  there  is  in  each  indi- 
vidual a  faculty  of  innate  or  immediate  cognition 
and  perception  of  what  is  good  or  evil,  true  or 
false,  this  intuitive  facnlty  acting  without  the 
intervention  of  reason  or  the  guidance  of  experi- 
ence. 

A  death-blow  was  dealt  to  methods  of  intro- 
spective interpretation  by  the  publication  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  Prineiples  of  Ptycholoffv  (Lon- 
don, 1886)  and  Principles  of  Ethics  (do.  187»-1892), 
and  of  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  (do.  1871),  notably 
in  its  chapters  on  'Coraparidon  of  the  Mental 
Powers  of  Man  and  tbts  Lower  Animals.'  Fxtend- 
y-n,,  11, -i  /...p,,.o,„ i;  ..  motKo/i   wluch  lis.d  justificd 

.  to  th«)  psychical, 
;  ■.mental  identity 
U-iw  '■  lowest  and 

bi^ht  .     .  '.note  Bald- 

win's cciyeii t  woias,  mat  tin*  (levui'iiiment  of  mind 
in  its  early  stages,  and  in  certain  directions  of 
progress,  is  revealed  most  adequately  in  the  ani- 
miib'  (Story  of  the  Mind,  London,  1899,  p.  35). 
It  has  abolished  the  ancient  and  artificial  lines  of 
mental  demarcation  denoted  by  the  terms  '  reflex 
action,'  '  instinct,'  and  '  reason,'  and  Hhown  that 
in  stimalos  from  without  and  in  response  from 
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within,  involving  adaptation  to  needs,  lies  the 
explanation  of  processes  linking  man,  animal,  and 
plant.  Mental  progress  is  the  result  of  tlie  activity 
of  fundamental  and  permanent  instinctive  impulses 
(inherited  tendencies  of  which  the  nervous  ap- 
paratus is  the  vehicle)  which  supply  the  driving 
power  whereby  all  mental  activities  are  sustained. 
From  these  impulses  the  complex  faculties  of  the 
most  highly  developed  minds  have  their  source. 
'  They  are  the  mental  forces  that  maintain  and 
sliape  all  the  life  of  individuals  and  societies,  and 
in  tliem  we  are  confronted  with  the  central  mys- 
tery of  life  and  mind  and  will'  (W.  McDougall, 
Introd.  to  Social  Psychology,  London,  1908,  p. 
44). 

In  the  behaviour  of  the  lower  organisms  there  is 
manifest  the  potentially  psychical  '  faint  copy  of 
all  we  know  as  consciousness  in  ourselves  '  (Francis 
Darwin,  Presidential  Address,  Brit.  Assoc.  1908). 
The  glandular  leaves  of  the  Drosera  or  sundew, 
and  tlie  bladders  of  Utricularia,  or  bladderwort, 
entrap  the  luckless  insect  which  alights  on  them, 
and  assimilate  it  for  their  nourishment.  The 
ama;ba  withdraws  its  pseudopods  when  touched, 
and  engulfs  the  soft  organisms  on  which  it  feeds. 
And  thus  the  instinctive  impulses  might  be  tracked 
along  the  entire  line  of  psychical  evolution,  the 
instinctive  yielding  to  the  rational  in  such  degree 
that,  in  Bay  Lankester's  phrase,  the  animal  be- 
comes more  'educable'  (Kingdom  o/"  ^an,  London, 
1907,  p.  23), 

'_  for  if  we  neglect  the  pejichlcal  aspect  of  instinctive  processes, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  part  played  by  instincts  in 
the  development  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  the  determination 
of  the  conduct  of  individuals  and  societies,  and  it  is  the  funda- 
mental and  all-pervading  character  of  their  influence  upon  the 
social  life  of  mankind  which  alone  gives  the  consideration  of 
instincts  its  great  practical  importance'  (McDougall,  op.  eit. 
p.  30). 

They  are  the  fundamental  impulses  of  nutrition 
and  sex,  which,  Wundt  contends,  men  and  animals 
alike  possess  '  to  form  the  inalienable  foundation 
of  human  society  as  well  as  of  animal  association  ' 
[Ethics,  '  The  Facts  of  the  Moral  Life,'  p.  129). 

The  classification  of  instincts  lies  outside  the 
province  of  this  article,  and  it  suffices  to  refer  only 
to  the  gregarious  or  social  instinct  as  the  essential 
factor  in  ethical  development.  Man,  as  a  solitary 
animal,  is  unknown  to  us.  '  It  is  not  good  that 
the  man  should  be  alone '  (Gn  2"),  and  Aristotle 
follows  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  when 
he  says  that  '  he  who  is  unable  to  live  in  society 
must  be  either  a  beast  or  a  god  :  he  is  no  part  of 
a  State'  {Pol.  i.  2.  14).  'A  man  not  dependent 
upon  a  race  is  as  meaningless  a  phrase  as  an 
apple  that  does  not  grow  upon  a  tree '  (Leslie 
Stephen,  Science  of  Ethics,  London,  1882,  p.  91); 
and  individual  and  racial  obligation  and  morality 
are  as  interdependent  as  the  personal  and  the 
social  are  inseparable  and  correlate.  The  unend- 
ing struggle  for  life—'  and  there  is  no  discharge  in 
that  war'  (Ec  8') — is  a  dominant  factor  in  bring- 
ing about,  on  the  one  hand,  individual  dependence 
at  maturity  in  the  ease  of  solitary  animals,  as,  e.g. , 
the  eagle,  cat,  and  ilor. :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
collective  dependence  among  social  animals,  as, 
among  invertebrates,  the  ant  aiid  liee,  and,  among 
vertebrates,  e.g.  non-raptorial  birds,  slieep,  horse, 
dog,  and  man.  Turning  to  the  ant,  as  connspond- 
ing  in  position  among  insects  to  the  position  of 
man  among  mammals,  there  is,  says  McCoofc. 
'  no  trait  in  emmet  character  more  interesting 
than  the  entire  devotion  of  every  individual,  even 
unto  death,  to  the  welfare  of  the  community' 
(Ant  Communities,  London,  1909,  p.  191).  The 
maxim  solus  populi  suprema  est  lex  governs  alike 
ants  and  men. 

Speculating  on  the  social  habits  of  our  earliest- 
known  ancestor.  Pithecanthropus  erectus  (see  art.  I 


AxTHKOPOLOOV  in  vol.  i.  p.  563  f.),  who,  in  expert 
opinion,  represents  the  stage  '  immediately  ante- 
cedent to  tne  human  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
in  advance  of  the  simian,'  we  have  only  analogy 
to  guide  us  concerning  primitive  human  unions. 
Arguing  from  the  strength  of  '  the  feelings  of 
jealousy  all  through  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well 
as  from  the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  more 
particularly  of  the  anthropoid  apes,'  Darwin  for- 
mulated the  theory  that  aboriginal  man  '  lived  in 
small  communities,  each  with  a  single  wife  or, 
if  powerful,  with  several,  whom  he  jealously 
guarded  against  all  other  men '  (DesceTit  of  Man, 
ch.  XX.  p.  901).  Without  question,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  family  is  the  social  unit,  impetus 
to  personal  and  permanent  association  being  given 
by  the  longer  period  of  infancy  in  the  human  as 
compared  with  that  period  among  the  higher 
mammals  ;(it  may  be  remarked  that  the  larv^  of 
the  ant  pass  through  a  prolonged  babyhood  in- 
volving incessant  parental  care),  because  the  con- 
dition of  helplessness  and  dependence  strengthens 
tlie  self-sacrificing  instinct  of  the  parent,  sup- 
remely that  of  the  mother,  who,  in  nourishing 
her  offspring,  gives  all  and  receives  nothing. 
John  Fiske,  who  in  this  matter  was  preceded  by 
Anaxtmander  two  thousand  years  ago,  treats  this 
fully  in  his  Century  of  Science,  London,  1899, 
pp.  100-122.)  Hence,  in  the  satisfaction  of  the 
physical  needs  of  the  child  there  are  developed 
solicitude,  love,  self-denial,  courage,  and — greatest 
of  all — the  sympathy  out  of  which  the  strands  of 
family  life  are  woven,  strands  multiplying  in 
number  and  strength  until  they  bind  together 
gentes  or  groups  of  the  same  blood-brotherhood, 
clan,  or  totem,  these  aggregating  into  tribes  which 
are  the  foundation  of  the  nation,  the  patriotism 
engendered  by  which  is  the  family  bond  '  writ 
large.'  One  and  all  are  the  outcome  of  social 
heredity.  'Society  is  the  school  in  which  men 
learn  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong' 
(Westermarck,  MI  i.  9),  and  in  this  lies  the  key 
to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  judgments  which 
make  up  the  ethical  codes  of  every  age  and  race. 
These  judgments  are  wholly  subjective,  being  the 
outcome  of  emotions  whose  beginning  and  im- 
pulses are  social.  For  Nature  supplies  no  standard 
by  which  to  govern  conduct ;  from  obedience  or 
disobedience  to  her  laws  invariable  consequences 
follow,  but  these  have  no  element  of  the  ethical ; 
they  are  neither  rewards  nor  punishments.  The 
earth  may  be  '  filled  with  violence '  (Gn  6"),  her 
'  dark  places '  may  be  '  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty  '  (Ps  74*'),  but  '  seedtime  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease '  (Gn  8^). 

Moral  concepts  have  their  basis  in  feeling, 
not  in  reason  ;  moral  emotions,  as  Westermarck 
argues,  fall  into  the  two  classes  of  disapproval  or 
indignation,  and  approval,  each  belonging  to  a 
wider  class  of  emotions  which  he  calls  '  retribu- 
tive,' disapproval  being  manifested  in  anger  and 
revenge,  and  approval  in  '  retributive  kindly  emo- 
tion,' including  gratitude  {op.  cit.  i.  21).  This 
assumes  organization  within  the  group,  which 
in  turn  demands  an  altruistic,  rather  than  an 
egoistic,  individual. 

*  It  is  the  extension  of  the  application  of  natural  selection  to 
groups  rather  than  its  direct  application  to  individuals  that 
has  given  birth  to  morals.  Morality  has  arisen  because  it  is 
socifuly  useful;  that  is  the  Darwinian  account*  (Baldwin, 
Danwn  and  the  llumanilies,  London,  1910,  p.  64). 
As  J.  A.  Thomson  says,  '  progress  depends  on 
much  more  than  a  squabble  around  the  platter ' 
(Darmnism  and  Human  Life,  London,  1909,  p. 
92) ;  and  Darwinism  recognizes  that  mutual  aid 
has  modified  the  rigour  of  the  struggle  in  both  the 
animal  and  the  human.  Stripped  of  a  certain  coat 
of   exaggeration,   the   numerous   stories  of   help 
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rendered  by  one  animal  to  another  are  not  to  be 
dismissed  as  'travellers'  tales.'  For  example,  in 
bis  account  of  the  habits  of  the  viscacha,  a  S. 
American  rodent,  Hudson  says  that,  when  one 
of  the  burrows  is  destroyed  and  the  viscachas  are 
buried  alive,  other  viscachas  will  come  from  a  dis- 
tance to  dig  them  out  {Naturalist  in  La  Plata, 
London,  1892,  p.  311). 

The  degree  in  which  the  social  and  sympathetic 
impulses  have  been  developed  is  the  measure  of 
the  relative  place  in  intelligence  reached  by  man 
and  animal.  '  Union  is  strength,'  and  the  strength 
is  made  effective  by  restraint  and  subjugation  of 
self-assertion  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
An  ethical  code  has  warrant  and  permanence  only 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  secures  the  healthy 
interplay  of  regard  for  self  and  for  others,  and, 
wherever  this  is  defied  in  wilfulness  or  weakness, 
natural  selection,  extending  its  operation  from 
individuals  to  groups,  secures  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  who  po.ssess  an  ethical  value  in  maintain- 
ing the  health  of  the  social  organisms.  The  weak 
and  wilful,  those  who  detach  themselves  from  the 
communal  life,  go  under.  The  solitary  animal 
fights  for  its  own  hand  ;  the  social  animal  must 
be  altruistic  if  the  herd  is  to  survive ;  its  tenden- 
cies towards  self-regardfulness  are  restrained  by 
communal  action  whose  one  end  is  the  common 
weal.  '  That  which  is  not  good  for  the  swarm  is 
not  good  for  the  bee'  (Marcus  Aurelins,  vi.  54), 
and  the  converse  is  equally  true.  '  Morality  is 
the  sum  of  the  preservative  instincts  of  a  society, 
and  presumably  of  those  which  imply  a  desire  for 
the  good  of  the  society  itself  (Leslie  Stephen, 
op.  cit.  208).  Society  being  possible  only  by  the 
compliance  of  each  member  with  what  the  com- 
munity sanctions  as  necessary  to  its  welfare,  or 
abstinence  from  what  it  forbids  as  inimical  thereto, 
it  follows  that,  in  the  prohibition  or  permission  of 
certain  acts,  we  have  a  fundamental  constant,  a 
moral  quality  in  acts  which,  however  much  they 
vary  in  character,  cumulative  experience  pio- 
nounces  to  be  harmful  or  helpful  to  the  com- 
munity— in  plain  language,  right  or  wrong.  The 
means  vary,  but  the  end  to  be  achieved  is  the 
same,  and  the  achievement  is  by  cooperation. 
Social  acts  have  a  quantitative,  not  a  qualitative 
value,  because  man  everywhere  is  psychically,  as 
well  as  physically,  fundamentally  the  same.  His 
monogenetic  origin,  with  good  evidence,  is  as- 
sumed ;  so  is  his  enormous  antiquity,  which  sup- 
plies a  sufficient  period  for  the  modifications  into 
varieties,  and  for  the  different  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion to  which  these,  be  they  white,  yellow,  red,  or 
black,  have  attained.  Man  being,  at  the  core, 
the  same  everywhere,  observation  of  what,  at  first 
sight,  seem  his  vagaries  brings  home  how  super- 
ficial are  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought 
since  he  came  to  express  his  philosophy — for  such 
it  was  in  the  making — of  things.  He  remains,  in 
the  bulk,  as  his  intermittent  outbursts  of  fury 
and  savagery  everywhere  evidence,  a  creature  of 
instinctive  impulses  inherited  from  his  animal 
ancestry ;  as  an  emotional  being,  his  antiquity  is 
dateless  ;  as  a  rea.s(>ning  being,  he  is  a  late  and 
somewhat  rare  product.  But  whatever  he  has 
evolved  in  thought  and  put  into  action  has  justi- 
fied its  existence,  because  it  has  responded  to  some 
need.  It  has  had,  little  as  might  be  discerned, 
some  '  soul  of  gootlness '  impelling  to  what,  for 
the  time  being,  seemed  to  aecure  the  common 
weal.  / 

Since  both  religion  and  ethics  are  social  in  origin 
and,  therefore,  institutions  subject  to  the  law  of 
development,  there  is  no  state  in  man's  history  on 
which  we  can  put  our  finger  and  say  :  Here  he 
became  a  religious  and  a  moral  being.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  recognize,  as  main  factors, 
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the  impulses  to  social  order  which  communal  life 
postulates  as  the  primal  sources  of  moral  codes. 
If  'society  is  the  school,'  then,  as  Westermarck 
adds,  '  custom  is  the  headmaster,'  and  with  the 
ferule  of  tabu  he  has  kept  every  race  in  statu 
pupillari. 

'  Tbe  idea  of  bid  as  the  individual  or  national  transgression 
of  moral  law  is  extremely  modern.  In  primitive  times  there 
was  no  such  individual  act  and  no  such  moral  law.  The  only 
misconduct  was  a  breach  of  custom,  the  violation  of  tabu* 
(Ames,  Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,  London,  1910,  p. 
131).  '  Custom  is  one  of  the  earliest  shapes  in  which  duty  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  consciousness  of  the  savage '  (F.  B.  Jevons, 
Introd.  to  Hist,  of  Ret.,  London,  1896,  p.  190).  'Little  by 
little  and,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  custom  establisbeth  the  fact 
of  her  authority  in  us '  (Montaigne,  Essays,  i.  136,  Dent's 
Temple  ed.).  In  their  derivations  both  *  ethics '  and  '  morals ' 
witness  to  their  origin.  The  one  is  from  yfOiKOi,  a  modification 
of  ^do;,  custom,  usage,  manners ;  the  other  from  inos,  moris, 
pertaining  to  manners,  therefore  to  conduct. 
Be  man  savage  or  civilized,  the  reluctance  to  defy 
or  to  depart  from  the  usual,  the  fear  of  being  called 
'eccentric,'  i.e.  'out  of  the  circle,'  is  in  his  bones. 
Conservatism  is  a  permanent  force  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  overrate  either  the  authority  or  the 
value  of  custom  as  a  factor  in  conduct.  Identity 
of  belief  and  practice  makes  for  unity  and  sta- 
bility, and  the  force  of  tradition  acts  as  social 
cement.  To  what  particular  and  local  causes  the 
great  body  of  customs,  infinite  in  variety,  and, 
not  seldom,  irrational  or  inconsequential,  is  due 
remains  an  insoluble  problem,  because  of  the  re- 
moteness of  the  social  conditions  under  which 
they  arose.  We  have  only  to  observe  how,  among 
intelligent  persons,  some  chance  occurrence  will 
excite  or  paralyze  action,  to  see,  a  fortiori,  how, 
among  unintelligent  people,  some  casual  event, 
followed  by  fortune  or  the  reverse,  will  cause  this 
or  that  line  of  conduct  to  be  made  a  rule  of  life, 
and  obedience  thereto  to  become  a  rule  of  conduct, 
a  part  of  the  customary  law,  of  the  community. 
Imitation — '  the  prime  condition  of  all  collective 
social  life'  (McDougall,  p.  326) — whether  in  creeds, 
codes,  or  clothes,  has  been  a  powerful  element  in 
the  conservation  of  the  decrees  of  custom.  To 
both  savage  and  civilized  are  applicable  the  lines 
which  Henry  Sidgwick  composed  in  his  sleep  : 
*  We  think  so  because  all  other  people  think  so : 
Or  because — or  because — after  all,  we  do  think  so  : 
Or  because  we  were  told  so  and  think  we  must  think  so  : 
Or  because  we  once  thought  so  and  think  we  still  think  so  ; 
Or  because,  having  thought  so,  we  think  we  still  think  80.' 
Closely  linked  with  imitation  is  the  influence 
of  suggestion  in  swaying  judgment  and  conduct, 
sometimes  for  good,  but,  perhaps,  as  often  for 
evil.  The  crowd,  unquestioning,  will  believe 
what  each  member  of  it,  detached  from  his  fellow, 
would  reject  as  a  fable.  Hence,  frequently,  the 
worthlessness  of  collective  evidence  and  judgment ; 
hence,  too,  often,  the  valuelessness  of  concurrent 
testimony  even  from  men  of  scientific  training  as 
to  the  validity,  say,  of  .so-called  spiritual  phenomena 
when,  expecting  to  witness  the  same,  they  meet  in 
stances.  Hence  the  aberrations  when  some  domi- 
nant idea  takes  possession  of  the  undisciplined,  with 
mischievous  results  akin  to  the  epidemic  delftsions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  corybantic  displays  of 
hysterical  revivalists,  or  the  terrorism  of  the 
Apaches  of  Paris  and  the  hooligans  of  London  and 
otlier  crowded  centres. 

Travelling  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the 
general  attitude  of  civilized  communities,  in  which 
the  primitive  is  persistent,  towards  innovations 
explains  the  conservatism  of  the  savage.  So  heavy 
was  the  weight  of  the  dead  hand  of  custom  that 
the  nameless  reformer  who  ventured  to  resist  it 
must  have  been  shaped  in  no  common  mould.  For 
to  challenge  was  to  insert  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  of  disruption  ;  it  was  to  assume  that  he 
who  defied  was  wiser  than  his  fathers,  or,  com- 
mitting rank  blasphemy,  wiser  than  tlie  deified 
ancestors,   the  traditional  framers  of  the  tribal 
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code.  What  long  pre-rational  ages  of  stereotyped 
acquiescence  prevailed  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  of 
the  small  part  that  reason  still  plays  in  conduct ; 
the  emotions  as,  primarily,  the  outcome  of  the  in- 
stinctire  impulses  which  are  the  bases  of  mental 
activities  show  themselves  dominant  and  persist- 
ent. '  The  progressive  state  is  only  a  rare  and  an 
occasional  exception ' ;  and,  where  the  wisest  are 
not  supreme,  there  stagnation  rules  (see  Bagehot's 
Physics  and  PoWira*,  London,  1887,  pp.  41,  211). 
But  an  ounce  of  example  is  worth  a  ton  of  exposi- 
tion. 

Herodotng  (lii.  88)  narrates  how  '  Darius  asked  certain  Hel- 
lenes (or  what  price  they  would  eat  their  fathers  when  they 
died,  and  they  answered  that  for  no  price  would  they  do  so. 
After  this  he  summoned  those  Indians  who  are  called  Callatians, 
who  eat  their  parents,  and  asked  them,  in  presence  of  the 
Hellenes,  (or  what  payment  they  would  burn  the  bodies  of  their 
fathers  when  they  died  ;  when  they  cried  aloud  and  bade  him 
keep  silence  (rom  such  words.  Thus  then  these  things  were 
established  by  usage,  and  I  think  Pindar  spoke  rightly  in  his 
verse  when  he  said,  "  Custom  is  the  King  o(  all." ' 

Fi(teen  centuries  later,  a  traveller  in  High  Albania  tells  us  : 
*  For  all  their  habits,  laws,  and  customs,  the  people,  as  a  rule, 
have  but  one  explanation  :  "It  is  the  custom  of  Lek,"  the  law 
that  is  said  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the  chieftain  Lek  Duka- 
chin.  Lek  is  fabled  to  have  legislated  minutely  on  all  subjects. 
Of  himself  little  is  known.  He  has  left  no  mark  on  European 
history— is  a  purely  local  celebrity— but  that  "Lek  said  so" 
obtains  more  than  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  teachings  of 
Islam  and  Christianity,  the  Sheriat  and  Church  law,  all  have  to 
yield  to  the  Canon  of  Lek '  (M.  E.  Durham,  High  Albania, 
London,  1909,  p.  26).  There  is  an  Albanian  proverb  which  says, 
',It  is  better  that  a;village>hould  (all  than  a  custom '  (ib.  p.  269)  ; 
and  the  priests  say  that,  in  spite  o(  all  their  efforts,  their  parish- 
ioners all  regard  the  shooting  of  a  man  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  crime  of  breaking  a  fast  or  eating  an  egg  on  a  Satur- 
day (id.  104).  Compare  with  this  the  story  which  Erasmus  told 
(our  hundred  years  ago  :  '  I  have  just  heard  that  two  poor  crea- 
tures are  to  be  murdered  in  France  because  they  have  eaten  meat 
in  Lent '  (Fronde's  Erasmus,  1894,  p.  360)  ;  and  a  passage  from 
Smollett's  Travels  through  France  and  Italy,  1786  (Letter  x»v.)  : 
•A  murderer,  adulterer,  or  sodomite  will  obtain  easy  absolution 
(rom  the  Church,  and  even  find  favour  with  society ;  but  a  man 
who  eats  a  pigeon  on  a  Saturday  without  express  licence  is 
avoided  and  abhorred  as  a  monster  of  reprobation."  How  all 
the  ages  meet  in  their  assumption  o(  moral  qualities  in  acts 
which  have  no  bearing  on  character— the  confusion  of  malum 
m  te  with  Tnalum  prohibitum— \»  further  seen  in  comparing  a 
passage  which  Aulus  Gellius  (NocUs,  x.  23)  quotes  from  Cato, 
that  it  is  for  the  husband  to  condemn  and  punish  his  wife  it 
she  has  been  guilty  of  any  shameful  act,  such  as  drinking  wine 
or  committing  adultery,  with  W.  G.  Palgrave's  account  of  the 
Wahhaby  moral  code,  in  which  the  great  sins  are  paying 
Divine  honour  to  a  creature  and  smoking  tobacco,  while 
murder,  adultery,  and  false  witness  are  'merely  little  sins' 
(Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  London  and 
Cambridge,  1885,  ii.  870). 

The  literature  of  the  subject  of  the  tabu  is  en- 
ormous, and  here  it  must  suffice  briefly  to  refer 
to  that  wide-spread  institution  as  a  continuous 
and  effective  factor,  even  among  the  civilized, 
often  in  unsuspected  form,  in  human  conduct.  In 
Psyche's  TosA  (London,  1909),  Frazer  has  shown,  in 
a  series  of  cogent  examples,  how  '  by  virtue  of  his 
absurdities'  man  secured  stability  for  the  fun- 
damental bases  of  society,  government,  private 
Property,  marriage,  and  regard  for  human  life, 
'he  belief  that  dire  results  will  follow  breach  of 
rules  as  to  things  forbidden  is  the  most  powerful 
deterrent  that  superstition  has  begotten.  Curses 
and  charms,  and  all  other  apparatus  of  the  sorcerer, 
are  more  effective  than  the  prosaic  bogey,  'Tres- 
passers will  be  prosecuted,'  and  the  would-be  evil- 
doer js  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  that  some  horrible 
disease  will  follow  the  stealing  of  his  neighbour's 
vams  ;  or  that  he  may  go  hag-ridden  for  the  rest  of 
Ins  life,  if  he  stealthily  removes  his  neighbour's 
boundary-mark.  The  belief  that  irregular  sexual 
relations  will  disastrously  affect  the  fertility  of 
the  crops  is  a  check  on  incontinence,  and  therefore 
an  encouragement  to  the  formation  of  orderly  con- 
nexions. The  belief  that  the  ghost  of  a  slaughtered 
man  will  wreak  vengeance  on  the  tribe  to  whicli 
the  murderer  belongs  creates  a  feeling  that  shapes 
codes  embodying  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
lite.  Orestes  was  driven  from  one  land  to  another, 
not  80  much  because  he  had  kUled  his  mother,  as 


because  of  the  peril  to  others  brought  by  him  who 
was  pursued  by  the  Erinyes. 

In  their  ultimate  analysis  the  codes  of  every  age 
and  people  are  found  to  deal  with  human  relations. 
'Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  tlie  world '  (Ja  I").  Murder,  theft,  lying, 
slander,  unchastity,  these  are  offences  of  man 
against  his  fellows.  Of  the  '  Ten  Words,'  familiarly 
known  as  the  '  Ten  Commandments,'  seven  are 
concerned  with  social  duties.  In  a  document  cen- 
turies older  than  the  Hebrew  code,  the  Instruction 
of  Ptah  Hotep,  the  author  '  devotes  his  work  en- 
tirely to  the  principles  of  charity  and  duty  to  one's 
neighbour'  (tr.  B.  G.  Gunn,  1908,  p.  33) ;  and  the 
essence  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius,  'the  purest 
of  any  in  the  world,'  is — 'Act  socially'  {Confucian 
Analects  (tr.  Giles,  1907,  p.  27). 

Sociality  is  looked  upon  by  the  Kaffirs  as  the  essential  virtue. 
The  children  play  in  great  bands.  To  loaf  about  alone  would 
be  regarded  as  a  highly  penal  offence,  and  every  child  regards 
eating  in  secret  as  a  base  act.  'Occasionally  a  child  seems 
devoid  of  social  tendencies,  and  in  this  case  a  witch-doctor  la 
sent  for  to  cure  the  child'  (Dudley  Kidd,  Savage  Children, 
London,  1906,  pp.  72,  119).  Among  the  Euahlayi  tribe  of 
Australia  the  mother's  crooning  song  is,  '  Kind  be,  do  not  steal ; 
do  not  touch  what  to  another  belongs ;  leave  all  such  alone ; 
kind  be'  (K.  Langloh  Parker,  The  Euahlayi  Tribe,  London, 
1905,  p.  64).  Papuan  youths  are  thus  admonished :  '  You  no 
steal,  you  no  borrow  without  leave.  If  you  take  dugong  har* 
poon  and  break  it,  how  you  pay  man?  You  got  no  dugong 
harpoon.  Give  food  to  (ather  and  mother.  Spose  old  man  ask 
you  (or  food  or  water,  spose  you  not  got  much,  you  give  half. 
Never  mind  if  you  and  your  wife  go  without  [cf.  Mt  10*2], 
When  your  brothers  (i.e.  clan  brothers)  are  fighting,  you  stand 
side  by  side.  No  stay  behind  to  steal  women  *  (A.  C.  Haddon, 
in  Agnostic  Annual,  1907,  p.  62). 

In  early  social  stages,  acts  of  mutual  help  are 
restricted  to  the  community.  Among  existing 
savage  peoples,  as  the  Comanches,  Kalmuks,  and 
others,  the  man  who  steals  from  strangers  wins 
admission  to  higher  rank.  Speaking  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  Caesar  says  that  '  robberies  beyond  the 
bounds  of  each  community  have  no  infamy,  but 
are  commended  as  a  means  of  exercising  youth  and 
lessening  sloth'  (de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  23).  'Ought' 
was  originally  the  preterite  of  '  to  owe,'  but  moral 
obligations  long  remained  intra-tribal,  and  the 
life-struggle  which  at  the  outset  compelled  this, 
among  even  the  highest  civilized  commimities,  has 
yielded  but  partially  and  tardily  toa  wider  sympathy 
and  benevolence  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  closer  inter- 
course between,  and  therefore  enlarged  knowledge 
of,  peoples — partially  and  tardily,  because  racial 
ditlerences  appear  to  be  too  deeply  engrained  to 
warrant  hope  that  white,  yellow,  and  black  will 
ever  be  linked  in  a  world-embracing  sympathy. 
(For  numerous  examples  of  the  distinction  between 
intra-tribal  and  extra-tribal  misdeeds,  see  Wester- 
marck,  ii.  20-24.) 

There  never  has  been,  probably  there  never  will 
be,  a  uniform,  unalterable  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  applicable  through  all  times  for  all  men. 

'The  moral  world  is  as  little  exempt  as  the  physical  world 
from  the  law  of  ceaseless  change,  of  perpetual  flux.  .  .  ,  We 
can  as  little  arrest  the  process  of  moral  evolution  as  we  can 
stay  the  sweep  of  the  tides  or  the  courses  of  the  stars '  (GB3, 
London,  1911,  *  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,'  Pref.  p.  vi  f.X 

Since  the  migration  of  primitive  man  from  a 
common  cradleland,  the  different  environment  has 
been  operative  in  dividing  the  race  into  permanent 
varieties.  Sociological  differences  have  resulted, 
and,  since  ethics  is  a  branch  of  sociology,  tliere 
inevitably  arise  the  contradictions,  varieties,  and, 
often,  repellent  elements  whose  presence  would 
otherwise  perplex  the  student  of  the  astoundingly 
complex  codes  and  customs  of  the  world. 

'  The  study  of  moral  advancement  is  no  tracing  out  of  a  single 
straight  line,  but  rather  the  following  of  a  very  winding  curve ' 
(L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Morals  in  Evolution,  London,  1906,  i.  87). 

In  ethics,  as  in  biology,  there  is  not  continuous 
progress,  but  adaptation,  which  sometimes  involves 
retrogression,  and  adjustment  on  a  lower  level. 
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The  sea-squirts,  lancelets,  and  rotifers  have  their 
correspondences  in  degenerate  races,  in  the  decline 
and  fall  of  civilizations  whose  types  of  manliness 
we  cannot  hope  to  excel,  whose  codes  embody  pre- 
cepts which  are  sufficing  rules  of  life,  and  whose 
art  we  may  emulate,  but  can  never  hope  to  surpass. 
The  moral  standard  is  the  measure  of  civilization 
in  the  highest,  and  that  not  a  commercial,  sense 
which  a  community  has  reached,  and  that  standard 
advances  part  passu  with  it.  Hence,  even  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  changes  so  momentous  that 
what  is  approved  or  tacitly  connived  at  in  one 

feneration  is  condemned  and  punished  in  a  later, 
or  the  code  does  not  create  the  ethic  ;  it  can 
only  embody  what,  after  ages  of  sore  testing,  man 
has  felt  to  be  best  for  man— a  result  attainable 
only  when  acts  have  their  foundation  in  sympathy 
disciplined  by  judgment.  We  ..need  not  travel 
outside  the  history  of  our  own  criminal  code  for 
examples  of  the  relativity  of  morals,  and  of  their 
advance  along  the  lines  of  social  evolution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  there  were  more  than  two 
hundred  offences  on  the  statute-book  for  which  death  was  the 
penalty.  Among  these  were  the  cutting-down  of  young  trees, 
shooting  rabbits,  and  stealing  five  shillings  worth  of  goods  from 
a  shop.  Men  and  women  were  hanged  for  sheep  stealing,  for 
forgery,  and  for  uttering  spurious  coin ;  but  they  mig:ht  buy 
and  sell  slaves  and  flog  them  to  death  without  breaking  the 
law  (for  further  examples,  see  Hobhouse,  op.  eit.  i.  112  ;  G.  W.  E. 
Russell,  CoUections  atid  iUcoUectiong,  London,  1898,  pp.  85-87  ; 
and  Lecky,  Hist,  of  England  in  the  18th  Century,  do.  1892,  viL 
316). 

In  the  later  part  of  the  16th  cent.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  captain 
of  a  slave  ship  named  the  Jegxis  (!),  gave  some  of  his  profits  to 
the  founding  of  Chatham  Hospital.  He  would  have  made  a 
larger  gift,  but  he  explained  that  'so  many  of  these  wretched 
creatures,  starved  or  suffocated,  had  died  on  the  voyage,  and 
they  that  were  left  grew  into  such  weakness  that  it  was  only 
by  God's  grace  we  were  enabled  to  barter  them.*  It  was  not 
till  1807  that  Parliament  abolished  trading  in  slaves,  and 
other  twenty-six  years  passed  before  slavery  was  abolished  in 
British  colonies,  the  slave-owners  receiving  twenty  million 
pounds  as  compensation.  The  collective  conscience  had  pas- 
sively acquiesced  in  what  had  gone  on  unquestioned  for  cen- 
turies ;  only  as  the  moral  tone  became  loftier  were  such  shame- 
ful things  redressed.  The  recency  of  codes  that  shock  us  bids 
us  '  nurse  no  extravagant  hope  '  of  an  ethical  millennium.  A 
survey  which  embraces  the  habitable  globe  shows  that  *  there 
are  few  that  be  saved.' 

Civilization,  as  Lecky  says  (Hist,  of  European 
Morals*,  London,  1890,  i.  150),  has,  'on  the  whole, 
been  more  successful  in  repressing  crime  than  re- 
pressing vice,'  and  the  primal  passions  need  small 
incitement  to  baneful  activity.  The  race  is  to  the 
swift,  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  vast  areas  of  the 
world  remain  the  arenas  of  ceaseless  turmoil  and 
rapine  by  tribes  whose  sole  bu-tiness  is  fighting — 
trioes  of  the  marauding  type  of  the  Highlanders 
of  two  centuries  ago,  only  less  barbaric  than  those 
of  Persian  Baluchistan  described  by  a  Times  cor- 
respondent (I2th  July  19U) : 

'  To-day  the  total  population  does  not  probably  exceed  200,000, 
and  not  20  per  cent  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  adult  men  carry  arms  of  some  sort,  and 
find  in  rapine  and  violence  more  congenial  means  of  livelihood. 
They  are  mostly  of  Arab  extraction,  with  a  strong  admixture  of 
negro  blood,  but  their  language  is  a  dialect  compounded  of 
Baluch  and  Persian  as  well  as  Arabic ;  and  the  ruling  class,  if 
any  class  can  be  so  described  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  law 
butithat  of  the  strongest,  claims  to  be  of  Haluch  origin,  though 
the  real  Baluch  of  British  Baluchistan  looks  upon  his  mongrel 
kinsman  of  .Mekran  with  some  contempt.  Every  district  and 
almost  every  village  has  its  chief,  of  varying  importance  accord- 
)n;f  to  the  number  of  tu/enkehis,  or  retainers  armed  with  rifles, 
whom  he  can  muster.  These  chiefs  alone  live  in  mud  forts 
enclosing  more  or  less  spacious  dwelling-bouses  of  sun-dried 
mud.  'The  rest  abide  in  squalid  huts  built  up  of  the  ribs  of  the 
date-palm  branch,  and  covered  with  date-palm  matting.  There 
are  no  recognized  laws,  and  the  only  protection  which  life  and 
property  enjoy  is  derived  from  the  blood-feud  system,  which 
has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial.  Blood-feuds  involve  the 
whole  tribe  or  family  in  the  individual  quarrel  of  any  member, 
and  are  thus  apt  to  make  those  responsible  for  originating  them 
light-heartedly  very  unpopular  with  their  own  people.  To  this 
extent  they  act  as  a  deterrent  upon  gratuitous  violence.  Hence, 
probably,  the  relatively  small  amount  of  bloodshed  that  accom- 
panies the  raids  upon  which  these  people  are  perpetually 
engaged.  The  life  of  every  chief  is  a  continuous  game  of  petty 
intrigue  and  treachery  and  predatory  warfare,  which  he  plays 
against  his  fellows,  and  of  which  the  stakes,  by  whomsoever 
won,  are  invariably  paid  by  the  lesser  fry.' 


But,  while  such  social  chaos,  of  which  the  fore- 
going is  a  type,  prevails,  cheeking  optimistic 
theories  of  progress,  be  it  remembered  that  even 
in  the  blood-feud — the  lex  talionis — lie  germs  of 
social  justice. 

The  transfer  of  ethics  from  a  social  to  a  super- 
natural basis  was  ett'ected  in  the  dim  past,  when  the 
administration  of  law  became  vested  in  the  chief 
or  medicine-man,  round  whom  sanctity  gathered, 
and  who  was  held  to  derive  his  authority  from  the 
deified  ancestors  of  the  tribe.  What  he  did  was 
believed  to  be  done  by  their  aid  and  in  their  name  ; 
the  laws  were  their  laws  ;  and  disobedience,  as  sin 
against  them,  was  punished  here,  and  in  common 
belief,  hereafter.     1  bus  religion 

•fixed  the  yoke  of  custom  thoroughly  on  mankind.'  It  'put 
upon  a  fixed  law  a  sanction  so  fearful  that  no  one  could  dream 
of  not  conforming  to  it '  (Bagehot,  op.  cit.  p.  57).  '  There  is  no 
common  wealth  where  there  is  not  some  mixture  either  of  cere- 
monious vanity  or  of  false  opinion,  which  as  a  restraint  serveth 
to  keepe  the  people  in  awe  and  dutie.  It  is  therefore,  that  most 
of  them  have  such  fabulous  grounds  and  trifling  beginnings, 
and  enriched  with  *upernaturall  niistyries '  (Montaigne,  Essays, 
'  Of  Glorie,'  Tudor  Translations  ed.,  London,  1892-93,  ii.  361). 

But  every  institution  has  served  some  useful 
purpose  ;  it  has  corresponded  with  some  necessity, 
else  it  could  never  have  come  into  being,  or  sur- 
vived ;  and  in  rude  and  turbulent  times,  when 
men's  passions  and  emotions  needed  restraint  to 
prevent  excesses,  the  belief  that  wrongs  committed 
against  their  fellows  were  sins  against  all-powerful 
gods  who  were  '  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day ' 
(Ps  7"  AV)  aiTested  the  course  of  many  an  evil- 
doer. And  to  this  day,  wherever  the  moral  tone 
is  lower,  and  savage  instincts  are  dominant,  that 
belief  is  a  necessary  and,  often,  effective  check.  In 
the  slow  evolution  of  man  from  '  the  ape  and  tiger ' 
stage,  it  seems  probable  that  many  ages  will 
elapse  before  the  consciousness  of  what  is  due 
to  others,  so  that  no  one  life  shall  be  the  worse 
through  the  acts  of  another,  will  be  the  ruling 
motive  of  conduct.  '  Evil  is  wrought '  not  only  '  by 
want  of  thought,  as  well  as  want  of  heart,'  but 
by  ignorance,  the  mother  of  so  much  wrong,  and  by 
an  accompanying  lack  of  imagination.  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  which  prevents  a  man  from  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  those  whose  actions  lie  may, 
without  warrant,  condemn,  and  deprives  him  of 
that  sympathy  which  is  the  social  cement.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  by  this  faculty  of  imagination 
that  man  has  devised  instruments  of  cruelty  and 
torture,  and  methods  of  crime  which  have  made 
him  lower  than  the  brute. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  the 
assumed  dependence  of  morals  on  theology  (which, 
as  a  body  of  dogma,  is  a  different  thing  from  reli- 
gion) is  injurious  thereto,  because  the  authority  of 
an  ethical  code  is  weakened  in  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  bound  up  with  creeds  whose  truth  is  questioned, 
and  which,  as  knowledge  advances,  become  obso- 
lete. Examples  of  this  mischievous  connexion  are 
supplied  by  witchcraft,  to  give  up  belief  in  which, 
John  Wesley  contended,  was  to  surrender  belief  in 
an  infallible  Bible,  wherein  is  commanded,  'Thou 
shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live'  (Ex  22",  cf.  Dt  18'") ; 
and  by  the  justification  of  the  custom  of  determin- 
ing guilt  or  innocence  by  ordeal  given  in  Nu  S""-. 
Moreover,  the  codes  of  both  savage  and  civilized 

E copies  show  that  the  quality  of  actions  which  are 
eld  to  be  sins  against  supernatural  beings  is  deter- 
mined by  the  conceptions  entertained  regarding 
tliose  bemgs.  On  the  lower  plane  of  these  sinful 
acts  are  omissions  of  ritual,  withholding  of  offer- 
ings, and  other  offences  which  have  no  relation  to 
conduct. 

'  The  gods  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  jealous  gods,  .  .  .  jealous  o( 
the  adulation  and  offerings  paid  to  them  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
they  resent  so  much  as  any  slight,  whether  Intentional  or  acci- 
dental, which  may  be  offered  them  '  (Ellis,  Tshi-speaking  Peoplet 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  London,  1S87,  p.  11 ;  cf.  Ex  200),  In  Aus- 
tralian legend,  the  god  Atnatu  expelled  man  from  heaven  to 
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earth  for  neglect  of  his  cercnioniefl.  He  made  no  moral  law,  but 
bla  ritual  law  a<  to  circumcision  and  whirling  the  bull-roarer 
roust  be  obejcd.  In  the  lliail (uxlv.  66),  Zeus  says  to  Hera  that 
Hector  was  dearest  to  him  of  all  mortals,  '  because  he  nowise 
failed  in  the  gittm  I  loved.  Never  did  my  altar  lack  seemly 
teuts,  drink-offerings,  and  streams  of  sacrifice ;  even  the  honour 
that  falleth  to  our  due.'  Speaking  of  the  modem  Greek,  J.  C. 
LawiOD  aays :  *  In  the  mental  attitude  of  the  worshipper,  there 
is  little  change  since  first  were  written  the  words,  Supa  6eovi 
vttdti,  "  Gifts  win  the  gods  " '  (^Mod.  Gr.  Folkl.  and  Anc.  Or.  iiel., 
Cambridge,  1910,  p.  57).  '  With  the  gods,  clearly,  nothing  goes 
for  nothing.  Each  blessing  has  its  price.  Health  is  to  l^  had, 
say,  for  a  calf ;  wealth,  for  a  couple  of  yoke  of  oxen ;  a  kingdom, 
for  a  hecatomb*  (Lucian,  de  Sacr.  2).  Among  offences  against  a 
supernatural  being  is  that  of  mentioning  his  name,  or,  per  contra, 
as  in  the  list  of  Divine  names  called  iiulifjitamenta,  it  was  of 
immense  importance  to  know  the  correct  name  (Warde  Fowler, 
Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People,  London,  1911,  p. 
119).  How  the  nature  of  the  offering  acceptable  to  the  gods  is 
ruled  by  the  conception  of  the  offerer  is  seen  in  the  advance 
from  sacrifices  of  'thousands  of  rams'  to  the  social  acts  of  doing 

iustly  and  loving  mercy  (.Mic  67f).    For  the  highest  moral  law 
I  'expressed  in  the  form,  "Be  this,"  not  in  the  form,  "Do  this"' 
(Leslie  Stephen,  op.  eit.  148). 

The  comparative  method,  to  which  reference  was 
made  at  the  outset  of  tliis  article,  has  justified  its 
application  to  inquiry  into  the  evolution  of  the 
moral  sense.  It  lias  imported  order  into  a  realm 
of  speculation  and  inquiry,  where  hitherto  con- 
fusion and  chaos  ruled.  It  has  made  clear  the 
fundamental  imiformity  of  human  nature,  showing 
by  what  like  motives  the  most  unlike  acts  are 
prompted.  It  has  thrown  light  on  the  darkling 
mysteries  which  invested  what  seemed  the  inscrut- 
able problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  the  un- 
ending tmd  awful  tale  of  human  wrong,  bloodshed, 
and  tyranny.  It  explains  what  part,  for  the  time 
being,  institutions  and  customs  wliich  to  the  higher 
moral  consciousness  are  repellent  and  arresting 
forces,  such  as  slavery,  infanticide,  the  exposure  of 
infants,  blootl-feuds,  polygamy,  polyandry,  duel- 
ling, torture,  the  killing  of  the  aged  and  sick,  and 
cannibalism,  have  played  in  social  evolution,  as 
subserving  what  the  community  boJieved  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  It  has  proved  that 
our  moral  codes,  like  our  theological  creeds,  are 
conditioned  by  the  accident  of  birth,  of  heredity, 
aiid  of  surroundings.  To  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Evolution — unity  and  continuity — it  has 
brought  its  'cloud  of  witnesses.'  A  survey  of  the 
codes  and  customs  of  all  ages  and  peoples  shows 
that  they  are  man-made  social  products  ;  tliat  they 
are  before  all  creeds  and  dogmas  ;  that  they  derive 
their  authority  solely  from  their  proved  utility ; 
and  that  they  have  their  origin  as  the  outcome  of 
social  needs,  increasing  their  force  and  securing 
their  permanence  because  of  their  adjustment  to 
altered  ideas  and  requirements.  Conscience  has 
followed  the  laws  of  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment, and  the  theory  of  a  definite,  rigid,  and  abso- 
lute ethic  is  a  fiction.  Montaigne  puts  the  matter 
with  his  usual  shrewdness :  '  The  lawes  of  con.science, 
which  we  say  to  proceed  from  nature,  rise  and  pro- 
ceed of  custome  (Essays,  i.  112).  It  follows  that, 
except  in  the  sense  that  sin  is  rebellion  against, 
and  attempt  to  thwart,  the  universal  order,  the 
term  is  inapplicable.  Sin,  in  e.ssence,  is  therefore 
the  anti-social. 

LiTBRATURE.— In  his  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral 
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important  which,  in  a<ldition  to  those  already  cited  above,  should 
be  consulted:  S.  Alexander,  3forai  Order  and  Progress,  Lon- 
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Budges  and  others.  The  Ethical  Movement,  London,  1911 ; 
W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures  and  Essai/s,  London,  1886;  G.  L. 
Diclcinson,  The  Meaning  o/  Good,  London,  1907 ;  H.  Ellis, 
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H.  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics,  London,  1901 ;  Boris 
Sidis,  The  Ptycholog]/  of  Suggestion,  London,  1903;  Adam 
Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  London,  1759  (reprint,  1887) ; 
H.  Spencer,  Principle*  of  Ethics,  London,  lS79-lb92 ;  J.  A. 
Thomson,  The  Bible  of  Xature,  Edinburgh,  1903  ;  W.  Trotter, 
art.  '  The  Herd  Instinct,'  in  The  Sociological  Review,  Julv  1908 ; 
E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture*,  London,  1903  ;  M.  F.  Wash- 
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EXCOMMUNICATION.— See  Cursing  and 
Blessing,  Dlscipline. 

EXECUTION  OF  ANIMALS.— Belief  in 
kinship  between  man  and  animals  is  universal 
amongst  the  lower  savages.  Their  daily,  close 
association  with  the  untamed  creatures  of  hill  and 
jungle  impresses  uj)on  them  similitudes  jwinting 
to  community  of  origin  and  character.  Animals 
move  and  breathe ;  they  '  certainly  seem  even  to 
talk'  (Im  Thum,  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana, 
1883,  p.  351)  J  they  are  moved  by  the  same  pas- 
sions, securing  food  by  wit  and  cunning,  and  mates 
by  strength  and  violence ;  they  manifest  the 
phenomena  from  which  man  derives  his  conception 
of  spirit ;  they  cast  shadows  and  reflexions  ;  they 
appear  in  man's  dreams,  which  to  hiiu  are  not 
merely  '  true  while  they  last,'  but  actual  happen- 
ings attecting  his  waking  life.  Did  space  permit, 
a  large  number  of    examples  of    this    primitive 

Esychology  could  be  cited,  out  the  few  that  follow 
ave  the  greater  weight  in  being  drawn  from  races 
above  the  lowest  plane. 

One  of  the  septs  or  sub-tribes  of  the  Eacharis  of  Assam  show 
traces  of  their  belief  in  animal  descent  by  goini;  into  mourning, 
fasting,  and  performing  certain  funeral  rites  when  a  tiger  dies 
(Knrtle,  Kachdris,  1911,  p.  28).  To  the  Indians  of  Guiana  '  all 
objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  seem  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  except  that  they  differ  in  the  accident  of  bodily  form,* 
and  '  have  spirits  which  differ  not  at  all  in  kind  from  those  of 
men  '  (Im  Thum,  350).  To  the  Blackfeet  Indians  the  question 
*  whether  animals  have  mind  and  the  reasoning  faculty  admits 
of  no  doubt,  .  .  .  for  they  believe  th.it  all  animals  receive  their 
endowment  of  power  from  the  Sun,  differing  in  degree,  but  the 
same  in  kind  as  that  received  by  man  and  all  things  animate  and 
inanimate '  (McClintock,  Old  North  Trail,  1910,  p.  167). 
Hence  logically  follows  belief  in  the  responsibility 
of  the  animal  for  its  actions,  and  punishment  for 
its  misdeeds.  The  Bogos  kill  a  bull  or  cow  wliich 
has  caused  the  death  of  a  man  ;  the  Maoris  killed 
the  pig  that  strayed  into  one  of  their  sacred  en- 
closures, as  '  in  Mohammedan  E.  Africa,  a  dog 
was  publicly  scourged  for  having  entered  a  mosque 
(Westermarck,  MI  i.  253).  Among  the  Malaccans 
the  bulfalo  that  kills  a  man  is  put  to  death,  as 
under  the  Hebrew  code  :  '  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or 
a  woman,  that  they  die,  the  ox  shall  be  surely 
stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten  '  (Ex  21^  ; 
cf.  Gn  9"  '  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will 
I  require  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require 
it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ').  The  animal,  being 
regarded  as  a  moral  agent,  is  thus  made  subject  to 
penal  laws  whose  basis  rests  on  the  same  motive 
as  that  determining  all  laws  of  the  kind,  namely, 
the  resentment  of  society  to  acts  inimical  to  its 
welfare  and  protection.  In  his  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  (1887  ed.),  Adam  Smith  remarks  that 
'  the  dog  that  bites,  the  ox  that  gores,  are  both  of  them 
punished.  If  they  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  any 
person,  neither  the  public  nor  the  relations  of  the  slain  can  be 
satisfied  unless  they  are  put  to  death  in  their  turn  ;  nor  is  this 
merely  for  the  security  of  the  living,  but,  in  some  measure,  to 
revenge  the  injury  of  the  dead '  (p.  137). 
This  explanation,  which  Westermarck  accepts  in 
MI  (ch.  X.),  largely  accounts  for  the  persist- 
ence of  the  practice  of  dealing  with  animals  as 
criminals  throughout  mediieval  times,  and  even 
down  to  the  present  century.'  Sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  punishment  of  animals  as  criminals 
would  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  enactment  quoted 

I  The  Echo  de  Paris  of  4th  May  1906  reiwrtod  the  condemna- 
tion of  a  (log  to  death  for  complicity  in  a  murder  committed  at 
DSl^mont,  in  Switzerland. 
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above,  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  writings 
long  held  to  be  plenarily  inspired  ;  and  further 
support  would  be  derived  from  the  long  pre- 
valent belief  that  animals  as  well  as  men  could 
be  possessed  by  demons.  '  The  period  immediately 
embracing  the  Christian  era  saw  a  vast  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  dasmons  or  genii '  [EBi,  art. 
'Demons,'  i.  1070),  chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of 
Chaldaean  on  Jewish  mythology,  and  hence  the 
impregnation  of  the  Gospel  narratives  with  that 
belief,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  reference  to  Beelzebul,  and 
in  the  story  of  the  swine  of  Gerasa  (Mk  S^o'"-)- 
Precedent  for  cursing  animal  and  plant  occurs  in 
the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  serpent  in  Gn  3'*, 
and  on  the  barren  fig-tree,  although  itself  blame- 
less, since,  as  Mark  (11'')  adds,  'the  time  of  figs 
was  not  yet.''  Nor  must  the  influence  of  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  and  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
men  into  animals,  as  in  the  superstitions  of  vam- 
pires and  werwolves,  be  overlooked.  In  these 
may  be  found  cumulative  causes  accounting  for 
the  permanence  of  primitive  codes  which  add  to 
the  manifold  proofs  of  the  survival  of  primitive 
ideas,  and  of  the  preservation  of  traces  of  the 
earlier  stages  in  man's  mental  as  in  his  physical 
structure. 

In  a  chronological  list  of  prosecutions,  with 
resulting  excommunications  (or,  perhaps,  more 
correctly,  anathematizations)  and  execution  of 
animals,  given  in  E.  P.  Evans,  Criminal  Prosecu- 
tion and  Capital  Punishment  of  Animals  (London, 
1906),  to  which  work  this  article  is  expressly 
indebted,  194  instances,  ranging  from  A.D.  824 
through  eleven  centuries  onwards,  are  cited  ;  and 
these  may  represent  only  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  of  which  no  record  exists.  Of  the  total 
number  thus  reported,  some  in  minute  detail,  46 
are  prosecutions  against  insects ;  37  against  pigs  ; 
24  each  against  horses  and  mares,  and  against 

foats,  dogs,  and  she-asses  ;   16  against  cows  and 
nils  ;   and  the  remainder  against  rats  and  other 
vermin,  snails,  etc. 

Birdfl  are  absent  from  the  list,  but  there  are  amusing  examples 
in  the  oommentlation  of  a  pastor,  Daniel  Greysser,  of  Dresaen, 
by  Augustus,  Duke  and  Elector  (1559),  for  having  'put  under 
ban  certain  sparrows  for  their  extremely  vexatious  chatterings 
and  scandalous  unchastity  during  the  sermon  * ;  and  in  the 
anathematizing  of  swallows  by  Egbert,  Bishop  of  Treves,  for 
their  sacrilegious  defilement  of  his  head  and  vestments  with  their 
droppings  when  he  was  ofliciating  at  the  altar  (Evans,  pp.  28, 
12S).  The  larger  percentage  of  trials  of  insects  in  Evans'  list 
may  be  explained,  not  so  much  by  the  belief  in  Beelzebul,  as 
by  the  special  ravages  wrought  by  them  on  crops  and  fruits. 
Wholesale  destruction  of  these  ubiquitous  pests  w-os  impossiljle, 
and  the  only  weapon  to  be  wielded  against  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  locusts  which  devastated  Ilotzen  \n  1338,  w.os  excommunica- 
tion by  '  inch  of  candle,*  and  anathematization  '  in  the  name  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.' 

Belief  in  the  magical  power  of  the  word  and  of  the 
curse  links  to"ether  the  lower  and  the  liigher 
cultures.  Of  this  the  annals  of  mediseval  crimin- 
ology teem  with  proof.  Even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  prophet  Malachi  (3*)  warns  the  people 
suflering  from  the  plagtie  of  devouring  things  that 
even  conjuration  and  commination  would  be  un- 
availing if  the  tithes  to  the  priests  were  in  arrear. 
Sometimes  the  laity  were  admonished  to  see  in 
their  troubles  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  for  this 
and  more  serious  sins. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  prosecutions 
was  as  elaborate  as  in  any  modem  criminal  trial. 
The  machinery  of  magic  was  made  effective  by  the 

Sroccss  of  law  and  its  attending  quirks  and  quid- 
ities.     Counsel  were  engaged  for  the  prosecution 
and  the  defence. 

In  a  16th  cent,  trial  of  weevils,  which,  twice  within  a  genera- 
tion, had  ravaged  the  vineyards  of  St.  Julien,  their  advocate,  in 
reply  to  the  prosecuting  counsel's  demands  for  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, pleaded  that  the  weevils  could  not  thus  be 
banned,  because  they  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  that 

>  Bat  upon  any  theory  the  Interpretation  of  this  incident  is 
difficult  (see  the  Oomm.). 


the  Creator  would  not  have  commanded  them  to  '  be  fruitful 
and  multiply '  without  giving  them  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  that  the  complainants  by  their  sins  had  brought  on  them- 
selves this  wrath  of  God.  Rejoinders  follow,  till  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge  pronounces  the  weevils  guilty,  and  admonishes  them 
to  depart  from  the  vineyard  and  fields  within  six  days,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication.  As  to  how  the  transfer,  as  in 
similar  cases  of  condemnation,  was  effected,  the  records  are 
silent.  Forensic  ingenuity  comes  out  in  a  15th  cent,  trial  of  in- 
sects, known  as  tnger,  which  had  devoured  crops  in  the  district 
of  Lausanne,  when  the  culprits  have  partial  justification  as 
'  irrational  and  imperfect  creatures,'  so  called  because  there  were 
none  of  that  species  in  Noah's  Ark.  It  has  further  example  in 
a  trial  of  Spanish  flies,  which  were  acquitted  with  a  caution 
because  of  their  small  size  '  and  the  fact  that  they  had  not  yet 
reached  their  majority.'  In  the  trial  of  some  caterpillars,  whose 
ca]iture  was  difficult,  a  formal  citation  to  appear  in  court  was 
posted  on  trees  in  the  infested  district— a  method  which  has 
modern  correspondence  in  the  affixing  of  a  wTit  upon  the  mast 
of  a  ship  against  whose  owner  damages  are  claimed. 

As  shown  above,  pigs  are  prominent  as  homicides,  and  as 
offenders  in  other  w.ay8,  in  the  archives  of  animal  trials.  The 
freedom  which  permitted  them,  as  scavengers,  to  run  wild  in 
the  streets  of  medisval  towns,  as,  in  fact,  they  do  to  this  day  in 
many  Italian  towns,  partly  accounts  for  facilities  in  devouring 
infants  and  children.  In  1394,  one  was  hanged  at  Mortaigne  for 
having  eaten  a  consecrated  wafer  ;  and  in  a  case  of  infanticide 
the  pig  was  accused  of  eating  the  flesh,  '  although  it  was  Friday ' 
— perhaps  tempted  thereto  by  the  demon  that  possessed  it,  since, 
as  remarked  above,  the  belief  that  pigs  were  especially  instru- 
ments of  the  devil  was  strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  the 
Gerasene  swine.  A  few  cases  may  be  quoted  from  the  records. 
In  1386,  the  tribunal  of  Falaise  condemned  a  sow  to  be  maimed 
in  the  head  and  forelegs  (the  lex  talionis  is  enforced  here)  and 
then  hanged  for  having  torn  the  face  and  arms  of  a  child  and 
caused  its  death.  It  was  dressed  in  man's  clothes,  and  executed 
in  the  public  square.  In  1457,  a  sow  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
for  the  murder  of  the  five-year-old  son  of  one  Jehan  Martin  of 
Savigny,  and  her  six  sucklings  were  charged  as  accomplices.  As 
their  owner  refused  to  go  baU  for  their  future  good  conduct,  they 
were  forfeited  to  the  Seigneurie.  The  reverse  occurred  when, 
on  the  sentencing  of  a  she-ass  to  death  (1750),  the  inhabitants  of 
the  commune  bore  written  witness  to  lier  virtuous  career,  and 
her  pardon  and  acquittal  followed. 

Concerning  trials  and  condenmation  of  other  quadrui>edB,  we 
find  the  execution  on  the  common  gallows  of  an  ox  which  killed 
a  villager  of  Moisy  in  1314 ;  of  a  red  bull  which  killed  *  with 
furiosity '  a  Beauvais  lad  of  fourteen  (this  was  on  the  16th  May 
1499)  ;  of  the  burning  of  a  mare  for  homicide  by  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix  (1G97} :  while  a  humorous  variation  of  the 
grim  records  is  supplied  in  the  burning  of  a  cock  at  Basel  in  14'74 
for  the  heinous  and  unnatural  crime  of  laying  an  egg.'  Belief 
in  the  impossible  being  the  creed  of  the  suiwrstitious,  the  fable 
of  the  <£uf  coqudtre  had  such  wide  credence  that  a  French 
savant,  M.  Lapeyronie,  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of 
Science  in  1710  to  disprove  it. 

LiTERATt'RB. — Nearly  all  the  works  treating  of  the  subject  of 
this  article  are  in  French  or  German,  and  are  catalogued  by 
Evans  (op.  eit.  pp.  361-371).  The  most  exhaustive  is  Gaspard 
Bailly,  TraiU  aes  monitnires,  avec  un  plaidoyer  contre  Us  in- 
sectcs,  1668 ;  see  also  E.  Westermarck,  Origin  and  Development 
of  the  Moral  Idea),  London,  1906-08,  i.  249-282 ;  Countess  E. 
Martinengro-Cesaresco,  The  Place  of  Animals  in  Human 
Thmu/ht,  London,  1909,  pp.  347-361  ;  G.  G.  Coulton,  A  iledi- 
<tcal  Garner^  London,  1910,  p.  678  f.;  R.  Chambers,  Book  of 
iJaj/s,  London,  1865,  i.  127  ff.  ;  and  Pausanias,  Description  of 
Greece,  tr.,  with  a  commentary,  by  J.  G.  Frazer,  London,  1898, 
ii.  371.  For  primitive  peoples,  see  A.  H.  Post,  Grundriss  der 
ethnolog.  Jurisprudenz,  Oldenburg,  1894-95,  ii.  231,  and  the 
references  given  there.  EDWARD  ClODD. 

EXISTENCE.— See  Being. 

EXORCISM. —See  Demons  and  Spirits, 
Magic. 

EXPEDIENCY.— That  character  of  an  action 
which,  in  its  positive  aspect,  combines  practica- 
bility with  effectiveness  for  the  end  sought,  and, 
in  its  negative  asjiect,  implies  indifference  to  other 
characters,  esi)ecially  moral  characters.  General- 
ized, it  denotes  regard  for  the  expedient  as  deter- 
mining conduct  or  as  a  principle  of  action. 

Expediency  bears  a  threefold  relation.ship  to 
moral  values  :  it  may  be  indifferent  to  them  ;  it 
may  oppose  them  ;  it  may  be  identical  with  them. 
The  first  relationship  obtains  only  wliere  there  is  a 
range  of  conduct  recognized  as  neither  moral  nor 
immoral,  as  held  by  the  Stoics  and  by  Kant  (cf. 
Adiaphorism).  In  such  ranges  expediency  is  the 
only  rational  governing  principle ;  it  becomes,  in 
fact,  identical  with  reason  or  sound  sense.  Where 
the  moral  value  of  a  given  ran^e  of  conduct  is  un- 
known there  is  ojiened  a  similar  opportunity  for 
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resort  to  expediency.  Indeed,  the  principle  of 
probabilism  is,  in  eft'ect,  nothing  more  than  this. 
Even  tutiorism  relies  upon  a  kind  of  expediency, 
though  in  this  case,  since  the  moral  and  not  the 
appetitive  or  personal  end  is  sought,  it  is  a  moral 
expediency— tliat  is  to  say,  the  judgment  as  to 
moral  safety  amounts  to  a  judgment  that  the 
conduct  chosen  is  the  most  practicable  and  effective 
for  the  moral  standard  in  the  long  run. 

The  antagonistic  relation  or  expediency  to 
morality  can  occur  only  in  systems  which  dis- 
criminate sharply  the  ethical  obligation  from  the 
ethical  good— that  is,  where  the  'right'  and  the 
•  good '  are  not  necessarily  identical.  For  expedi- 
ency in  conduct  only  means  adopting  the  most 
direct  means  for  the  end  in  view.  Presumably 
that  end  is  always  (subjectively  at  least)  the  good. 
But,  if  no  other  obligation  than  the  realization  of 
this  good  be  recognized,  then  the  expedient  means 
must  necessarily  be  the  right  means.  Intuitional 
ethics,  however,  recognizing  a  moral  imperative 
independent  of  invariable  benefit,  and  a  moral  value 
in  action  apart  from  the  end  of  the  action,  natur- 
ally distinguishes  actions  governed  by  the  sense  of 
right  from  those  dictated  by  mere  practicability. 
The  latter  may  (though  they  need  not)  conflict  with 
the  former ;  and  the  fact  that  there  are  manjr  ends 
of  human  desire  the  attainment  of  which  is  not, 
per  se,  immoral,  yet  which  lend  themselves  readily 
to  attainment  through  actions  that  violate  the 
canons  of  righteousness,  has  given  a  derogatory 
connotation  to  the  term  '  expediency '  as  designat- 
ing these  means. 

It  is  doubtless  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
intuitionists  to  recognize  the  twofold  regulation 
of  conduct  involved  in  their  double  reference  to 
a  moral  sense  and  an  objective  good  that  has 
led  to  their  reproach  of  single-principled  systems, 
such  as  the  utilitarian,  as  endeavours  to  moralize 
mere  expediency.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that 
systems  based  only  upon  a  recognition  of  the  ob- 
jective good  as  the  governance  of  conduct  do 
determine  the  righteousness  of  an  action  by  its 
expediency  to  this  end ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that,  recognizing  no  conflict  between  the 
sense  of  duty  and  the  realization  of  the  good,  right 
conduct  must  always  be  expedient  conduct.  If  the 
only  moral  value  is  the  end  in  view,  any  means  to 
its  attainment  is  justified.  Even  MachiavellianLsm 
would  be  beyond  ciiticism  if  there  were  no  lurking 
incongruity  in  the  difference  of  code  assigned  to 
prince  and  citizen. 

It  is  but  fair  to  note,  however,  that  the  utili- 
tarian is  forced  in  practice  to  resort  to  a  kind  of 
expediency  differing  from  moral  certainty  as  much 
as  does  the  general  rule  of  tutiorism.  Such  an  end 
as  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  can  only 
be  an  object  of  approximative  judgments.  Every 
specific  action  must  be  gauged  by  a  Kind  of  calculus 
of  chances  of  benefit,  and  in  adopting  any  given 
estimate  a  problematical  course  is  being  pursued. 
Granted  that  the  course  chosen  be  the  morally 
plausible  one,  still  the  lack  of  certainty  makes  its 
adoption  a  matter  of  expediency — moral,  to  be 
sure,  in  motive,  but  not  necessarily  so  in  result. 
It  is,  in  other  words,  expedient  for  the  individual 
to  pursue  a  course  which  shall  justify  his  moral 
sense  even  if  it  defeat  the  true  moral  good  as  a 
result  of  his  ignorance.  This  is  a  kind  of  converse 
to  the  rule  of  intuitional  ethics  that  the  expedient 
course  to  the  attainment  of  benefit  is  to  be  con- 
demned if  it  run  counter  to  the  moral  sense.  Of 
course,  in  effect  intuitionalism  merely  sets  up  an 
indirect  end  of  action  —  the  integrity  of  moral 
feeling, — which  is  made  paramount  over  its  osten- 
sible end — the  attainment  of  objective  good. 

LmftATURi.— Junes  Mackintosh,  A  General  View  of  tht 
Projren  <t/  Ethical  Philosophy »,  Edinb.  1837 ;  Junes  Mill, 


Fragment  on  Mackintofh,  Lond.  183S;  John  Stnut  Mill, 
Utilitarianism^',  I,ond.  1897;  Leslie  Stephen,  The  Bnglith 
Utilitarians,  Lond.  1900.  H.  B.  ALEXANDER. 

EXPERIENCE  (Religious). '-^De/nt<ion.— The 
word  '  experience '  has  two  meanings.  It  signifies 
practical  acquaintance  gained  by  trial  or  experi- 
ment, and  also  the  fruit  of  the  knowledge  so  ob- 
tained. It  has,  therefore,  a  twofold  religious  sense 
— indicating  both  the  present  consciousness  of 
communion  with  the  spiritual  and  the  wisdom 
accumulated  by  verification  of  spiritual  facts  de- 
rived from  the  inner  and  outer  worlds. 

I.  Beligious  experience  is  general. — Self- 
analysis  reveals  the  existence  of  phenomena  which 
the  religious  man  explains  as  being  due  to  fellow- 
ship between  God  and  man.  To  him  spiritual 
conflict,  aspiration,  intuition,  and  the  sense  of 
deiiendence  on  the  unseen  are  explicable  only  on 
the  assumption  that  there  is  'some  superhuman 
Power  at  work  within  us,  lifting  us  above  the  nar- 
row limits  of  our  private  and  particular  existence, 
renewing  us  and  also  transforming  our  relations  to 
our  fellowmen '  (Eucken,  Christianity  and  the  New 
Idealism,  1909,  p.  4). 

I.  Spiritual  experience  and  subjectivism. — It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  this  method  involves 
a  lapse  into  subjectivism.  Experience  is  not  the 
mere  reflex  of  psychical  states,  whether  intellec- 
tual, emotional,  or  volitional.  It  is  grounded  in 
what  Eucken  calls  the  'life-process  itself."  And, 
when  this  '  life-process '  is  examined,  it  is  found 
that  it  is  not  merely  subjective,  but  clothed  with 
a  trans-subjective  character,  inasmuch  as  the 
psychical  states  of  the  individual  are  unified  and 
brought  into  relation  with  those  of  others  (so  that 
he  realizes  himself  to  be  a  member  of  a  spiritual 
commonwealth),  by  the  operation  of  a  transcendent 
spiritual  life  which  is  immanent  within  him.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked,  Do  we,  when  we 
speak  of  spiritual  experience,  mean  that  of  the 
individual  or  that  of  society  ?  It  is  possible  so  to 
press  the  antithesis  as  to  give  rise  to  a  false  alterna- 
tive. The  individual  cannot  be  separated  from 
society,  and  treated  as  though  he  lived  in  vacuo. 
On  the  one  hand,  no  one  can  interpret  the  spiritual 
experience  of  others  except  in  the  light  of  his  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
individual  is  closely  linked  up  with  that  of  others. 
That  which  seems  to  us  to  be  our  own  peculiar 
possession  has  in  great  part  come  to  us  along  many 
channels,  e.g.  heredity,  environment,  and  education. 
Individual  experience  cannot,  therefore,  be  isolated, 
or  so  purified  of  the  influence  of  others  as  to  be- 
come no  more  than  the  individual's  own  concern. 

2.  Reality  and  independence  of  the  spiritual  life. 
—Is  the  spiritual  life  truly  tlie  Divine  life  in  man, 
or  is  it  simply  the  fruit  of  ordinary  psychological 
processes,  extended,  it  may  be,  to  loftier  heights 
and  deeper  depths,  but  still  self-originated,  and 
wholly  independent  of  any  Power  that  is  not  our- 
selves? We  shall  endeavour  to  show  that,  while 
it  manifests  itself  through,  and  utilizes,  all  the 
resources  of  the  ijersonality,  yet  its  source  is  out- 
side of  us.  For  ( 1 )  it  is  a  transmuting  and  unifvin" 
power.  It  is  continually  working  the  materials  of 
our  human  nature  into  higher  forms,  creating  a 
new  reality  out  of  the  old,  and  resolving  the  inner 
antagonism  of  flesh  and  spirit.  It  '  liolds  forth 
new  ends  for  our  endeavour,'  and  'holds  before  us 
a  regenerated  world  in  the  light  of  which  it  passes 
judgment  on  thin'is  as  they  are,'  so  that  human 
nature  is  continually  striving  to  rise  above  its  own 
level,  and  to  become  a  'new  creation'  (Eucken, 
op.  eit.  7).  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  resources 
there  are  in  man  himself  for  the  production  of  this 
result,  the  achievement  of  which  '  demands  from 
1  For  experience  in  the   general   philosophic*!   sense,  see 
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US  so  much  toil  and  sacrifice,  such  a  complete 
revolution  of  our  being,  such  a  shifting  of  our  life- 
centre,  that  it  is  imiKjssible  to  think  that  any 
natural  impulse  towards  happiness  would  have  led 
us  to  it'  (to.  9).  To  the  Stoic  subjugation  of  the 
lower  nature  by  the  higher  we  can  attain,  but  that 
is  the  mutilation,  not  the  redemption,  of  the  per- 
sonality. But  to  remould  all  our  impulses  and 
Eassions — not  merely  to  destroy  their  antagonism, 
ut  to  bring  them  into  the  service  of  the  life  of  the 
spirit — is  a  vastly  diflerent  task,  and  one  for  which 
the  natural  man  is  unequipped.  (2)  History,  pro- 
perly interpret«d,  is  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  life.  Underlying  all  the  external 
events  and  movements  of  history  are  spiritual 
forces  which  have  provided  men  with  their  deepest 
motives  and  most  potent  energies,  and  linked  them 
together  in  the  fellowship  of  a  hidden  life.  That 
inner  antagonism  which  is  found  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  manifest  also  in  history,  and  is  being 
resolved  by  the  gradual  fulfilment  of  spiritual  pur- 
pose. No  merely  naturalistic  hypothesis  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  this  phenomenon.  The  evolution 
of  natural  forces  will  not  yield  the  teleological 
unity  of  the  spiritual  life.  If  an  immanent  tele- 
ology can  be  traced  in  history,  it  is  because  of  the 
indwelling  in  man  of  a  spiritual  life  which  has  a 
reality  and  independence  of  its  own.  Thus,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  of  history,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  spiritual  experience 
is  not  the  mere  outcome  of  subjective  psychical 
states,  but  has  objective  reality  in  fellowship  with 
the  Divine  life.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  life  in  man,  as  a  controlling 
power,  is  not  destructive  of  moral  freedom,  but 
rather  emphasizes  and  enlarges  it.  The  pre-con- 
dition of  moral  growth  is  voluntary  self-surrender, 
which  brings  us  increasingly  under  the  liberating 
•  influence  of  the  spiritual  life.  But  self-surrender 
involves  conflict  and  choice.  Man  is  a  personality, 
not  an  automaton,  and  has  to  win  his  way  through 
to  the  freedom  which  chooses  the  good  alone  (Aug. 
de  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  30).  Only  by  struggle  and  dis- 
cipline can  he  attain  to  willing  conformity  with 
the  Divine  will,  and  a  conscious  and  ever-increasing 
participation  in  the  fullness  of  Divine  life. 

3.  Personality  and  the  spiritual  life. — The  con- 
ception of  a  transcendent  spiritual  life,  immanent 
in  man,  raises  very  important  questions  aflecting 
both  Divine  and  human  personality.  Two  dangers 
must  be  guarded  against.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Divine  must  not  be  so  identified  with  the  human 
as  to  be  robbed  of  all  objective  reality.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  action  of  the  Divine  upon  man 
must  not  be  so  conceived  as  to  impair  his  moral 
freedom.  Each  of  these  antagonistic  modes  of 
thought  ends  in  the  obliteration  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  Divine  personality  and 
the  human.  The  transition  from  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  immanence  to  that  of  Pantheism  is  made 
with  fatal  facility.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  has,  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  its  exponents,  tended  in  this  direction,  despite 
the  safeguards  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  set 
np.  These  tendencies  have  been  specially  charac- 
teristic of  Mysticism,  which  is  defined  by  Inge  as 
'  the  attempt  to  realize  in  thought  and  feeling  the 
immanence  of  the  temporal  in  the  eternal,  and  of 
the  eternal  in  the  temporal.'  Properly  appre- 
hended, it  is  neither  irrational  nor  destructive  of 
the  will,  but  history  shows  that  it  has  often  been 
pushed  to  extremes,  and  has  maule  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  self  by  the  absorption  of  the  human  per- 
sonality into  the  Divine.  Mysticism  has  indicated 
three  ways  in  which  union  with  God  may  be 
achieved  (Inge,  Christian  Mysticism,  1899,  pp. 
356-368). — (1)  Es-ientialization.  According  to  this 
theory  there  is  a  Divine  spark  in  every  som,  which 


is  part  of  the  essence  of  the  Deity.  Eckhart  holds 
that  it  is  *  so  akin  to  God  that  it  is  one  with  God, 
and  not  merely  united  to  him'  (cf.  Inge,  359). 
The  identification  becomes  complete  in  so  far  as 
man  climbs  the  scala perfectionis.  (2)  Substitution. 
Man  is  utterly  corrupt  and  needs  the  '  substitution 
of  the  Divine  Will,  or  Life,  or  Spirit,  for  the 
human '  (ib.  364).  It  is  clear  that,  unless  they  are 
carefully  qualified,  both  these  theories  may  tend 
to  lessen  the  value  of  human  personality.  The 
realization  of  our  essential  nature,  conceived  of  as 
a  spark  of  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Divine  will  for  the  human,  may 
easily  mean  the  absorption  of  our  personality  in 
God's.  The  true  method  of  Mysticism  is  that  of 
(3)  transformation.  The  Divine  enters  into  us  in 
ever-increasing  fullness,  as  we  are  fitted  to  receive 
it,  and  union  between  God  and  man  is  not  so  much 
a  consummated  act  as  a  transforming  process.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  Inge 
points  out,  all  three  views  represent  aspects  of  the 
truth ; 

*  If  we  believe  that  we  were  made  in  the  image  of  Qod,  then 
in  becoming  lijce  Him  we  are  realizing  our  true  idea,  and  enter- 
ing upon  the  heritage  which  is  ours  already  by  the  will  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  believe  that  we  have  fallen  very  far 
from  original  righteousness,  and  have  no  power  of  ourselves  to 
help  ourselves,  then  we  must  believe  in  a  deliverance  from 
outside^  an  acquisition  of  a  righteousness  not  our  own,  which  is 
either  miparted  or  imputed  to  us.  And,  thirdly,  if  we  are  to 
hope  for  a  real  change  m  our  relations  to  God,  there  must  be  a 
real  change  in  our  personality,— a  prog:re8aive  transmutation, 
which,  without  breach  of  continuity,  will  bring  us  to  be  some- 
thing di£ferent  from  what  we  were '  (p.  Stki). 

What  is  the  authority  of  mystical  states  ?  For 
the  mystic  himself  they  have  absolute  authority, 
and  he  demands  no  further  confirmation.  For 
those  who  have  not  experienced  them,  they  '  over- 
throw the  pretension  of  non-mystical  states  to  be 
the  sole  and  ultimate  dictators  of  what  we  may 
believe'  (W.  James,  Varieties  (^Religious  Experi- 
ence, 1902,  p.  427). 

4.  Psychology  of  religious  experience. — The 
attempt  to  connect  religious  experience  with  some 
particular  faculty  of  the  mental  life  has  broken 
down.  Faith,  which  is  regarded  as  the  organ  of 
religious  experience,  is  not  a  separate  faculty,  but 
the  surrender  of  our  nature  to  that  in  which  it 
discerns  the  promise  of  the  satisfaction  of  our 
deepest  needs.  To  discuss  adequately  the  process 
whereby  the  surrender  is  brought  about  would 
carry  us  far  afield.  It  must  suflice  to  insist  that 
personality  has  the  uniiy  of  an  organism,  not  that 
of  a  bundle  of  sticks,  and  that,  if  faith  is  to  be 
justified,  it  must  spring  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
whole  personality.  To  ground  faith  only  in  the 
speculative  reason  is  to  impoverish  the  spiritual 
life,  and  to  degrade  religious  belief  into  a  mere 
form  of  intellectual  knowledge.  This  leads  to  an 
attempt  to  explain  away  those  phenomena  of  reli- 
gious experience  which  cannot  be  rationalistically 
interpreted.  At  the  same  time  there  are  elements 
of  knowledge  in  faith.  The  school  of  which 
Schleiermacher  is  the  chief  representative,  which 
makes  faith  the  product  of  feeling,  fails  to  solve 
the  problem,  because,  as  J.  Caird  says,  '  to  place 
tlie  essence  of  religion  in  feeling  is  self-contra- 
dictory, for  a  religion  of  mere  feeling  would  not 
even  know  itself  to  be  religion '  (Introd.  to  Phil, 
of  Eel.,  1880,  p.  170).  That  feeling  is  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  spiritual  experience  is  undeniable,  for  the 
religious  life  finds  its  highest  manifestation  in  the 
emotion  of  love.  But,  however  blind  love  may  be 
in  its  lowest  forms,  in  its  highest  it  must  discover 
a  moral  ground  for  the  selection  of  its  object,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  without  the  aid  of  reason. 

There  is  another  class  of  writers  who  emphasize 
the  place  of  the  will  in  religious  belief,  usually 
associating  the  will  with  feeling.  This  is  the 
view  of  W.  Jauues,  who  contends  that  oni  beliefs 
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are  the  prodnct  of  our  '  willing  nature,'  including 
not  only  deliberate  acts  of  will,  but  •  such  factors 
of  iMjlief  as  fear  and  hope,  prejudice  and  passion, 
imitation  and  partisanship,  the  circnmpressure  of 
our  caste  and  sect '  {The  }VM  to  Believe,  1897,  p.  9). 
He  would  have  us  take  our  life  in  our  hands,  and 
make  the  great  venture  of  faith  by  deliberately 
willing  to  accept  the  validity  of  tuose  religious 
impulses  and  feelings  which  '  work.'  From  James's 
standpoint,  it  is  no  objection  to  this  theory  that  it 
sets  up  an  inconstant  standard,  for  be  accepts  a 
pluralistic  interpretation  of  the  universe.  But 
an  objection  of  another  character  is  not  so  easily 
evaded.  We  are  entitled  to  ask.  What  is  the 
standard  whereby  we  determine  the  '  workabilitjr ' 
of  our  beliefs?  To  say  that  a  belief  'works'  is 
to  presuppose  a  standard  of  '  workability ' — which 
cannot  be  arrived  at  without  the  aid  of  reason. 

The  problem  of  faith  can  be  solved  only  when 
the  unity  of  personality  is  kept  steadily  in  mind. 
The  reason  must  gather  its  materials  and  sift 
them,  deriving  them  from  no  narrow  sphere, 
but  from  the  whole  range  of  knowledge,  thought, 
and  feeling,  including  spiritual  instincts  and  intui- 
tions. The  judgment  thus  arrived  at  can  be  made 
effective  only  through  the  emotions  and  the  will. 
Knowledge  does  not  pass  into  belief  without  a 
decisive  act  of  will,  in  which  emotion  is  a  power- 
ful determining  factor — in  the  sphere  of  religion, 
adoration,  fear,  or  love.  Thus  the  whole  person- 
ality is  called  into  activity  before  the  transition 
can  be  made  from  knowledge  to  belief.  Even 
yet  we  have  not  fully  traced  the  process  whereby 
religious  faith  is  reached.  The  belief  which  is  the 
mere  outcome  of  rational,  emotional,  and  volitional 
processes  falls  short  of  faith.  And  here  we  are 
driven  back  once  more  upon  the  reality  of  that 
Spiritual  Life  which,  while  it  transcends  man,  is 
immanent  within  him.  To  use  the  language  of 
religion  rather  than  that  of  philosophy,  the  Spirit 
of  God  entering  into  us  illumines  our  reason, 
purifies  and  quickens  our  emotions  and  intuitions, 
and  strengthens  our  will,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to 
make  a  whole-hearted  and  whole-minded  surrender 
to  our  beliefs,  and  all  the  consequences  which  come 
in  their  train.  Faith  is,  therefore,  of  ourselves, 
yet  not  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  of  ourselves  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  product  of  the  quickening  activity 
of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  it  is  of  ourselves  in  so  far  as 
it  is  the  rational,  willing,  and  loving  response  of 
our  whole  personality  to  the  power  of  God. 

K.  Religious  experience  and  the  subliminal  self. 
— Modern  psychologists  lay  great  stress  on  the 
subliminal  self,  and  by  some  it  is  regarded  as  the 
organ  of  religious  experience.  James  holds  that 
the  discovery  of  the  subliminal  self  marks  the 
greatest  advance  which  psychology  has  made. 
Myers  uses  the  term  to 

'  cover  all  that  takes  place  beneath  the  ordinary  threshold  .  .  . 
of  consciousness ; — not  only  those  faint  stimulations  whose 
very  faintness  keeps  them  submerged,  but  much  else  which 
psychology  as  yet  scarcely  recognises ;  sensations,  thoughts, 
emotions,  which  may  be  strong,  definite,  and  independent,  but 
which,  by  the  original  constitution  of  our  being,  seldom  emerge 
into  that  supraliminal  current  of  consciousness  which  we  habitu- 
all.v  identity  with  Oilrselva.  ...  I  conceive  also  that  no  Self  of 
which  we  can  here  have  cognisance  is  in  reality  more  than  a 
fragment  of  a  larger  Self, — revealed  in  a  fashion  at  once  shift- 
ing and  limited  through  an  organism  not  so  framed  as  to  afford 
It  full  manifestation '  (Human  Penonalitv,  1907  ed.,  pp.  13-16). 

James  has  proposed  as  an  hypothesis 
'  that  whatever  it  may  be  on  \\x  farther  side,  the  "  more  "  with 
which  in  religious  experience  we  feel  ourselves  connected  is  on 
lu  hither  side  the  subconscious  continuation  of  our  conscious 
life'  (Carieeie*,  p.  612). 

Following  up  the  line  thus  opened,  Sanday  has 
laid  it  down 

'  that  the  proper  seat  or  loeu»  of  all  divine  indwelling,  or  divine 
action  upon  tbe  human  aonl,  is  the  subliminal  consciousnes* ' 
(Ckrutologia,  1910,  p.  169).l 

»  For  critldsm  of  James's  and  Sanday's  Tiewi,  He  BRS  It.  63. 


This  department  of  psychology  is  as  yet  too  un- 
developed to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
approaching  definiteness.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  use  of  spatial  terms,  but  such  an  expression  aa 
'  locit3  of  all  divine  indwelling '  must  be  received 
with  caution.  If  God  is  active  in  man.  He  must, 
above  all,  be  present  in  that  region  in  which  the 
life  of  fellowship  with  Him  is  consciously  lived. 
His  activity  may,  indeed,  penetrate  deeper,  and 
it  will  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  ot  the  re- 
ligious life  if  we  believe  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is 
present  in  the  hidden  depths  of  our  personality, 
seeking  to  order  our  impulses  aright.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  subliminal  self  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  organ  of  the  religious 
life.  It  would  seem  as  though  it  plays  as  im- 
[xjrtant  a  part  in  the  development  of  the  artist  and 
mechanic  as  in  that  of  the  saint : 

*  Religion  draws  its  sustenance  from  the  deep  soil  of  accuma- 
lated  social  experience,  and  from  the  wide-spreading  roots 
of  individual  inheritance  and  impressionability.  The  subtle, 
powerful  influences  of  imitation,  suggestion,  and  subconscious 
habits  ofjerate  in  religion,  giving  it  stability  and  intensity.  It 
is  by  this  means  that  the  racial  ideas  possess  such  urgency, 
objectivity,  and  formative  power.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
long  arduous  struggles  of  mankind.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
have  been  proclamied  with  prophetic  zeal,  and  obeyed  with 
tragic  devotion.  But  every  interest  of  society  moves  forward 
by  the  aid  ot  similar  forces.  In  respect,  then,  to  the  operation 
of  subconscious  elements,  religion  is  not  unique.  It  stands  in 
the  normal  relations  characteristic  of  all  other  genuine  social 
interests'  (Ames,  Psychol,  of  Relig.  Experience,  1010,  p.  296). 

II.  CulilSTIAN  EXPERIEXCE.— In  the  NT  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  very  ditterent  atmosphere  from 
that  of  philosophy.  Its  dominant  note  is  not 
speculation  but  certainty,  and  its  emphasis  is  not 
on  the  abstract  but  on  the  concrete.  Spiritual 
religion  is  focused  in  a  historic  revelation.  God 
has  spoken  to  the  world  through  His  incarnate 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  teaching,  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  the  consequent 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  shown  to  ■ 
stand  in  a  vital  relationship  to  spiritual  experi- 
ence. 

This  connexion  is  not  elaborated  in  the  Syn- 
optic Gospels  as  in  the  other  NT  writings.  This 
is  what  might  be  exf>ected,  since  the  Synoptists 
set  out  to  give  a  simple  record  of  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Jesus,  and  rarely  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  reflexion  upon  the  events.  Nevertheless, 
even  they  afford  sufficient  material  to  establish 
the  distinctive  features  of  Christian  experience. 
Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  Mediator  of  a 
new  revelation  of  God  to  men.  He  reveals  God 
as  Father,  and  calls  on  men  so  to  live  that  they 
may  be  the  sons  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  and 
thus  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Israel  had  already 
apprehended  the  Divme  Fatherhood  in  relation  to 
the  nation,  and  even  to  the  individual  Israelite 
tlirough  the  mediation  of  the  nation  ;  but  in  the 
Gospels  it  is  declared  to  be  uiiivevsal,  and  is  re- 
presented as  being  actually  manifested  in  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  the  filial  relationship  was  per- 
fectly realized  and  exemplified.  The  purpose  of 
Christ  is  to  reveal  and  to  restore  to  men  their 
sonship,  and  to  initiate  them  into  a  higher  spiritual 
order— the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  Heaven.  Of  this 
Kingdom  He  is  the  supreme  Mediator.  He  bids 
men  come  to  Him,  take  His  yoke  upon  them,  and 
learn  of  Him,  if  they  would  find  rest  for  their  souls 
(Mt  ll'""-).  His  blood  is  shed  unto  remission  of 
sins  (26")  ;  and,  though  crucified  and  buried.  He 
is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  is  with  His  people  even 
unto  the  consummation  of  the  age  (28*),  and  will 
be  the  final  Judge  of  all.  It  is  not  possible  to 
trace  here  the  development  of  this  teaching  in  the 
other  NT  writings.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  its 
main  content  and  implications. 

I.  The  Incarnation  and  Christian  experience. — 
The  Incarnation  is  a  concrete  revelation  of  that 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  spiritual  experience — 
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nnion  between  God  and  man.  It  is  the  revelation 
of  an  eternal  affinity  between  Spirit  and  Nature, 
between  God  and  man.  Some  Unitarians,  no 
less  than  Trir.itarians,  prefer  the  doctrine  of 
Athanasius  to  that  of  Anus,  on  the  ground  that 
the  former  conserves  the  truth  of  a  union  of  God 
with  humanity.  The  NT,  however,  does  not  re- 
gard the  Incarnation  as  a  mere  illustration  of 
union  between  God  and  man,  but  as  the  ground 
of  its  realization.  It  is  not  simply  the  revelation 
of  an  eternal  affinity  between  the  two,  but  the 
initiation  of  a  new  spiritual  process,  whereby  that 
affinity  is  consciously  realized  by  man — a  process 
based  not  on  imitation,  but  on  fellowship  in  a 
hidden  life,  mediated  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  '  The 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus '  liberates 
us  from  '  the  law  of  sin  and  death,'  endues  us  with 
a  moral  dynamic,  begets  in  us  '  the  mind  of  the 
spirit '  which  is  '  life  and  peace,'  and  leads  us  into 
tlie  realization  of  an  affinity  with  God,  which  is  so 
close  that  we  are  called  His  sons  (Ro  8''"). 

2.  Christian  experience  and  the  death,  burial, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 
The  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  regarded  in  the  NT  both  as  objective  acts, 
standing  in  a  real  relation  to  Christian  experience, 
and  as  symbolizin"  processes  to  be  reproduced  in 
us.  Objectively  Christ's  death  and  resurrection 
are  related  to  cleliverance  from  sin  and  guilt,  and 
the  birth  of  the  new  life  in  the  soul.  The  sense 
of  sin  has  always  been  a  characteristic  mark  of 
Christian  experience.  Theories  of  the  Atonement 
lie  outside  our  purview,  but  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  NT  sets  forth  the  Cross  as  the  ground  of 
reconciliation,  and  as  that  which  brings  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  sin  and  the  paralysis  of 
guilt — in  short,  that  which  makes  fellowship  with 
God  possible.  The  Resurrection  is  regarded  as  the 
pledge  of  the  perpetual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
world  as  the  Mediator  of  the  Divine  life.  It 
might,  however,  be  contended  that  an  ascended 
Christ  is  transcendent,  but  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  are  interpreted  in  the  NT  in  the  light 
of  Pentecost.  The  Spirit  is  'the  Spirit  of  his 
Son '  (Gal  4«).  '  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit '  (2  Co  3"). 
■The  '  Living  Christ '  is  not  a  mere  synonym  for 
the  posthumous  influence  of  Jesus.  He  is  present 
hj  His  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  Him, 
and  the  Christian  hope  of  immortality  is  grounded 
not  in  speculation,  but  in  participation  in  His 
immortal  life.  But  the  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  are  also  taken  by  St.  Paul  as 
typifying  certain  inner  experiences  of  the  Chris- 
tian. 

'  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ ;  yet  I  live  ;  and  yet  no 
longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  '  (Gal  2-'0).  *  We  were  buried 
therefore  with  him  throu(?h  baptiain  into  death  :  that,  like  as 
Chri8t  wag  raised  from  the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  so  we  also  mi^ht  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we 
have  become  united  with  him  b^  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we 
shall  be  also  by  the  likeness  of  hia  resurrection '  (Ro  6'*f-). 

This  is  not  a  mere  description  of  a  mystical  doc- 
trine of  necrosis.  The  spiritual  experience  has  its 
basis  in  historic  facts,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is 
initiated.  The  crucifixion  and  burial  of  the  old  self 
and  the  resurrection  to  ncwnefs  of  life  are  achieved 
only  by  means  of  the  spiritual  energies  liberated 
in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

3.  The  6Ual  consciousness,  fellowship  with 
Christ,  and  the  indwellinpj  of  the  Spirit.— The 
content  of  Christian  experience  may  be  variously 
described  in  these  three  ways,  each  of  which 
emphasizes  a  difieront  aspect  of  the  truth.  The 
filial  consciousness  is  marked  by  freedom  from  the 
spirit  of  fear  and  bondage  (Ro  8") ;  fellowship  with 
Christ  by  victory  over  sin  (1  Jn  Z^'-) ;  and  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit  by  the  discernment  and 
assimilation  of  Christian  truth  (1  Co  2).  The 
underlying  experience  is  one  and  the  same.    To 


abide  in  Christ  is  to  be  begotten  of  God  (1  Jn  S"-^), 
and  to  be  led  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  a  son  of  God 
(Ro  8").  We  have  access  to  the  Father,  in  the 
Spirit,  through  the  Son  (Eph  2").  The  three  aspects 
are  unified  by  St.  Paul :  '  And  because  ye  are  sons, 
God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts, 
crying,  Abba,  Father'  (Gal  4"). 

'The  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  reveals  and  communi- 
cates Himself ;  the  living  Christ  invested  with  the  concrete 
personality  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  the  crmtentf  but  since  the 
withdrawal  from  sight  of  the  historical  Jesus,  the  Spirit  is  the 
Tnode  in  which  God  shows  and  gives  Himself.  It  depends  on 
religious  temperament  and  spiritual  discernment  whether  this 
revelation  and  communication  of  the  one  God  will  be  conceived 
more  vaguely  as  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  or  more  vividly  as 
the  presenceof  the  living  Christ '  (Garvie,  Studies  in  the  Inner 
Li/e  0/  Jestu,  1907,  p.  454). 

But  the  NT  does  not  conceive  of  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit  as  begetting  the  filial  consciousness,  apart 
from  the  apprehension  of  the  historical  Jesus. 

'The  Spirit  of  God,  which  illumines,  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  enlightenment  is  according  to  its  content  nothing  else 
than  the  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  not  of  a 
principle,  which  He  brought  into  the  world,  but  of  His  historical 
person.  If,  accordingly,  these  two  moments  coincide,  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  enlightenment 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  indeed  they  are  logically  related  to 
one  another  in  such  a  way  that  the  enlightenment  springs  out 
of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  reverse  way,  that 
a  man  might  have  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  might  occur  independently  of  Christ,  the  principle  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ'  (Kaftan,  quoted  by  Tosker,  Spiritual 
Religion,  1901,  p.  133). 

A.  The  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  the  inner  light. 
— The  Methodist  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  has  been  expounded  in  art.  Certainty 
(Religious),  vol.  iii.  pp.  325-331.  It  may  be  well 
here  to  distinguish  between  it  and  the  Quaker 
doctrine  of  the  inner  light.  The  witness  of  the 
Spirit  is  conceived  of  as  operating  ab  extra,  the 
inner  light  ah  intra.  The  former  is  a  development 
of  Christian  experience,  the  latter  is  its  presup- 
position. The  inner  light  has  been  compared  with 
the  Stoic  (Tirep/iaTiKis  X6705  and  anima  mundi. 

*  By  this  Seed,  Grace,  and  Word  of  God,  and  Light  wherewith 
we  say  everything  is  enlightened,  and  hath  a  measure  of  it, 
which  strives  with  him  in  order  to  save  him  ...  we  understand 
not  the  proper  Essence  and  Nature  of  God,  precisely  taken, 
.  .  .  but  we  understand  a  Spiritual,  Heavenly,  and  Invisible 
Principle,  in  which  God  oa  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  dwells :  a 
measure  of  which  Divine  and  Glorious  Life  is  in  all  men,  as  a 
seed  which  of  it«  own  nature  draws,  invites,  and  inclines  to  God  ; 
and  this  some  call  Vehicuium  Dei'  (Barclay,  Apology  %  1736, 
p.  137f.). 

It  is  from  this  substance  that  the  inward  birth 
arises  (Barclay,  op.  cit.  139).  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  Christ  dwells  in  all  men  by  way  of 
union  and  '  inhabitation ' ;  but  He  is  present  as  in 
a  seed,  and  '  He  never  is  nor  can  be  separate  from 
that  holy,  pure  Seed  and  Light,  which  is  in  all 
men  ;  therefore  it  may  be  said  in  a  larger  sense 
that  He  is  in  All '  {ib.  143). 

Further,  this  light  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
any  natural  faculty  such  as  reason  or  conscience. 
Neither  is  it  subject  to  man's  control. 

*  He  must  wait  for  it :  which  comes  upon  all  at  certain  times 
and  seasons,  wherein  it  works  powerfully  upon  the  Soul, 
mightily  tenders  it  and  breaks  it ;  at  which  time,  if  man  resists 
not,  but  closes  with  it,  he  comes  to  know  salvation  by  it '  (ii. 
141  f.). 

Barclay  strongly  denies  that  this  doctrine  la  in 
any  way  derogatory  to  the  historical  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  holds  it  to  be  'damnable  un- 
belief on  the  part  of  any  one  not  to  believe  the 
Gospel  when  it  has  been  declared.  The  remission 
of  sins  is  obtained  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  it  may  extend  to  those  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  Christ  s  work. 

'  Many  may  come  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  Holy  and  Divine 
Seed  and  Light,  and  be  turned  from  evil  to  good  liy  it,  though 
they  know  notliing  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  Hesh,  through 
whose  obedience  it  is  purchased  unto  them.  .  .  .  The  History 
then  is  profitable  and  comfortable  with  the  Mysterj',  and  never 
without  it :  but  the  Mystery  is  and  may  be  profitable  without 
the  explicit  and  outward  knowledge  of  the  History '  (t6.  141  f.). 

5.  Individual  and  collective  experience. — What 
is  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
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indlvidaal  to  that  of  the  whole  society  of  Christian 
disciples  ?  The  two  extremes  to  be  guarded  against 
are  the  individualism  which  forgets  the  organic 
character  of  Christian  experience,  and  the  authority 
which  eliminates  individuality  and  variety  by 
demanding  tonformity  to  a  fixed  type.  Ritschl 
holds  that  the  Divine  life  is  not  a  direct  gift  to  the 
individual,  but  is  mediated  to  him  through  his 
membership  in  the  kingdom  of  believers.  It  seems 
to  be  more  true  to  the  NT  and  to  the  facts  of 
experience  to  represent  the  individual  as  coming 
into  immediate  fellowship  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  verifying  or  correcting  his  deductions,  not 
merely  by  reference  to  the  authoritative  dicta  of 
the  Church,  but  by  spiritual  fellowship  with  those 
who  are  partakers  of  a  like  experience. 

'  The  basal  principle  ot  individual  experience '  is  '  saved  from 
excess  by  the  correction  ^ven  through  the  experience  of  others. 
.  .  .  In  an  effective  practical  fashion  the  experience  of  the  whole 
church  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  isolated  feelings  of  the 
separate  member '  (H.  B.  Workman,  in  Xew  History  of  Method- 
itm,  1909,  vol.  i.  p.  29X 

6.  Christian  experience  and  philosophy. — The 
Ritschlians  distinguish  between  theoretical  judg- 
ments and  judgments  of  value.  The  validity  of 
Christian  experience  is  to  be  judged  by  pragmatic, 
not  by  theoretic  tests.  Bitschl  and  Herrmann 
deny  that  theology  needs  the  sanction  of  meta- 
physics. They  hold  that  religious  knowledge  has 
no  need  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  theoretic 
knowledge.     Kaftan,  however,  writes  : 

•The  sphere  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
the  sphere  of  thought  identified  with  the  rational  knowledge  of 
things,  cannot  be  wholly  apart  from  one  another :  it  must  be 
possible  to  combine  them  so  as  to  make  a  whole' (^Ae  Truth 
0/  the  Christian  Religimi,  p.  11,  quoted  by  Mozley,  Ritachlian- 
itm,  1909,  p.  27). 

What  Ritschl  means  by  value-judgments  may 
be  seen  from  his  statement  that  '  we  know  the 
nature  of  God  and  Christ  only  in  their  worth  for 
us'  {Justification  and  Beconciliation,  Eng.  tr., 
1900,  p.  212).  There  can  be  no  ultimate  divorce 
between  theoretical  and  religious  knowledge. 
Truth,  though  many-sided,  must  be  one,  and  the 
spiritual  and  rational  universes  must  finally  coin- 
cide. But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Ritschl 
conceived  of  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  mutually 
exclusive  and  irreconcilable.  His  emphasis  on 
value-judgments  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
interest  was  practical  rather  than  metaphysical. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  offer  the  one  method  of 
approach  to  religious  truth.  And  as  such  they 
undoubtedly  vindicate  themselves  by  enlarging 
our  vision. and  deepening  our  sense  of  certainty. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  go  further  than  Ritschl,  and 
to  recognize  that  their  authority  is  greatly  increased 
if  they  are  viewed  in  the  lignt  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, and  verified  or  corrected  thereby.  The 
theory  of  value-judgments  embodies,  at  any  rate, 
two  important  truths.  (1)  Experience  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  truth  problem.  The 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  truth,  the  more 
scanty  does  theoretical  evidence  become,  and  the 
more  dependent  are  we  on  practical  motives.  (2) 
Speculation  cannot  yield  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  God.  Such  can  be  won  only  by 
experience — the  realization  of  God's  worth  for  us. 
The  inner  meaning  of  the  Christian  revelation  can 
be  apprehended  only  by  those  who  have  experienced 
its  worth  in  their  own  lives  (cf.  1  Co  2'^").  To 
sum  up,  value-judgments  stand  for 
•  the  recognition  that  proof  cannot  mean  in  theology  exactly 
what  it  means  in  natural  science,  but  that  in  theology  know- 
led^  must  be  a  matter  of  personal  conviction  arising  from 
Individual  experience.*  They  are  *  the  assertion  of  the  presence 
ot  the  personal  element  in  all  knowledge,  the  protest  against 
excessive  intellectualism,  the  understanding  that  truth  is 
perhaps  not  quite  so  rigid  and  fixed  as  in  our  conceptions  we 
nave  been  inclined  to  represent  it '  (Moiley,  op.  cit.  110). 

7.  Christian  experience  and  doctrine.— Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  the  outcome  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  historical  facta  of  the  gospel  in  the  light  of 


Christian  experience.  The  facts  of  the  historic 
revelation  are  established  independently  of  ex- 
perience, which  of  itself  cannot  prove  their  reality, 
out,  once  they  are  given,  confirms  and  interprets 
them.  Doctrine  cannot  be  evolved  out  of  experi- 
ence alone.  The  birth,  life,  teacliing,  death,  re- 
surrection, and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  are  facts 
dependent  upon  the  attestation  of  history,  but  no 
adequate  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Person 
of  Clirist,  the  Atonement,  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ,  and  immortality  can  be  formulated  unless 
the  facts  are  approached  and  interpreted  l)y  Chris- 
tian experience.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
an  outstanding  instance  of  a  do^ma  springing 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  experience  which  is 
grounded  in  the  facts  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. The  eschatological  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity are  in  a  different  categoiy.  They  are  based 
not  on  historic  facts  but  on  revelation,  and  can 
be  neither  deduced  from  nor  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, except  in  so  far  as  the  final  principles 
of  judgment  are  seen  to  be  operating  here  and 
now.  It  is  in  the  development  of  the  doctrines 
which  relate  to  the  new  life  in  Christ  that  ex- 
perience exercises  the  most  potent  influence. 
Conversion,  regeneration,  justification  by  faith, 
sanctification,  assurance,  are  phenomena  of  the 
inner  life,  and,  however  fundamental  their  rela- 
tion to  the  historic  revelation,  can  be  translated 
into  doctrine  only  by  the  aid  of  experience.  Both 
the  hope  and  the  justification  of  theological  pro- 
gress lie  in  the  advance  which  Christian  ex- 
perience is  gradually  achieving.  Doctrines  are 
tentative,  not  final,  efforts  to  state  the  truth,  and 
cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  the  experience  which 
formulates  them.  Progress  in  doctrinal  expres- 
sion will  be  made  in  so  far  as  the  Church  penetrates 
more  deeply  into  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  that  are  hid  in  Jesus  Christ  (Col  2*). 

8.  Christian  exjwrience  and  history.— As  has 
been  shown.  Christian  experience  is  based  by  the 
NT  writers  on  the  historical  revelation  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Ritschlians  distrust  the  my.stical 
side  of  the  religious  life,  and  hold  that  the  Chris- 
tian knows  God  and  communes  with  Him  through 
the  apprehension  of  the  inner  life  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  This  view,  while  it  places  a  necessary 
emphasis  on  the  historical  side  of  the  revelation, 
does  less  than  justice  to  the  mystical  side  of  NT 
teaching.  The  experience  initiated  by  the  appre- 
hension of  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  may  be  developed 
in  fellowship  with  the  living  Christ,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  objective  reality,  or  subservience  to 
merely  subjective  processes.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme are  those  who  separate  the  Christ  of  faith 
from  the  Jesus  of  history.  In  some  instances  the 
historicity  of  Jesus  is  denied,  and  it  is  held  that 
the  Gospel  is  but  a  representation  of  a  wide-spread 
'  Christ-myth '  which  reflects  humanity's  struggle 
for  God.  The  attack  on  the  historicity  of  Jesus 
cannot  be  said  to  have  met  with  any  success,  and 
many  of  the  parallels,  so  confidently  advanced, 
between  the  details  of  the  Gospel  narrative  and 
mythology,  break  down  on  analysis  (see  Carpenter, 
The  Historical  Jesus  and  the  Theological  Christ, 
1911,  cli.  i.,  and  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  Mythic  Christs 
and  the  True,  1909).  In  other  quarters  the  con- 
ception of  the  heavenly  Christ  is  regarded  as  the 
outcome  of  a  process  of  gnosticizing  which  has 
taken  place  round  the  form  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who,  as  some  think,  was  the  embodiment  of  a 
Divine  humanity,  or,  as  others  believe,  merely  a 
well-intentioned,  but  more  or  less  misguided, 
Jewish  apocalyptist.  But  such  theories  are  beset 
with  difliculties  that  are  insuperable.  (1)  They 
do  not  explain  how  the  gnosticizing  process  came 
to  centre  in  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  nor 
do  they  help  us  to  understand  why  from  earliest 
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days  Christian  faith  has  sought  its  nourishment 
not  in  a  mystic  gnosis,  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  historical  Jesus,  -whom  it  identifies  with  the 
heavenly  Christ.  (2)  Facts  of  consciousness  which 
are  the  product  of  speculation  and  reflexion,  how- 
ever valid  they  may  seem  to  the  experient,  cannot 
claim  the  authority  and  certainty  of  a  revelation 
which  centres  in  a  great  historic  f&ct.  (3)  '  When- 
ever the  Church  has  treated  the  historic  record 
with  indifference,  it  has  invariably  fallen  either 
into  scholasticism  or  mysticism.  .  .  .  Christianity, 
when  scholastic,  lacks  inspiration  ;  when  mystical, 
it  lacks  reality  and  balance '  (Forrest,  The  Christ 
of  History  arul  of  Experience,  1897,  p.  335). 

LmuiATURB.— In  addition  to  the  books  referred  to  above,  the 
(oUowiDg  may  be  mentioned :— R.  Encken,  TA*  Lift  o/  the 


Spirit,  London  and  N.Y.  1909 ;  A.  Caldecott,  Philot.  qf 
Religion,  London,  1901 ;  J.  Caird,  Intrtid.  to  Phitos.  of  Re- 
ligion, Glasgow,  1880  (new  ed.  1889),  also  Fundamental  Ideas 
of  Christianitj/,  do.  1899 ;  W.  James,  Pragmatism,  London, 
1907;  W.  R.  Bovce  Gibson,  God  With  Us,  London,  1909; 
H.  M.  Gwatltin,'  The  Knowledge  of  God,  Edinburgh,  1900 ; 
W.  R.  Inge,  Faith  and  its  Psychology,  London,  1909 ;  J. 
Denney,  Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  do.  1908  ;  W.  W.  Holdswortb, 
The  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  do.  1911 ;  R.  R.  Roberts,  The 
Supreme  Experience  of  Christianity,  Cardiff,  1910 ;  Rufus  M, 
Jones,  Social  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  London,  1904 ; 
T.  Hodekin,  Human  Progress  and  the  Inward  Light,  do. 
1911 ;  W.  Herrmann,  The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with 
God,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1895  ;  G.  A.  Coe,  The  Spiritual  Life, 
New  York,  1900;  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Psychol,  of  Religion, 
London,  1899 ;  C.  C.  Hall,  Chr.  Belief  interpreted  hy  Chr.  Ex- 
perience, Chicago,  1906 ;  L.  F.  Stearns,  Evidence  of  Chr. 
Experience,  London,  1890  ;  G.  Steven,  Psychology  of  the  Chris- 
tian Soul,  do.  1911 ;  art.  '  Religious  Experience,'  in  Hastings' 
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Introductory  and  Primitive  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  635. 
American  (H.  B.  Alexander),  p.  636. 
Babylonian  (S.  H.  Langdon),  p.  637. 
Buddhist  (T.  W.  Rhys  Davids),  p.  640. 
Celtic. — See  Sacrifice  (Celtic). 
Christian  (W.  Adams  Brown),  p.  641. 
Egyptian  (H.  R.  Hall),  p.  650. 
Greek  (A.  Fairbanks),  p.  651. 

EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Intro- 
ductory and  Primitive).  —  The  entire  subject  of 
expiation  and  atonement  is  inextricably  involved 
with  that  of  .sin  (q.v,),  and  with  the  propitiation 
iq.v.)  of  the  Divine  being  or  beings  angered  by 
such  sin,  whether  the  propitiation  be  by  sacrifice, 
fasting,  penance  {qq.v.),  or  any  other  means.  The 
concepts  of  expiation  and  atonement  are,  however, 
neither  synonymous  nor  even  necessarily  con- 
nected ;  the  latter  involves  a  far  higher  type  of 
religious  development  than  does  the  former.  Even 
on  the  hnman  plane,  the  desire  to  placate  an 
offended  fellow-man  by  no  means  implies  of  neces- 
sity a  wish  to  be  at  one  with  him  ;  the  averting  of 
wrath  is  not  inherently  prompted  by  love  either  for 
or  in  the  oflended.  It  is  true  that— from  motives 
of  fear  as  well  as  of  love — there  may  be  a  desire 
not  merely  to  appease,  but  also  to  win  the  favour 
of,  the  being  appeased ;  but  such  desire  is  acci- 
dental, not  essential,  to  the  concept  of  expiation, 
whereas  it  forms  the  inmost  kernel  of  the  concept 
of  atonement. 

The  broad  principles  motivating  expiation  may 
be  summed  up  in  fear  of  Divine  anger  (cf.  Anger 
[Wrath]  of  God)  at  sin,  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  We-stminster  Shorter  Catechism  (qu.  xiv.),  is 
'  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression 
of,  the  law  of  God' — a  definition  which,  mutatis 
mutandis,  will  apply  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  to 
the  highest  systems  of  religion. 

In  the  lower  stages  of  religion,  what  we  may 
conveniently  call  'sin 'does  not  neces.sarily  imply 
infringement  of  a  moral  law  ;  it  may  be  merely  a 
violation  of  an  unmoral  custom  (q.v.)  or  of  a  non- 
moral  tabu  (q.v.);  it  may  be  one  of  omission  as  well 
as  of  commission ;  it  may  be  voluntary,  involun- 
tary, or  unwitting  ;  it  may  be  grave,  or  venial,  or 
of  any  intermediate  grade  ;  it  may  offend  various 
classes  of  worshipful  beings  —  ghosts,  godlings, 
deities,  and  the  like ;  it  may  be  entirely  physical 
or  ritual.  In  all  such  ca-ses  of  oftence,  some  sort 
of  expiation  becomes  necessary  —  some  penance 
must  be  undergone  to  placate  superhuman  beings, 
just  as  some  surrender  of  self  is  needful  to  appease 
offended  hiiiiian  kind. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude  that,  at  its  lowest  level, 
expiation  Ls  non-ethical,  and  that  non-ethical  ideas 
remain  connected  with  expiation,  to  a  greater  or 


Hebrew  (S.  R.  Driver),  p.  653. 
Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  659. 
Jewish  (H.  Loewe),  p.  659. 
Muslim  (D.  S.  Marooliouth),  p.  664. 
Parsi  (M.  N.  Dhalla),  p.  664. 
Roman  (G.  WissowA),  p.  666. 
Teutonic  (E.  Mogk),  p.  669. 
Vedic— See  Vedic  Religion. 

less  degree,  in  relatively  advanced  religions  ays. 
tems,  while  in  some — notably  in  Buddliism  (see 
'Buddhist'  section,  below) — the  concept  is  non- 
existent ;  while  in  others — as  in  Muhanimadanism 
(see  '  Muslim '  section,  below) — expiation  degener- 
ates into  a  crass  question  of  debit  and  credit.  The 
non-ethical  aspect  seems  to  characterize  the  entire 
Polynesian  and  Melanesian  area,  where  expiation 
appears  to  be  simply  an  endeavour  to  placate 
offended  "hosts  and  deities.  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, few  of  these  peoples  have  as  yet  been 
studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  ethico- 
religious  principles — a  failure  particularly  lament- 
able, since  with  so  many  of  them  the  old  system  of 
beliefs  has  practically  vanished  for  ever.  Yet  it  is 
at  least  significant  that  even  so  competent  an  ob- 
server as  Codrington  makes  no  mention  of  any 
ethical  feeling  underlying  such  sacrifices  as  are 
made  in  Melanesia  for  the  purpose  of  propitiation 
(Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  127),  though  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  the  Alelanesians  and  Poly, 
nesians  had  many  ethical  principles  of  a  high  order 
(.see  above,  p.  516  f.). 

In  Africa,  also,  the  non-ethical  form  of  expiation 
is  the  more  usual.  As  a  type  may  be  taken  the 
Shilluk  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  When  a  Shilluk 
is  seized  with  a  disease  as  a  result  of  some  oli'ence 
that  he  has  committed,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  la 
ofl'ered,  with  an  appropriately  sad  and  humble  frame 
of  mind,  to  appease  the  angered  worshipful  being  ; 
and,  should  tlie  sick  man  recover,  his  restoration 
to  health  is  attributed  to  the  intercession  of  Nykang 
(the  apotheosized  first  king  of  the  Shilluk)  with 
Cuok,  the  '  Great  Spirit '  (Hofmayr,  Anthropos,  vi. 
[1911]  121). 

In  like  manner,  among  the  Bantu  Wajagga.  a  sick  man  in- 
quires of  his  sorcerer  as  to  the  origin  of  his  illness ;  and,  if  it 
lie  from  an  offended  ghost,  this  is  appeased,  according  to  the 
sorcerer's  directions,  either  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep,  ox, 
etc.,  or  with  a  libation  of  honey,  meal,  milk,  and  tiie  like 
(Fassmann,  Anthropos,  iv.  tl909]  576). 

A  distinct  form  of  expiation  is  the  rite  of  con- 
fession. Outside  Christianity  (see  Penance),  con- 
fession has  been  most  commonly  known  from  the 
Assyro- Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Hebrew  (see  these 
sections  of  Confession  ;  and  for  a  divergent  ren- 
dering of  the  Egyptian  confession — more  accur- 
ately '  repudiation  —of  sins,  see  above,  p.  478''),  and 
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Parei  (see  'Parsi'  section,  below)  religions.  Vet 
it  occurs  elsewhere,  as  among  the  Esl(imos  (q.v.), 
the  Aitecs  and  Peruvians  (see  '  American '  section, 
below;  cf.  also  Waitz,  Anthropologic  der  Natur- 
volkcr,  Leipzig,  1860-77,  iv.  129 f.,  462  f.),  the  D6n6s 
{q.v.),  and  the  Iroquois  (q.v.).  Here  only  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Parsi,  together  with  the  Aztec 
and  Peruvian,  confessions  are  prompted  by  real 
ethical  considerations,  from  their  earliest  known 
history  ;  but  the  Parsi  patets  are  of  very  late  date, 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  Aztec  and  Peruvian  con- 
fessions, there  is  a  possibility  (though  merely  a 
possibility)  that  they  have  been  transmitted  in  too 
ethical  a  setting.  The  Assyro-Bab.  confession 
is,  at  least  originally,  largely  devoted  to  ritual 
offences ;  and  the  Egyptian  '  repudiation '  has  no 
indication  of  any  real  sense  of  sin  and  repentance 
— at  the  most,  only  attrition  is  indicated  by  it  (see 
also  '  Egyptian '  section,  below). 

Africa  also  knows  confession.  Among  the 
Kikn^n,  east  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  sin  Ls  the 
violation  of  some  law,  custom,  ceremony,  rite,  or 
prescription,  and  consists  of  three  parts :  mogiro, 
'  prohibition ' ;  noki,  '  violation  ' ;  and  sahu,  '  pun- 
ishment.' Of  this,  Fr.  Cayzac  says  {Anthropos,  v. 
[1910]  311): 

*Sin  is  essentially  remissible;  it  is  enough  to  confess  it. 
Ordinarily,  this  is  clone  to  the  "sorcerer,"  who  expels  the  sin 
by  a  ceremony  whose  principal  rite  is  a  simulation  of  vomiting 
{koUihikio^  derived  from  tahika,  "  vomit  "X 

There  is  also  a  private,  non-ritual  confession  :  a  man  has  just 
committed  adultery :  his  accomplice  forbids  him  to  speak  of  it. 
If  she  had  said  nothing,  the  man  would  not  have  sinned  ;  but, 
since  she  has  spoken,  he  1ms  sinned.  .  .  .  The  man,  in  this  case, 
then  makes  a  private  confession  of  bis  act  to  some  friend,  and 
this  confession  renders  him  immune  against  sahu.* 

Confession  is  also  practised  by  the  Mkulwe 
(German  East  Africa),  but  only  by  adults,  who 
must  perform  the  rite  publicly,  fully,  and  sincerely. 
Confession  is  made  by  all  assembled  in  case  of  severe 
Ulness,  or  difficult  delivery,  or  before  crossing  a 
dangerous  stream  ;  individual  confession,  when  the 
father  of  the  household  is  starting  on  a  journey. 

The  confession  for  severe  illness  begins ;  '  The  illness  is  grave. 
Let  us  see  ;  perhaps  there  are  sins  among  the  kin.  Let  him 
who  has  sins  confess  them  ;  let  us  confess  well ;  let  us  not  con- 
fess with  double  heart.  Forgive  me,  gracious  God  1  I  have  no 
other  sins  than  .  .  .  (adultery,  breaking  of  vows,  falsehood, 
theft,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be).  I  liave  no  other  sins  at  all.  I 
am  poor ;  protect  me,  gracious  God  !  All  my  sins  are  gone 
forth  with  the  wind  1'  With  the  last  words  the  person  confess- 
ing casts  towards  the  west  splinters  of  wood  and  bits  of  straw, 
that  his  sins  may  be  carried  away  by  the  wind  even  as  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  west,  never  to  return.  If  the  sick  man  mends, 
it  is  attributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  confession  ;  otherwise, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  get  a  doctor  to  consult  the  spirits,  in 
order  to  discover  who  is  concealing  some  of  liis  sins,  and  thus 
hindering  the  recovery  of  the  patient  (Hamberger,  Anthropos, 
iv.  11909]  309-312). 

And  yet,  non-ethical  as  these  African  forms  of 
expiation  appear  to  be,  it  has  been  declared  that 
the  African  possesses  a  real  concept  of  conscience. 

Thus  Schneider  (Retig.  der  a/rikan.  Naturvolker,  Miinster, 
1891,  p.  19  f.)  writes  :  'The  ne;cro  is  guided  at  every  step  by  re- 
ligious conscientiousness  (relitjiuse  Gtioissenhaftigkeit),  though, 
unfortunately,  he  is  very  often  not  led  to  true  morality.  ...  His 
morality  is  not  based  upon  self-made,  secular,  and  human  prin- 
ciples, but  upon  religious,  erroneous  though  they  may  often  be. 
What  bonds  and  binds  him  is  not  "the  categorical  iiniierative 
of  «elf-rule<l  reason,"  but  another,  higher  will,  which  proclaims 
to  him  his  religion.  .  . .  The  misinterpretation  of  evil  as  a  power 
of  Nature  only  fetters,  but  does  not  utterly  destroy,  the  sense 
of  responsibility  an4  guilt.  No  impulse  of  conscience  (GeicUsen) 
is  alien  to  the  negro ;  he  experiences  heaviness  and  distress  of 
conscience,  and  comfort  and  joy  of  conscience.  His  constant 
thought  and  endeavour  is  to  know  and  to  fulfll  the  wishes  of 
tboae  invisible  powers  on  whose  interference  he  believes  his  weal 
and  woe  to  de{)end ;  he  knows  no  worse  misfortune  than  to 
offend  the  spirits  or  fetishes ;  fear  of  their  anger  can  plunge 
him  into  irremediable  dejection  ;  to  make  them  again  propitious 
is  the  chief  matter  of  his  care  and  his  endeavour,  and  to  this 
end  he  burdens  himself  .  .  .  with  the  most  painful  renuncia- 
tions. As  he  tears  the  anger  of  the  spirits  for  his  sins,  so,  with 
a  quiet  conscience,  he  counts  upon  their  help  and  hcartilv  sub- 
tnit«  to  the  ordeal,  trusting  in  tlieir  miraculous  intervention  (or 
Hie  nvmir  of  innocence.  His  prosperity  appears  to  him  to  be 
the  reward  for  his  good  conduct  towards  the  Invisible  Ones,  and 
•very  evil  to  be  a  punishment  tor  offending  them '  (cl.  also  the 

Egyptian '  loctions  of  Consciixcb,  and  Etuicb  add  Hoealitv). 


LrrERATURB. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the  text, 
see  the  liste  appended  to  the  following  series  of  articles. 

LouLs  H.  Gray. 

EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Ameri- 
can). — The  conception  of  expiation  is  already 
fundamentally  present  in  the  primitive  oUort  to 
placate  evil  and  to  propitiate  powers  that  are  or 
may  become  unfriendly.  Sacriticial  rites  of  all 
sorts  are  designed  to  such  ends,  the  notion  being 
that  the  worshipper  can  purchase  favour  by  his 
sacrifice.  Where  the  sacrifice,  in  place  of  a  mere 
ofl'ering  of  goods,  involves  physical  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  donor,  we  may  fairly  regard  the  rite  as 
expiatory— as  an  effort  to  make  good  the  punish- 
ment which  the  propitiated  power  is  wont  to  inflict. 

Rites  of  this  type  are  common  among  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
is  that  given  by  E.  F.  Ira  Thum  {Indians  of  Guiana, 
London,  1883,  p.  368) : 

'  Before  attempting  to  shoot  a  cataract  for  the  first  time,  on 
first  sight  of  any  new  place,  and  every  time  a  sculptured  rock 
or  striking  mountain  or  stone  is  seen,  Indians  avert  the  ill-will 
of  the  spirits  of  such  places  by  rubbing  red-peppers  (Capsicum) 
each  in  his  or  her  own  eyes.  .  .  .  The  extreme  pain  of  this 
operation  when  performed  thoroughly  by  the  Indians  1  can 
faintly  realize  from  my  own  feelings  when  I  have  occasionally 
rubbed  my  eyes  with  fingers  which  had  recently  handled  red- 


peppers  ;  and  from  the  fact  that,  though  the  older  practitioners 
inflict  this  self-torture  with  the  utmost  stoicism,  1  have  again 
and  again  seen  that  otherwise  rare  sight  of  Indians,  children 
and  even  young  men,  sobbing  under  the  infliction.' 

The  same  propitiatory  notion  underlies  the  severe 
tortures  which  the  Plains  Indians  of  North  America 
were  accustomed  to  undergo  on  the  eve  of  going  to 
war,  though  doubtless  here  the  ethical  motive  of 
putting  to  test  the  warrior's  fortitude  also  bears  a 
part.  A  typical  description  is  given  by  de  Smet 
{Life,  Letters,  and  Travels,  New  Vork,  1905,  p. 
255  f.): 

'  Among  the  Sioux,  as  among  the  Aricaras,  warriors  preparing 
for  an  expedition  undergo  a  very  rigorous  fast  of  several  days. 
Tliey  have  for  this  purpose  a  "medicine"  lodge,  where  they 
spread  a  buffalo  robe  and  plant  a  red-painted  post :  at  the  top 
of  the  lodge  is  tied  a  calf-skin  containinpr  all  sorts  of  devices. 
There,  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Great  Spirit,  they  pierce  their 
breasts,  pass  leather  cords  through,  attach  themselves  to  the 
post,  and  dance  thus  several  times  around  the  lodge  to  the 
sound  of  the  drum,  singing  their  warlike  exploits  and  flourish- 
ing their  war-clubs  over  their  heads.  Others  make  deep  cuts 
under  their  shoulder-blades,  run  cords  through  the  gashes,  and 
drag  two  great  buffalo  heads  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  away 
from  the  village,  where  they  dance  until  they  drop  senseless. 
A  last  offering  before  setting  out  consists  in  cutting  off  little 
pieces  of  flesh  from  different  parts  of  their  bo<lies,  wiiich  they 
offer  to  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  four  cardinal  points,  to 
render  the  Manitous,  or  tutelary  spirits,  of  the  different  elements 
favourable.' 

From  rites  such  as  these,  designed  to  compound 
an  offence  feared  or  expected,  to  rites  meant  as 
compensation  for  an  offence  already  given  is  but 
the  step  of  reason.  Possibly  an  intermediate  case 
is  the  acceptance  of  punishment  not  with  a  sense 
of  having  offended,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  avert- 
ing a  calamity  already  falling — such  as  the  case  of 
Black  Coyote  who,  after  several  of  his  family  had 
died,  in  obedience  to  a  dream  sacrificed  seventy 
pieces  of  akin  from  his  body  to  save  the  remainder 
{U  RBEW,  pt.  2  [1896],  p.  898).  In  this  in.stance 
we  have  vicarious  sacrifice,  with  no  apparent  sense 
of  fault;  yet  expiation  readily  develops  into 
penance,  with  the  penitential  conviction  of  sin 
accompanying  it,  and  sometimes  into  penance 
viewed  as  a  punishment  and  acts  of  compensa- 
tion viewed  as  atonement.  An  excellent  instance 
of  this  complex  sort  is  the  penalty  for  murder 
among  the  Hurons  as  described  by  Father  Brebeuf 
[Jesuit  Relations,  ed.  Thwaites,  Cleveland,  1896- 
1901,  X.  215-223).  Not  only  must  the  murderer 
and  his  family  give  compensation,  in  the  form  of 
presents  (as  definitely  determined  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  loergild),  but  he  must  also  give  satisfaction 
— probably  conceived  as  a  placation  of  the  angry 
dead.     Br6beuf  thus  describes  it : 


'The  dead  body  was  stretched  upon  a  scaffold,  and  the  mur- 
aerer  was  compelled  to  remain  lying  under  it  and  to  receive 
upon  himself  sJl  the  putrid  matter  which  exuded  from  the 
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corpse  :  they  put  beside  him  a  dish  of  food,  which  was  soon 
filled  with  the  filth  and  the  corrupt  blood  which  little  by  little 
fell  into  it ;  and  merely  to  get  the  dish  pushed  back  ever  so 
little  would  cost  him  a  present  of  seven  hundred  porcelain 
beads  .  .  .  ;  as  for  the  murderer,  he  remained  in  this  position 
as  long  as  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  pleased,  and,  even  after 
that,  to  escape  it  he  had  to  make  a  rich  present.' 

War  among  the  Indians  was  but  an  expansion 
of  the  primitive  blood-feud,  of  which  the  above 
ceremony  represents  a  sort  of  commutation,  as  is 
proved  by  tlie  fact,  noted  by  Brebeuf,  tliat,  '  if  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  man  avenge  themselves  for 
this  injury  by  the  death  of  him  who  gave  the  blow, 
all  the  punishment  fell  on  them.'  Much  of  the 
difficulty  in  maintaining  an  Indian  peace  lay  with 
the  relatives  of  the  war-slain  whose  jnanes  had  not 
yet  been  appeased  by  the  death  of  a  foeman.  Thus 
the  Assiniboins  explained  to  Fatlier  de  Sraet  (p. 
1128)  their  horrible  cruelty  in  slaughtering  a  whole 
encampment  of  unprotected  women  and  children  of 
their  Blackfeet  enemies,  declaring  that  '  they 
satiated  themselves  with  cruelty  to  satisfy  the 
manes  of  their  deceased  parents  and  kindred.' 
Certainly,  if  captives  were  spared  or  adopted,  it 
was  usually  because  the  losses  of  the  captors  had 
been  negligible  in  the  conflict. 

The  conception  of  pollution  or  uncleanness,  with 
the  corresponding  need  for  ceremonial  purification, 
obtains  far  and  wide  in  the  Indian  world  ;  but  the 
fasts,  purgations,  and  ordeals  which  marked  the 
purifying  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  strict 
sense  expiatory ;  they  are  of  the  nature  of  a  cure 
rather  than  of  a  penance.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  Indian  was  more  than  receptive  when  the  notion 
of  penance,  as  expiation  of  sin,  was  once  laid  before 
him.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  general  unanimity 
of  the  Jesuit  teachers  to  the  efi'ect  that  their 
aboriginal  converts  were  singularly  ready  to  con- 
fess and  dopenance  for  their  faults,  often  outdoing 
what  the  Fathers  required  of  them.  The  state- 
ment, '  they  accused  and  condemned  themselves, 
and  pronounced  their  own  sentence,  which  they 
carried  out'  (Thwaites,  xxxiii.  33),  represents  not  a 
particular  ca.se  but  a  common  attitude. 

Le  Jeune  in  the  Eelation  of  1640  (ti.  xviii.  173-177)  describes 
at  length  one  of  the  rather  numerous  instances  in  which  a  con- 
vert had  espoused  a  pagan,  and  had  later  come  repentant  to  the 
Fathers.  '  We  assembled  the  principal  Christians  to  ascertain 
what  action  would  be  taken  in  this  matter,'  he  writes.  'They 
summarily  decided  that  he  should  be  driven  away  and  forbidden 
ever  to  live  a;fain  with  the  Christians,'  To  this  severity  the 
Fathers  objected,  the  ^-oung  man  being  merely  asked  publicly 
to  confess  his  sin.  This  he  did  ;  but  more  than  this,  be  came  in 
private  to  his  confessor,  saying  ;  *My  Father,  1  have  so  deeply 
regretted  my  fault  that  I  have  not  dared  to  approach  any  Chris- 
tian since  my  return ;  I  would  not  dare  even  to  look  at  them. 
I  was  told,  indeed,  that  you  would  chide  me  if  I  returned  to 
Saint  Joseph ;  but  I  have  come,  nevertheless,  to  see  you.  I 
assure  you  that,  since  I  left  this  woman,  I  have  fasted  every  day, 
—eating  only  once  a  day  and  not  more, — so  much  have  I  grieved 
for  offending  Ood.  I  have  not  dared  to  take  shelter  in  the 
cabins  of  the  Christians ;  I  pass  before  them  in  silence,  with 
bowed  head  ;  I  shall  go  and  see  them  when  I  have  confessed.' 
Le  Jeune  adds  :  '  I  carefully  examined  his  behaviour  ;  I  found 
him  so  little  guilty  before  God  that  I  shuddered  within  myself 
for  some  time  with  a  holy  horror.  It  is  true  that  he  had  taken 
this  young  girl,  having  aiready  given  his  word  to  another  ;  it  is 
true  that  he  lived  with  her  as  if  they  were  married,  and  that 
was  the  offence.  But  it  is  true  also  that  his  fear  of  offending 
Ood  and  his  respect  for  his  baptism  had  prevented  him  from 
touching  her,  although  he  was  urgently  solicited  to  do  so — 
desiring  that  she  should  tjecome  a  Christian  before  showing  her 
the  evidences  of  his  afTection.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  what 
passes  wonder — to  be  in  the  fire,  and  not  be  burned  ;  to  do  an 
a/jt  almost  innocent  before  God,  and  patiently  to  bear  the 
penance  for  it  before  men.' 

The  same  readiness  to  confess  and  do  penance  is 
recorded  by  the  Spanish  friars  in  Mexico.  There, 
moreover,  the  idea  had  developed  independently 
before  the  advent  of  Christians,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  explicit  account  given  by  Sahagun  {Mist,  gin., 
Paris,  1880,  I.  xii.  ;  cf.  art.  COMMUNION  WITH 
Deity  [American],  in  vol.  iii.  p.  741).  And,  indeed, 
the  whole  temper  of  the  Aztec  religion  ia  that  of  a 
deep  and  unescapable  sen.se  of  sin— with  which  a 
reader  of  Mexican  annals  can  hardly  fail  to  sympa- 


thize. Something  very  similar  among  the  Peruvians 
is  indicated  by  Garcilasso  (Royal  Commentaries, 
ed.  Paris,  1830,  II.  xiii.)  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Inca  laws  were  obeyed.  The  Inca  ruler  being  re- 
garded as  Divine,  the  laws  of  tlie  empire  were 
viewed  as  Divine  ordinances,  the  violation  of  which 
was  sacrilege. 

'  Hence,*  he  says,  '  often  enough,  those  who  knew  themselves 
culpable,  condemned  by  conscience,  went  voluntarily  to  pro- 
claim to  the  Judge  their  secret  faults  ;  for  their  belief  that  the 
soul  condemns  itself  leti  them  to  believe  that  their  sins  were  the 
cause  of  all  the  ills  which  befell  the  state— maladies,  deaths; 
unprosperous  seasons;  disgraces,  general  or  particular.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  that  their  private  faults  should  cause  their 
lord  to  send  other  ills  into  the  world,  they  wished  to  expiate 
their  sin  by  death.' 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  distinction  between  crime 
and  sin  ;  every  ofience  was  an  ofi'ence  against  the 
Inca,  who  was  himself  immune  from  fault  simply 
because  of  his  Divine  origin  and  sanction  (cf.  to. 
II.  xii.-xv.). 

Garcilasso  (VI.  xi.)  records  that  in  certain  tribes 
the  priests  were  accustomed  to  fast  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  This  is  a  wide-spread  custom 
among  the  Indians,  being  intimately  associated 
with  the  mystic  notion  that  dream-revelations  of 
importance  to  the  people  were  to  be  obtained  by 
such  means  (see  14  EBEW,  pt.  2  passim).  The 
idea  of  vicarious  atonement  is,  in  fact,  never  very 
far  beneath  the  surface  in  a  society  whose  moram 
are  still  on  the  group  basis,  distributing  responsi- 
bility to  all  the  relatives  of  the  ofi'ender.  A  quaint 
development  of  this  notion  is  detailed  in  the  Jesuit 
Relations  (ed.  Thwaites,  xxxii.  305)  by  Pfere  Lale- 
mant : 

*  After  the  fathers  and  mothers  have  confessed,  they  make 
such  of  their  children  as  are  fit  to  receive  the  sacrament  go  to 
confession.  But,  as  regards  those  who  have  not  sullicient  dis- 
cernment, their  mothers  bring  them  to  the  confessors  and  relate 
in  their  presence  their  petty  acts  of  naughtiness,  and  make 
them  ask  for  a  penance,  which  they  themselves  perform  for 
their  little  ones.' 

P'or  the  final  development  of  this  idea  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice,  in  its  native  form,  we  must  turn  to 
the  mythologies  of  the  Indians.  There  we  find — 
among  the  Iroquois,  the  Algonquins,  the  Sioux, 
the  Pawnees,  and  many  others — various  develop- 
ments of  the  conception  of  a  demiurgic  being 
modelling  this  world  as  a  habitat  for  man  after  the 
plan  of  the  world  which  is  above  the  skies  and 
which  was  before  the  earth  was.  This  being  is  at 
times  (as  with  the  Iroquois)  a  cosmic  titan,  slain  in 
the  making  of  the  earth,  so  that  its  body  becomes 
the  source  of  the  life  of  the  vegetable  and  the 
animal  realms,  and  thus  of  man  himself,  who 
reverences  the  nourislier  of  life.  At  times  (as  in 
the  legends  of  Hiawatha)  an  historical  or  legendary 
chieftain,  conceived  as  a  benefactor  who  has  won 
for  his  people  some  such  gift  as  the  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  is  identified  with  the  cosmic  sacrificial 
demiurge — thus  giving  a  vicarious  turn  to  the 
heroic  life.  Possibly  the  dominance  of  the  thean- 
thropic  conception  throughout  Mexican  religion  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  same  fundamental  con- 
ception— of  a  god  dying  for  mankind  (see  e.sp. 
J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  '  Iroquoian  Cosmology,' ^i  RBEW 
[1903],  p.  133  ;  D.  0.  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
WorlcP,  Philadelphia,  1896 ;  cf.  art.  Incarnation 
[American]). 

LiTEEiTURB.— In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article,  see  list  appended  to  Cohuunion  with  Dbity  (American). 

H.  15.  Alexander. 
EXPIATION   AND  ATONEMENT   (Baby- 
lonian).— I.     Personal    gods    and    demons.  —  To 

understand  the  intricate  system  of  purification 
from  sin  in  Babylonian  religion,  it  is  necessary  to 
start  from  the  unique  conceptions  of  the  Sumenan ' 
religion  regarding  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  gods.  The  Sumer.-Bab.  religion  possesses  a 
^  The  entire  structure  of  Bab.  religion  is  essentially  non- 
Semitic,  and  borrowed  from  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Mcso- 
pottunia,  viz.  the  Sumerians. 
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pantheon  extraordinary  in  its  ability  to  represent 
every  element  of  Nature  in  its  hierarcliy,  and  many 
abstract  ideas  as  well.  The  earliest  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  Sumerians  represents  the  social  aspect 
of  religion  as  distinguished  from  the  individualistic. 
The  public  worsliip,  in  which  the  entire  community 
joined  to  sing  liturgies  in  the  temples,  in  praise  of 
the  great  gods,  is  apparently  older  than  those  forms 
of  worsliip  which  touch  more  closely  the  individual, 
which  belong  to  the  realm  of  magic  and  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  temple-worship  from  first  to  last. 
But  the  individual  who,  by  the  socialist  nature  of 
early  worship,  felt  himself  lost  in  the  sight  of  the 
gods  in  the  great  public  liturgies  expressed  his 
need  of  a  more  personal  religion  by  adopting  a 
personal  god,  his  pi'otecting  genius.*  Each  man 
lived  under  the  protection  of  liis  personal  god,  a 
good  spirit  which  dwelt  in  his  body,  or  whose 
Divine  presence  permeated  his  being.  Proper 
names  in  both  languages  often  refer  to  this  idea.'' 
The  deity  whose  name  figures  in  the  proper  name 
of  any  mdividual  is  not  always  his  protecting 
genius.  He  felt  free  to  choose  some  other.  Usually 
each  individual  adopted  a  god  and  his  consort  as 
his  personal  gods,  so  that  the  Babylonians '  spoke 
more  often  of  '  my  god  and  goddess.'  *  So  long  as 
the  personal  god  dwelt  in  a  man,  he  felt  himself  in 
communion  with  divinity,  but  the  evil  demons 
(originally  ghosts)  often  overpowered  the  protect- 
ing spirits  and  drove  them  from  the  body.  '  His 
god  is  departed  from  his  body,  his  thoughtful  god- 
dess stands  afar,'  says  the  priest  of  one  who  has 
fallen  to  the  powers  of  evil.'  Ordinarily  sickness 
or  any  trouble  physical  or  spiritual  is  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  possession  by  the  demons  (see  Demons 
AND  Spirits  [Assyr.-Bab.]).  It  is  likely  that  in 
the  first  stages  of  this  religion  the  demons  were  re- 
garded as  taking  the  initiative  without  any  cause 
whatsoever.  Thus  in  the  earliest  known  text  of 
this  kind  we  have  the  following : 

*  Namtar,*^  like  a  ^od  invincible,  from  on  high  entered. 

He  brought  headache  upon  a  man 

To  his  hand  hia  hand  he  extended. 

To  his  foot  his  foot  he  extended. 

This  man  is  the  son  of  my  hand,  son  of  my  foot  is  he.'  7 
2.  Conceptions  of  sin. — But  only  the  primitive 
stages  of  the  religion  attribute  the  flight  of  the 
protecting  spirits  solely  to  the  hostile  attacks  of 
the  demons.  Man  himself  becomes  a  factor,  and 
begins  to  reflect  upon  his  own  conduct  as  a  possible 
cause  for  the  flight  of  his  gods.  The  first  notion 
of  sin  is  here  ritualistic,  grossly  materialistic. 

*  When  he  walked  the  streets,  Ihas  he  trodden  upon  a  libation 
poured  out?  Has  he  set  his  foot  upon  unproper  water?  The 
water  of  unclean  hands  has  he  seen?    A  woman  of  impure 


^  Sum.  dingir-ni,  Bab.  ili-6u.  More  often  a  man  is  called 
'  son  of  his  god/  dumu  dintjir-ra-ni  (earliest  mention  in  Cttn. 
TexUfrom  Bab.  Tablet*  in  hriL  Mus.  [C.T.]  iv.  4o,  28),  or  Bab. 
mar  ili-iu. 

3 Sum.  Ur^den-zu,  'servant  of  the  Moon-god*;  Ur-^kUu, 
*  servant  of  the  Sun-god ' ;  Iru-d^a-u,  *  man  of  the  goddess  Bau  * ; 
Gin-f^da-mUf '  maiden  slave  of  Damu ' ;  dIil}anna-ama-mUy  *  13^- 
anna  is  my  mother  * ;  Bab.  it^Marduk-nOfir,  '  Marduk  protects ' ; 
««£»izu-im(7uronm,  *Sin  has  blessed  me.*  See  esp.  Krausz, 
QbtUrnainen  in  den  tab.  SiegelcylinderUgenden,  Leipzig,  1911. 

8  We  employ  the  word  in  the  sense  of  inhabitanU  of  Baby- 
Umia  attached  to  the  established  religion. 

*  Beferences  to  men  who  have  no  protecting  god  are  found 
(C.T.  x»ii.  14  K.  838«.  7,  23,  184),  but  these  are  seized  upon  by 
diseffle  at  once. 

8  Surpu,  V.  11.  One  passage  represents  the  protecting  god  as 
a  man's  shepherd,  whom  the  devils  seized  upon  for  food. 

8  One  of  ute  seven  demons. 

'  C.r.  iv.  4  ;  see  BabyUmiaca,  ill.  [1910]  16.  The  best  example 
of  the  idea  of  a  soul  being  wilfully  attacked  by  the  demons  is 
the  series  of  incantations  known  as  Mal^u,  tablet  1,  where  the 
individual  attributes  his  alilictions  to  the  machinations  of 
wizanla  and  witches,  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  evil, 
and  the  so-called  i/txtkku  Hmnuti  series,  C.T.  xvi.  (tr.  by 
Thompson,  Demls  and  Bcil  Spiritt,  London,  1903-04).  For  an 
example  of  a  man  wilfully  attacked  by  restless  souls  from  hell, 
•ee  King,  llab.  Maijic  andSorcery,  189«,  no.  63  — Langdon,  '  Bab. 
Eschatology,"  in  Theot.  Euayt  in  Honour  oS  C.  A.  Brigcis,  New 
York,  1911,  p.  169.  8e«  esp.  Morgenstem,  Doctnn*  V  Sin, 
6-21. 


hands  has  he  met?  A  maiden  of  impure  hands  has  he  teent 
A  woman  of  poisonous  witchcraft  has  hia  hand  touched?' i 
'  Ban  by  drinkmg  from  an  unclean  cup  (?)  (Marduk)  dissolves.'  * 
'Ban  by  having  touched  a  man  accursed  (Marduk)  dissolves.'* 
•  Food  (unclean)  1  have  eaten,  waters  incanted  (V)  1  have  dnuik, 
refuse  of  my  god  unwittingly  I  have  eaten,  rubbish  of  my  god- 
desses unwittmgly  I  have  trod  upon.'* 

Tlie  ethical  conception  of  sin  and  the  moral  ele- 
ment in  religion  begm  to  develop  at  an  early  period, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  religious  aspect  m  which 
injustice  and  violation  of  civil  laws  were  regarded. 
Yet  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  ethics  and  re- 
ligion were  originally  independent  of  each  other  in 
Babylonia^'  The  moral  transgressions  which  bring 
about  estrangement  between  man  and  his  gods  are 
mentioned  at  great  length  in  the  Surpu  series  : 

'  Has  he  tailed  to  deUver  the  captive,  and  the  bound  not  set 
free?  Was  yes  in  his  mouth  and  no  in  his  heart?'  'The 
boundary  of  justice  has  he  gone  beyond?'  Man  is  inherently 
prone  to  sin  :  *  Who  has  not  been  negligent,  who  has  not  com- 
mitted frivolity  ? '  8 

3.  Condition  of  the  sinner. — Corresponding  with 
the  advance  made  in  the  conception  of  sin,'  there 
are  distinctly  different  conceptions  of  the  condition 
of  the  sinner  in  the  various  stages  of  the  cults  of 
expiation.  The  reader  will  have  inferred  from  the 
preceding  paragraphs  that  the  earliest  state  of  sin 
was  regarded  as  one  of  demoniacal  possession.' 
Whether  disease,  sorrow,  and  calamity  were  con- 
ceived of  as  due  to  the  attacks  of  the  demons,  the 
machinations  of  witchcraft,  the  evil  eye,  or  what 
not,  the  actual  state  of  man  was  described  as  one 
of  demoniacal  possession.  Thus  in  a  ritual  against 
a  disease  we  have  the  curse  : 

'  Evil  gho8t,9  evil  aiu,^  evil  utukku,^  evil  man,  e\il  eye,  evil 
mouth,  evil  tongue  from  the  body  of  the  man,  son  of  his  god, 
may  they  depart.  10 

The  technical  term  for  a  man  in  demoniacal  posses- 
sion is  paphalla  =  muttaUiku,^^  lit.  'one  tossing  to 
and  fro. '  Also  the  ordinary  word  for  '  sick, '  marsu, 
may  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  quite  synonymous 
witn  '  demoniacal  possession.'  The  man  whose 
protecting  gods  had  deserted  him  is  /si  tu-ra = amelu 
marsu.^'  The  Sum.  word  tur  is  probably  connected 
witli  the  root  tar,  '  to  curse,'  and  represents  the 
man  as  under  the  curse  of  the  demons.  The  Sem. 
root  marasu,^  indicates  a  condition  of  pain  and 
misery,  and,  unlike  the  Sumerian,  has  no  magical 
signiiicance.  Another  Sum.  word,  gig,  is  often 
employed  to  denote  the  misery  of  a  sinner."  The 
fundamental  idea  of  this  root  is  '  unclean,' '  worth- 
less.' Sumerian,  therefore,  in  each  case  employs 
a  term  based  upon  the  religious  aspect  of  the  ease. 
A  sinner  is  one  cursed  by  the  demons,  made  unclean 
by  the  evil  spirits  so  that  his  gods  can  no  longer 
dwell  in  his  Dody.  The  sinner  is  often  described 
as  one  who  has  a  c^irse,  for  which  the  technical 
word  is  vutmitu  in  Semitic."  The  root  of  this 
word,  etnu,  Heb.  nDfi,"  means  'to  speak  witli  a 
rumbling  voice,'  probably  referring  to  the  ventrilo- 

1 IV.  E.  26,  no.  5 ;  cf.  C.T.  xviL  38. 

»  Surpu,  iii.  19.  >  lb.  116. 

«  IV.  E.  10a,  28-34.  The  '  refuse  of  my  god,'  ikkib  ili-ia,  and 
the  '  rubbish  of  my  goddess,'  an  zii  iitariia. 

■>  Morgenstern,  2.  Dhorme  {Bel.  aesyr.-baJ>.  211  ff.)  takes  the 
opposite  view.  At  any  rate,  the  references  to  moral  sin  in  the 
rituals  of  expiation  and  atonement  are  found  only  in  the  late 
period. 

«  King,  Bab.  Magic,  no.  11,  obv.  10. 

7  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  Bab.  conceptions  and 
technical  terms  for  '  sin,'  see  Sin  (Bab.). 

8  Schrank,  Bab.  Siihnrilen,  42. 

»  One  of  the  seven  devils.  1"  C.T.  xvl.  13o,  45-48. 

11  V.  E.  601),  8  ;  C.T.  xvi.  2,  38. 

n  C.T.  xvi.  4,  149 ;  sec  Briinnow,  Classified  List,  Leyden, 
1887,  no.  1074. 

13  Prt  imrus,  to  he  distinguished  in  Assyrian  from  nutroftt, 
prt.  imras,  'to  be  firm,  strong.' 

1*  Translated  into  Semitic  by  marOt^t. 

15  For  '  curse,'  Sumerian  employs  sag-ba  or  simply  sag.  Sag 
means  lit.  '  the  throwing,'  from  the  root  si^ ;  and  00  means  '  to 
apeak,'  lit.  'to  cast  a  spell  by  words.'  Another  Sumerian 
technical  term  is  nant-erim,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is 
uncertain. 

19  The  derivation  is  fixed  by  C.T.  xvi.  83, 177,  where  a  demon 
is  called  mutdmu,  'one  who  utters  a  rumbling  voice,'  and 
rendered  in  Sum.  by  nain-trim. 
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quist.'  A  demon  or  a  witch  casts  the  mamit  upon 
a  man,  or  the  mamit  falls  upon  him  as  tlie  result 
of  any  kind  of  sin.  The  individual  sometimes  re- 
presents his  condition  in  more  ethical  terms  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  religion.  '  May  the  sickness  of 
my  body  be  removed,  may  the  weariness  of  my 
flesh  be  driven  away.''  'Calling  and  no  answer 
have  encompassed  me.*'  'From  the  days  of  my 
youth  much  have  I  been  bound  with  torment. 
Food  I  eat  not,  weeping  is  my  nourishment.'* 
Often  the  gods  (both  personal  gods  and  others)  are 
said  to  be  angry  with  the  sinner  and  to  have  turned 
away  from  him.  '  His  god  and  goddess  are  en- 
raged with  him ' ;  •  '  The  goddess  has  turned  away 
from  me.'" 

4.  Methods  of  expiation.— Since  the  fundamental 
concept  of  sin  is  essentially  one  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session or  of  a  ban  and  curse,  which  enfold  man 
like  a  great  net,  the  method  of  overcoming  the 
demons  or  the  curse  must  be  magic.  It  would  be 
not  incautious  to  say  that  no  religion  ever  existed 
in  which  the  entire  scheme  of  atonement  is  so 
thoroughly  based  upon  magic.  No  analysis  of  the 
ritual  of  atonement  could  possibly  convey  to  the 
reader  an  adequate  idea  of  its  complexity,  its  com- 
prehension of  all  the  vital  elements  in  a  natural 
and  cultured  religion,  or  the  extreme  beauty  of 
some  of  its  forms.  To  restore  the  protecting  gods 
to  a  man's  body,  or  to  restore  a  man  to  his  pro- 
tecting gods,  is  the  essential  object  of  the  atone- 
ment. It  follows,  then,  that  he  will  be  restored  to 
favour  with  all  the  gods.  To  free  man  from  the 
devils,  to  loosen  the  ban  cast  upon  him  by  the 
powers  of  evil,  is  the  problem  in  the  ritual  of 
atonement. 

Power  to  overcome  the  demons  and  the  ban  is 
obtained  through  the  curse  given  to  the  priests  by 
Ea,  god  of  Eridu,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  cult  of 
fresh  water.  Inherently  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  curse  hurled  upon  man  by  the  demons 
and  wizards  and  the  curse  of  salvation  uttered  by 
the  priests  in  the  name  of  the  water-god.  The 
superiority  of  the  latter  lies  in  the  superior  mystic 
power  of  the  god  himself. 

5.  The  curse. — The  technical  term  for  the  curse 
of  expiation  is  Hptu  in  Semitic,  a  word  borrowed 
from  the  Sum.  root  Hb,  'to  cast,  hurl.''  Ordina- 
rily the  rituals  employ  the  term  nam-iub,  lit.  '  the 
casting,  throwing.^  We  do  not  possess  material 
from  the  primitive  period  to  give  us  an  insight 
into  the  precise  origin  of  the  mystic  spell  revealed 
by  the  water-god,  but  the  act  of  casting  a  spell  of 
Divine  power  probably  consisted  in  uttering  words 
attended  by  conventional  movements  of  the  hands." 
This  supreme  magical  formula  was  known  as  the 
curse  of  Eridu,  and  had  power  not  only  to  over- 
come the  bans  of  the  demons,  but  also  to  consecrate 
any  object  whatsoever.*  As  in  the  Christian 
Church  the  consecrating  formula  employed  for 
conveying  mystic  power  to  the  elements  of  the 
mass  18  preceded  by  the  sacred  history  of  its  insti- 
tution, so  in  the  Bab.  rituals  the  curse  of  Eridu  is 
employed  only  after  the  account  of  its  legendary 

■  still  anoUier  technical  term  ia  arralu,  '  curee ' ;  the  verb  is 
aram,  Ileb.  -nx.  The  Sum.  for  arratu  is  oJ, '  ill-will ' ;  and  the 
verb  albat, '  hurl  the  ill-will. '  Note  the  idea  ot  hurting,  catting, 
tbe  buis  ot  all  the  expressions  for  cursing  in  Sumerian. 

'  King,  Bab.  Magie,  no.  1,  rev.  46. 

» lb.  h.Z. 

*Haupt,  Akkad.tum.  KtiUchriJttexU,  Leipzig,   1882,   116, 

0  IV.  B.  29"  14,  lin<l  ilti-lu. 

l«ipzig,  1895,  I.  18,  6  =  ii.  7,  8.  o>         •»  1 

'  So  first  Paul  Haupt. 

e  Morgenstem  supiwses  that  the  idea  of  catting  refers  to  the 
sprinkling  or  throwing  of  wat«r  ;  but  this  U  highly  improbable. 
None  of  the  terms  employed  has  any  reference  to  water  :  on  the 
Kord  almost  universally  refer  to  the  casting  of 

.k°  I*"?*  ""*'  ''  «>"»e«™<«l  with  mystic  power  by  repeating 
theholycnr»eoTerlt(IV.  B.22ft,  12). 


institution.  Ea,  the  water-god,  is  said  to  commis- 
sion his  son  Marduk  with  his  own  power  over  the 
demons.  Marduk  is  represented  in  the  person  of 
the  magician  (Asipu),  whose  words  are,  tlierefore, 
really  those  of  the  water-god.' 

The  following  passage  is  the  earliest  known 
source  for  the  ritual  of  expiation,  and  is  employed 
against  headache : 

'  Go,  my  son  Marduk,  this  man  the  son  of  his  god  pacify. 
Bread  at  his  head  place,  rain-water  at  his  foot  place. 
Smite  the  headache. 
The  words  of  the  curse  of  Eridu  utter. 
Of  his  limbs  the  ache  allay. 
May  the  headache  ascend  to  heaven  like  smoke. 
Into  the  beneficent  hand  of  his  god  restore  the  man.'  a 
'  The  words  of  the  curse  of  Eridu '  have  not  been 
recorded  on  tablets.     It  may  well   be  that  they 
constituted  a  sacred  formula  revealed  only  by  oral 
instruction    in    the    schools.'    The    word    mamit 
(Sum.  sag-ba  and  nam-erim),  which,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  often  denotes  the  curse  of  the  demons, 
may  also  be  used  for  the  curee  of  the  gods.     '  With 
the  curse  of  the  earth-spirits*  I  curse  thee,'  says 
the    priest    of   incantation    to    the    demon.'      A 
quasi-philosophic  conception  of  the  curse  of  Eridu 
is  found  among  the  schoolmen :  •  Curse,  Curse,  con- 
cept' not  to  be  transgressed.''     The  consecrating, 
delivering  curse  belongs  to  the  water-god  only,  or 
to  the  gods  connected  with  fresh  water,  as  Marduk, 
son  of  Ea,  Ninahaknddu,  daughter  of  Ea.'    The 
curse  was  then  personified,  and  a  hymn   (King, 
Bab.  Magic,  61)  refers  to  the  curse  as  created  wi5i 
the  gods. 

6.  Curse  without  ritual.— Only  in  the  later 
period  do  we  find  the  priests  of  incantation  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  curse  to  banish  the 
powers  of  evil  and  bring  about  reconciliation  with 
the  gods.'  The  process  here  may  be  described  as 
purely  intellectual  magic.  The  priest  proclaims 
himself  as  commissioned  by  Ea ;  and,  after  de- 
scribing the  demons  at  great  length  (it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ban 
before  it  could  be  cursed),  finally  utters  the  curse 
of  Eridu,  following  it  by  an  oath  that  the  demon 
is  cursed.""  This  secondary  curse,  'Verily,  thou 
art  named,'  ■"  may  be  SAvorn  to  in  the  name  of  any 
number  of  gods  or  sacred  objects,"  and  serves  only 
as  an  assertion  that  the  priest  has  really  discovered 
the  name  of  the  demon  to  be  cursed. 

7.  The  ritual  elements. — In  the  ordinary  ritual 
of  atonement  water,  bread,  grain,  plants,  and 
animal  sacrifices  are  introduced.  The  reader  will 
note  the  passage  cited  above  in  §  5,  where  bread 
and  water  are  placed  at  the  head  and  feet.  In  the 
primitive  ritual,  water  was  undoubtedly  employed 
as  a  means  of  purification,  and  applied  in  one  way 
or  another  before  the  curse  of  Eridu  was  uttered. 
Tiie  priest  seeks  to  drive  the  demons  into  the 
water,  the  bread,  the  grain,  or  whatsoever  element 
may  be  employed.  AVhen  he  utters  the  curse  the 
evil  passes  into  the  water,  which  is  then  taken 
away  into  'a  clean  place'  or  thrown  in  the  by- 
ways.    Such  water,  bread,  etc.,  were  regarded  as 

1  Sumerian  possesses  other  words  for  Hptu,  viz.  (I'l,  mfi  (n 
lag-ba,  and  nam-erim.  Of  these  the  two  latter  mav  refer  either 
to  the  curse  ot  life  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  gods  or  to  the 
curse  ot  the  demons  (see  above,  8  3).  Both  tu  and  mH  refer  to 
a  method  of  speaking.  The  original  idea  inherent  in  the  word 
in  IS  obscure   (see   Langdon,  Sum.  Gram.,  Paris,  1911,  pp. 

2  Babyhmiaca,  iii.  16. 

3  Probably  the  fommla  was  simply  zi  ien-kika-ge  nenad. 
'  By  the  beiiiy  of  Ea  thou  art  named.' 

<  Anunnaki,  spirits  of  the  nether  sea,  who  guard  the  waters 
of  life  in  Hades. 

»  C.T.  xvL  12,  li.  3. 

«  Ufurtu,  'outline,'  the  form  or  concept  of  a  thinit. 

'  C.T.  xvii.  34, 1.  f  B 

8  Callwl  'lady  of  the  curse '  (Haupt,  Akkad.-tum.  KeiUchrifl. 
lexte,  106,  32,  and  ct.  DabyUmiaca,  iii.  28) 

«  As  in  C.T.  xvii.  34-6  and  the  Utukku  limnUti  series. 

1"  Lit.  thou  art  spoken  against '  ((07;kt(o :  Sum.  ae-pad.  'be 
thou  named ').  "   '^' 

"  C.T.  xvi.  13o. 
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extremely  dangerous  and  capable  of  exercising  a 
ban  upon  any  one  who  touched  them  or  even  looked 
ftt  them.  On  ancient  seals  the  sinner  is  often  re- 
presented bringing  a  goat  as  an  offering,  and  not 
infrequently  the  rituals  mention  lambs  of  sacrilice, 
which  appear  to  have  been  divided  between  the 
priests  and  the  ^ods.  At  any  rate,  neither  the 
olood  of  the  victim  nor  the  sacrifice  itself  plays 
any  essential  r61e  in  the  mystery  of  expiation.' 
The  technical  term  for  putting  the  elements  to 
the  body  is  te/iii  (Sum.  tea),  and  for  removing  them 
kuppuru  (Sum.  gur).^  Tlie  bread,  water,  plants, 
etc. ,  into  which  the  curse  had  driven  the  powers  of 
evil,  are  called  takpirtu.  Kuppuru  then  developed 
the  sense  of  '  purge,'  '  purify,'  atone.* 

8.  Scape-goat. — Expiation bymeans of  thescape- 
goat*  is  often  met  with.     Ea  says  to  Marduk  : 

*  Cro,  my  son  Marduk.  A  man  has  been  seized  upon  by  a  ban. 
Take  a  8<ape-goat  Its  head  to  his  head  put.  The  kine  son  of 
his  god  atone.  1^  The  venom  (of  the  ban)  into  its  mouth  (of  the 
scape-goat)  may  be  cast.    Uay  the  man  ^  be  pure,  be  clean.'  7 

In  another  ritual  a  small  pig  is  dismembered, 
and  its  parts  are  applied  to  the  patient,  who  is 
washed  in  holy  water  and  incensed  with  the  censer.' 
In  this  ritual  the  pig  is  said  to  be  a  substitute '  for 
the  man.  In  another  ritual  the  scape-goat  is  called 
the  image  of  the  man  {nig  sag  illu).^" 

9.  Sympathetic  magic. — In  certain  rituals, 
especially  those  of  the  fire-cults  {Maklu  and  Surpu), 
small  images  of  the  sorcerers  who  have  put  a  man 
under  a  ban  are  destroyed  in  fire ;  or  tamarisk, 
dates,  onions,  etc.,  are  torn  and  thrown  into  the 
fire,  attended  by  prayers  that  the  ban  and  those 
who  have  worked  it  may  likewise  perish.  In  these 
cases  the  prayer  is  said  by  the  patient,  and  the 
priest  utters  the  curse  of  Eridu. 

10.  Penitential  prayers  and  confession. — Gradu- 
ally a  more  ethical  element  is  worked  into  the 
rituals  of  expiation  by  requiring  the  sinner  to  repeat 
a  psalm  of  adoration  to  one  or  several  of  the  gods 
while  the  priest  performs  various  acts  of  the  ritual. 
These  prayers  are  commonly  known  as  '  Prayers 
of  the  lifting  of  the  hand,'  a  scene  often  represented 
on  seals  of  the  classical  period.  It  is  preci-sely  here 
that  the  Babylonian  religion  reaches  its  highest 
spiritual  development.  '  My  heart  is  distressed 
and  my  soul  faileth.     I  cry  unto  thee,  O  lord  in  the 

1  References  to  the  use  of  blood  as  a  means  of  expiation  are 
rare.  In  C.T.  xvU.  6,  51  the  blood  of  a  pig  is  applied  to  the  side 
of  a  bed  on  which  a  sick  man  lay ;  and  in  Zimmern,  HUual' 
tajeln,  no,  26,  iii.  20,  the  blood  of  a  kid  is  mentioned. 

a  See  ExpT  xxii.  [1911]  320-325. 

s  In  addition  to  the  special  article  in  ExpT,  I.e.,  regarding 
kuppuru,  the  Babylonian  technical  term  for  *  atone,' the  present 
writer  would  make  the  following  explanatory  statement,  which 
must  be  categorical  here.  Students  of  Hebrew  who  naturally 
look  to  Assyriology  for  a  definite  statement  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  this  word  should  remember  that  the  Babylonians  trans- 
late the  Sumerian  word  gttr  by  kuppuru.  Now  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  technical  word  for  '  atone '  in  Sumerian 
means  '  turn  away,  remove.'    In  regard  to  kuppuru  the  writer 


is  of  the  opinion  that,  although  the  Babylonians  employed  this 
word  with  emphasis  upon  the  removing  of  the  objects  which 
had  magically  absorbed  the  curse  and  the  uncleanliness,  the 


root  meaning  involves  both  the  ideas  of  cover  and  remove.  The 
Bal)ylonian  ritual  gives  us,  we  think,  the  clue  for  fixing  upon 
thi.-i  Semitic  conception  of  atonement  from  which  both  Baby- 
lonian and  Hebrew  started.  We  take  the  root  kapuru  to  mean 
fundamentally,  '  wash  away  with  a  liquid ' ;  apply  and  teipe 
away  are  two  concepts  inherent  in  this  root,  and,  although 
Babylonian  appears  to  have  lost  almost  completely  the  idea  of 
applying  or  covering,  yet  Hebrew  has  apparently  retained  traces 
of  It,  certainly  in  Gn  3221. 

*  The  technical  word  for  '  scape-goat '  is  moSJuHtiftfru.  On 
the  entire  subject  o(  the  scape-goat  in  Babylonian  religion,  see 
£xpT  xav.  [1912]  9. 

*  (/•me-ie.gur-gur-kuppir,  i.e.  'take  the  scape-goat  away.* 

*  Her*  the  king.  '  Ilaupt,  105. 

■  In  this  ritual  [C.T.  xvii.  6],  fourteen  baked  cakes  are  placed 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  house. 

'Puhu. 

"  C.T.  xviL  37,  K.  4859.  There  is  another  reference  to  the 
•cape-goat  in  Craig,  Religimu  Texts,  i.  18.  8.  A  scape-goat  is 
also  used  to  purify  a  sanctuary  ;  and  he  who  carries  it  away  to 
the  flelds  is  unclean  for  seven  days(/!a»syr  viii.  (Paris,  1911  ]  49). 
Likewise  In  another  ritual,  tor  treeing  a  house  from  a  ban,  he 
who  carries  away  the  water  used  in  the  h&ndwashiiigs  is  un- 
OlMQ  seven  days  (IV.  B.  68,  no.  1,  rer.  3). 


pure  heavens.  Faithfully  look  upon  me,  hear  my 
supplication,'  says  the  penitent  in  a  prayer  to  the 
moon-god.'  '  May  my  sin  be  undone,  my  frivolity 
forgotten.  May  the  good  genius,  the  good  spirit 
walk  beside  me.  May  evil  mouth  and  tongue 
stand  aside.  Before  thee  I  will  walk  and  sing  thy 
praise.'  So  run  the  closing  lines  of  a  prayer  to  the 
god  of  the  new  moon.'  It  is  probable  that  sinners 
read  a  tablet  of  their  sins  before  the  gods,  and  that 
the  tablet  was  then  broken  in  sij^  that  their  sins 
were  forgiven.  This  form  of  the  ritual  finally  freed 
itself  from  magic,  and  the  sinner  depended  entirely 
upon  confession  and  prayer  in  the  so-called  peni- 
tential psalms.  The  significant  act  of  atonement 
in  this  form  of  the  ritual  is  the  appeal  of  the  sinner 
to  various  gods  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  god 
whose  anger  he  wishes  to  appease.  Forgiveness  is 
here  expressed  by  the  phrase  '  remove  my  sin,'  or 
'  turn  thy  face  unto  me,'  or  '  may  thine  anger 
return  to  its  place.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Bab.  religion  identifies  sin 
and  disease  in  all  its  stages,  and  that  atonement 
and  reconciliation  deiiend  largely  upon  magic. 
The  atoning  power  of  sacrifice  is  a  negligible  factor, 
and  in  any  case  is  not  original.  The  ritual  tended 
to  the  production  of  a  beautiful  literature,  and  in 
many  cases  to  symbolic  acts  of  great  spiritual 
power.  Finally,  the  ritual  led  up  to  penance  and 
prayer,  in  which  appeal  is  made  directly  to  the 
gods. 

LiTBRATURi.— K.  L.  Tallqvist,  Die  aesyr.  Beschworungaerie 
Maqlu,  Leipzig,  1895  {  —  Acta  Soc.  Sclent  Fcnnicae,  vol.  xx. 
no.  6) :  H.  Zimmern,  Die  Begchwdrungsta/etn  fiurpu,  Leipzig, 
1900,  also  mtualtafeln,  Leipzig,  1900 ;  J.  Morgenstern,  The 
Doctrineof  Sininthe Bab.  Religion,  Berlin,  1905  ;  W.  Schrank, 
Bab.  Siihnriten,  Leipzig,  1908 ;  C.  Fossey ,  La  Magit  aexyrienne, 
Paris,  1902 ;  M.  Jastrow,  Die  Religion  Babylanient  una 
Assyriens,  Oiessen,  1905 fl.,  chs.  xvi.-xvii. ;  L.  W.  Kingr,  Bab. 
Magic  and  Sorcery,  London,  1896 ;  P.  Dborme,  La  Jleligion 
aasyr.bab.,  Paris,  1911,  p.  2S2fl.  S.  H.  LaNGDON. 

EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Bud- 
dhist).— In  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used 
in  Christian  theologies,  the  ideas  of  expiation  and 
atonement  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  existent  in  Indian 
religions.  This  holds  true  e.specially  of  Buddhism, 
constructed  without  dependence  on  a  deity,  and 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  Indian  theory  of 
karma  iq.v.).  According  to  the  theory  of  karma, 
as  current,  it  is  generally  agreed,  just  before  the 
rise  of  Buddhism,  the  fate  of  a  man's  soul,  in  its 
next  birth,  was  determined  by  the  man's  karma 
(lit.  '  doing ')  in  this  birth.  The  soul  was  sup])Osed, 
in  this  stage  of  the  theory,  to  be  a  very  minute 
creature  residing  in  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
resembling  in  every  respect  (except  in  size  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  soul  within  it)  the  visible  man. 
Like  a  man's,  its  outward  form  was  material,  con- 
sisting of  the  four  elements  and  heat ;  like  a  man, 
it  had  anger,  desire,  quality,  and  other  mental 
traits.'  This  hypothesis  of  a  soul  was  rejected  by 
Buddhism  ;  but  in  other  respects  it  adopted  and 
systematized  the  karma  theory,  and  made  it  one 
of  the  foundation-stones  of  its  ethical  theory. 
Karvia  became  for  it  an  inexorable  law,  working 
by  its  own  efficacy,  subject  to  no  Divine  or  huinan 
interference,  and  resulting  in  an  effect  following 
without  fail  upon  every  deed,  word,  and  thought. 
As  to  what  ellect  followed  on  what  deed  opinions 
diflered  (see  Karma).  But  on  the  main  fact  of 
karma  all  Buddhist  schools  are  agreed.  They  held 
that  the  karma  and  its  vipCika  (the  act  and  its 
result)  were  inextricably  interwoven  ;  that  no  ex- 
ception by  way  either  of  expiation  or  of  atonement 
was  either  possible  or  desirable ;  and  that  the 
contrary  doctrine,  an  explaining  away  or  denial  of 
karma,  was  pernicious,  immoral,  a  bar  to  religious 
progress. 

1  King,  Bab.  Magic,  no.  6,  60-62.  =  lb.  31-34. 

»  See  Ilhvs  Davids, '  Theory  of  the  Soul  in  the  Upanishads,'  in 
JRAS,  1899. 
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The  passages  in  the  canonical  books  in  support 
of  the  aixjve  doctrine  are  so  numerous  that  only  a 
small  selection  can  be  given. 

In  Sutta  Nipata,  666,  the  Buddha  is  reported  as  saving : 
*  Karma  is  never  destroyed,  not  anyone's.*  So  also  an  elder  1 
is  made  to  say,  at  Thera  Giilhd,  144  ;  '  The  karma  a  man  does, 
be  it  lovely,  be  it  evil,  that  is  his  inheritance,  whatsoever  it  may 
have  been  that  he  has  done.'  At  Aiifjutiara,  i.  286,  it  is  said  : 
'  Of  all  woven  garments,  brethren,  a  hair  shirt  is  known  as  the 
worst.  In  hot  weather  it  is  clammy,  in  cold  weather  chilly  ;  it  is 
ugly,  evil-smelling,  grievous  to  the  touch.  Just  so,  brethren, 
of  am  the  doctrmes  commonly  known  among  those  of  the 
recluses,  that  of  Makkhali  of  the  Cow-pen  is  the  worst ;  for  that 
foolish  one  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  Icanna^  no  action,  no 
energy.'  3 

Yet,  notmthstanding  this  uncompromising  atti- 
tude as  to  the  result  of  any  act  done,  there  are  two 
cases  in  early  Buddhism  in  which,  at  first  sight, 
there  seems  to  be  some  mitigation  possible.  The 
first  is  where  a  bhikkhti  is  forgiven  for  a  breach  of 
a  by-law  of  the  community  ;  the  second  is  in  the 
matter  of  a.  patti-duna,  or  transfer  of  merit. 

The  rules  as  to  the  first  case  are  translated  in 
Vinaya  Texts,  ii.  339  ff.  and  iii.  61-65.  Stated 
quite  shortly,  they  amount  to  this.  If  a  breach  of 
the  rules  hail  been  reported  to  the  local  chapter, 
the  chapter  could,  under  certain  conditions,  suspend 
the  offender  from  certain  privileges.  On  his  sub- 
mission, a  motion  could  be  brought  forward,  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  chapter,  for  rehabilita- 
tion. By  leave  of  the  chapter  the  offender  was 
brought  in,  and,  on  his  acknowledging  his  offence, 
the  chapter,  through  the  mouth  of  the  mover  of 
the  motion,  '  took  the  offence  back '  (as  the  standing 
expression  is).  Sometimes  the  Buddha  himself, 
without  the  matter  being  laid  before  a  chapter, 
'  took  back '  an  offence  (see,  for  instance,  Samyutta, 
i.  128).  But  in  all  such  cases  the  oflence,  it  should 
be  noted,  is  purged  only  as  regards  the  Order. 
The  law  of  karma  is  not  broken.  The  karma  of 
the  offence  will  work  out  its  inevitable  result  inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  the  oflence,  so  far  as  the 
Order  is  concerned,  has  been  expiated. 

The  other  ai)parent  exception,  fhepatti-dana,  or 
transfer  of  merit,  is  interesting  as  showing  develop- 
ment in  doctrine.  The  belief  is  not  found  in  the 
Nikayas  themselves,  only  in  the  commentaries 
upon  them."  In  the  latter,  however,  it  is  taken  so 
completely  for  granted  that  it  must  have  grown  up 
some  considerable  time  before  they  were  written 
in  the  5th  cent.  A.D.  ;  and,  if  tlie  present  writer's 
note  in  Questions  of  King  Milinda,  ii.  155,  be 
correct,  the  idea  (though  not  the  technical  phrase 
for  it)  must  be  as  old  as  the  Milinda,  that  is,  prob- 
ably, as  old  as  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  Patti  means 
'attainment,'  'accomplishment.'  To  have  done  a 
good  deed  was  to  have  attained  the  good  result 
that  would  inevitably  follow.  By  the  law  of  karma 
that  result  would  accrue  to  the  benefactor  (to  him 
who  has  done  the  good  act)  either  in  this  or  in  some 
future  birth.  The  doctrine  oi  patti-ddna  (lit.  '  gift 
of  the  patti')  was  that  the  benefactor  could  so 
direct  the  karma  that  it  would  accrue  not  to  his 
own  benefit,  but  to  that  of  some  one  else  whom  he 
specified.  That  this  amounts  to  an  interference 
by  human  will  in  the  action  of  karma  cannot,  we 
think,  be  disputed.  And,  if  the  merit  of  a  good 
action  can  be  thus  transferred,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  logically  that  the  result  of  an  evil  deed 
could  also  be  transferred.  All  this  brings  us  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
atonement,  of  the  imputation  of  righteousness. 
The  Buddhist  might  deny  this ;  and  would  point 
out,  quite  rightly,  that  such  transfer  of  merit  was 
supposed  possible  only  in  the  case  of  certain  good 
actions  of  a  minor  sort.     In  l&ct,  t\i%  patti-dana  xa 

1  On  the  technical  meaning  of  this  epithet,  see  Eldrr 
(Buddhist). 

^Cf.  the  note  in  Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha, 
London,  18»e,  i.  76. 

3  Jataka  Com.  ii.  112  ;  Dhammapada  Com.  161,  408. 
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most  frequently  found  in  the  colophons  to  the  MSS, 
the  copyist  giving  expression  to  the  pious  hope 
tliat  the  merit  of  his  having  completed  the  copy 
may  redound  to  the  advantage  of  all  beings.  And 
in  other  cases,  in  the  stories  told  in  the  commen- 
taries, the  act  of  which  the  merit  is  transferred  is 
usually  the  gift  of  a  meal  to  a  bhikkim,  the  placing 
of  a  white  flower  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  to  a 
departed  arahant,  kindness  to  animals,  or  some 
such  simple  act  of  piety. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  transfer  of  merit  is 
usually  from  a  good  Buddhist  to  a  non-Buddhist, 
and  that  the  latter  is  usually  a  friend  or  relation 
of  the  benefactor.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  good 
Buddhist  desiring  or  accepting  any  transfer  of 
merit  to  himself. 

LiTERATUKE.— V.  FausbSll,  Dhammapadam,  excerptia  ex 
comntentario  Palico  iUicstravit,  Copenhagen,  1856 ;  The,Jdtaka, 
together  with  its  commentary,  7  vols.,  ed.  V.  Fausboll,  London, 
1877-1897 ;  StUta  tlipdla,  London,  1885 ;  Aftguttara  Nikaya, 
6  vols.  (,PTS,  1885-1910);  Samyutta  Jfikaya,  6  vols.  U'TS, 
1884-1904) ;  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  H.  Oldenberg,  Vinaya 
Texts,  3  vols.  (SBE,  1881-1885) ;  Rhys  Davids,  Questions  of 
King  Milinda,  2  vols.  {SBE,  1890,  1894) ;  F.  L.  Woodward, 
Tht  Buddhist  Doctrine  of  Beversible  Merit,  Colombo,  1911. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Chris- 
tian).— I.  Scope  of  the  article.— It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  trace  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  on  Christian  soil,  to  distinguish 
and  classify  its  most  important  forms,  to  show 
their  historical  antecedents  and  relations,  and  to 
estimate  their  significance. 

The  word  '  atonement '  may  be  used  in  two 
senses :  either  as  a  synonym  of  reconciliation 
(at-one-ment),  or  to  denote  the  '  satisfaction  or 
reparation  made  for  wrong  or  injury,  either  by 
giving  some  equivalent  or  by  doing  or  suffering 
something  which  is  received  in  lieu  of  an  equiva- 
lent' {Cent.  Diet.).  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that 
the  term  has  been  commonly  employed  in  theo- 
logy. By  the  Atonement  is  meant  the  satisfaction 
made  by  Christ  for  the  sins  of  humanity,  however 
that  satisfaction  may  be  conceived  in  detail.  Since 
the  purpose  of  Christ's  atoning  work  is  to  reconcile 
sinners  to  God,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  some 
modem  theologians  should  have  returned  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  maintained 
that  in  theology  also  the  true  meaning  of  atone- 
ment is  reconciliation  rather  than  satisfaction. 
Such  an  identification  of  the  process  and  the  re- 
sult is,  however,  a  departure  from  the  historical 
usage ;  and  in  what  follows  we  shall  understand 
the  word  in  its  more  technical  sense  as  signifying 
the  action  taken  by  Christ  to  bring  about  recon- 
ciliation between  God  and  man,  rather  than  the 
reconciliation  itself. 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  Atonement  has  been 
commonly  understood  in  later  theology,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  namely,  as  an  objective 
satisfaction  made  by  Christ  to  tlie  Father  to  secure 
the  forgiveness  of  man,  the  doctrine  was  first 
clearly  formulated  by  Anselm  in  the  12th  cent, 
in  his  famous  tract  Cur  Dcus  Homo.  Long  before 
this  time,  however,  the  death  of  Christ  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  explicit  reflexion  by  Christian 
theologians  ;  and  the  answers  which  they  gave  to 
the  question  why  Christ  died  on  Calvary  form  the 
neces.sary  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement.  These  answers  begin 
within  the  NT  itself,  and  the  rich  material  which 
is  there  contained  has  proved  the  point  of  departure 
for  later  speculation. 

2.  The  Biblical  basis. — The  conceptions  which 
the  NT  writers  bring  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
death  of  Christ  fall  into  five  main  groups. 

(1)  The  simplest  answer  finds  a  sutheient  leason 
for  Christ's  death  in  the  fact  that  it  took  place  in 
fulfilment  of  OT  prophecy.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion given  by  St.  Peter  in  Ac  3",  where  no  attempt 
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is  made  to  explain  why  the  suffering  was  necessanr. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  it  was  foretold  in  the 
sacred  book  in  which  the  Divine  will  for  man  is 
revealed  (cf.  Lk  24'"). 

(2)  A  more  speculative   interpretation   is  sug- 

fested  by  Jesus'  own  words  in  Mt  26'*.  Here  the 
faster  coni]>ares  His  death  to  a  covenant-sacrifice 
sealing  the  relation  between  the  disciples  and  God 
under  tlie  new  dispensation,  as  the  Paschsd  lamb 
marked  the  union  l>etween  the  Israelites  and  God 
under  the  old.  This  conception  is  most  fully  de- 
veloped in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the 
deatn  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  at  once  the  fulfil- 
ment and  the  abrogation  of  the  OT  sacrificial 
system.  As  the  High  Priest  of  the  New  Covenant, 
Jesus  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies  (i.e.  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  God),  not  with  the  blood  of 
bulls  ana  of  goats,  but  with  the  perfect  sacrifice 
of  His  o^vn  life-blood  (He  9"'*),  and  hence  exhibits 
a  type  of  the  true  spiritual  sacrifice  with  which 
alone  God  is  well  pleased  (IS'"-).  This  sacrificial 
conception  underlies  the  Anselmic  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  though  in  association  with  other  ideas 
drawn  from  a  dillerent  source.' 

(3)  A  third  interpretation,  also  suggested  by 
Jesus'  own  words  (Mk  10"),  sees  in  the  death  of 
Christ  a  ransom  or  purchase  price  by  which  His 
disciples  are  delivered  from  the  bondage  into 
whicli  they  have  been  brought  by  sin.  The  com- 
parison is  suggested  by  the  provision  made  in  the 
Law  for  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  upon  the 
payment  of  certain  specified  sums  of  money,  or  by 
the  familiar  custom  of  the  ransom  of  prisoners 
taken  in  war.  What  these  money  payments  ac- 
complished in  delivering  those  in  bondage  from 
temporal  captivity,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is 
conceived  to  effect  in  securing  the  deliverance  of 
transgressors  from  the  deadlier  bondage  of  sin  (cf. 
1  Co  &^  7^,  1  P  1"'-,  Tit  2",  Eph  1").  This  idea 
re-appears  in  the  later  history,  in  the  Patristic 
interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  ransom 
paid  by  God  to  Satan. 

(4)  A  different  exi)lanation  again  is  that  which 
interprets  Christ's  death  after  the  analogy  of  the 
bloody  expiation  exacted  by  justice  from  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  wilful  sin  {e.g.  1  K  2"). 
The  idea  of  expiation  through  suffering  is  a  very 
ancient  one.  Wliere  a  wrong  has  been  done  for 
which  the  ceremonial  system  affords  no  remedy, 
atonement  must  be  made  by  the  death  of  the 
offiender  or  his  substitute.  This  conception  finds 
striking  expression  in  2  S  24  (cf.  1  Ch  21),  where 
David's  sin  in  numbering  the  people  is  atoned  for 
by  a  pestilence  in  which  seventy  thousand  of  the 
people  perish.  It  is  the  pre-supposition  of  the 
well-known  passage  in  Is  53,  in  which  the  stripes 
of  the  righteous  servant  are  the  means  by  which 
the  wicked  are  healed.  In  the  NT  it  has  its  most 
signal  illustration  in  the  Pauline  conception  of  the 
Crucifixion  as  the  voluntary  acceptance  on  Christ's 
part,  as  a  result  of  His  self-identification  with 
humanity,  of  the  consec^uences  in  suffering,  shame, 
and  death  to  which  their  own  sin  had  made  them 
liable.  This  conception  re-appears  in  the  later 
history,  in  the  various  forms  of  the  so-called  Penal 
Theory  of  the  Atonement." 

(5)  In  the  theology  of  St.  Paul,  however,  this 
interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  only  one 
side  of  his  teaching.  It  is  not  the  death  conceived 
by  itself  alone  which  has  redemptive  significance 
to  St.  Paul,  but  the  death  as  a  part  of  the  entire 
process  of  the  Divine  self  -  identification  with 
nunianitv,  which  makes  it  possible  for  believers 
here  and  now  to  become  partakers  of  the  Divine 

>  CI.  M6n6(,'oz,  TUol.  dt  VEp.  auz  Brhrnix,  p.  231. 

'On  the  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  expiation  and  of 
•acnflce,  cl.  the  illuminating  discuraion  ol  G.  F.  Moore  (art. 
•  SacriOce,'  la  Ulii  iv.  4232 1.). 


life  of  the  Christ,  and  so  sharers  in  His  triumph 
and  resurrection.  To  St.  Paul,  Christ  is  not 
simply  the  passive  Sufferer  ;  He  is  the  conquering 
Lord,  and  the  benefits  botli  of  His  suffering  and  of 
His  conquest  are  mediated  to  His  disciples  by  the 
mystic  union  with  Him  which  is  brought  about  by 
faith. 

The  connexion  between  the  death  and  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  is  made  even  closer  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  To  St.  John  the  suffering  of 
Christ  is  but  an  incident  in  that  self-identification 
of  the  Divine  Word  with  humanity  which  consti- 
tutes His  true  redemptive  work.  It  is  not  the 
death  so  much  as  the  life  of  Christ  that  has  saving 
power,  and  Calvary  is  important  not  so  much  for 
the  specific  function  which  it  fulfils  of  itself,  as 
because  it  is  the  supreme  proof  of  the  complete- 
ness of  our  Lord's  subjection  to  all  the  conditions 
of  human  life. 

The  contrast  just  suggested  is  of  importance  for 
the  later  history.  As  we  follow  the  interpretation 
of  Christ's  death  through  the  centuries,  we  find 
two  main  types  of  thought  predominating.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first,  the  death  of  Christ  is  an 
incident  in  His  incarnate  life ;  according  to  the 
second,  it  is  the  end  for  which  incarnation  takes 
place.  The  former  is  characteristic,  on  the  whole, 
of  the  theology  of  Greek  Catholicism  ;  the  latter, 
of  that  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  of  Protestant- 
ism. 

3.  The  Atonement  in  Greek  theology.'  —  In 
order  to  understand  the  interpretation  of  Christ's 
death  in  Greek  theology,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
the  general  conception  of  redemption,  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  To  the  Greek,  unlike  the  Latin, 
the  supreme  evil  from  which  man  needs  to  be 
delivered  is  not  guilt,  but  corruption.  Through 
sin,  humanity  becomes  subject  to  the  law  of  death. 
The  mind  is  darkened  through  ignorance,  and  the 
entire  nature,  as  mortal,  is  destined  to  destruction. 
What  is  needed  for  the  salvation  of  man,  there- 
fore, is  not  simply  forgiveness,  but  a  new  trans- 
forming power  which  shall  enlighten  the  mind  by 
the  revelation  of  truth,  and  transform  that  which 
is  corrupt  and  mortal  into  incorruption.  Such  a 
Divine  and  transforming  power  entered  humanity 
through  the  Incarnation.  In  Christ  very  God 
Himself  became  man,  that  by  partaking  of  the 
limitations  and  sufferings  of  His  human  children 
He  might  transform  them  into  the  likeness  of  His 
glorious  and  Divine  life.  In  the  well-known  words 
of  Irenaeus,  '  He  became  what  we  are,  that  He 
might  make  us  what  He  is '  {adv.  Hair,  v..  Preface 
['  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,'  ix.  55]). 

This  conception  of  redemption  finds  its  classical  expression 
in  Athanasius's  tract  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  (Eng.  tr. 
in  '  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,*  2nd  ser. ,  iv,  36  ff.).  I*i8- 
cussing  the  problem  of  redemption,  Athanastus  asks  why  it  was 
necessary  for  man's  salvation  that  God  should  become  man, 
and  answers  that  it  was  because  thus  only  could  man  receive 
the  new  life  which  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  his  sal- 
vation. If  it  were  simply  a  question  of  guilt,  forgiveness  might 
suffice  if  there  were  adequate  penitence,  but  forgiveness  alone 
could  not  deal  with  the  radical  corruption  of  nature  which  had 
been  produced  by  sin  (vii.  2-4).  For  this  the  Incarnation 
alone  was  the  remedy  (xiii.  7).  In  the  Incarnation,  Christ 
became  partaker  of  a  complete  hunlan  experience.  He  shared 
our  sufferings  and  limitations ;  Ue  died  the  death  which  was 
our  just  due,  and  so  opened  the  way  for  us  to  a  share  in  His 
Divine  and  glorious  life  (viii.).  As,  when  a  great  king  takes 
up  his  abo<le  in  a  lowly  village,  all  the  houses  share  tlie  honour 
which  is  conferred  by  his  presence,  so  all  humanity  shares  the 
benefits  of  the  Incarnation,  and  for  all  a  way  of  salvation  and 
hope  is  opened  (ix.  3,  4).  This  way  of  hope  is  provided  through 
the  Resurrection,  in  which  the  power  of  Christ  over  death  is 
made  manifest,  and  the  promise  of  a  like  inuuortality  assured 
to  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him  (xxx.-xxxii.).  The!convincing 
proof  of  this  victory  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Christians — even 
the  weakest  of  them— no  longer  fear  death,  but  '  leap  to  meet 
it,*  preferring  it  to  life  on  earth  (xxviii.  f.). 


1  The  references  to  the  Atonement  in  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers 
are  discussed  by  Oxenlmm  iCaOiolic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 
pp.  114-140X  and  Scott  Lidgett  ^Spiritual  Principle  o/  the 
Atmeinent,  p.  42oa.X 
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It  is  clear  from  this  brief  review  tliat  the  death 
of  Christ  holds  a  very  different  place  in  this  theo- 
logy from  that  which  it  does  in  the  later  teaching 
of  the  Western  world.  To  Atlitmasius,  as  to  St. 
John,  death  is  an  incident  in  the  saving  work. 
It  is  the  Incarnation  as  such  that  is  redemptive. 
The  death  takes  place  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
common  lot  of  humanity,  which  the  Redeemer 
must  share.  It  is  described  in  Biblical  language 
as  the  payment  of  a  debt  (xx.  2),  but  no  theory  of 
its  efficacy  is  given  in  detail,  nor  is  any  of  the 
analogies  suggested  in  the  Scripture  pressed  to 
Its  legitimate  conclusion.' 

So  far  as  we  find  explicit  reflexion  upon  the 
death  of  Christ  in  the  Greek  Church,  it  follows 
the  line  of  the  third  figure  above  referred  to.  In 
the  writings  of  Origen*  and  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
as  of  Irenajus  '  before  them,  the  deatli  of  Christ  is 
interpreted  as  a  ransom  paid  by  God  to  Satan  in 
order  to  secure  the  redemption  of  humanity,  which 
has  been  brought  under  his  dominion  by  sin.  The 
theory  is  differently  developed  by  difFerent  writers. 
Sometimes  the  right  of  Satan  to  the  possession  of 
his  captives  is  admitted,  and  the  death  is  inter- 
preted as  a  ransom  due  to  the  devil  on  grounds  of 
justice ;  *  in  other  cases  this  right  is  denied,  and 
the  method  actually  followed  is  explained  on 
grounds  of  fitness,  or  of  God's  graciousness  in 
being  unwilling  to  take  by  force  that  which  was 
rightfully  His.' 

Gregory  of  NyBsa  regards  the  deliverance  of  man  as  having 
been  secured  by  deception  on  God's  part,  Satan  being  deceived 
by  the  humble  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  into  supposing 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  mere  man,  and  finding  too  late  that 
the  Deity  whose  presence  he  iiad  not  perceived  escaped  his 
clutches  through  the  Resurrection.  This  deception  he  justifies 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  only  paying  the  devil  his  due,  since 
he  *  effected  his  deception  for  the  ruin  of  our  nature ' ;  but  God, 
'  Who  is  at  once  the  just,  and  good,  and  wise  one,  used  His 
device,  in  which  there  was  deception,  for  the  salvation  of  him 
who  had  perished,  and  thus  not  only  conferred  benefit  on  the 
lost  one,  but  on  him,  too,  who  had  wrought  our  ruin  '  {Great 
C'ateehiam,  ch.  26,  Kng.  tr.  '  Nicene  and  Post-Niccne  Fathers,' 
2nd  ser.  v.  495). 

Fanciful  as  this  theory  appears  to  us  to-day,  it 
exercised  a  great  influence,  and  continued  for  many 
centuries  to  be  the  prevailinij  interpretation  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  From  the  Greeks  it  passed  to  the 
Latins,  numbering  among  its  adherents  such  men 
as  Augustine,"  Gregory  the  Great,'  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,'  and  Peter  Lombard.'  Often  the  pre- 
sentation is  extremely  fanciful,  as  when  Gregory 
compares  our  Lord's  liumanity  to  the  bait  placed 
njton  the  hook  of  His  divinity  (Moralia,  xxxiii.  7, 
Lng.  tr.,  Library  of  Fathers,  Oxford,  iii.  569),  or 
when  Peter  Lombard  describes  the  Cross  as  a 
mouse-trap  baited  by  our  Lord's  blood  (Liber  Sen- 
tentinrum.  III.  Dist.  xix.  1).  Yet,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  this  theory  as  a  mere  idle 
speculation.  To  the  men  who  held  it,  it  expressed 
a  genuine  conviction,  and  tlie  fact  that  it  .secured 
the  endorsement  of  such  teachers  as  Origen  and 

1  Athanasius  speaks  of  the  death  on  the  cross,  in  Pauline 
fashion,  as  necessary,  in  order  that  Christ  might  *  liear  the 
inirse  laid  upon  us '  (xxv.  2) ;  but  the  context  shows  plainly 
that  his  interest  lies  along  other  lines.  He  tells  us  that  a  public 
death  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  Resurrection  might  be 
o\Kn\y  established  (xxiii.)  ;  that  the  outstrttcheil  hands  on  the 
cross  typify  the  brinjjing  together  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  (xxv. 
8,  4)  ;  that  it  was  fittmg  that  He  die  in  the  air,  since  the  pur- 
pose of  If  is  death  was  to  defeat  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the 
air  (S,  6).  It  is  clear  that  the  death,  as  such,  apart  from 
the  Resurrection  in  which  it  issues,  holds  no  central  place  in 
Atliiinasius'a  thought.  On  Athanasius's  teaching,  cf.  Moberly, 
A  tominml  and  I'e reonality .  pp.  348-3(55. 

-  On  Origen's  view,  cf.  Bcott  Lidgett,  432  9.  ;  Oxenham, 
IS4  n. ;  Moberly,  345  «. 

3  On  Irenaiua,  cf.  Scott  Lidgett,  430  fl. ;  Oxenham,  130 ; 
Moberly,  343  fl. 

*  .So  by  Augustine,  de  Trinitate,  bk.  xiil.  ch.  xiv. 
^  Cf.  Irennus,  adv.  Ban.,  bk.  v.  ch.  i. 

0  (le  Trinitate,  bk.  xiii.  cha.  xii.-xv. 
^  Mirralia  in  Librum  Jnh. 

*  '  Tractatus  ad  Innocentium  ii.  PontiScem  contra  quaedam 
capitula  errorum  Abaelardi '  (Bp.   190). 

»  Liber  Sententiarum,  ill.  dist.  xlx. 


Augustine  shows  that  it  had  its  roots  deep  in 
experience.  It  is  the  most  signal  illustration  of 
the  dualistic  conception  of  the  world  which  played 
so  great  a  r61e  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity — 
a  conception  which  led  in  the  realm  of  speculation 
to  the  various  mediating  theories  of  a  Demiurge  or 
Logos,  and  in  the  world  of  practice  to  monasti- 
cism  and  the  ascetic  life.  To  the  early  Christian 
theologians,  Satan  and  his  angels  were  very  real 
existences,  and  a  redemption  which  delivered  man- 
kind from  the  power  of  the  devil  was  the  supreme 
need  of  man. ' 

Yet,  important  as  is  the  place  held  in  history  by 
the  theory  of  a  ransom  to  Satan,  it  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  point  of  view  repre- 
sented in  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  theology, 
like  that  of  the  later  Church,  had  its  different 
schools  of  thought,  and  no  single  formula  can  ex- 
press the  point  of  view  completely.  If  there  had 
been  no  other  influence  at  work,  the  study  of 
Scripture,  with  its  varying  interpretations  of  our 
Lord's  death,  would  have  prevented  uniformity  of 
statement.  So  we  find  different  theologians  using 
different  figures,  and  even  the  same  theologian 
varying  his  language  at  different  times.  The 
germs  of  the  Moral  Influence  Theory  are  found  in 
Irenwus  {adv.  Hcer.  v.  i. ),  and  of  the  Satisfaction 
Theory  in  Origen  (in  Num.  horn.  xxiv.  1 ;  cf.  bom. 
in  Joann.  xxxviii.  20).  Tymms'  finds  in  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  anticipations  of  the  Governmental 
Theory  later  developed  by  Grotius ;  while  Origen, 
in  his  profounder  teaching,  regards  even  the  In- 
carnation itself  as  but  a  sort  of  picture-teaching, 
through  which  the  Divine  Logos  prepared  the  way 
for  that  higher  insight  into  truth  wliich  consti- 
tutes man's  true  redemption.'  Thus  all  the  points 
of  view  which  reappear  in  the  later  history  are 
found  in  germ  in  the  Greek  theology. 

4.  The  Atonement  in  Latin  theoloey. — Latin 
theology  took  over  from  the  Greeks  tlie  concep- 
tion of  salvation  through  incarnation ;  but,  in 
contrast  to  the  Greeks,  the  Latins  found  the  evil 
from  which  man  needed  deliverance  not  so  much 
in  corruption  as  in  punishment.  Where  the  Greeks 
thought  of  God  as  the  Ultimate  Reality,  the  Latins 
regarded  Him  as  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  or  Judge. 
Hence  the  death  of  Christ  acquired  in  Roman 
tlieology  an  independent  significance  which  it  did 
not  possess  in  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  was 
the  Divinely  appointed  atonement  for  the  guilt  of 
man's  sin,  and  incarnation  took  place  primarily 
in  order  that  tliis  atonement  might  be  wrought. 
While  this  theory  first  finds  clear  and  consistent 
expression  in  Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo,  it  has 
its  antecedents  in  the  earlier  history.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Augustine's  development 
of  the  concept  of  original  sin  in  his  anti-Pelagian 
writings,  and  the  application  of  the  conce])t  of 
satisfaction  to  the  problem  of  forgiveness  by  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian. 

Augustine  agrees  with  Athanasius  in  his  con- 
cept of  sin  as  inherited  corruption.  He  diflers 
from  the  Greek  theologian  in  the  emphasis  which 
he  places  upon  the  guilt  of  this  sin.  It  is  not 
mortality,  as  such,  from  which  man  needs  to  be 

1  An  interesting  parallel  to  the  theory  of  a  ransom  to  Satan 
is  found  in  Marcion's  view  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  a  price 
paid  to  the  God  of  the  Law  by  the  God  of  grace,  in  order  to 
secure  the  redemption  of  sinners  (cf.  Burkitt,  The  Gospel 
History  and  i««  Transmission,  London,  1900,  p.  298  ff.). 
Tymms  (The  Christian  Idea  of  A  tmiement,  1904,  p.  22)  finds 
in  Marcion  '  the  truest  precursor  of  Ansclm  in  the  Ante-Nlcene 
period.' 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  31.  The  passage  in  question  (wrongly  cited  by 
Tyninis  as  xlii.  48)  occurs  in  Orat.  xlv.  22,  where  Gregory,  after 
rojei.ting  both  the  idea  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  due  to 
Satan,  and  that  it  was  required  by  the  Father,  accounts  for  it 
as  necessary  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  plan 
of  salvation  (oifcovofxi'a) ;  cf.  Ullmann,  Gretforius  von  Nazianz, 
der  Theologe,  Darmstadt,  1S26,  p.  466  f. 

3  Cf.  W.  Adams  Brown,  Essence  0/  Christianity,  1903,  p.  00  f. 
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delivered  so  much  as  the  separation  from  God, 
which  is  tho  judicial  vonsequence  of  his  sin. 
Through  the  fall  of  Adam  all  mankind  has  become 
guilty  in  Cod's  sight,  and  is  justly  exposed  to  His 
wrath  and  curse.  So  great  was  the  guilt  of  this 
sin  that  it  has  involved  all  his  descendants  in  a 
common  doom,  and,  apart  from  Christ's  redemp- 
tion, even  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  justly 
condemne<l  to  eternal  punishment.* 

A  further  preparation  for  Anselm  is  found  in  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  satisfaction  by  the 
earlier  Latin  theologians,  notably  Tertnllian  and 
Cyprian.  According  to  their  teaching,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  by  good  works  to  make  satisfaction 
to  Go<l  for  the  sins  which  he  has  committed. 
TertuUian  (rfe  Baptismo,  xx.  ;  cf.  de  Oratione, 
xxiii.)  holds  that  such  satisfaction  should  precede 
baptism,  while  Cyprian  contends  that  it  is  a 
remedy  for  sins  committed  after  baptism  (de 
Lapsis,  36).  While  they  did  not  apply  the 
concept  of  satisfaction  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
their  teaching  undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for 
Anselm's  theory  by  making  men  familiar  with  the 
world  of  thought  in  which  it  moves,*  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  similar  ideas  which  had  grown  up 
indeijendently  on  German  soil,  provided  the  forms 
through  which  his  doctrine  found  natural  ex- 
pression.' 

Anselm's  theory,  as  is  well  known,  is  set  forth 
in  his  treatise,  Cur  Deus  Homo.*  The  title  ex- 
plains the  purpose  of  the  book.  The  words  Cur 
Deus  Homo  should  be  translated,  'Why  a  God- 
man  ? '  not,  as  they  are  often  rendered,  '  Why  did 
God  become  man  ? '  It  is  the  problem  of  Christ's 
Person  that  engages  Anselm's  thought.  He  wishes 
to  know  not  simply  why  incarnation  took  place, 
but  why  Christ  must  unite  in  a  single  person  the 
two  natures,  Divine  and  human.  Why  could  not 
God  or  man  alone  have  answered  the  purpose  just 
as  well  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  God-man  ?  The  answer,  in  a  word,  is  that  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  make  possible  the  Atone- 
ment. Only  thus  could  a  person  be  constituted  who 
could  render  to  God  the  satisfaction  necessary  for 
man's  sin,  and  so  make  possible  the  redemption 
which  he  desired. 

The  work,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
writer  and  his  disciple  Boso,  begins  with  an  examination  of 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  well  as  of 
earlier  theories  which  Anselm  rejects  as  inadequate.  Among 
these  is  the  theory  of  a  ransom  to  Satan.  Anselm  nnds  no 
reason  in  justice  why  God  was  under  any  obligation  to  Satan, 
In  the  case  of  man,  which  prevented  Him  from  redeeming  him 
by  force,  if  that  were  necessary  (bk.  i.  ch.  vii.).  In  contrast  to 
this  view,  Anselm  maintains  that  Christ's  Atonement  concerns 
God  and  not  the  devil.  Man  by  his  sin  has  violated  the  honour 
of  God  and  deflled  His  handiwork.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
the  Divine  self-respect  that  He  should  permit  His  purpose  to  be 
thwarted.  Yet  this  purpose  requires  the  fulfllment  by  man 
of  the  perfect  law  of  God,  which  by  his  sin  man  has  trans- 
grregsed.  For  this  transgression,  repentance  is  no  remedy, 
smce  penitence,  however  sincere,  cannot  atone  for  the  guilt 
of  past  sin  (bk.  i.  ch.  xx.);  nor  can  any  finite  substitute, 
whether  man  or  angel,  make  reparation.  Sin,  being  against 
the  inflmte  God,  is  infinitely  guilty,  and  can  be  atoned  for  only 
by  an  mfinite  satisfaction.  But  this  no  finite  creature  can  pay 
(bk.  1.  ch.  xxi.).  '^■' 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation  :  either  man  must  be  punished 
and  so  Ood  s  purpose  fail ;  or  else  finite  man  must  make  an 
mnnite  satlsftwtion,  which  is  impossible.  There  is  only  one 
way  of  escape,  and  that  is  that  some  one  should  be  found  who 
can  unite  in  his  own  person  the  attributes  both  of  humanity 
and  of  ipflnity.    This  consummation  is  brought  about  by  the 


>  In  his  treatment  of  the  death  of  Christ,  Augustine  follows 
the  Imes  laid  down  by  earlier  theologians.  While  different 
pointa  of  view  appear  in  his  writings,  the  theory  of  a  ransom  to 
Baton  may  bo  taken  as  his  prevailing  view  (de  Trinitate  bk 
XII.  x.-xv.  ;  ct.  Soott  Lidgett,  43.5-441). 

J  Of.  Hamack,  Dogmengachichte,  iiL  S41  (Eng.  tr.  vi.  641 
^l.J}"'  '".""""ce  ot  the  Germanic  law  on  the  doctrine  of 
••tisfaction,  ct.  Harnack,  iil.  2888.  (Eng.  tr.  v  S'SB  ) 

«Eng.  tr.  by  Ueane  (St.  Anselm,  Chicago,  1003,  p.  173  ft.). 
J?^siT^'"n  "',''?'yj,<"- Harnack,  iii.  bk.  iil'ch.  vii. U'^fEng.  tr. 


incarnation  of  Christ  In  Christ  we  have  one  who  is  very 
man,  and  can  therefore  make  satisfaction  to  God  on  behalf 
of  humanity,  but  who  is  at  the  same  time  very  Ood,  and 
whose  person  therefore  gives  infinite  worth  to  the  satisfaction 
which  He  makes  (bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.). 

But  why,  it  may  be  a.sked,  the  necessity  for  the  death 
of  Christ?  Why  could  not  the  lite  alone  atone?  Here  we 
reach  the  most  original  part  of  Anselm's  theory.  The  life 
ot  Christ,  according  to  Anselm,  however  perfect,  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  satisfaction,  because,  as  man,  Jesus' 
duty  is  to  do  right,  and,  when  He  has  done  all,  there  is  no 
merit  to  spare.  Not  so  with  His  death.  This,  which,  in 
the  case  of  other  men,  is  the  judicial  consequence  of  sin,  ia, 
in  the_  case  of  Christ,  the  sinless  God-man,  a  work  of  super- 
erogation— a  voluntary  offering  or  sacrifice  not  due  to  Ood, 
which  He  freely  gives  in  exchange  for  the  forgiveness  of  man. 
This  death  voluntarily  home  when  it  was  not  due  is  the  infinite 
satisfaction  which  secures  the  salvation  ot  man  (bk.  il.  cha.  z. 
and  xiv.). 

The  analogy  between  this  theory  and  that  of  a 
ransom  to  Satan  is  obvious.  In  each  case  man's 
deliverance  is  secured  by  the  acceptance,  on  the 
part  of  the  one  whose  rights  need  to  be  conserved, 
of  a  substitute  which  he  considers  an  equivalent  in 
value.  But,  in  the  former  case,  it  is  the  devil 
whose  rights  need  to  be  protected ;  in  the  latter, 
it  is  God.  In  the  former  case,  again,  the  satisfac- 
tion which  is  offered,  while  great  in  valne,  is  not 
necessarily  infinite,  since  Satan,  as  creature,  is 
himself  a  limited  being,  whereas  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  the  essence  of  the  theory  that  the  satisfaction 
rendered  should  be  of  infinite  value.  So  far  as  the 
infinity  of  Christ  enters  into  the  former  theory,  it 
is  as  an  element  in  the  deception  which  is  practised 
upon  Satan.  Had  he  perceived  our  Lord's  Divinity, 
he  would  never  have  consented  to  the  substitution. 
Humanity  was  the  bait.  Divinity  the  hook,  on 
which  Satan  was  caught.  In  Anselm's  theory, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  Divinity  which  gives  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  priceless  worth  in 
God's  eyes,  through  which  alone  man's  redemption 
is  made  possible. 

There  is  so  much  in  Anselm's  theory  which,  from 
our  modem  point  of  view,  is  fanciful  and  unreal 
that  it  is  easy  to  overlook  its  true  significance  in 
the  history  of  doctrine.  This  is  to  be  found  in  its 
clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  that  which  gives 
value  to  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  its  penal  quality 
as  sufl'ering,  but  its  moral  quality  as  obedience. 
Christ  is  not  punished  for  our  sins,  as  in  the  later 
Penal  Theory  ;  His  death  is  rather  a  precious  gift 
brought  to  God,  having  its  value  in  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  by  which  it  is  inspired.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  later  connexion  between  Anselm's 
theory  and  that  of  the  Reformers,  the  two  belong 
to  distinct  types.  Anselm's  theory,  as  Mcnegoz' 
has  rightly  shown,  is  a  development  of  the  sacri- 
ficial theory  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
has  close  points  of  contact  with  the  later  ethical 
satisfaction  theories.  The  Reformers,  on  the  other 
hand,  reject  the  alternative,  which  is  the  major 
premiss  of  Anselm's  argument,  and  deny  that  satis- 
faction can  ever  be  admitted  as  a  substitute  for 
penalty.  This  fundamental  difference  has  been  ob- 
scured by  the  familiar  usage  which  classes  Anselm's 
and  the  Reformation  theories  together  as  theories 
of  satisfaction. 

Few  treatises  of  equal  length  have  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  history  of  thought  as  the  Cur  Deus  Homo. 
Apart  from  its  influence  in  Protestantism,  ot  which  we  shall 
speak  presently,  it  provided  the  theoretical  basis  tor  the  prac- 
tice of  indulgences,  which  in  Anselm's  time  had  already  begun 
to  assume  substantial  proportions.  Tlirough  the  death  of 
Christ,  there  is  laid  up  a  store  of  supererogatory  merit  which 
is  available  for  the  remission  ot  the  penalties  incurred  for  sins 
committed  after  baptism.  The  administration  of  this  de|>n8it 
is  entrusted  to  the  Church,  and  is  exercise<l  by  her  through  the 
penitential  system.  The  whole  conception  ot  works  of  super- 
erogation, which  fills  so  (Treat  a  rOlo  in  the  theology  of  the 
later  Roman  Catholicism,  has  ita  most  signal  illustration  in  the 
death  of  Christ.  What  Christ  did  in  voluntarily  submitting  to 
a  death  which  was  not  His  due,  gives  an  example  which  the 
saints  are  to  imitate,  who  thus  by  their  good  works  increase  the 
store  ot  merit  which  the  Master  has  begun. 

In  the  later  Roman  Catholic  theology  the  theory 
'  Op.  Hi.  p.  281 ;  cl.  p.  Wl. 
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of  Anselni  is  modified  at  two  points.  In  the  first 
place,  the  conception  of  supererogatory  merit  is 
extended  beyond  Christ's  death  to  take  in  His  life 
of  service.  In  the  second  place,  the  principle  of 
strict  equivalence,  so  fundamental  to  Ansehn,  is 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  theory  which  makes  the 
efficacy  of  the  Atonement  depend  upon  the  gracious 
acceptance  of  God  rather  than  upon  its  own  inher- 
ent merit.  The  first  of  these  changes  meets  us  in 
the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  ^  the  second  is 
characteristic  of  the  Scotist  theology,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  so-called  Acceptilation  Theory  of  the 
Atonement.^  Both  changes  have  their  parallels 
in  the  theology  of  Protestantism. 

Contrasting  the  theology  of  the  Roman  with  that 
of  the  Greek  Church,  we  are  struck  by  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  legalistic  element  in  the  former. 
The  older  realistic  conception  of  salvation  is  not 
denied ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  assumption  of  the  later 
development,  but  its  significance  is  altered.  Bap- 
tism and  the  Eucharist  lose  their  central  position 
as  the  sacraments  par  excellence,  and  become  part 
of  a  complicated  system  in  which  penance  and  indul- 
gence are  the  controUuig  elements.  The  Eucharist 
IS  no  longer,  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  mystic  rite 
through  which  we  become  partakers  of  the  incor- 
ruptible nature  of  the  Divine  Christ ;  it  is  the 
repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
and  a  means  of  increasing  the  store  of  merit  which 
is  available  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

Yet  here,  again,  we  must  beware  of  too  hasty 
generalizations.  In  the  Koman  Church,  as  in  the 
Greek,  many  points  of  view  were  represented,  and 
no  single  type  of  thought  adequately  expresses  the 
wealth  of  teaching  wliich  its  theologians  present. 
In  the  theory  of  Scotus,  as  in  the  earlier  teaching 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  we  have  a  recognition 
of  principles  which  reach  their  full  development 
in  the  Governmental  Theory  of  the  Atonement. 
Abelard,  in  his  commentary  on  Romans,'  antici- 
pates, with  a  clearness  which  is  remarkable,  the 
later  Moral  Influence  Theories  ;  while  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  mystics,  as  in  Origen's  teaching  of 
old,  all  external  media  fall  away,  and  salvation  is 
sought  and  found  in  the  immediate  vision  of  God.* 

5.  The  Atonement  in  the  older  Protestant  theo- 
loCT. — Great  as  is  the  importance  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  in  Catholic  theology,  its  import- 
ance in  Protestantism  is  even  greater.  To  the 
Catholic  theologian  the  Atonement  forms  the  basis 
of  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  machinery 
upon  which  man's  salvation  is  supposed  to  depend. 
To  the  Protestant  it  is  his  warrant  for  rejecting 
this  machinery  as  superfluous.  Through  the  atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ  the  price  of  man's  redemp- 
tion has  been  paid  once  for  all,  and  henceforth 
nothing  remains  but  to  appropriate  the  benefits  of 
this  accomplished  salvation  through  faith. 

The  central  importance  thus  given  to  the  doc- 
trine appears  in  tne  language  by  which  it  is  de- 
scribed. In  Protestantism  the  Atonement  and 
redemption  are  frequently  used  as  synonyms. 
Thus  the  Westminster  Confession  (iii.  6)  speaks 
of  the  elect  who  have  '  fallen  in  Adam '  as  being 
'  redeemed  by  Christ,'  whereas  the  context  makes 
it  plain  that  the  reference  is  to  the  Atonement. 

1  QuiBgt.  XLViii.  art.  i. : '  From  the  beginning  of  his  oonoei)tion 
Christ  merited  eternal  salvation  for  us.'  Cf.  the  following  con- 
text, where  the  merit  of  the  life  is  contrasted  with  the  merit  of 
the  death. 

2  i.e.  the  theory  that  Christ's  death  owed  its  efficacy,  not  to 
any  inherent  value  which  constituted  it  an  exact  eiinivaient  for 
the  puninhment  due  from  man,  but  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  uncept  it.  On  Scotus's  view  of 
the  Atonement,  cf.  Seelierg,  Die  Theol.  de»  Johannes  Duns 
Seotm,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  281 B. 

»  Iii.  22-26.  To  Abelard  the  Cross  Is  the  supreme  revelation 
of  the  love  of  Gwl,  and  the  nteans  through  which  a  correspond- 
ing love  is  brought  about  in  man. 

*  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  In  the  theology  of  modem 
Boman  Catholicism,  cf.  Oxenham,  op.  eit.  pp.  271-300. 


G.  B.  Stevens'  work,  entitled  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Salvation,  is  really,  as  an  analysis  of  its  contents 
shows,  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ; 
and  James  Denney,  in  The  Atonement  and  the 
Modern  Mind  (London,  1903),  says  of  the  Atone- 
ment that 

'  for  those  who  recognise  it  at  all  it  is  Christianity  In  brief ;  it 
concentrates  in  it^lf,  as  in  a  germ  of  infinite  potency,  all  that 
the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  God  mean  in  relation  to  sinful 
men  '  (p.  2).  So  much  is  this  the  case  that,  *  when  we  speak  of 
the  Atonement  and  the  modern  mind,  we  are  really  speaking  of 
the  modem  mind  and  the  Christian  religion '  (i&.). 

No  doubt  it  is  true  that  not  all  Protestants  carry 
their  emphasis  so  far.  Where  the  mystic  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  is  made  prominent,  the  older 
Greek  thought,  in  which  incarnation  is  the  central 
reality,  lives  on.  Thus,  to  Luther,  as  to  Athanasius 
and  to  St.  John,  the  death  of  Christ  is  only  the  cul- 
mination of  that  self-identification  with  humanity 
through  which  we  are  freed  from  our  bondage  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  In 
Christ  we  see  the  revelation  of  the  gracious  Father, 
and  are  conscious  of  our  own  adoption  as  sons.  In 
Christ  we  see  our  present  Deliverer,  the  One  who 
has  fought  the  battle  against  sin  and  death  and 
come  oft'  victor,  and  with  whom  even  now  we  may 
live  and  reign  in  heavenly  places.  Important  as 
are  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  our  behalf — and  no 
one  knew  how  to  paint  more  vividly  than  Luther 
the  pain  and  tears  of  the  Redeemer — they  are  only 
a  part  of  a  work  of  redemption  which  is  as  varied 
and  many-sided  as  humanity's  needs.  ^ 

This  recognition  of  the  wider  aspect  of  Christ's 
redeeming  work  has  never  been  altogether  absent 
from  Protestant  theology.  If  there  were  no  other 
cause,  the  Bible  itself  would  have  conipelled  a 
wider  outlook.  Yet,  almost  from  the  first,  the 
death  of  Christ  became  the  central  point  upon 
which  the  thought  of  Protestantism  was  fixed, 
and  in  which  the  redeeming  love  of  God  was  seen 
supremely  manifested.  This  central  position  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  interpreted  not  as  satis- 
faction, but  as  punishment,  and  hence  given  a 
substitutionary  significance  even  greater  than  that 
attributed  to  it  in  the  Anselmic  theory. 

We  may  Illustrate  this  changed  point  of  view  in  the  case  of 
Calvin.  Calvin,  like  Luther,  takes  over  many  of  the  presuppo- 
sitions of  the  Anselmic  view.  While  denying  any  absolute 
necessity  on  God's  part  for  the  death  of  Christ,  he  holds  with 
Anselm  that.  If  man  is  to  be  redeemed,  it  must  be  through  the 
Incarnation  and  its  resulting  Atonement.  This  is  necessary 
because  of  the  infinite  guilt  of  man's  sin,  which  has  so  '  utterly 
alienated'  mankind  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  that  'none 
but  a  person  reaching  to  God  can  be  the  medium  of  restoring 
peace'  {Inst.  ii.  xii.  1).  Such  an  efficient  Mediator  is  found  in 
the  Person  of  Christ  alone,  the  Incarnate  Redeemer,  through 
whose  atoning  death  the  price  of  man's  forgiveness  is  paid  and 
a  way  of  salvation  made  o])en.  So  far  Calvin  agrees  with 
Anselm,  but  in  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  atoning 
work  he  differs  from  him.  This  he  interprets  not  as  a  meritori- 
ous satisfaction  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  punishment,  but 
as  the  vicarious  endurance  by  Christ  of  that  punishment  itself. 
While  Calvin  denies  '  that  God  w.os  ever  hostile  to  Christ  or  angry 
with  him,*  yet  in  His  Divine  providence  He  suffered  His  Son  to 
go  through  the  experience  of  those  against  whom  God  is  thus 
hostile.  In  His  own  consciousness,  Christ  *  bore  the  weight  of 
the  Divine  anger,  was  smitten  and  afflicted,  and  experienced 
all  the  signs  of  an  angry  and  avenging  God '  (ll.  xvi.  11).  The 
descent  to  hell  is  to  Calvin  no  mere  synonym  for  the  experience 
of  death  or  the  entrance  to  the  under  world  ;  it  involves  a  literal 
bearing  in  the  soul  of  the  '  tortures  of  condemned  and  ruined 
man '  (i6. 10). 

In  order  to  understand  this  change  of  emphasis,  we  have  to 
recall  Calvin's  conception  of  God.  'To  Calvin,  retributive  justice 
is  of  the  essence  of  Deity.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  God's 
honour,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the  obedience  which 
He  has  commanded  ;  it  is  a  question  of  His  holiness,  which  is  Id 
eternal  opposition  to  sin.  Gud  is  gracious  indeed,  in  the  sense 
that  He  desires  to  forgive ;  but  this  grace  or  mercy  can  be 
exercised  only  if  Justice  is  satisfied,  and  justice  requires,  in 
every  case,  a  punishment  connnensurate  to  the  sin  ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  giving  the  death  of  Christ  penal  significance.  In 
Him,  God  the  Father  has  graciously  provided  a  sulistitute  to 


1  On  Luther's  view  of  the  Atonement,  cf.  Kiistlin,  Luther$ 
Theol.,  in  ihrer  geschichU,  Entvnckl.  und  ihrcm  inneren 
Zusammenhange  2,  Stuttgart,  18S3,  II.  402  9.  (Eng.  tr.  by  Uay, 
The  Theology  of  Luther,  Philadelphia,  ii.  8889.). 
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Uke  the  place  ol  guilty  men,  and  so  make  ponible  a  forgiveneas 
which  is  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  Justice. 

It  would  Ije  unjust  to  Calvin's  vien-s  to  ignore  the  ethical 
upects  of  Christ's  suffering.  Like  Ansclni,  he  refers  n\ore  than 
once  to  the  part  which  Christ's  obedience  had  in  brinffinK  about 
Duui'e  salvation;  nor  did  this  obedience  bejpn  with llis death. 
In  Ro  61'  St.  Paul  teaches  that  the  ground  of  pardon  which 
exempts  from  the  curse  of  the  Law  extends  to  the  whole  life  of 
Christ.  From  the  moment  when  He  assumed  the  form  of  a 
servant.  He  began,  in  order  to  redeem  us,  to  pay  the  price  of 
deliverance  (ll.  xvi.  6).  Thus,  the  modem  conception  which 
sees  in  the  death  the  culmination  of  the  life-work  of  Christ  is 
already  anticipated  in  the  Institutes. 

In  the  later  Calvinistic  tlieology  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  death  and  the  life  of  Clirist  is 
no  longer  maintained.  The  obedience  of  Christ  is 
separated  from  His  suffering  as  having  a  distinct 
significance.  It  is  the  means  through  which  Clirist 
fulfils  our  righteou.sness,  and  so  merits  for  us  the 
reward  which  we  are  ourselves  unable  to  earn  ;  even 
as  His  death  is  the  payment  of  our  penalty,  and  so 
the  means  of  securing  our  forgiveness  (of.  Westjn. 
Conf.  viii.  5 ;  A.  A.  Hodge,  The  Atonement, 
p.  248). 

But  it  is  in  its  view  of  the  means  by  which  the 
connexion  is  made  between  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  and  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  accom- 
plished that  Protestantism  differs  most  signally 
from  Catholicism.  In  the  Calvinistic  theology 
this  connexion  is  brought  about  by  the  Divine 
decree.  God  who,  from  all  eternity,  foreordained 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  determined  also  those 
who  should  receive  its  Ijenefits  ;  and  in  due  course, 
through  His  Holy  Spirit,  creates  in  them  the  new 
life  which  Christ  has  merited  by  His  obedience. 
Infinite  as  is  the  value  of  Christ  s  atoning  work, 
it  avails  for  those,  and  for  those  only,  for  whom, 
in  the  Divine  plan,  it  was  determined  from  the 
first  (see,  further,  art.  Election). 

With  the  rise  of  Arminianism  {q.v.)  this  doc- 
trine of  limited  atonement  became  a  subject  of 
increasing  protest.  Men  who  had  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  atonement 
as  substitutionary  punishment  shrank  back  ap- 
palled from  the  conception  of  an  arbitrary  limita- 
tion of  its  scope.  In  order  to  reconcile  their  view 
of  the  limited  effects  of  the  Atonement  with  a 
belief  in  the  universal  love  of  God,  they  took 
refuge  in  a  theory  of  the  will  which  gave  man 
himself  the  power  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  mercy 
ofi'ered  in  Christ,  and  hence  made  him  the  arbiter 
of  his  own  destiny.  This  conception  of  a  universal 
atonement,  limited  in  its  results  by  man's  freedom, 
has  become  characteristic  of  Arminian  theology, 
and  has  not  been  without  its  influence  in  Calvin- 
istic circles  as  well. 

But  the  Penal  Theory  was  subjected  to  even 
severer  criticism  by  the  Socinians. '  They  attacked 
the  entire  conception  of  substitutionary  punisli- 
ment,  which  was  the  premiss  of  the  traditional 
theory.  According  to  the  Bacovian  Catechism 
(§  V.  ch.  8),  punishment  and  forgiveness  are  in- 
consistent ideas.  If  a  man  is  punished,  he  cannot 
be  forgiven,  and  vice  versa.  Under  the  theory  of 
distributive  justice,  punishment,  being  a  matter 
of  the  relation  between  individual  guilt  and  its 
consequences,  is  strictly  untransferable.  But  if, 
for  argument,  it  be  granted  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  then  God  is  clearly  unjust  if,  having  received 
an  infinite  atonement.  He  does  not  forgive  all. 
What  kind  of  a  God  must  He  be,  it  is  asked,  wlio, 
when  one  drop  of  Christ's  bloml  would  have  suffi- 
cient value  to  atone  for  a  world's  sin,  yet  suffered 
His  own  Son  to  endure  such  needless  torture?^ 

'  The  Socinian  view  Is  most  fully  set  forth  in  the  wrilinjra  of 
FauHtus  and  L^clius  Socinus,  collecte<l  in  the  liibliuthcca  Fra- 
truin  I'olonamm  (6  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1020).  Its  ollioial  state- 
ment is  found  in  the  Racovian  Cateehism  (1805,  Eng.  tr.  by 
Rees,  l-ondon,  18]8). 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  objection  w.ts  made 
by  William  I'vnchon,  a  New  Englami  Puritan,  in  bis  tlerilori- 
ou(  Priee  of  Our  RaiempUon  (London,  1«60)— «  book  which 


So  far  as  their  positive  teaching  wjis  t-oncerncd, 
the  Socinians  held  a  form  of  the  Moral  Influence 
Theory,  Christ's  death  being  regarded  as  a  declara- 
tion 01  God's  love  and  an  incentive  to  lead  men  to 
seek  salvation  through  Him  ;  but  their  great  im- 
portance is  historical  rather  than  constructive. 
It  was  as  a  result  of  their  criticisms  that  Hugo 
Grotius  wrote  his  well-known  work  on  the  Satis- 
faction of  Christ,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the 
so-called  Governmental  Theory  of  the  Atonement 
found  systematic  expression.  This  theory  has 
exercised  so  extended  an  influence  that  it  needs 
careful  consideration. 

Grotius  himself  is  apparently  unconscious  of  any  departure 
from  the  traditional  view.  As  the  title  of  his  book  implies,! 
he  proposes  to  write  a  defence  of  the  ortiiodox  view  of  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ  against  Socinian  objections  ;  yet  it  needs 
only  a  superficial  survey  of  his  work  to  show  how  profoundly 
he  has  been  influenced  by  the  arguments  which  he  opposes. 
Ue  begins  by  denying,  with  Socinus,  the  applicability  of  the 
category  of  distributive  justice  to  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 
But  he  differs  from  Socinus  in  substituting  therefor  the  OAte- 
gory  of  pul}lic  justice.  God  does  not,  indeed,  deal  with  men 
as  a  judge,  who  administers  strict  justice  in  the  individual 
sense,  but  lie  does  deal  with  them  as  a  governor  who  is  obliged 
to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  common  welfare.  In  the  course 
of  His  rectoral  Justice  He  may  relax  the  law  if  sulflcient  cause 
appear,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  danger  to  the  interests 
of  public  justice  (ch.  iil  [Eng.  tr.  p.  72  f.  ]).  This  is  what  actu- 
ally happens  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Christ's  death  is  a 
suljstitute  for  punishment,  a  suffering  inflicted  by  God  and 
voluntarily  accepted  by  Christ,  which  works  upon  men  by 
moral  influence  (cf.  pp.  107-109)  in  order  to  conser^-e  the  ends 
of  righteousness.  Sucli  suffering  on  Christ's  part  is  necessary, 
since  forgiveness  on  the  basis  of  repentance  alone  might  be 
misinterpreted  by  men  and  lead  to  grave  carelessness  (ch.  v. 
[p.  102  f.]).  It  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  God's  justice  than 
any  other  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  innocent  for  the  guilty. 
The  Socinians  themselves  admit  that  such  suffering  is  a  part 
and  a  consequence  of  our  common  relationship  as  members  one 
of  another  (ch.  iv.  [pp.  82,  85]).  The  Governmental  Theory 
simply  draws  the  conclusion  which  naturally  follows  from  this 
premiss. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain features  of  the  Governmental  Theory  were 
anticipated  in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  teaching 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  In  the  Latin  Church 
it  has  its  analogies  both  in  the  Scotist  theory  of 
tlie  Acceptilatio  and  in  the  Moral  Theory  of  Al)e- 
lard.  It  agrees  with  the  Scotist  view  in  its  denial 
that  punishment  is  necessary  to  satisfy  any  inher- 
ent need  of  God's  nature.  It  differs  from  it,  how- 
ever, in  that  it  conceives  God  as  governor,  and  as 
being  under  a  constraint,  as  real  a-s,  if  different  in 
kind  from,  that  which  moved  the  Deity  of  dis- 
tributive justice.  The  governor,  unlike  the  judge, 
may  temper  justice  with  mercy,  but  the  motives 
which  lead  him  so  to  temper  it  are  never  arbitrary, 
but  are  found  in  the  state  of  society  itself,  of  which 
he  is  the  gtiardian  and  the  ruler.  The  Govern- 
mental Theory  agrees  with  the  Moral  Theory  in 
that  it  conceives  the  nature  of  the  Atonement  as 
determined  by  the  moral  eft'ects  which  it  is  de- 
.signed  to  promote ;  but  it  differs  from  the  latter 
in  the  fact  that  the  motive  to  which  the  Atone- 
ment appeals  is  conceived  as  fear  rather  than  as 
love.  In  Christ's  death,  men  see  what  will  be 
their  fate  if  they  do  not  repent,  and  so  are  moved 
to  repentance  and  faith. 

In  the  extent  and  permanence  of  its  influence 
upon  Protestant  thought  the  Governmental  Theory 
is  comparable  with  the  Penal  Theory  alone.  Among 
thoughtful  Arminians  it  has  practically  supplanted 
tlie  older  Penal  Theory,  and  is  declared  by  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Miley  *  to  be  the  only  theory  of  the  Atone- 
Foster  describes  as  'the  first  outbreak  of  the  independent 
spirit  of  Congregationalism.  .  .  .  The  liook  was  first  burned 
and  afterwarils  refuted  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  and 
Mr.  Pynchon  found  it  convenient  toretuni  to  England,  where 
he  died  '  (Oentlic  Uist.  o/  the  JSnu  England  ThenliHjy,  Chicago, 
1W)7,  p.  16  f.). 

1  De/eusio  fiiiH  CalhoUcm  dr  mthfactiont  Christi.  The 
work  was  written  in  l('>3Ji,  and  is  |>rinted  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Amsterxlam  cd.  of  107!)  (p.  293  ff.).  An  Eng.  tr.  by  F.  H.  Foster 
.api>earcd  in  the  BibliotXeca  Sacra  for  1879,  and  was  reprinted 
in  Andover  in  1889. 

a  Systtinatie  Theology,  New  York,  1S04,  ii.  169. 
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ment  logically  consistent  with  Arminian  principles. 
But  its  influence  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Ar- 
minianism.  Througli  Jonathan  Edwards  (q.v.) 
and  his  successors  it  has  passed  over  into  Calvinism 
and  has  been  widely  held,  not  only  by  New  Eng- 
land Congregationalists,  but  also  by  the  New 
School  Presbyterians,  with  whom  they  have  been 
closely  affiliated.  Albert  Barnes  has  left  on  re- 
cord, in  the  introduction  to  his  well-known  treatise 
on  the  Atonement  (Philadelphia,  1859,  p.  4),  the 
difficulty  which  he  felt  with  the  older  form  of  the 
doctrine,  and  the  relief  which  was  afforded  to  his 
mind  by  the  Governmental  Theory.  Those  Calvin- 
ists,  trained  in  the  older  orthodoxy,  who  have 
shared  Barnes'  sense  of  difficulty  with  the  legal 
categories  of  the  older  theories  have  commonly 
found  their  relief  where  he  did.' 

6.  The  Atonement  in  modern  Protestantism. — 
With  the  growing  acceptance  of  modern  critical 
methods  we  find  an  increasing  disposition  to 
emphasize  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ  and,  in  particular,  to  relate 
His  death  more  closely  to  the  life-work  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  While  the  older  theories  still  live  on 
in  Protestantism,  and  some  of  the  most  able  expo- 
sitions both  of  the  Penal  and  of  the  Governmental 
Theories  have  been  wiitten  within  the  last  half- 
century,  the  pre-suppositions  upon  which  they  rest 
in  their  older  form  have  been  gradually  under- 
mined. The  conception  of  God  as  a  being  with 
whom  justice  is  necessary  and  mercy  optional, 
so  characteristic  of  the  older  Calvinism,  has  been 
largely  abandoned.  The  notion  of  atonement  as 
satisfying  some  mysterious  necessity  in  Grod,  apart 
from  the  realization  of  the  redemptive  purpose 
which  Christ  has  reveale<l  as  His  supreme  aim, 
appears  increasingly  unsatisfactory.  Even  where 
the  fact  of  the  Atonement  is  still  heartily  accepted 
and  the  death  of  Christ  made  central  in  Christian 
teaching,  we  find  the  eflbrt  to  get  a  conception 
of  it  which  shall  relate  it  more  closely  to  the 
principles  and  ideals  that  have  made  themselves 
controlling  in  other  departments  of  Christian 
theology. 

A  potent  influence  in  bringing  about  this  change 
has  been  the  new  view  of  the  Bible.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  older  discussions  of  the  Atonement 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  particular  view 
advocated,  whether  Legal  or  Governmental  or 
Moral,  it  was  identified  without  (question  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Divine  word.'  With  the  breaking 
down  of  the  older  mechanical  theories  of  inspira- 
tion, such  an  ea-^y  identification  is  no  longer 
gjssible.  It  is  clear  that  what  we  have  in  the 
ible  is  a  series  of  parallel  and,  in  part,  diH°ering 
interpretations,  rather  than  a  single  consistent 
dogmatic  theory ;  and  no  one  of  the  later  inter- 
pretations can  claim  exclusive  Biblical  authority 
for  itself. 

The  recognition  of  this  diversity  of  view-point 
has  sometimes  been  made  an  excuse  for  abandoning 
altogether  the  attempt  to  frame  a  consistent 
doctrine.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  fact 
of  the  Atonement,  faith  in  which  is  essential,  and 
the  theory,  as  to  which  men  may  differ  without 
loss ;  and  even  theologians  who  along  other  lines 
would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  the  Uoman  doctrine 
of  an  implicit  faith  have,  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  doctrine,   declared   themselves  frankly 

1  On  the  later  history  of  the  Governmental  Theory,  cf.  Miley, 
ii.  l&8f. ;  F.  H.  Foster,  Introd.  to  his  tr.  of  Grotius,  pp.  xii- 
IvH  ;  McLeod  Campbell,  The  Nature  of  the  Atonejnent,  p.  66  ff.  ; 
and  e«p.  Park,  The  At/mernent,  Boston,  1863  ;  a  collection  of 
Diflcoarses  and  Treatises  hv  !i>lward8,  Hmalley,  Maxey, 
Emmons,  Griffin,  Bur^e,  an'd  Weeks,  illustratinf^  various 
j^uaes  of  the  so-called  '  Edwardean '  (i.e.  Governmental) 
Theory  of  the  Atonement. 

2  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  discussion  between 
Socinus  and  Grotius.  On  either  side  the  Biblical  proof  is  given 
Ik  place  of  central  importance. 


agnostic.'  But  such  an  attitude,  however  con- 
venient as  a  temporary  resting-place,  is  difficult  to 
maintain  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  Atone- 
ment is  permanently  to  retain  in  Protestantism 
the  strong  hold  which  it  has  hitherto  had  upon  the 
faith  of  Christians,  it  must  be  related  to  the  world 
of  thought  in  which  modem  men  are  living,  and 
shown  to  be  as  capable  of  explanation  and  defence 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  terms  which  have  be- 
come controlling  for  our  modern  thought  of  God 
as  in  the  legal  and  judicial  categories  so  familiar 
to  the  older  theology.  It  is  characteristic  of  recent 
works  on  the  Atonement  that  they  attempt  such  a 
re-translation.  This  attempt  is  not  confined  to  the 
members  of  any  particular  party  or  school  of 
thought.  It  is  as  noticeable  in  the  case  of  those 
who  still  hold  the  substance  of  the  older  theories 
as  in  those  who  reject  them.  An  example  in  point 
is  R.  W.  Dale's  well-known  treatise  on  The  Atone- 
ment.* 

Dale's  book  la  interesting  as  the  most  serious 
eflbrt  which  has  been  made  in  recent  times  to 
retain  a  penal  significance  in  the  death  of  Clirist, 
while  avoiding  the  artificiality  and  legalism  of  the 
older  statements.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  author's  discussion,  but  the  essence 
of  it  consists  in  the  fact  that  he  conceives  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  suflering  justly  inflicted 
upon  Christ  as  the  voluntary  representative  and 
head  of  the  race,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  eternal 
law  of  righteousness  which  is  one  in  essence  with 
the  will  of  God. 

'The  only  conception  of  punishment,*  he  writes  (p.  383), 
'  which  satisfies  our  strongest  and  most  definite  moral  con- 
victions, and  which  corresiKjnds  to  the  place  it  occupies  both  in 
the  organisation  of  society  and  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  is  that  which  represents  it  as  pain  and  loss  inflicted 
for  the  violation  of  a  law." 

If  the  older  theologians  were  at  fault  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Atonement,  it  was  not,  says 
Dale,  in  their  insistence  upon  the  penal  element  in 
Christ's  sufferings,  but  in  their  arbitrary  limitation 
of  its  eflects,  and,  above  all,  in  their  failure  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  side 
of  the  relationship  which  constitutes  Him,  not  only 
the  substitute,  but  the  head  and  representative  of 
the  race  (p.  433). 

Even  more  striking,  as  an  example  of  the  effort 
to  translate  an  older  theory  into  modem  terms,  is 
Scott  Lidgett's  suggestive  book.  The  Spiritual 
Principle  of  the  Atonement,  as  a  Satisfaction  made 
to  God  for  Sins  of  the  World.^  Lidgett  agrees  with 
Dale  in  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  punishment, 
but  he  differs  from  him  in  finding  the  necessity  for 
penal  satisfaction  in  the  very  nature  of  fatherhood 
Itself. 

'  Of  course,*  writes  Lidgett  (p.  268),  '  the  magnanimity  cf 
fatherly  love  raises  it  above  the  treasuring  up  and  the  exact 
vindication  of  merely  personal  wrongs.  But,  in  the  case  of 
true  fatherhood,  what  is  personal  stands  for  something  that  is 
more  than  jjersonal.  In  dealing  with  a  disobedient  and 
rebellious  child,  the  father  has  to  do  justice  to  his  own 
character  and  will  as  an  authority  over  the  child — an  authority 
representing  the  ideal  of  what  the  child  should  become,  and 
guiding  him  on  the  way  to  its  realisation.  He  has  to  assert  the 
sanctity  of  the  law  which  has  been  broken,  and  to  secure  its 
recognition.  He  has  to  bring  home  to  the  child  the  conscious- 
ness of  wrongdoing.  All  this  is  the  work  of  punishment.  It  is 
most  trulyin  the interestsofthccbildhimself.  .  .  .  Thepunish- 
ment  which  has  been  inflicted  by  the  father  is  made  the  very 
means  of  uttering  the  conversion  of  the  child.' 

Both  Lidgett  and  Dale,  in  common  with  the 
older  Protestant  writers  on  the  Atonement,  agree 
that  that  wliicli  gives  the  death  of  Christ  its  saving 
power  is  its  penal  quality,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
suflering  which  Christ  endured  as  our  substitute 
or    representative.     This    principle    is,    however, 

1  So  Horton,  in  Faith  and  Critidgm,  New  York,  1893,  p. 
187  fl. ;  cf.  Dale,  Inc.  cit.  3  ;  Scott  Lidgett,  490  ff. 

2  The  Congregational  Union  Lecture  for  1875,  14th  ed., 
London,  1892. 

»  27th  Fernley  Lecture,  July  1897,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1902. 
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challenged  by  an  increasing  number  of  writers,  who 
deny  that  there  is  anything  redemptive  m  sutler- 
ing  as  such,  and  lind  the  essence  of  Cliriat  s  atoning 
work  in  its  moral  quality  as  obedience.  We  may 
illustrate  this  position  in  the  case  of  two  works 
which  have  exercised  a  potent  influence  upon 
recent  English  thought  concerning  the  Atone- 
ment. The  first  is  McLeod  Campbells  Nature 
of  the  Atonement ;'  the  second,  Horace  Bushnell's 
Vicarious  Sacrifice.*  ,    ,  .     ,      , 

Campbell's  interest,   as  the  title  of    his  took 
implies,  centres  in  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  Atonement,  or,  in  other  words,  the  question. 
What  is  the  quality  in   Christ's  sutrerings  and 
death  which  gives  tlieni  value  for  God  and  fits 
them  to  promote  the  redemptive  ends  which  they 
are  designed  to  serve  ?    The  older  Protestant  theo- 
logy, both  in  its  Penal  and  in  its  Governmental 
form,  found  this  atoning  quality  in  the  pain  of 
Christ's  Butlerings  considered   as    pain.      In    the 
Penal  Theory  this  pain  was  regarded  as  satisfying 
a  demand  in  the  Divine    nature  itself ;    in  the 
Governmental  Theory,  as  necessary  to  provide  an 
example    to   influence    men.      Neither   of    these 
answers    seems    to    Campbell   satisfactory.      The 
Penal  Theory  is  unsatisfactory,  since  it  interposes 
between  man  and  God  an  obstacle  which  is  unreal. 
The  Governmental  Theory  is  unsatisfactory,  since 
the  motive  on  which  it  relies,  being  that  of  fear 
rather  than  that  of  love,  is  inadequate  to  produce 
that  spiritual  transformation  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  theory  te  secure.     Both  failures  are  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  consistent  application  of  the  Biblical 
principle  concerning  the  condition  of  forgiveness. 
This  condition,  according  to  Campbell,  is  repent- 
ance, and  repentance  alone.     The  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  God's  forgiving  sin  is  not  that  there  is  any 
barrier  on   His  part  to  be  cleared  away  whion 
penitence  cannot  remove,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  men  do  not  truly  repent ;  and  this,  in  turn,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  motive  has  yet  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  strong  enough  to  overcome  their 
existing  sinful  habits  and  desires.     In   this  con- 
dition of  things  Campbell  finds  the  key  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  Atonement.    What  is  necessary,  if 
mankind  is  to  be  saved,  is  that  some  man  shall  be 
found  who  shall  estimate  at  its  full  heinousness 
the  significance  of  human  sin,  shall  accept  in  filial 
reverence    and    submission    the    consequences    in 
sulfering  and  pain  which  this  sin  has  inevitably 
brought  in  its  train,  and  so  shall  set  in  motion 
those  nigral  influences  by  which  other  men,  follow- 
ing his  example,  shall  be  drawn  to  a  like  repent- 
ance.    This  18  what  happens  in  the  atonement  of 
Christ.     In  the  spirit  in  which  He  met  His  suffer- 
ing and  deatli  we  have  the  supreme  revelation  of 
the  true  attitude  which  man  should  take  toward 
sin.      Christ  on   the  cross  identifies   Himself  by 
sympathy  with  suffering  humanity.     He  utters  in 
reverent  submission  His  Amen  to  God's  judgment 
of  sin,  and  so,  for  the  first  time,  exhibits  in  the 
most  impressive  way  the  condition  upon  whose 
fulfilment  alone  forgiveness  depends  (p.  117). 

CampbcU's  critics  have  objected  that  in  8ul>8titutin^  for  the 
older  doctrine  of  vicarious  punishment  his  newer  teaching  con- 
cerning vicarious  repentance,  he  has  simply  replaced  one  diffi- 
culty by  anothfj-.  They  argue  that  the  conception  of  vicarious 
penitence  is  no  easier"  to  hold  than  that  of  vicarious  punish- 
ment ;  indeed,  it  is  less  easy,  since  repentance  as  a  personal  act 
of  the  individual  is  strictly  untransferable,  whereas  punishment, 
being  inflicted  by  another,  may  conceival>ly  be  visited  upon  a 
substitute.  Such  a  criticism,  however,  does  not  touch  Camp- 
bell's main  contention.  He  is  not  concerned  primarily  with  the 
firol)lem  how  the  benefit  of  Christ's  repentance  can  be  trans- 
erred  to  others,  but  rather  with  the  question  what  condition 
must  be  tulflUed  if  man  is  to  be  forgiven  at  all.    This  he  main- 

1  The  Nature  <^  the  AtoTiement  in  Relation  to  Remission  of 
Sins  and  Eternal  lii/e^,  liondon,  1880. 

*  The  Vicarimts  Sacrifice  grounded  in  Principles  interpreted 
bjf  Human  Analogies,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1891. 


tains  to  1)C  repentance  pure  and  simple,  and  in  this  contention 
he  has  been  followed  by  not  a  few  leadine  writers  on  the 
doctrine  who  differ  from  him  at  other  pointa.' 

To  the  question  how  the  penitence  of  Christ  avails 
for  others,  Campbell  has  a  very  simple  answer.  It 
is  by  the  moral  influence  of  His  example.  There 
is  in  every  one  of  us  the  conviction  that  we  ought 
te  repent  if  only  we  knew  how.  In  Christ  we  have 
presented  to  us  the  ideal  penitent.  As  He  identi- 
fies Himself  with  our  sin,  so  in  faith  and  trust 
we  identify  ourselves  with  His  repentance,  and 
through  this  self-identification  there  is  gradually 
wrought  in  us  that  moral  transformation  which 
enables  us  in  our  turn  to  repeat  Christ's  supreme 
condemnation  of  sin,  and  so  to  enjoy  that  full 
forgiveness  which  God  is  ever  ready  to  grant  to 
genuine  repentance  (p.  153). 

This  conception  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as 
primarily  efficacious  through  the  moral  influence 
which  it  exerts  upon  those  who  witness  it,  finds 
classic  expression  in  the  second  of  the  tooks  re- 
ferred to,  Bushnell's  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  The 
problem  which  Buslinell  sets  himself  to  solve  is 
that  of  the  possibility  and  the  nature  of  substitu- 
tion in  religion ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
comes  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
religion,  like  Christianity,  this  is  ]K>ssible  only  in 
the  sphere  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  relationships, 
of  which  the  family  rather  than  the  law-court  or 
the  civil  government  gives  us  the  most  helpful 
example.  In  love,  Bushnell  discovers  a  vicarious 
principle,  involving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  self- 
identification  of  the  lover  with  the  object  loved, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  corresponding  transformation 
of  the  one  loved  through  the  response  of  his  spirit 
to  the  new  moral  influences  of  which  he  is  thus 
made  the  subject.  He  illustrates  this  princiide  in 
the  case  of  motherhood,  of  friendship,  and  of 
patriotism,  and  finds  in  it  the  revelation  of  a 
universal  law  which  goes  back,  in  the  last  analysis, 
to  God  Himself.  All  good  beings,  he  maintains, 
are  in  the  principle  of  vicarious  sacrifice  (i.  53), 
and  a  cross  is  in  God's  perfections  from  eternity 
(i-  73). 

Upon  the  fact  of  this  law  of  sacrifice,  valid  both 
for  God  and  for  man,  Bushnell  bases  his  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  In  the  suflferings  and  death  of 
Clirist  the  Holy  God  identifies  Himself  in  sympathy 
with  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  His  human  children, 
feels  in  His  own  experience  the  burden  of  tlie  pain- 
ful consequences  which  have  been  brought  upon 
them  by  tlieir  misdeeds,  and  through  the  revelation 
of  His  self-sacrificing  love  calls  forth  on  their  part 
that  corresponding  love  for  Him  which  makes 
possible  their  forgiveness  and  ultimate  restoration. 
All  the  old  sacrificial  symtols  which  are  so  deeply 
inwrought  into  the  N'T  language  and  which  were 
so  efficacious  in  the  older  revival  preaching  are, 
according  to  Bushnell,  simply  symbolical  ways  of 
illustrating  this  profound  truth  (i.  449  ff. ). 

In  contrast  to  the  theory  of  McLeod  Campbell,  where  em- 
phasis is  laid  on  the  value  for  God  of  Christ's  sufferings,  that  of 
Buslinell  is  sometimes  described  as  purely  subjective  (so,  most 
recently,  by  Stevens  in  his  Christian  Doctrine  o/  Salvation). 
There  is  a  certain  plausibility  in  this  description,  in  that  in 
Bushnell's  case,  as  in  that  of  Abelard  before  him,  interest 
centres  in  the  manward  rather  than  the  Godward  aspect  of 
Christ's  work  ;  but,  if  by  the  term  '  subjective '  it  is  meant  to 
describe  a  theory  which  conceives  it  possible  to  express  the  full 
significance  of  Christ's  work  in  terms  of  human  experience 
alone,  the  characteriwition  is  plainly  misleading.  To  Bushnell, 
OS  well  as  to  Campbell,  the  Atonement  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns God  as  well  as  man,  and  that  which  gives  Christ's  suffer- 
ings their  redemptive  power  is  the  fact  that  in  the  form  of  a 
human  exiwricnce  they  reveal  to  us  what  from  the  beginning 
has  been  Cod's  own  attitude  towards  human  sin.' 

1  e.g.  R.  O.  Moberly  and  W.  L.  Walker. 

2  Tlie  Godward  aspect  of  the  Atonement  is  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  Here  Bushnell 
propounds  a  theory  of  the  Divine  self-propitiation  through 
suffering  in  which  the  analogy  of  human  experience  is  used  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  God's  attitude  towards  sin.    The  volume, 
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Both  Buslinell  and  Camjibell  are  concerned 
primarily  with  the  Atonement  as  it  afi'ects  tlie 
relation  between  God  and  the  individual ;  but, 
from  the  first,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  work 
of  Christ  has  a  larger  meaning.  It  was  designed 
not  simply  to  save  individuals,  but  to  redeem 
humanity,  and  has  as  its  result  the  establishment 
of  the  Kmgdom  of  God  among  men.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  modern  tliought  regard- 
ing the  Atonement  is  its  emphasis  on  this  wider 
social  significance.  Apart  from  the  Governmental 
Theory,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  this 
emphasis  takes  two  forms.  The  first,  wliich  is  more 
prominently  represented  among  Anglican  theo- 
logians, regards  the  Church  as  an  institution,  as 
the  continuation  of  the  Incarnation,  and  empliasizes 
the  connexion  between  tlie  Atonement  and  the 
Sacraments.  The  second,  more  ethical  in  its  con- 
ception of  salvation,  takes  its  departure  from  the 
social  nature  of  personality,  and  finds  the  primary 
object  of  Christ  s  death  in  the  creation  of  a  com- 
munity in  which  the  bond  of  union  is  the  accept- 
ance of  his  principle  of  self-sacrificing  love.  We 
may  take  Moberly's  suggestive  book  on  Atone- 
ment and  Personality '  as  an  example  of  the  first 
type,  and  Ritschl'S  Justification  and  Reconcilia- 
tion '  as  an  example  of  the  second. 

So  far  as  his  conception  of  the  Atonement  itself 
is  concerned,  Moberly  agrees  with  Campbell  in 
finding  its  es-sence  in  penitence  (p.  110).  Like 
Campbell,  lie  maintains  that  a  perfect  repentance, 
if  it  could  be  found,  would  constitute  an  adequate 
atonement.  Like  Campbell,  again,  he  denies  that 
such  repentance  is  possible  to  man  alone.  But 
what  is  not  possible  for  man  alone  is  possible  for 
the  God-man.  In  the  sinless  Christ  we  have  one 
in  whom  God's  ideal  for  liumanity  has  been  for  the 
first  time  realized,  and  in  His  perfect  obedience 
and  penitence  an  adequate  atonement  for  the  sin 
of  humanity  has  at  last  been  made. 

But  how  are  the  benefits  of  the  Atonement  to 
be  imparted  to  others?  It  is  at  this  point  that 
Moljerly  finds  Campbell's  view  inadequate.  "The 
moral  influence  on  which  Campljell  relies  he  finds 
not  enough.  There  must  Ije  a  real  identity,  if  the 
atonement  which  Christ  makes  is  to  be  really  ours 
(p.  405).  This  identity  Molwrly  secures  through 
his  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Spirit, 
Christ  Himself  enters  humanity  and  becomes  the 
basis  of  its  higher  life. 

■  The  Spirit  ot  the  Incarnate  Christ,  [is]  made,  through  the 
Incarnation,  the  Spirit  ot  Man  '  (p.  2U3).  '  He  is  the  subjective 
realization  within,  and  as,  ourselves,  of  the  Christ  who  was  first 
manifested  objectively  and  externally,  for  our  contemplation 
and  love,  in  Galilee  and  on  the  Cross.  He  is  more  and  more,  as 
the  Christian  consummation  is  approached,  the  .Spirit  within 
ourselves  of  Righteousness  and  Truth,  of  Lite  and  of  Love.  He  is 
more,  indeed,  than  within  us.  He  is  the  ultimate  consumma- 
tion ot  ourselves '  (p.  204).  Only  through  this  indwelling  Spirit 
who  is  '  Christ  in  the  man '  (p.  227)  is  it  possible  to  realize,  what 
true  personality  means. 

But  wliere  and  how  do  we  actually  find  this 
mysterious  union  realized  among  men  ?  Moberly 
answers^in  the  Church.  In  organized  Christi- 
anity with  its  sacramental  system  we  find  the 
sphere  and  instrument  of  the  Spirit's  influence, 
nay,  more,  the  Spirit  Himself  become  incarnate  in 
the  lives  of  living  men. 

■The  Church,  then,  Is,  in  fact,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  communi- 
cated to  the  spirits  of  those  who  recognize,  and  believe  in.  His 
Person  and  work  ;  it  is  the  disciples  of  Christ,  made  Christian 
in  verv  deed  by  participation  in  the  Spirit  ot  Christ '  (p.  269). 

Like  Molierlv,  RitschI  emphasizes  the  social 
significance  of  the  Atonement ;  but,  in  place  of  the 
mystic  bond  of  an  identity  of  nature  mediated 
wblcb  wu  composed  eight  years  after  the  first,  was  originally 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  its  third  and  fourth  sections,  but 
the  kdvice  of  friends  led  to  the  abandonment  ot  the  plan,  and 
the  two  versions  stand  side  by  side  as  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

1  London,  1001. 

'  Die  chrMliche  Lehre  von  der  Rechl/erttgung  tmd  KiwsiiAn- 
«n^,  8  vols.,  Bonn,  l«70-74  ;  3rd  cd.  188»^  |Eng.  tr.  of  vol. 
UL  by  Uackintosb  and  Macaulay,  Edinburgb,  19U0J. 


through  the  Sacraments,  he  puts  the  ethical  con- 
ception of  community  of  purpose.  According  to 
RitschI,  the  purpose  of  God  is  not  primarily  the 
salvation  of  individuals  as  such,  but  their  union  in 
the  redeemed  society  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But 
this  is  possible  only  as  there  is  revealed  to  men  an 
end  at  once  simple  enough  and  far-reaching  enough 
to  transcend  all  legal  and  limited  ideals,  and  re- 
inforced by  motive  power  strong  enough  to  secure 
its  inner  appropriation  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 
Such  a  revelation  is  given  to  us  in  the  life- work  of 
Christ.  In  him  we  see  One  whose  life  was  domi- 
nated from  the  beginning  to  the  end  by  the  principle 
of  trust  in  God  and  love  for  others,  and  wlio,  in 
this  trust  and  love,  found  a  power  able  to  make 
Him  victor  over  obstacles  otherwise  insujierable. 
As  such  a  moral  conqueror,  He  becomes  to  others 
the  pledge  of  the  possibility  of  like  victory  in  their 
case,  if  only  they  m  turn  accept  His  life-purpose  in 
similar  love  and  trust. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Ritschl's  much-discussed 
teaching  concerning  the  Church  as  the  object  of 
the  Divine  justification  (vol.  iii.  ch.  ii.  20  [Eng.  tr. 

fi.  108  fl'.j).  By  this  he  means  not  simply  that  the 
ife  of  faith,  upon  which  the  Reformers  based  their 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  carries  with  it 
inevitably  devotion  to  that  universal  purpose  of 
love  which  Jesus  has  revealed  as  the  will  of  the 
Father ;  he  means  that  the  experience  of  forgive- 
ness itself  is  possible  only  as  a  man  makes  Jesus' 
wider  social  purpose  his  own.  The  life  of  trust 
and  the  life  of  service  are  not  two  independent 
elements  in  the  Christian  life;  they  are  two  as- 
pects of  one  and  the  same  experience.  As  Jesus 
fulfilled  His  own  true  relation  to  His  Father 
through  His  willingness  to  suffer  even  death  itself 
for  the  sake  of  His  brothers,  so  His  disciples  in 
their  turn  realize  their  true  relation  to  their  rather 
by  following  Him  in  like  devotion. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  conception  that  we  are 
to  understand  Ritschl's  view  of  the  Atonement. 
In  his  chapter  on  the  '  Person  and  Life-work  of 
Christ'  (ch.  vi.)  he  criticizes  the  older  Protestant 
treatment  of  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  ground  that 
it  separates  things'  which  belong  together.  It 
contrasts  the  suflerings  and  death  of  Christ,  as  an 
evidence  of  His  humiliation,  with  His  resurrection 
and  second  advent,  as  the  proof  of  His  exaltation. 
But,  according  to  RitschI,  this  contrast  is  mislead- 
ing. The  priestly  work  of  Christ  is  not  something 
apart  from  His  kingly  work — a  condition  which 
must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  that  may  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  itself  an  element  in  that  moral 
victory  over  sin  and  death  which  evidences  His 
Divine  power  and  constitutes  Him  the  world's 
Redeemer.  The  sufl'erings  of  Christ  have  not 
merely  ethical  value  as  a  price  paid  by  Christ  to 
God  for  the  redemption  of  man.  They  have  religi- 
ous value  as  a  revelation  of  God's  purpose  towards 
man,  and,  above  all,  as  an  assurance  of  that  Divine 
power  which  is  able  to  make  man  the  victor  over 
the  worst  foes.  As  such  a  revelation,  they  are 
harmonious  with  His  whole  life-work— a  necessary 
condition  of  the  accomplishment  of  His  purpose, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  God's  Kingdom 
among  men.' 

So  we  see  the  latest  German  thought  about 
the  Atonement  tuminrf  back  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  earliest  Greek  theology,  and  trying  to  gain 
a  conception  of  Christ's  redemption  which  shall 
represent  it  less  as  a  single  act  performed  once  for 
all  in  tlie  death  upon  the  cross  than  as  the  natural 
outworking  and  consummation  of  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  His  entire  life. 

1  In  his  suggestive  book,  The  Crogs  and  the  Kingdom,  at 
viewed  by  Christ  Uimself  and  in  the  Light  of  Jivolution 
(Minburgh,  1902),  W.  L.  Walker  follows  RitschI  in  bringing  out 
the  close  connexion  between  the  Atonement  and  the  Kingdom 
ol  Odd  (of.  esp.  p.  271 «.). 
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7.  Summary  and  conclusion. — As  we  look  back 
over  the  history  which  we  liave  thus  briefly  passed 
in  review,  we  are  struck  by  the  great  variety  of 
opinion  represented  in  our  survey.'  Whether  we 
consider  the  Atonement  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  nature,  it«  object,  its  necessity,  or  the  means 
by  which  it  is  made  practically  effective  in  men's 
lives,  we  find  diflerences  of  view  so  striking  as  to 
make  any  attempt  at  hannony  seem  hopeless. 
Tlie  atoning  character  of  Clirist's  death  is  now 
found  in  its  i)enal  quality  as  sutfering,  now  in  its 
ethical  character  as  obedience.  It  is  represented 
now  as  a  ransom  to  redeem  men  from  Satan,  now 
as  a  satisfaction  due  to  the  honour  of  God,  now  as 
a  penalty  demanded  by  His  justice.  Its  neces.sity 
is  grounded  now  in  the  nature  of  things,  and,  again, 
is  explained  as  the  result  of  an  arrangement  due  to 
God's  mere  good  pleasure  or  answering  His  sense 
of  fitness.  The  means  by  which  its  benefits  are 
mediated  to  men  are  sometimes  mystically  con- 
ceived, as  in  the  Greek  theology  of  the  Sacrament ; 
sometimes  legally,  as  in  the  Protestant  formula  of 
imputation  ;  and,  still  again,  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally, as  in  the  more  personal  theories  of  recent 
Protestantism.  Surveying  differences  so  extreme, 
one  might  well  be  tempted  to  ask,  with  some 
recent  critics,  whether,  indeed,  we  have  here  to  do 
with  an  essential  element  in  Christian  doctrine,  or 
simply  with  a  survival  of  primitive  ideas  whose 
presence  in  the  Christian  system  constitutes  a  per- 
plexity rather  than  an  aid  to  faith. 

Yet,  such  an  opinion,  however  natural,  would 
be  misleading.  The  differences  which  we  have  dis- 
cussed are  not  greater  than  may  be  paralleled  in  the 
ca.se  of  every  other  Christian  doctrine.  When  we 
isolate  any  doctrine  from  its  environment,  it  is 
easy  to  represent  it  as  a  record  of  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions ;  but,  when  we  look  l)elow  the 
surface  and  consider  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
changes  in  question,  we  find  it  necessary  to  revise 
BO  superficial  a  jud<;ment.  These  causes  have  to 
do  with  the  concejition  of  God  and  of  His  relations 
in  the  world.  Where  God  is  conceived,  as  in  the 
old  Greek  theology,  in  physical  or  metaphysical 
terms,  as  the  absolute  Spirit,  immutable  and  in- 
corruptible, who  saves  man  by  making  him  par- 
taker of  his  own  immortal  life,  the  Atonement 
necessarily  becomes  a  mere  incident  in  the  life  of 
the  Incarnate  One,  and  the  type  of  thought  repre- 
sented by  Athanasius  is  the  result.  Where,  as  in 
the  theology  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  earlier 
Protestantism,  God  is  conceived  primarily  as 
Governor  or  Judge,  dealing  with  men  in  terms  of 
justice,  either  private  or  public,  legal  phraseology 
becomes  the  natural  expression  of  religious  faith, 
and  the  various  substitutionary  theories,  whether 
in  the  form  of  satisfaction  or  of  penalty,  are  the 
result.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  modem 
times,  the  ethical  and  spiritual  categories  are  con- 
trolling, the  Atonement  will  in  like  manner  be 
given  an  ethical  and  spiritual  interpretation  ;  and 
the  various  questions  as  to  its  nature,  its  necessity, 
and  its  effects  will  be  answered  along  the  lines 
followed  by  the  later  Protestant  writers  whom  we 
have  passed  in  review.  The  attitude  which  one 
will  take  to\vards  any  of  the  s^ific  questions 
nnder  discussion  will  be  determined  in  the  last 
analysis  by  his  answer  to  the  underlying'  question, 
Which  of  these  general  ways  of  conceiving  God  is, 
on  the  whole,  most  adequate  to  express  the  Chris- 
tian view  ? 

LiTKRATrHR.— 1.  On  thp  history  of  the  doctrine  in  general,  cf. 
the  relevant  Heftioiis  in  J.  C.  B'aor,  Die  christt.  Lenre  von  der 
Venohnunij,  Tiibingen,  ISIiS ;  W.   F.  Gess,  ChriM  Person 

'  An  intereatine  attempt  to  clasnify  the  different  theories  o( 
the  Atonement  aeconlin);  to  DcientiRc  principles  has  been  made 
by  U.  W.  Simon,  in  his  HeJeinvlum  0}  Man  (Edinhuruh,  1889, 
p.  Of.).  CJ.  also  .Stevens,  Chrutian  Doctrine  of  HtUvation, 
p.  174. 


und  Werk,  Basel,  1870  fl. ;  A.  Harnack,  DogmengaehiehU 
[Kns^.  tr.,  liist,  of  Dogmas  1804-9] ;  F.  Loofs,  Doffmenge-whiehU*, 
HalTc,  llMXi;  F.  Nitzsch,  Dogmengenchichte,  Berlin,  1870;  H.  N. 
Oxenham,  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement^  London,  1865; 
A.  Ritschl.  Rechtfertitjunn  und  Vergbhnung*^  Bonn,  189.5-1908, 
vol.  i.  [Enj;.  tr.  1872],  vol.  ill.  [Eng.  tr.  IIXKJ] ;  J.  Riviire,  Dogm* 
de.  la  r^coiption,  Paris,  1905  ;  G.  Thomasius,  Chrixti  Peraon 
und  Werk,  Erlangen,  1880 1.  Cf.  also  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  Spiritual 
Principle  nf  the  Atonement,  London,  19(11,  pp.  419-88;  R.  C 
Moberly,  Atonenunt  and  Personality,  do.  1901,  pp.  324-412 ; 
G.  B.  Stevens,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  Edinburgh, 
1905,  pp.  l;S0-261. 

a.  On  the  Biblical  basis  of  the  doctrine,  besides  the  relevant 
sections  in  the  Biblical  Theolotfies  and  I>ictionaries  of  the  Bible, 
cf.  A.  Cave,  Tfie  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice'^,  Edinburgh, 
1^  ;  T.  J.  Crawford,  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  respect' 
ing  AUmemenl^,  do.  1875;  R.  W.  Dale,  The  Atonement 
London,  1876  0*1892),  pp.  65-264  ;  J.  Denney,  The  Death  qf 
Christ ;  its  Place  and  Interpretation  in  the  A'T^,  London, 
1902 ;  C.  C.  Everett,  The  Gospel  of  Paul,  Boston,  1893  ;  E. 
M^n^goz,  Im  ThioliHjie  de  I'ipitre  aux  Ufbreux,  Paris,  1894  ; 
G.  F.  Moore,  art.  '  Sacrifice,'  in  EBi ;  Ritschl,  op.  eit,  vol.  ii. ; 
W.  Sanday,  Priesthood  artd  Sacrifice,  I.ondoii,  1900. 
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691 ;  T.  W.  Jenkyn,  The  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  its  Rela- 
tion to  God  and  the  Universe,  Boston,  183.'>i;  B.  Jowett,  Com.  on 
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the  Atonement,  do.  1868  ;  A.  H.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology, 
New  York,  1907,  vol.  ii.  p.  713  ff.  ;  Turretin,  On  the  Atone- 
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Christian  Idea  of  Atonement,  London,  1904 ;  R.  Wardlaw, 
The  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  Glasgow,  1830:  J.  M.  WUson, 
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W.  Adams  Brown. 
EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Egyp- 
tian).— No  certain  trace  of  any  rite  or  ceremony 
analogous  to  the  Sem.  atonement-sacrifice  {kip- 
purim)  or  the  Gr.  piacular  expiation  can  be  found 
in  Egyp.  religion  so  long  as  it  was  uninfluenced 
by  Sem.  observances.  The  close  connexion  with 
Palestine,  which  began  in  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth 
and  reached  its  heiglit  under  the  XlXth  and  XXth 
dynasties,  resulted  in  the  temporary  introduction 
of  many  Sem.  deities  into  the  Egyp.  pantheon ; 
and  with  them,  no  doubt,  came  many  Sem.  re- 
ligions observances,  among  them  that  of  the 
atonement-sacrifice.  But  the  anti-Semitic  feeling, 
whicli  was  brought  about  by  the  national  resist- 
ance to  the  Assyrians  in  the  8th  and  7th  cent. 
B.C.,  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Sem.  deities, 
at  any  rate  from  the  official  pantheon  ;  and  with 
them  went  their  cult-observances.  Any  trace 
which  may  be  found  of  the  kippdrtm-ritAi  in  Egypt 
is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  of  this  Sem.  origin 
(as  was  certainly  the  rite  of  burnt-offering),  and 
dating  from  this  period  of  Sem.  religious  influence. 
The  Egyp.  conception  of  sacrifice  does  nof;  seem  to 
have  included  any  idea  of  expiation  for  sin.  The 
Egyptian  placed  fruit,  cakes,  and  cooked  meat  on 
a  mat  before  the  painted  and  robed  figure  of  his 
deity,  and  burnt  incense  before  it,  in  order  to  feed 
him,  please  him,  and  ward  oft'  his  wrath  in  case 
the  offerer  had  offended  him  by  doing  something 
wrong.  But  this  idea  of  wrong-doing  was  probably 
rather  that  of  erime  than  of  sin.  The  Egyptian 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  same  idea  of  sin  as 
the  Semite,  and  the  sin-offering  was,  therefore, 
probably  unknown  to  him  originally.  When  he 
sacrificed  from  fear  of  the  Divine  wrath,  it  was 
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because  lie  had  committed  a  crime  '  against  the 
king's  peace'  or  that  of  the  god,  not  because  he 
had  '  sinned '  in  the  Bab.  and  Jewish  sense,  or 
even  in  the  less  emphasized  Greek  sense.  Wicked- 
ness for  him  was  a  sin  against  society  rather  than 
against  God.  But  tlie  gods  wouhl  punish  such 
wickedness,  and  so  were  propitiated,  if  necessary, 
by  pacifying  sacrifices.  H.  R.  HALL. 

EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Greek). 
— The  word  '  atonement '  belongs  to  Christian  theo- 
logy, and  inevitably  suggests  that  conception  of 
sin  and  its  remedy  which  is  peculiar  to  Christianity. 
Writers  on  the  religion  of  Greece  have  either 
omitted  any  distinct  treatment  of  this  topic,  or 
have  discussed  it  (like  Nagelsbach,  Homer.  Theol. 
and  Die  nnchhomer.  Theologie  des  griech.  Volks- 
glaubens)  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  Yet,  if 
'  sin  '  be  used  as  a  general  terra  for  conduct  which 
tends  to  destroy  the  natural  bond  between  man 
and  his  gotl,  and  which  consequently  is  followed 
by  manifestations  of  Divine  anger,  it  is  possible  to 
discuss  the  conception  of  sin  in  Greek  religion  ; 
and  by  a  similarly  broad  definition  we  may  speak 
of  expiation  for  sin  as  that  process  by  which  the 
sin  is  removed,  the  anger  of  tne  god  appeased,  and 
the  natural  relation  of  god  and  man  restored.  In 
the  present  article  sin  is  treated  only  in  so  far  as 
is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  remedy  for  it. 
Further,  the  special  rites  for  apiwasing  Divine  anger 
will  be  treated  in  tlie  art.  Propitiation  (Greek). 

Some  ethical  content  is  almost  inevitably  con- 
nected with  our  conception  of  sin  and  its  expiation. 
In  Greece,  however,  defilement  (iilturim),  which 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's  moral  con- 
duct, was  frequently  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
Divine  anger.  Although  we  must  a.ssume  that 
rites  of  purification  had  originally  no  moral  content, 
yet  no  sharp  line  was  ever  drawn  between  physical, 
ritual,  and  moral  purity,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  expiation  of  sin  by  rites  of  this 
character.  Again,  any  disregard  of  what  is  due  to 
the  gods  is  an  exhibition  of  man's  neglect  or  self- 
assertion,  which  may  be  considered  as  sin  against 
the  pods.     Such  acts  are  a  lise-majesti  demanding 

franishment,  though  sometimes  the  latter  may  at 
east  be  lessened  by  expiatory  rites.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  conception  of  sin  goes  with  the 
belief  in  the  gods  as  Divine  rulers,  which  is  empha- 
sized in  the  Homeric  poems.  Thirdly,  the  time 
came  when  morality  so  far  rested  on  a  religious 
basis  that  transgression  of  moral  principles  Avas 
punished  by  the  gods.  To  break  a  moraJ  law  be- 
came a  sin  against  the  gods  when  the  sanctions  of 
religion  were  added  to  morality — in  other  words, 
when  it  became  the  fnnction  of  the  gods  to  punish 
wrong-doing.  At  this  point,  and  perhaps  only  at 
this  point,  the  Greeks  clearly  recognized  the  con- 
nexion between  morality  and  religion.  The  cer- 
tainty of  Divine  punishment  for  sin  was  emphasized 
in  their  literature  from  Homer  to  Plutarch  ;  and, 
if  the  moral  ideas  were  often  different  from  ours, 
or  if  religion  did  not  enforce  all  the  precepts  of 
Greek  morality,  the  fact  remains  that  the  sinful- 
ness of  immorality  was  generally  recognized.  As 
to  the  Divine  punishment  of  sin  there  was  no 
doubt ;  whether  expiation  had  any  utility  for  the 
sinner  was  a  question  not  so  easily  answered. 

It  appears  that  the  expiation  of  sin  must  be 
considered  from  these  three  standpoints:  (a)  the 
purification  from  the  taint  of  evil,  (A)  the  allaying 
of  Divine  anger  caused  by  intentional  or  uninten- 
tional disregard  of  what  is  due  to  the  gods,  and  (c) 
the  restoration  of  a  man  who  has  transgressed 
some  moral  law  to  harmuny  with  the  gods.  The 
emphasis  on  these  [wjints  of  view  varies,  but  from 
Homer  onward  they  are  all  three  present. 
1.  Pre-Homeric  period.— For  the  period  which 


precedes  that  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  were 
comix)sed  our  knowledge  of  religion  has  made  some 
progress  in  recent  years,  but  not  sufficient  to  shed 
much  light  on  the  present  question.  All  that  we 
can  affirm  with  any  confidence  is  that  the  early 
Greeks,  like  other  primitive  peoples,  undoubtedly 
practised  rites  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  that 
from  these  rites  arose  many  later  practices,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  remove  some  taint  of  evil. 
In  so  far  as  the  evil  was  the  cause  of  Divine  anger 
and  separated  men  from  communion  with  the  gods, 
it  may  perhaps  be  called  '  sin,'  and  its  removal  the 
expiation  of  sin.  The  idea  that  evil  itself  is  a 
substance  which  can  be  absorbed  in  a  sjjecially  pre- 
pared fleece  ( Aiis  kwSiov),  or  removed  by  some  potent 
cleansing  material  like  blood  or  clay,  or  instilled 
into  a  person  who  can  bear  it  out  of  the  city,  is 
perhaps  nearer  to  the  facts  than  is  our  thought  of 
evil  spirits.  In  a  period  much  later  than  the  one 
under  consideration,  the  Thargclia,  a  festival  of 
Apollo  at  Athens,  included  a  peculiar  rite  in  which 
one  or  two  men  (^p^aitoi)  were  first  fed  at  the 

fiublic  expense,  then  beaten  with  branches  and 
eeks,  and  finally  put  to  death.  The  connexion 
with  Apollo  was  not  very  marked  ;  it  seems  rather 
to  be  an  ancient  rite  which  had  to  do  with  the 
safety  of  the  ripening  crop.  Nor  does  it  presuppose 
the  Divine  anger,  though  doubtless  more  stress  was 
laid  on  such  a  ceremony  in  time  of  famine  or  pesti- 
lence, when  men  felt  that  their  gods  were  angry 
with  them.  It  was  primarily  a  means  of  removing 
any  taint  of  evil  which  might  bring  danger  to  men 
or  destruction  to  their  ripening  crops.  Because 
rites  of  this  character  were  out  of  line  with  the 
development  of  Greek  religion  from  Homer  onward, 
it  is  perhaps  safe  to  regard  them  as  survivals  from 
a  very  early  period.  In  themselves  they  shed  little 
light  on  the  present  question,  except  as  they  indi- 
cate that  men  feared  the  possible  anger  of  their 
gods,  and  possessed  means  to  remove  the  cause  of 
such  anger,  if  not  to  allay  the  anger  itself.  Still 
these  rites  of  riddance  (dirorpixaia)  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  the  source  of  later  purificatory 
rites,  and  perhaps  as  the  starting-point  of  propitia- 
tory sacrifice. 

2.  In  the  Homeric  poems.— In  contrast  with  the 
earlier  ages,  for  which  the  evidence  is  largely  based 
on  inference,  the  picture  of  religion  in  the  Homeric 
poems  is  clear  cut  and  reasonably  complete.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  while  the 
account  of  sin  and  its  punishment  is  deiinite  enough, 
there  is  no  mention  of  rites  of  expiation,  no  word 
for  '  expiation '  or  '  atonement,'  nor  even  any  distinct 
form  of  worship  designed  to  propitiate  the  anger  of 
the  gods.  Any  direct  reference  to  sin  as  a  sort  of 
defilement  demanding  purification — a  taint  danger- 
ous because  it  invites  either  evil  spirits  or  the 
wrath  of  the  greater  gods — is  avoided.  It  is  true 
that  Agamemnon's  army  purified  themselves  after 
the  plague  which  Apollo  sent  (11.  i.  313  f.),  and 
that,  after  the  death  of  the  suitors,  Odysseus  purified 
his  palace  with  fire  and  sulphur  (Od.  xxii.  481-494) ; 
in  the  same  spirit.  Hector  feared  to  approach  the 
gods  with  the  stain  of  battle  on  his  hands  {II.  vi. 
266).  In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  is  it  clear 
that  the  defilement  was  itself  a  possible  cause  of 
Divine  anger. 

But,  while  the  view  of  sin  as  a  defilement  is 
avoided,  the  place  of  sin  in  the  economy  of  the 
world  is  definitely  given.  'I'he  gods  are  supreme 
rulers,  governing  the  world  in  accordance  with 
moral  principles  ;  any  sliglit  to  their  dignity  is  sin, 
and  any  infraction  of  tlie  moral  law  they  uphold  is 
sin.  And  sin,  i.e.  such  action  as  provokes  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  is  all  but  inevitably  followed  by 
punishment.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  the 
Divine  anger  may  also  be  aroused  by  some  injury 
to  a  favourite  of    the  gods,   as  when   Odysseus 
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blinded  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops  and  incurred 
Poseidon's  anger ;  the  apparent  inconsistency  be- 
tween such  private  anger  ami  anger  at  some  moral 
(or  religious)  wrong  is  explained  at  once  by  the 
fact  that  the  gods  are  rulers,  with  children  and 
favourites  among  men. 

The  conception  of  sin  as  an  affront  to  Divine 
rulers  which  provokes  their  anger  is  illustrated  by 
Ajax's  boast  that  he  had  saved  himself  from  the 
sea  against  the  will  of  the  gods(Orf.  iv.  604),  where- 
upon Poseidon  shattered  the  rock  on  which  he  had 
found  safety  ;  or  by  the  recklessness  of  Odysseus' 
followers  in  eating  the  cattle  of  Helios  {Od.  i.  7-9, 
xii.  379) ;  or  by  the  affront  to  Athene  when  the 
city  of  Troy  was  sacked.  In  this  last  instance 
Agamemnon  thought  to  allay  the  anger  of  the 
goddess  by  sacrifices,  for  he  did  not  recognize  that 
the  purposes  of  the  gods  are  not  lightly  changed 
{Od.  iii.  143  (f.).  The  omission  of  sacrifices  that 
were  due  to  the  gods  brought  down  their  wrath  on 
Calydon  {11.  ix.  533  ff.),  and  prevented  the  depart- 
ure of  Menelaus  from  Egypt  (Orf.  iv.  469  ff.).  In 
such  cases  it  was  necessary  to  make  good  the 
omission  as  promptly  as  pcssible.  Menelaus  must 
go  back  and  offer  the  sacrifices  ;  Agamemnon  must 
restore  Chryseis  to  her  father,  the  priest  of  Apollo 
{Tl.  i.  98  f.).  Often,  however,  it  was  impossible  to 
undo  the  evil,  in  which  case  men  might  seek  to 
propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods,  but  with  little  or 
no  hope  of  success.  So  the  companions  of  Odysseus 
foolishly  thought  to  set  right  the  slaughter  of 
Helios'  cattle  by  vowing  to  ouild  him  a  splendid 
temple,  and  to  dedicate  many  valuable  votive  offer- 
ings {Od.  xii.  345 ff.).  The  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
gods  under  these  circumstances  did  not  differ  from 
the  ordinary  ones ;  but,  inasmuch  as  sacrifice  al- 
ways expressed  man's  desire  to  gratify  the  gods  by 
paying  them  their  due,  it  might  propitiate  their 
anger.  Probably  the  same  thought  lay  behind  the 
vow  to  bring  votive  offerings,  though  such  costly 
gifts  might  be  regarded  as  the  effort  to  expiate  a 
sin.  But  from  the  Homeric  point  of  view  neither 
gifts  nor  sacrifices  had  much  efficacy  ;  the  affront 
to  the  gods  was  certain  to  bring  punishment. 

The  result  of  transgressing  moral  law  was  much 
the  same ;  for  the  gods  hate  wickedness,  and  honour 
just  and  right  deeds  {Od.  xiv.  83  ff.,  xvii.  485 ff.). 
Naturally  the  wrong  deeds  which  gods  punished 
were  other  than  the  crimes  against  human  law. 
In  particular,  the  suppliant,  i.e.  the  traveller  out- 
side his  own  country  who  threw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  gods,  was  thought  to  be  under  their 
special  protection  {Od.  ix.  479,  xiii.  213).  No 
human  law  punished  oath-breaking,  but  this  was 
a  crime  against  the  gods  {Jl.  iv.  235,  270  f.,  xix. 
264).  The  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Penelope  broke 
no  law  of  man ;  so  much  the  more  the  gods  per- 
mitted their  high-handed  insolence  to  develop  until 
it  demanded  punishment  at  their  hands  {Od.  xv. 
329,  XX.  215,  xxii.  39  f.).  And  the  sin  of  Aegisthus 
in  niarrying  Clytoemnestra  was  primarily  a  sin 
against  the  gods  that  protect  the  family  ;  nor  could 
any  sacrifices  and  votive  offerings— perhaps  sacri- 
fices of  thanksgiving— win  him  the  Divine  favour 
(Orf.  iii.  273  ff.). 

From  the"  standpoint  of  the  Homeric  poems,  sin, 
whether  moral  transgression  or  direct  affront  to 
the  gods,  received  its  due  punishment.  It  was 
natural  for  men  to  seek  to  allay  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  but  there  were  no  rites  si)ecifically  for  this 
purpose,  and  men  had  no  assurance  that  their 
efforts  in  this  direction  would  meet  with  any 
success.  The  only  expiation  for  sin,  strictly  speak- 
ing, lay  in  the  effort  to  set  right  the  wrong  that  had 
been  done. 

3.  In  later  Greek  history.— While  all  three  con- 
ceptions of  sin  and  expiation  are  found  in  the  later 
and  better  known  periods  of  Greek  history,  the 


first  to  develop  seems  to  have  been  the  thought  of 
sin  as  a  pollution  which  demanded  purification.  In 
connexion  with  the  spread  of  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  early  in  the  6tn  cent  B.C.,  a  new  empnasis 
was  laid  on  purification.  Undoubtedly  rites  of  this 
character  originated  in  the  effort  to  free  men  from 
the  taint  of  evil — in  other  words,  from  the  danger- 
ous influence  of  infecting  evil  spirits.  It  seems 
that  the  Dionysus  religion,  like  the  more  organized 
Orphic  religion,  developed  these  rites  to  secure 
relief  from  those  evil  influences  which  separated 
man  from  the  divinity.  In  the  5th  cent,  some  of 
the  rites  had  been  adopted  by  tlie  State  religion, 
while  others  were  branded  as  superstition. 

The  question  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
is  whether  the  evil  banished  by  purificatory  rites 
ever  gained  a  moral  content,  which  certainly  it  did 
not  have  at  first,  or  whether  impurity  in  itself 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  greater  gods,  so  that  ita 
removal  could  in  any  sense  be  called  expiation. 
The  second  point  is  more  easily  answered  than  the 
first.  Although  rites  of  purification  originated 
quite  independently  of  the  greater  gods,  a  con- 
nexion was  established  before  the  5th  cent.  B.C., 
so  that  these  rites  became  a  part  of  the  State 
religion.  The  murderer  was  banished  because  ho 
was  hated  by  the  gods  (Sophocles,  CEd.  Tyr.  95 ff., 
236  ff.,  1519  ;  cf.  Antiphon,  Tetral.  i.  1.  3  and  10  ; 
■Thucyd.  i.  126).  On  shipboard  he  was  a  source  of 
danger  to  his  fellow-passengers  ;  and,  when  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the  gods,  his  presence  made 
the  worship  unacceptable  (Antiphon,  Herodes,  81- 
83).  Purifications  were  performed  before  every 
religious  festival,  for  any  impurity  would  provoke 
Divine  anger.  The  more  dreadful  the  cause  of  the 
impurity,  the  greater  the  Divine  curse,  so  that,  for 
example,  the  murder  of  Cylon  and  his  companions 
demanded  peculiar  and  effective  rites  of  purilication. 
Moreover,  the  rites  themselves  came  under  the 
worship  of  Zeus  Meilichios,  whose  statue,  erected 
after  great  bloodshed  at  Argos,  was  distinctly  an 
expiation  for  that  sin  (Pausan.  11.  xx.  1).  The 
ordinary  practice  of  purification,  however,  was  the 
removal  of  a  possible  cause  of  Divine  anger,  rather 
than  the  expiation  of  any  sin. 

It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  rites  of  purification 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  real  sin.  Contact 
with  death,  sickness,  and  birth  demands  a  purifica- 
tion which  has  no  moral  significance.  Probably 
the  same  is  true  of  purification  for  manslaughter, 
though  at  Athens  it  was  jjermitted  only  in  case  of 
justifiable  homicide.  At  the  same  time,  all  shed- 
ding of  human  blood  must  have  been  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  wrong,  for  which  some  expiation  was  wel- 
come. The  restoration  of  the  murderer  to  his  place 
in  society  involved  two  elements,  viz.  an  adjustment 
with  the  family  of  the  murdered  man  (often  a  money 
recompense),  and  a  religious  purification  ;  both 
these  demands  would  be  regarded  as  expiation  just 
in  so  far  as  the  murder  was  felt  to  be  a  sin.  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  139)  tells  how  the  Lemnian  Pelasgians 
cruelly  murdereditheir  Athenian  wives  andchildren.; 
and,  when  a  plague  came  upon  them,  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  Delphic  oracle  that  they  must  pi«r 
whatever  penalty  the  Athenians  might  demand. 
A  similar  answer  was  made  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ApoUonia  when  they  sought  relief  from  a  plague 
which  followed  the  blinding  of  Euenius( Herod,  ix. 
93  f.  ;  elsewhere,  i.  167,  Herodotus  uses  for  this 
process  the  phra.se  iKiaaaBai.  t^v  afiaprdSa).  Al- 
though purification  for  manslaughter  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  religion  of  the  Olympian  gods,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  brought  into  connexion  with 
that  religion  ;  and  the  Delphic  oracle  encouraged 
the  belief  that  murder  was  a  polluting  sin  against 
the  gods,  which  demanded  expiation. 

Further,  it  would  seem  that  the  ritual  purity  de- 
manded, for  example,  by  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
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was  at  times  carried  over  into  the  ethical  field. 
Most  of  the  evidence  for  this  view  may  be  questioned, 
since  it  comes  through  Christian  writers  (e.g.  Tert. 
de  Prmscript.  40 :  '  [diabolus]  ipse  .  .  .  oxpia- 
tionem  delictomm  de  lavacro  repromittit ' ;  cf.  de 
Bapt.  5) ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  men  did  come  to 
the  mysteries  with  a  feeling  of  guilt  from  which 
they  sought  relief  (Diod.  Sic.  V.  xJix.  6  ;  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Pax,  277  ;  cf.  also  Plato,  Polit.  364  C  : 
idlKTi/ia  .  .  .  iKetadat).  Although  rites  of  purifica- 
tion commonly  had  no  element  of  expiation,  some- 
times the  pollution  involved  a  feeling  of  guilt  for 
which  these  rites  provided  relief  by  expiation. 

That  it  was  a  sm  to  neglect  the  gods  or  to  offer 
them  any  direct  affront  was  recognized  in  later 
times  as  clearly  as  in  the  Homeric  poems.  And  in 
later  practice,  as  in  the  epic  picture  of  society,  the 
expiation  of  such  sin  consisted,  first,  in  setting  right 
one's  attitude  toward  the  gods ;  secondly,  in  appeas- 
ing the  Divine  anger.  A  mythical  example  is 
found  in  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  :  Agamemnon 
pursued  a  hind  into  the  sacred  precinct  of  Artemis  ; 
no  expression  of  humble  repentance  was  sufficient 
to  set  the  matter  right,  but  Iphigeneia  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  goddess  to  satisfy  her  anger  before 
the  Greeks  could  sail.  It  was  an  attront  to  Apollo 
for  Croesus  to  test  the  truthfulness  of  the  Delphic 
oracle ;  in  this  case  rich  gifts  were  sufficient  to 
atone  for  the  sin  and  appease  Apollo's  anger  (Xeno- 
phon,  Cyrop.  VII.  ii.  19).  A  plague  fell  on  the 
Inhabitants  of  Phigaleia ;  the  Delphic  oracle  ex- 
plained it  as  the  result  of  the  neglected  worship  of 
Demeter,  and  it  ceased  when  that  ancient  cult  was 
restored  (Paiisan.  vill.  xlii.  5).  To  kill  Cylon  and 
his  companions  at  the  altar  of  Athene  was  an 
affront  to  the  goddess  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  an  unusually  potent  means  of  atonement 
(cf.  also  Herod,  vi.  91  (.). 

Ordinarily,  anything  like  an  affront  to  the  gods 
was  the  act  of  some  individual,  while  the  anger  of 
the  gods  was  visited  on  the  State  ;  it  was,  therefore, 
the  business  of  the  State  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
first  by  punishing  the  individual,  and,  secondly,  by 
appeasing  the  Divine  auger.  Such  acts  were  the 
mutilation  of  the  hermce  at  Athens,  and  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  mysteries.  Regular  courts  existed 
to  punish  individuals  who  were  responsible  for  the 
profanation  of  religious  objects.  And  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  gods  the  State  had  recourse  to 
special  rites  of  propitiation  [which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  under  that  heading].  Here  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  punishment  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  the  only  expiation  (in  distinction  from 
propitiation)  which  could  be  ofTered. 

The  third  point  of  view  from  which  the  Greek 
conception  of  sin  may  be  regarded  is  found  in  the 
Diifine  government  of  the  world.  The  Homeric  con- 
ception that  moral  law  received  the  sanction  of  the 
gods  is  found  in  later  literature  from  Hesiod  (Erga, 
333 f.)  onwards.  'That  old  saying,  "The  doer 
suffers  " '  (iEsch.  Choeph.  306),  expresses  the  Greek 
view  of  the  inevitableness  of  punishment  (cf.  So- 
phocles, (Ed.  Tyr.  863  tf.,  Electra,  209  ff.;  Euri- 
pides, Electra,  1155).  For  any  expiation  which 
should  do  away  with  inevitable  punishment,  Greek 
thought  found  no  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
punishment  itself  was  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
expiation  of  the  guilt.  So  the  death  of  Laius' 
murderer  was  to  '  loose,'  i.e.  undo,  the  effect  of  the 
original  deed  (Sophocles,  ffirf.  Tyr.  100  f.);  so  the 
chorus  pray  that  Orestes'  deed,  a  just  manslaughter, 
may  '  loose  '  the  blood  of  long  past  murders  (/Ksch. 
Choeph.  803  f .  ;  cf.  Eurip.  Her.  Fur.  40).  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  this  principle  works  out  in  the 
case  of  (Edipus.  In  Sophocles'  (Edipus  Tyrannus 
the  king  is  self-willed,  qnick  to  anger,  relying  on 
bis  own  great  powers  ;  after  years  of  suffering  the 
same  man  appears  in   the   CEdiptis  Coloneus,  his 


temper  chastened  and  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  will  of  the  gods,  for  in  the  results  of  his  un- 
witting sin  he  has  made  his  expiation  for  it.  More 
commonly,  however,  the  penalty  for  a  grave  sin 
was  death  ;  the  law  was  satisfied,  i.e.  expiation  was 
made,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  man's  life. 

The  idea  of  penance  finds  no  place  in  Greek  re- 
ligion, nor  are  there  any  practices  by  which  some 
self-inflicted  penalty  may  take  the  place  of  the  full 
consequences  of  sin.  The  word  '  expiation '  natur- 
ally refers  to  some  process  by  which  the  sinner 
may  free  himself  either  from  some  of  the  results  of 
sin,  or  from  the  sin  itself,  or  from  both.  We  have 
seen  that  the  idea  of  sin  was  never  clearly  developed 
and  unified  in  Greece.  Along  with  other  forms  of 
pollution  to  be  removed  by  purification  there  was 
included  the  pollution  due  to  some  evil  deed  ;  at 
times  purification  came  to  be  a  sort  of  expiation. 
An  aflront  to  the  gods  was  sin  ;  costly  gifts  might 
expiate  such  sin,  though  here  it  is  simpler  to  speak 
of  Divine  anger  and  its  propitiation.  Finally,  for 
sin  as  moral  wrong-doing  there  was  no  expiation 
other  than  full  punishment,  since  the  punishment 
of  sin  was  regarded  as  something  unchanging  and 
absolute. 

LiTERATURB. — C.  Petersen,  'Griechische  Religion,*  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber'8  Encyclopddie,  Leipzig,  1885-89,  vi.  v.  2  f.  ;  C. 
F.  von  Nagelsbach,  Homer.  Theologie,  1340,  3rd  ed.  by  Auten- 
rieth,  Nuremberg,  1884,  Die  nachhmner.  Theol.  des  griech. 
V olksglaubens,  do.  18.57 ;  E.  von  Lasaulx,  Studien  des  class, 
ischen  Alterthums,  Regensburg,  1S54,  esp.  5,  'Die  Siihnopfer 
der  Griechen  und  Reiner ' ;  K.  Lehrs,  Popiddre  Attfsdtzeaus 
dem  AUerthum^  Leipzig,  1875,  esp.  *  Vorstellung  der  Griechen 
iiber  den  Neid  der  Gotter  und  die  Ueberhebung ' ;  L.  F.  A. 
Maury,  Bist.  des  religions  de  la  Gr^ce  antique,  Paris,  1851,  ch. 
ix.,  *  Le  Culte  :  sacrifices  et  offrandes ' ;  G.  Anrich,  Das  antike 
Mysterienwesen  in  seinem  Einjtuss  avj  das  Christenlum, 
Gottingen,  1893 ;  E.  E.  G.,  The  Makers  of  Ilellas,  London, 
1903 ;  L.  Campbell,  Religion  in  Greek  Literature,  do.  1898, 
Index,  s.v.  *  Atonement,'  '  Sin ' ;  L.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der 
alien  Griechen,  Berlin,  1882,  ch.  iii.  '  Die  Ursachen  der  Abweich- 
ang  vomGuten' ;  G.  F.  Schdmann,  Griech.  Alt«rtilmer*,  ed. 
J.  H.  Lipsius,  do.  1902,  V.  *  Das  Religionewesen.' 

Arthur  Fairbanks. 

EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Hebrew). 
— I.  In  AV  '  expiation '  occurs  only  once,  Nu  35'' 
niarg.  ('  and  there  can  be  no  expiation  for  the  land' 
after  a  murder  '  except  by  the  blood  of  him  that 
shed  it ' ;  see  further  below),  and  '  expiate '  in  Is 
47"  marg.  :  in  RV  this  tr.  of  Nu  35*^  is  brought 
into  the  text ;  '  to  make  expiation  for  '  occurs  also 
in  RV  in  Dt  32*,  and  '  expiated '  in  the  marg.  of 
1  8  3",  Is  6'  22'*  27».  In  all  three  passages  the 
Heb.  word  used  is  kipper.  '  Atonement '  occurs  in 
the  priestly  laws  of  the  OT  for  kipplirim,  a  subst. 
cognate  with  kipper  (as  in  the  '  Day  of  Atonement '); 
and  '  to  make  atonement '  regularly  in  the  same 
laws  for  kipper.  In  AV  of  tlie  NT  '  atonement ' 
occurs  once  only  (Ro  5"),  for  (taraXXoTi) ;  in  RV  it 
does  not  occur  at  all,  '  reconciliation  '  being  substi- 
tuted for  it  in  Ro  5"  on  account  of  other  com- 
pounds of  iWiaata  being,  even  in  AV,  rendered  by 
'  reconcile '  and  '  reconciliation.' 

In  both  AV  and  RV,  it  should  further  be  pre- 
mised, '  atonement '  means  always,  not  amends  or 
reparation,  whicli  is  the  sense  the  word  has  ac- 
quired in  modern  English,  but  '  at-one-ment,'  or 
reconciliation,  which  is  the  sense  in  which  both 
'  atone '  and  '  atonement '  are  regularly  used  by 
Shakespeare,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  age : 
e.g.  Othello,  IV.  i.  234,  '  I  would  do  much  to  atone 
them,'  i.e.  to  reconcile  them  ;  and  S  Hen.  lY., 
IV.  i.  221,  '  If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  (re- 
conciliation) well,  Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken 
limb  united,  Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking ' ; 
Rich.  III.,  I.  iii.  36  (see  furtlier  examples  in  Amis 
Wright's  i?i6;e  Word-Iiook,  London,  1866,  s.v.). 

It  will  be  apparent  from  this  preliminary  synopsis 
that  kipper  is  the  Heb.  word  corresponding  to  both 
'make  expiation'  and  'make  atonement';  our 
first  step,  therefore,  must  be  to  examine  this  word. 
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with  its  cognates,  and  try  to  ascertain  what  ideas 
arc  assnciatcil  with  it. 

3.  Tlio  primary  nieaning  of  kipper  is  uncertain, 
and,  witli  our  present  knowledge,  cannot  he  made 
the  starting-point  of  an  investigation.  In  Arabic 
the  corresponding  word,  kafara,  means  to  cover, 
being  used,  for  instance  (Lane,  Arab.  Lex.  2620),  of 
clouds  covering  the  slty,  or  of  the  wind  covering  a 
trace  or  mark  with  dust ;  and  formerly  it  was 
customary  to  derive  the  senses  of  kipper  from  this, 
as  though  the  meaning  were  properij^  to  cover  sin 
(so,  though  with  reserve,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
uncertain,  the  present  writer  in  1902,  in  HDB,  art. 
'  Propitiation ').  In  Syriac  kephar,  and  esp.  the 
Pael  conjug.  kappar,  means  to  ^oipe,  or  wipe  moay 
(as  to  wipe  the  mouth,  to  wipe  away  tears,  the  stain 
of  sin,  etc.);  and  W.  K.  Smith  (OTJO  [1881], 
438 f.,  more  briefly  OTJC^  [1892],  380  f.)  explained 
the  senses  of  kipper  from  this,  supposing  it  to 
denote  properly  the  wiping  away  of  sin.  Recent 
progress  in  Assyriology  has,  however,  thrown  new 
light  upon  the  word.  In  its  Assyr.  form,  kuppuru 
(with  a  derivative,  takpirtu),  it  is  now  known  to 
occur  repeatedly  in  a  ritual  connexion  in  Assyr. 
texts  ;  and,  though  the  primary  idea  expressed  by 
tlie  term  is  still  disputed  among  experts,'  it  seems 
clear  that  in  actual  usage  it  expresses  the  idea  of 
ritual  purgation  :  by  certain  specified  ceremonial 
acts  a  priest  is  directed,  for  instance,  to  '  purge '  or 
'  purify  '  a  king  {Sarra  tukappar),  a  sick  person,  or 
a  liouse.'  The  ceremonies  prescril)ed  are  largely,  it 
should  be  noted,  of  a  magical  nature ;  and  their 
supposed  effect  is  to  remove  diseases,  and  especially 
to  expel  the  demons  who  were  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  both  these  and  other  troubles  in  those 
whom  they  possessed  (see  above,  p.  638").  The 
word  is  used  in  a  much  deeper  sense  in  Heb.  than 
in  Assyr.  ;  but  the  applications  in  the  two  lan- 
guages are  sufficiently  kindred  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  there  must  be  some  ultimate  connexion  be- 
tween them.  Whether,  in  the  remote  age  in 
which  the  Hebrews  and  the  Assyrians  separated 
from  each  other,  the  word  had  already  acquired  a 
ritual  signification,  which  was  afterwards  developed 
along  dift'erent  lines  in  the  two  languages,  or 
whether  (Ziramern)  the  word  was  harrowed  by  the 
Hebrews  from  the  Assyrians  at  a  later  date,  and 
the  ritual  sense  then  attaching  to  it  was  afterwards 
modified  independently  by  the  Hebrews,  it  is  hardly 
possible  at  present  [1912]  to  determine  ;  but,  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  Heb.  and  Assyr.  applications 
of  the  word  must  have  sprung  u'om  a  common 
origin. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  the  sequel  to  indicate 
the  action  denoted  by  the  verb  either  by  the  inf. 
kappir,  or  by  the  post-Biblical  subst.  kappardh. 

3.  The  following  are  the  general  ideas  expressed 
by  kapper.  Either  the  guilt  of  sin  or  the  stain  of 
some  ritual  (non-moral)  '  uncleanness '  rests  upon  a 
man  :  the  appropriate  kappardh  expiates  the  guilt, 
or  ritual  stain,  clears  the  offender,  and  at  the 
same  time  appeases  the  Divine  anger,  which  the 
sin  has  aroused,  and  effects  the  '  at-one-ment,'  or 
reconciliation,  between  God  and  man.  The  means 
by  which  the  kapparah  operates  is  usually  some 

1  Zimmern  (Beilriigc  zur  Kennlnis  der  bab.  Relig.,  1890,  p.  »2  ; 
KAT^^  001  f.)  sivposes  it«  primary  nieaning  to  be  to  wipe  away 
('  abwischm '  twii  SchmxUz) ;  and  the  word  certainly  occurs  in 
the  sense  o(  '  wiping  away  •  a  tear  in  KB  vi.  78,  line  20.  S.  H. 
I<angdon  (,ExpT  xxii.  [1911]  320  fl.)  contends  that  its  primary 
nieaning  is  to  remove.  C.  F.  Buniey  (iA.  p.  325  fl.)  and  O.  J. 
Ball  (ift.  p.  478  f.)  argue,  largely  from  the  evidence  afford^  by  a 
syllabary,  that  it  means  properly  to  be  bright,  or,  in  the  causa- 
tive conjug.  kuppuru.  to  iiuike  bri^/ht.  The  theological  import 
of  the  word,  aa  used  in  the  OT,  is,  however,  unaffected  by  the 
question  of  its  primary,  phj/sieat  meaning  ;  for  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  was  at  all  present  to  the  Hebrews  when  they  used  it  in  a 
ritual  or  theological  sense. 

2  See  the  collection  of  passages  given  by  Langdon,  BxpT  xxii. 
840  f.  and  380 1.  ;  and  the  t«xU  translated  by  Zinunern,  op.  cU. 
(aee  Index,  f.ii.  '  Kuppuru '). 


ritual  ceremony,  especially  a  sacrifice  in  which 
Uood  is  shed.  The  efl'ect  might  be  thought  of  as 
produced  mechanically  ;  but,  as  religious  ideas 
iKjcame  more  spiritualized,  it  was  seen  that  the 
rite  must  defiend  for  its  el1ica(;y  u|H)n  the  moral 
state  of  the  sinner,  upon  his  penitence  and  desire 
for  pardon.  A  particular  case  was  the  guilt  of 
bloodshed,  which  (according  to  ancient  ideas)  had 
to  be  avenged  by  the  kinsmen  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  which,  moreover,  was  regarded  as  both 
implicating  the  murderer's  clan  and  polluting  the 
land  in  wliich  the  blood  was  shed.  For  wilful 
manslaughter  there  was  no  sacrificial  kapparah  in 
Israel ;  but  the  ]>ayment  of  a  kopher,  or  expiation- 
price  for  a  life,  though  recognized  by  the  law  only 
in  certain  exceptional  cases,  seems  to  have  been  a 
well-known  practice  (see  §  7). 

Kipper,  whatever  its  primary  phj^sical  meaning 
may  liave  been,  seems  to  have  been  in  early  use  in 
Israel  with  the  idea  of  ritual  purgation  attaching 
to  it ;  it  then  gradually  acquired  the  more  definite 
ideas  of  expiation,  purijication  from  sin,  propitia- 
tion, and  reconciliation,  just  referred  to. 

4.  Let  us  now  examine  in  greater  detail  the  use 
of  kipper  in  the  OT.  We  may  begin  with  the  non- 
priestly  parts.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  occurs  in 
any  passage  with  its  presumed  primary  meaning ; 
but,  if  the  text  is  correct,  it  will  do  so  in  Is  28" 
('And  your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  dis- 
annulled,' where  the  idea  of  annulment,  or  oblitera- 
tion, might  be  derived  either  [see  §  2]  from  that  of 
to  cover  or  from  that  of  to  wipe  out) ;  but  kuppar 
here  is  very  probably  an  error  for  huphar  (from 
parar),  the  word  ordinarily  used  of  annulling  a 
covenant. 

In  the  other  non-priestly  passages  of  the  OT  in 
which  the  word  occurs  the  subject  is  sometimes  a 
lay  Israelite,  sometimes  God  ;  the  object  is  usually 
the  guUt,  but  occasionally  it  is  the  offender. 

In  Gn  3220  Jacob,  fearing  (v.7)  to  meet  Esau,  lest  (v.H)  he 
should  slay  both  himself  and  his  family  for  the  wrongs  he  had 
formerly  done  hira,  says  *  I  will  kapper  his  face  with  a  present.' 
Here  the  meaning  might  be  either  '  cover  his  face  *  with  a  pre- 
sent, the  figure  being  that  of  a  person  whose  eyes  are  blinded 
by  a  gift  so  as  not  to  notice  something  (cf.  On  ^6  and  Job  9'-^ 
[though  the  Heb.  word  is  not  the  same].  Ex  238),  or  (W.  K. 
Smith,  I.e.)  ^wipe  clean  the  face,'  blackened  by  displeasure,  as 
the  Arabs  say  similarly  '  whiten  the  face  ' ;  but,  in  view  of  what 
has  been  said  above,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word  is 
borrowed  from  the  ritual  terminology,  and  that  the  meaning  is 
'  I  will  api>ea8e  his  face  with  a  present '  (LXX,  cf  tAaao^ot  to  n-poo-- 
wiroK  auToO — efiAcwrofiot  being  the  word  by  which  LXX  almost 
always  render  kijyper). 

In  Ex  3230  Moses,  after  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf,  when  about 
to  go  up  to  the  mount  to  God,  says,  *  Peradventure  I  shall  make 
expiation  for  your  sin ' — viz.  by  appeasing  God's  wrath,  either 
by  intercession  (v.3i)or,  as  some  think,  by  offering  to  die  for  the 
jieople  himself  (v. 82).  As  in  Gn  32'-^,  the  term  is  borrowed  from 
the  priestly  terminology  ;  but  evidently  no  priestly  ceremonial 
is  implied  by  its  use. 

1  S  3^\  *  "Ihe  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  (the  sins  of  his  sons)  shall 
not  be  expiated  by  sacrifice  or  offering  (minl^)  for  ever,'  is  a 
clear  allusion  to  expiation  by  sacrifice. 

5.  The  four  following  pas.sages,  all  dealing  with 
expiation  for  the  guilt  or  pollution  occasioned  by 
Moods!i£d,  should  be  considered  together  : 

2  S  21s.  David,  inquiring  about  the  cause  of  a  long  and  con- 
tinued famine,  is  told  by  the  oracle,  '  Ujion  Saul  and  upon  his 
house  there  resleth  blood  [so  read  with  LXX],  because  he  slew 
the  Qibeonites,'  to  whom  the  Israelites  had  sworn  protection 
(Jos  915. 2of.).  Thereupon  David  asks  the  Gibeonites,  •  What 
shall  I  do  for  you  ?  and  wherewith  shall  I  make  expiation,  that 
ye  may  bless  the  inheritance  of  Jahweh  ? '  They  reply  that  it  is 
no  matter  of  silver  or  gold  between  themselves  and  Saul  or  his 
house,  nor  have  they  power  to  put  any  one  to  death  in  Israel. 
David  thereupon  offers  to  do  for  them  whatever  they  wish  ;  and 
they  ask  for  two  of  Saul's  sons,  and  five  of  his  grandsons,  that 
they  may  *  hang  them  up  to  Jahweh  in  Gibeon  [so  LX.XJ.'  Their 
request  is  granted,  and  they  do  this.  The  Gibeonites  are  now 
satisfied  :  the  injury  done  to  them  by  Saul  is  expiated  ;  Jahweh's 
anger  also  is  appeased,  and  He  is  reconciled  to  His  land.  The 
narrative  seta  liefore  us  vividly  the  feeling  in  Israel  in  David's 
time  on  the  subject.  The  guilt  of  the  blood  shed  by  Saul  rests 
upon  his  family  ;  and  its  penal  consequences  affect  the  entire 
nation.  The  answer  of  the  Gibeonites  shows  that,  whatever  the 
law  in  Israel  at  the  time  might  be,  expiation  could  be  made  for 
a  murder  either  by  a  money-compensation  (the  '  blood-wit,'  or 
voun)  [see  }  7I),  or  by  the  ptfinciple  o(  life  tor  life  (Bx  21>^  and 
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the  surviving;  kinsincn  of  the  murdered  man  might  decide  which 
they  would  accept.    The  Gibeonites  choose  the  latter. 

Dt  218.  A  man  is  found  murdered  ;  the  murderer  cannot  be 
tiaced ;  and  the  guilt  of  his  blood  rests  upon  laud  and  people. 
The  elders  of  the  city  nearest  the  spot  on  which  the  murdered 
man  was  found,  it  is  enjoined,  are  in  such  a  case  to  perform  a 
symbolical  ceremony,  slaying  a  cow  (representing  the  murderer) 
over  running  water,  and  washing  their  hands  over  it,  to  symbolize 
their  own  innocence.  The  ceremony  having  been  duly  per- 
formed, they  are  to  pray  to  God  in  these  words :  'Our  hands 
have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it. 
Expiate  1  (or  Declare  expiated),  O  Jahweh,  thy  people  Israel, 
whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  (=  leave)  not  innocent  blood 
in  the  midst  of  thy  people,'  after  which  it  is  added,  '  And  the 
biood(-guilt)  shall  be  expiated  for  them.*  Jahweh  does  not 
•expiate'  the  guilt  by  a  priestly  ceremony  ;  but,  satisfied  with 
the  ceremony  whichlhe  elders  have  performed.  He  regards  it 
as  '  expiated,'  and  no  longer  treats  His  people  with  disfavour. 

Dt  32-*3  (at  the  end  of  the  Song  attributed  to  Moses).  Jahweh, 
it  is  said,  will  'avenge  the  blood  of  his  sen'ants,  and  will  render 
vengeance  to  his  adversaries,  and  expiate  bis  land,  his  people' 
(reMi,  with  LXX,  the  land  of  his  people].  The  land  of  Canaan 
hM  heen  polluted  by  the  blood  of  Israelites  slain  by  their  foes : 
tine  pollution  will  be  removed  by  the  blood-revenge  wrought 
upon  the  enemy  by  Israel. 

Nu  3.'i3^  (in  Ps  law  of  homicide ;  a  passage  which,  though 
belonging  to  P,  does  not  prescribe  any  priestl}'  ceremony). 

*  And  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein  ye  are  [viz.  Dy 
allowing  the  murderer  to  live] ;  for  blood,  it  polluteth  the  land ; 
and  no  expiation  can  be  made  for  the  land  tor  the  blood  that  is 
shed  therein,  save  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.' 

6.  We  now  come  to  passages  from  the  prophets. 
Is  6^.     In  his  vision,  Isaiah's  *  iniquity  is  taken  away,'  and  his 

*  SID  expiated,'  by  the  seraph  touching  his  lips  with  the  hot  stone 
from  the  altar. 

Is  22^*.  For  their  untimely  merriment  in  presence  of  the 
loe,  the  prophet  pronounces  sentence  against  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  in  these  words :  *  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be 
expiated  for  you  until  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord,  Jahw^eh  of  hosts.* 
Cf.  1  S  31^  above. 

Is  279  (post-exilic).  The  *  iniquity  of  Jacob  will  be  expiated ' 
only  by  Israel's  altc^ether  abandoning  idolatry,  making  the 
■t<mcs  of  (idolatrous)  altars  into  pounded  chalk-stones,  and 
discarding  entirely  '(Uherim  and  sun-images. 

Is  4711  (addressing  Babylon),  'Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon 
thee,  which  thou  shalt  not  know  how  to  charm  away  [but  read 
probably  mrw,  to  bribe  off^  for  nincj ;  and  mischief  shall  fall 
apon  thee,  which  thou  shalt  not  t>e  able  to  propitiate '  (fig.  for 
arreMt,  avert;  cf.  'expiare  signa'  [Cic.  Div.  ii.  130]). 

Jer  1823  (in  a  prayer  against  his  foes),  '  Expiate  not  their 
iniquity,  neither  blot  out  their  sin  from  before  thee :  but  let 
them  be  made  to  stumble  before  thee ;  deal  thou  with  them  in 
the  time  of  thine  anger.' 

Ezk  16^  (in  a  promise  of  restoration  of  favour),  '  When  I 
ea^piaU  thee  (clear  thee  from  guilt),  in  regard  to  aU  that  thou 
bMt  done.'  "Rie  figure  is  suggested  by  the  priestly  terminology : 
Jahweh  produces  directly,  and  by  ilia  own  free  grace,  an  effect 
which  the  priest  produces  by  means  of  a  sacrifice. 

Ps  663,  <  Iniquities  are  too  strong  for  me,  As  for  our  trai  s- 
gressions  do  thou  (emph.)  expiate  them.* 

I^  7S^,  *  But  he  is  compassionate,  he  ezpiateth  iniquity,  and 
destroy eth  not.' 

Pa  799,  *  And  deliver  us,  and  expiate  for  our  iniquities,  for  thy 
name's  sake.' 

In  the  next  two  passages  the  term  is  used  figuratively. 

Pr  16",  'By  Inndncte  and  faithfulness  iniquity  is  expiated  ; 
and  hy  the  fear  of  Jahweh  men  depart  from  evil.' 

Cf.  the  teaching  of  Ben  Hira,  Sir  33,  6  rtfiatv  irartpa  i^iKdtrtTtu 
iiftapria^ ',  **,  Kal  (\tjffjM<rvvyi  c^iAoireTou  ofuipriaf ;  35^  [Swete, 
82  (35)  ^],  ev^oxi'a  Kvptov  ajrtxrnjj'ai  ano  wovTfpia^,  xaX  «i'»Aa<r/AOS 
airo<rr^vcu  ano  oStJcta?  ;  also  3419  [Swete,  31  (34)  "•"],  ovk  evSoxet  6 
^itrrof  iy  irpotr^palv  atrtpuv,  ovU  iv  irAijdei  Oviriwf  i(tXd<TKtTai 
iittapTia^. 

Pr  Ifii*,  '  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  (as)  messengers  of  death  (i.e. 
it  threatens  death) ;  but  a  wise  man  will  propitiate  it,'  viz.  by 
prodent  and  conciliatory  behaviour. 

2  Ch  30'8-ifl,  'The  goofl  Jahweh  expiate  (clear  from  guilt) 
every  one  that  setteth  his  heart  to  seek  God,  though  he  bo  not 
cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanctuary.' 

I>n  9**,  '  Seventy  weeks  are  determinwi  upon  thj'  people  and 
upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end 
of  sins,  and  to  expiate  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
r^bteoosnesB,'  etc.,  i.e.  to  bring  in  an  age  free  from  all  sin. 

7,  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  subst. 
kopher.  Kopher  (RV,  except  Am  5'^,  always 
'ransom')  is  the  expiation-price  for  a  life^  the 
money  oflered  for  the  life  of  a  murdered  man  to 
appease  his  kinsmen's  wrath,  the  TrotioJ,  or  *  werj'ild,' 
BO  common  amon^  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized 
nations  (see  Bloou-Feud,  vol.  ii.  p.  720  ff.).  As  the 
allu.<)ions  to  it  show,  the  kopher  must  have  l>een  an 
institution  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  :  but  in  Hebrew 

»  We  now  speak  only  of  '  expiating '  an  action  ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  connexion,  It  is  used  here  (and  sometimes 
in  the  sequel)  in  its  old  sense,  which  it  shares  with  the  I^t. 
taepiar$t  of  purifying  a  person  trom  guilt  or  pollution — properly 
hy  rettgKNU  ceremonies. 


law,  from  the  earliest  period  in  which  we  know  it, 
the  principle,  in  tlie  case  of  murder,  was  life  for 
life  (Ex  21'^,  '  He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he 
die,  shall  be  put  to  death ') ;  and  in  P  the  accept- 
ance of  a  money -compensation  is  strictly  prohibited 
(Nu  35^^-  ^^,  no  kopher  to  be  accepted  for  the  life  of 
a  murderer  ;  v.^'*,  murder  can  be  '  expiated '  only  by 
the  death  of  the  murderer) ;  it  was  admitted  only 
in  the  case  of  a  man  being  killed  by  a  vicious  ox, 
in  which  case,  if  the  victim's  kinsmen  were  content, 
the  owner  might  pay  such  a  iroiv^  as  they  might 
fix  (Ex  21^,  *  If  there  be  laid  on  him  a  kopher^  he 
shall  give  for  the  redemption  of  his  life  whatsoever 
is  laid  upon  him ').  The  kopher  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages  : 

1  S  123.  Samuel,  in  protesting  his  integrity  as  a  judge,  asks, 
'  Of  whose  hand  have  I  taken  a  kopher  7 '—i.e.  a  bribe  to  spare 
a  murderer's  life.  Cf.  Am  512,  '  Ye  that  afflict  the  just,  that 
take  a  kOpher  (a  bribe  to  spare  a  murderer's  life),  that  turn 
aside  the  needy  in  the  gate  (from  their  right).' 

Is  433,  •  I  have  given  Egypt  as  thy  kopher,  Ethiopia  and  Seba 
instead  of  thee '(Egypt  represented  poetically  as  the  'ransom' 
which  Jahweh  gives  Cyrus  in  lieu  of  Israel). 

Ps  497,  *  No  man  can  redeem  [notice  '  redemption '  in  Ex  21*), 
above]  a  brother  from  death,  or  give  God  a  kopher  for  him,'  i.e, 
a  price  sufficient  to  save  his  life. 

Pr  6^  (said  of  an  injured  husband,  who  will  accept  no  price 
to  spare  the  life  of  an  adulterer),  '  He  will  not  regard  any 
kOpher ;  neither  will  he  be  content  though  thou  give  many 
bribes.' 

Pr  138,  'The  kopher  of  a  man's  soul  (life)  is  his  riches.' 

Pr  2118,  « xhe  wicked  is  a  kopher  for  the  righteous  ;  and  the 
treacherous  (cometh)  instead  of  the  upright.'  Cf.  Is  43-* ;  and 
Pr  11**,  'The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the 
wicked  cometh  in  hia  stead.' 

In  Job  3618  the  discipline  of  sickness,  and  in  3324  the  penitence 
brought  about  by  it,  are  regarded  poetically  as  the  kOpher^  or 
price,  for  which  God  will  spare  a  man's  life. 

Ex  3012  (P).  A  half-shekel  is  to  be  paid  by  every  one,  at  the 
time  of  a  census,  as  the  kopher  of  his  life,  *  that  there  be  no 
plague  among  them,  when  thou  numbereat  them,'  as  might  be 
apprehended  (cf.  2  S  24)  on  such  an  occasion.  In  v.i5  the  half- 
shekel  is  said  to  be  given  to  make  expiation  for  their  lives,  and 
in  v.is  it  is  called  ea7>iaeron-money, 

Cf.  the  two  following  passages,  in  which,  though  the  word 
kopher  \»  not  used,  the  idea  is  present,  and  the  verb  kipper  ia 
used  exactly  as  in  Ex  SO**,  just  referred  to  :— 

Nu  81^.  The  Levitea  are  '  given  as  a  gift  to  Aaron  and  to  his 
sons  {i.e.  to  the  priests)  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,'  to 
perform  for  them  menial  duties  about  the  sanctuary,  and 
*  to  make  expiation  for  the  children  of  Israel :  that  there  be  no 
plague  among  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  children  of 
Israel  coming  nigh  unto  the  sanctuary.'  The  lay  Israelites,  in 
approaching  the  holy  vessels,  etc.,  would  do  so,  according  to 
the  representation  of  P,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  (Nu  182"-  iBi-  63)  ; 
the  '  Ivevites,*  doing  it  in  their  stead,  prevent  Jahweh's  wrath 
from  manifesting  itself  in  a  plague  (cf.  Ex  3012,  just  cited),  and 
are  therefore  said  to  '  make  expiation '  on  their  behalf. 

Nu  3iw.  The  army  which  had  returned  from  the  war  against 
Midian  without  losing  a  man  bring  as  an  offering  to  Jahweh 
the  jewels  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  spoil,  'towiaie 
expiatuni  for  their  lives  before  Jahweh.'  This  may  have  been 
either  because  (v.4tf)  they  had  been  numbered  (cf.  Ex  30i2),  or 
because  they  had  all  returned  alive  from  the  war ;  in  either 
case,  the  spoil  is  an  expiatory  offering  for  lives  which,  though 
they  might  have  been  forfeited,  had  been  preserved.  The 
narrative,  as  it  stands,  is  not  historical ;  but  the  passage 
exemplifies  the  feeling  on  the  subject  which  prevailed. 

The  kopher  was  thus  the  cxp kit  Ion-price  of  a 
life.  The  word  is  i)articulariy  associated  with 
kipper  in  Ex  30^2-  »  and  Nu  35«-^  (§  5).  For  blood 
shed  in  murder  there  is,  according  to  the  law,  no 
'expiation,'  save  by  the  death  of  the  murderer. 
No  kopher^  therefore,  will  save  his  life  ;  but  it 
will,  in  certain  cases,  save  other  lives.  At  the  same 
time,  the  allusions  apnear  to  show  that,  in  actual 
practice,  a  raonay -kopher  might  be  both  otFered  and 
accepted.  In  this  connexion,  2  S  2P-*  (§  5)  should 
also  be  noticed.  Though  the  term  kopher  is  not 
used,  the  silver  and  gold  with  which  the  Gibeonites 
will  have  nothing  to  do  would  be  properly  descril>ed 
as  a  kopher ;  but  the  only  knpparah  which,  in  reply 
to  David's  offer,  the  Gibeonites  will  accept  is  the 
lives  of  Saul's  sons  and  grandsons, 

8.  We  come,  lastly,  to  consider  the  use  of  kipper 
in  the  priestly  passages  of  the  OT,  i.e.  in  Ezk 
40-48,  in  P.  and  in  1  Ch  6^»,  2  Ch  2'S^,  Neh  lO^. 
In  these  the  subject  is  always  eitlier  the  priest^  or 
(Lv  1*  17"  ;  and,  in  passages  already  considered, 
Ex  30»«- «,  Nu  31«  35=«*)  an  offering  of  some  kind ; 
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the  object  is  never  the  guilt  (as  in  many  of  the 
passages  cited  above),  and  indeed,  as  a  rule,  is 
unexpressed,  the  usnal  expression  being  to  iiuike 
expiation,  for  (or  on  behaff  of)  a  person  or  (see 
§  9  (a))  tiling ;  the  means  is  a  sacrijicc,  except  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  some  other  act,  or  ottering, 
is  regarded  as  having  an  expiatory  force. 

(o)  Of  the  blood  or  sacriflced  animals  (as  containing  the  '  soul," 
or  life,  Dt  12*') :  Lv  17"  (in  the  '  Law  of  Holiness '), '  I  have  j^ven 
tt  to  yoa  upon  the  altar  to  make  expiation  for  your  souls  (lives) ; 
(or  the  blood,  it  maketh  expiation  by  means  of  the  soul  (life), 
which  is  in  it.' 

(6)  Rarely  of  the  bumt-ottei\ng :  Lv  1*  (generally :  '  and  It 
shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  tnake  expiation  for  him ') ;  14*  163< 
(on  tlie  Day  of  Atonement,  alter  the  principal  ceremonies  are 
over,  when  Aaron  comes  out  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  and  offers 
a  burnt-offering  to  '  make  expiation '  for  himself  and  his  people)  ; 
also  sometimes  when  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  a  sin- 
offering  (see  }  8(c)).    Cf.  Ezk  4615-". 

(c)  Most  frequently  of  the  stn-oflering :  Ex  2938- "  (to  make 
expiation  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  at  its  consecration :  so 
Lv  8",  Ezk  4320-  26) ;  3010  (for  the  altar  of  incense,  on  the  annual 
Day  of  Atonement) ;  Lv  420-  26.  31.  35  6«>.  *  13  f  (for  sins  consisting 
in  any  act  prohibited  by  Jahweh,  committed  in  ignorance  or 
inadvertence  by  either  the  community  or  an  individual):  66 
(for  withholding  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  for  touching  the 
carcass  of  any  unclean  animal,  or  any  uncleanness  of  man,  and 
(or  taking  a  rash  oath  such  as  would  imply  a  lack  of  reverence 
(or  Jahweh) ;  &>  (on  a  point  of  ritual ;  so  Vfl'') ;  S"*  (for  Aaron 
and  hia  sons  at  their  consecration ;  the  sin-offering  not  expressly 
mentioned) ;  97  *  (when  the  high  priest  enters  solemnly  upon 
his  duties,  for  himself  and  the  people) ;  127-  *  8  «  (for  the  'un- 
cleanness •  arising  out  of  childbirth) ;  1419. 31  *  (after  purification 
for  leprosy) ;  1515. «  30  »  (after  the  cessation  of  unclean  issues  in 
man  or  woman) ;  166. 10.  ii.  16-18. 30ff.  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
(or  Aaron  and  his  house,  for  the  goat  sent  to  Azazel,  for  the 
Holy  of  holies  (v.i6] '  because  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgressions,  even  of  all  their 
sins,*  for  the  tent  of  meeting,  v.l6  [here=the  Holy  place],  'that 
dwellcth  with  them  in  the  midst  of  their  uncleannesses,'!  for 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  [v.isf]  'to  hallow  it  from  the  un- 
cleannessea  of  the  children  of  Israel,'  for  the  other  priests,  and 
(or  the  whole  people)  ;  2328  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement) ;  Nu  6"  * 
(at  the  close  of  the  purification  of  the  Nazirite,  when  rendered 
unclean  by  a  person  dying  suddenly  beside  him) ;  813  •  (at  the 
dedication  of  tiie  Levites) ;  162if.*  28  ((or  unintentional  sins ;  c(. 
Lv  4) :  2822  (on  each  day  [see  v.24]  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread) ;  30  (on  the  feast  of  weeks) ;  295  (on  New  Year's  Day) ; 
11  (on  the  Day  of  Atonement) ;  Ezk  4520  (for  the  sanctuary,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  1st,  and  [LXX]  of  the  7th  month — the  two 
days  of  annual  purification  and  atonement,  prescribed  by 
Ezekiel) ;  2  Ch  2924  (for  all  Israel,  at  the  purification  of  the 
temple  by  Hezekiah,  as  described  by  the  Chronicler) ;  Neb  1033 
(the  people  agree  to  make  provision,  among  other  things,  '  (or 
the  sm-offeririgs  to  make  expiation  for  Israel ') :  cf.  1  Ch  G^^. 

(d)  Of  the  '(wAam,  or  p«i7£-offering  (which  was  prescribed  for 
cases  in  which  an  injury  had  been  done  to  the  rights  of  another 
person :  if  the  injury  could  be  estimated  in  money,  the  value 
plu9  one-fifth  was  returned  to  the  injured  person,  and  the 
'dshd^n  was  offered  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sin  against 
God) :  Lv  616- 18  66  (for  different  cases  of  fraud  and  sacrilege — 
withholding  Jahweh's  sacred  dues,  and  breaking  generally  His 
commands ;  perjury  in  the  denial  of  betrayal  of  trust,  rob- 
bery, exaction,  misappropriation  of  lost  property,  and  similar 
offences)  ;  ■  V  (on  a  point  of  ritual) ;  1413.  21. .»  (in  the  ritual  of 

Jiurification  for  leprosy);  1922  (for  illicit  intercourse  with  the 
emale  slave  of  another  man) ;  Nu  68  (for  wrongful  possession  of 
lost  property,  etc. ;  cf.  Lv  516.  is  67). 

ifi)  Of  the  '  ram  of  installation '  (D'nVo)— a  species  of  peace- 
offering,offered  at  the  consecration  of  thepriesta(Kx  2919-26. 31-34)^ 
the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  upon  the  priests  and  their  gar- 
ments— and  seemingly,  also,  of  the  cakes  of  bread  eaten  liy  the 
priests  with  it  (Ex  2933).    Cf.  Driver,  Exodxts,  Camb.  1911,  ad  toco. 

(/)  Of  the  blood  of  a  bird  Oiot  offered  in  sacrifice),  to  lie 
sprinkled  upon  a  house  infected  with  leprosy,  after  it  has  been 
pronounced  clean  by  the  priest,  to  '  un-sin '  it  (Lv  1449.  62 ;  see 
9  9(d)),  and  *  make  expiation '  for  it  (v.W). 

(g)  Kipper  is  also  predicated  generally  of  the  meal-  and  peace- 
offering(together  with  the  burnt-  andIsin-offering)in  Ezk  4516-17. 

(A)  Of  Aaron,  when,  by  kindling  incense  from  the  fire  on  the 
altar,  and  carrying  it  rapidly  among  the  people,  be  appeased 
Jahweh's  anger,  and  arrested  the  plague  (Nu  1046f). 


•  Together  with  a  ftwrnf-offering, 

t  Lv  67-13  IB  the  continuation  of  41-38- 

1  With  this  annual  expiation  of  the  sanctuary,  cf.  the  notice. 
able  parallel  in  the  ritual  for  the  purification  of  the  shrine  of 
Nelx)  on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  the  Bab.  New  Year's  festival, 
published  by  Dhorme  (HAssj/r  viii.  [1911]  48f.),  and  (in  part) 
translated  into  English  by  U.  W.  Rogers,  Cuneiform  ParalUU  to 
tlui  UT,  1911,  p.  197  (cf.  Langdon,  J-fxpT  xxii.  [1911]  380f.).  In 
this  ritual  (to  describe  it  briefly),  the  priest  of  incantation  first 
sprinkles  the  shrine  with  water  'from  a  well  of  the  Tigris  and 
a  well  of  the  Euphrates,'  and  burns  incense  in  it ;  then  the  head 
of  a  male  sheep  is  cut  off,  and  with  its  irody  he  purges (t/irap^^ar) 
the  house,  and  recites  incantations  to  exorcize  it ;  after  tliis  be 
carries  away  the  body,  and  casts  it  into  the  river  Nala  (cf.  Lv 


(0  Of  Phinehas,  when  he  stew  witii  the  sword  two  conspicuoul 
offenders,  and  thereby  '  turned  away '  Jahweh's  wrath  from 
Israel,  and  stayed  the  plague  (Nu  '2513). 

See  also  Ex  3015- 16,  jiu  a"  3l«>  (cited  in  }  7),  and  Nu  353J 
(see  §  s). 

9.  The  following  facts  respecting  the  use  of 
kipper  in  Enk  and  P  ought  to  be  noticed  : — 

(a)  Though  the  object  of  kipper  is  usually  an 
individual  or  the  community,  it  is  sometimes  a 
material  object,  or  an  animal — in  particular,  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (Ezk  43»'  »»,  Ex  29«'  »,  Lv 
gis  1618.  20.  S3) .  the  altar  of  incense  (Ex  SO'"') ;  the 
sanctuary  (Ezk  45^,  Lv  16"-  "•  ") ;  a  house  infected 
with  leprosy,  on  the  occasion  of  its  purification  (Lv 
1453)  1 .  the  goat  sent  to  Azazel  (Lv  16'").— (6)  The 
verb  is  a  denominative,'  meaning  to  perform  an 
expiatory  ceremony  for  (or  on  behalf  of)  a  person 
or  thing:  the  object  follows  in  the  accus.  only  in 
Lv  le*"-*",  Ezk  43-'«'  "  452°  (each  time  of  a  material 
object). — (c)  It  is  followed  by  'and  it  shall  be  for- 

Elven  him  (them),'  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering, 
y  4S0.  28.  31.  36  510.  i3_  Nu  152a.  28  (gf.  v.») ;   and  in 

the  case  of  the  jjruiW-offering,  Lv  S'"- "  6'  lO*".— (rf) 
It  is  closely  associated  (but  only  when  predicated 
of  the  »i«-offering)  with  '  to  be  clean '  (119)  or  '  to 
cleanse '(•«?):  Ezk  43»,  Lv  127- s  1420- s'^- 5»  leu-so^ 
Nu  8='^  cf .  2  Ch  SO'^" ;  '  to  sanctify ' :  Ex  29**-  !»• ", 
Lv  8"  16",  Nu  6";  'to  free  from  sin,'  or  'un-sin' 
((tan) :  Ezk  43»'  ^  '^,  Ex  29*',  Lv  8'5,  all  of  the 
altar  of  bumt-ollering  (EVV,  very  inadequately, 
and  obliterating  altogether  the  distinctive  idea  of 
the  Hebrew,  '  cleanse '  or  '  purify ')  ;  Ezk  45",  of 
the  sanctuary  (EVV  '  cleanse ') ;  Lv  14«'  '2  [see  v.'»], 
of  the  leprous  house  (EVV  'cleanse') ;  Nu  8^'*,  of 
the  Levites  (RV  '  purified  themselves  from  sin  ').* 

10.  Kapporeth,  'mercy-seat'  (LXX  mostly  iXo- 
aT-qpiov;  Wyclif,  'propitiatory'),  though  it  has 
been  supposed  to  mean  properly  a  cover  or  lid  (cf. 
§  2),  can  hardly,  when  tne  use  made  of  it  is  con- 
sidered, be  dissociated  from  kipper.  As  a  deriva- 
tive of  kipper,  kapporeth  would  mean  properly 
expiation,  and  then  (cf.  parokheth,  a  thing  that 
shuts  off,  of  the  veil  in  front  of  the  Holy  of  holies) 
an  expiating  thing,  or  means  of  expiation.  The 
blood  was  the  actual  means  of  expiation  in  the 
Levitical  system ;  but  the  term  may  have  been 
applied  to  the  'mercy -seat,'  as  being  the  means  of 
bringing  the  blood  as  near  as  possible  to  Jahweh 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Even  if  kapporeth  did 
originally  signify  lid,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think 
that  the  associations  of  kipper  must  have  been  felt 
to  attach  to  it  (Konig:  Siihndeckel).  The  word 
occurs  in  Ex  25"-='»,  Lv  le'*-  ",  and  elsewhere  (but, 
except  1  Ch  28",  only  in  P). 

11.  From  all  that  is  stated,  or  may  be  inferred, 
it  is  probable  that  the  primitive  ideas  of  expiation 
and  propitiation  among  the  Hebrews  were  very 
similar  to  those  of  other  primitive  nations  (p. 
635  ff. )  ;  but  that,  as  was  the  case  with  other 
primitive  ideas  and  customs,  they  were  developed 
by  the  Hebrews  along  their  own  lines,  made  the 
vehicle  of  important  religious  truths,  and  more 
and  more  spiritualized.  Early  passages  implying 
the  idea  of  appeasement  are  1  S  26"  (where  David 
says,  '  If  it  be  Jahweh  who  hath  incited  thee 
against  me,  let  him  accept  [Heb.  snwll]  an  offer- 
ing' [minlulh]),  2  S  24='- 22- 26  (burnt-  and  peace- 
offerings  offered  to  appea.se  Jahweh's  anger  [v.'] 
for  David's  census,  and  to  stay  the  plague),  Gn 
8-'  (where  Jahweh  'smells'  with  satisfaction  the 
'soothing  odour'  of  Noah's  burnt-offerings,  and 
promises  no  more  to  curse  the  ground  for  man's 
sake) ;  but  neither  in  these  passages  nor  in  1  S  3" 

1  Of.  '  expiare  forum '  (Oic.  Phil.  i.  3D ;  pro  Itab.  11). 

2  But  whether  it  is  derived  directly  from  kijyher  is  uncertfUn. 
Kopher  is  the  expiation-price  for  bloodshed  only  ;  the  use  of 
kipper  is  much  wider.  Perhaps,  however,  kOpher  was  once 
used  more  widely. 

3  The  Hebrews  understood  '  sin '  in  a  wider  sense  than  we  do, 
and  applied  it  to  objects  and  actiona  to  which  we  ehoold  not 
attribute  it  (cf.  i  13). 
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(where  the  word  kipper  is  used ;  see  §  4)  is  any 
special  form  of  sacrifice  adopted ;  the  ordinary 
burnt-  and  peace-offering  suffices.  But,  though 
the  special  applications  of  kipper  found  in  Ezk. 
and  P  will  be  of  later  growth,  the  word  itself,  as 
a  technical  ritual  terra,  must  have  been  in  early 
use  in  Israel]:  it  appears  already  in  Isaiah  and 
Deut.,  if  not  in  Gn  32^",  in  senses  derived  to  all 
appearance  from  its  ritual  use.  As  the  preceding 
synopsis  will  have  shown,  in  Ezk.  and  P  kipper  is 
especially  associated  with  the  sin-offering,  of  which 
it  designates  the  most  distinctive  and  character- 
istic operation ;  it  is  also  frequently,  though  not 
so  characteristically,  predicated  of  the  'ashdm,  or 
' guilt -oSermQ,'  the  sacrifice  prescribed  for  cases  in 
which  some  ri^ht  or  due,  whether  of  God  or  man, 
had  been  withheld.  The  sin-  or  guilt-offerings  are 
not  mentioned  in  any  legislation  before  those  of 
Ezk.  {i(f»  42"  U^)  and  P  ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
presupposed  in  2  K  12"  [Heb.  "] ;  and  the  idea 
implied  in  the  'ashum  is  already  clearly  recognized 
in  I  S  &"•,  where  the  Philistines,  anxious  to  make 
some  reparation  to  Jahweli  for  their  desecration  of 
the  ark,  and  to  appease  His  anger,  are  represented 
by  the  Hebrew  narrator  as  sending  to  Him  s.n' asham 
— though  it  is  one  which  consists  not  in  a  sacrifice, 
but  in  golden  images  symbolical  of  the  plague-boils 
which  Jahweh  had  sent  upon  them.  Of  the  burnt- 
offering,  offered  alone,  kipper  is  predicated  in  P 
only  in  Lv  l*  14™  16**,  on  the  ground,  probably, 
that,  though  not  a  proper  expiatory  sacriface,  it  was 
a  mark  of  the  worshipper's  devotion,  and,  being 
offered  '  for  his  favour  (acceptance)  before  Jahweh ' 
(Lv  1'  'ijri^),  and  accepted  (i'j  ny^;i)  accordingly, 
moved  Him  to  regard  him  graciously  and  to  over- 
look his  moral  insufficiency  (ef.  Gn  8"  etc.,  cited 
above ;  and  also  Job  1'  42*).  Elsewhere  in  P, 
kftppfr  is  attributed  to  the  burnt-offering  only 
when  it  is  prescribed  in  conjunction  with  the  sin- 
offering  (see  the  pa-ssages  in  §  8  (c)),  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  seems,  of  enhancing  the  significance  of  the 
latter.  In  Ezk  45"-  ",  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  sacrifice-s  to  be  provided  in  the  restored 
Temple  to  '  make  expiation '  for  the  people,  the 
peace-offering,  and  even  the  unbloody  meal-offer- 
ing, are  included ;  but  probably  the  expression 
is  intended  to  refer  only  to  the  sin-  and  burnt- 
offerinjg. 

12.  The  kapnrlrdh  is  specially  the  function  of  the 
Afoorf'— thou'di  not,  except  in  Lv  14"  (§  8  (/)),  of 
blood  as  sucli,  but  of  the  blood  of  an  animal 
slaughtered  'before  Jahweh'  (Lv  1',  etc.),  and 
offered  upon  the  altar.  (In  the  normal  ritual,  the 
only  exception  is  Lv  5"'",  where  a  person  who 
cannot  atVord  even  a  couple  of  small  birds  [vv.'-"] 
is  allowed  to  offer  meal  as  a  sin-offering.)  Thus  in 
the  sin-offering  the  blood  was  not,  as  in  the  other 
sacrifices,  thrown  from  a  bowl  against  [not,  as 
EVV,  sprinkled  vpon  ;  see  Comms.  on  Ex  29", 
Lv  P]  the  sides  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering ;  it 
was  applied  to  siiecially  sacred  places — to  the  horns 
(Lv  4"»"  8"  16"),  or  side  (5»),  of  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  or  to  the  homs  of  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, and  sjirinkled  before  the  veil  (4"-'"-),  or,  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  before  and  upon  the  mercy- 
seat  itself  (le"-").  Notice  also  the  application  of 
the  bloo<l  to  various  parts  of  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  at  its  consecration  in  Ezk  43*",  and  of  the 
Temple  at  its  two  annual  purifications  in  Ezk 
45" ;  in  the  ritual  for  purification  from  leprosy, 
the  blood,  both  of  a  bird  (not  killed  sacrificially) 
and  of  the  guilt-offering,  was  applied  to  the  person 
to  );e  cleansed  (Lv  14'-'-  '*•»»),  and  the  blood  of  the 
slain  bird  vitw  sprinkled  on  the  leprous  house 
(14") ;  the  blood  of  the  '  ram  of  installation  '  al.so 

'  In  the  Anyr.  ritual,  it  may  t«  noticed,  blood  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  kuppuru,  and  no  stress  is  laid 
upon  it  (above,  p.  64<M). 
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is  sprinkled  upon  the  priests  and  their  garments 
(Ex  29"-  ^').  Among  primitive  and  semi-primitive 
peoples  the  idea  that  blood,  as  charged  with  latent 
life,  possesses  a  mysterious  potency,  was,  and  still 
is,  widely  diffused  ;  it  may  form  a  sacramental 
bond  uniting  men  between  themselves  or  with  their 
God  (of.  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  Sem.^  312-20,  336-50, 
400) ;  it  is  powerful,  especially  when  shed  in 
sacrifice,  to  protect  against  disease,  misfortune, 
and  death  (Cui'tiss,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To- 
day, Lond.  1902,  p.  181  fl'.  ;  cf.  Driver,  Exodus, 
Camb.  1911,  pp.  90,  253,  411),  to  remove  unclean- 
ness  and  the  stain  of  sin,  and  to  restore  to  '  holi- 
ness' (see  Blood,  vol.  ii.  pp.  715-719,  especially  719; 
Moore,  in  EBi,  art.  '  Sacrifice,'  col.  4217-9).  Blood, 
as  the  seat  of  life,  was  too  sacred  to  be  used  as 
food  (Dt  12"- ^i-),  but  it  was  so  much  the  more 
potent  as  a  sacramental  agency  ;  in  Lv  17"  (quoted 
above,  §  8  (a))  its  expiatory  efficacy  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  '  life '  that  is  in  it.  And  its  purifying 
and  sanctifying  efficacy  was  the  greater,  when  it 
was  the  blood  of  an  animal  consecrated — as  in  the 
cases  contemplated  in  Lv  17" — by  being  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar,  and  especially  when  it  was  that  of 
the  sin-offering,  which  was  brought  (symbolically) 
nearer  to  Jahweh  than  that  of  other  offerings. 
No  doubt,  also,  later  the  idea  would  arise  that  the 
'soul,'  or  life,  of  an  innocent  animal  involved  in 
the  blood  was  likely  to  be  the  more  suitable  and 
the  more  acceptable  as  an  offering  to  God,  as  being 
the  purest  and  most  immaterial  gift  that  could  te 
offered  to  Him. 

13.  The  ejfect  of  the  kapparCih  is  a  purification, 
usually  from  sin,  but  sometimes  (Lv  12.  14.  15, 
Nu  6)  from  merely  ceremonial  defilement — ritual 
and  moral  defilement  being  not  clearly  distin- 
guished by  the  Hebrews  (cf.  the  use  01  keh,  to 
'  un-sin,'  of  the  altar,  a  leprous  house,  or  other 
material  object  [§  9],  and  of  a  person  after  the 
purely  physical  '  uncleanness,'  occasioned  by  con- 
tact with  a  corpse  [Nu  19"-  '»•  >»• «']).  The  aim  of  the 
priestly  legislation  is  to  maintain,  by  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  ceremonial,  the  ideal  holiness 
of  the  theocratic  community ;  and  the  kappdrdh 
is  the  primary  means  by  which  this  is  effected. 
Sometimes  cleansing  (moral  or  ceremonial)  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  as  the  effect  of  the  rite  (see  §  9  ; 
and  note  esp.  Lv  16*" '  On  this  day  shall  expiation 
be  made  for  you  to  cleanse  you  ;  from  all  your  sins 
ye  shall  become  clean  before  Jahweh ').  As  pre- 
scribed on  behalf  of  the  priests  (Ex  29^,  Lv  9')  and 
Levites  (Nu  8'''-^'),  before  entering  upon  their 
sacred  duties,  it  is  a  readily  intelligible  rite  of 
preliminary  expiation.  Enjoined  for  a  material 
object,  the  altar  or  the  sanctuary  (§§  8,  9),  its  aim 
is  to  secure,  or  to  preserve,  its  holiness  :  the  altar 

firior  to  its  consecration,  as  the  work  of  human 
lands,  is  regarded  as  affected  by  a  natural  un- 
cleanness, which  has  to  be  removed  ;  the  sanctuary, 
frequented  by  a  sinful  and  unclean  people,  is  con- 
taminated by  them,  and  requires  j)eriodical  purifica- 
tion ;  the  leprous  house  is  conceived  as  tainted  by 
sin;  and  the  'scapegoat,'  oflered  by  the  sinful 
people,  must  be  purified  before  it  can  aischarge  the 
solemn  functions  assigned  to  it. 

On  the  part  of  God,  the  effect  of  the  kappdrdh  is 
more  particularly  specified — at  least  in  the  sin-  and 
guilt-offering — aa  forgiveness  (Lv  4*'-  '••  "•  "'  5'"-  '•, 
Nu  15*>'  **•  *",  Lv  5"-  '",  and,  after  graver  ofl'ences, 
6'  19").  In  view  of  the  constant  teaching  of  the 
prophets  that  there  was  no  merit  or  value  in 
sacrifice  as  such,  and  that  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
God's  pardon  and  favour,  the  forgiveness,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  would  be  understood,  at  least 
by  the  more  spiritual  Israelites,  to  be  conditional 
on  the  penitence  of  the  offender,  though  this  is  not 
stated  in  the  laws  as  explicitly  as  might  have  been 
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expected  [conftssion  is  enjoined  only  in  Lv  5'  16°', 
Nu  6' :  on  the  fornmlie  prescribed  for  use  in  later 
days,  see  below,  p.  660  f.,  and  IIDB  i.  201"). 

What,  however,  are  the  sins  expiated  bv  the 
kapparali  ?  According  to  Lv  4^^-  "•  ^  "  5"-  ",  Nu 
15"-=*  (cf.  v.*" ;  Ezk  45^  '  for  him  that  erreth '),  only 
such  as  are  committed  in  'error,'  i.e.  througii 
ignorance  or  inadvertence,  unintentionally  :  sins 
committed  with  a  '  high  hand'  (Nu  15*"'),  t.e.  pre- 
sumptuously, in  defiance  of  God's  will,  cannot  be 
expiated ;  whoso  doeth  them  is  to  '  bear  his  in- 
iquity,' and  to  be  '  cut  off  from  among  his  people.' 
On  the  other  hand,  some  oflTences,  including  even 
grave  ones,  which  can  hardly  be  anything  but 
intentional  (Lv  5'-  *  6"'*  IQ"'"),  may  be  expiated 
by  a  sin-  or  guilt-offering;  and,  so  far  as  the  words 
or  Lv  16"  go,  all  transgressions  of  any  kind  are 
expiated  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  the  intention  of  the  passage :  the 
Day  of  Atonement  is  designed  partly  to  clear  the 
tuition,  as  a  whole,  from  the  sins  of  individuals 
which  were  clinging  to  it,  partly  to  clear  indi- 
viduals, in  so  far  as  they  were  penitent ;  but  it  is 
inconceivable  that  it  could  be  intended  to  clear 
individuals  from  unrepented  sins.  The  Mishna 
( YomO,,  viii.  8-9)  is  careful  to  teach  explicitly  that 
its  ceremonies  are  ineffectual  unless  accompanied 
by  repentance  (see  below,  p.  660).  In  spite  of  Lv 
6'-  *  6^"*  19*'"'',  the  general  scope  of  the  kapparah 
must  have  been  to  make  expiation  only  for  venial 
and  unintentional  sin,  or,  in  the  case  of  graver  sins, 
after  sincere  and  heartfelt  repentance. 

14.  What,  lastly,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  most 
prominent  idea  expressed  by  kipper  ?  The  ideas  of 
expiation,  purification  from  sin,  propitiation,  and 
'  at-one-ment,'  or  reconciliation,  are  intimately 
connected ;  one  and  the  same  rite  effects  them  all ; 
and  all,  if  not  included  in,  are  at  least  immediately 
suggested  by,  kipper.  'The  oldest  rendering  of 
kipper  that  we  have  is  that  of  the  LXX,  who 
exi>ress  it  all  but  uniformly  by  ^{i\d<r/to,t«ii,  with 
i\oir/i(S$  and  IXaar^piov  for  its  derivatives.  'l\ii<rKofmi 
is  a  well-known  Greek  word,  construed  from  Homer 
onwards  with  an  accus.  of  the  deity  (or  person) 
propitiated.  In  the  LXX,  however,  to  '  propitiate 
God '  is  never  said,  any  more  than  it  is  said  in  the 
Hebrew :  the  construction  of  kipper  is  to  make 
expiation  (or  propitiation)  for  a  person — usually 
absolutely,  with  at  most  the  addition  sometimes  of 
before  God  (Lv  6'  14'8-  2»-3i  IS^"  19^,  Nu  31™).  The 
difference  marks  a  distinction  between  the  heathen 
and  the  Biblical  points  of  view;  though  the  idea 
of  propitiating  God  may  be  involved  in  the  phrases 
used  in  the  OT,  it  is  much  less  prominent  than  in 
heathen  writers.  The  expiatory  rite  has,  no  doubt, 
as  its  ultimate  object  the  restoration  of  God's 
favour,  and  the  worshipper's  forgiveness ;  but 
there  is  not  the  same  tliought  of  directly  appeasing 
an  angry  deity  as  would  be  implied  if  the  deity 
were  the  direct  object  of  the  verb.  In  the  normal 
eacriiicial  system,  kipper  is  never  spoken  of  as 
allaying  Jaliweh's  anger  ;  it  is  so  described  only  in 
certain  exceptional  cases  (§  8  {h,  i) ;  cf.,  as  averting 
it.  Ex  30'f ,  Nu  8>»  31»»,  §  7).  Hence,  tliough  the  idea 
of  propitiation  is,  no  doubt,  involved  in  kipper,  it 
must  not  be  unduly  pressed  ;  and  the  idea  most  dis- 
tinctively conveyed  by  the  word  was  probably  that 
of  'expiation.'  Still,  as  LXX  rendered  kipper  by 
{i()i\daKo/uu,  and,  as  IXdcKo/iai,  IXaafids,  and  l\aiTriipt.ov 
are  used  in  the  NT,  in  very  important  passages, 
of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  (He  '2",  1  Jn 
2'  4'»,  Ro  3*'),  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
EVV  the  corresponding  words  should  be  rendered 
'  atonement '  in  the  OT  and  'propitiation'  in  the 
NT,  and  that  thus  a  Bignificant  link,  connecting 
the  NT  with  the  OT,  sliould  be  lost  to  English 
readers.' 
>  The  '•tooing'  work  of  Christ,  to  the  proper  seme  of  the 


15.  A  few  words  must,  in  conclusion,  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  famous  prophecy,  Is  52"-53'", 
in  which,  though  the  term  kipper  is  not  used,  the 
idea  of  expiation  is  nevertheless  clearly  present. 
The  prophet  here  draws  a  picture  of  Jaliweh'a 
Servant,  ideal  Israel,  describing  his  exaltation 
after  an  antecedent  period  of  humiliation  and  per- 
secution ending  in  death  ;  the  heathen,  who  were 
astonished  at  the  spectacle  of  his  suffering,  will  be 
not  less  amazed  by  his  new  and  unexpected  great- 
ness (52'*- '"  [read  startle  for  sprinkle'^).  As  the 
Book  of  Job  shows,  suffering  was  to  the  Hebrews 
evidence  of  sin  ;  and  for  a  while  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  Servant's  sufferings  thouglit  that  he  was 
suffering  for  his  own  sins  (Bs**") ;  but  at  last  the 
truth  was  borne  in  upon  them  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
suffering  for  their  sins,  and  relieving  them  of 
the  penal  consequences  which  were  their  due 
(53**- *•  ••  «>>•  "■  "•  '2b).  Ideal  Israel's  voluntary  suf- 
ferings thus  bring  home  to  others  the  sense  of  their 
own  guilt,  and  restore  them  to  spiritual  health 
(53');  then,  after  his  soul  (life)  has  been  made  a 
'  guilt-offering '  ('ashUm,  53'°),  he  will  rise  again, 
see  God's  'pleasure'  (i.e.  his  religious  mission  to 
the  world,  41'-  *• ')  prospering  in  his  hand,  and,  as  a 
final  reward  for  his  voluntary  submission  to  death, 
be  honoured  with  a  place  among  the  conquerors 
and  great  ones  of  the  earth  (53").  The  use  of  the 
word  'dshdm  shows  (see  §  8  (d))  that  sin  is  here  re- 
garded as  a  sacrilege,  an  invasion  of  God's  honour ; 
the  'asham  is  the  expiation  made  for  it,  viz.  the 
innocent  life  of  the  ideal  Righteous  Servant.  The 
voluntary  sufferings  of  the  Righteous  Soj-vant  are 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  wicked  ;  and  so  the 
propliecy  preaches  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  suffering. 

16.  The  theological  importance  of  the  ideas  which 
thus  had  their  centre  in  the  kapparah  will  now  be 
apparent.  The  dim  and  at  first  confused  ideas  of 
tlie  nature  of  sin,  of  its  antagonism  to  the  holiness 
of  God,  of  its  effect  in  arousing  His  punitive  wrath, 
and  of  the  need  of  allaying  this,  first  gave  rise  to 
expiatory  rites.  Gradually,  the  ideas  connected 
with  them  became  cleared :  •  sin '  and  '  holiness,' 
which  were  both  at  first  intermingled  and  confused 
with  non-moral  elements,'  were  seen  to  be  exclu- 
sively ethical ;  and  so  in  Israel,  where,  in  the 
ancient  world,  spiritual  illumination  was  greatest, 
expiatory  rites  became  a  permanent  witness  both 
to  the  holiness  of  God,  and  to  the  need  of  means 
for  annulling  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,  and 
effecting  '  at-one-ment,'  or  reconciliation,  with  God. 
As  the  kapparah-riies  threw  the  stress  on  the 
ceremonial  side  of  religion,  there  was  danger  that 
its  moral  and  spiritual  side  might  be  overlooked 
or  forgotten  ;  but  the  prophets  guarded  against 
this,  by  insisting  strongly  and  repeatedly  on  re- 
pentance and  amendment  of  life  as  the  sine  qua 
nan  of  the  forgiveness  and  favour  of  God.  The 
ritual  thus  '  served  as  a  great  educational  agency 
inculcating  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  participants 
and  spectators  right  conceptions  of  the  sinfulness 
of  man,  and  the  holiness  and  mercy  of  the  just 
God '  (J.  M.  P.  Smith,  liW,  1908,  p.  217).  And  so 
the  way  was  prepared  for  the  use  made  in  the  NT 
of  the  ideas,  and  terminology,  and  symbolism  of 
the  >ta^/)arrtA-ritual,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  of  atoning  sacrifices,  the 
death  of  Christ.  See  Expiation  and  Atone- 
ment (Christian). 

LITBR4TURE.— E.  C.  A.  Riehm,  Vtr  Begriff  der Siihne  im  A.T, 
Gotha,  1877 ;  R.  SchmoUer,  in  fiK,  do.  1891,  pp.  208-288  ;  W.  R. 
Smith,  RrZ.  Sem.^,  Loudon,  1894,  pp.  312-20,  830-62,  :<96-406, 
419-S5;  A.  B.  Davidson,  /•'rjios.,  Aug.  1899,  p.  92fI.(ou  'atone' 
in  the  extra-ritual  Literature);  J.  Herrmann,  Die  Jdee  der 
Siihne  im  AT,  l/eipzig,  llMi.'i  (with  an  account  of  the  views  of 
Hofmann,  Kitschl,  Kiehui,  and  Schmolier,  and  discussion  of 


word  ('  reconciling '),  is  described  in  the  NT  by  xaraAAayi]  and 
KaraWiatru  (Ko  m- ",  2  Oo  61»-  "•• »). 
1  Cf.  above,  p.  662''. 
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J  on  Kitschl,  see  also  UDIi  W.  132);  L.  R.  Farnell, 
Evolution  o/  Religion^  London,  1905  (parts  of  Lect.  iii.,  on  the 
Ritual  of  Purification);  L.  Pullan,  The  Atonement,  do.  1906, 
pp.  61-91  ;  H.  P.  Smith,  AJTh,  1906,  p.  412ff.  ;  J.  M.  P. 
Smith,  BW  x%%\.  (1908)  22  ff.,  113  £f.,  207  ff. 

S.  R.  Driver. 
EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Hindu). 
— Atonement  or  expiation  (prayaichitta)  forms  one 
of  the  three  principal  parts  of  the  sacred  law 
(dharma)  of  India,  judicial  procedure  (vyavahara) 
and  religious  custom  (dchdra)  being  the  other  two. 
It  appears  that  the  Indian  system  of  religious 
atonement  for  an  oii'ence  was  not  originally  devised 
by  the  Brahmans,  as  it  goes  back  to  the  Indo- 
Iranian  epoch,  the  penances  ordained  in  the  book 
Vendidad  of  the  Avesta  being  closely  analogous 
to  the  penances  of  the  Sanskrit  lawbooks.  On 
Indian  soil,  the  Samavidhana-brahntana  of  the 
Samaveda  seems  to  be  the  earliest  work  in  which 
a  somewhat  detailed  exposition  of  the  system  of 
penances  is  given,  but  it  is  to  the  lawbooks  that 
we  have  to  turn  for  a  full  description  of  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  atonement  prevalent  in  ancient  India. 
The  penances  for  deadly  sins  are  very  heavy,  and 
extend  even  to  death.  Thus  one  who  has  com- 
mitted the  mortal  sin  of  drinking  intoxicating 
liquor  is  to  drink  the  same  liquor  when  boiling 
hot ;  when  his  body  has  been  completely  scalded 
by  that  process,  he  is  freed  from  guilt  (Manu,  xi. 
91).  The  killer  of  a  Brahman  shall  become  in 
battle  the  target  of  archers  who  know  his  purpose ; 
or  he  may  thrice  throw  himself  headlong  into  a 
blazing  fire.  A  Brahman  who  has  stolen  gold 
belonging  to  another  Braliman  shall  go  to  the  king 
and,  confessing  his  deed,  say  '  Lord,  punish  me  ! ' 
The  king  himself  shall  strike  nim  once ;  by  his  death 
the  thief  becomes  pure  (Manu,  xi.  74,  100  f.).  In 
other  penances,  fasting  is  carried  to  an  astonishing 
extent.  Thus  the  '  lunar  penance '  [chdndrdyana) 
consists  in  eating  no  more  than  fifteen  mouthfuls 
on  the  day  of  tlie  full  moon,  and  diminishing  this 
quantity  of  food  by  one  mouthful  every  day  for 
the  waning  half  of  the  lunar  month,  until  the 
quantity  is  reduced  to  nothing  at  the  new  moon, 
and  then  increasing  it  in  the  same  way  during  the 
fortnight  of  the  moon's  increase.  This  pennnce  is 
required  to  be  performed,  e.g.,  for  stealing  men  and 
women,  and  for  wrongfully  appropriating  a  field, 
a  house,  or  the  water  of  wells  and  cisterns  (Manu, 
xi.  164).  Tlie  cow  being  the  sacred  animal  of  tlie 
Hindus,  everything  coming  from,  or  anyhow  con- 
nected with,  a  cow  is  supposed  to  be  a  means  of 
purification.  The  five  products  of  a  cow  (paAcha- 
gavya),  viz.  milk,  sour  milk,  butter,  urine,  and 
cow -dung,  have  to  be  swallowed,  as  a  part  of  various 
penances,  e.g.  of  the  penance  called  govrata,  which 
consists  in  following  and  serving  a  herd  of  cows  for 
a  whole  month,  washing  oneself  with  cow-urine, 
and  subsisting  on  the  five  products  of  the  cow  during 
that  time.  Drops  of  water  falling  from  the  horns 
of  a  cow  are  declared  to  expiate  all  the  sins  of 
those  who  bathe  in  them,  and  even  scratching  the 
bcuik  of  a  cow  is  said  to  destroy  all  guUt  (Vimu- 
rutra,  xxiii.  59  f.).  The  Arabian  traveller  al- 
Blrflnl  (c.  A.D.  1030)  mentions,  as  an  expiation 
performed  by  Hindu  slaves  on  their  return  from 
captivity  in  a  foreign  country,  that  they  were 
buried  in  the  dung,  stale,  and  milk  of  cows  for 
a  certain  number  of  days,  till  the^  got  into 
a  state  of  fermentation,  and  were  given  similar 
dirt  to  eat  afterwards.  The  muttering  of  prayers, 
and  the  chanting  of  songs  from  the  Samaveda, 
constitute  a  lighter  sort  of  penance.  Some  of 
these  prayers  and  songs  have  sfKicial  names  indi- 
cating their  purificatory  cflt'ct.  Keligiiius  gifts  to 
the  Br&hmaiis  are  also  greatly  recoiiiiiicnilcd.  A 
rich  man  would  give  hisown  weight  in  gold  or  silver 
to  the  lirahmans  ;  this  is  called  tuldpurti^a, '  a  man's 
weight,'  and  of  this  practice  several  in.stances  are 


recorded  in  Indian  liistory.  Visiting  one  of  the 
sacred  places  of  pilgrimage  (tlrtha)  in  which  India 
abounds  is  another  favourite  mode  of  atonement. 
Such  pilgrimages,  as  an  atonement  for  heinous  sins 
committed,  are  very  common  even  at  the  present 
day ;  nor  have  the  other  old  forms  of  expiation  dis- 
appeared, though  fines  or  dinners  given  to  the 
caste  are  now  by  far  the  most  common  sort  of 
penance.  Thus,  e.g.,  when  a  man  has  been  out- 
casted  for  travelling  into  Europe,  crossing  the  sea 
in  a  vessel  being  a  heinous  sin  under  the  Hindu 
law,  he  may  be  admitted  into  his  caste  again  if  he 
gives  a  dinner  to  the  entire  caste.  An  offender, 
having  been  tried  and  found  guilty  by  his  caste, 
is  still  occasionally  addressed  with  the  old  Sanskrit 
formula:  Acharyam labhasva prdyaichittam samd- 
chara,  'Take  a  spiritual  adviser  and  perform 
a  penance.'  In  cases  of  difficulty,  some  learned 
Brahmans  are  invited  to  send  in  a  written  declara- 
tion (vyavastha)  in  which  their  opinion  of  the  case 
and  of  the  particular  penance  to  be  inflicted  is 
stated.  The  ott'ender  is  re-admitted  on  performing 
the  penance  enjoined  by  the  Brahmans.  This 
Brahman  interference  naturally  was  far  more  com- 
mon in  the  times  before  British  rule  than  it  is 
now,  and  the  spiritual  power  thus  exercised  by 
Brahmans  acquainted  with  the  sacred  law  must 
have  been  considerable,  especially  as  they  were 
consulted  by  Courts  of  Justice  as  well,  in  cases 
of  civil  and  criminal  law.  There  never  was  in 
India  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  re 
ligious  and  secular  law.  Oftenders,  after  having 
been  duly  punished,  might  be  conipeUed  to  do 
penance  m  order  to  obtain  readmission  into  their 
caste.  The  kings  did  not  inflict  worldly  punish- 
ments only  ;  they  dictated  also  the  penances  by 
which  religious  oti'ences  were  to  be  expiated.  In 
the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Kashmir  the  Maharaja, 
as  late  as  1875,  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  after 
the  due  performance  of  the  prayaiehittas  ordained 
by  the  five  learned  jurists  (dhannudhikarin)  of  the 
country.  The  readiness  of  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  prescribed  course  of  atonement  for  their  sins 
was  enhanced  by  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
tortures  of  hell  and  of  the  pangs  to  be  suffered  in 
future  births.  Many  diseases  and  natural  infirmi- 
ties were  viewed  as  th«  consequence  of  sins  com- 
mitted in  a  previous  existence,  lepers,  for  instance, 
being  required  to  do  penance  in  order  to  expinte 
the  crime  in  a  former  birth  to  which  their  illness 
was  considered  to  be  due,  and  to  avoid  being 
afflicted  with  the  same  illness  in  a  future  birth. 
Secret  penances  (rahasya-prayaichitta)  are  also 
mentioned  ;  they  were,  and  are  still  occasionally, 
performed  for  offences  not  publicly  known. 

LiTKRATUKB.— J.  Jolly,  RecM  imd  Sitte,  Strassburg,  1896; 
The  Law)  of  Manu,  tr.  in  SEE,  xxv.,  Oxford,  1880;  The 
In»titutes  of  Vuhnn,  tr.  in  SEE  vii.  do.,  1880  ;  A.  Steele,  The 
Law  and  Custom  of  Bindoo  Castes,  new  ed.,  Jjondon,  1868. 

J.  Jolly. 
EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Jewish). 
— X.  It  is  necessary,  though  somewhat  difficult,  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  penitence,  or  repentance, 
and  expiation,  or  atonement.  This  differentiation 
cannot  be  entirely  rigid,  for,  in  dealing  with  atone- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  exclude  all  references  to 
penitence,  and  vice  versa.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  convenient  axiom  that  penitence  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin ;  atonement,  the  desire  or  effort  to  be 
free  from  sin.  Penitence  must  precede  atonement, 
for  penitence  is  an  attitude  of  the  mind,  while 
atonement  is  a  subsequent  activity  of  the  body, 
directed  toward.i  the  realization  of  that  attitude, 
although  sometimes,  as  will  be  seen,  penitence  was 
in  itself  an  atonement.  The  question  then  resolves 
itself  into  an  examination  of  the  process  which  a 
Jew,  guided  by  Kabbinic  ideas  and  direction, 
would  adopt  in  order   to   free   his  soul  from  tha 
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stain  of  sin,  it  being  more  or  less  taken  for  granted 
that  the  recognition  of  his  sinfulness  has  already 
been  awakened  in  him. 

The  regular  word  for  repentance  isrmt'p,  'return- 
ing '  (as  opposed  to  •"'?'«':?,  '  backsliding '  [Hos  14"]). 
The  term  for  '  atone '  is  i??,  the  original  idea  of 
which  was  probably  '  to  wipe  out '  rather  than  '  to 
cover  up'  (but  see  Kiinig,  in  ExpT  xxii.  [1911] 
232,  378),  the  nyS,  'ransom,'  'bribe,'  being  the 
instrument.  The  ransom  to  >vipe  out  sin,  and 
purging  by  means  of  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  gradu- 
ally gave  way  to  a  more  spiritual  idea.  It  would 
not  be  correct  to  regard  this  absolutely  as  pro- 
gressive development.  Sacrifice  was  but  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  atonement,  a  concomitant  of  the 
ideal.  In  course  of  time  it  was  found  possible  to 
maintain  the  inward  process  independently  of  the 
outward  form,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  idea  of  physical  sacrifice  was  condemned. 
In  many  cases  sacrifices  were  brought  without 
the  proper  feeling  of  penitence  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner ;  this  abuse  was  sternly  reprobated  by  the 
prophets  (Am  5^'-»*,  Mai  l"  Mic  6»-« ;  cf.  JE  x.  616) 
and  Rabbis  {Numb.  Rabba  xix.  §  4=line  15,  outer 
col.,  fol.  68a,  ed.  Warsaw,  1868;  see  also  Tosefta 
Baba  Qavima,  x.  18,  cited  by  Abrahams  in  Camb. 
Bib.  Essays,  London,  1909,  p.  189 ;  Qimbi  on 
Jer.  7"';  Montefiore,  JQR  xvi.  209;  see' Mai- 
monides,  Guide,  pt.  iii.  ch.  xlvi.  ;  Friedlander's 
tr.,  p.  359;  cf.  p.  325).  But  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  sacrifice  as  a  means  of  atonement  for 
sin  is  categorically  repudiated,  or  whether  these 
denunciations  merely  refer  to  the  misuse  of  the 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  doubt 
may  be  traced  in  Rabbinic  writings  and  in  the 
Liturgy.  It  is  true  that  the  Prayer-book  of  all 
the  Orthodox  and  of  some  Reform  Synagogues 
contains  abundant  references  to  sacrifices  and 
prayers  for  their  restoration  as  a  means  of  atone- 
ment for  sin  (Singer,  pp.  225,  234,  but  contrast 
p.  267  ;  see  also  JE  x.  628),  and  that  the  daily  and 
festival  services  correspond  to  the  Temple  Offices ; 
nevertheless  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of 
these  prayers  were  composed  at  a  time  when  the 
overwhelming  calamity  was  still  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  every  Jew,  and  that  very  often  the  return  to 
Zion  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  are  but 
other  expressions  denoting  the  Messianic  age. 
The  thirteen  articles  of  the  Creed,  composed  Dy 
Maimonides  (+ 1205),  contain  no  reference  to 
sacrifice  (Singer,  p.  89),  although  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  articles,  which  deal  with  God's  cognizance 
of  sin  and  with  reward  and  punishment,  naturally 
imply  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  and  the  twelfth 
malces  obligatory  the  belief  in  the  Messiah.  The 
substitution  of  prayer  and  penitence  for  sacrifice 
asa  means  of  atonement,  as  taught  by  Hosea, 
Micah,  Aiuos,  and  Isaiah,  was  the  keystone  of  the 
Rabbinic  penitential  theory ;  but  this  did  not 
involve  a  condemnation  of  the  sacrificial  system  of 
the  Temple. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  itself  is,  of  course,  the 
outstanding  feature  in  the  Rabbinic  scheme  of 
repentance.  The  cessation  of  sacrifices  naturally 
magnified  its  importance,  and  caused  many  associa- 
tions to  gather  round  it.  The  Synagogue  liturgy 
contains  many  an  echo  from  the  Temple  ritual. 
The  humblest  Jew  in  a  Russian  Ghetto  confesses 
his  sins  in  the  identical  formula  used  by  kings  and 
high  priests.  Penitence  and  atonement  occupy  so 
prominent  a  position  in  the  life  of  a  Jew,  as  con- 
ceived by  the  Rabbis,  that  their  writings  are  full 
everywhere  of  the  necessity  and  means  of  obtaining 
freedom  from  sin.  In  particular,  the  end  of  Mislina 
Yoma  should  be  studied,  but  on  the  whole  it  will 
be  convenient  to  examine  the  treatise  on  Atone- 
ment and  Penitence  of  Maimonides  (Yad,  nw^n 
"?^9)i  tuid  to  incorporate,  where  necessary,  refer- 


cnces  from  Talmud  and  Midrash,  and  finally  to 
consider  the  Liturgy  and  Synagogue  practices. 

2.  The  Mishnaic  atonement  consists  in  a  complete 
repentance,  coupled  with  affliction  of  the  flesh 
according  to  the  piescriljed  re<inirenients  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  If  the  sin  has  been  against 
man,  restitution  must  precede  everything  else. 
Avowal  is  also  necessary.  Death  can  atone  in 
certain  cases.  Death-bea  repentance  is  effective, 
but  it  is  not  the  highest  form  of  atonement. 
Fasting,  almsgiving,  the  study  of  the  Torah, 
submission  to  stripes — all  the.se  can  atone ;  but  all 
forms  of  atonement  depend  for  their  success  on  the 
grant  of  Divine  grace. 

The  Mishna  and  Gemara  Yoma  deal,  in  the 
main,  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day,  but  the 
concluding  sections  may  here  be  cited,  as  referring 
more  particularly  to  the  abstract  idea  (Yoma  viii. 
8-9).  The  sin-offering  (nx^r;)  and  the  offering 
brought  for  certain  trespasses  Cm  cpx)  are  adequate 
to  atone ;  death  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  are 
adequate,  if  there  is  due  repentance ;  repentance 
alone  is  adequate  for  light  transgiessions,  whether 
of  affirmative  or  of  negative  commandments.  In 
the  case  of  grievous  sins,  pardon  is  suspended  until 
the  advent  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  brings 
the  pardon.  To  one  who  says,  '  I  will  sin  and 
thereafter  repent,'  the  power  of  repentance  is  not 
vouchsafed.  If  a  man  says,  '  I  will  sin  and  rely 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  to  bring  forgiveness,' 
the  Day  will  not  bring  pardon  to  liini.  The  Day 
brings  pardon  for  sins  between  man  and  God,  but 
for  sms  between  man  and  man  only  if  the  sinner 
has  previously  apj)eased  and  made  restitution  to 
his  victim.  This  R.  Eleazar  b.  'Azarya  (fl.  A.D. 
100)  deduced  from  Lv  16*",  '  From  all  your  sins 
before  the  Lord  shall  ye  be  clean,'  thus  taking 
di'Mkbd  with  ''  •j;S. 

B.  Aqiba  (t  A.u.  135)  said :  '  Happy  are  ye,  Israel ;  before 
whom  are  ye  purified  and  who  is  it  that  purifies  you  ?  It  is 
your  Father  in  Heaven,  as  it  is  said  in  Ezk  3625  •«  xnd  I  will 
sprinkle  upon  you  clean  water  and  ye  shall  be  clean,  from  all 
your  impurities  and  from  all  your  aljominations  will  I  purify 
you";  and  the  verse  (Jer  17 '3)  saith,  "O  thou  Miqirrh  of 
Israel,  O  Lord  "  [mimpfh  having  the  double  meaning  of  '  hope ' 
and  of  *  ritual  bath,  the  root  occurring  in  the  latter  sense  in 
On  19  '  Let  the  waters  be  gathered  together  '1.  Just  as  the 
migwih  purifies  the  unclean,  so  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
purifieth  Israel.'  See  also  I'oma  86,  quoted  in  full  in  art. 
•  Atonement'  in  JE  ii.  280  (this  art.  is  very  important). 

In  the  treatise  on  Penitence,  mentioned  above, 
Maimonides  summarizes  all  tliat  is  essential  in 
connexion  with  atonement.  (Citations  are  trans- 
lated from  the  Venice  ed.  of  Pietro  Bragadino, 
1615,  and  will  be  marked  by  the  letters  H.T.= 
Uilkkoth  Teshubah.)  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  obligation  of  avowal.  The  necessity 
of  public  confession  is  strongly  maintained  by 
Maimonides  in  the  opening  laws  of  the  first  jaerej. 
The  technical  term  is  iii  (ni'ninn,  minp),  from  the 
root  nr,  and  Widdui  comes  between  Teshubah  and 
Kapparah.  The  duty  of  confession  is  itself  a 
positive  commandment,  liecause  it  is  written 
(Lv  26**),  '  And  they  shall  confess  (iiwm)  their  sin 
and  the  sin  of  their  fathers,'  and  tliis  implies 
verbal  confession.  If  a  man,  having  transgressed 
any  single  command  of  the  Torah,  be  it  aflSrmative 
or  prohibitive,  be  it  in  presumptuous  sin  or  in 
unwilling  error,  desire  to  repent,  he  is  bound  (3;rj) 
to  confess  his  sin  before  God  (H.T.  i.  1).  The 
duty  of  confession  was,  of  course.  Biblical  in 
origin,  and  the  triple  confession  of  the  high  priest 
(Lv  16*-"''',  Mislina  Yotna  iii.  8  and  iv.  2,  vi.  2)  was 
the  mo<lel  which  was  adopted  by  private  persons, 
and  which  still  remains  in  the  Atonement  liturgy. 
The  formula  may  be  found  in  any  Mahzor  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (c.<7.  Davis,  vol.  ii.  'Atonement,' 
p.  161,  etc.).  For  tlie  use  of  individuals  it  ran 
thus :  '  O  God,  I  have  sinned,  acted  perversely, 
transgressed  before  Thee,  and  X  have  done  .  .  . 
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Verily  I  liave  repented  and  am  ashamed  of  my 
deeds,  and  I  will  never  return  to  such  an  act ' 
{H.T.  i.  2).  The  last  sentence  is,  according  to 
Maimonides,  the  integral  factor  of  tlie  whole 
confession  ;  and  every  one  who  is  profuse  in  con- 
fession (special  emphasis  is  laid  on  this  point)  is 
accounted  worthy  of  praise.  The  Divine  name  is, 
of  course,  omitted ;  D»ij,  just  as  in  the  Temple 
formula,  representing  the  Tetragrammaton,  which 
was  uttered  only  by  the  high  priest.  No  sin- 
ofi'ering  could  procure  pardon  without  penitence 
and  confession,  nor  could  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  suffice  to  wipe  away  guilt  without 
these  two  adjuncts.  Moreover,  theft,  even  if 
restitution  had  already  been  made,  could  be  for- 
given only  if  the  thief  had  made  public  confession 
and  resolved  to  abandon  theft  for  all  time  (H.T.  i. 
3).  Confession  is  just  as  vital  in  the  case  of  the 
community ;  hence  the  high  priest,  in  sending 
away  the  scapegoat,  made  a  public  avowal,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  because  it  was 
to  be  an  atonement  for  all  Israel.  But,  although 
the  scapegoat  was  a  general  national  atonement 
for  all  sins — light  and  grievous,  presumptuous  and 
unwitting,  with  or  without  avowal — yet  this  was 
the  case  only  if  the  sinner  repented  ;  without  due 
repentance  on  the  part  of  the  mdividual  the  public 
atonement  of  the  scapegoat  was  of  no  avail  except 
for  '  light '  (niVp)  transgressions.  According  to  the 
legal  definition,  the  difference  between  light  and 
grievous  (ri-fl:q)  transgressions  lay  in  the  penalty  ; 
in  the  latter  category  were  all  sins  for  wnich  the 
penalty  was  capital  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
the  Beth  Din,  and  excision  (see  CRIMES  AND 
Punishments  [Jewish]) ;  but  vain  swearing  and 
perjury,  although  not  subject  to  this  condition,  are 
yet  included  under  the  head  of  '  grievous '  (H.  T. 
I.  5).  The  destruction  of  the  Temple  has  made 
repentance  itself  the  means  of  atonement.  So 
powerful  is  repentance  that  even  on  the  death-bed 
of  a  lifelong  sinner  it  is  effective.  Further,  to 
those  who  repent,  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  itself 
the  means  of  pardon.  There  are  some  sins  which 
are  forgiven  as  soon  as  repentance  is  exercised, 
while  in  the  case  of  others  pardon  is  deferred. 

Four  main  distinctions  may  be  traced  (H.  T.  i.  7  ; 
Yoma  86a  [Gold.  1021,  Rodk.  134]).  Thus,  if  a  man 
repents  of  a  '  light '  sin  of  omission,  his  pardon  is 
immediate.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  repents  of 
a  'light'  sin  of  commission,  his  repentance 
suspends  his  condemnation  and  punishment,  and 
tlie  Day  of  Atonement  brings  his  pardon.  If  a 
man  lias  committed  '  grievous '  sins  of  commission, 
penitence  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  will  suspend 
his  condemnation  and  punishment,  and  the  chastise- 
ment which  will  be  inllicted  on  hira  will  complete 
his  pardon.  In  no  ca.se  can  complete  pardon  be 
obtained  without  penance  or  chastisement  (["tio:  ; 
see  conclusion  of  art.  Disease  and  Medicine 
[Jewish]).  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
blasphemy.  By  blasphemy  (lit.  the  profanation  of 
the  Name)  more  is  understood  than  the  English 
equivalent  implies.  It  almost  includes  deliberate 
atheism  (cf .  the  opposite  o^rrnK  r-ip,  '  suffer  martyr- 
dom '),  and  is  the  only  sin  to  which  the  distinction 
of  presumption  {[ni)  and  ignorance  (•iJJ?')  does  not 
apply  (oyn ViVn?  Tipj irriji  jjip^ iijk [Aboth iv.  4 ;  Singer, 
p.  196]).  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  '  profaned 
the  Name,'  repented  and  remained  constant  in  his 
repentance,  passed  a  Day  of  Atonement,  and  suffered 
the  chastisements,  his  absolute  pardon  is  deferred 
until  his  death  ;  but  by  the  effects  of  rejientance. 
Day  of  Atonement,  and  chastisement,  his  punish- 
ment is  suspended  (H.T.  i.  6-9). 

The  principles  underlying  these  differentiations 
are  clear.  It  is  far  easier  to  repair  a  sin  of  omission 
than  a  sin  of  cominission  (see  also  the  footnote  in 
Singer,  p.  262) ;  the  reality  of  repentance  in  the 


case  of  a  sinner  who  is  guilty  of  evil  practices  is 
tested  by  time,  for  he  must  prove  that  he  has  had 
the  power  and  opportunity  to  relapse  and  has  not 
yielded.  The  greater  the  sin,  the  longer  is  the 
period  necessary  to  attest  repentance.  Repentance 
itself  is  also  more  severe  and  lengthy  if  the  traces 
of  the  crime  have  to  be  effaced.  If  the  element 
of  chastisement  did  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
pardon,  it  might  lead  to  a  false  repentance  to  avoid 
punishment. 

The  question  of  the  reality  of  penitence  is  discussed  by 
E.  Yehuda  in  Geniara  Yoma  866  (Gold.  1024,  Eodk.  136),  and 
repeated  by  Maimonides  in  E.T.  ii.  Ifl.  The  decisive  test  is 
time  and  complete  opportunity  to  repeat  the  oflfence.  With  this 
is  also  connected  the  question  of  validity  of  death-bed  repent- 
ance. Maimonides  is  very  decisive.  Even  if  a  man  has  been 
a  sinner  all  his  days  and  repents  in  his  old  ajje,  when  all 
opportunity  for  sin  is  i^one,  in  spit*  of  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
the  highest  form  of  penitence,  nevertheless  his  penitence  is  a 
valid  atonement.  Even  it  he  has  sinned  all  his  life  and  repented 
only  on  his  death-bed,  his  sins  are  all  pardoned,  in  accordance 
with  Ec  122  (//.r.  u.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  see  Aboth  ii.  15 
(Singer,  p.  189) :  '  Repent  one  day  before  thy  death '  (i.e.  at  once, 
since  thy  death  may  be  to-morrow)-  Th©  difficulty,  of  course, 
which  the  Rabbis  felt  was  how  to  keep  the  gates  of  repentance 
open  to  the  dying  sinner,  without,  at  the  same  time,  making  it 
easy  for  a  man  to  sin  all  his  life,  relying  on  his  last  hour  to 
make  his  peace. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  penitence 
is  itself  held  by  the  Rabbis  to  have  been  a  means 
of  atonement ;  consequently  a  warning  is  uttered 
against  the  futility  of  hypocritical  atonement. 
Since  the  act  of  repentance  had  taken  the  place 
of  sacrifices  as  the  agency  by  which  pardon  could 
be  gained,  there  must  be  no  danger  of  the  means 
once  more  being  mistaken  for  the  end.  Any  man 
who  confesses  his  sins,  without  the  firm  intention 
of  abandoning  them,  is  like  one  who  bathes  while 
holding  in  his  hand  an  unclean  insect  (n?')-  His 
bathing  will  be  useless  until  he  abandons  the 
contaminating  object  (H.T.  ii.  4).  The  act  of  re- 
pentance must  be  a  real  iierdroia,  'change  of  mind,' 
and  must  involve  a  deep  recognition  of  the  heinous- 
ness  of  sin.  A  penitent  sTiould  be  continually 
praying  and  giving  charity,  according  to  his  means. 
He  should  flee  from  temptation,  he  should  even 
change  his  name,  as  mucli  as  to  say :  '  I  am  now 
another  person,  I  am  not  he  who  did  so  and  so.' 
He  must  change  all  his  actions  for  good  ;  he  should 
exile  himself,  because  exile  is  in  itself  an  atonement 
and  will  involve  him  in  humiliation  and  affliction 
which  will  cause  him  to  become  humble  and  meek 
in  spirit  (H.T.  ii.  5). 

It  is  also  praiseworthy  to  make  public  confession  ; 
for,  if  a  man  is  too  proud  to  reveal  his  transgres- 
sions, his  penitence  is  imperfect.  Here,  however, 
a  distinction  is  drawn.  A  man  should  confess 
publicly  sins  against  his  neighbour,  but  not  those 
against  God  (H.T.  ii.  7;  Yoma  866  [Gold.  1024, 
Rodk.  137]).  Penitence  and  confession,  although 
acceptable  at  all  times,  are  especially  desirable  at 
the  period  of  atonement,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year  (1st  Tisliri)  until  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  (For  an  investigation  of  the 
time  and  manner  of  confession,  the  formula  of  con- 
fession, the  manner  in  which  a  man  must  reconcile 
liimself  with  his  neighbour,  and  the  lengths  to 
whicli  he  must  go,  see  the  last  sections  of  H.T.  ii. 
and  iii.  5ff.) 

The  question  of  punishment  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered here,  but  eternal  damnation  requires  treat- 
ment in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  atonement.  The 
idea  of  everlasting  doom  was  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  Rabbis  ;  and,  when  it  was  limitea  to  a  very 
small  number,  great  pains  were  taken  to  prove  that 
almost  every  individual  or  class  for  whom  there 
seemed  no  hope  was,  in  fact,  sure  of  ultimate  salva- 
tion. There  was  always  some  mitigating  circum- 
stance which  had  been  overlooked,  some  Scriptural 
authority  to  be  found.  In  the  end,  there  were  but 
few,  indeed,  for  whom  there  was  no  hope.  Maimo- 
nides, in  his  Commentary  on  Misbna  Sanhcdrin, 
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gives  ranch  attention  to  the  question,  and  also  in 
H.T.  iii.  11  ff.  ;  it  is  in  the  latter  passage  that  the 
famons  words  occur :  o^'iyV  p^n  on)  v:  DViyn  n'lDiK  n-pn 
njn,  '  the  righteous  of  all  nations  have  a  share  in 
the  world  to  come.'  It  is  noteworthy  that,  when 
Maimonides  proceeds  to  particularize  those  who 
are  eternally  damned,  he  is  careful  to  begin  each 
section  with  '  The  following  Israelites,'  because  the 
beliefs  which  he  stigmatizes  are  frequently  held  by 
other  religions.  Having  stated  that  those  of  other 
creeds,  holding  these  beliefs,  who  live  a  righteous 
life  have  a  share  in  the  world  to  come,  he  does  not 
want  to  depart  from  his  pragmatic  position.  At 
the  same  time,  there  must  be  no  excuse  for  any 
Israelite  holding  these  beliefs.  In  such  a  case,  a 
Jew  may  not  rely  on  justification  by  good  works. 

There  is  no  atonement  for  the  following  clas-ses, 
if  they  die  impenitent :  the  Epicureans ;  those  who 
deny  the  Torah,  the  resurrection,  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah ;  those  who  cause  the  multitude  to 
sin  ;  those  who  separate  themselves  from  the  ways 
of  the  congregation ;  those  who  sin  publicly  and 
with  a  high  hand,  like  Jehoiakim  ;  the  betrayers  ; 
those  who  put  the  Congregation  in  terror,  not  for 
the  sake  of  heaven ;  those  who  shed  blood  ;  the 
slanderers;  and  those  who  draw  back  the'orlah. 
Six  kinds  of  Israelites  are  said  to  be  pxy'i' :  he 
who  denies  the  existence  of  a  Grod ;  he  who  says 
that  the  world  has  no  guiding  power  ;  he  who  says 
that  the  world  has  two  or  more  guiding  powers ; 
he  who  admits  that  there  is  a  Lord,  but  aflSrms 
that  it  is  a  star  or  some  being  endowed  with  a 
likeness ;  he  who  denies  that  the  Eternal  was  the 
first,  or  the  universal  Creator ;  he  who  worships  a 
star,  in  order  to  have  an  intermediary  between 
himself  and  the  Lord. 

The  Epicurean  among  the  Jews  ia  he  who  repudiates  prophecy 
and  inspiration  in  its  widest  terms  ('  he  who  says  that  there  is 
no  knowledge  from  the  Creator  that  reaches  man's  heart')  :  lie 
who  denies  the  prophecy  of  Moses  and  the  Divine  knowledge  of 
human  actions.  The  Jew  who  denies  the  Torah  is  he  who  says 
that  it  is  not  from  God  (even  one  veres  or  one  word),  or  who 
says  that  Moses  wrote  it  on  his  own  authority ;  so  also  he  who 
denies  the  oral  Law ;  who  denies  its  expounders,  as,  for  example, 
Zadoq  and  Baithoe ;  who  says  that  the  Creator  changes  one 
demand  for  another,  or  that  the  present  Law,  though  origin- 
ally Divine,  is  now  superseded. 

All  these  sinners,  as  well  as  the  others  enumerated 
by  Maimonides  {U.T.  iii.  16-23),  but  who  cannot, 
through  lack  of  space,  be  included  here,  are 
definitely  cut  off  from  the  life  to  come.  But  this 
clear  statement  is  at  once  mitigated  by  Maimonides : 

*  Under  what  conditions  are  the  above-mentioned  sinners  pre- 
cluded from,  the  hereafter?  If  they  have  died  in  sin.  But,  if  a 
man  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  die  (at  once),  then  he  is  a 
penitent.  He  is  one  of  those  who  shall  have  a  part  in  the  coming 
world,  for  there  is  nothing  that  can  withstand  penitence.  Even 
a  man  who  has  denied  the  cardinal  principle  (IB'J??  nps)  all  his 
days,  and  repented  at  the  end,  has  a  share,  as  it  is  said  (Is  67'9), 
•*  Peace,  peace  to  the  far  ofif  and  near,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will 
heal  him.  '  So  too,  all  the  wicked,  the  sinners  and  transgressors, 
when  they  return,  be  it  openly  or  secretly,  they  are  accepted,  as 
it  is  said,  "  Hetum  ye  backsliding  children  "  (Jer  3'*) ;  although 
such  a  man  be  still  a  backslider,  since  he  has  returned  in  secret 
without  making  avowal,  yet  he  is  received  by  reason  of  his 
repentance'  (irr.  iii.  24-26). 

The  obstacles  to  repentance  are  dealt  with  in 
B.T.  iv.,  but  in  this  connexion  penitence  is  not  the 
means  of  atonement  itself,  but  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  it ;  con.sequently  the  fourth  and  subse- 
quent p'mjtoj,  which  deal  with  difierent  subjects 
also,  may  be  neglected  here.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  study  carefully  the  Gemara  at  the  end  of 
Vojrui  85ft  (Gold.  1019-1033,  Rodk.  132-142)  and 
ch.  xi.  of  Sanhedrin,  J}eleq,  with  the  commentary 
of  Maimonides  (see  Lit.  at  end),  and  also  the  other 
Rabbinic  references  given  volJE,  art.  'Atonement.' 
■  A  fair  number  of  Midrashic  extracts  are  given  by 
Rapaport  in  Tales  and  Maxirm  from  tlu.  Midrash, 
London,  1907,  p.  261. 

3.  It  remains  to  consider  the  question  of  atone- 
ment from  the  liturgical  and  ceremonial  point  of 


view,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  Day  of  Atonement 
itself,  to  which  special  treatment  is  accorded  (see 
Festivals  AND  FAST.s[Heb.]).  The  keynote  of  the 
Liturgy  is  the  oft-quoted  trilogy  :  nsisf  n^ynt  ,i}it>iii 
'"nUri  yT^n^i  lT5ItP,  '  Repentance,  prayer,  and  charity 
avert  the  evil  decree  (Jer.  Taanith  li.  65,  fol.  a, 
outer  col.,  line  6  [ed.  princ.]  =  vol.  vi.  p.  153  of 
Schwab's  tr.;  see  M.  Schuhl,  Sentences  .  .  .  du 
Talmud,  Paris,  1878,  p.  91,  no.  252).  These  words 
are  the  climax  of  the  additional  services  for  the  New 
Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  (.see  Davis,  p.  150 ; 
also  Heidenheim,  Mahzor,  ed.  Roedelheim,  1859, 
and  others,  fol.  24a).  They  are  printed  in  excep- 
tionally large  type,  and  beneath  them  are  added  ex- 
planatory glosses,  viz.  fox},  ^ip,  tivi.  Fasting  is  thus 
associated  with  n^va^ ;  Vip,  corresponding  to  •'vS?.  may 
either  be  an  allusion  to  confession  or,  more  prob- 
ably, to  prayer,  while  I'loy  explains  .ibi*  as  =  charity, 
on  the  basis  of  Pr  10*  11*,  which  the  Rabbis  trans- 
late '  Charity  delivereth  from  death.'  In  Rabbinic 
.ijj-ns,  like  Syr.  zedq'tha,  always  has  that  meaning, 
being  reserved  for  '  righteousness.'  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  a  curious  example  of  Gematria  in 
this  connexion.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  letters 
of  each  of  the  words  n'lJt,  ^ip,  [idd  are  numerically 
equivalent  to  136,  and  the  three  words  thus  total 
408.  This  corresponds  to  nKi  and  explains  Lv  16", 
"■■JPcS^i  )'nni<  i.z\  I"*'?,  '  With  nrfi  shall  Aaron  enter 
tlie  Holy  of  holies,'  i.e.  he  shall  make  atonement 
for  all  Israel  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  charity. 

This  theme  might  be  abundantly  illustrated;  «.f7.,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Pethihiih  Selihah  for  Yo?er  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment:  *  What  though  our  errors  be  many,  yea  theft  and  violence, 
cause  us  to  turn,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  annul  our  wicked- 
ness. Repentance  and  good  works  are  ever  as  shield  and  buckler, 
but  it  is  upon  Thy  mighty  mercies  that  we  rely '  (Davis,  p.  82). 
(The  main  thought  is  derived  from  Shabbath  32a,  Yoma  87a,  and 
Aboth  iv.  13  (Singer,  p.  196,  foot].)  See  also  the  reference  in 
the  Ne'ilah  Service  (Davis,  p.  263) :  '  Gates  of  tears  that  are 
never  closed,'  the  same  being  also  said  of  the  Gates  of  Prayer 
and  of  Repentance  in  Pesilfta  xxv.  §  4, 167  a,  ed.  Buber,  Lyok,  1868. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Divine  grace  as 
a  means  of  atonement,  in  the  Liturgy;  every 
Selihah  Service  begins  with  this  idea.  Thus  the 
Pethihah  always  ends  with  D'n!B3  uk  0'3TT  TDC[t''B  '?i 
'  For  it  is  on  Thy  mighty  mercies  that  we  rely,'  or 
some  similar  phrase,  in  order  to  lead  up  to  the  next 
Selihah,  which  is  never  varied  and  which  begins, 
'  For  it  is  on  Thy  mighty  mercies  that  we  rely,  on 
Thy  charities  that  we  trust'  (Davis,  pp.  222,  82, 
169).  A  similar  idea,  a  mystic  or  poetic  develop- 
ment, is  the  mention  of  the  thirteen  midd/jth,  or 
Divine  attributes  (Ex  34'- '),  as  means  of  atonement. 
As  instances  may  be  cited  the  two  prayers  n^p  Sk 
apV  (Davis,  p.  258),  and  the  Selihah  in  the  Shaharith 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  beginning  nhp  .Tii^;;  eJ'jif' 
(Selihoth,  ed.  Proops,  fol.  566,  no.  105).  In  tlie 
Ne'ilah  Service  (Davis,  p.  263)  this  idea  has  even 
been  pushed  so  far  as  to  personify,  poetically,  the 
middath/uirahdmtm,  or  quality  of  mercy,  and  to  be- 
seech it  to  intercede  with  the  Almighty  for  atone- 
ment. This  has  teen  eliminated  by  some  modem 
Mahzorim,  including  Davis,  by  changing  the  read- 
ing (but  see  Roedelheim  text,  or  Durlacher,  Erech 
Hatephiloth,  Kippour  2,  ed.  ii.,  Paris,  1866,  p.  324, 
where  the  Selihah  occurs  in  Miiihah).  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  offer  anything  more  than 
typical  references,  since  the  whole  of  the  vast 
Selihah  and  penitential  liturgies  is  replete  with 
passages  that  might  well  serve  as  illustrations. 
This  remark  applies  to  all  of  the  liturgical  section 
of  this  article. ' 

Jewish  theology  never  contained  the  idea  of 
original  sin,  and  thus  this  idea  is  absent  in  the 
scheme  of  atonement.  It  has  been  well  shown  by 
S.  Levy  (Original  Virtue,  London,  1906)  that  Juda- 
ism held  the  converse  idea  under  the  form  of  n»: 
ni3K,  or  the  merits  of  the  Patriarchs.     The  germ 

1  Under  this  heading  belongs  the  idea  of  God  atoning  '  for  his 
Name's  sake '  (cl.  Singer,  pp.  67  and  160,  near  foot). 
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this  idea  Ls  old ;  '  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob'  occurs  in  the  'Aniidah  (Singer,  p.  44,  and 
Mt  22»-),  and  in  the  Pentateuch  (Gn  24"  31"  329). 
In  the  end  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  merits  of  the 
Patriarchs  as  a  claim  on  the  Divine  grace  and  a 
means  of  salvation  and  atonement.  If  children  are 
not  to  sufl'er  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  it  would 
seem  that  they  may  not  benefit  by  their  virtues. 
But  in  the  Selih6th  the  refrain,  '  but  we  and  our 
Fathers  have  sinned,'  occurs,  altliough  this  is  merely 
stating  a  fact,  not  recording  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
at  an  accumulation  of  sin.  In  any  case  it  is  held 
very  strongly  that,  by  the  Divine  grace,  the  merits 
of  the  ancestors  maybe  accounted  to  their  descend- 
ants as  atonement  for  sin  {e.g.  the  Selihah  npDx  'pjN 
njiji  [Proops,  fol.  686,  no.  129] ;  cf.  the  Selihah 
beginning  with  almost  the  same  words,  in  the  Seph- 
ardic  rite  [Gaster,  i.  39  or  iii.  30] ;  the  prayer 
ujjt:  tn.T  .interT  vij  \:'2h  Drn.iN^  njs^  'p  [Davis,  Atone- 
ment, pt.  i.  pp.  53-55]  ;  for  similar  prayers,  see 
Gaster,  iii.  28-34).  This  motive  has,  of  course,  no 
connexion  with  any  idea  of  a  personal  mediator  or 
intercessor — an  idea  not  found  anywhere  in  the 
Liturgy. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  merits  of  the  Patriarchs  is 
the  idea  of  the'dqeddh,  or  binding  of  Isaac.  God  is 
prayed  to  recall  the  'dqedah,  and  pardon  the  sin  of 
Isaac's  descendants.  Every  Selihah  Service  con- 
tains an  'dqeddh  (e.g.  Davis,  87-89,  228,  176 ;  see  also 
the  beautiful  Piyyut  of  Judah  Samuel  Abbas  in  the 
Sephardic  rite  np?n^  pv]  '~!St^  na  [Gaster,  ii.  106, 
and  Singer,  p.  8,  §  2,  also  Gaster,  i.  4ff.]).  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  blowing  of  the  ram's  horn  is  that 
God  may  recall  the  'dqedah  and  grant  atonement 
to  the  seed  of  Isaac.  Among  the  Sephardim,  the 
seventh  day  of  Tabernacles  (Hosha' ana  Rabba)  is 
more  penitential  in  character  than  among  the 
Ashkenazim  ;  the  ram's  horn  is  sounded  and  Seli- 
Ji6th  are  said,  for  this  is  an  additional  means  of 
atonement ;  those  who  did  not  completely  repent, 
or  whose  fate  was  not  adjudged  on  the  previous 
Day  of  Atonement,  may  have  a  last  chance.  Seven 
penitential  circuits  are  made,  referring  to  the  three 
patriarchs,  Moses,  Aaron,  Pinehas,  and  David,  and 
their  merits  are  urged  as  means  of  atonement 
(Gaster,  iv.  148  ff.). 

The  Confession  was  greatly  elaborated  in  the 
Liturgy  (for  Talmud  see  Yoma  876  [Gold.  ii.  1030, 
Rodk.  vi.  140]) ;  three  chief  formula;  require  notice. 
They  are  all  arranged  in  alphal)etical  order,  to  faci- 
litate recitation  by  memory.  The  first  two  are  con- 
gregational, and  the  first  person  plural  is  employed 
throughout.  They  are,  on  this  account,  recited 
aloud.     The  first  formula  is  the  'Ashnmnu  (Singer, 

§.  258),  and  is  elaborated  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
elihah  Service :  "ftT^jp  uyia  ,d5(-S5D  isjpn  (Proops, 
fol.  66,  or  Gaster,  iii.  .37).  The  second  is  the  'al-tfU 
(Singer,  p.  259).  This  is  not  recited  aloud  in  its 
entirety.  The  third  fonnula  cannot  be  quoted  so 
readily  ;  it  is  the  one  intended  for  private  use  and 
silent  meditation.  Several  examples  of  this  kind  of 
Widdui  exist.  There  is  the  beautiful  composition 
of  R.  Isaac  b.  Israel  in  the  Sephardic  Minhah  for 
Kippur  (Gaster,  iii.  225).  See  also  the  Widdui 
for  Musaph  by  R.  Shem  Tob  b.  Ardutiel  (Gaster, 
iii.  181),  and  the  great  Widdui  by  R.  Nissim  of 
Babylon  (i6.  123).  For  a  confession  for  the  reader 
alone,  cf.  ib.  125.  In  the  long  prayer  (['lio  'n;)  which 
concludes  the  Selih6th  for'Erev  Rosh  hash-Shanah, 
a  Widdui  has  been  interwoven  (fol.  24  of  Proop's  ed., 
Amsterdam,  1711).  The  former  of  the  public  con- 
fessions is  repcate<l  at  all  the  five  services  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  the  'al-Ifet,  however,  only  at 
the  first  four;  at  Ne'Ilah  there  is  substituted  for 
it  a  very  l)eautiful  prayer,  a'\i-Jf\B^  i;  [nil  ■ifin  (Singer, 
p.  267),  which  should  be  read  very  carefully. 

Other  fasts  for  atonement  may  be  briefly  noticed  ; 
the  '  Second  and  Fifth '  after  the  three  festivals  : 


the  private  fast  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  tlie 
wedding  day,  because  they  begin  a  new  life  purged 
of  sin  ( Jer.  Bik.  iii.  65,  fol.  6,  cols,  c,  d  [ed.  princ. 
=  vol.  ii.  p.  386  of  Schwab's  tr.,  ParLs,  1873-79])  ; 
a  private  fast  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  in 
order  to  atone  for  a  sin  ;  finally,  on  the  historical 
fasts  Selihflth  are  said,  because  the  calamities  which 
are  commemorated  were  due  to  sin,  and  penitence 
may  bring  pardon  and  restoration.  On  the  ninth 
of  Ab,  although  no  actual  Selih6th  are  recited,  yet 
the  recognition  of  sin  and  the  prayer  for  atonement 
is  implied  in  many  of  the  Qindth.  The  doctrine  of 
vicarious  atonement  in  the  Christian  sense  finds 
no  place  in  Rabbinic  Judaism,  because  the  Rabbis 
denied  original  sin.  Man  had  his  two  yesers,  but 
there  was  no  necessity  or  room  for  a  Messiah 
suffering  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  '  Happy  are 
you,  Israel,  God  it  is  who  purifies  you,'  said  Aqiba 
(loc.  cit.).  Although  passages  could  be  produced 
which  might  seem  to  point  to  the  vicarious  idea, 
such  a  sense  proves,  on  examination,  to  be  un- 
tenable. Other  means  of  atonement — study  of  the 
Torah,  etc., — may  be  found  in  JE  ii.  280,  outer 
column. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  punishment  and 
death  as  means  of  atonement.  Thus  poverty 
('Erubin  416  [Gold.  ii.  135,  Rodk.  93]),  exile  {Sank. 
376),  suffering  (Ber.  5a),  can  procure  it  (see  Disease 
AND  Medicine  [Jewi.sh]).  The  death-bed  confession 
(Singer,  p.  317,  based  on  Ber.  60a)  is  that '  my  death 
may  be  accepted  as  an  atonement  for  my  sins.'  In 
the  Selihah  "53  "(i^p  (Proops,  ed.  cit.  no.  131,  fol. 
696  ;  Davis,  p.  224)  by  Mordecai  b.  Sabbattai,  the 
poet  prays : 

'  May  the  words  of  my  mouth  be  a  sweet  savour  before  Thee, 
Rock  of  Ages,  accept  ray  fat  and  my  blood,  diminished  by  fastin^r, 
instead  of  the  fat  and  blood  of  the  sacrifices  ;  may  the  meditation 
of  my  heart  that  I  have  laid  before  Thee,  these  ten  days,  be  as  the 
sin-offering,  the  trespass-offering,  and  the  Minhah '  (see  Ber.  17a, 
Gold.  i.  61). 

Baptism  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a 
means  of  atonement  in  Judaism.  On  the  eve  of 
Kippur,  after  receiving  flagellation  (see  J.  Caro, 
ahul/uin  'Arukh,  ch.  607,  §  6)  it  became  the  custom 
to  bathe  ;  but  ritual  bathing  was  associated  with 
rather  than  a  means  of  atonement,  though  another 
water-ceremony  has  been  introduced.  On  the  New 
Year,  after  service  in  the  place  of  worship,  the  con- 
gregation repairs  to  running  water,  and  prays  '  that 
God  may  cast  our  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.' 
The  last  two  verses  of  Micah,  where  these  words 
occur,  are,  with  other  passages  from  Scripture, 
there  recited  ;  and  it  is  from  Micah  that  the  cere- 
mony takes  its  name  of  Tashlih,  '  Mayest  Tliou 
cast  (Abrahams,  Festival  Studies,  London,  1906, 
p.  91  ;  and  JE  xii.  66). 

On  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  cere- 
mony of  Kapporeth  took  place  (see  Oesterley  and 
Box,  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Sijnngogue^, 
p.  445).  It  consisted  in  swinging  a  fow'l,  after- 
wards given  to  the  poor  as  a  symbolic  atonement. 
(The  origin  of  this  custom,  and  also  the  objections 
raised  against  it,  may  be  studied  in  JE  ii.  282, 
and  vii.  435;  see  also  iShulhan  'Arukh,  ch.  605.) 
Probably  the  original  aim  was  cliarity — to  provide 
poor  Jews  with  a  meal  before  the  fast  began. 

LiTERATURB.— C.  G.  Montefiore,  in  JQR  xvi.  (1904)  209  (very 
important);  JE,  art.  'Atonement';  cf.  KliE,wt.  Crimes  and 
PrsisllMRNTS  (Jewish);  Oesterley  and  Box,  Religion  and 
Wtrrship  of  the  Synagogue-,  London,  1911.  For  Hebrew  hoolis 
on  the  sul>Jectof  Atonement,  see  the  chapter  on  ethical  litera- 
ture in  Israel  Abrahams,  ShtfH  Ilist.  of  Jewish  Literature, 
Ix)ndon,  1900.  See  also  Authorized  Daily  Praj/er-book,  ed. 
Singer,  IX)iidon,  1911,  and  Mal^zor,  ed.  A.  Davis  and  II.  Adler 
(cited  as  Davis),  do.  1904,  also  ed.  David  Levi,  do.  1824,  1860, 
etc.;  Selity6th,  e<I.  Proops,  Amsterdam,  1711 ;  Sephardic  Jlfrt^zor, 
ed.  Oaster,  Oxford  Press,  1901  fl.  ;  do.  ed.  de  Sola,  London,  I'SSO- 
38  and  1852.  Talmudic  references  are  best  studied  in  L.  Gold- 
schmidt's  ed.  (cited  as  Gold.),  with  German  tr.  and  notes,  Berlin, 
1901,  or  in  Rodkinson's  (cited  as  Rodk.)  Eng.  tr..  New  York 
(vol.  vi.  =  1899).  Mishn.  yomo  is  edited  by  H.  L.  Strack(Sc*n;rtpn 
des  Inst.  Jud.,  Berlin,  no.  3),  Berlin,  1888.    See  also  Shuil^an 
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'Aniih  ol  Joseph  Caro  In  anv  modern  edition.  For  Haimonidea 
on  ^UtO,  «ee  J.  HoUer,  Zur  Grtch.  <ler  DopnenUhre  in  drr 
Ml  BaigimavhiUnovkie  drs  Mitletalten,  Berlin,  1901 ;  also 
B.  Pocock,  Porta  Mom,  oxford,  186S  (with  Latin  tr.):  «ee 
also  Strack'i  ed.  of  Si»iA«lnn  in  Sehn/ten  dtt  tntt.  Jud., 
Berlin,  1910 ;  and  Ualmonidee,  BWchoth  Teshubah. 

Herbert  Ix)ewe. 

EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Muslim). 
— Tlie  formula)  whereby  duties  and  riglits  are 
designated  in  Islam  are  identical  with  those  nsed 
for  debts  and  credits.  Hence  the  acts  prescribed 
by  the  code  are  regarded  as  debts  due  from  man 
to  God,  incurred  by  acceptance  of  Islam ;  other 
debts  may  be  incurred  by  undertaking  obligations 
voluntarily  or  by  violating  prohibitions.  In  the 
third  case  expiation  is  necessary  ;  in  the  second 
it  may  be  ])erniissible  ;  in  the  iirst  it  has  no  place. 

Man's  debts  to  God  are  the  five  daily  prayers, 
fasting  in  Ramadan,  payment  of  alms,  and  pil- 
erimage.  If  he  omit  to  pray  at  the  right  time,  all 
ne  need  do  is  to  say  an  extra  prayer  at  a  later 
time  ;  no  '  expiation  (kaffdrah)  is  required.  There 
is  some  question  whether  one  who  has  temporarily 
apostatized  and  been  re-converted  to  Islam  ought 
to  make  up  for  all  the  prayers  which  he  has 
omitted  in  the  interval,  and  whether  the  same 
obligation  is  incumbent  on  one  who  has  been 
ignorantly  brought  up,  so  as  to  be  unaware  of 
the  obligations.  The  majority  hold  that  this 
obligation  does  exist  (Fataioa  of  Ibn  Taimiyyah, 
A.H.  1326,  ii.  238).  '  Payment '  of  prayer,  i.e.  saying 
it  at  tlie  proper  time  (add^),  is  distinguished  from 
'repayment  of  this  sort  (qadd).  Similarly,  one 
who  has  for  any  reason  omitted  to  fast  should 
make  up  for  the  omission  by  fasting  the  requisite 
number  of  days  out  of  season.  Unpaid  alms  can 
also  be  given  when  the  year  in  which  they  should 
have  been  paid  has  elapsed  j  or  they  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  inheritance.  An  omitted  pilgrimage  can 
be  made  good  by  deputy,  i.e.  by  paying  some  one 
to  perform  it  in  a  dead  man's  stead.  What  dis- 
tinguishes all  these  cases  from  those  which  follow 
is  that  there  is  no  substitution  of  one  performance 
for  another  ;  the  identical  act  is  performed,  though 
out  of  the  time,  or  by  another  person. 

'  Expiation '  in  the  case  of  obligations  voluntarily 
undertaken  means  the  substitution  of  a  different 
act  for  the  act  originally  promised.  This  is  not 
permissible  in  the  case  of  a  vow,  but  is  so  in  the 
case  of  an  oath  (Ibn  Qayyim  al-Jauzij^ah,  Works, 
A.H.  1325,  ii.  240).  The  Qur'an  emphasizes  the 
principle  that  an  oath  uttered  with  full  intent 
may  be  broken  on  condition  of  some  act  pleasing 
to  God  being  performed,  such  act  being  the  manu- 
niiasion  of  a  slave,  the  feeding  of  the  poor,  or,  if 
these  be  beyond  the  means  of  tlie  perjurer,  fasting 
(Qur.  V.  91) ;  the  substituted  act  is  called  kaffdrah 
(a  word  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew),  and  the  pro- 
ceeding itself  is  called  '  profaning  of  the  oath ' 
{tahillcU  al-yamin  [Qur.  Ixvi.  2],  otherwise  inter- 
preted as  'loosening  of  the  bond').  The  theory 
that  it  removes  the  guilt  incurred  is  rejected  by 
some  jurists,  on  the  ground  that  in  many  cases 
snch  perjury  is  approved.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  oath  is  exempted  from  this  principle ;  and  the 
discussions  of  the  jurists  are  ordinarily  confined  to 
the  question  of  the  formulae  which  constitute 
'  oaths '  and  <»he  amount  of  compen.sation  to  be 
paid  by  the  perjurer.  The  Prophet  is  supposed 
to  have  said :  '  If  a  man  swear  to  do  sometliing, 
and  afterwards  find  a  better  course,  let  him  do 
what  is  better  and  make  kaffdrah  for  the  oath ' 
(Yaqfit,  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men,  vi.  116). 

Where  a  debt  has  been  incurred  by  violation  of 
a  prohibition,  the  latter  may  take  the  form  of  a 
capital  offence  or  a  mild  offence.  For  the  former 
the  code  provides  specific  punishments,  which 
may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  expiations  [kaffdrdt 
[Itai  Qayyim,  ii.  218]),  and  are  probably  so  in 


the  sense  that  they  redeem  the  Muslim  criminal 
from  hell-fire  ;  though  in  the  case  of  the  wilful 
murder  of  a  Muslim  some  further  expiation  is 
required  for  this  purpose.  For  certain  mild 
offences,  e.g.  the  slaughter  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
sacred  area,  the  Qur'an  prescribes  expiations ; 
they  take  the  form  of  the  sacrifice  in  eacli  case  of 
a  tame  animal  equal  in  value  to  the  wild  animal 
killed — a  camel  for  an  ostrich,  a  cow  for  a  wild 
ass,  etc.  Where  the  means  of  the  offender  are 
insufficient,  fasting  must  serve  instead.  For  minor 
offences,  which  are  not  treated  in  the  code,  accord- 
ing to  one  theory  expiation  is  to  be  found  in 
abstention  from  capital  offences ;  while  another 
doctrine  is  that  the  prescribed  ordinances  count 
as  expiation  for  them. 

Where  in  a  Muslim's  account  with  God  there  is 
a  deficit,  it  appears  that  this  wiU  be  expiated  by 
temporary  punishment  after  death  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Sufi  Abu  "Talib  al-Makkl  argues  that  the  fire 
will  have  the  effect  of  cleansing  on  the  soul  of 
believers,  owing  to  their  affinity  with  air  and 
earth,  whereas  it  will  merely  attract  those  of  un- 
believers to  itself,  owing  to  their  affinity  with  fire 
(Qutal-quliib,  A.H.  1310,ii.l50).  This  view,  which  is 
based  on  one  solution  of  a  difficult  theological  prob- 
lem (whether  the  believer  will  in  any  case  remain 
for  ever  in  hell),  gives  the  punishment  subjective 
value,  but  does  not  make  it  an  objective  off-set 
for  the  offences  ;  and  the  writer,  in  agreement 
with  this,  makes  the  act  of  fasting  itself  agreeable 
to  God,  and  thereby  tit  to  rank  with  those  charit- 
able deeds  which  otherwise  serve  as  expiations. 

As  between  human  beings,  expiation  of  ofl'ences 
is  a  matter  for  private  arrangement.  One  who 
has  received  an  injury  may  agree  to  accept  expia- 
tion, or  may  prefer  to  avenge  it  (if  he  have  the 
power),  or  to  leave  it  to  be  settled  at  the  Last 
Judgment.  Ghazali  gives  special  treatment  to 
the  case  where  the  offence  committed  is  slander  ; 
unless  the  slanderer  expiates  and  obtains  forgive- 
ness from  his  victim,  some  of  his  good  deeds  will 
be  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  latter,  or  some 
of  the  latter's  misdeeds  transferred  to  his  accomit 
on  the  Day  of  Judgment  (iJeti'wa/  of  the  Meligious 
Sciences,  A.H.  1306,  iii.  116). 

Although  the  cases  of  expiation  contemplated 
by  the  Muslim  code  are  thus  strictly  limited,  cer- 
tain practices,  involving  the  idea  of  expiation,  sur- 
vived from  pagan  times,  and  certain  others  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  natural  belief  that  bad  actions 
of  various  sorts  can  be  cancelled  by  acts  of  super- 
erogation. To  the  former  class  belong  tlie  sacrifices 
which  the  law  permits  rather  than  enjoins — such 
as  the  offering  of  two  ewes  for  the  birth  of  a  male 
and  one  for  the  birth  of  a  female  child,  where  the 
number  corresponds  with  the  rule  in  the  Law  of 
Inheritance  that  the  male  counts  as  two  females. 
The  practice  doubtless  originally  signifies  that  the 
life  of  the  animal  is  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
that  of  the  cliild  wliich  the  god  may  claim ;  but 
the  jurists  seem  unwilling  to  formulate  this  tlieoiy. 
The  sacrifice  which  forms  part  of  the  pilgrimage 
ceremony  is  regarded  as  winning  favour  rather 
than  as  expiating  sin  ;  but,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion, the  weight  of  the  animal  is  to  be  put  into 
the  scale  of  the  sacrificer's  good  deeds  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  and  so  will  serve  as  an  ofl'-set  against 
evil  deeds  which  will  be  found  in  the  other  scale. 

LiTRRATURR.-— This  has  been  given  in  the  article. 

D.  S.  Marooliouth. 
EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Parsi). 
— I.  Expiatory  prayers.  —  Tlie  Avestan  words 
paitita  and  dpercii,  '  expiation,'  occur  in  the  Ven- 
diddd(m..  21,  vii.  52  [gloss  in  the  Pahlavi  tr.],  iiu 
38  f.,  viii.  107,  xviii.  68)  in  connexion  with  the 
penalties  prescribed  for  various  crimes.  Neither 
the  GathSs  oor  the  extant  Avestan  texts  have 
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preserved  for  us  any  expiatory  prayer  composed 
in  the  ATestan  language.  The  frastuye  prayer 
incorporated  in  the  Khordah  Avesta  from  Yasna  xi. 
17-xii.  7  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  specimen  of 
the  Avestan  expiatory  prayer ;  but  it  is  rather  a 
confessional  prayer  than  an  expiatory  one,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  simply  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  faithful  that  he  accepts  all  good 
thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds,  and  re- 
nounces all  evil  thoughts,  evil  words,  and  evil 
deeds.  For  the  expiatory  prayer  proper  we  have 
to  turn  to  the  Pazand  texts  of  the  later  period. 
There  is  a  penitential  prayer  called  Patet-l  Pashi- 
mani,  composed  in  Pazand,  the  authorship  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Dastur  Adarbad  Mahraspand,  the 
high  priest  and  premier  of  King  Shapur  II.  (A.D. 
310-379).  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  abbrevi- 
ated Patet  known  as  the  Patet-i  Khud.^  These 
expiatory  prayers  enumerate  all  sins  of  commission 
and  omission  ;  those  done  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, actually  committed  or  merely  contemplated ; 
sins  pertaining  to  thought,  word,  or  deed,  body  or 
soul,  this  world  or  the  next ;  those  committed 
against  Ahnra  Mazda,  the  A  mesh*.  Spentas,  or 
their  respective  creations  ;  against  parents  or  chil- 
dren, kinsmen  or  countrymen,  friends  or  neighbours 
— in  short,  all  sins  that  it  is  possible  for  human 
beings  to  commit. 

2.  Expiation  absolves  sins. — Fasting  from  food 
is  prohibited  ;  the  only  fast  inculcated  in  the  Maz- 
dayasnian  religion  is  from  sin  (Sad  Dar,  Ixxxiii. 
3-5).  The  faithful  should  not  commit  sins  volun- 
tarily {Mainog-i  Khrat,  lii.  16).  Not  to  sin  is 
better  than  to  expiate  sin  {Ddtistan-i  Dinik,  xli. 
11).  But,  if  one  has  sinned  through  thoughtless- 
ness or  otherwise,  he  should  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  atone  for  it.  A  sin  unatoned  for  increases 
every  year  in  dimension,  whereas  by  atonement 
its  growth  is  stunted,  and  it  withers  like  a  tree 
[Sad  Dar,  xlv.  5).  Owing  to  a  man's  sins,  he 
incurs  the  condemnation  of  Ahnra  Mazila ;  but 
sincere  penance  restores  him  again  to  the  riglit 
relation  to  his  heavenly  father,  and  he  is  forgiven. 
The  efficacy  of  expiation  is  such  that,  whereas  the 
recital  of  every  sacred  Gatha  routs  one  demon,  the 
expiation  of  one's  sins  routs  every  fiend  (Shayast  Id- 
Sndyast,  xx.  11).  The  best  time  for  making  atone- 
ment for  one's  sins  is  during  one's  life  (Ddtistan-l 
Dinik,  xli.  10).  It  is  said  that  men  shoiild  make  it 
a  habit  to  recite  a  short  penitential  formula  every 
night  before  going  to  bed  {Sad  Dar,  Ixxxiv.  1). 
For  who  knows  but  the  Demon  of  Death  may  cap- 
ture him  while  asleep,  and  he  may  not  rise  to 
atone  for  his  sins  in  the  light  of  the  day  ?  If  an 
individual  dies  without  expiating  his  sins,  his  way 
to  heaven  is  blocked,  for  it  is  ordained  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Ahura  Mazda  that  the  only  means  of  entering 
heaven  or  to  escajje  hell  is  the  making  of  exjpiation 
while  living  (Datistan-i  Dinik,  xli.  10).  The  reli- 
gion of  Mazda  extirpates  all  kinds  of  sins  by  means 
of  atonement  {Vendiddd,  iii.  41,  42,  viii.  29,  30). 
As  the  sins  already  atoned  for  in  this  life  stand 
cancelled  in  the  book  of  life,  no  account  is  taken 
of  them  when  the  soul  approaches  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment on  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day  after  death 
{Ddtisldn-i  Dinik,  xiii.  2,  3).  We  are  told  in  an- 
other place  that  .such  a  soul  does  receive  punishment 
at  the  Chinvat  bridge,  but  is  spared  the  tortures 

'  The  PaUfi  Pmhinulni  u  edited  in  Vhz&nA  by  Edaiji  Ker- 
a&«pi  Anlia  (POurut  TexU,  Btjnibay,  1909,  pp.  lIS-125),  and 
translated  by  Spiegel  (Aventa  iiltermUt,  Leipzig',  1862-^,  iii. 
207-21.'));  the  Patif-i  Khud  is  e<lited  in  Pahlavi  by  de  Harlez 
(Manufl  liu  pehleiri,  Pari»,  18S0,  pp.  140-161),  and  in  Pazand  by 
Antia  (pp.  14B-162),  and  translated  by  Spiegel  (pp.  215-219). 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  two  other  Parsi  expiatory 
prayers  :  the  PatH-i  Irnnig,  edited  by  Antia  (pp.  134-140),  anil 
translated  by  Spiegel  (pp.  219-229)  and  by  Darmesteter  (ie 
Z'.iuiAvetta,  Paris,  1892-93,  iii.  167-180);  and  the  PaMf-i 
Viiariakdn,  or  *  Renunciation  for  the  Dead,'  edited  by  Antia 
(pp.  125-134),  and  as  yet  untranslated. 


of  hell  {ib.  xli.  8 ;  Sad  Dar,  xlv.  10),  and  is  given 
a  place  in  Hameshtagdn,  a  place  specially  reserved 
for  the  souls  whose  good  and  evil  deeds  are  equal 
(Rivdyat-i  Dardb  Hormazdydr,  pp.  497,  498,  Nav- 
sari,  1896). 

In  one  of  his  communings  with  Ahura  Mazda,  Zarathushtrs 
sees  the  soul  of  king  Jamshed  in  the  torments  of  hell.  Jamshed 
becomes  penitent  before  the  prophet,  and  craves  forgiveness. 
Zaratbushtra  thereupon  asks  Ahura  Mazda  to  show  mercy  to 
the  fallen  king.  The  soul  is  then  removed  from  hell  and  sent  to 
Satneshtatjdn.  There  it  remains  for  a  period  of  one  thousand 
years,  and,  after  further  penance  and  expiation,  is  forgiven  all 
sins  and  sent  to  Garonmdna  (ib.  498-500). 

If  a  follower  of  Mazda  who  has  sinned  aposta- 
tizes to  another  religion  and  dies  without  atone- 
ment, his  soul  goes  to  hell,  and  remains  there  till 
the  final  Renovation  (Ddtistdn-l  Dinik,  xli.  6,  6). 

3.  The  nature  of  expiation. — True  repentance 
must  bring  about  a  change  of  will.  The  penitent 
must  resolve  to  abstain  from  ever  repeating  the 
sinful  act  (Dinkart,  tr.  Sanjana,  Bombay,  1874  ff., 
bk.  vi.  ch.  50).  Loud  confession  with  the  lips  and 
bathing  the  face  with  a  torrent  of  tears  are  of  no 
avail,  if  the  heart  is  not  affected.  If  the  individual 
really  amends  his  ways  and  does  not  commit  the 
sin  any  more,  his  former  sin  is  absolved  for  ever 
(Vend.  iii.  21,  v.  26,  ix.  50),  and  is  swept  away 
from  him  even  as  the  mighty  wind  swiftly  sweeps 
over  the  plain  and  carries  away  with  it  every  blade 
of  grass  (Mainog-i  Khrat,  lii.  18,  19) ;  if  not,  the 
first  sin  comes  back  (Sad  Dar,  xlv.  11).  The  soul 
becomes  pure  only  when  the  atonement  is  heartfelt 
(Dink.  vol.  i.  p.  9),  and  is  accompanied  by  a  firm 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  redeem  his 
past  by  good  deeds  in  the  present  and  future. 
Such  an  expiation  washes  away  all  sins  and  re- 
moves future  punishment  (ib.  vol.  ix.  p.  598). 

4.  Expiation  before  a  qualified  Dastur.— Sin  is 
the  disease  of  the  spirit,  and  requires  to  be  cured. 
The  Dastur,  or  high  priest,  cures  sickness  of  the  soul, 
even  as  the  pliysician  heals  bodily  diseases  (Dink. 
vol.  i.  p.  9).  If  one  commits  a  sin,  whether  through 
weakness  of  the  flesh  or  through  ignorance,  ne 
should  penitently  approach  the  Dastur  for  remedy 
(Mainog-i  Khrat,  lii.  17),  and  confess  the  sin  in  his 
presence  (Patet-i  Pashimdni,  10).  But,  if  one  lives 
in  a  place  where  a  Dastur  is  not  found,  he  should 
travel  to  distant  lands  to  find  a  high  priest  at  least 
once  a  year,  more  particularly  on  the  day  Kam  of 
the  month  Mihr  (liivdyat,  p.  500).  Thus,  as  far  as 
possible,  one  should  make  expiation  in  the  presence 
of  a  Dastur  (Sad  Dar,  xlv.  2).  The  Dastur  who 
presides  at  the  confession  should  himself  be  right- 
eous. If  a  layman  who  is  eager  to  atone  for  his 
sins  has  no  faith  in  the  holiness  of  the  priest,  or 
knows  him  to  be  wicked,  he  shall  approach  others 
for  the  purpose  (Bivdyat,  p.  501).  A  Dastur  ia 
guilty  of  the  margarzdn  sin,  if  he  prescribes  greater 
penalties  than  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  requires,  or 
if  he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  man  who  has  con- 
fessed before  hira  (ib.  p.  500). 

5.  Other  sources  to  which  one  can  have  recourse 
for  expiation.— The  texts  mention  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  Dastur  to  officiate  at  the  expiatory 
rites,  any  righteous  man  may  take  his  place,  and 
the  penitent  may  atone  for  his  sins  before  him 
(Sad  Dar,  xlv.  8).  One  may  ofi'er  one's  penitential 
prayers  even  before  sun,  moon,  and  fire  (Mainog-i 
Khrat,  liii.  8) ;  before  haoma  or  baresman  (see 
Barsom)  j  before  the  Amesha  Spentas ;  before 
Mithra,  Sraosha,  and  Uashnu ;  or  before  one's 
own  soul  (Patet-i  Pashimdni,  3).  But  the  best 
of  all  expiations  is  that  accomplished  before  Ahura 
.Mazda  (Dmk.  vol.  ix.  p.  630  f.). 

6.  Retributive  expiation. —The  jMjnitent  sinner 
has  to  perform  other  duties  besides  the  recital  of 
the  Patets,  the  confession  of  his  sins  before  the 
high  priest,  and  the  sincere  atonement  wrought 
within  his  own  spirit.    When  he  sincerely  desires 
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pardon,  he  must  be  prfi])ared  to  undergo  any  cor- 
poral punishment,  or  to  pay  any  amount  as  penalty, 
or  to  perform  any  other  deeds  of  righteousness 
that  the  Dasliir  may  prescribe  {Sad  Dar,  xlv.  6 ; 
D(l(htnn-i  Dhiik,  Ixxv.  5).  Boitily  punishment 
in  this  world  saves  the  sinner  from  future  punisli- 
ment.  But,  if  ho  does  not  submit  to  the  penalty 
in  this  world,  his  soul  goes  to  the  abode  of  the  Druj 
( Vend.  viii.  107).  The  jrenitent  is  generally  ordered 
either  to  arrange  a  certain  number  of  marriages 
between  the  faithful  poor,  or  to  offer  zaothra  liba- 
tions, or  to  carry  certain  loads  of  sweet-scented 
wood  to  the  fire,  or  to  consecrate  baresman  twigs, 
or  to  throw  bridges  over  canals,  or  to  kill  noxious 
creatures  such  as  snakes,  frogs,  and  ants,  or  to 
practise  other  good  works  as  compensation  for  the 
wrong  he  has  done  ( Vend.  xiv.  1-18,  xviii.  67-74 ; 
Datistan-i  Dinik,  Ixxviii.  17,  19,  Ixxix.  10,  12 ; 
Mainog-l  Khrat,  liii.  9).  The  pulling  down  of  the 
dakhrruis,  wherein  lie  interred  the  dead  bodies  of 
men,  or  the  killing  of  the  noxious  creature  Zairim- 
yangura,  which  kills  the  creatures  of  the  good 
spirit  by  thousands,  is  also  a  means  of  the  expia- 
tion of  one's  sins  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  recital  of  a  Patet  { Vend.  vii. 
51,  xiii.  5-7). 

7.  Inexpiable  sins.  —  The  sins  of  burying  or 
burning  corpses,  eating  dead  matter,  and  sodomy 
are  termed  andperetha,  '  unatonable '  ( Vend.  i. 
11,  12,  viii.  27).  The  man  who  knowingly  lets  a 
corpse  remain  interred  in  the  earth  for  a  period 
of  two  years  becomes  guilty  of  andperetha  {ib.  iii. 
36-39).  Ahrinian  has  seduced  men  into  the  cooking 
of  corpses— an  inexpiable  sin,  the  penalty  for  which 
is  death  {ib.  i.  16,  viii.  73  f.  ;  Strabo,  p.  732). 

8.  Reciting  '  Patets '  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins 
of  others.  —  It  is  customary  among  the  modem 
Parsis  to  hire  a  priest  to  recite  Patets  before  a 
dead  body  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  house.  The 
recital  of  this  expiatory  prayer  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  ceremonials  performed  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  even  after  the  removal  of  the  corpse  to  its 
final  resting-place.  The  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  deceased  join  in  reciting  the  same  prayers  for 
the  expiation  of  the  soul  which  is  now  embarking 
on  its  journey  to  the  next  world.  They  generally 
keep  up  this  observance  daily  for  at  least  a  month, 
or  in  many  cases  throughout  the  first  year. 

If  one  man  has  been  requested  by  another  to 
offer  penitential  prayers  for  him-  after  he  dies,  and 
if  he  has  consented  to  do  so,  he  should  hasten  to 
perform  his  obligation  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the 
death  of  the  said  person,  or,  at  the  latest,  on  the 
dawn  of  the  fourth  day  after  death,  at  the  moment- 
ous period  when  the  soul  approaches  the  threshold 
of  the  celestial  world.  If  the  man  sincerely  recites 
the  Patet  as  he  has  consented  to  do,  the  benefit  of 
it  reaches  the  soul  of  the  deceased  at  the  Bridge 
(Rivayat,  p.  501).  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  is  guilty 
of  neglecting  his  sacred  duty  towards  the  dead,  and 
should  make  atonement  {Patet-i  Pashimdnl,  11). 

If  a  man  during  his  lifetime  is  unable,  for  any 
reason,  to  recite  Patets  for  the  expiation  of  his 
sins,  he  may  ask  the  priests  to  do  so  for  him  on 
payment.  But  in  this  case  he  should  himself  recite 
at  least  the  Shortest  expiatory  formula  three  times 
ft  day  {Rivdyat,  p.  501). 

LiTKRATCRK.— The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  article.  01 
modern  writers  on  the  subject,  the  tnlloiring  may  be  cited : 
A.  V.  W.  Jacltson,  Persia  Past  and  Prestnt,  New  York,  1906, 
p.  3S7  ;  Rastamji  Sanjana,  Zarathushira  ami  Zarathiiglitrian- 
um,  Leipzig,  liKXi,  p.  11)4  ;  D.  F.  Karalta,  History  of  the  Parsis, 
London,  1884,  i.  186,  213,  ii.  171  f.;  V.  Henry,  Le  Parnsme, 
Paris,  1905.  ' 

Mankckji  Nusservanji  Dhalla. 

EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Roman). 
—The  attribute  of  pietas,  according  to  Roman 
ideas,  pertained  to  all  who  faithfully  and  consci- 
entiously discharged  the  duties  they  owed  to  the 


gods  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  116 :  '  pietas  est  jnstitia 
adversum  deos ' ;  de  Inv.  Rhet.  ii.  66 :  '  religionem 
eam  quae  in  metu  et  caerimonia  deorum  sit, 
appellant  pietatem  '),  and  who  thus  lived  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  higher  powers  (cf.  Plant.  Rud. 
26  :  '  facilius  si  quis  plus  est  a  dis  supplicans,  qiiara 
qui  scelestust,  inveniat  veniam  sibi  ;  Catull.  Ixx. 
2  ff.  :  '  homini  cum  se  cogitat  esse  pium ;  neo 
sanctam  violasse  fidem,  nee  foedere  in  uUo  divom 
ad  fallendos  numine  abusum  homines '  .  .  .  ii.  26 : 
'o  di,  reddite  mi  hoc  pro  pietate  mea').  Any  one 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  had  forfeited  the  pax 
deorum  by  transgreasing  the  sacred  ordinances  of 
the  iW  divinum  was  said  to  be  impius,  i.e.  outside 
the  laws  and  covenants  regulating  legitimate  inter- 
course between  mortals  and  the  gods,  and  was  there- 
fore subject  to  Divine  punislmientr— so  far,  at  least, 
as  he  failed  to  purge  himself  of  his  guilt  by  the 
proper  expiatory  acts,  and  so  to  regain  his  former 
legal  relations  to  the  gods.  Tlie  idea  of  thus 
making  atonement  for  transgression  (Festus,  p. 
228  :  '  piamentum  et  exsolutio  omnis  contractae 
religionis '),  and  by  this  means  recovering  the 
condition  ol  pietas,  is  denoted  by  the  verb  joiVi  re  or 
expiare  (the  prefix  ex-  is  here  simply  an  intensive, 
as  in  exsecrare),  and  the  corresponding  substantive 
piaeuhtm  is  applied  both  to  the  trespass  itself,  the 
ritual  dereliction  (so  Gell.  x.  15,  10 :  '  eo  die 
verberari  piaculum  est'),  and  the  act  by  which  it 
is  expiated  (so  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  10,  '  porco 
piaculum  dare  debere'),  and  in  the  latter  sense, 
therefore,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  multn  of  the 
secular  penal  code.  A  more  lax  (and  indeed 
altogether  incorrect)  usage  of  the  term  piaculum 
is  met  with  in  writers  {e.g.  Gell.  xvi.  6.  10 ; 
'  ostentum  enim  est  et  piaculis  factis  procurandum ' ; 
cf.  Tac.  Hist.  v.  13  :  '  prodigia,  quae  neque  hostiis 
neque  votis  piare  fas  habet  gens,'  etc.)  who  apply 
it  likewise  to  expiatory  acts  designed  to  assuage 
the  Divine  anger  manifested  in  prodigies,  i.e.  un- 
natural and  terrifying  occurrences  in  the  external 
world  (see  Prodigies  and  Portents),  and  si)eak, 
e.g.,  of  '  piacula  irae  deorum '  (Liv.  xl.  37.  2) ;  for 
piare  in  its  original  acceptation  is  in  no  sense 
equivalent  to  placare,  while  those  qui  piantur  are 
not  the  gods  and  their  wrath,  but  sinful  men  and 
their  conduct. 

The  ritual  transgressions  which  demanded  an 
expiation  are  of  very  diverse  kinds.  A  large 
number  of  them  consist  of  offences  against  the 
minutely  detailed  provisions  of  the  ceremonial  law 
(Serv.  on  Aen.  iv.  646:  'et  sciendum,  si  quid 
caerimoniis  non  fuerit  observatum,  piaculum 
admitti'),  for  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
ritual  directions  (the  formula  for  such  a  deviation 
is  '  non  rite  factum  est ' ;  cf.  Liv.  v.  17.  2,  xxii.  9. 
9  ;  Cic.  de  Har.  Resp.  23),  or  even  a  trilling  and 
insignificant  disturbance  of  a  religious  act — a 
sacrifice,  or  the  games — not  only  rendered  the 
whole  ceremony  invalid  and  necessitated  its  being 
repeated,  but  also  required  to  be  atoned  for  by  a 
piaculum. 

M,  Vae  feriae  Latinos,  tor  instance,  if,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  sacrificial  flesh,  one  of  the  participators  was  overlooked 
(Liv.  xxxii.  1.  9,  xxxvii.  3.  4),  or  if  in  the  prayer  the  nameof  one 
of  the  interested  communities  was  omitted  (Liv.  xli.  ifi,  1),  it 
was  enough  to  invalidate  the  whole  celebration  ;  while,  as 
regards  the  games,  Cicero  (d«  Har.  Resp.  23 ;  cf.  Amob.  iv.  31) 
gives  quite  a  list  of  the  irregularities— manifestly  of  frequent 
occurrence — which  necessarily  entailed  an  instauratio  of  the 
proceedings.  Thus,  if  a  dancer  suddenly  stopped  dancing,  if 
the  flutist  ceased  playing,  if  the  iioy  who  accompanied  the 
chariot  of  the  gods  let  go  the  reins,  if  the  presiding  aedile  made 
a  slip  of  the  tongue  while  praying,  or  spilled  some  drops  of  the 
libation — in  all  such  eventualities,  Cicero  expressly  tells  us,  not 
only  had  the  games  to  lie  repeated  from  the  beginning,  but,  in 
addition,  &  puicuium  was  required  :  '  ludi  sunt  non  rite  facti, 
eaque  errata  expiantur  et  men  tea  deorum  immortalium  iudorum 
instauratione  plac^ntur.' 

Similarly,  every  breach  of  the  rigorous  injunc- 
tions against  doing  work  during  the  feriae  puolieae 
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(such  offenee  was  spoken  of  as  feritts  polluere  [Gell. 
ii.  28.  3  ;  Macrob.  i.  16.  9 ;  Serv.  on  Georg.  i.  268]) 
was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  religious  law. 
Thus,  if  a  praetor  gave  judgment  on  a  dies  nefastus 
(Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  30),  if  a  general  issued  an 
order  calling  out  the  efficient  troops  on  one  of  the 
days  of  the  feriae  publicae  (Varro,  ap.  Macrob.  i. 
16.  19 :  '  viros  vocare  feriis  non  licet  ;  si  vocavit, 
piaculum  esto '),  if  the  farmer  chose  a  feast-day  for 
any  of  those  agricultural  operations  which  the 
regulations  regarding  the  period  of  rest  did  not 
explicitly  exclude  as  urgent  and  not  to  be  deferred 
(Colum.  ii.  22.  4  ;  lists  of  the  sanctioned  operations 
in  Cato,  de  Agri  Cult.  2.  4,  Verg.  Georg.  i.  268  ff., 
C!olnm.  ii.  22,  xi.  1.  20) — such  actions  had  to  be 
atoned  for  hy  Sk  piaculum.  There  were  also  numer- 
ous possibilities  of  incurring  guilt  in  the  sphere  of 
the  lus  manium — the  law  relating  to  the  dead  and 
their  tombs. 

The  provisions  of  this  law  were  violated  by  sacb  acts  as  the 
following :  burying  the  dead  within  the  city  (Lex  Col.  Jul. 
Oenet.  [OIL  ii.  Suppl.  5439,  cap.  73J),  removing  a  corpse  from 
its  tomb  (Paul.  Sent.  i.  21.  4  ;  cf.  OIL  vi.  1884,  x.  8259), 
omitting  to  make  the  requisite  purification  of  the  funesta 
familia  after  a  death  in  their  house,  or  not  performing  the  rite 
ID  the  prescribed  manner  (Gell.  iv.  6.  8),  failing  to  perform  the 
humatto  by  casting  earth  (iniecta  gleba)  upon  a  corpse  found 
unburied  (PauL  p.  223  ;  of.  Varro,'ap.  Non.  p.  163),  or  oecoming 
responsible  for  disposing  of  the  dead  in  a  manner  forbidden  by 
tbe  ritual  code  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii,  67 :  'in  eo,  qui  in  nave  necatus, 
deinde  in  mare  proiectus  esset  .  .  .  porcam  heredi  esse  con- 
tractam  et  habendas  triduum  ferias  et  porco  femina  piaculum 
patl ;  si  in  marl  mortuus  esset,  eadem  praeter  piaculum  et  ferias '). 

The  laws  were  specially  stringent  in  regard  to 
acts  of  encroachment  upon  things  consecrated  to 
the  gods.  A  res  sacra  was  inviolable,  and  to 
damage  it  in  any  way,  or  to  remove  from  the  sacred 
precincts  any  object  that  belonged  to  the  holy  place, 
was  a  penal  offence ;  thus,  the  ancient  law  of  the 
erove  at  Spoleto  begins  with  the  sentence  :  '  honce 
loncom  ne  qu(i)s  violatod  nenue  exvehito  neque 
exferto  quod  louci  siet'  {CiL  xi.  4766).  If  a 
Roman  magistrate  or  a  company  of  Roman  soldiers 
desecrated  the  property  of  a  temple,  even  the 
temple  of  a  foreign  deity,  then  not  only  did  the 
actual  perpetrators  become  liable  to  Divine  punish- 
ment, but  the  State  likewise  had  to  purge  itself, 
by  numerous  acts  of  expiation,  of  all  complicity 
in  the  misdeeds  of  its  officials  or  its  soldiery. 
Thus,  piacula  were  ofrered  on  the  State's  behalf 
after  the  sacking  of  Proserpina's  temple  at  Locri 
by  the  legate  Q.  Pleminiua  in  204  B.C.  (Liv.  xxix. 
19.  9,  21.  4),  after  a  theft  committed  by  Roman 
troops  at  the  same  sanctuary  in  200  B.C.  (xxxi.  12. 
4,  xxxii.  1.  8),  and  after  the  act  of  sacrilege 
per[>etrated  by  the  Censor,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  in 
carrying  away  the  marble  roofing  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Lacinia  in  173  B.C.  (Liv.  xlii.  3.  10).  But  an 
expiation  was  no  less  neces.sary  even  when  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  gods  were  infringed 
without  any  evil  intent.  Thus,  the  pardon  of  a 
criminal  who  was  tinder  sentence  of  '  consecratio 
capitis  et  bonorum'  demanded  a.  piaculum,  because 
such  an  act  of  pardon  deprived  the  deity  of  some- 
thing that  was  legally  his  (as  when  absolution  was 
granted  to  the  Horatius  who  murdered  his  sister  ; 
cf.  Liv.  i.  26.  13,  also  Mommsen,  Rom.  Strafrecht, 
Leipzig,  1899,  p.  903),  and  the  piaculum  required 
for  the  soldier  who  had  been  devoted  to  the  gods 
but  had  survived  the  battle,  as  also  for  the  loss  of 
the  lance  on  which  the  general  had  stood  while 
pronouncing  the  formula  of  devotion  (Liv.  viii.  10. 
12,  14),  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 

Of  the  nnmeroDA  other  contingencies  in  which  satisfaction  had 
to  be  made  by  act«  of  expiation,  the  following  examples  may  be 
dted:  if  a  widow  married  again  before  the  expiry  of  the  regular 
ten-months'  period  of  mourning  (Plut.  Numa,  12) ;  if  a  slave 
who,  while  being  conveyed  to  the  place  of  punishment,  met  the 
Flamen  Dialis  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  was  nevertheless 
punished  the  sanje  day  (Oell.  x.  16.  10)  ;  if  a  concubine  (pcelex) 
touched  the  altar  of  Juno  (Paul.  p.  222  ;  Oell.  iv.  8.  3) ;  it  a 
person  uttered  the  names  of  the  goddesses  Salus,  Semonia,  Seia, 
Segetia,  and  Tutilina  (Macrob.  HaL  1.  16.  8),  etc. 


In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  Roman 
practice  of  expiation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  con- 
cerne<l  not  with  actual  sins  against  the  gods — sins 
emanating  from  an  irreligious  spirit — but  with 
purely  formal  offences  against  the  letter  of  the 
religious  law,  which  was  regarded  as  holy  and 
inviolate,  and  was  not  to  be  altered  even  when  its 
provisions  had  become  altogether  effete  and  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  In 
such  cases  the  only  available  course  was  to  trans- 
gress with  open  eyes  the  ceremonial  regulations 
whose  observance  had  come  to  be  impo.ssible,  and 
then  to  make  reparation  for  the  unavoiclable  impiety 
by  an  act  of  expiation.  Such  an  expiation  was  not 
only  definitely  fixed,  alike  as  to  its  kind  and  as  to 
its  magnitude,  but  was  in  many  cases  actually  per- 
formed beforehand,  i.e.  in  anticipation  of  the  for- 
bidden action.  Thus  the  farmer  who  saw  himself 
compelled  to  undertake  any  such  urgent  and  press- 
ing work  as  sowing,  hay-cutting,  grape-gathering, 
or  sheep-shearing,  on  a  feast-day,  simply  sacrificed 
a  dog  as  a  prevenient  piaculum,  and  thus,  as  he 
believed,  freed  himself  from  every  imputation  of 
guUt  (Colum.  ii.  22.  4  :  '  sed  ne  sementem  quidem 
administrare,  nisi  prius  catulo  feceris,  nee  fenum 
secare  ant  vincire  aut  vehere  ac  ne  vindemiam 
quidem  cogi  per  religiones  pontificum  feriis  licet 
nee  oves  tondere,  nisi  prius  catulo  feceris').  Simi- 
larly, the  conveyance  of  a  dead  body  from  one 
place  of  sepulture  to  another— even  when  the  pon- 
tifices  had  given  their  consent — could  be  efl'ected 
only  '  piacmo  prius  dato  operis  faciendi'  (CIL  x. 
8259;  cf.  vi.  1884:  'piaculo  facto').  Above  all, 
it  was  quite  impossible,  in  a  higher  state  of  civili- 
zation, to  observe  the  law  against  the  use  of  iron 
for  sacred  purposes — a  law  which  had  come  down 
from  the  Bronze  Age  (Henzen,  Acta  Fratrum 
Arvalium,  Berlin,  1874,  p.  128),  and  which,  e.g., 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Arval  Brothers  of  the 
Imperial  period  to  offer  an  expiatory  sacrifice  on 
the  annual  occasion  when  they  made  use  of  iron  in 
having  the  record  of  their  proceedings  carved  on 
the  marble  slabs  of  the  temple-wall  ('ob  ferrum 
inlatum  in  aedem  scripturae  [et  scalpturae]  causa '), 
as  also  afterwards  ('ob  ferrum  elatum'  [Henzen, 
128  ff.]).  When,  in  a  sacred  grove,  the  necessary 
operations  of  thinning  and  pruning  tlie  branches, 
or  of  cutting  up  and  clearing  away  dead  and  fallen 
trees,  had  to  be  performed,  and  when  repairs  were 
required  in  the  edifice  of  a  temple,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  transgressing  the  ordinances  of  the 
ius  divinum  in  two  ways,  i.e.  both  by  the  act  of 
introducing  iron  instruments  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  by  that  of  removing  things  that  be- 
longed to  the  holy  place,  viz.  branches,  trees,  and 
dilapidated  portions  of  tlie  building.  It  is  true 
that  later  temple-regulations  made  express  pro- 
vision for  such  cases.  The  statutes  of  the  temple 
of  Juppiter  Liber  at  Furfo,  in  the  country  of  the 
Vestini  (CIL  ix.  3513),  direct:  'utei  tangere  sar- 
cire  tegere  develiere  defigere  mandare  ferro  oeti 
promovere  referre  fasque  est' ;  while  the  ordinances 
of  the  grove  of  Spoleto  (CIL  xi.  4766)  permit  the 
felling  of  trees — at  least  for  use  at  the  anntial 
sacrificial  feast:  'neque  cedito,  nesei  quo  die  res 
deina  anna  fiet.  eod  die  quod  rci  dinai  cau(s)a 
[f]iat,  sine  dolo  malo  ccdre  [l]icetod.'  But,  wher- 
ever the  rigorous  ancient  law  remained  in  force,  all 
infringement  of  it  necessarily  entailed  guilt,  and 
this  guilt  could  be  annulled  only  by  a  jnaculum. 

Thus  Cato  the  Elder  (op.  eit.  139)  records  the  prayer  which  the 
farmer  coupled  with  the  expiatory  offering  called  for  by  the 
operation  of  clearing  a  grove  ('lucinii  conlucare'),  and  we  find 
here  an  interesting  regulation  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  work  was 
interrupted,  or  if  feaat-days  intervened  while  it  was  in  process, 
the  saNriflce  must  be  repeated  at  its  res\nniition.  Similarly, 
the  Arval  Brothers  invariably  performed  piacula  when  they 
removed  treefl  that  had  fallen  from  age  or  had  been  overthrown 
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by  >  t«inpeiit(IIen<en,  136 ITA  though  the  gtea.t  aacriflcUl  riW 
of  the  /ujrlnim  mumin,  which  thev  jwrformed  twice  in  special 
circunuUiices,  anil  which  Henzen  (p.  140II.)  discusses  under 
the  tem>  piacuia,  conies  under  the  head,  not  of  expiation  at 
all,  hut  of  histration.  The  piodtlum  performed  hy  the  Arval 
Brothers  as  an  atonement  for  pnming  the  trees  of  their  grove 
('  luci  coinquiendi  et  operis  faciundi '),  and  corresponding  to  the 
sacrifice  descriljed  by  Cato,  was  offered  annually  on  the  second 
day  of  their  annual  festival,  immediately  before  the  principal 
oblation  to  Dea  Dia(IIcnzeu,  1911.).  But,  as  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  the  festival  occurred— the  month  of  May — scarcely 
seems  suitable  for  the  pruning  of  trees,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  Henzen's  conjecture  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
festival,  all  operations  of  the  kind  requiring  to  be  done  during 
the  year  were  atoned  for  by  a  single  piacutum  (p.  22).  Such 
procedure  would  find  a  parallel  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  porca 
praecidanea  which  originally  was  required  piactiH  gratia  (Oell. 
iv.  6.  8)  only  from  one  'qui  niortuo  iusta  non  fecerit'  (Paul, 
p.  223;  cf.  Mar.  Vict  p.  26  (Keil);  'qui  iusta  defuncto  non 
fecerunt  aut  in  faciendo  peccarunt  *},  i.e.  had  in  some  way  vio- 
lated the  injunctions  of  the  itumaniumict.  also  Varro.  ap.  Non. 
p.  163 ;  Gell.  loe.  cit.).  This  sacrifice  was  not  only  performed 
at  the  time  when  the  offence  was  committed,  but  was  also 
offered  annually  before  the  beginning  of  harvest ;  hence  the 
erroneous  explanation  of  the  name  as  if  'antea  quam  novam 
frugem  praeciderent '  (Paul.  p.  219),  while  in  te&Mty praecidanea^ 
OS  the  counterpart  to  succidanea,  was  the  '  porca  quae  ante 
sacriflciuni  caeditur ' — the  idea  being  that  every  one  had,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  conmiitted  an  offence  of  the  kind 
during  the  year,  and  thus  made  satisfaction  for  it  in  a  single 
act  An  account  of  this  ceremony  is  given  by  Cato  (op.  cit.  134), 
who  also  furnishes  valuable  particulars  regarding  the  ritual  of 
the  sacrifice. 

Expiatory  sacrifices  seem  to  have  been  combined 
also  with  otlier  important  religious  ceremonies — 
i.e.  a  piaculum  was  offered  in  consideration  of  all 
offences  that  might  have  been  committed,  whetlier 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  but  was  performed 
apart  from  any  particular  instance,  and  by  way  of 
gaining  a  general  absolution.  There  seems  at  least 
to  be  hardly  any  other  explanation  of  the  fact  that, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  spolia  opiina,  not  only 
were  sacrifices  rendered  to  Juppiter,  Mars,  and 
Quirinus,  but  a.  piaculum  was  also  ofl'ered  (Fest.  p. 
189);  while,  again,  the  oblation  of  the  propudi- 
anus  porcus,  which  was  ofl'ered  in  '  sacrificio  gentis 
Claudiae  velut  piamentum  et  exsolutio  omnis  con- 
tractae  religioms'  (p.  238),  can  be  explained  most 
naturally  as  an  inclusive  expiation  of  similar 
character. 

The  expiatory  rite  of  the  piaculum,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  was  an  act  of  sacrifice.  Now 
and[  again,  indeed,  the  observance  of  feast-days 
(ferias  observare)  was  prescribed,  either  as  a  con- 
comitant of  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  57),  or  as  a  substitute 
for  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16.  8),  a  sacrifice.  By  way  of 
indemnity  for  the  soldier  who  had  been  devoted 
but  had  not  fallen,  it  was  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  sacrifice,  to  present  an  image  not  less  than  seven 
feet  in  height,  and  bury  it  in  the  earth  (Liv.  viii. 
10.  12);  and  the  fine  'in  tem(plum)  lovis  d  .  .  . 
(denarium)  I.  d(ato),'  exacted,  according  to  OIL  xii. 
2426,  for  polluting  a  stream,  should  also  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  a  piaculum.  The  general  practice, 
however,  was  to  offer  a  piacularis  hostia.  The  re- 
cipient of  the  indemnity  was,  of  course,  the  parti- 
cular deity  whose  rights  had  been  infringed  :  thus 
the  piaeulum  for  damaging  a  sanctuary,  or  violat- 
ing its  statutes,  was  rendered  to  the  god  to  whom 
the  sanctuary  belonged  ;  that  for  breaking  the  re.st 
enjoined  on  feast-tfays,  to  the  deity  to  whom  the 
feast-day  was  dedicated  ;  tliat  for  violating  the  ins 
manium,  tc>Tellus  (who,  along  with  Ceres,  is  rightly 
named  by  Varro  [ap.  Non.  p.  163]  in  connexion  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  porca  praecidanea,  though  Ceres 
alone  is  mentioned  by  our  other  authorities)  and  to 
the  Manes.  If  there  was  any  uncertainty  in  the 
matter,  and,  in  particular,  if  the  expiation  was 
required  on  behalf  of  the  State,  the  fontifiees  were 
consulted,  and  had  autliority  to  decide  'quae  pia- 
cula  quibus  diis  quibus  hostiis  fieri  placeret '  (Liv. 
xxix.  19.  8) ;  if  it  was  found  impossible  to  deter- 
mine exactly  to  which  deity  npiaculitm  was  justly 
due,  a  sacrifice  was  ofl'ered  in  accordance  with  the 
formula,  '  si  deus  .si  dea  est,  quorum  illud  sacrum 


est,  uti  tibi  ius  est  .  .  .  piaculum  facere'  (Cato, 
139).  The  clioice  of  a  victim  depended  upon  the  par- 
ticular deity  to  whom  it  was  offered.  Frequently 
a  deity  received  as  a  piaculum  the  kind  of  animal 
.specially  associated  with  his  ordinary  worship. 
'Urns  Jupi^iiter  received  an  ox  {C'lL  xi.  4766),  Mars 
.suovetaurUia  (Liv.  viii.  10.  14),  Juno  a  she-lamb 
(Paul.  p.  222;  Gell.  iv.  3.  3),  the  Manes  a  black 
sheep  {OIL  x.  82o9) ;  the  cow  in  calf  offered  as  a 
piaculum  by  a  widow  who  married  again  during 
the  recognized  period  of  mourning  (Plut.  Numa, 
12)  would  .seem  to  have  been  assigned  to  Tellus,  to 
whom /orrfree  boves  were  sacrificed  at  the  Fordicidia 
(Varro,  deLing.  Lat.  vi.  15;  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  629  ft'.); 
while  the  rustic  practice  of  offering  a  dog  as  an 
atonement  for  breaking  tlie  law  enjoining  rest  on 
feast-days  (Colum.  ii.  22.  4)  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
immolation  of  a  dog  at  the  agrarian  festivals  of  the 
Robigalia {Ovid,  iv.  908,  936  ft'. ;  Colum.  x.  34.  3)  and 
the  Auffurium  Canarium  (Fest.  p.  285  ;  Philarg.  on 
Verg.  Georg.  iv.  425).  But  the  animal  most  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  expiatory  sacrifices — at  once 
the  most  ancient  and  the  least  ostentatious  victim 
— was  the  pig  (porcus  and  porca  ;  among  the  Arval 
Brothers  also  porciliae),  as,  e.g.,  in  cases  of  pollutio 
feriarum  (Macrob.  i.  16.  10),  of  violating  the  laws 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii. 
57),  of  clearing  a  grove  and  removing  fallen  trees 
(Cato,  139;  cf.  Henzen,  22,  135  ff.).  The  above- 
mentioned  expiatory  offerings,  the  porca  praeci- 
danea and  the  propudiantis  porcus,  derive  their 
names  from  this  animal. 

Not  every  ritual  transgression,  however,  ad- 
mitted of  expiation.  Some  ott'ences  were  beyond 
atonement,  and  placed  the  oft'ender,  as  impiiis, 
outside  the^aa;  deum,  so  tliat  he  became  liable  to 
Divine  punishment  without  any  legal  means  of 
escape  ;  as  Cicero  {de  Leg.  ii.  22)  puts  it :  '  sacrum 
commissum,  quod  neque  expiari  poterit,  impie 
commissum  esto.'  But  the  words  with  which 
Cicero  continues,  '  quod  expiari  poterit,  publici 
sacerdotes  expianto,'  do  not  on  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion harmonize  with  the  religious  practice  of  the 
Romans ;  for  here  expiation  was  not  ettected  by 
the  priests  at  all,  but  simply  came  about  on  the 
ground  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  presented  by  the 
offender  in  the  name  of  the  State  and  the  magis- 
trates. The  sole  function  of  the  priests  in  this 
regard  was,  when  consulted  by  the  individual  or 
by  the  community,  to  deliver  an  authoritative 
judgment  as  to  the  possibility  of  expiating  a  given 
ofl'ence  (ib.  37 :  '  publicus  autem  sacerdos  impru- 
dentiam  consilio  expiatam  metu  liberet,  audaciara 
.  .  .  damnet  et  impiam  iudicet'),  and  as  to  the 
kind  of  atonement  required — and  it  is  possibly  in 
this  sense  that  the  '  expianto '  of  Cicero  {ib.  22) 
is  to  be  understood.  But  they  had  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  performance  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
offeretl  in  name  of  the  community — the  earliest  ex- 
ception to  this  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  who  (according  to  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  8)  in 
49  B.C.  directed  '  sacra  ex  legibua  Tulli  regis  piacu- 
laque  apud  lucum  Dianae  per  pontifices  danda ' — 
nor  did  it  lie  with  them  to  pronounce  judgment 
or  inflict  punisliment  in  connexion  with  religious 
offences  (cf.  Mommsen,  36  f.).  Nor  could  either 
priest  or  magistrate  exercise  any  i)eiial  procetture 
against  an  impius  who  had  committed  an  inexpiable 
offence,  or  liad  failed  to  make  atonement  for  an 
offence  that  was  expiable ;  such  ofl'ender  simply 
remained  subject  to  Divine  punishment,  which  he 
could  not  avert  by  any  subsequent  efl'orts  towards 
reparation  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  22  :  '  impius  ne  audeto 
placare  donis  iram  deorum ') ;  from  the  human 
side,  one  guilty  of  perjury,  and,  as  we  may  assume, 
every  other  impius,  incurred  nothing  beyond  the 
censor's  reprobation  (cf.  A.  Pemice,  SBA  W,  1885, 
p.  1164  ff). 
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In  course  of  time,  however,  the  sphere  of  ritual 
transgression  came  to  be  encroached  upon  by  the 
secular  element,  the  ceremonial  penalty  (piaculum) 
being  conjoined  with,  or  in  part  superseded  by,  the 
legal  penalty  of  the  fine  (iniilta).  Every  offence 
committed  wittingly  and  wilfully  ('sciens  dolo 
nialo ')  against  the  iiis  sacitim  was,  in  a  strict  sense, 
accounted  inexpiable;  thus,  e.g.,  the  praetor  wlio 
ha<l  knowingly  administered  justice  on  a  dies 
nefastus  was  proclaimed  inexpiably  guilty  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  Q.  Mucins  ScoevoTa  (Varro,  vi. 
30 ;  cf.  Macrob.  i.  16.  10) ;  but  in  the  law  of  the 
grove  of  Spoleto  (CIL  xi.  4766  :  '  honce  loucom 
ne  qu(i)3  violated  ...  si  quis  violasit,  love  bovid 
piaclum  dated,  sei  quis  scies  violasit  dolo  malo, 
lovei  bovid  piaclum  datod  et  a(sses)  CCC  moltai 
suntod.  eius  piacli  moltaique  dicatortei]  exactio 
est[od] ')  unconscious  and  conscious,  or  intentional, 
injuries  are  differentiated  by  the  circumstance  that, 
in  addition  to  the  piaculum  incurred  in  all  cases, 
the  voluntary  offence  demanded  also  a  multa,  and 
to  this  extent  the  latter  found  its  way  even  into  the 
sphere  of  religious  law,  while  the  legally  actionable 
cnaracter  of  the  multa  came  to  be  assigned  likewise 
to  the  piaculum.  The  juxtaposition  of  multa  and 
piaculum.,  as  found  in  Macrob.  i.  16.  9f.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  violation  of  the  feast-day  repose,  is 
to  be  explained  on  similar  grounds ;  and  by  the 
municipal  law  of  the  Colonia  Julia  Genetiva  (CIL 
ii.  Suppl.  5439),  cap.  73,  not  only  were  those  who 
interred  a  body  within  the  city  obliged  to  ^ay  a  fine 
of  5000  sesterces — for  which  any  citizen  might  take 
legal  action — and  threatened  with  the  removal  of 
the  grave,  but  it  was  also  ordained  that, '  si  ad  versus 
ea  mortuus  inlatus  positusve  erit,  expianto  uti  opor- 
tebit,'  i.e.  a  piaculum  was  required.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  law  of  tlie  grove  of  Luceria  (CIL  x.  782) 
enjoined  that  one  who  had  polluted  the  grove  ('in 
hoce  loucarid  stircus  ne  [qujis  f  undatid  neve  cadaver 
proiecitad  neve  parentatid ')  should  be  punished 
either  by  a  fine  (which  was  recoverable  at  law  by 
any  citizen)  or  by  a  m,ulta  of  the  magistrates  ('sei 
quis  arvorsu  hac  faxit,  [civ]ium  quis  volet  pro 
ioudicatod  n[nmmum]  L  nianum  iniect(i]o  estod. 
seive  mac[i]steratus  volet  multare,  [l]icetod'); 
while  by  the  ordinances  of  the  temple  of  Furfo 
(CIL  ix.  3513)  one  who  rifled  the  sanctuary  was 
liable  only  to  the  multa  of  the  aedile  ('sei  qui 
heic  sacrum  surrupuerit,  aiedilis  multatio  esto, 
qnanti  volet '),  nothing  whatever  being  said  of  an 
expiation. 

Since  the  Romans,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
foregoing,  regarded  guilt  in  relation  to  the  gods, 
and  its  remission  by  expiation,  from  the  stand- 
point of  mere  legality ,it  is  obvious  that  penitence, 
m  the  sense  of  a  repentant  and  contrite  spirit,  and 
of  a  course  of  conduct  directed  by  such  a  spirit, 
did  not  come  into  consideration  at  all.  This  is 
seen  unmistakably  in  the  prayer  accompanying 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  lucum  conlucare 
(Cato,  139),  inasmuch  as  it  contains  no  expression 
of  regret  or  apology  for  the  offence  against  the 
sacred  ordinances,  but  simply  decrees :  '  uti  tibi 
iua  est  porco  piacnio  facere.' 

I.iTFRATi  RB.— J.  Marqnardt,  Rnrn.  Staatsverwaltunr/,  iii.2, 
Leii>/.iu,  1885,  pp.  179t.,  257  9.,  469f. ;  G.  Wissowa,  Religion 
una  KuUiu  der  Hirmer^,  Munich,  1912,  p.  392(1. 

G.  Wissowa. 
EXPIATION  AND  ATONEMENT  (Teu 
tonic).  —  Among  the  ancient  Teutons  expiation 
was  the  act  by  which  peace  was  restored  between 
the  wrong-doer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wronged 
or  his  kindred  on  the  other.  An  act  of  expiation 
prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  feud,  or  put  an  end 
to  one  already  going  on.  It  was  either  a  purely 
private  transaction,  or  else  was  eflected  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  legislative  community,  or  in 
virtue  of  a  legal  judgment.     In  the  latter  case  it 


falls  within  the  s])here  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 
That  which  was  rendered  by  the  wrong-doer  for 
the  purpose  of  expiating  his  violation  of  the  peace 
was  the  'boot'  (O.N.  and  A.S.  bdt,  O.H.G.  buoza. 
Germ.  Busse),  'redress,'  'indemnity,'  'atonement.' 

1.  Intervention  of  the  community. — In  pre-his- 
toric  times  expiation  and  atonement  must  have 
been  the  concern  exclusively  of  the  families  to 
which  the  doer  and  the  sufferer  of  the  wrong  be- 
longed, and  even  in  the  historical  period  we  still  find 
cases  in  which  the  families  were  reconciled  without 
any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  larger  com- 
munity. Thus  the  Icelandic  sagas  tell  repeatedly 
how  the  murderer  made  unconditional  surrender 
to  the  slain  man's  next  of  kin,  put  his  freedom 
and  his  life  unreservedly  into  the  latt«r's  hands, 
and  so  made  atonement  for  his  crime.  If,  how- 
ever, the  man-slayer  did  not  take  this  course, 
there  ensued  the  family  feud,  which  formed  so 
important  a  feature  of  ancient  "Teutonic  life.  But, 
in  general,  even  in  the  early  historical  period,  the 
entire  legislative  community  had  a  share  in  the 
busineas  of  reconciliation.  For  the  rupture  of 
amicable  relations  which  demanded  expiation 
affected  not  the  injured  family  only,  but  also  the 
community  at  large.  It  was  the  community,  ac- 
cordingly, which  proscribed  the  wrong-doer,  and 
thus  made  him  an  outlaw.  This  implied,  how- 
ever, that,  when  the  outlawry  was  revoked  and 
reconciliation  effected,  the  community  could  claim 
a  share  in  the  indemnity,  and  even  had  the  right 
to  fix  what  the  latter  should  be.  In  this  way 
arose  the  practice  of  exacting  tines,  systematic 
regulations  regarding  which  are  found  in  the  codes 
of  all  the  Teutonic  peoples.  In  the  earlier  period 
fines  were  paid  in  cattle  (Tac.  Germ.  12  :  '  equomm 
pecorumque  nuraero  convicti  multantur '),  or  in 
food,  or  other  materials  of  general  utility  (com, 
linen,  etc.).  This  form  was  longest  retained  in 
.Scandinavia,  but  was  subsequently  superseded — 
first  of  all  in  Southern  Germany — by  metals  or 
monetary  equivalents.  Of  such  payments  the  in- 
jured party  received  the  largest  share,  usually 
two-thirds,  while  the  smaller  portion  was  assignetl 
to  the  public  authority — m  particular,  to  the  ruler 
— or  to  the  common  good.  The  latter  portion  was 
the  price  of  peace,  the  compositio,  the  recompense 
paid  to  the  community  for  its  share  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peaceful  relations. 

2.  Feud  and  outlawry. — Expiation  presupposes 
a  wrongful  act.  The  party  injured  by  such  might 
be  either  an  individual  or  a  community  (sacrilege, 
treason,  desertion).  In  the  former  case  the  culprit 
rui)tured  the  peace  with  one  of  his  fellows  or 
with  the  kindred  of  the  injured  person  ;  in  the 
latter,  with  the  community  at  large.  The  wronged 
individual  and  his  kindred  had  the  right  of  revenge. 
If  the  offender  was  caught  in  the  act  '  red-handed,' 
summary  vengeance  could  be  executed  upon  him  ;  if 
not,  the  family  of  the  person  injured  had  the  right 
of  feud  against  the  wrong-doer.  The  feud  (O.H.G. 
fihida ;  A.S.  fmh!5)  was  a  state  of  hostility  be- 
tween two  families  or  clans  (see  Blood-Kkud 
[Teutonic],  vol.  ii.  p.  735).  The  earliest  documents 
recognize  the  feud  only  in  connexion  with  homi- 
cide ;  in  later  sources  it  extends  also  to  such 
offences  as  the  abduction  of  women,  atlultery,  and 
gross  violation  of  honour.  The  exercise  of  this 
right  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  injured 
person  and  his  relatives,  and  to  them  belonged 
also  the  right  of  fixing  the  expiation  and  indem- 
nity by  which  the  two  groups  might  be  formally 
reconciled.  If,  however,  the  crime  was  i>erpe- 
trated  against  the  community,  the  criminal  was 
publicly  proscribed  ;  he  was  put  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and,  according  to  our  northern 
authorities,  was  accounted  iiheila//r,  as  vargr  i  vfum, 
'  a  wolf  in  the  league,'  who  was  at  everybody's 
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mercy,  and  whose  property  any  one  might  seize. 
This  was  also  done  when  the  cause  of  the  wronged 
individual  was  espoused  by  tlie  legislative  com- 
munity— a  practice  found  among  most  of  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  as  far  back  as  the  early  historical 
period.  Lven  tlien,  however,  the  prosecution  of 
the  culpi'it — i.e.  the  proclamation  of  outlawry 
against  uim — was  solely  the  affair  of  the  injured 
party,  and  was  sanctioned  only  in  the  case  of 
wilful  injury.  In  cases  of  unintentional  injury, 
the  doer,  according  to  the  Scandinavian  codes, 
had  voluntarily  and  without  delay  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  injured  party,  or,  by  the  laws 
of  tlie  German  tribes,  had  to  maintain  by  an 
oath,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  compurgator,  that  his 
act  was  really  unintentional.  But  even  outlawry 
was  not  usually  permanent ;  it  was  circumscribed 
both  as  to  time  and  as  to  locality,  and  could 
always  be  reversed  by  indemnity  and  expiation ; 
while  ofl'euces  not  involving  feud  and  outlawry 
could  also  be  absolved  by  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation. 

3.  Conditions  of  reconciliation.  —  The  act  of 
expiation  involved  certain  formal  conditions.  To 
begin  with,  it  had  to  take  place  within  a  given 
period,  the  length  of  which  varied  among  the 
different  tribes.  Then  the  offender  had  to  present 
himself  almost  as  a  suppliant  before  the  person 
whom  he  had  wronged,  or  his  legal  representative  ; 
and,  finally,  he  had  to  assert  upon  oath  that,  had 
he  been  tue  injured  party,  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  indemnity  which  he  now  offered. 
The  two  parties  then  took  the  oath  of  peace,  i.e. 
declared  tlie  feud  at  an  end,  and  sealea  their  re- 
conciliation by  a  mutual  embrace  and  the  kiss  of 
peace. 

4.  Compensation  and  fine. — While  the  right  of 
private  vengeance  and  feud,  together  with  the 
right  to  fix  the  indemnity,  remained  in  force 
among  the  northern  Teutons  till  far  on  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  among  the  other  Teutonic  peoples 
proscription  gave  place  at  an  early  date  to  a 
system  of  fines.  Outlawry  was,  in  fact,  resorted 
to  only  when  such  fines  were  not  paid,  and  even 
then  in  a  greatly  mitigated  form.  In  the  earlier 
period  it  lay  mth  the  wronged  individual  to  decide 
whether  he  would  adopt  the  policy  of  vengeance  and 
outlawry,  or  accept  compensation ;  subsequently 
he  was  compelled  to  take  the  latter  course.  Thus 
the  system  of  compensation  at  length  carried  tlie 
day,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Leaes  barbarorum,  and 
the  Frisian,  Anglo-Saxon,  and.  Scandinavian  codes. 
In  the  various  nationalities  the  measure  of  the 
compensation  fluctuated  in  successive  periods,  but 
in  all  cases  the  extent  and  character  01  the  injury, 
and  the  standing  or  family  of  the  injured,  were 
important  considerations  in  its  assessment.  Tlie 
indemnity  for  injury  to  any  part  of  the  person 
was  estimated  accoraing  to  the  utility  of  that  part 
in  earning  a  living.  The  legal  tender  of  such  com- 
pon.sation  originally  consisted  of  cattle.  In  this 
connexion,  as  was  noted  above,  Tacitus  mentions 
horses  and  small  cattle  ;  according  to  the  Scandi- 
navian codes,  the  standard  of  value  in  fixing 
compensation  was  the  cow  (kugildi,  hjrlaq).  But 
we  often  find ,  reference  likewise  to  clotli  (O.N. 
vitSindl ;  Fris.  locrfc),  and  also  to  corn,  butter, 
and  wax.  It  was  only  in  a  later  age  that  animals 
and  produce  were  superseded  by  the  precious 
metals,  and,  among  the  southern  Teutons,  by 
coin.  In  North  Scandinavia  tlie  pieces  of  metal 
were  unstamjied,  and  were  paid  simply  by  weight, 
or  in  the  form  of  rings  (hrnif/r,  baiiffi/ildi).  'IMie 
nature  and  amount  of  the  indemnity  were  not,  of 
course,  matters  of  public  concern  in  every  case,  but 
were  sometimes  arranged  between  the  injurcr  and 
the  injured.  The  Icelandic  sagas  in  particular 
make  frequent  mention  of  such  private  negotia- 


tions. Thus  Gunnlaugr,  having  stunned  the  slave 
of  a  peasant  with  a  blow,  offered  a  mark  as  com- 
pensation to  the  master,  who,  though  at  first  he 
thought  the  sum  inadequate,  finally  accepted  it 
{Isl.  Sbgur,  ii.  210  f.).  But,  where  the  compen- 
sation was  settled  by  the  intervention  of  the 
community — which,  as  the  custodian  of  law  and 
peace,  was,  according  to  Teutonic  ideas,  conjointly 
affected  by  an  injury  to  any  of  its  members — then 
the  community,  or  its  representative,  the  ruler, 
received  a  share  of  the  indemnity  (O.H.G.  fridu, 
and  Fiia.  fretho,  latinized  aa  fredus ;  A.S.  toite). 
Among  some  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  (N.  Teutons 
and  Franks)  this  fredus,  or  'price  of  petuje,' 
was  a  part  of  the  compensation,  and,  together 
with  what  was  given  to  the  injured  person, 
formed  the  compositio,  while  in  other  tribes 
(Saxons,  Frisians)  it  was  rendered  in  addition  to 
the  indemnity. 

5.  'Wergild.' — A  peculiar  form  of  expiation  is 
found  in  the  wergild  (O.H.G.  werageld ;  Germ. 
Wergcld;  O.N.  manngiold,  mannboetr),  the  sum  of 
money  which  was  paid  for  killing  a  human  being, 
and  which  came  to  be  substituted  for  outlawry. 
The  wergild,  which  was  recognized  by  nearly  all 
the  Teutonic  codes,  might  be  doubled,  or  even 
trebled,  in  cases  where  the  victim  was  a  man  held 
in  special  esteem.  The  family  of  the  slayer  and 
that  of  the  slain  had  each  a  part  in  the  transaction. 
The  former  was  required  to  produce  the  legal 
amount — a  practice  which  was  confined  to  this 
form  of  indemnity — while  the  compensation  was 
likewise  received  by  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
man  in  a  body.  Nor  was  tliis  rule  departed  from 
when  the  man-slayer  had  fied  or  was  dead.  This 
fact  suffices  to  show  that  the  wergild  was  regarded 
not  as  a  penalty  but  as  an  indemnification.  The 
share  which  the  individual  relatives  of  the  person 
slain  had  in  the  compensation  was  also  regulated  by 
law,  but  the  mode  of  allotment  was  not  everywhere 
the  same.  The  custom  of  excluding  women  from 
participation  was  almost  universal.  The  share 
of  the  male  relatives  was  computed  according  to 
the  principle  that  it  must  be  directly  in  proiiortion 
to  their  nearness  of  kin  to  the  slain  man.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Icelandic  sagas,  which  in  this  a';  in 
many  other  respects  reflect  older  conditions,  the 
amount  of  the  wergild  was  arranged  privately 
between  the  families  of  the  individuals  mvolved. 
When  the  money  had  been  paid,  or,  at  least,  when 
payment  had  been  legally  guaranteed,  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  two  groups  of  relatives  was 
consummated  in  a  ceremonial  similar  to  that 
observed  at  the  termination  of  a  feud.  In  later 
times  the  murderer  or  hi#  kindred  were  often 
required  to  erect  a  piacular  cross  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime. 

6.  Indemnity  and  punishment. — In  cases  other 
than  the  wergild,  the  comjiensation  was  graduated 
according  to  the  damage  entailed  by  the  offence. 
Loss  of  property  had  to  lie  made  up  by  a  reparation 
of  equal  amount,  or  by  an  equivalent  m  money  ;  an 
imputation  on  a  person's  honour  had  to  be  made 
amends  for  by  a  solemn  withdrawal,  etc.  A 
peculiar  form  of  requital  is  found  among  the 
Franks  from  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  viz.  the  'ban- 
forfeit,'  or  the  '  king's  ban.'  This  originated  with 
the  Merovingian  kings,  and  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Frankish  tribal  codes. 
Here  the  '  ban '  was  the  sum  of  money  paid  to 
the  king  by  those  who  did  not  comply  with  his 
ilecrees.  Thus  the  '  king's  ban '  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  penalty  rather  than  of  indemnity.  The 
latter,  wo  must  remember,  was  not  originally  a 
penalty,  but  simply  a  payment  made  in  order  to 
recover  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  to  indemnify 
the  injured  party  or  the  community.  It  was  only 
after    the    wrongdoer  was    no    longer  liable    to 
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proscription,  and  the  wronged  was  forbidden  to 
avenge  Iiiinself,  that  compensation  was  superseded 
by  punishment  and  the  riglit  to  demand  punisli- 
ment,  includingnot  only  legal  penalties  but  also  the 
private  vengeance  of  which  the  community  acted 
as  the  medium.  Thereafter  the  injured  party  had 
merely  the  right  to  prefer  an  accusation,  and  the 
intervention  of  his  family  was  disallowed.  The 
penalty  was  thus  no  longer  a  matter  for  the  injured 
person  to  decide,  but  was  regulated  by  law.  Then 
corporal  and  capital  penalties  were  added  to  those 
which  consisted  of  monetary  fines. 

7.  Human  sacrifice. — In  the  sphere  of  religion, 
expiation  took  a  peculiar  form.  When  a  man  com- 
mitted an  offence  against  the  gods,  he  was  held 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  community  as  well, 
since  the  vengeance  of  the  offended  deity  fell  upon 
the  community  as  a  whole,  so  that  some — and, 
in  certain  circumstances,  as  e.g.  famine  and  storm, 
even  many — of  its  members  were  put  in  peril  of 
their  lives.  In  such  cases  the  deity  could  be 
propitiated  only  by  the  gift  of  a  human  life,  and 
the  practice  was  to  immolate  the  criminal  himself. 
Again,  however,  such  a  sacrifice  was  not  a  penalty, 
but  an  expiatory  act.  The  criminal  was  first  of 
all  declared  an  outlaw,  and  thus  excluded  from  the 
legal  union.  Thus  in  Iceland,  shortly  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  we  have  the  case  of 
a  man  who  was  proscribed  for  sacrilege  {Itl.  Sogur, 
i.  11) ;  he  was  thereby  numbered  among  those  who 
were  unprotected  by  law,  and  could  be  dealt  with 
as  a  sacrificial  victim  whenever  such  was  required. 
But  the  sentence  of  outlawry  by  the  community 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  pronounced  in  every 
case.  One  who  had  committed  sacrilege  was 
excluded  from  the  legal  confederacy  without  any 
act  of  proscription  or  process  of  law,  and  was  then 
treated  as  a  slave  or  outlaw,  by  the  offering  of 
whose  life  alone  the  deity  could  be  propitiated. 
It  is  recorded,  for  instance,  that  King  Olif  Tr6telgja 
of  Sweden  was  offered-  up  by  his  own  people  during 
a  time  of  famine,  because  he  had  acted  perfunctorily 
as  a  sacrificer,  and  was  thus  a  scorner  of  the  gods 
(Heiimkringla,  p.  37).  A  crime  against  the  gods, 
especially  when  their  retribution  manifested  itself 
in  storm  or  failure  of  crops,  could  be  expiated  by 
nothing  less  than  a  human  sacrifice.  If  the  anger 
of  the  gods  broke  forth  at  a  time  when  the  community 
had  no  sacrilegious  person  within  its  pale,  or  did 
not  know  of  any,  attempts  were  made  to  a.ssuage 
the  Divine  wrath  by  an  oblation  of  slaves  or 
prisoners  of  war.  When  even  such  victims  were 
not  to  hand,  the  person  to  be  sacrificed  was  dis- 
covered by  ca-sting  lots.  It  thus  appears  that 
among  the  ancient  Teutons  human  sacrifice  {q.v.) 
was  not  a  punishment,  but  an  expiation.  Cf.  art. 
Crimes  and  Punishments  (Teut.  and  Slav.),  vol. 
iv.  p.  304,  et  passim. 
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E.  MOGK. 

EXTREME  UNCTION.— I.  Purpose  and  effi- 
cacy.— By  the  official  teaching  both  of  the  Roman 
and  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  the  anointing 
of  the  sick  and  dying  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
seven  Sacraments.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  its 
14th  Session  deals  with  the  subject  at  some  length. 
It  declares  that  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  having 
provided  all  spiritual  aids  for  the  diflerent  emer- 
gencies of  human  life,  wished  also  to  '  guard  the 
close  of  life  by  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction, 
as  with  a  most  firm  defence.'  It  urges  tlie  need  of 
such  help,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  hour  of  death 
the  assaults  of  the  tempter  are  redoubled.  Hence 
Christ,  it  is  stated,  instituted  this  unction  as 
'  truly  and  properly  a  Sacrament  of  the  New  Law.' 
The  rite,  we  are  told,  was  foreshadowed  in  the 
anointing  of  the  sick  by  the  Apostles,  siioken  of  in 
Mk  6'^  but  it  was  '  promulgated '  in  Ja  S'*'- :  '  Is 
any  among  you  sick  ?  let  him  call  for  the  priests^ 
(Gr.  irpea^vripovi ;  Vulg.  presbyteros,  AV  and  BV 
'  elders ')  of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  him  that 
is  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if  he 
have  committed  sins,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.' 
In  these  words  are  indicated  not  only  '  the  matter, 
the  form,  and  the  proper  minister  of  this  sacra- 
ment,' but  also  the  effect. 

'  For  "  the  thing  signified  "  here  Is  Ithe  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whose  anointitig  cleanses  away  sins  if  there  be  any  still 
to  be  expiated,  as  also  the  remains  of  sins,  and  raises  up  and 
strengthens  the  soul  of  the  sick  person  by  exciting  in  him  a 
great  confidence  in  the  Divine  mercy,  whereby  the  sick  man 
being  supported  bears  more  easily  the  inconveniences  and 
pains  of  his  sickness,  and  more  easily  resists  the  temptation  of 
the  devil  who  lies  in  wait  for  his  heel,  and  at  times  obtain! 
bodily  health  when  expedient  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul.' 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  principal  stress  is 
laid  upon  bodily  healing.  Thus  the  Shorter 
Russian  Catechism  simply  states  that  the  Sacra- 
ment 'consists  in  this,  that  the  sick  man  is  anointed 
with  oil,  while  OTace  is  prayed  for  to  heal  him.' 
But  the  Longer  Russian  Catechism  and  the  Con- 
fes.no  Orthodoxa  of  Mogilas  empliasize  also  its 
spiritual  effects,  the  la.st-naraed  declaring  (cap.  119) 
that,  '  though  health  is  not  always  obtained, 
nevertheless  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  always  most 
assuredly  thereby  received.' 

To  the  Tridentine  decree  four  anathemas  are 
appended.  The  first  condemns  those  who  deny 
the  Divine  institution  of  the  Sacrament  and  declare 
it  to  be  only  of  Patristic  origin  or  a  liuman  figment. 
The  third  and  fourth  anathematize  those  who 
maintain  that  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Church 
does  not  fully  accord  with  the  text  of  St.  James, 
as  well  as  those  who  would  allow  others  than 
priests  to  administer  the  Sacrament.  The  second 
runs  as  follows : 

'  If  any  one  aaith  that  the  sacred  unction  of  the  sick  does  not 
confer  grace,  nor  remit  sin,  nor  comfort  (aiienare)  the  sick,  but 
that  it  has  now  lost  its  virtue  {aed  jam  cessasie),  as  though  it 
were  a  grace  of  working  cures  in  bygone  days,  let  him  be 
anathema.' 

The  view  that  St.  James  was  not  speaking  of 
any  truly  sacramental  unction  (cf.  Loisy,  Autour 
d'unpetit  livre,  Paris,  1903,  p.  251)  was  condemned 
in  1907  with  other  '  Modernist  errors '  in  the  decree 
Lamcntahili  sane,  no.  48  (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion^",  Freiburg,  1908,  no.  2048). 

.Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
account  of  the  purport  and  efl'ects  of  the  Sacrament 
is  in  close  accord  with  the  teaching  of  Aquinas 
and  the  mediaeval  scholastics.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  there  was  between  the  Thomists  and  the 
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Scotists  rcgardinj;  the  primary  object  (effecttis 
principalis)  for  wliicli  it  was  instituted,  the  former 
maintaining  tliat  it  was  the  comforting  of  the  soul, 
the  latter  that  it  was  rather  the  final  remission  of 
venial  sins  (see  Kern,  de  Sac.  Extr.  Unctionis,  pp. 
215-240),  but  the  dispute  was  a  metaphysical  one 
and  was  without  mucli  practical  bearing  upon  the 
popular  conception  of  the  Sacrament  and  its  eti'ects. 

2.  Ritual. — In  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  present 
day  the  rite  of  administration  is  brief  and  simple. 
Apart  from  one  or  two  short  and  unessential 
prayers  which  precede  and  conclude  the  ceremony, 
the  rite  consists  in  the  anointing  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
nostrils,  lips,  hands,  and  feet  of  the  sick  person, 
tlie  following  formula  being  repeated  at  each 
unction  :  '  Through  this  holy  unction  and  His  own 
most  tender  mercy,  may  the  Lord  pardon  thee 
whatever  offences  thou  hast  committed  {qtiidquid 
deliqiiisti)  by  sight  (by  hearing,  smell,  etc.).' 
Formerly,  in  the  case  of  men,  the  loins  were  also 
anointed,  and  the  liituale  still  retains  the  formula 
provided,  but  in  practice  this  is  now  always 
omitted.  Only  a  properly  ordained  priest  can 
confer  the  Sacrament  validly,  and  the  oil  used 
must  be  the  oleum  infirmorum  consecrated  for  this 
special  purpose  by  the  bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
If  by  some  mistake  a  mineral  oil  should  be  u.sea, 
or  if  one  of  the  two  other  holy  oils,  viz.  the  chrism 
or  the  oleum  catechuinenorum,  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  oleum  infirmorum,  the  validity  of  the 
Sacrament  would  be  doubtful.  Further,  the  pro- 
pasition  that  in  case  of  necessity,  when  episcopally 
blest  oil  cannot  be  procured,  a  priest  may  validly 
use  oil  blessed  by  himself  has  been  censured  so  far 
as  concerns  the  Western  Church.  On  the  other 
hand,  permission  has  long  been  accorded  by  the 
Holy  See  to  the  Uniat  Greeks  to  adhere  to  the 
ancient  tradition  of  Eastern  Christendom,  accord- 
ing to  which  any  simple  priest  who  administers 
the  Sacrament  blesses  the  oil  himself.  That  this 
was  also,  at  least  in  some  localities,  the  earlier 
practice  in  the  West  seems  highly  probable.' 

According  to  both  the  present  and  the  fomier 
practice  of  the  Western  Church,  the  Sacrament  is 
administered  only  to  those  who  are  suffering  from 
serious  illness,  and  thus  at  least  remotely  in  danger 
of  death.  It  may  be  reiterated,  but  not  in  the 
same  illness,  or  at  any  rate  not  unless  some  new 
crisis  has  supervened.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
some  other  Orientals  (it  is  not  now  recognized  by 
the  Nestorians)  the  Sacrament  of  the  Prayer-Oil 
(cux^Xatoi'),  as  they  call  it,  though  a  much  more 
elaborate  ceremony,  requiring  when  possible  the 
assistance  of  seven  priests,  is  often  administered 
in  maladies  of  no  gravity,  and  it  is  received  on 
certain  days  of  the  year  by  persons  in  normal 
health  as  a  preparation  for  Holy  Communion.  It 
is  consequently  very  commonly  administered  in 
the  churcli,  and  the  forehead,  nostrils,  cheeks,  cliin, 
breast,  and  both  sides  of  the  hands  are  anointed 
with  a  brush  or  twig,  the  ceremony  being  repeated 
by  each  priest  in  turn.  The  form  used  begins  as 
follows :  '  Holy  Father,  physician  of  souls  and  of 
bodies,  who  didst  send  Thy  only-begotten  Son  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  healer  of  every  disea.se 
and  our  deliverer  from  death,  heal  also  Thy  servant 
N.  from  the  spiritual  and  bodily  infirmity  that 
holds  him,  and  restore  him  to  life,  through  the 
grace  of  Christ,'  etc.  After  this,  a  nuniber  of 
saints  are  named,  and  aniong.st  the  rest '  the  holy 
and  moneyless  physicians  Cosmas  and  Damian"' 
(see  Maltzew,  Sakramente,  493  fl'.).     The  oil  used 

'  See  MagistrctO,  Ponlificale  Ambrosianum  (p.  95),  who 
rinotea  the  decisive  words  of  Bonizo  of  Piacenza  (c.  a.d.  1089): 
'  This  ohum  infirmomm  u«ed  fonnerly  at  all  bclsoiis  to  be  con- 
secrated by  pricata  during  Mass  after  the  per  qiiem  haee  omnia 
bona  Great.  Nowadays,  however,  it  is  consecrated  only  by 
Biabqn,  and  that  on  Manndy  Thursday,  at  Uic  same  point  In 
MwMii«'CPX.cL804). 


is  commonly  mixed  with  wine,  and  it  is  blessed  by 
the  principal  priest  present.  In  practice  the  Sacra- 
ment among  the  Greeks,  as  in  the  West,  is  often 
deferred  until  the  sick  man  is  in  extremis,  but  the 
hope  of  a  cure  is  always  entertained.  See,  for 
example,  Tolstoi's  great  novel  Annn  Karenina, 
bk.  v.  chs.  19-20.  In  both  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Church  an  abbreviated  form  is  sanctioned 
for  cases  when  the  danger  of  death  is  imminent. 

3.  History. — As  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with 
oil  was  a  primitive  form  of  medical  treatment  (see 
Is  1» ;  Jos.  BJ  I.  xxxiii.  5 ;  Lk  10"),  and,  like  all 
other  remedial  measures,  was  peculiarly  apt  to  be 
associated  with  religious  observances  (see  ANOINT- 
ING, vol.  i.  p.  549  ff.),  it  is  not  altogether  surprising 
that  the  early  history  of  sacramental  unction 
should  be  somewhat  obscure.  It  was  an  observance 
which  would  not  have  provoked  controversy  by 
arousing  the  hostile  criticism  of  pagans,  and  the 
faithful  had  no  special  reason  to  draw  attention  to 
it,  since  it  was  only  the  Christianized  counterpart 
of  customs,  medicinal  or  magical,  which  every  one 
recognized.  Further,  the  existence  of  a  non- 
sacramental  use  of  consecrated  oil  is  clearly 
deducible  from  the  epistle  of  Innocent  I.  {ad 
Decentium,  8  [PL  xx.  559]),  from  CiBsarius  of  Aries 
(PL  xxxix.  2238),  and  from  the  Vita  S.  Genovefte 
(ed.  Kiinstle,  cc.  38  and  40),  the  oil  being  applied 
to  the  sick  by  themselves  or  by  a  woman.  More- 
over, in  other  cases  oil  seems  to  nave  been  employed 
in  charismatic  healing  (Mk  6"),  under  which  we 
may  include  the  instance  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
(ad  Scap.  iv.),  when  Septimius  Severus  was  cured 
by  the  Christian  Proculus.  Nor  can  we  leave  out 
of  account  the  use  of  oil  from'  the  lamps  in  the 
basilicas,  or  oil  sanctified  by  relics,  etc.  (see  e.g. 
Chrysos.  horn.  32  in  Matt.  [PG  Ivii.  384] ;  Cassian, 
Coll.  vii.  26  [PL  xlix.  706] ;  Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc. 
iv.  36  [PL  Ixxi.  299]).  But,  just  as  the  healing  of 
Gorgonia  after  anointing  herself  with  the  sacred 
species  of  the  Eucharist  (Greg.  Naz.  Oral.  viiL  18, 
and  cf.  JThSt  xi.  [1910]  275-279;  a  Western 
example  of  the  same  outward  application  of  the 
Eucharistic  species  seems  to  be  found  in  CiBsarius 
of  Aries  [PL  xxxix.  2238])  could  not  be  cited  as 
an  argument  against  the  sacramental  character  of 
the  Eucharist  at  the  same  period,  so  this  domestic 
use  of  consecrated  oil  does  not  seem  to  militate 
against  the  existence  of  an  authorized  and  official 
sacramental  rite  of  which  the  priests  were  the 
recognized  ministers.  In  this  light  the  letter  of 
Innocent  I.  to  Decentius,  A.D.  416  (Denzinger- 
Bannwart'",  no.  99)  seems  quite  intelligible.  De- 
centius had  doubted  whether  he,  a  bishop,  was  free 
to  anoint  the  sick,  seeing  that  only  priests  were 
mentioned  by  St.  James. 

Most  certainly  you  are,  the  Pope  replies  in  substance  ;  '  even 
the  simple  faithful  are  allowed  to  v^e  the  blessed  oil,  and  with 
much  greater  reason  the  bishop,  who  has  power  to  consecrate 
it,  has  power  to  anoint  with  it  and  to  bless  the  siclc.  But  such 
unction  ought  not  to  be  administered  to  penitentfl  (i.e.  those 
undergoing  penitential  discipline),  for  it  is  a  sacred  rite  (qitia 
genus  e»t  sacramenti),  and,  if  the  other  sacred  rites  are  denied 
to  penitents,  why  should  this  particular  rite  be  conceded? 
(yam  guibus  retiqua  sacramtnta  negantur,  qumtwdo  unum 
genus  putatur  posse  concedi  f)  * 

No  doubt,  this  answer  implies  that  the  unction 
was  not  then  regarded  as  specially  belonging  to 
those  in  extremis,  for  penitents  at  the  point  of 
death  would  not  have  been  refused  the  sacrament 
of  reconciliation  and  the  Eucharist.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fornmla  for  blessing  the  oil  which  we 
find  in  'Serapion's  Prayer-Book'  (A.D.  356)  is 
associated  by  its  po.sition  in  the  series  with  the 
rites  of  interment,  though  its  terms  clearly  specify 
the  restoration  of  health  to  both  soul  and  body. 

'  Send  the  healing  power  of  the  only  begotten  upon  this  oil.' 
God  is  asked  ' .  .  .  for  a  driving  out  of  every  infinnity,  for  good 
grace  and  remission  of  sins,  for  a  medicine  of  life  and  salvation, 
(or  health  and  soundness  of  soul,  body,  spirit,  for  perfect 
ftlreugtheniug.' 
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The  Vita  S.  Genove/ce  clearly  shows  that  even 
then  (c.  A.D.  550)  it  was  believed  in  Gaul  that  only 
a  bishop  had  power  to  consecrate  the  oil  {forte 
accidil  ut  Genove/a  oleum  non  habcret  nee  adesset 
in  tempore  pontifex  qui  ad  praesens  oleo  gratiam 
savctificationis  infunderet  [c.  40]).  Similarly  the 
Vita  S.  Hypatii  (AS,  17  June,  p.  251)  tells  us  how 
Hypatius,  who  was  long  infirmarian  of  his  monas- 
tery, used,  when  any  Ulness  grew  serious,  to  send 
for  the  abbot, '  since  he  was  a  priest'  and  Hypatius 
himself  was  not,  in  order  that  the  sick  man  might 
be  duly  anointed.  This  Life  is  assigned  by 
Bardenhewer  to  about  the  year  450.  With  the 
8th  cent,  the  evidence  regarding  the  nature  and 
rite  of  Extreme  Unction  grows  more  abundant. 
Bede  speaks  of  it  in  some  detail  in  his  commentary 
on  St.  James  (PL  xciii.  39),  and  St.  Boniface  (about 
745)  in  his  Canons  orders  priests  to  have  the  oil  for 
the  sick  constantly  at  hand,  and  to  instruct  the 
faithfn],  when  they  feel  ill,  to  apply  for  the  Unction. 
Similarly  in  the  9th  cent,  many  Councils,  beginning 
with  those  of  Chalons  (813),  Aachen  (836),  and 
Mainz  (847),  issue  various  injunctions  on  the  sub- 
ject, generally  making  allusion  to  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James.  The  term  '  Extreme  Unction '  seems  to 
occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  I5th  of  the  Canons 
ascribed  to  Bishop  Sonnatius  :  '  Extrema  unctio 
deferatur  laboranti  et  petenti'  (Mansi,  x.  599). 
These  Canons  may  be  as  early  as  the  7th  cent., 
but  we  have  no  certainty  on  this  point.  The  name 
'Extreme    Unction'  became  common  only  at  a 


considerably  later  epoch.  It  was  in  all  probability 
suggested  by  its  being  the  last  in  order  of  the 
unctions  a  man  was  likely  to  receive,  but  no  doubt 
the  association  of  the  Unction  with  the  Viaticum 
and  approaching  death  made  the  term  seem  speci- 
ally appropriate. 

LiTERATURS.— The  fullest  and  most  recent  discussion  of  the 
subject  from  tlie  Roman  standpoint  is  that  of  J.  Kern,  de 
Sacramento  ExtrevuB  Unctionis  Tractatus  Dogmaticus,  Regens- 
burg,  1907,  a  treatise  that  has  been  largely  utilized  by  P.  J. 
Toner,  in  the  Cath.  Encycl.  v.  716-730.  An  excellently  con- 
densed summary  of  the  historical  aspects  of  the  case  is  given 
by  J.  de  Guibert,  s.v.  *Extr6me  Onction,'  in  the  Diet.  apol. 
de  la  /oi  catholumet  i.  1868-1872.  See  also  A.  Tanquerey, 
Synopsis  Theot.  Dogrnat.  Specialis'^",  Tournai,  1906,  li.  667- 
589  ;  C.  Pesch,  Prcelectionet  Dogmatics  3,  Freiburg,  1909,  vii. 
249-281;  Wilbelm-Scannell,  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology, 
London,  1898,  ii.  485-493 ;  Lejay,  in  HHLR  x.  [1905]  606-010  ; 
F.  Probst,  Sahramente  und  Sakramentalien,  Tubingen,  1872, 
p.  373  ff. ;  M.  Heimbucher,  Die  heilige  Oelung,  Regensburg, 
1888;  I.  Schmitz,  de  E^ectibus  Sacr,  Extremoe  If nctimiis,  Frei- 
burg, 1893 ;  M.  Chardon,  Hist,  des  sacrements,  Paris,  1745  ;  J. 
Pohle,  Lehrbuch  der  Dopnatik  3,  Paderborn,  1907,  iii.  623-648  ; 
E.  Martfene,  de  Antiquis  Ecclesice  Ritibus,  Venice,  1788,  i.  296- 
360  ;  W.  McDonald,  in  Irish  Theol.  Quarterly,  1907,  pp.  330-346. 

As  regards  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  see  A.  v.  Maltzew, 
Sakramente,  Berlin,  1S98,  cccxxiii.  and  450-553 ;  Petrovskij, 
Hist,  of  the  Akoluthia  of  the  Prayer-Oil,  Christianskoje  Ctenje, 
1903  (Russ.) ;  Rballes,  On  Penance  and  the  Prayer-Oil,  Athens, 
1905  (Greek) ;  Jacquemier, '  L'Extr6me  Onction  chez  les  Grecs,' 
in  Kchos  d'Orient,  ii.  Apr.-May,  1899. 

Of  writers  unsympathetic  to  the  Roman  view  may  be  mentioned 
the  important  work  of  F.  W.  Puller,  The  Anointing  of  the 
Sick  in  Scripture  and  Tradition,  London,  1904  ;  J.  B.  Mayor, 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Janus^,  London,  1910,  p.  37011.;  W.  E. 
Scndamore,  in  DC  A  U.  2000;  and  Kattenbusch,  in  PRE^ 

xi?.  304-311.  Herbert  Thurston. 


FABIAN  SOCIETY.— 1.  Origin  and  aims.— 
The  Fabian  Society,  a  small  but  influential  body 
of  English  Socialists,  was  founded  in  1884.  At 
that  time  began  the  revival  of  Socialism  in  Eng- 
land which  was  attributable  mainly  to  two  influ- 
ences. The  teaching  of  Karl  Marx  was  becoming 
popularized,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  French 
and  German  refugees  ;  while  the  crusade  of  Henry 
George,  whose  Progress  and  Poverty  (1880)  had  a 
remarkable  circulation  in  England^  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  small  societies,  some  of 
which  carried  his  doctrines  much  further  than  he 
had  him.self  intended,  and  developed  into  Socialist 
organization.s.  Within  three  years  of  one  another 
there  were  established  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  the  .Socialist  League,  and  the  Fabian 
Society.  The  first  of  these  was,  and  remains, 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  Marx,  and  has  had 
little  influence  in  practical  affairs.  The  League 
carried  on  a  vigorous  agitation  for  a  few  years, 
under  the  inspiration  of  William  Morris  ;  but  it 
belonged  properly  to  Anarchism,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared. The  Fabian  Society,  from  the  outset, 
rejected  much  of  the  economic  teaching  of  Marx, 
and  very  soon  discarded  also  certain  Anarchist 
tendencies  which  were  manifest  in  its  earliest  pub- 
lications. It  seems  to  have  owed  more  to  George 
than  to  Marx,  but  its  leaders  were  young  men  of 
exceptional  capacity,  like  Sidney  Webb  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  combined  with  propagandist 
zeal  an  originality  and  a  lack  of  reverence  for 
aathority  which  soon  gave  to  the  Society  a  dis- 
tinctive position  in  the  Socialist  movement. 

Professor  Thomas  Davidson  had  gathered  around 
him  in  London  a  little  group  of  earnest  men  who 
met  in  one  another's  houses,  and,  under  the  name 
of  the  '  Fellowship  of  the  New  Life,'  sought  to 
cultivate  perfection  of  individual  character.  A 
schism  in  this  Fellowship  was  the  origin  of  the 
vou  v.— 43 


Fabian  Society,  when  the  Socialist  section  became 
an  independent  group  and  adopted  its  name  aa 
descriptive  of  its  method  of  action.  Accepting 
the  desirability  of  progress  towards  Socialism,  it 
concentrated  attention  upon  the  manner  of  achiev- 
ing that  end,  and  quiclcl^  purged  itself  of  the 
revolutionary  attitude  which  characterized  the 
other  Socialist  organizations.  Socialism  could  not 
be  attained  by  a  catastrophic  class-war,  but  by 
gradual  adaptation  and  development  of  existing 
institutions  through  legislative,  constitutional, 
and  peaceful  action.  Moreover,  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  majority  of  the  people 
placed  themselves  under  the  Socialist  banner  ;  a 
small  body  of  zealous  and  enlightened  men,  who 
had  made  clear  to  themselves  the  next  steps 
needed  towards  the  Socialist  goal,  might  influ- 
ence all  parties  in  that  direction.  Hence  the 
Society  did  not  organize  a  political  party,  but 
sought  to  permeate  the  existing  parties  and  to 
worlc  out,  in  a  form  adapted  to  English  conditions, 
the  administrative  changes  which  would  lead  in 
the  direction  of  Socialism.  An  open  Socialist 
campaign  in  politics  appeared  to  offer  little  chance 
of  success,  and  individualism  could  not  be  defeated 
by  any  single  encounter  ;  therefore  it  was  thought 
that  more  could  be  achieved  by  indirect  action, 
by  working  as  a  leaven  in  existing  parties,  by  con- 
centrating upon  a  few  changes  which  would  com- 
mand wide  support  outside  the  Socialist  ranks, 
but  which  led  in  the  desired  direction.  While 
thus  remaining  thoroughly  Socialistic  in  its  aims, 
its  method  was  of  a  strictly  practical,  and  even 
opportunist,  kind.  To  its  members  it  gave  abso- 
lute freedom  to  choose  any  means  they  thought 
fit  for  the  permeation  of  all  parties  and  schools  of 
thought ;  and,  though  it  has  latterly  shared  in 
establishing  the  Labour  Party,  it  still  has  members 
who  belong  to  the  Liberal  Party  both  within  and 
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withoat  tlie  Hoiue  of  Commons,  and  its  emphasis 
is  still  apon  permeation. 

For  this  avoidance  of  a  sharp  encounter  and  the 
policy  of  indirect  and  detailed  activi^  an  analogy 
■was  found  in  the  tactics  of  Fabins  Maximus  (sur- 
named  Cunctator,  on  account  of  his  seeming  dila- 
toriness),  and  in  the  earliest  publications  of  the 
Society  the  plan  of  campaign  was  indicated  by  the 
following  motto,  the  latter  part  of  which  will  not 
bear  exact  historical  scrutiny : 

'  For  the  rif^ht  moment  you  must  wait,  as  Fabtus  did  most 
patientl;^'  when  warring  a^inst  Hannibal,  though  many  cen- 
sured bis  delays  ;  but,  when  the  time  comes,  3'ou  must  strike 
bard,  as  Fabius  did,  or  your  waiting  will  be  in  vain  and  fruit- 
less.' 

The  policy  of  delay  did  not,  however,  mean 
inactivity,  but  preparation  of  plans,  training  of 
forces,  and  seizing  of  small  opportunitiea  Having 
no  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  separatist  communities 
apart  from  the  ordinary  economic  and  political 
life  (cf.  Communistic  Societies  of  Amekica),  the 
Fabians  turned  their  back  on  Utopianism,  and 
declared  that  Socialism  must  be  not  a  withdrawal 
from  existing  conditions,  but  a  transformation  of 
them.  Rejecting  also  the  naive  faith  of  the 
revolutionist — that,  after  a  sudden  outburst  in 
which  the  proletariat  were  to  be  victorious,  society 
would  somehow  settle  down  into  an  ordered  Col- 
lectivism—they undertook  the  more  arduous  task 
of  educating  themselves  and  others  regarding  the 
means  by  which  that  social  transformation  might 
be  achieved. 

The  standpoint  of  the  Society  was  explicitly 
stated  in  the  following  '  Basis ' : 

'  The  Fabian  Society  consists  of  Socialists. 

It  therefore  aims  at  the  re-or^^aiiizatiou  of  Society  by  the 
emancipation  of  Land  and  Industrial  Capital  from  individual 
and  class  ownership,  and  the  vesting  of  them  in  the  com- 
munity for  the  general  benefit.  In  :this  way  only  can  the 
natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  the  country  be  equitably 
shared  by  the  whole  people. 

The  Society  accordingly  works  tor  the  extinction  of  private 
property  in  Land  and  of  the  consequent  individual  appropria- 
tion, in  the  form  of  Rent,  of  the  price  paid  for  permission  to 
use  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the  advantages  of  superior  soils  and 
sites. 

The  Society,  further,  works  tor  the  transfer  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  administration  of  such  industrial  Capital  as  can 
conveniently  be  managed  socially.  For,  owing  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  means  of  production  in  tbe  past,  industrial  inventions 
and  tbe  transformation  of  surplus  income  into  Capital  have 
mainly  enriched  the  proprietary  class,  the  worker  being  now 
dependent  on  that  class  tor  leave  to  earn  a  living. 

If  these  measures  be  carried  out,  without  compensation 
(though  not  without  such  relief  to  expropriated  individuals 
as  may  seem  at  to  the  community),  Rent  and  Interest  will  be 
added  to  the  reward  ot  labour,  the  idle  class  now  living  on  the 
labour  of  others  will  necessarily  disappear,  and  practical  equality 
of  opportunity  will  be  maintained  by  the  spontaneous  action 
of  economic  forces,  with  much  less  interference  with  personal 
liberty  than  the  present  system  entails. 

For  the  attainment  ot  these  ends  the  Fabian  Society  looks  to 
the  spread  of  Socialist  opinions,  and  the  social  and  political 
changes  consequent  thereon,  including  the  establishment  ot 
equal  citizenship  for  men  and  women.  It  seeks  to  achieve 
these  ends  by  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  as  to 
thcrelation  between  the  individual  and  Society  la  its  economic, 
ethical,  and  political  aspects.' 

This  basis,  to  which  every  member  is  required 
to  subscribe,  sufficiently  indicates  the  main  objects 
of  Fabian  Socialism  ;  but  it  is  upon  the  detailed 
application  of  these  generalizations  to  concrete 
problems  of  the  day  that  the  actual  work  of  the 
Society  has  been  concentrated.  Unlike  some  other 
groups  of  Socialists,  it  has  refused  to  take  sides  on 
subjects  which  it  views  as  outside  its  special  pro- 
vince, such  as  religion  and  marriage.  It  wastes 
no  time  on  futile  discussions  as  to  the  precise 
form  of  currency  to  be  used  in  the  future  State. 
But,  whenever  a  political  or  social  problem  is 
being  discussed  or  seems  ripe  for  treatment,  it  de- 
votes to  it  careful  study,  propounds  the  Socialist 
solution,  and  opposes  any  measure  which  cannot 
•  ,'^''*>"^'*'  into  narmony  with  the  Socialist  prin- 
ciples. Thus,  it  has  rejected  peasant  proprietor- 
ship w  a  solution  of  agrarian  problems,  and  co- 


operative production  by  self-governing  groups  of 
workmen  as  an  alternative  to  capitalism,  the 
former  being  simply  an  extension  of  landlordism 
and  the  private  appropriation  of  rent,  while  the 
latter  is  merely  a  form  of  joint-stock  individualism. 
Both  perpetuate  the  conditions  which  the  Fabian 
desires  to  extirpate,  and,  while  granting  that  there 
are  very  many  questions  of  Socialist  organization 
that  are  as  jet  unsettled,  he  strives  to  set  the  current 
of  reform  m  a  definite  direction.  Opportunist  in 
the  sense  of  seizing  the  favourable  moment  for 
propaganda,  and  making  the  most  of  existing 
materials,  he  is  not  opportunist  in  the  sense  of 
accepting  any  kind  of  solution  which  comes  first 
to  hand.  He  acts  on  principle,  by  advocating 
measures  that  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Socialist  consummation. 

2.  Forms  of  activity.  —  In  carrying  out  this 
method  of  social  transformation  the  Society  has 
done  an  unusual  amount  of  educational  work  of  a 
very  practical  nature,  and  may  perhaps  claim  to 
have  Drought  Socialism  into  closer  relation  with 
present-day  problems  and  institutions  than  has 
any  other  group.  Fortnightly  meetings  for  discus- 
sion of  these  subjects  are  held  in  London,  where 
the  majority  of  its  members  reside.  An  individual 
or  a  group  of  members  devotes  prolonged  study  to 
some  single  social  question,  and  presents  the  re- 
sults to  the  Society,  by  which  they  are  again  dis- 
cussed ;  and,  when  conclusions  have  been  reached 
that  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  mem- 
bers, they  are  printed  and  widely  circulated  in  the 
form  of  penny  pamphlets.  About  160  of  these 
'  Tracts '  have  now  been  published,  and,  being 
generally  well-informed  and  severely  practical  in 
tone,  they,  along  with  Fabian  Essays,  may  be 
taken  as  the  text-books  of  Fabian  Socialism.  The 
educational  work  has  also  taken  the  forms  of  cir- 
culating libraries  supplied  to  trade  unions,  work- 
men's clubs,  co-operative  societies,  and  similar 
bodies  ;  of  the  publication  of  select  bibliographies 
on  social  subjects ;  and  of  supplying  lecturers 
to  various  societies  and  classes ;  while  a  small 
monthly  News  is  sent  to  the  members.  In  this 
department  of  its  work  the  Society  had  no  small 
influence  in  the  foundation  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  now  a  constituent  college  of  the 
University  of  London. 

3.  Influence. — As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  Society  has  appealed  mainly  to  the  more  edu- 
cated Socialists,  and  its  members  are  usually  of  the 
middle  class.  It  has  made  little  elfort  to  increase 
its  own  numbers,  except  by  the  encouragement  of 
branches  in  the  Universities  ;  but  since  1906,  when 
there  were  about  1000  members,  there  has  been  a 
relatively  rapid  increase,  until  now  (1912)  there 
are  over  2600,  besides  many  as.sociates  who  are 
not  committed  to  the  basis,  but  are  interestcl  in 
the  work  and  subscribe  to  its  funds.  Yet  its 
power  has  been  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  num- 
bers, chiefly  because  of  the  exceptional  ability 
of  its  leaders ;  and,  besides  spreading  Socialist 
opinions  among  the  educated  middle  classes  who 
stood  aloof  from  other  Socialist  bodies,  it  has  had 
no  small  share  in  influencing  the  tone  of  the  Eng- 
lish Labour  movement,  and  has  also  occasionally 
had  a  marked  eflect  upon  political  programmes 
and  measures. 

4.  Demands. — The  more  immediate  demands  of 
Fabianism,  as  indicated  in  the  Tracts,  are  the 
following:  (1)  nationalization  or  municipalization 
of  the  larger  public  services,  such  as  tramways, 
railways,  lighting,  electric-power,  liquor  traffic, 
and  land,  with  the  gradual  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  other  industries,  as  it  becomes  administra- 
tively possible.  It  is  not,  however,  proposed  that 
the  btate  should  monopolize  industry  as  against 
private  enterprise  or  individual  initiative  further 
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than  may  be  necessary  tx)  make  the  livelihood  of 
the  people  and  their  access  to  the  sources  of  pro- 
duction completely  independent  of  both.  Subject 
to  this  condition, 

'the  freedom  of  individuals  to  test  the  social  value  of  new 
inventions ;  to  initiate  improved  methods  of  production  ;  to 
anticipate  and  lead  public  enterprise  in  catering  for  new  social 
wants ;  to  practise  all  arts,  crafts,  and  professions  inde- 
pendently ;  m  short,  to  complete  the  social  organization  by 
Adding  the  resources  of  private  activity  and  judgment  to  those 
of  public  routine,  is  as  highly  valued  by  the  Fabian  Society  as 
any  other  article  in  the  charter  of  popular  liberties'  (Tract 
no.  70,  p.  6). 

(2)  The  organization  and  development  of  a  trained 
Civil  Service,  capable  of  managing  the  industries 
and  functions  taken  over  by  the  State,  including 
the  co-ordination  of  the  medical  and  sanitary 
services,  poor-law  and  other  hospitals,  under  an 
enlarged  public  health  authority  which  shall  re- 
place much  of  the  private  practice  by  a  State 
service.  (3)  The  imposition  of  public  burdens  on 
the  wealthy  by  such  means  as  death  duties  and 
super-taxes.  (4)  The  expansion  of  public  educa- 
tion, raising  the  age  for  leaving  school,  increasing 
the  facilities  for  poor  children  to  obtain  higher 
education  and  to  enter  the  universities.  (5)  En- 
larged opportunities  for  recreation,  by  means  of 
public  parks,  playgrounds,  and  baths.  (6)  Ex- 
tension of  factory  and  mines  regulation  in  such 
directions  as  will  provide  not  only  a  national 
minimum  of  sanitation  and  safety,  but  also  a 
national  minimum  wage  below  which  the  standard 
of  life  shall  not  be  permitted  to  fall. 

On  the  negative  side,  as  against  some  schools 
of  Socialists,  Fabianism  repudiates  the  doctrine 
of  the  individual's  '  right  to  the  whole  produce  of 
his  labour,'  insisting  that  wealth  is  social  in  its 
origin  and  must  be  social  in  its  distribution,  since 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  particular  con- 
tribution that  each  person  makes  to  the  common 
product.  It  also  rejects  doctrines  of  equal  wages, 
equal  hours  of  labour,  equal  official  status,  and 
equal  authority  for  every  one.  Such  conditions 
it  declares  to  be  not  only  impracticable,  but  in- 
compatible with  the  equality  of  subordination  to 
the  common  interest  which  is  fundamental  in 
modem  Socialism.  While  most  of  the  Tracts 
deal  almost  exclusively  with  economic  questions, 
this  ethical  note  frequently  recurs ;  and  the 
Society  has  issued  a  few  publications  on  moral 
aspects  of  Socialism,  besides  insisting  elsewhere 
upon  the  obligation  of  all  to  personal  service, 
and  the  subordination  of  individual  aims  to  the 
common  welfare.  But  it  do&s  not  advocate  Social- 
ism as  '  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  human  society, 
but  only  for  those  produced  by  defective  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  by  a  radically  bad  distribution 
of  wealth '  (Report  on  Fabian  Policy,  1896,  p.  8). 

S.  Criticisms. — The  Fabian  Society  has  been 
subjected  to  much  criticism  both  by  Socialists  and 
others.  Objection  has  been  taken  to  its  indirect, 
insidious,  and  underground  methods  of  permeation, 
which,  indeed,  were  at  one  time  more  questionable 
than  they  now  are.  Mr.  Shaw  boasted  in  1892 
of  the  solid  advantages  they  had  gained  by  joining 
Liberal  and  Conservative  associations  and  adroitly 
pulling  all  the  wires  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  "This  \s  denounced  both  by  fnends  and  by 
opponents  of  Socialism  as  sailing  under  a  false 
flag;  but  latterly  the  artfulness  has  taken  the 
more  legitimate  form  of  obtaining  support  for 
Socialist  measures  by  attempting  to  convince 
people  that  the  new  reform  is  only  an  extension 
of  long-recognized  principles.  So  long  as  every 
one  knows  that  the  Fabian  aim  is  Socialism,  there 
can  be  little  objection  to  enlisting  even  conserva- 
tive instincts  in  the  cause  of  a  particular  change. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  little  conservatism  In  the 
Fabian  conception  of  utilizing  existing  institu- 
tions ;  and  some  of  its  leaders  have  such  a  dread 


of  any  form  of  destruction  that  they  are  censured 
by  the  more  revolutionaiy  Socialists.  These  not 
only  condemn  Fabian  opportunism,  but  sneer  at 
the  Society  as  the  cult  of  the  Civil  Service,  com- 
posed of  middle-class  men,  who  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  decry  the  class-war  and  to  work  for 
a  bureaucracy  staffed  from  its  own  ranks. 

Other  criticism  comes  from  moderate  Socialists, 
who  are  much  more  symjjathetic  towards  its  aims, 
but  are  not  satisfied  with  its  methods.  While 
granting  that  the  waiting  policy  was  defensible 
in  the  early  years  of  the  movement,  these  critics 
consider  that  the  Society  has  retained  it  even 
when  the  time  has  come  to  'strike  hard,'  and 
that  now  it  should  employ  all  its  resources  in 
furthering  an  open  Socialist  campaign  in  politics. 
Socialism,  it  is  urged,  will  be  more  efl'ectively 
achieved  by  making  people  Socialists  than  by 
insidiously  attempting  to  get  Socialistic  measures 
adopted  without  the  electorate  knowing  that  they 
are  such.  Indeed,  it  is  pertinently  asked  if  there 
can  be  much  real  benefit  in  securing  a  few  social- 
ized industries,  unless  there  is  a  wide  difi'usion 
of  Socialist  ideals.  Mere  nationalization  or  muni- 
cipalization is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  and,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  much  social  service,  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  expansion  of  the  Socialistic  spirit, 
which  is  best  awakened  by  proselytizing.  There 
seems  at  present  to  be  no  little  difference  of 
opinion  within  the  Society  itself  in  this  respect. 
Some  urge  it  to  give  whole-hearted  support  to  the 
Labour  party,  and  to  exclude  from  its  member- 
ship all  who  will  not  do  so.  Others  desire  the 
establishment  of  a  Socialist  party  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  Labour  party.  But  the  dominant 
opinion  remains  favourable  to  complete  liberty 
of  the  members  to  act  as  they  please  in  party 
politics,  and  to  the  traditional  policy  of  permea- 
tion, since  it  is  a  delusion  that  all  reform  must 
be  effected  through  a  single  party. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  habit  of  limited 
action  has  had  an  enervating  effect,  while  hostility 
to  revolution  and  the  policy  of  utilizing  existing 
machinery  for  new  functions  have  tended  to  an 
excessive  reverence  for  the  present  institutions. 
In  particular,  it  has  been  complained  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  who  was  once  a  member  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  that  its  insistence  upon  continuity  '  de- 
veloped into  something  like  a  mania  for  achieving 
Socialism  without  the  overt  change  of  any  existing 
ruling  body '  (New  Worlds  for  Old,  p.  268).  This 
led  to  the  advocacy  of  public  operation  of  indus- 
tries, even  in  small  and  unsuitable  areas,  under 
incompetent  boards  and  councils,  with  effects  that 
have  sometimes  tended  to  discredit  Socialism. 
Hence  it  is  urged  that  the  socialization  of  in- 
dustries cannot  proceed  much  further  without  a 
reconstruction  of  administrative  areas,  and  the 
typical  Fabian  policy  of  building  Socialism  on  the 
foundation  of  the  existing  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment has  almost  reached  its  limit.  The  areas  of 
local  government  were  not  created  for  the  opera- 
tion of  industrial  enterprises,  and  are  at  present 
ill-adapted  to  many  of  them.  Recently,  however, 
the  Society  has  devoted  some  attention  to  this 
phase  of  the  Socialist  reconstruction,  and  has 
issued  a  number  of  Tracts  under  the  New  Hept- 
archy Series,  advocating  changes  in  administra- 
tive areas  to  render  them  more  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  public  trading. 

LlTBRATURB. — The  beat  known  literary  product  of  the  Society 
is  the  volume  of  Fabian  Etsays  in  Socialism,  London,  1890. 
Most  of  the  Fabian  Tracts  may  still  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  3  Clement's  Inn,  London,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  grouped  together  and  reprinted  in  the  volumes  of  the 
Fabian  Socialist  Series,  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  The  Common 
Sense  of  Municipal  Trading,  London,  1908  ;  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  do.  1901,  and  Prob- 
lems o/  Modem  Industry,  do,  1898,  are  also  distinctively 
Fabian  works.    Tlie  following  contain  expositions  or  criticisms 
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1890;  T.  Kirkup,  Bitton/  0/  Socialum.  do.  190«;  H.  G. 
WelU,  A'<u>  World*  M  Old,  do.  1908 ;  Broagbam  Villiers, 
The  SoeialM  Movmunt  in  ISngland,  do.  1908  ;  J.  E.  Barker, 
firttuA  Socialism,  do.  1908. 

Stanley  H.  Turner. 

FABLE.— Fable  originally  meant '  a  thing  said,' 
and  thus  a  story  or  narration  (as  in  Horace's 
'  Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur '  [Sat.  I.  1. 
70]) ;  and  Dryden  wrote  '  Fables '  of  men  and 
women.  But  in  modern  English  usage  the  word  is 
mainly  restricted  to  Beast-Fables,  or  short  narra- 
tives about  animals,  having  a  moral  application 
which  is  generally  expressed  in  an  explicit  '  moral ' 
at  the  end.  The  fable  in  this  more  restricted  sense 
has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Beast- Anecdote, 
and  especially  from  the  Beast-Satire,  in  which 
beasts,  by  their  antics  and  wiles,  parody  and 
satirize  the  worst  qualities  of  men,  as  in  '  Reynard 
the  Fox '  (see  MacCuUoch,  CF,  passim).  There  is 
one  further  quality  inherent  in  the  fable  which 
should  be  emphasized  at  the  outset  for  reasons 
shortly  to  be  given ;  they  appeal  largely  to  the 
sense  of  fan  ;  the  first  thing  George  Eliot  remem- 
bered laughing  at  was  one  of  .^sop's  Fables  {Life, 
by  Cross,  1885,  i.  20).  A  German  might,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  analogy  of  Tendenzroman,  define  the 
fable  as  a  '  Moral-'Tendency  Beast-Droll.' 

Taking  '  fable '  in  this  strict  sense,  its  indepen- 
dent and  original  production  is  practically  restricted 
to  two  countries — Greece  and  India.  Sporadic 
instances  occur  elsewhere,  as  in  Jotham's  ( Jg  9""") 
and  Jehoash's  (2  K  14»)  fables  in  the  OT,  or  in  the 
fable  of  'The  Belly  and  Members'  given  in  Livy 
(ii.  32),  and  repeated  by  Shakespeare  m  Coriolanus, 
though  even  here  the  'moral'  is  not  explicitly 
given  ;  but  for  any  large  body  of  fables  we  have  to 
look  to  Greece  and  to  India.  In  the  former  country 
they  are  associated  with  the  name  of  jEsop ;  in  the 
latter  they  can,  in  many  instances,  be  connected 
with  the  Jatakas,  or  birth-stories  of  the  Buddha. 
The  main  problem  suggested  by  the  fable  ib  the 
connexion  between  the  two.  This,  again,  is  mainly 
a  literary  problem,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  originally  fables  both  in  Greece  and  in  India 
were  current  among  the  folk. 

The  fables  known  as  Msop's  Fables,  which  have 
spread  throughout  Europe,  can  be  traced  back  to  a 
collection  in  Latin  and  German  published  soon 
after  the  invention  of  printing  by  Heinrich  Stain- 
howel,  printed  about  1480,  and,  within  the  next  ten 
years,  translated  into  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  Eng- 
lish (by  Caxton),  and  Spanish.  This  consists  of  a 
Life  01  jEsop  (connected  with  the  legend  of  Ahiqar 
[y.t).]),  four  Dooks  derived  from  a  mediaeval  collec- 
tion of  fables  known  as  Romulus,  a  selection  of  the 
fables  of  Avian,  some  from  a  previous  selection 
made  by  Ranutio,  others  called  '  extravagant,'  and 
two  collections  of  rather  coarse  anecdotes  from 
Poggio  and  Petnis  Alplionsi.  The  Romulus  has 
turned  out  to  be  entirely  mediaeval  prose  render- 
ings of  Phsedrns,  a  Greek  freedman  of  Augustus, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  years  of  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.  It  contains  survivals  of  Phaedrine  fables 
which  are  no  longer  extant  in  verse  form,  such  as 
'The  Town  and  the  Country  Mouse,'  'The  Ass 
and  the  Lap-Dog,'  and  *  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.' 
It  may  accordingly  be  said  that  our  jEsop  is 
Phaedrus  with  trimmings. 

Besides  these  prose  renderings  of  Phaedrus,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  modem  European  ^sop,  there 
exist  a  number  of  Greek  prose  renderings  wliich 
were,  for  a  long  time,  supposed  to  be  the  original 
jEsop,  but  have  been  proved  by  Bentley  and  others 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  metrical  collection  in 
clioriambics  by  one  Valerius  Babrius,  tutor  to  the 
son  of  the  Emperor  Sevenis,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  236,  and  part  of  whose  fables  were  discovered 
on  Mt.  Athos  by  Minoides  Menas  in  1840.    Babrius, 


in  his  preface,  refers  to  two  sources — ^Esop  for 
Hellenic  fable,  and  Kybises  for  '  Libyan '  fable ; 
and  Jacobs  has  sugge.steil  that  the  latter  collection 
ran  to  about  one  hundred  in  number,  and  was  de- 
rived directly  or  indirectly  from  a  Sinhalese  em- 
bassy which  came  to  Rome  about  A.D.  52.  Simi- 
larly Phaedrus  refers  (iii.,  Proleg.  52)  not  only  to 
./Esop  but  to  Anacharsis  the  Scythian,  as  his 
sources ;  and  some  of  the  Indian  elements  which 
exist  in  Phaedrus  may  be  due  to  this  source.  That 
there  were  such  Indian  elements  in  Phiedrus  and 
Babrius  as  well  as  in  Avian  (who  flourished  e.  A.D. 
375)  can  scarcely  be  doubted  after  a  glance  at 
Indian  fable. 

In  India,  fables  in  the  strict  sense,  i.e.  humorous 
Beast-Stories  witli  'morals,'  are  found  not  only  in 
the  Bidpai  literature,  but,  much  earlier,  in  the 
Jatakas.  These  were  brought  over  to  Ceylon  in 
the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  and  are  probably  a  couple  of 
centuries  earlier.  They  consist  of  a  '  Story  of  the 
Present,'  in  which  some  adventure  of  Buddha  is 
told,  which  reminds  the  Master  of  a  '  Story  of  the 
Past,'  which  he  proceeds  to  relate,  summing  up  its 
moral  in  a  Gdthk  in  verse,  and  then  concludes  with 
the  connexion  of  the  '  Story  of  the  Past '  with  that 
'  of  the  Present '  by  pointing  out  that  one  of  the 
characters  was  a  previous  incarnation  of  either  a 
disciple  or  an  enemy,  while  the  chief  character  was 
a  previous  incarnation  of  himself.  Now,  several  of 
these  '  Stories  of  the  Past'  are  fables  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  several  are  actually  identi- 
cal with  some  of  the  most  familiar  of  iEsop's 
Fables.  Jacobs  in  his  History  of  the  ^sopic  Fable 
has  pointed  out  thirteen  of  tnese,  including  '  The 
Wolf  and  the  Crane,'  '  The  Ass  in  the  Lion's  Skin,' 
'The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,*  'The  Fox  and  the 
Crow,'  'The  Bald  Man  and  the  Fly,'  and  'The 
Goose  that  lays  the  Golden  Eggs.'  Other  parallels 
are  given  by  the  same  writer  between  Greek  fables 
and  Indian  ones  that  occur  in  the  Mahdbharata 
and  in  the  earlier  strata  of  the  Bidpai  literature. 
These  include  '  The  Oak  and  the  Reed,'  '  The  Belly 
and  Members,'  'The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,'  'The 
Farmer  and  the  Serpent,'  '  The  Two  Pots,'  and 
'The  Cat  turned  into  a  Maiden.'    The  critical 

froblem  of  the  fable  is  to  determine  whether  the 
ndian  form  is  derived  from  the  Greek  or  vice 
versa. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  given  by  the 
thirty  fables  which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rashic  literature.  Except  in  three  or  four  cases, 
all  these  can  be  paralleled  either  in  Indian  or  in 
Greek  fable  or  in  both.  In  the  last  instance  the 
Talmudic  form  invariably  follows  the  Indian 
wherever  it  diflers  from  the  Greek.  Thus,  in  '  The 
Two  Pots '  the  Talmudic  proverb  {Esther  Rabba  2), 
'  If  a  stone  falls  upon  the  pot,  woe  to  the  pot  j  if 
the  pot  fall  upon  the  stone,  woe  to  the  pot,'  re- 
sembles the  strophe  of  the  Bidpai,  '  Like  a  stone 
that  breaks  a  pot,  the  mighty  remain  unhurt,' 
rather  than  the  fable  familiar  to  us.  So  too,  in 
the  fable  of  'The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,'  both 
Talmud  and  Jataka  have  the  lion  as  the  animal 
with  the  sore  throat,  and  the  Jewish  form  of  '  The 
Belly  and  Members '  is  closer  to  the  Indian  than  to 
the  jEsopie  form.  The  Talmud  itself  mentions 
(Sukka  28a)  that  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (e. 
A.D.  80)  knew  both  the  '  Fables  of  Foxes'  and  the 
'Fables  of  Kobsim,'  and  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Jacobs  that  the  latter  is  a  misreading  for  '  Kubsis,' 
and  thus  identical  with  the  Kybises  mentioned  by 
Babrius  as  one  of  his  sources.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible that  the  Greek  fables  should  have  been 
translated  into  Hebrew  and  changed  by  the  Rabbis 
and  then  taken  to  India.  The  process  must  have 
been  in  the  reverse  order,  especially  as  the  Jatakas 
are  earlier  than  the  first  collection  of  jEsopic  fables 
made  by  Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  who  founded  the 
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Library  of  Alexandria  about  300  B.C.  and  tliere 
collected  Greek  proverbs  and  the  sayings  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men,  as  well  as  ^sop's  Fables — all 
from  the  mouths  of  the  people  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
80). 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  Talmudic  evi- 
dence, the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  India  on 
general  grounds.  India  is  the  home  of  incarna- 
tion, and  it  was,  therefore,  natural  for  the  Indians 
to  imagine  animals  acting  as  men,  whose  prede- 
cessors they  were,  whereas  in  Greece  such  a  belief 
was  at  best  a  '  survival,'  and  was  no  longer  living 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  people.  The  existence  of 
the  '  moral '  in  the  fable  properly  so  called  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Gathas,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Jatakas,  the  two  'Stories  of  the 
Present  and  Past '  being  given  as  explanations  of 
these  metrical  morals.  In  earlier  Greek  literature 
only  eight  complete  fables  are  known,  with  a 
dozen  others  only  referred  to,  the  latter,  however, 
including  '  The  Ass's  Heart,'  '  The  Countryman 
and  the  Snake,'  '  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow,'  '  The 
Cat  turned  into  a  Maiden,'  all  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  India,  though  the  occurrence  of  these 
fables  is  in  most  instances  earlier  than  Alexander's 
invasion. 

The  possibility  of  the  same  fable  having  arisen 
independently  in  the  two  countries  may  be  at 
once  dismissed.  Two  minds  in  different  countries 
may  hit  upon  the  same  story  to  illustrate  a  simple 
wile  of  woman  or  a  natural  act  of  revenge,  but  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  two  moral 
teachers,  trying  to  inculcate  the  dangers  of  the 
lowly  vying  with  the  proud,  should  express  it  by 
the  imagery  of  two  pots  floating  down  a  stream. 
In  one  case,  indeed,  we  have  practically  absolute 
evidence  of  the  direct  derivation  of  classical  fables 
from  India.  There  is  a  fable  of '  The  Farmer  and 
the  Serpent,'  in  which  the  farmer  receives  benefits 
from  the  serpent,  but  he  or  his  son  strikes  it, 
which  brings  the  friendship  to  an  end.  This 
occurs  both  in  Latin  {Romulus  ii.  10),  derived  from 
Pbsedms,  and  in  Greek  (Halm,  1852,  p.  96),  derived 
from  Babrius.  Both  forms,  liowever,  are  imperfect, 
whereas  the  Indian,  given  in  the  Panchatantra  (iii. 
5),  assigns  the  motive  for  every  incident,  and  practi- 
cally combines  the  Greek  in  tne  Latin  forms,  which 
are  thus  shown  by  Benfey  (Pantsckatantra,  Leip- 
zig, 1859,  i.  359)  to  have  been  derived  from  it. 

Bat,  while  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  India, 
where  both  collections  of  fables  contain  the  same 
stories  with  the  same  morals,  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  assume  that  all  the  Greek  fables  came  from 
India.  Of  those  extant  in  Latin  —  running  to 
about  280 — 56,  or  about  one  quarter,  have  been 
traced  with  more  or  less  plausibility  to  India  ;  the 
remainder,  till  evidence  is  shown  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  regarded  as  originating  in  Greece  and  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Maof.  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  putative  father  of  Greek  fable. 
Herodotus  (ii.  134)  reports  that  he  was,  together 
with  Rhodopis,  a  slave  in  Samoa,  which  would  fix 
his  date  at  about  550  B.C.  ;  he  also  reports  that 
iEsop  was  murdered  and  that  his  master's  grand- 
son received  wergild  for  him  by  direction  of  the 
Delphic  oracle.  As  all  this  occurred  within  a 
century  of  Herodotus'  period,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  substantial  accuracy.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  jEsop  was  necessarily  the  author  of  the 
Greek  fables  passing  under  his  name  and  referred 
to  by  Aristophanes  and  by  Socrates,  the  latter  of 
whom  occupied  some  of  his  days  in  prison,  while 
waiting  for  his  end,  in  putting  a  few  ^Esopic  fables 
into  verse.  The  casuEU  way  in  which  references 
are  made  to  fables  in  classical  Greek  literature 
would  seem  to  imply  that  they  i>assed  from  mouth 
to  month  among  the  folk,  and  the  problem  con- 
nected with  them  in  Greece  is  to  account  for  their 


being  associated  with  the  name  of  a  special  person. 
This  was  probably  due  to  their  humorous  colour- 
ing, since  it  is  usual  for  folk-drolls  to  be  associated 
with  special  names  of  persons,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pasquil,  Joe  Miller,  Punch,  and  the  like  ;  the  folk 
mind  seemingly  requires  a  jest  to  be  associated 
with  a  name  which  has  previously  elicited  guffaws. 
As  ^sop's  period  was  that  of  the  Tyrants,  his  con- 
nexion with  the  fable  possibly  consisted  in  applying 
it  to  political  purposes.  The  only  fable  directly 
connected  with  his  name  by  Aristotle  (Bhet.  ii.  20) 
was  of  this  kind.  The  association  of  the  name  of 
jEsop  with  what  was  practically  a  branch  of  Greek 
(or  partly  Indian)  folklore  was  thus  due  to  its 
humorous  chsiracter  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to 
its  political  application.  Wherever  we  can  trace 
the  introduction  of  the  fable,  it  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  political  applications.  Both  the 
Biblical  fables  and  that  in  Livy  are  applied  politi- 
cally. Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hananiah  applied  the 
fable  of  '  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane '  to  prevent  a 
revolution  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans  (Gen. 
Babba,  Ixiv. ).  Kriloff  and  his  followers  made  use 
of  the  fable  in  Russia  to  reflect  upon  the  bureau- 
cracy ;  and,  when  Maop  was  first  translated  into 
Chinese,  the  officials  soon  suppressed  the  edition 
because  they  considered  the  fables  to  be  directed 
against  them. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Greek  fable  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  ^sopic  and  the 
'  Libyan '  fable  ;  Aristotle  makes  this  distinction, 
as  well  as  Babrius  and  the  Emperor  Julian.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  the  Greeks  themselves  re- 
cognized that  a  certain  section  of  fables  had  an 
exotic  origin  which,  with  our  later  knowledge,  may 
be  assumed  to  be,  in  its  ultimate  form,  Indian.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  jEsopic  fables  current 
among  Greeks  were  collected  and  written  down  by 
Demetrius  Phalerens,  and  it  was  from  this  collec- 
tion that  Phsedrus  derived  his  fables,  since  he 
included  among  them  an  anecdote  about  Demetrius 
himself.  His  collection  contains  several  that  can 
be  traced  back  to  India,  so  that  these  must  have 
percolated  thence  in  the  wake  of  Alexander's 
army,  or  even  at  an  earlier  stage,  since  '  The  Cat 
Maiden'  fable,  ultimately  derived  from  India, 
occurs  in  Greece,  being  quoted  by  the  dramatist 
Strattis  about  400  B.C.  Whether  the  Indian  forms 
started  the  practice  of  attaching  a  'moral'  to  a 
fable  corresponding  to  the  Gathas  cannot  be 
determined. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  fable  in  India,  before 
it  was  taken  up  into  the  birth-stories  of  the  Buddha, 
cannot  be  definitely  traced,  though  it  is  remark- 
able that  almost  all  the  Jatakas  containing  fables 
begin  with  the  formula  '  Once  on  a  time,  when 
Brahmadatta  was  reigning  in  Benares,'  and  the 
previous  incarnation  of  the  Buddha  was  in  the 

ferson  of  Ka.syapa,  the  son  of  this  Brahmadatta. 
t  is  possible,  therefore,  that  a  separate  collection  of 
Beast-Fables  existed  connected  with  this  Ka^yapa, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  Jatakas  by  assuming 
him  to  be  a  pre-incorporation  of  the  Buddha.  It 
was  thus  easy  for  the  Buddhist  authorities  to 
assume  that  these  fables  represented  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Master  in  his  previous  lives.  Thus 
the  lamb  in  the  fable  of  '  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,' 
and  the  crane  in  the  fable  of  '  The  Wolf  and  the 
Crane,'  are  both  incarnations  of  the  Buddha.  The 
stories,  however,  probably  existed  as  Beast-Tales 
among  the  folk,  before  they  were  incorporated  into 
the  Buddhist  canon. 

Thus,  both  in  Greece  and  in  India  the  fable 
existed  first  as  a  piece  of  folklore  in  oral  tradition, 
and  was  applied  to  moral  purposes  by  the  Bnddhists, 
and  to  political  satire  by  ^Esop  and  his  followers. 
In  India  they  were  written  down  in  order  to  form 
part  of  the  Buddhist  canon,  while  in  Greece  they 
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were  collected  by  Demetrius  in  his  search  for  the 
wisdom  current  among  the  folk,  whether  in  the 
form  of  proverbs,  sayings  of  wise  men,  or  fables. 
Fables  are  thus  an  interesting  and  early  example 
of  the  transformation  of  oral  into  written  litera- 
ture. .  .  , 
Very  few  additions  were  made  to  the  original 
stock  of  fables  current  in  the  cla-ssical  world— in 
Latin  by  Phsedrus  and  Avian,  and  in  Greek  by 
Babrins ;  the  former  being  turned  into  i)oor  Latin 

erose  {Romulus),  the  latter  into  equally  ineffective 
(reek  prose  (collected  by  Neveletus,  1617).  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  a  couple  of  sets 
of  new  fables  made  their  appearance.  Marie  de 
France  translated  from  the  Middle  English  a  set 
of  103  fables,  a  third  of  which  are  unknown  to 
classical  antiquity.  Many  of  these  also  occur  in  a 
set  of  107  fables  with  the  Talmudic  title  Mishle 
Shutdim  ('  Fox  Fables '),  written  by  one  Berachyah 
ha-Naqdan,  who  has  been  identified  Mrith  an 
English  Jew  known  in  the  contemporary  records 
as  Benetlict  le  Puncteur,  mentioned  as  living  in 
Oxford  in  1194.  Both  these  collections  contain 
Oriental  elements  found  in  Arabic  literature,  but 
their  exact  provenance  has  not  yet  been  traced. 
Stainhowel  inserted  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  in  the 
fifth  section  of  his  ^sop ;  other  additions  to  the  fable 
were  made  by  La  Fontaine,  mainly  from  Oriental 
sources.  These  include  the  story  of  Perrette,  who 
counted  her  chickens  before  they  were  hatched, 
which  Benfey,  and  after  him  Max  Mtiller,  traced 
all  the  way  from  India  to  France.  Gellert  in 
Germany,  Gay  in  England,  and  Kriloff  in  Kussia 
have  imitated  the  ./Esopic  fable,  but  their  additions 
have  not  been  accepted  by  the  people,  and  the 
European  ^sop  to  this  day  is  practically  identical 
with  the  collections  of  classical  antiquity. 

Fable  with  its  explicit  •  moral '  is  thus  a  higlily 
differentiated  form  of  the  Beast-Tale,  and  it  must 
not  be  considered  remarkable  that  it  occurs  in  full 
force  only  in  one  or  two  countries.  Anecdotes  and 
tales  about  beasts  are  found  everywhere — in  South 
Africa  (Bleek)  and  among  the  American  negroes 
('Uncle  Remus').  An  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Sir  Richard  Burton  to  trace  the  fable,  properly  so 
called,  to  Africa,  and  to  suggest  that  it  recalls 
reminiscences  by  man  of  his  animal  ancestors. 
The  sole  basis  of  this  bizarre  theory,  however,  is 
an  Egyptian  paraphrase  of  the  fable  of  '  The  Mouse 
and  the  Ljon,'  found  in  a  late  demotic  papyrus, 
which  also  contains  Coptic  versions  of  the  '  Ritual 
of  the  Dead ' ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  summarily 
rejected.  Wherever  we  find  the  fable  with  its 
distinctive  moral,  it  can  be  traced  either  by  deriva- 
tion or  imitation  to  Greece  or  India. 

Yet  the  conceptions  at  the  root  of  the  fable  are 
primitive  enougii ;  they  contain  almost  the  first 
moral  abstractions,  or  at  least  personifications  of 
the  cruder  virtues  and  vices ;  in  them  courage  is 
personified  by  the  lion,  greed  by  the  wolf,  cunning 
by  the  fox,  innocence  oy  the  lamb,  etc.  Early 
man  may  in  this  way  have  learnt  his  first  lessons 
in  moral  abstraction  ;  to  him  cunning  was  foxiness, 
magnanimity  leoninity,  cruelty  wolfliood.  Even 
to  the  present  day  we  have  no  other  way  of 
referring  to  one  of  the  ruling  motives  in  a  capital- 
istic society  than  by  speaking  of  '  Tlie  Dog  in  the 
Manger.'  Hence  the  appeal  of  fables  to  the 
primitive  mind  of  children,  wliicli  is  the  more 
direct  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  reference  in 
them  to  the  sex-motive.  The  toucli  of  fun,  which 
forms  an  e&sential  element  of  fables,  is  another 
attraction  for  childish  minds  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  morals  they  inculcate  are  not  very  lofty,  since 
they  are  necessarily  confined  to  animal  qualities. 
The  higher  elements  of  culture— knowledge,  love, 
beauty,  consideration  for  otiiers — are  beyond  their 
purview.    But  the  appeal  of  a  fable  to  the  mind  of 


the  child  remains  to-day  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the 

./Esopic  fable  is  probably,  outside  of  the  Bible,  the 

only  literature  known  to  practically  all  Europeans, 

Ci.  also  artt.,  Fiction,  Folklore  and  Rky- 

NARD  THE  Fox. 

LiTERATURB. — The  above  account  summarizes  a  somewhat 
elaborate  Uiilory  of  the  Atopic  Fable,  which  forms  the  first 
volume  of  the  edition  of  Oaxton's  ^sop,  edited  by  Joseph 
Jacobs,  London,  1889.  This  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
previous  literature  and  critical  investigations  bj-  Crusius  on 
Babrius,  Hervienx  on  the  Latin  t^ble,  Benfey  and  others  on 
Indian  Fable,  Mall  on  Marie  de  France,  et<^,  together  with 
connecting  links  suggested  by  the  editor.  His  results  have 
generally  been  accepted  by  scholars ;  see,  for  example,  S. 
Arthur  Strong,  Cutlected  Euays,  London,  1912.  A  more 
popular  account  will  be  found  in  Jacobs,  Fables  of  ^.$op, 
London,  1894.  The  following  works  may  also  be  consulted : 
J.  A.  MacCuUoch,  Childhood  of  Fiction,  London,  1906 ;  W. 
W.  Skeat,  Fablet  and  Folk-Talet  from  an  Eastern  Forett, 
London,  1901 :  J.  Jacobs,  in  JE  i.  221  f.,  v.  324.  Of.  the 
Bibliography  in  Ma(K)ulloch,  op.  cit, 

Joseph  Jacobs. 
FA-HI  AN.— The  first  Chinese  traveller  in  India. 
As  to  his  Record  of  the  Buddhist  Kingdom,  see 
Yuan  Chwang. 

FAIRY. — Fairies  or  elves  may  be  described  at 
this  stage  as  a  non-human  race,  the  belief  in  whom 
is  mainly  known  as  it  exists  among  the  Celts  and 
Teutons.  There  is  little  difference  in  attributes, 
characteristics,  and  actions  between  Celtic  fairies 
and  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  elves,  dwarfs,  and 
trolls ;  and  much  the  same  cycle  of  stories  and 
beliefs  is  common  to  both.  But  among  other 
European  folk,  Slavic  or  Latin,  there  are  similar 
stories  told  of  fairy-like  beings,  while  Arabs, 
Hindus,  Chinese,  and  savages  of  all  regions  be- 
lieve in  more  or  less  supernatural  beings  of  whom 
many  things  are  told  which  offer  a  curious  parallel 
to  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  fairy  superstition. 
Thus,  though  the  popular  idea  of  fairies  is  that  of 
a  supernatural  race  existing  in  the  fancy  of  the 
folk  of  North  and  West  Europe,  a  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  belief  must  take  a  wider  sweep. 
And,  while  the  popular  idea  mainly  regards  the 
fairies  whose  occupation  it  is  to  dance  in  the  moon- 
light, our  investigation  must  also  include  house 
fairies  and  fairies  of  wood,  stream,  or  other  parts 
of  wild  Nature. 

From  the  abstract  Lat  noun/o<«»i,  •  fate,'  was  derived  a  late 
Lat.  or  Italian  personal  noun  Fata,  equivalent  to  Parcae. 
Ausonius  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,  speaking  of  (ria  Fat4i; 
and  Procopius  (<U  Bello  Ooth.  i.  26)  makes  ra  rpia  ♦ara  the 
Roman  equivalent  of  the  Mocpot ;  hence  in  Romance  languages 
the  words  for  '  fairy,'  Ital.  fata,  Span.  Itada,  Provencal /ado,  Fr. 
fie  (see,  for  connexion  of  Ue»  and  the  Fates,  f  4).  From/o(«n» 
came  in  med.  Lat.  fatare,  'to  enchant,' which  became  in  Fr. 
faer,  with  a  p.p.  ftU  (cf.  the  common  phrase  in  romances,  let 
dames  fa^s,  *  enchanted  ladies  * ;  and  a  14th  cent,  passage,  '  les 
f6es  ce  estoient  deables  qui  disoient  que  les  gens  estoient  de- 
stines et  fa^s  les  uns  ji  bien,  les  autres  a  mal ').  The  same  sense 
is  found  in  Scots  '  fey."  From  fai  was  formed  a  noun  faerie, 
fierie,  '  enchantment,'  '  illusion,'  which  was  adopted  into  Eng- 
lish, but  with  different  senses— (1)  the  region  of  the /<!««,  (2)  the 
people  of  fairyland,  (3);an  individual  fairy,  with  pi.  '  fairies.' 

'  Elf  comes  fromO.N.  difr,  A.S.  xlf;  cf.  M.H.G.  alp,  'genius,' 
pi.  eU>en.  It  is  generally  connected  with  Skr.  T>>u,  'artisan 
sprite.'  The  Genuan  word  '  elf  was  borrowed  in  the  18th  cent 
from  the  same  English  word. 

I.  Varieties  of  fairies. — In  the  Edda  the  Liosal- 
far  ('light  elves')  dwell  in  Alfheim,  and  are 
divided  from  the  Dockdlfar  ('dark  elves ')  dwell- 
ing underground,  who,  again,  are  separated  from 
the  Dvergar  ('  dwarfs'),  perhaps  =  the  Svnrtdlfar, 
who  originated  as  maggots  from  Ymir's  flesh,  and 
now,  in  likeness  of  men,  dwell  in  earth  and  stones. 
But  the  latter  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
Dochilfar,  and  are  sometimes  identified  with  them, 
or  in  their  ))roi)er  names  the  word  Alfar  occurs.  In 
folk-belief  the  distinction  between  light  and  dark 
elves  is  not  clear,  and  elves  are  both  light  and  dark 
by  turns,  while  the  widest  class  is  an  earth-  or 
undor-earth-dwelling  race,  though  there  are  elves 
of  air  or  sky.  Other  kinds  are  associated  with  the 
house,  with  woods  and  fields,  with  waters,  and 
with  the  mine  (scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
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dwarfs).  Such  a  division  generally  holds  good  for 
all  Teutonic,  Scandinavian,  or  Anglo-Saxon  lands, 
and  it  corresponds,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Celtic 
groups  of  fairies,  though  the  cliief  class  of  the 
latter  in  Ireland — the  Daoine  sidhe — are  not  always 
a  small  folk.  The  Celts  have  also  their  dwarf- 
like fairies,  as  well  as  house,  water,  and  (to  a  less 
extent)  woodland  fairies.  But  these  divisions 
hold  good  in  folk-belief  all  over  Europe,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  the  dwarfs  strictly  so  called — dvergar, 
zwerge,  drows,  bergmannlein,  nains,  cluricauns — 
are  metal-workers,  bat  this  is  also  true  of  elves  in 
the  Edda. 

2.  Characteristics. — Fairies  are  generally  re- 
garded as  of  a  nature  between  spirits  and  men,  or 
a8  spirit  beings  with  the  semblance  of  a  body 
which,  to  quote  Kirk  (Secret  Commonwealth  of 
Elves,  Fauns,  and  Fairies,  ed.  Lang,  1893),  is 
'  spungions,  thin,  and  defecate.'  In  many  aspects 
they  are  like  mankind.  They  have  their  occupa- 
tions, amusements,  fightings.  They  marry  and 
bear  children.  But  they  have  powers  beyond  those 
of  ordinary  mortals,  yet  like  those  attributed  to 
medicine-men,  sorcerers,  and  witches.  They  are 
regarded  as  a  separate  race  of  superior  beings,  as 
many  of  their  titles  suggest — '  fair  or  still  folk,' 
'  people  of  peace,'  etc. — while  in  the  Edda  the  dlfar 
are  a  dLstinct  class  of  beings.  They  have  a  king 
or  queen,  usually  the  latter,  and  the  names  of 
some  of  these  are  known— Fionnbhar,  Aine,  Aoi- 
bhinn,  Cliodna,  Miala,  Gwion,  Huldra,  Oberon 
(  =  Alberon).  There  are  also  single  fairie-s — the 
Irish  leprechaun,  the  Brownie,  etc. — not  living  in 
communities.  In  their  dwellings,  as  seen  occa- 
sionally by  mortals,  there  is  great  splendour  and 
luxury.  But  often  all  this  proves  to  be  mere 
glamour  when  the  mortal  comes  to  himself  (per- 
haps one  source  of  the  fairy  glamour  conception 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rude  awakening  to  the 
grim  realities  of  life  after  a  happy  dream  ex- 
perience). 

Separate  fairy  bands  are  sometimes  at  enmity ; 
this  is  already  found  in  old  Celtic  tales  of  the  sid 
folk  {RCel  xvi.  [1895]  275).  Frequently  fairies  are 
regarded  as  a  diminutive  folk,  but  there  is  much 
contradiction  on  this  subject,  and  many  fairies  (the 
fits  of  S.  Europe,  the  Slavic  vilas,  and  the  sid  folk 
of  Ireland)  are  hardly  to  l;e  distinguished  in  size 
from  mortals.  In  the  same  region  some  groups  of 
fairies  may  be  tall,  others  pygmies,  but  the  varying 
size  is  sometimes  due  to  their  power  of  changing 
their  form.  Once  fairies  were  regarded  as  small, 
their  smallness  would  tend  to  De  exaggerated. 
Usually  great  beauty  is  ascribed  to  female  fairies, 
but  certain  groups  of  fairies — dwarfs,  kobold.s,  etc. 
— are  ugly  and  misshapen.  Their  clothing  is  often 
of  a  green  or  red  colour,  though  the  Teutonic 
dwarfs  are  dressed  in  grey  (cf.  the  '  elfin  gray '  in 
Tamlane).  They  are  all  intensely  fond  of  music, 
singing,'  and  dancing  (as  also  are  witches),  as  well 
as  of  feasting,  and  are  often  represented  as  spend- 
ing the  whole  night  in  revelry,  which  has  an 
inevitable  attraction  for  mortals,  who  are  lured 
into  the  dance  to  their  own  eventaal  discomfort 
or  worse.  No  picture  is  more  charming  than 
that  drawn  by  folk-belief  of  the  nightly  fairy 
revels  on  the  greensward.  The  marks  of  these 
form  the  fairy-rings  in  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
tread  or  sleep,  and  which  are  also  attributed  to 
the  witches'  '  Sabbat.'  This  feature  may  connect 
fairies  witli  actual  rites  of  an  orgiastic  character 
among  the  folk,  performed  for  purposes  of  agricul- 
tural magic,  or  with  folk-festivals  in  which  music 
and  dancing  figure.     In  part  the  Sabbat  is  also 

1  Some  folk-songs  and  lullabies  are  said  to  have  been  learned 
from  falrica(  set,  e.g  Jovm.  of  FUk-Sang  Soc.  Iv.  S  [1911],  174, 
andpawim} 


connected  with  these  (see  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.  187, 
470;  Scott,  Minstrelsy,  213;  Delrio,  Disq.  Mag., 
1599-1600,  p.  179).  The  fairies  disappear  from 
their  revels  at  dawn,  or  their  power  ceases  then — 
a  trait  shared  by  other  supernatural  beings  and  by 
witches  (MacCulloch,  CF,  1905,  p.  195).  They  dis- 
like being  seen  by  mortals,  and  he  who  looks  upon 
them  or  their  doings  is  usually  brought  within 
their  power.  They  punish  with  blindness  those 
who  possess  or  have  gained  the  power  of  seeing 
them  when  they  are  invisible  to  otliers,  and  again 
their  look  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  bewitch,  ft  is 
also  dangerous  to  enter  their  domain  without  due 
precautions  (see  §  ll). 

But  it  is  in  their  magical  powers  that  the  special 
characteristics  of  fairies  appear.  They  have  the 
power  of  invisibility,  e.g.  by  wearing  a  magic  cloak 
or  hat,  or  by  means  of  some  herb,  e.g.  fern-seed  (see 
i  Sen.  IV.  Act  ii.  So.  1).  This  power  they  could 
also  confer  on  mortals.  Immortality  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  them,  especially  in  poetry  (Ariosto, 
Orlando  Fur.  x.  47 ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Faithful  Shepherd,  Act  i.  Sc.  2),  but  more  usually 
they  are  mortal,  though  gifted  with  longer  life  than 
man  (Kirk,  15 ;  Grimm,  458).  They  have  the 
power  of  assuming  different  shapes,  or  of  causing 
others  to  do  so,  or  of  giving  an  unreal  and  valuable 
appearance  to  objects  of  no  value  (fairy  gold),  or 
of  putting  a  spell  upon  mortals  which  holds  them 
bound  for  long  periods  of  time.  Their  knowledge, 
especially  of  the  hidden  powers  of  Nature,  is  often 
more  extensive  than  man's.  The  fairy  glamour 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and  it  corresponds 
with  their  power  of  making  time  appear  long  or 
short  to  those  mortals  who  are  lured  into  their 
company.  They  have  also  the  power  of  seeing  in- 
visible or  hidden  things,  or  of  divining  where  thej 
are.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  why  powers  of  this 
kind  (divination,  second-sight)  should  be  regarded 
sometimes  as  fairy  gifts  to  mortals. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  powers,  fairies  are 
curiously  dependent  on  men.  They  seek  to  re- 
inforce their  own  race  by  stealing  human  children  ; 
or  they  steal  young  women  or  women  in  child-bed, 
in  order  to  unite  with  them  or  that  they  may  nurse 
their  children.  In  such  cases  the  place  of  the  stolen 
child  or  woman  is  often  taken  by  a  fairy  (see 
Changeling).  They  compel  women  to  come  and 
assist  at  child-birth  their  females  or  those  whom 
they  have  stolen.  They  fall  in  love  with  and  marry 
mortals,  or  they  steal  men,  usually  by  luring  them 
into  the  fairy  dance  (cf.  the  luring  of  men  into  the 
Sabbat),  or  by  taking  them  by  fascination  or  force  to 
fairyland  (see  an  early  instance  in  O'Grady,  Silva 
Gadelica,  1892,  ii.  204  n. ).  The  purpose  of  these  kid- 
nappings and  unions  is  to  improve  the  fairy  race, 
to  obtain  human  strength  or  beauty,  or  perhaps  to 
share  in  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  religion  from 
which  fairies  are  supposed  to  be  excluded  (cf.  de  la 
Motte  Fouqu^'s  Undine,  Eng.  tr.,  1875).  On  the 
other  hand,  men  often  steal  fairy  brides.  Cattle  are 
also  stolen  by  fairies,  an  illusory  appearance  being 
sometimes  left  in  their  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  the  fairy  theft  of  mortals  is 
connected  with  the  more  primitive  and  wide-spread  idea  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  dead  to  obtain  the  living  by  cauRing  their  death. 
In  many  fairy  instances  the  theft  is  also  connected  with  death 
or  a  death-Iilte  state  (trance).  Or  the  fairies  steal  the  soul,  which 
then  sometimes  returns  to  animate  the  body.  The  old  belief  that 
death  is  unreal  and  accidental  survives  here,  and  death  and 
trance  are  both  explained  as  fairy  thefts  of  the  real  personality 
(the  soul). 

To  the  fairy  midwife  motive  is  attached  the  wide-spread  idea 
of  the  fairy  ointment  with  which  the  midwife  has  to  anoint  the 
child.  Accidentally  it  touches  her  eye,  and  gives  her  the  power 
of  seeing  invisible  things.  Ultimately  she  loses  her  sight,  be- 
cause she  is  able  to  see  fairies  when  they  wish  to  be  invisible  (see 
many  instances  in  Hartland,  Science  of  Fairy  Tales,  p.  59  ff.). 
This  is  also  told  of  dracs  and  water  fairies  (B^renger-F^raud, 
SuperatUians  et  survivanccfi.  Paris,  1896,  ii.  2ff, ;  Rhys,  Celtic 
Folklore,  Oxford,  1901,  i.  213 ft.). 

Fairies  arc  also  tricky  with  men.    They  cany 
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them  off  by  night  and  make  them  travel  long  dis- 
tances, sometimes  naing  them  as  steeds  ;  the  men 
•when  they  awake  in  the  morning  are  more  or  less 
conscious  of  this.  The  trick  is  also  alleged^  some- 
times as  an  explanation  of  '  falling  sickness.'  It  is 
obviously  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  som- 
nambulism and  nightmare,  though  the  belief  itself 
might  sometimes  be  exploited  by  unscmpuloixs 
mortals  to  explain  any  mysterious  absence  on  their 
part.'  In  other  ways  they  torment  men  (cf.  the 
Poltergeist  and  the  house-fairy  when  insulted). 
A  favourite  trick  is  to  give  men  gold  which  turns 
into  wortliless  articles  (but  worthless  things  ottered 
as  a  reward  for  human  services  often  turn  to  gold 
[Hartland,  48  f.,  184  ;  Simrock,  Handbuch  der 
deutschen  Mythologie',  Bonn,  1887,  p.  427]).  They 
are  easily  irritated,  capricious  in  their  character, 
and  given  to  resentment.  More  than  this,  they 
are  dangerous  and  even  cruel,  especially  when 
despised  or  ill-treated,  causing  injury,  illness, 
madness,  or  death,  usually  by  a  '  fairy  stroke ' 
(§  6).  Hence  the  folk  seek  to  placate  tnem  or  to 
flatter  them  by  euphemistic  names — '  good  people,' 
'  guid  neighbours,'  '  gute  Holden,'  '  gentry,'  etc. 
(see  EtrPHEMiSM,  §  2). 

On  the  other  hand,  fairies  often  assist  mortals, 
especially  in  return  for  some  small  service  (articles 
borrowea,  advice  given,  etc. ),  and  are  very  generous. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  house-fairy,  who  is 
sufticiently  rewarded  with  a  little  milk  or  food. 
They  give  gifts  of  great  value  (cf.  stories  of  magic 
swords,  etc.).  But  these  objects  are  often  stolen 
by  mortals  from  fairyland.  Supernatural  and 
magic  powers  are  also  given  by  tliem  to  mortals 
(cf.  the  gift  of  prophecy — '  the  tongue  that  could 
not  lie ' — to  Thomas  the  Eymer ;  and  see  Scott, 
Demonology,  1898,  Letter  5,  Minstrelsy,  p.  212). 
They  also  preside  at  birth,  and  confer  talents  on 
the  child. 

Thus  the  relation  between  men  and  fairies  is  a 
reciprocal  one.  Each  seeks  help  from  the  other. 
Each  harms  the  other.  Men  are  now  contemptuous, 
now  afraid  of  fairies.  Fairies  are  now  friendly, 
now  hostile  to  men.  We  may  see  here  the  survival 
of  older  religious  ideas — of  gods  now  kind,  now 
evil,  and  of  benefits  rendereci  by  them  to  men  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  attention  paid  to  them. 
This  is  an  old  aspect  of  sacrifice — do  ut  des. 

Fairies  in  Christian  lands  are  generally  regarded 
as  pagans.  Sacred  names,  signs,  and  things  keep 
them  at  a  distance,  and  they  fear  sacred  days  (see 
an  early  instance  in  Adamnan,  Vita  S.  Columb. 
cap.  9),  while  a  demoniac  character  is  attributed 
to  them.  A  mass  was  celebrated  in  mediseval  and 
later  times  in  the  church  of  Poissy  to  preserve  the 
land  from  the  anger  of  evU  fies,  and  in  the  procis 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc  the  cur6  of  Domremy  is  said  to 
have  sung  the  Gospel  annually  near  the  Tree  of 
the  F6es  to  drive  them  off.  The  fairies  mourn 
over  their  lost  supremacy,  as  the  ancient  Nature- 
spirits  are  held  to  have  done  after  the  coming  of 
Christianity,  while  in  many  folk-traditions  the 
earnest  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  said  to  have  dis- 
persed them.  The  Church  was  generally  opposed 
to  fairies,  associating  them  with  paganism,  the 
devil,  and  witchcraft.  Nevertheless,  they  have  a 
desire  to  be  saved,  and  many  pathetic  stories  ex- 
press this,  or  their  anxiety  with  regard  to  their 
position  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  In  other  cases 
they  believe  themselves  Christians  and  hope  for 
salvation. 

The  supernatural  lapse  of  time  in  the  fairy 
dance  or  in  fairyland,  while  connected  with  the 
excitement  and  exaltation  of  the  orgiastic  dance, 
is  perhaps  based  upon  trance  experiences,  loss  of 

•  The  witches'  aerial  flight  to  the  Sabbat  and  the  aerial  trans- 
portation of  their  victims  resemble  this,  as  does  also  the  alleged 
flight  of  mediums  (see  MscOulloch,  CF,  222). 


memory,  and  the  like,  in  which  the  person,  when 
he  comes  to  himself,  takes  up  the  thread  of  Ills  life 
where  it  was  left  off,  the  intervening  period  being 
thus  short  to  him.  Exaggeration  of  such  experi- 
ences— especially  since  in  trance  men's  pre-con- 
ceived  notions  led  them  to  believe  they  had  been 
in  fairyland,  the  other  world,  etc.— would  result 
in  the  incident  of  the  supernatural  lapse  of  time ' 
(see  Hartland,  223  ff. ).  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
fairy  stories  the  opposite  experience  is  found — the 
consciousness  of  having  spent  a  lifetime  during  a 
moment  as  a  result  of  a  fairy  spell.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  of  simifar  trance  or  dream 
experiences,  points  to  these  as  its  true  source. 

3.  The  origin  of  fairies. — The  folk-explanations 
of  the  origin  of  fairies  are  various.  Sometimes  they 
are  regarded  as  descendants  of  rebellious  angels, 
cast  out  of  heaven,  and  doomed  to  remain  in  sea, 
land,  air,  or  underground  ;  or  they  are  supposed 
to  have  stopped  on  the  way  to  hell  and  remained 
in  these  places.'  This  is  a  Celtic  and  Slavic  belief 
(Curtin,  Tales  of  the  Fairies,  p.  42 ;  Sikes,  British 
Goblins,  1880,  p.  134  ;  lialston.  Songs  (^  the  Russian 
People,  1872,  p.  106),  and  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  Arabic  belief  that  the  jin7i  are  a  pre- Adamite 
race  who  rebelled  against  God  and  were  driven  to 
the  distant  regions  of  earth  (Lane,  Arab.  Society, 
1883,  p.  30).  Other  folk-beliefs  regard  fairies  as 
souls,  e.g.  of  Druids,  of  infants  dying  unbaptized, 
of  pre-historic  races,  or  of  the  dead  generally 
(Keightley,  Fairy  Mythology,  1900,  pp.  298,  412  ; 
Wentz,  The  Fairy  Faith  in  Celtic  Countries, 
Oxford,  1911,  pp.  147,  176).  Or  they  are  people 
who  refused  to  accept  Christianity  and  were  cursed 
(Keightley,  432  ;  Wentz,  169). 

The  learned  have  attempted  many  explanations. 
Maury  {Fees  du  moyen  age)  found  the  fies  in  old 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  Nature-goddesses,  Matrm, 
Matronm,  akin  to  the  Fates,  Junos,  Nymphs,  etc., 
and  in  a  folk-memory  of  '  drnidesses '  with  magic 
power,  who  had  been  their  priestesses.  To  these 
the  people  then  gave  the  na.ii\esfata,fies, '  enchant- 
resses,' etc.'  There  is  no  evidence  that  such 
'druidesses'  were  priestesses  of  these  goddesses 
(see  MacCulloch,  Mel.  of  the  Anc.  Celts,  Edin., 
1911,  p.  316).  Others  have  seen  in  them  the  ghosts 
of  a  small  and  swarthy  pre-historic  race  trans- 
formed in  popular  fancy  into  an  actual  supernatural 
people  dwelling  underground  (G.  Allen, '  Who  were 
the  Fairies?'  Com hUl  Magazine,  xliii.  [1891]  338 ff.). 
Another  theory  is  that  which  regards  them  as  a 
folk-memory  oif  a  pre-historic  small  race,  dwelling 
underground,  with  weapons  of  stone,  and  generally 
hostile  to  their  Celtic  conquerors. 

This  was  already  hinted  at  by  J.  Cririe,  Scottish  Scenery,  1808, 
by  Sir  W.  Scott,  following:  Dr.  Leyden  (see  Minstrelsy,  189, 
Dertumology,  102  f.),  and  by  Grimm  (p.  469),  as  a  partial  expla- 
nation of  the  fairy  belief.  Its  main  exponent  in  later  times 
is  D.  MacRitchie,  with  his  theory  of  an  earlier  py^iy  race 
dwellinf;:  in  what  are  now  regarded  as  sepulchral  mounds  (see 
his  Testimony  of  Tradition,  1890,  Fians,  Fairies,  and  Pictt, 
1893 ;  cf.  also  A.  8.  Headlam,  NC,  Feb.  1908X 

But  no  one  cause  can  be  alleged  for  the  origin  of 
the  fairy  superstition  ;  and,  taking  into  account 
the  precisely  similar  characteristics  ascribed  also 
to  spirits,  ghosts,  demons,  witches,  etc.,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  we  may  trace  it  back  to  animistic 
beliefs  modified  and  altered  in  different  ways  in 
different  localities,  but  undoubtedly  influenced 
also  in  various  ways  by  traditions  about  older 
races,  by  beliefs  in  ghosts,  and  by  the  dibris  of 
older  myths  and  religions.  We  may  also  regard 
dreams,  trance  experiences,  and  psychic  phenomena 
as  formative  and  moulding  influences.  W.  Y.  Evans 
Wentz  has  recently  sought  to  prove  that  '  fairies 

1  In  Ireland  a  trance  is  recognized  as  the  presence  of  the 
entranced  person  in  fairyland. 

:  This  resembles  the  myth  in  the  Edda  of  elves  of  air,  and  of 
under-earth. 

'  Cf.  also  L.  Shaw,  Province  0/ Moray,  1776,  p.  287. 
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exist,  because  in  all  essentials  they  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  the  intelligent  forces  now  recognized 
by  psychical  researchers '  (op.  cit.  p.  490),  whether 
these  are  phantasms  of  the  dead  or  other  orders  of 
beings,  acting  on  men,  seen  by  them,  or  producing 
the  alleged  phenomena  which  the  folk  ascribe  to 
fairies.  But  he  attaches  too  much  importance  to 
the  evidence  of  modem  Celtic  seers,  and  too  little 
to  the  phenomena  of  hallucination.  Similar  evi- 
dence, if  rashly  accepted,  would  equally  prove  the 
existence  of  many  other  mythical  beings.  Fairies, 
wherever  found,  are  mythical  beings,  creations  of 
fancy  utilizing  existing  beliefs,  traditions,  experi- 
ences, and  customs.  In  the  following  sections  the 
connexion  of  fairies  with  earlier  divinities,  ghosts, 
or  actual  races  will  be  discussed. 

4.  Fairies  cis  earlier  divinities. — Fairies,  as  a 
race  of  supernatural  beings,  have  many  of  the 
traits  of  earlier  divinities  ;  in  some  instances  they 
may  have  been  originally  Nature-spirits  or  Nature- 
divmities.  In  Ireland  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
Daoine  sidhe,  still  associated  in  popular  belief  with 
the  Tnatha  D6  Danann,  the  ancient  gods  of  the 
Irish  Celts.  Dispossessed  by  the  Milesians — in 
other  words,  defeated  by  tlie  coming  of  Christianity 
to  Ireland — they  retired  to  tlie  sid,  or  mounds.  This 
is  the  constant  tradition  of  Irish  story,  and  one 
class  of  fairies  in  Ireland  are  tall,  handsome  beings, 
ranch  more  divine  than  any  other  class  of  fairy 
folk  (see  Celts,  v.  §  3).  Specific  earlier  divinities — 
Fionnbhar,  Aine,  Cliodna,  Aibell,  etc. — are  kings 
and  queens  of  the  fairy  hosts  of  different  regions. 
The  pagan  Celts  or  the  pre-Celtic  folk  of  Ireland 
may  have  believed  in  a  race  of  sid-iolV.  other  than 
the  Tnatha  D6  Danann,  with  whom  the  latter 
were  assimilated  or  became  their  kings  and  leaders 
(MacCuUoch,  Rel.  of.  A  mc.  Celts,  65  f . ).  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  earlier  gods,  connected  with  agricul- 
ture and  growth,  have  for  centuries  been  regarded 
as  fairies,  while  yet  preserving  some  of  their  divine 
traits.  Other  Irish  fairies  are  unconnected  with 
the  gods,  and  others  again  are  lineal  descendants 
of  river-,  well-,  or  tree-spirits  (MacCnlloch,  op.  cit. 
43, 173).  The  Celts  of  Gaul  worshipped  nislcas  and 
peisgi  (groups  of  water-divinities),  some  of  whom 
nave  personal  names,  and  these  are  the  nixes  and 
perhaps  the  piskies  of  later  belief  [ib.  185).  Sirens, 
mermaids,  and  other  fairy  beings  haunting  the 
waters,  the  Welsh  fairy- brides  who  emerge  from 
lakes,  often  accompanied  by  a  venerable  old  man, 
and  to  whom  offerings  are  made — are  all  alike 
earlier  divinities  or  spirits.  Similarly,  Brythonic 
divinities  appear  in  later  legend  as  fairy-like  beings 
or  fairy  kings.  So  also  in  Italy,  some  of  the  older 
divinities  are  still  remembered,  and  fairy-like  char- 
acteristics are  ascribed  to  them  (Leland,  Etruscan 
Roman  Remains,  1892,  passim),  while  the  domestic 
Koman  gods  resemble  the  Brownie,  as  already 
noted  hj  Reginald  Scot ;  the  Romans  had  also 
their  mmuti  dei  (Plaut.  Cist.  ii.  I.  45)  and  their 
dei  eimpestri. 

Offerings  of  food  or  milk  are  made  to  Celtic 
fairies  to  appease  them  ;  when  this  has  not  been 
done,  vengeance  is  said  to  have  followed.  As 
with  sacrifices  to  gods,  it  is  the  invisible  essence 
of  the  food  which  is  supposed  to  be  taken  by  them 
— the  toradh — the  outward  appearance  being  left 
(Campbell,  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  1900,  p.  32).' 

The  northern  dlfar  are  coupled  in  the  Edda  with 
the  Divine  aesir  (cf.  the  A.S.  connexion  of  is  and 
^Ife)  ;  the  dark  elves  are  allied  with  gods  against 
their  enemies,  and  work  for  them  (Simrock,  424). 
They  have  also  great  magical  powers.  The  gene- 
ral impression  which  one  receives  from  the  older 
sources  is  that  of   the  divine  character  of   the 

'  Thia  1»  also  true  of  fairy  thefts  of  cows  or  com ;  the  sub- 
■tance  la  taken  and  the  empt;  semblance  la  left. 


dlfar.  And,  as  Grimm  (pp.  179  f.,  187,  456)  has 
shown,  there  was  a  connexion  between  the  ddfar 
and  Donar  or  Thor,  as  well  as  with  Holda ;  and 
he  adds  (p.  187)  :  'An  intimate  relation  must  sub- 
sist between  the  gods  and  the  elves,  though  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  a  subordinate  one.'  This  is  also 
seen  in  the  elf  cult.  Besides  the  homely  offerings 
of  later  folk-custom,  in  older  custom  there  was 
the  dlfablot — animal  sacrifices  to  the  elves — and  in 
one  instance  in  Kormaks-saga  the  elf-hill  is  to  be 
reddened  witli  the  blood  of  a  bull,  and  the  flesh 
used  as  a  feast  for  the  elves  (Grimm,  448,  1411  ; 
Simrock,  426 ;  see  also  Meyer,  Germ.  Myth,,  Berlin, 
1891,  §175  «•.). 

The  activity  of  fairies  and  elves  at  certain  seasons — May-day 
(Beltane)  and  November-eve  (Sanihain) — is  significant.  In  the 
early  history  of  Celts  and  Teutons  these  were  times  of  great 
sacredness.  They  were  festivals,  in  part  orgiastic,  and  included 
ritual  dances.  In  so  far  aa  fairies  are  connected  with  older 
gods  (aa  in  Ireland),  it  is  natural  that  their  power  should  be 
more  in  evidence  at  these  times  sacred  to  the  older  gods.  But 
in  any  case,  just  as  ghosts  of  the  dead  were  active  at  Samhain, 
all  beings  of  popular  fancy  were  found  to  be  attracted  to  these 
seasonal  occasions.  And,  as  dancing  was  a  feature  of  these 
festivals,  so  the  fairies  are  supposed  to  dance  at  them  (cf. 
Maury,  39).  The  striking  formula  in  many  tales — that  he  who 
has  been  captured  by  the  fairies  through  entering  into  their 
dances  cannot  be  set  free  until  e  year  after — points  of  itself 
to  a  recurring  festival  celebrated  annually,  the  observance  of 
which  has  been  transferred  in  part  to  the  fairies  by  the  folk 
who  still  obser\'ed  it  as  a  survival. 

The  three  fairies  who  attend  at  the  birth  of  a 
child  and  foretell  its  future  or  give  it  gifts,  and  to 
whom  many  folk-traditions  are  attached,  are  well- 
known  in  popular  tales  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
They  are  also  the  subject  of  many  old  tales,  especi- 
ally in  the  Romance  languages,  in  which  they  are 
met  by  a  wayfarer  in  the  forest  or  coming  out  of  a 
fountain,  and  offer  him  their  love,  or  render  assist- 
ance in  various  ways  (see  stories  of  them  in  T. 
Wright,  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon^,  1861,  p.  285  ff.). 
In  Burchard  of  Worms'  collection  of  decrees  (11th 
cent.),  women  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  to  them, 
spreading  a  table  with  meat  and  drink  (Grimm, 
1746).  In  Brittany  a  table  was  spread  for  them  at 
a  birth,  just  as  the  Romans  then  placed  a  couch 
for  Juno  Lucina  (Maury,  31).  They  are  often 
called  fies  or  fata,  and  are  connected  with  the 
Parcje,  goddesses  associated  with  birth.  Or  they 
are  called  Bonnes  Dames,  Dames  Blanches,  '  white 
women,' J3^  Find,  Bonnes  Pucelles  ;  cf.  the  names 
Bonce  Parca;  and  Puellce,  given  to  the  Fates  and 
Nymphs.  They  are  primarily,  however,  descend- 
ants of  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  Matres  and  Mat- 
ronce — goddesses  generally  represented  as  three  in 
number,  and  associated  with  fertility,  with  springs 
and  rivers,  and  also  with  child-bearing  and  love 
(MacCuUoch,  op.  cit.  45 ff.,  73),  though  they  also 
continue  the  functions  of  the  Scandinavian  Nornce, 
the  Slavic  Vilas,  and  the  Roman  ParccE  with  re- 
card  to  birth,  and  they  are  sometimes  called  god- 
desses (Grimm,  1400).  In  modern  Greece  the  Fates 
play  a  similar  part  at  the  birth  of  children  to  that 
which  they  played  in  ancient  times  (Bent,  JAJ 
XV.  [1886]  393),  and  in  ancient  Egypt  their  closest 

Earallel  is  the  seven  Hathors,  who  presided  at 
irth  and  played  the  part  of  fairy  god-mothers 
(Wiedemann,  Rel.  ofanc.  Egyptians,  1897,  p.  143  ; 
Maspero,  Contes  pop.  ig.',  Paris,  1905,  p.  76 ff.).' 
All  these  goddes.ses  andi  fairies  as  associated  with 
birth  are  probably  '  refractions  of  the  human 
"  spae-women  "  (in  the  Scots  term)  who  attend  at 
birth  and  derive  omens  of  the  child's  future  from 
various  signs'  (Lang,  EBr"  x.  1346,  s.v.  '  Fairy'). 
Individual  fairies,  like  Abonde,  Viviane,  Morgen 
le  ¥6e,  Plsterelle,  Aril,  etc. — so  often  mentioned 
in  mediaeval  romances,  and  some  of  whom  figure 
as  fairy  queens — as  well  as  the  individual  white 
women  or  banshees  haunting  hills,  woods,  or 
castles,  are  probably  connected  with  the  Matres 
or  with  individual  Celtic  or  Teutonic  or  other 
1  For  the  Slavic  fairy-like  Fatea,  see  ERE  ir.  026. 
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Koddesses,  e.g.  the  Koman  NymiihsB  as  worshipped 
in  Gaul,  just  as  in  Komance  tales  and  in  popular 
Italian  belief  the  Roman  Orcus  has  become  a 
wood-fairy  or  ogre  (Grimm,  486 ;  Leland,  75). 
All  these  were  generally  helpful,  but  occasionally 
hoetile,  to  men.  Generally,  too,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  love  of  fairies  for  music  and  dancing  con- 
nects them  with  divinities  in  whose  cult  these 
were  common,  while  the  fairy  moonlight  dance 
may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  cult  itself,  like  the 
witches'  Sabbat  in  another  direction.  The  powers 
of  fairies — shape-shifting,  invisibility,  magic,  etc. 
— also  link  them  on  to  the  world  of  the  gods. 

S.  Fairies  and  the  dead.— While  the  fairy  be- 
lief cannot  be  derived  merely  from  a  belief  in 
ghosts,  since  the  two  exist  side  by  side,  the  latter 
forms  one  of  the  strands  from  which  the  former 
has  been  woven.  It  should  also  be  observed  how 
much  is  common  to  the  two  beliefs.  Both  fairies 
and  ghosts  can  benefit  or  harm  the  living.  Both 
steal  children  (see  CHANGELING),  while  both  fairy 
changelings  and  ancestral  ghosts  are  always 
hungry.  Both  can  cause  death — usually  by  a 
'  stroke,'  producing  a  pining  sickness — or  warn  of 
sndden  deatli.  To  see  them  often  means  death 
to  the  seer  (see  ERE  iv.  739'').  Both  can  be 
avoided  or  repulsed  by  the  same  means  (broom 
and  iron  tabu,  running  water,  etc.).  Both  are 
active  on  May-day  and  Hallowe'en,  and  both  have 
offerings  maae  to  them.  Both  love  the  night  for 
their  revels  (damcing  on  meadows,  etc. ;  cf .  Grimm, 
830),  but  both  must  vanish  at  cockcrow  (as  must 
the  witch  and  vampire  [MacCulloch,  CF,  195]). 
JJoth  possess  enchanted  objects  of  which  daring 
mortals  try  to  rob  them.  Both  dislike  untidiness 
and  uncleanness  (cf.  Curtin,  178).  In  fairyland 
and  the  world  of  the  dead  time  passes  like  a  dream 
(see  Hartland,  167  f.),  while  the  same  tabu  with 
regard  to  eating  fairy  food  or  the  food  of  the  dead 
— in  both  cases  dangerous  to  mortals — exists  (see 
ERE  iii.  561  f.,  iv.  653,  and  add  to  reff.  there 
Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,  1910,  p. 
194 ;  Seligmann,  Melan.  of  Br.  N.  Guinea,  1910, 
pp.  656  f.,  734).  The  warning  not  to  eat  the  food 
usually  comes  from  a  mortal  imprisoned  in  fairy- 
land or  from  the  dead  person  whose  rescue  from 
Hades  is  sought.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  Brit- 
tany the  whole  superstition  regarding  the  dead  is 
exactly  like  that  regarding  fairies,  both  there  and 
elsewhere. 

In  folk-belief  and  Mdrchen,  fairies  are  associ- 
ated with  tumuli  or  burial-mounds.  These  are 
sometimes  called  'Fairy -hills,'  '  Elf-howes,'  'Alfen- 
bergen,'  etc.;  but  they  are  also  believed  to  be 
haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  those  buried  in  them,  or 
at  least  are  associated  with  these.'  In  certain  cases 
fairies  have  succeeded  the  ghostly  tenants  of  the 
tumulus,  forgotten  by  the  folk— a  natural  result, 
since  any  mysterious  structure  tends  to  be  associ- 
ated with  mysterious  beings.  In  other  cases  they 
are  merged  with  them,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
discriminate  rigidly  between  them,  while  both  are 
regarded  with  awe.  The  Teutonic  dwarfs  are  unter- 
iraische  (cf.  cognate  names  in  other  Northern 
languages  [(Jrimm,  454,  1415]),  as  are  the  dead, 
the  iToxBivioi,  ol  Kirw  ipxi/ifyoi  or  ivafuriioi  of  Greek 
belief  (see  Earth,  §  8).  The  Haugbuie,  who 
haunted  the  tumuli  and  was  feared  by  the  Scandi- 
navian howe-breakers,  is  at  once  a  ghost  and  a 
goblin,  like  the  similar  tenant  of  Brynyr-Ellyllon, 
near  Mold,  the  hill  of  the  goblin  or  fairy  (Windle, 
Life  in  Early  Britain,  1897,  p.  113;  J.  Anderson, 
Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,  Edinburgh,  1886,  p.  278). 
Such  a  confusion  is  also  found  m  Madagascar, 
where  the  graves  of  the  vazimbu  (at  once  the 
aboriginal  folk  and  a  species  of  spirits)  are  re- 

1  D«wkin»,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  1880,  p.  433  :  FLJ  T. 
(1887]  tSS  ;  UartUnd,  231 ;  Kirk,  U. 


garded  with  awe  (Ellis,  Hist,  of  Madagascar,  1838, 
1.  424). 

In  many  cases  fairies  and  ghosts  are  one  and  the 
same  in  popular  belief.  This  is  true  of  much  of 
the  fairy  Delief  in  Ireland  (see  Wentz,  40,  58,  etc.). 
The  Welsh  Ellyllon  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
souls  of  the  Druids  (Keightley,  412) ;  the  Teutonic 
dvergar  are  closely  associated  with  the  ndir,  or 
ghosts,  and  the  dlfar  are  probably  in  part  souls 
of  the  dead  (Grimm,  445  f.,  1415;  Simrock,  425, 
436  f.;  Vigfusson-Powell,  Corpus  Poet.  Boreale, 
Oxford,  1883,  i.  418 ;  see  ERE  iv.  633  ;  Wright, 
Purgatory  of  S.  Patrick,  1844,  p.  89).  The  Celtic 
'  fairy  hosts,'  sluagh,  though  regarded  in  the 
Hebrides  in  some  cases  as  the  dead  (tlie  '  Furious 
Host '  of  Teutonic  belief  [Grimm,  918  ff.]),  are  also 
a  kind  of  fairies  hurtling  through  the  air,  and 
resembling  the  fairy  hunt  or  ride  of  other  Celtic 
districts  (Wentz,  56,  94,  104,  106,  108  ;  Carmichael, 
Carmina  Gadelica,  Edinburgh,  1900,  ii.  330 ; 
Keightley,  355,  384,  401,  414,  520).  In  Brittany 
the  fairy  '  washer  at  the  ford  '  {kajinerezed  noz)  is 
now  a  revenant,  and,  like  the  Irish  and  Highland 
fairy  washer  (also  occasionally  a  ghost),  warns  of 
approaching  death  (Le  Braz,  La  Ligende  de  la 
mart*,  Paris,  1902,  i.  p.  xli).  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Kirk  (p.  10  ft)  associates  the  '  co- walker,' 
or  double,  seen  by  second-sighted  persons,  with 
the  fairies,  and  equates  it  with  a  fairy.'  The 
speech  of  fairies,  like  that  of  gliosts,  civilized  and 
savage,  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  twittering  (Kirk, 
14  ;  cf.  Tylor,  PC  i.  457). 

The  dead  are  sometimes  associated  with  fairies 
in  fairyland,  and  are  seen  there  by  those  who  visit 
it,  and  are  warned  by  them  not  to  eat  or  drink. 
According  to  Scottish  superstition  in  the  16th-17th 
cent. ,  witches  were  in  league  not  only  with  Satan 
but  with  the  court  and  queen  of  fairyland,  and 
they  saw  there  many  persons  known  to  be 
dead  (Scott,  Minstrelsy,  207  ff.,  Demonology,  108, 
124  f.  ;  Dalyell,  Darker  Superstitions  of  Scotland, 
Glasgow,  1835,  p.  536  f. ).  The  same  idea  is  found  in 
the  Romance  writers  and  in  Chaucer,  who  make 
Hades  into  fairyland  and  change  Pluto  and  Perse- 
phone into  the  king  and  (lueen  of  Faery.  Fairy- 
land is  also  in  close  association  with  the  Christian 
Other-world  in  the  ballad  of  Thomas  the  Rymer. 
So,  already  in  early  mediaival  Welsh  belief,  Gwyn 
is  king  of  Faery,  and  is  associated  with  Annwfn 
(Elysium)  in  its  later  aspect  as  hell,  and  hunts 
the  souls  of  the  wicked  (MacCulloch,  Rel.  115). 
Similarly  the  water -fairy  keeps  souls  of  the 
drowned  in  his  under  water -world  (Simrock, 
448  f.;  Grimm,  496). 

The  demoniac  spirite,  with  uncertain  temper,  in  whom  the 
West  Africans  lielieve,  and  whom  they  localize  in  the  air  or  in 
natural  objects,  are  ghosts  ol  the  dead  (Nassau,  FeticAism  in 
W.  Africa,  1904,  p.  58),  and  the  Arabic  'aSrM,  evil  jinn.  Is  a 
name  applied  also  to  ghosts  (Lane,  Modem  Egj/ptiaiu,  1846, 
ii.  41). 

In  Mdrchen  of  the  '  Dead  Wife '  cycle,  in  which  a  dead  mother 
la  recovered  from  Hades,  there  is  the  same  incident  as  in 
tales  of  women  carried  off  to  fairyland.  In  both  the  mother 
re-appears  to  suckle  her  child,  and  in  both  she  is  recovered  by 
her  husband,  who  avoids  certain  tabus.  In  the  latter  series 
the  wife  apijarently  dies,  but  the  '  corpse '  is  an  adult  fairy 
changelinR  or  an  illusory  appearance.  Or,  again,  the  change- 
ling 18  in  effect  a  double  or  '  co-walker '  (Curtin,  168  ;  see  also 
OnAsaBllNO,  S  6  ;  Desckntto  Hadbs  [Ethnic],  §  3).  In  Ireland 
the  idea  is  wide-spread  that  people  who  die  young  are  taken  by 
f^riei ;  and  there  is  also  the  belief  that  the  soul  is  taken,  leaving 
the  body  dead. 

There  is  one  species  of  fairy  which  is  closely 
connected  with,  if  not  in  all  cases  actually  derived 
from,  ancestral  or  other  household  .spirits — the 
house-fairy  or  Brownie,'  already  mentioned  as  the 
Portune  by  Gervaso  of  Tilbury  in  the  13th  cent., 

I  For  the  similar  Norwegian  belief,  see  Craigie,  Blaclnccod't 
Magazine,  cxci.  (1912)  304  ff. 

a  For  the  various  names  and  characteristics  of  the  house-fairy 
in  Oennanv  and  Scandinavia,  Britain,  etc.,  see  Grimm,  600f.; 
Biirengcr-Ftraud,  i.  3311.  ;  .simrock,  460ff. ;  Keightley,  patsim. 
He  is  the  '  lubber  Send '  of  Milton. 
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who  dwells  in  house  or  stable,  and  loves  to  do  the 
work  of  either.  He  dislikes  disorder  or  laziness  ; 
and,  where  either  is  shown  or  the  usual  offering  is 
not  made  to  him,  he  is  disagreeable  to  the  person 
responsible.  Food  and  milk  are  laid  out  for  him, 
and  he  usually  receives  an  annual  gift  of  a  new  hat 
or  coat,  though  in  some  instances  this  causes  him 
to  leave  the  house.  He  is  particularly  associated 
with  the  hearth,  and  to  some  extent  corresponds 
with  the  mediaeval  and  later  familiar  spirit  who 
worked  for  his  master  and  advised  him  (Calmet, 
TraiU  sur  les  apparitions,  Paris,  1751,  i.  245  f., 
260).  His  analogues  are  the  Koman  household 
Lar  (see  Plaut.  Aulularia,  prologue),  whose  wor- 
ship culminated  at  the  hearth  ;  the  Greek  fleoi 
iipiaTtoi ;  the  Italian  lasio  and  attilio  (Leland,  80  ff. , 
141  f.);  the  Slavic  dedushka  domovoj,  'Grand- 
father of  the  house,'  who  haunts  the  stove ;  and 
the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  ancestral  and  household 
spirits.  The  close  connexion  of  the  ancestral 
spirit  with  the  house  is  perhaps  partly  to  be  ac- 
coonted  for  by  the  wide-spread  practice  of  house- 
bnrial,  found  among  many  savage  tribes,  as  well 
as  among  the  ancient  Semites  (1  S  25',  1X2"; 
Jastrow,  Bel.  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Boston, 
1898,  p.  599),  among  the  early  Myceneean  folk, 
and  possibly  among  Greeks  and  Romans  (Reinach, 
L'Anthrop.  vii.  327;  Plato,  Minos,  315;  Servius, 
on  jEn.  VI.  151),  among  the  Celts,  and  possibly  the 
Slavs  (Ralston,  326),  and  among  the  Hindus  (see 
Door).  The  practice  may  have  arisen  in  the 
Stone  Age,  when  men  lived  in  rock-shelters  and 
caves,  and  buried  their  dead  there.  In  any  case, 
the  house-burial  resulted  in,  and  also  guaranteed, 
the  presence  of  the  ancestral  spirit  in  the  dwelling. 
In  Europe  it  is  probably  as  the  result  of  ecclesias- 
tical innuences  that  the  house-spirit  has  taken  a 
more  or  less  demoniac  form.  In  some  cases  the 
Brownie  appears  as  a  small  animal,  snake,  etc. — 
a  trait  common  to  ancestral  spirits  elsewhere.  The 
main  ideas  of  the  house-fairy  superstition  and  of 
the  household-ghost  belief,  whether  savage  or  more 
civilized,  are  the  same — the  house-haunting,  the 
offering  of  food,  the  assistance  rendered  to  the 
inmates.  The  relation  of  house-spirit  and  house- 
fairy  is  well  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Slavic 
domovoj,  the  shaggy,  stove-haunting  being,  kindly 
when  respected,  dangerous  when  neglected.  He 
is  closely  associated  with  the  older  ancestral  cult, 
is  honoured  along  with  the  ancestors,  is  called 
'grandfather,'  and  is,  when  seen,  believed  to  re- 
semble the  head  of  the  house.  In  man^  of  these 
respects  he  corresponds  to  the  house-spirit  of  the 
northern  Chuds  and  to  the  Lithuanian  kaukas, 
domestic  spirits  about  1  foot  high,  haunting  the 
hearth  (cf.  Lasicius,  de  Diis  Samagitarum,  Basel, 
1615,  pp.  42,  51,  55 ;  and,  for  the  domovoj,  ERE 
iv.  626  f.).  The  Swedish  tomte  or  nissar,  regarded 
often  as  ghosts,  who  act  and  are  treated  exactly 
as  the  Brownie,  may  also  be  compared  (Thorpe, 
Northern  Mythology,  1852,  ii.  93).  Sometimes,  in 
fact,  the  Brownie  is  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  a 
former  servant.' 

'Dm  homie-fairy  b«coine8  a  malicioas,  noisy,  tormenting  sprite, 
when  neglected  or  insulted,  and  is  thus  again  connected  with 
phenomena  in  which  the  linli  between  ghost  and  fairy  is  seen— 
thoM  of  the  Poltergeist,  in  which  furniture,  etc.,  is  moved  or 
thrown  about,  fire  is  raised,  Imlls  of  fire  float  about,  the  touch 
of  a  tiny  hand  is  felt,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  extreme  forms  of 
Ulekinttit—\i\e  movement  of  objects  without  apparent  cause, 
in  presence  of  a  medium, — or  of  the  noises,  from  rap]»ing8  up- 
wards, in  connexion  with  coincidental  phantasmal  appearancft*. 
The  Poltergeist  phenomena  were  Icnown  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
medlfliTal  and  modem  times,  and  they  still  occur  among  savages 
and  dvUized  men.^    T>ie  phenomena,  as  yet  unexplained,  rest 


>  Betides  the  house-haunting  Brownie,  fairies  in  general  are 
oft«n  represented  a«  doing  household  work  for  those  whom 
they  like. 

1  See  Burton,  Anat.  o/Mtlanchaly '»,  1836,  p.  IH  t. ;  Oalmet,  i. 
ZM ;  Oirald.  Camb.  Itin.  Camib.  i.  12 ;  Seligmann,  277  ;  St.  John, 
earetU  o/  Far  E<ut,  1862,  i.  91 ;  H.  J.  Bell,  Obeah  Witchcraft  in 


on  sufficient  evidence  in  certain  cases  to  establish  their  authen- 
ticity. Bub  phenomena,  similar  in  many  of  the  details,  are 
often  attributed  to  fairies  in  Ireland,  the  Highlands,  France 
(the  /ollets  already  mentioned  as  stone-throwers  by  Gervase  of 
Tilbury),  etc.  (see  Clodd,  Tom  Tit  Tot,  1898,  p.  83 ;  Lang,  in 
Kirk,  p.  li ;  Curtin,  179 ;  Wentz,  476),  also  in  Germany  (where 
the  Poltergeist  is  half  fairy  or  goblin,  half  ghost  [Grimm,  6061), 
Russia  (where  the  domovoj  sometimes  acts  as  a  Poltergeist 
[Ralston,  132]),  Greece  (where  the  Nereids  [  =  fairies]  throw 
stones  [J.  G.  Habn,  Griech.  und  aWan.  Marchm,  Leipzig,  1864, 
nos.  79,  80]),  and  in  Egypt  (where  the  jinn  [also  =  fairies]  act  as 
the  Poltergeist  [Lane,  ii.  40)).  Thus  phenomena,  whether  caused 
by  unseen  agency  or  trickery,  or  the  result  of  hallucination,  are 
uniformly  ascribed  to  gho8t«  or  to  fairies,  these  being  in  many 
respects  one  and  the  same. 

That  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  the  house-fairy — doing  house- 
or  stable-work  secretly — may  be  real  in  some  cases,  in  the  sense 
of  being  done  by  human  beings  tor  some  private  end  or  under 
the  influence  of  somnambulism,  need  not  be  doubted  (see 
Birenger-Firaud,  i.  114,  137 ;  Lang,  in  Kirk,  p.  xxxviii,  refers 
to  the  '  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck')-  The  unexplained  work  would 
then  be  ascribed  to  house-spirits,  and  the  tradition  would  be 
handed  down  and  augmented  by  every  fresh  occurrence. 

The  close  connexion  between  fairies  and  ances- 
tral spirits  is  obvious,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  belief  in  the  latter  and  the  usages  regarding 
them  have  done  much  to  affect  the  fairy  supersti- 
tion. Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  small  size  attri- 
buted to  them  in  many  regions  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  common  belief  in  the  soul  as  a 
mannikin,  not  only  among  savages  but  in  ancient 
Greece  (on  vases  the  soul  issuing  from  the  body  as 
a  pygmy)>  i"  Egypt  {ka  as  a  pygmy  in  bas-reliefs), 
and  in  India  (Mahabharata,  III.  ccxcvi.  17).'  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  belief  in  the  double  or 
'  CO- walker '  or  ka,  a  duplicate  of  the  living  person 
(though  not  always  a  pygmy)  who  at  his  death 
'goes  to  his  own  herd,'  according  to  Kirk  (p.  10 f.). 

6.  Fairies  as  actuiil  people.-^The  origin  of  the 
fairy  superstition  in  the  relationships  between  a 
small  dispossessed  race  and  a  taller  conquering 
race  has  its  most  convinced  exponent  in  D.  Mac- 
Ritchie  (cf.  art.  Dwarfs  and  Pygmies),  who  con- 
nects fairies  with  Finns,  with  the  Irish  Feinn,  and 
the  Picts.  But  the  Feinn  {q.v.)  were  not  dwarfs, 
nor  are  they  traditionally  regarded  as  fairies ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Celts  ever  had  relations  with 
Finns,  and  the  Picts  may  have  been  a  Celtic  group. 
No  argument  can  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  under- 
ground dwellings,  duns,  circles,  etc.,  are  ascribed 
to  fairies,  for  they  are  ascribed  equally  to  giants, 
the  devil,  Picts,  and  Feinn,  just  as  in  Greece  the 
ruins  of  MycensB  were  ascribed  to  the  Cyclopes.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  tumuli  were  ever  dwell- 
ings, though  there  may  be  a  link  of  connexion 
between  them  and  dwellings,  if  they  are  successors 
of  dwellings,  perhaps  not  unlike  them,  in  which 
their  owners  were  buried  while  the  living  continued 
to  dwell  there  (§  5).  The  existence  of  a  pygmy  race 
in  Europe,  other  and  smaller  than  the  pre-Aryan, 
neolithic  folk,  is  supported  by  Sergi  (Mediterranean 
Race,  1901,  p.  233 f.),  Kollmann,  Dawkins,  etc., 
on  evidence  furnished  by  arcliteological  discoveries. 
Pygmy  races  are  now  known  to  exist  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  they  would  give  rise  to  a  pygmy 
tradition,  as  found,  e.g.,  in  classical  writers  and  in 
the  folklore  of  China,  Japan,  the  Ainus,  the  Mala- 
gasy, New  Britain,  India,  Paraguay,  and  even 
among  the  Eskimos,  themselves  a  small  people.' 

the  W.  Indies,  1889  [W.  Indies] ;  ERE  iii.  9«  [Buriat*] ;  Dennys, 
Folk-Lore  of  China,  1876,  p.  86 ;  also,  for  mysterioufl  stone- 
throwing,  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volkukunde,  Heilbronn,  1879,  p.  Sfi6 
[Java);  Klngslcy,  Trav.  in  W.  Africa,  1897,  p.  617;  Leslie, 
Among  Zultis^,  Edinburgh,  1876,  p.  120;  and,  for  the  Polter- 
geist generally,  Proe.  Soc.  for  Ptych.  Bee.  xii.  46,  xiv  ;  Myers, 
Human  J'ersonuliti/,  1901,  ii.  66,  71  ff.,  461ft. ;  Gurney,  Phan- 
tattne  of  the  Living,  1886,  ii.  64,  129,  160,  636,  and  passim; 
I'odniore  Htudies  in  Psych.  Research,  1897,  p.  142  ff.,  Modem 
.Spiritnaiism,  190^,  i.  2G  ff. ;  Lang,  Cock  Lane  and  Common 
Heme,  1894,  Making  of  Keliijion,  1898,  p.  862  (t. 

1  See  Crawley,  Idea  of  Soul,  1909,  pp.  180,  200 ;  Frazer,  OB^, 
i.  248  It. ;  Wiedemann,  Ancient  Eg.  Voct.  of  Immort.,  1896,  p. 
10  f. ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Beitr.,  Berlin,  1847,  p.  128  f. 

8  See  Tyson,  A  Philolog.  Essay  concerning  the  Pygmies,  1699, 
cd.  Windlc,  1894,  p.  xv ;  L'Anthrop.  xii.  371 1.,  xiv.  648; 
Kuji-ki,  it.  Chamberlain,  1883,  pp.  141,  207;   Brown,  243; 
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Such  a  pygmy  race  in  Europe  might  well  be  con- 
nected in  tradition  with  fairies.  But  this  is  not  to 
say  that  in  all  respects  they  gave  rise  to  the  fairy 
belief.  Nevertheless,  some  characteristics  are 
ascribed  to  pygmy  races  which  resemble  those 
ascribed  to  fairies. 

Thus  nyfjmies  are  often  feared  and  propitiated,  and  they  are 
•upposed  to  have  magical  powers  —  a  trait  shared  by  all  ab- 
orf^al  people*.  They  barter  with  the  taller  folk  (ct  Grimm, 
4&4,  note),  giving  produce  or  animals  for  weapons,  utensils,  or 
cultivated  food-stuffs  (Ling  Roth,  JAl  xxv.  (1896-90)  266; 
L'Anthrop.  iv.  86;  Johnston,  Uganda  ProUetoraU,\WOi,  p. 
616).  They  are  shy  of  being  seen,  or  of  their  dwellingB  being 
discovered  or  entered.  Invisibility  is  ascribed  to  them— prob- 
ably as  a  result  of  their  quick  powers  of  concealment  (Johnston, 
BIS;  L'Anthrop.  iv.  86;  18  RUEW  i.  480f.).  They  dwell  in 
caves  or  concealed  structures,  suggesting  underground  resi- 
dence. The  dwarf  people  believed  m  by  the  Ainus  are  said  to 
have  hidden  under  large  burdocks— a  habit  recalling  that  of 
fairies  biding  under  mushrooms.  Johnston  says  of  the  Congo 
dwarfs :  '  Any  one  who  has  seen  as  much  of  the  Central 
African  Pygmies  as  I  have,  and  has  noted  their  merry,  impish 
ways ;  .  .  .  unseen,  spiteful  vengeance ;  quick  gratitude;  and 
prompt  return  for  kindness,  cannot  but  be  struck  by  their  sin- 
gular resemblance  in  character  to  the  elves  and  gnomes  and 
sprites  of  our  nursery  stories  *  (p.  616  2.).  At  the  same  time  he 
warns  against  reckless  theorizing. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  stories  about 
fairies  suggest  an  actual  people  (cf.,  e.g.,  the 
stories  cited  in  Grimm,  451,  469).  The  frequent 
reference  to  fairies  as  earth-  or  mound-dwellers 
may  be  reminiscent  of  fact  in  some  cases,'  especially 
when  it  is  found  that  the  Bushmen  (dwellers  not 
only  in  the  bush  but  in  subterranean  caves)  are 
also  called  'Earth-men'  (JBAS  xviii.  pt.  i.).  In 
many  stories,  fairies  resent  mortals  building  over 
their  subterranean  dwellings  or  mounds — possibly 
a  trait  derived  from  actual  experience  of  incomers 
being  plagued  by  aborigines  lurking  in  subterranean 
places  over  which  thejr  had  built.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  derived  from  fear  of  aboriginal 
ghosts  haunting  the  mounds.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  •  Childe  Rowland,'  the  fairy-mound  is  sur- 
rounded by  terraced  circles — the  markings  of  an 
earlier  form  of  terrace  agriculture  still  seen  on 
hills  (Jacobs,  English  Fairy  Tales,  1898,  pp.  117, 
242;  Gomme,  Village  Community,  1890,  p.  75  ff.). 
In  many  tales  it  is  obvious  that  fairies  dislike  the 
civilization  of  mortals,  and  flee  from  it  (while 
themselves  possessed  of  much  secret  lore),  though 
they  sometimes  take  advantage  of  it.  These  facts 
suggest  the  dislike  of  an  aboriginal  race  to  the 
ways  of  their  conquerors,  yet  their  occasional 
desire  to  benefit  by  them.  Similarly  the  incident 
in  many  tales  of  fairies  receiving  articles  left  out 
for  them,  which  they  replace  by  gifts  of  their  own, 
points  to  actual  methods  of  barter.  Their  thefts 
of  produce,  animals,  etc.,  and  more  particularly 
their  kidnapping  of  women  and  children,  reflect 
incidents  in  the  contact  of  conquered  and  conquer- 
ing races.  The  occasional  cannibalism  attributed 
to  fairies  is  obviously  derived  from  primitive 
custom,  while  their  shyness,  their  retiring  before 
the  approach  of  mortals,  easily  suggesting  in- 
visibility, give  the  impression  of  a  conquered  race 
avoiding  its  conquerors.  Finally,  the  dislike  of 
fairies  to  metal,  especially  iron,  by  which  they  are 
kept  off,  or  which  they  cannot  pass,  is  significant, 
though  this  dislike  is  also  shared  ^  ghosts  and 
other  spirits,  witches,  jinn,  etc.  The  dislike  is 
primarily  a  human  one ;  and,  though  the  tabu 
concerns  iron,  it  must  first  have  concerned 
bronze. 

The  mystery  with  which  the  working  of  metal  was  surrounded, 
and  the  suspicion  which  attached  to  its  first  use,  as  well  as  the 
supposed  result  of  ill-luck  following  upon  its  use,  must  all 
have  contributed  to  the  curious  feeling  with  which  it  is 
regarded  in  folk-l>olief.  Conservatism  in  religion  prohibits  its 
use  In  ritual ;  hence  it  easily  came  to  be  regarded  as  obnoxious 

PL  vl.  fl896]  246 ;  JAJxxxX.  [1901]  289 ;  Rink,  TaUi  and  Trad, 
o/the  F.shmo,  1876,  pp.  403,  470  ;  18  RBBW  [1899],  pt  i.  p.  480. 
1  Earlier  races  may  have  had  underground  or  semi-under- 
(round  dwellings  (like  the  winter  houses  of  the  Eskimos),  of 
which  sepulcbrtU  mounds  may  have  been  more  durable  copies. 


to  gods  and  to  all  supernatural  beings.  Thus,  by  a  slight  change 
of  thought,  it  became  effective  against  the  inroads  of  the  Utter. 
Bronze  was  regarded  as  an  apotropteic  and  a  warder-oflf  of 
pollutions,  and  this  belief  attached  to  it  long  after  iron  wu 
introduced  (Harrison,  Proleg.  to  Study  of  Gr.  licU,  Oambridse, 
1908,  p.  691).  Any  race  which  did  not  use  metal  would  also 
be  easily  scared  by  those  who  did  (for  an  instance  from  New 
Guinea,  see  Hoernes,  Primitive  Man,  London,  n.d.,  p.  86).  Ueno« 
stories  in  which  fairies  flee  before  the  est«blishment  of  forgea. 
Thus,  those  who  now  used  metal  came  to  see  its  |>ower  agauut 
both  stone-using  people  and  supernatural  beings.  These  two, 
in  course  of  time,  would  be  Inextricably  mingled  in  popular 
thought;  and  thus  the  fairy  or  ghost  iron-tabu  douDtlea 
contains  some  reminiscence  of  the  human  fear  of  metal.  (See, 
on  the  whole  subject,  Ooldziher,  ARH'  \.  [1907]  4H.,  ' Eisen 
als  Schutz  gegen  Damonen ' ;  Frazer,  GB  2  i.  S44  £f. ;  Hartland, 
306 ;  Bertrand,  La  Gaul*  avant  let  Gauloii,  Paris,  1891,  pp. 
226f.,  260f.,  313.) 

In  so  far  as  the  fairy  traulition  is  connected  with 
actual  people,  it  probably  goes  back  to  the  hostile 
relations  which  may  have  existed  between 
Paleeolithic  and  Neolitliic  folk,  these  forming  the 
basis  of  traditions  which  may  have  been  handed 
on  to  metal-using  races  (to  whom  the  Neolithic  folk 
were  equally  hostile)  by  the  captives  made  by 
them,  and  then  adopted  by  them  with  the  necessary 
changes.' 

Some  support  Is  given  to  the  theory  of  fairies  as  an  actual 
race  by  the  fact  that  in  Polynesia,  where  there  is  a  belief  In 
fairies,  the  traditions  concerning  them  are  probably  connected 
with  the  relations  existing  between  an  aboriginal  race  driven 
to  the  mountains  and  forests  and  immigrant  conquerors.  They 
are  fair-skinned,  and  have  a  different  culture  from  the  latter, 
are  merry,  and  fond  of  dancing  and  singing,  but  are  shy  of  being 
seen,  and  flee  from  the  approach  of  daylight.  Generally  they 
are  harmless,  but  not  always  so,  e.g.  they  steal  the  women  of 
the  conquerors.  Yet,  many  of  the  traits  ascribed  to  them  are 
non-human— their  tiny  size,  their  spirit  nature,  the  glamour 
which  hides  their  dwellings  from  mortals,  the  parallel  alleged 
between  them  and  ghosts.  Other  Polynesian  fairies,  connected 
with  the  gods  or  with  the  sky  and  the  waters,  have  no  human 
origin.2  Thus  the  Polynesian  fairy-belief  is  also  composed  of 
various  strands.  Similarly,  the  Arapaho  belief  in  a  demon 
mannikin  who  shoots  invisible  arrows  which  cause  illness  is 
possibly  connected  with  traditions  of  an  actual  small  aboriginal 
people,  though  here  also  an  animistic  groundwork  is  dear 
(Talbot,  My  People  of  the  Plaim,  New  York,  1906,  p.  259). 
African  dwarf  races  also  do  many  such  things  as  are  ascribed 
to  European  fairies,  but  this  again  is  probably  a  result  of 
animistic  notions,  mingling  with  actual  experience  of  their 
characteristics.  Many  of  the  traits  of  the  Roman  Fauni  are 
perhaps  due  to  traditions  of  an  older  race  which  came  to  be 
regarded  as  half-demoniac,  half-human  (Fowler,  Roman 
Festivalt,  1899,  p.  261 ;  Virgil,  ./fin.  vlli.  314  ff.). 

Allowing  for  every  possibility,  an  earlier  small 
race  does  not  account  for  the  whole  fairy  tradition 
or  for  its  origin.  Similar  beliefs  are  recorded 
elsewhere  of  other  beings— in  Japan,  foxes ;  in 
Greece,  nereids  or  vampires ;  or,  generally,  ghosts, 
spirits,  witches,  etc.  Primitive  animistic  or  even 
pre-animistic  ideas  are  the  true  basis  of  the  fairy 
belief,  and  have  attached  themselves  indiflerentlv 
now  to  groups  of  imaginary  spirits,  now  to  all 
kinds  of  supernatural  beings,  now  to  actual  men. 
Yet  traditions  about  an  actual  race  may  have 
given  a  certain  definiteness  to  the  fairy  creed. 

In  Scotland  the  'fairy-stroke,'  which  causes  death  or  wasting 
sickness  in  men  or  cattle,  is  ascribed  to  '  elf-arrows," '  ell-darts," 
'  elf-bolts,"  or  '  elf-shot,"  thrown  by  fairies  or  by  mortals  in  their 
company  compelled  by  them,  or  by  witches.  No  wound  is 
seen.  This  is  also  a  Teutonic  belief  (ct.  the  A.8.  yl/atiescot. 
Germ,  albschosse,  and  cognates),  and  it  is  found  in  Ireland.* 
This  stroke  often  caused  the  real  person  to  be  carried  off,  when 
a  semblance  or  changeling  was  left  in  his  place  (see  CniNoEtiso). 
Popular  belief  has  seen  these  elf-arrows  in  the  flint  arrow- 
beads  or  axes  of  pre-historic  times,  found  by  the  folk  ;  and  this 
belief  must  have  attmhed  to  them  when  their  true  use  was 
forgotten.  (It  is  also  a  wide-spread  belief— ancient,  modern, 
savage  and  civilized— that  stone  axes  are  thunderbolts ;  see 
Cartailhac,  L'Age  de  pierre,  Paris,  1877,  p.  70  fl.)  These  flint 
relics,  when  found,  were  worn  as  amulets,  as  a  preservative 
against  this  or  other  evils.  This  superstition,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  supporting  the  human  origin  of  fairies,  in  reality 
does  not  do  so.    The  belief  that  spirits  or  ghosts  can  harass 

1  The  opposition  was  not  necessarily  between  Celtic  and  pre- 
Celtic  folk,  as  Celts  had  also  a  Stone  Age  in  Europe. 

2  See  J.  M.  Brown,  Jfaori  a»ui /"o/yn^jian,  1907,  pp.  SOff.,  235; 
Clarke,  Maori  TaUa  and  Legends,  1896,  pp.  20,  98,  112 ; 
Tregear,  JAIxix.  [18901120;  Gill,  Myths  and  Songs  from  the 
S.  Pacific,  1876,  pp.  256  f .,  266  f . ;  Dittmer,  Te  Tohnnga,  Hamburg, 
1907,  p.  74  f . ;  Orev,  Pot.  Myth.,  ed.  1906,  pp.  209,  212. 

>  For  a  similar  Slavic  belief  regarding  the  Vilas  (^fairies), 
see  Orimm,  436. 
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the  living,  or  enter  them,  causing  sickness  or  death,  is  very 
wide-spread,  and  this  action  of  theirs  is  often  thought  to  be 
produced  by  invisible  weapons  (Dayaks  (St.  John,  i.  179J ; 
Andamans  [J A I  xii.  (1882)  160);  Santa  Cruz  (O'Ferrall,  JAl 
xxxiv.  (1904)  226,  226] ;  Amer.  Indian  [ERE  iii.  362)).  Among 
the  Malays  the  weapon  is  not  invisible,  but,  as  in  the  fairy 
belief,  is  an  old  stone  relic  (Skeat-Blagden,  Pagan  Races  of 
Malay  Pen.,  1906,  i.  244),  and  this  is  also  alleged  of  Japanese 
spirits  (Cartailhac,  40).  As  nian  caused  death  by  weapons,  so 
must  spirits ;  but,  as  they  were  generally  invisible,  so  must 
their  weapons  be.  For  similar  reasons,  sorcerers  could  cause 
death  by  invisible  bolts  (Gulf  tribes  [Palmer,  JAl  xiii.  (1884)292) ; 
Helaneaa  [Seligmann,  640] ;  Araucanians  [ERE  iii.  548t>);  Napo 
Indians  [Simson,  JAl  xii.  23)X  But,  when  mysterious  stone 
objects  were  found,  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  they  were  the 
missiles  of  fairies,  spirits,  etc. 

7,  Fairies  as  Nature-spirits. — There  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  some  aspects,  fairies  are  derived  from 
older  Nature-spirits,  or  from  the  animistic  beliefs 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  latter  in  popular 
fancy.  Their  close  association  with  fields,  woods, 
hills,  streams,  and  the  sea  is  suggestive  of  this, 
and  is  significant  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  Nature-worship  of  the  Celts,  Teutons,  etc. 
The  forbidden  cults  rendered  at  trees,  wells,  etc., 
became  connected  with  fairy-beliefs  as  well  as 
with  sorcery.  Hence  it  was  in  forests  or  at 
fountains  that  fies  appeared  (see  also  the  evidence 
in  the  procis  or  Jeanne  d'Arc).  But  a  considera- 
tion of  actual  instances  of  Nature-spirit  beliefs 
among  savage  or  barbaric  peoples  is  also  sugges- 
tive, since  such  spirits,  peopling  every  part  of 
Nature,  so  much  resemble  fairies.  The  connexion 
is  still  more  clearly  seen  when  particular  groups  of 
fairies  are  considered — those  of  the  woods  or  of 
the  waters.' 

The  Teutonic  wood-spirit,  Schrat,  always  male,  and  the  wood- 
or  moss-folk  or  wood-wives  whose  life  is  wrapped  up  with  tiiat 
of  a  tree,  and  to  whom  offerings  of  food  were  made  ;  the  elves 
who  change  into  trees  (Keightley,  93  ;  Grimm,  430  fl.,  4789. ; 
Simrock,  439  ff.  ;  de  la  Sausaaye,  Ret.  0/  the  Teutons,  Boston, 
1902,  p.  322) ;  the  Celtic  fairies  haunting  wood  and  forest,  or 
dwelling  in  or  on  trees  (S<ibillot,  Folk-lore  de  France,  Paris, 
1904  ff.,  i.  262,  270);  the  Roumanian  mama  padura,  or  forest- 
mothers,  haunting  forest  glades  (Gerard,  Land  beyond  the 
Forest,  1888,  ii.  9) ;  the  various  Slavic  woodland  beings  (LjeSyj, 
Diiuxzony,  ViUu,  Rusaikat,  etc.  [ERE  iv.  628  f.));  the 
mediaeval  Domimx,  PuelUx,  and  Matrona,  haunting  forests, 
and  to  whom  a  cult  was  paid  (Orinun,  286  f.)— all  point  to 
earlier  tree-,  wood-,  or  forest-spints  or  -divinities.  The  latter 
are  known  to  all  religions  and  mythologies,  savage  or  civilized. 
They  are  (as  the  Baganda  believe)  friendly  to  man  if  the  tree  is 
not  interfered  with  (Roecoe,  Baaanda,  1911,  p.  317)— a  belief 
corresponding  to  that  which  holds  that  it  is  not  safe  to  inter- 
fere with  trees  associated  with  fairies.  A  stage  midway 
between  the  purely  animistic  and  the  fairy  belief  is  seen 
in  the  W.  Finn  conception  of  the  Tapio,  a  forest-divinity 
with  a  wife  and  many  daughters  (tree-spirits),  who  closely 
resemble  the  Teutonic  wood-folk  (Abercromby,  Pre-  and  Proto- 
Uistorie  Finns,  189S,  I.  285),  or  in  the  E.  African  sprites 
residing  in  trees,  from  which  they  descend  to  torment  men 
(Baumann,  Usatnbara,  Berlin,  1891,  p.  57);  or  in  the  jinn  who, 
according  to  the  Dallas,  haunt  sacred  trees  (Paulitschke, 
Bth.  Nordostafr.,  Berlin,  1896,  p.  84  f.) ;  or  in  the  demons 
in  human  form  who  haunt  trees  in  Central  Celebes  (Frazer, 
QB"^  i.  183) ;  or  in  the  Australian  bush  demons,  or  the 
Andamanese  demons  of  the  woods  who  do  harm  to  wayfarers 
(Tylor,  PC'3  ii.  222;  Man,  JAl  xii.  169).  But  tree-  or  wood- 
spirits  or  -gods  are  often  quite  detached  from  these  and  made 
anthropomorphic.  This  was  the  case  with  gods  like  Pan  and 
Silvanus,  or  the  Panisci  and  the  Fauni,  or  the  Satyrs — the  three 
last  groups  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  woodland  beings 
of  the  North,  ana  being  ijrenerally  hostile  or  mischievous  to 
men.  To  all  woodland  elves  and  fairies  were  ascribed  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  fairies  in  general. 

In  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavic  lands,  as  well  as 
in  S.  Europe,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  water- 
beings  of  fairy  nature — Merimanni,  Wassermann, 
Stromkarl,  Nix  and  Nisse,  Miimmelchen,  Celtic 
river-  and  lake-fairies,  Morgans,  liusalkas,  and 
the  mermaids  and  mermen  of  all  the  European 
coasts.  The  males  among  them  often  appear 
singly  ;  the  females  usually  in  company,  youthful 
and  beautiful.  All  are  fond  of  music  and  dancing, 
and  are  often  associated  with  a  gorgeous  world 
below  the  waters.  Offerings  are  made  to  them, 
to  render  them  propitious,  or  to  procure  their 
good  offices.     They  are  often  regarded  as  danger- 

>  The  old  cult  of  Nature-spirits  developed  in  another  direc- 
tion— that  of  the  Cabalistic  and  Roeicrucian  elementals. 


ous  to  mortals.  The  drowned  are  their  victims, 
or  they  clamour  for  such  victims — a  reminiscence 
of  human  sacrifice.  They  entice  mortals  to  their 
watery  element,  and  there  destroy  them.  But  a 
milder  aspect  is  seen  in  cases  where  they  fall  in 
love  with  mortals  and  take  or  ravish  them  to  their 
abodes,  or,  again,  where  they  are  thought  to  guard 
the  souls  of  the  drowned  in  their  domain.  In 
other  cases  they  become  wives  of  mortals  on 
earth,  who  lose  them  by  not  observing  a  certain 
tabu.  They  often  come  ashore  to  market,  or  seek 
human  wives  or  midwives  or  nurses,  like  the 
fairies  of  the  land  (see  Simrock,  445  ff.  ;  Grimm, 
487  ff.;  de  la  Saussaye,  323;  Ralston,  139  f.  ; 
Abercromby,  i.  157,  270,  309).  The  beautiful  and 
attractive,  as  compared  with  the  more  fearsome, 
aspect  of  water-fairies  is  connected  by  Wundt 
(Volkerpsychol.,  Leipzig,  1907,  ii.  2,  279)  with  the 
various  emotions  set  up  by  moving  water.  Many 
of  the  traits  of  water-iaines  are  already  possessed 
by  the  Sirens,  Naiads,  and  Nymphs  (cf.  the  tale 
of  Hylas),  the  Celtic  Peisgi,  Niskas,  and  other 
water-divinities  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  tales  of 
the  water-beings  show  their  divine  or  semi-divine 
character.  Such  beings  or  water-monsters  are 
universally  believed  to  be  hostile  to  those  who 
trespass  on  their  domain  without  an  offering,  or 
to  seize  all  who  fall  into  the  water,  or  to  steal 
people  or  lure  them  to  their  destruction,  or  to 
take  those  who  look  into  the  water,  by  means  of 
their  reflexion  (=80ul;  cf.  Narcissus;  see  FLJ 
v.  319  [Guiana];  Roscoe,  318 f.;  Brown,  198; 
Macdonald,  JAl  xx.  [1891]  124  ;  Theal,  Kaffir 
Folk-lore,  1882,  p.  196).  The  belief  in  such  beings 
also  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  a  water-world — that 
of  the  Greek  Nereus  and  the  Nereids,  of  the 
Japanese  king  and  queen  of  the  sea  (Griifis,  Jap. 
Fairy  World,  1887,  p.  144  ;  Ko-ji-ki,  p.  120),  of  the 
Slavic  water -king  and  his  daughters  (Ralston, 
148).  Many  savages  also  believe  in  similar  water- 
worlds  tenanted  by  supernatural  beings  (Africa 
[MacCuUoch,  CF,  112,  256,  260,  267  ;  Ellis,  Yoruba- 
speaking  Peoples,  1894,  p.  70]  ;  Andaman  Islands 
[Man,  JAl  xii.  159] ;  Guiana  [FLJ  v.  319]).  Such 
water-worlds  resemble  the  land  under  waves,  with 
fairy  denizens,  in  Celtic  folk-belief. 

In  both  Teutonic  and  Celtic  regions  there  are 
water-beings  who  appear  as  horses  or  cattle,  or  in 
more  monstrous  forms — the  kelpie,  afanc,  each 
uisge  ('  water-horse' ;  cf.  the  Australian  Bunyip,  a 
monster  said  to  have  a  house  full  of  beautiful  things 
below  a  pool).  These  may  be  regarded  as  demoniac 
forms  or  earlier  water-divinities  in  animal  form.' 

8.  The  fairy  belief  as  a  result  of  psychic  ex- 
periences.— Some  recent  writers  attribute  the  belief 
in  fairies,  etc.,  as  well  as  myths  generally,  to 
dream  experiences,  or  to  the  dreamlike  character 
of  waking  experiences,  common  to  savages  (and 
therefore  to  older  races  of  men),  in  which  concep- 
tions not  unlike  those  of  dreams,  and  endowed, 
like  them,  with  actual  objectivity,  are  produced.' 
Records  of  actual  dreams  show  appearances  of 
small  figures  or  of  figures  which  change  their 
size  (Ellis,  270).  This  is  also  true  of  trance  ex- 
periences ;  while  in  migraine  and  epile|)tic  aura 
visions  of  small  creatures  are  occa.sioiially  ex- 
perienced, and  the  diminution  of  objects  is  a 
phenomenon  of  microptic  vision.  Hence  L.  Brunton 
saw  here  the  origin  of  fairies.  In  waking  halluci- 
natory experiences,  swarms  of  phantasmal  shapes, 
often  dwarfish,  have  been  seen  by  modern  and 
ancient  percipients.'    Similar  hallucinations  have 

1  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cattle  possessed  by 
water-fairies,  which  sometimes  come  on  land. 

2  K.  Abraham,  Traum  und  Mythns,  Vienna,  1909 ;  Rank, 
Der  Mythxu  von  der  Geburt  des  llelden,  do.  1009 ;  Laistner, 
Vas  Batsel  der  Sphinx,  Berlin,  1889  ;  Ellis,  World  0/  Dreams, 
1911 :  Wiedemann,  Rel.  0/  Anc.  Egyptians,  179. 

8  Gumey,    Phantasms  0/  the  Living,    ii.  196 ;    Proc.  Soe. 
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been  experienced  in  hypnotic  states,  or  in  drunken- 
ness.' Here  probably  we  have  anotlier  of  tlie  roots 
of  the  fairy  belief.  On  the  other  Imnd,  all  snch 
states  are  fruitful  of  visions  of  beings  already 
believed  in  by  the  percipient.  Preconceived 
notions  colour  dreams,  just  as  preconceived 
notions  of  hell  or  heaven  have  caused  visions  of 
these  regions.  Again,  any  l>elief  in  abnormal 
creatures  which  is  strongly  held  is  certain  to 
produce  mental  images  of  tuera  which  are  confused 
with  reality.' 

The  changeling  belief,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
adults,  may  have  been  partly  shaped  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  alternating  personality.  The  person 
stolen  by  fairies  is  replaced  by  a  fairy,  who  re- 
sembles, but  acts  ditt'erently  from,  that  person. 
In  one  Irish  instance,  the  fatner  said  of  an  afUicted 
daughter  whom  he  believed  to  be  a  changeling 
that  she  had  the  'tongue  of  an  attorney,'  the 
daughter  herself  being  a  '  quiet,  honest  girl ' 
(Curtin,  157).  Actual  adult  changeling  stories 
often  read  like  a  transcript  of  this. 

Thoee  who  can  see  fairyland  impart  tlie  vision  to  one  who 
is  in  contact  witii  tiiem  (Riiys,  Celtic  Fulk-lore,  passim),  Just 
as  in  Russian  foll£*tales  a  dead  man  will  place  a  sod  cut  from 
tile  cliurchyard  on  the  head  of  a  living  person,  who  then  sees 
the  under  world  (Elalston,  Rvssian  Folk  Tales,  1873,  p.  806). 
The  same  belief  is  found  with  regard  to  second-sight — physical 
contact  with  the  percipient  enables  another  to  share  the  vision  ; 
this  is  also  true  of  clairvoyance  (Gurney,  ii.  189).  Modern  ex- 
periments in  telepathy  show  that  contact  increases  the  power 
of  conimunicatioii,  and  cases  are  on  record  where  the  percipient 
of  a  phantasm  could  cause  another  to  see  it  by  touching  him 
(Parish,  llattucinations,  1897,  p.  94).  Thus,  what  is  perhaps  an 
actual  psychic  fact,  experienced  by  the  folk,  has  Iwen  applied 
to  fairy,  ghost,  and  other  beliefs. 

9.  Fairy-like  beings  outside  Europe. — That  no 
single  cause  peculiar  to  European  lands  has  operated 
in  tlie  formation  of  the  belief  in  fairies  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  there 
are  to  be  found  beliefs  in  a  variety  of  beings,  all 
more  or  less  like  the  fairies  of  Europe,  with  similar 
qualities,  characteristics,  and  powers. 

The  Battaks  of  Sumatra  believe  in  mountain - 
dwarfs  hostile  to  encroaching  mortals,  who  carry 
off  men  or  women,  or  have  amours  with  handsome 
mortals  {L'Anthrop.  iv.  85  f.).  In  Formosa,  tales 
are  told  of  a  mysterious  little  people  to  be  seen 
in  the  forests,  with  houses  which  change  into 
boulders ;  as  well  as  of  goblins  living  in  caves,  and 
causing  famine,  sickness,  and  death  (FLJ  v.  143, 
149).  The  Siamese  phi  are  spirits  dwelling  in 
forests,  etc.,  with  many  fairy  traits  (Hardouin, 
Bev.  trad.  pop.  v.  [1890]  257  ff. ;  for  Annam,  see 
ERE  i.  538'>,  SSO*"). 

Turning  to  Africa,  we  find  the  Baganda  believing 
in  elves  or  sprites  called  Tigagwe  ;  and  the  W? 
African  Bantu  in  asiki  seen  ait  night  wearing  a 
comb,  which,  if  a  mortal  can  snatch  it,  will  bring 
him  riches  (Johnston,  677 ;  Nassau,  299).  Callaway 
compared  the  Zulu  belief  in  ghosts  (amatongo)  with 
the  Irish  fairy  creed.  They  call  the  living  to  join 
them  or  produce  disease  or  pain  in  men.  They  live 
underground,  where  the  living  may  visit  them  and 
see  their  dead  friends,  as  the  dead  are  seen  among 
femes.  There  is  also  a  belief  in  a  '  Little  Chief- 
t&iness '  with  a  troop  of  children,  to  see  whom  is 
fatal  (op.  ctt.  226  f.,  253).  The  Malagasy  believe  in 
dwarfs  who  come  to  honses  to  get  milk,  and  who 
have  a  small  voice  like  birds.  Another  dwarf, 
Kotely,  resembles  the  Brownie.  They  also  enter 
houses  at  night  and  cook  rice ;  but  it  is  dangerous 
to  prevent  their  leaving  before  dawn  (Ferrand, 
CotUetpop.  malgaehes,  Paris,  1893,  p.  82 ff.). 

Among  American  Indians,   the  belief  in  tiny 

Ptjfck.  Rn.  lil.  77 ;  Wenti,  126,  1S3 ;  Scott,  Demonolofn/, 
24  :  CQR  Ixiv  (1907)  1S4  ;  cf.  CalUway,  Jitl.  o/AmaztUu,  Natal, 
1888,  p.  248. 

•  Gumey,  il.  206 ;  Campbell,  Supentitiom  of  Oie  Scottith 
Btgklandt,  1900,  p.  102. 

'See  Gurney,  i.  118;  County  FoUc-Lore,  Suffolk,  1892,  p.  189; 
Bcott,  Mimt.  210 ;  Campbell,  80. 


sprites  of  rocks,  streams,  etc.,  resembling  fairies, 
is  wide-spread.  They  dance  in  moonlight;  and, 
when  seen,  vanish  at  once.  They  assist  or  trouble 
men  ;  e.g.,  among  the  Shoshones  they  steal  infante, 
leaving  a  changeling  {NB  iii.  157) ;  among  the 
Ojibwas  they  attack  poultry  and  cattle,  which 
die,  or  throw  stones  into  the  Indian  dwellings  ; 
among  the  Algic  tribes  they  cause  sleep  by  striking 
men  with  their  smsill  clubs ;  among  the  Micmacs 
they  tie  i>eople  when  asleei).  Generally  their  form 
is  tliat  of  tiny  men.  The  Musquakie  Indians 
believe  in  sprites  produced  by  Meecliee  Manito-ah, 
who  cause  melancnoly,  quarrels,  ill-health  (Owen, 
Folk-lore  of  Musq.  Ind.,  1902,  p.  38  f.).  On  the 
Mosquito  coast,  gnomes  are  thought  to  carry  off 
wanderers  by  night,  and  are  mischievous  in  other 
ways.  There  is  also  a  water-spirit  which  drowns 
bathers,  and  another  which  has  the  form  of  a 
horse.'  The  Eskimos  believe  in  ingnersiiU,  an 
undergronnd  fairy -like  folk  (Rink,  460). 

In  Polynesia  the  '  Peerless  Ones,'  daughters  of 
Miru,  queen  of  Hades,  come  to  the  dances  of 
mortals  and  leave  at  dawn.  There  are  also  fairies 
of  sky  and  fountain,  the  latter  sometimes  mating 
with  men.  Other  fairies,  ponatui,  dwell  in  the  sea, 
appearing  only  by  night,  for  the  sun  is  fatal  to 
them.  Others  carry  off  mortals,  and  are  mnch 
dreaded  (Gill,  265  f. ;  Clarke,  98, 112, 172;  Tregear, 
JAI  xix.  121).  The  Melanesian  vuis,  a  race  of 
spirits,  have  many  fairy  charaeteristics,  and  many 
of  them  are  '  a  lesser  folk  of  dwarfs  and  trolls,' 
with  magic  powers,  yet  easily  deceived.  In  some 
tales  they  assist  mortals,  like  our  fairies  (Codring- 
ton,  Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  152).  In  Torres 
Straits  a  mischievous  female  bogey  called  Dorgai 
seduces  men,  steals  children,  etc.,  but  she  can  be 
outwitted  and  destroyed  (Haddon,  JAI  xix.  323). 
The  Fijians  have  a  race  of  little  gods  of  the  sea,  a 
timid  race  to  whom  a  secret  cult  is  paid,  and  who 
sometimes  come  ashore.  They  give  immunity  from 
wounds,  and  are  fond  of  singing.  Their  songs,  like 
those  of  some  of  our  fairies,  have  been  recorded 
(Williams,  Fiji,  1858,  i.  237,  240;  Thomson, 
Fijians,  1908,  p.  189).  In  New  Britain  an  order 
of  tebaran  is  called  ingal,  mischievous  and  annoying 
sprites.  Others  are  ifriendly  and  live  around  men, 
or  enter  their  bodies  to  teach  them  charms,  dances, 
etc.,  by  which  they  make  a  profit.  There  is  also 
a  belief  in  mermaids,  and  in  their  unions  with 
morUls  (Brown,  81, 200, 242).  In  New  Guinea  there 
is  a  belief  in  an  underground  folk,  not  the  dead, 
who  may  unite  with  mortals,  and  from  whom  men 
steal  valuable  things  ;  as  well  as  in  other  beings  in 
the  forest  or  swamp,  shy  of  being  seen,  and  with 
other  fairy  habits  (Seligmann,  386  f.,  646  f.). 

The  Arunta  believe  in  iruntarinia,  spirits  of  the 
Alcheringa  iq.v.)  age,  living  in  winter  in  under- 
ground caves  where  there  is  sunshine,  and  wander- 
ing on  earth  in  summer.  They  have  each  a  double, 
the  antmburinga,  which,  when  the  spirit  is  re- 
incarnated, follows  it  or  dwells  with  the  others. 
These  are  not  visible  to  all.  The  iruntarinia  are 
very  real  to  the  native,  and  are  dreaded  for  their 
power  of  placing  pointing  sticks  in  his  body.  They 
are  visible  only  to  medicine-men  and  children  born 
with  eyes  open,  and  are  like  men,  but  thin  and 
shadowy.  They  steal  from  men,  and  carry  off 
women  and  imprison  them  in  caves,  but  to  those 
who  can  communicate  with  them  they  impart 
sacred  ceremonies  (Spencer-Gillen*,  515-521). 

The  beings  which  most  resemble  fairies,  how- 
ever, are  the  Arab  jinn  or  jdn.  Tliey  live  under- 
ground, but  also  haunt  doorsteps  and  other  places, 
and  are  usually  invisibly  though  they  also  appear 
iSee  19  RBSW  [1900),  pt.  i.  830  f.,  476  f.;  KR  Hi.  497; 
Dorman,  Origin  of  Prim.  Super.,  Philad.  1881,  p.  2311. ;  Bovle, 
J  A I  XXX.  [1900)  265  ;  Wentz,  47  ;  ERB  i.  806,  iii.  8«2»,  604>> ; 
Longfellow,  HmirafAa,  canto  18.  Leland  thought  the  Algonquin 
elves  were  borrowed  from  early  Motee  viaitors. 
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in  various  forms.  They  travel  about  in  sand- 
storms. The  jinn  are  arranged  in  clans,  propagate 
their  species,  and  are  subject  to  laws  like  mortals. 
Manj^  are  evil  and  cause  sickness,  madness,  etc. , 
act  like  the  Poltergeist,  carry  off  beautiful  women 
for  wives  or  others  as  midwives,  or  their  females 
force  men  to  remain  with  tliem  for  years.  Some 
are  friendly  to  men  and  even  marry  them,  or  by 
means  of  talismans  men  can  obtain  power  over 
them.  Iron,  Bivine  names,  etc.,  are  ail  powerful 
against  them ;  and,  like  the  fairies,  they  are 
euphemistically  called  mubarakln,  '  blessed  ones.' 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  the  fairy 
creed  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  them.' 

Fairies  ajiA  fits  of  all  kinds* — Celtic  and  Teu- 
tonic, Slavic  mlas,  Greek  nereids,  Arabian  yirara  and 
peris,  Hindu  apsarases,  and  other  supernatural 
females,  like  the  dorgai  of  Torres  Straits,  or  the 
awiri  wife  of  W.  Africa  (MacCulloch,  CF,  330),  or 
the  omangs  of  the  Battaks  {L'Anthrop.  iv.  85),  or 
the  swan-maidens  and  mermaids  of  universal  folk- 
belief — carry  on  amours  with  men,  or  marry  and 
bear  them  children,  either  on  earth  or  by  luring 
them  into  their  abodes,  as  the  Queen  of  Faery 
lured  True  Thomas.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  female  fairies 
is  their  seductive  power  over  men,  and  the  fatal 
results  which  follow  from  amours  with  them — 
'the  inconvenience  of  their  succnbi'  (Kirk,  25). 
This,  however,  is  a  feature  found  even  in  the  case 
of  fairy  wives,  whether  captured  by  men  or  not, 
when  tne  mortal  husband  breaks  a  tabu,  and  was 
already  noted  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury  (Otia  Imper. 
ch.  13  ;  see  MacCulloch,  CF,  ch.  xii.). 

But  what  is  important  as  illustrating  the  likeness 
of  various  ethnic  supernatural  beings  to  our  fairies 
is  the  fact  that  precisely  similar  dangers  await  him 
who  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  the  being  who 
appears  in  seductive  form.  The  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
fairy  mistress  is  dangerous  (cf.  the  Lorelei),  but 
so  also  is  the  supernatural  mistress  of  other  lands. 
The  unhappy  mortal  lover  is  killed,  dies,  goes 
mad,  or  takes  to  wandering  listlessly  {wfiipoX-ritl/ia, 
'  Peri-stricken '  [cf.  Keightley,  21]).  This  was  the 
case  with  him  who  had  amours  with  the  nymphs 
and  sirens  of  ancient  Greece,  like  the  nereids  in 
modem  Greece  (Bent,  Cydades,  1883,  p.  13 ; 
Lawson,  Modern  Greek  Folklore,  Cambridge,  1910, 
p.  142),  as  it  Ls  the  case  with  him  who  is  lured  by 
the  Hindu  raksasi  or  churel  (Crooke,  PB?,  1896,  i. 
253,  269  ;  ERE  ii.  489").  So  in  Japan  a  youth  is 
slain  by  the  monster,  who  takes  the  form  of  a 
lovely  girl  (.Joly,  Legend  in  Jap.  Art,  1908,  p.  45). 
The  Arabs  have  transformed  the  ka  which  haunts 
the  pyramids  into  a  beautiful  nude  woman,  whose 
lovers  become  restless  lunatics  (Maspero,  Etudes  de 
myth,  et  arch,  ip.,  Paris,  1893,  i.  79). 

Similar  belieh  are  found  in  Melanesia  regarding 
sea-snakes  which  take  female  form,  or  the  tavo- 
givogi  which  appears  as  youth  or  girl  to  entice 
mortals  of  the  opposite  sex.  In  either  case  death 
or  madness  is  the  result.  Another  species  of 
sprites,  called  in  New  Britain  toltol,  inflict  serious 
wounds  on  the  sexual  organs  of  their  male  or 
female  lovers  (Codrington,  172,  188  f.  ;  Brown, 
197  ;  Lang,  in  Kirk,  p.  xxxi ;  cf.  Williams,  Fiji, 
1870,  i.  239). 

The  same  ideas  are  found  among  the  American 
Indians  ;  e.g.,  the  Yuroks  believe  in  a  seductive 
being  who  hires  men  into  the  forest,  changes  to  a 
panther,  and  kills  them  (FLR  v.  [1882]  99  f) ;  and 
the  Mayas  have  stories  of  the  xtnbai  and  the  xhoh 
ehaltun  of  the  forests,  who  turn  into  a  thorn-bush 
when  the  pursuing  mortal  clasps  them.     He  then 

1  8»e  Westennarck,  JAl  xxix.  (1899)  262 ff. ;  Lane,  Arab.  Soc. 
2911. :  SykM,  FL  xii.  [1901]  2(W  ;  Hananer,  Folklore  of  the  Boly 
Land,  1907,  p.  188  (T. ;    W.  R.  .Smiths,  119ff. 

*  8w  Baring  Gould,  CurUnu  Mylh»,  1888,  ■  Heluaine,'  p.  471 B. 


speedily  succumbs  to  fever  and  delirium  {FLJ  i. 
[1883]  255).  For  the  Central  American  belief  in 
the  intercourse  of  women  with  naguals,  see  Brinton, 
Proc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxiii.  [Phil.  1894]  29. 

Risks  were  also  run  by  women  who  had  inter- 
course with  Pilosi,  Panisci,  Satyrs,  Fauns,  SUvani 
— the  in/yubi  and  succubw  of  mediaeval  times, 
demons  who  had  amours  with  women  or  men. 
They  correspond  to  the  Celtic  dusii,  shaggy  demons 
who  sought  the  couches  of  women  to  gratify  their 
desires,  and  perhaps  caused  madness  (MacCulloch, 
Bel.  of  Anc.  Celts,  355) ;  the  Hindu  bhuts,  who 
abduct  women,  and  other  demons  who  tire  out 
women  by  their  nightly  amours,  so  that  they  die 
of  exhaustion  (Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Oxford, 
1897,  ii.  389 ;  Crooke,  PIS'  i.  264) ;  the  jinn,  who 
beget  children  by  women  (Curtiss,  Prim.  Semitic 
Religion,  1902,  p.  115) ;  the  Maya  ekoneil,  an 
imaginary  snake  which  sucks  the  breasts  of 
mothers  (FLJ  i.  256) ;  the  Samoan  hotua  poro, 
which  makes  women  pregnant  and  causes  night- 
mare (Waitz,  Anthrop.,  Leipzig,  1860,  vi.  315); 
the  kruijt,  a  spirit  who  begets  children  by  women ; 
and  the  Dayak  buan,  ghosts  who  carry  off  women 
and  beget  monsters  by  them  (Ling  Both,  Natives 
of  Sarawak,  1896,  i.  308  ;  St.  John,  i.  174).'  It 
should  be  added  that  ghosts  of  the  dead  can  cause 
conception  in  women  (Brittany  [Le  Braz,  La 
Ligende  de  la  mort',  ii.  146  and  pa.isim'\;  Syria 
[Curtiss,  115] ;  Borneo  [Wood,  Nai.  Hist,  of  Man, 
1870,  V.  508  f.] ;  Egypt  [ERE  iv.  589''] ;  Ovaherero 
[»i.  iv.  860*];  Uganda  [Boscoe,  48];  cf.  Post, 
Ethnol.  Jurisprud.,  Oldenburg,  1895,  ii.  11,  for  the 
Amer.  Indian  and  African  oelief  in  monstrous 
births  as  products  of  evil  spirits).  These  beliefs 
were  connected  with  the  erotic  hallucinations  of 
hysteria  (Ellis,  Psychol,  of  Sex,  London,  1897-1900, 
ii.  152  f.),  and  with  erotic  dreams  in  general  in 
which  women  believed  themselves  abandoned  to 
sexual  embraces,  or  men  thought  they  had  amours 
with  beautiful  females.  They  are  also  connected 
with  the  phenomena  of  nightmare,  as  the  name  as 
well  as  its  cognates  in  other  languages — incubus, 
succuba,  ((jiiAXttis,  etc. — shows.  These  are  noc- 
turnal spirits  which  torment  men  in  sleep,  while 
the  nightmare  personified  is  in  Teutonic  belief 
sometimes  the  fairy  bride  or  mother.'  These  be- 
liefs are  also  connected  with  the  idea  that  the  gods 
could  have  amours  with  women. 

Thus,  when  we  find  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
there  exist  beliefs  either  in  fairy-like  beings  or  in 
spirits  who  act  like  fairies,  while  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  them,  the  same  tabus 
hold  regarding  them,  the  relations  between  them 
and  men  are  the  same,  and  the  same  quasi-cult  is 
rendered  to  them,  we  see  that  the  European  fairy 
belief  is  but  a  special  aspect  of  a  much  more  widely 
spread  belief  in  supernatural  beings,  to  whom  very 
much  the  same  characteristics  are  everywhere 
attributed,  tliese  being  probably  in  no  case  the 
result  of  any  one  cause.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
led  to  discover  the  real  origin  of  the  fairy  belief  in 
man's  myth-making  fancy  and  his  animistic  be- 
liefs, and  in  his  applying  the  conditions  of  his 
own  life  to  the  creatures  of  his  fancy.  These 
fancies  sometimes,  however,  cluster  round  the  facts 
of  life,  actual  races  being  sporadically  envisaged  as 
fairies. 

10.  Witch  and  fairy. — That  no  one  source  can 
be  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  fairy  belief  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  parallel  between  witch 
and  fairv  is  a  very  close  one.  The  fairy -revel  and 
the  Sabbat  had  much  in  common,  and  both  owe 

1  Cf.  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  throuf^h  their 
luRt  for  mortal  women. 

2  Simroclt,  437  ;  BeeTylor,  PC  ii.  189  f.  ;  Bodin,  La  Dfmmu>- 
manie  des  turcien,  Paris,  15S0,  p.  109  ;  Orimm,  464  ;  Strahl,  Der 
A  tp :  Bein  Wefen  und  geiuA  Ueilxinfj,  1833  ;  J.  Franolt,  I'raxeot 
Mtdiax  VnivtrxK  Pracepla,  Leipzig,  18S2,  ch.  i.  '  de  Incubo,' 
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■ometliine  to  reminiscences  of  earlier  sex-festivals 
with  music  and  dancing  (see  MacCulIoch,  CF,  223). 
The  wayfarer  is  attracted  into  both,  and  often 
pays  dear  for  it.  He  is  forced  to  pipe  or  dance, 
and  finds  himself  in  the  morning  worn  out,  while 
all  that  so  attracted  him  has  vanished.  Both  revels 
and  Sabbat  must  terminate  before  dawn  or  cock- 
crow (see  lleuss.  La  Sorcellerie,  Paris,  1871,  pp.  39, 
43,  64,  56,  and  reff.  there).  Similarly  the  beliefs 
in  bodily  or  spirit  transportation  through  the  air 
on  the  part  of  or  by  witches  or  fairies — the  objec- 
tive aspect  of  a  trance  or  drugged  condition  (see 
MacCulloeh,  CF,  223 ;  Wood-Martin,  Elder  Faiths 
of  Ireland,  1902,  ii.  8,  21 ;  Nassau,  223  [W.  Africa] ; 
Seligmann,  401  [New  Guinea])— in  child-stealing 
(see  Chanoelino),  in  cannibalism  {CF,  223; 
Fran^ais,  L'Eglise  et  la  sorcellerie,  Paris,  1910,  pp. 
68,  119,  145;  Sibillot,  i.  229;  Wentz,  128),  in 
gifts  of  money  which  turns  to  rubbish,  in  shape- 
shifting  and  invisibility,  in  taking  the  substance 
of  milk,  corn,  or  of  an  animal  (cf.  a  similar  belief 
in  W.  Africa  {JAI  xxix.  23],  in  E.  Africa  [Mac- 
donald,  Africana,  1882,  i.  212] ;  and  see  Scott, 
Demon.,  82,  223),  in  the  power  of  killing  cattle  by 
mysterious  means,  or  horses  by  riding  them  furi- 
ously at  night,  in  the  force  of  similar  tabus  against 
both — all  apply  equally  to  fairies  and  witches.  Both 
the  mediaeval  Church  and  17th  cent.  Presbyterians 
placed  fairydom  and  witchcraft  under  the  same 
ban  ;  and,  in  their  trials,  witches  were  accused 
of  appealing  or  repairing  to  fairies  and  their 
queen  (Dalyell,  536  f. ;  Scott,  Demon.,  129, 135,  266, 
Minst.,  207).  Witches  used  for  their  nefarious 
deeds  elf- arrows,  which  were  manufactured  by 
fairies  and  the  devil,  and  supplied  to  them  (Pit- 
caim,  Criminal  Trials,  Edinburgh,  1833,  i.  191  ff.  ; 
Scott,  Demon.,  135,  235).  In  popular  Scots  tradi- 
tion the  elf-queen  and  the  mother-witch,  or  Gyre 
Carline,  are  identical.  The  three  Fies  who  are 
present  at  births  are  sometimes  three  witches,  and 
[>oth  groups  are  associated  with  the  earlier  '  wise 
woman.'  Finally,  fairies  and  witches  were  sup- 
posed to  ride  through  the  air  headed  by  a  Hecate 
called  Nic  Neven  (Scott,  Demon.,  111).' 

Beliefs  similar  to  those  associated  with  fairies 
are  also  elsewhere  connected  with  the  dead  (§  s),  or 
with  other  beings — in  Japan,  foxes ;  or,  among 
savages,  spirits  of  all  kinds ;  in  our  own  and  other 
lands,  the  devil  or  demons,  or  vampires.  But  the 
best  example  is  found  in  the  belief  in  the  '  fairy 
eddy ' — &  sudden  puff  of  wind  or  whirl  of  dust, 
leaves,  etc.,  in  which  fairies  or  witches  are  sup- 
posed to  be  (Rhys,  ii.  590 ;  Kalston,  Songs,  382 ; 
Frazer,  GB^  i.  127).  Among  the  Arabs  the  nnn 
(in  India  shaH&n)  cause,  or  travel  in,  such  wliirl- 
winds  or  sandstorms.  In  ancient  Persia  a  demon 
caused  the  whirlwind  (BundahiS,  xxviii.  24).  In 
Brittany,  the  damned,  who  tried  to  carry  off  the 
wayfarer  as  fairies  carried  off  men,  were  seen  in 
such  eddies  (Le  Braz ',  ii.  239) ;  among  the  Ainus, 
whirlwinds  are  embodiments  of  evil  spirits  {ERE 
i.  244) ;  among  the  Baganda,  a  dust  eddy  is  be- 
lieved to  be  caused  by  ghosts  at  play  (Roscoe,  282) ; 
among  the  Yoruba,  an  eddy  of  wind  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  foreet-god  (Ellis,  79) ;  among  the  Kurnai, 
it  is  thought  that  Brewin  travels  in  a  whirlwind 
(Ho\vitt,  JAI  xiii.  194)  ;  or,  as  in  Fiji  and  among 
the  Pawnees,  the  whirlwind  is  caused  by  ghosts 
(Frazer,  G£»  i.  128).  With  all  these  peoples  much 
the  same  methods  of  avoiding  the  eddy  or  of  over- 
coming the  beings  in  it  are  found ;  while,  com- 
paring these  customs  with  that  of  attacking  a 
storm  with  weapons,  we  see  that  both  eddy  and 

'  The  medlnval  writers  against  witchcraft  condemned  also 
tairies  and  all  traffic  with  them,  and  the  fairy-rings  where 
their  revels  took  place  were  assimilated  to  the  hlasted  sward 
ol  the  witches'  Sabluit.  This  is  seen  in  the  trial  of  Jeanne 
d'An,  In  whose  pTocit  witches  and  fairies  are  mingled.  In 
MTtnl  Fitncb  legends,  fairies  dance  the  Sabbat. 


storm  were  first  personified  and  then  believed  to 
contain  hostile  beings. 

Thus,  considering  the  similarity  of  what  is 
attributed  equally  to  fairies,  witches,  ghosts, 
demons,  and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  it  is  obvious  that 
certain  primitive  ideas  easily  attached  themselves 
to  all  these  indifferently,  and  that  the  origin  of 
fairies  must  be  sought  in  no  one  recent  source, 
but  ultimately  in  very  ancient  beliefs  of  man  re- 
garding the  beings  of  his  imagination.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  not  omit  tliat  which  his  poetic 
fancies  have  lent  to  the  whole  fairy  belief,  for  to 
do  so  would  be  to  omit  what  has  always  been  a  most 
vital  element  in  all  folk-lore. 

The  fairies  who  figure  in  the  earlier  romances 
and  in  the  Renaissance  and  later  poets  are  in  part 
the  creatures  of  folk-tradition,  in  part  the  creations 
of  the  poetic  imagination,  and  concern  us  but  little 
here.' 

II.  Situation  of  fairyland.  —  Fairyland  as  a 
separate  region  is  variously  situated.  Most  gener- 
ally it  is  a  subterranean  region,  sometimes  directly 
below  men's  dwellings,  or  within  hills  and  moun- 
tains ;  and  to  the  latter  corresponds  the  mediaeval 
tradition  regarding  tlie  court  of  Venus  in  the 
'  Venusberg,  of  which  there  were  several  (Venus 
here  =  a  fay;  see  Grimm,  935).  We  may  compare 
also  the  Irish  tradition  regarding  the  Tuatha  D6 
Danann  and  the  sid,  or  mounds.  The  entrance  to 
fairyland  was  through  a  cavern  (or  fairyland  was 
in  a  cavern),  crevice,  pit,  or  wells  on  tops  of  hills : 
the  oldest  recorded  example  of  this  is  found  in 
Gervase  of  Tilbury's  story  of  the  Welsh  Elidurus, 
who  was  taken  by  two  small  men  through  a  sub- 
terranean passage  to  fairyland  (Itin.  Cambr.  i.  8). 
In  this  aspect  fairyland  corresponds  to  Hades,  as 
well  as  to  Hell  or  Purgatory,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  also  often  through  a  cave  or  cleft.  Both  in 
Teutonic  and  in  Celtic  regions,  fairies  are  also 
associated  with  tumuli,  or  with  old  raths  or  forts, 
which  are  often  seen  lit  up  at  night  (for  an  early 
instance,  see  William  of  Newburgh,  Historia, 
Oxford,  1719,  i.  28).  Fairyland  is  also  within  the 
waters,  and  accessible  through  wells  or  by  diving 
beneath  river  or  lake  or  sea  (in  this  corresponding 
to  one  aspect  of  the  Celtic  Elysium ;  see  Blest, 
AliODE  OF  THE  [Celtic]).  This  dwelling  is  both 
that  of  water-fairies  and  of  other  water-beings  (§  7). 
It  is  also  on  islands  in  lake  or  sea,  which  some- 
times are  seen  by  the  gifted  seer  (Wentz,  147 ; 
Davies,  Mythol.  and  Rites  oj  Brit.  Druids,  1809, 
p.  155).  Here,  again,  there  is  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  the  island  Elysium  of  the  Celts  (see  ERE 
art.  cited).  Faiiylancf  may  also  be  all  around,  a 
kind  of  fourth  dimensional  region  interpenetrating 
ours  ; '  or  it  may  suddenly  be  entered  in  a  mist ; 
or,  again,  it  may  be  in  the  air.  These  various  con- 
ceptions are  connected  with  the  original  character 
of  fairies,  whether  as  Nature-spirits  or  ghosts ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  abode  of  older  gods  has 
become  fairyland. 

It  is  usually  dangerous  to  violate  any  sacred 
fairy  spot — tree,  dwelling,  etc. — as  it  is  dangerous 
to  enter  the  charmed  fairy  circle,  or  to  cross  the 
night  ride  of  fairies.  These  are  tabus  to  which 
many  parallels  from  lower  and  liigher  cultures, 
with  respect  to  sacred  places,  abodes  or  haunts  of 
spirits,  gods,  or  ghosts,  might  be  adduced  (see 
Codrington,  177,  218  f.  ;  Sdigmann,  184 ;  Mac- 
Culloeh, CF,  ch.  xi.). 

LiTKRATDBB. — There  is  no  work  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  the  fairy  belief,  but  T.  Keightley's  Fairy  Mythology,  new 

1  See  Nutt.,  Fairy  Myth,  of  Shakesptare,  1900 ;  Ooyau,  La 
Vie  et  la  mart  dts  Jies,  Paris,  1910 ;  Delattre,  Englith  Fairy 
Poetry,  Oxford,  1912. 

'  Cf.  the  New  Britain  saying  regarding  matatM  nion,  the 

f)lace  of  the  dead :  '  If  our  eyes  were  turned  so  that  what  Is 
nside  the  head  were  now  outride,  we  would  see  that  matana 
mm  was  very  near  to  ui  and  not  far  away  at  a  1   (Brown,  198). 
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ed.  1900,  is  generally  useful.  Besides  the  principal  collections 
of  Mdrchen,  see  also  W.  Bell,  Shakespeare's  Pucky  and  his 
Folklore,  3  vols.,  London,  1852  ;  J.  Cartin,  TaUs  of  the  Fairies 
and  the  Ghost  World,  London,  1895 ;  J.  Grimm,  Teutonic 
Mtithology,  En",  tr.,  London,  1880-18S8,  ch.  17 ;  Introduction, 
'  Ueber  die  Elfen,'  to  T.  C.  Croker's  Fairy  Legends,  Germ,  tr., 
Leipzig,  1S26 ;  E.  S.  Hartland,  Sdence  of  Fairy  Tales,  London, 
1891  ;  R.  Kirk,  Secret  Commonwealth  of  EUcs,  Fauns,  and 
Fairies,  ed.  Sir  W.  Scott,  Edinburgh,  1816,  A.  Lang,  1893 ; 


L.  F.  A,  Maury,  Les  Fies  du  nwyen  Age,  Paris,  1843,  new  ed. 
in  Croyances  et  Ugendes  du  moyen  Age,  do.  1896  ;  H.  Schreiber, 
Di£  Feen  in  Europa,  Freiburg,  1842  ;  Sir  W.  Scott,  Minstrelsy 
of  the  Scottish  Border,  Introd.  to  'Tale  of  Tamlane,'  1839, 
Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  \  1898 ;  W.  Y.  Evans 
Wentz,  The  Fairy  Faith  in  Celtic  Countries,  Oxford,  1911  (a 
curious  mixture  of  science  and  credulity).  See  also  the  other 
authorities  cited  in  the  article. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 
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Buddhist.— See  BHAKTi-MSRaA. 
Christian  (W.  MORGAN),  p.  689. 
Greek  (I.  F.  Burns),  p.  694. 

FAITH  (Christian).  —  Every  act  of  religious 
faith  shows  two  sides  or  aspects — a  cognitive  and 
a  volitional.  It  is  at  once  an  affinuation  of  truth 
and  a  surrender  to  the  truth  affirmed.  Apart  from 
the  first,  it  would  be  blind  ;  apart  from  the  second, 
without  practical  significance.  The  fact  that  the 
emphasis  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  one  and  some- 
times on  the  other  leads  to  two  relatively  distinct 
notions  of  faith.  When,  the  volitional  aspect  is 
emphasized,  we  have  the  notion  commonly  denoted 
by  the  word  'trust'  (q.v.);  when  the  cognitive, 
that  denoted  by  the  word  'belief  iq.v.).  It  is 
with  faith  as  belief  that  we  are  concerned  in  the 
present  article.  The  notion  of  trust  is,  indeed,  vital 
for  religion,  but  it  has  played  no  part  in  theological 
controversy. 

I.  Scripture  doctrine  of  Faith. — (I)  In  Jewish 
canonical  and  extra-canonical  writings. — Although 
there  are  only  two  OT  passages  (Dt  32*',  Hab  2*)  in 
which  the  R V  admits  the  substantive  '  faith,'  the 
idea  is  far  from  being  infrequent.  Every  word  of 
God  conies  with  a  claim  to  be  received  as  true  ; 
to  believe  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  to  God,  as  un- 
belief is  rebellion  and  a  mark  of  hardness  of  heart 
(Ex  14",  Dt  1»  Ps  TS**,  Is  7').  At  the  same  time, 
faith  is  not  among  the  cardinal  conceptions  of  OT 
religion.  What  God  requires  of  men  is  less  that 
they  believe  His  word  than  that  they  fear,  love, 
serve,  obey,  and  trust  Him.  God's  word  is  thought 
of  rather  as  a  commandment  to  be  obeyed  than  as 
a  message  to  be  believed. 

What  first  brought  the  notion  of  faith  into  the 
fore^ound  was  the  loosening  of  the  bond  between 
religion  and  nationality,  and  the  rise  of  a  propa- 
ganda. When  Hebrew  religion  entered,  with  a 
claim  to  universal  acceptance,  into  competition  with 
other  religions  and  became  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  the  question  whether  a  man  believed  in  the 
God  of  Israel  and  received  His  laws  and  promises 
as  true  inevitably  advanced  into  a  position  of 
cardinal  importance.  The  initial  religious  act  be- 
came one  or  belief  ;  and  persistence  in  belief,  the 
presupposition  of  fidelity  to  God.  We  can  thus 
underi^tand  why  in  the  later  Jewish  literature  the 
notion  of  faith  should  be  considerably  more  promi- 
nent than  it  is  in  the  OT  (En  46'  58»,  Apoc.  Bar. 
54».  i».  31 .  philo,  de  Abrah.  268  ;  2  Es  5'  9''-). 

(2)  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus. — Evidence  for  the 
increasing  importance  that  was  being  attached  to 
faith  will  hardly,  however,  be  discovered  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Often  as  He  uses  the  word,  it 
Ib  nearly  always  with  the  meaning  of  trust  in  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God  (Mt  17^,  Mk  4*').  This 
18  the  meaning  even  when  He  speaks  of  faith  in 
Himself.  What  He  has  in  view  is  not  belief  in 
His  Messiahship  or  in  any  doctrine,  but  trust  in 
the  Divine  power  that  works  through  Him  (Mt 
gioga  J52)j  Though  He  is  conscious  of  bringing  a 
new  message,  He  lays  the  stress  not  on  the  accept- 
ance of  His  w<ir(l,  but  on  the  doing  of  it.  'This 
do,  and  thou  shalt  live '  (Lk  10**).  The  message  is 
VOL.  v.— 44 


Hindu.— See  Bhakti-Marga. 
Muslim  (E.  Sell),  p.  695. 
Roman  (I.  F.  Burns),  p.  697. 

so  simple  and  self-evidencing  that  the  question  of 
believing  it  hardly  comes  into  view. 

(3)  In  the  writings  of  Paul.— It  was  with  the 
Christian  proclamation  that  the  idea  of  faith  really 
entered  on  its  great  career.  From  the  first  the 
gospel  was  preached,  not  primarily  as  a  law  to  be 
obeyed,  but  as  a  message  to  be  believed  (Ac  2"  i*); 
and  the  cardinal  article  of  belief,  that  which  in- 
cluded all  others,  was  that  Jesus  is  Lord  and 
Christ.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  through  believ- 
ing was,  therefore,  not  introduced  by  Paul ;  in  his 
controversy  with  Peter  at  Antioch  he  could  assume 
it  as  common  Christian  ground.  None  the  less,  he 
marks  a  decisive  stage  in  its  development.  He  was 
the  first  to  establish  it  on  a  reasoned  bsisis,  and  to 
bring  the  Church  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  the 
new  significance  which  faith  had  acquired.  This 
he  accomplished  by  demonstrating  the  congruence 
of  faith  with  the  nature  of  the  Christian  gospel. 
Since  the  gospel  comes  as  a  revelation  of  Divine 
grace  and  of  a  righteousness  freely  ofl'ered  to  guilty 
man,  the  fitting  response  on  man  s  part  can  only  be 
that  of  humble  and  thankful  acceptance  of  the  gift. 
Putting  away  the  proud  thought  that  he  can  stand 
on  his  own  merits,  he  must  believe  in  Him  who 
justifies  the  ungodly  (Gal  3,  Ro  4).  It  is  evident 
that  faith  as  here  conceived  is  a  thing  of  the  heart 
rather  than  of  the  intellect.  It  implies  moral 
earnestness,  the  sense  of  sin  and  need,  submissive- 
ness  and  openness  towards  God,  and  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  trust  of  which  Jesus  speaks. 
Doubtless  the  Apostle  included  in  his  notion  of 
faith  the  acceptance  of  what  we  should  describe  as 
doctrine  (Ro  10").  The  grace  of  God  had  no  mean- 
ing for  him  apart  from  the  redemption  drama  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  his  imagination  and 
thought.  Nevertheless,  Wrede's  assertion  (Paulus, 
Tub.  1904,  p.  67),  that  what  Paul  means  by  faith  is 
nothing  more  than  the  obedient  affirmation  of  the 

f)reaching  of  redemption,  is  wide  of  the  mark.  In 
lis  dootrmal  constructions,  Paul  has  no  other  object 
than  to  set  forth  the  sin-forgiving,  salvation-bnng- 
ing  grace  of  God  ;  and  at  bottom  it  is  this  grace  he 
asks  men  to  believe  in  and  to  trust. 

In  vindicating  the  title  of  faith  to  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  and  sufficient  condition  of  salvation,  Paul 
considers  it  exclusively  in  its  relation  to  justifica- 
tion. What  he  establishes  is  justification  oy  faith. 
Does  he  think  of  faith  as  also  the  inner  spring  of 
the  new  life!    In  two  or  three  passages  he  ap- 

E roaches  this  idea.  He  speaks  of  faith  as  working 
y  love,  and  declares  that  whatever  is  not  of  faith 
is  sin  (Gal  5',  Ko  H'").  But  in  general  the  activities 
of  the  new  life  are  traced  not  to  faith,  but  to  the 
transcendent  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Christian  virtues  and  graces  are  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
(Gal  5",  Ro  8').  Our  modern  method  of  psycho- 
logical derivation  is  foreign  to  his  thought. 

Much  more  important  is  the  question  whetlie' 
faith,  as  defined  in  Ro  4,  is  an  adequate  descriptioi 
of  the  religious  relation  as  Paul  habitually  con* 
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ceives  it.  Is  the  bond  that  tmites  the  believer  with 
Christ  nothing  else  than  trust  in  the  Divine  grace 
manifested  in  His  Cross!  The  truth  is  that  it  is 
only  in  connexion  with  justification  that  the 
Ajwstle  thinks  of  it  in  this  way.  In  general, 
the  union  with  Christ  appears  as  something  more 
intimate  and  close  than  can  be  described  in  ethical 
terms.  The  believer  has  died  with  Christ  and 
risen  with  Him  ;  he  is  in  Christ,  and  Christ  lives 
in  him.  While  this  has  for  Paul  a  strongly  ethical 
meaning,  to  interpret  it  in  purely  ethical  terms,  as 
signifying  nothing  more  than  a  death  to  sin  and 
resurrection  to  righteousness,  a  reproduction  of 
Christ's  mind  or  spirit  in  the  believer,  is  to  miss  its 
secret.  The  union  he  has  in  view  is  a  mystical 
union.  Like  all  mystics,  he  finds  the  idea  of 
faith  inadequate  to  express  the  religious  relation. 
Whether  he  regards  this  mystical  union  as  only  a 
deeper  interpretation  of  faith,  or  as  something 
that  follows  on  it,  is  not  easy  to  decide  (Gal  ^^, 
Eph  3"). 

(4)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel. — As  compared  with 
that  of  Paul,  the  conception  of  faith  found  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  distinctly  more  intellectualistic 
in  character.  The  writer  shows  unmistakable 
affinities  with  the  Greek  thinkers.  Faith  appears 
as  a  result  of  the  impression  made  on  the  onlookers, 
not  so  much  by  tlie  grace  and  truth  manifested  in 
Christ's  words  and  deeds,  as  by  His  miracles.  His 
whole  earthly  career  is  presented  in  the  light  of  a 
series  of  Divine  attestations  of  His  claim  to  be  the 
Son  of  God  (Jn  2"  4«'  14"  20").  Believing  and 
knowing  are  brought  into  the  closest  connexion 
with  each  other,  are,  indeed,  treated  as  identical. 
Like  the  Greeks  and  Philo,  the  Evangelist  attri- 
butes a  saving  significance  to  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  far  from  his  intention  to  exliibit 
faith  as  a  mere  intellectual  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion, '  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.'  Everywhere  the 
ethical  factor,  perhaps  in  conscious  opposition  to 
Gnostic  tendencies,  is  strongly  emphasized.  Know- 
ledge is  not  understood  as  a  predominantly  intel- 
lectual function  ;  it  includes  sympathy  and  kinship 
with  its  object,  a  personal  relation  to  Christ,  and 
is  morally  conditioned  (Jn  6"  5"  8"  7"). 

Like  Paul,  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  knows 
of  a  deeper  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ  than  that 
of  faith  or  knowledge.  Everywhere  the  mystical 
union  is  in  the  foreground  :  '  I  in  them,  and  thou 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one '  ( Jn  IV) 
— that  is  the  profoundest  secret  of  his  piety.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  this  mystical  union  that  the  eternal 
and  Divine  life  which  belongs  to  Christ  as  His 
native  possession  is  imparted  to  the  believer.  '  He 
that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth 
much  fruit '  (Jn  15').  The  mystical  vein  of  piety, 
whicli  passed  into  Christianity  from  the  Oriental 
religions,  runs  side  by  side  with  the  Hebrew  vein, 
and  is  sufliised  with  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  latter. 

(5)  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  we  find  a  conception  of  faith  which 
is  modelled  on  that  of  Pliilo.  Faith  is  the  vision  of 
the  eternal  realities  of  the  unseen  world — God,  His 
righteousness.  His  salvation,  the  better  country — 
the  vision  of  these  realities  and  the  conviction  that 
they  are  more  enduring  than  the  things  we  see  and 
toucli  (He  1 1 ).  As  such  it  is  the  spring  of  all  heroic 
action.  Christ  is  related  to  it  as  its  author  and 
perfecter.  He  is  the  great  example  of  faith,  and 
through  Him  the  salvation  whicli  the  saints  of  the 
old  time  could  only  greet  from  afar  has  become  a 
realized  fact  (vv.'"-").  Of  all  NT  conceptions  of 
faith,  that  of  Hebrews  is  perhaps  the  broadest. 

2.  Catholic  doctrine  of  Faith. — We  have  seen 
Jthat,  from  the  outset  of  the  Christian  community, 
oraitli  was  related  to  a  doctrinal  construction  of 
dClirist's  Person  and  work.  Always  it  implied 
*belief  in  Uis  power  and  dignity  as  Messiah  and 


Lord,  and  in  the  reality  of  His  redemption.  If, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  NT  cannot  be  said  to 
show,  except  in  the  latest  books,  any  serious  intel- 
lectualizing  of  the  notion  of  faith,  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  doctrine  was  still 
sufficiently  simple,  ethical,  and  elastic  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  of  the  gospel.  It  still  made  its  appeal  less 
to  the  intellect  than  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 
But  a  time  speedily  arrived  when  this  in  large 
measure  ceased  to  be  true.  The  passing  of  the 
great  constructive  thinkers,  and  the  Church's  ex- 
perience in  Gnosticism  of  the  dangers  incident  to 
unfettered  s]>eculation,  led  to  the  fixing  of  doctrine 
as  an  authoritative  norm,  the  fitting  attitude  to 
which  was  intellectual  submis-sion.  Nor  was  this 
all.  More  and  more,  doctrine  was  elaborated  in  a 
direction  that  removed  it  from  the  domain  of  the 
heart  and  conscience  into  that  of  the  speculative 
reason.  In  determining  the  inner  relations  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  constitution  of  Christ's  Person,  the 
Church  doubtless  sought  to  safeguard  what  seemed 
to  it  vital  religious  interests.  At  the  same  time, 
such  determinations  were  far  removed  from  the 
simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the  importance 
attached  to  them  had  the  result  of  throwing  the 
latter  into  the  shade.  When  assent  to  the  creeds 
was  mode  a  condition  of  salvation,  it  was  inevitable 
that  faith  should  come  to  be  understood  as  funda- 
mentally an  act  of  the  intellect.  By  Augustine  it 
is  defined  as  '  cum  assensione  cogitare '  (de  Preedest. 
Sanctor.  5),  and  by  Aquinas  (Sumtna,  II.  2,  qu.  2, 
art.  2)  as  an  act  of  the  intellect  which  is  moved  to 
assent  through  the  will.  Three  elements  were 
distinguished  in  it — notitia,  assensus,  and  fiducia  ; 
the  first  two  being  purely  intellectual,  and  the 
third  having  but  the  slenderest  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  ethical.  Not  only  was  faith  intellectualized  ;  it 
was  conceived  in  the  main  as  an  act,  not  of  insight 
and  independent  conviction,  but  of  intellectual 
submission.  The  highest  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
being  inaccessible  to  reason,  could  be  received  only 
on  the  ground  of  an  external  authority.  Early 
Scholasticism,  it  is  true,  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  capable 
of  being  demonstrated  to  the  reason;  still  the 
doctrines  were  first,  and  reason  second.  Moreover, 
the  attempt  to  justify  this  assumption  was  in  the 
end  abancfoned.  Faith,  in  the  Catholic  conception 
of  it,  is  authority-faith.  And  the  authority  that 
guarantees  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  Church  :  '  Evangelio  non  credereni, 
nisi  me  catholicae  ecclesiae  commoveret  auctoritas ' 
(Aug.  contra  Ep.  Munich.  6).  The  Church,  there- 
fore, is  the  real  object  to  which  j?rfucia,  the  practical 
element  in  faith,  is  referred.  The  notion  was  still 
further  eviscerated  when  the  Church  came  to  recog- 
nize that  an  intelligent  assent  to  its  doctrines  was 
more  than  could  be  expected  from  unlettered 
people,  and  to  accept  a.  fides  implicita,  or  readiness 
to  affirm  these  doctrines,  though  not  precisely 
known,  as  sufficient  for  salvation. 

So  emptied  of  all  ethical  and  religious  meaning, 
faith  could  no  longer  sustain  the  weight  of  im- 
portance that  had  formerly  been  attached  to  it. 
While  it  continued  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
for  salvation,  the  goods  of  the  Christian  fife  were 
not  connected  with  it  in  any  organic  way.  The 
only  bond  was  the  external  one  of  merit.  God 
rewarded  faith  by  bestowing  forgiveness  and 
infusing  love.  As  the  principle  of  justification, 
faith  was  supplanted  by  good  works ;  as  the 
principle  of  moral  action,  by  love.  One  may  say 
that  its  significance  shrank  to  this,  that  it 
represented  submission  to  the  Church,  and  was  on 
that  account  the  condition  of  participation  in  the 
supernatural  gifts  which  the  Church  dispen.sed  to 
her  children. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  werp  "'.hv; 
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currents  of  thought  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
Avould  be  easy  to  quote  from  Augustine  and 
Aquinas  passages  in  which  faith  is  based  not  on 
authority,  but  on  inner  appreliension  of  Divine 
truth.  Divine  things,  Augustine  asserts,  cannot 
be  understood  except  by  the  pure  in  heart,  and 
Aquinas  guards  against  the  idea  that  faith  is  an 
arbitrary  choice.  It  presupposes  a  certain  amount 
of  natural  trust  and  natural  grace.  Still  the  main 
drift  was  as  described. 

3.  Protestant  doctrine. — (1)  Luther.  —  Luther 
restored  faith  to  the  place  it  occupies  in  the 
theology  of  Paul.  Against  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
justification  by  works  he  set  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  only.  In  the  act  of 
believing,  the  sinner  has  full  assurance  of  salva- 
tion ;  his  assurance  is  not  contingent  on  the  good 
works  he  has  done  or  may  do,  much  less  on  any 
ceremonial  observance.  For  salvation  is  a  Divine 
promise ;  and,  as  '  without  a  promise  we  have 
nothing  to  believe,  without  faitn  the  promise  is 
u.seless,  since  it  is  through  faith  that  it  is  estab- 
lished and  fulfilled'  (de  Captiv.  Babyl.  Eccl.). 
Luther  even  went  beyond  Paul  in  making  faith 
the  principle  not  of  justification  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  Christian  life.  Its  awakening  is  itself  the 
new  birth.  Love  does  not  require  to  be  brought 
in  as  something  additional ;  it  is  included  in  faith. 
Only  believe,  and  you  will  do  all  good  works  from 
your  own  impulse.  It  is,  indeed,  from  the  faith 
behind  them  that  good  works  derive  their  moral 
quality  :  '  Dum  bonus  aut  mains  quisquam  efficitur, 
non  hoc  ab  operibns  sed  a  fide  vel  incredulitate 
oritur'  {de  Lihertate). 

The  new  significance  attached  to  faith  implies  a 
deepened  conception  of  it.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
ceived as  primarily  an  afiair  of  the  intellect. 
Lutlier  defines  it  as  a  '  certa  fiducia  cordis  et  firmus 
assensus  quo  Christus  apprehenditur '  {Commentary 
on  Gal.  i. ).  It  is  nothing  else  than  personal  trust  in 
the  sin-forgiving  grace  of  God ;  and  it  is  the 
product  not  of  reason,  but  of  the  impression  which 
the  Divine  word  makes  on  the  heart  and  conscience. 

This  conception  of  faith  sets  up  a  new  standard 
for  doctrine.  If  doctrine  is  to  be  the  object  of 
faith,  it  must  embody  the  gospel,  must  exhibit 
Christ  in  the  characters  that  render  Him  our 
Saviour  and  awaken  our  trust.  Of  this  Luther 
was  dimly  conscious.  He  saw  that  we  apprehend 
Christ  only  in  our  experience  of  His  merciful  will : 
'  Misereri  arguit  eum  esse  Deum  et  distinguit  ab 
aliis  qui  non  possunt  misereri,  cum  sint  miseri ; 
jn^tur  qui  miseretur  et  bonus  est,  Deus  est.' 
But,  though  in  these  words  Luther  criticized  the 
metaphysical  formnlie  of  the  Greek  creeds,  he  did 
not  seriously  raise  the  question  whether  they  ful- 
filled the  requirement  he  had  proposed.  They 
imposed  themselves  upon  him  as  something  sacro- 
sanct ;  and  he  was  content  to  leave  them  unaltered, 
and  to  read  into  them  as  much  evangelical  mean- 
ing as  they  could  carry. 

(2)  The  Reformed  Church  after  Luther. — Far 
from  working  out  Luther's  epoch-making  ideas 
about  faith,  the  Protestant  Churches  after  the 
Keformation  reverted  in  large  measure  to  the 
Roman  view.  The  traditional  dogmas,  supple- 
mented by  that  of  justification  by  faith,  were 
elevated  to  their  old  position.  In  the  object  of 
faith  the  sum  of  the  articuli  fidei  was  included. 
As  a  consequence,  the  existence  of  a  purely 
intellectual  element  in  faith  was  again  emphasized. 
"While  fducia  was  regarded  as  decLiive  for  salva- 
tion, notitia  and  assenstts  were  made  to  precede  it 
as  necessary  preliminary  steps.  More  and  more 
the  ground  of  aswent  was  again  sought  in  authority, 
witli  this  dilfereuce  that  for  the  autliority  of  an 
infallible  Church  there  was  substituted  tliat  of  an 
infallible  Bible. 


4.  Modern  discussions.— In  the  modern  period 
of  theology,  which  may  be  dated  from  the  Illumina- 
tion, discussions  regarding  faith  have  turned 
mainly  on  two  points — its  cognitive  character ; 
and  its  relation  to  the  historical  facts,  above  all  to 
the  fact  of  Christ. 

(1)  Every  act  of  faith  involves  a  judgment,  an 
affirmation  of  truth  or  of  what  is  regarded  as 
truth.  Faith  is  thus  in  one  aspect  a  cognitive 
process.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  process  ?  On 
what  grounds  do  the  affirmations  of  faith  ultimately 
rest?  Are  the  grounds  on  which  we  affirm  the 
justice  or  the  goodness  of  God  the  same  in  kind  as 
those  on  which  the  affirmations  of  science  are 
based  ?  The  question  is  one  which  has  far-reaching 
significance  for  theology  ;  it  is,  one  may  assert,  the 
only  epistemological  question  with  which  theology 
has  any  deep  concern. 

For  its  theory  of  religious  knowledge,  Protestant 
orthodoxy  was  indebted  to  the  theologians  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  above  all  to  Aquinas.  It  dis- 
tinguished between  the  knowledge  of  God  which 
comes  to  us  through  the  exercise  of  our  natural 
reason,  and  a  supplement  of  supernaturally 
communicated  knowledge  resting  on  authority. 
Eighteenth-century  Rationalism,  while  it  allowed 
the  first,  rejected  the  second.  For  Rationalism, 
all  religious  truths  were  truths  of  reason.  But 
neither  Protestant  orthodoxy  nor  Rationalism 
thought  of  subjecting  what  it  called  reason  to 
critical  analysis. 

(a)  It  was  Kant  who  first  undertook  this  task, 
and  his  account  of  reason  forms  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  in  epistemological  investigation.  As 
the  result  of  his  analysis,  Kant  distinguished  a 
twofold  process  in  knowledge — that  of  the  theoret- 
ical, ancT  that  of  the  practical  reason.  As  theoret- 
ical, rea.son  has  for  its  domain  the  world  of  sense- 
experience,  and  for  its  instrument  the  categories- 
above  all,  the  great  category  of  causality.  Within 
this  domain  it  moves  with  logical  certainty,  rising 
from  effect  to  cause  and  connecting  fact  with  fact 
as  parts  of  a  single,  ordered  system.  But  there  its 
competency  ends.  When  the  theoretical  reason 
attempts  to  transcend  the  phenomenal  world  of 
sen.se-experience,  and  to  exiJlore,  by  means  of  its 
categories,  the  ultimate  reality  which  lies  behind 
that  world,  its  incompetence  is  at  once  demon- 
strated by  the  paralogisms  in  which  it  finds  itself 
involved.  The  transcendent  objects  with  which 
religion  is  concerned  cannot  be  established  in  a 
theoretical  way.  To  reason  as  theoretical  they  are 
inaccessible.  Only  through  reason  as  practical,  i.e. 
as  imposing  itself  upon  us  as  the  law  of  our  conduct, 
do  we  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned. 
Our  religious  knowledge  comes  to  us  as  postulates 
of  our  moral  consciousness,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  we  hold  it  is  not  a  logical  but  a  moral 
certainty.  If  our  consciousness  of  being  under 
obligation  to  obey  the  categorical  imperative  of 
our  reason  is  not  to  be  stultified,  we  must  assume 
that  our  will  is  free,  that  beyond  death  there  lies 
an  opportunity  for  approximation  to  the  moral 
ideal,  and  that  the  ultimate  power  in  the  universe 
is  on  the  side  of  the  good. 

The  Kantian  account  of  knowledge  has  the  great 
merit  of  bringing  out  the  fact  that  our  religious 
affirmations,  unlike  those  of  science,  are  morally 
conditioned.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  is 
open  to  grave  objections.  It  leaves  room  for  no 
knowledge  of  God  unless  as  a  postulate.  Com- 
munion with  God  is  possible  only  in  the  form  that 
we  fulfil  our  moral  duties  as  God's  commands.  A 
theory  which  so  limits  the  range  of  religious 
experience  cannot  be  regarded  as  adequate. 

(6)  Fruitful  as  the  Hegelian  movement  proved 
in  many  ways  for  theology,  on  the  side  of  episte- 
mology  it  represented  a  reaction  in  the  diiection 
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of  Rationalism.  Kor  Hegel,  religion  was  but  the 
forecourt  of  philosophy,  and  relijjious  ajjprehension 
but  an  undeveloped  lonu  of  philosophical.  Firm 
ground  is  reached  only  when  the  highest  truth  is 
logically  developed  from  the  idea  and  recognized 
as  a  necessity  of  thought.  The  distinction  drawn 
by  Kant  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
reason  completely  disappears. 

(c)  Meanwhile  the  problem  of  knowledge  was 
being  attacked  from  another  side.  Herbart  drew 
attention  to  the  part  which  feeling  plays  in 
co^ition.  Not  only  is  it  involved  in  all  our 
thinking,  but  in  a  particular  class  of  judgments — 
the  wstnetic  and  moral — it  is  the  determinative 
factor.  De  Wette  showed  that  in  such  judgments 
what  we  predicate  of  an  object  is  not  existence 
but  worth.  We  arrange  the  objects  of  our  experi- 
ence in  a  scale  of  values,  rising  from  hedonistic 
values  to  spiritual,  the  morally  good  forming  the 
climax  of  the  series.  The  idea  of '  value-judgments ' 
was  taken  up  by  Lotze,  and  still  further  developed. 
More  definitely  than  De  Wette  he  established 
their  basis  in  feeling  and  connected  them  with 
religion.  Faith,  lie  declared,  is  the  feeling  that  is 
appreciative  of  values  (Microcosmus,  Eng.  tr.*  i. 
244  f.).  Through  our  feeling  for  values  we  reach  a 
knowledge  of  things  as  authentic  as  that  given  us  in 
science.  Nay,  it  is  precisely  such  faith-knowledge 
that  takes  us  to  the  heart  of  reality  ;  for  it  is  not 
in  the  world  of  forms  with  which  science  deals,  but 
in  the  world  of  values,  that  the  inner  nature  of 
things  comes  to  expression. 

(d)  It  belongs  to  the  epoch-making  significance 
of  Albrecht  Ritschl  that  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  'value-judgment'  into  theology,  and  to 
explain  by  it  the  character  of  faith-knowledge  and 
faith-certainty.  According  to  the  Bitschlian  view, 
all  religious  judgments  are  judgments  of  value,  or 
rest  on  such.  They  liave  their  ^ound  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  theoretical  judgments,  m  the  compulsion 
of  perception  and  thought,  but  in  our  feelmg  for 
values.  Our  belief  in  the  personality  of  God,  for 
example,  rests  on  the  fact  that  we  rank  ourselves 
above  Nature  and  claim  dominion  over  it — rank 
the  personal  above  the  impersonal.  We  proceed  on 
the  principle  that  the  highest  in  rank  must  be  the 
ultimate  in  being.  The  impulse  to  set  the  good 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe  has  behind  it  a 
feeling  for  the  claim  which  the  good  makes  on  our 
will.  In  proportion  as  we  seek  the  good,  we  are 
convinced  that  our  eft'orts  cannot  be  in  vain,  but 
that  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  things,  and  must 
assert  its  right  against  all  resistance.  It  is  the 
same  feeling  for  values  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
affirmations  which  faith  makes  about  Christ.  The 
assertion  that  in  Christ  God  meets  us  has  no  other 
ground  than  a  valuation  of  the  ends  for  which  He 
lived  and  of  the  spirit  that  breathes  tlirough  His 
every  word  and  deed.  His  holy  love  authenticates 
itself  to  us  as  the  love  of  the  Father  for  this  single 
reason,  that  it  is  the  Divinest  thing  that  has  come 
within  our  experience.  Always  faith  is  concerned, 
not  with  cau^  explanation,  but  with  values. 

This  theory  of  value-judgments  is  put  forward 
as  an  analysis  of  the  actual  process  of  faith- 
knowing.  It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  faith  is  diflerent  in  kind  from  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  we  hold  a  scientific  hypothesis. 
Is  this  assumption  justified  t  Certainly  the  objects 
of  faith — Goa,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  immor- 
tality of  tiie  soul — do  not  present  themselves  to 
the  religious  mind  as  hypotheses,  the  validity  of 
which  has  to  be  tested  by  the  ordinary  scientific 
canons.  The  assurance  with  which  we  affirm  them 
is  not  measure<l  by  our  ability  to  fit  tlieni  into  a 
causal  or  logical  scheme  of  things.  On  all  hands 
It  is  admitted  tliat  a  complete  theoretical  demon- 
stration of   their  reality  is  out  of  the  i^uebtiou. 


From  the  conservative  side  we  have,  indeed,  ever 
renewed  attempts  to  establish  Christ's  Divinity  in 
a  theoretical  way,  by  an  appeal  to  such  facts  as 
His  miracles,  His  sinlessness.  His  superhuman  con- 
sciousness, and  His  bodily  resurrection.  But  such 
a  demonstration  does  not  represent  the  experience 
in  which  faith  is  born,  but  is  purely  adventitious. 
And,  even  were  the  facts  on  which  it  is  built  be- 
yond question,  it  would  still  remain,  when  judged 
by  scientific  canons,  hopelessly  inadequate.  The 
truth  is  that  the  certainty  of  faith  is  not  a  logical, 
but  a  moral  certainty.  It  is  rooted  not  in  the 
intellect,  but  in  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  is 
morally  conditioned.  Its  measure  is  the  force  of 
our  affirmation  of  the  Good,  the  Fair,  and  the  True. 
Faith  is  the  soul's  everlasting  yea  to  the  Divine 
realities  that  appeal  to  it.  If  it  sets  these  realities 
on  the  throne  oi  the  universe,  it  is  because  a  uni- 
verse in  which  they  were  not  central  and  supreme 
would  be  morally  intolerable.  In  the  value-judg- 
ment theory  of  religious  apprehension  the  radically 
moral  character  of  faith-certainty  is  brought,  for 
the  first  time,  to  clear  scientific  expression. 

That  judgments  of  value  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  among  our  cognitive  processes  is  now  widely 
recognized— even  by  logicians  like  Sigwart  as  well 
as  by  theologians.  Where  the  llitschlian  epis- 
temology  encounters  the  strongest  opposition  is 
in  its  sceptical  attitude  towards  the  speculative 
reason,  and  in  its  demand  that  the  knowledge  of 
faith  be  kept  free  from  all  admixture  of  specu- 
lative elements — in  its  demand,  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  extrusion  of  speculative  metaphysics  from 
theology.  'To  many  this  has  seemed  equivalent 
to  setting  up  a  douljle  truth,  and  to  a  denial  of 
the  unity  of  thought.  W.  K.  Inge,  for  example, 
while  recognizing  the  significance  of  value-judg- 
ments for  religion,  and  admitting  that  we  cannot 
prove  that  our  valuations  are  anything  more  than 
subjective,  maintains  that  there  must  be  a  unifying 
principle  in  which  the  diflerent  activities  of  our 
nature  are  harmonized  as  activities  of  one  person, 
directed  towards  one  satisfying  end,  and  that  it  is 
in  this  unifying  experience  that  faith  for  the  first 
time  comes  fully  into  its  own.'  In  other  words, 
faith  is  securely  established  only  when  we  have 
succeeded  in  building  our  value-judgments,  with 
all  our  other  knowledge,  into  a  single,  coherent 
system.  That  the  human  mind  will  never  cease 
from  the  attempt  thus  to  synthesize  its  knowledge 
may  be  regarded  as  certain.  And  it  would  be  rash 
to  assert  that  the  syntheses  which  philosophy  offers 
are  without  significance  for  faith.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  faith  is  dependent  on  the 
constructions  of  any  philosophy.  In  our  Christian 
religion  it  is  precisely  those  elements  which  have 
been  imported  from  philosojjhy  that  have  proved 
themselves  the  least  stable.  Christian  faith,  as 
distinct  from  speculative  theology,  really  moves 
among  a  few  grand,  simple,  and  relatively  constant 
truths ;  and  these  truths  owe  little  or  nothing  to 
the  speculative  reason,  but  are  the  affirmations  of 
the  heart  and  conscience.  While  philosophy  can 
render  to  religion,  particularly  in  the  domain  of 
apologetics,  a  service  that  is  real  and  indisj)ensable, 
the  idea  that  it  will  some  day  succeed,  as  Edward 
Caird  hoped,  in  transforming  the  moral  certainty 
of  faith  into  logical  certainty  is  purely  fantastic. 

(2)  To  what  extent  is  faith  dependent  on  historical 
facts,  particularly  on  the  fact  of  Christ  ?  To  state 
the  question  in  a  more  general  way — What  is  the 
medium  through  which  God  reveals  Himself  to  the 
soul  t    How  is  the  object  of  faith  given  ? 

Traditional  theology  has  always  distinguished 

between  a  general  revelation  and  a  special.     The 

former  it  regards  as  given  in  Nature  and  in  the 

moral  order  visible  in  the  life  of  man.     From 

1  IfaUh  and  itt  Ptycholoiill,  PP.  U,  281. 
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Nature  we  can  rise,  by  the  exercise  of  our  natural 
powers,  to  the  idea  of  an  almighty  and  intelligent 
Creator ;  from  the  moral  order  in  human  life  to 
that  of  a  righteous  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  To 
general  faith,  God  thus  presents  Himself  as  an 
idea  which  has  been  reached  through  a  process  of 
thought.  Special  revelation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  regarded  as  consisting  in  certain  '  saving  facts ' 
of  history,  these  facts  being,  above  all,  the  birth 
into  our  world  of  one  who  was  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  and  the  atone- 
ment for  sin  He  accomplished  on  the  cross.  In 
them  specifically  Christian  faith  has  its  object. 
While,  however,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atone- 
ment are  thought  of  as  facts  of  history,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  not  of  a  kind  that  can  be 
established  by  purely  historical  evidence.  They 
come  to  us  as  a  speculative  construction  or  inter- 
pretation of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  historical 
Jesus,  the  truth  of  which  is  guaranteed  in  the 
last  resort  by  inspired  Scripture.  The  immediate 
object  of  specifically  Christian  faith  is  thus,  for 
traditional  theology,  not  the  historical  facts  of 
Jesus'  life,  but  a  doctrine  or  series  of  doctrines ; 
and  only  when  the  doctrines  have  been  accepted 
— whether  on  authority  or  a.s  speculatively  estab- 
lished— can  faith  enter.  God's  special  historical 
revelation  is  given  in  the  form  of  doctrine. 

(o)  It  was  against  a  historical  revelation  so  con- 
ceived that  the  Rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  directed  its  attack.  Rejecting  the  tradi- 
tional doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  put  in  their 
place  the  simple  and  self-evident  ideas  of  reason 
as  the  one  valid  content  of  religious  faith.  These 
ideas — the  chief  of  which  are  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality — are  independent  of  Christ  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  history  ;  they  are  in  their  nature  time- 
less, the  same  for  every  age  and  every  race.  For 
the  significance  of  history,  whether  in  religion  or 
in  any  other  department  of  human  life.  Rationalism 
had  little  feeling.  In  this  respect  the  Kantian 
philosophy  of  religion  marked  no  advance.  For 
Kant,  too,  the  content  of  religious  faith  is  given 
in  ideas  that  are  timeless  and  necessary.  The  con- 
ception of  a  revelation — whether  in  Nature  or  in 
history — was  barred  for  him  by  his  doctrine  of 
phenomenalism.  The  world  of  our  inner  and 
outer  sense-experience,  being  merely  phenomenal, 
can  yield  us  no  knowledge  of  the  hidden  power 
behind  it. 

{b)  In  the  Hegelian  philosophy  the  significance 
of  history  seems,  at  first  sight,  fully  recognized. 
There  is  no  more  talk  of  phenomenalism  or  of  the 
continf,'ency  of  historical  facts.  History  is  ex- 
hibited as  controlled  by  the  immanent  law  of 
reason,  and  as  the  medium  of  a  self-revelation 
of  the  Absolute.  Of  this  self-revelation,  the 
historical  religions  constitute  a  particular  mode, 
Nature,  art,  and  philosophy  forming  kindred 
modes.  Christianity — whien  has  as  its  character- 
istic that  Christ  is  contemplated  as  the  God-man, 
the  realized  unity  of  the  Divine  and  the  human — 
is  established  as  the  culmination  of  the  series  and 
the  sole  absolute  religion.  But  what  Hegel  gives 
to  history  with  one  hand  he  takes  away  with  the 
other.  "The  religious  way  of  envisaging  the  one- 
ness of  the  human  spirit  with  the  Divine,  the 
finite  with  the  Infinite — as  realized,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Person  of  Christ — is  for  him  but  a  step  on 
the  road  to  the  philosophical.  Firm  ground  is 
reached  only  when  the  historical  is  left  behind, 
and  the  highest  trutli  is  developed  from  the  idea 
itself  and  recognized  as  a  necessity  of  thought. 
Ultimately  we  are  left  with  a  rational  idea  as  the 
sole  adequate  content  of  religious  faith.  To  make 
this  clear  was  one  of  the  motives  that  led  Strauss 
to  write  his  Leben  Jcsu.  He  believed  that  in  re- 
solving the  Gospel-narrative  into  a  tissue  of  myth 


he  was  doing  Christianity  a  real  service,  by  com- 
pelling it  to  advance  from  the  history-faith  of 
popular  religion  to  the  higher  faith  which  receives 
its  object  from  thought  alone.  In  this  epoch- 
making  book,  Strauss  also  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground an  objection  to  basing  faith  on  facts  of 
history  which  had  frequently  been  raised  before, 
though  never  in  so  peremptory  a  fashion.  Facts 
of  history  are  known  to  us  only  through  human 
testimony,  and  human  testimony  is  fallible.  How 
can  we  build  our  faith  on  a  foundation  that  criti- 
cism may  any  day  destroy,  if  it  has  not  already 
destroyed  it  ?  This  objection  bears  with  particular 
force  against  the  traditional  conception  of  a  his- 
torical revelation,  since  it  is  precisely  the  miracu- 
lous facts  on  which  it  relies  to  prove  the  signifi- 
cance of  Christ  that  are  most  open  to  critical 
attack. 

(c)  Orthodoxy,  Rationalism,  and  Idealistic  Philo- 
sophy, widely  as  they  diUered  in  many  respects, 
were  all  agreed  in  one  fundamental  assumption, 
that  it  is  through  the  appropriation  of  an  idea 
or  doctrine  that  religion  arises.  Faith  was  made 
dependent  for  its  object  on  a  process  of  thought. 
Schleiermacher's  importance  for  theology  consists 
in  no  small  degree  in  this,  that  he  was  the  first  to 
break  with  that  tradition.  Adopting  the  method 
of  psychological  analysis,  he  sought  to  demonstrate 
religion  as  a  function  of  the  Spirit,  independent 
alike  of  pliUosophy,  ethics,  ana  dogmatics.  Re- 
ligion, he  taught,  is  the  immediate  response  of  the 
Soul  in  feeling  to  the  Divine  reality  which  besets  it 
behind  and  before.  This  reality  is  not,  however, 
found  in  Christ  or  in  any  historical  fact ;  it  is  not 
even  anythinjj  moral  as  such.  It  is  the  Infinite, 
the  Eternal,  the  Whole  of  things.  Religion  is  the 
inrushing  sense  of  the  Infinite  in  the  finite,  of  the 
Eternal  in  the  temporal,  our  feeling  that  our  time- 
life  is  a  manifestation  and  organ  of  the  eternal 
Whole  and  absolutely  dependent  on  it.  Signifi- 
cance is  attributed  to  Christ  only  as  a  prototype 
of  a  new  mode  of  such  'God-consciousness.'  That 
Schleiermacher  gives  an  adequate  account  of  the 
content  of  Christian  faith,  few  would  now  contend. 
None  the  less  his  demonstration  of  religion  as  an 
immediate  experience  of  Divine  reality,  and  as 
independent  of  the  constructions  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  stands  for  all  time. 

{(I)  Ritschl  learned  from  Sclileiermacher  that 
faith  springs  up  as  the  result  of  contact  with  Divine 
reality,  and  that  its  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
souglit  in  any  idea  or  doctrine.  But,  holding  a 
definitely  ethical  and  Christian  conception  of  God, 
he  could  not  regard  the  Whole  of  things  as  the  field 
where  the  soul  finds  Him.  Not  in  Nature,  but  only 
in  the  historical  life  of  man,  can  God  reveal  Him- 
self in  His  moral  working  and  as  the  God  of  our 
salvation.  And,  among  the  facts  of  history  in  which 
He  approaches  us,  Jesus  Christ  possesses  a  sig- 
nificance that  is  not  only  supreme  but  absolute^ 
unique.  What  gives  to  Christ  such  significance  is 
not  the  miraculous  facts  on  which  traditional  theo- 
logy relies  to  prove  His  Divinity,  but  the  moral  and 
religious  traits  of  His  character  as  they  manifest 
themselves  in  word  and  deed.  In  contact  with  His 
moral  might  and  lioly  love,  we  feel  the  hand  of  God 
laid  upon  us,  and  know  that  He  has  drawn  near  to 
us  to  forgive  and  overcome  our  sin  and  to  call  us 
into  His  fellowship  and  service. 

The  historical  Jesus,  and  not  any  doctrine  of  His 
Person  and  work,  is  for  Ritschl  the  object  of  faith. 
What  then  is  doctrine  ?  It  is  a  product  of  faith, 
and  intelligible  only  as  an  expression  of  what  the 
soul  has  found  in  Christ.  This  need  not  be  taken 
as  denying  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  any  direct 
religious  value.  We  know  that  for  countless 
thousands  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  has  been 
the  one  great  medium  through  which  they  have 
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apprehended  the  forgiving  and  saving  love  of  God. 
ITiat  it  does  exliibit  the  holy  love  of  God  as  mani- 
fested in  Christ  in  a  powerful  and  dramatic  way, 
no  one  with  any  feeling  for  reality  will  deny.  This, 
however,  does  not  aftect  the  question  whether  it  is 
not  sometliing  secondary.  Behind  it  lies  the  his- 
torical fact  of  Jesus  dealing  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  His  ministry  among  the  weary  and  the  lost. 
It  is  from  the  love  which  shines  out  from  this 
ministry  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  derives 
its  living  content.  The  historical  reality  and  not 
the  speculative  construction  is  the  primary  fact, 
and  the  latter  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  former. 

The  Ritschlian  view  of  the  historical  Jesus  as  the 
one  ground  of  Christian  faith  has  been  attacked  as 
involving  a  static  conception  of  revelation.  Is  not 
God,  it  IS  objected,  always  revealing  Himself  to 
mankind,  and  in  a  progressive  way  t  Is  He  not  as 
active  in  the  present  as  in  the  past,  and  ia  it  not 
precisely  His  activity  in  the  present  that  creates 
our  experience  of  Him  as  the  living  God  ?  Can  we 
regard  the  Jesus  of  history  as  God's  last  word  to 
us !  In  order  to  conserve  the  constancy  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  revelation  and  at  the  same  time  to 
escape  the  menace  of  historical  criticism,  Loisy  and 
Inge,  among  others,  have  sought  the  ground  of 
Christian  faith  in  the  living  Christ,  as  He  manifests 
Himself  in  the  Church  and  the  individual  soul, 
rather  than  in  the  Jesus  of  history.  The  signi- 
ficance of  the  latter  they  find  in  this,  that  He 
introduced  the  movement  which  in  its  entirety  will 
constitute  a  theopbany  in  the  life  of  humanity.  It 
has  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  problem  which 
such  writers  attempt  in  this  way  to  solve  is  not  that 
which  Ritschl  had  before  him.  About  the  progress 
of  Christian  thought  Ritschl  was  not  concerned. 
His  one  concern  was  with  what  he  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  Christian  experience,  the  assurance, 
namely,  that  we  have  a  gracious,  sin-forgiving  God. 
How  can  such  an  experience  be  reached  ?  In  attach- 
ing it  exclusively  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  Ritschl 
does  certainly  give  ground  for  the  charge  that  he 
denies  any  other  channel  of  revelation.  It  would 
be  diflicult  to  deny  the  fact  that  many  have  reached 
the  experience  he  has  in  view  in  other  ways  than 
through  contact  with  the  historical  Jesus.  The 
love  of  Jesus  meets  us  not  only  in  the  written 
Gospels  and  in  the  preaching  of  the  Church,  but 
also  in  men  filled  with  His  Spirit ;  and,  wherever 
we  are  brought  up  before  it,  it  authenticates  itself 
to  us  as  something  Divine,  and  has  power  to  pro- 
duce within  us  the  assurance  that  the  God  of  our 
life  is  a  God  of  grace.  But,  while  this  must  be  ad- 
mitted, the  history  of  the  Church  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  Christianity  loses  its  vitality 
when  the  Person  of  its  founder  is  forgotten  or 
obscured.  The  men  and  women  who  have  been  the 
driving  forces  in  the  Christian  community  have 
drawn  their  inspiration  from  no  secondary  source, 
but  from  Christ  Himself.  That  in  a  Christian 
community  there  is  a  power  at  work  which  with  a 
certain  fitness  can  be  described  as '  the  living  Christ ' 
— an  ideal  of  Christian  life  and  character,  as  it  has 
shaped  itself  in  the  modern  mind — is  not  to  be 
denied.  Anil  such  a  power  cannot  but  possess 
immense  significance  for  religion,  for  this  among 
other  reasons,  that  in  it  God  speaks  to  ns  in  the 
language  of  to-day.  But  can  it  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Christ  of  history  ?  One  may 
assert  that  the  Christ  of  history,  while  a  child  of 
His  time  with  respect  to  the  forms  of  His  thought, 
in  the  essential  features  of  His  life  and  teaching 
stands  above  time.  A  wealth  of  significance  be- 
longs to  Him  far  transcending  that  of  our  richest 
ideals,  and  a  power  to  awaken  and  sustain  faith  in 
the  living  God  of  salvation  such  as  meets  us  in  no 
other  fact  of  our  experience. 
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W.  MOKOAN. 

FAITH  (Greek).— In  this  article  we  propose 
(1)  to  give  some  account  of  religious  faith  as  an 
actual  feature  of  Greek  life,  and  (2)  to  indicate  the 
relation  between  faith  and  knowledge  in  Greek 
philosophy. 

I.  Faith  as  a  religious  force.— (1)  Its  nature. — 
By  religious  faith  we  understand  belief  coupled 
with  trust  in  a  Divine  power.  Both  these  elements 
enter  into  the  words  xlarij  and  rurrdeiv,  although 
the  moral  rather  than  the  intellectual  notion  is 

frominent  in  each,  especially  in  the  verb  (W.  R. 
nge,  Faith  and  its  Psychology,  London,  1909, 
p.  3f.).  But,  to  see  the  distinctive  character  of 
Greek  faith,  we  must  turn  to  its  objective  aspect. 
The  Greek  faith  was  polytheistic.  Its  deities  were 
beautiful,  and  often  sublime,  conceptions.  At  the 
same  time — we  speak  of  the  national  religion 
rather  than  of  local  cults— they  were  but  glorified 
types  of  humanity,  beings  who  inspired  confidence 
rather  than  dread,  and  with  whom  the  artistic 
imagination  freely  played. 

(2)  Its  history. — The  faith  thus  described  was  a 
living  force  in  Greece  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.C.  It  is  true  that  in  the  lyric  poetry 
of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  '  the  figure  of  Zeus 
dwarfs  and  obscures  all  the  other  divine  per- 
sonalities' (J.  Adam,  Relig.  Teachers  of  Greece, 
Edinburgh,  1908,  p.  83  ;  cf.  J.  P.  Mahafiy,  Social 
Life  in  Greece*,  London,  1875,  p.  94).  But  there 
is  no  revolt  against  the  old  national  faith.  The 
lyric  poets  'never  advanced  even  to  the  most 
distant  hint  of  atheism,  or  to  a  denial  that  the 
gods  could  and  did  interfere  in  human  affairs ' 
(Mahaffy,  92).  Polytheism,  gradually  purged,  in- 
deed, of  its  grosser  elements,  was  the  accepted 
creed  of  the  Greek  poets  from  Itlomer  to  Sophocles. 
It  inspired  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  period 
of  Greek  sculpture.  It  was  at  the  heart  of  everv 
great  movement  in  the  formative  period  of  Greek 
history.  Of  this,  two  illustrations  may  be  given. 
The  first  is  the  Apolline  cult.  The  worship  of 
Apollo  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  leading  factor 
in  the  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  political 
development  of  the  Greeks  (for  details,  cf.  L.  R. 
Famell,  in  HDB  v.  145  f.).  To  take  but  one 
instance— the  Apolline  cult  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  introducing  and  in  gradually  deepening 
the  vital  ethical  conception  of  purification  from 
sin.  Our  second  illustration  is  from  the  Persian 
war.  Plato  (Laws,  iii.  699)  expressly  mentions 
trust  in  the  gods  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
Greek  victory.  And  the  truth  of  his  statement 
must  come  home  powerfully  to  every  reader  of 
Herodotus.  It  was  faith  in  the  gods  that  kept 
Leonidas  at  Thermopyloe,  and  the  fleet  at  Salamis 
(vii.  220,  143).  It  was  this  that  nerved  the 
Athenians  to  reject  the  overtures  of  Mardonius 
(viii.  143).  And  accordingly,  when  the  Athenians 
appealed  to  Sparta  for  aid,  they  referred  to  this 
faith  as  their  own  supreme  motive :  '  We,  rever- 
encing Zeus  Hellenius,  and  fearing  to  betray 
Hellas,  have  not  accepted  the  offer  of  the  king' 
(ix.  7).  Finally,  Themistocles,  addressing  his 
captains  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  emphati- 
cally declares  that  their  deliverance  was  due, 
not  to  themselves,  but  to  the  gods  (viii.  109), 
which  he  would  certainly  not  have  done  unless 
he  had  been  sure  that  he  was  expressing  the  upper- 
most thought  of  all  (E.  E.  G.,  Makers  of  Hellas, 
London,  1903,  p.  539).    For  the  above  view  as  to 
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the  power  of  the  traditional  faith,  cf.  also  Mahaify, 
p.  358. 

As  Greek  faith  rested  on  polytheism,  it  flourished 
as  long  as  the  latter  remained  credible.  But,  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.,  rationalism,  which  had 
arisen  in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  began 
to  play  havoc  with  traditional  belief,  and  the  age 
of  faith  was  succeeded  by  the  so-called  age  of 
illumination  (J.  Adam,  270  f.  ;  L.  Campbell,  Belig. 
in  Greek  Liter.,  London,  1898,  pp.  208,  295).  This 
corresponds,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  5th  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid 
spread  of  new  ideas  provoked  a  reaction,  the  most 
notable  incident  of  which  was  the  condemnation 
and  death  of  Socrates  (399  B.C.).  Did  the  national 
religion  ever  regain  its  old  vitality  ?  Mahafi'y 
argues  (p.  355  ff. )  that  Grote  and  others  have  greatly 
exaggerated  the  scepticism  of  the  last  period  of 
Greek  history.  But  even  he  does  not  maintain 
that  the  old  polytheistic  creed  ever  again  expressed 
the  prevailing  religious  attitude  of  thoughtful 
minds.  There  was,  indeed,  much  earnest  religious 
life  in  the  following  centuries.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Stoic  and  the  Mystic.  But  their  belief 
does  not  concern  us  here,  both  because  it  was  not 
properly  national,  and  also  because,  being  pan- 
theistic, it  could  hardly  be  said  to  embrace  the 
element  of  trust  which  belongs  to  a  genuine  re- 
ligious faith. 

2.  Faith  and  knowledge. — According  to  our 
definition,  faith  is  an  act  at  once  intellectual  and 
moral.  But  such  a  mode  of  conceiving  man's 
knowledge  of  God  is  foreign  to  Greek  thought. 
Reason  alone,  according  to  Greek  philosophy,  is 
adequate  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  This  view 
forms  an  essential  part  of  Aristotle's  teaching,  but 
it  is  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  (511,  etc.)  that  the 
superiority  of  knowledge  to  faith  is  most  distinctly 
laid  down.  According  to  Plato,  -wIotis  is  but  a 
stage  in  the  pathway  to  knowledge,  a  stage  in 
wliich  the  visible  and  opinable  is  regarded  as  true. 
'  With  Plato,  Knowledge  and  not  Faith  is  "  the 
assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  test  of  things 
not  seen  " '  (J.  Adam,  407). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  between 
knowledge  and  faith  in  Greek  philosophy  is  not  so 
absolute  as  may  at  first  appear.  For  knowledge, 
while  ascribed  to  reason  alone,  is  often  brought 
into  closest  relation  with  the  moral  nature.  Thus, 
Pythagoras  viewed  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  a 
means  to  spiritual  emancipation  (J.  Adam,  193  f. ) ; 
Socrates,  again,  viewed  knowledge  as  '  a  certain 
overmastering  principle  or  power  that  lays  hold 
primarily,  indeed,  of  the  intellect,  but  through  the 
intellect  of  the  entire  personality'  (ib.  329).  And, 
similarly,  Plato  taught  that  in  the  conversion 
wrought  by  knowledge  the  character  also  is  in- 
volved. It  is  a  revolution  in  which  the  whole 
nature  shares  ({i>v  ISX-o  rg  if/i/xv,  ib.  412 ;  Plato, 
Rep.  518  C).  Lastly,  the  figure  by  which,  in  the 
Symposium,  Plato  sets  forth  the  knowledge  of  God 
is  that  of  the  soul's  marriage  with  her  ideal.  It  is 
still  knowledge,  an  amor  intellectuallt,  with  which 
he  professes  to  deal.  But  it  is  obvious  how  near 
the  conception  brings  ua  to  the  standpoint  of 
Christian  faith. 

I.iTRRATt'RB. — In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
article,  cf.  the  artt.  Orekr  Rkliqion  and  Phiu>hophy  (Greek), 
and  the  Literature  appended  to  them.  X,  f^,  BuRNS. 

FAITH  (Muslim).— The  Muham.  term  for 
'  faith  '  is  imdn,  and  he  who  possesses  it  is  called 
a  mu'min,  or  '  believer.'  Sura  xxiii.  of  the  Qur'an, 
revealed  at  Mecca,  is  called  the  '  Sflra  of  the  Be- 
lievers ' ;  it  begins  : 

'  Happy  now  the  Beiievera ;  who  humble  them  in  their  prayer ; 
and  who  Iceep  aioof  from  vain  words  ;  and  who  are  doers  of  alnw- 
deeda  ;  and  who  restrain  their  appetites,  save  with  their  wives, 
or  the  staves  whom  their  rij^ht  hands  possess,  for  in  that  case 


they  shall  be  free  from  blame,  but  they  whose  desires  reach 
further  than  this  are  transgressors ;  and  who  themselves  tend 
well  their  trusts  and  their  covenants ;  and  who  keep  strictly 
to  their  prayers '  (vv.i-9). 

In  two  other  Meccan  silras  (ciii.  3,  Ixxxv.  11)  they 
are  described  as  '  those  who  do  things  which  are 
right' — a  form  of  expression  which  occurs  very 
frequently  in  later  suras.  The  term  '  O  ye  who 
believe '  is  found  only  in  the  Medina  suras.  All 
such  are  called  upon  to  perform  various  duties  and 
to  exhibit  certain  qualities.  Thus,  those  who 
lielieve  are  to  seek  help  with  patience  ;  to  retaliate 
for  blood-shedding  ;  to  observe  the  prescribed  fast; 
to  hope  for  God's  mercy  should  they  lose  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  Him  ;  to  take  care  not  to  make  their 
alms  useless  by  indulging  in  reproaches ;  to  fear 
God  and  abandon  usury  (ii.  148,  173,  179,  215,  266, 
278).  They  are  not  to  fear  the  infidels  (viii.  15) ; 
they  must  help  God ;  obey  God  and  the  Apostle 
(xlvii.  8,  35).  They  are  not  to  take  infidels  as 
their  friends;  they  are  to  avoid  intimacy  with 
persons  outside  the  Muhammadan  community; 
they  are  to  be  patient  and  fear  God  (iii.  27,  114, 
200).  They  are  not  to  devour  one  another's  sub- 
stance in  frivolities,  or  to  come  to  prayer  when 
drunk  (iv.  33,  46).  They  are  to  remember  God 
with  frequent  remembrance,  and  to  praise  Him 
night  and  morning  (xxxiii.  41).  They  must  not 
make  friendship  with  foes  of  the  Prophet,  or  with 
those  with  whom  God  is  an^y  (Ix.  1,  13).  They 
must  carefully  observe  their  engagements,  the 
rites  of  God,  and  the  sacred  month,  and  must 
avoid  wine  and  games  of  chance  (v.  1,  2,  92). 

It  will  be  seen  that  Muhammad  associated  the 
profession  of  faith  with  the  performance  of  certain 
duties,  without  giving  any  distinct  definition  of 
the  term  '  faith '  itself ;  but  in  a  tradition  it  is 
recorded  that  he  said  that  faith  is  belief  in  God, 
His  Angels,  His  Books,  His  Messengers,  in  the 
Last  Day,  and  in  the  predestination  of  good  and 
evil.  This  is  called  Iman-i-mufasml,  '  the  detailed 
confession.'  A  briefer  form  is  :  '  I  believe  in  God, 
His  name  and  attributes,  and  accept  all  His 
commands.'  This  is  called  imAn-i-mujmMl,  '  the 
shortened  confession.'  These  definitions  refer  to 
the  assent  to,  and  the  acceptance  of,  certain 
dogmas.  Muslim  theologians  have,  therefore,  de- 
fined faith  as  intellectual  acquiescence  (ta^dtq 
al-qalb)  in  the  teaching  of  Muhammad.  'This  is 
faith  in  its  simplest  form,  to  which  can  be  added, 
in  order  to  make  it  perfect,  the  open  confession  of 
this  belief  and  the  practice  of  good  works  as  flow- 
ing from  it.  Still,  in  order  to  be  a  believer,  nothing 
beyond  the  intellectual  assent  is  needed.  Let  a 
man  have  that;  then,  even  though  ho  be  an  evil- 
doer, he  must  be  regarded  as  a  believer.  An 
illustration  used  is  that  a  tree  may  have  neither 
leaves  nor  fruit  and  still  it  is  a  tree.  Believers, 
therefore,  can  be  classified  into  men  who  believe, 
confess,  and  do  good  works  ;  men  who  believe,  con- 
fess, and  do  some  good  works ;  and  men  who  believe, 
confess,  and  do  no  good  works.  A  man  who  openly 
confesses,  '  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Muham- 
mad is  the  Apostle  of  God,'  and  does  not  really 
believe  it,  is  at  heart  an  infidel ;  yet  he  must  be 
called  a  believer,  for  no  one  can  know  the  secret 
thoughts  of  another  man,  and  open  confession 
must  he  assumed  to  represent  inner  belief. 

These  various  views,  which  lay  little  stress  on 
the  moral  efl'ect  of  faith,  are  not  accepted  by  the 
Mu'tazilites,  the  free-thinkers  of  Islam,  who  deny 
that  a  man  who  has  committed  a  great  sin  can 
any  longer  be  called  a  believer.  They  would  not 
call  him  an  infidel,  but  place  liim  mid- way  between 
believers  and  infidels.  There  are  some  extreme 
sects,  again,  who  hold  that  a  believer — one  who 
intellectually  assents — however  wicked  he  may  be, 
will  not  enter  hell ;  but  the  orthodox  opinion  is 
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tliat,  as  all  believers,  even  the  most  perfect,  have 
committed  some  sin  or  other,  they  ninst  enter  hell 
for  snch  aliorter  or  longer  time  as  each  case  may 
require.  All  will  finally  l>e  saved  ;  for  no  Muslim, 
even  the  most  wicked,  can  suffer  eternal  punish- 
ment, or  be  annihilated.  Paradise  is  the  final 
goal  of  all  believers.  Thus,  speaking  generally, 
the  most  important  element  in  faith  is  the  intel- 
lectual assent,  which  secures  to  a  man  the  title  and 
position  of  a  believer,  whether  the  moral  results  of 
Lis  belief  be  good,  bad,  or  indifTerent. 

There  are  other  definitions  of  the  term  imdn, 
framed  with  reference  to  the  grounds  on  which  it 
is  based,  or  the  means  by  which  it  is  formed. 
Traditional  faith  {imdn  fi  taqlid)  is  based  on  the 
authority  of  a  teacher  (taqlid),  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  prove  its  correctness.  This  is  the 
faith  of  the  unlearned,  who  have  not  the  ability  to 
search  out  things  for  themselves.  Those  who  have 
the  leisure  and  the  necessary  intelligence  to  in- 
vestigate religious  matters,  and  who  then  believe, 
are  said  to  possess  faith  founded  on  knowledge 
(Iman  fi  'ilm).  Faith  which  rests  on  the  inner 
vision  (Iman  ft  dyan),  or  intuition  of  the  mystic, 
is  progressive  in  its  nature.  Tlie  last  stage  is 
attained  only  when  devotion  to  God  is  so  absolute 
that  the  soul  is  absorbed  in  God,  the  great  Reality. 

Another  point  round  which  many  controversies 
have  ragea  is  whether  Iman  and  Islam  are  the 
same.  The  orthodox  view  is  that  they  are 
synonymous,  and  that  a  Muslim  is  a  mu'min,  a 
believer.  By  others,  Islam  is  looked  upon  as  a 
larger  term  than  imdn.  It  is  said  that  Islam 
signifies  belief  with  the  heart,  confession  with  the 
tongue,  and  good  works  done  by  the  various  parts 
of  the  body.  Imdn  refers  to  the  first  of  these,  and 
is,  therefore,  only  a  component  part  of  Islam.  The 
believer  who  confesses  his  belief  and  practises  what 
he  believes  unites  Islam  and  iman ;  he  who  does 
not  so  confess  and  practise  possesses  imdn  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  confesses  and  acts, 
without  having  any  real  belief,  is  not  a  true  be- 
liever. Those  who  hold  that  confession  and  action 
are  both  essential  would  not  consider  assent  to  the 
teaching  of  Muhammad  made  on  a  death-bed  to  be 
of  much  value,  as  the  opportunity  for  confession  of 
belief  and  action  on  it  would  be  gone.  The  term 
Islam,  however,  lays  great  stress  on  such  action. 
The  Muslim  is  a  man  who  is  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God  as  regards  the  performance  of  the  five 
practical  duties.  It  is  not  so  much  resignation  to 
the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  a  man  as 
submission  to,  and  implicit  compliance  with,  the 
order  to  fulfil  certain  duties.  So  far,  this  seems 
to  support  the  views  of  those  theologians  who 
teach  that  Islam  and  imdn  must  be  kept  quite 
distinct.  They  say,  for  instance,  that  works  can- 
not be  a  part  of  faith,  for  a  man  who  believes  and 
confesses  and  dies  before  he  does  good  deeds  is  a 
believer  and  enters  Paradise,  even  if  he  dies  before 
he  makes  open  confession  of  his  faith. 

Another  question  in  dispute  is  whether  faith  can 
decrease  and  increase.  Some  say  that  it  does  not 
change,  and  is  not  affected  by  sin,  or  by  the  omis- 
sion of  religious  duties,  though  such  shortcoming 
will  be  puniF,hed.  Others  admit  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet,  faith  did  in- 
crease, for  new  revelations  brought  fresh  truths  to 
them  ;  but,  now  that  the  dogmas  of  Islam  are  fixed 
and  there  is  no  further  development,  faith  cannot 
increase.  Ash-Shfifi'i,  however,  maintained  that, 
if  religious  duties  were  neglected,  faith  would 
decrease  ;  to  this  the  reply  is  made  that,  at  certain 
times,  women  do  not  say  the  stated  prayers,  or 
give  alms,  yet  their  faith  is  not  thereby  decreased. 
The  view  of  Ash-Shafi'i  seems,  however,  to  be 
supported  by  a  verse  of  the  Qur'an,  revealed  to 
encourage  the  Muslims  when  an  attack  on  them 


wag  imminent :  '  Who,  when  men  said  to  them, 
"  Now  are  the  Meccans  mustering  against  you ; 
therefore,  fear  them " — it  only  increased  their 
faith '  (iii.  167).  The  following  further  distinctions 
are  ma<le  by  those  who  agree  with  Ash-Shafi'i: 
the  faith  of  men  and  of  the  jinn  increases  and 
decreases ;  the  faith  of  prophets  increases  only  ; 
the  faith  of  angels  neither  increases  nor  decreases. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  mankind  into  two  classes  : 
those  who  believe  in  the  teaching  of  Muliammad, 
and  so  have  faith  and  are  mu'mins,  or  believers ; 
those  who  do  not  so  believe,  and  are,  therefore, 
hafirs,  or  infidels,  to  which  cla-ss  all  non-Muslims 
belong.  These,  if  they  reject  the  truth  after 
investigation,  are  not  so  blameworthy  as  if  they 
had  declined  to  accept  it  through  sheer  obstinacy. 
Muslims  may  have  defective  faith,  but  can  never 
be  called  infidels,  though  they  may  be  called 
heretics.  In  this  category  the  orthodox  place  all 
those  who  have  tried  to  bring  reason  to  bear  on 
religion  and  have  striven  to  put  away  the  incubus 
of  traditionalism.  Again,  those  who  give  promi- 
nence to  the  idea  expressed  by  iman  would  say  that 
infidelity  proceeds  from  ignorance  of  God  and  His 
Apostle  ;  but  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  technical 
meaning  of  Islam  assert  that  it  proceeds  from  dis- 
obedience to  the  law  of  good  works,  that  is,  from 
neglect  of  the  five  duties  of  Islam.  Again,  those 
who  reject  the  Qur'an  as  a  revelation  from  God  are 
infidels  and  have  no  imdn. 

One  day,  Abu  Sufyan,  Abu  Jfthlj  al-WalTd,  and  others  were  in 
the  company  of  Muhammad  and  listened  to  his  revelations,  but 
did  not  believe  them.  It  is  said  that  a  veil  was  cast  over  their 
hearts  so  that  they  should  not  understand,  and  that,  'though 
they  should  see  all  kinds  of  signs,  they  will  refuse  all  faith  in 
them,  until,  when  they  come  to  dispute  with  thee,  the  infidels 
say  :  '*  Verily,  this  is  nothing  but  fables  of  the  ancients  " '  (vi.  26 
and  Biiidawi's  commentary). 

Again,  all  who  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  infidels.  '  Infidels  now  are  they  who 
say  God  is  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Mary '  (v.  76). 

Muliammad  called  Christians  the  '  people  of  the  book,'  and 
was  sometimes  friendly  towards  them,  but  he  entirely  mis- 
understood the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  he  tiad  now  lost  all  hope  of  winning  the  Arabian 
Christiansjover  to  his  side,  led  liim  to  burst  forth  in  the  latest 
and  most  intolerant  of  the  suras,  in  strong  denunciation  of 
Christians,  who  are  to  be  shunned,  and  whom  believers  may 
not  take  as  friends  (v.  66). 

At  the  time  of  death  both  the  believer  and  the 
infidel  see  their  futuio  lot :  heaven  in  the  one  case, 
hell  in  the  other.  Should  the  infidel  then  repent, 
his  faith  is  not  to  be  considered  trustworthy,  be- 
cause, according  to  some  theologians,  faith  implies 
good  works.  If  a  person  is  asked  whether  he  is  a 
believer,  he  should  say,  '  I  am  a  believer ' ;  he 
should  not  say,  '  If  God  willeth,  I  am  a  believer,' 
as,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Abu  ^anifa,  such 
a  statement  would  imply  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  believer ;  but  Ash-Sh&fi'I 
considers  it  right  to  say,  '  If  God  willeth.' 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  a 
believer,  though  he  may  be  a  very  wicked  man, 
and  may  even  hold  heretical  opinions,  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  believer,  for  a  great  sin  does  not 
exclude  the  person  who  believes  from  imdn,  and 
does  not  make  him  an  unbeliever.  In  order  to 
become  an  infidel,  and  so  be  classed  with  un- 
believers, the  man  must  either  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  or  associate  other  gods  with  Him,  or  deny 
the  divine  mission  of  Muhammad,  or,  with  refer- 
ence to  things  lawful  and  unlawful,  decline  to 
accept  the  ruling  which  by  'general  consent' 
(ijma)  of  the  Muslim  world  is  current. 

LiTRRATURK. — Almost  the  only  considerable  treatment  In  a 
Western  language  on  *  Faith  '  in  Islam  is  L.  Krehl's  Beitrdge 


zur  Characteristik  der  Lchre  vo7n  Glauben  im  laldm,  liCipzig, 
1877,  p.  47  fT.  O.  Pautz,  MuJiamrneds  Lehre  von  der  Offen- 
barung,  Ixsipzig,  1898,  p.  153 fl.,  collect*  tisefully  the  Qur'inic 


phraseology.  The  reader  may  consult  also  T.  Haarbrucker's 
tr.  of  Shahrastani's  Heligwmtparthevn,  Halle,  1850;  L.  Krehl, 
D.Jjebenu.d.  Lehre d.  J/«Aamm«i«,  Leipzig,  1884;  H.  Grimme, 
.System  d.  koran.   Theolvffie,  Miinster,  1895 ;  M.  Schreiner, 
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•Beitrage  zur  Gesch.  d.  theol.  Beweffungen  in  Islaqj,' ^D3/(? 
lii.  and  liii.  (1898-99) ;  I.  Goldziher,  Die  Zdhirilen,  Leipzig, 
1884  ;  E.  Sell,  Faith  of  Islam-i,  London,  1907,  p.  185  ff.  ;  D.  B. 
Macdonald,  Deeelopment  of  Muslim  Theology,  New  York,  1903  ; 
1001  SiiMs,  in  Burton's  or  Payne's  tr.  (Nights  436  fl.  [Story  of 
Taiwaddud]);  Justice  'Abdur  Rahim,  iluhammadan  Juris- 
frudence.  Madias,  1911,  pp.  61,  249.  EDWARD  BELL. 


FAITH  (Roman).— In  this  short  snrvey  we 
shall  notice  (1)  the  general  character  of  Roman 
religious  faith,  and  (2)  its  comparative  vitality  at 
different  epochs. 

1.  Its  character. — The  most  distinctive  feature 
of  Roman  religious  faith  was  its  vague  and  largely 
impersonal  character.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
Divine  beings  worshipped.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  objects  of  primitive  Roman  worship  were 
spirits,  numina,  conceived  either  as  inherent  in 
particular  objects — which  was  probably  the  earlier 
mode — or  as  presiding  over  particular  actions.  In 
their  close  connexion  with  things  or  actions,  of 
which  they  were  an  ideal  reflexion,  such  numiTia 
lacked  the  attribute  of  independent  personality 
which  belongs  to  gods.  Yet  even  the  acquisition 
of  individual  names  (such  as  Fons  or  Robigus) 
marked  a  step  towards  such  independence.  By 
and  by  certain  numina — Janus,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Qnirinns,  and  Vesta — stood  out  from  the  crowd 
of  lesser  Divine  beings.  These,  and  possibly  a 
few  others,  through  their  importance  in  ritual 
and  consequent  prominence  in  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers,  became  in  a  sense  personal  deities. 
But  the  personality  of  even  the  chief  Roman 
divinities,  prior  to  their  amalgamation  with  the 
Greek  gods  and  goddesses,  rested  on  little  more 
than  a  name.  Now,  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest 
Greek  conception  of  spirits  was  similar  to  the 
Roman — they  were  life  potencies  rather  than 
persons  (cf.  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prole;;,  to  the  Study 
of  Greek  Meligion^,  Cambridge,  1908,  esp.  ch.  iv. 
p.  162,  and  ch.  v.).  But,  whereas  these  first 
shadowy  conceptions  of  the  Divine  gave  place  to 
the  richly  personal  creations  of  Greek  mytholo^ 
(see  art.  Faith  [Greek]),  the  Roman  divinities 
remained,  in  comparison,  va^e  and  formless. 

Closely  connected  with  this  lack  of  personality 
in  the  objects  of  worship  was  the  largely  im- 
personal attitude  of  the  worshipper.  Apart  from 
the  narrow  sphere  of  strictly  family  worship  (for 
which  cf.  W.  Warde  Fowler,  The  Belig.  Exper.  of 
the  Roman  People,  London,  1911,  ch.  v.),  each 
Roman's  religion  was  undertaken  by  the  State. 
It  was  reduced  to  a  science,  and  graidually  incor- 
porated in  the  jus  divinum,  which  laid  down  the 
exact  and  elaborate  ritual  required  for  maintaining 
a  right  relation  between  the  citizen  and  his  deities. 
At  this  ritual  the  private  citizen  was  an  onlooker. 
It  was  enough  for  him  to  be  ceremonially  clean, 
and  to  keep  silence.  '  In  no  other  ancient  State 
that  we  know  of  did  the  citizen  so  entirely  resign 
the  regulation  of  all  liis  dealings  with  the  State's 
gods  to  the  constituted  authorities  set  over  him ' 
(ii.  p.  226).  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
religion  was  a  mere  form.  With  tlie  problems, 
indeed,  of  the  personal  religious  life  the  typical 
Roman  had  little  or  no  concern.  But  his  faith  in 
his  country's  gods  was  real,  and  it  was  rooted, 
moreover,  in  a  profound  sense  of  the  supernatural. 

2.  Its  decay  and  the  attempt  to  revive  it.— The 
faith  thus  described  flourished  until  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Hannibal  (218  B.C.).  But  from  that 
time  onwards  it  suflered  a  rapid  decay.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  longing  for  a  more  emotional 
religion,  which,  though  not  unknown  l)cfore,  grew 
to  painful  intensity  amid  the  stress  of  the  Hanni- 
\alic  war,  especially  at  moments  when  the  national 
gods  seemed  powerless  to  avert  disaster.  But  it 
was  due  also,  and  far  more,  to  the  disintegrating 
inflaence  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  was  already. 


in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  eagerly  studied  by  many 
Romans.  We  can  indicate  only  very  briefly  the 
ettect  produced  by  these  and  other  causes.  In 
the  last  age  of  the  Republic,  while  many  sought 
religious  satisfaction  in  new  ways— in  Pythagorean 
mysticism,  for  example,  or  in  orgiastic  foreign 
worships,  and  in  many  forms  of  allied  superstition 
— there  was  no  Roman  religion  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  ancient  forms  no  longer  expressed  a 
genuine  belief  either  among  the  people  or  among 
their  rulers.  Even  the  outward  fabric  was  fast 
decaying.  Old  cults  and  old  deities  fell  into 
partial  or  complete  neglect.  Old  priesthoods  fell 
into  abeyance,  or  became  mere  steps  in  the  ladder 
of  political  ambition,  while  on  every  side  the 
temples  were  crumbling  into  ruins  (Hor.  Od. 
III.  vi.  ;  Propert.  ii.  6.  35  f. ,  etc. ).  And,  lastly,  the 
age  was  as  conspicuous  for  immorality  as  for  un- 
belief (cf.,  e.g.,  Momrasen,  Hist,  of  Home,  tr. 
W.  P.  Dickson,  new  ed.,  1894,  bk.  v.  ch.  xi.). 

But  the  national  conscience  was  not  dead.  We 
find  in  writings  of  the  age  a  profound  sense  of 
national  ill-being — here  the  sense  of  national  guilt, 
there  of  misery  entailed  by  neglected  duty  to  the 
gods  (Livy,  Proef.  ;  Hor.  Od.  III.  vi.,  Epod.  xvi.  ; 
Virg.  Eel.  iv.;  etc.).  The  superstitious  extrava- 
gances above  described  were  themselves  a  symp- 
tom of  spiritual  unrest.  Now,  it  was  to  such 
feelings  that  Virgil  appealed  in  his  great  poem, 
wherein  he  reminded  the  Roman  people  of  their 
high  destiny,  and  of  the  way  to  its  attainment — 
through  a  pietas  like  that  of  his  hero,  the  service 
of  the  State  with  the  lielp  of  the  State's  deities. 
And  it  was  to  this  task  that  Augustus,  the 
original  of  Virgil's  hero,  devoted  himself.  His 
revival  of  the  State  religion  is  described  by  Fowler 
as  'the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  religion,  and  one  almost  unique  in 
religious  history'  (op.  cit.  p.  428 f.).  He  did  all 
in  his  power  to  reinstate  tne  old  religion  in  the 
faith  and  affections  of  the  people,  chiefly  by  the 
revival  of  ancient  cults,  and  by  a  vast  work  of 
temple  restoration  {Mon.  Ancyr.  iv.  7  ;  Livy,  iv. 
20.  1 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  59,  etc.),  while  he  sought  to 
strengthen  his  own  dynasty  by  linking  it  at  many 
points  with  the  restored  religious  order  (cf.  esp. 
Hor.  Carm.  Swc).  Finally,  the  religious  policy 
of  Augustus  was  continued  by  his  successors.  If, 
now,  we  seek  to  estimate  the  general  importance 
of  the  old  Roman  religion  in  the  early  Empire, 
we  may  point,  among  other  evidences,  to  the 
curious  fact  that  it  was  against  this  rather  than 
the  philo.sophy  of  the  Oriental  worships  of  their 
time  that  the  Christian  Fathers  directed  their 
keenest  ridicule.  If  we  ask,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  as  a  spiritual  force  the  Roman  faith  had 
any  real  renascence,  the  question  is  not  so  easy  to 
answer.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  add  that  both  in 
Rome  and  in  the  provinces  '  the  old  religion  con- 
tinned  to  exist  for  at  least  three  centuries  in 
outward  form,  and  to  some  extent  in  popular 
belief  (Fowler,  429). 

See,  further,  art.  Roman  Religion. 

Literature.— An  ample  bibliography  will  be  found  in  the 
work  of  W.  Warde  Fowler  above  referred  to,  and  especially  in 
its  introductory  chapter.  L  F.  BURNS. 

FAITH-HEALING.— A  term  used  to  express 
a  belief  that  in  the  curing  of  disease  the  faith  of 
the  sufferer  (or  of  others)  is  a  contributory  factor. 
This  faith  puts  its  trust  in  the  immediate  action 
of  a  supernormal  being,  acting  with  or  without 
means.  In  the  strictest  sense,  therefore,  faith- 
healing  may  be  said  to  exclude  the  use  of  visible 
means  of  healing ;  but,  in  the  wider  sense — in  the 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  'faith-healing'  occurs 
as  a  historical  phenomenon — it  admits  such  means 
as  one  factor  in  the  process  of  healing.    The  prin- 
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cipal  species  are  named  mental  healing,  niafjnetic 
healing.Bpiritualistic  healing,  and  spiritual  healing. 
In  all,  suggestion  plays  a  leading  part.  The  most 
widely  spread  sul)-si>ecies  of  mental  healing  is  that 
known  as  Christian  Science  (q.v.),  and  the  strongest 
form  of  suggestion  is  called  hypnotism  {.q.v.). 

I.  History.  —  Faith-healing  is  the  oldest  form 
of  healing  m  the  world,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  grew 
up  aide  by  side  with  medical  practice  in  its  earliest 
and  crudest  form,  and  as  its  predominant  partner. 
The  earliest  diagnosis  gave  as  the  cause  or  disease 
the  action  of  some  god  or  spirit  (cf.  artt.  on  Disease 
AND  Medicine),  and,  therefore,  prescribed  a  homoe- 
opathic cathartic.  Thus  the '  frenzy '  of  the  Diony- 
suio  mysteries  was  cured  by  wild  music  and  wilder 
dancings.  '  The  Bacchic  women  are  cured  of  their 
frenzy  by  the  use  of  the  dance  and  of  music '  (Plato, 
Laws,  vii.  790).  But  the  dance  was  a  cosmic  dance, 
and  the  music  was  the  melodies  of  Olympus  taught 
by  Marsyas  (Plato,  Symp.  215) ;  hence  the  disease 
which  was  of  Divine  causation  was  cured  by  faith 
working  with  the  use  of  means  which  were  them- 
selves of  a  Divine  nature.  If  to  music,  dancing, 
and  incense  were  added  prescriptions  of  sundry 
washings,  or  abstinence  from  certain  animals  and 
plants  as  food,  this  was  done  for  religious,  not 
scientific,  reasons.  The  prescription  was  directed  to 
the  faith  of  the  suflerer,  bidding  him  use  that  faith 
in  an  appeal  to  the  deity  who  had  sent  the  disease. 

But  it  was  not  the  morbus  sacer,  madness,  or 
f,  alone  which  faith  in  the  god  could  cure 


From  the  inscriptions  of  Epidaurus  in  Argolis  we 
learn  that  in  tlio  4th  cent.  B.C.  such  diseases  as 
spots  on  the  face,  blindness,  lameness,  barrenness, 
hernia,  snake-bite,  baldness,  headache,  suppura- 
tion, phthisis,  paralysis,  and  gout  were  cured  by 
the  power  of  the  god  joined  to  the  faith  of  the 
sufferer  (Dittenberger,  Syll.  Inscr.  GrtBc",  Leipzig, 
1898,  1901  ;  Fiebig,  Kleine  Texte,  no.  79 ;  cf.  Hero- 
das,  Mimes,  4).  One  point  which  recurs  frequently 
in  the  inscriptions  from  Epidaurus  is  that  the  suf- 
ferer was  put  to  sleep,  in  this  '  temple-sleep '  saw 
a  vision,  and  in  the  morning  awoke  cured.  In 
other  words,  the  priests  were  acquainted  with  the 
power  of  hypnotism  and  of  hypnotic  suggestion. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  hazardous  to  infer  from  some 
of  the  inscriptions  that,  dnrin"  the  hypnotic  sleep, 
operations  were  performed  ana  massage  and  other 
remedies  applied — in  one  case,  the  sleeping  patient 
saw  the  god  and  his  attendants  seize  hnn,  cut  open 
his  abdomen,  and  stitch  it  up  ;  and,  when  he  went 
away  on  the  morrow  cured,  '  the  floor  of  the  sanc- 
tuary was  full  of  blood.'  The  difference  between 
the  practice  of  ancient  times  and  that  of  to-day  is 
here  made  clear.  The  priest  of  Asklepios  ba-sed 
his  sm'gery  on  the  religious  faith  of  the  patient. 
Modern  surgery  has,  as  a  rule,  contented  itself 
with  mechanical  methods,  and  abjured  or  left  out 
of  account  the  therapeutic  power  of  faith. 

The  close  connexion  between  faith-healing  and 
invisible  causal  agents  of  disease  is  illustrated  by 
the  practice  of  exorcism. 

Joscjihus  tells  U8  (An*,  vm.  il.  5)  that  Ele.%zar,  trusting  in  the 
traditional  lore  and  power  of  Solomon,  in  the  presence  of  Ves- 
pasian and  his  sons  and  chiliarchs  and  a  multitude  of  soldiers, 
drew  out  of  the  nostrils  of  a  certain  man  a  demon  who  i>ossessed 
him,  by  using  a  certain  root  that  he  had  placed  in  his  signet 
ring.  As  proof  of  the  departure  of  the  demon,  the  latter  had 
been  ordered  in  departing  to  overturn  a  vessel  of  water  placed 
handy  for  the  purpose,  which  was  done.  On  another  occasion, 
Vespasian,  when  in  Alexandria,  was  moved,  under  the  auspices 
of  Serapis,  to  cure  a  blind  niaii  by  anointing  with  spittle,  and  a 
man  with  a  paralyzed  hand  by  letting  him  he  touched  by  his 
fool  and  garment.  Both  cures  were  effected  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  multitude,  and  were  testified  to  by  them  all — especi- 
ally afterwards,  Tacitus  axlds  cynically,  when  there  was  no 
temptation  to  tell  lies  about  the  matter  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  81 ;  cf. 
Sneton.  Vupat.  7 ;  Dio  Oass.  Ilitt.  Rom.  Ixvi.  8 ;  Suetonius  adds 
that  the  sufferers  were  instigated  by  a  vision  seen  in  dreams). 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  Christianity  came  into  a 
world  which  believed   in   the  power  of  gods  (or 


heroe8),«.s  shovra  in  divination  (or  prophecy),  exor- 
cism, and  healing,  that  is,  in  processes  in  which  a 
god  and  the  faith  of  the  sufferer  were  joint-actors. 
The  title  Safer  was  bestowed  on  all  healing  gods, 
Rucli  as  Apollo,  Asklepios,  and  Zeus  himself  ;  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  power  of  healing  was 
regarded  as  a  necessary  activity  of  every  being  for 
whom  divinity  was  claimed. 

In  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Christian  Church 
faith-healing  is  frequently  referred  to,  and  is  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  acts  of  healing  wrought  by 
Jesus  Clirist.  The  centurion's  servant  was  healed 
because  of  the  faith  of  his  master  (Mt  8") ;  a  para- 
lyzed man  was  healed  on  account  of  the  faith  of  his 
friends  (9^) ;  the  woman  with  an  issue  was  made 
whole  by  her  faith  (9-') ;  so  were  the  two  blind 
men  (9**) ;  and  so  was  the  daughter  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  woman  (15^).  On  the  other  hand,  the  lunatic 
boy's  cure  was  delayed  through  want  of  faith 
(17*) ;  and  it  is  significant  that  the  sins  of  the 
woman  who  was  a  sinner  were  for^ven  because  of 
her  faith  (Lk  7°").  Moreover,  it  is  expressly  re- 
corded that  on  one  occasion  Jesus  did  not  (Mt  IS*"), 
and  could  not  (Mk  6'),  put  forth  His  power  because 
of  the  want  of  faith  of  the  people.  The  inference 
is  necessary  that  the  method  of  healing  followed 
by  Jesus  was  of  the  same  general  character  as  that 
practised  by  the  priests  of  Asklepios,  that  is  to  say, 
it  depended  partly  on  a  power  put  forth  by  the 
healer,  and  partly  on  an  active  receptiveness  on 
the  side  of  the  sufferer.  This,  again,  corroborates 
the  definition  given  above  of  faith-healing,  viz. 
that  it  consists,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  not 
so  much  in  the  power  of  faith  (or  of  auto-suggestion) 
as  in  the  power  of  faith  acting  in  conjunction  with 
some  external  agency,  visible  or  invisible. 

In  the  Apostolic  age  the  passage  1  Co  12  is 
classical  for  its  conception  of  faith-healing.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  power  to  heal  was  a  gift  of  the 
Spirit  (v. ») ;  it  was  one  among  other  gifts  (v.") ;  it 
was  given  not  to  all  (v.^") ;  it  was  one  of  the  greater 
gifts,  and  as  such  was  to  be  sought  for  (v.*')  ;  its 
chief  object  was  the  common  good  (v.'),  and  the 
royal  road  to  its  attainment  was  love  (v.").  An 
instructive  comment  on  this  passage  is  supplied 
by  Ac  3',  where  Peter  and  John  are  said  to  nave 
healed  a  lame  man  by  calling  over  him  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  healing  of  iEneas  by  Peter 
(Ac  9^')  and  the  raising  of  Tabitha  (v.*")  both  imply 
the  same  process,  whfle  it  is  expressly  said  of  the 
cripple  of  Lystra  that  Paul  healed  him  because  he 
saw  that  he  had  faith  to  be  healed  (14").  In  Ja5'*, 
to  the  invocation  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  are  added 
the  agency  of  the  elders  and  the  anointing  with  oil ; 
and  it  is  expressly  added  that  the  prayer  of  faith 
will  heal  (save)  the  sick  man,  and  that  the  Lord 
will  raise  him — i.e.,  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  not 
eschatologicaily.  In  all  the  cases  the  implication 
is  that,  as  cases  of  faith-healing,  they  are  the  joint- 
product  of  the  work  of  an  invisible  agent,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  faith  of  the  sufferer.  (On  the 
form  and  power  attributed  to  the  invocation  'in 
the  name  of  Jesus,'  see  Heitmiiller,  '  Im  Namen 
Jesu,'  in  Forschungen  zur  Bel.  u.  Lit.  des  A.  u.  N. 
Test.  i.  [1903]  2.) 

As  illustrating  the  nature  of  faith-healing  as 
practised  in  the  early  Church,  the  ceremony  of 
exorcism  is  instructive.  It  is  constantly  the  third 
with  prophecy  and  healing,  as  in  the  case  when 
tlie  activities  of  the  pagan  inantis  are  described 
(Rohde,  Psyche*,  S51  f.}.  The  exorcism  of  spirits 
is  but  another  name  for  the  drivin"  away  of  disease, 
wherever  the  diagnosis  in  general  starts  from  the 
postulate  that  all  disea.se  is  the  work  of  malignant 
spirits.  For  example,  Irenae.us  {adv.  Hcer.  II.  xxxiL 
4)  .says  of  his  own  times  and  of  his  own  fellows : 

*  Some  do  certainly  and  truly  drive  o\it  devils,  so  that  those 
who  have  thus  been  cleansed  from  evil  spirits  frequently  both 
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believe,  and  join  tliemselves  to  the  Churcli.  Otiiers  iiave  fore- 
knowledge of  tilings  to  come  :  tliey  see  viaions,  and  utter  pro- 
plietic  expressions.  Otiiers,  again,  lieal  tlie  sicls  by  laying  their 
hands  upon  them,  and  they  are  made  whole.' 
He  goes  on  to  say  (§  5)  that  Christians  work  their 
miracles  merely  by  calling  on  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  pure,  sincere,  and  upright  spirit,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  faith  (cf.  Just.  Mart.  //  Afiol.  6, 
/  Apol.  30,  Trypho,  39,  76 ;  Tert.  Apol.  23,  37,  43, 
de  Idol.  11,  de  Pud.  21 ;  Origen,  c.  Cels^im,  i.  11, 
iii.  24). 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  description  ol  the  faith-healing  of  the 
Patristic  Church  is  that  given  by  Augustine  in  his  de  Civitate 
Dei  (xxii.  8.  3).  He  there  tells,  among  others,  the  story  of  a 
man  at  Carthage  who  had  been  operated  on  for  fistula  with 
partial  success  only,  but  who  was  cured  by  prayer,  and  so  saved 
from  the  necessity  of  a  further  threotened  operation  ;  and  also 
of  a  leading  Carthaginian  lady,  named  Innocentia,  who  was 
healed  of  an  incurable  cancer  in  the  breast  through  the  sign  of 
the  cross  being  made  over  her.  The  union  of  divination  and 
healing  is  here  again  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  Innocentia  was 
told  in  a  dream  how  her  cure  could  be  effected.  Another  man, 
a  doctor,  was,  at  his  baptism  and  after  a  dream,  cured  of  gout ; 
and  an  actor,  of  hernia  and  paralysis  ;  a  paralyzed  youth  was 
cured  when  brought  into  contact  with  some  earth  from  Jeru- 
salem. The  most  graphic  story  of  all  is  that  of  a  brother  and 
sister  being  healed  of  St.  Vitus*  dance  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyrs 
in  the  church  where  St.  Augustine  was  ministering — the  sister, 
indeed,  while  he  was  preaching.  He  adds  many  other  examples 
of  cures  wrought  by  faith-healing  and  the  agency  of  the  martyrs, 
and  declares  that  what  he  gives  is  but  a  small  sample  of  similar 
cures  wrought  within  the  two  years  preceding  the  writing  of 
this  volume — he  knows,  he  says,  seventy  such  cases. 

The  history  of  faith-healing  knows  of  no  arti- 
ficial divisions,  but  runs  on  unchanged,  so  that 
what  is  true  of  one  age  is  found  true  of  another. 
The  phenomena  of  pre-Christian  days  recur  under 
Christianity,  whether  in  its  earlier  or  in  its  later 
forms.  Thus  the  Middle  Ages  present  a  rich  col- 
lection of  instances  of  faith-healing,  or  miracles 
of  healing,  as  these  were  then  considered.  A  few 
typical  examples  must  suffice,  it  being  understood 
that  they  are  quoted  more  as  testimony  to  the 
belief  in  faith-healing  than  as  being  in  every  case 
beyond  suspicion. 

St.  Bridget  cured  a  blind  girl  named  Daria  (Lea  Petits  Boll. 
U.  184)  and  two  lepers  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  (Baronius. 
Martyr,  Rmn.,  Antwerp,  1589).  The  works  of  healing  power  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  are  numerous,  and  were  recited  in  the  bull 
of  his  canonization.  Another  St.  Francis  (of  Paula),  three  cen. 
tunes  later,  was  a  still  greater  wonder-worker :  '  He  gave  eyes 
to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  speech  to  the  dumb ;  he  made 
the  halt  to  walk,  the  cripple  to  have  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
recalled  six  dead  persons  to  life  again '  (see  Le9  PetiU  Boll.  iv. 
143).  Similar  marvels  are  told  of  St.  Qenevi6ve  (t&.  L  100  ff.^, 
of  St.  QermanuB,  'the  father,  physician,  pastor,  and  love  of  his 
p«ople '  (FortunatuB,  Lives),  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier  (Les  Petits 
BoU.  iv.  227),  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo,  of  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Pat- 
rick, of  all  great  saints  indeed,  and  of  numberless  lesser  saints. 

Nor  was  the  religious  movement  of  the  16th  cent. 
able  to  crush  out  faith-healing.  The  saints,  it  is 
true,  fell  out  of  favour  where  the  Reformers'  spirit 
prevailed ;  but  the  witches  remained,  and  Satan 
remained  as  an  ever-active  power  of  evil.  In  one 
striking  case,  at  all  events,  faith-healing  was  able 
to  hold  its  own.  English  kings  since  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  trench  kings  appar- 
ently from  Clovis  onwards,  had  touched  for  scrofula, 
or  '  the  king's  evil.' 

Queen  Elizabeth  touched,  bat  omitted  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
Charles  l.  invited  by  proclamation  his  subjects  to  come  to  him 
to  be  touched  ;  Charles  ll.  touched  92,107  persons  ;  William  in. 
touched  without  success ;  Queen  Anne  touched  200  persons, 
including  Dr.  Johnson  when  thirteen  months  old ;  George  i. 
discontinued  the  practice. 

A  case  of  cure  by  faith-healing  which  seems  well  atithenti- 
cated  is  that  of  Margaret  P<^rier,  a  boarder  at  Port  Koyal,  in 
1686,  who  was  cured  of  a  persistent  lachrymal  fistula  by  the 
application  of  a  spike  from  the  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  (see 
R.  H.  Hutton,  Essai/t  Theol.  and  Lit.'',  1877,  vol.  1.  pp.  xxxiii- 
xxxv). 

But,  though  faith-healing  fell  into  disrepute  in 
proportion  as  the  spirit  of  rationalism  prevailed, 
the  belief  underlying  it  found  defenders  continu- 
ously. Paracelsus,  Glanvill,  Valentine  Great- 
rakes,  van  Helmont  (see  his  de  Magnetica  wl- 
nerum  curatione,  1621),  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
and  John  Wesley  all  set  forth  that  philosophy  of 
life  on  which  faith-healing  depends.     Moreover, 


Martin  Luther,  the  Moravians,  the  Waldenses, 
the  German  Pietists,  the  English  Baptists  and 
Quakers,  the  famous  healer  of  the  last  century, 
Prince  Hohenlohe  -  Waldenburg  -  SchillingsfUrst, 
Father  John  of  Kronstadt,  and  the  Peculiar 
People  have  all  practised  the  art.  Our  own  days, 
moreover,  are  witnessing  its  revival,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  recrudescence  of  Theosophic  and 
Animistic,  Orphic,  and  Hermetic  modes  of  thought. 
2.  The  means  employed. — (1)  Foremost  among 
these,  though  the  least  important,  we  must  place 
some  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  the  pharmacopeia. 
The  majority  of  these,  it  is  true,  such  as  iron  and 
arsenic  for  the  blood  corpuscles,  strychnine  for 
the  nerves,  and  pepsine  or  bismuth  for  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  call  for  little  or  no  faith  as  a 
co-operant.  But,  in  many  cases  where  the  mind 
reacts  on  the  body  through  a  depressed  nervous- 
system,  through  fancy,  in  epilepsy,  or  in  some 
cases  of  hysteria,  the  medical  man  will  use  drugs, 
or  other  media,  not  for  their  own  efficacy,  but  as  a 
means  of  calling  forth  that  faith  through  which 
the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  may  be  stimulated  into 
action.  Nor  can  the  therapeutic  value  of  confi- 
dence in  the  medical  man  be  easily  overrated  as 
affording  that  restfulness  of  the  soul  which  is  one 
necessary  condition  for  faith-healing. 

(2)  In  Roman,  Greek,  and  Cliristian  times  alike, 
great  use  has  been  made  of  the  hand,  and  especi- 
ally the  right  liand,  as  an  instrument  of  heal- 
ing. Blindness,  child-birth,  lameness,  abdominal 
troubles,  snake-bites,  and  strokes  of  any  sort 
which  were  attributed  to  Divine  or  demonic  influ- 
ence were  all  treated  as  curable  by  the  magic 
power  of  the  Divine  or  human  hand ;  to  these 
must  be  added  the  touch  of  the  foot,  or  of  the 
dress  as  healing  agencies,  and  also  kissing  any- 
thing which  was  thought  to  possess  healing  power 
(Weinreich,  Antike  Heilungswunder,  14  fl'.).  But, 
to  make  such  magic  power  effective,  there  was  ob- 
viously needed  a  co-operant  as  well  as  a  prevenient 
faith. 

(3)  The  so-called  '  temple-sleep '  of  the  pagan 
temple  was  used  as  a  species  of  faith-healing,  'fhe 
patient  was  put  to  sleep,  and  in  the  state  of 
hypnosis  he  was  either  operated  on  or  received  sug- 
gestions that  he  was  healed,  which  (if  the  inscrip- 
tions may  be  trusted)  were  found,  when  the  patient 
awoke,  to  have  efiected  their  purpose.  Modern 
hypnotism  is  aware  of  the  part  that  faith  plays  in 
its  activities,  and  is  agreed  that  patients  of  low 
intelligence  make  bad  cases,  through  their  in- 
ability to  make  any  continuous  ettbrt  of  attention, 
i.e.  through  their  lack  of  a  living  faith.  The 
ancient  temple-phenomena  repeat  themselves  in 
many  of  the  miraculous  healings  performed  by 
Christian  saints. 

(4)  Miscellaneous  objects  used  in  faith-healing 
are  :  blood,  oil  (St.  Cuthbert),  spittle  (St.  Hilarion), 
hair,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  baptism,  holy  water 
(St.  Willibrod),  or  water  in  which  a  saint  has 
washed  (St.  Amandus),  the  bed  on  which  a  saint 
has  died  (as  in  the  case  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrier), 
the  medal  of  a  saint  (St.  Francis  Xavier),  a  tooth 
(St.  Maturin),  a  shroud,  relics,  indeed  anything 
which  has  in  any  way  come  into  contact  with  a 
saint.  In  fact,  nothing  is  a  stronger  argument  for 
the  validity  of  faith-healing  in  some  sense  and  to 
some  extent  than  the  predominant  place  it  took 
in  the  first  1500  years  of  our  era.  When  all 
deduction  has  been  made  for  credulity,  exaggera- 
tion, imposture,  and  the  desire  to  edify,  there  still 
remain  a  large  number  of  healings  which  must  be 
regarded  as  genuine,  and  must  be  accounted  for 
either  by  the  power  of  faith  or  by  the  power  of  the 
saints,  or  by  a  union  of  both,  'rhe  probability  is 
in  favour  of  the  last  solution.  That  such  wonder- 
works began  to  die  out  from  the   I6th  cent,  is 
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hardly  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  supposed  cessation 
of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  saints,  but  ratlier  by 
the  want  of  inner  and  potent  subconscious  belief 
in  their  jwwer.  In  other  words,  failh-healing, 
wbetlier  in  tlie  narrower  or  in  the  wider  sense, 
characterized  tlie  West  for  1500  years  ;  it  became 
sporadic  for  the  next  400  years,  and  is  now  once 
more  raising  its  liead.  And  the  inference  is  that, 
where  an  unquestioned  faith — Massen-illusionen — 
in  invisible  powers  holds  the  field,  every  individual 
subject  to  the  inflnence  of  tliis  faith  is  a  suitable 
subject,  by  virtue  of  it,  either  for  faith-healing, 
or,  conversely,  for  falling  a  victim  to  any  current 
form  of  '  possession  '  or  hallncination  (la  contagion 
mentale)  (cf.  W.  von  Bechterew,  Die  Bedeutung 
der  Suggestion  im  soziahn  Leben,  Wiesbaden, 
1905). 

3.  The  species  of  faith-healing. — For  the  sake 
of  clearness,  the  principal  species  of  faith-healing 
may  be  described  as  magnetic,  mental,  spiritual- 
istic, and  spiritual. 

(1)  Magnetic, — This  is  described  by  its  sup- 
porters a.s  a  special  case  of  the  use  of  a  primordial 
and  universal  force  which  displays  itself  in  a 
balance  between  pairs  of  allied  opposites,  e.g. 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Its  therapeutic  use  was 
familiar  to  antiquity  and  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the 
hand  (Weinreicn,  1-66).  It  appears  in  some  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  (Mk  5^  8^),  was  practised 
by  His  followers  (Ac  5"  9"  19''),  and  meets  us  in 
Roger  Bacon,  Paracelsus,  van  Helmont,  and  Robert 
Fludd,  long  before  Mesmer  in  1775  gave  it  wide 
currency.  Afterwards  the  theory  of  a  '  fluid  '  was 
discredited  by  the  researches  of  Puysegur  and  Faria, 
and,  finally,  James  Braid  ;  and  the  result  has  been 
undeservedly  to  neglect  the  unquestionable  actu- 
ality of  a  force  of  some  kind  known  as  animal- 
ma^etism,  in  favour  of  another  known  as  hyp- 
notism. The  mental  power  has  ousted  the  physical. 
In  both  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  nervous  system, 
whether  by  way  of  establishing  or  disturbing  its 
equilibrium  ;  and  it  is  claimed  for  magnetism  that 
it  effects  its  therapeutic  results  by  the  natural  use 
of  a  force  radiating  from  the  operator,  which  is 
cognate  to  a  universal  force  in  which  the  nervous 
system  of  all  living  beings  is  bathed  at  its  peri- 
pliery.  The  chief  method  of  magnetic  healing  is 
by  passes,  by  touch,  especially  at  neural  centres, 
and  by  the  application  of  objects  which  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  operator.  But,  through  the 
favour  shown  to  hypnotism,  magnetic  healing  has 
fallen  comparatively  into  the  background,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  masks  a  real  force 
of  some  kind. 

(2)  Mental. — Mental  healing  is  both  active  and 
passive.  As  active,  it  consists  in  the  impartation 
of  ideas,  or  suggestion,  by  the  healer  to  the  patient. 
As  passive,  it  consists  in  the  reception  and  assimi- 
lation of  such  suggestion.  The  healing  proper, 
however,  is  sought  in  the  consequent  mental 
activity  of  the  patient  himself.  He  has  been 
enjoined,  for  example,  to  fix  his  thoughts — by  an 
effort  of  attention,  continuous  or  repeated— on 
such  virtues  as  joy,  peace,  contentment,  or  love ; 
and,  by  implication,  to  exclude  their  opposites. 
The  soul,  it  is^llssumed,  will  be  put  by  this  means 
in  a  more  favourable  condition  for  the  activity  of 
its  inherent  capacity  for  health.  By  some,  indeed, 
faith-healing  is  identified  with  this  auto-sugges- 
tion, on  the  gronnd  that  thought  in  man  is  dis- 
tinctively the  Divine  in  him,  and  that  all  that  is 
required  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
health  is  the  free  play  of  this  inherent  Divinity. 
The  phenomena  of  telepathy,  moreover,  have  been 
invoked  to  8up|)ort  the  contention  that  'absent 
treatment '  by  mental  healing  may  be  a.s  effectual 
as  that  given  in  the  presence  of  the  patient.  The 
difiiculttes  in  the  way  of   accepting  this  whole 


theory  of  mental  healing  lie  in  the  facts  that  sug- 
gestion has  leas  to  do  with  the  conscious  mind 
than  with  the  snlHionscions  ;  that  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  regarding  thought  as  pre-eminently 
the  Divine  in  man  ;  that  the  human  mind  in  its 
finiteness  is  too  weak  a  power  for  the  work  thus 
demanded  of  it ;  and  that  such  results  as  mental 
healing  secures  are  better  assigned  to  spiritual 
healing,  as  defined  below. 

(3)  Spiritualistic. — It  is  claimed  by  spiritualists 
that  the  spirits  are  the  only  doctors  they  require, 
and  that  these  spirits  can  both  diagnose  and  pre- 
scribe the  proper  remedies  because  of  their  superior 
knowledge.  The  evidence,  however,  for  such  asser- 
tions is  too  slight  to  call  for  more  than  a  mere 
recital  of  the  claim  thus  made. 

(4)  Spiritual. — Spiritual  healing,  in  its  strict 
and  proper  denotation,  may  be  said  to  be  synony- 
mous with  faith-healing  in  the  stricter  sense.  The 
object  of  this  method  is  to  procure  for  the  soul  of 
the  sufferer  an  influx  of  spiritual  life,  and  it  re- 
poses on  the  assumption  that  physical  diseases  are 
the  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  psychical  dis- 
orders, and  that,  therefore,  the  wise  healer  will 
strike  at  the  causes  which  lie  in  the  soul  rather 
than  at  the  symptoms  which  are  seen  in  the  body. 
The  power  which  alone  can  heal  the  soul  is  God, 
and  the  link  between  God  and  the  aufl'erer  is  faith. 
This  faith  is  defined  as  a  quality  in  the  spirit  of 
the  healer  (and  the  sufferer  also,  though  in  the 
former  actively,  in  the  latter  passively)  which 
enables  him  to  render  quiescent  his  '  mortal  mind,' 
and  so  to  place  his  spirit  in  a  positive  state  of 
calm,  poised,  at  peace,  and  a  channel  for  the 
Divine  spirit  to  pass  through  to  the  sufferer.  This 
state  of  openness  and  serenity  may  be  otherwise 
defined  as  the  normal  condition  for  prayer,  and 
spiritual  healing  in  its  turn  then  comes  to  be 
defined  as  the  product  of  the  power  of  God  di- 
rected, by  faith  through  prayer,  to  the  soul  that 
needs  healing.  And  its  professors  maintain  that 
such  healing  activity,  being  kinetic,  never  fails  of 
some  beneficial  result,  even  though  that  result  may 
not  show  itself  at  once  on  the  physical  plane. 

4.  Suggestion. — It  is  necessary  to  say  a  word 
on  the  part  suggestion  plays  in  the  many  theories 
of  faith-healing.  The  word  is  used  frequently  as 
if  it  were  coterminous  with  the  influence  exercised 
on  us  by  our  whole  environment,  or  with  any 
influence  exercised  by  any  person  on  another.  Or 
(Leffevre)  it  is  applied  to  a!ll  ideas  which  impinge 
on  the  mind  witnont  apparent  motive  and  are  un- 
consciously assimilated  ;  or  (Forel)  to  a  deliberate 
alteration,  by  word  or  gesture,  of  another's  nervous 
system  by  which  entrance  is  afforded  to  the  desired 
idea  ;  or  (Wundt)  as  a  psychical  act  which  blocks 
up  all  association-tracks  of  the  nervous  system 
other  than  the  one  suitable  for  the  presented 
idea ;  or  (Binet)  as  a  moral  impression  which  one 
person  exerts  on  another ;  or  (Sidis)  as  the  invasion 
of  consciousness  by  an  idea  without  criticism  or 
opposition.  It  is  better,  however,  with  Bechterew 
(p.  10),  to  distinguish  between  perception-activity 
in  which  the  will  takes  an  active  part,  and  that  in 
which  the  will  is  passive.  The  will  is  passive  in  a 
twofold  manner :  (a)  with  regard  to  all  objects 
which  lie  beyond  the  centre  of  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness (attention  being  concentrated  exclusively  on 
the  one  object  at  the  centre) ;  and  (6)  when  the 
nervous  system  is  depressed  and,  therefore,  the 
power  of  attention  is  dissii)ated.  To  the  latter 
condition  of  twofold  passivity,  suggestion  proper 
belongs,  and  its  proper  place  in  our  cla.ssification 
would  be  under  the  head  of  mental  healing. 

Closely  connected  with  suggestion  in  general  is 
hypnotism,  the  name  given  to  a  procedure  which 
ensures  an  enhanced  power  to  suggestion  in  a  state 
known  as  hypnosis.     In  hypnosis  two  factors  work 
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jointly — one  physical  and  one  psychical.  The 
physical  consists  in  a  partial  dissociation  of  the 
neural  dispositions  or  systems,  in  such  a  way  that, 
while  some  are  depressed,  others  (or  one  alone) 
work  with  increased  vigour.  In  a  state  of  con- 
centration or  depression  the  full  flow  of  nerve 
currents  (ideas)  in  the  patient  is  arrested,  so  that 
the  one  current  which  the  hypnotjzer  desires  to 
keep  open  runs  with  increased  volume.  The 
psychical  factor  is  that  of  a  co-consciousness,  or 
secondary  stream  of  consciousness,  which  is  to  the 
waking  consciousness  as  the  stars  are  to  the  sun. 
When  one  sets,  the  other  rises  (see  Carl  du  Prel, 
Philos.  of  Mysticism).  Mental  dissociation  of 
tracts  of  ideas  and  physical  dissociation  of  groups 
of  nerve-processes  seem  to  be  the  two  poles  between 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  swing. 

5.  Another  question  must  be  touched  on.  Faith- 
healing,  as  we  have  seen,  obeys  the  same  law  in 
its  activity  as  thought  does  when  it  depends  on 
subject  and  object.  It  is  the  product  of  two  factors, 
not  of  one  only.  The  power  which  actually  heals 
may  be  latent  and  native  in  the  sufterer  hunself, 
but  it  is  not  called  forth  except  through  some 
stimulus.  No  account,  therefore,  of  faith-healing 
can  be  adequate  which  omits  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  its  two  components. 

*  In  faith-healing  the  su^estion  is  that  cure  will  be  worked 
by  spiritual  or  Divine  power,  esjJecially  if  this  power  be  appealed 
to  at  some  particular  place,  such  as  a  sanctuary,  the  foot  of  an 
idol,  a  fountain,  or  pool  of  water,  the  resting-place  of  some 
MCTBd  relics,  such  as  the  bones  of  a  saint,  or  it  may  be  in 
proaence  of  the  Eucharistic  procession,  or  during  High  Mass,  or 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  .  .  .  This  Divine 
power  or  energy  is  supposed  to  act  by  neutrallMng  or  over- 
coming; sickness,  disease,  and  the  ill  conse<juences  of  accident. 
The  faith-healer  does  not  doubt  the  reality  of  matter  or  of 
diseases,  but  believes  that  he  can  draw  upon  a  spiritual  force 
to  subdue  or  annihilate  an  existing  evil'  (Henry  Morris,  in 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  ISth  June,  1910,  p.  1458). 


The  further  question  whether  tlie  theory  of  faith- 
healing  is  that  man's  organism  is  self-contained, 
like  a  per/ecta  societas,  or  that  it  is  like  an  .^olian 
harp  played  on  by  outside  forces — in  other  words, 
whether  as  a  discrete  mas.s  it  contains  within  it  all 
that  is  necessary  for  health  and  wealtli,  or  whether 
other  agents,  such  as  animism  and  the  doctrine  of 
angels  postulate,  supply  its  needs — may  remain 
here  undetermined  as  being  a  question  of  philosophy 
or  of  a  Weltanschauung.  In  any  case,  both  may 
be  true,  for  they  are  not  contradictories  but  con- 
traries. A  place  or  a  thing  may  be  sacred  and 
potent,  not  merely  because  we  think  so,  but  be- 
cause unseen  powers  make  it  so,  and  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturce  latent  in  us  may  be  reinforced, 
and  not  merely  stimulated,  by  external  agents, 
whether  visible  or  invisible.  Hence  we  may 
conclude,  with  Clifford  Allbutt,  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  set  any  limits  to  tlie  power  of 
faith-healing.  '  No  limb,  no  viscus  is  so  far  a 
vessel  of  dishonour  as  to  be  wholly  outside  the 
renewals  of  the  spirit'  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  ut  supra, 
p.  1483). 
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FALL  (Biblical).— I.  The  narrative  of  Gn  3.— 
By  '  the  Fall '  is  meant  that  first  act  of  disobedi- 
ence to  God  which  is  narrated,  witli  its  conse- 
quences, in  Gn  3.  If  this  chapter  were  in  the 
proper  sense  history,  its  interpretation  would  be 
easy  ;  it  would  mean  just  what  it  says.  But  the 
beginnings  of  human  life  lie  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  liistory  ;  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  tiling 
akin  to  tradition  or  recollection  in  a  story  which 
deals  with  the  origins  either  of  knowledge  or  of 
conscience.  Such  stories  are  the  fruit  of  reflexion 
and  imagination,  which  may  be  more  naive  or 
more  philosophical,  more  chUaish  or  more  spiritual, 
more  gross  or  more  refined,  according  to  the  minds 
in  which  they  originate,  but  they  are  never  his- 
torical. This  is  the  case  with  Gn  3.  It  is  a 
mythical  explanation — charged  with  moral  and 
religious  lessons  of  the  highest  importance — of 
some  phenomena  in  human  life  which  especially 
impressed  the  writer.  In  his  eyes  life  was  an  un- 
certain term  of  penal  servitude,  under  the  shadow  of 
capital  punishment.  Both  for  men  and  for  women 
it  was  under  a  curse.  It  could  not  always  have 
Ijeen  so.  God  could  not  have  destined  man  to  this 
misery  from  the  first.  There  must  be  some  ex- 
planation of  how  man  came  to  be  in  this  condition, 
and  the  explanation  is  given  in  the  story  of  the 
Fall. 

This  view  is  adopted  with  practical  unanimity 
by  modern  scholars,  but  agreement  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  the  narrative  does  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  agreement  as  to  what  it  means. 


Muslim  (D.  S.  Margoliouth),  p.  715. 


When  we  say  that  the  writer  gives  his  explanation 
in  the  form  of  a  myth,  the  question  immediately 
rises  how  far  he  was  conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing — that  is,  how  far  the  writer,  who  certainly 
did  not  make  the  myth  out  of  nothing,  was  literally 
bound  by  its  very  terms,  so  that  his  work  is  simply 
one  of  statement ;  or  how  far  he  was  capable  of 
rationalizing  or  spiritualizing  the  myth,  or  feeling 
that  it  had  Bignificance  iu  the  rational  and  morfu 
world,  even  if  he  could  not  use  much  liberty  with 
what  was  probably  a  more  or  less  sacred  form. 
The  various  answers  which  have  been  given  to 
these  questions  have  issued  in  different  readings 
of  the  whole  story.  Broadly,  these  may  be  illus- 
trated as  follows  : — 

(I)  Gunkel  tries  to  keep  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  myth.  Tlie  one  false  path  is  that 
of  modernizing.  Eden  is  a  garden  which  is  the 
abode  of  God.  Adam  and  Eve  live  in  it  on  the 
fruit  of  the  trees.  They  are  in  a  state  of  childlike 
innocence,  knowing  no  more  than  children  know. 
That  is  the  state  in  which  God  intends  to  keep 
them,  and  so  they  are  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  This  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  conscience.  To  know  good  from 
evil,  or  good  from  bad,  means  in  Hebrew  to  know 
one  thing  from  another ;  it  is  to  have  risen  from 
the  age  of  childhood  to  that  of  reason  and  experi- 
ence (Dt  P»,  2  S  Iff",  Is  7").  The  tree  is  quite 
accurately  descriljed  when  it  is  called  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  the  aim  of  God  in  forbidding  it  to 
man  is  to  keep  man  in  his  place.     He  is  not  to 
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become  like  God— to  enter  into  His  secrets  and  to 
share  His  sovereignty.  The  cunning  serpent  (who 
in  a  more  primitive  form  of  tlie  myth  must  have 
been  an  evil  god  or  demon)  reveals  God's  purpose, 
and  prevails  on  man  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 
The  result  is  wliat  he  predicted.  The  eyes  of 
Adam  and  Eve  are  opened.  The  shame  which 
attends  on  this  is  not  a  sense  of  sin  ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  knowledge  to  which  childhood  could  not  attain. 
God  Himself  admits  that  the  disobedience  has 
achieved  something.  '  The  man  is  become  as  one 
of  us '  in  v.°  is  not  ironical.  Man  has  actually 
made  something  his  own  which  was  once  ex- 
clusively God's,  and  God  punishes  with  His  curse 
all  who  have  had  part  in  tlie  presumptuous  action 
— the  serpent,  the  woman,  and  the  man.  But 
there  is  no  connexion,  rational  or  moral,  between 
the  act  and  the  miseries  which  God  inflicts.  They 
are  the  revenge  of  a  jealous  God  on  an  impious 
invt^ion  of  what  He  had  reserved  to  Himself  ;  and 
this  invasion  and  revenge  are  the  mythical  ex- 
planation of  the  miseries.  Such  an  interpretation 
may  do  justice  to  the  myth  used  in  Gn  3,  but  it 
does  not  do  justice  to  that  use  of  it.  The  author 
of  the  chapter  was  himself  a  modernist,  compared 
with  the  original  myth  -  maker,  and  it  is  not 
modernizing  but  reading  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  chapter  was  written  if  we  lift  the  whole  to  a 
higher  level  both  of  reason  and  of  morality. 

(2)  It  is  a  higher  level  which  is  reached  in  Well- 
hausen  (Prolegomena*,  306  ff.).  He  reads  the  story 
in  connexion  with  Gn  4  and  11,  which  tell  of  the 
invention  of  the  arts,  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  the  building  of  the  'Tower  of  Babel.  'This 
whole  process  is  a  mistake  from  the  beginning : 
man  wsis  fatally  misled  when  he  first  tasted  of  tne 
tree  of  knowledge.  Civilization  with  all  its  tri- 
umphs is  labour  and  sorrow  ;  we  build  Babylon 
only  at  the  cost  of  losing  Eden.  Gn  3  is  thus  an 
early  anticipation  of  modem  moods  in  which  men 
speak  of  the  bankruptcy  of  science,  the  strain  of 
civilization,  the  happiness  of  the  simple  life.  But 
the  tragic  fact  is  tnat  the  mistake  is  irreparable. 
Eden  is  closed  against  us  with  cherubim  and  a 
flaming  sword,  and  we  can  never  get  back  to  the 
idyllic  world  again. 

(3)  It  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  thoughts 
like  these  were  present  to  the  mind  of  the  autnor, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  that  they  exhaust  his 
meaning.  While  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
is  undoubtedly  in  Hebrew  the  same  thing  as  know- 
ledge or  intelligence  simpliciter,  its  moral  reference 
is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  not  identical  with  con- 
science, or  the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  but 
it  includes  conscience.  The  Hebrew  would  not 
say  that  a  person  who  could  not  tell  right  from 
wrong  had  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  And, 
when  we  take  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  particu- 
larly the  account  of  the  temptation  of  the  woman 
by  the  serpent,  and  the  judicial  examination  of 
the  man  and  the  woman  by  God,  marked  as  both 
are  by  extraordinary  psychological  fineness  in  the 
domain  of  conscience,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deny 
that  the  centre  of  the  author's  interest  lay  here. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  motive  of 
the  myth,  the  main  concern  of  the  writer  who 
uses  it  in  Gn  3  is  not  the  beginnings  of  science  or 
the  beginnings  of  civilization,  but  the  beginnings 
of  sin.  Of  all  human  origins  the  origin  of  the  bad 
conscience  is  for  him  the  most  fateful.  It  is  sin 
which  has  robbed  man  of  his  primal  felicity.  All 
that  is  distressing  in  human  experience  is  in  some 
way  of  a  piece  with  it.  The  travail  of  women  and 
the  toil  of  men  would  not  be  what  they  are  but 
for  the  judgment  it  involves.  It  commits  man  to 
an  exhausting  struggle  with  an  ungenial  world 
without,  and  with  creeping  poisonous  thoughts 
within,  till  he  returns  to  the  dust  from  wliich  he  I 


was  taken.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  text 
that  the  victory  will  come  at  last  to  man's  side. 
Nothing  is  said  but  that,  as  long  as  there  are  men 
and  serpents  in  existence,  they  will  be  at  war  with 
one  another.  This,  of  course,  is  literally  true,  but 
even  for  the  writer  of  the  chapter  (it  is  suggested) 
this  literal  truth  did  not  exhaust  the  meaning. 

With  many  variations  in  detail,  this  is  the 
line  of  interjiretation  which  is  followed  by  most 
students— not  from  a  vicious  habit  of  modernizing, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  what  the  writer  of 
Gn  3  had  in  his  mind.  It  has  the  corroboration  of 
conscience,  not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  con- 
science turns  the  myth  into  history,  but  in  the 
sense  that  conscience  is  directly  appealed  to  in  the 
main  matter  which  interests  the  writer,  and  can 
only  assent  to  his  teaching  that  disobedience  to 
God  is  that  which  blights  life  and  works  death. 
The  chapter  does  not  contain  history  or  dogma, 
but  ethical  experience  expres-sed  in  a  mythical 
narrative.  It  is  not  the  story  of  the  first  man,  but 
of  every  man  ;  and,  if  the  key  to  its  form  is  to  be 
sought  in  comparative  mythology,  the  key  to  its 
contents  can  be  found  only  in  the  soul. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  myth.  While  we  find  in  other 
races  and  religions  much  that  is  analogous  to 
Eden  (see  Fall  [Ethnic]),  to  the  tree  of  life,  and 
to  the  streams  which  water  the  garden,  nothing  has 
been  discovered  analogous  to  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  There  is  no  parallel  in 
Babylonian  mythology  to  the  story  of  the  Fall  as 
there  is  to  the  stories  of  Creation  and  the  Flood  ; 
the  Chaldsean  Genesis,  so  far  as  known,  is  quite 
defective  here.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if 
such  a  parallel  were  found,  it  would  be  as  much 
inferior  as  those  others,  in  religious  and  moral 
respects,  to  its  counterpart  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. Neither  need  we  inquire  how  the  writer 
would  have  conceived  the  moral  history  of  man  to 
take  shape  had  Adam  resisted  the  temptation  and 
refused  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  What  he 
has  to  do  is  to  explain  the  actual  world,  with  its 
sufl'ering,  toil,  and  death  ;  but  whether  or  how  he 
imagined  an  alternative  world  without  sin  and  its 
curse  we  cannot  tell.  Probably  a  mistake  is  made 
when  we  try  to  deduce  from  the  narrative  a  con- 
ception of  man's  original  state  or  nature  and 
ascribe  it  to  the  writer.  In  a  composition  of  this 
sort,  we  must  not  make  the  author  responsible  for 
more  than  he  says.  The  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  was  forbidden  under  pain  of 
death  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  argue  from  this  as  to  what 
man's  relation  to  death  would  have  been  had  he 
refrained  from  eating.  This  is  a  question  the 
author  does  not  raise.  He  starts  with  death  and 
all  our  woe,  as  things  that  in  common  experience 
are  of  one  piece  with  the  bad  conscience ;  but, 
although  he  avails  himself  of  the  mythical  form 
to  represent  the  idea  that  disobedience  to  God 
underlies  all  the  tragedy  of  human  life,  the  world 
in  which  we  actually  live  and  have  our  tragic  ex- 
periences is  the  only  one  which  is  real  to  him. 
We  cannot  build  anything  on  the  idea  of  another 
world  in  which  death  did  not  exist — except  as  a 
child  might,  for  whom  as  yet  death  does  not  exist. 
To  forget  this  is  to  treat  the  mythical  element  in 
the  story  as  if  it  were  science  ;  and  it  is  not  doubt- 
ful that,  when  Gn  3  was  written,  such  a  view  was 
no  longer  possible,  even  if  it  had  once  been  so. 

2.  Apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  literature. — 
Apart  from  Gn  3  there  is  no  distinct  reference 
to  the  Fall  in  the  OT.  The  garden  of  Eden  is 
mentioned  in  Jl  2*,  Ezk  36^  ;  Eden  the  garden  of 
Go<l  in  Ezk  28" ;  and  the  trees  of  Eden  in  Ezk 
319. 16. 18 .  i,ut,  though  Ezk  28  has  various  mytho- 
logical features  (including  the  cherub)  which  recall 
Gn  3,  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  events  of  this 
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chapter.  The  margin  of  the  KV  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  text  in  the  two  passages  (Hos  6',  Job  31*") 
in  which  the  sin  of  Adam  Is  directly  recalled. 
But,  at  a  later  period,  the  story  of  the  Fall  con- 
centrated upon  itself  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
In  Sirach  and  Wisdom,  and  still  more  in  the  later 
apocalypses  known  as  2  Esdras  and  Baruch,  it  is  a 
focus  of  theological  speculation.  The  poetry  of 
Gn  3,  its  psychology,  its  sense  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  what  civilization  brings  as  compared  with 
what  we  have  to  sacrifice  to  it,  are  lost ;  nothing 
remains  but  the  interest  in  sin  and  death,  and  in 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Sir  25^'-  is  the  earliest 
passage.  The  writer  is  reflecting  in  a  disparaging 
tone  on  various  evils  which  a  bad  woman  may 
bring  into  her  husband's  life,  and  on  this  small 
occasion  observes  :  dirA  yvvaiKis  cipxv  a/uLprUis  (cal 
it'  adrriy  i.To6rli<iKoii.(v  irdvTet.  This  does  not  mean 
that  woman  was  the  cause  or  origin  of  sin,  but 
that  it  began  with  her  ;  and,  as  death  is  the  doom 
of  sin,  we  all  owe  our  death  to  her.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  akin  to  a  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  though  it  implies  that  sin  only  needed  a 
beginning  to  extend  its  fatal  consequences  to  all 
mankind.  If  Sir  25^  might  be  regarded  as  merely 
a  paasing  petulance,  such  asacjTiical  person  might 
Btill  indSge  in  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Fall  at 
all,  a  much  more  serious  utterance  is  found  in  Wis 
Qtaa.  . 

'  God  created  man  for  Immortality  («ir'  a^(ip<rtf ),  and  made 
him  the  image  of  His  own  proper  nature  [reading  iiidnpw  I 
others  oiJidxriTiK  =  of  His  own  eternity] ;  but  by  the  envy  o(  the 
devil  death  entered  into  the  world,  and  those  who  are  on  his 
Bide  have  experience  ot  it.' 

Here  the  myth  has  been  frankly  turned  into 
science — rationalized  as  far  as  the  author  could 
rationalize  it,  and  made  to  yield  a  doctrine  of 
human  nature.  The  questions  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Gn  3  does  not  raise  are  both  raised  and 
answered  here.  God,  as  the  author  has  said  in 
the  previous  chapter  (1"),  'did  not  make  death, 
nor  does  He  delight  in  the  destruction  of  the  living.' 
He  did  not  make  man  for  deatli,  but  for  immor- 
tality ;  this  is  included  in  '  His  own  proper  nature,' 
in  the  likeness  of  which  man  was  macTe.  This  is 
an  idea,  if  not  of  Greek  origin,  peculiarly  congenial 
to  the  Greek  mind,  even  when  Christianized.  The 
serpent  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
devil :  the  idea  of  a  close  connexion  between 
the  two,  whether  it  be  that  the  devil  makes  use 
of  the  reptile,  or  that  the  reptUe  is  regarded  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  devil,  first  emerging  here,  lie- 
canie  common  (cf.  Rev  12»  20').  This,  as  Gunkel 
observes,  may  be  one  of  the  points  at  which  in  the 
last  stage  of  the  myth  a  return  is  made  to  the 
beginning,  the  serpent  having  been  originally  a 
demon  or  evil  god.  The  author  of  Wisdom  aoes 
not  explain  what  he  means  by  the  envy  of  the 
serpent :  the  idea  was  variously  expanded  in  later 
haggadic  treatment  of  the  Fall,  sometimes  man, 
with  his  Paradise  and  immortal  prospect,  being 
the  object  of  envy,  sometimes  God  (Bous.set,  Belig. 
det  Judentums',  469).  The  main  point  is  that  the 
author  finds  in  Gn  3  an  explanation  of  how  a  being 
constituted  for  immortality  lost  that  high  destiny, 
and  became  what  we  see  man  to  be. 

A  deeper  and  more  despairing  kind  of  reflexion 
is  found  in  2  Esdras.  The  writer  of  this  apoca- 
lypse, who  lived  through  the  terrible  events  of 
A.D.  70,  is  a  pessimist  in  a  profounder  sense  than 
the  author  of  Gn  3 ;  but  he  finds  in  the  Fall  of 
Adam  there  recorded  the  ex^)lanation  of  all  the  sin 
and  misery  of  the  world  in  his  own  age.  These  are 
nniversal : 

*  In  truth  there  is  no  man  aniont;  them  that  be  bom  but  he 
hath  dealt  winltedty  :  and  anion^  them  that  have  lived  there  is 
none  which  hatli  not  done  aniiss  (8^"')- 

But  the  purely  mythological  element  disappears 
from  his  speculations  on  the  origin  of  all  tliis  evil. 


It  is  connected  with  Adam  certainly,  but  there  is 
no  longer  either  a  serpent  or  a  devil  in  the  case. 

*  A  grain  of  evil  seed  was  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam  from  the 
beginning,  and  how  much  wickedness  hath  it  broufjht  forth  unto 
this  time  !  and  how  much  shall  it  yet  bring  forth  till  the  time  of 
threshing  come  ! '  (43"). 

Who  sowed  the  grain  of  evil  seed  in  the  heart  of 
Adam  ah  initio  he  does  not  tell ;  but  it  originated 
apparently  one  continuous  self-propagating  life  of 
sm  in  the  world.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  Adam 
before  he  is  tempted,  and  to  be,  if  not  the  source, 
the  ally  of  temptation  and  the  cause  of  the  Fall. 

*For  the  first  Adam,  bearing  a  wicked  heart,  transgressed 
and  was  overcome  ;  and  not  he  only,  but  all  they  also  that  are 
born  of  him.  Thus  disease  was  made  permanent ;  and  the  law 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  people  along  with  the  wickedness  of  the 
root ;  so  the  good  departed  away,  and  that  which  was  wicked 
abode  still' (32if-). 

Man,  as  he  is,  has  two  things  in  him— the  wicked 
heart,  which  he  has  inherited  from  Adam  ;  and  the 
law,  which  God  has  given  him  as  a  guide  to  Him- 
self. This  does  not  solve  the  problems  of  theodicy ; 
it  only  raises  them.  How  can  man  be  responsible 
for  his  wicked  heart  if  he  has  inlierited  it— that  is, 
if  it  belongs  to  the  natural,  not  to  the  moral,  world  ! 
And  how  are  we  to  understand  the  cor  malignum, 
the  yirr  lip,  in  Adam,  before  he  had  transgressed  at 
all  ?  What  dogmatic  theology  calls  '  original  sin ' 
is  part  of  '  the  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto 
man  fell,'  but  the  cor  malignum  or  Tnalignitas 
radicis  is  inherent  in  Adam  before  he  falls.  It  is 
part,  apparently,  of  the  constitution  of  his  nature 
as  he  came  from  the  hand  of  God  {ab  initio,  2  Es 
4*").  It  is  not,  however,  the  ultimate  origin  of 
evil  or  the  idea — which  a  Jew  would  not  seriously 
have  contemplated — of  ascribing  it  to  God  that 
really  distresses  the  author ;  it  is  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  involved  somehow  in  the  sin  and  doom  of 
the  first : 

'.This  is  my  first  and  last  saying  that  it  had  been  better  that 
the  earth  had  not  given  thee  Adam  ;  or  else,  when  it  had  given 
him,  to  have  restrained  him  from  sinning.  For  what  profit  is  it 
for  all  that  are  i  n  this  present  time  to  live  in  heaviness,  and  after 
death  to  look  for  punishment?  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou 
done?  for,  though  it  was  tiiou  that  sinned,  the  evil  is  not  fallen 
on  thee  alone,  but  upon  all  of  us  that  come  of  tliee.  For  what 
profit  is  it  unto  us,  if  there  be  promised  us  an  immortal  time, 
whereas  we  have  done  the  works  that  bring  death  ? '  (7-***  (H^)  *•). 

Further  than  this  the  writer  does  not  go.  He 
is  depressed  by  what  man  is,  endures,  and  has  to 
expect ;  he  is  tortured  by  his  sense  of  tlie  solidarity 
of  the  race  in  sin  and  death  ;  but,  when  he  tries  to 
connect  what  he  sees  and  feels  with  Gn  3,  as  a 
story  of  the  origin  of  sin,  he  is  both  intellectually 
and  morally  baflled.  He  is  obliged  to  assume  ab 
initio  the  very  thing  he  has  to  explain — the  exist- 
ence of  the  cor  malignum,  or  jnn  y/:,  in  Adam  ;  and 
the  moral  inequity  of  allowing  Adam's  act  to  decide 
the  destiny  of^the  race  is  unrelieved. 

The  writer  of  tlie  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  repre- 
sents the  same  circle  of  ideas,  but  probably  feels 
less  intensely  about  them,  and  seeks  moral  relief  by 
emphasizing  individual  liberty  as  against  the  soli- 
darity of  mankind. 

*  If  Adam  did  sin  first  and  bring  untimely  death  upon  all,  yet 
those  too  who  were  born  of  him  each  prepared  for  his  own  soul 
its  future  torment,  and  again  each  of  them  chose  for  himself  his 
future  glory.  .  .  .  Non  ettt  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  animac  suae 
tantum;  no8verounustiitisque/uitanimae8uaeAdain'(5i^'^- 19). 

The  doctrine,  '  Every  man  his  own  Adam,'  might 
formally  be  taken  as  a  direct  contradiction  of  that 
expressed  in  2  Es  7"*,  but  it  is  probably  not  meant 
to  oe  such.  It  rather  suggests  that  the  implication 
of  the  race  in  Adam's  sin  and  its  consequences  is 
not  so  arbitrary  as  it  can  be  made  to  appear  ;  it  is 
morally  mediated,  after  all,  by  the  fact  that  we  all 
somehow  make  Adam's  act  our  own.  We  may  be 
hopeless  and  unhappy,  but  we  are  not  compelled  to 
rebel  and  blasplieme. 

In  comparison  with  these  apocryphal  books,  in 
which  real  problems  of  the  spiritual  life  are  dis- 
cussed in  connexion  with  Gn  3,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  that  the  story  of  the  Fall  is  claboratcu 
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in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (3"*)  and  the  Apoc.  Moais 
(7f.),  but  in  ways  that  have  no  new  interest  for 
thought  (Bousset,  411  ;  Couard,  Die  religiosen  u. 
ntU.  Anschauungen  der  alttest.  Apokruphen  u. 
Pseudepiffraphen,  113)  ;  cf.  also  Enoch  69*. 

3.  Tne  New  Testament. — The  ideas  which  we 
find  in  the  apocryphal  books  just  examined  were, 
no  doubt,  familiar  to  many  Jewish  minds  in  NT 
times;  but,  ajjart  from  St.  Paul,  there  is  little 
trace  of  them  in  the  NT  itself.  In  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  Jesus  nowhere  alludes  to  Gn  3 ;  and  in 
Jn  8**,  when  the  devil  is  described  as  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  it  is  clear  from  the  parallel  in 

1  Jn  S"'  that  the  allusion  is  not  to  Adam's  forfeit- 
ing of  life  by  sin,  but  to  Cain's  killing  of  Abel. 
In  the  Apocalypse  there  are  many  references  to 
Gn  3,  but  rather  to  its  scenery  than  to  its  incidents  ; 
the  end  of  history  returns  to  the  beginning,  and 
Paradise  is  restored  (2^  22*- 1*-  ")  with  the  tree  of 
life.  The  old  serpent,  who  is  the  devil  or  Satan, 
is  cast  down  from  heaven  and  chained  (12*  20^). 
But  there  is  no  speculation  or  reflexion  on  the 
Fall.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  allu- 
sions even  in  St.  Paul.  Thus  Ro  16'"  probably 
borrows  its  form  from  a  recollection  of  Gn  3".     In 

2  Co  II'  there  may  be  a  reference  not  only  to  Gn  3, 
but  to  an  idea  current  in  certain  Jewish  circles, 
that  the  serjKint  seduced  Eve  to  be  unfaithful  to 
her  husband  as  well  as  disobedient  to  God ;  so  in 
the  same  chapter  (v.'*),  where  the  transformation 
of  Satan  into  an  angel  of  light  is  also  found  in 
some  Jewish  elaborations  of  the  OT  stoij  (for  both, 
see  Schmiedel,  ad  loc,  and  Everling,  Die  paulin. 
Angelologie  u.  Dcimonologie,  GBttingen,  1888,  p. 
58 n).  But  there  are  two  passages  in  St.  Paul 
where  more  is,  or  seems  to  oe,  ba.sed  on  the  OT 
story,  and  where  we  seem  to  be  in  close  connexion 
with  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  the  authors  of 
Sirach,  Wisdom,  2  Esdras,  and  Baruch  move.  The 
interest  of  both  is  that  St.  Paul  draws  in  them 
a  parallel,  which  is  in  other  respects  a  contrast, 
between  Adam  and  Christ. 

(1)  In  the  earlier  passage  (1  Co  15'"-),  as  in  Wis 
2'"',  death  is  in  view  rather  than  sin  :  '  As  by  man 
came  death,  by  man  comes  also  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  For,  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  also  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive.'  Adam  is  the  head  of  the 
old  humanity,  which  (whatever  its  original  consti- 
tution or  destiny  may  have  been)  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  mortal ;  this  is  what  it  is,  and  it  is  so  in 
virtue  of  its  connexion  with  him.  Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  new  humanity,  which  (in  spite  of  the 
mortality  due  to  Adam)  is  destined  at  last  to  tri- 
umph over  death  j  it  is  really  immortal  in  virtue 
of  its  connexion  with  Him.  The  fact  that  in  the 
two  cases  the  connexion  is  quite  different  in  nature 
is  disregarded  by  the  Apostle.  The  connexion  with 
Adam,  which  involves  ns  in  death,  is  an  afl'air  of 
heredity  ;  we  are  descended  from  him  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature,  and  stand  where  we  do, 
lial>Ie  to  death,  apart  from  any  choice  of  our  own. 
But  the  connexion  with  Christ  is  not  a  matter  of 
heredity,  but  of  faith  ;  it  is  only  those  who  believe 
in  Christ  that  are  in  Him,  and  will  share  His 
triumph  oyer  death.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fuller 
reference  in  vv.**-"  which  enables  us  to  say  more. 
In  particular,  there  is  no  reference  in  them  to  sin. 
What  is  present  to  St.  Paul's  mind  is  that  tlie 
creature  made  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  the 
iy0purot  ix  7^1  x<>«<5s>  cannot  as  such  be  immortal. 
'Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
God,'  not  because  they  are  sinful,  though  that  is 
true,  but  because  they  are  essentially  corruptible, 
and  the  Kingdom  is  mcorruptible.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  immortality  in  nature ;  if  there 
is  to  be  immortality  at  all,  it  must  be  in  another 
mode  of  being— not  that  mode  of  being  with  which 
■we  are  familiar  from  our  connexion  with  Adam, 


but  that  which  has  been  revealed  to  ns  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Immortality,  in  other 
words,  is  strictly  supernatural.  A  connexion  with 
Christ  of  the  kind  formed  by  faith  is  needed  to 
ensure  our  participation  in  immortality,  just  as 
our  mortality  is  sure  in  virtue  of  our  connexion 
with  Adam.  It  is  needed  to  ensure  it ;  and  it 
does.  'As  we  have  worn  the  image  of  the  man 
of  clay,  so  shall  we  wear  the  image  of  the  heavenly 
man.'  An  elevation  or  transmutation  of  nature, 
an  evolution  in  which  our  being  rose  to  a  higher 
level,  rather  than  the  reversal  of  a  doom,  might 
seem  to  satisfy  the  terms  here  employed ;  but, 
congenial  as  this  might  be  to  a  modern  mind,  it  is 
improbable  that  it  represents  St.  Paul's  thought. 
Even  if  we  set  aside  v."  as  a  marginal  comment 
which  interrupts  an  inspired  text,  it  is  shrewdly 
to  the  purpose,  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  witn 
the  other  passage  in  which  the  Apostle  treats  of 
the  same  subject. 

(2)  The  other  passage  is  Ro  5^-.  St.  Paul  is 
not  dealing  here,  in  the  first  instance,  with  im- 
mortality, but  with  the  SiKaioaiiyri  fleoC  ;  it  is  this 
which  is  revealed  in  Christ,  and,  consequently, 
when  he  again  draws  a  parallel  between  the  first 
and  the  second  Adam,  the  emphasis  falls  not  on 
death  and  life,  but  on  sin  and  righteousness.  Death 
comes,  no  doubt,  in  the  train  of  sin,  just  as  grace 
reigns  tlirough  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  but 
sin  and  righteousness  are  here  the  primary  in- 
terests. '  As  through  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world  and  through  sin  death,  and  so  death  ex- 
tended to  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned ' ;  so,  we 
might  suppose  the  Apostle  continuing,  by  one  man 
righteousness  entered  into  the  world,  and  through 
righteousness  life ;  but  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  provide  the  parallel  to  the  clause  '  for  that  all 
sinned.'  These  last  words  themselves  {itp'  <J  iriyrfs 
Ij/MpTov)  have  been  taken  very  variously,  (o)  Some 
have  ventured  to  identify  Adam  and  his  posterity 
in  such  a  way  that  his  responsibility  became  im- 
mediately theirs — that  is,  theirs  without  any  action 
on  their  part  which  mediated  it  from  him  to  them. 
As  Bengel  puts  it,  '  Onines  peccarunt  A  damo  pec- 
cante.'  This  seems  to  agree  with  the  fact  that  the 
individual  is  involveil  in  the  moral  responsibilities 
of  the  race,  awful  as  these  are,  without  his  consent 
being  first  asked  and  obtained ;  he  is  bom  partici- 
pant in  the  guilt  and  doom  of  mankind.  Whether 
St.  Paul  would  have  shrunk  from  this  or  not,  it 
raises  more  moral  difficulties  than  it  solves.  (6) 
Others  would  make  the  ij/jtaproy  apply  to  voluntary 
individual  sins.  Every  man  is  his  own  Adam,  and 
the  author  of  his  own  fate.  Within  whatever 
limits  this  may  be  true,  to  say  that  it  is  true  abso- 
lutely is  to  ignore  the  solidarity  of  the  race  in  sin 
and  its  consequences,  with  which  the  Apostle  is 
specially  concerned  at  this  point,  (c)  The  inter- 
pretation which  appeals  for  relief  to  the  doctrine 
of  heredity,  and  as.sumes  that  man  inherits  from 
Adam  that  which,  when  it  is  morally  appropriated, 
reveals  itself  in  consciousness  as  sin,  is  perhaps  not 
unfair  to  the  passage,  but  cannot  directly  appeal 
to  anything  in  it  for  support.  St.  Paul  is  con- 
scious that  men  are  somehow  one  in  sin  ;  but, 
though  he  knows  that  only  the  faith  of  the  in- 
dividual unites  him  to  Christ  and  makes  him  a 
partaker  in  righteousness  and  life,  he  never  raises 
the  question  whether  there  is  anything  analogous 
to  faith — an  individual  and  voluntary  appropria- 
tion of  the  inherited  cor  malignum,  granum  mali 
seminis,  vuilignitas  radicis,  W}  '^.,  or  however  it 
is  to  be  called — in  virtue  of  which  we  are  morally 
involved  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  first  man. 
While  the  solidarity  of  the  race  in  sin  and  death  is 
an  immediate  datum  of  experience  for  him,  which 
he  connects  (without  defining  how)  with  the  en- 
trance of  sin  and  death  into  the  world  through 
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Adam's  disobedience,  he  gives  us  no  means  of  con- 
structing a  doctrine  of  man's  original  state,  or  of 
the  origin  of  evil.  Adam,  as  the  head  of  the  old 
humanity,  and  as  a  foil  to  Christ  the  Head  of  the 
new,  is  just  what  we  are  before  we  are  united  to 
Christ  by  faith — a  creature  of  clay,  or  of  flesh, 
sinful,  weak,  mortal ;  an  Adam  before  the  Fall,  in 
a  state  of  original  righteousness,  may  seem  to  be 
logically  implied  in  what  St.  Paul  says  of  'the 
disobedience  of  the  one,'  but  is  a  conception  of 
which  he  makes  no  use. 

It  is  quite  futile  to  think  that  a  Pauline  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  evil  can  be  deduced  from  Ro  T"-. 
There  are  undoubtedly  allusions  here  to  Gn  3,  so 
far  as  the  expressions  are  concerned,  but  no  his- 
torical doctrine  can  be  based  on  this  piece  of 
generalized  and  ideal  autobiography.  If  we  say 
that  in  1  Co  is'"'-*"'-  the  mortality  of  man  is 
made  to  depend  on  his  inheritance  of  Adam's 
nature,  and  that  in  Ro  5"'"  the  condemnation  of 
man,  >vith  all  its  fatal  conse<juences,  is  conceived 
as  dependent  upon  his  being  involved  somehow  in 
the  transgression  by  Adam  of  God's  express  com- 
mand, we  go  as  far  as  the  Apostle  does.  He  really 
does  not  transcend  theoretically  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  2  Esdras.  He  makes  no  use  of  the 
serpent  or  the  devil  in  explaining  the  origin  of 
evil.  Man  is  a  sinner,  all  men  are  sinners,  sin  is 
in  the  stock  and  has  been  from  the  beginning ;  it 
is  deep,  virulent,  constitutional,  no  hurt  to  be 
healed  slightly.  But  St.  Paul's  theodicy  is  not  in 
a  doctrine  of  its  origin,  in  the  act  of  Adam  or 
otherwise  ;  it  is  in  his  doctrine  of  redemption.  Sin 
in  its  unity  and  universality  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  it  may  also  be  overcome  ;  but  not  even 
on  the  basis  of  the  Bible— OT  or  NT— will  its  origin 
ever  be  explained.  ^^ '  ^ 

Li-nuiATOEi.— The  Comm.  on  Gcne8i9.--_„„_ j„v  DUlmann 
(Eng.  tr.  1897),  Gankel  (21902),  and  c-4,,<-enua4^^  j^jdj.  j 
WeUbausen,  Prolegomena*,   Berlin,   ■S',  "ultz,  OT 

Thtotogy,  Ene.  te.  Etlinburgh,  1892  ;  l.rw  freque^***"*"  des 
attteit.  Retmorugetch.',  Tubingen,  li  owes  nr^f^oolet,  Bibl. 
Theologie  dea  AT.,  Tubingen,  1911;  j.  .jOberle,  SUnde  «. 
Onade,  Munich,  1905,  p.  85  f . ;  W.  Bonsset,  Iteiig.  des  Juden- 
tumt^,  Berlin,  1906 ;  L..  Couard,  Die  religiosen  u.  »itU.  Anschau- 
ungen  der  alttegt.  Apokryphen  u.  Pseudepigraphen,  Gtitersloh, 
1907;  F.  C.  Porter,  'The  Ye^er  Ilara,'  in  Bibl.  and  Sem. 
Studies,  New  York,  1901 ;  Sanday-Headlam,  Eomam>,  Edin- 
burgh, 1902,  pp.  136  and  146 ;  the  Comm.  on  Corinthians  and 
Romans;  the  NT  Theolojjies  of  Holtamann 2,  Tubingen,  1911, 
Feine,  Leipzig,  1910,  and  Weinel,  Tubingen,  1911 ;  C.  Clemen, 
Chrittliche  Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  Gottingen,  1897. 

James  Denjjey. 
FALL  (Ethnic).— i.  ORIGIN  op  the  belief.— 
1.  Man's  curiosity  regarding  the  things  around  him, 
itself  the  source  of  numerous  Nature-myths,  must 
early  have  been  aroused  by  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  himself.  His  speculative  faculty  had 
cau.sed  him  to  ask  questions  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  and  to  these  ques- 
tions his  cosmogonic  and  creation  myths  sup- 
plied answers.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  have  sought  an  explanation  of  such 
things  as  appeared  to  him  evils  in  his  lot — hunger, 
his  battle  with  the  forces  of  Nature,  the  difhculty 
of  obtaining  food,  the  existence  of  disease  and 
death,  and,  so  far  as  his  moral  faculty  had  been 
awakened,  the  opposition  of  good  and  evil  in  him- 
self, the  struggle  he  had  to  loUow  the  law  he  felt 
to  be  right,  or  even,  perhaps,  the  customary  laws 
of  his  tribe.  These  questionings  gave  rise  to  in- 
numerable myths,  found  among  many  races  and  at 
all  levels  of  civilization,  which  suggest  as  the 
answer  that  in  the  distant  past  something  had 
occurred  which  reduced  man  to  the  state  in  which 
he  now  found  himself,  or  that  some  disaster, 
perhaps  anterior  to  his  appearance  on  earth,  had 
afTected  his  destinies,  or  that  some  being,  hostile 
to  man,  had  injured  him  physically  and  morally, 
or  that  men  had  gradually  deteriorated  from  some 
earlier  existing  state  of  happiness.  Such  occnr- 
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rences  may  be  comprehensively  included  under  the 
title  Fall,  as  used  in  Christian  theology,  while  the 
stories  which  embody  them  are  called  Fall-myths. 
As  a  rule,  the  form  and  contents  of  such  myths 
have  been  moulded  by  man's  experience  of  the 
things  which  produced,  or  which  he  fancied  to 
produce,  evil  to  himself.  As  breach  of  tabu,  or 
the  breaking  of  divine  commands,  frec^uently  pro- 
duces evil  in  the  actual  life  of  primitive  men,  so 
they  readily  imao;ined  that  some  such  act  origin- 
ally introduced  all  the  evils  of  life.  Man's  natural 
conservatism  may  have  made  him  look  askance  at 
the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  culture  :  hence 
the  idea  that  the  craving  for  illicit  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  some  ancestor  produced  the  Fall.  Or  it 
was  put  down  to  an  early  desire  to  be  as  the  gods. 
Or  man's  sensual  cravings  were  believed  to  liave 
been  his  ruin,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  myths  which 
told  how,  at  first,  he  had  lived  without  requiring 
to  satisfy  them.  Or  woman,  being  at  all  times 
regarded  as  a  source  of  evil,  and  the  subject  of  a 
variety  of  sexual  tabus,  was  sometimes  held  to  be 
the  cause  of  man's  undoing.  Occasionally,  too, 
beings  exterior  to  man  are  blamed  for  his  fall ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  he  takes  the  blame  upon  himself. 
In  a  few  cases,  it  is  some  act,  generally  regarded 
as  contemptible,  which  is  supposed  to  have  ruined 
man,  as  in  an  Algonquin  myth.  Goldziher  has 
argued  (Myth,  among  the  Heb.,  Eng.  tr.  1877,  p.  79) 
that  hunters  and  nomadic  shepherds  look  down 
on  agricultural  races  as  being  slaves  to  the  soil 
in  comparison  with  themselves,  the  free  wanderers  ; 
while,  where  a  people  is  partly  nomadic,  partly 
agricultural,  there  is  a  conviction  that  '  they  have 
taken  a  step  towards  what  is  worse,  and  have  sunk 
lower  by  exchanging  pasture  for  crops.'  In  such 
cases,  myths  arise  which  tell  how  the  downward 
step  was  taken,  or  show  how  man  doomed  himself 
to  labour  on  the  soil  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  and 
these  myths  of  a  Fall  are  closely  connected  with 
others  which  set  forth  the  dignity  of  a  shepherd 
life. 

This  theory,  intended  to  explwn  the  origin  of  the  Fall-atory 
In  Genesis,  hardly  applies  to  it  as  a  whole,  since  man  is  already 
in  charge  of  a  garden  and  is  not  a  nomad,  wiiile  his  fall  is 
anterior  to  the  curse  of  tilling  the  ground.  The  form  of  the 
curse,  however,  may  have  been  moulded  by  some  loat  Fall-myth 
attributing  man's  ruin  to  agriculture — to  the  conservative  nomad 
a  species  of  illicit  knowledge.  For  some  myths  which  illustrate 
Goldziher's  theory,  see  ii.  >  (1). 

2.  A  different  conception  underlies  the  myths  of 
a  Golden  Age,  especially  among  the  Greeks,  whose 
poets  praised  agriculture  ;  yet  even  in  them  we  see 
a  trace  of  the  same  idea,  since  man  eats  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  without  labour  or  tillage.  When 
the  Golden  Age  passes  away  he  must  eat  them 
in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  same  idea  is  present 
in  those  myths  (Hindu,  etc.)  which  tell  how  man 
lived  without  food,  till,  having  tasted  tlie  earth 
or  its  fruits,  he  was  forced  to  live  upon  them  and 
labour  to  produce  them. 

3.  Some  of  these  myths  have  assumed  a  highly 
poetical  form  ;  on  the  other  hand,  even  among  att- 
vanced  peoples  like  the  Persians,  some  are  exceed- 
ingly crude,  and  betray  their  primitive  origin.  In 
some  ca.ses,  notably  among  peoples  of  a  highly 
philosophic  cast  of  mind,  as  well  as  with  individual 
thinkers,  the  causes  of  man's  present  condition 
take  a  profounder  form,  especially  where  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis  is  made  use  of.  This 
article  will  consider  (1)  myths  explaining  the  pres- 
ence of  death  and  other  evils  by  man's  fault ;  (2) 
myths  of  a  Fall ;  (3)  myths  of  a  Golden  Age  of 
innocence  from  which  man  deteriorated  ;  (4)  myths 
of  a  lost  intercourse  between  gods  and  men  through 
the  growing  wickedness  of  the  latter ;  (5)  myths 
of  a  Fall  in  a  former  existence ;  (6)  myths  of  a 
divine  Fall. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  idea  of  deterioration  through 
a  divine  curse,  usually  on  account  of  some  act  of  wrong,  is  quite 
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•  lUiul  on*  In  myUia.  The  exl»t«no«  of  »pe«  i»  commonly 
believrd  in  Africa  to  b«  due  to  a  curse  wliicl>  turned  offending 
men  Into  Uiat  ahape ;  while  In  N.  Zealand,  among  the  Indiana 
of  Huarochiri,  and  with  the  Namaquaa,  the  habits  oJ  animals, 
like  thoee  of  the  serpent  in  Ocnesis,  are  conlerred  as  the  result 
ol  a  curse  or  blessing  (Shortland,  Trad.  0/  M.Z.^,  1866,  p.  S7 ; 
Fabtao/  I'ncos,  llakiu.vt  Soc.,  p.  127  ;  Hahn,  r««nt  Gaam,  1881, 
p.  ee\  Transformation  ol  human  beings  is,  in  all  mythologies, 
attributed  to  Wvine  anger  on  account  of  human  wrong- 
doing. 

ii.  Various  mythical  expressions  of  the 
Fall-relief. — i.  Myths  of  the  origin  of  death. — 
The  existence  of  death  was  one  of  the  clearest 
indications  of  a  serious  disorder  in  human  life. 
Ethnological  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
proves  that  man's  thoughts  about  death  had  every- 
where taken  much  the  same  form.  To  man,  with 
his  intense  love  of  living,  death  appeared  un- 
natural ;  hence  his  firm  belief  in  a  life  beyond 
the  grave,  or  in  the  possibility  of  the  renewal  of 
life  on  this  earth.  The  unnaturalness  of  death 
from  the  savage  point  of  view  is  shown  by  the 
universality  of  the  idea  that  disease  and  death 
are  due  to  demonic  and  magical  influences,  and 
that,  if  men  were  never  bewitched  or  killed  by 
violence,  they  would  always  live  on.  Death  from 
any  natural  cause  is  inconceivable.  But,  if  death 
is  unnatural,  the  question  arises.  How  was  it 
first  introduced  into  the  world  1  Various  mythical 
answers  were  given,  all  tending  to  show  that  a  time 
had  been  when  death  did  not  exist,  and  in  some 
of  these  we  see  distinct  traces  of  the  idea  that  its 
coming  was  due  to  man's  disobedience  or  folly. 
Other  causes  are  alleged,  e.g.  the  wrong  delivery 
of  a  divine  message,  or  a  compact  between  an  evil 
being  {e.g.  Death  personified)  and  the  divinities,  or 
the  malice  of  an  evil  being,  or  the  first  man's  death 
establishing  a  precedent.  Traces  of  such  myths 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  higher  mythologies, 
but  they  are  most  common  among  lower  races. 
We  are  here  concerned  only  with  those  in  which 
the  origin  of  death  and  other  evils  is  due  to  man's 
own  fault,  as  in  the  Hebrew  account  of  the  Fall. 

( I )  In  some  cases  the  fault  is  man's  stupidity  or 
carelessness,  as  the  following  myths  will  show.  The 
Dog-rib  Indians  say  that  after  the  Thunder- bird 
bad  made  all  things,  he  gave  the  Indians  a  large 
arrow  which  they  were  to  keep  with  great  care. 
But  it  was  lost  through  the  stupidity  of  the  Chip- 
pewas,  and  the  creator  was  so  angry  that  he  left 
the  earth  for  ever,  and  now  men  die  (Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  1883,  iii.  105).  A  Shawnee  myth  relates 
that  there  was  a  time  when  men  could  walk  on 
the  ocean  or  restore  life  to  the  dead  (here  death 
already  exists,  but  is  vanquished),  but  they  lost 
these  privileges  through  carelessness  (Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  1857,  iv.  255).  In  Jap.  mythology,  death 
is  introduced  because,  when  the  deity  Great-Moun- 
tain-Possessor sent  his  ugly  elder  daughter  as 
wife  to  the  suitor  for  his  younger  daughter's  hand, 
he  sent  her  away.  Had  he  not  done  so,  their  off- 
spring would  have  been  immortal ;  as  it  is,  they 
are  as  frail  as  the  flowers  (Kojiki,  xxxviii.  115). 
Where  the  performance  of  religious  rites  according 
to  a  prescribed  ritual  is  all-important,  myths  re- 
garding any  breach  of  ritual  are  sure  to  arise. 
Among  the  Maoris  such  a  breach  is  the  cause  of 
the  entrance  of  death  into  the  world.  When  the 
culture-hero  Maui  was  baptized,  his  father  omitted 
part  of  the  karakias,  or  prayers  to  the  gods.  For 
this  reason  men  became  mortal.  As  yet  there  was 
no  death,  nor  would  there  ever  have  been  if  Maui 
had  been  able  to  pass  through  the  body  of  Hine- 
nui-te-po ;  but  because  of  this  omission  he  failed 
and  died,  and  now  all  men  must  die  (Grey,  Poly- 
nesian Myth.,  1857,  p.  16).  In  the  Admiralty  Island 
version,  death  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
chieftain's  family  could  not  recognize  that  his 
spirit,  and  not  his  body,  which  had  fallen  from  a 
tree,  was  the  real  man,  so  that  he  makes  his  spirit 


retirm  to  the  dead  body,  and  thus  perish  (Anth- 

ropos,  iii.  [1908]  194  f.). 

(2)  In  other  cases,  death  results  from  a  quarrel  (cf. 
the  death  of  Abel),  or  from  mans  wiclcedness.  An 
Eskimo  myth  relates  tliat  two  of  the  first  human 
beings  quarrelled  regarding  human  immortality. 
The  one  who  advocated  men's  dying  gained  the  vic- 
tory; hence  arose  death  (Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  1893, 
p.  272).  Among  the  Hare-skin  Indians  death  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  a  quarrel  regarding  the  pos- 
session of  a  screech-owl.  An  old  man  fled  with  it, 
but  was  pursued  and  killed  ;  a  relative  of  his  killed 
the  chief  murderer  ;  he  was  in  turn  slain,  and  thus 
death  and  war  arose  (Petitot,  Trad,  ind.,  1886, 
p.  180).  The  Aleutians  say  that  formerly  men,  as 
they  grew  old,  plunged  into  a  lake  and  renewed  their 
youth.  But  a  woman  who  had  a  divine  lover  made 
him  angry  by  her  peevish  complaints.  He  killed 
her  brother,  and  so  made  all  men  subject  to  death 
(Farrer,  Primitive  Manners  and  Customs,  1878, 
p.  13).  In  Blackfoot  Indian  legend  also  the  folly 
of  woman  introduced  death  (Grinnell,  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  1893).  The  Caribs,  Arawaks,  and 
others  ascribe  death  to  the  fact  that  the  creator, 
finding  men  so  wicked  as  to  try  to  deprive  him 
of  life,  took  away  their  immortality  and  gave  it 
to  skin-casting  creatures.  A  myth  current  in 
Polynesia  relates  that  the  early  part  of  Rangi's 
reign  was  a  Golden  Age,  in  which  death,  war,  and 
famine  were  unknown ;  but  through  a  quarrel, 
death  entered  into  the  world,  followed  by  disease 
and  famine,  and  thus,  in  spite  of  Rangi's  inter- 
position, the  Golden  Age  passed  away  (Gill,  Myths 
and  Songs,  1876,  p.  286).  In  an  Admiralty  Island 
legend  an  old  woman  strips  ofi'  her  skin,  and  thus 
regains  her  youth  ;  but  one  of  her  sons  wishes  to 
wed  her.  Ij^  ppsequence  of  this  evil  wish,  aggra- 
vated bytiese  laP''"'  ^''^  "''^  woman  re-dons  her 
skin,  an^yg  been  t?"  death  has  been  in  the  world 
(^n^Antured  to  id?8]  193)..      ^^  .^  _   , 

(3)  I.*   ^ay  that    death  is  attributed  to  man's 

disobedience^ n^ f i-  -Hy  through  a  breach  of  tabu, 

e.g.  eating  sc.iie  forbidden  food ;  and  myths  of 
this  nature  have  very  naturally  arisen  among 
people  who  believe  that  breach  of  tabu,  or  eating 
a  totem  animal  or  plant,  is  inevitably  followed 
by  punishment,  especially  by  the  death  of  the 
tabu-breaker.  Wherever  sucn  a  custom  or  belief 
existed,  it  would  be  easy  to  found  a  myth  upon 
it  as  the  reason  for  that  puzzle — the  origin  of 
death  and  other  evils.  Some  of  these  nijrths 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  account  of 
the  Fall  as  told  by  missionaries ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  so  consonant  with  savage  customs 
and  methods  of  thought  that  they  bear  marks 
of  originality.  A  Dog-rib  Indian  myth  relates 
that  the  first  man,  Tschapiwah,  gave  his  children 
two  kinds  of  fruit,  black  and  white,  forbidding 
them  to  eat  the  former.  They  were  obedient 
for  a  time  while  he  was  absent  to  fetch  the  sun, 
but  disobeyed  him  when  he  went  away  a  second 
time  to  obtain  the  moon.  He  was  angry  with 
them,  and  said  that  henceforth  the  earth  would 
produce  only  bad  fruit,  and  men  should  be  subject 
to  sickness  and  death.  His  family  bewailed  their 
lot,  Eind  he  then  relented  so  far  as  to  say  that  those 
who  dreamt  certain  dreams  should  have  the  power 
of  curing  sickness  (Klemra,  Culturgesch.,  1843-52, 
ii.  155).  The  tabu  is  often  connected  with  the 
idea  that  eating  the  fruit  of  any  strange  country 
or  people  makes  one  belong  to  it ;  hence  arise 
myths  that  mortal  men  are  immortal  beings  who 
were  condemned  to  earth  because  they  ate  of  its 
fruits.  A  Tonga  version  of  such  a  myth  makes 
certain  immortal  gods  journey  from  Bolotoo  (Hades) 
and  land  on  Tonga,  where  they  ate  of  its  fruits. 
Soon  some  of  them  died,  and  all  were  condemned 
to  live  there  and  people  the  world  with  mortals. 
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Hence  arose  the  race  of  men,  subject  to  decay  and 
death  (Mariner,  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga 
Islands^,  1818,  ii.  115).  The  same  idea  occurs  in 
Sinhalese  cosmogony  :  the  immortal  beings  of  the 
fifth  period  of  creative  energy  ate  certain  plants, 
and  so  became  subject  to  mortality  and  lost  the 
power  of  returning  to  the  heavenly  mansions.  At 
the  same  time  arose  the  division  of  the  sexes 
(Forbes-Leslie,  Early  Races,  1866,  i.  177).  In  other 
cases  the  tabu  has  nothing  to  do  with  eating.  The 
Ningpos  of  Bengal  say  that  once  men  were  for- 
bidden to  bathe  in  a  certain  pool.  Some  one  did 
so ;  hence  men  became  subject  to  death  (Dalton, 
Eth.  of  Bengal,  1872).  There  is  an  Australian  myth 
to  the  effect  that  the  first  pair  were  forbidden  to 
go  near  a  tree  on  which  lived  a  bat,  which  was  not 
to  be  disturbed.  Gathering  firewood,  the  woman 
approached  the  tree  ;  the  bat  fiew  away,  and  death 
arrived  (Brough  Smyth,  Abor.  of  Vict.,  1878,  i.  429). 
Elsewhere  the  disobedience  is  not  connected  with 
a  tabu.  Another  Australian  myth  makes  death 
result  from  men  refusing  through  fear  to  carry  the 
fierce  dogs  of  Buhloo  (the  Moon)  across  a  creek. 
'  If  you  had  done  what  I  had  asked  you,'  said  he, 
'  you  could  liave  died  aa  often  as  I  die,  and  have 
come  to  life  again  as  often  as  I  come  to  life '  (K.  L. 
Parker,  Aust.  Legend.  Tales,  1896,  p.  8).  In  Uganda 
it  is  thought  that  death  was  introduced  because 
when  Kintu,  the  first  man,  was  sent  down  from 
heaven,  he  was  told  that  if  he  forgot  anything  he 
was  not  to  return  for  it,  since  Warumbe  (death 
or  disease)  would  assuredly  go  with  liim  to  earth. 
He  forgot  millet,  and,  contrary  to  his  wife's  ad- 
vice, returned  for  it,  with  the  result  predicted 
(Johnston,  Uganda  Protectorate,  1902,  ii.  704). 
Tlie  Basutos  say  that  Matoome,  the  first  man, 
came  out  of  the  earth  with  his  sis^i^LMatoomyan, 
wlio  had  a  life-preserving  raediciij  lad  u'f  e  told  him 
to  lead  their  cattle  in  one  directj/ncendafjisobeyed 
her,  and  she,  in  a  rage,  went  t^"'  'le  earth 

with  her  medicine.  Thus  deal,  y  freque'>*'e  came 
into  the  world  (Campbell,  Trarowes  nr.'Afr.,  1822, 
i.  306).  The  following  myth  wij  •osd  by  a  native  of 
Tumele  (Cent.  Africa).  Til  made  men  deathless, 
and  forbade  them  to  kill  the  beasts ;  they  broke 
his  command,  and  were  all  destroyed  save  one. 
Til  now  changed  a  gazelle  into  a  woman,  who  bore 
the  survivor  four  children,  two  white  and  two 
black.  These  were  al.so  deathless ;  but  the  frog 
complained  to  Til  that  it  was  unfair  to  make 
harmless  animals  subject  to  death,  and  guilty  man 
immortal.  Til  saw  the  justice  of  tliis,  and  made 
men  subject  to  old  age,  sickness,  and  death  (Aus- 
land,  Nov.  4,  1847).  In  Togo,  death  is  due  to  the 
petition  of  a  frog,  who  reached  the  Supreme  Being 
before  the  dog,  who  sought  that  man  might  live 
again  after  death  (Anthropos,  ii.  [1907]  203;  cf. 
iii.  [1908]  277) ;  and  in  an  Admiralty  Island  version, 
death  comes  from  the  ingratitude  of  a  man  who 
sought  to  deceive  the  tree  which  htid  saved  him  from 
a  demon  (ib.  iii.  194).  The  Melanesians  account  for 
death  bjr  various  myths,  one  of  which  turns  on  an 
act  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  a  woman  made 
by  the  divine  hero  Qat.  Slie  was  stolen  by  Mar- 
awa ;  Qat  urged  her  to  return,  but  she  refused ; 
therefore,  while  the  pair  were  sleeping,  he  pulled 
their  teeth,  shaved  their  hair,  and  covered  their 
eyes  with  spiders'  webs  so  that  their  sight  became 
dim.  Thus  old  age  and  death  became  the  lot  of 
men  (Codrington,  Melanesians,  1891,  p.  266).  In 
New  Guinea  (Mowat),  death  came  upon  all  men 
because  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  first 
man  wlio  died,  instead  of  obeying  his  injunction  to 
remain  until  he  returned  to  them  as  before,  went 
in  search  of  him  (Beardmore,  JAI  xix.  [1890]  465). 
An  American  Indian  mytli  reported  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  16.34,  ana  apparently  quite  original, 
has  a  cariooB  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Pandora 


myth  (see  below,  2  (3)).  After  the  world  had  been 
recovered  from  the  Deluge,  the  divinity  Messon  gave 
a  Montagnais  Indian  the  gift  of  immortality  en- 
closed in  a  small  box,  subject  to  the  condition  that  he 
should  not  open  it ;  for,  so  long  as  the  box  remained 
closed,  he  would  be  immortal.  His  curious  and 
incredulous  wife  opened  the  box  to  see  its  con- 
tents. And  thus  all  Indians  became  subject  to 
death.  This  myth  was  current  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  (Relation  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  1636) — 
among  the  Ojibwas  in  1857  (Hind,  Labrador, 
1863,  1.  61). 

These  myths  of  the  origin  of  death  and  kindred 
evUs  through  a  '  Fall '  form  the  most  concrete 
answer  to  man's  questionings  about  his  evil  plight 
— death  being  taken  as  typical  of  evil  generally — 
while  they  approach  the  series  of  the  more  com- 
plete Fall -myths  current  among  many  peoples, 
which  must  now  be  considered. 

2.  Myths  of  a  Fall. — (1)  Some  myths  of  this  class 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  story  of  Genesis, 
and  may  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  missionary 
teaching,  or  through  the  gradual  difliision  of  the 
Hebrew  story  in  the  same  way  as  Mdrchen  have 
been  diffused  over  a  wide  area.  In  others,  the  like- 
ness may  simply  be  due  to  the  colouring  of  an 
original  myth  with  pigments  borrowed  from  out- 
side sources.  Each  myth  of  this  kind  must  be 
judged  on  its  merits,  and  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  possibility  of  similar  stories  arising  through 
similar  circumstances,  surroundings,  and  psychic 
conditions,  in  more  places  than  one.  Many  others 
are  undoubtedly  original — even  a  few  which  might 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  borrowed.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  where,  in  many  of  the  myths  which 
follow,  as  in  some  already  referred  to,  the  Fall  is 
due  to  the  eating  of  a  forbidden  food.  This  need 
not  necessarily  have  been  borrowed  from  Genesis, 
but  shows  how  emphatically  the  system  of  tabus, 
especially  with  regard  to  foods,  was  connected 
with  punishments  meted  out  automatically  to 
the  tabu-breaker,  and  how  naturally  all  this  was 
reflected  in  myths  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Man 
accounted  for  the  latter  by  that  which  appealed 
most  easily  to  his  imagination,  and  of  the  danger 
of  which  lie  had  seen  many  evidences.  His  Fall 
was  a  punishment  visited  on  him  for  break- 
ing a  divine  tabu.  Such  a  view  might  easily 
become  current  among  the  lowest  races,  since  it  is 
found  that  the  creative  beings  of,  e.g.,  the  Anda- 
manese,  Australians,  and  Bushmen  are  also  moral 
governors,  punishing  men  for  breaches  of  their 
commands.  The  Batutsi  say  that  the  F'all  was  due 
to  Nyinakigwa's  breaking  of  the  divine  prohibition 
to  tell  how,  being  sterile,  she  had  three  children, 
the  gifts  of  the  deity  Imana  (Anthropos,  iii.  [1908] 
2  ff.).  Where  it  had  become  customary  not  to 
eat  of  certain  foods  at  certain  seasons,  it  >vould 
be  easy  to  form  a  myth  suggesting  that  men  had 
been  told  by  a  higher  Being  not  to  do  so,  and  that, 
when  they  had  done  so,  much  evil  had  resulted. 
Thus  the  Andamanese,  whose  remarkable  theology, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  independent 
of  Christian  influence,  believe  that  Pulu^a,  the 
creator,  gave  the  first  man,  Tomo,  various  injunc- 
tions, especially  concerning  certain  trees  which 
grew  only  at  one  place  (Paradise)  in  the  jungle, 
and  which  he  was  not  to  touch  at  certain  seasons — 
during  the  rains,  when  Puluga  himself  visits  them 
and  partakes.  Later,  some  of  Tomo's  descendants 
disobeyed  and  were  severely  punished.  Others, 
disregarding  Puluga's  commands  about  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  etc. ,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
wicked,  were  drowned  in  a  deluge.  Two  men  and 
two  women  survived,  and,  in  revenge,  wished  to 
kill  Puluga,  who,  telling  them  that  their  friends 
had  been  justly  punished,  disappeared  from  the 
earth.     But   even   now  these   trees   are   strictly 
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taba  during  the  rainj  season  when  Puluga  visits 
them  invisibly,  and  it  is  fimily  held  that,  if  any 
one  dares  to  tamper  with  them,  a  new  delnge  will 
result  (Man,  JAIxii.  [1882]  164,  166f.,  154).  Here, 
a  native  system  of  tabus  has  given  rise  accidentally 
to  a  series  of  myths  bearing  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  Genesis  story,  and  this  may,  quite  con- 
ceivably, have  happened  elsewhere.  An  Australian 
myth,  which  miyut  easily  have  become  a  Fall- 
myth,  points  to  this  conclusion.  When  the  divine 
Baiame  left  the  earth,  the  flowers  withered  and 
died.  Three  trees  alone  were  left  which  none 
dared  touch,  because  Baiame  had  put  his  mark 
upon  them.  When  he  saw  that  no  one  touched 
them,  he  sent  a  kind  of  manna  upon  the  earth 
(K.  L.  Parker,  More  Aust.  Legend.  Tales,  1898, 
p.  84).  A  Fall  through  breaking  a  divine  tabu 
regarding  food  or  some  other  divine  orders  will  be 
found  in  several  of  the  myths  which  follow.  Such 
myths,  involving  a  catastrophe  to  many,  should  be 
compared  with  Marchen,  in  which  an  individual 
comes  to  grief  through  disobedience,  i.e.  breaking 
a  tabu.  Here,  too,  the  incident  reflects  actual 
customs. 

A  myth,  current  among  the  Maidu  Indians, 
may  possibly  owe  some  of  ite  details  to  missionary 
teachmg.  The  good  world-maker,  Ko-do-yam-peh, 
sent  man  on  tlie  earth,  where  all  animals  were 
tame  and  the  soil  fruitful.  He  bade  him  take  all 
things  freely,  but  always  to  bring  his  food  home 
and  cook  it,  never  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  woods. 
But  the  evil  Hel-lo-kai-eh  told  man  to  cook  his 
game  in  the  woods.  He  did  so,  with  the  result 
that  the  smoke  made  the  animals  \rild,  as  they  now 
are ;  the  ground  was  changed,  and  man  had  only 
roots  and  worms  to  eat ;  frost,  rain,  and  tempests 
arose ;  and  death  was  introduced  into  the  world 
(FLR  v.  [1882]  1 18  fl". ;  cf.  the  '  Bushman  myth,'  §  3). 
In  Pentecost  Island  (New  Hebrides)  a  woman, 
become  the  wife  of  the  sun-god,  is  violated  by  the 
moon-gotl,  who  enters  the  tabued  precincts  of  the 
happy  land  ;  she  is  accordingly  driven  away,  and 
bears  two  children,  one  black  (tlie  son  of  the  sun- 
god)  and  the  other  white  (the  son  of  the  moon-god) ; 
they  engage  in  conflict,  and  the  black  son,  the 
ancestor  or  the  natives,  expels  his  half-brother,  the 
ancestor  of  all  white  men  {Anthropos,  vi.  [1911] 
902-905).  A  kind  of  dualism  runs  through  all 
American  Indian  mythology  (see  Dualism  [Ameri- 
can] ;  here  the  evil  being  acts  the  part  of 
tempter,  but  the  myth,  even  if  some  details  have 
been  borrowed,  is  in  the  main  original.  Similarly 
in  a  Blackfoot  Indian  myth,  when  Napi  the  creator 
makes  the  first  pair  out  of  clay,  death  is  intro- 
duced through  tlie  folly  of  the  woman,  and  all 
later  misfortunes  arise  through  disobedience  to  the 
creator's  laws  (Lang,  Making  of  Religion,  1898,  p. 
260).  Another  myth  which,  according  to  Leland, 
'  gives  the  fall  of  man  from  a  purely  Indian  stand- 
point '  traces  all  human  evils  to  that  idle  loquacity 
which  is,  above  all  other  things,  most  contemptible 
in  Indian  eyes.  A  child  was  bom  of  an  Indian 
girl  by  the  spirit  of  the  mountain.  She  was  bidden 
never  to  tefl  her  people  of  his  origin.  '  The  child 
fed  them  miraculously,  and  would  have  made  of 
them  a  mighty  nation,  but  they  never  ceased  to 
ask  his  mother  whence  he  came,  and  she  told 
them,  '  It  shall  be  to  you  exceeding  sorrow  that  ye 
ever  inquired.'  She  and  the  chSd  disappeared, 
and  thus  the  Indians,  who  should  have  been  a 
great,  became  a  little  people  (Leland,  Algonquin 
Legends,  1884,  p.  257).  The  dualLstic  idea  of  the 
origin  of  evil  reappears  in  a  myth  current  among  the 
Khonds  of  Orissa.  Boora  Pennu,  the  god  of  light, 
had  a  consort,  the  Earth-goddess,  the  source  of 
evil.  Her  jealousy  of  her  husband's  love  for  his 
creature  man  cau.sed  her  to  introduce  physical 
and  moral  evil  into  the  world.      Such   men   as 


rejected  her  influence  were  deified  ;  all  others  were 
condemned  to  suffering,  moral  degradation,  and 
death  (MacPherson,  Mem.  of  Service  in  India,  1865, 
p.  273).  Compare  with  this  the  old  Mexican  belief 
that  the  Golden  Age  of  Anahuac  came  to  an  end 
through  the  envy  of  the  god  Tezeatlipoca,  who 
seduced  the  dau^Iiter  of  kin^  Huemac,  whereupon 
followed  a  decline  in  moral  purity  and  the  de- 
partm-e  of  the  culture-hero  tjuetzalcoatl  (Hard- 
wick,  Christ  and  other  Masters,  1855-59,  pt.  iii. 
p.  151). 

Certain  Negro  and  Malagasy  myths  may  be 
due  to  Christian  or  Muhammadan  influence  ;  but 
here  a^ain  we  cannot  assert  this  with  certainty, 
and  indeed  a  more  ancient  source  may  be  appealed 
to.  In  some  of  these  myths  may  be  seen  that 
contrast  between  the  nomadic  and  the  agricultural 
life  already  referred  to.  Thus  in  Calabar  it  is 
told  how  the  first  human  pair  were  called  to  Abasi 
(the  Calabar  high  god)  by  a  bell  at  meal-times. 
Abasi  had  strictly  forbidden  to  them  both  agri- 
culture and  the  propagation  of  their  kind.  Both 
these  commands  were  broken,  more  especially 
through  the  woman's  being  tempted,  by  a  female 
friend  who  had  been  given  her,  to  use  the  im- 
plements of  tillage.  Tlius  man  fell  and  became 
mortal,  and  his  agricultural  occupation  was  his 
curse  (Bastian,  Geog.  und  eth.  Bilder,  1872,  p.  191). 
This  is  also  hinted  at  in  a  myth  from  Madagascar. 
The  first  man  was  subject  to  none  of  the  present 
human  evils,  and  was  placed  in  a  garden  of  all 
delights,  but  forbidden  to  taste  of  its  fruits  or 
drinK  of  its  limpid  streams  or  partake  of  any  kind 
of  food  or  drink.  His  fall  was  brought  about  by 
his  great  enemy,  who  painted  to  him  the  sweetness 
of  the  apple,  th»  '-^  housness  of  the  date,  and  the 
succulence  ie  p?  '  ./.je.  At  la.st  he  ate,  and  thus 
brought  Bjese  lii_  u{Jh  (Baring-Gould,  Legends  of 
OT  Char,ve  beexipj  5[n  the  sequel  a  pimple  ap- 
peared 9ured  to  it<p  -j  ireased  tul  it  burst.  F'rom 
it  emergesay  thaf^'jO^-^!^  5rl,  who  became  through 
him  the  motiTs — *' ■•''•iV.vmd.  The  Dahomans  and 
the  Agni  are  cf^'-.'^d  With  a  belief  in  a  first  pair, 
a  tree  and  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  temptation  of 
the  woman  by  a  serpent  (Delafosse,  VAnth.  iv. 
434).  Such  legends  may  appear  to  be  due  to 
Christian  influence,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
capacity  of  myths  to  diffuse  themselves  over  wide 
areas  in  long-distant  ages  ;  hence  such  stories  may 
have  long  ago  reached  Africa  from  Semitic  sources. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  quite  original, 
like  the  Andamanese  myth.  Others  would  ex- 
plain their  likeness  to  the  story  in  Genesis  by  the 
early  presence  in  Africa  of  a  Semitic  element, 
now  represented  by  such  a  people  as  the  Masai 
(Merker,  ZE  xxxv.  373),  who  possess  a  mythology 
which  is  said  to  be  in  many  points  similar  to  the 
narratives  in  Genesis,  but  contains  no  Christian 
elements.  Hence  it  has  not  been  obtained  from 
Christian  sources,  and  Merker  thinks  the  Masai 
have  preserved  these  traditions  from  the  time  of 
their  separation  from  the  Israelites.  They  hold 
that  Paradise  resulted  from  the  moistening  of  the 
sterile  earth  with  the  blood  of  a  huge  dragon  slain 
by  God  (cf.  the  Babylonian  combat  of  Tiamat  and 
Marduk).  The  first  man  was  brought  down  from 
heaven  ;  his  wife  came  out  of  tlie  earth.  They 
were  forbidden  to  taste  the  fruit  of  one  of  the 
trees  of  Paradise.  The  woman  was  tempted  to 
eat  by  a  serpent :  she  and  her  husband  both 
enjoyed  the  fruit ;  then  fear  fell  on  them  and,  as  a 
punishment,  they  were  expelled  from  Paradise. 
vVe  hear  nothing  of  the  curse  of  tilling  the  soil ; 
the  Masai  are  mainly  a  nomadic  people. 

F.  Max  Miiller  has  found  all  the  elements  of  the  Fall-story  In 
Egypt,  and  thinks  the  Israelites  derived  their  story  thence. 
The  myth  is  yet  unpuhlished.  hut  it  is  possihle  that  all  these 
African  myths  may  also  have  been  derived  from  it,  since  we 
know  Uiat  many  Egyptian  customs  and  beliefs  filtered  slowly 
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through  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Africa  (see  the  Egj-ptian 
Golden  Age  myth,  |  3  (5). 

The  Madagascar  myth  of  the  Fall  producing  a  different  sex 
may  be  compared  with  the  Sinhalese  myth,  above,  ii.  i  (3). 

(2)  The  idea  of  a  Fall  occurs  in  various  forms  in 
the  mythologies  of  several  higher  races.  Among 
the  Hindus,  who  more  than  any  other  people  have 
brooded  over  the  problem  of  evil,  various  reasons 
were  alleged  to  account  for  man's  evil  plight.  A 
Fall  in  a  previous  existence  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  favourite  method  of  accounting  for  it ;  in  other 
cases  it  was  regarded  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  association  of  the  soul  with  a  material  ex- 
istence ;  again,  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  as  in 
the  Gnostic  view,  suggested  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion, keeping  pace  with  the  increasing  distance 
of  souls  from  the  divine ;  while,  as  in  Greek 
mythology,  a  series  of  successive  world-ages,  each 
growing  worse  than  its  predecessor,  was  also 
postulated. 

In  the  earliest  writings  (the  Vedas)  there  is  no 
Fall-myth  ;  the  story  of  the  incest  of  Yama  and 
Yami  (Rigveda)  affords  no  real  parallel  to  tlie 
Genesis  story,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but  is 
a  crude  explanation  of  origins.  In  later  times  the 
more  philosophical  views  occasionally  give  place  to 
a  concrete  myth,  e.g.  that  of  Brahma,  identified 
with  the  first  man  Manu  Svayambhuva,  and  Sa- 
tarupa,  Manu's  wife,  the  equivalent  of  the  creative 
principle.  Siva  dropped  from  heaven  a  blossom  of 
the  sacred  vata,  or  Indian  fig — the  bodhidruma,  or 
tree  of  knowledge  of  Brahman  and  Buddhist  alike. 
Ensnared  by  its  beauty,  Brahma  gathered  it,  think- 
ing it  would  make  him  immortal  and  divine.  While 
still  exulting  in  this  thought,  he  was  punished  by 
being  consigned  to  an  abyss  of  degradation,  whence 
he  could  be  freed  only  after  a  long  term  of  suffer- 
ing. His  wife,  adds  the  myth,  had  urged  him  to 
take  the  blossom,  and  on  their  descendants  was  the 
curse  entailed. 

This  myth,  which  has  very  frequently  been 
cited  as  a  parallel  to  Gn  3"-,  owes  nothing  to  the 
latter,  is  of  late  origin,  and  possibly  is  derived 
from  a  Buddhist  myth  with  several  variants.  One 
form,  cited  by  Hardy  (Man.  of  Bud.,  1864,  p.  66), 
tells  how  the  Brahmas  who  were  bom  into  this 
world  were  happy,  and  peace  reigned  every-\vhere. 
A  peculiar  scum  arose  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
one  of  them  tasted  it,  found  it  palatable,  and  de- 
voured it  greedily.  The  others  followed  his  ex- 
ample, with  the  result  that  the  glory  of  their 
persons  faded,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make 
the  sun  and  moon.  Their  skins  grew  coarse ;  they 
deteriorated  morally  and  physically ;  and  the  world 
became  filled  with  pa.ssion  and  evil.  The  Tibetan 
form  of  the  myth  is  similar.  Men  lived  to  60,000 
years,  and  were  invisibly  nourislied  and  able  to 
rise  at  will  to  the  heavens.  But,  through  covetous- 
ness  and  the  con.seqnent  eating  of  a  honey-sweet 
substance  (or  herb)  produced  by  the  earth,  they 
lost  these  gifts,  became  vicious,  and  were  forced 
to  practise  agriculture  for  the  sake  of  food  (Pallas, 
Reise,  1771-76,  i.  334).  In  the  Nepal  version,  earth 
is  uninhabited,  but  visited  occasionally  by  the 
dwellers  of  the  heavenly  mansions  (Aohasvara), 
who  were  innocent,  and  androgynous.  But  desire 
to  eat  arose  in  their  minds ;  they  tasted  the 
earth,  lost  the  power  of  return  to  Abhasvara, 
and  had  t-o  eat  tne  fruit  of  the  earth  for  susten- 
ance (Hodgson,  BuddhUm,  p.  63).  The  Sinhalese 
version  resembles  this,  but  after  eating  earth 
for  60,000  years  these  visitors  became  covetous. 
Earth  lost  its  sweet  taste,  and  brought  forth  a 
kind  of  mushroom  of  which  they  ate  till  it  failed 
them.  Thus  they  proceeded  from  food  to  foo<l, 
till  their  spirit  nature  was  lost,  and  they  became 
men,  fille<f  with  wicked  ideas  (Upliam,  Sacred 
Books  of  Ceylon,  1833,  iii.  156). 


(3)  However  lightly  the  Greeks  may  have  esti- 
mated moral  evil  or  veiled  it  under  aesthetic  forms, 
they  were  by  no  means  blind  to  it,  and  myth  and 
philosophy  alike  tried  to  explain  its  existence. 
The  early  legend  of  Prometheus  accounts  for  the 
evils  of  human  life  by  the  fact  that  the  hero,  in 
stealing  fire  from  the  gods,  was  trespassing  the 
limits  set  to  human  knowledge  and  power  by  them. 
Hence  their  resentment.  It  thus  exhibits  that 
aspect  of  many  mythologies,  seen  even  in  the 
Hebrew,  of  the  gods'  jealousy  of  men,  of  men 
becoming  their  equals,  while  the  idea  of  man's 
encroaching  on  something  forbidden  is  parallel  with 
tlie  Semitic  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  other  forbidden 
things.  Hesiod  (Works  and  Days,  52 f.)  brings 
the  story  into  connexion  with  that  of  Pandora, 
fashioned  by  the  gods  to  bring  evil  to  Prometheus 
and  the  whole  race  of  men.  Within  her  breast 
were  infused  falsehood  and  guile  by  Hermes,  follow- 
ing the  counsel  of  Zeus.  She  was  received  by 
Epimetheus,  in  spite  of  the  warning  given  him 
by  his  brother  Prometheus.  And  now  evils  came 
into  the  world,  because  Pandora  removed  the  lid 
from  a  vessel  in  which  they  were  contained,  and  so 
dispersed  them  among  men.  In  a  story  mentioned 
by  Proclus,  Prometheus  himself  had  deposited  this 
vessel,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Satyrs, 
with  Epimetheus.  Contrary  to  warning.  Pandora 
opened  it,  thus  showing  her  nature.  But  accord- 
ing to  Philodemus,  Epimetheus  himself  opened  it, 
bnnging  e\\\  and  deatli  upon  his  fellows.  Hesiod's 
intention  is  to  teach  that  woman  is  the  intermediate 
cause  of  human  ills  (cf.  Gn  3").  Better  had  it  been 
for  man  to  have  remained  alone  than  to  have  joined 
himself  to  this  Greek  Eve,  the  later  creation  of  the 
gods.  A  similar  duplication  of  the  idea  of  human 
ills  being  brought  aljout  by  rash  desire  for  illicit 
knowledge  as  well  as  by  woman  occurs  in  the 
myth  of  the  Sirens,  who  say  they  will  send  men 
who  listen  to  them  on  their  way  the  wiser.  For 
they  '  know  all  things,'  '  all  that  will  hereafter 
be  upon  the  fruitful  earth '  (Odyssey,  xii.  191).  The 
close  approach  of  these  leading  ideas  of  the  Greek 
myth  to  those  of  the  Semitic  story  is  remarkable ; 
but,  in  spite  of  possible  points  of  contact  between 
early  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  on  the  other,  we  need 
not  suppose  that  the  two  are  interdependent  or 
have  any  common  source  except  in  the  similarity 
of  man's  psychic  conditions  and  environments  lead- 
ing him  to  formulate  his  conception  of  the  world 
on  more  or  less  similar  lines.  What  alone  seems 
certain  is  that  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  in  common 
with  some  other  peoples,  believed  that  the  gods 
were  jealous  of  human  advancement  in  culture, 
and  that  human  ills  were  due  to  the  acquisition 
of  such  culture  and  also  to  female  curiosity.  The 
wide-spresid  belief  in  woman's  power  for  evjl,  and 
the  sexual  tabus  resulting  from  it,  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  her  place  in  many  myths  as  the  direct 
or  indirect  cause  of  the  Fall.  We  may  here  com- 
pare a  Delaware  legend  which  tells  how,  in  the 
beginning,  men  had  tails,  but  for  their  wickedness 
these  were  cut  off  and  changed  into  women,  who 
would  be  a  perpetual  trouble  to  man  (Hunter, 
Memoirs  of  a  Captivity  among  the  Indians  of  N. 
America,  1823). 

In  the  story  of  Pandora  later  theological  animus  may  be 
detected.  In  earlier  times  she  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
Earth-goddess,  mother  of  all  things.  The  tabued  vessel  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  grave-piiAos  from  which  primitive 
Greek  belief  held  that  the  teres  of  death  and  disease  fluttered 
forth.  See  J.  E.  Harrison,  ProUtjomena  to  Greek  Rel.,  1903, 
p.  284  f.  For  a  comparison  of  the  Semitic  and  Qreels  stories,  see 
SjTiionds,  Greek  Poets,  2nd  ser.,  1879,  p.  116. 

(4)  In  the  Persian  sacred  writings  a  myth  occurs 
which  some  think  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Jewish  sources,  while  others  suggest  its  influence 
on  the  Hebrew  story.    A  careful  examination  of 
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the  myth  (which,  poMibly  through  earlier  faulty 
translationH,  seemed  to  have  closer  resemblance 
to  Gn  3  than  it  really  possesses)  shows  that  it  maj 
have  been  quite  indeuendent  in  origin,  while  it 
need  not  have  exerted  any  exterior  influence.  It 
occurs  in  the  Bundahii,  a  work  which,  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  dates  from  the  9th  cent.,  but  doubt- 
less enshrines  material  of  a  vastly  older  date. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rajrth  is  not 
archaic,  and  its  contents  suggest  an  exceedingly 
primitive  view  of  things.  The  i(«nrfaA>^  describes 
the  covenant  made  between  Ahura  Mazda  and  Ahri- 
man  (after  the  discovery  of  the  former  by  the  latter, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  three  thousand  years) 
that  Ahriman's  power  should  last  only  nine  thou- 
sand years.  In  the  first  three  thousand  Ahriman 
is  caused  to  remain  in  confusion  ;  in  the  second,  he 
is  triumphant ;  in  the  third  and  last,  he  is  gradu- 
ally overcome  (see  Ages  OF  THE  World  [Zoroas- 
trian],  vol.|i.  p.  205).  At  the  beginning  of  his  trium- 
phant career  Ahriman  is  said  to  have  made  a  rush 
at  the  creatures,  '  springing,  like  a  snake,  out  of  the 
sky  down  to  the  earth.'  He  first  destroyed  tlie 
primeval  ox,  from  whose  body  and  seed  various 

Slants  and  animals  proceeded.  Next  followed  the 
estruction  of  Gayomart,  the  archetypal  man, 
but  from  his  seed  sprang  a  human  pair,  Mashya 
and  Mashyol,  who  existed  first,  apparently,  as 
plants  growing  out  of  the  earth,  and  were  then 
changed  into  human  form.  To  them  Ahura  Mazda 
said  :  '  You  are  man,  you  are  the  ancestry  of  the 
world,  and  you  are  created  perfect  in  devotion  by 
me  ;  perform  devotedly  the  duty  of  the  law,  think 
good  thoughts,  speak  good  words,  do  good  deeds, 
and  worship  no  demons  ! '  After  having  washed 
themselves  they  acknowledged  the  power  of  Ahura 
Mazda,  but  now  'antagonism  rushed  into  their 
minds,'  so  that  they  were  thoroughly  corrupted 
and  declared  the  evil  spirit  to  be  the  creator. 
'That  false  speech  was  spoken  through  the  will 
of  the  demons,  .  .  .  through  it  they  both  became 
wicked,  and  their  souls  are  in  hell  until  the  future 
existence.'  At  first  they  drank  only  water  and 
were  clad  in  herbage ;  but  after  thirty  days  they 
drank  the  milk  of  a  goat,  expressing  their  delight 
in  it,  and  by  this  second  false  speech  enhancing 
the  power  of  the  demons.  Thirty  days  later,  they 
slaughtered  and  ate  a  sheep,  roasting  it  with  fire 
'  extracted  by  them  out  of  the  v:ooS.  of  the  lote- 
plum  and  box -tree,  through  the  guidance  of  the 
heavenly  angels'  (and  probably  by  friction).  The 
skin  of  the  animal  served  them  for  clothes  ;  later, 
thej'  wore  woven  garments.  They  dug  iron  out 
of  the  earth,  hammering  it  with  a  stone,  cut  down 
wood,  and  made  a  shelter  from  the  sun.  Their 
gracelessness  increased ;  the  demons  became  more 
oppressive ;  and  they  fell  to  fighting  with  each 
other.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  they  were  moved 
to  desire  of  each  other.  A  pair  of  ofl^spring  were 
bom  to  them,  but,  'owing  to  tenderness  for  ofli- 
spring,'  they  devoured  them.  This  'tenderness' 
was  taken  from  them  by  Ahura  Mazda,  so  that  their 
succeeding  children  remained  alive.  Here,  as  in 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Fall-stories,  advance  in  cul- 
ture is  associated  with  a  lapse  from  righteousness, 
but  temptation  is  merely  hinted  at,  and  we  learn 
only  by  inference  that  the  drinking  of  milk  and 
eating  of  flesh  were  forbidden.  On  the  whole,  the 
dift'erences  are  greater  than  the  resemblances,  and 
we  may  have  here  an  original  and  ancient  myth, 
which  at  a  later  date  may  have  received  some 
colouring  from  Hebrew  sources,  but  obviously  is 
entirely  Parsi  in  its  teaching  (BundahiS,  chs.  i.- 
XV.,  in  West's  Pahlavi  Texts,  pt.  i.  SBE  v.  [1880]). 
In  other  parts  of  the  BundahU  it  is  clear  that 
Ahriman  seduces  human  creatures  to  evil,  rather 
than  that  the  evil  comes  from  within  themselves. 
So  he  announces  his  intention  to  the  creator :  '  I 


will  force  all  thy  creatures  into  disafiiection  to 
thee  and  aflTection  for  myself '  (Bund.  i.  14),  and 
Ahura  Mazda  says  he  cannot  rest  at  ease,  for  he 
must  provide  protection  for  his  people  against  the 
seductions  of  Ahriman,  who  '  casts  this  into  the 
thoughts  of  men,  that  this  religion  of  Ahura  Mazda 
is  nought,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  steadfast 
in  it'  (xxviii.  3-5).  It  is  not  clear  that  a  taint  of 
evil  is  inherited.  At  all  events,  king  Yima,  sixth 
in  descent  from  Mashya,  appears  to  have  lived  in 
righteousness  '  till  his  glory  (or  reason)  departed ' 
(Bund,  xxxiv.  4) ;  when  this  happened  he  took  a 
she-demon  for  wife  through  fear  of  the  demons, 
and  gave  his  sister  Yimak  to  a  demon  as  \vife. 
'  From  them  have  originated  the  tailed  ape  and 
bear  and  other  species  of  degeneracy'  (xxiii.  1). 
Yima  is  the  Yama  of  the  Vedas,  who  committed 
incest  with  his  sister  Yami,  just  as,  in  a  later 
Pahlavi  text,  Yimak  pretended  to  be  Yima's  demon- 
wife,  and  lay  with  him  (SBE  xviii.  [1882]  419). 
Yima  appears  in  the  earlier  Iranian  writings 
( Vendtddd,  ii. )  as  a  righteous  king  whose  reign  was 
a  time  of  innocence,  without  cold,  heat,  age,  dis- 
ease, death,  or  envy  of  the  daevas,  and  full  of 
prosperity  and  productiveness  (Yasna,  ix.  ;  YaSt 
XV.).  Here,  too,  it  is  said  his  'glory'  departed 
through  his  lie,  when  he  began  to  delight  in 
falsehood  (YaSt  xix.  34).  Firdusi,  in  the  10th 
cent. ,  says  that  the  lie  consisted  in  his  pretending 
to  be  a  god.  Yima  is  not  here  the  first  man,  though 
he  may  in  an  earlier  myth  have  had  that  position  ; 
this,  however,  is  rendered  unlikely  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  through  all  the  sacred  writings  placed 
in  a  later  generation.  Disease  and  death,  too, 
were  in  the  world  before  his  time.  He  may,  there- 
fore, have  simply  been  the  ideal  righteous  king,  who 
at  last  fell,  like  all  other  men,  through  the  seduc- 
tions of  the  daevas.  In  the  earliest  writings  of  all, 
he  also  bears  this  righteous  character,  but  is  taken 
as  an  example  of  aixjstasy,  apparently  because  he 
sinned  through  flesh-eating  after  having  lived  on 
vegetable  food.  The  interpretation  of  the  passage 
Yasna,  xxxii.  8  is  much  disputed,  and  Tiele  and 
others  do  not  accept  this  rendering.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Iranians  believed  the 
earliest  state  of  men  to  have  been  one  of  inno- 
cence and  prosperity,  when  they  lived  on  imper- 
ishable food  and  were  free  from  the  ills  of  life, 
and  that  all  this  came  to  an  end  through  the 
envy  of  the  daevas,  who  corrupted  men  ( Yasna,  ix., 
xxxii.  5). 

(5)  The  idea  of  man's  hapless  plight  as  a  punish- 
ment is  also  suggested  in  myths  which  refer  it  to 
a  wrong  choice  (like  the  choice  of  Plato's  pre-exist- 
ent  souls,  see  §  5)  made  in  the  beginning  of  things. 
The  Ashantis  trace  all  their  woes  to  the  folly  of  their 
ancestora.  In  the  beginning  there  were  three  white 
and  three  black  men  and  women,  who  were  told  by 
a  divinity  to  choose  either  a  box  or  a  piece  of  sealed- 
up  paper.  The  blacks  chose  the  box  and  found  in 
it  gold,  iron,  etc.  ;  while  the  whites  chose  the  paper, 
which  contained  wisdom.  After  their  choice  the 
blacks  worshipped  '  fetishes '  instead  of  their  high 
god  (Hutton,  Voy.  to  Africa,  1821,  p.  320).  So  the 
Navahos  assert  that  their  ancestors  chose  a  richly 
decorated  jar  which  contained  rubbish,  and  hence 
they  are  now  poor  and  miserable ;  the  Pueblos 
chose  a  coarse  jar  full  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
now  enjoy  plenty  (Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  iv. 
90).  The  A.shanti  myth  probably  existed  before 
the  appearance  of  the  whites,  and  would  then  have 
referred  to  some  other  race,  to  judge  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  Navaho  story.  With  both  may  \te 
compared  a  Tongan  and  Fijian  myth,  alleged  to 
be  archaic,  and  also  to  have  received  its  present 
application  after  contact  with  Europeans,  to  the 
effect  that  the  first-bom  of  mankind  was  disobedi- 
ent to  the  Creator  and  grew  black,  while  the  second- 
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born,  by  virtue  of  a  higher  obedience,  remained 
fair,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  white  race  (Hale, 
Exploring  Exped.,  Philadelphia,  1846,  p.  177). 

The  choice  of  a  worse  object  and  the  obtaining  of  many 
benefits  thereby,  on  the  part  of  a  hero  or  heroine,  and  the 
choice  of  a  better  object  which  produces  nothing  but  evil  to 
the  malicious  chooser,  is  a  favourite  theme  of  Mdrchen^  in 
countless  forms  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  civilized  and 
savage  (cf.  5  5). 

3.  Myths  of  a  Golden  Age. — Combined  in  some 
cases  with  the  myth  of  a  Fall,  and  always  predi- 
cating man's  earlier  innocence  and  happiness,  is 
the  legend  of  a  Golden  Age,  or  the  more  philo- 
sophic idea  of  a  series  of  recurring  world  ages. 

(1)  Even  among  the  lowest  races,  especially  after 
contact  with  a  higher  civilization,  such  a  conception 
is  not  wanting.  The  Bushmen  tell  how  once  they 
could  '  make  stone  things  that  flew  over  rivers ' 
(Lang,  Myth,  Bit.,  and  Rel.,  1899,  i.  169),  while 
their  myth  of  origins  relates  that  once  men  and 
animals  (who  could  speak)  lived  together  till  men 
made  fire,  which  they  had  been  forbidden  to  do, 
and  so  startled  the  animals  that  they  lost  the 
power  of  speech  and  fled  ever  afterwards  from 
man's  presence  (Stow,  Races  ofS.  Afr.,  1905,  p.  130). 
Cf.  the  Amer.  Indian  myth,  ii.  2  (1),  and  the  idea 
(as 'in  the  Prometheus  legends)  that  fire  is  illicit. 
In  Samoa,  as  elsewhere,  we  hear  of  a  primitive 
Golden  Age  when  all  things  could  talk.  The  idea 
of  a  Golden  Age  in  the  past,  lost  through  man's 
fault,  took  shape  in  various  ways,  but  it  was  more 
immediately  suggested  by  the  almost  instinctive 
conviction  (common  to  old  races  as  to  old  indi- 
viduals) that  things  must  once  have  been  better, 
just  as  men  generally  hope  that  things  will 
be  better  in  the  future.  In  some  cases  a  people 
dwelling  in  comparative  comfort  and  plenty  in 
some  desirable  part  of  the  earth,  but  driven  out 
to  a  less  pleasant  region  by  a  stronger  race,  would 
easily  shape  to  themselves  a  legend  of  a  happier 
state  of  thmgs  long  ago,  and  with  each  generation 
the  mythic  happiness  of  that  state  would  be  in- 
creased. All  migrations  would  tend  to  do  the 
same,  just  as  in  some  cases  the  dim  memory  of 
rivers  and  mountains  crossed,  joined  with  the  de- 
sire to  be  buried  in  one's  native  place,  suggested 
the  idea  of  the  journey  of  the  soul  over  a  perilous 
way  to  the  land  of  the  departed.  Occasionally 
the  memory  of  such  migrations  appears  to  be  mixed 
up  with  myths  of  human  origins  ;  men  came  from 
below  the  earth  or  descended  from  the  skies  (see 
§  4).  In  the  latter  case  the  myth  usually  takes 
the  form  that  men  and  gods  then  lived  together, 
or  that  there  was  intercourse  between  heaven  and 
earth ;  this  ceased  through  some  act  of  human 
folly  (cf.  the  Tongan  myth,  ii.  I  (3)).  Finally,  the 
idea  of  the  Golden  Age  may  have  been  suggested 
to  men  by  observing  the  happiness  of  the  chUd,  and 
by  tliinkmg  that  all  men  were  thus  happy  in  the 
childhood  of  the  race. 

(2)  The  most  typical  form  of  the  Golden  Age 
myth  is  the  Greek  one  ^ven  by  Hesiod  in  his 
Works  and  Days  (following  upon,  but  distinct 
from,  his  myth  of  Pandora),  where  we  learn  that 
a  new  race  was  formed  in  each  of  the  series  of 
successive  ages,  gradually  deteriorating.  The  first 
age  was  that  of  the  golden  race  of  men,  who  were 
prosperous  and  happy,  and  passed  from  life  as  in 
a  sleep.  The  second  was  the  silver  age,  in  which 
began  sorrow ;  men  conid  not  refrain  from  injus- 
tice, and  refused  worship  to  the  gods.  The  third 
was  that  of  the  race  of  bronze — a  race  of  warriors 
who  took  away  life  with  their  own  hands.  Then 
came  the  fourth  age,  that  of  the  men  who  fought 
at  Thebes  and  Troy,  now  in  the  Isles  of  the  Blest, 
where  Kronos  reigns ;  and,  lastly,  the  iron  age, 
that  of  the  present,  full  of  toil,  wretchedness,  and 
corruption.     The  Attic  Cronia,   like  the  Satur- 


nalia, commemorated  the  fabled  Golden  Age,  while 
both  were  a  kind  of  harvest  festival.  According 
to  Pindar  (01.  ii.  70),  Kronos  now  reigns  in  the 
fortunate  isles  in  a  species  of  Golden  Age.  Among 
the  Greek  philosophers  some  trace  of  this  tradition 
is  found.  Plato,  in  his  Cntias  (xvi.),  teaches  that 
the  human  race  started  aright,  but  by  gradual 
deterioration  and  loss  of  the  divine  admixture  in 
their  nature  the  early  promise  of  mankind  was 
broken.  It  also  coloured  Roman  philosophic 
thought — Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Lucretius  asserting 
man's  degeneration  from  a  purer  state,  while  in 
Ovid  the  Golden  Age  is  connected  with  the  native 
god  of  agriculture,  Saturn,  whose  festival,  the 
Saturnalia,  represented  that  primitive  happy  state, 
tliough  it  is  possible  that  the  myth  may  have 
arisen  to  explain  the  festival.  Saturn  was  identi- 
fied with  the  Greek  Kronos,  and  made  tlie  culture- 
hero  and  teacher  of  the  happy  people  who  owned 
his  rule.  Ovid's  picture,  doubtless,  represents  cur- 
rent mythic  conceptions :  it  was  an  age  without 
guilt  or  need  of  punishment  or  war ;  the  earth 
produced  its  fruits  without  man's  labour ;  there 
was  eternal  spring  and  abundant  prosperity.  In 
the  succeeding  ages  of  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  de- 
generacy began  until  the  earth  was  filled  with 
evil  and  violence,  sorrow  and  toil  and  pain 
(Metam.  bk.  i. ).  To  all  this,  however,  there  would 
be  an  end,  and  the  Golden  Age  would  return. 
Hence  Virgil's  prophecy : 

*  Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna '  {Ed.  iv.  6). 

(3)  It  has  been  seen  (ii.  2  (4))  that  the  Iranian  Yima 
was  king  of  a  Golden  Age  of  innocence,  without 
disease  or  death,  though,  with  the  usual  inconsist- 
ency of  myth,  death  is  already  present  in  the  world 
( Yasna,  ix. ),  while  this  age  is  later  than  the  time  of 
the  first  man.  Yima  was  directed  by  Ahura  Mazda, 
after  the  evils  of  winter  came  to  his  territories,  to 
make  an  '  enclosure '  for  his  people,  within  which 
no  evil  things  could  come.  Thither  he  was  to 
bring  '  the  seeds  of  men  and  women  of  the 
greatest,  best,  and  finest  on  this  earth,'  and  seeds 
of  the  finest  animals  and  plants ;  they  bring  forth 
two  of  their  kind  every  forty  years,  and  enjoy 
uninterrupted  happiness  (Vendidad,  ii.).  This 
earthly  Paradise  somewhat  resembles  the  kingdom 
of  Yama  in  the  other  world,  where  he  rules  over 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  as  represented  in  the  Rig- 
veda  (x.  14.  1,  2)  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Iranian  legend  may  have  been  coloured  by  the 
Indian,  which  is  undoubtedly  primitive,  since  the 
conception  of  the  first  man  as  ruler  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  dead,  whither  he  has  first  penetrated,  is 
certainly  early.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  an 
earlier  Iranian  myth  which  made  Yima  the  first 
to  die  and  his  people  the  souls  of  the  dead  who 
followed  him  had  become  corrupted  in  course 
of  time  into  a  belief  in  an  enclosure  filled  with 
more  or  less  supernatural  beings  (see  Darmes- 
teter,  SEE  iv.  p.  Ixxv,  Introduction ;  for  an- 
other interpretation,  cf.  BLEST,  ABODE  OF  THE 
[Persian]). 

(4)  Confucianism,  which  holds  that  man  is  made 
by  nature  virtuous,  and  might  easily  remain  so, 
has  its  legends  of  a  Golden  Age  of  virtue  and  the 
true  practice  of  religion,  of  innocence  and  happi- 
ness, without  disease  or  death,  which  issued  in  the 
catastrophe  of  a  flood,  because,  according  to  the  Li 
Ki,  men  turned  away  from  the  Monarch  of  the  uni- 
verse, bent  their  eyes  earthwards,  loving  sensual- 
ity, desiring  knowledge,  or,  according  to  Lao-tse, 
to  eat,  and  so  became  the  prey  of  all  miseries  and 
addicted  to  all  kinds  of  crime.  Or,  according 
to  the  Shi  King  (iii.  3.  1),  men  draw  their  being 
from  heaven,  but  time  and  the  environment  in 
which  they  live  soon  produce  error  and  sin.  The 
primitive  lapse  is  thus  reproduced  in  the  life  of 
every  man.     The    Shi  King   also    describes  the 
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virtuous  and  happy  reigns  of  such  kings  as  Wan  ; 
while,  according  to  the  Shu  Kinif  (pt.  v.  bk.  27.  2), 
Kliih  Yu  was  the  first  to  produce  disorder,  which 
spread  amons  the  people.  But,  as  this  rebel  is  held 
to  have  lived  about  2700  B.C.,  the  Chinese  Golden 
Age  is  thus  brought  within  historic  _  times.  A 
verse  sometimes  quoted  from  the  SAi  King  (iii. 
bk.  3,  ode  10,  3,  Legge's  translation),  as  proving 
that  the  Fall  was  due  to  a  woman  who  overthrew 
her  husband's  wall  of  virtue,  does  not  refer  to  a 
primitive  fall,  but  only  describes  in  general  terms 
the  weakness  of  even  the  best  of  women. 

(5)  Some  trace  of  a  myth  of  the  Golden  Age  ap- 
pears in  ancient  Egyptian  religion.  Maspero  says  : 
'  Certain  expressions  used  by  Egyptian  writers  are 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  show  that  the  first 
generations  of  men  were  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
a  state  of  happiness  and  perfection '  {Dawn  of  Civ.', 
1896,  p.  158).  They  recalled  the  earthly  reign 
of  Ra  in  the  beginning  as  a  Golden  Age  long  ago 
passed  away.  Men's  wickedness  had  been  the 
cause  of  its  ending,  and  of  Ra's  leaving  the  earth 
and  causing  the  death  of  its  people  at  the  hands  of 
a  goddess.  But  with  the  survivors  a  compact  was 
made  that  they  would  no  more  be  destroyed.  Men 
looked  back  to  that  happy  time  with  longing,  and 
expressed  it  by  the  phrase  '  the  times  of  Ka,'  whUe 
of  anything  which  was  superior  of  its  kind  they 
said  tnat  its  like  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days 
of  Ra  (Maspero,  op.  cit.;  Lenormant,  Let  Origines, 
1880-84,  i.  448). 

Connected  with  the  legend  of  a  Golden  Age  is  the  myth  ot  a 
Paradise,  not  ahvays,  however,  inhabited  by  the  first  human 
pair,  as  in  Genesis,  but  by  gods,  or  supernatural  beings,  or 
deathless  men.  Among  the  Greeks  there  is  the  conception  ot 
Elysium  and  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  a  home  o(  the  gods,  in  which  Hera's 
golden  apples  grew  on  a  tree  guarded  by  a  dragon  which 
Heraliles  slew,  afterwards  stealing  the  fruit.  Some  have  seen 
in  the  last  an  echo  of  Genesis  (Lenormant,  Originen,  i.  94X  But 
beyond  the  seductive  beauty  of  both  gardens  and  the  mystic 
tree  there  is  no  real  parallel :  the  dragon  acts  differently  from 
the  serpent,  and  llerakles  is  unrepresented  in  Genesis,  while 
there  is  no  temptation  or  '  Fall.'  The  Hindu  sacred  Mount 
Hem,  with  its  gardens  and  four  rivers,  unapproachable  by 
sinful  man  and  guarded  by  a  dragon,  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  Iranian  Alborz  (Hara-berezaiti),  the  seat  of  Mithra,  where 
there  is  no  night,  darkness,  cold,  putrefaction,  or  uncleanness 
{Yait  X.  60).  A  similar  garden  mountain,  moistened  by  water 
flQwing  from  the  fountain  of  immortality  and  forming  four  rivers, 
and  guarded  by  an  animal  called  Kaiming,  appears  in  Chinese 
mythology,  and  possibly  was  suggested  by  Buddhist  influence. 
The  fabled  earthly  Paradise  is  the  counterpart  in  space  of  what 
the  Golden  Age  is  in  time.  Both  are  equally  remote  and  usually 
inaccessible.  Possibly  the  idea  that  Paradise  with  its  Golden 
Age  had  been  lost  to  men  in  the  past  led  to  the  idea  that  it  still 
existed  far  away,  to  be  reached  by  adventurous  or  favoured 
mortals.  The  idea  that  gods  dwelt  with  men  in  the  past  sug- 
gested the  existence  of  an  earthly  home  ot  the  gods,  while  it 
doubtless  helped  to  form  myths  of  a  Golden  A^e.  That  divine 
earthly  home  perhaps  became  also  the  inaccessible  Paradise. 

(6)  World-ages. — Among  various  races  cosmo- 
gonic  speculation,  in  the  attempt  to  conceive  a 
beginning  of  things,  has  imagined  a  series  of 
world-ages,  which  in  some  mythologies  end  each 
in  a  catastrophe,  and  are  occasionajly  connected 
(as  in  Hesiod)  with  the  Golden-Age  myth.  The 
Hindu  world -ages  are  also  connected  with  the 
theory  of  a  Golden  Age  and  of  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  mankind.  In  the  Krta  age  all  was 
perfect,  men  were  innocent  and  happy,  they  had 
free  intercourse  with  the  gods,  wno  frequently 
assumed  humak  form  and  spoke  to  them  of  the 
divine  world  whither  they  would  go.  But  in  the 
next,  or  Treta,  age,  men  had  departed  from 
their  primal  perfection  j  in  the  third,  or  Dvapara, 
age,  doubt  and  atheism  flourished ;  while  in  the 
present,  or  Kali,  ^e,  evil  of  all  kinds  predominates 
in  human  life.  These  four  ages  are  out  divisions 
of  one  in  a  vast  series  of  cycles  through  which  the 
universe  passes,  according  to  Hindu  philosophic 
pantheism.  Each  cycle  endures  for  12,000  years, 
and  each  year  is  equivalent  to  360  ordinary  years 
{Lawt  of  Manu,  i.  68-86 ;    Vifnu  PurSna,  bk.  i. 


cap.  3).  Similar  beliefs  are  found  in  Buddhism, 
while  foar  ages,  each  terminating  with  a  cata- 
strophe (but  unconnected  with  a  Golden  Age), 
were  mythically  represented  in  ancient  Mexico 
(Clavigero,  Jlist.  of  Mexico,  1787,  i.  401).  With 
these  may  be  compared  the  Stoic  world-jrears 
(Plutarch,  de  Orac.  lief.)  and  Plato's  speculations. 
In  other  ca-ses  (e.g.  Scandinavian  and  Persian)  four 
great  ages  include  the  whole  drama  of  the  universe, 
and  involve  gods  rather  than  men ;  both  show, 
however,  how  for  an  age  the  gods  had  peace,  and 
assert  the  coming  reign  of  peace  and  right  (Corput 
Poeticum  Boreale,  1883  ;  Biindahii,  xxxiv.).  A  late 
Persian  legend  tells  how  Ahura  Mazda  showed  to 
Zarathustra  a  tree  with  four  branches,  of  gold, 
silver,  steel,  and  iron,  representing  four  periods 
yet  to  come — of  revelation  and  its  acceptance  ;  of 
the  reigns  of  two  succeeding  kings  ;  and,  lastly,  of 
the  evil  sovereignty  of  the  demons.  In  a  variant 
there  are  seven  branches  and  seven  jieriods.  The 
whole  is  couched  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  while 
it  describes  past  events ;  its  form  may  owe  some- 
thing to  the  Greek  myth  ;  and  the  age  of  revelation 
is  dimly  adumbrated  as  a  true  Golden  Age  (West, 
Paklavi  Texts,  i.  192,  198).  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  earlier  conception  of  the  great  ages  of 
Iranian  mythology.    See  Ages  of  the  World. 

(7)  While  these  myths  of  a  Golden  Age  make 
the  deterioration  of  mankind  a  gradual  affair, 
those  others,  of  the  origin  of  death  or  of  a  Fall, 
show  how  it  was  produced  at  one  fell  stroke, 
though  the  myths  frequently  tell  how  the  previous 
condition  of  man  was  a  Golden  Age  of  peace, 
innocence,  and  plenty.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, especially  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a 
series  of  world-ages,  which  appears  also  in  primi- 
tive mythologies,  that,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
primitive  Golden  Age,  it  is  sometimes  held  that 
various  races  of  men  were  created  and  then  de- 
stroyed as  being  unfit  for  survival,  and  inadequate 
to  their  surroundings.  The  existing  race  is  thus  a 
survival  of  the  fittest.  We  find  this  in  Brahmanic 
myths,  in  the  Quich6  Popol  Vuh  (with  the  further 
idea  that  some  of  the  earlier  peoples  degenerated 
into  apes),  and  among  lower  races  (Lang,  op. 
cit.  i.  202).  This  view  also  resembles  a  wide- 
spread mythical  conception  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
race  being  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  given  up 
to  various  evil  practices,  e.g.  cannibalism,  until 
they  were  taught  better  by  a  god  or  a  divine 
culture-hero.  The  race  thus  improved  instewl  of 
deteriorating,  and  an  ascent  of  man  is  postulated 
(in  line  with  the  teaching  of  modem  science)  in- 
stead of  a  descent  from  better  things.  The  idea 
of  Aristotle  (Pol.  ii.  8)  was  that  men  were  at  first 
on  a  level  of  ignorance  and  darkness  ;  and  that  of 
jEschylus,  in  his  version  of  the  Prometheus  story, 
that  men  lived  in  caves  and  were  wretched  till  en- 
lightened by  Prometheus.  The  latter  may  point 
to  a  Greek  myth  differing  from  that  of  the  Golden 
Age,  just  as  in  Egj'pt  a  myth,  contrary  to  that 
already  noticed  above  (5),  told  how  Osiris  weaned 
the  first  people  from  a  condition  of  bestial  savagery. 
In  Babylon,  according  to  Berosus,  Cannes  taught 
men,  who  till  then  had  lived  as  beasts,  while  the 
Babylonian  epic  of  Gilgames  makes  Eabani  live 
with  beasts  as  a  beast  till  the  sacred  prostitute, 
Ukhat,  shows  him  a  higher  life  (cf.  Jastrow,  Belig. 
of  Bab.  and  Assyr.,  Boston,  1898,  p.  476  If.).  The 
same  people  sometimes  hold  simultaneously  the 
most  cliverse  myths — products,  in  certain  cases,  of 
different  tribes  or  races  which  have  amalgamated — 
without  any  thought  of  their  incongruity.  Yet 
even  in  such  cases,  so  long  as  the  divine  culture- 
hero  remains  among  the  people  whom  he  haa 
taught,  there  is  for  them  a  kind  of  Golden  Age. 
Then  he  takes  his  departure,  promising  to  return  ; 
but  till  that  time  men  most  live  in  toil  and  pain. 
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This  was  a  freqnent  myth  among  all  branches  of 
the  American  Indian  race. 

The  Greek  myth  of  Saturn's  rei^  and  the  Egyptian  of  Ra's 
both  postulate  the  ^^reaence  of  a  divine  being  witii  men  during 
their  state  of  innocence. 

4.  Myths  of  a  lost  intercourse  between  gods  and 
men. — Analogous  to  the  idea,  of  the  divine  culture- 
hero  dwelling  with  men  for  a  time  in  a  kind  of 
Golden  Age  is  the  belief  (related  to  that  of  a 
Golden  Age),  found  among  many  races,  tliat  at  the 
earliest  period  of  human  existence  there  was  free 
intercourse  between  gods  and  men,  heaven  and 
earth,  either  by  some  method  of  reaching  the  sky 
or  by  men  having  actually  dwelt  with  the  gods. 
This  is  usually  part  of  a  myth  explaining  the 
origin  of  man,  who,  as  was  sometimes  thought, 
came  from  that  glad  upper  world.  Various  reasons 
are  assigned  for  that  intercourse  having  ceased  ; 
occasionally  it  is  human  curiosity,  weakness,  or 
error  which  caused  this  happy  state  of  things  to 
end ;  but  it  may  also  arise  through  ancestor- 
worship,  especially  where  the  ancestors  worshipped 
have  become  gods,  from  whom  the  people  or 
their  rulers  trace  their  descent.  In  Andamanese 
mythology,  the  high  god  Puluga  lived  with  men 
tin  they  tried  to  kill  him.  He  answered  that 
he  was  '  as  hard  as  wood,'  and  that  if  they  per- 
sisted in  disobejring  him  he  would  destroy  them 
and  the  world  with  them.  This  is  the  last  occasion 
on  which  he  made  himself  visible  (Man,  JAI  xii. 
167).  Among  the  Kumai  of  S.  Australia  it  is  held 
that  a  great  being,  Mnngan-ngaua,  once  lived  on 
earth  and  taught  them  all  the  arts  they  know.  He 
instituted  the  Jeraeil  (mysteries),  but  some  traitor 
once  revealed  the  secrets  of  these  mysteries  to  the 
women.  Mungan  sent  fire  between  heaven  and 
earth  so  that  men  went  mad  with  fear  ;  then  the 
sea  rushed  over  the  earth,  drowning  all  save  a  few, 
who  became  ancestors  of  the  Kumai.  Some  of 
these  were  changed  into  animals.  Mimgan  then 
left  the  earth  and  now  remains  in  the  sky  (Howitt, 
Nat.  Tribes  of  S.E.  A  ust. ,  1904,  p.  630).  Among  the 
Negroes  of  Fernando  Po  it  is  held  that  once  Uiere 
was  a  ladder  from  heaven  to  earth  by  which  the 
divine  beings  descended  to  men,  until  a  cripple 
started  to  ascend.  His  mother  chased  him,  and 
the  gods,  horrified  at  the  sight,  and  at  the  pos- 
sible intrusion  on  their  domain,  threw  down  the 
laflder,  and  have  left  humanity  alone  ever  since 
(M.  H.  Kingsley,  Trav.  in  W.  Afr.,  1897,  p.  507). 
The  Fantis  have  a  myth  which  tells  how  the 
first  men  lived  in  a  lofty  and  desirable  land,  but 
were  driven  from  it  to  the  lower  world  in  order  to 
learn  humility  (Smith,  Nouveau  Voyage  de  Ouinie, 
1744,  ii.  176).  The  people  of  Guiana  hold  that 
their  forefathers  once  lived  happily  above  the  sky. 
But  curiosity  tempted  them  to  descend  to  earth 
by  means  of  a  rope-ladder  and  to  taste  its  food. 
One  of  their  number  (in  one  of  the  variants,  a 
woman)  stuck  in  the  hole  in  the  sky,  thus  pre- 
venting all  possibility  of  return.  There  are  several 
variants  of  this  myth,  some  of  which  tell  of  men's 
longing  to  return  to  lieaven,  and  their  condemna- 
tion to  remain  below  in  spite  of  their  pleading 
(Brett,  Legends  of  B.  Guiana,  1880,  p.  103  f.).  A 
myth  of  the  same  kind,  fotmd  among  the  Kirghiz, 
is  also  connecte<l  with  the  earlier  Golden  Age.  On 
the  top  of  Mt.  Mnstagh  -  ata  is  an  ancient  city 
built  in  the  days  of  universal  happiness.  Since 
that  time  ceased  there  has  been  no  intercourse 
between  its  inhabitants,  who  are  still  happy,  and 
the  fallen  race  of  men  (Sven  Hedin,  Through  Asia, 
1808,  i.  221).  Instances  of  divine  beings  descend- 
ing to  earth  and  thus  losing  their  immortality 
have  alrea<ly  been  referred  to  (li.  i  (3),  2  (2),  Tongan, 
Hindu,  Tiljetan),  and  exemplify  this  conception, 
which  is  also  met  with  in  the  myths  of  various 
tribes  of  the  Algonquin  stock.     A  divine  woman. 


for  some  reason  which  varies  in  difterent  myths, 
but  which  is  occasionally  said  to  have  been  dis- 
obedience or  immorality,  is  banished  from  heaven 
to  earth,  and  falls  on  the  back  of  the  turtle,  who 
then  sends  another  animal  to  fish  up  the  earth, 
where  she  becomes  mother  of  a  dualistic  pair  of 
demi-gods  and  also  of  the  human  race  (Brinton, 
American  Hero-Myths,  1882,  p.  54). 

5.  Myths  of  a  Fall  in  a  former  existence. — This 
latter  notion  of  a  fault  committed  in  a  higher  state 
leading  to  banishment  to  the  earth  is  the  basis  of 
those  myths  and  beliefs  which  trace  man's  Fall  and 
his  present  misery  to  his  wrong-doing  in  a  pre- 
existent  state.  Metempsychosis,  wherever  it  is 
held  in  an  ethical  form,  presupposes  the  idea  of  a 
Fall.  In  Hindu  belief,  the  souls  which  departed 
fromtheprimal  essence  were  condemned  to  existence 
in  the  body  within  a  purgatorial  world,  and  each 
life  is  now  conditioned  by  its  conduct  in  the  former. 
The  misery  of  life  is  thus  a  direct  penalty  for  the 
primal  Fall  as  well  as  for  the  sins  of  all  succeed- 
ing existences  (Manu,  vi.  77,  78).  This  idea  of 
human  life  as  a  purgatory,  whether  borrowed  from 
Egypt  or  not,  appears  sporadically  in  Greek  reli- 
gious and  philosophic  thought.  Pythagoras  and  his 
school  postulated  the  guilt  of  the  soul  in  a  higher 
state  as  the  cause  of  its  separation  from  the 
divine  and  its  imprisonment  in  the  body,  through 
one  or  several  existences  (Zeller,  Pre-Soc.  Phil., 
1881,  i.  48),  and  Empedocles  tauglit  that  mundane 
existence  was  the  doom  of  souls  hurled  earthwards 
from  the  heaven  of  which  they  had  proved  unworthy. 
This,  too,  according  to  Plato,  was  the  Orphic  doc- 
trine— the  soul  expiated  in  the  prison  of  the  body 
the  sins  it  had  committed  in  a  previous  existence. 
Plato  himself,  while  sometimes  teaching  the  belief 
in  a  Golden  Age,  lays  stress  on  pre-existence  and 
a  Fall  in  that  earlier  state,  due  either  to  indolence, 
weakness,  and  perverseness,  or  to  a  wrong  choice 
of  the  destinies  of  life  (cf.  the  Ashanti  myth  above, 
2  (5) ;  Pha;dr.  246 ;  Repub.  x.  2.  614).  A  similar 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  appears  in  Philo  and  in  Origen, 
and  has  been  upheld  by  later  Christian  philoso- 
phers, e.g.  Miiller  in  his  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
Eng.  tr.,  1885  (see  Pre-existence). 

6.  M3rths  of  a  divine  Fall. — A  more  profound 
thought  is  reached  in  the  occasional  myths  which 
tell  of  the  Fall  of  a  god.  In  most  of  those  myths 
concerning  the  Fall  of  the  first  of  men  they  are 
conceived  as  almost  more  than  human — the  first 
man  is  sometimes  a  creator,  or,  when  he  dies,  he 
becomes  king  of  the  dead.  It  has  been  seen,  too, 
how  immortal  gods  lose  their  immortality  and  be- 
come the  first  of  men  through  descending  to  earth 
and  eating  its  fruits  (see  ii.  I  (3),  2  (2)).  Wherever 
dualism  prevails  (and  it  runs  like  a  coloured  thread 
through  the  stuft'of  most  mythologies),  the  divini- 
ties are  usually  subject  to  the  attack  of  evil  beings 
— titans,  giants,  wicked  divinities,  serpents,  etc. 
— and  are  frequently  defeated  by  them.  Though 
this  defeat  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Fall,  yet  it 
shows  a  strain  of  weakness  in  the  gods,  such  as  is 
also  adumbrated  in  the  thought  of  an  immutable 
fate  to  which  the  gods  must  be  subject,  e.g.  the 
divinities  of  Scandinavia  could  not  avert  the  death 
of  Balder.  Again,  that  strain  of  weakness  is  seen 
in  the  idea,  so  prominent  in  Zoroastrianism,  and 
which  occurs  even  in  savage  mythologies,  that  the 
works  of  the  good  creator,  and  especially  man,  are 
subject  to,  and  frequently  overcome  by,  the  attacks 
and  wiles  of  the  wicked  divinity.  Where  mytlis 
of  a  divine  Fall  exist,  they  occasionally  show  how 
it  affected  for  the  worse  the  lot  of  man.  In  a 
Hindu  example,  Brahma  was  seized  with  a  guilty 
passion  for  his  daughter  Sarasvati,  wliich  he  could 
not  resist,  and,  pursued  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
creatures,  he  quitted  the  body  which  he  had  soiled  ; 
or,  according  to  a  legend  in  the  Puranas,  being 
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proud  of  his  works  and  wisliing  to  make  himself 
eqnal  with  the  supreme  Being,  he  was  sunk  by  him 
in  matter,  followed  by  all  his  creatures  (B.  Con- 
stant, De  la  Religion,  iv.  116,  117).  A  genuine 
ancient  Mexican  myth  relates  that  Quetzalcoatl, 
Tezcatlipoca,  and  their  brethren  were  gods  in 
heaven  and  passed  their  time  in  a  rose-garden 
until  they  began  plucking  roses  from  the  great 
rose-tree  in  the  centre  of  the  garden.  Thereupon 
Tonaco-tecutli,  in  his  anger  at  their  action,  hurled 
them  to  earth,  where  they  lived  as  mortals  (Brin- 
ton,  Amer.  Hero -Myths,  p.  95).  Two  curions 
Scandinavian  myths  in  the  Edda,  both  ancient, 
and  the  first  of  them  certainly  dating  from  heathen 
times,  suggest  a  fall  of  the  gods.  In  the  VolvjijiA 
we  read,  '  The  MAr  met  on  Ida's  plain :  They 
altar-steads  and  temples  high  constructed.  Their 
strength  they  proved,  All  things  tried.  Furnaces 
established,  Precious  things  forged  ;  Formed  tongs, 
and  fabricated  tools ;  At  tables  played  at  home ; 
Joyous  they  were  ;  To  them  was  naught  the  want 
of  gold,  Until  there  came  Thurs-maidens  three, 
All  powerful  from  JOtunheim.'  There  is  here  a 
suggested  weakening  of  the  gods  and  an  end  of 
their  happy  state  on  Ida's  plain,  through  the  seduc- 
tions of  these  female  giants,  just  as  the  seductive 
Pandora  brought  evil  upon  men  (Thorpe,  Edda  of 
Scemund,  1866,  '  Voluspd,'  stanzas  7  and  8).  The 
other  myth,  which  occurs  in  '  Bragi's  telling,'  relates 
how  Loki  was  seized  by  an  eagle  (a  giant  in  that 
shape)  who  would  not  let  him  go  till  he  took  oath 
to  bring  to  him  ItJunn,  guardian  of  the  gods' 
apples  of  immortality,  out  of  Asgard.  Loki  agreed, 
and  lured  ISunn  into  a  wood  under  pretence  of 
comparing  her  apples  with  others  which  he  had 
found.  There  she  was  seized  by  the  giant,  who 
fled  with  her.  Loki  would  have  been  punished 
by  the  sorrowful  gods  had  he  not  agreed  to  go 
and  seek  her  in  Jotunheim.  Thence  he  brought 
her,  pursued  by  the  giant,  who  was  slain  by  the 
gods  (Dasent's  translation  of  Edda,  p.  86).  The 
seduction  of  the  goddess  is  involuntary  on  her 
part,  but  the  story  resembles  Loki's  final  revolt 
against  the  gods,  of  whom  he  was  one,  as  a  result 
of  the  giant  nature  which  was  in  part  his. 

A  war  between  two  classes  of  supernatural 
beings,  and  the  utter  ruin  and  banishment  of  one 
of  them  to  a  lower  state,  is  the  subject  of  various 
myths  —  Greek,  gods  and  Titans;  Scandinavian, 
gods  and  giants ;  Hindu,  gods  and  demons,  etc. 
(for  other  examples,  see  Baring-Gould,  Legends 
of  OT  Char.,  i.  5f.).  Some  such  idea,  connected 
with  that  of  a  fall  of  higher  powers,  underlies  the 
vague  statements  in  the  Bible  regarding  the  fall 
of  the  angels,  so  much  developed  in  Rabbinical  and 
Muhammadan  lore  (cf.  Book  of  Enoch),  while  it 
forms  a  central  doctrine  in  various  Gnostic  systems 
and  in  Manichteism. 

The  Fall  and  the  Flood.  —  In  some  cases 
peoples  who  have  a  myth  of  the  Fall  have  also  a 
Deluge-myth.  Sometimes  this  is  directly  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  Fall  as  its  punishment ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  a  separate  event,  usually  resulting 
as  the  punishment  of  further  human  wickedness. 
Or,  again,  it  is  merely  a  catastrophe  ending  one  or 
more  of  the  successive  world-ages.  In  some  myths 
all  human  beings  are  swept  away  and  a  new  race 
is  formed  ;  in  others,  a  few  survive  who  re-people 
the  earth.  Andamanese  myths  are  examples  of  a 
flood  as  a  direct  punishment  of  a  Fall  (see  ii.  2). 
The  Caribs  also  say  that  men  at  first  lived  in 
happiness  and  to  a  great  age,  until  they  became 
wicked  and  a  flood  came  and  swept  them  away 
(de  la  Borde,  Reise  zu  den  Caraiben,  1684,  i.  380). 
See  Deluge  ;  Baring-Gould,  Legends  of  OT  Char. 
i.  116-133;  Lenormant,  Les  Orig'incs,  p.  382  f. 

iii.  Comparative  study  of  Fallmyths.— 
I.   With    few   exceptions,   the    surveys   of    Fall- 


myths  have  been  uncritical.  Anxiety  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  Biblical  story  of  the  Fall  has 
led  several  writers  to  find  echoes  of  it  in  myths 
and  legends  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was 
enough  for  such  apologists  to  discover  a  myth  of 
a  tree,  or  a  serpent,  or  of  both  together,  or  of  a 
woman  and  a  serpent,  to  see  in  it  a  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  story,  which  they  suppose  to  have 
once  been  common  to  all  races  of  mankind.  But 
wherever  tree  -  worship,  or  serpent  -  worship,  or 
totemism  has  prevailed,  such  myths  are  inevitable, 
and  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  all  these  and 
other  elements  were  laid  under  contribution  in 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  Hebrew  myth.  But 
myths  involving  any  or  all  of  these  elements  need 
not  have  any  connexion  with  it.  Examples  of 
such  forcing  of  myths  into  a  connexion  mth 
Genesis  are  the  Greek  story  of  Eurydice  bitten 
to  death  by  a  serpent ;  the  similar  Hindu  story 
of  Pramadvara's  death  and  her  recovery  by  her 
lover  Hum,  as  told  in  the  Mahabharata ;  the 
Mexican  myth,  also  represented  in  hieroglyphic 
pictures,  of  the  mother  of  mankind  attended  by 
a  huge  serpent ;  the  Babylonian  myth  of  the  con- 
flict of  Tiamat  and  Mardiik ;  the  Egyptian  myth 
of  the  conflict  of  Typhon  and  Osiris ;  the  Hindu 
tales  of  divinities,  such  as  Kr^na,  striving  with, 
and  overcoming,  monstrous  serpents ;  or  of  Indra, 
victor  over  the  serpent  Ahi ;  the  Greek  legends  of 
Apollo  and  the  python,  or  of  the  dragon  slain  by 
Minerva ;  Mexican  stories  of  a  huge  serpent  slain 
by  Tezcatlipoca;  the  Scandinavian  myth  of  the 
Midgard  serpent,  offspring  of  Loki,  overcome  by 
Thor.  All  these  are  held  by  such  apologists  as 
Deane  ( Worship  of  the  Serpent^,  1833)  and  Faber 
(HorcB  Mosaicce^,  1818,  i.)  to  be  pagan  versions, 
derived  from  a  distorted  reminiscence  of  primitive 
history,  of  the  temptation  of  the  woman  by  the 
serpent,  and  of  the  overcoming  of  the  tempter  by 
a  promised  Deliverer.  On  the  other  hand,  Doane 
(Bible  Myths  and  their  Parallels*,  1882)  and 
Higgins  (Anacalypsis,  1878)  throw  discredit  on 
the  Biblical  narrative  by  the  existence  of  these 
stories.     Both  methods  are  equally  uncritical. 

2.  Again,  a  Babylonian  cylinder  showing  a 
horned  man  and  a  woman  sitting  on  either  side 
of  a  tree  and  plucking  its  fruits,  while  a  serpent 
is  seen  behind  the  woman  ;  a  bas-relief  from  Home 
representing  two  persons  standing  near  a  tree  en- 
circled by  a  serpent ;  a  painted  vase  from  Cyprus, 
of  Phoenician  provenance,  with  a  tree  from  whose 
branches  hang  bunches  of  fruit  which  a  serpent 
is  in  the  act  of  taking — are  sometimes  cited  as 
witnessing  to  the  existence  of  a  myth,  akin  to 
the  Hebrew,  in  the  lands  where  they  have  been 
found,  or,  at  least,  to  the  difl'usion  westwards  of 
a  Semitic  story  of  the  Fall  (see  Delitzsch,  Babel 
und  Bihel,  1905,  p.  37 ;  Lenormant,  op.  cit.  i. 
106). 

3.  The  serpent  in  mythology.— It  is  certainly  a 
striking  fact  that  the  serpent  or  a  fabled  dragon 
should  so  universally  be  chosen  as  the  symbol  of 
evil,  physical  or  moral.  The  explanation  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  not  in  distortions  of  the  story 
of  a  primitive  temptation  and  Fall,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  serpent  or  other  reptiles,  and  possibly 
occasional  survivals  of  extinct  monsters,  must 
have  struck  early  man  everywhere  with  terror 
or  aroused  his  amazement.  In  many  mythologies, 
Vedic,  Amer.  Indian,  etc.,  the  serpent  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  waters.  We  may  see  in  this  a  memory 
of  the  time  when  such  creatures — pre-historic  mon- 
sters or  large  serpents — lived  in  or  near  the  waters 
and  levied  a  toll  on  human  life,  especially  from 
those  who  came  to  draw  water.  Stories  of  their 
destruction  would  easily  attach  themselves  to  the 
mythic  cycles  of  this  or  the  other  god,  and  gradu- 
ally assume  a  more  ethical  form,  until  a  mythic 
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serpent  or  dragon  became  the  symbol  of  darkness 
or  evil  (as  in  the  myths  referred  to  above),  or  else- 
where remained  the  enemy  of  man,  keeping  back 
the  most  valuable  treasure,  water,  from  him.  The 
mysterious,  uncanny,  and  demoniac  nature  of  the 
serpent  would  easily  make  it  the  vehicle  of  man's 
mythic  fancies,  sometimes  his  fabled  enemy,  but 
also  possessor  of  a  higher  wisdom  and  occasionally 
man's  friend  —  a  character  which  the  serpent  of 
Genesis  may  have  had  in  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
story  (see  Barton,  Sem.  Origins,  1902,  p.  93).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  myths  which  speak  of  women 
overcome  by  a  serpent  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Biblical  story  in  its  present  form  —  of 
a  woman  tempted  by  a  serpent  to  evil.  The 
latter,  however,  may  have  some  connexion  with 
a  whole  series  of  myths  and  Mdrchen  in  which 
the  serpent  has  a  mysterious  relation  to  woman— 
her  lover,  seducer,  or  husband.  These  stories 
arose  from  the  general  animistic  and  totemistic 
idea  that  men  and  beasts  had  much  in  common, 
and  that  there  was  a  time  when  their  qualities 
were  identical.  But  the  persistent  appearance  of 
the  serpent  rather  than  other  animsus  in  such 
stories  may  have  some  other  significance  besides, 
and,  taken  m  connexion  with  a  series  of  myths  show- 
ing that  menstruation  originated  from  woman's 
having  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  that  significance 
is  possibly  phallic. 

Ch.  Schoebel,  in  Le  Myths  de  la  femma  et  du  serpent,  1876, 
BeekB  to  Bhow  that  the  story  of  Genesis  and  it«  supposed  cor- 
relates referred  to  above  have  a  phallic  significance.  As  soon 
as  man,  until  then  bi-sexual,  became  two,  male  and  female,  the 
sexual  act  was  committed  after  having  been  forbidden.  By  it, 
man  thought  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  creator  and  to 
equal  his  creative  power  by  the  force  of  the  flesh.  This  failed  ; 
hence  his  shame  and  also  his  punishment. 

LlTBRATCUE. — Most  writers  on  the  subject  have  written  either 
from  the  apologetic  or  from  the  destructive  standpoint — to  prove 
or  disprove  the  truth  of  Genesis.  Their  studies  are  unsatis- 
factory and  forced.  In  the  best  commentaries  on  Genesis  some 
parallels  are  usually  cited,  but  frequently  these  are  exaggerated, 
especially  that  from  the  Bundahik,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  demon  had  the  form  of  a  serpent,  as  is  asserted.  The 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Kalisch's,  Dillmann's,  and  Driver's 
Comm.  on  Genesis^  C.  Geikie,  Hours  with  the  Bible,  Lond. 
1881,  vol.  i.  ch.  2  ;  S.  Baringr-Gould,  Legends  of  OT  Characters, 
do.  1871,  voL  i.  ch.  4;  F.  Xenormant,  /v«a  Originesde  Vhis- 
toire,  Paris,  1880,  vol.  i.  ch.  2  ;  B.  Constant,  De  la  Religion,  do. 
1824,  vol.  iv. ;  C.  Hardwick,  Christ  and  Other  Masters,  Camb. 
1866-18S8 ;  F.  R.  Tennant,  Sources  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Fall 
and  Original  Sin,  do.  1903,  ch.  2 ;  cf.  also  the  other  authorities 
cited  in  the  article.  J.  A.  MacCulLOCH. 

FALL  (Muslim).— The  Fall  (hubut)  of  Adam 
and  his  wife  from  Paradise  is  repeatedly  epitomized 
in  the  Qur'an  (ii.  33-36,  vii.  18-24,  xx.  115-121), 
with  slight  variations.  The  temptation  is  ascribed 
to  Iblis  ([D]iaboIos,  the  D  being  mistaken  for  the 
Syriac  sign  of  the  genitive),  determined  to  injure 
Adam,  before  whom  he  had  declined  to  prostrate 
him-self  when  commanded  to  do  so.  Adam,  in- 
tended by  God  to  be  His  deputy  on  earth,  is  told 
that  he  and  his  wife  are  to  dwell  in  the  Garden, 
and  eat  thereof  where  they  will,  only  not  to  ap- 
proach one  tree,  '  lest  they  be  wrongdoers ' ;  they 
are  also  warned  that  Satan  is  their  enemy,  who 
will  try  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Garden.  Satan, 
whose  purpose  was  '  to  reveal  to  them  that  naked- 
ness of  theirs  which  was  concealed  from  them,' 
offers  to  show  them  a  tree  of  perpetuity  and  un- 
ending sovereignty,  assures  them  that  they  have 
been  forbidden  to  eat  of  it  only  lest  thev  might 
become  angels  or  immortal,  and  swears  that  he  is 
their  true  friend.  They  eat,  their  nakedness  ap- 
pears, and  they  begin  to  stitch  leaves  from  the 
Garden  to  cover  themselves.  Upbraided  by  God, 
they  implore  forgiveness,  but  are  told  to  descend, 
enemies  of  each  other. 

The  hints  which  the  Qur'Sn  contains  were 
amplified  by  the  Muslims  from  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  records  and  their  own  fancies.    In  the 


chronicle  of  Tabari  (t  A.H.  310= A.D.  922)  the  name 
of  Eve  (ffaunva)  is  introduced,  and  the  serpent 
(originally  a  quadruped,'  not  unlike  a  camel)  is 
employed  to  carry  Iblis  in  its  mouth  and  so  elude 
the  guardians  of  Paradise,  who  would  not  have 
admitted  him.  It  is  also  Eve  who  first  experi- 
ments with  the  fruit,  and,  finding  it  harmless, 
persuades  Adam  to  eat.  There  are  thus  four  per- 
sons involved  in  the  story — Adam,  Eve,  Iblis,  and 
the  serpent  (who  loses  his  legs  in  consequence  of 
his  service  to  Iblis).  The  four,  when  thrown  down 
from  the  Garden,  fall  in  difterent  places  :  Adam 
somewhere  in  India,  either  on  a  mountain  called 
Wasim  near  a  valley  called  Bahll  between  Dahnaj 
and  Mandal,  or  in  Ceylon  on  a  mountain  called 
Budh  (for  which  most  authorities  [e.g.  Mas'udi,  ed. 
Barbier  de  Meynard,  1861,  i.  60  ;  Muqaddasl,  ed. 
de  Goeje,  1877,  p.  13]  substitute  Rahun) ;  Eve  at 
Jeddah  ;  Iblis  at  Maisan  or  Abolla  ;  and  the  snake 
at  Isfahan  or  Sijistan  (Damirl,  Zoological  Dic- 
tionary, Cairo,  1309,  s.v.  '  ^Jayyah ').  Adam's 
footprint,  70  cubits  long,  was  shown  on  the 
mountain  in  Ceylon  ;  the  other  foot  landed  in  the 
sea  at  two  or  three  days'  distance  (Ibn  Khor- 
dadbeh,  ed.  de  Goeje,  1889,  p.  64).  At  first  Adam 
was  so  tall  that,  standing  on  the  earth,  he  could 
liear  the  singing  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  but  his 
height  was  afterwards  reduced.  He  brought  down 
with  him  various  leaves  of  the  Garden,  which 
account  for  the  perfumes  of  Ceylon  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mas'udi,  a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  branches  of 
some  thirty  fruit-trees.  He  and  Eve  met  at  'Arafat, 
and  this  event  is  commemorated  by  some  other  local 
names  connected  with  the  Meccan  pilgrimage. 

The  Fall  is  of  far  less  consequence  in  Muslim 
theology  than  in  Christian,  because  the  former — 
which  employs  it  to  account  for  weeds,  the  anti- 
pathy to  snakes,  and  the  troubles  of  menstruation 
and  child-bed— does  not  use  it  to  account  for  death  ; 
indeed,  it  infers  from  the  words  of  the  Qur'an  that 
man  had  not  been  created  immortal,  whence  Satan 
could  tempt  Eve  by  a  promise  of  immortality. 
Besides  this,  Adam  is  invested  with  the  character 
of  Prophet,  whence  he  himself  makes  good  the 
consequences  of  the  Fall.  But  a  question  which 
gives  rise  to  considerable  discussion  is  the  relation 
of  the  Garden  whence  Adam  was  expelled  to  the 
Garden  which  is  promised  to  Believers.  The  vari- 
ous opinions  hem  on  this  subject,  with  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  them,  are  collected  in  the 
Eschatology  of  Ibn  Qayyim  al-Jauziyyah  (t  A.H. 
751  =  A.D.  1350  ;  Works,  1325,  i.  43-80),  who  shows 
that  the  founders  of  legal  as  well  as  theological 
schools  have  expressed  themselves  on  it.  Those 
who  (following  the  example  of  Ibn  Qutaibah  [t  276]) 
are  content  to  supplement  the  Qur'anic  texts  from 
the  Cr  naturally  hold  that  the  scene  of  the  Fall  is 
some  place  on  the  earth ;  and  the  name  '  Eden ' 
is  identified  by  them  with  ' Adan,  or  Aden,  in 
Yemen.  But  this  word  is  certainly  used  of  heaven 
in  the  Qur'an  (xix.  62,  etc.) ;  and,  if  the  Qur'anic 
texts  alone  be  considered,  the  result  appears  to  be 
a  drawn  battle  ;  it  is  certain  that,  according  to  the 
suras,  Adam  was  created  on  and  for  the  earth,  and 
that  the  Garden  whence  he  fell  is  the  Garden 
which  is  promised  to  Believers.  The  suggestion 
that  Adam,  though  created  on  earth,  had  been, 
like  the  Prophet,  taken  up  into  heaven,  was,  in- 
deed, made,  but  found  few  supporters ;  for  such  a 
miracle  could  scarcely  pass  unnoticed. 

Mu.slim  writers  ordinarily  assume  acquaintance 
with  certain  parts  of  the  story  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Qur'an,  especially  the  name  Eve  (meaning 
in  Arabic  '  black,  just  as  Adam  means  '  red  '),  and 
her  causing  the  Fall  and  expulsion  from  Paradise 

1  According  to  Jewish  Midrashic  literature,  the  serpent  of  th« 
Garden  originally  had  feet  (Gray,  XIV  Cong,  intemat.  de$ 
orientalistes,  i.  [1905]  186). 
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(Alf  Lailah,  ed.  Macnaghten,  1839,  i.  7,  tr.  Payne,        Lit<katuiie.— Tabari,  Ibo  Qajryim  al-Jauxiyyah,  etc,  m 


1882-84,  i.  7).  Familiarity  with  the  story  of  the 
serpent  is  often  assuiued  also  (e.g.  Damlrl,  ».v. 
'  J^^ayyah '). 


FALSEHOOD.— See  Lying. 


FAMILY. 


Primitive  (E.  N.  Fallaize),  p.  716. 
Assyro-Babylonian  (T.  G.  Pinches),  p.  721. 
Biblical  and  Christian  (J.  Strahan),  p.  723. 
Buddhist  (T.  W.  Rhys  Davids),  p.  727. 
Celtic  (E.  Anwyl),  p.  728. 
Chinese  (P.  J.  Maclagan),  p.  730. 
Egryptian  (H.  R.  Hall),  p.  733. 
Greek  (A.  Fairbanks),  p.  735. 

FAMILY  (Primitive).— I.  Rudimentary  forms 
of  family  life  among-  lower  animals.— Traces  of  the 
gronping,  more  or  less  permanent,  of  parents  and 
offspring  usually  understood  by  the  term  '  family ' 
are  found  among  the  lower  animals :  among  birds, 
companionship  of  male  and  female  after  pairing, 
the  sharing  of  labour  in  building  the  nest,  of  in- 
cubation, and  of  the  care  of  the  young  while  they 
are  unable  to  look  after  themselves,  present  close 
analogies  to  the  essential  functions  of  the  human 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  among  some  mammals, 
especially  the  camivora,  the  protection  which  the 
family  organization  would  demand  from  the  male 
is  lacking,  and  the  offspring  sometimes  become,  or 
would  become  but  for  the  protection  of  the  mother, 
the  prey  of  the  male.  The  quadruniana,  especially 
the  anthropoids,  in  the  relation  of  the  parents  to 
one  another  and  to  their  young,  seem  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  human  type.  It  is  recorded  of 
the  gorillas  that  they  move  about  in  bands  consist- 
ing of  females  and  one  male,  while  the  male  builds 
a  nest  for  the  female  and  sleeps  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  to  protect  her  and  the  young  at  night.  Tlie 
chimpanzee  is  said  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  evidence  (Wallace,  Malay  Archipelago,  London, 
1869,  i.  93)  points  in  the  same  direction  in  the  case 
of  the  orang-utan. 

The  essential  features  which  make  it  possible  to 
speak  of  family  life  among  the  lower  animals  are 
the  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  female  and  the 
protection  of  both  the  female  and  the  young,  by 
whicli  the  family  becomes  an  organization  directed 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  species.  The  human 
family  is  organized  upon  the  same  basis,  the  chief 
difference  being  its  greater  permanence,  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  longer  ^leriod  during  which  the 
children  require  the  care  and  protection  of  their 
parents. 

2.  Functions  of  man  and  wonuin  as  members  of 
family  group.- (a)  i/a».— Subject  to  certain  quali- 
fications, it  may  be  said  that  among  primitive  races 
the  functions  of  the  senior  members  of  the  family 
are  clearly  recognized.  The  duties  of  the  male  are 
to  protect  the  female,  to  supply  her  with  a  habita- 
tion, and  to  provide  food,  sometimes  by  agricultural 
labour,  more  often  by  the  chase.  Instances  may 
be  quoted  of  the  views  of  primitive  peoples  on  these 
points. 

The  Patwin  of  California  held  strongly  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  father  to  support  his  famih-  (Powers,  '  Tribes  of  California,' 
Contnbutiont  to  JV.  Amer.  Ethnology,  Washington,  1877,  iii. 
222).  Among  the  Iroquois,  during  the  first  year  of  marriage, 
the  products  of  a  man's  hunting  bclonjted  entirely  to  his  wife, 
and  subsequently  were  shared  equally  with  her  (Heriot,  Travelt 
through  tht  Canadas,  London,  1807,  p.  338).  Admiral  Fitzroy 
(yayMa  of  tht  Adventure  and  Beagle,  London,  1839,  ii.  182) 
records  that  among  the  Fuegians  a  youth  who  de8ire<I  to  marry 
""■»' "bow  that  he  was  capable  of  supporting  a  wife  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  Among  the  Botooudos,  girls  were  married  at  a 
**!m  "'K.***'  ''"'■  '"*■'  "»■'"»»«  remained  with  their  father 
untu  nubile;  the  husband,  however,  was  required  to  support 
his  wife  (J.  von  Tschudi,  Reuen  durch  Sudamerika,  Leipzig, 


Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  737. 
Japanese  (T.  Harada),  p.  740. 
Jewish  (I.  Abrahams),  p.  741. 
Muslim  (Carra  de  Vaux),  p.  742. 
Persian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  744. 
Roman  (J.  B.  Carter),  p.  746. 
Slavic. — See  'Teutonic' 

Teutonic   and    Balto-Slavic    (O.    Schradek), 
p.  749. 

1886-69,  ii.  283).  Among  the  Kurnai,  a  man  was  required  to 
support  his  family  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  (Howitt-Fison 
Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  Melbourne,  1880,  p.  206).  In  Samoa 
it  was  considered  the  duty  of  a  man  to  support  and  protect  his 
wife,  and  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  obey  her  husband  and  to  wait 
upon  him  and  upon  any  visitors  (Brown,  Polyneiiam  and 
Uelanesians,  London,  1910,  p.  43).  Im  Thum  records  that 
among  the  Indians  of  British  Ouiana  a  man  must  show  that  he 
could  do  a  day's  work  and  support  a  family  before  he  was 
allowed  to  marry  (Indixina  of  Guiana,  London,  1S83,  p.  221). 
Prowess  in  Bghting  as  well  as  in  hunting  was  also  required. 
The  head-hunting  Dajaks  of  Borneo,  as  well  as  the  Nagas,  make 
marriage  depend  upon  thenumberof  heads  taken  bv  the  aspirant 
(Bock,  lleadhunters  nf  Borneo,  London,  1881,  p.  216 ;  Dalton, 
Descrip.  Ethnol.  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  1872,  p.  40).  Among  the 
Kafirs  and  Bechuana  of  S.  Africa,  the  bridegroom  elect  must 
have  killed  a  rhinoceros  (Livingstone,  Misi.  Travels  and  Re. 
searches  in  S.  Africa,  London,  1887,  p.  147).  In  Burma,  failure 
to  support  constituted  a  ground  for  divorce  (Fytche,  Burma 
Past  and  Present,  London,  1878,  ii.  73).  The  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  vrife  was  even  continued  after  the 
marriage  had  been  dissolved  ;  and,  when  the  husband  died,  the 
duty  of  supporting  her  devolved  on  the  husband's  relatives. 

(b)  Woman. — The  provision  towards  tlie  support 
of  his  wife  and  family  made  by  the  male  parent 
naturally  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the 
community.  Where  the  staple  of  life  was  obtained 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  the  provision  of  food  fell 
largely  to  the  father ;  and  among  pastoral  peoples 
the  care  of  the  flocks  and  herds  was  also  his  duty. 
Agriculture  originally  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  woman, 
as  is  still  the  case  among  the  majority  of  tlie  Bantu 
peoples  of  Africa.  In  Melanesia,  wfiere  both  men 
and  women  work  in  the  plantations,  the  duties  of 
each  sex  are  strictly  defined.'  The  woman  was  also 
responsible  for  such  domestic  duties  as  the  collect- 
ing of  fuel,  the  cooking,  the  making  of  j)ots,  weav- 
ing, and  the  care  of  the  children.  The  position  of 
the  woman  varied,  from  the  almost  complete  sub- 
jection to  her  husband  of  the  Australian  gin  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  woman  in  the  long 
house  of  the  Senecas.  The  customs  attendant  on 
exogamy  and  the  tracing  of  descent  through  the 
mothers  tended  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  power 
of  the  husband,  while  vesting  it  in  the  woman's 
male  relatives ;  but  even  in  the  exogamous  and 
matrilineal  societies  of  Melanesia  the  husband  and 
father  was  supreme  in  authority  in  his  own  house- 
hold, and  the  wife's  authority,  so  far  as  dependent 
on  status,  did  not  exist.  In  Africa,  among  the 
Bantu  races,  even  where,  as  is  still  largely  the  case, 
matrilineal  descent  prevailed,  the  auuiority  of  the 
husband  and  father  was  paramount  except  in  cer- 
tain matters,  in  which  traces  of  the  autliority  of 
the  kin  remained.  Among  the  Baganda,  for  in- 
stance, the  wife's  kin  hold  the  husband  responsible 
for  negligence  in  the  event  of  the  wife's  adultery. 

(r)  Relation  to  children. — The  early  care  of  the 
children  naturally  devolved  upon  the  mother,  but, 
in  the  case  of  the  boys,  after  infancy  they  passed 
from  her  tutelage.  Among  the  Australian  tribes, 
boys  were  under  the  care  of  their  father  ;  but  in  a 
matrilineal  society  of  primitive  type  the  claims  of 
the  kin  cause  them  to  pass  to  the  care  of  their 
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maternal  uncle,  who  is  also  sometimes  responsible 
for  their  preparation  for  initiation.  In  the  Torres 
Straits  this  claim  is  also  to  some  extent  recognized 
in  the  case  of  girls  ;  when  the  time  arrives  for  their 
initiation,  they  are  handed  over  to  their  maternal 
aunts  for  instruction  and  preparation  (Haddon, 
Head- Hunters,  London,  1901,  p.  135).  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  children  live  with  their  parents  until 
their  marriage  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  boys  and  where 
the  institution  of  a  men's  house  is  recognized,  until 
their  initiation,  or  attainment  to  the  age  of 
puberty. 

3.  The  dwelling-place  and  the  family.— One  of 
the  urgent  needs  of  human  existence  is  some  form 
of  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  dwelling-place,  as  the  centre  which,  through 
early  habit  and  by  custom,  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  gathering  place  for  those  who  are 
closely  connected  by  birth,  has  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  development  of  the  family  and  of 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  common  obligations  and 
privileges  it  entails.  In  the  early  stages  of  human 
society,  a  camp-fire,  with  at  most  a  screen  of  boughs 
or  some  natural  hollows  in  the  lee  of  the  rock  as  a 
shelter  against  the  wind,  served  to  give  warmth 
and  protection  to  a  mother,  her  children,  and  their 
male  protector.  As  the  group  increased  in  num- 
bers by  the  birth  of  children  and  the  accession  of 
husbands  for  the  daughters,  owing  to  the  desire 
for  companionship  and  the  protection  of  contiguity, 
the  tendency  would  at  first  be  to  enlarge  the  shelter 
rather  tlian  for  the  group  to  split  into  a  number  of 
smaller  groups,  each  with  a  shelter  of  its  own. 

The  Rock  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  who  live  in  caves  and  rock- 
shelters,  and  in  this  respect  present  a  parallel  to  the  Palieolithic 
inhabitants  of  the  Madelenian  epoch  of  Europe,  are  an  example 
of  a  people  at  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  communal 
house  inhabited  by  the  members  of  one  family  or  kin.  The 
Veddas  reckon  descent  through  the  mother,  and  the  husband 
on  marriage  joins  his  wife's  family  group,  of  which  the  head  is 
his  maternal  uncle,  his  wife  being  his  cousin.  Each  group,  con- 
sisting of  husband,  wife,  daughtera,  and  daughters'  husbands,  ia 
recognized  as  the  owner  of  a  cave.  Within  the  cave,  however, 
each  of  the  smaller  groups  within  the  kin  group,  i.e.  the  families, 
has  a  fire  of  itd  own,  around  which  the  members  sit  at  night. 
No  familv'  ever  usurps  the  place  of  another  (Seligmann,  The 
Veddas,  Camb,  1911,  p.  625  ff.).  This  represents  the  beginnings 
of  the  large  communal  houses  which  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  the  best  known  examples,  perhaps,  being  the 
long  houses  of  the  N.  American  Indiana,  which  sheltered  not 
merely  one  but  several  kin.  Amon^r  the  Orang  Mamaq  of  Sum- 
atra, each  guku,  or  clan,  lived  under  one  roof  (Wilken,  quoted 
by  Hartland,  Primitiee  Paternity,  London,  1910,  L  264).  The 
communal  house  has  reached  its  most  elaborate  form  in  Borneo 
in  the  Lelak  village,  where  as  many  as  200  families  may  live 
under  one  roof,  each  in  separate  apartments,  with  doors  open- 
ing oat  on  to  a  common  verandah  (Haddon,  331).  The  raised 
communal  houses  of  the  clan  found  in  Kiwai  Island  in  the 
Torres  Straiui  resemble  the  Vedda  cave-dwelling  in  internal 
arrangement,  each  family  having  its  own  hearth  (Haddon,  99). 
The  msn's  house  or  club  house  of  Melanesia— found  wherever 
Uefamesiail  influence  has  penetrated,  as,  for  example,  in  Fiji — 
in  which  all  unmarried  men  live  between  the  time  when  they 
leave  their  own  family  on  attaining  puberty  and  their  marriage, 
is  a  relic  of  the  communal  house.  'The  separate  hearth  for  each 
member  is  a  record  of  the  distribution  of  the  occupants  in 
families  in  the  earlier  stage.  A  reminiscence  of  the  communal 
house  also  exists  among  the  Bontoc  Igorot  of  the  Philippines, 
but  in  this  case  the  club  house  belongs  to  the  girls  of  the  village. 
When  it  is  realized  that  the  secret  society  to  which  the  club 
house  belongs  has  in  Melanesia  taken  the  place  of  the  social 
group  of  the  tribe  into  which  young  men  were  introduced  by 
Initiation  ceremonies  which  conferred  upon  them  the  status  of 
nianhoo<I  and  made  them  members  of  the  tribe,  their  relation  • 
to  the  commimal  house  and  their  position  in  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  family  and  family  life  become  clear.  The 
custom  in  Fiji,  by  which  a  man  leaves  his  wife  and  family  and 
returns  to  the  club  house  for  a  lengthy  period  after  the  birth  of 
ft  child,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  convenience  but  a  ceremonial 
reversion  to  an  earlier  stage. 

The  extension  of  the  dwelling,  if  local  circum- 
stances are  favourable,  is  an  obvious  method  of  ac- 
commodating an  increase  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
the  most  likely  to  impress  forcibly  upon  the  out- 
sider the  importance  01  the  kin.  Ine  Pueblo  value 
daughters  more  than  sons,  for  the  reason  that  they 
add  to  the  power  and  importance  of  their  family 
by  the  introduction  of  their  husbands  into  the 


group  ;  instead  of  the  newly  married  pair  seeking 
a  home  of  their  own,  more  apartments  are  added 
to  the  already  elaborate  clitf-dwellings  character- 
istic of  this  people  (Mindeleff,  13BBEW[l%m]  197). 
The  communal  house,  however,  is  not  the  only  or, 
indeed,  the  more  usual  result  of  the  expansion  of 
the  family  or  the  kin.  Its  construction  presents 
difficulties  which  can  be  overcome  only  in  peculiarly 
favourable  conditions,  and  it  is  only  in  localities 
presenting  such  conditions  that  it  would  be  feasible 
that  all  the  daughters'  husbands  and  families  should 
be  permanently  accommodated  in  the  parents' 
dwellings.  The  normal  course  of  development  has 
rather  been  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  house  has  played  a  more  important  part 
in  the  development  of  family  life. 

Sometimes  only  temporary  residence  with  the 
wife's  family  was  demanded,  the  married  children 
subsequently  buUding  dwellings  for  themselves 
around  or  near  the  parents'  abode,  as  among  the 
Arawak.  After  the  death  of  the  parents,  the  grouj) 
which  had  formed  around  the  original  home  split 
up,  each  going  its  own  way  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
ncAV  settlement  (Im  Thurn,  186,  221).  The  growth 
of  a  settlement  by  the  grouping  of  the  dwellings 
of  married  children  near  the  parents'  house  finds' 
a  parallel  in  Florida  Island  m  Melanesia  (Cod- 
rington.  The  Mdanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  61), 
where,  however,  the  land  appropriated  for  the 
dwelling  belongs  to  the  husband's  kin.  Many 
primitive  peoples  make  the  provision  of  a  house 
a  condition  of  the  recognition,  partial  or  complete, 
of  a  husband's  position  and  rights  over  his  wife 
and  children.  Among  the  Yaos  and  Anyanja, 
when  the  intending  bridegroom  has  obtained  per- 
mission to  marry  from  the  relatives  of  his  bride 
and  afterwards  from  his  own  people,  he  returns 
to  the  bride's  village  '  to  build  tne  house,'  the  cere- 
mony taking  place  when  it  is  nearing  completion 
(Werner,  Natives  of  British  Central  Africa,  Lon- 
don, 19()6,  p.  131).  The  further  step,  when  the 
husband,  usually  after  the  claims  of  the  kin  or 
the  bride's  parents  have  been  recognized  by  pay- 
ment of  the  bride  price,  is  allowed  to  take  his 
wife  to  his  own  village,  involves  a  more  or  less 
complete  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
husband  as  against  the  claim  of  the  kin.  In  the 
case  of  the  Melanesian  custom  mentioned  above, 
the  distinction  between  the  kin  and  the  family  is 
recognized  on  both  sides  ;  on  the  female  side  by 
residence  with  the  husband's  kin,  on  tlie  male  side 
by  the  appropriation  of  communal  land,  subject  to 
rights  of  inheritance,  to  the  needs  of  an  individual 
and  his  family. 

4.  Polygamy  and  the  family, — The  polygamous 
marriage  presents  points  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nexion. "The  earliest  form  of  this  type  of  marriage 
is  probably  the  pirauru  cu.stom  found  in  Australia, 
whereby  a  native,  when  sojourning  with  a  tribe 
other  than  his  own,  is  provided  with  a  temporary 
consort  from  the  class  with  which  marriage  would 
be  permissible.  Among  the  Yakuts,  a  man  who 
travelled  a  great  deal  used  to  marry  a  woman  in 
each  of  the  villages  to  which  he  usually  resorted, 
and  in  W.  Africa  the  same  custom  was  followed 
by  native  traders.  In  New  Guinea,  as  the  different 
classes  lived  in  separate  villages,  no  wife  would  live 
with  the  husband,  and,  if  all  the  wives  belonged  to 
distinct  classes,  each  would  live  in  a  different  vil- 
lage (Brown,  p.  119).  A  trace  of  this  form  of  local- 
ized polygamy  was  preserved,  when  the  bride  fol- 
lowed her  husband,  in  the  practice  of  assigning  a 
separate  hut  to  each  wife  and  her  children,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Katir  kraal  and  the  enclosures  of 
the  other  Bantu  races  of  Africa.  The  same  custom 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs  in  Samoa,  where 
the  wife  did  not  enter  the  family  of  her  husband 
(Brown,  p.  43).    Among  the  Anyanja  of  Central 
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Africa,  the  free  wife  stayed  in  her  own  village  ; 
her  husband  did  not  necessarily  remain  with  her, 
as  the  men,  especially  the  Angoni,  spent  much  time 
in  travelling,  u»ualfy  on  trading  expeditions.  If 
he  had  more  than  one  free  wife,  he  divided  his 
time  between  their  different  villages.  The  men 
also  had  slave  wives,  who  either  followed  the  hus- 
band or  lived  in  his  village.  If  he  took  up  his 
residence  permanently  with  his  chief  wife  in  her 
village,  his  slave  wives  followed  him,  lived  in  his 
wife's  hut,  and  acted  as  her  servants  (Werner, 
133). 
.  5.  Early  form  of  the  family. — Widely  divergent 
V  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  origin  of  the  family. 
One  school  of  anthropologists,  of  whom  Morgan, 
McClellan,  and  Bachofen  may  be  taken  as  the  re- 
presentatives, have  maintained  that  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  development  of  human  society  the 
family  as  such  did  not  exist.  They  hold  that 
within  the  group  individual  marriage  was  non- 
existent, and  that  the  widely  spread  custom  of 
tracing  descent  through  the  mother,  the  close  con- 
nexion existing  between  the  mother's  brother  and 
her  children,  and  the  nomenclature  of  primitive 
relationship  point  to  a  state  of  society  in  which 
promiscuity  and  uncertainty  of  paternity  were  the 
rule,  and  the  children  were  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  group  and  not  to  a  particular  family.  The 
family,  it  is  maintained,  is  a  comparatively^  late 
development  which  has  slowly  evolved  within  the 
larger  group.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held 
(Atkinson-Lang,  The  Primal  Law,  London,  1903) 
that  the  primitive  horde  was  a  single  family,  from 
which  the  young  males  were  driven  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  male  parent  as  soon  as  they  had  attained 
maturity.  Westermarck  (Hist,  uf  Hum.  Marriage, 
London,  1891,  p.  40  if.),  arguing  that  man  was  not 
originally  gregarious,  largely  on  the  ground  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  food  supply, 
quotes  a  number  of  instances  in  support  of  his 
view  that  the  family  and  not  the  group  is  the 
original  basis  of  society,  and  that,  even  where  a 
group  of  a  few  families  are  found  in  association, 
they  tend  to  separate  in  times  of  stress. 

The  Wild  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  one  of  the  lowest  races  in  the 
scale  of  social  ominization  ever  described,  were  said  by  Prid- 
hain  (^Account  of  Ceylon,  London,  1849,  i.  454)  to  live  in  single 
pairs,  building  their  huts  in  trees,  while  the  Wild,  or  Nilgala, 
Veddas  were  said  by  Bailey  (Trans.  Eiknol.  Soc,  new  ser.,  ii. 
[1863]  281)  to  live  in  pairs  or  families  in  caves.  Seligmann  (p.  62) 
says  that  the  social  group  among  these  Veddas  usually  consists 
of  the  father,  mother,  daughters,  and  daughters'  huBbands,  The 
Fnegians  recognized  no  relationship  outside  the  family  (Stir- 
ling, S.  Atn^r.  Mist.  Magazine,  iv.  11870]  11).  The  Yahgans  of 
Fuegialive  in  families,  seldom  in  clans  ^.  Bridges,  quot«d  by 
Westermarck,  45).  The  Bushmen  lived  in  hordes  consisting  of 
the  members  of  one  family  (Fritsch,  Die  Eingeborenen  Siid- 
Afrikas,  Breslau,  1878).  According  to  von  Tschudi  (ii.  283), 
the  Botocudos  of  Brazil  recognized  the  family  as  the  only  tie, 
while  the  same  thing  is  stated  of  other  Indian  tribes  of  Brazil. 
Among  the  Caishanas,  for  instance,  each  family  is  said  to  dwell 
in  its  own  solitary  hut  (H.  W.  Bates,  The  Naluralist  an 
the  Hiver  Amaimu,  London,  1863,  ii.  876).  Petrofl  records 
of  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  that  they  live  in  families  or 
groups  _  of  families  without  cohesion,  and  that  a  j'oung 
man  will  wander  away  from  his  family  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition, marry,  and  settle,  without  regard  to  his  native 
place  of  origin,  or  his  original  group  {Population,-  Industries, 
and  Resources  of  Alaska,  Washington,  1884,  p.  135).  The  Aus- 
tralian tribes  of  Victoria  used,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  break  up 
into  their  constituent  families,  the  head  of  each  betaking  him- 
■elf  to  the  land  which  had  been  frequented  by  his  father 
ffiroueh  Smyth,  Aborigines  0/  Victoria,  London,  1878,  i.  146). 
BchooTcraft,  in  his  account  of  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
speaks  of  families  becoming  widely  separated  In  times  of 
scarcity. 

It  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  number  of 
quotations  from  the  observations  of  travellers  to 
sliow  that  the  family  is  widely  recognized  among 
primitive  peoples  as  the  social  unit,  whether  the 
group  consists  of  one  or  more  families.  When, 
however,  the  composition  of  that  unit  and  its 
relation  to  its  social  environment  are  examined. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  the  evidence,  even  if  it 
aoe«  not  go  to  uphold  the  group  theory  of  primi- 


tive society  in  its  entirety,  does  demonstrate  in 
many  cases  a  transition  from  one  fundamental 
basis  of  social  organization  to  another.  The  group, 
which  may  in  a  loose  sense  be  termed  the  family 
in  the  earlier  form  of  social  organization,  has 
undergone  a  change  of  composition.  It  is  only 
in  the  later  stages  that  the  family,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  a  group  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and 
children,  has  become  the  social  unit.  But  the 
importance  of  the  kin  in  the  early  stages  does  not 
involve  a  negation  of  the  existence  of  a  rudi- 
mentary family  in  the  strict  sense.  At  this  stage, 
however,  certain  privileges  and  duties  connected 
with  the  disposal  of  property  and  the  right  to 
control  the  lives  of  its  members,  which  later  are 
recognized  as  essential  features  in  the  organization 
of  the  family,  are  vested  in  the  blood  relatives  or 
kin.  The  substitution  of  patrilineal  for  matri- 
lineal  descent,  which  would  seem  at  one  time  or 
another  to  have  existed  among  almost  every  people, 
has  been  accompanied  or  preceded  by  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  organization  of  the  social  unit ;  and 
from  this  re-adjustment  has  evolved  the  family  of 
civilized  type,  of  parents  and  offspring,  with  full 
recognition  of  relationship  on  both  sides  of  the 
house. 

6.  Relative  importance  of  father  and  mother,  in 
the  early  stages  of  development. — The  prevalence 
of  mother-right  and  the  organization  of  society 
on  a  basis  wliich  recognizes  blood  relationship  to 
the  kin  through  the  mother,  while  ignoring  the 
father  and  his  connexion  with  his  children,  whether 
it  existed  in  its  logical  entirety,  as  has  been  inferred 
from  the  evidence,  or  not,  necessarily  renders  the 
origin  of  the  family  obscure.  The  marriage  customs 
and  social  organization  which  accompany  mat- 
rUineal  descent,  as  well  as  the  use  of  primitive 
terms  of  relationship,  have  led  some  writers  to 
deny  that  the  father  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
primitive  civilization  had  any  place  in  the  family 
group  at  all.  There  is  ground  for  maintaining  that 
the  physiological  facts  of  paternity  were  not  fully 
recognized,  even  if  in  the  earliest  stages  of  human 
progress  they  were  recognized  at  all.  The  beliefs 
as  to  conception  and  pregnancy  current  among  the 
Arunta  of  Australia,  as  reported  by  Spencer-Gillen, 
appear  incompatible  with  any  sucli  recognition. 
Apart  from  this,  the  importance  of  the  mother's 
brother,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duties  which  at 
a  later  stage  fall  upon  the  father,  shows  that  it 
was  he,  and  not  the  father,  who  was  regarded  as 
head  of  the  group.  But  the  position  of  the  father 
begins  to  te  recognized  at  a  very  early  stage, 
although  he  does  not  attain  his  full  share  of  family 
authority,  rights,  and  duties  until  the  patrilineal 
stage  or  social  development  is  reached.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  stage  prior  to  paternal  authority, 
the  existence  of  a  small  group  of  persons,  closely 
related,  living  more  or  less  m  close  association, 
and  recognized  as  forming  a  unit  within  the  kin  to 
which  the  terra  'family 'might  be  applied  loosely,  is 
not  only  highly  probable,  but  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  functions  which  at  first  fall  to 
the  kin  are  gradually  assigned  to  the  mother's 
brother,  and  not  to  the  kin  as  a  whole.  Upon  the 
mother's  brother  fall  all  the  rights  and  duties 
which  under  fully  recognized  father-right  fall 
upon  the  father.  He  is  the  nearest  relative  of 
his  sister's  children,  he  is  responsible  for  their 
well-being,  he  provides  for  them,  and — most  im- 
j)ortant  of  all  in  a  primitive  society — they  inherit 
his  property. 

The  preiKjnderating  importance  of  the  mother  in 
primitive  social  organization  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  earliest  stages  the  children  belong  to 
the  mother's  kin  and  not  to  that  of  the  father.  In 
a  society  in  which  mother-right  is  the  rule,  status 
depends  upon  the  mother ;  the  status  of  the  father 
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is  of  no  consequence.  In  the  Congo,  even  legitimacy 
is  of  no  consequence ;  the  fact  of  birth  gives  the 
child  status  as  a  member  of  his  mothers  family 
(Dennett,  Joum.  Afr.  Soc.  i.  [1901]  265).  Among 
the  Fantis  of  the  Gold  Coast,  it  is  stated,  the  father 
is  hardly  knowTi  or  is  disregarded.  Although  it  is 
not  probable  that  among  many  peoples  at  the 
present  day  the  father  is  absolutely  unknown  to 
Lis  children,  numerous  instances  are  recorded 
where  he  does  not  live  regularly  with  the  mother. 
In  the  Torres  Straits  Islands  men  of  one  island 
frequently  marry  women  of  another  ;  these  women 
stay  in  their  own  island,  and  the  husband  returns 
periodically  to  his  village  to  cultivate  his  own 
land  (Hadaon,  160  f. ).  In  early  forms  of  polygamous 
union  a  man  may  have  wives  in  several  villages, 
the  custom  being  that  the  wife  should  not  dwell  in 
the  husband's  village.  At  this  stage  the  family, 
as  an  association  of  both  parents  and  their  oft- 
spring,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and,  as  already 
suggested,  its  place  is  taken  by  the  unit  consisting 
of  mother  and  offspring  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  a  male  head — the  mother's  brother 
—within  the  kin. 

7.  Position  of  the  husband  and  father  as  a 
resident  with  the  wife's  kin  or  family.— A  further 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  family  is  reached 
when  the  father,  instead  of  being  a  temporary 
visitor,  lives  with  his  wife's  kin. 

The  Orang  Manmq  of  Sumatra  are  organized  in  svJeu,  or 
clans,  which  are  exo^mous.  The  members  of  the  suku  live 
together,  and,  as  no  members  of  the  same  suJcu  can  marry, 
husband  and  wife  do  not.  as  a  rule,  live  under  the  same  roof; 
but.  when  they  do,  the  man  goes  to  the  woman's  clan.  His 
position,  however,  as  regards  authority  is  not  affected ;  the 
children  belong  to  the  mother's  clan,  and  the  father  has  no 
rights  over  them.  These  rights  are  exercised  by  the  mother's 
brother  (Wilken,  quoted  by  Hartland,  op.  cit.).  Arab  matri- 
monial customs  furnish  instructive  instances  of  the  position  of 
the  father.  Robertson  Smith,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Ba^utA, 
states  that  in  the  14th  cent,  the  women  of  Zebid  were  perfectly 
willing  to  marry  strangers,  but  never  followed  their  husbands, 
on  whose  departure  they  themselves  took  charjje  of  the  children. 
The  women  of  J^illya  had  the  right  to  dismiss  their  husbands 
at  will.  In  reference  to  Saracen  marriages  he  also  quotes 
Ammtanus  Harcellinus  (xiv.  4),  who  says  that  the  wife  gives  her 
busbtuid  a  tent  and  spear  as  dowry.  Robertson  Smith  interprets 
this  as  meazdng  that  she  provided  her  husband  with  a  home,  and 
that  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  fight  for  her  kin  (Kinship 
and  MarrUtg^t  Lond,  1903,  p.  79  ff.).  If  this  interpretation  be 
correct,  it  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  practice  of  some  primitive 
races,  among  whom  in  case  of  tribal  combat  the  husband  leaves 
his  wife's  kin  and  fightd  on  the  side  of  his  own— a  custom  held 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  numerous  legends  of  which  Suhrab  and 
Rustam  Is  the  type,  in  which  a  combat  between  father  and  son, 
who  are  unknown  to  one  another,  results  in  the  death  of  the 
former  (for  an  examination  of  the  father  and  son  legend,  see 
Potter,  Sohrab  and  JtxisUm,  London,  1902). 

Among  the  Syntengs  of  Assam,  aJthoueh  the  husband  only 
visits  his  wife  at.  her  mother's  house  and  himself  lives  with  his 
own  mother,  yet,  if  he  dies,  his  widow  keeps  his  bones  after  his 
death,  on  condition  that  she  does  not  re-marry.  If  she  marries 
^ain,  the  man's  children  hand  over  his  bones  to  his  clan,  to 
be  placed  in  a  building  which  the  wife  may  never  enter.  Among 
the  neighbouring  Khasis,  however,  the  husband  goes  to  live 
with  his  wife  in  her  mother's  house,  and  may  after  the  birth  of 
one  or  two  children  remove  her(Gurdon,  The  Khasis,  London, 
1907,  p.  82).  A  similar  Juxtaposition  is  found  in  Sumatra  among 
the  Menangkabau  Malays :  the  husband  is  only  a  visitor,  and 
each  partv  lives  in  his  or  her  birthplace  ;  but  among  the  Tiga 
Loeroeng  the  husband  goes  to  live  with  the  wife,  or  may  build 
her  a  house  in  the  settlement  of  her  clan  (Wilken,  quoted  by 
Hartland,  ii.  lOfT.).  Here  the  children  belong  to  the  mother's 
clan.  A  further  development  is  also  found.  Lower  down  the 
river-valley,  where  one  of  the  two  clans  is  much  the  stronger, 
the  residence  is  with  the  stronger,  whether  it  be  the  clan  of 
father  or  of  the  mother  ;  and  descent  follows  residence. 

It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the  wife  does  not  reside 
with  the  husband  until  a  child  has  been  bom.  This  apparently 
happened  in  Formosa,  where  '  Labanism ' — the  practice  by  which 
a  son-in-law  resided  with  his  bride's  family  for  a  term  of  service 
— also  existed.  Sometimes  this  term  of  service  was  extended  or 
became  a  permanency,  and  the  husband  eventually,  on  the  death 
of  the  parents,  succeeded  as  head  of  the  family  (Davidson,  The 
Island  of  Formosa,  London,  1903,  passim).  In  Japan  also  the 
husband  appears  originally  not  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
family.  In  Samoa,  the  husband  resided  with  the  wife's  family 
and  acted  as  a  drudge  until  the  V^irth  of  the  flrstchild  (Brown, 
p.  43).  Among  the  Yakuts,  although  the  bride  price  was  paid  at 
once,  the  bride  was  retained  at  home,  often  for  as  long  as  four  or 
five  years,  and  at  each;visit  the  bridegroom  brought  a  present 
for  her  parents(8umner,  J  A I  xxxi.  [1901}  84).    A  variant  of  this 


custom  of  regarding  the  husband  as  a  more  or  less  temporary 
visitor  of  his  wife  is  found  among  the  Ossetes.  Although  the 
bride  is  taken  to  her  husband's  home,  he  himself  goes  to  live 
with  friends.  The  bride  visits  her  parents  for  the  first  time  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  and  her  first  child  is  born  in  her  parents' 
home.  It  is  said  that  no  man  takes  notice  of  his  children 
in  the  presence  of  other  people  (Darinsky,  quoted  by  Hartland, 
U.  17). 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  number  of  the  cases 
cited  belong  to  a  stage  of  transition.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  family  is  recognized,  but  claims  are 
made  on  its  behalf  which  could  be  enforced  in 
their  logical  entirety  only  on  a  kinship  basis. 

8.  The  blood-feud.— The  blood-feud  (g-.v.)  throws 
much  light  upon  the  early  stages  of  the  evolution 
of  the  family,  particularly  at  the  point  at  which  it 
passes  from  an  organization  based  upon  kinship 
to  one  founded  upon  the  marriage  tie. 

The  supreme  influence  of  the  relationship  traced  through  the 
mother  is  shown  in  the  custom  of  the  Kumeka,  a  people  of  the 
Caucasus,  whereby,  if  a  man  murdered  a  brother  by  a  different 
mother,  the  blood-feud  arose  between  himself  and  the  surviving 
brothers  born  of  the  same  mother  as  the  murdered  man.  In 
I^gestan  the  murderer  of  a  wife  paid  blood-money  to  his  own 
chudren  as  well  as  to  his  wife's  relatives  (Darinsky,  quoted  by 
Hartland,  i.  272).  A  number  of  customs  among  various  tribes 
of  Africa  arepeculiarly  significant  in  this  connexion.  A  husband 
among  the  Kunama  did  not  avenge  his  wife  unless  she  were 
murdered  in  his  presence  ;  this  duty  fell  primarily  on  his  wife's 
brothers  or  her  sister's  son.  'Nor  were  a  man's  children 
respon^le  in  case  of  his  own  violent  death,  while  the  duty  of 
avengmg  his  children's  death,  should  he  slay  them,  fell  upon 
his  wife  8  brothers  (Munzinger,  Osta/r.  Studien,  Basel,  1883, 
p.  488ff.).  Among  the  Herero,  though  they  are  patrilineal  in 
other  matters,  the  blood-feud  is  left  to  maternal  relatives ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  wife  or  child  through  no 
fault  of  his,  a  man  pays  compensation  to  his  wife's  relatives 
(Dannert,  Zum  Rechte  der  Herero,  Berlin,  1906,  p.  10). 
Analogous  customs  are  found  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Manipur,  in  Fiji,  among  the  Maoris,  and 
among  the  Indians  of  British  Oolumbia. 

In  all  these  cases  the  blood-feud  follows  the  blood, 
i.e.  the  duty  of  vengeance  falls  first  upon  those 
who  belong  to  the  mother's  kin,  and  not  upon 
those  whose  connexion  has  been  brought  into 
existence  by  marriage. 

9.  The  power  to  pledge  the  members  of  the 
family. — A  similar  conception  of  family  ties  and 
rights  is  shown  in  the  custom,  which  is  common  in 
Africa,  of  pledging  children  in  payment  of  debt. 

Among  the  Bavili  the  mother  may  pledge  her  child,  but  the 
father  must  be  given  the  option  of  pledging  his  goods  in  its 
place,  and  he  may  ransom  the  child  (Dennett,  Joum.  A/r.  Soc. 
I.  266).  The  father  cannot  pledge  the  child,  but  a  brother  may 
pledge  the  sister,  or  the  uncle  the  niece  on  the  same  condition, 
if  the  mother  is  dead.  On  the  Ivory  Coast  the  kin  may  pledge 
children,  though,  if  the  pledge  is  a  married  niece,  the  husband 
must  have  the  option  of  offering  goods  in  her  place  (ib.  i.  411). 
A  woman  cannot  pledge  children  for  her  deots  without  the 
authority  of  her  brother ;  and  the  mother,  not  the  father,  is 
responsible  for  the  children's  debts. 

10.  The  bride  price. — The  institution  of  a  family 
independent  of  the  bride's  parents  is  not  infre- 
quently made  to  depend  upon  payment  of  the 
bride  price,  and  in  these  cases  the  line  of  descent 
of  the  children  is  changed  when  the  conditions  of 
the  marriage  bargain  have  been  fulfilled.  In  the 
Luang  Sermata  group  of  the  Moluccas,  the  payment 
of  the  bride  price  gives  the  right  to  reside  with  the 
wife,  but  does  not  entitle  the  husband  to  carry  her 
ofl'.  But  on  the  islands  of  the  Ambon  and  Uiiase, 
on  the  payment  of  the  bride  price,  the  bride  is 
handed  over  to  the  bridegroom,  and  she  is  conducted 
to  his  dwelling.  Side  by  side  with  this  custom 
there  exists  another  form  of  union.  Proposals  of 
marriage  having  been  made  by  the  man's  relations, 
if  he  is  accepted,  he  establishes  himself  in  the 
bride's  dwelling  and  becomes  practically  the  slave 
of  his  wife's  parents,  acting  the  part  of  the  secret 
lover.  All  children  belong  to  the  mother's  family. 
In  Wetar,  in  the  same  group,  although  the  married 
pair  live  at  the  wife's  home  until  they  get  a  separate 
dwelling,  payment  of  a  bride  price  secures  his 
children  to  the  husband.  On  the  island  of  Serang, 
when  the  wife  enters  her  husband's  family,  payment 
of  the  bride  price  is  followed  by  constant  gifts  to 
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the  wife's  parents,  to  keep  alive  his  right  in  his 
wife  and  children  (Riedel,  quoted  by  Ilartland,  ii. 
27  ff.)-  In  the  Torres  Straits  Islands,  tlie  birth  of 
each  successive  child  involves  payment  to  the  wife's 
parents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  islands  of  Mab- 
uiog  and  Badu,  although  the  husband  took  up  liis 
residence  with  his  wife's  people,  payment  of  the 
bride  price  annulled  the  rights  over  her  of  her 
father  or  her  family,  except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
re-marriagc  of  a  divorced  woman  part  of  the  com- 
pensation given  to  her  former  husband  was  handed 
over  to  her  father  (Haddon,  159,  161).  The  two 
dilTerent  systems  exist  side  by  side  on  the  Wallu- 
bela  Islands.  Here,  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
lives  with  his  mother's  familjr,  payment  of  the  bride 
price  gives  the  man  equal  rights  over  his  children 
as  if  their  mother  had  formsuly  been  handed  over 
to  him  in  the  first  instance.  Marsden  (Hist,  of 
Sumatra,  London,  1811,  p.  225  tf.)  states  that,  in 
Kejang  in  Sumatra,  on  payment  of  the  bride  price, 
the  woman  became  the  slave  of  her  husband  ;  but, 
except  in  case  of  a  quarrel,  a  small  part  of  the 
bride  price  was  never  paid,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  relationship  and  the  family  interest.  The 
alternative  method  of  the  husband  becoming  a 
member  of  the  bride's  family  was  also  found.  In 
this  case  he  and  his  wife  might  emancipate  them- 
selves by  payment,  but  this  was  made  difficult  if 
there  were  daughters,  as  their  value  belonged  to 
the  family.  The  Achehnese  have  an  interesting 
custom  by  which,  for  every  twenty-five  dollars  in 
the  bride  price,  the  parents  have  to  support  the 
bride  for  one  year,  the  husband  giving  her  only  a 
small  monthly  present  (Hurgronje,  The  Achehnese, 
Leyden,  1906,  i.  295).  A  right  would  here  seem  to 
have  been  transformed  into  a  duty.  The  Belunese 
of  Timor  have  a  double  system  :  the  home  and  the 
children  follow  the  marriage  price,  but  this  is  pay- 
able by  either  the  man  or  the  woman,  the  descent 
bein"  determined  accordingly  (Wilken,  quoted  by 
Hartland,  ii.  57). 

11.  Residence.  —  Throughout  Africa,  among 
various  tribes,  residence  with  the  wife's  family  is 
common,  whether  for  a  shorter  or  a  longer  period. 
Among  the  Dinkas  the  period  of  residence  ended 
with  the  birth  of  the  first  child  (JAI  xxxiv.  [1904] 
151).  Among  the  Bambala  a  man  will  be  required 
to  fight  for  his  father-in-law's  village  against  his 
own  (Torday,  ib.  xxxv.  [1905]  399,  410).  Both 
Bushmen  and  Hottentots  required  the  husband  to 
reside  with  the  wife's  parents  ;  among  the  former 
it  was  his  duty  to  provide  them  with  game.  In 
S.  America,  among  the  Bakairi  (Fritsch,  445),  the 
husband  worked  in  the  father's  clearing,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  wife  he  was  bound  to  marry  his 
wife's  sister.  This  custom  was  common  elsewhere. 
The  Lengua  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco  sometimes 
compromised  in  the  matter  of  residence,  the  man 
and  wife  spending  half  their  time  in  the  homes  of 
the  parents  of  each  (Grubb,  Indians  of  the  Para- 
guayan  Chaco,  London,  1904,  p.  61).  The  husband 
among  the  Arawak  worked  for  his  bride's  father 
(Im  Thurn,  186,  221);  when  the  family  became 
too  large  to  be  accommodated  in  the  father's  hut, 
the  younger  man  built  a  hut  for  himself  near  by. 
When  the  he«<l  dies,  the  several  fathers  separate 
and  build  houses  for  themselves,  thus  each  form- 
ing the  nucleus  of  a  new  settlement.  Settle- 
ments of  the  same  kind  are  found  in  Melanesia. 

12.  Authority  of  the  father. — Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  absence  of  influence  of 
tlie  father  in  the  primitive  family,  and  the  vesting 
of  parental  rights  over  children  in  the  mother's  kin, 
and  especially  in  the  mother's  brother.  The  grad- 
ual recognition  of  the  father  as  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  well-being  of  his  children,  and  as  the 
holder  of  the  rights  to  dispose  of  them  and  to  exact 
obedience  from  them,  has  only  very  slowly  ousted 


the  older  conception — by  stages  which  are  fairly 
clear. 

The  customs  of  the  peo])le  of  the  Lower  Congo 
may  be  taken  as  typicaj  of  an  early,  if  not  of  the 
earliest,  stage.  There  the  uncle,  who  is  addressed 
by  the  children  as  '  father,'  exercises  paternal 
authority  over  the  children  of  his  sister  j  the  father 
is  without  power ;  and,  if  the  husband  and  wife 
separate,  the  children  go  with  her  as  belonging 
to  her  brother.  The  children,  as  they  grow  up, 
go  to  live  with  their  uncle  (Bentley,  Pioneering  on 
the  Congo,  London,  1900,  ii.  333  ;  M.  H.  Kingsley, 
Travels  in  W.  Africa,  London,  1897,  p.  224  f.). 
Among  the  Bambala  the  family  is  beginning  to 
develop  its  form  ;  there  are  two  types  of  marriage. 
In  the  case  of  child-marriage,  or,  more  properly, 
child-betrothal,  the  boy  lives  with  his  cliosen 
bride's  parents  until  he  is  of  marriageable  age, 
and  any  children  of  the  marriage  belong  to  tlie 
maternal  uncle.  In  the  case  of  marriage  of  adults, 
a  bride  price  is  paid  to  the  father  or  maternal  uncle, 
and  any  children  then  belong  to  the  father.  But 
a  father  has  little  authority,  and  any  property  he 
himself  has  is  inherited  by  his  sister's  eldest  son 
(Torday,  JAI  xxxv.  410  f.).  Kinship  is  reckoned 
on  the  mother's  side,  but  also  on  the  father's,  for 
one  or  two  generations  ;  father-right  is  beginning  to 
override  mother-right.  Among  the  Bangala  a  man 
may  sell  his  nephews  to  pay  his  debts  (Livingstone, 
434)  J  so  also  in  Angola.  Although  the  father  may 
have  no  power  over  his  children,  the  case  is  ditt'erent 
when  the  mother  is  a  slave  ;  among  the  Kunbunda 
they  are  reckoned  his  children,  and  can  inherit 
from  him.  The  customs  of  some  negro  tribes  ex- 
hibit instructive  peculiarities.  Among  the  Ewe 
of  Anglo  in  Upper  Guinea,  the  nephew  accompanies 
the  uncle  on  tradin"  journeys  and  acts  for  him, 
accounts  to  his  uncle  for  all  that  he  takes,  and 
receives  a  share  of  the  profits.  But  it  is  the  uncle 
and  the  father  together  who  negotiate  for  his 
marriage  ;  and  the  father  is  also  consulted  as  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  receives  a  share  of 
the  price  (Ellis,  Ewe-speaking  Peoples,  London, 
1890,  p.  207  fl'.). 

Among  the  Fantis  a  further  step  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  family  has  been  taken.  The  Fantis  are 
matrilineal ;  the  head  of  the  family  is  usually  the 
eldest  male  in  the  line  of  descent,  and  in  his  com- 

fiound  dwell  not  only  the  younger  members  of  his 
ine  of  descent,  but  also  his  own  wives  and  children. 
His  power  is  limited,  however,  by  the  fact  that  he 
cannot  pawn  his  children  without  their  mother's 
consent,  and  any  members  who  have  left  to  live 
with  their  maternal  uncle  are  out  of  his  power 
(Sarbah,  Fanti  Customary  Laws,  London,  1897, 
passim).  Among  the  Kunama  of  Abyssinia  the 
right  of  the  father  has  been  extended  to  cover  the 
son's  earnings,  but  not  his  life  and  liberty,  which 
remain  in  the  power  of  the  maternal  uncle  (Mun- 
zincer,  477  ff.). 

The  position  of  the  mother's  brother  and  his 
relation  to  his  nephew  are  of  p'eat  importance  in 
Melanesia,  and  especially  in  Fiji.  But  even  in  this 
region  it  has  begun  to  give  way  to  a  recognition  of 
the  father  as  head  of  his  family.  On  the  island  of 
Muralug,  Torres  Straits,  patrilineal  descent  is 
recognized,  but  the  bride's  brother  still  arranges 
the  details  of  a  girl's  marriage,  although  the  father 
receives  the  bride  price,  and  his  consent  to  the 
marriage  is  required.  The  bridegroom  exchanges  a 
sister  for  his  promised  wife  j  and,  if  he  has  no  sister, 
he  gives  a  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle  {Sep. 
Camb.  Exped.  Torres  Straits,  v.  145,  Camb.  1910). 
Among  the  Australian  tribes  the  authority  over 
the  children  is  very  slight,  but  it  rests  with  the 
father,  so  far  as  boys  are  concerned,  until  the  time 
of  initiation,  when  it  is  vested  vaguely  in  the 
eiders  of  the  tribe.      In  the  case  of   girls,   the 
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authority  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  right  of 
betrothal,  while  after  marriage  the  power  of  the 
husband  is  practically  absolute.  Such  control  as 
exists  is  vested  mainly  in  the  girl's  or  her  mother's 
brother.  Among  the  Dieri  (Howitt,  Native  Tribes 
of  S.E.  Australia,  London,  1904,  pp.  177,  167,  195, 
217)  the  right  of  betrothal  rests  with  the  mother, 
who  acts  with  the  concurrence  of  her  brothers. 
The  Wallaroi  exchange  their  sisters  without  the 
intervention  of  their  mother. 

13.  The  inheritance  of  power  and  property. — 
The  gradual  growth  of  the  feeling  of  solidarity  in 
the  family  as  opposed  to  the  kin,  i.e.  in  the  unit  in 
which  the  relation  of  father  to  offspring  is  more 
potent  than  the  connexion  which  is  traced  through 
sister  or  mother,  can  be  seen  in  the  customs  con- 
nected with  the  disposal  of  power  or  property. 
Where  the  feeling  of  kinship  is  predominant,  at  a 
man's  death  his  property  would  oe  divided  among 
the  members  of  nis  kin,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected through  his  mother.  The  '  potlatch '  of  the 
Haida  of  Charlotte  Island  in  N.  America,  to  which 
the  whole  kin  contributed  or  in  which  they  shared, 
is  an  instance  of  an  analogous  character,  which 
shows  the  solidarity  of  the  kin  in  relation  to  per- 
sonal property.  A  parallel  instance  may  be  quoted 
from  Samoa,  where  all  the  relatives  contribute  to 
the  dower  of  the  taupou,  or  village  maid.  As  the 
conception  of  a  relationship  within  the  kin  in- 
creases, it  becomes  generally  recognized  that  the 
direct  heir  is  the  sister's  son  rather  than  the  kin  as 
a  whole.  At  this  stage  of  development  it  is  usual 
for  the  chieftainship  to  be  elective,  and  tlie 
tendency  is  for  the  honour  to  fall  to  the  wealthiest 
or  to  the  one  who  is  possessed  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  traditional  knowledge.  A  further  stage 
is  reached  when  a  man's  affection  for  his  own 
children  is  strong  enough  for  him  to  endeavour  to 
break  through  this  restriction.  The  evidence  from 
Melanesia  is  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
evolution  of  the  family,  as  it  offers  numerous 
examples  of  a  transition  from  one  set  of  customs 
to  another.  The  peoples  in  the  various  islands  are 
divided  into  exogamous  clans,  and  for  the  most 
part  trace  descent  through  the  mother :  husband 
and  wife  '  belong  to  different  sides  of  the  house,' 
and  neither  at  marriage  passes  over  to  the  side  of 
the  other.  It  is  clear  that  at  one  time  the  heir 
in  all  cases  was  the  nephew.  In  Bogotu  the  chief 
is  the  head  of  the  predominant  kema,  or  clan. 
But,  it  is  stated,  no  kema  is  continuously  pre- 
dominant, because  a  chief,  in  order  to  secure  the 
chieftainship  to  his  children,  transfers  what  he  can 
of  his  own  property  to  his  sons,  who  are  not  of  his 
own  kin  (Codrington,  32  ff.).  Property  is  fre- 
quently transferred  to  the  son,  or  used  to  secure 
tne  son's  advancement  in  the  club  house  during 
the  father's  lifetime.  In  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
chieftainship  tended  to  become  hereditary,  as  the 
chief  handed  on  his  traditional  knowledge  to  his 
son.  At  Motu  the  headship  had  become  hereditary. 
In  the  case  of  land  a  distinction  was  recognized. 
Land  in  long  occupation,  which,  it  would  be 
assumed,  had  originally  been  cleared  by  the  kin, 
would  descend  to  the  sister's  son,  but  land  cleared 
by  a  man  himself — a  task  in  which  the  sons  would 
assist — would  descend  to  -the  children.  Further, 
this  land  would  continue  to  descend  from  father  to 
son ;  but,  should  the  fact  of  its  clearing  by  an 
individual,  and  not  by  the  kin,  be  forgotten  or  over- 
looked, it  would  descend  to  the  nephew.  Trees, 
in  which  property  was  recognized  as  apart  from 
the  land,  whether  planted  on  land  belonging  to  the 
planter  or  on  that  of  another,  also  descended  to 
the  sons.  Strictly  speaking,  personal  property  was 
inherited  by  the  nephew,  but  might  be  secured 
to  the  children  in  various  ways.  Frequently  it 
was  hidden  in  the  owner's  lifetime  for  Uie  benefit 
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of  the  children  ;  in  Florida  a  canoe  might  be  given 
to  the  son  by  the  father's  direction  ;  or  the  direct 
heirs  might  be  bought  off.  In  Banks  Island,  both 
land  and  personal  property  might  be  inherited  by 
this  method. 

14.  Conclusion. — A  general  review  of  the  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  primitive  family — a  subject 
around  which  in  its  various  aspects  much  contro- 
versy has  arisen — would  suggest  that  many  of 
the  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  have 
been  based  upon  superficial  observations  and  im- 
perfect evidence.  Early  travellers  have  read  into 
what  they  have  seen  much  that  belonged  to  the 
civilized  conditions  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
while  by  the  use  of  ill-defined  terms  of  relationship, 
which  clid  not  correspond  with  the  native  connota- 
tion, they  have  misled  those  who  relied  upon  their 
evidence.  If  the  precise  meaning  of  a  group  con- 
sisting of  father,  mother,  and  offspring  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  term  '  family, '  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization  the 
family  as  a  group,  though  not  necessarily  non- 
existent, as  has  been  maintained,  is  not  so  closely- 
knit  an  organization  as  it  becomes  at  a  later  stage. 
The  economic  value  of  the  woman,  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  material  comforts  and 
utilities,  as  a  source  of  the  accession  of  strength 
from  outside,  and  as  the  mother  of  future  members 
of  the  tribe,  was  recognized  at  an  early  stage ;  and 
this  accounts  largely  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  family  of  which  the  father  was 
recognized  as  the  head  in  a  later  development  were 
vested  in  those  related  to  the  woman  by  blood — at 
first  the  kin  as  a  whole,  later  the  smaller  group 
within  the  kin  consisting  of  her  immediate  male 
relatives,  or,  using  '  family '  in  a  looser  sense,  the 
family  connected  by  blood  ties.  It  is  only  by 
gradual  stages — through  the  bride  price,  the  com- 

f)ensation,  whether  it  be  the  husband's  service  for 
lis  life  or  a  term  of  years,  the  exchange  of  another 
woman  (a  sister)  for  the  bride,  the  loss  of  all  or 
some  of  his  children,  or  a  payment  in  goods  or 
money,  or  through  forcible  abduction — that  the 
husband  has  been  able  gradually  to  secure  inde- 
pendence of  the  unit  of  which  he  becomes  the 
head,  in  location,  in  the  disposal  of  property,  and 
in  the  ordering  of  the  lives  of  its  members. 

Cf .  also  artt.  Children,  Inheritance,  Kinship, 
Marriage. 

LiTKRATURB. — This  is  given  in  the  article. 

E.  N.  Fallaize. 
FAMILY  (Assyro-Babylonian). — The  three 
meanings  usually  given  to  this  word  were  also 
present  in  Assyro-Bab. :  (1)  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold, with  his  wife,  children,  and  other  relatives  ; 
(2)  a  group  of  people  connected  by  blood  or  by  mar- 
riage ;  (3)  the  same,  including  the  tribe  or  clan. 
The  commonest  word  for  '  family '  is,  perhaps, 
qinnu,  from  qandnu,  '  to  build  a  nest,'  though  this 
may  not  have  been  its  original  meaning.  The 
word  occurs  in  the  Assyr.  historical  inscriptions  ; 
'  his  brothers,  his  family  {qinnuSti),  the  seed  of 
his  father's  house '  (Assurb.  iii.  10) ;  '  his  wife,  his 
sons,  and  all  his  family '  (qinnaSSu  gabbi  [letter 
K.  13,  1.  8]) ;  '  300  families  (qinnate)  of  the  crimi- 
nals (implicated  in  the  rebellion)'  (Tigl.  vi.  31). 
A  synonym  of  this  word  is  ktmtu,  which  explains 
{WAI  ii.  29,  72-74/31)  the  cognate  forms  ktmu, 
kimatu,  and  also  limu,  all  meaning,  probably, 
something  collected— a  group,  or  the  like.  Kimtu  is 
the  Bab.  rendering  of  hammu  in  the  name  JJammu- 
rabi,  which  the  Babylonians  translated  as  Kimta- 
rapaitu'",  '  my  family  is  wide-spread,'  or  the  like  ; 
and  of  ammi  in  Ammi-saduga  [-saduqa),  rendered 
as  Kimtu'" -kSttu'^,  '  the  righteous  family  ' — to  all 
appearance  they  did  not  recognize  in  hammu  or 
ammi  the  Arab,  divinity '.<4 otto.  These  examples 
show  that  ktmtu  was  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
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of  the  Arab,  hamm,  or  hSmmat,  and,  though  it 
could  be  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  qinnu,  a 
■wider  raeaninc  was  sometimes  present :  ktmti 
lurappii,  salatt  lupaljhir,  pir'i  luiamdU,  '  may  I 
spread  abroad  my  family,  may  I  gather  together 
my  relatives,  may  I  extend  my  offspring'  (Meissner 
and  Kost,  Beit.  z.  Assyr.,  Leipzig,  1893,  pp.  254, 
256).  BUti,  'house,'  also  became  a  synonym  of 
the  above  words,  with  the  addition  of  servants 
and  dependents  (Cun.  Texts,  xviii.  pll.  16,  26). 

All  these  expressions  naturally  belong  to  the  period  following 
that  of  the  early  nomadic  timea  of  the  Sem.  tent-dwellers.  The 
word  for  town,  (Uu,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Heb.  dAtff, '  tent,' 
Arab,  aht,  *  family,'  with  transferred  meaning,  implying  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  early  centres  of  population  were  as  one 
large  family.  The  character  expressing  dm,  however,  seems  to 
be  rather  a  large  house  than  a  tent.^ 

The  members  of  a  Bab.  family  were  the  husband 
[mutu,  ha'iru),  the  wife  (ASiatu,  htrtu)  or  wives, 
and  their  children.'  More  than  two  wives  seem 
to  have  been  unusual,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  double 
family  of  this  kind,  both  were  expected  to  interest 
themselves  in  their  common  offspring.  A  wife 
might  give  her  maid-servant  to  her  husband  { Code 
offfammurabi,  §  146  ;  Gn  16"'-).  hut  in  that  case 
he  cotild  not  himself  take  a  concubine.  The  maid- 
servant thus  honoured  was  not  equal  with  her 
mistress,  and  presumption  on  her  part  might  re- 
sult in  her  being  relegated  to  her  old  position, 
even  though  she  had  borne  children.  If  the  wife 
were  childless,  the  husband  might  take  a  concubine 
(§  145)  ;  and,  if  a  malady  had  stricken  the  wife, 
the  husband  mi^ht  marry  again,  but  the  sick  wife 
could  not  be  divorced  {§  148).  That  there  may 
have  been  transgressions  of  these  laws  is  not  im- 
probable, but  they  seem  to  indicate  the  composi- 
tion of  the  families  of  the  well-to-do.  A  second 
wife  appears  to  have  been  taken  sometimes  to 
provide  a  servant  for  the  first  (Pinches,  OT  in  ths 
Light',  p.  175).  An  ill-treated  wife  could  claim 
her  freedom  {Cod.  ffam.  §  142). 

Descent  was  always  traced  through  the  father, 
and  the  Sumer.  custom  of  mentioning  the  female 
sex  first  in  certain  cases  may  have  had  merely  a 
mythological  origin,  due  to  the  teaching  which 
made  Tiamat,  or  '  Mother  ^nbur,'  the  first  creator. 
Her  offspring,  who  overcame  her,  however,  were 
all  gods,  not  goddesses.  Even  in  the  purely 
Sumer.  pantheon,  it  is  nearly  always  the  divine 
husband  who  is  the  more  powerful.  It  was  the 
husband,  therefore,  who  was  the  more  important 
as  a  progenitor,  and,  in  the  so-called  '  family-laws ' 
of  the  Sumerians,  the  clause  dealing  with  the 
denial  of  a  foster-father  not  only  takes  precedence 
of  that  of  the  mother,  but  is  also  punished  more 
severelv  (Pinches,  OT  in  Light',  p.  190  f.).  The 
descendants  of  a  man  were  called  his  'seed' 
(Sumer.  {n)umun,  Assyr. -Bab.  zerw)  or 'progeny' 
(Assyr. -Bab.  nannabu).  To  indicate  his  parent- 
age, and  thus  identify  him  legally,  his  father's 
name  was  given,  and  generally,  in  later  times,  the 
founder  of  his  tribe,  e.g.  '  Marduk-nasir-flbli,  son 
of  (Abliht  ga)  Itti-Nabft-balatu,  descendant  of 
(dbU)  Egibi '  J  '  Balatu,  son  of  (dbli-Su  la)  Ina-6si- 
etir,  descendant  of  (Abil)  B61'u.'  The  number  of 
Bab.  families  thus  indicated  is  considerable,  but 
the  Assyrians  generally  omit  these  genealogical 
indications. 

The  father  was  supreme  in  his  house.  It  was 
he  who  gave  his  daughters  in  marriage,  whether 

*  This,  however,  would  merely  imply  that  the  Sumerians 
were  house-dwellers  at  the  time  when  the}'  came  into  contact 
with  the  Semitic  Tiabylonians. 

»  Synonyms  of  Jo'tru  are  »rt*u,  ej«,  and  n«JS«,  those  of 
tUatu  or  ifrtu  being  marjifu  and  iiixi.  Other  forme  are 
jMVOru,  "husband,'  and  Jlrafu,  'wife'  {WAI  ii.  36,  S9-46<;rf). 
The  spouse  of  the  sun-god  is  called  hlrtum  ;  Igtar  is  the  Ijtratii 
"'  Tammuz ;  the  wife  of  Ut-napUtim,  the  Babylonian  Noah,  is 
called  nnniitu,  'woman,'  and  mariHu,  'wife.'  There  wag 
apparently  a  diatinction  between  a  divine  and  an  earthly 
■poute. 


adoptive  or  otherwise  (Meissner,  Beitrdge  z.  altbab. 
Privatrecht,  p.  92 ;  JRAS,  1897,  pp.  60^-606).  He 
gave  his  adopted  children  a  share  of  his  property, 
and  his  sons  seem  to  have  had  no  legal  right  to 
complain  either  of  the  adoption  or  of  being  thus 
deprived  of  patrimony  (Pinches,  176  f.).  The 
obedience  required  (by  contract)  from  an  adopted 
son  apparently  only  reflected  that  expected  of  a 
man's  own  child.  A  man  could  disown  his  son, 
but  the  judges  had  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
Cod.  ffam.  §  168),  and  it  needed  a  repetition  of  a 
grave  fault  to  justify  cutting  off  from  sonship 
(§  169).  The  denial  of  a  fatiier  or  mother  by 
adoption,  however,  mi^ht  apparently  be  followed 
by  immediate  expulsion  {Cod.  ffam.  %  186 ; 
Pinches,  177).  In  Sumerian  times  the  penalty 
of  denying  a  foster-father  was  slavery  (Pinches, 
190  f.;  cf.  also  p.  176,  where,  however,  there  is  the 
same  penalty  for  denying  a  fost«r-mother).  The 
frequency  or  adoption  was  very  likely  due  to  the 
desire  to  carry  on  the  family  traditions  and  name, 
though  the  scarcity  of  slaves  (Meissner,  16)  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

If  adoption  took  place  during  infancy,  a  nurse 
was  hired,  and  maintained  for  three  years  {WAS 
ii.  pi.  9,  45-50crf).  At  the  age  of  reason  mutual 
liking  seems  to  have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion {ib.  40-436 :  '  If  he  dislike  [be  hostile  to]  his 
father,  he  shall  go  forth  into  [the  family  of?] 
whoever  has  caused  him  to  enter ').  Instruction 
was  not  neglected.  '  He  caused  him  to  know  the 
writing '  (concerning  himself  [?])  {ib.  66cd).  Women 
might  adopt  as  well  as  men,  and  could  give  their 
foster-daughters  in  marriage.  The  latter  were 
expected  to  help  their  adoptive  mothers,  should 
they  afterwards  be  in  want  {JRAS,  1899,  p.  106). 
For  the  legal  aspects  of  adoption,  see  ERE  i.  114. 

Apparently  the  father  married  off  his  sons  in 
the  order  of  seniority,  and  any  of  the  younger 
sons  who  remained  unmarried  at  his  death  were 
provided  with  a  bride-gift  by  their  elder  or  married 
brethren  (Cod.  ffam.  §  166).  When  the  time  for 
the  wedding  came,  the  bridegroom  conveyed  the 
bride-gift  to  the  father  of  the  woman  decided 
upon,  the  latter  having  probably  been  oilered 
beforehand  by  one  of  her  parents.  As  a  father 
could  give  his  sons  property  without  prejudice  to 
their  sharing  after  his  death  {Cod.  ffam.  §  165), 
in  like  manner  the  parents  gave  them  the  where- 
withal for  the  bride-gift  (Meissner,  14).'  In 
return  for  this,  the  woman  brought  a  dowry, 
generally  in  the  form  of  house-furniture.  Cere- 
monies attended  all  these  transactions,  and 
there  was  a  fixed  ritual  for  the  wedding  itself 
(see  Mareiage  [Semitic]).  Absolute  fidelity — a 
most  important  thing  in  family  -  life — was  ex- 
pected, and  probably  generally  obtained.  In  the 
case  of  long  absence  from  home  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  however,  he  could  expect  this  only  if 
there  were  food  in  the  house ;  otherwise  the 
woman  was  allowed  to  become  another  man's  mis- 
tress, resuming  her  former  place  in  the  household 
on  her  husband's  return.     Children  bom  in  conse- 

?|uence  of  this  custom  were  credited  to  the  real 
ather  {Cod.  ffam.  §§  133,  135).  In  all  probability 
this  was  a  law  of  which  advantage  was  seldom 
taken,  being  a  remnant  of  a  loose  state  of  family- 
morals.  Wuful  desertion  acted  like  divorce  (§  136). 
Unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  except  in  the 
above  circumstances,  was  at  first  punished  by 
drowning  (Family  Laws),  or  death  by  being 
thrown  down  from  a  tower  (Ungnad,  Hammu- 
rabi's Gesetz,  iv.  86).  Later  (in  the  time  of  Samsu- 
tluna),  she  was  marked  as  a  slave,  and  sold  {ib.  86). 
Though  the  wife  could  not  divorce  her  husband, 

1  This  is  naturally  a  remnant  of  the  old  days  of  wife-pur- 
chase. For  dowries  provided  by  selling  the  comelieet  roaident 
by  auction,  see  Herod,  i.  190. 
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the  husband  could  divorce  the  wife,  upon  paying 
her  divorce-money.     She  retained  her  dowry. 

Whether  women  were  looked  upon  with  more 
respect  in  earlier  (Sumerian)  times  than  in  later  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ideograph 
for  '  mother,'  ama  (also,  probably,  ago),  is  written 
with  the  sign  for  '  divinity  '  within  that  used  for 
'  house '  or  'dwelling-place.'  This  has  led  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Sumerians  thought  of  her  as  '  the 
divinity  within  the  house.'  It  seems  more  likely, 
however,  that  a  mother  was  herself  regarded  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  some  divinity — probably  one 
of  the  manifestations  of  Zerpanttu"',  who,  as  Arum, 
created  the  seed  of  mankind  with  Merodach,  and 
was  possibly  conceived  as  acting  within  her  (see 
Birth  [Assyr.-Bab.],  vol.  ii.  p.  643'').'  The  mother 
occupied  a  high  place  with  regard  to  the  children 
in  the  family.  If  she  said  to  her  son  (or  foster- 
son),  '  Thou  art  not  my  son,'  he  had  to  forsake  the 
house  and  the  furniture  ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  denied  his  (adoptive)  mother,  he  was  first 
marked  by  having  his  temple  shaved,  and  then, 
having  been  led  around  the  town,  was  expelled  from 
the  house.  Wives  were  at  liberty  (no  doubt  with 
the  consent  of  their  husbands)  to  carry  on  business, 
and  also  to  appear  as  witnesses  to  contracts. 

In  the  absence  of  the  father,  the  (eldest)  son,  if 
old  enough,  took  his  place,  and  administered  his 
property.  Otherwise  the  mother  became  head  of 
the  family,  and  administered  the  property  for  her 
sons'  benefit  (Cod.  gam.  §§  28,  29).  On  the  death 
of  the  father,  his  children  divided  the  property 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  and  engaged  not 
to  bring  actions  at  law  against  each  other  with 
regard  to  the  sharing  (Pinches,  178  tt".). 

The  respect  due  to  parents  was  apparently  will- 
ingly given  by  their  children.  In  a  letter  from 
filmesu""  to  his  father,  o,f  about  the  time  of  'Qa.xa- 
murabi,  he  prays  that  Samas  and  Merodach  may 
grant  his  father  enduring  days,  that  he  may  have 
health  and  life,  and  that  his  father's  protecting 
god  may  preserve  him.  He  hopes  that  his  father 
will  have  lasting  well-being.  In  the  body  of  the 
letter,  lie  seems  to  have  regarded  the  direct  pro- 
nouns '  thou '  and  '  thee '  as  too  stiff,  so  he  substi- 
tutes the  words  '  my  father '  wherever  he  can, 
sometimes  along  with  the  pronoun  required. 

The  best  family-picture  of  later  date  is  that  given  In  the 
hiatory  of  Bunaniturn  and  her  lawsuit  with  her  dead  husband's 
relatives.  She  had  married  Abil-Addu-nathanu,  bringing  with 
her  a  dowry  of  3J  ma-na  of  silver,  and  the  pair  had  one 
daughter.  They  traded  with  the  money  of  her  dowry,  and 
bought  a  house  at  Borsippa,  with  grounds,  borrowing  a  sum  of 
money  to  complete  the  purchase.  In  the  4th  year  of  Nabonidus 
■he  made  an  arrangement  with  her  husband,  and  he  willed  all 
the  property  to  her,  in  consideration  of  her  dowry  and  the 
fact  that  they  bad  always  acted  together.  The  next  year  they 
adopted  a  son,  Abil-Addu-iraara,  and  made  known  that  their 
daughter's  dowry  was  two  jnana  of  silver  and  the  furniture  of  a 
bouse.  After  her  husband's  death,  her  brother-in-law  laid 
claim  to  all  her  property,  including  a  slave  whom  they  had 
bought.  The  judges  decided  in  her  favour,  and  decreed  that, 
according  to  their  tablets,  Bunanituniand  Abil-Addu-^mara,  her 
adopted  son,  were  the  rightful  heirs.2  The  lender  was  to  re- 
ceive the  money  which  he  had  advanced,  Bunanituni  was  to 
have  her  dowry  back,  and  her  share  of  the  property  besides. 
The  daughter  was  to  receive  the  slave  (Pinches,  469  ST.,  462  ff.). 

The  private  letters  belonging  to  the  period  of 
the  later  Bab.  empire  show  the  same  courteous 
spirit  between  members  of  the  same  family  as  of 

Noteworthy  is  the  letter  of  a  father  to  his  apparently  more 
successful  son,  in  which  he  tells  him  that  there  is  no  grain  in 
the  house,  and  asks  him  to  send  some.  He  prays  to  B61  and 
Nebo  for  the  preservation  of  his  son's  life,  and  tells  him  that 
his  mother  greets  him  (ib.  453).  Affectionate  letters  between 
the  brothers  and  the  sisters  of  families  are  also  found,  as  well 
M  others  showing  that  brothers  were  not  always  on  good 


1  The  Sumer.  saying :  Sallamu  alfofia,  kalammaene  tUbab- 
ih)enele=  UH-mi  da[miqT\  %na  niH-ia  gummuranni,  'My 
womb  being  fortunate,  among  my  people  they  hold  me  per- 
fect,' H  rightly  translated,  shows  In  what  high  honour  the 
mother  of  a  family  was  held. 

2  Property  given  to  a  wife  in  due  form  could  not  be  taken 
from  her  after  her  husband's  death  (Cod.  ffam.  i  160). 


terms.  Among  the  last  may  be  mentioned  the  letter  of 
Marduk-zer-ibni  to  SuU  his  brother,  protesting  against  the 
l.'itter's  rapacity  {ib.  453  f.).  A  noteworthy  communication  is 
that  of  NabO-Eer-ibni  to  his  four  brothers,  protesting  against 
the  slandering  of  their  brother  B61-6pus  (ib.  452  f.). 

Of  the  few  lists  of  families  extant,  those  of  cer- 
tain slaves  may  be  quoted  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  enumerations  in  such  cases  were  made : 

*  Ubara,  NabQ-bani,  his  brother,  1  suckling  (lit.  '  child  of 
milk '),  2  women— total  5  ;  Pali^-ka-libluf,  NabO-i^a-Srei,  his 
brother,  1  child  of  4  (years),  2  women— total  6  ;  Zazi,  1  child 
of  4,  1  woman,  2  daughters — total  5  ;  ^arranu  (the  Uaranite), 
Amat-beli-usur,  a  child  of  6,  3  women— total  5 '  (S.  A.  Smith, 
Keitschrifitexte  Asurbanipals,  Leipzig,  1887-89,  pt.  iii.  p.  63  ff. 
[and  pi.  20]).  For  the  family  of  the  slave  Usi'a  (Hoshea),  see 
Johns,  Assyr.  Detda  and  Documents,  Cambridge,  189S-1901,  iii. 
447. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  '  wife '  (AMatu) 
is  not  used  in  these  eases,  but  simply  '  woman  ' 
(sinniSlu),  implying  either  that  slaves  were  not 
regarded,  at  least  sometimes,  as  regularly  married, 
or  that  their  wives  were  not  held  worthy  of  the 
more  honourable  term. 

From  life-long  association  and  intercourse,  slaves 
or  va-ssals  were  probably  often  enough  treated  as 
members  of  a  man's  family  ;  and,  when  the  women 
of  that  class  were  favoured  with  the  attention  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  this  quasi-membership  be- 
came a  reality.  The  children  of  a  free  man  and 
a  slave,  however,  were  not  regarded  as  his  legiti- 
mate children  unles.s  he  acknowledged  them  during 
his  lifetime  (Cod.  Ham.  §§  170,  171).  The  best 
way  to  ensure  their  freedom  and  inheritance  of 
his  property  was  apparently  by  emancipating  the 
mother. 

LiTKRATURK. — For  further  details,  see  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi, in  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Oldest  Code  of  Laws,  E5inb. 
1903  ;  A.  Ungrnad,  Hammurabi's  Gesetz,  Leipzig,  1904-1910 ; 
T.  G.  Pinches,  The  OT  in  the  Light  of  the  Records  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia^,  London,  1908,  pp.  487-525,  also  169  9.,  4309., 
553,  554  ;  B.  Meissner,  Beitrage  zur  altbab.  Privatrecht, 
Leipzig,  1893  ;  H.  de  Genouillac,  La  Soei^ti  siim^rienne,  Paris, 
1909,  p.  Miff.  T.  G.  PINCUKS. 

FAMILY  (Biblical  and  Christian). — 'Here  is  a 
social  group  which,  in  its  present  form,  is  by  no 
means  an  original  and  outright  gift  to  the  human 
race,  but  is  the  product  of  a  vast  world-process  of 
social  evolution,  through  which  various  types  of 
domestic  unity  have  been  in  turn  selected  and,  as  it 
were,  tested,  until  at  last  the  httest  has  survived ' 
(Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question, 
New  York,  1901,  p.  134). 

I.  In  THE  Old  Testament.— There  are  not 
wanting  indications  that  the  Hebrews,  like  all  the 
other  Semites,  passed  tlirough  the  stages  of  exo- 
gamy, totemism,  and  reckoning  descent  in  the 
female  line.  But  in  the  earliest  historical  times 
the  matriarchate  is  a  superseded  and  forgotten 
system  ;  the  patriarchate  is  in  secure  and  unques- 
tioned possession.  The  family  is  constituted  under 
the  headship  of  the  father  ;  the  woman  passes  over 
to  the  clan  and  tribe  of  her  husband ;  kinship, 
tribal  connexion,  and  inheritance  are  all  deter- 
mined by  the  man.  The  Hebrew  historians  assume 
that  through  the  expansion  of  the  family  all  the 
wider  groups  are  evolved,  and  the  genealogists 
attempt  to  derive  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  ulti- 
mately all  the  races  of  mankind,  by  male  descent 
from  a  common  ancestor.  The  Hebrews  were 
always  remarkable  for  the  intensity  of  their  family 
feeling ;  the  strength  of  their  nation  lay  in  the 
depth,  variety,  and  richness  of  the  characters 
which  were  created  in  their  homes ;  and  their 
moral  and  spiritual  progress  is  largely  the  evolu-  \ 
tion  of  their  domestic  life.  In  their  Scriptures  the  \ 
imperfect  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent 
ana  child,  brother  and  sister,  master  and  servant, 
host  and  stranger,  were  displayed  'with  a  fine 
healthy  realism ;  and  under  each  head  there  is 
slowly  but  surely  developed  an  ethical  ideal 
which  is  the  preparation  for  the  perfect  Christian 
type  of  the  family. 
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I.  The  father. — The  reverence  paid  to  tlie  head 
of  the  family  was  due  not  so  much  to  his  superior 
wisdom  and  strength  as  to  his  position  as  priest  of 
the  liousehold.  His  unlimited  authority  rested  on 
a  spiritual  basis.  The  family  was  a  society  Iwund 
together  by  common  religious  observances.  Every 
one  born  mto  it  recognized,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
its  special  cult,  in  which  the  worship  of  ancestors 
seems  to  have  been  originally  the  distinctive 
feature.  The  t'raphtm  (Gn  SI"!-  "'•,  1  S  19"- '«  et 
al.)  are  usually  understood  to  have  been  images  or 
symbols  of  ancestors.  The  family  burying-place 
was  holy  ground,  and  many  of  the  famous  old  sanc- 
tuaries probably  owed  their  sacredness  to  tlieir 
bein"  regarded  as  the  graves  of  heroes.  Ancestor- 
worsfiip  was,  of  course,  family  worship.  The  father 
was  the  guardian  of  the  traditional  cult,  which  he 
passed  on  to  his  eldest  son,  thus  securing  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  the  family.  According  to  the 
earliest  documents,  the  patriarchs  erected  altars 
and  offered  sacrifice  (e.g.  Gn  12"-  13'»  22»  [Abraham] 
26'*  [Isaac]  35'  [Jacob]).  The  father  presided  at 
the  passover,  which  was  a  family  rite,  observed  in 
the  home  (Ex  12).  In  the  days  of  Saul,  when  the 
tribes  had  long  been  united  in  the  worship  of 
Jahweh,  each  family,  or  clan  (mishpahah),  still 
had  its  sacra  gentilica,  and  every  member  was 
bound  to  attend  the  annual  festivals  (1  S  20'-  ^). 
Any  one  who  cut  himself  loose  from  the  authority 
of  the  father  debarred  himself  from  the  protection 
and  favour  of  the  ancestral  numina.  As  the  strength 
of  the  family  was  thus  rooted  in  spiritual  causes, 
it  became  a  matter  of  sacred  duty  to  secure  its 
continuance.  The  cult  must  be  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation.  Celi- 
bacy was  at  once  an  impiety  and  a  misfortune,  for 
it  threatened  the  existence  of  a  social  unity  of 
worship.  When  a  family  became  extinct,  it  was 
a  cult  that  died. 

3.  Husband  and  wife. — The  position  of  woman 
is  the  touchstone  of  civilized  society.  In  ancient 
Israel  the  husband  had  a  proprietary  right  over  his 
wife.  He  was  the  owner  or  master  {ba'al),  she  the 
owned  or  mastered  (b''ulah).  In  the  Decalogue  she 
is  mentioned  as  part  of  his  wealth,  along  with  his 
house,  slave,  ox,  and  ass  (Ex  20").  To  betroth  a 
woman  was  simply  to  acquire  possession  of  her 
by  paying  the  mohar,  or  purchase  -  money.  A 
'betrothed'  was  a  girl  for  whom  the  mohar  had 
been  paid.  Her  own  consent  to  the  transaction 
was  unnecessary,  all  the  arrangements  as  to  the 
marriage,  and  especially  as  to  the  purchase-price, 
being  carried  through  by  her  father  or  guardian. 
So  long  as  this  commercial  idea  of  marriage  pre- 
vailed, certain  blemishes  marred  the  beauty  of 
family  life. — (a)  Polygyny  was  common.  If  a 
husband  regarded  his  wife  simply  as  a  valuable 
asset,  his  power  of  multiplying  wives  was  limited 
merely  by  his  purse.  It  was  the  ambition  of  most 
men  of  rank  and  wealth  to  possess  a  large  harim. 
In  addition,  any  of  the  female  slaves  of  the  family 
was  at  his  disposal  as  a  concubine.  Sometimes  the 
legal  wife  took  the  initiative  in  suggesting  this 
arrangement,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sarah  (Gn  16^), 
Rachel  (Gn  SC),  and  Leah  (Gn  30").  Of  course, 
the  approximately  equal  numbers  of  the  two 
sexes  placed  limits  to  polygyny.  In  the  middle 
classes,  of  which  Elkanah  may  lie  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative (1  S  1'),  it  was  probably  the  ordinary 
practice  to  have  two  wives.  '  Rival '  (rryt)  was  the 
technical  term  for  one  of  the  two  (1  S  1"),  and 
Dt  21""'  deals  with  the  case  where  one  wife  is 
beloved  and  tlie  other  hated.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  must 
have  been  monogamous. — (b)  The  woman  being 
1  the  man's  property,  he  had  the  right  to  divorce 
I  her  at  his  pleasure  (Dt  24').  He  could  at  any 
time  send  her  back  to  her  own  kin,  provided  he 


was  willing  to  return  the  inohar  with  her.  No 
moral  stigma  of  any  kind  attached  to  her  from  tlie 
mere  fact  that  she  had  been  divorced. — (c)  While 
the  husband  was  allowed  a  wide  sexual  liberty, 
law  and  custom  dealt  very  strictly  with  the  wi/e. 
Adultery  on  her  )>art  was  a  crime  punishable  by 
stoning  (Dt  22"),  and  the  same  sentence  might  m 
passed  on  the  wife  who  at  her  marriage  was  found 
not  to  have  been  a  virgin  (22'-"). — (d)  Being  herself 
part  of  her  husband's  estate,  the  wife  was  incapable 
of  inheriting  property.  Her  right  of  ownership 
was  confined  to  presents.  She  was  the  mistress 
of  the  servants  whom  she  received  as  personal 
attendants  on  leaving  her  home.  But  even  these 
were  ultimately  the  property  of  lier  husband  and 
his  heir,  since  they  could  not  revert  to  her  own 
kindred.  —  (e)  The  husband's  authority  over  the 
wife  easily  degenerated  into  tyranny,  and  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  her  lot  was,  doubtless,  often 
hard,  since  she  bad  not  only  to  fulfil  the  arduous 
menial  tasks  of  the  household,  but  might  be  re- 
quired to  engage  in  field  labour  or  tend  the  flocks 
and  herds. 

Various  causes,  however,  conspired  to  improve 
the  position  of  women,  and  so  to  elevate  family  life. 

(1)  Marriage  was  not  always  an  afl'air  of  the  mar- 
ket. Sometimes  the  heart  obtained  its  rights.  In 
all  ranks  of  society  there  was  a  considerable  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  and  the  spuit  of 
romance  was  not  to  be  quenched.  In  a  simple 
pastoral  society,  men  and  maids  naturally  met  at 
wells,  and  love-matches  were  sometimes  the  result 
(Gn  29"'-  *•).  The  Song  of  Songs  celebrates  a  rustic 
love  that  is  strong  as  death ;  and  in  kings'  courts, 
marriages  were  not  always  conventional  (1  S  18"). 

(2)  The  mohar  tended  to  lose  its  original  meaning 
of  purchase-money,  and  came  to  be  a  gift  to  the 
bride  herself.  Laban's  daughters  complained  that 
he  had  sold  them  as  slaves  and  wasted  their  mohar 
(Gn  31").  (3)  While  an  injured  wife  could  not 
divorce  ier  husband,  she  was  not  without  redress. 
She  always  had  claims  on  the  protection  and  aid 
of  her  blood-relations,  who  were  ready  to  defend 
her  if  slie  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint.  The 
women  of  the  family  were  its  most  sacred  trust, 
and  any  insult  oS'ered  to  them  was  sure  to  be 
avenged.  The  aim  of  legislation  was  also  to  re- 
strict the  man's  freedom  of  divorce.  By  requiring 
him  to  give  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce,  it  enabled  her 
to  resist  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  re-assert  his 
rights  over  her  (Dt  24").  If  a  man  falsely  charged 
his  wife  with  unchastity  before  marriage  (22'5-"), 
or  if  he  had  seduced  her  and  been  consequently 
obliged  to  marry  her  (vv.'*-  ^),  he  was  deprived  of 
the  right  of  divorce.  (4)  The  typical  'mother  in 
Israel  was  far  from  being  the  morally  and  intel- 
lectually stunted  creature  who  is  often  met  with 
in  Eastern  lands.  If  she  was  a  person  of  rank,  she 
was  too  powerful  and  independent  to  be  treated  as 
a  mere  chattel.  If  she  was  a  woman  of  character 
and  ability  (Pr  31"),  she  knew  how  to  increase  her 
husband's  affection  and  to  improve  her  own  condi- 
tion. Once  and  again  the  interest  of  Hebrew  his- 
tory centres  in  the  action  of  some  brave  and  noble 
woman.  (5)  The  whole  prophetic  movement  was 
towards  monogamy.  Gn  2'*""  makes  woman  the 
helpmeet  of  man,  and  the  love  of  one  man  for  one 
woman  the  normal  relation  of  the  sexes.  When 
the  prophets  regard  marriage  as  the  symbol  of 
Jahweh  s  covenant  with  Israel,  and  adultery  as 
that  of  idolatry,  they  think  of  monogamy  as  the 
ideal.  Hosea  strikes  the  keynote  of  a  new  doctrine 
when  he  tells  the  story  of  a  love  which  does  not 
loathe  and  repudiate  a  prodigal  wife,  but  cherishes 
and  seeks  to  redeem  her.  Malachi  (2'*"")  proclaims 
the  Di^dne  detestation  of  divorce.  The  Hebrew 
Wisdom  reinforced  prophecy  in  the  endeavour  to 
purify  the  family  life  of  the  nation,  and  there  is 
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abnndant  evidence  that  Israel  ultimately  began  to 
realize  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  sexual  licence  on 
man's  part  as  well  as  on  woman's.  Yet  the  law  of 
monogamy  was  never  placed  on  the  Jewish  statute- 
book  ;  and  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c.  Tryph.  134) 
states  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  Talmudists 
allowed  every  common  man  to  have  four  or  five 
wives,  while  kings  might  still  have  as  many  as 
eighteen.  But  by  that  time  humanity  had  heard 
the  voice  of  the  final  Lawgiver.  See,  further, 
Marriage  (Semitic). 

3.  Parents  and  children. — (a)  To  have  a  numer- 
ous progeny  was  the  universal  desire  in  ancient 
Israel.  Children  were  a  heritage  of  Jahweh,  and 
happy  was  tlie  man  who  had  his  quiver  full  of 
them  (Ps  127'"'').  The  honour  paid  to  the  wife  was 
dependent  on  her  having  a  son.  If  she  was  child- 
less, she  endured  a  reproach ;  for  barrenness  was 
regarded  not  only  as  a  misfortune,  but  as  a  Divine 
judgment.  '  Give  me  cliildren,  or  else  I  die,'  was 
Rachel's  heart-cry  (On  30» ;  cf.  1  S  1").  The  hus- 
band who  had  no  son  dreaded  the  extinction  of  his 
house.  His  fear  was  probably  rooted  in  ancestor- 
worship.  If  he  died  childless,  he  would  have  no 
one  to  pay  the  needful  dues  to  his  manes.  If, 
therefore,  his  first  wife  had  no  son,  it  was  his 
sacred  duty  to  take  a  second  or  a  concubine  ;  and, 
if  he  died  without  an  heir,  it  was  an  act  of  piety 
on  his  brother's  part  to  marry  his  widow  and  raise 
up  children  in  his  stead  (Dt  25»-  •).— (6)  The  first 
desire  of  parents  was  for  sons,  the  defenders  of  the 
hearth  and  the  main  support  of  the  home.  It  was 
the  first-born  son  who  was  dedicated  to  Jahweh 
(Ex  22^).  But  daughters  were  also  welcome,  and 
that  not  merely  because  they  were  required  for  the 
labour  of  the  household,  or  because  a  mohar  could 
be  demanded  for  them,  but  because  their  beauty 
was  desired  and  their  chastity  honoured  alike  in 
kings'  courts  and  shepherds'  tents  (Ps  45,  Canticles, 
passim).  There  was  none  of  that  contempt  for 
girls  which  has  always  marked  many  Eastern  races. 
Female  infanticide,  which  was  practised  among 
the  Arabs,  was  apparently  unknown  among  the 
Hebrews. — (c)  The  patria  potestas  was,  however, 
almost  absolute.  Abraham's  readiness  to  sacrifice 
Isasu!  (Gn  22),  Jephthah's  sacrifice  of  his  daughter 
(Jg  U**-*),  and  the  practice  of  ofTering  children  to 
Molech  (2  K  23'°,  Jer  32»)  rest  upon  this  authority. 
The  father  had  power  to  cast  out  a  bond-woman 
with  the  child  she  had  borne  him  (Gn  16').  He 
could  sell  his  daugliter  into  bond-service  (with 
concubinage),  though  not  to  foreigners  (Ex  21'-"). 
He  could  not,  on  any  account,  sell  her  into  prosti- 
tution (Lv  19**).  He  might  cause  a  prodigal  son  to 
be  stoned  to  death  (Dt21'*'°'),  or  a  prodigal  daugh- 
ter to  be  burned  alive  (Gn  38").  Children  were 
required  to  render  the  utmost  respect  and  obedi- 
ence to  both  their  parents  (Ex  20",  Lv  19*).  Any 
one  cursing  his  father  or  his  mother  was  put  to 
death  (Lv  20»).  —  (d)  The  early  education  of  the 
children  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  mother. 
The  sayings  of  Lemuel  were  taught  him  by  his 
mother  (Pr  31').  Proverbs  contains  many  refer- 
ences to  the  instruction  (musar)  of  the  father  and 
the  teaching  (tor&h)  of  the  mother.  Schools  are 
never  mentioned  in  the  OT.  —  (e)  The  solidarity 
of  the  Hebrew  family  wa.s  so  complete  that  grave 
injustice  was  often  done  to  the  children.  The 
sin  of  Achan  was  expiated  by  the  destruction 
of  his  whole  household  (Jos  7""  ").  It  was  the 
task  of  the  prophets  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
individual  responsibility,  separating  'the  soul  of 
the  son '  from  '  the  soul  of  the  father '  (Ezk  18*). — 
(/)  The  stress  which  the  OT  lays  upon  the  family 
is  indicated  by  its  closing  words,  which  contain  a 
promise  to  '  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their 
fathers.'     A  strong  and  pure  domestic  life  is  to 


save  the  earth  from  a  curse  (Mai  4').    See,  further, 
artt.  Children  and  Education. 

4.  Brothers  and  sisters. — (a)  Polygyny  divided 
a  man's  family  into  sub-families,  each  presided 
over  by  a  mother,  whose  personal  jealousies  were 
apt  to  "be  shared  by  her  children.  The  full  brother 
was  the  natural  guardian  of  his  sister.  Laban 
takes  precedence  of  Bethuel  in  the  arrangements 
for  Rebekah's  betrothal  (Gn  24«).  The  sub-families 
were  so  distinct  that  in  early  times  brothers  were 
permitted  to  marry  half-sisters  (20'^).  Tamar, 
Absalom's  daughter,  thinks  that  David  will  cer- 
tainly allow  her  to  marry  her  half-brother  Amnon 
(2  S  13'*).  Ultimately,  however,  such  unions  were 
forbidden  by  law  (Lv  18'). — (b)  There  was  no  differ- 
ence of  legitimacy,  in  the  Grseco-Roman  sense, 
between  the  sons  of  wives  and  those  of  concubines. 
Even  Jephthah,  though  a  prostitute's  son,  is  brought 
up  in  Ins  father's  house,  and  rightly  complains  of 
his  expulsion  as  an  act  of  violence  (Jg  11'- ').  The 
claim  not  unnaturally  made  by  the  wife,  that  the 
son  of  the  bond-woman  should  not  share  the  in- 
heritance with  her  son  (Gn  21'°),  was  never  sus- 
tained by  law.  Four  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
descended  from  the  sons  of  Jacob's  concubines.  A 
man's  acknowledged  children  were  all  legitimate, 
irrespective  of  the  status  of  their  mother.  The 
bastard  (mamzer)  was  not  one  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
but  the  ofTspring  of  an  incestuous  union  (Dt  23^). 
— (c)  The  domestic  word  '  brother '  had  a  wider 
application  to  the  clan,  the  tribe,  and  the  nation. 
Israel  and  Judah  (2  S  19'"),  Israel  and  Ishmael 
(Gn  16"  25'8),  Israel  and  Edom  (Nu  20'*),  were 
brethren.  But  those  who  were  kin  were  not  always 
kind.  The  Prophets  have  to  ethicize  the  ideal  of 
'a  covenant  of  brethren'  (Am  1'),  the  Psalmists 
sing  the  praise  of  brotherly  unity  (Ps  133'),  and 
ultimately  Christianity  sets  itself  the  task  of 
making  humanity  a  family. 

5.  Master  and  servant. — The  Hebrew  slave  was 
a  true  member  of  the  family.  He  was  part  of  his 
master's  wealth,  but  he  was  not  regarded  as  an 
inferior  being.  He  was  circumcised,  and  kept  the 
passover.  He  was  admitted  to  the  family  cult.  He 
prayed  to  the  God  of  his  master  (Gn  24'^).  In 
the  Deuteronomic  law  his  humane  treatment  is 
rooted  in  his  master's  remembrance  that  the 
Hebrews  themselves  were  once  slaves  in  Egypt  (Dt 
15"  16"  etc.).  It  was  a  stUl  higher  consideration 
that  the  same  Divine  creative  power  made  both 
master  and  slave  (Job  31").  The  Hebrew  reli^on, 
perfected  in  Christianity,  enunciated  principles 
which  slowly  undermined  and  ultimately  abolished 
slavery.  It  created  a  spiritual  climate  in  which 
bond-service  dies  a  natural  death.     See  Slavery. 

6.  Host  and  guest. — The  Hebrew  family  was 
.scarcely  complete  without  the  '  stranger '  or  guest 
(ger,  fUroiKo^),  who,  separated  for  some  reason  from 
liis  o\vn  kindred,  put  himself  under  Israelite  pro- 
tection, and  then  was  included  in  the  sacred  blood- 
V)ond.  As  Jahweh  was  '  the  protector  of  strangers ' 
(Ps  146" ;  cf.  Zeus  Xenios),  hospitality  rested  on 
religious  sanctions.  There  are  many  exhortations 
to  deal  justly  and  generously  with  the  ger  (Ex  22^' 
etc.),  who  worshipped  the  God  of  the  land  in  which 
he  sojourned,  shared  the  privilege  of  the  sabbath, 
and  was  perhaps  admitted  to  the  sacra  of  his  patron. 
This  family  tie  between  host  and  guest  was  also  to 
be  perfected  in  Christianity. 

"The  Christians  loolted  upon  themselves  as  a  body  of  men 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  living  as  aliens  amongst 
strange  people,  and  therefore  hound  together  as  the  membera 
of  a  body,  as  the  brethren  of  one  family.  The  practical  realiza- 
tion of  this  idea  would  demand  that  whenever  a  Christian  went 
from  one  place  to  another  he  should  find  a  home  among  the 
Christians  in  each  town  he  visited  *(Sanday-Headlam,iIoTnan«'^, 
Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  363. 

II.  TUE  Cbristian  family.— 3em%  had  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  privilege  and  obligation  of 
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home  life.    He  spent  many  quiet  years  in  tlie  Holy 
Family  at  Nazareth,  which  was  toHim  a  shrine  of 
moral  culture,  a   temple  of  Divine  communion. 
His  whole  thinking  was  influenced  and  inspired  by 
the  experience.     He  came  to  regard  the  sacred  re- 
lation of  the  family  as  mirroring  the  rightful  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man.     He  had  an  intuition 
of  the  es.sential  oneness  of  these  relations.    He  saw 
that  of  all  the  immeasurable  forms  of  love  none  is 
so  beautiful,  so  lasting,  so  Divine  as  the  love  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and 
sister.     He  grasped  this  force  as  the  key  of  all 
future  moral  and  spiritual  progress.    By  consecrat- 
ing marriage,   by  emancipating  womanhood,   by 
sanctifying  childhood,  by  expanding  brotherhood, 
wind  making  the  domestic  group  the  type  of  the 
/  Divine  social  order  which  is  to  be.  He  created  what*' 
\  may  distinctively  be  called  the  Christian  family.   / 
I      I.  The  consecration  of  marriage. — Both  in  the 
lower  and  in  the  higher  aspect,  the  union  of  two 
personalities  is  the  beginning  of  family  life.     Jesus 
recognizes  its  physical  aspect  (Mk  10*),  which  He 
never  regards  as  in  any  way  sinful  or  ignoble. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  import- 
ance of  the  change  which  He  efiected  by  His  law 
of  marriage.     On  many  of  the  burning  questions 
of  His  age  He  refused  to  commit  Himself,  but  in 
regard  to  the  institution  of  the  family   He  re- 
peatedly expressed    His  mind    with  the  utmost 
emphasis.     To  the  laxity  of  the  time  He  opposed 
an  austere  purity,  which  startled  even  His  own 
disciples,   and   probably  seemed   to  the  ordinary 
intelligence  fanatical.     It  is  true  that,  in  spite  of 
the  technical  lawfulness  of  polygamy,  the  Jews 
had  become  to  a  great  extent  monogamists.     But 
divorce  was  scandalously  common,  and  tlie  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  had  fallen  to  an  extremely 
low  level.      Between  the   two  great  Rabbinical 
schools  of  the  period  there  was  a  standing  dispute 
(based  on  Dt  24^),  not  whether  divorce  was  permis- 
sible, but  for  what  reasons.    The  school  of  Shammai 
wished  to  restrict  them  to  acts  of  unchastity,  but  the 
school  of  Hillel  inferred  that  a  divorce  was  warranted 
when  a  wife  burned  her  husband's  food  in  cooking, 
while  Kabbi  Akiba  thought  that  a  man  might 
lawfully  dismiss  his  wife  if  he  found  another  more 
attractive  (Mishna,  Gittin,  ix.  10).     In  opposition 
to  this  licentious  trifling,  Jesus  categorically  denies 
the  rightness  of  divorce  (Mt  19»,  Mk  10",  Lk  161"). 
In  His  view  marriage  is  not  a  creation  of  law,  which 
can  merely  recognize  and  protect  it,  but  an  institu- 
tion based  on  a  Divine  creative  act.    Its  true  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  sought,  not  in  human  customs,  but 
in  the  human  constitution.    Moses,  indeed,  allowed 
divorce  (Mk  10*),  but  only  as  an  expedient,  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evUs,  regulating  what  he  could  not  pre- 
vent, reducing  anarchy  to  law,  while  by  a  legisla- 
tive compromise  he  violated  human  nature.    From) 
temporary  ethics  Jesus  passes  to  absolute  morality/ 
He  sees  that  marriage  in  its  true  nature  is  not  a 
legal  status,  a  social  contract,  a  licensed  partner-J 
ship  for  mutual  help  and  support,  but  a  real  unioni 
of  complementing  personalities,  a  forming  of  one] 
flesh  (10°-*).    In  His  view  the  question  is  not,  May  a' 
man  divorce  his  wife  T  but.  Can  he  ?  and  the  em- 
phatic answar  is.  He  cannot.    The  sacred  bond  is 
essentially  indissoluble.     It  is  not  to  be  violated 
even  by  a  look  or  a  thought  (Mt  5^),  and,  except 
as  a  formal  recognition  of  an  already  broken  union, 
divorce  is  impossible.     Jesus  discerned  the  Divine 
ideal  of  the  institution,  and  made  that  the  law  of 
His  Church.     He  directed  His  legislation  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  home    in    the    interest  of  the 
Kingdom.     It  was  not  so  much  that  He  '  changed 
the  family  (which  till  then  had  only  a  civil  im- 
portance) into  a  religious  institution'  (Schmidt, 
The  Social  Results  of  Early  Christianity,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1885,  p.  203)  as  that  He  discovered  its 


Divine  principle,  which  is  inherently  and  eternally 
religions. 

*  To  dislionour  this  first  of  human  relationships  is  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  society,  to  lower  present  social  ideals,  to  do  injury 
to  the  essential  nature  of  both  the  man  and  the  woman.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  purist  or  a  fanatic  that 
Jcius  thus  put  checks  upon  divorce,  but  in  that  of  the  ethical 
and  social  philosopher '  (Shailer  Matliews,  The  Social  Teaching 
o/Jetui.  New  Vork,  1910,  p.  90). 

2.  The  elevation  of  womanhood. — Jesus'  lofty 
conception  of  the  family  involves  the  emancipation 
of  woman.  Astonishingly  free  from  Eastern  preju- 
dices. He  abolishes  the  idea  of  a  husband's  pro- 
perty rights  in  his  wife,  and  liberates  her  spirit 
from  the  last  trace  of  servility  and  abjectness.  He 
never  commands  her  to  be  in  subjection  to  her 
husband  (contrast  Eph  5**),  and  never  traces  the 
transgression  of  mankind  to  her  weakn&ss  (1  Ti  2"). 
'  He  simply  treats  woman  as  an  equal — equal  in 
the  matter  of  marriage  and  divorce,  equal  as  a 
companion'  (Shailer  Mathews,  op.  eit.  97).  St. 
Paul's  teaching  on  this  head  is  not  quite  self-con- 
sistent, but  he  clearly  has  the  mind  of  Christ  when 
he  enunciates  the  principle  that  in  Him  '  there  can 
be  no  male  and  female '  (Gal  3^) ;  and  Augustine, 
while  he  gives  celibacy  and  virginity  the  exagger- 
ated importance  of  a  more  perfect  virtue,  teaches 
that  the  natures  of  man  and  woman  are  equally 
honourable,  and  that '  the  Saviour  gives  abundant 
proof  of  this  in  being  born  of  a  woman '  (Sermo 
190,  §  2).  All  the  Fathers  teach  that  husband  and 
wife  must  equally  honour  the  sanctity  of  the 
home.  Errors  which  are  condemned  in  the  one 
cannot  be  condoned  in  the  other. 

'  In  consequence  of  Christian  respect  for  reinstated  woman, 
it  is  no  longer  she  alono  who  is  thought  capable  of  committing 
adultery.    The  doctors  of  the  Church  vigorously  attack  the 


pagan  pride  which  accused  woman  alone,  whilst  man  claimed 
to  be  free.  Henceforth  the  unfaithful  husband  was  held  to  be 
as  guilty  as  the  wife  who  violated  her  duty '  (Schmidt,  op.  cit. 
200). 

3.  The  dignity  of  childhood.— The  family  exists 
especially  for  the  child.  Jesus  was  Himself  the 
Holy  Child,  reared  in  the  shelter  of  an  earthly 
home,  meeting  parental  authority  with  filial  sub- 
mission, growing  in  favour  with  God  and  man. 
His  profoundest  teaching  was  coloured  by  thoughts 
of  family  life,  and  He  has  left  words  which  have 
for  ever  hallowed  childhood.  He  made  the  spirit 
of  a  little  child  the  type  of  Christian  character 
(Mk  ff'*),  and  gave  children  a  share  in  His  kingdom 
(10").  He  did  not  prescribe  minute  details  for  the 
conduct  of  parents  and  children.  In  general  it 
was  His  part  not  to  legislate  but  to  inspire.  He 
entrusted  to  others  the  task  of  incarnating  His 

Srinciples  in  the  midst  of  imperfect  human  con- 
itions.  Under  the  influence  of  His  spirit  paternal 
authority  ceases  to  be  an  arbitrary  tyranny,  and 
the  servue  dependence  of  children  is  replaced  by 
the  truer  and  gentler  dependence  of  love  and  grati- 
tude (cf.  Eph  6'-*,  Col  Z^-^).  Christianity  vitalizes 
the  fine  Roman  saying,  'Maxima  debetur  puero 
reverentia '  ( Juv.  xiv.  47),  and  gives  it  the  sanction 
of  a  far  higlier  faith. 

4.  The  expansion  of  brotherhood.  —  In  the 
original  condition  of  mankind,  blood  was  the 
single  tie  which  bound  men  together,  the  family 
was  the  sole  basis  of  rights  and  duties.  Every  one 
who  was  not  a  brother  was  counted  an  enemy. 
Only  the  life  and  property  of  a  kinsman  were  safe. 
We  have  seen  how  the  idea  of  brotherhood  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  tribe  and  the  nation. 
It  was  reserved  for  Jesus  to  place  all  men  in  the 
relation  of  brethren  to  each  other.  In  His  name 
St.  Paul  exhorts  Philemon  to  receive  back 
Onesimus  '  no  longer  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  brother 
beloved '  (Plillem  ").  The  thoiight  of  '  the  brother 
...  for  whom  Christ  died '  (1  Co  8")  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  the  noblest  service  of  the  human  race. 
The  Saviour's  hope  for  the  world  is  to  be  fulfilled 
through  the  expansion  of  those  afl'ections  which 
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are  naturally  born  and  nurtured  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  home.  The  family  is  His  microcosmic  king- 
dom. He  makes  the  Krst  social  unit  also  the  last. 
'  Hia  entire  theology  may  be  described  as  a  trans- 
figuration of  the  family'  (Peabody,  op.  cit.  147). 
'  Paternal  love  is  His  representation  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  family.  .  .  .  His  type  of  that  divine 
society  towards  whicli  humanity  with  a  Christ 
■within  it  must  move'  (Shailer  Mathews,  op.  cit.  104). 

5.  The  subordination  of  the  family.  —  The 
dearest  relationships  may,  however,  conceal  the 
subtlest  temptations,  and  Jesus  was  alive  to  the 
dangers  which  lurk  in  the  affections  of  the  home. 
Love  may  narrow  as  well  as  -widen  the  heart.  Do- 
mestic selfishness  is  as  disastrous  as  any  other  form 
of  sel  tishness.  Just  because  the  devotion  of  kindred 
is  so  intense,  it  is  apt  to  be  exclusive.  When  Jesus 
entered  on  the  work  of  His  vocation,  and,  again, 
when  He  began  to  call  men  to  be  disciples,  He 
came  into  collision  with  the  claims  of  the  family. 
Then  and  only  then  did  He  seem  to  depreciate  it. 
'  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me'  (Mt  10").  'Whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  CJod,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother '  (Mk  3**).  The  family  exists  for 
the  sake  of  ends  beyond  itself ;  it  is  the  prepara- 
tion and  equipment  of  personalities  for  the  service 
of  God  and  man.  It  was  part  of  the  tragedy  of 
Jesus'  life  that  He  was  not  understood  by  His  own 
brethren,  and  that  He  had  to  assert,  in  unequiv- 
ocal language,  His  independence  of  the  interests 
and  obligations  of  His  former  home.  The  pain  of 
separation  from  His  kindred,  and  especially  from 
His  mother,  was  proportionate  to  the  tenderness 
of  His  love.  By  example  as  well  as  by  precept  He 
taught  that,  when  the  call  of  duty  comes  into  con- 
flict with  the  claims  of  affection,  the  former  must 
prevail.  It  was  not  that  He  loved  the  family  less, 
but  that  He  loved  the  Kingdom  more.  As  Bengel 
notes  on  Mt  12*,  '  non  spemit  matrem,  sed  ante- 
ponit  Patrem.' 

6.  The  ultimate  social  ageregate.  —  Though 
the  best  institutions  may  easily  become  the  most 
mischievous  when  they  are  perverted  and  mis- 
managed, that  does  not  affect  their  intrinsic  value. 
The  character  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the 
family  has  never  been  so  adequately  appreciated 
as  to-day,  when  .science  and  politics  are  concen- 
trating the  attention  of  the  educated  world  on  the 
crucial  problem  of  the  ultimate  social  unit.  Many 
anti-Christian  attacks  are  being  directed  against 
the  domestic  group,  but '  it  is  clear  that  monogamy 
has  long  been  growing  innate  in  civilized  man,' 
and  this  relationship  is  •  manifestly  the  ultimate 
form'  (Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  London, 
1876-96,  1.  673,  752).     The  Christian  family  is  the 

ferm  of  the  yet  higher  civilization  of  the  future, 
t  enfolds  in  itself  the  promise  and  potency  of  all 
social  progress  and  pure  human  happiness. 

'  It  18  the  matare  opinion  of  every  one  who  has  thought  upon 
the  history  of  the  world,  that  the  thing  of  highest  importonce 
for  all  times  and  to  all  nations  is  Family  Life.  .  ,  .  Not  for 
centuries  but  for  millenniums  the  Family  has  survived.  Time 
has  not  tarnished  it ;  no  later  art  has  improved  upon  it ;  nor 
genius  discovered  anything  more  lovely  ;  nor  religion  anything 
more  divine  '  (IX.  Drummond,  The  Ascent  of  Man,  liOndon,  1894, 
pp.  378,  4W). 

Cf.  also  artt.  Children,  Marriage,  Woman/ 
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FAMILY  (Buddhist).— In  the  6th  cent.  B.C., 
when  Buddhism  arose  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
the  family  had  already  been  long  constituted,  and 
its  every  detail  settled,  in  accordance  with  the 
tribal  customs  of  the  Aryan,  Dravidian,  Kolarian, 
and  other  inhabitants.  Neither  at  the  beginning, 
in  the  precepts  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Buddha 
in  our  earliest  documents,  was  any  attempt  made 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  those  customs  j  nor 
afterwards,  as  the  influence  of  the  new  teaching 
spread,  do  we  find  any  decree  of  a  Buddhist  Council, 
or  any  ordinance  of  a  Buddhist  king,  prescribing 
a  change  there  in  family  relations.  When  Buddh- 
ism was  subsequently  introduced  and  more  or  less 
widely  or  completely  adopted  in  other  countries, 
the  Buddhists  evinced  no  desire,  and  probably  had 
no  power,  to  reconstitute  the  family  according 
to  any  views  of  their  own  on  the  subject.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  family  as  Bud- 
dhist only  in  a  very  modified  sense — an  observation 
equally  true  of  all  religions  so  late  as,  or  later  than, 
the  Buddhist.  But  the  general  tone  of  the  Buddhist 
teaching,  and  the  adoption  by  a  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  of  the  system  of  self- 
culture  and  self-control  we  now  call  Buddhism  (the 
Buddhists  called  it  the  Dharma),  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  a  certain  influence  on  the  degree  in  which 
previously  existing  customs  were  modified  to  suit 
the  new  environment.  And  in  our  oldest  docu- 
ments, in  those  portions  addressed  to  beginners  in 
the  system,  and  amounting  to  little  more  than  mUk 
for  babes,  we  find  allusions,  not  indeed  to  the  re- 
adjustment of  any  point  of  detail,  but  to  the  general 
principles  which  should  guide  a  good  Buddhist  in 
liis  family  relations. 

Thus  in  the  edifying  story  of  the  partridge,'  the 
Buddha  is  represented  as  laying  especial  stress  on 
the  importance  of  reverence  being  paid  to  the 
aged,  and  as  concluding  his  discourse  tnus  : 

'  So,  since  even  animals  can  live  together  in  mutual  reverence, 
confidence,  and  courtesy,  so  much  more  should  you  so  let  your 
light  shine  forth  that  you,  who  have  left  the  world  to  follow  so 
well  taught  a  doctrine  and  discipline,  may  be  seen  to  dwell  in 
like  manner  together.' 

This  is  here  addressed  to  the  bhikkhus.  After- 
wards the  same  story  was  included  in  the  popular 
collection  of  Jatakas  (FausboU,  Lond.  1877-97,  i. 
217-220) ;  and  it  was  well  known  to  the  Chinese  pil- 
grim, YUan  Chwang  (Watters,  On  Yuan  Chwang's 
Travels  in  India,  do.  1905,  ii.  54).  A  similar  senti- 
ment is  found  in  the  popular  anthology  of  favourite 
stanzas,  the  Dhammapada  (verse  109,  a  celebrated 
verse  found  also  in  other  Buddhist  anthologies,  and 
repeated,  in  almost  identical  words,  by  later  Sans- 
krit writers).' 

In  the  Sigdlovdda  Suttanta  the  Buddha  sees  a 
young  man  worshipping  the  six  quarters.  North, 
South,  East,  West,  the  nadir,  and  the  zenith,  and 
shows  him  a  more  excellent  way  of  guarding  the 
six  quarters  by  right  conduct  towards  parents  and 
wife  and  children,  and  teachers  and  friends  and 
dependents. 

'In  five  ways  the  son  should  minister  to  his  mother  and 
father,  who  are  the  East  quarter.  He  should  say :  *•  I  will 
sustain  in  their  old  age  those  who  supported  me  in  my  youth  ; 
I  will  take  upon  myself  what  they  would  otherwise  have  to  do 
(in  relation  to  the  State  and  the  family) ;  I  will  keep  up  the 
lineage  of  their  house  ;  I  will  guard  their  property  ;  and  when 
they  are  dead  and  gone  1  will  duly  make  the  customary 
gifts." 

Thus  ministered  unto,  the  father  and  mother  in  five  ways 
show  their  affection  to  their  son.  They  restrain  him  from  evil, 
and  train  him  to  follow  that  which  is  seemly,  they  have  him 
taught  a  craft,  they  marry  him  to  a  suitable  wife,  and  in  due 
season  they  give  him  his  portion  of  the  inheritance.  .  .  . 

In  five  ways  the  husband  should  minister  to  his  wife,  who  ia 
the  West  quarter.  He  should  treat  her  with  reverence ;  not 
belittle  her  ;  never  be  false  to  her  ;  acknowledge  her  authority  ; 
and  provide  her  with  things  of  beauty.  Thus  ministered  unto, 
the  wife  should  in  five  ways  show  her  affection  for  her  husband. 

1  Vinaya,  il.  161,  tr.  in  Vinaya  Texts,  iiL  194  (SBS  xx.  ). 
3  Manu,  ii.  121 ;  Mahdbharata,  v.  1521. 
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8h«  ehould  manue  her  household  well;  <*rry  out  ^1  f"* 
courtesle.  to  relulve.  on  both  eidee;  never  bo  totae  to  him , 
Uke  care  ot  his  property  ;  »J>d  be  able  and  active  in  aU  she  has 
to  da' » 

Passages  of  similar  tendency  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nikayas  addressed  to  beginners  or 
householders.  The  principles  set  forth  in  them  may 
certainly  be  called  Buddhist,  since  they  have  been 
adopted  into  the  Dhamma.  But  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  a  selection  from  the  views  as  to  family  and 
sexual  relations  already  current  among  the  Aryan 
clans  to  which  the  Buddha  himself  and  most  of 
his  early  disciples — to  whom  we  owe  the  record — 
belonged.  What  is  Buddhist  about  it  is  the  selec- 
tion. For  instance,  we  know  from  the  later  law- 
books that  the  pre-Buddhistic  Aryans  performed,  at 
a  marriage,  magical  and  religious  ceremonies  which 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  in  important  details 
to  ceremonies  enacted  at  a  similar  date  by  otlier 
Aryan  races  in  Europe.  Other  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed  at  the  name-giving,  the  initiation, 
and  other  important  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
family.  All  these  are,  of  course,  ignored  and 
omitted  in  the  exhortation.  Buddhists  could  not 
countenance  practices  which  they  held  to  be  con- 
nected with  superstition.  And  they  put  nothing 
in  their  place.  There  are  no  Buddhist  ceremonies 
of  marriage,  initiation,  baptism,  or  the  like. 
Marriage  is  regarded  as  a  purely  civil  rite,  and 
the  Buddhist  clergy,  as  such,  take  no  part  in  it. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  why  Asoka,  in  his 
edicts  on  religion,  does  not  mention  it.  He  con- 
siders marriage,  and  the  observance  of  family 
customs,  a  civil  affair.' 

In  pre-Buddhistic  times,  divorce,  but  without  any 
formal  decree,  was  allowed.  So  Isidasi,  for  in- 
stance, explains  how  she  had  had  to  return  twice 
to  her  father's  house,  having  been  sent  back  by 
successive  husbands  owing  to  incompatibility  of 
temper  (the  result  of  her  evil  deeds  in  a  former 
birth).'  No  instance  is  recorded  of  similar  action 
taken  against  the  husband.  In  countries  under  the 
influence  of  the  Thera-vada  (the  older  Buddhism) 
there  is  divorce  on  equal  terms  for  husband  or 
wife  on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  desertion,  or  incom- 

fitibility  of  temper.  This  is,  however,  infrei^uent. 
ielding  estimates  it,  for  village  communities  in 
Burma,  at  tAvo  to  five  per  cent  of  the  marriages  ;* 
and  the  present  writer,  while  not  able  to  estiniate 
any  percentage,  for  which  there  are  no  statistics 
available,  is  able  to  testify  to  the  very  low  number 
of  divorces  in  Ceylon. 

The  wife,  after  marriage,  retains  her  own  name, 
and  the  full  control  of  all  her  property,  whether  it 
be  dower  or  inheritance.  Property  acquired  by 
the  partnership  (of  husband  and  wife)  is  joint 
property.  There  is  no  hartm  system  ;  marria<je  is 
monogamous  (that  is,  among  the  people ;  kings 
often  follow  the  Hindu  customs) ;  women  go  about 
unveiled,  engage  in  business,  can  sign  deeds,  give 
evidence,  join  m  social  intercourse,  and  have  just 
such  liberty  as  they  and  their  men-folk  think  ex- 

Sjdient.  Fielding,  who  has  given  the  facts  for 
urma  in  considerable  detail  (chs.  13-17),  does  not 
discuss  the  question  how  far  this  state  of  things  is 
due  to  the  inflnence  of  Buddhism,  and  how  far  to 
the  inherited  customs  and  good  sense  of  the  people. 
But,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  the  same  or  closely 
related  races  have,  under  other  influences,  much 
less  advanced  customs,  and  that  in  early  Buddhism 
a  remarkably  high  position  was  allowed  to  women, 

1  Tr.  from  Digha,  Hi.  189  «f. ;  also  tr.  by  S.  Oogerly,  Ceytm 
BwUhimi  (ed.  Bishop,  Colombo,  1908X  p-  629  B.,  and  by  R.  C. 
Ohildere,  Ck,  1876. 

'  There  is  a  relerenoe  to  docility  towards  parents  in  the  3rd 
Rock  Edict.  See  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  BuddAwl  India,  London, 
1908,  p.  296. 

»  Thf.ri-gAlh/l,  416,  428,  tr.  by  0.  A.  F.  Khys  Davids,  In  Pialiru 
qf  tlu  Suttn,  PTS,  1900,  p.  160. 

4  S<nU  <ifa  People,  London,  1898,  p.  246. 


we  may  conjecture  that  the  influence  of   early 
Buddhist  teaching  was  not  without  weight. 
LmsRATCRK.— The  authorities  are  ^ven  in  the  article. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
FAMILY    (Celtic).— I.   The    evolution  of  the 
Celtic  family  is  wrapped  in  considerable  obscurity, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  from  the  evidence  that 
has  come  down  to  us,  from  both  Christian  and 
pre-Christian  times,  to  conjecture  through  what 
phases  it  had  passed  before  the  dawn  of  history. 
In  the  case  of  Celtic  countries,  too,  it  has  always 
to  be   remembered   that  the  Celtic-speaking  in- 
habitants were  comparatively  late    comers,   and 
that  the  previous  inhabitants  had  for  ages  their 
own  social  institutions,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
undergone   a  similar  evolution  to  those  of   the 
invaders  of  Indo-European  speech.     Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the   institutions  of    the    invaders 
would  necessarily  supplant  those  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants,   especially   in  the  remoter  districts, 
where  the  indigenous  population  would  be  most 
likely  to  hold  its  own.     Further,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that,  in  some  cases,  the  institution  which 
survived  was  neither  that  of  the  invaders  nor  that 
of  the  previous  inhabitants  in  its  entirety,  but  a 
working  compromise  consisting  of  elements  from 
both  sources,  the  development  of  which  it  is  now 
by  no  means  easy  to  follow.     It  may  well  be,  for 
example,   that  the  curious  system  of  fosterage, 
which  played  so  large  a  part  in  Celtic  family  life 
(see  artt.  Children  [Celtic],  and  Fo.sterage), 
owed  its  origin  to  some  such  fusion  of  Celtic  and  pre- 
Celtic  institutions,  but  it  is  now,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  a  fruitless  task  to  speculate  upon  the  matter. 
Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the 
documents  which  describe  the  social  life  of  the 
Celts,  our  information  relates  almost  entirely  to 
the  higher  circles  of  the  population — that  is,  to  the 
free  members  of   tribes  (doubtless   in  the  main 
sprung  from  men  of  Indo-European  speech)  who  at 
the  earliest  did  not  reach  the  British  Isles  before 
about   1800  B.C.  and  the  West  of  Europe  some 
centuries  before.     What  the  institutions  of  the 
'  unfree '  tenants  of  Celtic  countries  may  have  been 
is  involved  in  great  uncertainty,  and  their  social 
organization  may  well  have  developed  on  lines  dis- 
tinctly different  from  those  that  were  characteristic 
of  the  Indo-European  conquerors  of  Gaul  and  the 
British  Isles,  and  of  the  kinsmen  of  these  con- 
querors in  other  countries  of  cognate  speech. 

2.  A  study  of  the  various  treatises  which  embody 
the  ancient  law  of  Ireland,  together  with  the  docu- 
ments which  describe  the  social  system  of  ancient 
Wales,  and,  similarly,  an  investigation  into  the  clan 
organization  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  family  basis  was  patri- 
archal, and,  at  any  rate  in  Christian  times, 
essentially  monogamic.  In  Gaul,  too,  as  Ciesar 
{de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  15)  tells  us,  the  family  structure 
was  of  the  same  type,  and  the  family  groupshad 
attached  to  them  groups  of  ambacti  ('clients')— a 
word  of  Celtic  origin,  which  is  the  exact  phonetic 
equivalent  of  the  Welsh  ama«?A  ('farmer ').  Nor 
is  this  development  of  Celtic  institutions  to  be 
wondered  at,  because  the  type  of  family  in  ques- 
tion is  the  natural  correlative  of  the  kind  of 
military  and  semi-nomadic  life  which  ultimately 
brought  the  Celts  into  a  dominant  position  (until 
Rome  conquered  them)  in  Celtic  lands.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  indications  that  there  were, 
at  any  rate  in  some  parts  of  these  lands,  certain 
unusual  features  of  family  life,  which  impressed 
some  of  the  observers  of  the  ancient  world.  For 
example,  CiEsar  (vi.  18)  acquaints  us  with  the 
curious  fact  that,  in  Gaul,  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
shameful  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  present  before  the 
face  of  his  father  in  public,  until  he  was  of  age  to 
bear  arms.     He  also  tells  us  (v.   14.  4)  that  in 
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Britain  ten  or  a  dozen  men  had  wives  common  to 
the  group,  and  that  in  this  matter  brothers  mostly 
joined  with  brothers.  Strabo  (iv.  5.  4),  following 
Posidonius,  speaks  of  a  rumour  that  the  Irish  had 
no  definite  system  of  matrimony,  but  he  could  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  view.  Dio  Cassius 
(Ixxvi.  12.  2)  says  that  the  Caledonii  had  wives  in 
common  (rais  ywai^ip  itrtKoivois  xp^f^^^^)  ♦  and,  in 
lii.s  description  of  Thule  (derived  from  Pytheas), 
Solinus  (Polyhistor.  ch.  22)  says  that  the  king  of 
that  island  had  no  wife  of  his  own.  These  state- 
ments regarding  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  appear 
to  have  gained  a  wide  currency  in  antiquity,  and 
■we  find  Bardesanes  in  Eusebius  {Praep.  Evang. 
vi.  10)  repeating  the  story  that  several  persons 
jointly  had  one  wife  in  Britain  ;  while  Jerome  (adv. 
Jovin.  ii.  7,  p.  335)  says  of  the  Scoti : 

*  Scotonim  natio  uxores  proprias  non  habet :  et  quasi  Platonis 
politiam  legerit  et  Catonis  sectetur  exemplum,  nulla  apud  eoa 
coniux  propria  est,  sed,  ut  cuique  libitum  fuerit,  pecudum  more 
lasciviunt '  (see,  further,  above,  pp.  456  f.,  460»,  462  f.,  465X 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  absence  in  Welsh  of 
any  word  for  '  son '  as  distinguished  from  '  boy ' 
(mab),  or  for  '  daughter '  as  distinguished  from 
'  girl '  (merch),  points  to  an  analogous  situation  in 
remote  times  in  that  country  ;  but  this  absence  of 
separate  terms  may  easily  be  one  of  the  accidents 
of  language.  Again,  the  so-called  Pictish  succes- 
sion, whereby  the  Pictish  crown  descended  from 
the  reigning  king  to  his  sister's  son,  has  been 
thought  to  have  had  its  roots  in  a  remote  matri- 
archal system ;  but  the  criticism  of  this  view  by 
d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  in  La  Famille  celtique 
(p.  88)  makes  it  hazardous  to  accept  it.  Nor  would 
it  be  safe  to  attach  undue  importance  to  certain 
cases  of  legendary  nomenclature,  such  as  Con- 
chobar  mac  Nessa  ('  Conchobar,  son  of  Ness')  and 
Gwydion  fab  Don  ('  Gwydion,  son  of  Don '),  where 
the  hero  is  called  after  his  mother's  name.  The 
prominence  given  also  to  the  grouped  goddesses 
called  '  Matres '  and  '  Matronae '  (on  whom  see 
ERE  iii.  280)  in  certain  regions  cannot,  in  view  of 
the  scantiness  of  the  general  evidence,  be  regarded 
as  of  any  significance  in  this  connexion. 

3.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  rumoursof  antiquity, 
— which  it  would  be  rash  to  say  were  entirely  dievoid 
of  foundation,  at  any  rate  in  the  more  backward 
districts, — the  evidence  of  Ceesar  as  to  Gaul  and  the 
abundant  testimony  of  tlie  Irish  and  Welsh  laws 
alike  reveal,  both  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain,  communi- 
ties where  the  male  head  of  each  social  group  is  in 
unmistakable  prominence.  Of  the  patria  potestas 
enjoyed  by  the  husbands  in  Gaul,  Ciesar  says 
(vi.  19) :  '  Viri  in  uxores,  sicuti  in  liberos,  vitae 
necisque  habent  potestatem,'  and  both  the  Irish 
and  the  Welsh  laws  show  us  that  women  could  not 
be  members  of  the  recognized  tribes.  The  oi-gani- 
zation  of  the  Celts  was  everywhere  based  on  the 
tie  of  blood  :  in  Gaul  the  tribe,  in  Ireland  the  clan 
under  its  chief,  and  in  Wales  the  cenedl  ('  kindred ') 
under  its  pencenedl  ('  head  of  the  kindred  '),  were 
all  governed  by  the  idea  of  a  common  ancestry. 
The  family  proper  was  the  smallest  subdivision  of 
the  social  organism,  and  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  monogamic  marriage.  The  organization 
of^  the  family  had  at  one  time  a  very  important 
practical  significance,  since  it  was  closely  connected 
with  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  occupation  of 
the  dwelling-houses  built  upon  the  land — in  other 
words,  with  succession,  and  also  with  responsibility 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  for  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  a  kinsman  (see  Ceime,s  and  Punish- 
ments [Celtic],  vol.  iv.  p.  261,  and  Blood-Feud 
[Celtic],  vol.  ii.  p.  725).  There  were  thus  reasons 
for  the  evolution  of  the  family-group  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  compactness  and  definiteness. 

4.  The  Irish  legal  documents,  such  as  the  Senchus 
M6t,  with  its  commentary,  the  Book  0/  Aicill,  and 


other  treatises,  unfortunately  do  not  present  us 
with  a  very  clear  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
Irish  family,  and  the  descriptions  therein  contained 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion  ;  see  d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  op.  cit.  ;  also  the  '  Introduction  to 
the  Book  of  Aicill,'  in  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  cxxxix,  and  especially  the  Introduction 
(by  Alexander  George  Richey)  to  the  Brehon  Law 
Tracts,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  xlix.  'The  latter  Introduc- 
tion, which  deals  with  this  complicated  subject 
most  thoroughly,  may  be  supplemented  with  ad- 
vantage by  a  study  of  R.  Atkinson's  Glossary  to 
the  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland  (vol.  vi.  in  the  Rolls 
Series).  Both  the  Introduction  in  question  and 
the  Glossary  show  how  little  can  be  gleaned  with 
certainty  from  the  Irish  laAvs  as  to  the  precise  sig- 
nificance of  their  fourfold  classification  of  the  Irish 
family  into  the  gelfine,  the  dcrbfine,  the  iarfine, 
and  the  innfine.  Of  these  family-gioups  it  is 
evident,  from  the  account  given  by  Atkinson  in 
his  Glossary,  that  the  gelfine  was  the  most  living 
and  vigorous  form  of  the  family  in  the  times  to 
which  the  Irish  Law  Treatises  refer,  though  this 
form  may,  even  then,  owing  to  the  settlement  of  a 
large  part  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  have  lost  some- 
thing of  its  earlier  raison  d'etre  in  the  occupation 
of  new  territory.  According  to  Atkinson,  it  can  be 
stated  with  certainty  that  the  gelfine  included  two 
varieties:  (1)  the.(7eyfneiar»i6ctoi6('froutwards'), 
and  (2)  the  gelfine  iar  culaib  ('backwards'),  tlie 
former  denoting  five  men  of  the  direct  line — father, 
son,  grandson,  great-grandson,  and  great-great- 
grandson  ;  the  latter  denoting  the  similar  descend- 
ants in  the  direct  line  from  the  father's  brother. 
Of  these  two  varieties  it  would  appear  that  the 
former  was  the  more  important  aspect  of  the 
gelfine,  and  Richey  in  his  Introduction  has  ingeni- 
ously suggested  that  it  began  with  the  occupation 
of  new  lands,  when  the  father  would  hold  the 
original  dwelling,  and,  if  he  had  five  sons,  four  of 
them  would  during  their  father's  lifetime  occupy 
each  a  homestead  on  the  land,  while  the  fifth  son 
would  in  time  succeed  to  his  father's  homestead. 
The  view  held  by  Whitley  Stokes  and  by  d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville,  that  gel  in  gelfine  means  '  a  hand,' 
and  that  it  is  cognate  with  the  Greek  xelp,  is  im- 
probable ;  and,  consequently,  there  appears  no 
warrant  for  the  view  that  the  gelfine  was  essen- 
tially a  '  familia  in  manu.'  Of  the  other  names  for 
family-divisions  the  term  derbfine  ('true-family') 
suggests  that  it  may  have  denoted  what  was  for  a 
time  a  rival  classification  with  some  of  the  other 
divisions,  and  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to 
hazard  tlie  opinion  that  these  terms,  wliich  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  ingenious  discussion,  are  in 
reality  surviving  traces  of  difterent  family  arrange- 
ments, which  prevailed  at  ditl'erent  periods,  and 
that  the  Irish,  mstead  of  discarding  the  old.  classifi- 
cations completely  when  the  gelfine  came  into 
favour,  allowed  them  to  remain  as  names,  and 
regarded  them  as  being  forms  of  family  arrarif;e- 
ments  which  were  in  reserve  in  case  of  need.  'Tlie 
process  of  evolution  has  doubtless  operated  here, 
and  has  left  some  of  its  traces,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  social  institutions. 

5.  The  Scots  who  carried  with  them  the  Gaelic 
tongue  into  Scotland  brought  also  their  tribal 
organization,  but,  as  Skene  (Celtic  Scotland,  iii. 
320)  points  out,  the  original  clan-or^aiiization  of 
the  Gaelic-speaking  invaders  from  IrelaTid  appears 
to  have  been  broken  up,  and  new  septs  or  clans 
came  to  appear  as  a  distinct  and  prominent  feature 
in  the  organization  of  the  Gaelic  population.  The 
basis  of  the  clan-system  was,  however,  essentially 
the  same  as  in  Ireland  ;  and,  just  as  there  were  in 
Ireland  certain  dependent  septs,  so,  too,  in  Scotland 
there  were,  side  by  side  with  the  clans  of  kinsmen 
corresponding  to  the   Irish  'free'  tenants,  other 
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'  unfree '  clans  corresponding  to  the/uidhir  tenants 
of  Ireland.  (For  an  account  of  the  development  of 
the  clan  and  family  system  of  the  Higlilands,  the 
reader  should  consult  Skene,  iii.) 

6.  In  Wales,  the  family  organization  within  the 
tribe  (cenedl)  was  only  of  one  type,  namely,  that 
corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  geljine  of  Ireland. 
It  consisted  of  tlie  ancestor,  his  sons,  his  grandsons, 
and  great-grandsons.  So  far  as  the  occupation  of 
land  was  concerned,  the  corresponding  territorial 
division  was  the  gwely,  upon  which  a  body  of 
members  of  the  same  family  were  settled,  occupy- 
ing the  original  mansion  of  the  family,  and  tlie 
supplementary  tyddynod  ('homesteads')  which 
were  built  upon  the  land  to  accommodate  the  sons 
as  they  married.  This  family  organization  among 
the  Welsh  was  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the 
galanas  ('blood-fee ')  in  the  case  of  the  commission 
of  homicide  by  a  member  of  the  family  (see  Chimes 
AND  Punishments  [Celtic]).  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  Wales,  as  in  Ireland,  it  was  the  practical 
questions  of  land-tenure  and  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  kinsmen  that  made  the  family  as  such 
so  important  a  factor  in  social  life,  with  the  result 
that  pedigrees  were  kept  with  remarkable  care. 
With  the  introduction,  however,  of  the  English 
manorial  system  and  English  law,  the  pressure  of 

i)ractical  necessity  upon  family  organization  became 
ess  urgent ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  sense  of  kinship, 
even  to  the  recognition  of  distant  relatives,  has 
remained  far  stronger  in  Wales  than  in  correspond- 
ing circles  in  England  at  the  present  day,  and  tliis 
recognition  of  kinship  shows  itself  in  a  marked 
way  in  the  sense  of  obligation  which  most  Welsh- 
men feel  to  attend  the  funerals  even  of  distant 
kinsmen — a  feature  of  Welsh  life  which  generally 
appears  strange  to  Englishmen  who  come  to  reside 
in  Wales. 

7.  The  various  terms  which  express  family 
relationship,  in  spite  of  their  common  Indo- 
European  origin,  are  somewhat  different  in  the 
two  great  branches  (the  Goidelic  and  the  Brythonic) 
of  the  Celtic  tongue.  For  example,  the  term  for 
'  father '  in  Irish  is  athair,  the  phonetic  equivalent 
(with  the  regular  loss  of  Indo-European  '  p ')  of  the 
Latin  pater,  while,  in  the  Brythonic  group,  the 
corresponding  Indo-European  term  of  endearment, 
tata,  nas  entirely  supplanted  the  more  formal 
Celtic  term  for  'father,'  giving  the  Welsh  and 
Breton  tad,  and  the  Cornish  taa.  Similarly,  in 
Welsh,  Breton,  and  Cornish,  the  place  of  modr 
(the  equivalent  of  Lat.  mater,  Irish  inathair)  has 
been  taken  by  the  analogous  terra  of  endearment 
mam  from  mamma.  Likewise  in  Brythonic  (cf. 
Welsh  taid,  'grandfather,' Twiin, 'grandmother') 
we  have  survivals  of  Indo-European  terms  of  en- 
dearment. In  Ireland,  too,  the  terms  for  '  foster- 
father  '  (aite)  and  '  foster-mother '  {muime)  are,  in 
origin,  both  survivals  of  terms  of  endearment  also. 
The  Irish  word  mac,  like  the  Welsh  m,ab,  can  mean 
both  '  boy '  and  '  son ' ;  and  the  Irish  term  ingen 
('daughter') — a  word  meaning  literally  'one  bom 
into  the  family '  (for  eni-gena) — has  the  same  dual 
meaning.  In  both  branches  of  Celtic  speech,  too, 
the  words  which  originally  meant  '  grandson '  and 
'  granddaughter '  have  come  to  mean  '  nephew '  and 
'niece.' 

8.  In  modem  Welsh  the  terra  in  regular  use  for 
'  family '  is  teulu,  but  the  reader  should  be  on  his 
guard  against  assuming  that  in  Welsh  mediteval 
documents  this  word  had  the  same  meaning  as  it 
now  has.  Its  meaning  then,  in  accordance  with 
its  derivation  (from  ti/,  'house,'  and  llu,  'host'), 
was  '  the  retinue  or  bodyguard  of  the  head  of  the 
household ' ;  and,  in  the  case  of  tlie  king,  this 
retinue  had  a  special  head,  the  pen  teulu,  and  a 
special  bard,  bardd  teulu,  of  its  own.  The  earlier 
meaning  of  the  word  now  survives  only  in  a  South 


Wales  term  for  a  'phantom  funeral  procession' 
(pronounced  toili  =  teulu). 

9.  The  treatment  of  children  among  the  Celts, 
as  well  as  the  interesting  practice  of  fosterage,  is 
discussed  in  the  artt.  Children  (Celtic)  and 
Fosterage,  and  the  place  of  the  wife  in  the 
family,  together  with  the  conditions  of  marriage 
(including  the  question  of  marriage  gifts)  will  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
Marriage  (Celtic). 

LiTBEATUKB.— Rhys  and  Brynmor-Jones,  The  Welsh  People*, 
London,  1906  ;  H.  d  Arbois  de  JubainvUle,  La  FamilU  celtique, 
Paris,  1905  ;  AticUyit  Laws  and  Itistitutes  0/  Wales,  ed.  Aneurin 
Owen  (Rolls  Series,  London,  1841);  Wade-Evans,  Welsh 
Medieval  Law,  Oxford,  1909;  The  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland 
(Rolls  Series,  London,  1865-1901);  R.  Atkinson,  Glossary  to 
Ancietit  Laws  of  Ireland  (Bolls  Series,  London,  1901);  W.  F. 
Skene,  Celtic  Scotland',  Edinburgh,  1890. 

E.  Anwvl. 

FAMILY  (Chinese).— /n<rorfM<;<ory.— The  anal- 
ysis of  a  Chinese  character  is  not  always  a  reliable 
guide  to  its  primitive  meaning.  The  usual  form 
of  the  character  for  'family,' t.e.  those  under  the 
roof  of  one  paterfamilias,  is  a  pig  under  a  roof,  and 
the  Shuo  Wen  (e.  A.D.  100)  says  that,  originally 
meaning  a  pig-sty,  it  was  afterwards  metaphori- 
cally used  for  a  human  home.  It  is  just  as  likely, 
however,  that  originally  the  part  of  the  character 
which  stands  for  'pig'  had  merely  a  phonetic 
value  ;  and  in  any  case  the  Liu  Shu  Ku  (between 
A.D.  1250  and  1319)  sets  aside  this  derivation,  and 
analyzes  another  form  of  the  character  into  three 
persons  under  a  roof. 

The  institution  of  the  family  is  ascribed  to  Fuh- 
hsi  (2852-2736  B.C.).  Before  his  time  the  people 
were  like  beasts,  knowing  their  mothers  but  not 
their  fathers,  and  pairing  without  decency.  Fuh- 
hsi  established  the  laws  of  marriage,  organized 
clans,  and  introduced  family  surnames. 

Society  in  China  is  predominantly  patriarchal. 
The  family  is  the  social  unit  and  the  norm  of  social 
organization  (Williams,  Middle  Kingdom,  New 
York,  1876,  i.  296).  A  mandarin  is  the  parent  of 
his  children  people.  'The  Empire  is  one  family.' 
'  To  the  Son  of  Heaven  there  is  no  stranger :  he 
regards  the  empire  as  his  family.'  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  hsiao,  filial  piety,  the  duty  of  a 
child,  and  t'i,  the  duty  of  a  younger  brother,  are 
the  fundamental  social  virtues.  'Esteem  most 
highly  filial  piety  and  brotherly  submission,  in 
order  to  give  due  prominence  to  the  social  rela- 
tions' (Sacr.  Edict  [A.D.  1670],  i.). 

A  typical  Chinese  family  might  consist  of  father, 
mother,  sons,  daughters-in-law,  and  grandchildren. 
To  have  four  generations  alive  in  one  household  is 
marked  felicity  ;  if  five  are  alive  at  the  same  tira^, 
many  are  the  congratulations,  and  special  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  is  made  in  the  temple  of 
the  City-Guardian. 

I.  Husband  and  wife.— Marriages  are  arranged 
by  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  through 
the  agency  of  a  '  go-between.'  '  In  taking  a  wife, 
how  do  you  proceed?  Without  a  go-between,  it 
cannot  be  done '  (Shi-King,  xv.  6).  Betrothal  is 
considered  binding,  and  often  takes  place  at  a  very 
early  age.  In  some  cases  the  future  daughter-in- 
law  is  brought  as  an  infant  into  her  future  hus- 
band's family,  and  grows  up  as  a  member  of  it. 
The  custom,  however,  is  not  of  high  repute,  and  is 

Sarticularly  objectionable  where,  as  in  at  least  one 
istrict,  the  future  husband  and  wife  cohabit 
from  their  earliest  years,  and  there  is  no  formal 
marriage.  Early  marriage  is  usual.  A  boy  is  of 
age  at  15.  Prohibition  of  inter-marriage  extends 
to  all  persons  of  the  same  surname,  even  though 
they  should  belong  to  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  Empire;  and,  if  a  man  would  marry  a  near 
relative  on  his  mother's  side,  the  contracting 
parties  must  be  of  the  same  generation  ;  e.g.,  a 
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man  may  marry  his  cousin  but  not  his  aunt. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  restriction.  In  practice, 
of  course,  regard  is  paid  to  equality  of  social 
status  —  'Eight  ounces  is  a  match  for  half  a 
pound ' ;  and  the  horoscojjes  of  the  parties  are 
often  taken  into  consideration.  The  bride  brings 
her  trousseau ;  but  the  husband's  family  have  to 
pay  a  dowry  for  her,  although  among  the  wealthy 
this  is  somewhat  of  a  formality.  Marriage  ar- 
ranged in  this  way  is  not  of  affection,  and  in  many 
cases,  at  least  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  is  as 
much  providing  a  help  for  the  mother-in-law  as  a 
wife  for  the  son.  But  it  is  evident  from  popular 
tales  that  romance  is  not  unknown  in  Chinese  life, 
through  love  stirred  by  favourable  report  or  acci- 
dental glimpse.  Doubtless,  too,  in  many  cases, 
however  affection  may  be  lacking  to  begin  with, 
it  springs  up  in  the  course  of  years.  The  virtue 
of  a  husband  is  to  be  'a  just  person,'  and  of  a 
wife  to  be  obedient.  Conjugal  harmony  is  recog- 
nized as  the  foundation  of  successful  family  life, 
and  finds  its  emblem  in  mandarin  ducks — types 
of  conjugal  modesty  and  fidelity  (cf.  Shi-King,  i.  1). 
Owing  to  the  low  status  of  women  and  the  exces- 
sive desire  for  offspring,  the  wife  is  too  often  re- 
garded merely  as  the  possible  mother  of  sons.  In 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  where  it  is  her  function  to 
'  boil  rice '  as  well  as  to  '  bear  children,'  it  is  de- 
sired also  that  she  be  a  capable  housewife.  Theo- 
retically she  is  a  keeper  at  home.  Her  husband 
refers  to  her  as  '  the  person  within,'  with  the  ad- 
dition of  various  depreciatory  epithets.  What- 
ever the  origin  of  foot-binding,  it  is  popularly 
regarded  as  a  salutary  check  on  woman's  proclivity 
to  gadding  about  and  to  worse  evils.  Foot-bina- 
ing,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal ;  and  among 
the  lower  classes,  especially  in  certain  districts, 
women  are  allowed  great  freedom,  and  take  even 
too  large  a  share  in  heavy  outdoor  work.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  female  education,  a  Avife  can  seldom 
be  a  companion  to  her  husband.  Nor  is  this  looked 
for ;  and  a  household  is  apt  to  fall  into  two  sec- 
tions, male  and  female,  the  women  and  girls  taking 
their  meals  apart  from  and  after  the  men-folk. 

Besides  the  normal  form  of  marriage,  in  which 
the  bride  goes  to  live  in  the  home  of  her 
husband's  parents,  there  are  other  forms,  in  which 
the  husband  joins  his  wife's  family.  This  may 
happen  when  the  wife's  parents  have  no  sons, 
and,  instead  of  marrying  their  daughter  out,  bring 
in  a  son-in-law  to  marry  her.  In  this  case  the 
husband  does  not  take  his  wife's  surname  ;  but 
gome  anangement  is  come  to,  such  as  that  the 
first  son  of  the  marriage  shall  take  the  surname 
of  his  mother's  parents,  and  carry  on  tlie  succes- 
sion for  them.  A  second  class  of  such  marriages 
is  where  a  husband  is  called  in  to  marry  a  widowed 
daughter-in-law.  In  such  cases  the  wife  retains 
the  surname  and  even  the  name  of  her  deceased 
husband,  and  the  children  of  her  second  marriage 
caiTy  on  his  succession  and  not  that  of  their  own 
father.  In  this  case  the  second  husband  leaves 
his  own  clan  and  is  merged  in  that  of  his  wife, 
and  is  regarded  with  a  certain  measure  of 
contempt. 

Re-marriage  of  a  widower  is  usual ;  and  re- 
marriage of  a  widow  is  not  infrequent,  though  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  is 
considered  more  estimable,  and  a  second  marriage 
is  celebrated  with  'maimed  rites.'  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  re-marriage  of  a  widow  are  made 
by  her  parents-in-law  ;  but  more  regard  is  paid  to 
her  will  in  the  matter  than  would  De  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  a  daughter.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  a  widow's  children  ;  but 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  not  all  her  sons 
at  least  would  be  allowed  to  accompany  their 
mother  to  her  new  home. 


Concubinage. — Chinese  law  recognizes  only  one 
wife,  but  concubinage  is  legal.  The  practice  dates 
from  ancient  times.  Of  Yao  (2356  B.C.)  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  gave  his  two  daughters  in  marriage 
to  his  successor  Shun,  though  this  is  a  case  rather 
of  polygamy  than  of  concubinage.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  marriage  of  two  sisters,  as  in  this 
case,  is  now  unknown,  though  marriage  of  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  is  not  forbidden.  Concubinage 
is  common  among  the  wealthy  classes.  Among 
the  poorer  it  is  less  common,  and  usually  only  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  male  succession.  There 
is  no  legal  limit  to  the  number  of  concubines  that 
may  be  taken. 

Divorce.  —  According  to  law  there  are  seven 
reasons  for  which  a  husband  may  divorce  his  wife  ; 
but  the  law  recognizes  no  right  of  the  wife  to 
divorce  her  husband.  The  seven  legal  reasons  for 
divorce  are  unfilial  conduct  (towards  the  husband's 
parents),  adultery,  jealousy,  loquacity,  theft,  griev- 
ous disease  (e.g.  leprosy),  barrenness  ;  but  some  of 
these,  e.g.  barrenness,  are  not  recognized  by  custom. 
To  these  legal  reasons  must  be  added  poverty, 
which  is  the  commonest  cause  of  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  percentage  of  divorces,  but  divorce 
is  not  supposed  to  be  frequent  (Dyer  Ball,  Things 
Chinese,  ed.  Shanghai,  1903,  p.  212 ;  Doolittle, 
Social  Life,  i.  107).  No  legal  process  is  necessary, 
though  a  writing  of  divorcement  should  be  given, 
and  is  usually  demanded  by  the  second  husband  of 
the  repudiated  woman  as  a  precaution.  The  re- 
pudiated wife  is  married  by  the  aid  of  a  'go- 
between.'  This  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might 
seem ;  for  the  desire  for  children  is  strong,  and 
matrimony  is  largely  a  mercantile  transaction,  in 
which  a  woman  whose  reputation  is  damaged  may 
be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  husband's  some- 
what despotic  power  over  his  wife  is  limited  in 
practice,  not  so  much  by  legal  restraints  as  by 
public  opinion,  and  in  particular  by  the  fear  of 
Ills  wife  s  relatives,  especially  if  they  are  of  a 
powerful  clan.  Short  of  divorce  a  man  may,  if 
his  wife  oft'ends,  send  her  back  to  her  parents,  as 
a  hint  that  their  family  discipline  has  been  defec- 
tive. This  is  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  them  ;  and 
it  is  for  them,  if  the  wife  has  been  in  the  wrong, 
to  placate  her  husband  and  persuade  him  to  take 
her  back.  In  practice,  though  not  in  law,  a  con- 
cubine has  little  protection  against  her  husband, 
and  can  be  sold  at  his  pleasure. 

2.  Parents  and  children. — In  the  family  the 
father  is  the  supreme  authority — a  general  rule 
with  many  qualifications  according  to  the  ability 
and  force  of  character  of  otiier  members  of  the 
family  group.  A  woman  is  not  supposed  to  rule  ; 
as  a  girl  she  should  obey  her  father,  as  a  wife  her 
husband,  as  a  widow  her  grown-up  son.  But, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  status  of  women  is  low, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer  that  they  can 
have  no  influence.  Of  the  twenty-four  exainples 
of  iilial  piety,  more  than  half  are  instances  of  piety 
towards  mother  or  stepmother ;  an  aged  mother 
is  usually  treated  with  much  deference.  The  duty 
of  a  son  to  his  parents  takes  precedence  of  hb  duty 
to  wife  or  children.  The  eleventh  of  the  examples 
of  filial  piety  is  a  man  who,  because  his  means  are 
insufficient  to  maintain  his  mother  and  his  child, 
says  to  his  wife  :  '  One  may  get  another  child,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  get  another  mother,'  and  pro- 
poses to  economize  by  burying  his  child  alive.  As 
he  is  digging  the  grave,  he  is  rewarded  by  finding 
a  pot  of  gold.  According  to  the  same  principle, 
to  put  away  a  wife  because  she  is  displeasing  to 
her  mother-in-law  is  laudable  ;  and  it  is  considered 
right  to  subordinate  the  wife's  interests  to  the 
mother's.  The  object  of  having  children  is  broadly 
stated  to  be  that  parents  may  in  old  age  enjoy 
their  ministrations;  and  hsiao  has  been  defined 
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as  to  serve  parents  with  propriety,  to  bury  tliem 
witli  propriety,  and  to  sacrifice  to  them  witii 
ropriety  {Analects,  bk.  ii.  ch.  v.).  A  parent's 
lirtndays  are  times  of  congratulation,  particularly 
from  the  fiftieth  year  onwards,  men  observing 
their  fifty-first,  sixty-first  birthday,  and  so  on, 
■while  women  observe  their  fiftieth,  sixtieth,  etc. 
A  coffin  is  considered  to  be  an  appropriate  gift 
from  a  filial  son  to  his  parents  ;  and  to  provide  a 
seemly  funeral  is  an  important  part  of  his  duty, 
thongli  extravagance  is  not  favoured  by  classical 
precept.  The  great  importance  attached  to  hsiao 
underlies  the  practice  of  rewarding  a  man's  merit 
by  granting  honours  to  his  deceased  parents  and 
ancestors ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  to  a  child 
that  he  lacks  family  training  is,  by  its  reflexion 
on  his  parents,  felt  to  be  a  severe  rebuke.  Parental 
authority  is  not  less  wide  than  filial  duty.  If 
filial  piety  suggests  the  sacrifice  of  a  child  to  a 
mother's  comfort,  paternal  authority  is  warrant 
for  the  deed.  In  practice,  if  not  in  law,  it  lies 
with  the  parents  to  decide  whether  a  new-born 
child  shall  be  brought  up  or  not.  The  question, 
of  course,  concerns  female  children  only :  '  One 
may  kill  a  girl  though  she  might  have  become  a 
queen  ;  no  one  kills  a  boy  though  he  may  become 
only  a  beggar.'  The  extent  of  infanticide  varies 
in  different  times  and  places ;  in  some  it  is  lament- 
ably common.  It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  that 
a  nation  in  which  infanticide  is  practised,  not 
indeed  without  protest  (cf.  Chinese  tracts  against 
it),  but  without  grave  social  reprobation,  is  also 
distinguished  by  love  of  young  children  ;  but  the 
fact  is  so.  Among  the  poorer  classes  very  young 
children  take  their  share  in  the  family  work,  at- 
tending to  still  younger  children,  herding  cattle  or 
geese,  and  gathering  fuel.  But,  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  ia\v\y  urged,  it  is  easy  to  do  less  than  justice 
to  the  happiness  of  Chinese  children.  Where  foot- 
binding  is  practised  it  is,  of  course,  both  crippling 
and  painful. 

Corresponding  to  filial  piety  the  parental  virtue 
is  tz'it,  '  tenderness.'  More  generally  it  is  the 
mother  who  is  spoken  of  as  the  Family  Tender- 
ness, while  the  father  is  the  Family  Gravity  {yen). 
'A  grave  father  makes  filial  sons,'  and  paternal 
severity  is  recommended  by  the  example  of  Con- 
fucius, who  maintained  towards  his  son  an  attitude 
of  distantreserve(.(4na^,bk.  xvi.ch. xiii.).  Manuals 
of  family  discipline  are  not  lacking  which  exhibit 
an  ideal  of  family  life.  Of  these  a  well-known 
example  is  Chu  Fu  Tzli's  Family  Instructor,  with 
its  precepts  on  cleanliness,  moderation,  economy, 
and  education,  and  its  hinted  darker  side  in  its 
warnings  against  the  beauty  of  maids  and  concu- 
bines or  the  good  looks  of  young  serving-lads. 
Family  training  is,  on  the  whole,  not  well  carried 
out.  Excessive  indulgence  and  weak  retreat  be- 
fore childish  obstinacy  are  apt  to  alternate  with 
passionate  anger  and  unreasonable  harshness.  In 
the  case  of  children  who  are  guilty  of  extreme  dis- 
regard for  their  parents,  appeal  may  be  made  to 
a  magistrate ;  or,  in  spite  of  legal  restrictions,  a 
father  may  exercise  his  own  disciplinary  powers 
with  little  fear  of  question,  even  in  those  very 
rare  cases  in  which  he  may  arrange  to  have  his 
son  removed  by  death,  though,  in  the  case  of  a 
son  adopted  from  beyond  the  family,  questions 
might  be  raised  by  his  relatives.  Crimes  against 
parents  are  particularly  heinous.  The  guilt  of 
parricide  is  such  as  to  involve  not  only  the  whole 
family  of  the  parricide,  but  also  his  neighbours 
and  his  teacher. 

Adoption. — Where  children  are  lacking,  or  an 
adult  son  has  died  unmarried  or  childless,  the 
family  succession  is  provided  for  by  adoption. 
"The  most  usual  course  is  to  adopt  a  son.  Some- 
times—perhaps as  a  cheaper  expedient— a  daughter 


is  adopted,  and  a  son-in-law  brought  in  for  her. 
The  adopted  son  is  often  a  nephew,  or  is  one  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  a  near  relative,  or  at  least 
is  of  the  same  surname.  In  one  case  known  to  the 
present  writer,  adoption  from  another  surnanie  is 
forbidden  under  an  ancestor's  malediction.  Tliere 
is,  however,  no  absolute  rule  on  this  point.  An 
adopted  son  is,  as  to  his  rights  and  his  duties 
towards  his  adoptive  parents,  in  the  position  of  a 
son  by  birth. 

Property. — The  father's  discretion  in  the  division 
of  the  family  property  is  strictly  limited,  and  any 
departure  from  use  and  wont  would  be  checked 
by  the  collective  opinion  of  the  family  expressed 
through  the  nearer  relatives.  Daughters  do  not 
inherit.  The  eldest  son  usually  receives  a  larger 
share  than  any  of  his  brothers,  in  view  of  nis 
greater  responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
rites  of  filial  piety  ('Incense  lamp  fields ') ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  custom  seems  to  vary 
(cf.  A.  H.  Smith,  Village  Life,  327).  Sons  of  con- 
cubines take  a  smaller  share  than  sons  of  the  wife. 
If  the  family  property  has  not  been  divided  by  the 
father  among  his  sons  before  his  death,  they  may 
continue  to  hold  it  in  common,  and  to  do  so  is  a 
laudable  evidence  of  fraternal  harmony ;  or  they 
may  proceed  to  a  division  by  mutual  agreement. 
In  this  case,  their  mother's  brother  is  considered  a 
proper  person  to  act  as  'divider.'  Apart  of  the 
family  property  may  be  set  aside  to  provide  for  the 
family's  ancestral  worship.  Such  property  is  held 
in  annual  rotation  by  the  sons  or  tlieir  representa- 
tives, the  holder  for  the  year  having  to  provide 
what  is  needed  for  the  ancestral  worship,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  income  falls  to  himself.  In 
some  wealthy  families  an  endowment  is  also  pro- 
vided for  the  scholars  of  the  family.  Before  alien- 
ating any  family  property,  the  seller  is  supposed 
to  give  his  near  relatives  the  option  of  buying. 

3.  The  family  and  larger  groups.  — All  families 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor  recognize  in 
that  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  special  kinship  is 
recognized  between  persons  who  derive  from  a 
common  ancestor  not  more  than  five  generations 
removed.  Among  such  kinsfolk,  mourning  is 
regulated  according  to  the  degree  of  propinquity. 
Theoretically,  all  persons  of  the  same  surname, 
however  widely  separated  their  native  places  may 
be,  form  one  great  clan.  This  clan  system,  though 
naturally  of  little  influence  except  where  members 
of  the  clan  are  in  geographical  proximity,  is  a  very 

f)rominent  feature  of  Chinese  life.  There  are  vil- 
ages  with  hundreds  or  thousands  of  inhabitants, 
all  of  one  surname,  and  tracing  their  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor  whose  sons  were  the  founders 
of  the  '  fathers'  houses, '  to  some  one  of  which  each 
villager  belongs.  These  '  fathers'  houses '  are  dis- 
tinct entities,  and  may  be  friendly  or  hostile  to 
each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  not  only  to  belong  to  a  jxiwerful  clan,  but 
in  it  to  belong  to  a  '  father  s  house '  which  is  power- 
ful, the  degree  of  its  power  being  detennined  not 
by  seniority,  but  by  its  numbers,  wealth,  or  the 
official  persons  who  belong  to  it.  The  bond  of 
common  ancestry  is  recognized,  even  though  the 
descendants  are  not  congregated  in  one  village. 
A  centre  of  union  is  found  in  the  common  ancestral 
temple  or  grave,  although  worship  of  the  common 
ancestor  is  apt  to  decay  unless  there  is  common 
property  the  tenure  of  which  depends  on  it.  A 
family  register  is  also  kept ;  and  to  have  his 
name  erased  from  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  disgraces 
to  which  a  Chinaman  can  be  subjected.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  register  there  is  an  ingenious 
plan  by  which  the  generation  to  which  a  man  be- 
longs may  be  known  from  his  family  name.  In 
mnemonic  verses,  chosen  characters  are  arranged 
in  a  certain  order,  and  each  of  these  chosen  char- 
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acters  is  appropriated  to  a  certain  generation,  and 
forms  part  of  the  name  of  all  the  males  belonging 
thereto.  Mutual  responsibility  is  a  marked  feature 
of  Chinese  lifp  ;  senior  relatives  for  their  juniors, 
and  the  elders  of  a  clan  for  its  members. 

4.  Servants  and  slaves. — In  the  lower  ranks, 
servants  or  hired  workers  are  treated  very  much 
as  being  of  the  family,  and  take  their  meals  with 
its  members.  In  the  higher  ranks  this  is  not  so. 
There,  on  the  one  hand,  servants  show  to  their 
masters  a  ceremonious  deference ;  on  the  other, 
they  often  exercise  a  freedom  of  intervention  in 
their  master's  afl'airs,  both  of  which  are  strange  to 
Western  manners.  Slavery  is  by  no  means  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  Chinese  life;  though,  even  where 
it  is  unknown  as  such,  there  may  be  those  who 
through  stress  of  poverty  have  been  sold,  or  have 
sold  themselves,  into  service.  A  much  more  usual 
type  of  slavery  is  seen  in  the  slave  girls  of  well-to-do 
families.  They  are  the  property  of  their  owners, 
and  dependent  for  their  happiness  on  the  goodwill 
of  their  mistresses.  They  are  distinguished  from 
daughters  of  the  house  by  not  having  their  feet 
bound,  and  by  some  differences  of  attire.  When 
they  have  grown  to  womanhood,  they  may  remain 
in  the  family  as  female  attendants,  though  this  is 
rare,  or  be  taken  as  concubines,  or  (more  reputably) 
be  disposed  of  in  marriage,  or  as  concubines  to 
others.  Eunuchs  employed  as  slaves  are  unknown 
outside  court  circles. 

5.  Social  changes. — China  is  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, and  the  family  also  is  sure  to  undergo  change. 
Among  the  influences  which  may  modify  her  social 
system  are  education,  increased  knowledge  of  other 
social  systems,  female  education,  changes  in  in- 
dustrial conditions  with  the  rise  of  manufactures, 
greater  facilities  for  travel,  the  general  shock  of 
the  recent  revolution,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
the  spread  of  Christianity. 

LiTBRATURX. — A.  H.  Smith,  Village  Life  in  Chinas  Edin. 
and  Lood.  1900 ;  J.  DooUttle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  New 
York,  1866;  E.  H.  Parker,  'Comparative  Chinese  Family 
Law,'  China  Rev.  viii.  [187&-801  67-107 ;  E.  Faber,  The  Status 
0/  Woman  in  China,  Shanghai,  1889. 

P.  J.  Maclagan. 
FAMILY  (Egyptian).— The  Egyptian  family 
presents  many  points  of  contrast  Doth  with  the 
Semitic  and  with  the  Greek.  Its  most  interest- 
ing characteristics  are  a  distinct  preservation  of 
matriarchy,  the  prominent  position  of  women,  and 
a  comparative  promiscuity  of  sexual  relations. 
We  may,  therefore,  regard  it  as  in  some  ways  more 
primitive  than  the  family  in  other  countries  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  prominent  position  of  the 
women  in  the  family  led  generally  to  a  prominence 
of  women  in  Egypt  much  greater  than  that  allowed 
to  them  either  among  the  Semites  or  in  later 
Greece,  and  analogous  to  that  apparently  enjoyed 
in  a  greater  degree  by  the  women  in  early  (Myce- 
neean)  Greece.  There  also,  among  a  people  probably 
racially  connected  with  the  Egyptians,  a  matri- 
archal idea  of  the  family  may  be  assumed  to  have 
brought  about  a  feminine  prominence  even  more 
pronounced  than  in  Egypt.  It  was  no  idea  of  the 
equal  intelligence  of  women  and  men  that  in  Egypt 
placed  the  two  sexes  almost  on  the  same  level, 
and  in  Minoan  Crete  perhaps  made  the  women 
quite  as  important  as  the  men.  This  equality 
arose  simply  from  the  matriarchal  idea  that  descent 
is  absolutely  certain  through  the  mother,  but  not 
through  the  father,  so  that  the  family  centres  in 
the  housemother  rather  than  in  the  house-father  ; 
and  the  woman,  instead  of  being  the  man's  slave, 
as  among  the  Semites,  is  in  many  respects  his 
equal  or  even  superior.  But  this  view  of  family 
lite  makes  at  the  same  time  for  what  we  should 
regard  as  sexual  immorality.  Thus,  at  any  rate  in 
the  royal  family,  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession  of  the  mothers  in  the  same  family, 


often  married  their  own  sisters.  In  Roman  times 
we  find  this  practice  common  among  ordinary 
people. 

The  most  important  person  in  the  family  was, 
then,  not  the  father,  as  among  the  Semites,  but 
the  mother.  She  was  the  house-ruler,  the  nebt- 
per,  the  focus  of  the  family.  Nevertheless,  she 
was  the  inferior  of  the  man,  her  husband,  in  that 
she  was  always  mentioned  after  him  :  on  the  tomb- 
stones she  is  always  the  wife  {hemet)  of  the  man, 
he  is  never  the  husband  {zai)  of  the  woman.  After 
all,  she  could  not  become  nebi-per  unless  she  were 
first  hemet,  and  that,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
depended  on  the  pleasure  of  the  man.  So  far  the 
man  dominated,  but  never  as  the  Semitic  man  did, 
who  was  the  ba'al,  '  lord '  of  his  wife,  his  b'rt'ah, 
'  chattel,'  or  as  did  the  Greek  man,  who,  like  Hesiod 
(Woi-ka  and  Days,  403),  regarded  a  wife  simply 
as  a  necessary  possession  on  a  level  with  his  ox 
and  his  plough ;  at  Athens  only  the  hetairai 
had  any  freedom  or  influence.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Semite  preserved  far  greater  privacy  and 
holiness  of  the  sexual  relations.  This  agrees  per- 
haps with  the  Egyptian  character,  which  was  and 
is  naturally  more  open  and  frank  than  that  of  the 
Semite.  Actual  marriage  with  sisters  was  more  or 
less  confined  to  the  royal  house  (with  disastrous 
results  to  the  Pharaohs),  but  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  relations  of  the  women  of  the  family  to  the 
men  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  word  senet, 
'  sister,'  was  used  not  only  for  the  real  sisters  of  a 
man,  but  also  for  his  concubines,  and  even  for  his 
hemet,  or  wife.  Similarly  '  brother '  might  mean 
'  husband.'  The  woman  who  sits  at  the  side  of 
a  man  in  some  funerary  sculptured  group  may 
be  described  as  '  his  sister,  whom  his  heart 
loveth,'  or  as  '  his  beloved  wife.'  He  might 
have  many  of  these  '  sisters '  together  with  one 
wife  (rarely  two),  or  no  wife  at  all ;  in  that  case 
there  was  no  properly  constituted  nebt-per,  for  this 
only  a  wife  could  be.  If  there  were  two  wives,  one 
was  the  nebt-per  ;  if  two  nebut-^er  are  mentioned 
on  a  man's  tombstone,  it  means  either  that  the  one 
succeeded  the  other  in  the  dignity  of  house- 
mother, or  that  the  man  had  maintained  two 
separate  establishments,  which  had  no  link  save 
the  fact  that  the  same  man  maintained  and 
fathered  both.  This  a  noble  might  do,  and  be- 
sides the  regular  '  houses'  of  his  '  wives'  he  might 
also  possess  a  harlm  of  concubines.  But  these  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  family  or  families  proper, 
however  much  he  might  favour  his  natural  chil- 
dren. The  father  could,  if  he  wished,  make  his 
son  his  heir,  but  this  was  somewhat  opposed  to 
usual  custom,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  matri- 
archal theory,  preferred  that  property  should  de- 
scend in  the  female  line.  Thus,  ordinarily,  it  was 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  man's  eldest  daughter  that 
his  goods  went,  and  a  man's  maternal  grandfather 
was  considered  more  closely  related  to  him  than 
his  own  father.  Naturally  this  elaboration  of 
primitive  custom  was  at  war  with  all  parental 
affection,  and  so  the  men  constantly  broke  through 
it ;  those  in  high  station,  and,  above  all,  the  kings, 
consistently  did  so.  It  was  rarely  that  a  dead 
monarch  was  not  succeeded  by  his  own  son. 

The  maternal  line  of  descent  had  the  effect  of 
confusing  families,  so  that  the  Egyptians  had 
little  idea  of  family  history,  of  genealogies  and 
pedigrees,  and  never  developed  the  surname  or 
'  patronymic'  Even  tribal  surnames  were  un- 
known. The  ordinary  man  was  the  son  born  of 
his  mother  So-and-so.  Only  the  man  of  better 
class  is  such-and-such  a  man's  son,  the  son  of  him 
who  begat  him.  Until  quite  late  times  the  Egyptian 
traced  no  genealogy  further  back  than  three  or  four 
generations,  even  in  tlie  case  of  a  noble  house.  It 
IS  only  in  the  decadence,  when  Eg3'pt  was  con- 
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Bcious  of  lier  great  age,  that  slie  became  interested 
in  her  past,  and  her  children  reckoned  back  the 
generations  of  men. 

Marriage  was  effected  by  means  of  a  properly 
drawn  up  legal  contract,  but  of  these  we  have  none 
till  the  Greek  period.  There  may  have  been,  as  in 
later  times,  a  probationary  year,  after  which,  by  a 
certain  payment,  the  marriage  might  be  annulled. 
The  concubine,  if  free,  no  doubt  was  taken  by  force 
or  came  of  her  own  accord  ;  if  a  slave,  she  had  no 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  was  sold  to  her  master. 
Whether  a  slave- woman  could  legally  be  made  a 
full  wife  we  do  not  know.  The  king  was  subject 
to  the  same  laws  and  customs  in  this  regard  as  his 
subjects.  In  contrast  to  Assyria,  where  only  one 
queen  appears  on  the  monuments,  and  only  two  or 
three  are  even  mentioned  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  empire's  history,  the  queen  of  E^pt  is 
always  mentioned,  and  always  appears  with  her 
consort,  who  not  infrequently  derived  his  sole  right 
to  the  crown  from  her,  as  in  the  case  of  Thutmosis 
(Thothmes)  I.  She  is  called  the  '  king's  wife ' 
simply,  or  the  '  great  king's  wife,'  to  distinguish 
her  from  other  and  inferior  wives ;  often  she  is 
both  'gi-eat  king's  wife'  and  'king's  mother' 
(hemet-Tisi  ueret,  and  met-nsi).  The  '  king's  son ' 
(si-nsi)  might,  were  he  the  son  of  an  inferior  wife, 
conceivably  have  in  his  veins  not  a  drop  of  the 
blood  of  his  father's  predecessors  on  the  throne.  In 
this  case,  his  succession  could  only  be  assured  by 
force  if  necessary.  Thutmosis  III.  was  related  to 
Amonhatpe  (Amenhetep)  I.  only  through  the 
female  line,  and  was  actually  the  son  of  an  inferior 
wife,  if  not  of  a  concubine.  This  last  fact  rendered 
his  right  to  the  crown  so  weak  that,  in  order  to 

five  him  a  good  claim,  it  was  necessary  to  marry 
un  to  his  aunt  Hatshepsut,  who  was  wholly  of 
the  blood-royal  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  '  great 
king's  wife'  (but  whose  father,  Thutmosis  I.,  was 
not  of  royal  blood  at  all).  She  kept  her  nephew  in 
the  background,  herself  assuming  the  royal  dignity, 
not  as  queen  merely  but  as  actual  '  king.'  In  spite 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  nebt-per  in  },he  family, 
there  was  no  precedent  for  Egypt  being  directly 
ruled  by  a  woman  ;  so,  as  Hatsliepsut  would  have 
no  lord  and  master  in  the  kingdom,  she  wa.s  obliged 
to  assume,  officially,  the  dress  and  status  of  a  man. 
The  husband-ne])hew  considered  himself  wrong- 
fully kept  from  his  rights,  for,  though  the  son  of  a 
concubine  or  inferior  queen,  his  marriage  with  his 
aunt  had  at  once  legitimized  his  claim  to  the 
throne.  By  herself  assuming  the  crown,  Hat- 
shepsut undoubtedly  became  in  law  and  custom  an 
usurper,  and  Thutmosis  was  legally  justified  in  the 
punishment  which  he  meted  out  to  her  adherents 
after  her  death. 

Difficulties  of  a  similar  kind  must  have  repeated 
themselves  indefinitely  in  the  homes  of  subjects, 
and  yet  Egyptian  family  life  was  very  close  and 
very  affectionate.  On  his  tombstone  a  man's 
immediate  relatives,  whether  gone  before  him  or 
surviving  him,  are  all  represented  bearing  the 
oll'erings  to  him  and  praying  that  the  gods  of  the 
dead  will  give  him  the  kingly  funeral  meats.  The 
■words  '  love '  and  '  beloved  recur  more  frequently 
In  Egyptian  mouths  than  in  those  of  any  other 
ancient  nation,  for  none,  whether  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  son,  or  daughter,  seems  to  have 
been  unbeloved  by  the  rest  of  his  family,  judging 
from  the  inscriptions  of  the  tombstones.  This 
must  at  times  have  been  an  artificial  convention, 
of  course  (we  may  be  sure  that  Thutmosis  lii.  did 
not  love  his  aunt  Hatshepsut),  but  at  the  same 
time  the  convention  would  not  have  giown  up  had 
not  the  reality  been  there,  and  we  obtain  the  im- 

J)ression  in  old  Egypt  of  a  very  close  and  very 
oving  family  life.      It  is  so  still  :    the  modern 
Egyptian  is  usually  a  fond  father,  though  Islam 


has  turned  his  relation  to  his  wife  into  a  tyranny 
(albeit  often  a  kind  one)  which  his  forefathers  did 
not  know.  The  ancient  Egyptian  knew  no  other 
object  in  marriage  than  tlie  possession  of  children 
by  both  man  and  wife  in  common  ;  children  came 
normally  to  all,  whether  prince  or  peasant,  as  one 
of  the  best  of  the  good  gifts  of  the  gods,  and, 
though  not  nece-ssary  to  his  soul's  health  after 
death,  it  was  at  least  desirable  that  a  man  should 
have  sons  to  make  the  funerary  offerings  and  pray 
for  the  safety  of  their  father's  spirit  in  the  under 
world.  We  have  not,  even  in  the  funerary  stelse 
of  ancient  Greece,  such  constant  insistence  on 
family  solidarity  and  affection  as  we  see  in  the 
Egyptian  gravestones,  especially  those  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  ;  and  in  later  times  the  same 
spirit  is  revealed  in  the  repeated  bas-reliefs  in 
the  tombs  of  el-Amama,  which  show  the  heretical 
king,  Akhenaten,  with  his  sister-queen  Nefert-iti 
and  their  little  daughters,  always  together  and 
represented  as  exhibiting  the  closest  mutual  affec- 
tion. From  Babylonia  and  Assyria  we  have  nothing 
of  the  same  kind ;  king  Asshurbanipal  is  shown 
once  feasting  with  his  queen  (with  the  head  of  his 
enemy,  the  king  of  Elam,  hanging  in  a  bush  close 
by),  but  no  sign  of  marital  affection  appears,  and 
the  king's  children  are  never  represented.  The 
greater  harshness  of  the  Semitic  nature  and  the 
more  '  human '  character  of  the  Egyptians  are  very 
apparent  when  we  compare  their  '  family  life.' 

Families  were  usually  large,  especially  under  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  No  pressure  of  economic  con- 
ditions existed,  as  in  modern  times,  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  increase  of  offspring ;  there  was 
subsistence  for  all,  within  reason.  Only  a  king 
could,  if  he  desired,  bring  an  enormous  number  or 
children  into  the  world,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
not  many  cared  to  emulate  Rameses  II.,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  two  hundred  children  ;  one  hundred 
and  three  of  his  sons  and  fifty-nine  of  his  daughters 
are  actually  known  to  us.  The  descendants  of 
these  people  formed  an  important  body  of  princely 
parasites  for  centuries ;  reasons  of  policy  would 
forbid  such  reckless  conduct  on  the  part  of  later 
monarchs.  As  in  all  societies  in  a  similar  stage  of 
development  {e.g.  India  and  Cliina  today),  pesti- 
lence and  war  served  as  the  natural  checks  on  a  too 
prolific  increase  of  the  race.  Death  took  early  toll 
then,  as  it  does  now,  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and,  though 
we  have  many  instances  of  very  aged  persons,  yet 
the  funerary  stelK  show  how  enormous  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population  died  young.  The  age  of  the 
deceased  is  never  given,  but  we  see  from  their 
representations  that  they  were  commonly  young  : 
children  with  the  side-lock  (see  below)  constantly 
appear  in  rows,  one  after  the  other,  each  with  the 
epithet  ma' at-kheru  {' acquitted,' sc.  of  sin  in  the 
Hall  of  Osiris)  or  uhem-'ankh  ('repeating  life'),  the 
usual  equivalents  of  our  '  deceased,'  after  its  name. 
These  representations  of  children,  one  often  a  head 
taller  than  the  next,  and  so  on,  remind  us  of  the 
rows  of  sons  and  daughters  sho^vn  on  the  brasses 
of  the  15th  to  17tli  centuries  in  our  cliurches.  Of 
course,  as  in  these  modem  bra-sses,  all  the  children 
or  other  persons  shown  on  an  Egyptian  stele  are 
not  dead ;  the  whole  famUjr  is  8ho^^'n,  dead  and 
living  together,  bringing  offerings  to  the  tomb  of 
the  owner  of  the  stele. 

The  large  number  of  children  often  caused  con- 
fusion in  family  nomenclature.  After  the  death  of 
a  child  bearing  a  certain  name,  another  might  be 
born  to  whom  the  same  name  might  be  given,  and 
both  appear  on  the  same  stelae  of  their  parents. 
But  very  often  two,  sometimes  many  more,  chil- 
dren living  at  the  same  time  might  bear  the  same 
appellation — a  fact  which  makes  the  ancient  gene- 
alogies often  very  difficult  to  unravel. 

Children  in  ancient  Egypt  were  differentiated 
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from  their  elders  by  a  special  mark — the  manner 
of  dressing  their  hair.  Whereas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  soldiers  and  often  the  peasants,  the 
Egyptian  mer  always  shaved  the  whole  head  and 
■wore  wigs,  the  boys  either  shaved  or  close-cropped 
only  part  of  it,  leaving  on  one  side  a  long  lock, 
which  was  always  carefully  plaited  in  a  pigtail 
hanging  to  the  shoulder  or  below  it.  Sometimes 
the  whole  hair  seems  to  have  been  worn  gathered 
into  this  single  thick  pigtail  over  the  ear.  Karely, 
and  only  under  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms, 
does  the  tail  appear  to  have  been  worn  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  It  was  usually  retained  till  manhood  ; 
sometimes  we  find  portrait-figures  of  young  men 
■who  wear  both  the  natural  pigtail  and  a  wig,  the 
former  coming  out  of  a  hole  in  the  latter  !  In  later 
times  the  princes  seem  all  their  lives  to  have  worn 
this  lock,  which  marked  their  position  as  '  royal 
children '  (in  their  case  it  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  a  representation  of  the  lock  rather  than 
natural  hair).  The  girls  wore  the  same  lock,  but 
often  in  a  number  of  small  braids  or  not  plaited  at 
all,  ■whereas  that  of  the  boy  was  always  a  single 
plait.  And  very  often  the  girls  did  not  shave  the 
rest  of  the  head,  but  wore  the  rest  of  their  hair 
hanging  down,  the  '  lock  of  youth '  being  simply 
tied  separately  at  the  side.  On  reaching  woman- 
hood a  great  \vig  was  often  worn  on  the  top  of  tlie 
natural  hair,  though  sometimes  the  women  seem  to 
have  shaved  their  neads  or  cropped  their  hair  short 
like  the  men,  always,  of  course,  wearing  their  long 
wig  over  it. 

Children  of  both  sexes  usually  wore  no  clothing 
■whatever  till  the  age  of  puberty,  and  even  then  the 
girls  often  wore  nothing  but  a  slight  girdle.  The 
mother  was  assisted  in  their  care  by  the  nurse 
{men  at),  who  was  an  important  person  in  the  family, 
and  is  commonly  represented  on  the  tombstones  as 
a  member  of  it.  The  ideograph  of  her  name  shows 
that  she  was  primarily  a  wet-nurse  or  foster-mother. 
The  name  was  transferred  to  male  nurses  (like 
our  '  nurse '),  and  we  find  the  great  nobles  who 
acted  as  tutors  or  governors  of  royal  princes  bear- 
ing it  as  their  official  title  ('  royal  nurse'). 

We  thus  see  that  the  love  of  the  Egyptians  for 
their  children,  the  important  position  of  their 
wives,  and  their  interest  in  their  families  and 
dependants  enable  us  to  give  a  very  full  idea  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  famUy  and  its  life. 

See  also  Ceuldren  (Egyptian)  and  Mahbiage 
(Egyptian). 

LiTKRATTRB. — Qood  general  account  in  A.  Ennan,  Li/«  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  tr.  Tirard,  London,  1894,  p.  16011.  For  the 
funerary  8t«l»,  see  Lange  and  Schafer,  Grab-  und  Denksteine 
dts  mittleren  Reichg,  Cairo  Catalogue,  Berlin,  1902 ;  and  Hall 
and  Scott-MoDCrieff,  Hieroglyphic  Texli  frfrm  Egyptian  Stela 
in  the  British  Mxuteum,  pt.  2,  London,  1912.  The  present 
writer  has  in  this  article  used  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
stels  in  the  British  Museum.  For  the  reliefs  of  Akhenat«n 
and  his  family,  see  N.  de  G.  Davies,  Rock  Tomhg  of  El  A-marna, 
London,  1903 Cf.,  and  A.  E.  P.  Wei^all,  Akhnatan,  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt,  London,  1910.  On  the  relationship  of  Thutmosis  in.  to 
Hatshepsut,  the  present  writer's  position  is  midway  between 
that  of  NaviUe  and  that  of  Sethe  and  Breasted  (see  the  long 
controverwy  in  ZA,  passim  :  the  matter  is  not  yet  settled  satis- 
factorily). On  marriage  with  sisters  at  Arsinoe  in  Roman  times, 
see  U.  Wilcken,  in  AbhatuU.  k.  preua.  Akad.,  1883,  p.  903. 

H.  R.  Hall. 
FAMILY  (Greek).— I.  Position  of  ■vtromen  in 
society. — The  position  of  women  in  Athens  in  the 
5tli  cent.  B.C.  and  afterwards  differs  strikingly  from 
their  position  in  Doric  States  like  Sparta,  or  in  the 
earlier  period  pictured  by  the  Homeric  poems. 
The  Odyssey  presents  Penelope  as  the  honoured 
■wife  and  queen  ;  Arete  is  almost  on  the  same 
plane  as  her  hnsband  Alcinous ;  and,  when  Tele- 
machus  is  entertained  by  Menelaus  in  the  Spartan 
court,  Helen  takes  precedence  over  her  husband  in 
caring  for  the  guests,  she  corrects  his  mistakes,  and 
her  advice  is  followed  in  the  questions  under  dis- 
cussion.    In  n.  xxiv.  200  ff.  we  find  Hecuba  present 


with  the  men  in  council,  as  was  Arete  in  the  council 
of  the  Phseaciaus  {Od.  xi.  3.35).  The  princes  of 
these  poems  have  each  one  wife,  though  they  may 
also  have  concubines,  and  the  wife  shares  her 
husband's  position  before  the  world. 

While  in  the  Sparta  of  later  days  women  shared 
the  respect  paid  to  men,  since  in  bearing  children 
they  also  performed  a  great  duty  to  the  State,  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Athens  was  decidedly  difl'er- 
ent.     Normally  a  woman  could  not  appear  before 
the  courts,  but  must  be  represented  by  her  husband 
or  her  guardian  ;  in  fact,  her  position  legally  was 
almost  comparable  with  that  of  a  slave.     Unfair  as 
it  would  be  to  accept  the  estimate  of  comedy  or  of 
such  a  poet  as  Euripides,  still  the  whole  trend  of 
literature,   history,   and  philosophy,  as    well    as 
poetry,  points  to  the  subordinate  place  of  woman 
in  Athenian  life.     Her  sphere  is  the  home  ;  and, 
although   she   is   not  locked  up  in  an  Oriental 
hartm,  her  life  is  compared  with  that  of  a  tortoise 
in  that  it  is  restricted  to  the  home  (Pint.  Mor.  142  B). 
Silence  becomes  her,  even  in  her  husband's  pres- 
ence ;    she  does  not  meet  his  guests ;   nor  is  she 
in  any  sense  his  intellectual  or  social  companion. 
Even  in  time  of  war  the  woman  of  position  is  not 
expected  to  leave  the  house  without  her  husband's 
knowledge  or  ■without  proper  attendants.     Under 
these  restrictions  she  might  visit  women  friends 
near  by,  she  was  expected  to  attend  certain  religi- 
ous festivals,  mainly  festivals  of  women,  and  she 
performed  rites  in  honour  of  the  dead.      In  the 
home  the  entire  administration  of  the  household 
fell  to  her  :  the  care  of  the  stores,  the  arrangement 
of  the  meals,  and,  in  particular,  the  direction  of 
spinning  and  weaving  to  provide  garments  for  the 
famUy.     Her  special  duty  was  to  care  for  the 
children,  boys  up  to  the  a^e  of  eight  or  ten,  and 
girls  till  they  were  married.     It  was  this  pre- 
occupation with  simple  tasks  and  the  seclusion  in 
the  house  which  prevented  any  real  development 
of  intellectual  life  among  women,  and  consequently 
any  ability  to  share  the  husband's  intellectual  life. 
Moreover,  the  education  of  girls  before  marriage 
was  extremely  limited  (see  Education  [Greek]). 
It  was  primarily  of  a  practical  nature — training  in 
morals  and  manners,  m  spinning,  in  weaving,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  household.     The  intercourse 
even  with  other  girls  was  limited,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  occasion  of  some  religious  festival  that  a 
girl  had  any  opportunity  to  see  men  otlier  tlian 
her  father  and  the  slaves  of  the  household.     See, 
further,  WOMAN  (Greek). 

2.  The  reasons  for  marriage. — Such  being  the 
position  of  women  at  Athens  as  daughters  and 
wives,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  brilliant  women, 
of  whom  Aspasia  is  a  typical  example,  should  not 
have  conformed  to  the  standards  of  Athenian 
family  life.  It  is  not  so  strange  at  first  sight  that 
Athenian  society  gave  great  freedom  to  men, 
both  unmarried  and  married,  in  matters  of  social 
morality,  as  it  is  that  the  family  tlius  strictly 
defined  should  have  existed  at  all.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  family  and  for  the  strict- 
ness with  which  daughters  and  wives  were  guarded 
is  the  same,  namely,  the  importance  of  securing 
sons  to  continue  the  activities  of  the  father  in 
service  to  the  State  and  to  the  gods.  It  is  true 
that  occasionally  the  need  of  a  housekeeper  is  em- 
phasized (Eur.  Ale.  946  f. ;  Arist.  Eth.  Nvc.  viii.  14, 
p.  1162),  but  the  house  might  have  been  managed, 
as  a  business  was  managed,  through  a  competent 
slave.  The  Athenian  married  that  he  might  have 
sons  ■who  would  he  recognized  by  law  and  religion. 
To  them  he  might  safely  look  for  care  in  his  old 
age,  and  in  their  activities  he  could  see  with  satis- 
faction the  continuation  of  the  work  to  which  lie 
had  devoted  his  life  ( Plato,  Sijmp,  207).  In  rearing 
them  he  performed  his  best  service  to  the  State, 
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for  citizenship  was  limited  to  men  of  legitimate 
birth  ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  reputation  of 
tlie  family  in  tlie  State  was  a  very  strong  incentive 
to  good  citizenship.  In  Sparta  the  fines  for  men 
who  did  not  marry  (Stob.  Flor.  Ixvii.  16),  in 
Athens  the  demand  that  statesmen  and  generals 
be  married  (Dein.  in  Dem.  §  71),  and  the  disgrace 
of  daughters  who  did  not  find  a  husband  (Soph. 
(Ed.  Tyr.  1500),  illustrate  the  importance  attauihed 
to  this  duty,  which  naturally  is  emphasized  in 
Plato's  philosophy  of  the  State.  Religion  also 
demanded  that  a  man  marry  and  raise  up  sons  to 
continue  his  line.  The  worship  of  the  State-gods 
was  carried  on  by  legitimate  citizens,  and  on  this 
ground  also  Plato  rests  the  duty  of  marriage  (Leg.  vi. 
773  E).  Further,  certain  forms  of  religions  service 
were  the  duty  and  privilege  of  particular  families, 
which  must  be  kept  up  in  order  that  this  service 
may  be  performed.  Finally,  the  wellbeing  of  the 
dead  (of  a  man's  ancestors,  and  his  own  well- 
being  after  death)  depended  on  offerings  by  his 
descendants  (Isoor.  xiv.  60 ;  Plato,  Hipp.  Maj. 
291  £),  so  that  actual  or  adopted  sons  (Iseeus,  vii.  30) 
were  necessary  to  perform  this  important  service. 

3.  The  choice  of  a  wife  depends  on  this  concep- 
tion of  marriage  as  a  duty  to  the  State,  to  the  gods, 
and  to  one's  self.  A  man's  wife  is  ordinarily  chosen 
by  his  father,  who  deals  with  the  father  of  the  pro- 
posed bride,  and  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  romance  or  individual  choice,  since  ordinarily 
the  girl  has  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  her  future 
husband  before  betrothal,  and  hardly  any  oppor- 
tunity before  marriage.  Even  the  consent  01  the 
parties  themselves  need  not  be  asked,  for  the  girl 
has  no  occasion  to  object,  and  the  youth  can  have 
his  income  cut  off  if  he  does  not  agree.  The 
picture  of  Hsemon  and  Antigone  in  Sophocles' 
AtUigone  is  evidently  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
even  in  literature.  That  marriage  was  conceived  as 
a  duty  and  arranged  by  the  parents  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  in  ancient  Athens  (any  more 
than  in  modern  countries  where  maniage  is 
arranged  by  parents)  the  husband  did  not  often 
come  to  have  real  regard  and  love  for  his  wife. 

The  woman  chosen  for  a  wife  must,  of  course,  be 
the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  only  the 
children  of  such  a  marriage  would  be  legitimate. 
She  might  be,  and  often  was,  a  near  relative  of  her 
future  husband.  Usually  the  bride  would  be  a 
girl  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  unless,  indeed, 
she  were  a  widow  ;  and  her  husband  would  be 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Her 
beauty  would  count  for  something,  her  skill  in  the 
feminine  arts,  such  as  spinning  and  weaving,  for 
more  ;  but  the  important  thing  was  rather  that 
her  social  position  and  her  dowry  should  be  com- 
parable with  the  position  and  wealth  of  her  future 
husband.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple,  in  that  a 
woman  with  small  dowry  would  often  fail  to  win 
her  husband's  respect,  while  a  wife  with  a  very 
large  dowry  might  make  her  husband  very  uncom- 
fortable by  interfering  with  his  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  property,  if  not  with  other  sides  of  his 
life  (cf.  Plato,  Leg.  vi.  774  D  ;  Plut.  de  Educ. 
Puer.  13  F  ;  Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  viii.  10.  5,  p.  1161<i). 
See,  further^  Marriage  (Greek). 

4.  The  family  a  religious  institution. — While 
niarriage  and  the  famuy  were  definitely  legal 
institutions,  the  religious  side  must  be  clearly  re- 
cognized. Like  every  other  human  institution, 
the  family  needed  the  divine  blessing,  and  religious 
rites  to  obtain  this  blessing  were  not  neglected  even 
in  times  when  belief  in  the  gods  became  vague  or 
insincere.  Indeed,  they  could  not  well  be  neglected, 
for,  in  so  far  as  the  family  was  recognized  by  the 
State,  it  was  a  duty  to  the  State  to  follow  the 
customary  rites  in  invoking  the  blessing  of  the 
gods.     So  far  as  the  marriage  ceremony  was  con- 


cerned, the  religious  rites  attending  it  resembled 
in  principle  the  religions  rites  attending  any  im- 
portant undertaking.  They  consisted  in  sacrifices 
to  the  patron  gods  of  marriage  on  the  day  before 
the  wedding,  and  a^ain  in  connexion  with  the 
wedding  banquet.  The  choice  of  the  gods  to  whom 
these  sacrifices  were  offered,  rather  than  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sacrifices,  was  significant.  Zeus  and 
Hera,  who,  with  local  deities,  were  honoured  in 
the  preliminary  sacrifices,  were  not  only  the  patrons 
of  marriage  as  a  human  institution,  but  also  the 
gods  whose  relations  represented  the  type  of  the 
human  family  in  the  Olympian  circle.  Similarly, 
the  gods  of  the  household  and  Aphrodite,  who 
were  honoured  at  the  marriage  feast  itself,  were 
the  gods  who  watched  over  the  relations  of  the 
new  family.  Just  as  the  religious  character  of  any 
Greek  institution  finds  expression  in  the  gods  with 
whom  it  is  associated,  so  the  religious  character  of 
the  family  is  seen  in  the  nature  of  the  gods  invoked 
in  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Further,  Greek  religion  was  a  matter  of  social 
groups  like  the  family  or  the  tribe  or  the  State, 
before  it  was  a  matter  of  the  individual.  The 
worship  of  the  family  centred  in  Hestia  (Vesta), 
the  personified  hearth-flame.  At  her  round  altar, 
hung  with  fillets,  in  the  main  room  of  the  house, 
libations  were  offered  at  each  meal,  and  she  was 
recognized  in  connexion  with  every  sacrifice  that 
took  place  in  the  home.  Other  gods  also  were 
worshipped — Apollo  the  Guardian,  whose  syml>ol 
or  altar  stood  outside  the  door  ;  the  patron  gods  of 
their  race,  whose  shrine  might  be  in  a  room  off  the 
main  hall ;  Zeus  Herkeios,  whose  altar  stood  in 
the  court;  and  the  gods  of  property  like  Zeus 
Ktesios;  even  gods  from  different  shrines  in  the 
city  might  be  represented  by  small  images  in  the 
home.  At  all  the  events  of  family  life,  such  as 
the  birth  of  a  child,  the  coming  of  age  of  a  son,  or 
in  cases  of  sickness  or  death,  the  gods  of  the  home 
were  worshipped.  On  home  anniversaries  such  as 
birthdays,  and  often  on  the  occasion  of  public 
worship  in  the  city,  sacrifices  were  offered  m  the 
home.  In  a  word,  the  Greek  family  was  a  religious 
institution,  because  every  social  institution  in 
Greece  was  essentially  religious. 

^.  The  relation  of  members  of  the  family. — The 
eftort  to  ascertain  from  Greek  literature  the 
meaning  of  the  family  as  an  ethical  institution  is 
complicated  by  various  difficulties.  Pictures  of 
private  life  are  not  found  in  the  earlier  literature, 
and  we  are  left  to  deduce  the  facts  from  occasional 
allusions  in  philosophical  writings  and  speeches,  or 
from  the  exaggerations  of  comedy,  or  from  the  high 
ideal  plane  of  tragedy.  Xenophon's  account  of  the 
training  he  proposed  to  give  his  young  wife  on 
marriage  (in  the  (Economicus)  is  a  welcome  excep- 
tion, even  if  Xenophon  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  an  Athenian  citizen. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  Homeric  poems,  we  find 
charming  pictures  of  the  intimate  relations  of 
husband  and  wife,  in  particular  of  Hector  and 
Andromache(//.vi.),ofAlcinous  and  Arete  (Od.  vi.- 
viii.),  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope.  In  the  words  of 
Odysseus  to  Nausicaa  (Od.  vi.  180  f.  ;  cf.  Hesiod, 
Erga,  702),  '  There  is  nothing  mightier  and  nobler 
than  when  man  and  wife  are  of  one  heart  and  mind 
in  a  house,  a  grief  to  their  foes,  and  to  their  friends 

f-eat  joy,  but  their  own  hearts  know  it  best '  (tr. 
utcher  and  Lang). 

In  later  literature  the  references  to  this  subject 
are  few  but  striking.  It  is  Euripides  who  describes 
the  chaste  wife  who  makes  the  home  life  happy,  so 
that  the  husband  rejoices  when  he  enters,  and  calls 
himself  fortunate  as  he  goes  out  (Tp/t.  Aul.  1158  ft'.). 
Euripides  also  speaks  of  the  sweet  deceit  of  a  wife 
who  softens  the  trouble  and  cheers  the  illness  of 
her  husband  (frag.  819).    In  her  husband's  absence 
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it  is  her  lot  to  suffer  (iEseh.  Agam.  861  f.) ;  in  his 
presence  there  is  such  complete  trust  and  under- 
standing that  burdens  are  lightened  (Soph.  Qid. 
Tyr.  769  f.,  onA. passim).  By  the  time  of  Aristotle 
the  entire  community  of  life  between  husband  and 
wife  is  emphasized  (Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  viii.  14,  p. 
1162a,  19-29;  cf.  Isocr.  iii.  40)  ;  and  Plutarch  {Mor. 
59  F)  names  honour  to  the  wife  as  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  family  life. 

While  these  references  in  literature  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  pure  imagination  of  poets  and 
theories  of  philosophers,  we  must  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  conditions  which  limited  the  develop- 
ment of  such  relations.  In  general  it  is  clear  that 
the  possibilities  of  intellectual  companionship  were 
limited  by  the  very  restricted  opportunities  of  the 
wife  for  any  intellectual  development.  Where 
books  hardly  existed  in  the  home,  and  where  women 
never  came  in  contact  with  any  one  but  slaves, 
even  if  the  latter  were  sometimes  educated  persons, 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  their  husbands 
on  common  ground  intellectually.  Certain  plea- 
sures belonged  to  husband  and  wife  in  common 
^pleasure  in  the  comfortable,  well-regulated  home 
and  in  the  growing  children  ;  perhaps  sometimes 
the  pleasures  of  music.  Common  purposes  and 
ideals  they  certainly  shared  so  far  as  the  sons  and 
daughters  were  concerned.  Of  affection  between 
husband  and  wife  one  cau  say  but  little.  It  seems 
hardly  possible,  however,  that  the  pictures  of 
affectionate  husbands  and  wives  in  Greek  tragedy 
could  have  been  appreciated  by  the  Athenian 
audience,  or  even  conceived  at  all,  if  they  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  actual  life  of  the  day. 

The  relation  of  parents  to  children  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  literature.  Three  similes  in  the 
fliad  (iv.  130,  xv.  362,  xvi.  7)  express  the  tender 
sympathy  of  the  mother  for  her  child.  The  joy 
of  /Eson  in  his  son  Jason  and  of  Telamon  in  his 
son  Ajax  is  described  by  Pindar  {Pyth.  iv.  120  f., 
Isthm.  V.) ;  the  love  of  Creon  for  H^emon,  tempor- 
drily  blinded  by  passion,  in  Sophocles'  Antigone, 
the  mother's  joy  in  Cleobis  and  Biton  (Herod,  i. 
31),  and  the  pain  Medea  inflicted  on  Jason  by  kill- 
ing their  children  (Eur.  Medea),  are  examples  that 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  reverse  of 
the  same  thought  is  found  in  the  pain  when 
children  turn  out  badly  (Isseus,  v.  39 ;  Theog. 
271  ff.);  and,  when  this  feeling  of  tenderness  to 
children  seems  to  be  lacking,  as  in  the  case  of 
Demosthenes,  who  placed  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  above  his  personal  loss  in  his  daughter's 
death,  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  public  reproach 
(^schin.  in  Ctes.  77). 

The  visible  record  of  parental  affection  is  pre- 
served to  US  in  the  representations  of  mother  and 
child  on  Attic  vases,  and  in  various  representations 
of  the  family  on  Attic  grave-reliefs.  The  duty  of 
parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  right  ways, 
and  in  particular  to  develop  honour  to  the  State 
and  respect  for  parents,  is  ordinarily  presupposed 
rather  than  stated  explicitly  (cf.  Demosth.  Coron. 
22-^ ;  Eurip.  Antiope,  fr.  219).  This  training  in 
earlier  years  was  supervised  by  the  mother  ;  and, 
as  girls  never  passed  out  from  the  mother's  im- 
mediate care  till  they  were  married,  the  relation 
developed  between  mother  and  daughter  must  have 
l>een  an  intimate  one.  The  son  early  passed  from 
his  mother's  hands  to  the  schoolmaster,  the  train- 
ing slave  (iriuSayuiydi),  and,  in  less  degree,  to  the 
father.  As  to  any  intimate  relation  of  father  and 
son,  we  know  little  except  from  the  evidence  of 
tragedy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  both  sons  and 
daughters  were  trained  strictly  in  the  feeling  for 
the  unity  of  the  family,  with  the  duties  and  the 
privileges  which  this  imposed. 

The  relation  Itetween  brothers,  and  between  a 
brother  and  a  sister,  is  not  infrequently  mentioned 
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from  the  Homeric  poems  onwards.  The  account  of 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  in  the  Hiad  (iv.  148  ff., 
vii.  107)  only  serves  to  illustrate  the  general  prin- 
ciple (Od.  viii.  546).  The  affection  of  a  brother 
and  sister  is  best  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Electra 
and  Orestes  as  it  was  developed  in  literature  and 
in  art. 

The  duty  of  children  toward  their  parents  is  first 
a  material  one,  namely,  to  care  for  them  in  their 
old  age  (Lysias,  xiii.  45 ;  Iseeus,  vii.  30).  More 
broadly  it  is  described  as  honour  towards  parents 
(Lycurg.  Leocr.  94 ;  and  esp.  Pindar,  Pyth.  vi. 
23 ff.).  Plato  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  piety 
towards  parents  is  the  best  worship  of  the  goofa 
{Leg.  xi.  930  Eff.),  and  the  absence  of  such  piety 
was  at  Athens  a  legal  bar  from  public  office  (Dein. 
ii.  17).  For  the  Athenians  the  most  repulsive 
phase  of  the  Sophistic  attack  on  moral  ideals 
concerned  this  point  (Aristoph.  Clouds,  994  f.  ;  Xen. 
Mem.  ilL  5.  15),  and  the  problems  which  arose  for 
sons,  when  one  parent  was  turned  against  another, 
as  in  the  story  of  Eriphyle  or  of  Clytsemnestra, 
proved  extremely  interesting  to  the  Greeks. 

Judged  by  the  only  data  at  our  disposal — those 
of  myth  and  literature  and  art — the  unity  of  the 
family  was  the  fundamental  conception  of  Greek 
society  and  Greek  morals.  When  the  hold  of 
other  social  and  political  institutions  had  begun  to 
weaken,  the  family  still  retained  its  solidarity,  and 
duties  to  the  family  were  observed  with  care. 

Cf.  also  the  '  Greek '  section  of  artt.  Childeen, 
Education,  Marriage. 
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Savagre,  The  Athenian  FamUy,  Baltimore,  1907 ;  T.  D. 
Seymoar,  Life  in  the  Ilommo  Age,  New  York,  1907,  p.  117. 

Arthur  Fairbanks. 

FAMILY  (Hindu).— I.  The  famUy  in  India  is 
of  the  joint-family  type,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this 
reason  that  the  Indian  family  law  differs  so  much 
from  that  of  Europe.  Its  main  principles  were 
early  reduced  to  writing  in  the  well-known  legal 
Sanskrit  treatises  called  Dharmaidstras  or  Smftis, 
all  the  more  important  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Englisn.  This  so-called  Hindu  law  is 
still  applied,  throughout  British  India,  in  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  inheritance,  succession,  and 
marriage  of  Hindus,  to  caste,  and  to  Hindu  reli- 
gious usages  or  institutions. 

2.  The  state  of  a  family  living  in  union  implies 
a  common  habitation  as  well  as  community  of 
property,  of  meals,  and  of  cultus.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed, with  H.  Maine,  as  '  a  group  of  natural  or 
adoptive  descendants  held  together  by  subjection 
to  the  eldest  living  ascendant,  father,  grandfather, 
or  great-grandfather.  The  head  of  such  a  group 
is  always  in  practice  despotic'  {Early  History  of 
Institutions,  London,  1875,  p.  116;  cf.  Ancient 
Law '»,  do.  1907,  p.  133).  It  should  be  added  that, 
if  the  family  chose  to  continue  united  after  the 
father's  death,  the  eldest  son  would  generally  be- 
come its  head,  as  stated  in  the  lawbook  of  Narada : 
'Let  the  eldest  brother,  by  consent,  support  the 
rest  like  a  father.'  The  position  of  such  an  eldest 
son  managing  the  family  estate  is  also  a  very  influ- 
ential one,  though  not  equal  in  dignity  to  that  of 
a  father,  whose  power  resembles  the  patria  potestas 
of  the  paterfamilias  in  ancient  Roman  law. 

Thus  'a  wife,  a  son,  and  a  slave,  these  three  are  declared  to 
have  no  property  ;  the  wealth  which  they  earn  is  (acquired)  for 
him  to  whom  they  belong '  ^Manu,  viii.  416).  '  That  is  declared 
a  valid  transaction  which  is  done  by  the  senior  or  head  of  a 
family.  That  is  not  valid  which  has  been  transacted  by  one 
who  does  not  enjoy  independence '  (Narada,  i.  42). 

Even  nowadays  tlie  manager  (karta)  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  financial  part  of  the  house- 
hold ;  there  is  not  a  single  domestic  affair  of  any 
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importance  which  may  be  undertaken  without  his 
consent  or  knowledge  ;  and  lie  is  even  expected  to 
watch  over  the  spiritual  needs  of  all  the  members, 
and  to  check  irregularities  of  all  kinds  by  bis  sound 
discipline.  The  extent  of  his  sway  may  be  gathered 
from  the  facts  that  married  sons  in  India,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  generally  choose  to  re- 
main under  the  paternal  roof,  as  they  marry  very 
early,  and  avoid  the  responsibility  and  expense  of 
a  separate  establishment ;  that  adopted  and  ille- 
gitimate sons  may  have  to  be  added  to  the  legiti- 
mate sons ;  that  polygamy  and  concubinage  are 
not  forbidden,  whereas  the  re-marriage  of  widows 
is  objected  to ;  and  that  a  respectable  Hindu  is 
often  obliged  to  support  indigent  relatives  together 
with  their  families,  as  well  as  a  hereditary  family- 
priest  and  other  hangers-on.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  general  body  of  an 
undivided  family  extends  further  than  the  copar- 
cenary, which  consists  of  the  three  generations 
next  to  the  owner  of  certain  property  in  unbroken 
male  descent,  and  (possesses  a  riglit  of  survivorship 
for  all  the  descendants  included  in  it. 

3.  The  eldest  son  is  not  infre<^uently  allowed  by 
the  father  to  manage  the  affairs  of"^  the  family 
under  his  direction,  and  he  may  even  himself  be- 
come the  karta  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father, 
if  the  latter  is  advanced  in  years  and  unable  or 
unwilling  to  continue  to  concern  himself  with 
matters  of  a  secular  nature.  After  the  father's 
death,  the  eldest  son,  as  mentioned  before,  will 
generally  succeed  him,  though  this  is  no  invariable 
rule.  The  precept  of  Narada  is  still  occasionally 
followed,  that  even  the  youngest  brother  may 
govern  the  family  if  specially  capable,  because 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  family  depends  on 
ability.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  more  than  one 
member  of  a  family  takes  part  in  the  management, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  democratic 
methods  of  family  government.  The  kartd  is, 
however,  liable  to  render  an  account  j  it  has  been 
so  held  by  a  full  bench  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court. 

4.  The  wife  of  the  manager,  called  ghinni,  also 
occupies  a  responsible  position,  as  she  has  to  look 
after  the  inner  department  of  the  household,  to 
see  that  every  one  is  duly  fed,  to  regulate  her 
expenses  according  to  the  means  of  the  family,  to 
exercise  a  mild  and  prudent  sway  over  her  daugh- 
ters and  daughters-in-law  and  over  the  domestic 
servants,  to  get  her  daughters  married  at  an  early 
age,  and  have  their  nuptials  properly  celebrated. 
As  for  the  task  of  educating  her  children,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  expect  too  much  from  a  mother 
who  herself  is  in  most  cases  unacquainted  with  the 
barest  elements  of  knowledge,  entirely  governed 
by  religious  notions  of  the  crudest  kind,  and  given 
to  superstitious  practices. 

5.  The  daughters  and  daughters-in-law,  whose 
attitude  towards  one  another  is  not  always  that  of 
strict  harmony  and  peace,  are  not  only  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  female  head  of  the  liouse,  shut 
up  as  they  are  in  the  family  zenana ;  they  also 
jabour  under  all  the  disadvantages  and  hardships 
incidental  to  the  difficult  position  of  females  in  an 
Eastern  country.  Thus  a  young  daughter-in-law 
in  a  genteel  family  is  regarded  as  immodest  and 
unmannerly,  if  she  should  happen  accidentally  to 
enter  the  outer  or  male  compartment  of  the  house. 
No  married  female  is  permitted  to  leave  the  house, 
without  having  first  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
male  or  female  head  of  the  family,  or  otherwise 
than  in  a  closed  conveyance,  either  a  pdiki  or  a 
carriage.  Women  take  their  meals  after  the  men, 
and  the  choicest  part  of  the  food  is  first  offered  to 
the  males,  and  the  residue  kept  for  the  females. 

6.  Most  women  in  India  are  strictly  religious ; 
the  ghinni  in  paiticular  hardly  ever  fails,  after 
breakfast,  to  go  through  her  morning  service  in 


the  domestic  place  of  worship,  at  the  close  of  which 
she  invokes  the  blessing  of  her  guardian  deity.  All 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  both  male  and  female,  are 
expected  to  be  present  at  the  daily  puja  performed 
by  the  hereditary  priest  of  the  family,  and  to  make 
their  obeisance  to  the  stone  or  metal  image  of  the 
tutelary  god  of  the  house.  In  rich  families,  a  suf- 
ficient endowment  in  inalienable  landed  property 
is  set  apart  for  the  permanent  support  of  tlie  idol. 

7.  From  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  subject  of 
maintenance  is  important,  especially  as  this  in- 
cludes defraying  the  expense  incurred  for  the  nup- 
tials and  other  religious  ceremonies,  or  sainskdras, 
of  the  younger  male  members  of  the  family.  Those 
who,  owing  to  some  bodily  or  mental  defect,  are 
disqualifietr  from  inheriting  under  the  Hindu  law 
have  a  claim  to  maintenance  against  the  head  of 
the  house.  Illegitimate  sons  and  concubines  are 
also  entitled  to  be  maintained. 

8.  Partition  is  another  important  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  the  11th  cent.  Mitdksara  (a  well-known 
authoritative  Sanskrit  commentary),  partition  is 
the  adjustment  into  specific  portions  of  divers  rights 
of  the  several  members  of  a  joint-family,  i.e.  the 
ascertaining  of  individual  rights  which  during  the 
joint  condition — where  the  members  share  in  food, 
worsliip,  and  estate— are  not  thought  of.  Parti- 
tion, according  to  the  same  authority,  may  take 
place  at  the  desire  of  a  single  male  member,  who 
IS  therefore  at  liberty,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to 
terminate  the  joint-tenancy,  the  other  coparceners 
having  to  submit  to  it  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 
In  Bengal,  however,  real  partition  may  take  place 
only  after  the  father's  death,  when  any  co-snarer 
is  at  liberty  to  demand  it.  Such  is  the  law  as  laid 
down  in  the  15th  cent.  Dayabhaga,  the  author  of 
which  is  supposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
disobedience  by  sons,  to  have  deprived  the  latter  of 
the  right  of  enforcing  partition  against  the  father's 
wish.  It  appears  prooable  that  throughout  India 
partition  against  the  father's  will  was,  down  to 
very  recent  times,  considered  very  much  contra 
bonos  mores,  even  where  it  was  not  forbidden. 

9.  The  early  Sanskrit  lawbooks  contain  long 
lists  of  secondary  sons  who  may  be  used  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  legitimate  son,  if  the  latter  should 
happen  to  be  wanting.  This  topic  of  the  secondary 
sons  (gaunaputra)  is  also  treated  in  the  learned 
Sanskrit  commentaries  of  later  times,  though  all 
the  various  ancient  modes  of  filiation  had  gradually 
become  obsolete  except  the  device  of  adoption,  which 
has  remained  a  highly  important  and  vigorous  in- 
stitution down  to  the  present  day  (see  Adoption 
[Hindu]).  Of  the  other  subsidiary  sons,  the  k^- 
traja,  or  son  of  the  wife,  was  the  son  begotten  of 
one  man's  ■wife  by  another,  after  express  authori- 
zation, the  legitimate  husband  being  childless  and 
impotent,  disordered  in  mind,  incurably  diseased, 
or  dead. 

Thus,  in  the  Sanskrit  Epics,  King  Saudasa  is  reported  to  have 
induced  the  sage  V'asi^tha  to  bey:et  for  liiiu  .1  son  by  his  queen  ; 
and  the  two  brothers  IJhrtari^tra  and  I'avdu.  the  ancestors  of 
the  chief  heroes  of  the  Mahabhdratat  are  said  to  have  been 
begotten  by  the  sage  Vyasa  for  King  Vichitravirya.  This  custom 
corresponds  in  part  to  the  Uvirate  of  the  Israelites,  and  has  been 
found  to  prevail  among  many  nations  of  antiquity  and  recent 
times  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

A  son  secretly  bom  (gudhaja)  from  adulterous 
intercourse  is  also  said  to  become  the  son  of  his 
mother's  husband  :  if  a  pregnant  young  woman  mar- 
ries, her  son  belongs  to  the  husband,  and  is  called 
a  son  received  with  the  bride  (sahodha) ;  and  the 
son  of  a  girl  (kdnina),  if  she  marries,  becomes  her 
husband's  son ;  whereas,  should  she  remain  un- 
married, he  is  reckoned  as  the  son  of  her  father. 
The  latter  principle  is  equally  applicable  in  the 
ca.se  of  tlie  putrikaputra,  or  son  of  an  appointed 
daughter,  whose  son  became  the  son  of  her  father, 
if  the  latter  had  no  male  issue.    Somewhat  peculiar 
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is  the  case  of  the  paunarbhava,  or  son  of  a  woman 
twice  married,  who  appears  among  tlie  secondary 
sons,  because  women,  under  the  Braliman  law  of 
marriage,  are  not  permitted  to  marry  more  than 
once — a  proliibition  which  has  only  been  removed 
by  the  English  legislation  of  the  last  century. 

10.  The  hankering  after  sons,  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  recojjnition  of  these  various  substitutes  for 
a  real  legitimate  son,  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  exigencies  of  a  primitive  state  of  society  when 
male  issue  was  greatly  prized,  because  the  pros- 
perity of  a  family  used  to  depend  on  the  number 
of  hands  able  to  cultivate  the  family  property ;  and 
the  very  existence  of  a  tribe  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies depended  on  the  number  of  its  male  members 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  happiness  of  a  man 
even  in  the  next  world  was  connected  with  the 
existence  of  a  continuous  line  of  male  descendants 
capable  of  making  the  customary  offerings  to  de- 
ceased ancestors.  Procreation  by  the  father  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  necessary  element  in  the 
conception  of  aonship,  and  the  chastity  of  women 
was  not  valued  very  highly. 

11.  It  is  not  neces.sary,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
explain  these  anomalies  in  the  early  family  law  of 
the  Brahmans  from  a  supposed  universal  practice 
of  polyandry  in  ancient  India,  and  to  connect  them 
■with  the  polyandrous  practices  which  are  no  doubt 
widely  prevalent  among  the  non-Aryan  races  of 
India.  The  well-known  tale  of  Draupadi  in  the 
Mahabhdrata,  who  became  the  joint- wife  of  all  the 
five  Pandava  brothers,  is  the  only  instance  of  an 
Aryan  woman  said  to  have  been  the  legal  wife  of 
several  men,  and  the  Malmbharata  itself  represents 
the  match  of  Draupadi  as  unusual  and  shocking. 
As  for  polyandry  among  non-Aryans,  it  exists, 
according  to  Uisley  and  Gait's  Census  Report, 
Ijoth  in  the  matriarchal  form,  where  a  woman 
forms  alliances  with  a  plurality  of  men  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  each  other,  and  succession  is  there- 
fore traced  through  the  female,  and  in  the  fraternal, 
where  she  becomes  the  wife  of  several  brothers. 

Thiu,  among  the  Kannuvans  of  Madura,  a  woman  may  legally 
marry  any  number  of  men  in  succession,  and  may  bestow 
favours  on  paramours  without  hindrance.  Among  the  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  classes  in  Malabar,  the  four  or  five 
chosen  husbands  are  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  their 
polyandroiu  marrlajge  openly  with  much  pomp.  In  the  &lalabar 
and  Canarese  larwSds  generally,  a  woman  may  freely  associate 
with  men  unrelated  to  each  other,  so  that  the  only  family 
group  is  that  of  the  mother  with  her  children.  The  family  is 
perpetuated  by  the  female  members  only,  and  the  person  occu- 
pying the  position  of  son  to  a  man  is  the  son  of  his  sister.  This 
lathe  mavumiikaUiayam  law,  lit.  descent  in  the  line  of  a  nephew 
or  sister's  son,  which  is  nowadays  confined  to  the  Nayars  or 
Nairs  and  other  castes  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in  Travancore, 
but  even  there  ia  falling  into  diMrepute,  and  gradually  passing 
into  the  fraternal  form  of  polyandry  or  into  monandry.    The 

Sreat  facilities  for  divorce  which  exist  in  some  parts  of  the 
[adras  Presidency  may  also  be  viewed  perhaps  as  a  relic  of,  or 
akin  to,  matriarchal  polyandry.  The  fraternal  system  is  still 
widely  spread  along  the  whole  of  the  Himalayan  range,  in- 
cluding Kashmir,  as  well  as  in  some  parta  of  S.  India,  e.g. 
among  the  Todas  in  the  Nilgiris.  In  Kashmir  the  woman  is 
regarded  as  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Draupadi,  and  the  children  call  them  all  father. 

12.  In  the  Aryan  marriage  system  of  India,  what 
strikes  a  European  observer  most  is  the  well-nigh 
universal  prevalence  of  the  married  state,  which 
is  brought  about  by  the  custom  of  infant  marriage 
(see  Child  Marriaok  [in  India]).  This  custom, 
the  gradual  growth  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the 
Sanskrit  lawbooks,  ha.s  gone  on  spreading  from 
the  higher  castes  to  the  lower  till  it  has  become 
almost  universal.  There  is  no  greater  opprobrium, 
at  least  in  a  genteel  family,  than  to  have  a  daughter 
unmarried  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  hence  no  father 
dares  run  the  risk  of  deferring  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage till  she  is  grown  up.  It  may  Ije  supposed 
that  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  karta,  was  ad- 
verse, from  the  outset,' to  the  female  members  of 
the  family  exercising  the  right  of  choosing  their 
bnsbands  for  themselves.     It  may  be  hoped  that 


the  movement  against  infant  marriage  will  gradu- 
ally gain  ground  in  India,  though  hitherto  it  has 
made  but  little  progress. 

13.  The  prohibition  of  tvidow  re-marriage,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  social  complement  of  infant  mar- 
riage, is  also  a  custom  of  ancient  standing  Avhicli 
has  been  spreading  from  the  higher  castes  to  the 
lower.  Among  the  latter,  however,  it  often  meets 
with  strenuous  resistance,  women  being  more  of  a 
power  than  in  the  lugher  castes,  and  naturally  prone 
to  set  their  influence  against  the  obstacles  placed 
in  the  way  of  their  re-marriage.  Among  the  upper 
classes,  also,  social  reformers  have  been  constantly 
advocating  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  widow 
marriage. 

14.  Polygamy,  though  permitted  in  the  Sanskrit 
lawbooks,  is  rarely  practised  nowadays,  the  excess 
of  wives  over  husbands  not  amounting  to  more 
than  8  and  7  in  the  thousand  respectively  among 
Hindus  and  Buddhists.  It  is  quite  unusual  to  take 
a  second  wife,  unless  the  first  wife  should  be  barren 
or  afflicted  with  some  incurable  disease  ;  and,  even 
then,  a  man  has  often  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
first  wife,  or  of  his  caste  panchdyat,  or  of  both. 

15.  The  Sdstras  contain  many  curious  rules 
regarding  prohibited  degrees  in  marriage,  the  prin- 
cipal rule  being  that  bride  and  bridegroom  should 
never  belong  to  the  same  gotra,  or  clan  (see  Ca.ste, 
§11).  These  exogamous  rules  are  crossed  by  an 
endogamous  principle,  under  which  intermarriage 
between  persons  ditiering  in  caste  is  strictly  for- 
bidden (see  Marriage  [Hindu]).  In  practice,  any 
marriage  may  be  said  to  be  valid  which  has  been 
celebrated  in  the  presence,  and  with  the  presumed 
assent,  of  the  relatives  and  leading  members  of 
the  caste. 

16.  It  should  be  observed,  perhaps,  that  the 
othervvise  strict  rule  against  intermarriage  be- 
tween difl'erent  castes  is  relaxed  in  the  case  of 
what  has  been  called  hypcrgamy,  or  '  marrying 
up,'  i.e.  the  custom  forbidding  a  woman  to  marry 
a  man  of  a  group  lower  than  her  own,  and  com- 
pelling her  to  marry  into  a  gi-oup  equal  or  superior 
in  rank.  This  custom  is  both  wide-spread  and 
ancient,  the  Code  of  Mann  styling  marriages  be- 
tween men  of  a  higher  class  and  women  of  a 
lower  class  as  according  to  the  order  of  nature, 
while  marriages  of  the  converse  type  are  un- 
natural. Social  reformers  have  endeavoured  to 
check  the  operation  of  the  general  rule  against 
intermarriages  by  a  proposed  fusion  of  the  exist- 
ing sub-castes. 

17.  The  universally  prevailing  custom  of  cele- 
brating the  nuptials  with  great  jK>mp,  and  often 
lavish  expense,  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  tlie  im- 
portance and  sanctity  of  marriage  in  the  eyes  of 
the  jjeople.  Some  of  the  ceremonies  customary  at 
a  wedding  are  extremely  ancient,  and  seem  to'  have 
come  down  from  Aryan  times.  It  is  true  that 
concubi7iage  is  tolerated,  both  the  concubine  or 
female  slave  and  the  illegitimate  son  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Sanskrit  Commentaries  as  members 
of  a  joint-family.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
however,  public  opinion  on  this  head  has  greatly 
changed  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  holders  of 
rCljyas,  or  large  estates,  or  among  very  low-caste 
people,  that  concubines  living  as  members  of  the 
family  of  the  man  keeping  them  may  now  some- 
times be  found.     See  also  Adulteuv  (Hindn). 
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J.  Jolly. 

FAMILY  (Japanese). — The  earliest  family  sys- 
tem in  Japan  was  that  known  as  uji.  This  word 
is  of  the  same  origin  as  uchi,  signifying  '  interior ' 
or  '  household  ' ;  but  from  the  earl  iest  times  it  has 
been  used  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  'name,' 
especially  the  name  of  a  clan.  Uji  existed  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  and  constituted  the  first 
units  of  Japanese  society. 

The  organization  of  the  uji  was  c|nite  complex. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  blood  relationship  alone, 
but  of  social,  economic,  and  political  interests  as 
well.  Originally  but  a  few  noble  families  pos- 
sessed names  and  received  recognition  as  uji. 
These  uji  included  all  the  members  of  the  given 
family,  and  were  named  after  the  favour  of  the 
Royal  uji,  the  occupation  of  the  family  members, 
or  the  place  of  residence.  As  the  numbers  within 
the  family  increased,  the  branches  were  made 
subdivisions,  called  ko  uji,  or  lesser  families, 
under  the  authority  of  the  central  uji,  o-uji, 
which  in  turn  was  governed  by  its  kami,  or 
superiors.  Each  central  uji,  with  its  various 
branches,  formed  a  social  body,  for  the  most  part 
sutiicient  unto  itself  ;  and  its  chief  interest  became 
that  of  self  -  preservation  and  self  -  perpetuation 
along  clear  and  distinct  lines. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Suinin  (29  B.C.),  there 
were  laws  governing  the  names  of  uji ;  and  the 
court  carefully  looked  after  their  preservation,  not 
allowing  names  once  fixed  to  be  changed  except 
by  special  arrangement ;  and,  later,  establishing 
such  historic  uji  as  the  Fujiwara,  the  Minamoto, 
and  the  Taira.  As  the  offshoots  of  the  various  uji 
still  further  multiplied,  they  took  various  family 
names,  often  from  the  locality,  such  as  Hojo, 
Ashikaga,  Tokugawa,  etc.  These  names  were 
known  as  mioji  (the  name  of  a  descendant),  as 
distinct  from  uji ;  but  the  use  of  even  the  mioji 
was  not  allowed  to  the  common  people  until  after 
the  opening  of  the  Meiji  era  in  1868. 

As  economic  groups  the  uji  were  important. 
Occupations,  traces,  and  professions  were  con- 
sidered hereditary ;  and,  while  caste  system  in 
the  strict  sense  never  existed  in  Japan,  very  real 
bonds  held  a  man  to  the  calling  of  his  father, 
whether  that  was  the  making  of  swords  or  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  at  the  Government  Uni- 
versity of  the  time. 

As  political  factors,  the  uji  constituted  the  very 
material  and  machinery  of  government.  Theo- 
retically, the  people  of  Jajjan  were  all  included  in 
the  various  branch  uji  of  the  central  uji,  of  which 
the  Emperor  was  the  head ;  and  tlie  national 
administration,  such  as  it  was  in  those  early  days, 
was  carried  on  for  the  most  part  through  the  uji. 
In  course  of  time  the  large  uji  became  very  power- 
ful, holding  many  in  a  kind  of  serfdom,  and 
defying  the  central  authoritv  of  the  Court.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  Taikwa  reformation  in 
A.D.  645,  which  sought  to  strengthen  the  Imperial 
authority'  by  the  overthrow  of  certain  powerful 
uji,  and  the  organization  of  provinces  and  pre- 
fectures as  political  units  in  their  place.  This 
system,  copied  from  China,  was  not  adapted  to 
conditions  in  Japan  at  the  time,  and  soon  cave 
way  before  the  influence  of  other  rising  families ; 
but  during  those  years  the  uji  underwent  modifica- 
tion, which  led,  by  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
cent.,  to  a  more  complete  development  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  patriarchal  system. 

In  the  uji  the  family,  as  including  the  members 
of  one  household  merely,  was  merged  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  larger  body  of  the  elan,  and  pos- 
■eaaed  no  real  social  influence ;  but  in  the  patri- 


archal system  its  organization  became  more  clearly 
defined  and  efficient.  The  patriarchal  system 
reached  its  most  complete  development  during  the 
period  of  the  buki,  or  warrior  ;  and  it  remained 
practically  unchanged  for  centuries,  until  the 
Restoration  of  1868.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  family  under  this  system  was  the  absolute 
authority  of  its  head.  A  '  house,'  consisting  of 
relatives  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  was 
governed  by  one  head,  who,  of  necessity  a  male 
but  not  necessarily  the  father  or  senior,  exercised 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  property,  personal 
conduct,  and  lives  of  his  subordinates,  tne  only 
check  upon  his  actions  being  a  council  of  relatives 
who  held  in  sacred  regard  that  which  was  deemed 
for  the  honour  and  best  interests  of  the  family. 
Both  legislative  and  executive  power  belonged  to 
the  head  of  a  family.  He  controlled  the  education 
of  the  children,  the  marriage  of  the  young,  the 
occupation  of  all.  Ceremonies  of  all  kinds  were 
under  his  direction ;  and  punishment  even  up  to 
the  extreme  penalty  of  death  was  at  his  bidding. 
But  this  great  authority  was  combined  with  great 
obligations  ;  upon  the  head  of  a  family  devolved 
the  duty  of  its  support,  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  honour  under  all  circumstances. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  position  mainly 
of  the  male  members  of  the  family.  In  the  family 
of  early  Japan,  the  wife  and  daughter  held  by 
nature  a  place  of  greater  influence  and  importance 
than  was  allowed  after  the  coming  of  Confucian 
and  Buddhist  teachings,  which  won  the  allegiance 
of  practically  the  entire  country.  Woman's  duty 
became  that  of  obedience  to  her  father,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  son.  She  was  literally  given  in 
marriage  by  her  family ;  and,  when  married,  she 
had  to  render  absolute  obedience  to  her  husband's 
parents.  Whatever  property  she  brought  became 
the  possession  of  her  new  family  ;  and  there  were 
seven  reasons  recognized  by  the  law  for  any  one 
of  which  she  could  be  sent  back  divorced  to  her 
father's  household — barrenness,  adultery,  disre- 
spect towards  father  -  in  -  law  or  mother  -  in  -  law, 
loquacity,  theft,  jealousy,  and  foul  disease. 
Furthermore,  in  the  family  of  the  strong  and 
wealthy,  the  wife,  whatever  her  condition  and 
character,  was  doomed  to  association  with  many 
concubines  in  proportion  to  her  husband's  prosperity 
and  position. 

Filial  duty  was  the  chief  obligation,  including 
that  of  revenge.  When  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a 
grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  a  relative  was 
injured  or  slain  by  one  of  another  family,  the 
duty  of  private  revenge  rested  upon  his  sub- 
ordinates, upon  the  children  or  grandchildren. 
This  obligation  was  publicly  recognized ;  and  in 
its  performance  all  conceivable  obstacles  were 
overcome  and  dangers  met,  even  women  feeling 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  this  duty.  Private 
revenge  may  be  considered  natural  in  an  age  and 
society  where  laws  are  not  formulated  or  firmly 
enforced  by  organized  government,  especially  in 
the  country  where  the  military  ideal  has  com- 
manded the  respect  and  adoration  of  the  people. 

A  sacred  meaning  was  attached  to  the  concep- 
tion of  family  under  this  system.  The  individual 
was  swallowed  up  in  tlie  common  family  life,  not 
temporarily  but  permanently.  The  family,  from  its 
first  ancestor  to  the  latest  generation,  was  a  unit ; 
and  its  unbroken  continuance  was  all-important. 
The  departed  were  regarded  as  still  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  family,  affected  by  its  doings, 
and  able  to  aid  its  undertakings.  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  past  lived  in  the  present,  and  was  to  be 
honoured  by  it.  Ancestor-worship,  while  not 
peculiar  to  Japan  but  shired  by  all  clan-peoples, 
attained  among  the  Japanese  a  remarkable  liold 
through  this  sens*  of  family  nnity;  and  Shinto, 
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the  most  essentiaDy  Japanese  of  the  faiths,  de- 
veloped at  a  time  when  the  worship  of  ancestors 
was  strong  and  vital.  The  deified  spirits  of 
ancestors,  uji-gami,  protected  the  home  and  made 
it  a  holy  place  sanctified  by  their  presence. 

Loyalty  to  the  family  of  the  past  required  that 
the  family  of  the  present  should  take  thought  for 
the  family  of  the  future.  This  perpetuity  of  the 
family  was  attained  through  the  perpetuity  of  the 
family  head.  The  eldest  son  and  his  eldest  son 
preserved  the  family  name,  and  so  preserved  the 
family.  Thus  the  heir  to  the  family  headship 
was  obliged  to  marry  ;  and  for  him  to  die  without 
a  male  descendant  to  continue  the  family  and 
pay  due  respect  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
was  a  grave  offence  against  the  most  sacred  law 
of  filial  piety.  Divorce  of  the  barren  and  the 
taking  of  concubines  were  honourable  if  intended 
for  this  purpose. 

Heirship  in  the  family  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  property  as  of  birthright  to  the  position  of  family 
head.  From  this  fact  grew  the  system  of  adop- 
tion, when  no  son  was  bom  to  succeed  to  the  family 
name.  The  adoption  was  preferably  of  a  relative  ; 
but,  if  circumstances  required,  it  might  be  of  a 
stranger.  The  obligation  which  rested  upon  the  head 
of  the  family,  as  representing  the  hallowed  past, 
and  as  responsible  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
was  great ;  and  hence  it  was  most  important  that 
he  should  be  a  man  of  real  character  and  ability. 
From  this  consideration  arose  the  custom  of  retire- 
ment, inkyo,  by  which  one  resigned  his  position 
&a  the  head  of  a  family  to  his  son  or  another 
who  should  succeed  him.  This  was  very  common, 
for  various  family  reasons ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
influential  or  royal  families,  it  took  place,  for 
political  reasons,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  or  even  much 
earlier. 

With  the  entrance  of  Western  influence  at  the 
dawn  of  the  Meiji  era  (1868)  great  changes  began 
in  the  social  and  family,  as  well  as  business  and 
political,  life  of  Japan.  Social  changes,  to  be  made 
safely,  have  to  be  made  slowly;  and  many  elements 
of  the  old  patriarchal  system  are  strongly  operative 
to-day ;  but  gradually  the  principle  of  individualism 
is  gaining  ground.  The  present  Civil  Code  was 
compiled,  after  years  of  careful  study  in  compara- 
tive legislation,  by  scholars  and  lawyers.  It  is 
modelled  in  many  particulars  upon  German  law, 
taking  ancient  customs  into  due  consideration.  It 
became  operative  on  16th  July  1898.  In  the  sec- 
tion concerning  the  family  the  old  calculation  of 
relationship  is  abolished  ;  and  relatives  by  blood  to 
the  sixth  degree,  husband  and  wife,  and  relatives 
by  aflinity  to  the  third  degree  are  recognized  as 
forming  a  family.  An  adopted  son  is  recognized 
as  related  to  the  other  memoers  of  the  family  as  a 
natural  son  would  be.  A  'house'  is  declared  to 
be  the  sphere  of  its  headship  without  regard  to 
personality ;  and,  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end 
to  the  objectionable  custom  of  early  retirement 
from  active  life,  it  is  provided  that  the  headship 
of  a  family  shall  not  oe  resigned  before  the  age 
of  sixty.  Furthermore,  marriage  is  recognized  as 
an  act  requiring  formality,  and  is  legalized  upon 
report  to  the  proper  Grovemment  registrar.  Mutual 
consent  and  judicial  decision  are  recognized  as 
conditions,  one  of  which  mu.st  obtain,  in  securing 
divorce.  A  legal  agreement  may  be  made  con- 
cerning the  property  of  husband  and  wife ;  but 
the  uthcial  head  of  a  family  may  manage  the  pro- 
perty of  a  wife — or  of  a  husband  if  the  head  be  a 
woman  —  unless  a  special  arrangement  be  made. 
The  wife  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  her 
husband  in  the  ordinary  domestic  affairs  of  the 
home. 

In  spite  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  laws  and  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place,  it  must  be  said 


that  the  country  people  and  farmers  still  follow, 
in  large  measure,  the  old  system  in  all  matters  of 
personal  family  influence,  the  young  being  fettered 
by  the  family  authority  of  generations  living  and 
dead.  Among  the  educated  and  in  the  ^eat  cen- 
tres, on  the  other  hand,  the  individualistic  family 
of  the  English  and  American  type,  consisting  of 
husband,  wife,  and  children,  is  becoming  the  rule. 
There  is  everywhere  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
individual ;  but  beneath  the  apparent  calm  a  bitter 
struggle  is  going  on.  Two  principles  are  contend- 
ing for  supremacy :  the  principle  of  communism 
within  the  family — personal  absorption  in  its  inter- 
ests ;  and  the  principle  of  personal  freedom — the 
right  of  personal  initiative  and  realization.  The 
young  men  and  women  who  have  received  a  modern 
education  are  at  present  the  greatest  suflerers  from 
the  strife  if,  as  often  happens,  they  are  forced  by 
old  customs  into  an  uncongenial  marriage,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  break  too  thoughtlessly  into 
rebellion.  Nevertheless,  '  the  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  place  to  new.' 

LiTKEATHEB.  —  SBrii,  art.  'Japan';  Kazno  Hatoyama, 
'Japanese  Personal  Relations'  iu  oh.  x.  of  Fifty  Years  of 
New  Japan,  ed.  Shigenobu  Okoma,  Tokyo,  1907-08  (Eng.  ed. 
London,  1909);  L.  Hearn,  Japan,  London,  1904. 

Tasuku  Harada. 

FAMILY  (Jewish).' — Though  considerably  af- 
fected on  the  legal  side  by  non-Jewish  environ- 
ments, Jewish  family  life  has  retained,  throughout 
the  centuries,  a  distinct  character  to  which  Bible 
and  'Talmud  contributed.  The  influence  of  the 
family  relations  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
religious  and  social  forces,  making  for  sobriety  and 
purity,  and  forming  an  intimate  bond  between 
the  individual  and  the  community.  Family  solid- 
arity, in  its  aspects  of  piety  and  altruism,  led  to 
the  establishment  at  once  of  a  private  code  of 
morality  and  a  communal  linking  of  the  genera- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  the  individual  was 
merged  in  the  family ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
family  was  merged  in  the  community.  Every 
Jew  found  his  joy  and  his  sorrow  in  all  Jews'  joys 
and  sorrows.  He  took  a  personal  interest  in  the 
domestic  life  of  the  community,  for  the  com- 
munity was  in  a  very  real  sense  one  united  family. 
A  marriage,  a  funeral,  each  was  a  congregational 
event.  And,  more  generally,  the  social  outlook 
of  the  whole  was  based  on  the  virtue  of  the  parts. 
The  serenity  and  purity  of  the  home  worked  out- 
wards, and  made  the  communal  life  pure  and 
serene  amid  even  the  most  sordid  of  external  con- 
ditions. Family  chastity,  affection,  piety,  for- 
bearance, and  joyousness  formed  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  on  which  the  communal  life  was  securely 
erected.  Hence  the  life  of  Jewry,  in  the  Ghetto 
period,  was  independent  of,  and  rose  superior  to, 
restrictions  which  must  otherwise  have  proved 
demoralizing. 

The  whole  of  the  family  life  was  pervaded  by 
religion  ;  the  home  ceremonial  in  general  and 
the  special  Sabbath  and  festival  rites  combined 
to  make  the  table  an  altar.  The  commonest  acts 
of  the  daily  round  were  sanctified.  The  Sabbath 
in  particular  had  this  effect.  The  legalistic  ob- 
servance of  its  many  restrictions  was  associated 
with  a  spirit  of  joy  and  beatitude.  On  the  Sabbath 
eve  the  children  were  blessed — a  custom  which  still 
widely  prevails  in  Jewish  homes. 

'  Before  the  children  can  walk,  they  should  be  carried  on 
Sabbaths  and  holidays  to  the  father  and  mother  to  be  blessed  ; 
after  they  are  able  to  walk,  they  should  go  of  their  own  accord, 
with  Iwwed  body,  and  should  incline  their  heads  and  receive 
the  blessing'  (Moses  Henochs,  Brandspiegel,  tr.  Heilprin,  Basel, 
1602,  xliii.). 

Jewisli  family  life  was  based  on  this  mutual 
reverence  between  parents  and  children.  It  was 
naturally  founded  also  on  law.  The  parent — 
especially  the   father  —  exercised  authority  over 

1  See  also  '  Jewigb '  sections  of  Bietu,  Educatioh,  Marruos. 
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children  during  their  minority  (which,  in  im- 
portant aspects,  ended  with  the  boy  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  tlie  fourteenth  and  with  the  girl  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year).  Up  to 
this  date  tlie  lather  had  power  to  give  his  daugnter 
in  marriage,  though  she  had  certain  rights  of 
repudiating  (mi'un)  such  marriage.  The  general 
tendency  has,  however,  been  to  postpone  mar- 
riage until  the  girl  has  reached  her  majority, 
and  the  parental  authority  within  the  family  thus 
becomes  moral  rather  than  legal.  A  first-century 
saying  shows  ajrtly  the  combination  of  the  legal 
with  the  moral  side  of  the  father's  influence : 

•Our  nuisters  have  tauEht,  lie  who  loves  his  wife  as  himself, 
and  honours  her  more  than  himself ;  who  leads  his  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  straight  path,  and  marries  them  near  their 
time  of  maturity ; — to  his  house  the  words  of  Job  apply  (52*), 
"Thou  Shalt  Itnow  that  thy  tent  is  in  peace  " '  (Bab.  Yebamoth, 
826). 

The  child,  in  accordance  with  Biblical  precept, 
was  bound  to  honour  his  parents.  This  duty  was 
far-reaching — the  son  was  not  to  occupy  the  father's 
seat;  he  was  not  to  contradict  him,  or  call  him 
by  his  name.  The  reader  of  David  Qirahi's  com- 
mentaries will  recall  the  regularity  with  which 
this  author  cites  his  father  as  '  my  lord,  my  father.' 
The  son  could  be  compelled  to  maintain  hia  parents. 
The  daughter  was  bound  to  honour  her  father  and 
mother,  but,  as  after  her  marriage  she  came  under 
her  husband's  authority,  she  was  not  amenable  to 
all  the  obligations  which  fell  on  the  son.  On  his 
part  the  father  wa?  expected  to  teach  his  children, 
to  have  his  sons  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  and  to 
avoid  putting  unnecessary  strains  on  their  re- 
spect. Thus  the  text,  Lv  19",  'Thou  shalt  not 
put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  blind,'  was  taken 
as  a  caution  against  striking  a  grown-up  child 
{Mo'ed  Qaton,  Via) ;  the  child  might  be  tempted  to 
retaliate  with  a  passionate  blow. 

The  confined  quarters  occupied  by  the  Jews  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  the  survival  of  patri- 
archal sentiments,  often  led  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
whole  family,  of  several  generations,  under  the 
same  roof.  After  marriage,  the  bride's  parents 
would  frequently  provide  accommodation  for  the 
son-in-law.  In  the  Orient  the  system  sometimes 
leads  to  very  complicated  legal  questions  of  owner- 
ship in  the  large  houses  occupied  in  common  by 
many  distinct  coteries  of  the  family.  Tliis  system 
prevailed  more  extensively  while  marriages  were 
contracted  at  an  early  age.  But,  thougli  it  was 
the  father  who  mostly  remained  head  of  the 
family,  the  mother  filled  a  high  place  in  the 
esteem  of  her  children  and  more  remote  de- 
scendants. We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this 
in  the  Memoirs  of  GlUckel  of  Ilamelin  (17th  cent.). 
After  her  husband's  death  (1689)  she  not  only 
brought  up  her  eight  children,  but  carried  on  her 
husband's  business.  She  travelled  to  the  great 
fairs,  and  spent  her  days  usually  in  the  warehouse. 
Her  influence  over  her  children  was  extraordinarily 
complete,  her  piety  no  less  than  her  capacity 
winning  their  love  and  veneration.  No  greater 
blow  was  dealt  to  the  Jewish  theory  of  life 
than  was  inflicted  by  such  interferences  as  the 
FamUianten-Gesetz  which  prevailed  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia  in  tlie  18th  century.  In 
those  States  no  Jew  could  marry  without  a  special 
permit  from  the  Government.  The  avowed  object 
was  to  prevent  any  increase  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. The  law  was  repealed  in  1849,  but  in  many 
parte  of  the  world  the  problem  of  harmonizing 
Jewish  with  modern  legal  requirements  has  much 
modified  the  old  family  relations  which,  as  Heine 
has  made  the  modern  world  understand,  turned 
the  Jewish  home  into  'a  haven  of  rest  from  the 
storms  that  raged  round  the  very  gates  of-  the 
ghettos,  nay,  a  fairy  palace  in  which  the  be- 
spattered  objects  of    the    mob's    derision    threw 


off  their  garb  of  shame  and  resumed  the  royal 
attire  of  freemen.  The  home  was  the  place 
where  the  Jew  was  at  his  best.  In  the  market- 
place he  was  perhaps  hai'd  and  sometimes  ig- 
noble ;  in  the  world  he  helped  his  judges  to  mis- 
understand him;  in  the  home  he  was  himself 
(I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
London,  1896,  p.  113  ;  see  whole  of  ch.  vii. ). 

LiTRRATURB. — P.  BvLchholz,  Die  Fatnilie  .  .  .  nachmosaiteh- 
Utimud.  Lehre,  Breslau,  1867 ;  L.  Low,  Die  LebentalUr  in  der 
jiid.  LiteratuTt  Szegedin,  1875 ;  M.  Giidemaun,  Geach.  det 
Erziehungnoesent  und  der  Cxdtur  der  J-iiden,  Vienna,  1880-88 ; 
D.  Kanfmaim,  Die  Memoiren  der  QliickH  von  Haincln,  Frank- 
tort,  1896;  S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism^  ix)ndon, 
1896,  Philadelphia,  1908  ;  S.  Krauss,  Talmud.  Arehdologie, 
it ,  Leipzig,  1911 ;  I.  Abrahams,  op.  cit.  supra. 

I.  Abrahams. 

FAMILY  (Muslim).— The  constitution  of  the 
Muslim  family  is  very  difl'erent  from  that  of  the 
Christian  family  ;  it  is  more  indefinite,  involved,  and 
complicated.  Marriage  has  not  the  same  binding 
force ;  the  ceremony  is  far  le.ss  solemn — in  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  a  public  ceremony  at  all.  A  first  marriage 
does  not  debar  a  man  from  a  subsequent  union, 
polygamy  being  quite  legal ;  and,  outside  the 
married  state,  the  husband  ia  allowed  to  cohabit 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  slaves.  The  status 
of  the  chUdrcn  of  these  concubines  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  children  of  the  wedded  wives, 
so  that  even  marriage  does  not  precisely  decide 
the  question  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  a  child. 
Furthermore,  a  Muslim  marriage  is  precarious : 
divorce  is  more  easily  obtained  than  in  any  Christian 
sect.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  really  divorce 
that  is  admitted  by  Islam — it  is  the  husband's 
right  of  repudiation,  which  he  may  exercise  almost 
as  he  pleases.  Muslim  custom  does  not  give  the 
same  social  importance  to  marriage  as  we  do :  the 
wife,  always  secluded  in  her  apartments,  or  veiled, 
does  not  appear  in  society  at  all.  A  guest  or  a 
host  must  never  speak  to  a  Muslim  about  his  wives, 
or  ask  any  news  of  them.  The  education  of  the 
children,  which  is  the  great  family  duty  in  Chris- 
tianity, is  reduced  almost  to  vanishing-point  in 
Islam,  and  is  hardly  a  subject  of  interest  at  all  to 
the  parents.  Finally,  the  family  makes  no  effort, 
such  as  is  made  among  Christian  races,  to  perpetuate 
or  increase  its  prosperity  and  glory  from  generation 
to  generation ;  it  is,  especially  in  despotic  countries, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  prince's  whims,  and  may  pass 
in  a  day  from  wealth  to  poverty. 

The  rules  controlling  the  constitution  of  the 
Muslim  family  are  suppo.sed  to  be  laid  <lown  by 
the  Qitr'dn ;  "but  they  are  not  found  explicitly 
stated  there,  and  accretions  have  been  formed  by 
custom.  Muhammadformallysanctioned  polygamy 
— for  himself  in  iiarticular,  since  he  had  several 
wives  (nine,  according  to  some  traditions  ;  fourteen, 
according  to  others),  all  of  whom  he  regarded  as 
legitimate ;  and  he  always  had  a  revelation  to 
justify  the.se  various  marriages.  But  he  did  not 
approve  of  this  large  number  of  wives  for  the 
general  mass  of  his  followers.  It  is  generally  said 
that  he  forbade  them  to  have  more  than  four 
legitimate  wives ;  the  verse  containing  this  rule, 
however,  is  not  quite  precise  : 

'  If  ye  fear,'  says  the  Prophet  (Qur'dn,  lv.  S),  '  that  ye  cannot 
do  justice  between  orphans,  then  marry  what  seems  good  to 
you  of  women,  by  twos,  or  threes,  or  fours,'  that  is,  do  not 
niarry  too  many  wives  if  you  are  not  sure  of  being  able  to  bring 
up  the  children. 

Tradition  has  set  this  limit  of  foul-  wives  for 
ordinary  believers,  and  luxs  authorized  the  Khalifs 
and  Sultans,  as  successors  of  the  Prophet,  to  have 
nine.  Muslims  are  also  allowed,  according  to  the 
most  generally  accepted  tradition,  to  have  as  many 
slaves  as  they  choose,  to  use  as  concubines  at  ii 
moderate  fee  ;  these  slaves  are  often  the  women  in 
the  service  of  their  legal  wives,  and  hence  arises  a 
situation  somewhat  painful  for  the  latter.  This 
custom  of  unlimited  concubinage  dues  not  appear 
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to  be  formally  sanctioned  anywhere  in  the  Qttr'dn ; 
certain  Muslims,  indeed,  do  not  think  it  conform- 
able to  the  pure  teaching  of  their  religion.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  custom  that  has  always  had  wide 
vogue  in  Islam,  and  is,  no  doubt,  of  ancient  Persian 
origin.  A  large  number  of  wives  is  one  of  the 
luxuries  almost  forced  upon  a  personage  of  high 
estate  by  his  position. 

By  legitimate  wives  are  meant  women  of  free 
or  comfortable  estate — e.g. ,  among  the  Turks,  the 
daughter  or  wife  of  a  Turk.  Slaves  would  include 
the  Circassians,  Georgians,  and  at  one  time  even 
the  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Muscovites,  bought  as 
a  rule  through  the  medium  of  the  Jews ;  and  also 
prisoners  of  war.  The  husband  has  the  right  to 
free  a  slave  and  take  her  as  his  legitimate  wife. 

Marriage  with  a  woman  of  free  status,  which  is 
marriage  properly  so-called,  takes  place  by  means 
of  intermediaries ;  the  husband  and  wife  do  not 
see  each  other  until  their  union  is  consummated. 
Friends  of  the  two  families  meet  together,  a  matron 
Tisits  the  girl  and  gives  the  young  man  as  exact  a 
description  of  her  as  possible,  and,  if  the  description 
pleases,  the  dowry  is  fixed.  The  latter  is  paid  by 
the  man  ;  this  is  not  only  a  custom,  but  a  Qur'anio 
law. 

'Give  women  their  dowries  freely,*  says  the  Qur'dn  (iv,  3), 
'»nd,  if  they  are  good  enough  to  remit  any  of  it  to  you  of 
themselves,  then  enjoy  it  at  your  ease.' 

The  dowry  really  represents  a  purchase :  it  is 
the  price  paid  by  the  man  for  his  wife,  and  is 
handed  over  to  the  parents  of  the  girl,  who  give 
her  up.  The  wife  has  full  control  of  the  dowry — 
at  least  after  the  necessary  furniture  has  been 
bought.  There  is  a  great  contrast  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  Muslim  custom  and  what  takes 
place  in  Europe,  where  it  is  difficult  for  a  girl  to 
get  married  without  a  dowry,  and  the  husband 
ordinarily  controls  tlie  wife's  possessions. 

The  marriage  contract  is  arranged  before  the 
gadi.  The  woman  is  not  present  at  it,  but  is 
represented  by  her  father,  brother,  or  nearest 
relative,  who  accepts  in  her  name  the  dowry  which 
the  fianc^  undertakes  to  pay.  It  is  this  contract 
that  legally  constitutes  the  marriage ;  as  may  be 
seen,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  simple  declaration. 
After  the  contract,  the  parties  go  to  the  moscjue, 
with  the  bride  (veiled,  of  course)  and  a  few  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  imam  blesses  the  marriage. 
The  woman  is  then  taken  to  her  husband's  house  ; 
the  wedding  is  celebrated  by  two  feasts — one  for 
the  men  and  another  in  the  women's  apartments  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  the  husband  enters 
the  nuptial  chamber  and  sees  his  bride  for  the 
first  time. 

Muslim  girls  are  married  very  early — usually  at 
the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen ;  sometimes 
they  are  betrothed  when  they  are  only  three  or 
four  years  old.  Their  parents  are  very  anxious  to 
have  them  married,  and  also  re-married  as  soon 
as  possible  after  being  widowed  or  divorced.  The 
state  of  celibacy,  either  for  man  or  for  woman,  is 
scarcely  a  possibility  in  the  Muslim  world. 

The  Quran  (iv.  26 f.)  indicates  what  classes  of 
women  it  is  unlawful  to  marry  : 

'  Unlawful  for  you  are  your  mothers,  and  your  daughters,  and 
your  sisters,  and  your  paternal  aunts  and  maternal  aunts,  and 
your  brother's  daughters,  and  your  sister's  daughters,  and  your 
foster  mothers,  antf  your  foster  sisters,  and  your  wives'  mothers, 
and  your  step-daughters  who  are  your  wards,  born  of  your 
wives  to  whom  ye  have  gone  in  .  ,  .  and  that  ye  form  a 
connexion  between  two  sisters  .  .  .  and  do  not  marry  women 
your  fathers  married.* 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  foster  mothers  are 
regarded  as  real  mothers ;  as  to  the  prohibition 
against  marrying  mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters, 
it  may  have  been  neces.sary  in  consideration  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Mazdsean  religion,  which  allows 
incest.  Mixed  marriages,  i.e.  marriages  witli  non- 
Muslims,  are  practically  forbidden  by  the  Qur'dn 


(ii.  220) ;  it  is  better  to  marry  a  believing  slave, 
according  to  Muslim  opinion,  than  an  unbelieving 
free  woman ;  the  same  holds  good  of  a  husband. 
The  rite  of  Abii  9iiiif*>  however,  permits  marriage 
with  Christians  and  Jews. 

The  woman  must  obey  and  submit  to  her  husband. 
Muhammad  distinctly  regards  her  as  the  inferior 
of  man,  and  gives  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  lier 
inferiority  that  man  uses  his  wealth  to  dower  her 
{Qur'an,  iv.  38) ;  he  also  holds  that  the  masculine 
qualities  are  superior.  He  grants  the  husband  the 
right  to  admonish  a  disobedient  wife,  put  her  into 
a  separate  bed-chamber,  and  even  beat  her ;  but 
he  forbids  a  husband  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  his 
wife.  If  a  wife  commits  adultery,  the  husband  is 
allowed  by  custom  to  put  her  to  death.  Accord- 
ing to  a  fatwa  ('judicial  decision')  of  Abdallah 
Efendi,  a  husband  who  takes  his  wife  in  adultery 
and  kills  both  ott'enders  is  not  liable  to  any  punish- 
ment whatever  ;  he  even  falls  heir  to  the  woman's 
possessions.  Among  the  Turks,  the  husband  may 
also  drown  an  erring  wife.  Custom  is  more  severe 
in  this  connexion  than  the  Qur'dn  ;  for  Muhammad 
does  not  decree  the  death  penalty  for  adultery,  nor 
does  he  allow  the  injured  husband  to  execute  justice 
for  himself.  The  husband,  or  any  other  person 
accusing  a  woman,  must  produce  ifour  witnesses ; 
and  the  accuser  who  fails  to  do  so  is  liable  to 
receive  eighty  stripes  (Qur'an,  iv.  19,  xxiv.  2,  4). 
If  the  charge  is  proved  by  the  agreement  of  the 
four  witnesses,  the  offenders  are  both  to  be  punished 
with^a  hundred  stripes  administered  in  the  presence 
of  a  certain  number  of  people  ;  or  the  husband  may 
imprison  his  wife  for  an  unlimited  period.  Of 
course  he  may  also  divorce  her.  Cf.  art.  Adultery 
(Muslim). 

A  man  wishing  to  divorce  one  of  his  \vive8  for 
any  reason  must  wait  for  four  months,  keeping  the 
woman  at  his  house  but  not  cohabiting  with  her 
(Qur'an,  ii.  226) ;  then  he  dismisses  her,  giving  her 
a  document  called  a  'certificate  of  divorce.'  The 
woman  retains  her  dowry.  The  divorced  wife 
must  wait  three  months  before  marrying  again ; 
if  she  has  just  had  a  child  at  the  time  of  being 
divorced,  the  father  may  demand  that  she  nurse 
the  child  for  two  years,  and  in  such  a  case  he  must 
provide  for  the  mother's  maintenance  during  this 
period.  A  husband  may  take  a  divorced  wife  back 
again  twice ;  but,  if  he  divorce  her  a  third  time, 
he  may  not  take  her  back  unless  she  has  been 
married  to  another  man  and  divorced  also  by 
him. 

A  woman  may  not  leave  her  husband  at  will  ; 
but  she  may  seek  divorce  through  the  judge,  and  is 
granted  it  freely  in  various  circumstances  :  e.g.,  if 
the  husband  is  prodigal  or  debauched,  if  he  is  not 
a  good  Muslim,  or  if  he  has  not  the  means  of 
supplying  all  household  necessities.  It  is  the 
husband's  first  duty  to  support  the  household ; 
another  and  scarcely  less  important  duty  is  to 
maintain  his  wife,  children,  and  domestics  in  the 
practice  of  the  Muslim  religion.  The  husband, 
further,  must  rest  content  with  the  love  of  the 
wives  and  concubines  he  has  in  his  house,  and 
must  never  seek  for  objects  of  affection  outside  of 
it.  He  is  bound  also  to  give  sati3faeti<m  to  his 
legitimate  wives ;  Muhammad  says  so  expressly, 
and  the  commentary  upon  his  words  says  tliat  he 
must  cohabit  with  them  at  least  once  a  week. 

Polygamy  is  a  very  costly  luxury.  The  four 
legitimate  wives  cannot  be  forced  to  live  together  ; 
each  one  has  her  house,  or  at  least  her  apartment, 
table,  and  domestics.  Economical  reasons  are  a 
check  ujjon  polygamy,  and  it  is  only  the  rich  who 

Eractise  it.  Men  of  moderate  means  and  pea'sants 
ave  usually  only  one  wife ;  there  are  even  men 
who  prefer  not  to  marry  at  all,  and  are  content 
with  the  commerce  of  their  slaves,  the  latter  being 
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regarded  as  legitimate  wives  once  they  have  borne 
a  son.  This  method  of  procedure  is  in  agreement 
with  the  spirit  of  Qur'dn,  iv.  3  : 

'  If  ye  fe«r  that  ye  cannot  be  equitable  {i.e.  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  do  your  duty  to  the  children],  then  marry  only  one 
wife  or  one  slave.' 

The  Muslim  woman's  life  appears  to  us  a  very 
pitiable  condition.  She  takes  no  part  in  the  society 
of  men  ;  she  seldom  goes  out,  and  is  always  veiled 
when  she  does  go.  The  wearing  of  the  veil  and  a 
certain  amount  of  seclusion  are  forced  upon  her  by 
the  Qur'dn.  The  custom  of  veiling  is  also  found 
in  ancient  Greece ;  it  existed  likewise  among  various 
Arabian  tribes  before  the  time  of  Muhammad  ;  it 
was  meant  to  protect  tlie  dignity  of  free-born 
women,  and  scarcely  applied  to  any  others.  It 
was  only  the  women  of  high  social  rank  that 
Muhammad  had  in  view  when  he  imposed  the  rule 
of  covering  the  face  with  a  veil ;  his  words  did  not 
apply  to  slaves  or  women  of  low  station.  The 
precept,  however,  has  been  put  in  practice  by  all 
Muslims,  and  peasants  and  even  nomads  wear 
veils ;  the  latter,  it  is  true,  do  not  have  them  so 
well  fixed  on  as  the  town-ladies ;  they  hang  loose 
around  the  face,  and  are  lowered  only  when  passing 
a  stranger.  In  Constantinople,  after  the  revolution 
(A.D.  1909)  which  dethroned  the  Sultan  Abdul 
](^amld  II.,  Muslim  women  began  to  go  out  un- 
veiled ;  and  the  shaikh  al-islam  had  to  make  a,fatwd 
commanding  them,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to 
return  to  the  observance  of  the  law. 

Women  of  high  position  go  out  very  little ;  they 
pay  visits  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  visit  the 
shops,  but  rarely  the  mosque.  Their  chief  amuse- 
ment is  going  to  the  baths  ;  but  in  the  larger  harims 
there  are  very  elegantly  built  bathrooms,  and  so  the 
women  are  deprived  of  this  motive  for  going  out. 
The  Turkish  lady  passes  her  day  on  a  sofa,  smoking, 
singing,  spinning,  embroidering,  or  sleeping.  Many 
of  them  nave  had  keen  intellects  in  their  youth, 
and  have  received  instruction  and  even  learned  a 
little  foreign  literature ;  but  their  intelligence  is 
apt  to  become  dull  in  their  seclusion,  and  their 
occupations  are  of  necessity  childish.  Their  chief 
concern  is  to  please  their  husband ;  and  they  become 
expert  in  the  arts  of  dressing  and  voluptuousness. 
In  the  larger  harims  the  musical  and  dancing  slaves 
have  to  give  festivals  from  time  to  time. 

Neither  the  Turks  nor  the  Arabs  are  a  prolific 
race  ;  and  the  multiplicity  of  wives  does  not  increase 
the  number  of  children.  The  secluded  life  must 
be  unfavourable  to  fecundity,  and  the  desire  for 
luxury  gets  the  better  of  that  of  producing  children. 
Many  young  women,  slighted  by  their  lord,  pass 
their  youth  in  enforced  sterility  in  the  women's 
workshop ;  and  the  keeping  of  these,  besides,  entails 
the  sacrifice  of  a  certain  amount  of  virile  force,  for 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  great  number  of  eunuchs 
to  keep  in  tbe  paths  of  chastity  a  multitude  of 
pretty  slaves  who  are  tormented  by  their  sensual 
appetites  and  the  ennui  of  the  harim. 

Children  are  brought  up,  to  the  age  of  seven,  by 
the  women,  in  the  father's  house  ;  they  are  swaddled 
for  eight  or  ten  months,  and  are  usually  nursed  by 
the  mother,  who  suckles  them  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
months  (the  Qur'an  [xlvi.  14]  says  thirty  months). 
If  a  nurse  has  to  be  requisitioned,  she  is  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect ;  she  is  called  '  the  foster 
mother,'  and  is  generally  a  young  slave  who  becomes 
free  and  is  then  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
family.  The  child  is  laid  in  a  fine  cradle  and,  in 
rich  families,  rocked  by  slaves.  A  fete  is  held  to 
celebrate  the  day  when  it  is  put  into  short  clothes 
or  has  its  hair  cut  for  the  first  time,  and  another 
when  it  begins  to  walk.  At  about  seven  years  of 
age,  boys  are  circumcised  and  jpass  out  of  the 
women's  care.  This  ceremony,  which  they  like  to 
perform  for  a  fairly  large  number  of  children  at  a 


time,  is  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicings.  The  boys 
after  circumcision  may  be  seen  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Muslim  towns,  dressed  in  rich  clothes, 
and  wearing  turbans  embroidered  in  gold  and 
silver  and  surmounted  by  plumes,  and  their  families 
also  give  gifts  to  the  poor  at  this  time  (see,  further, 
Circumcision  [Muliammadan],  vol.  iii.  p.  677). 
Among  the  Arabs,  this  is  also  the  occasion  for  giving 
the  boys  horses.  Boys  from  the  age  of  seven  up- 
wards go  to  school ;  they  are  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  a  little  of  the  Qur'dn.  In  towns 
where  there  are  Christian  missionary  schools  the 
young  Muslims  sometimes  attend  them  ;  even  the 
little  Muslim  girls  go  to  the  schools  managed  by 
Cliristian  nuns.  Sometimes  the  richer  parents 
employ  governesses  to  come  to  their  houses,  and 
they  may  be  Europeans.  All  the  girls  learn  to 
sew  and  embroider ;  they  do  not  take  the  veil  until 
puberty.     See,  further,  EDUCATION  (Muslim). 

Muslim  children  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
their  father  and  mother.  This  veneration  is  en- 
joined in  several  verses  of  the  Qur'dn  (xlvi.  14-16, 
xvii.  24  f. ).  A  Tatar  boy  never  sits  down  in  presence 
of  his  father ;  and  a  Turkish  boy  always  comes  for 
his  father's  blessing  at  the  festivals  and  chief  events 
in  his  life.  In  important  Arab  families  the  father 
is  a  veritable  king.  The  chief  of  a  rich  family 
settles  his  sons  when  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty ;  he  gives  them  houses  of  their  own  and 
finds  them  wives ;  this  first  marriage  is  arranged 
by  the  parents,  whom  the  young  man  cannot  but 
obey. 

'The  Qur'dn  lays  down  some  regulations  as  to 
wills ;  but  they  are  not  quite  clear.  The  disposable 
portion  is  not  stated  in  figures.  It  is  said  that 
*  men  should  have  a  portion  of  what  their  parents  and  kindred 
leave,  and  women  should  have  a  portion  of  what  their  parents 
and  kindred  leave,  whether  it  bo  little  or  much,  a  determined 
portion '  (iv.  8) ; 

but  it  is  not  stated  what  portion.  A  son  has  a 
right  to  twice  the  portion  of  a  daughter.  A 
husband  gets  one-half  of  what  his  wife  leaves  if 
there  ai'e  no  children,  a  quarter  if  there  are 
children.  A  widow  gets  a  quarter  of  her  husband's 
possessions  if  there  are  no  children,  an  eighth  if 
there  are  children.  Thus  we  see  that  testamentary 
legislation  is  ruled  by  the  idea  of  the  woman  s 
inferiority — an  idea  which  dominates  the  whole 
system  of  Muslim  family  life.  See,  further.  Law 
(Muhammadan). 

LiTSRATuaE.— It  is  impossible  to  select  a  bibtioeraphy  on  this 
subject.  All  books  on  Muslim  religion  and  all  accounts  of 
travels  in  Muslim  countries  contain  some  reference  to  it. 
Besides  the  Qur'dn  itself,  it  may  be  useful  to  consult  d'Obsson's 
Tableau  gMral  de  Vempire  othoman,  Paris,  1787-1820,  which 
gives  an  account  of  Turkish  customs  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
cent.— that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  Turks  had  not  yet  been 
influenced  by  European  thought ;  the  general  works  or  manuals 
recently  published  on  Muhammadauism,  e.g.  by  O.  Hondas 
(L' Islamiame,  Paris,  1904)  or  M.  Hartmann  (Der  islam. 
Orient,  Berlin,  1899  ft.),  and  the  present  writer's  La  Doctrine 
de  I'itlam,  Paris,  1909.  There  are  numerous  interesting  details 
regarding  life  in  the  Sultans'  Jariww  in  J.  A.  Guer,  itoeurB  et 
usages  lUS  TurcSy  Paris,  1746  (a  very  fine  work)  ;  and  a  charming 
description  of  family  life  in  the  castle  of  an  Arab  nobleman  is 
found  in  Emily  Ruete's  Mimoires  d'une  princesse  arabe,  Paris, 

1906.  BO!*  Cabra  de  Vaux. 

FAMILY  (Persian).— Pride  in  an  honoured 
lineage  has  always  been  as  characteristic  of  the 
Iranians  as  of  other  peoples.  Thus  Darius  I. 
traces  his  descent  to  Acha;menes  (Behist.  i.  4-6), 
and  from  the  O.  Pers.  inscriptions  we  learn  the 
Iranian  term  for  '  family,'  taumd  (ib.  i.  8,  28,  45, 
etc.),  lit.  '  seed.' '  There  are,  however,  only  meagre 
data  on  tlie  various  degrees  of  relationship,  except 
for  those  of  husband  and  wife  and  of  parent  and 
1  The  doubts  of  Tolnian  {Anc.  Vers.  Ijex.,  New  York,  1903, 
p.  91)  as  to  the  connexion  of  O.  Pers.  Uiumd  with  Av.  iaomwn, 
'  seed,'  seem  exaggerated  in  view  of  the  Bab.  rendering  of 
taumd  by  i(ru,  '  seed,  family '  (cf.  Heb.  jn.},  '  seed,  offspring ' ; 
and  the  plural  of  Av.  taoxman,  in  the  sense  of  '  kindred,'  in 
Vend.  xu.  21). 
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child,  and  for  this  reason  we  must  especially  regret 
the  loss  of  those  portions  of  the  Avesta  HusparaTn, 
Nask  wliich  treated  of 

*  the  ^uardianshii.  of  a  family ;  likewise  the  varieties  of  it,  and 
the  fitness  of  a  man  for  it.  About  one's  own  family,  and  what- 
ever la  on  the  same  subject.  About  the  income  of  wife  and 
child.  .  .  .  About  adoption  ;  likewise  the  varieties  of  it,  and 
fitness  for  it ;  the  violation  of  adoption,  the  sin  of  the  son  who 
is  accepted,  and  whatever  is  on  the  same  subject.  .  .  .  About 
property  that  comes  to  next  of  kin  through  relationship,  and 
that  through  adoption.  .  ,  .  About  where  and  in  whom,  after 
the  father,  is  the  prerogative  as  to  a  daughter  being  ^iven 
away  to  a  husband  (Din*,  vni.  xxxvi.  7-17).  Similar  discus- 
sions— probably  more  elaborate — were  contained  in  the  lost 
Sakd^um  Nask  of  the  Avesta  (ib.  xliii.  10-20). 

The  closeness  of  bonds  between  relatives  as  de- 
termined by  the  godling  Mithra,  according  to  YaSt 
X.  116  f.,  has  been  quoted  above  (p.  208''),  and  in 
Vend.  xii.  the  duration  of  mourning  for  various 
kinsfolk  is  given  in  a  form  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

For  a  father  (pilar)  or  mother  (motor)  30  days ;  for  a  son 
(puthra)  or  daughter  (dnghdhar)  30  days  ;  for  a  brother  (bratar) 
or  sister  (xvanhar)  30  days ;  for  a  husband  (nmdno  -  paiti, 
'  house-master ')  or  wife  (mndnd-paihni,  *  house-mistress  ')  6 
months  ;  for  a  grandfather  (npdka)  or  grandmother  (ni/dka)  25 
days  ;  for  a  grandson  (napdt)  or  granddaughter  (nap(i)  25  days  ; 
for  a  brother's  son  (brdtruya)  or  brother's  daughter  (brdtmya) 
K  days  ;  for  a  father's  brother  ((ui'rya)  or  father's  sister  (tuiryd) 
16  days ;  for  a  son  of  a  father's  brother  (tuirj/o-puthra)  or 
daughter  of  a  father's  sister  {tuiryordughdhar)  10  days  ;  for  a 
■on  of  a  son  of  a  father's  brother  or  the  daughter  of  a  daughter 
of  a  father's  sister  (on  these  two  terras,  corrupted  in  the  exist- 
ing manuscripts,  see  Bartholomae,  AUiran,  Warterb.,  Strass- 
burg,  1904,  col.  748)  5  days.  These  periods  are  for  those  who 
have  died  in  full  religious  fellowship  ;  for  those  who  die  while 
nnder  the  ban  the  time  of  mourning  must  be  doubled. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  each  sex  mourns  for  Its  own 
dead — '  then  when  a  father  dies  or  a  mother  dies,  how  long  do 
they  mourn  for  them,  the  son  for  the  father,  the  daughter  for 
the  mother?'  (similarly  the  father  for  the  son,  the  grand- 
daughter for  the  grandmother).  But  brothers  may  mourn  for 
Bisters,  and  sisters  for  brothers ;  and  nothing  is  directly  speci- 
fied regarding  sex  distinctions  in  mourning  for  nephews,  nieces, 
ancles,  aunt«,  and  first  or  second  cousins.  Besides  these  re- 
lations, honour  is  shown  to  the  fravaxhis  (^.r.)  of  those  next  of 
kin  (nabdnazdiita  [Yatna  1.  18,  iii.  22,  Iv.  24,  vii.  22,  xxii.  27, 
xxiii.  4,  xxiv.  8,  xxvL  7,  Ixvi.  19,  Ixxii.  7f.;  YaSt  xiil.  166; 
A/ringnn  ii.  2]). 

The  only  terms  for  relatives  in  the  Avesta  besides  those  Just 
quoted  are  for  husband  of  one's  daughter  (zdmdtar),  and  for 
ikther  of  one's  husband  (xvasura  ;  both  in  YaSt  x.  116),  while 
lor  great-great-grandfather  the  O.  Pers.  (Art,  Sua.  a,  3)  has 
apandyaka.  The  dual  pitare  ('  two  fathers ')  denotes  *  parents ' 
{YaJU  X.  116),  and  the  plural  pUrebyo  (*  to  the  fathers ')  is  em- 
fiioyed  in  Vend.  xv.  13  to  denote  the  father  and  the  oldest 
members  of  his  family  (cf.  O.  Icelandic  fethgar,  '  father  and 
■od(b),' nuEfAmtr,  *  mother  and  daughtet^s)' [Delbriick,  Fest. 
grutB  an  Roth,  Stuttgart,  1893,  pp.  15-17;  Bmgmann,  Vergl. 
Oramm.  der  indogenn.  Spraehen',  Strassbarg,  1897  fl.,  n.  ii. 
468,  447J). 

Marriage  -was  to  the  Iranians  a  sacred  duty  (see 
Celibacy  [Iranian]) ;  a  good  marriage  was  a  boon 
to  be  mentioned  along  with  honourable  lineage 
{Visp.  ii.  7) ;  good  husbands,  to  whom  the  father 
gave  away  the  bride '  ( Ytuna  Ii.  17  ;  Dink.  viii. 
XX.  89,  xxxvi.  17,  xliii.  10  f.),  were  the  gift  of 
Haoma  {Yasna  ix.  23),  and  maidens  also  prayed 
for  spouses  to  Ardvi  Sura  Anahita  {Yait  v.  87), 
Vayu  (ii.  XV.  39-41),  and  Asi  Vanuhi  {ib.  xvii.  10). 
Family  discords  were  viewed  with  horror  (Yasna 
Ixv.  7),  and  a  good  wife  was  to  be  easy  to  guide, 
obedient  to  her  spiritual  head,  and  pious,  whue  her 
husband  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  faith, 
free  from  the  kayadha  sin  (contempt  of  religion  ?), 
and  diligent  ( Visp.  iii.  4  ;  Gah  iv.  9  ;  cf.  Dim.  viii. 
xxxi.  5f.).  Terrible  punishment  awaited  the  dis- 
obedient wife  in  the  world  to  come  (ArtiA-Viraf 
Ndmak,  ed.  and  tr.  Asa,  Hang,  and  West,  Bom- 
bay, 18'72,  xxvi.,  Ixiii.,  Ixx.,  Ixxxii.  f.). 

riie  best  of  all  marriages  was  the  '  next-of-kin  ' 
{x'aetvadaiha  [Vup.  iii.  3  ;  Gah  iv.  8  ;  YaSl  xxiv. 
17]),  on  which  see  MARRIAGE  (Iranian)  ;  and  the 
wife  might  be  of  any  one  of  five  classes. 

A  pddldh  ('  ruling  or  privileged ')  wife  is  an  unbetrothed 
maiden,  wedded  with  her  parenU'  consent,  her  children  all 
belonging  to  her  husband.  A  yukan  or  ayvk  ('  only  child  ') 
wife  IS  iiroilar,  except  that  her  first  child   belongs  to   her 

I  Apparently  an  orphan  girl  without  uncles  on  either  side 
was  unmarriageable  (Z>in*.  vm.  xliii.  11). 


parents,  who  give  her  in  return  one-third  of  their  property. 
A  satar  (*  adopted  *)  wife  is  one  dowered  by  the  relatives  of  a 
man  dying  childless  and  unmarried  ;  half  her  children  belong 
to  her  living  husband,  and  half  to  the  dead  one,  who  also  has 
her  in  the  other  world.  A  idkar  0  serving ')  wife  is  a  re-married 
widow,  if  she  has  no  children  by  her  first  husband,  who  in  any 
case  has  her  in  the  future  world ;  she  is  also  a  satar  wife.  A 
xud-iardi  ('  self-disposing ')  wife  is  one  marrying  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  from  whom  she  inherits  no  property 
until  her  eldest  son  gives  her  to  his  father  as  a  pddidJi  wife 
(Pers.  rivdyats  summarized  by  West,  SBE  v.  142,  note  10  ;  cf. 
also  Dink.  v.  17,  tr.  Sanjana,  p.  637 ;  Anquetil  du  Perron,  11. 
660  f.). 

Polygamy  was  common,  at  least  among  the 
rich,  among  the  Persians  (Herod,  i.  135  ;  Strabo, 
p.  733  ;  Ammian.  Marcel,  xxiii.  76  ;  Agathias,  ii. 
30)  and  Medians  (Strabo,  p.  526)  ;  and  it  also  ap- 

fears  to  have  flourished  among  the  Zoroastrian 
ranians.  As  Geiger  points  out  (Ostiran.  Kultur, 
pp.  244,  247),  there  are  Avesta  passages,  such  as 
Vend.  iii.  3  (in  the  house  of  the  righteous,  women 
and  children  are  present  in  rich  abundance— 
frapithwo  nairika  frapithwo  aperenayiiko),  which 
imply  this,  while  in  Yasna  xxxviii.  1  there  is 
plainly  a  reference  to  the  '  women  '  (doubtless  the 
wives)  of  Ahura  Mazda  himself  (ydsid  toi  gend 
ahurd  mazdd),  and  Zoroaster  is  represented  by 
tradition  as  having  three  wives,  two  of  whom  were 
'  privileged  '  and  the  third  a  '  serving '  wife  (Bun- 
dahiSn,  xxxii.  5-7  ;  cf.  also  Jackson,  Zoroaster, 
New  York,  1899,  p.  20  f.).  In  the  later  period, 
when  the  Mdtigdn-l-Hazdr  Ddtistdn  was  written, 
polygamy  was  expressly  recognized  (West,  GIrP 
li.  117),  but  in  India  it  was  permitted  only  when 
the  first  wife  was  barren,  and  then  only  if  she 
gave  consent  (Anquetil  du  Perron,  ii.  561). 

In  regard  to  concubinage,  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  a  sharp  distinction  between  Zoroastrian 
and  non-Zoroastrian  Iranians.  The  Avesta  con- 
tains no  allusion  to  the  concubine,  and  tlie^  chief 
references  in  Pahlavi  literature  seem  to  be  Sdyast 
Id-Sdyast  x.  21,  xii.  14,  the  latter  passage  reading  : 
'  It  is  well  if  any  one  of  those  who  have  their  handmaid 
(doior)  in  cohabitation  (zanih),  and  offspring  is  bom  of  her, 
shall  accept  all  those  who  are  male  as  sons  ;  but  those  who  are 
female  are  no  advantage,  because  an  adopted  son  is  requisite, 
.  .  .  and  there  are  many  who  do  not  appoint  an  adopted  son 
with  this  idea,  that :  "  The  child  of  a  handmaid  may  be  accepted 
by  us  as  a  son." ' 

Among  the  non-Zoroastrians,  on  the  contrary, 
concubinage  was  very  common,  at  least  among  the 
wealthier  classes  (jB.ff.B  iii.  812  f.).  There  was  in 
the  Sasanian  period,  as  there  is  to-day,  a  strong 
disapproval  of  marriage  outside  the  Zoroastrian 
community  (Dmk.  iii.  80,  tr.  Sanjana,  pp.  90-102 ; 
the  particular  case  under  consideration  is  the  mar- 
riage of  a  Zoroastrian  to  a  Jewess),  the  reasons 
being  largely  those  of  lack  of  racial  and  religious 
sympathy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of 
princesses  from  foreign  lands  was  very  frequent 
throughout  Persian  history,  even  in  the  Sasanian 
period  (Spiegel,  ErAn.  Alterthumskunde,  iii.  679  f.). 
When  Zoroastrianism  was  still  a  proselytizing  re- 
ligion, a  non-Zoroastrian  might  be  wedded  after 
having  embraced  the  Zoroastrian  faith  ;  but  the 
modern  Parsi-s  have  not  merely  abandoned  prosely- 
tizing, but  object  strenuously  to  receiving  converts, 
so  that  the  problem  of  intermarriage  has  become 
more  difficult  than  it  was  centuries  ago. 

The  dowry  of  a  widow  who  marries  a  second 
time  is  less  than  that  of  a  virgin  bride  [Dink.  v. 
17,  tr.  Sanjana,  p.  637),  and,  as  already  noted, 
half  of  her  children  by  her  second  husband  really 
belong  to  her  first  husband,  as  does  she  herself  in 
the  future  world. 

There  was,  besides  the  forms  of  marriage  already 
mentioned,  a  quasi  -  levirate.  According  to  al- 
iiiruni  {India,  tr.  Sachau,  London,  1888,  i.  109  f.), 
quoting  Tansar, 

'  if  a  man  dies  without  leaving  male  offspring,  people  are  to 
examine  the  case.  If  he  leaves  a  wife,  they  marry  her  to  his 
nearest  relative.  If  he  does  not  leave  a  wife,  they  marry  his 
daughter  or  the  nearest  related  woman  to  the  nearest  related 
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male  ol  the  family.  It  there  Is  no  woman  of  hta  family  left,  the^ 
woo,  by  means  of  the  money  of  the  deceased,  a  woman  for  his 
family,  and  marry  her  to  some  male  relative.  The  child  of  such 
a  marriage  is  considered  as  tlic  ofTspriuK  of  the  deceased.  Who- 
ever neglects  this  diitv  and  docs  not  fulfil  it,  kills  innumerable 
•ouls,  since  he  cuts  off'lhe  progeny  and  the  name  of  the  deceased 
to  all  eternity.'  ... 

The  desire  of  the  Tranians  for  children  and  their 
provision  for  their  education  liave  been  considered 
elsewhere  (ERE  iii.  544,  v.  207  f.).  As  supple- 
mentary to  Children  (Iranian),  it  may  be  noted 
that  not  only  were  children  a  blessing  ( Vend.  iv. 
47  ;  Sdyast  Id-Sdyast,  x.  22,  xii.  15  ;  Ddtistan-l 
Dinik,  xxxvii.  43;  DlnL  v.  19  [tr.  Sanjana,  p. 
639],  VIII.  XX.  139)  and  childlessness  a  curse  {Yait 
xvii.  57),  but  special  respect  was  paid  to  mothers 
of  heroic  sons  ( Yasna  i.  6,  etc.  ;  VUp.  i.  5 ;  Gdh 
iv.  2 ;  Slroz  i.  7,  ii.  7 ;  YaSt  ii.  5,  10),  and  the 
birth  of  some  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  Iran  was 
a  direct  reward  for  the  religious  devotion  of  their 
fathers  {Yasna  ix.  4  [Yima],  7  [Thraetaona],  10 
[Urvaxsaya  and  Keresaspa],  13  [Zarathustra]). 

The  principle  of  filial  obedience  was  implanted 
by  Ahura  Maztla  himself  ( Yasna  xliv.  7),  and  the 
Dinkart  declares  (IX.  Iv.  5)  that 

*  whoever  teaches  to  a  son  reverence  unto  his  father  has  also 
appropriated  the  reward  for  reverence  unto  the  creator  for 
teaching  that  person ;  even  for  this  reason,  because  express 
reverence  unto  parents  and  service  to  them  are  connected  with 
reverence  unto  the  Creator  and  service  to  him.' 

Even  after  the  death  of  one's  parents  and  other 
relatives,  one  is  to  celebrate  the  sacred  feast 
(myazd),  the  consecration  of  the  sacred  cakes 
{dron),  and  the  benedictions  (dfr'ingdn)  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  who  will  then  avert  misfortunes 
from  the  living  {Sad  Dar,  xiii.  ;  cf.  vi.  2,  xlv.  9). 
Naturally,  the  father  had  certain  duties  toward 
his  child  {Dink.  VIII.  xxxi.  21,  xxxiv.  4f.) ;  but,  if 
the  proper  filial  obedience  was  not  shown,  those 
who  '  in  the  world  distressed  their  father  and 
mother,  and  asked  no  absolution  and  forgiveness 
from  their  father  and  niotlier  in  the  world,'  had, 
in  hell,  '  their  chests  plunged  in  mud  and  stench, 
and  a  sharp  sickle  ever  went  among  their  legs  and 
other  linil^,  and  they  ever  called  for  a  father  and 
mother'  {Artd-Virdf  Ndmak,  Ixv.). 

In  the  Pahlavi  Ddtistdn-i  Dinlk,  elaborate  rules 
are  given  for  inheritance,  adoption,  and  guardian- 
ship. 
The  regulations  for  inheritance  are  as  follows  (Ixii.  3f.,  6): 
When  there  is  nothing  otherwise  in  the  will  and  private,  pro- 
lerty  goes  to  a  wife  or  daughter  who  is  privileged ;  if  one  gives 
ler  anything  by  will,  then  she  does  not  obtain  the  share  pertain- 
ing to  her.  Whenever  a  share  for  a  son  is  not  provided  by  it, 
every  one  has  so  much,  and  the  wife  who  may  be  a  privileged 
one  has  twice  as  much  ;  and  the  share  of  that  one  of  the  sons, 
or  even  the  wifeof  a  son,  who  is  blind  in  both  eyes,  or  crippled 
in  both  feet,  or  maimed  in  both  his  hands,  is  twice  as  much  as 
that  of  one  who  is  sound.  ...  If  there  be  no  son  of  that  man, 
but  there  be  a  daughter  or  wife  of  his,  and  if  some  of  the  affairs 
Of  the  man  are  such  as  render  a  woman  not  suitable  for  the 
raardianship,  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  family  guardian  ;  if 
Uiere  be,  moreover,  no  wife  or  daughter  of  his,  it  is  necessary  to 
appoint  an  adopted  son.'  The  adopted-sonship  and  guardian- 
ship referred  to  in  these  sections  are  thus  defined  in  the  same 
treatise  (Ivi.  ^-4) :  *  It  is  requisite,  whenever  a  man  of  the  good 
religion  is  passing  away,  while  he  is  a  complete  ruler  of  a 
numerous  household,  who  has  no  wife  and  child  that  may  be 
privileged  and  acknowledged,  nor  associating  brother,  nor  son 
»y  adoption,  and  his  property  is  sixty  stirs  [about  84  rupees] 
of  income.  The  controlling  of  the  property  is  to  be  publicly 
provided  out  of  the  kindred  of  the  deceased,  and  is  called 
the  adopted-sonship ;  and  he  is  to  be  appointed  to  it  who  is 
the  nearest  of  the  same  lineage,  who  will  manage  and  keep  the 

£ropert>-  united  in  its  entirety.  The  guardianship  of  a  family 
that  when  a  guardian  has  to  be  appointed  in  that  manner  over 
the  family  of  a  man  whose  wife,  or  daughter,  or  infant  son  is 
not  fit  for  their  own  guardianship,  so  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
point some  one.'  Those  who  are  suitable  for  such  adoption 
we  *a  grown-up  man  of  the  good  religion  who  is  intelligent,  a 
complete  ruler  of  a  numerous  household,  expecting  ofifspriiig, 
and  not  having  sins  worthy  of  death,'  such  a  man  being  cligibTe 
•even  when  he  has  accepted  either  one  adoption,  or  many  adop- 
tions.' •  And  a  grown-up  woman,  or  even  a  child,  is  suitable  for 
one  adoption,  but  when  adopted  in  one  family  she  is  not  suitable 
for  another  adoption.  A  woman  requiring  a  husband — though 
a  complete  worshipper— or  a  foreigner,  or  an  infldel,  or  one 
having  sins  worlhy  of  death,  is  unflt  for  adoption  ;  so  also  those 
who  are  demon-worshippers,  she  who  is  a  concubine  (»fi»or 
nUman)  or  courtezan,  and  she  who  is  meustruous  arc  unfit' 
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(ib.  Ivil.  2-4;  cf.  also  Ivi.  6f.).  Hal.viminislration  of  the 
adopted-sonship  is  a  deadly  sin  (ib.  Ix.).  This  adoption  is  of 
three  kinds— existent,  provided,  and  appointed.  'An  adopted 
son  who  is  existent  is  such  as  a  wife  who  may  be  privUeged,  or 
an  only  daughter  is  a  kind  of  adopted  son  owing  to  confidence 
in  herself,  such  .as  happens  when  there  is  no  wife,  and  a  daughter 
for  whom  there  is  no  husband.  ...  An  adopted  son  who  U 
provided  is  such  as  a  son  that  is  acknowledged,  who  is  accepted 
by  oneself,  and  free  from  being  appointed,  or  from  necessity. 
And  an  adopted  son  who  is  appointed  is  he  who  is  to  be  ap. 
pointed  among  the  relations  wiio  are  suitable  for  adoption— 
and  are  nearest  to  him  who  is  to  be  appointed  as  adopted  son — 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  he  performs  the  duty  of  family 
guardianship ;  he  who  is  the  appointed  one  is  he  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  men  who  are  the  nearest  relations  on  account  of 
proximity '  (ib.  Iviii.  3-5). 

From  this  fictitious  adoption  we  must  distin- 
guLsh  the  real  adoption  of  a  son,  to  l)e  appointed, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  dying  with  neither  an  own 
nor  an  adopted  son,  by  the  priests  and  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  in  order  that  the  soul  of  the  dead 
man  might  escape  tlie  tortures  of  hell,  especially  as 
'  every  duty  and  good  work  that  he  [the  adopted 
son]  performs  shall  be  just  like  that  which  is  per- 
formed by  one's  own  hand  .  .  .  every  time  tliat 
they  appoint  an  adopted  son  for  any  one,  it  is  just 
as  though  they  have  made  the  deceased  alive' 
(Sad  Dar,  xviii.  12,  19). 

IjTiiiATUiiF.— B.  Delbriick,  Die  indogerm.  VeruxindUcha/U- 
nammlASG  xi.  6),  Leipzig,  1889,  pp.  41,  76,  86,  96,  100,  107, 
129,  140 ;  H.  Hirt,  £He  l7uio{jemiunent  Straseburg,  1906-07, 
pp.  704-707 ;  O.  Sciirader,  Sprachvergleichung  und  Urgfsch.^t 
Jena,  1907,  ii.  805-318;  F.  Spiegel,  Erdn.  AUerthumskxmde, 
Leipzig,  1871-78,  iii.  676-084;  W.  Geiger,  0«(irdn.  Kultur 
im  Aitertum,  Erlangen,  1882,  pp.  234-249;  A.  Cbristensen, 
L'Einpin  det  Sassanides,  Copenhagen,  1907,  pp.  49-64 ; 
Anquetii  du  Perron,  Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1771,  li.  561-664; 

D.  F.  Karaka,  Hist,  of  the  Farm,  London,  1884,  i.  ch.  iv. ; 

E.  West,  Pahlavi  Texts,  i.-iv.  (SBE  y.,  xviii.,  xxiv.,  xxxvii.); 
Sanjana,  Dinkart,  Bombay,  1874  £f.;  Rapp,  ZDMG  xx.  (1866) 

107-114.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

FAMILY  (Roman).— With  characteristic  fond- 
ness for  legal  distinction  and  analysis,  tlie  Romans 
distinguished  four  relationships  in  which  each 
individual  found  himself:  (1)  the  relationship  to 
himself  as  an  individual ;  (2)  that  to  his  family ; 
(3)  that  to  the  group  of  families  which  formed  his 
clan  (gens) ;  (4)  that  to  the  union  of  clans  (gentes) 
which  composed  tlie  State.  The  most  elementary 
of  these  four  relationships,  and  the  one  upon  which 
the  others  were  based,  was  not,  as  we  would  sup- 
pose, judging  by  our  own  day,  the  individual,  but 
rather  the  family.  The  growth  of  the  concept  of 
individuality  on  Roman  soil  was  retarded  by  the 
excessive  degree  to  which  tlie  social  idea  was 
developed.  'The  individual  existed  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  family  and  its  derivatives,  the  clan  and 
the  State.  At  death  he  passed  over  into  the  '  ma- 
jority,' and  lost  whatever  little  of  individuality  he 
had  gained  in  life,  by  being  absorbed  into  the 
mass  of  departed  spirits  ;  lie  was  mortal  and  the 
family  was  immortal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
family  had  created  tlie  clan,  and  the  clan  the  State, 
with  the  result  that  the  clan  soon  fell  into  insig- 
nificance and  lost  its  life  on  behalf  of  the  creature 
of  its  own  making,  tlie  State.  Finally,  in  its 
turn  the  State,  at  least  in  the  earlier  phases  of  its 
history,  was  nothing  but  the  magnifaed  reflexion 
of  family  life,  with  its  king  as  the  father  of  the 
people,  etc.  From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  family  occupied  a  unique  place  in  the 
make-up  of  early  Roman  society.  Centuries  were 
destinea  to  pass  before  individualism  attempted  to 
make  good  any  claims  of  the  individual  over 
against  the  dominating  superiority  of  the  family  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decline  of  the  clan-idea 
left  the  State  as  the  only  rival  of  the  family— a 
rivalry  which  was  chiefly  theoretical  rather  than 
real. 

It  was  a  basic  principle  of  Roman  religion  that 
human  life  was  everywhere  surrounded  by  the 
gods  ;  for  what  the  faith  of  the  Romans  lacked  in 
spiritual  intensity  was,  in  part  at  least,  compensated 
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by  its  extensiveness,  and  the  very  superficiality  of 
their  belief  brought  it  into  contact  with  the  whole 
surface  of  their  life.  Thus  the  gods  were  interested 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  attached  to 
each  of  these  four  above-mentioned  relationships. 
The  divine  duties  of  a  man  as  a  citizen  of  the  State 
formed  a  part  of  the  '  public  worship,'  or  sacra 
publica  ;  the  divine  duties  connected  with  the  other 
three  relationships  were  included  under  the  term 
'  private  worship,'  or  sacra privata.  Of  these  three 
relationships,  that  of  a  man  towards  his  clan  or 
aent  sank  so  soon  into  insignificance  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  sacra  gentilicia  is  extremely  scanty, 
and  the  subject  need  not  trouble  us  here.  The 
divine  duties  of  the  family  form  the  theme  of  this 
article,  but  the  individual  was  so  involved  with 
the  family  that  we  cannot  eliminate  him  from  our 
discussion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  elements 
which  later  assumed  the  characteristics  of  indi- 
vidualism were  in  their  original  state  merely  phases 
of  family  worship,  expressing  the  relations  of  each 
individual  to  the  family. 

Our  sources  for  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
family  and  of  family  worship  in  Rome  are  relatively 
scarce  when  compared  with  our  sources  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  and  of  the  State  religion.  Official 
documents,  calendars,  etc.,  which  are  so  valuable 
for  the  history  of  the  State  religion,  are  of  almost 
no  value  here.  Inscriptions,  indeed,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  but  they  are  almost  all  sepulchral, 
and  are  therefore  valuable  only  for  our  study  of 
the  cult  of  the  dead.  The  very  homeliness  and 
familiarity  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
contemporaries  is  the  cause  of  our  ignorance  ;  very 
few  people  take  the  trouble  to  speak  about  what 
everybody  knows ;  hence  our  sources  are  largely 
inciaental,  e.g.  among  the  poets,  especially  Plautus, 
Horace  (Satires),  Tibullus,  besides  a  few  late  anti- 
quarian writers,  and  the  scholiasts  and  commenta- 
tors on  the  poets.  We  might  well  d&spair  of  ever 
obtaining  an  adequate  picture,  were  it  not  for  one 
psychological  fact,  namely,  that,  though  all  re- 
ligion tends  to  conservatism,  there  is  no  part  of  it 
wnich  is  more  conservative  and  less  subject  to 
change  than  the  religion  of  the  family.  Hence, 
though  our  sources  are  fragmentary  and  widely 
separated  chronologically,  they  can  be  placed  side 
by  side  to  form  a  mosaic  picture. 

"The  deities  worshipped  by  the  family  may  be 
divided  for  convenience  of  treatment  into  two 
classes  :  those  regularly  connected  with  the  family, 
and  those  who  were  occasionally  interested  in 
family  life.  We  shall  deal  first  with  those  regu- 
larly connected  with  the  family,  second  with  those 
occasionally  interested  in  family  life,  and  we  shall 
then  add  as  a  third  section  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
relationship  of  famUy  worship  to  Christianity. 

I.  Deities  regularly  connected  with  the  family. 
— The  deities  regularly  connected  with  tlie  family 
were  either  not  included  in  the  State  cult  at  all,  or, 
if  included,  were  worshipped  there  as  an  imitation 
of  the  cult  of  the  family,  a  symbolic  representation 
of  the  State  as  merely  an  enlarged  family.  Chief 
among  these  deities  are  the  Genius  (and  the  Juno), 
the  Lar,  the  goddess  Vesta,  and  two  groups  of 
deities,  the  Di  Manes  and  the  Di  Penates. 

(1)  The  most  important  element  in  the  worship 
of  the  family  an(l  the  supreme  duty  of  the  in- 
dividual was  the  worship  of  the  deified  ancestors, 
or  Di  Manes  (literally,  '  good  gods ').  At  death 
each  individual  was  conceived  of  as  losing  his 
individuality  and  becoming  immortal  merely  as  a 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  L)i  Manes.  The 
prime  duty  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  the 
regular  and  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  the  ancestral 
sacrifices  ;  and  it  was  also  his  paramount  duty  to 
provide  a  successor  in  the  pcrs<jn  of  a  real  or  an 
adopted  son  who  could  take  up  the  burden  of  the 


sacrifices  after  he  had  laid  it  down  at  death.  For 
further  particulars,  see  art.  Ancestor-worship 
AND  Cult  of  the  Dead  (Roman). 

(2)  Quite  distinct  from  this  worship  of  the 
deified  dead  en  masse  was  the  cult  of  the  protect- 
ing deity  of  the  living,  the  guardian  of  each 
individual.  This  guardian  was  called  in  the  case 
of  a  man  the  Genius,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  the 
Juno.  The  connexion  of  the  individual  with  the 
family  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  original  mean- 
ing oi  the  Genius  and  the  Juno,  for  at  first  they 
were  thought  of  in  a  purely  materialistic  way,  as 
the  physical  force  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  family,  the  Genius  (ci.  gignere,  and  Censorinus, 
iii.  1)  as  the  procreative  power,  and  the  Juno  as 
the  conceptive  power.  By  degrees  these  ideas 
became  more  and  more  spiritual,  until  during  the 
empire  the  Genius  and  the  Juno  stood  for  a  sort  of 
guardian  angel.  The  Genius  (we  use  the  word 
here  and  onwards  to  express  both  Genius  and  .Juno) 
was  thought  of  as  co-existent  with  the  individual, 
bom  with  him,  passing  through  life  with  him,  and 
finally  dying  with  him.  Hence  the  birthday  of 
the  individual  was  the  chief  festival  of  his  Genius. 
On  this  day  he  was  worshipped  as  the  '  Genius 
natalis '  or  simply  as  '  Natahs '  (cf.  Tibullus,  ii.  2, 
iv.  5 ;  Censorinus,  ii.  1  ;  similarly  '  Juno  natalis,' 
Tibullus,  iv.  6.  I) ;  and  sacrifice  of  wine  and  milk 
and  cake  was  made  to  him.  The  most  important 
of  these  birthday  celebrations  was  naturafiy  that 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  the  paterfamilias. 
Slaves  and  freedmen  often  erected  dedicatory  in- 
scriptions in  honour  of  this  event  (cf.  CIL  vi. 
257-259,  ii.  1980,  v.  1868,  x.  860,  861,  ii.  356; 
and,  for  the  Juno,  ii.  1324).  From  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  cult  of  the  Genius  received  an  addi- 
tional emphasis  from  the  fact  that  the  Genius  of 
the  living  Emperor  was  an  object  of  worship  at 
first  for  the  State  at  large,  and  afterwards  for  each 
family.  The  use  of  the  Genius  as  a  protecting 
deity  of  corporations,  cities,  buildings,  etc.,  lies 
outside  of  our  present  discussion. 

(3)  But  the  religion  of  the  family  did  not  content 
itself  with  the  cult  of  the  deified  dead  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Genius  of  the  living  ;  it  paid  homage, 
in  addition,  to  the  deities  who  protected  those  ma- 
terial things  with  which  the  family  had  to  do — the 
house  itself,  the  store-closet,  and  the  hearth — viz. 
the  Lar  Familiaria,  the  Di  Penates,  and  Vesta. 

(a)  The  origin  of  the  Lar  Familiaris,  or  protect- 
ing deity  of  the  house,  is  one  of  the  most  ciis])uted 
points  in  the  field  of  Roman  religion  ;  but  the  most 
likely  view  is  that  the  cult  of  the  household  Lar 
(in  the  singular)  is  merely  a  branch  of  the  general 
cult  of  the  Lares  (in  the  plural)  at  the  cross-roads, 
the  so-called  'Lares  Compitales'  (for  a  difi'erent 
view,  cf.  Samter,  Familienfeste  der  Gr.  und  Eom., 
Berlin,  1901  ;  cf.  also  ERE  iv.  336").  The  Lar 
Familiaris  was  thus  the  protector  of  the  house  and 
its  inhabitants,  especially  the  slaves  [thefamilia  in 
the  technical  sense).  The  venerable  farm-almanac 
of  Cato  directs  that  the  bailifl's  wife,  the  villica, 
should  place  a  wreath  on  the  hearth  on  the  Kalends, 
Ides,  and  Nones,  and  should  on  those  same  days 
pray  to  the  Lar  Familiaris  for  plenty  (de  Agric. 
143).  The  I^ar  Familiaris  formed  the  sentimental 
centre  for  all  phases  of  family  life,  and  offerings 
of  wreaths,  incense,  and  wine  were  made  to  him  on 
all  family  anniversaries.  Thus  the  Lar  repre- 
sented the  primitive  concept  of  home,  and  was  the 
ideal  figure  about  which  the  associations  of  the 
household  clung.  Before  undertaking  a  journey, 
the  Roman  oftered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lar  (cf. 
Plautus,  Merc.  843  If.),  and  also  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  safe  return  home.  When  a  member 
of  the  family,  who  had  been  lost,  was  found  (cf. 
Plautus,  Rnd.  1206  fl'.;  and  CIL  ix.  923),  or  when 
one  of  the  family  recovered   from  an  illness,  a 
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wreath  was  put  on  the  Lar ;  and,  when  a  member 
of  the  household  died,  the  ceremony  of  purification 
which  followed  included  the  sacrifice  of  sheep  to 
the  Lar  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  55).  When  a  son  put  on 
the  toaa  virilis,  the  Lar  Familiaris  was  crowned, 
and  the  amulet,  the  bulla,  which  the  boy  had 
worn  up  to  that  time,  was  bong  about  the  neck  of 
the  Lar  (of.  Pers.  v.  31  ;  Petron.  60;  Prop.  iv.  1, 
131  If.).  When  the  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband,  she  placed  one  copper  coin  on  the  hearth 
as  an  oflering  to  the  Lar  Familiaris,  gave  a  second 
to  her  husband,  and  placed  a  third  on  the  altar  at 
the  nearest  cross-roads  in  honour  of  the  Lares 
Cumpitales  (Varro,  in  Non.  p.  531).  Finally, 
various  votive  ofi'erings  were  nung  on  the  wall 
near  the  hearth  in  honour  of  the  Lar,  e.g.  the 
weapons  of  the  veteran  soldier  (cf.  Ovid,  Trist. 
iv.  8.  22;  Prop.  iii.  30.  21  ff.  ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  658".). 

(6)  One  of  tne  most  important  rooms  in  the  old 
Roman  house  was  the  eella  penaria,  or  store-closet, 
corresponding  to  the  room  which  in  modem  Italian 
houses  is  called  the  dispensa,  containing  the  reserve 
supplies  of  food  products,  and  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pantry,  where  the  day's  supply 
of  food  was  kept  after  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
store-closet.  It  is  characteristic  at  once  of  the 
simplicity  and  the  practical  nature  of  early  Roman 
religion  that  a  group  of  gods  who  were  supposed  to 
be  in  charge  oi  this  store-room,  and  who  received 
their  names  from  it,  formed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  the  cult  of  the  family.  These 
gods  were  known  as  the  Di  Penates  (pemis='  store- 
closet  '),  where  Penates  is  not  a  proper  name  like 
Lar,  Lares,  but  merely  an  adjective  in  agreement 
with  Di ;  hence  it  was  frequently  a  theme  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  antiquarians  of  Rome  as  to  who 
the  Di  Penates  were,  and  whether  any  particular 
deity,  e.g.  Vesta,  belonged  to  them  or  not.  Tlie 
real  state  of  affairs  seems  to  have  been  as  follows. 
The  Di  Penates  originally  were  a  group  of  other- 
wise nameless  gods,  and  Vesta  was  not  included  in 
their  number,  though  she  was  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  them,  since  the  hearth,  Vesta's  altar, 
was  the  place  where  sacrifice  was  made  to  them 
also.  When  Vesta  was  worshipped  by  the  State 
in  the  forum,  this  relationship  was  recognized, 
and  the  Penates  of  the  State,  the  '  Di  Penates 
P.R.Q. ,'  were  worshipped  at  the  same  altar.  Later 
the  Penates  received  their  o^vn  State  temple, 
and  were  thus  in  public  worship  separated  from 
Vesta,  so  that  both  they  and  Vesta  preserved  their 
independence.  In  private  worship  the  reverse  pro- 
cess took  place,  and  the  original  association  of 
Vesta  and  the  Penates  was  never  broken,  but, 
instead,  Vesta  gradually  lost  her  independent 
position,  and  was  included  under  the  title  of  the 
Penates.  This  explains  the  apparent  neglect  of 
Vesta  in  private  worship.  But,  apart  from  Vesta, 
there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  abandon  the 
group  of  nameless  deities,  and  to  include  certain 
well-known  gods  among  the  Di  Penates.  The 
choice  in  such  cases  was  governed  by  the  particular 
circumstances  and  interests  of  the  individual ; 
hence  we  have  many  varying  combinations,  as 
may  be  seen  ip  the  frescoes  on  the  kitchen  walls 
of  many  of  the  houses  of  Pomijeii  (cf.  Helbig, 
Wandgemdlde  der  von  Vesuv  verschiiiteten  Stiidte 
Campaniens,  Leipzig,  1869,  p.  19  S. ;  de  Marchi, 
n  Oulto  privato,  1896,  i.  79  ff.). 

a.  Deities  occasionally  interested  in  the  familv. 
— Apart  from  tliose  deities  whom  we  have  alre.aily 
mentioned,  and  who  were  constantly  protecting 
the  individual  himself  and  his  permanent  surround- 
ings, his  house,  his  hearth,  his  store-closet,  etc., 
many  others  of  the  gods  of  Rome  were  occasionally 
concerned  in  family  life,  so  that  it  is  literally  true 
that  human  life  was  hedged  about  by  them  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.     Practically  every  one  of 


the  gods  of  the  State  came  into  contact  with  the 
family  at  some  time  during  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  we  shall  speak  here  only  of  the  more 
important  of  these  temporary  associations. 

(1)  The  famous  sentence  of  Tertullian  (de  Anima, 
39),  '  Ita  omnes  idololatria  obstetrice  nascuntur,' 
was  from  his  standpoint  a  fair  enough  expression 
of  the  part  which  a  host  of  minor  deities  was 
thought  to  take  in  the  conception  and  birth  of  each 
human  being.  The  exact  names  of  these  deities, 
however,  and  the  part  which  each  took,  are  by  no 
means  certain  (for  further  details,  cf.  the  article 
'  Indigitamenta,'  by  Peter,  in  Roscher's  Lcxikon  ; 
and  de  Marchi,  11  CuUo  privato,  i.  165,  note  3) ; 
but  the  chief  of  these  deities  was  Jnno,  who,  under 
the  cult  name  of  Lncina,  was  invoked  as  the  god- 
dess of  childbirth  (cf.  ERE  ii.  649).  Another  long 
list  of  deities  cared  for  the  child  in  his  cradle, 
taught  him  to  walk,  protected  him  from  the  evil 
eye,  and  developed  him  to  young  manhood  (for  these 
deities,  who  also  are  uncertain,  cf.  Peter,  i.  1,  and 
de  Marchi,  i.  168  f.  and  notes).  Certainty  attaches, 
however,  to  the  celebration  of  the  dies  lustricus 
(the  ninth  day  after  birth  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  and 
the  eighth  day  in  the  case  of  a  girl  [cf.  Marquardt, 
Privatleben  der  Homer,  Leipzig,  1888,  p.  83]),  when 
the  child  was  given  a  name,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  sacrifice,  and  probably  a  banquet.  One  of  the 
greatest  proofs  of  the  essential  diflerence  between 
Roman  religion  and  Christianitj,  and  of  the  abso- 
lute forei^nness  of  Roman  religion  to  our  habits  of 
thought,  18  found  in  the  matter  of  the  training  of 
the  child.  We  miss  any  act  resembling  in  meaning 
either  baptism  or  confirmation  ;  religion  and  the 
State  are  so  identical  that  the  child  as  a  citizen 
necessarily  partakes  of  the  religious  life  of  the  State 
without  any  formal  act  of  inclusion.  Further,  since 
religion  consists  so  entirely  in  ritual  acts  and  is 
so  barren  of  theology,  no  formal  religious  instruc- 
tion is  necessary,  but  the  child  grows  up  learning 
by  imitation  wnen  and  how  the  ritualistic  acts 
should  be  performed.  The  myths  he  learns  partly 
from  his  nurse,  partly  in  the  schools,  but  princi- 
pally by  being  surrounded  by  them  in  wall-decora- 
tion, literature,  etc.  The  transition  from  boyhood 
to  manhood  was  marked  by  the  putting  on  of  the 
toga  virilis,  and  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice.  The 
youth,  accompanied  by  his  family,  ascended  the 
Capitol,  sacrificed  to  Juppiter,  and  put  a  coin  into 
the  money-box  of  the  goddess  Juventas.  The 
usual  day  for  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the 
Liberalia  (March  17),  the  festival  of  Lii)er. 

(2)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  preservation  of 
the  family,  the  most  important  act  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  is  marriage  ;  hence  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  it,  too,  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
gods.  But,  while  we  see  traces  of  religious  observ- 
ances surrounding  all  forms  of  Roman  marriage, 
it  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  in  what  these  cere- 
monies consisted.  Of  the  three  forms  of  marriage 
in  Rome — confarreatio,  usus,  and  coemptio — only 
the  first  was  attended  by  any  special  religious  aet, 
while  the  last  two  were  affected  by  religion  only  as 
much  as  were  all  the  acts  of  life.  Common  to 
both  confarreatio  and  coemptio  was  the  avoidance, 
on  religious  grounds,  of  certain  days  for  marriage. 
( Usus,oea\g  merely  the  legalization  of  cohabitation 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  did  not  permit  of  the  choice 
of  a  special  day.)  The  days  thus  avoided  were  : 
the  Pareutalia,  or  the  feast  of  the  dead,  Feb. 
13-21 ;  the  month  of  March,  because  of  the  festivals 
of  the  Salii  and  of  Mars ;  the  month  of  May,  be- 
cause of  the  Lemuria — May  9,  11,  13 — and  because 
of  the  procession  of  the  Argei  on  the  15th  ;  June 
7-15,  because  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  being 
cleaned  ;  the  three  days  in  the  year  when  the 
lower  world  was  thought  to  be  open  {mundus 
patet) — Aug.  24,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  8  ;    in  general  the 
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diespostridiani,  i.e.  the  days  following  the  Kalends, 
the  Nones,  and  the  Ides ;  the  dies  atri,  or  days 
unlucky  because  of  some  great  disaster  {e.g.  July  18, 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  Allia).  In  addition  to 
all  these  days,  the  day  immediately  preceding  each 
of  them  was  generally  avoided,  so  that,  even  if  the 
day  of  marriage  itself  was  lucky,  tlie  first  full 
day  of  married  life  might  not  be  unlucky ;  and, 
finally,  all  holidays  were  avoided,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  rival  attraction  to  interfere  with 
attendance  at  the  wedding.  Further,  in  connexion 
with  both  forms  of  marriage  the  auspices  were 
consulted,  in  early  times  by  the  genuine  auspicia, 
the  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  later  by  the 
more  convenient  form  of  the  consultation  of  the 
entrails  {haruspicina).  The  predominatingly  re- 
ligions form  of  marriage  was,  however,  the  confar- 
reatio,  which  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  Republic 
was  more  or  less  of  an  old-fashioned  curiosity.  It 
was  undoubtedly  originally  the  only  form  of 
marriage  for  patricians.  The  marriage  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses,  and  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  and  the  Flamen  Dialis,  or  priest  of 
Juppiter.  Its  chief  act,  from  which  it  derived  its 
name,  was  the  offering  of  a  cake  {panis  farreus) 
to  Juppiter. 

(3)  We  have  seen  the  gods  active  at  birth  and  at 
marriage :  and  we  might  expect  their  presence  at 
the  death-bed,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
individual  has  done  his  work  so  far  as  the  family 
is  concerned,  he  has  contributed  his  share  ;  let  him 
pass  now  into  the  mass  of  nameless  Di  Manes.  He 
can  have  no  comfort  at  death,  for  there  is  no 
individual  future  for  him  ;  his  only  satisfaction  is 
the  contemplation  of  what  he  has  done  for  the 
family,  and  the  prospect  that  the  ancestral  sacri- 
fices, for  which  he  has  provided,  will  now  benefit 
him  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Manes. 

3.  Family  religion  and  Christianity.— In  the 
minds  of  a  people  who  loved  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors  {mos  majorum)  as  much  as  the  Romans 
did,  the  simple  rites  of  the  family,  descending  from 
an  indefinite  past,  had  a  far  greater  sanctity  than 
the  more  gorgeous,  but  more  modem,  ceremonies 
of  the  official  State  religion.  The  preachers  of 
Christianity,  therefore,  found  the  pagan  far  more 
ready  to  give  up  Juppiter  and  Mars  than  the  Genius 
and  the  Lar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rites  of 
family  worship  were  so  often  connected  with  some 
perfectly  innocent  famUy  event  that  the  spiritual 
directors  of  the  Christians  thought  it  improper 
altogether  to  forbid  the  participation  of  Christians 
in  the  family  festivals  of  their  pagan  friends. 
Tertnllian,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  200,  has  an 
interesting  passage  on  this  {de  Idololatria,  16),  in 
which  he  authorizes  attendance  at  the  festivals 
connected  with  the  putting  on  of  the  toga  virilis, 
betrothals,  marriages,  and  the  naming  of  children, 
even  though  sacrifices  were  connected  with  them. 
This  reverence  on  the  part  of  the  pagans,  and  this 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  caused 
the  sacra  privata  to  decline  much  more  slowly 
than  the  sacra  publica.  Almost  three  generations 
after  Constantino  had  given  Christianity  an  official 
right  of  existence,  it  was  necessary  for  Theodosius 
(A.D.  392)  to  issue  the  famous  edict  (Cod.  Theodos. 
xvi.  10.  2)  :  '  nuUus  omnino  secretiore  piaculo 
Larem  igne,  meroGenium,  Penates  odore  veneratus 
accendat  lumina,  imponat  tura,  serta  suspendat.' 
But,  in  spite  of  this  edict,  some  of  the  rites  of 
family-worship  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  country 
places  for  centuries  longer. 

See  also  art.  Roman  Religion  and  the  '  Roman ' 
sections  of  Children,  Education,  Marriage. 

LiTXRATURB. — G.  Wissowa,  Religitm  nnd  Kultus  (Ur  Rumer, 
Munich,  1902,  pp.  141-169,  artt.  '  Lar  '  and  '  Penates,'  in  Roschcr, 
and  his  revision  of  J.  Marqnardt,  Riim.  Slanlnvenvaltung'^, 
Leipzig,  1886,  pp.  121-129,  30S-314  ;  de  Marchi,  11  CuUo  privato 


di  Roma  antica,  1., '  La  Religione  nella  vita  domestica,'  Milan, 
1896 ;  Preller  -  Jordan,  Rom.  Mythologie,  Berlin,  1881,  iL 
61-119,  195-203;  Birt,  art.  'Genius,'  in  Roscher ;  Steuding, 
art.  '  Manes,'  ib. ;  W.  W.  Fowler,  Roman  Festivals,  London, 
1899,  p.  337  f. ;  J.  B.  Carter,  Religion  of  Numa,  London,  1906, 

pp.  12-19.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter. 

FAMILY  (Teutonic  and  Balto-Slavic).— When 
the  Aryan  peoples,  including,  of  course,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Teutons  and  Balto-Slavs,  spread 
over  Europe  in  pre-historic  times,  they  found, 
among  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  our  conti- 
nent, certain  forms  of  family  life  quite  different 
from  their  own.  Of  these  the  most  notable  was 
the  so-called  matriarchy,  i.e.  that  family  organiza- 
tion— still  surviving,  as  ethnologists  tell  us,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world — which,  while  it  recog- 
nizes a  marital  relationship  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  does  not  recognize  the  paternal  relation- 
ship, as  the  children  belong,  not  to  the  father,  but 
to  the  mother,  and  inherit  property,  not  from  the 
father  or  paternal  uncle,  but  from  the  mother,  and 
especially  the  maternal  uncle  or  grand-uncle.  In 
connexion  with  the  matriarchal  family  we  fre- 
quently find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  women  are 
held  in  high  honour  and  even  possess  supreme 
power,  and,  on  the  other,  that  sexual  life  is 
marked  by  an  astounding  laxity  ;  we  hear  also  of 
polyandry,  of  the  marriage  of  blood-relations,  and 
even  of  complete  sexual  promiscuity. 

A  signal  contrast  to  such  conditions  of  family 
life  is  presented  by  what  we  know  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-Germanic  stock,  in  which  the  existence  of 
the  so-called  patriarchal  or  agnatic  family  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  the  words  expressive  of 
family  relationships  are  essentially  the  same  in 
the  various  cognate  languages. 

Thus,  for  example,  Goth,  fadar  corresponds  to  Lat.  pater.  Or. 
Ttarrif,  Sltr. piWr ;  O.H.O.  muoter,  O.  Slav.  mati,to hut. mater, 
Gr.  tiri-n]p,  Skr.  mdtdr  ;  Goth,  sunus,  Lith.  suniis,  O.  Slav,  synk, 
to  Skr.  aunu ;  Goth,  dauhtar,  Lith.  dukti,  O.  Slav.  duM,  to  Gr. 
dvydrvp,  Skr.  duhitdr ;  Goth.  br6\>ar,  O.  Pruss.  brote,  O.  Slav, 
frrotnl,  to  Lat.  /rater,  Skr.  bhrdtar ;  Goth,  svistar,  Lith.  ses^, 
O.  Slav,  sestra,  to  lAt.  soror,  Skr.  svdsar;  O.H.G.  fatureo, 
'  uncle,'  to  Lat.  patruue,  Gr.  irdrpui,  Skr.  pitrvya  ;  Goth,  avo, 
'grandmother,'  to  Lat  amis;  A.S.  ne/o, 'grandchild,' Lith. 
nepotis,  to  L&t.'nepos,  Skr.  napdt ;  O.H.G.  snura,  '  daughter- 
in-law,*  O.  Slav,  snucha,  to  Lat.  nurus,  Gr.  vwiy,  Skr.  situfd; 
O.H.G.  suehur,  '  father-in-law,'  Lith.  szesziitras,  O.  Slav.  gvekrH, 
to  Lat.  socer,  Gr.  ecvpo;,  Skr.  hd^ra  ;  Goth,  svaihrd, '  mother- 
in-law,'  O.  Slav,  svekry,  to  Lat.  socrus,  Skr.  ivairu ;  O.H.G. 
zeihhur,  '  husband's  brother,'  Lith.  dewerXs,  O.  Slav,  devertl,  to 
Lat  Uvir,  Gr.  io^p,  Skr.  divdr ;  O.  Slav.  zlUva,  '  husband's 
sister,'  to  Lat.  gtda,  Gr.  yoAus ;  O.  Slav,  jetry^  'husband's 
brother's  wife,*  IJth.  inte,  tJo  Lat.  janitrices,  Gr.  cii'txrepes,  Skr. 
ydtaras,  etc. 

These  examples  of  the  terms  applied  to  family 
relationships  show  jncontrovertibly  that  thefounda- 
tions  of  the  modem  family  were  already  laid  in 
primitive  Aryan  times,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the 

§  resent  article  to  treat  of  this  institution  in  fuller 
etaU,  more  especially  as  found  among  the  Teutons 
and  Balto-Slavs.  We  do  not  propose  to  deal 
separately  with  these  two  ethnological  groups,  as 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  cases  the  bearings  of 
the  subject  in  one  group  become  fully  intelligible 
only  by  reference  to  the  other.  'The  subject- 
matter  will  be  arranged  under  the  three  headings 
of  (1)  marriage,  (2)  husband  and  wife,  and  (3)  the 
other  inmates  of  the  household. 

I.  Marriage.— P'rom  the  earliest  times  we  find 
in  either  group  two  forms  of  marriage,  viz. 
marriage  by  purchase  and  marriage  by  capture. 
As  regards  the  ancient  Lithuanians,  we  have  the 
following  item  of  information  in  Michalonis  Lituani 
de  moribus  Tartarorum  Lituanorum  et  Moschorum 
fraqmina,  ed.  Crasser  (Basel,  1615),  p.  28  :  '  Quemad- 
modura  et  in  nostra  olim  gente  solvebatur  parenti- 
bus  pro  sponsis  pretium,  quod  krieno  ('purchase- 
money  ' :  Skr.  krtnami,  '  I  buy ')  a  Samagitis 
vocatur.'  Of  the  ancient  Prussians,  Peter  of  Duis- 
burg  (in  Script,  rer.  Pruss.,  Leipzig,  1861,  i.  54) 
writes:  'Secundum  antiquam  consuetudinem  hoc 
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habent  Prutlieni  adhuc  in  usu,  nuod  uxores  suas 
eniunt  pro  ccrta  suinuia  i)ecuniae.  Witli  reference 
to  the  ancient  Slavs,  see  l)clow.  In  OKI  Russian  a 
marriaRealile  girl  %va.s  called  a  kunka,  from  kutm, 
'  marten,'  Injcause  her  |)arents  might  exchange  her 
for  marten-skins,  the  usual  medium  of  ]>ayment  in 
ancient  Russia,  just  as  Homer  speaks  of  a  maiden 
as  iXifxaipMa,  '  cattlo-winning,'  signifying  that  she 
bronght  her  parents  a  bride-price  in  the  form  of 
cattle.  To  this  day  among  the  Russian  peasantry, 
the  first  act  of  the  nnptials  is  the  suit  or  proposal 
{svdtanie),  which  is  a  purely  commercial  trans- 
action. The  father  of  the  suitor,  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  relative,  visits  the  girl's  parents  and 
says,  '  We  have  a  purchaser ;  yon  a  commodity ; 
wUl  you  sell  your  ware  ? '  Then  follows  the  bar- 
gaining, which,  as  our  informants  state,  differs  in 
no  respect  from  a  negotiation  about  the  sale  of  a 
cow. 

The  well-known  reference  of  Tacitus  to  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  ancient  Germans  {Germ. 
18 :  '  Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  uxori  maritus 
offert.  Intersunt  parentes  et  propinqui  ac  munera 
probant  [i.e.  marnage  was  an  affair  of  the  whole 
family-group],  non  ad  delicias  muliebres  quaesita 
nee  quibus  nova  nupta  comatur,  sed  boves  [cf. 
4X0e(rI/Soia]  et  frenatuni  equum  et  scutum  cum 
framea  gladioque.  In  haec  munera  uxor  accipitur ') 
can  hardly  refer  to  anything  else  than  a  com- 
mercial transaction  of  similar  character.  For  the 
fact  that  marriage  by  purchase  continued  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Teutons  till  a  much  later  period  is 
shown  by  numerous  passages  in  the  vernacular 
records. 


Cf.  e.g.  *  fir  thea  ina^ath  habda  giboht  iin  te  brudiu  '  (O.  Sax.), 
and  'Cj'ning  sceal  njit  cfiape  cw6ne  gebicgan,  bftnum  and 
b^aguin '  (A.8.).  The  Teutonic  term  for  the  bride-price  appears 
in  O.H.G.  tpiduTno  and  A.S.  weotuma^  words  which  in  course  of 
time  to  some  extent  changed  their  meaning  (cf.  N.H.G.  wittum, 
'  widow's  estate '),  but  which,  alilte  in  form  and  signification, 
were  originally  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  «6coi'  ( —  f cfiwiv), 

*  jfift  to  the  bride's  parents.'  If  we  assign  to  this  word  a  root 
with  a  double  termination  (*i«d,  vedh),  we  can  trace  the  A.S. 
weotuma  and  Gr.  iSvov  to  the  oldest  terra  for  marriage  in  the 
Aryan  tongues :  Lith.  wedii^  O.  Russ.  voditi,  lit.  'to  lead ' 
(vodimaja,  '  wife '),  Skr.  vadhu^  '  young  wife,'  Avest.  vadhu, 

*  woman,'  vadhrya,  *  marriageable ' ;  so  that  A.S.  weotuma  and 
Or.  iSm/  mean  literally  *  the  price  for  taking  home  the  bride.' 

Side  by  side  with  marriage  by  purchase  is  found 
marriage  by  capture.  The  co-existence  of  the  two 
forms  IS  seen  most  clearly  in  eastern  Europe. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Nestor  (ed. 
Miklosich,  Vienna,  1860),  cap.  x., 

'  they  [the  ancient  Slavs]  had  their  customs  and  the  law  of 
their  fathers  and  their  traditions  ;  each  tribe  bad  it«  own  usages. 
The  Poljan3(i.c.  the  Poles  in  tlie  nei;chbourhoodof  Kiev)had  the 
quiet  and  gentle  manners  of  their  fathers,  were  modest  before 
their  daughters-in-law  and  their  sisters,  their  mothers  and 
parents,  and  showed  great  resiiect  for  their  mothers-in-law  and 
i)rothers-in-law.  They  had  a  marriage  (brainp')  system.  .  .  .  But 
the  Drevljans  ('  forest-folk  ')  lived  in  brutish  fashion  ;  they  lived 
like  wild  beasts  :  they  killed  one  another,  ate  unclean  things, 
and  had  no  marriage  (hraku),  but  abducted  (umykachu  uvcdy) 
the  young  women.  And  the  Itadimices  ('  sonsof  Kadini,'  on  the 
Soz),  the  Viatices  ('  sons  of  Viatko,'  on  the  Oka),  and  the 
Severcs  (people  of  the  North),  had  all  identical  customs :  they 
live*l  in  the  woods  like  wild  beasts,  and  ato  all  manner  of  un- 
clean things  :  they  carried  on  lewd  conversations  before  their 
parents  and  daughters-in-law.  They  had  no  marriages  (hrakii), 
but  had  places  for  play  between  the  villages,  and  assembled  at 
these  games,  dances,  and  all  kinds  of  devilish  sportings,  and 
then  each  one  carried  off  the  woman  with  whom  he  had  come 
to  terms.    Each  of  them,  moreover,  liad  two  or  three  wives.' 

Among  the  lialtlc  tribes  likewise — the  Lithuani, 
Livonienses,  and  Curetes— as  also  among  the  Mus- 
covit-iB  and  Rutheni,  as  we  learn  from  the  Historia 
de  nentibus  se.ptentrionalibvs  (Rome,  1555)  of  Arch- 
bishop Olaus  Magnus,  maiTiage  by  capture  was 
n'te  common.  Of  the  Lithuanians  in  particular, 
icius  {de  Dili  Samagitarum,  cap.  56)  writes  as 
follows:  'Nee  ducuntur  (puellae),  sedrapiuntur  in 
matrimonium,  veteri  Lacedaemoniornni  more  a 
Lycurgo  instituto.  Rapiuntur  autem  non  ab  ipso 
■ponso,  sed  a  dnobus  ejus  cognatis.'    Cf.  also  M.  I 


Prtetorius,  DelicUe  Prussicce,  ed.  W.  Pieraon 
(Berlin,  1871),  p.  69: 

*  Erasmus  Franciscus,  in  his  Mirror  of  Ethics,  lih.  3,  c.  3,  p. 
958,  speaks  thus  of  the  Prussians:  "In  many  localities  their 
marriageable  daughters  wore  little  hells  or  cymbals,  which  were 
faatenwl  to  the  girdle  hy  a  ribbon  and  hung  down  to  the  knees, 
so  as  to  give  a  sign  to  suitors  that  the  fruit  was  ripe.  Never- 
theless, they  did  not  offer  themselves  directly,  but  allowed 
themselves  to  be  seized  and  dragged  into  the  married  stato. 
They  were  can-ie<I  off,  however,  not  by  the  bridegroom  himself, 
but  by  his  two  nearest  friends."  * 

Among  the  Russian  peasantry  the  two  forms  of 
marriage  referred  to,  viz.  marriage  in  the  recog- 
nized sense  (brakH) — which,  as  we  saw,  was  simply 
marriage  by  purchase — and  '  predatory  marriage  ' 
{vordvskaja  svdtliba),  marriage  by  capture  («n»y- 
kdnie),  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  still  exist 
side  by  side,  though  the  latter  has  receded  farther 
and  farther  into  the  wooded  country  to  the  east 
of  the  Volga.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  predatory 
marriage  in  Russia,  see  Schrader,  Sprachvergl.  u. 
Urgesch.  ii.^  326  ft". 

In  the  Teutonic  area,  marriage  by  purchase  was 
much  less  in  vogue  than  marriage  by  capture,  but 
that  it  prevailed  there  not  merely  in  isolated  cases 
but  as  a  general  practice  is  rendered  probable 
by  its  existence  among  related  peoples,  such  as 
Indians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  (Schrader,  p.  321). 
Further,  with  reference  to  the  Teutons  of  primitive 
times,  we  have  the  witness  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  55) 
to  the  predatory  marriage  of  Arminius  and  the 
daughter  of  Segestes,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
another — a  proceeding  that  led  to  a  deadly  warfare 
between  the  two  family  groups,  just  as,  according 
to  Olaus  Magnus  (see  above),  family  feuds  were 
rife  among  the  peoples  of  the  North-east  '  propter 
raptas  virgines  et  arripiendas.' 

2.  Husband  and  wife. — By  purchase  or  by  cap- 
ture, then,  the  young  woman  passed  under  her 
husband's  authority — a  state  which  the  Romano- 
Teutonic  legal  documents  speak  of  as  mundium 
(O.H.G.  munt,  '  hand ') ;  in  other  words,  the  woman 
became  the  man's  property.  The  idea  that  in  the 
married  state  the  man  and  the  woman  enjoyed 
equal  rights  in  relation  to  each  other  is,  as  regards 
the  Teutonic  and  Slavic  peoples  in  primitive  times, 
absolutely  baseless.  A  specific  confirmation  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  originally  the  man's 
act  of  marriage  had  quite  a  diil'erent  terminology 
from  the  woman's.  This  phenomenon  has  l>een 
preserved  most  faithfully  in  the  Slavic  dialects. 

Tims  we  have,  e.g.,  O.  Kuss.  ie7M'sja  ('toprovide  oneself  with 
a  wife '),  OS  predicated  of  the  husband  (Lat.  in  matrimonittm 
tfucere),  and  vyti  zdimd  ('  to  walk  behind  the  man,'  i.e.  when  tJle 
woman  is  taken  home),  as  predicated  of  the  wife  (Lat.  nubere'). 
Terms  like  Fr.  man>r  and  Qer.  heiraten  (O.II.G.  htrdt,  'mar- 
riage,' lit.  '  house-management '),  os  used  of  either  the  man  or 
the  woman,  are  of  relatively  late  origin. 

In  the  original  Aryan  language  the  man  to  whose  authority 
the  woman  was  thus  subject  was  styled  *poti'S  (Skr.  puti-t, 
patitod,  'domestic  swaj',' i.e.  *  married  life '), '  lord  and  master.' 
This  t«rm  may  still  be  traced  in  the  Goth.  6riJj)-/aJ«,  'bride- 
groom,' lit.  'maiden's-lord,'  and  appears  alHo  in  the  Slavic 
compound  *go8ti-poti,  Russ.  qospodl,  'master.'  lit.  'master  of 
the  strangers  who  come  into  the  family  *  (O.  Slav,  gosti,  cf.  Lat. 
Aosjwi,  from  *  hosti-pets).  At  a  still  earlier  stage  of  Aryan  speech 
the  word  *poti-s  meant  simply  '  himself '  (cf.  Lith.  pdU,  and 
Avest.  xvcU-pati,  '  himself),  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  over 
wide  tracts  of  the  Slavic  and  Teutonic  area  the  master  of  the 
house  is  to  this  day  habitually  referred  to  as  '  himself."  Thus, 
among  the  Russian  commercial  class,  which  maintains  the 
ancient  Russian  usages  with  remarkable  fidelity,  gam,  '  him- 
self '  (in  relation  to  the  wife  and  the  household  generally),  and 
gamd,  'herself  (in  relation  to  the  children  and  the  home),  are 
the  usual  designations  of  hu.sband  and  wife  res^iectively.  Os- 
trovski],  the  brilliant  delineator  of  this  old  Russian  commercial 
class,  has  in  his  comedies  given  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
«o»iorfilrs(i»('autonymity,"  self-naming';  cf.  Russ.  sam,  'self,' 
durak,  '  fool ')  of  the  ancient  Muscovite  merchant,  whose  wife 
and  children  tremble  in  his  presence.  But  among  the  White  Rus- 
sians, Czechs,  and  Poles,  as  also  throughout  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula,  corresponding  designiitions  are  applied  to  the 
]>easant  and  his  wife  (Norweg.  han  sjiilv,  ho  sjolvX  while  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  'himself 'and  'herself  ore  popularly  used  in 
the  same  way. 

We  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  re- 
lations between  husband  and  wife  in  tlie  earliest 
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times.  It  is  beyond  question  that  as  regards  the 
Teutons  and  Balto-Slavs  we  must  start  from  the 
stage  of  polygamy.  It  was  not  until  A.D.  1249 
that  the  ancienD  Prussians  formally  bound  them- 
selves to  abandon  the  custom  of  having  three  or 
four  wves,  as  heretofore,  and  to  be  content  with 
one  (cf.  Hartknoch,  Das  alte  u.  neue  Prcussen, 
Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1684,  p.  117).  Polygamy, 
according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Nestor,  was  prac- 
tised also  by  the  ancient  Slavs.  We  must  likewise 
assume  that  the  same  condition  of  things  originally 
prevailed  in  the  case  of  the  Teutons,  among  whom, 
and  especially  among  the  Norsemen,  a  wide-spread 
practice  of  polygamy  was  long  maintained  (cf. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  iv.  21);  here,  indeed,  we  find 
that  a  man  might  have  as  many  as  nine  wives. 
Among  the  Gfermans,  however,  as  referred  to  by 
Tacitus  in  Germ.  18  ( '  nam  prope  soli  barbarorum 
singulis  uxoribus  contenti  sunt,  exceptis  admodum 
paucis,  qui  non  libidine,  sed  ob  nobilitatem  plurimis 
nnptiis  ambiuntur'),  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
marked  leaning  towards  monogamy.  But  tlie 
concurrent  existence  of  an  extensive  system  of 
concubinage  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  terra 
kebisa  ('concubme')  is  found  in  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects. 

The  strongest  possible  contrast  to  this  sexual 
freedom  on  the  husband's  part  is  seen  in  the  position 
of  the  wife.  The  fearful  penalties  wreaked  upon 
the  unfaithful  wife  among  Teutons  and  Slavs  are 
indicated  in  art.  Cha-STITY  (Teut.  and  Balto-Slav. ), 
vol.  iii.  p.  499 fT.  That  article  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  erring  wife  was  punished  not  so  much  for 
onchastity  in  the  proper  sense  as  for  yielding  her 
person  to  another  without  the  knowletlge  and  con- 
sent of  her  husband  and  owner.  This  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  extant  traces  of  two  institu- 
tions discussed  in  the  article  referred  to,  viz.  vic- 
arious procreation  and  lending  a  wife  to  a  guest, 
both  01  which  are  found  in  the  Teutonic,  and  the 
former  also  in  the  Slavic  domain.  And  in  another 
respect  the  patriarchal  family  system  was  every- 
where a.ssociated  with  the  depreciation  and  servi- 
tude of  women.  The  idea  that  woman  is  in  some 
way  a  creature  of  inferior  rank  prevails  to  the  pre- 
sent day  among  the  rural  population  of  Eastern 
and  South-eastern  Europe.  The  wife  of  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  could  not  well  conceive  of  a  mode  of 
life  without  the  iicU '  ('  discipline '),  i.e.  flogging  by 
the  husband.  If,  when  she  did  wrong,  her  husband 
did  not  have  recourse  to  the  '  silken  whip,'  which 
in  Russian  folk-song  is  a  standing  household  article, 
she  would  think  that  he  no  longer  loved  her.  Nor, 
except  by  reference  to  similar  practices,  or,  at 
least,  to  the  vestiges  of  such  practices,  among  the 
Teutons,  is  it  possible  to  explain  what,  according 
to  the  writer  of  the  German  Nibelungenlied,  Queen 
Kriemhild,  after  her  wrathful  insults  to  Brunhild, 
says  of  her  husband  (xv.  894) : 

"*  Daz  h&t  mich  sit  perouwen  " — sprach  daz  edel  wip — 
'•  ouch  h&t  er  sA  zerblouwen  dar  umbe  minen  lip : 
daz  ich  ie  besworte  ir  mit  rede  den  muot, 
daz  h&t  ril  wol  errochen  der  belt  kuene  unde  ^ot."  * 

Of  no  less  significance  for  the  position  of  women 
was  the  universal  custom  wliich  forbade  them  to 
eat  with  the  men,  and  compelled  them  to  take 
their  meals  by  themselves.  Tims,  when  the  Nibe- 
Inngs  came  to  Beclielftren,  they  were  met  by  the 
Margrave  Riiedigdr  and  his  wife,  and  then,  as  we 
are  told  (xxvii.  1671) : 

*  N.ich  f^ewonheite  dfl  schieden  si  sich  d& : 
ritter  unde  frouwcn  die  ^engen  anderswA.* 

In  many  districts,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  island  of  Sja'Iland, 
the  men  sat,  while  the  women  stood,  at  table,  the 
wife  taking  her  position  next  to  her  hasband,  and 
then  the  daughters  and  maids  to  her  left.  In  Ser- 
via,  as  recently  as  tlie  reign  of  Milosh  Obrenovitch, 
the  wife  and  daughters  stood  at  meals,  even  when 


guests  were  present.  The  separation  of  the  sexes 
at  meal-times  was  still  a  common  practice  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  there  is  direct  historical  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  formula  of 
divorce,  '  separatio  quoad  thorum  et  mensam,'  the 
mensa  ('  board  ')  was  a  later  addition. 

On  the  whole,  while  we  must  admit  that  what 
Tacitus  (Germ.  18)  says  of  marriage  among  the 
Germans  is  somewhat  idealized,  we  shall  hardly 
find  a  more  adequate  representation  of  the  relations 
between  husband  and  wife  than  that  given  by  him 
in  ch.  15 : 

*  Quotiens  beUa  non  ineunt,  non  multum  venatibug,  plus  per 
otiuni  transigunt,  dediti  somno  ciboque.  Fortissimus  quisque 
ac  bellicosissimus  nihil  agens,  delegata  domus  et  penatium  et 
agronim  cura  feiuinis  senibusque  et  infirmissimo  cuique  ex 
familia,  ipsi  hebent ;  uiira  diversitate  naturae,  cum  Udem 
homines  sic  ament  inertiam  et  oderint  quietem.' 

All  property  belonged  to  the  husband.  By  the  old- 
est Russian  code  (cf.  L.  K.  Goetz,  Das  russische 
Becht,  vol.  i.,  Stuttgart,  1910,  §§  118,  120),  married 
daughters  inherited  nothing,  and  the  unmarried 
only  when  there  were  no  sons ;  though  the  sons 
were  required  to  give  a  dowry  to  their  sisters.  The 
present  law  of  use  and  wont  operates  in  similar 
fashion  to  this  day  in  the  larger  family  of  the  pat- 
riarchal household.  The  ancient  Norse  code  con- 
tained an  ordinance  to  the  same  etiect :  '  the  man 
goes  to  the  inheritance  ;  the  woman  from  it.'  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  decided  contrast  to 
the  practice  of  the  non-Aryan  peoples  of  ancient 
Europe  (see  above) — the  practice,  that  is  to  say,  by 
which  in  many  cases  the  daughters  inherited  every- 
thing, and  provided  for  the  sons. 

Among  the  Teutons  and  Slavs,  moreover,  the 
wife — overworked,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  ill- 
usage,  and  all  but  incapable  of  inlieriting — was,  so 
to  speak,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  her  husband. 
The  Lex  Burgundiana,  xxxiv.  1,  ordains  :  '  Si  qua 
mulier  maritura  suum,  cui  legitime  iuncta  est, 
dimiserit,  necetur  in  luto';  i.e.,  she  was  to  sutler 
the  most  degrading  form  of  capital  punishment — 
that  commonly  inflicted  upon  cowards  and  perpe- 
trators of  unnatural  crime  (cf.  Tac.  Germ.  12). 

Unenviable  as  was  the  wife's  position  during  her 
husband's  lifetime,  however,  it  was  still  preferable 
to  her  lot  after  his  deatli.  Here  philology  reveals 
the  suggestive  fact  that,  while  not  only  the  orig- 
inal Aryan  language,  but  also  the  earliest  Teu- 
tonic and  Slavic  dialects,  had  a  special  term  for 
'  widow '  (Goth,  viduvd  ;  O.  Slav,  vidova  ;  cf.  Lat. 
vidua,  Skr.  vidhdva),  they  had  none  for  'widower.' 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  a  material,  as  apart 
from  a  merely  formal,  import  attached  only  to  the 
position  of  the  bereaved  wife.  The  widower  could 
take  another  mate  whenever  he  chose,  but  the 
widow  had  no  such  liberty  of  action.  Not  only  in 
ancient  India,  and  among  Scythians  and  Thracians, 
but  among  Teutons  and  Slavs  as  well,  it  was  the 
rule  that,  when  a  husband  died,  his  wife,  or  one  of 
his  wives,  should  be  put  to  death  at  his  pyre  or 
grave,  and  be  burned  or  buried  with  him,  the  idea 
being  that  she  would  thus  continue  to  serve  him  in 
the  life  beyond  as  she  had  done  here.  Our  earliest 
information  regarding  this  practice  on  Teutonic 
soil  comes  from  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  14). 
He  tells  us  that  the  widow  who  did  not  wish  to 
become  the  object  of  undying  scorn  and  of  her 
kindred's  hate  hanged  herself  beside  her  husband's 
grave  j  and  Bonifacius  (Jatt'6,  Momimenta  Mogun- 
tina,  Berlin,  1866,  p.  172)  writes  of  the  Slavs  to 
the  same  effect : 

*  Winedi,  quod  eat  foedissimum  etdeterrimum  genus bominum, 
tarn  magno  zelo  matrimonii  aniorem  niutuum  observant,  ut 
mulier,  viro  proprio  mortuo,  vivere  recuset.  Et  laudibilia 
mulier  inter  ilios  esse  iudicattir,  quia  propria  manu  sibi  mortem 
tntulit,  et  in  una  strue  pariter  atdeat  cum  viro  suo'  (cf.  art. 
Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  22^0. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  the  some- 
what sombre  picture  of  women's  position  among 
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the  Teutons  and  Slavs  of  archaic  times  is  here  and 
there  relieved  by  brighter  touches.  Women  were 
regarded  as  prophetesses  (Tac.  Germ.  8:  'inesse 
qmn  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  pntant, 
nee  aut  consilia  earuin  aspernantur  aut  responsa 
neglegunt ' ;  for  tlieir  horrible  modes  of  divination, 
see  art.  Aryan  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  54^  and  Divi- 
nation [Teut.],  vol.  iv.  p.  827),  as  physicians  (Tac. 
tA.  7  :  'ad  matres,  ad  coniages  vulnera ferunt ;  nee 
illae  numerare  aut  exigere  plagas  pavent '),  and  as 
helpers  in  war  (Tac.  loc.  cit.  :  '  cibosqne  et  horta- 
mina  pugnantibus  gestant ').  These  various  traits 
are  found  also  among  the  Slavs,  and  especially  the 
southern  Slavs,  as,  e.g.,  in  Montenegro.  Over  all 
the  Slavic  area,  moreover,  as  upon  Teutonic  soil, 
women  were  regarded  as  specially  conversant  with 
the  occult  powers  of  Nature,  with  medicinal  roots 
and  plants,  and  with  the  most  potent  charms  and 
incantations. 

3.  The  other  members  of  the  household. — As  we 
saw  above,  the  primitive  Aryan  terms  for  family 
relationships  included  a  number  of  words  applied 
to  relations  by  marriage.  Thus  we  noted  terms 
for  'daughter-in-law,'  for  'father-in-law'  and 
'  mother-in-law,'  as  also  for  '  husband's  brother,' 
'  h^.'baal'a  sister,'  and  '  husband's  brother's  wife.' 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  names  indicated  in  the 
latter  portion  of  this  list  applied  only  to  the  hus- 
band's kindred  in  relation  t«  his  wife,  but  a  closer 
examination  of  the  Aryan  terms  for  '  father-in-law ' 
(O.H.G.  suehur,  0.  Slav.  svekrU,  Lith.  szesziurat, 
Lat.  socer,  Gr.  iKv/ydt,  Skr.  ivdhtra)  and  '  mother- 
in-law'  (O.H.G.  suigar,  0.  Slav,  svekry,  Lat.  socrus, 
Gr.  iKvpd,  Skr.  ivairu)  shows  that  those  words 
likewise  originally  denoted  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  husband  only.  Thus,  not  only  in  Greek, 
but  in  the  Lithuanian  and  Slavic  dialects  as  well, 
this  is  the  archaic  and  proper  idiom,  and  we  need 
therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the 
application  of  the  O.H.G.  terms  suehur  (Ger. 
Schiodher)  and  suigar  (Ger.  Schwieger),  as  also  of 
the  Lat.  socer  and  socrus,  to  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  wife  likewise  was  a  later  usage.  Hence, 
too,  it  is  impossible  to  translate  the  words  '  father- 
in-law  '  and  '  mother-in-law '  into  a  Slavic  tongue, 
such  as  Russian,  unless  it  be  known  first  of  all 
whether  the  persons  referred  to  are  the  parents  of 
the  husband  or  of  the  wife.  Only  in  the  former 
case  does  Russian  use  the  words  sveku  and  svekrtiv', 
corresponding  to  O.H.G.  suehur  and  suigar,  while 
for  the  wife's  father  and  mother  idiom  demands  the 
palpably  more  modem  terms  tesH  and  teSca,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Slavic  languages.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  Aryan  terms  for  affinities  took 
shape  only  as  applied  to  the  young  wife's  relation 
to  the  kindred  of  the  man  into  whose  home  she  had 
come. 

Now,  the  substratum  of  reality  which  underlies 
these  linguistic  phenomena  can  be  nothing  else 
than  what — in  contradistinction  to  the  separate 
family  as  we  now  have  it — is  variously  called 
the  '  house  -  community,'  '  hearth  -  circle,'  Herd- 
gemeinschaft  (Germ.),  or  'undivided  family,'  i.e. 
that  family  organization  in  which  parents  and  sons 
and  the  wives  and  children  of  the  latter  lived  to- 
gether in  a  single  household.  It  is  no  merely 
accidental  circumstance  that  the  Slavs,  who  have 
retained  not  only— like  the  Teutons — the  verbal 
forms,  but  also  the  original  usage,  of  the  Aryan 
terms  denoting  marriage  affinities,  should  have 
likewise  maintained  the  institution  of  the  house- 
community  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  Russian  writers  who  essay  to  depict  the  life 
of  the  common  people  of  their  country  frequently 
bring  before  us  such  undivided  households.  Thus, 
e.g.,  Turgeniev,  in  the  first  sketeh  in  Uis  Annals  of 
a  Sportsman  {\846  ;  Eng.  tr.,  New  York,  1885),  de- 
■cnbes  the  family  life  of  a  peasant  who  Uvea  in  a 


joint-household  with  a  large  group  of  sons  and 
their  wives. 

The  original  Slavic  word  for  '  family '  appears 
in  the  Rnss.  semfjd.  The  young  woman  who 
joined  such  family  by  marriage  was  called  '  the 
alien  side'  (Russ.  cuzdja  storond),  while  tlie  bride- 
groom, to  whom  and  to  whose  kindred  she  was 
nevesta  (probably  '  the  unknown  '),  was  similarly 
called  cuzeninil,  'the  stranger'  —  a  further  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  family  of  the  husband 
and  that  of  the  wife  were  originally  quite  distinct. 
To  the  Slavic  semijd  corresixjnds — in  meaning  and 
probably  also  in  etymology — the  archaic  Teutonic 
root  *hiwa  (cf.  Gotli.  heivafrauja,  '  master  of  the 
house '),  the  specific  term  for  the  Teutonic  house- 
community  (cf.,  most  recently,  F.  Kauffmann, 
Wiirter  und  Sachen,  Heidelberg,  1911,  ii.  26  ff.). 
The  epoch  in  which  the  separate  family,  i.e.  the 
system  according  to  which  a  son  left  lus  father's 
house  at  his  marriage  and  founded  a  home  of  his 
own,  superseded  the  house-community  on  Teutonic 
soil  (where  the  change  occurred  earlier  than  among 
the  Slavs)  is  a  problem  that  awaits  further  investi- 
gation. But  it  is  beyond  question  that  at  one  time 
the  same  conditions  existM  among  the  Teutons  as 
we  saw  above  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Slavs. 

We  must  now  turn  to  speak  of  the  persons  who 
thus  lived  together  in  the  undivided  household, 
which  is  the  earliest  traceable  form  of  the  family 
among  the  Aryan  and,  derivatively,  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavic  peoples. 

(a)  Parents  and  children. — Possibly  the  term 
that  comes  nearest  the  primitive  conception  asso- 
ciated with  the  former  word  is  the  Goth,  fadrein, 
lit.  '  fatherhood,'  which  Ulfilas  uses  for  '  parents,' 
and  which,  in  its  derivation  from  the  word  for 
'father,'  tacitly  includes  the  designation  of 
'mother'  as  well.  The  absolute  authority  of  the 
father  over  his  children  began  from  the  moment 
of  birth,  as  it  lay  within  his  option  either  to 
recognize  the  newly-born  infant  by  the  symbolic 
rite  of  '  lifting '  it,  or  to  doom  it  to  exposure. 
With  the  former  act  was  associated  a  kind  of 
baptismal  initiation,  the  child  being  immersed, 
immediately  after  its  birth,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  '  qui  spurios  infantes  undis  abripit,  tam- 
quam  impuri  lecti  vindex '  (cf.  Cluver,  Germania 
antiqua,  1663,  p.  155).  The  primitive  Teutonic — 
and  therefore  pre-Christian — ceremony  denoted  by 
the  Goth,  verb  daupjan,  '  to  baptize,  would  thus 
seem  to  have  served  as  a  test  of  legitimacy,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  an  ablutionary  ceremony  of 
similar  import  is  found  also  among  the  Babylonians 
(cf.  ZVBW  xxiii.  [1909]  434  ff.).  The  right  of  ex- 
posing infants,  which,  notwitlistanding  the  aver- 
ment of  Tacitus  (G«r»i.  19:  'numerum  liberomm 
finire  flagitium  habetur '),  was  frequently  exercised 
among  the  Teutons,  doubtless  bore  most  heavily 
upon  females,  the  birth  of  whom  was  in  ancient 
times  so  frequently  regarded  as  a  calamity.  Even 
to-day,  indeed,  if  a  Lithuanian,  whose  family 
numbers  five,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  is 
asked  how  many  children  he  has,  he  will  answer 
'  Three,'  as  he  leaves  the  females  out  of  account. 
What  Cccsar  (de  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  19)  says  of  the  Gauls 
(' Viri  in  uxores,  sicuti  in  liberos,  vitae  neoisque 
liabent  potestatem  ')  holds  good  without  qualifica- 
tion also  of  the  Teutons,  Letts,  and  Slavs.  Of  the 
Frisians,  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  72)  writes  :  'Ac  primo 
bovesipsos,  mox  agros,  postremo  corpora  coniugum 
aut  liberorum  servitio  tradebant '  ;  while  the  Rus- 
sian peasant,  as  depicted  in  folk-song  and  village 
tale,  could  exercise,  even  down  to  modem  times, 
the  same  unlimited  authority  (patria  potestas) 
over  his  family  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  pater- 
familias of  ancient  Rome. 

(i)  The  aged. — The  family  circle  of  the  liouse- 
ootumunity  would,  of  course,  include  grandfathers 
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and  grandmothers,  grand-uncles  and  grand-aunts, 
and  even  great-grandparents,  living  in  the  'old 
people's  quarters.'  Their  lot  would  scarcely  be  a 
happy  one,  for  the  temperament  of  primitive 
peoples,  as  of  the  peasantry  of  to-day,  was  hard 
and  unsentimental.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know  that 
among  the  Teutonic  and  Baltic  tribes,  as  in  Europe 
and  Asia  generally,  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
abandon  the  aged,  with  or  without  their  consent ; 
cf.  with  reference  to  the  Teutonic  Heruli,  Procop. 
de  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  14  :  ^vciSiv  Tts  airuv  fl  yvp9  ^  i>6(X<f 
oKt^tj  ^wdvayK^s  ol  iyiviro,  tous  friyyeyeis  atTetff&ai  8ti 
T&x^ffTa  ^f  dvdpiavojv  airrbv  6,<pavl^€iv ;  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  Prussians,  Hartknoch,  op.  cit. 
p.  181 :  '  At  the  order  of  the  waidewuti  (i.e.  priest) 
they  smothered  their  own  parents  when  they  be- 
came old  or  fell  into  a  severe  illness,  so  that  they 
should  incur  no  unnecessary  expense  in  their  re- 
gard.' 

(c)  Brother  and  sister. — Of  the  relationships 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  house-com- 
munity, that  of  brother  and  sister  merits  special 
notice.  Among  Teutons  and  Slavs,  as  among 
other  Aryan  peoples,  the  brother  might  be  desig- 
nated the  moral  sponsor  of  his  sister,  and,  after 
their  father's  death,  her  guardian  in  general.  It 
was  the  custom  in  White  Kussia,  when  a  bride  was 
found  on  the  marriage  night  not  to  be  a  maid,  to 
hang  a  halter  round  the  neck  of  her  brother,  and 
to  compel  him  to  wear  it  throughout  the  marriage 
feast.  In  Ru.ssian  folk-song  the  brother  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  a  prominent  part  also  in  the 
transactions  regarding  the  bride-price.  We  find 
an  indication  of  the  Teutonic  practice  in  a  verse  of 
the  Nibelungenlied  (i.  4) : 

*  Ir  (Kriemhild)  pfld^n  dri  kiinege  edel  unde  rich  .  .  . 
diu  frouwe  waa  ir  aweeter :  die  helde  hdtens  in  ir  pflegen. 

Among  the  Letto-Lithuanians  the  strong  bond  of 
affection  between  brother  and  sister  forms  at  once 
a  special  feature  of  common  life  and  a  favourite 
theme  of  popular  poetry. 

(d)  Uncle  and  nephew. — It  waa  noted  above  that 
the  Aryan  terra  for  '  father's  brother '  can  be  traced 
in  the  O.II.G.  fatureo,  Lat.  patruus,  Gr.  Tdrpws, 
Skr.  pUfvya.  We  find  no  corresponding  Aryan 
term  for  '  mother's  brother,'  who,  of  course,  was 
not  a  member  of  the  agnatically  constituted  house- 
community  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Teutonic  (O.H.G.  fiheim),  Lithuanian  (awynas). 
Old  Prussian  (awU),  and  Slavic  (uji)  forms  for 
'nncle'  are  all  derived,  though  in  quite  different 
ways,  from  the  Aryan  root  for  '  grandfather '  and 
'grandmother'  (Lat.  amis,  Goth.  av6).  This  fact 
has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is 
beyond  question,  however,  that  in  several  of  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  as  In  the  Celtic  group  through- 
out, the  Aryan  word  for  '  grandchild '  (Skr.  ndpat, 
Lat.  nepos,  etc.)  ha«  by  a  corresponding  linguistic 
process  come  to  mean  '  nephew '  in  the  sense  of 
sister's  son.  Now,  these  two  more  recently  formed 
correlatives,  uncle  and  nephew  (i.e.  mother's  brother 
and  .sister's  son),  acquired  great  importance  among 
the  Teutonic  peoples,  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
remarks  of  Tacitii-s  {Germ.  20  :  '^Sororum  filUs  idem 
apud  avunculum  qui  apud  patrem  honor.  Quidani 
sanctiorem  artioremque  liunc  nexum  sanguinis 
arbitrantur '),  but  also  from  the  fact  that  in  Old 
English  and  Old  Danish  poetry  uncle  and  nephew 
on  the  female  side  are  represented  as  being  most 
intimately  associated  alike  in  peace  and  in  war. 
This  is  not  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  a 
matriarchal  system  among  the  primitive  Teutons, 
as  the  ancient  law  of  succession  there  was  of  the 
agnatic  form  (Germ.  20).  But  it  is  a  possible  con- 
jecture that  the  Teutons  were  influenced  in  this 
respect  by  non-Aryan  peoples  who  reckoned  by 
female  descent,  and  that  among  the  former  the 
mother's  brother  thus  came  to  enjoy  what  was 
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rather  a  position  of  honour  than  a  strictly  legal 
status. 

(e)  Mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law. — As  we 
have  seen,  the  son  brought  his  bride  (O.H.G.  bi-At, 
Russ.  nevesta)  into  his  father's  house,  and  lived 
with  her  in  the  circle  of  his  own  kindred.  The 
converse  case,  i.e.  where  the  bridegroom  joined  the 
wife's  household  and  became  an  '  adopted  one,'  or 
'  incomer  '  (Russ.),  a  '  house-.son-in-law '  (Serb),  or 
a  '  re-heater'  (Lith.  for  one  who  marries  a  widow), 
is  also,  as  these  terms  indicate,  to  be  met  with  in 
all  parts,  but  was  certainly  of  sporadic  occurrence, 
and  must  not  be  postulated  as  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  earliest  times.  The  young  wife's 
residence  with  her  husband's  parents  was  at  first 
no  pleasant  experience  for  her.  As  the  Russian 
folk-songs  indicate,  with  abundance  of  concrete 
detail,  she  was  an  object  of  mockery,  and  the 
hardest  drudgery  was  laid  upon  her.  She  suffered 
most,  however,  at  the  hands  of  her  mother-in-law, 
who  often  resorted  to  the  knout ;  and,  indeed,  as 
the  house-community  was  the  nursery  of  patria 
potestas,  and  of  the  tutelage  of  women,  so  was  it 
the  source  of  the  old  popular  notion  of  the  '  wicked 
mother-in-law.'  That  expression  applied  in  ancient 
times  to  the  husband's  mother  only,  not  to  the 
wife's  mother  (Russ.  teica) — or,  at  least,  not  to  the 
latter  in  relation  to  the  son-in-law  (O.H.G.  eidam, 
'  one  bound  by  oath,'  Russ.  zjati)— for,  as  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  no  proper  relation- 
ship was  supposed  to  subsist  between  mother-in-law 
and  son-in-law  at  all ;  and,  when  this  type  of 
affinity  came  at  length  to  be  recognized  among  the 
various  peoples,  it  was  rather  the  son-in-law  that 
by  his  effrontery  and  avarice  was  accounted  the 
more  '  wicked  '  party,  as  is  the  case  to-day 
throughout  the  East,  North-east,  and  South-east  of 
Europe.  The  ' mischievous  mother-in-law' (as  the 
wife's  mother)  is  a  product  of  modem  times,  and 
comes  into  recognition  in  connexion  with  the  separ- 
ate household  of  the  young  married  pair.  The 
'  wicked  mother-in-law '  in  this  sense  is  first  heard 
of  c.  A.D.  1430,  in  a  piece  by  the  German  poet 
Muskatblut. 

Further,  the  frequent  existence  of  licentious 
relations  between  daughter-in-law  and  father-in- 
law — a  state  of  things  known  as  snochacestvo,  and 
notoriously  characteristic  of  the  Russian  peasantry 
at  the  present  day — should  be  noted  as  a  typical 
feature  of  the  house-community  (cf.  art.  Chastity 
[Teut.  and  Balto-Slav.],  vol.  iii.  p.  501"). 

(/)  The  widow. — The  melanclioly  fate  of  the 
widiow  in  the  dawn  of  the  Aryan  period  has  already 
been  touched  upon.  Even  when  she  was  not  forced 
to  follow  her  husband  in  death,  she  would  doubt- 
less be  prevented  from  marrying  again  (cf.  Tac. 
Germ.  19  :  '  melius  quidem  adhuc  eae  civitates  in 
quibus  tantum  virgines  nubunt  et  cum  spe  votoque 
uxoris  semel  transigitur ').  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  ancient  practice  that  the  son,  after  his  father's 
death,  should  take  possession  of  his  stepmother  or 
stepmothers ;  cf.  Procop.  de  Bell,  Goth.  iv.  20  : 
PaSlyep  0  ttois  ^vpoiKi^icrdu  ry  inp-pviq.  rh  Xonrbr  tJ 
avTou,  KaOdirep  6  Trtirptos  ijfuf  ^<pi7]ai  v6/ios. 

(g)  Ths  bachelor. — The  house-community  was 
characterized  by  the  rarity  rather  than  by  the 
frequency  of  bachelorhood.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  primitive  Aryan  race  regarded  marriage 
as  an  obligation  from  which  there  was  no  discharge 
(for  the  grounds  of  this  idea,  see  art.  Aryan 
Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  29*).  This  view  still  prevails 
throughout  Eastern  and  South-eastern  Europe. 
Thus,  P.  A.  Rovinskij,  an  eminent  authority  on 
the  social  life  of  tliese  regions,  writes  as  follows  of 
the  Russian  and  Montenegrin  points  of  view  : 

'  With  us  [i.e.  in  Russia)  the  people  looli  upon  an  unmarried 
youth  aa  imperfect  and  incomplete  ;  and  to  live  without  a  wife 
18  regarded  as  unlawful.  In  Montenegro  this  unalterahle  obliga- 
tion of  marriage  is  insisted  upon  still  more  emphatically  :  a  man 
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can  be  designated  as  a  human  being  («o«i)  only  when  he  in 
married.  Othervtae  he  will  always  be  spoken  of  as  but  a 
"  youth,"  lit.  "  child  "  (djete).  In  Servia  and  Bulgaria  likewise 
marriage  is  held  to  be  a  duty  absolutely  binding  upon  alL' 
Similar  views  prevail  in  certain  rural  districts  of 
Germany. 

A  man  who  bad  died  unmarried  was  still  an 
object  of  the  survivors'  solicitude.  The  Arabic 
traveller  Mas'Qdi,  who  visited  Russia  in  his  com- 
mercial journeys,  writes  thus  of  the  people  as  he 
saw  them  : 

*  They  cremate  their  dead,  laying  their  weapons,  their  beasts 
of  burden,  and  their  ornaments  upon  the  same  funeral  pyre. 
When  a  man  dies,  his  wife  is  burned  alive  with  him  ;  but  when 
the  wife  dies,  the  husband  does  not  submit  to  the  like  fate. 
When  a  man  dies  unmarried,  however,  they  provide  him  with  a 
wife  after  his  death.' 

Traces  of  this  practice  of  'death-marriage'  are 
found  both  on  Slavic  and  on  Teutonic  soil  (cf., 
further,  EHE  ii.  22  f.). 

It  is  in  full  accordance  with  these  data  that  the 
terms  used  for  'bachelor'  in  the  languages  of 
Eastern  Europe  are  of  recent  formation,  and  are 
either  loan-words  {e.g.  Turk,  bek'dr)  or  derived 
from  epithets  applied  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
people  {e.g.  Russ.  bobyli,  lit.  '  proletarian,'  '  land- 
less peasant,'  '  sponge ').  Traces  of  bachelorhood 
can  be  followed  further  back  in  the  West,  among 
the  Teutons.  One  such  trace  appears  in  the 
modern  Germ,  term  for  '  old  bachelor,'  JJagestolz 
(A.S.  hoegesteald).  The  word  means  literally 
'  enclosure-owner,'  and  was  originally  the  technical 
term  for  the  peasant  who  had  no  allotment  in  the 
communal  land  of  the  Teutonic  settlements,  but 
was  restricted  to  a  small  fenced-in  portion  of  the 
soil,  quite  insufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family. 
The  Danish  word  for  '  bachelor,'  ungkarl,  in  con- 
tradistinction Uikarl, '  free  land-owner,' '  yeoman,' 
points  to  similar  conditions. 

(h)  Slaves. — In  the  lower  stages  of  civilization 
there  is  never  any  marked  outward  distinction 
between  bond  and  free.  What  Tacitus  records  of 
the  Germans  in  this  regard  {Germ.  20  :  '  Dominum 
ac  servum  nullis  educationis  deliciis  dignoscas : 
inter  eadem  pecora,  in  eadem  humo  degunt,  donee 
aetas  separet  ingenuos,  virtus  agnoscat')  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  language  to  have  been  true  of 
the  Slavs  no  less  than  of  the  Teutons,  as  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavic  designations  of  male  and 
female  slaves  (e.g.  A.S.  hiivan  [pi.]  'domestics'; 
O.  Slav,  semija,  '  mancipia ' ;  Litu.  szeimuna,  '  re- 
tainers')  are  in  many  cases  derived  from  the 
already  noted  terms  for  '  house-community,'  *hiwa 
and  semijd,  thus  showing  that  the  slaves  likewise 
were  reckoned  among  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  the  literature  given  throughout 
the  art.,  cf.  O.  Schrader,  Realtex.  d.  indogerm.  Attertums- 
kunde^  Strassburg,  1901  (2nd  ed.  in  preparation),  Die  Schwieger- 
mutter  tt.  der  Hagaatolz,  Brunswick,  1904,  Totenhochzeit,  Jena, 
1904,  Sprachvergl.  u.  Urgesch.»,  Jena,  1807  (esp.  ii.s  369  ff.),  and 
Die  Indogermanen,  Leipzig,  1911  (esp.  p.  74  S.). 

O.  Schrader. 
FAN  (Anglo  •  Sax.  '  fann,'  from  Lat.  vannus 
[*uet-no-s]). — An  instrument  for  purifying  grain 
by  throwing  it  into  the  air.  Cognates  of  vannus 
are  ventus,  '  wind,'  '  winnow '  (see  Walde,  Lat. 
etymol.  Worterbuch^,  Heidelberg,  1910,  s.v.  '  Van- 
nus'). Foir  variant  English  forms  of  the  word  and 
liistorical  steps  in  meaning,  see  OED  and  the  Eng- 
lish Dialect  Dictionary  {s.v.).  The  Gr.  equivalent 
of  vannus,  XiKron,  and  its  by-form,  vcIkKov,  go  back 
to  a  root  *neiqo,  'to  clean  (cf.  vl^w,  '  to  wash  ') ; 
the  I  form  specialized  in  Greek  into  the  sense  of 
cleaning  '  grain '  (see  J.  Schmidt,  Kritik  der 
Sonanteniheorie,  Weimar,  1895,  p.  107  f.).  The 
Gr.  word  for  the  fork  or  shovel  form  of  fan,  tttvop, 
is  probably  from  an  onomatopoetic  rootpte,  mean- 
ing 'to  spit  out.'  The  Gr.  and  Lat.  words  for 
'  sieve,'  KdnKivov  and  cribrum,  mean  simply  '  separa- 
tors.' Normally  they  are  used  for  perforated  in- 
stnunents,  but  Plato's  k^kh'of  rrrprifiirov  {Gorgias, 


493  B)  may  point  to  a  time  when  the  sieve,  like  the 
fan,  was  not  jjcrforated. 

I.  Shapes  of  fan  and  methods  of  use. — Two 
principal  forms  obtain.  (1)  A  long-handled  in- 
strument, which  may  be  a  fork,  a  toothed  spade, 
or  a  shovel.  It  is  used  like  the  modem  hayfork. 
After  the  grain  is  threshed,  the  mixture  of  broken 
straw,  chalf,  and  com  is  turned  and  tossed  up,  so 
that  the  wind  may  blow  away  the  lighter  material. 
The  '  fan '  and  shovel  of  Is  30"  are  instruments  of 
this  kind,  such  as  are  still  in  use  in  modern  Pales- 
tine (see  HDB,  art.  '  A^culture '  [cf.  also  ib. 
art.  '  Shovel '],  where  specimens  are  figured),  and, 
indeed,  all  over  the  world.  Such  instruments  lent 
their  symbolism  to  religion,  e.g.  Lk  3"  '  whose 
fan  is  m  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge 
his  floor ' ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  were  not 
employed  in  Palestine  in  actual  ritual.  But  on 
the  steatite  vase  of  Hagia  Triada  in  Crete  (JHS 
xxiv.  [1904]  249,  fig.  7  ;  see  Literature,  infra) 
pronged  forks  are  carried  in  what  seems  to  be  a 
ritual  harvest  procession.  On  an  Egyptian  sculp- 
tured slab  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  now  in  Bologna, 
a  winnowing-spade  is  seen  erected  on  a  heap  of 
com  offered  to  the  serpent-goddess  of  the  granary, 
RNWT.  About  it  are  grouped  two  pairs  of  hand- 
scoops,  a  pair  of  sweeiiers,  and  a  three-pronged 
fork  {JHS,  loc.  cit.,  fig.  1).  The  custom  still  pre- 
vails in  Tenerifie  of  erecting  the  winnowing-spiade 
when  the  work  is  over.  But  it  seems  to  have  no 
ritual  association.  Among  the  Greeks  the  win- 
nowing-spade (irruo;')  was  set  up  in  honour  of 
Demeter.  Theocritus  at  the  end  of  his  Harvest 
Idyll  (vii.  155)  prays  : 

*  O  once  again  may  it  be  mine  to  plant 
The  great  fan  on  her  corn  heap,  while  she  stands 
Smiling,  with  sheaves  and  poppies  in  her  hands.' 
(2)  It  is  the  second  form  of  winnower,  the  win- 
nowing-basket,  that  is  of  cardinal  importance  in 
ancient  ritual  and  mysticism,  and  this  tor  a  reason 
that  will  appear  immediately.  Much  confusion 
has  been  caused  hy  the  fact  that  our  word  '  fan ' 
has  been  used  indiscriminately  to  translate  alike 
the  Latin  ventilabrum  and  vannus,  and  the  Greek 
Bpiva^,  Affr)pri\oiy6s,  irriov,  and  \Ikvov.  The  con- 
fusion is  now  inevitable,  since  the  beautiful  word 
'  fan '  has  passed  into  English  literature  as  the 
rendering  of  two  quite  distinct  implements,  which 
have  only  this  in  common,  that  they  are  both  used 
for  cleaning  corn.  The  use  of  tne  winnowing- 
spade  or  fork  {ventilabrum,  Bpivai  [poet.  iBripri- 
\0176s],  irriov)  has  been  already  explained  ;  the 
vanmis,  \Ikvov,  and  winnowing-basket,  or  corb,  of 
modern  times  remains. 


Fio.  1.  Fan  from  France. 

Its  shape  is  seen  in  fig.  1,  a  modem  winnowing- 
tasket  (or  fan)  from  France,  now  in  the  Ethno- 
graphical Miweum,  Cambridge.  The  method  of 
its  use,  now  rapidly  becoming  a  lost  art,  is  seen 
in  fig.  2 ;  the  essential  feature  in  the  winnow- 
corl),  as  for  clearness  and  brevity  we  shall  call 
it,  is  its  shovel  shape,  one  side  being  left  open. 
The  distinguishing  point  in  its  use  is  that,  in 
the  winnowing  by  the  corb,  as  contrasted  with 
the  fork,  though  the  mixture  of  grain  and  chafl 
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is  in  a  sense  ventilated,  the  wind  plays  no  part  in 
the  process.  By  a  particular  knack  of  jerking  and 
working  the  basket — a  knack  di£Bcult  to  acquire 
and  almost  impossible  to  describe — the  chaff  is 
gradually  propelled  forward  and  out  of  the  basket 
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Fia.  2.  Fan  io  use. 

and  the  grain  left  clean.  Columella  (1st  cent.  B.C.) 
knew  that  the  wind  played  no  part  in  the  use  of 
the  vannus.  He  says  (ii.  21) :  '  If  the  wind  be  low 
in  all  quarters,  let  the  grain  be  cleaned  by  fans 
{vannis  expurgentur).'  Broadly  speaking,  the  fork 
or  spade  was  used  for  rough  preliminary  work,  the 
basket  for  finer  cleaning.  Some  further  confusion 
in  terminology  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  not 
only  were  winnowing-fork  and  winnowing-basket 
confused,  but  winnowing-basket  was  by  later 
writers  identified  with  winnowing  -  sieve  (crib- 
mm,  K6aKuiov).  All  had,  of  course,  in  common 
this  factor  only,  that  they  were  grain-cleaners  ; 
identity  in  function  led  to  confusion  as  to  form. 
That  the  yrmno-vi'mg-basket  was  called  a  '  fan '  or 
'  van '  in  England,  and  was  of  substantially  the 
same  shape  and  use  as  that  in  fig.  2,  is  happily 
certain  from  a  14th  cent,  brass  in  the  Church  of 
Chartham  (C.  Boutell,  Monumental  Brasses  of 
England,  London,  1849,  p.  35).  On  the  surcoat, 
ailettes,  and  shield  of  Sir  Robert  de  Setvans  are 
emblazoned  the  family  arms,  the  seven  '  fans '  or 
baskets. 

2.  Ritual  use  and  mysticism  of  the  winnow- 
corb  (vanniu,  liknon)  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. — The  locus  classicus  as  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  winnow-corb  is,  of  course,  the  passage  in 
the  Georgics  of  Vergil  (i.  165) : 

'  Vtrgea  praeterea  Celei  vilisque  supellex, 
Arbuteae  crates,  et  mystica  vannus  lacchi,' 
It  is  clear  that  to  Vergil  the  vanniis  is  a  light 
agricultural  implement  made  of  wicker-work.  He 
assumes  its  mysticism  as  known  ;  but  Servius 
in  his  commentary,  though  very  confused  as  to 
forms,  (1)  makes  clear  that  the  vannus  is  our 
winnow-corb,  and  (2)  gives  some  cause  for  the 
epithet  mystica.  A  portion  of  this  long  note  must 
be  quoted  : 

'  The  mystic  tan  of  lacchus,  that  is,  the  sieve  of  the  thresh- 
ing-floor. He  calls  it  the  mystic  vannus  of  lacchus  because 
the  rites  of  Father  Liber  had  reference  to  the  puriflcation  of 
the  soul,  and  men  are  purified  in  his  mysteries  as  grain  is 
purified  by  fans.  .  .  .  Some  add  that  Father  Liber  was  called 
by  the  Greeics  jAknites.  Moreover,  the  vannus  is  called  by 
them  Uknon,  in  which  he  is  currently  said  to  have  been  placed 
after  he  was  born  from  his  mother's  womb.  Others  explain  its 
l>einj<  called  "  mystic"  by  saying  that  the  vanniis  is  a  large 
wiclter  vessel,  in  which  peasants,  because  it  was  of  large  size, 
used  to  heap  their  firstfruits  and'consecrate  it  to  Liber  and 
Libera.    Uence  it  is  called  "  mystic  ".' 

The  Latin  vannua  being  the  same  as  the  (jreek 


\Ikvov,  we  can  elucidate  vannus  from  Greek  usage. 
Harpocration  {s.v.  \iKvov)  has  left  us  this  remark- 
able statement : 

*  The  liknon  is  serviceable  for  every  rite  of  initiation,  and 
every  sacrifice.* 

We  begin  with  sacrifice.  The  liknon  was  ser- 
viceable for  sacrifice,  simply  because  it  was  a  con- 
venient basket  in  which  to  pile  up  firstfruits.  It 
was  not  made  to  be  a  carrier — that  is  clear  from 
the  open  end,  which  could  only  serve  the  purpose 
of  winnowing — but  it  could  and  did  serve  to  hold 
fruit  or  grain. 

In  a  fragment  of  Sophocles  (760  [Nauck])  the 
Athenians  are  addressed  as 

'  Ye  who  pray 
To  Ergane,  your  bright-eyed  child  of  Zeus, 
With  service  of  your  winnow-corbs  set  up.' 
In  a  Hellenistic  relief  (fig.   3),   now  in  Munich 
(Glyptothek,  no.  601  ;  T.  Schreiber,  Hellen.  Relief- 
bilaer,  Leipzig,  1899,  Taf.  80«),  we  see  such  a  ser- 
vice :  a  little  circular  shrine,  past  which  a  peasant 
is  going  to  market ;  in  the  middle  of  the  shrine 
an  ornamental  pillar  surmounted  by  the  shovel- 
shaped  wicker-basket  from  which  hang  bells  to 
scare  away  evil  influences ;    in  the   basket    are 
fruits,  leaves,  and  the  phallos,  the  sign  of  fertility. 
Servius  is  confirmed  by  this  and  many  other  monu- 
ments. 


Fio.  3.  Hellenistic  relief  :  liknon  holding  firstfruits. 

The  liknon,  Servius  tells  us,  was  used  as  a  cradle. 
For  this  the  shoe-shaped  basket  was  obviously 
convenient ;  the  cradles  of  to-day  are  of  similar 
shape.  Dionysus  as  a  child  was  called  Liknites, 
'  He  of  the  Cradle.'  On  the  Pashley  sarcophagus, 
now  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge 
(fig.  4),  we  see  '  Him  of  the  Cradle '  carried  by  two 
men  bearing  torches.  The  liknon  as  cradle  is 
closed  in  at  the  end,  lest  the  child  fall  out.  About 
this  simple  and  convenient  use  of  the  liknon  as 
cradle,  a  primitive  mysticism  of  the  '  sympathetic 
magic '  kmd  speedily  grew  up. 

The  scholiast  on  Callimachus  (Hymn.  i.  48),  in 
telling  of  the  /^^nore-cradle  of  Zeus,  says  : 

'  In  old  times  they  used  to  put  babies  to  sleep  in  winnow- 
corbs  as  an  omen  for  wealth  and  fruits.' 

The  child  was  put  in  the  winnow-corb  for  what 
we  should  call  'luck.'  Another  scholiast  (op. 
Aratus,  Phmn,  268)  says  that  this  was  done  im- 
mediately after  birth  (t4  7(ip  Pf>i<t>-n  to.  irpCrrov  yev- 
viiiuva,  ktK.). 

The  same  magical  intent,  dwindling  gradually 
into  mere  symbolism,  explains  the  use  of  the 
liknon  in  marriage  rites.  The  pseudo-Plutarch 
{Prov.  Alex.  xvi. )  says  : 

'  It  was  the  custom  in  Athens  at  weddings  that  a  boy,  both 
of  whose  parents  were  alive  (a/ui^i^oA^  iraijo),  should  carry  a 
liknon  full  of  loaves,  and  thereon  pronounce  the  words,  "  Bad 
have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found  "  (cAuyof  Kaxdi',  evpov  antivov).' 

The  loaves  of  bread  (d^os,  fermented  bread)  have 
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Uken  the  place  of  more  primitive  offerings ;  but 
the  symbolum,  or  rather  magic,  is  the  same.  At 
a  marriage  every  precaution  is  taken  to  suggest 
and  induce  fertility.  On  a  black-figured  vase  now 
in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  B.  174)  we  see  (fig.  5) 
a  marriage  procession.    Two  of  the  figures,  the 


Flo.  4.  Paehley  Sarcophagus :  Dionysus  Liknites. 

first  and  third,  carry  winnow-corbs  on  their  heads. 
One  of  the  figures  stands  close  to  the  veiled  bride. 
A  handle  and  the  wicker-work  of  the  corb  are  very 
clearly  seen. 


Black-figuied  vase  :  liknon  in  marriage  procession. 


Marriage  is  '  an  excellent  mystery.'  The  Greek 
conceived  of  it  as  a  rite  of  initiation.  The  plural 
word  TAr;  covered  all  mysteries  and  initiation 
rites,  while  the  singular  form  rAot  was  specially 
used  of  marriage.  All  rites  of  birth,  of  puberty, 
of  marriage,  and  of  death  were  and  are  to  the 
primitive  mind  rites  de  passage,  i.e.  rites  of  transi- 
tion from  one  social  state  to  another.  The  name 
rAot,  which  we  translate  '  accomplishment,'  meant 
originally  '  growing  up,'  becoming  a  man ;  dvrjp 
riXuos  is  a  full-grown  man.  When  a  boy  was  full- 
grown,  he  was  made  a  tribesman,  ana  initiated 
into  tribal  customs,  tribal  dances,  and  the  like. 
The  various  and  complex  ceremonies  that  attend 
this  and  other  initiation  have  primarily  but  two 
ends,  which  are  really  one  and  contain  tne  gist  of 
all  magic.  They  are  purification,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  fertility.  This  double  end  was  excel- 
lently symbolized  by  the  liknon.  It  was  a  purifier 
because  it  was  a  winnower ;  it  was  a  fertility- 
vehicle  because  it  was  a  basket  for  firstfruits. 
Hence,  in  the  rare  scenes  where  initiation-cere- 
monies are  represented,  the  liknon  is  always 
figured,  usually  on  the  head  of  the  veiled  initiate. 
A  good  instance  is  given  in  fig.  6  from  a  cinerary 
um  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme  at  Rome  {llelbig 
Cat.  1168).  The  mysteries  are  Eleusinian  in  kind 
— judging  from  the  fact  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
urn  Demeter  and  her  snake  are  figured.  In  fig.  6 
we  see  the  pig  sacrificed  for  purification.  The 
veiled  candicVate  is  seated  with  his  right  foot  on 
Ik  laui'a  »kall.    Over  bis  head  a  pricste&s  holds  a 


liknon.  Duly  purified  and  fertilized,  he  will  be 
able  to  pronounce  the  words,  '  Bad  have  I  fled, 
better  have  I  found.' 


Fig.  C.  Cinerary  urn :  liknon  at  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

Briefly  to  resume :  in  the  mysticism  of  the 
'  fan '  two  elements  are  distinguiwiable  :  (1)  puri- 
fication, and  (2)  magical  promotion  of  fertility. 
Any  form  of  winnower,  be  it  fork  or  basket, 
might  have  served  as  the  symbol  and  vehicle  of 
purification  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  mys- 
ticism gathered  only  round  the  basket,  not  the 
fork.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  main  element 
of  the  symbolism  focused  in  the  notion  of  fertility, 
and  that  the  idea  of  purification  was  at  first  sub- 
sidiary. Later,  when  the  idea  of  sin  and  release 
from  it  became  prominent,  the  fan  as  purifier  was 
more  and  more  emphasized  ;  and  its  symbolism 
was  still  further  developed  in  relation  to  its  per- 
forated successor,  the  sieve.  It  must,  however, 
always  be  remembered  that,  alien  though  it  is  to 
modem  thinking,  to  the  primitive  mind  purifica- 
tion and  fertility  charms  are  never  far  asunder. 
Fertility  is  largely  induced  by  purification,  i.e. 
by  the  purging  away  of  all  evil  influences  hostile 
to  birth  and  growth.  The  other  element  in  its 
induction  is  the  bringing  of  things  into  contact 
with  the  source  of  growth  or  other  living  things, 
— plants,  fruits,  running  water,  or  whatever  is 
supposed  to  be  charged  with  life  and  grace,  or,  as 
the  Polynesians  call  it,  mana.  The  liknon  was 
the  vehicle  of  both  procedures,  and  its  use  shows 
very  clearly  how  the  highest  spiritual  mysticism 
of  New  Birth  and  Regeneration  mav  have  its 
source  in  a  rudimentary  magic.  You  lay  a  child 
in  a  winnow-corb,  you  put  a  corb  of  fruits  on  a 
boy's  head  at  a  puberty  rite,  you  carry  a  corb  of 
grain  and  fruits  in  a  marriage  procession,  and  the 
winnow-corb  becomes  at  once  the  symbol  and  the 
sacrament  of  the  whole  physical,  moral,  and 
spiritual  field  covered  by  the  formulary  t<t>vyor 
KaKbv,  fHpov  Aneivov. 

[3.  The  winnowing  -  basket  in  India.  —  The 
Indian  equivalent  of  the  fan,  the  winnowing-basket 
(Hurpa),  also  merits  attention  in  this  connexion. 
It  IS  one  of  the  concomitants  of  the  wedding 
ceremony  in  the  period  of  the  siitras,  and  on 
that  occasion  the  Silrpa,  containing  four  handfuls 
of  roasted  grain  mixed  with  iamx  leaves,  is  placed 
behind  the  wedding  fire  (Hillebrandt,  liituallit. 
[  =  GIAP  iiL  2],  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  65  f . ).  Among 
the  modern  Baiswar,  after  the  clothes  of  the 
newly- wedded  pair  have  been  knotted  together, 
•  they  do  the  usual  five  revolutions  round  the  cotton  tree, 
while  the  hridoKroom  holds  a  winnowing-fan  isup)  into  which 
the  bride's  brother  pours  a  little  parched  rice  each  time  as  they 
go  round.  The  bride  sprinlilcs  this  grain  on  the  ground  out  ol 
the  (an,  and  both  retire  into  the  retiring  room'  (Croolie,  TC  I. 
129). 

"The  winnowing-fan  is  also  used  among  the  Kols 
and  Oraons  in  selecting  a  new  village  priest,  since 
'  by  its  magical  power  it  drags  the  person  who 
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holds  it  towards  the  individual  on  whom  the  sacred 
mantle  has  fallen '  (Crooke,  PB  ii.  189). 

But,  if  the  winnowing  -  basket,  through  its 
association  with  grain,  is  often  associated  with 
rites  for  prosperity  and  increase,  it  is  also  em- 
ployed to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good,  so  that 
Matangl  Sakti,  a  form  of  Durga  (q.v.),  '  carries  a 
broom  and  winnowing-fan  with  which  she  sifts 
mankind '  (PB  i.  133) ;  and  the  essential  difference 
between  the  winnowing-basket  and  the  sieve  is 
neatly  given  by  a  Sanskrit  proverb  (Bohtlingk, 
Ind.  Sprikhe  ^,  St.  Petersburg,  1870-73,  no.  6235) 
which  says  that  '  good  men,  like  a  winnowing- 
basket,  cast  out  faults  and  retain  virtues ;  but 
evil  folk,  like  a  sieve  (chdlanl),  retain  faults  and 
let  virtues  go.'— Louis  H.  Gkay.] 

LiTBRATCRK.— J.  E.  Harrison,  '  Mystica  Vannus  lacchi,'  in 
JHS  xxiii.  11903J  292-324  and  xxiv.  11904]  241-2S4  ;  also  BSA 
X.  [1903-1904] ;  cl.  Proleg.  to  the  Study  0/  Gr.  Religion'^,  Cam- 
bridge, 1907,  pp.  519-535.  To  these  three  articles  reference 
may  be  made  for  full  details  and  illustrations  of  the  various 
(orms  of  fan  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  especially  Greece,  and  for 
modem  fomis  of  fan  so  far  as  they  illustrate  these.  For  the 
final  clearing  up  of  the  peculiar  form  and  use  of  the  winnow- 
corb  the  present  writer  is  entirely  indebted  to  Dr.  Francis 
Darwin,  who  procured  for  her  from  France  the  specimen  figured 
in  fig.  1,  and  whose  old  gardener,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  is  one  of 
the  few  surviving  exponents  in  England  of  an  almost  lost  art. 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  or  even  enumerate  the  slightly 
variant  forms  of  *  fan '  in  use  all  over  the  world  ;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  religious  symbolism  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it, 
as  they  are  all  modifications  of  either  fork,  spade,  basket,  or 
sieve.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  Finland,  and,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  only  there,  all  three  forms  appear  in  use 
together ;  see  Grotenfelt,  Det  pmnitiva  Yordbruketa  Meioder 
i  Finland,  Helsingfors,  1899.  The  three  Finnish  forms  are 
reproduced  from  his  book  in  JHS,  1903,  p.  309,  fig.  10,  and 
show  very  well  the  phases  of  transition  from  one  U>  the  other. 
Reference  may,  finally,  be  made  to  O.  Schrader,  Reallex,  der 
indogerm.  Altertumskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  pp.  764,  965  f. 

J.  E.  Haurison. 
FANCY.— See  Illusion,  Imagination. 

FAQiR.— See  Dekvish. 

FARABI. — I.  Life  and  writings. — Al-Farabi, 
one  of  Islfim's  leading  philosophers,  was  of  Turkish 
origin.  His  full  name  was  Muhammad,  son  of 
Muhammad,  son  of  Tarkhan  Abu  Nasr  al-Farfibi. 
He  was  bom  at  Farab,  situated  on  the  Jaxartes 
{Sj/r  Dart/a),  the  modem  Otrar.  Coming  to 
Baghdad,  he  studied  under  the  Christian  doctor 
Johanna,  son  of  Hllan.  Another  of  his  teachers 
was  Abu  Bishr  Matta,  known  as  a  translator 
of  Greek  works.  He  next  proceeded  to  Aleppo, 
to  the  court  of  Saif  ad-Daulah,  son  of  Hamdan,  and 
led  a  somewhat  retired  life  under  his  protection, 
assuming  the  garb  of  a  Sufi.  When  this  prince 
captured  Damascus,  he  took  the  philosopher  with 
him,  and  there  Farabi  died  in  a.h.  339  {  =  a.d. 
950). 

Farabi's  literary  production  was  considerable, 
but  a  great  number  of  his  works  were  lost  very 
early ;  they  were  neglected  in  favour  of  the  works  of 
Avicenna  (q.v.),  which  were  written  in  a  more  lucid 
and  methodical  style.  They  were  chiefly  commen- 
taries or  explanations  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
especially  Aristotle.  He  wrote  an  Introditction 
to  Logic,  a  Concise  Logic,  a  series  of  commentaries 
on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  the  Categories,  the 
Hermeneia,  the  First  and  Second  Anali/tics,  the 
Topics,  SophUtic,  Bhetoric,  and  Poetics.  The 
wliole  formed  an  Ornanoii  divided  into  nine  parts. 
In  the  sphere  of  Moral  Philosophy  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Nicomachean  hthics ;  in  thr^t 
of  Political  Philosophy,  he  made  a  summary  of 
Plato's  Laws,  and  composed  a  short  treatise  on 
the  Ideal  City,  which  has  been  published.  To 
Psychology  and  Metaphysics  he  contributed  numer- 
ous works,  with  such  titles  as  Intelligence  and  the 
Intelligible,  The  Svul,  The  Faculties  of  the  Soul, 
The  One  and  Unity,  Substance,  Time,  The  Void, 
and  Space  and  Measure.     He  also  commented  on 


Alexander  of  Aphrodisias'  book  de  Anima.  Be- 
lieving (according  to  the  view  of  the  Musalman 
'philosophers'  properly  so  called,  i.e.  tho.se  who 
gave  themselves  out  as  disciples  of  the  Greeks,  and 
for  whom  the  Arabs  reserve  the  title  faildsiif, 
'  phUosoi)lier ')  that  Greek  philosophy  was  a  unity, 
he  laboured  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and 
with  this  idea  wrote  treatises  on  The  Aims  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  The  Agreement  between  Plato 
and  Aristotle — works  which  are  known  to  us.  He 
also  discussed  certain  interpretations  of  Aristotle 
proposed  by  Galen  and  John  Philoponus,  and  com- 
posed an  Intervention  between  Aristotle  and  Galen. 

In  the  sphere  of  science,  Farabi  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Aristotle's  Physics,  Meteorology,  The 
Heavens,  and  'The  Universe,  besides  commenting 
on  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  To  him  also  is  due 
an  essay  explaining  some  difficult  propositions  from 
the  Elements  of  Euclid.  The  occult  sciences  inter- 
ested him,  and  he  left  writings  on  Alchemy, 
Geomancy,  Genii,  and  Dreams. 

This  great  philosopher  was  also  a  talented 
musician  —  a  somewhat  exceptional  combination. 
In  this  sphere  he  was  at  the  same  time  composer, 
virtuoso,  and  theorist.  Some  songs  attributed  to 
him  still  exist  among  the  Maulavi  dervishes 
(dancing  dervishes),  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe 
the  most  explicit  work  on  the  theory  of  Oriental 
music.  His  musical  talent  excited  the  admiration 
of  Saif  ad-Daulah. 

Farabi's  style  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  generally 
takes  the  form  of  aphorisms,  short  sentences  which 
always  appear  condensed  and  profound,  but  some- 
times become  obscure  by  failing  to  maintain  a 
methodical  sequence.  Farabi  is  indeed  a  difficult 
author,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  be  dogmatic  when 
attempting  to  interpret  the  details  of  his  system. 
In  the  main  body  of  his  teaching  he  belongs  to 
the  so-called  'school  of  Philosophers,'  i.e.  to  the 
school  which  represented  the  Neo- Platonic  tradition 
in  his  time  ;  his  position  in  this  school  is  between 
al-Kindi  (older  than  Farabi,  though  not  so  well 
known)  and  Avicenna  (a  younger  philosopher,  who 
is  very  lucid  and  easy  to  study).  Following  Kindi, 
he  prepares  the  way  for  the  theory  that  we  find 
explicitly  formulated  in  Avicenna.  His  system,  or 
at  least  his  style  of  thought,  is,  however,  more 
mystical  than  that  of  Avicenna.  Mystical  ideas 
and  terms  appear  nearly  all  through  his  writings, 
and  seem  to  colour  his  whole  doctrine,  whereas 
Avicenna  treats  mysticism  as  a  sort  of  supplement- 
ary cliapter  or  a  climax,  quite  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  his  system.  The  Orientals  called 
Farabi  the  'second  master,'  Aristotle  being  the 
'first.'  In  giving  tliis  title  to  tlie  Muslim  tliinker, 
it  was  especially  his  importance  as  a  logician  that 
they  had  in  view. 

2.  Doctrines. — It  is  possible,  by  making  a  meth- 
odical arrangement  of  his  sentences,  to  disentangle 
the  principal  theses  of  F'arabi's  doctrine  and  present 
them  in  a  coherent  form.  This  has  been  done  by 
M.  Horten  in  an  important  work  (see  Lit.  below) 
devoted  to  this  pliilosopher  and  his  commentator 
Isma'il  al-Farani  (pp.  486-491).  It  is  easier  to  re- 
cognize, under  his  arrangement,  the  teaching  of 
Oriental  scholasticism.  The  chief  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion are  as  follows,  (a)  In  Logic :  cognition, 
conceived  as  a  resemblance  of  objects ;  perception, 
a  means  of  cognition ;  representation,  the  lirst 
stage  of  cognition  ;  the  concept,  assimilation  and 
union  with  the  object ;  abstraction ;  the  predi- 
cates ;  substance  and  being ;  the  qualities  of  bodies 
and  the  accidents ;  causality  and  the  relations 
in  the  physical  world.  (6)  In  P.sychology  :  the 
principle  of  life,  breath  ;  the  faculties  and  their 
objects  ;  vegetative  force  ;  animal  force  or  animal 
soul,  capable  of  desire,  fear,  anger ;  the  exteriial 
senses ;  the  internal  senses ;  common  sense  (in  the 
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scholastic  meaning  of  the  term)  and  memory; 
imagination,  cogitation,  instinct;  human  intelli- 
gence, with  its  logical  faculties,  the  passive  intellect 
and  the  active  intellect  which  receives  illumination 
from  God.  (c)  In  Metaphysics :  being,  the  source 
of  being,  non-being ;  the  proofs  of  God's  existence  ; 
the  necessary  and  the  contingent ;  the  possible ; 
potentiality  and  action ;  species  and  individual ; 
substance  and  accident,  causality  ;  God,  the  origin 
of  causes ;  the  chain  of  causes ;  the  principle  of 
causality  —  that  every  eflect  produced  upon  an 
object  otherwise  than  by  its  nature  comes  from  a 
cause  exterior  to  it.  (rf)  In  Theology :  God  existing 
by  His  very  nature,  proved  by  the  causal  series, 
and  by  the  consideration  of  multiplicity  and  unity ; 
comprising  all  creatures ;  being  at  the  same  time 
unity,  truth,  love,  and  light  (as  in  Plotinus),  pure 
being  and  the  source  of  being,  endowed  with  an 
interior  activity  and  a  personallife  ;  knowing  Him- 
self and  knowing  the  world,  but  always  maintaining 
His  unity  ;  the  cause  in  a  certain  way  of  free  actions 
in  man ;  both  visible  and  invisible ;  knowable  by 
man  as  cause,  and  through  ecstasy  or  revelation, 
(e)  In  Cosmology :  the  first  being  sprung  from  God, 
Divine  knowledge  and  power,  the  world  of  Ideas, 
of  knowledge,  of  abstraction ;  the  second  being 
sprung  from  God,  the  'Commandment'  or  Word 
(\A70s,  Arab,  amr) ;  the  celestial  spheres  and  the 
sublunary  world.  (/)  In  Ethics :  happiness,  the 
end  of  life,  attained  by  union  with  God,  the  return 
of  all  things  to  God. 

The  foflowing  passages  are  taken  from  the 
treatise  Gems  of  Wisdom,  and  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  philosopher's  style.  This  work,  consisting 
of  58  articles  in  very  brief  form,  was  much  admired 
and  extensively  used  in  the  schools;  it  has  been 
edited  by  Dieterici  and  translated  by  Horten. 

There  are  two  worlds:  the  world  of  created 
things — our  world — and  the  world  of  unseen,  invis- 
ible things,  which  is  the  celestial  kingdom  and  the 
region  of  Ideas.  The  latter  is  also  called  the  world 
of  the 'Commandment' ;  the  'Commandment'  is 
the  eternal  will  in  relation  to  created  things  with 
their  perfections.  Farabi  further  distinguishes  the 
'Commandment'  {amr)  from  the  Spirit  (rilh) ;  we 
may  take  amr  as  corresponding  to  the  Logos,  or 
Word,  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  while  the  Spirit  corre- 
sponds to  the  Psyche. 

How  does  the  multiplicity  that  is  in  evidence  in 
the  world  arise  from  a  God  who  is  Unity  ?  By  a 
sort  of  intermediary  hypostasis  between  the  abso- 
lute One  and  the  world  : 

'  You  regard  Unity,  and  it  is  Power  ;  you  regard  Power,  and 
it  becomes  second  knowledge,  which  includes  within  itself 
multiplicity,'  for  the  first  knowledge  of  God  can  know  nothing 
but  the  One.  '  There  is  the  horizon  of  the  world  of  Sovereignty 
— tile  purely  Divine  world — which  is  followed  by  the  world  of 
the  Ck)mmandment  where  the  reed-pen  runs  along  the  tablet.' 
This  refers  to  the  tablet  on  which,  according  to  Qur'anic  escha- 
tology,  the  deeds  of  men  are  inscribed.  '  Unity  becomes  multi- 
plicity at  the  point  where  the  shadow  of  the  heavenly  Lotus 
falls,'  the  Lotus  which  shades  the  Muslim  Paradises,  '  and 
where  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  are  projected,'  the  eternal  Word 
of  Qod  inspired  by  the  Spirit  and  preser^'ed  in  the  Qur'an. 
'There  is  the  horizon  of  the  world  of  the  Commandment, 
followed  by  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Throne,'  the  seat  of  Ood 
and  envelope  of  the  world,  'then  the  heavens  and  all  that 
they  contain.  Every  creature  sings  the  praises  of  Ood  ;  the 
iMftvena  revolve  according  to  the  principle,'  according  to  the 
impnlse  given  by  the  creator,  'and  there  is  the  world  of  the 
Creation,  whence  one  comes  back  to  the  world  of  the  Command- 
ment, by  which  all  once  more  become  one.' 

'  When  you  regard  the  world  of  the  Creation,  you  perceive 
the  nature  of  what  is  created ;  when  you  regard  the  world  of 
pure  Being,  you  know  that  there  must  be  something  existing 
by  his  essence.'  '  If  you  know  truth  first,  you  also  know  its 
opposite :  but  if  you  regard  error  first,'  i.e.  the  contingent 
world,  'you  know  error,  hut  you  know  not  truth,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  reality  beyond  the  contingent.  Turn  your  eyes  then 
to  the  true  i^ence  ;  and  so  you  wilt  not  love  the  stars  which 
suffer  eclipse  ' ;  this  is  an  allusion  to  a  passage  of  the  f^ur'iln  (vi. 
76),  '  but  will  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  face  of  Ilmi  whose 
face,  and  none  other,  is  eternal.' 

God,  conceived  as  supreme  Unity,  is  also  thought 
of  as  necessary  Being,  existing  by  itself. 


'Necessary  l^ing  has  neither  form  nor  kind  nor  difference 
.  .  .  it  is  the  principle  whence  all  else  flows.'  God  is  at  the 
same  time  interior  and  exterior,  m.inifest  and  hidden ;  this 
manner  of  speech  is  usual  in  yOfiism  :  '  God  is  exterior  by  His 
essence,  and  in  virtue  of  being  exterior  lie  is  interior' ;  i.e.  the 
brightness  when  He  appears  is  so  great  that  it  blinds,  and  the 
Divine  unity  is  thus  invisible.  '  Everything  that  is  seen  is  seen 
by  means  of  Him,'  i.e.  everything  is  visible  in  Him,  as  objects 
in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

God  has  a  two-fold  manifestation :  first,  the 
manifestation  of  unity  ;  He  shows  Himself  as  unity 
either  to  the  human  intelligence,  whidi  seeks  after 
the  absolute,  or  to  the  heart  by  means  of  mystical 
illumination.  His  second  manifestation  takes  place 
by  means  of  signs,  which  are  the  wonderful  crea- 
tions scattered  throughout  the  world.  '  This  second 
manifestation  is  connected  with  multiplicity,  and 
proceeds  from  the  first  manifestation,  which  is  that 
of  unity.' 

Does  God  know  the  world  ?  According  to  Aris- 
totle, God  can  have  only  an  abstract  knowledge  of 
things.  Farabi  does  not  agree  with  this  view. 
According  to  him,  God  knows  things  in  their  causes, 
and  this  land  of  knowledge  does  not  lead  to  any 
change  in  His  being,  because  the  causes,  viz.  Ideas, 
are  eternal.  Moreover,  His  knowledge  is  active, 
and  becomes  confused  with  His  power  to  create ;  it 
does  not,  as  with  us,  result  in  the  impression  made 
upon  Him  by  the  objects : 

*  We  cannot  say  that  the  First  Truth  comprehends  the  things 
that  spring  from  His  decree  from  the  fact  of  these  things 
themselves,  as  things  of  sense  are  perceived  by  the  fact  of  their 
presence  and  the  impression  they  make  on  us.  .  .  .  it  compre- 
hends things  by  its  essence ;  for,'when  it  regards  its  essence,  it 
sees  the  lofty  power  therein,  and  in  the  power  it  sees  what  is 
decreed ;  it  sees  all,  then,  and  the  knowledge  it  has  of  its 
essence  is  the  cause  of  the  linowledge  it  tias  of  ail  other  things.' 

This  theory  is  dangerous  for  free  will ;  for,  if 
Grod  knows  all  the  details  of  the  world's  life  as 
consequences  of  His  power  and  His  decree,  there  is 
not  much  room  left  for  liberty. 

The  creation  is  not  conceived  as  an  action  an- 
alogous to  human  actions,  which  would  be  accom- 
panied by  desire  and  effort ;  it  is  merely  the  im- 
mediate expression  of  the  Divine  thought.  As 
soon  as  God  imagines  a  thing  to  Himself,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  thing  follows.  According  to  this  con- 
ception of  the  act  of  creation,  it  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  admit  that  creation  is  eternal ;  for 
God's  thought  of  the  world  must  have  been  eternal, 
and  He  did  not  require  to  wait  until  a  need  or  a 
desire  brought  it  to  realization ;  the  world  must 
then  have  flowed  from  His  thought  at  all  times. 
This  conclusion,  however,  is  not  so  inevitable  as 
one  might  think  :  the  Oriental  scholastics,  like  all 
the  ancients,  did  not  have  quite  the  same  concep- 
tion of  time  as  we  have.  For  them  time  began 
when  the  world  was  set  in  motion,  and  was 
measured  by  the  number  of  revolutions  performed 
by  the  heavenly  spheres.  Before  the  movement  of 
the  spheres  there  was  no  time,  but  only  a  sort  of 
fixed  duration  not  susceptible  of  measurement. 
The  Creator  is  therefore  placed  outside  of  time ; 
and  produces  it  all  at  once  along  with  the  world. 
Similarly,  according  to  the  Oriental  conception  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  mensurable  space  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  the  world. 

On  the  idea  of  substance,  Farabi  expresses 
interesting  but  contradictory  views.  He  applies 
the  term  to  both  individuals  and  species.  Species 
and  genera,  though  real  substance,  require  indi- 
viduals to  actualize  them.  They  become  actualized 
and  individualized  gradually  with  the  passage  from 
the  general  to  the  particular.  Material  substance 
is  the  cause  of  bodies ;  bodies  are  the  cause  of 
plants ;  plants,  of  animals  ;  animals,  of  man  ;  and 
man  in  general  is  the  cause  of  the  human  individual. 
In  a  short  treatise  called  Epistle  of  the  Second 
Master  in  Reply  to  Questions  put  to  him,  Fftrabi 
explains  his  view  as  follows  : 

'How,  it  is  asked,  are  we  to  conceive  the  order  of  substances 
which  are  supported  by  one  another?    The  first  substances  are 
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the  individuals ;  nothing  else  is  necessary  to  their  existence. 
The  second  substances  are  species  and  genera,  which  in  order 
to  be  (in  action)  must  have  individuals.  Individuals,  in  this 
sense,  are  therefore  anterior  in  substantiality,  and  have  more 
right  to  the  name  -^f  substance  than  have  species.  But,  from 
another  point  of  view,  universals,  as  being  fixed,  permanent, 
■ubsistin^,  have  more  ri^ht  to  the  name  substance  than  perish- 
able  individuals.'  'Universals,'  Farabi  says  again,  'do  not 
exist  in  action  ;  they  exist  only  by  individuals,  and  their  exist- 
ence is  then  accidental — which  does  not  mean  that  universals 
are  accidents,  but  that  their  existence  in  action  can  take  place 
only  by  accident.' 

Munk,  in  his  art.  on  Farabi  in  the  Did.  des 
sciences  philos.,  says  that  the  philosopher  Ibn 
Tnfail  tried  to  accuse  Farabi  of  denying  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  But  this  accusation  lacks 
support.  Farabi's  doctrine  on  this  point  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  philosophic  school :  the  soul, 
on  accomplishing  the  end  of  its  destiny,  must  enter 
into  communication  with  the  intellect  at  work  (the 
philosophical  form  of  the  doctrine) ;  or  it  returns 
to  God  (the  mystic  form).  But  the  fact  that  the 
soul  is  destined  to  become  united  with  God  does 
not  necessitate,  according  to  Farabi,  the  annihila- 
tion of  its  personality  ;  nor  does  it  follow,  from  the 
fact  that  the  human  intellect  must  receive  illu- 
mination from  the  world  of  Ideas,  that  the  human 
person  must  lose  all  idea  of  particular  things. 
Farabi's  conception  of  happiness  and  the  other 
world  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  mystic  part  of 
Avicenna's  works. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  which  Farabi  speaks 
of  bliss  in  the  other  world  ;  it  is  in  The  Ideal  City, 
the  work  in  which  he  explains  that  the  end  of 

fovernment  on  earth  ought  to  be  to  make  souls 
appy  in  the  other  world.  The  souls  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  assemble,  generation  after 
generation,  and  their  happiness  increases  as  they 
Become  more  numerous : 

*  The  joy  of  those  long  dead  increases  at  the  arrival  of  the 
newly  dead,  for  each  soul  then  comprehends  its  essence  and  the 
essence  of  the  other  souls  similar  to  itself ;  thus  the  intensity 
of  its  feeling  grows — just  as  the  skill  of  the  scribe  grows  with  the 
number  of  times  he  practises  writing.  The  addition  of  souls  to 
■ouls  corresponds,  as  regards  the  progress  of  each  soul's  happi- 
ness, to  the  scribe's  repetition  of  his  work,  by  means  of  which 
he  processes  in  facility  and  skill.' 

This  passage  assumes  that  each  soul  is  endowed 
with  individual  feeling  and  perception  in  the  other 
world. 

LiTKRATrRR. — M.  Hortcn,  'Das  Buch  der  Ringsteine  Farabis 
(t  950)  mit  dem  Kominentare  des  Emir  Tsma'il  el.^oseini  el- 
Farani  (urn  1485)  libersetzt  und  erliiutert,' vol.  v.  pt.  iii.  of  Bei- 
trage  zur  Gesch.  der  Fhilos.  des  M iltelalters,  Miinster,  1900,  with 
bibliography  on  pp.  xviii-xxviii  of  the  Introduction  (Farani's 
commentary  was  published  in  the  East,  A.ll.  1201);  M.  Stein- 
schneider,  '  AI. Farabi :  des  arab.  Philosophen  Leben  und 
Schriften,'  in  Mim.  de  I' Acad,  imp^r,  des  sciences  fie  St.  Peters- 
Joursr,  vol.  xiii.  no.  4,  St.  Petersburg,  1869;  F.  Dieterici, 
Al/drdbi's  philos.  Abhandlungen,  Leyden,  1890  (the  Arab.tcxt 
of  nine  short  treatises),  also  Al/drdbi^s  Ahhandlun(i  der  Muster- 
ttCLOt,  Leyden,  1895 (Arab,  text);  P.  Brb'nnle,  Die Staatsleitmxg , 
Leyden,  1904  ;  T.  J.  de  Boer,  Hist,  of  Philos.  in  Islam,  London, 
1903  (see  Index) ;  Carra  de  Vanx,  Avicenne,  Paris,  1900,  pp. 
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FASTING  (Introductory  and  non-Christian). — 
I.  Purposes  and  origin. — The  purposes  of  fasting 
as  a  religious,  magical,  or  social  custom  are  various. 
It  may  be  an  act  of  penitence  or  of  propitiation  ; 
a  preparatory  rite  before  some  act  of  sacramental 
eating  or  an  initiation ;  a  mourning  ceremony ; 
one  of  a  series  of  purificatory  rites  j  a  means  of 
inducing  dreams  and  visions  ;  a  method  of  adding 
force  to  magical  rites.  Its  origin  has  been  sought 
in  some  of  these,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
as  a  rite,  it  may  have  originated  differently  in 
different  quarters.  But  behind  all  there  was  first 
man's  frequent  periods  of  enforced  fasting  througli 
scarcity  of  or  difficulty  in  obtaining  food.  His  ex- 
perience of  this,  as  well  as  of  its  results,  whether 
on  body  or  on  mind,  would  come  in  course  of  time 
to  be  used  as  suggesting  the  value  of  volimtary 
fasting. 

Thus,  when  men  wished  to  obtain  vivid  dreams,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  fact  that  enforced  ai)stinence  from  food  was  con- 


nected with  such  dream  experiences  would  suggest  recourse 
to  fasting  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  them.  Again,  when  men 
began  to  believe  that  any  painful  state  would  be  pleasing  to, 
or  would  propitiate,  higher  powers,  the  unpleasant  experience 
of  enforc«i  fasting  would  also  point  to  it  as  a  satisfactory  form 
of  suffering.  Once  more,  as  a  rite  of  mourning,  fasting  might 
originate  both  from  man's  incapacity  for  eating  food  when 
seriously  distressed — this  then  tending  to  become  a  conven- 
tional sign  of  mourning — and  from  a  real  desire  to  suffer  pain 
on  occasions  of  bereavement.  The  custom  of  avoiding  certain 
foods,  sometimes  i)ecause  these  are  regarded  as  harmful,  on 
certain  occasions  might  readily  be  extended  into  a  disciplinary 
practice ;  or  men  might  resort  to  extensive  and  prolonged 
fasting  by  way  of  showing  their  powers  and  gaining  repute, 
e.g.,  amon^  the  Algonquin  Indians  '  to  be  able  to  fast  long  is  an 
enviable  distinction '  (Tylor,  PC^  ii.  411).  Finally,  as  suggested 
in  another  article,  abstinence  might  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
lessen  the  inroads  upon  the  food  supply,  and  this  might  then 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  magical  way  of  increasing  the  latter, 
the  fasting  being  now  more  strictly  observed  (see  Austerities, 
§  6).  In  the  lower  stages  of  culture  all  these  various  origins 
and  methods  may  be  taken  for  granted,  but  it  is  mainly  at 
higher  stages  that  fasting  becomes  a  strictly  ascetic  practice 
of  self-mortification  and  discipline  or  of  propitiation. 

Fasting  may  be  complete  or  partial,  and  in  either 
case  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Sometimes, 
generally  upon  magical  grounds,  though  often 
upon  grounds  of  health,  only  certain  foods  are 
abstained  from  on  particular  occasions,  but  these 
foods  occasionally  cover  many  which  are  liked  by 
or  necessary  to  the  savage  at  other  times.  Again, 
in  many  instances  certain  foods  are  forbidden  or 
tabu  to  women,  or  to  youths  and  children  ;  but, 
while  this  may  be  invested  with  some  supernatural 
sanction,  it  is  probably  due  to  selfish  causes. 

Among  the  6a-Yaka,  almost  every  form  of  flesh  as  well  as 
fish  is  tabu  to  women,  and  any  breach  of  ttie  tabu  would  be 
visited  by  supernatural  punishment  (J A I  xxxvi.  [1906]  4i,  51). 
Among  the  Wagogo  of  E.  Africa,  certain  parts  of  meat — liver, 
kidneys,  heart,  etc.— are  prohibited  in  cilildhood  (Cole,  JAl 
xxxii.  [1902J  317).  In  New  Guinea,  young  people  may  not  eat 
certain  foods,  under  pain  of  certain  undesirable  things  happen- 
ing to  them  (Seligmann,  Melanesians  qf  Brit.  N.6.,  Camtiridge, 
1910,  pp.  139,  362,  680). 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  true  among  most 
savage  tribes  with  respect  to  women  and  to  youths 
before  initiation  ;  and,  though  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily amount  to  fasting,  it  points  to  abstinence 
from  certain  desirable  foods,  this  abstinence  being 
generally  enforced  by  tribal  customary  law  or  by 
the  power  of  fear.  Thus,  fasting  or  abstinence, 
more  or  less  complete,  may  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
niwh  universal  practice  among  lower  races  at  cer- 
tain times.  To  this  there  are  exceptions ;  thus 
Beardmore  asserts  of  the  natives  of  Mowat,  New 
Guinea,  that  they  never  fast  {JAI  xix.  [1889-90] 
462),  but  these  exceptions  are  very  occasional. 
The  attitude  of  higher  races  and  religions  to  fast- 
ing >vill  be  considered  later. 

Probably  no  single  cause  can  be  alleged  as  the 
origin  of  tlie  practice  of  fasting. 

W.  R.  Smith  explains  it  as  '  primarily  nothing  more  than  a 
preparation  for  the  sacramental  eating  of  holy  flesh '  (Ret.  Seni.^, 
1894,  p.  434) ;  Tylor,  as  a  '  means  of  producing  ecstasy  and 
other  morbid  exaltation  for  religious  ends'  (PC^  ii.  410;  cf. 
Wundt,  Vlilherpspchol.,  Leipzig,  1904f.,  ii.  3,  163f.).  Herbert 
Spencer  suggests  that  the  sacrifice  of  food  to  the  dead  causes 
a  lack  of  food  and  so  produces  hunger,  and  that  fasting  arises 
as  a  necessary  result  of  such  sacrifice  (Principles  of  Sociology, 
1876,  i.  286). 

The  complex  nature  of  its  origin  is  amply 
vindicated  when  the  various  occasions  of  fasting, 
among  both  savage  and  higher  races,  are  considered. 
But  in  no  case  should  it  be  thought  that  fasting 
as  a  strictly  penitential  discipline  is  of  early 
occurrence.  That  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of 
thought,  and  it  is  by  no  means  accepted  among 
all  higher  religions. 

2.  Fasting^  or  abstinence  at  certain  stages  of 
life. — As  a  result  of  the  idea  that  food  has  a  direct 
influence  upon  existence,  each  kind  having  its  own 
peculiar  effect,  it  is  a  wide-spread  practice  for 
the  mother,  and  sometimes  also  the  father  (who  is 
also  in  a  magico-sympathetic  relation  with  his 
unborn  offspring),  to  abstain  from  certain  foods 
before  or  after  the  birth  of  a  child.     This  aspect  of 
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fasting  U  a  purely  magical  one,  and  wa«  probably 
not  of  early  or  immediate  occurrence  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Still,  it  has  been  so  common  that  it 
is  of  iraiK)rtance  in  any  discussion  of  the  principle 
of  fasting.  It  Jiel|>s  to  show  how,  for  certain 
definite  purposes,  man  is  willing  to  renounce  foods 
which  are  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  him  at  all 
ordinary  times,  in  order  that  he  may  prevent 
certain  contingent  results  following  upon  his 
indulgence  in  them. 

Among  tbe  Uelanesuns,  this  method  of  abstinence  ia  of 
general  occurrence.  Thus,  among  the  Koita  of  New  Guinea, 
a  woman  during  pregnancy  must  not  eat  bandicoot,  echidna, 
certain  flsh,  and  iguana;  and  the  husband  must  observe  the 
same  food  tabus.  Among  tbe  southern  Massim,  the  mother 
is  restricted  for  about  a  month  after  a  birth  to  a  mixture  of 
boiled  tare  and  the  fruit  of  the  okitiki ;  while  the  father  has 
also  to  abstain  from  many  favourite  foods.  In  other  districts, 
similar  tabus  hold  goo<i,  and  'every  mother  observes  certain 
complicated  customs  of  fasting  after  tlie  birth  of  each  child, 
especially  after  the  birth  of  the  firstrborn '  (Seligmann,  84,  86, 
487,  5S0f.).  In  New  Britain,  'no  pregnant  woman  can  eat 
anything  which  is  tabmwt,  i.e.  which  is  complete '— sh,irlt, 
arum,  ete. — or  again,  cuttle-fish,  which  is  said  to  walk  backward, 
lest  the  child  should  Ijecome  a  coward  (Brown,  Melaneiianii  and 
Polynesians,  1910,  p.  33).  Similarly,  Codrington  says  of  other 
islanders  that  both  father  and  mother  refrain  from  certain  foods 
before  and  after  a  birth  {Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  228). 
Pregnant  women  among  the  Andaman  Islanders  must  abstain 
from  pork,  turtle,  honey,  iguana,  and  parodoxurus  ;  while  the 
husband  abstains  from  the  two  last  (Man,  JAI  xii.  [1883]  364). 
Among  the  Arunta,  as  among  most  Australian  tribes,  a  numerous 
list  of  forbidden  foods  applies  to  the  expectant  mother,  fewer 
to  the  husband,  the  reasons  alleged  being  those  of  danger  to 
the  unttom  child,  or  occasionally  to  the  parents  (Spencer- 
Qiilen^,  614).  The  husband  and  wife  among  the  Coroados  of 
S.  America  must  refrain  from  all  flesh  foods  before  a  birth 
(Spix-Martius,  Travels  in  Brazil,  1824,  ii.  247).  The  father, 
unong  the  Xingu  and  other  Indian  tribes,  must  avoid  flsh 
flesh,  and  fruit ;  and  among  tlie  Borord  both  parents  eat 
nothing  for  two  days  after  the  birth,  while  among  the  Paressi 
the  father  may  taste  only  water  and  beijiii  for  Ave  days  (von  den 
Steinen,  l/nter  den  A'aturvijlkem  Zentral-Brasiliens,  Berlin, 
1894,  pp.  334  ff.,  434,  S03).  Tbe  Carib  father  must  fast  for  40 
days  after  a  birth,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  has  to  undergo 
other  austerities  (Tylor,  Early  Hist,  of  Mankind,  1865,  p.  294). 
Among  the  Baganda,  there  were  many  food  restrictions  for  the 
expectant  mother,  transgression  of  which  resulted,  according 
to  popular  belief,  in  injury  to  the  child  (Roscoe,  The  Baganda, 
1911,  pp.  49,  101).  As  a  final  example  we  may  take  tbe  tribes 
of  Assam,  among  whom  one  of  the  many  food  gennag,  or  tabus, 
is  that  a  woman  is  denied  many  articles  of  food  lest  she  should 
hurt  her  unborn  child  (Hodson,  JAI  xxxvi.  [1806]  97). 

Similar  restrictions  are  generallv  observed  by 
savage  girls  at  the  time  of  the  first  menstrual 
period.  Thus,  among  the  tribes  of  British  Columbia, 
a  girl  must  fast  for  four  days  ;  and  also  throughout 
the  whole  lengthy  period  of  her  seclusion  she  must 
abstain  from  fresh  meat,  because  this  would  harm 
her,  or  l)ecau»e  the  animals  which  fnmish  it  might 
take  offence  (Hill  Tout,  JAI  xxxv.  [1905]  136). 
Among  the  southern  Massim,  girls  were  secluded 
at  this  period  and  had  to  abstain  from  all  flesh  food 
(Seligmann,  498).  For  fasting  before  marriage,  see 
Austerities,  vol.  ii.  p.  23(P.  The  same  custom 
was  ordained  in  ancient  China  in  the  Li  Ki,  along 
■with  various  purifications  {SBE  xxvii.  [1885]  78). 
Food-tabus  are  also  observed  during  sickness,  as 
among  the  Wagogo  of  E.  Africa,  with  whom  the 
medicine-man  forbade  certain  foods  (Cole,  JAI 
xxxii.  [1902]  317),  and  among  the  Ten'a  of  Alaska, 
where,  after  a  cure,  certain  forms  of  abstinence — 
from  hot  food  and  drink,  or  from  certain  kinds 
of  food — were  imposed  temporarily  or  for  life 
(iettk,  JRALx-nwn.  [1907]  172). 

In  many  ca.ses,  tabus  are  place<i  upon  certain  foods 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  generally  for  practical 
purposes,  the  tabu  having  really  the  intention  of 
a  'close  season.'  This  may  be  done  by  the  chief, 
or  by  some  society,  or  by  general  consent  (see 
Brown,  126 ;  Seligmann,  299).  But  sometimes  a 
religious  sanction  is  given  to  this  tabu,  as  among 
the  Andaman  Islanders,  who  ahttain  from  certain 
fruits,  edible  roots,  etc.,  at  certain  seasons,  because 
the  cod  Puluga  then  requires  them,  and  would  send 
a  deluge  if  the  tabu  were  broken  (Man,  JAI  xii. 
154,  353).    These  prohibitions  correspond  to  the 


magical  food-tabus  which  are  observed  by  various 
peoples,  to  prevent  the  qualities  of  the  animal 
eaten  from  entering  into  the  eater. 

3.  Fasting  as  an  act  of  mourning.— The  origin 
of  this  rite  has  been  explained  on  various  grounda 
— as  propitiatory  of  the  ghost,  as  a  practice  con- 
trary to  ordinary  actions  and  so  resembling  the 
actions  of  the  land  of  ghosts  which  diti'er  from 
those  of  this  earth  (see  AMW  xii.  [1909]),  as  a  pre- 
vention of  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  from  entering 
the  body  ^vith  food  (Frazer,  JAIxv.  [1886]  92),  and 
as  a  conventional  practice  arising  out  of  the  actual 
starvation  consequent  upon  the  destruction  or 
sacrifice  of  food-stufi's  at  a  death  (H.  Spencer,  i.  285). 
Westermarck  suggests  that  the  origin  may  be  found 
in  the  fear  of  swallowing  food  polluted  with  the 
contagion  of  death — the  custom  of  not  preparing  or 
eating  food  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  dead  body 
pointing  to  this  {FL  xviii.  [1907]  403).  But,  while 
these  or  other  reasons  have  doubtless  assisted  the 
growth  of  the  custom,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
actual  grief,  making  mourners  inditi'erent  to  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  maj'  have  given  rise  to  fasting 
as  a  conventional  sign  of  mourning,  other  reasons 
being  later  assigned  to  it.  The  time  during  which 
the  fast  endures  varies  considerably,  and  in  some 
places  the  fast  is  absolute,  while  elsewhere  only 
certain  foods  are  abstained  from. 

In  the  Andaman  Islands,  mourners  abstain  from  pork,  turtle, 
and  luxuries  (Man,  142).  Among  the  tribes  of  New  Guinea, 
various  foods  are  abstained  from,  and  in  some  instances  a  man 
voluntarily  gives  up  a  favourite  food  for  a  time.  Among  the 
southern  Massim,  tbe  widow  may  not  eat  the  kinds  of  food  eaten 
by  her  husband  in  his  last  illness  until  after  the  funeral  feasts 
— with  the  result  that  she  is  often  reduced  to  a  state  of  inanition 
(Seligmann,  617,  and  passim).  In  Fiji,  fasting  is  observed 
during  the  day  from  ten  to  twenty  days  (Williams,  Fiji,  1870, 
i.  169);  and,  in  Aurora,  many  foods  are  abstained  from,  and 
what  is  eaten  is  usually  what  grows  wild  in  the  bush  (Codrington, 
281),  just  as  in  the  Solomon  Islands  the  mourners  Uve  on  coco- 
nuts and  a  few  bananas  (JAI  xvii.  [1887-8]  96).  In  Samoa, 
mourners  fasted  entirely  during  the  day  (Turner,  nineteen 
Years  in  Polynesia,  1861,  p.  228,  Samoa,  1884,  p.  14S  ;  Brown, 
64).  Many  African  tribes  also  fast  at  a  death.  Among  the 
Yoruba,  widows  and  daugiiters  are  shut  up  and  must  refuse  all 
food  for  at  least  24  hours  (Ellis,  Yorubaspeaking  Peoples,  1894, 
p.  166).  Tribes  on  tlic  Gold  Coast  fast  with  great  severity,  and 
for  a  long  p€rio<l  after  a  death  (Waitz,  Anthrop.,  Leipzig,  1872, 
ii.  194).  Among  South  African  tribes,  fasting  is  observed  after 
the  death  of  a  relative  or  of  a  chief,  in  the  latter  case  by  the 
whole  tribe  for  a  day  or  longer  (Macdonald,  JAI  xix.  [1889-90] 
280).  The  American  Indian  tribes  varied  in  the  extent  of  their 
fasting  OS  a  mourning  custom,  but  the  practice  was  general 
among  them.  Thus,  in  British  Columbia,  tbeStlatlumh(Lillooet) 
spent  four  days  after  the  funeral  feast  in  fasting,  lamentations, 
and  ceremonial  ablutions  (Hill  Tout,  JAI  xxxv.  (190,'i]  L-iS).  In 
China,  fasting  was  more  rigorous  in  proportion  to  the  nearness 
of  the  relationship,  and  the  foods  reframed  from  were  mainly 
those  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  dead.  The  Li  Ki  orders  the 
custom  and  shows  many  examples  of  extreme  devotion  of  this 
kind.  The  present  ritual  prescribes  blows  with  a  bamboo  for 
any  participation  in  festive  meals  during  the  period  of  mourning 
(de  Oroot,  Bel.  of  Chinese,  New  York,  1910,  p.  70,  Bel.  System, 
Leyden,  ii.  [1894]  4749.,  646  tf.).  The  worship  of  ancestors 
was  also  preceded  by  fasting  and  vigil  for  seven  days  according 
to  the  prescription  of  tlie  sacred  books  (Li  Ki  [SBE  xxvii.  87, 
xxviii.  292];  Shi  King  [ib.  iii.  300,  304]).  In  Korea,  no  food  is 
eaten  for  one  day  by  the  family,  and  for  three  days  by  sons  and 
grandsons  (Ross,  Hist,  of  Corea,  Paisley,  1879,  p.  322).  While 
fasting  was  unconunon  in  ancient  Persia,  a  fast  of  three  nights 
after  a  death  is  ordered  in  Shdyast  Id-Shayast  (xii.  6),  and, 
according  to  the  Sad  Dar  Bundahisn,  no  fresh  meat  is  to  be 
cooked  or  eaten  (SBE  v.  [1880]  341).  In  ancient  Japan,  a  vege- 
table diet  of  the  sparest  kind  was  partaken  of  by  mourners, 
children  observing  this  for  50  days  on  the  death  of  a  parent 
(JAI  xii.  225).  In  ancient  Egypt,  fasting  was  observed  by  his 
subjects  at  the  death  of  a  king,  no  meat,  wheatcn  bread,  wine, 
or  any  luxury  being  allowed,  nor  baths,  anointing,  or  soft  beds 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  443).  Among  the  Greeks,  the  custom  was  also 
observed,  and  Lueian  describes  the  efforts  of  relatives  to  induce 
parents  to  take  food  after  their  two  or  three  days'  fast  (de  Luctu, 
24).  Fasting  for  the  dea<l  was  practised  l)y  the  Hebrews.  The 
men  of  Jabesh.Gilead  fasted  for  Saul  seven  days  (1  S  811», 
1  Ch  1018)  ;  David  and  his  friends  fasted  imtil  evening  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  .Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  S  II-),  and  he  also  fasted 
until  sundown  for  Abner  (2  S  3^).  In  2  S  1221  the  astonishment 
of  tbe  courtiers  that  David  should  fast  before,  not  after,  his 
child's  death  shows  that  the  custom  was  a  general  one. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  as  a  wide-spreatl  custom 
a  funeral  feast  follows  or,  less  usually,  precedes 
the  fasting  at  a  death  (see  Feasting). 
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In  connexion  with  fasting  after  a  death,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice— as  showing  that  a  fear  of 
the  contagion  of  deatli  or  of  swallowing  a  revenge- 
ful ghost  has  influenced  the  practice— that  in  many 
instances  those  wlio  have  slain  a  man  must  fast, 
besides  undergoing  other  rites  of  a  purificatory 
order. 

In  New  Guinea  (southern  Massim),  the  killer  or  captor  of  a 
man  who  was  to  be  eaten  would  go  at  once  to  his  house  and 
remain  there  for  a  month,  living  on  roast  taro  and  hot  coconut 
milk  ;  he  did  not  join  in  the  cannibal  feast  because  he  was  afraid 
of  the  '  blood '  of  the  dead  man.  Among  the  Mekeo  tribes, 
the  warriors  are  seolu<Jed  and  must  eat  but  little.  Amonjf 
the  Roro-speaking  tribes,  homicides  during  their  purification 
must  eat  little  and  must  not  handle  their  food  (Seligmann, 
»7,  333,  667  ;  cf.  also,  for  the  Fijian  practice,  Thomson,  Fijians, 
1908,  p.  98).  In  the  Pelew  Islands,  young  warriors  after  returning 
from  a  fight  must  eat  only  coco-nuts  and  syrup,  other  food 
being  tabu  (Kubarj-,  Die  sozialen  Einrichtungen  der  Pelmier, 
Berlin,  1886,  p.  131).  Similar  rules  prevailed  among  many 
American  Indian  tribes.  Thus,  among  the  Pima,  the  slayer  of 
lui  Apache  had  to  fast  for  sixteen  days  and  to  live  alone  ;  and 
among  the  Natchez  young  warriors  after  taking  their  first  scalp 
had  to  abstain  during  six  months  from  all  flesh  food.  If  they 
broke  the  tabu,  the  soul  of  the  slain  man  would  kill  them  {li R 
I.  653  ;  9RBEW,  1892,  p.  475  f . ;  Charlevoix,  Higt.  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,  Paris,  1744,  vi.  186 1.).  Similarly,  among  the  Thompson 
River  Indians,  those  who  handled  a  dead  body  were  secluded, 
and  fasted  until  it  was  buried  (Teit,  J/em.  vltwr.  ilu».  Nat.  Hist. 
1.  [1900]  .331). 

4.  Fasting  as  a  rite  of  preparation. — As  food 
may  convey  evil  influences  into  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  savage  belief,  and  as  fasting  would,  in  any 
case,  render  the  body  void  of  impurities,  it  is  often 
resorted  to  as  a  ritual  preparation  and  as  a  puri- 
ficatory act. 

Thus,  before  slaying  the  eagle,  a  sacred  bird,  the  professional 
eagle-killer  among  the  Cherokees  had  to  undergo  a  long  vigil  of 
prayer  and  fasting  (Mooney,  19  RUEW,  pt.  1.,  1900,  p.  282). 
Among  the  Tlingits,  with  whom  there  exists  a  belief  in  re- 
incarnation, after  a  death  a  girl  (asted  for  eight  days, '  unless  she 
were  delicate,  when  half  as  many  sufficed.  In  the  former  case 
■he  fasted  steadily  for  four  d.ays,  rested  two  days,  and  then 
fasted  for  the  remaining  four,'  as  a  preparation  for  the  spirit 
incarnating  itself  through  her  (Swanton,  «tf  RBEW,  1908,  p. 
429).  For  similar  reasons  the  Egyptian  fasted  and  performed 
ablutions  before  entering  a  temple  (Wiedemann,  liel.  of  Ancient 
Eg.,  1897,  p.  206);  and,  for  the  purpose  of  purity,  fasting  was 
resorted  to  before  sacrifice  in  the  cult  of  Isis  (Herod,  ii.  40),  just 
«a  the  sorcerer  among  the  Lapps  prepares  himself  by  fasting  for 
the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  (G.  von  Diiben,  Om  Lappland  ocli  Lap- 
pame,  Stockholm,  1873,  p.  266).  Hence,  before  eating  new 
food,  the  firstfruil*  of  the  harvest,  etc.,  fasting  is  commonly 
practised,  the  food  possessing  a  kind  of  sacramental  virtue. 
Before  the  yam  feast  in  New  Guinea  the  chief  was  kept  without 
food  for  several  days  (Brown,  413).  Among  the  Cherokees,  at 
the  dance  at  which  the  new  com  was  eaten,  only  those  could 
eat  who  had  prepared  for  it  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  purifications 
(Mooney,  242  ff.) ;  and  among  the  Creeks,  at  the  festival  of  the 
flrstfruits,  those  who  had  not  violated  the  law  of  marriage  or 
that  of  the  flrstfruit  offerings  during  the  year  were  summoned 
to  enter  the  holy  s^iuare  and  observe  a  strict  fast  for  two  nights 
and  a  day,  purging  themselves  also  with  a  bitter  decoction 
(Frazer,  GIT^W.  330).  Similarly  among  the  Natchez,  at  the 
festival  of  new  fire— a  harvest-festival— the  people  fasted  for 
three  days  and  took  an  emetic,  after  which  the  festival  began 
(Chateaubriand,  Voyage  en  Amirique,  Paris,  1867,  p.  130f.). 
Thus,  before  receiving  food  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
■acr«d,  the  body  must  lie  purified — this  being  also  seen  in  the 
use  of  emetics  in  connexion  with  fasting,  found  among  the 
Hasai  (Thomson,  Through  Masai  Land\  1887,  p.  430).  Among 
the  Baganda  the  person  who  drank  milk  fasted  for  several 
hours  before  eating  certain  foods  tabued  in  connexion  with  it, 
and  vice  versa  (Roscoe,  418).  The  Mexicans,  before  eating  the 
sacrament  of  Iluitzilopochtii,  ate  no  food  for  a  day,  just  as 
modem  Jews  fast  from  10  a.m.  before  eating  the  Passover. 
Among  the  southern  Massim,  before  the  Walaga  Feast,  certain 
men  of  the  conimunity  who  are  set  apart  as  *  holy '  must  fast 
from  boiled  food,  mango  fruit,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  women 
are  also  subject  to  the  same  tabus  (Seligmann,  590). 

In  these  cases  there  is  clearly  seen  the  n.spect  of 
fasting  as  '  a  preparation  for  the  sacramental  eat- 
ing of  holy  flesh,'  wliether  we  regard  this  as  its 
origin,  as  does  W.  K.  Smith  (p.  434),  or  not.  An- 
other excellent  example  of  this  is  found  in  tlie 
Greek  Eleusinia.  Aatording  to  the  myth,  Demeter 
had  been  persua<led  by  Banbo  to  take  foo<l  after 
her  nine  days'  fast.  This  fast  was  imitated  liy  the 
mysicB  at  Eleusis,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  tlie 
eating  and  drinking  of  sacramental  food — sacred 
cakes  of  sesame  and  tlie  cyceon.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria has  preserved  the  formula  spoken  by  the 
initiated — '  I  have  fasted,  I  have  drunK  the  cyceon ' 


(Protrep.  ii.  18).  So  also  in  the  Mithraic  ritual  the 
sacramental  repast  was  preceded  by  many  severe 
trials,  which  included  prolonged  abstinence  and 
other  austerities.  And  generally  in  the  Mithraic 
religion  '  abstinence  from  certain  foods  and  ab- 
solute continence  were  regarded  as  praiseworthy ' 
(Cumont,  Mysteries  of  Mxthra,  Chicago,  1903,  pp. 
141,  160).  In  other  instances  fasting  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  festival  rejoicing.  The  third  day  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  called  vrjcrreia,  was  observed  by 
fasting  and  mourning.  'At  Athens  the  women 
fast,  seated  on  the  ground  '  (Pint,  de  Js.  et  Osir.  69). 
This  also  was  explained  as  an  imitation  of  Demeter's 
mourning.  In  the  Roman  cult  of  Ceres,  the  ritual 
of  which  was  very  largely  Greek,  there  was  intro- 
duced in  191  B.C.  a  fast,  the  Jejuniuni  Cereris,  which 
corresponds  to  the  Attic  priarela.  Similarly  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Mater  Magna,  the  24th  of  March, 
Dies  Sanguinis,  was  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning, 
recalling  the  grief  of  the  Mother  for  Attis,  and  was 
succeeded  next  day  by  the  Hilaria,  a  great  day  of 
festival  rejoicing.  The  taurobolium  sometimes 
took  place  on  the  Dies  Sanguinis.  Though  these 
fastings  are  connected  with  mythic  events,  they 
are  in  origin  preparatory,  purificatory  acts  for 
festal  rejoicing.  We  may  compare  with  them  the 
three  days'  fast  which  preceded  the  great  Peruvian 
festival  of  Kaymi,  at  the  summer  solstice  (Prescott, 
ffist.  0/ Conquest  of  Peru,  1890,  p.  50). 

5.  Fasting  at  initiation. — This,  along  with  the 
whole  complex  ritual  of  initiation  to  manhood  and 
its  privileges,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  latter  and  for  the  reception  either  of 
foods  hitherto  tabued  to  the  boy  or  of  knowledge 
untU  now  withheld  from  him. 

Among  the  tribes  of  N.S.  Wales,  boys  at  the  bora  ceremonies 
are  kept  for  two  days  without  food,  and  receive  only  a  little 
water(Palmer,  JAI  xiii.  [1884]  296).  The  list  of  foods  forbidden 
to  the  novices  until  initiation  is  complete  is  a  very  large  one  in 
many  of  the  Australian  tribes  (Howitt,  ib.  455,  xiv.  [1885]  316  ; 
Spencer-Gillenb,  p.  012  f.).  lo  these  instances  the  object  of  the 
restrictions  appears  to  be  that  '  of  confining  the  best  food  to  the 
older  men  and  at  the  same  time  inculcating  upon  the  youths 
the  habit  of  strict  obedience.'  Such  food  restrictions  are  also 
found  in  the  Andaman  Islands,  where,  as  a  test  of  self-denial, 
until  the  tabus  are  removed  at  Initiations  (or,  in  the  case  of 
girls,  at  marriage),  young  people  must  not  touch  certain 
favourite  articles  of  food  for  months  or  years — turtle,  pork,  fish, 
honey,  etc.  (Man,  94,  129).  In  the  Banks  Island,  at  initiation 
to  the  secret  societies  or  clubs,  a  period  of  fasting  has  to  be 
undergone.  In  the  New  Hebrides  the  novices  at  initiation  are 
kept  in  an  enclosed  place  and  given  very  little  food  or  water, 
sometimes  for  30  days.  Great  suffering  is  often  involved 
(Codrington,  80,  87,  93,  107).  Among  the  western  tribes  of 
Torres  Straits,  tads  had  to  abstain  from  all  animal  food  at  the 
period  of  initiation  (Haddon,  JAI  xix.  309).  In  New  Guinea 
similar  customs  are  found.  Among  the  Roro-speaking  tribes 
many  foods  are  forbidden  to  boys  at  puberty  while  they  are 
making  their  ceremonial  drums  in  the  forest.  Fasting  for  a 
day  at  the  end  of  the  seclusion  period  was  usual  among  some  of 
these  tribes.  Among  the  southern  Massim,  many  foods  are 
forbidden  to  the  novices,  the  abstinence  being  of  a  ceremonial 
character  (Seligmann,  268,  261,  490 1.). 

Corresponding  to  these  initiatory  forms  of  ab- 
stinence are  the  prolonged  fastings  and  other 
austerities  which  the  American  Indian  youth 
undergoes  in  seclusion  at  puberty,  in  order  that  by 
means  of  a  vision  he  may  see  the  guardian  spirit 
which  will  be  his  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Here  also  fasting  is  a  preparatory  act,  and  is 
generally  combined  with  the  purificatory  use  of 
strong  emetics,  and  of  ablutions,  altliough  tliere  is 
a  physiological  connexion  between  the  fasting  and 
the  visions  whicli  are  induced  in  the  brain  of  the 
youth  weakened  by  hunger  and  worked  up  to  a 
pitch  of  excitement.  This  connexion  has  probably 
been  discovered  for  himself  by  the  .savage.  This 
form  of  fasting  is  found  among  all  tlie  American 
Indian  tribes,  whether  of  higher  or  of  lower  culture, 
and,  in  many  of  the  instances  recorded,  the  dis- 
cipline, whether  self-imposed  or  not,  is  of  a  most 
rigorous  kind.     A  few  examples  will  show  this. 

Boys  among  the  Musqitakie  Indians  undergo  a  nine  years* 
training,  which  becomes  steadily  more  severe.  *  The  fast^  that 
at  first  were  deprivation  from  one  meal  lengthen,  till  they 
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Mntob  over  d»js  and  nlehU  of  tbatinence  from  both  food  »nd 
water."  Finally  conies  the  nine  d»y«'  fast,  during  which  the 
Ud  wanders  in  the  woods,  and  has  feverish  dreanis,  in  one  of 
which  he  learns  what  his  'medicine'  U  to  be  (Owen,  f'^'i^'-e 
of  the  MiU'itiakir  liidiant.  1904,  p.  67  f.).  Charlevoix  (vi.  6i  f.) 
deacribes  tbe  privations  of  the  youn(c  tribesmen  among  the 
Algonquiiis  and  others:  'They  begin  by  blackening  the  boys 
face  then  they  cause  him  to  fast  for  eight  days  without  giving 
him  anything  to  eat.'  This  induces  dreams  which  are  carefully 
Inquired  into.  'Nevertheless  the  fast  often  ends  before  the 
proper  time,  as  few  lads  can  keep  it  up  so  long.'  Jones,  the 
Olibwa  Indian,  describes  his  own  experience  of  fasting  :  '  I 
well  remember,  in  my  early  days  when  I  used  to  blacken  my 
face  and  fast,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  some  familiar 
god,  that  one  day,  being  thirsty,  I  took  a  sip  of  water.  The 
moment  I  had  done  so  I  remembered  I  was  fasting.  The 
thoughtless  act  filled  me  with  sorrow,  and  I  wept  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.'  Ue  never  was  favoured  with  a  vision,  and 
hence  never  obtained  a  manitmi  (Uigt.  of  the  Ojibwav  Indiam, 
1861,  p.  87  fl.).  The  fasting,  sometimes  for  a  fortnight,  would 
ordinarily  kill  a  man,  but  the  natives  believe  that  he  is  kept 
alive  by  the  tamanous  or  manitnu  (Bella,  18  RSI,  pt.  i.  1889, 
p.  674).  For  many  other  instances,  see  the  works  of  Ijifitau, 
Bancroft,  Schoolcraft,  etc.,  and  those  cited  by  Frazer,  ToUinism 
and  Exogamy,  1910,  iii.  370  ff. ;  also  art.  CoiHiUNio.-f  with 
Dmtt  (American),  {  3. 

In  certain  mystery  cults  of  the  ancient  world, 
fasting  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  initiation.^ 
Apulems  describes  the  thrice-repeated  ten  days' 
abstinence  from  luxurious  food,  the  avoidance  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  and  of  wine—'  reverential  abstin- 
ence '—which  the  candidates  had  to  observe  before 
being  fully  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis 
(Metam.  x:.  23,  28,  30).    See  also  §  4  above. 

Similar  fastings,  with  the  use  of  strong  emetics, 
narcotics,  flagellations,  etc.,  are  undergone  in  many 
regions  by  those  who  wish  to  become  medicine-men. 
Here  too  the  act  is  preparatory  to  the  reception  of 
higher  knowledge,  but  it  also  tends  to  induce 
dreams,  which  are  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  medicine-man's  means  of  obtaining  revelations. 
The  Eskimo  youth  who  wishes  to  become  an  angekok  must 
retire  and  fast  for  gome  time  until  he  obtains  visions,  in  which 
the  spirits  are  supposed  to  visit  him  (Cranz,  Bist.  0/  Greenland, 
1820,  i.  210).  Among  the  Lapps,  those  who  wished  to  be  wizards 
bad  to  fast  strictly  (Klemm,  CuUurgesch.,  Leipzig,  1843-62,  iii. 
86).  In  Brazil,  the  youth  who  desires  to  be  a  paji  dwells  alone 
and  fasts  over  a  period  of  two  years,  after  which  he  is  admitted 
as  a  paji  (Martius,  Van  dem  RechUzustande  unter  d.  ur.  Bras., 
Munich,  1832,  p.  30).  Among  the  Abipones,  the  postulant  for 
the  position  of  keebit  had  to  sit  on  a  tree  overhanging  a  lake  for 
some  days,  fasting,  until  he  began  to  see  into  futurity  (Dobriz- 
holler,  Abipmus,  1822,  ii.  68).  Similar  methods  obtained  among 
the  N.  American  tribes  for  becoming  a  medicineman.  These 
Included  very  severe  and  prolonged  fastings,  followed  by  vivid 
dreams.  So  also,  among  the  Zulus,  diviners  become  qualified 
for  their  work  and  for  intercourse  with  spirits  by  a  severe  dis- 
cipline which  extends  over  a  protracted  period  and  includes 
a  very  rigorous  fasting.  Thus  the  youth  becomes  *  a  house  of 
dreams'  (Callaway,  Rel.  System  of  the  Amazulu,  1884,  p.  387). 
This  connexion  between  fasting  and  other  dis- 
ciplinary methods,  and  dreams,  visions,  or  revela- 
tions, is  well  established  everywhere.  Hence  also, 
in  order  to  induce  such  dreams  or  to  receive  com- 
munications from  supernatural  or  higher  powers, 
fasting  has  been  very  commonly  resorted  to  both 
among  savages  and  among  more  advanced  peoples, 
as  wefi  as  in  higher  forms  of  religion.  Among  the 
American  Indiana,  with  whom  fasting  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  acquiring  of  a  guardian  spirit  and  for 
becoming  a  medicine-man  occupied  so  important  a 
place,  it  is  very  commonly  resorted  to  as  an  ordi- 
nary means  of  acquiring  hidden  knowledge  or 
messages  from  the  spirits  in  dreams.  The  hunter 
fasts  until  he  dreams  whether  his  hunt  will  be  suc- 
cessful or  not ;  the  husband  fasts  until  he  dreams 
whether  his  hopes  of  becoming  a  parent  will  or  will 
not  be  gratified.  The  greater  the  power  of  fasting, 
and  the  more  vivid  and  numerous  the  consequent 
dreams,  the  more  was  the  seer  held  in  reverence  and 
the  greater  power  did  he  acquire.  Even  the  Great 
Spirit  might  appear  as  a  handsome  youth  to  him 
wno  had  undergone  almost  superhuman  fasts — a 
vision  believed  to  be  of  peculiar  efficacy.  And  as 
a  preparation  for  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the 
spirits  speak  through  the  medicine-man,  he  fasts 
much  and  often  and  undergoes  other  austerities 
(see  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tri&s,  Philadelphia,  1862, 


passim ;  Relation  des  J(suites,  1672,  p.  38 ; 
Matthews,  Ethnotf.  and  Philol.  of  Hidatsa  Ind., 
Washington,  1877,  P.  51 ;  Warren,  Hist.  0/'  the 
Ojibtixty  Nation,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  1885,  p.  64  ;  Dunn, 
liist.  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  1844,  p.  25311'.). 

The  Zulu  diviners  also  make  use  of  fastings  lasting  over 
several  days,  in  order  to  have  visions.  For.'as  their  proverb 
runs,  'The  rx>ntinua11y  stuffed  body  cannot  see  secret  things,' 
which  agrees  with  Ualen's  saying  that  dreams  produced  by  fast- 
ing are  clearer  than  others  (Callaway,  387  ;  Grout,  Zuhi-Uiiid, 
1864,  p.  168).  The  Santal  priest  also  fasts  for  several  days  ;  the 
result  is  a  wild  ecstatic  state  in  which  he  utters  oracles  by  the 
power  of  the  god  possessing  him  (II.  Spencer,  i.  257).  The 
Chinese  custom  of  fasting  before  a  sacrifice  to  the  ancestral 
spirits  may  have  had  the  intention  of  causing  communion  with 
them  through  visions,  as  the  person  had  at  the  same  time  to 
fill  his  mind  with  thoughts  of  them  (,SBE  iii.  304,  xxviii.  292). 
In  one  of  the  texts  of  Taoism  a  mechanic  is  described  as  fasting 
in  order  to  become  of  concentrated  mind,  and  after  several  days 
he  has  forgotten  all  about  himself ;  in  other  words,  he  is  now 
fit  for  Divine  revelations  (SBB  xl.  [1891]  209).  Such  tastings 
were  not  unknown  in  the  mystic  aspects  of  Greek  religion.  At 
the  grotto  of  Acharaca,  the  vapours  of  which  had  a  medical 
virtue,  and  which  was  therefore  the  seat  of  an  oracle,  the  sick 
remained  several  days  without  food,  and  the  fast  was  used  to 
aid  visions  in  this  place  of  inspiration  (StralMj,  xiv.  p.  650). 
Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  abstained  from 
wine  for  three  days  and  from  food  on  the  day  of  sleeping  in  the 
temple  (Philostr.  Vita  Apol.  Tyan.  i.  37).  The  I'ythia,  in  ad- 
dition to  cheiving  laurel,  drinking  the  sacred  water,  and  inhal- 
ing the  vapours  of  the  chasm,  fasted  as  a  preparation  for  her 
inspiration.  , 

This  purpose  of  fasting  was  also  recognized  by 
the  Hebrews,  to  judge  by  certain  references  to  it 
in  connexion  with  revelations,  or  visions,  or  com- 
munications from  God.  For  these  there  was  pre- 
paration by  fasting  as  well  as  by  other  methods. 
Thus,  while  Moses  was  with  Jahweh  on  the  Mount 
and  received  the  Law,  he  fasted  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  (Ex  34^,  cf.  Dt  9').  Daniel,  also,  before  his 
communion  with  God  and  the  visions  which  he  ex- 
periences, fasts,  in  one  case  eating  'no  pleasant 
bread,'  flesh,  or  wine  for  tliree  months  (Dn  9*  10'- '). 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  Elijah's  revelation  on  Mt. 
Horeb  comes  after  he  has  gone  in  tlie  strength  of 
the  food  provided  by  the  angel  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  (1  K  19«*-).  Later  Jewish  writers  define  a 
necromancer  as  one  who  fasts  and  lodges  among 
tombs  in  order  that  the  evil  spirit  may  come  upon 
him  (H.  Spencer,  i.  261).  This  purpose  of  fa.sting 
also  passed  over  to  Christian  custom  (see  FastiNO 
[Christian],  and  cf.  Tertullian's  opinion  that  fasting 
gives  rise  to  dreams  [de  Atiinm,  38],  and  Chrysos- 
tom's  saying  that  it  makes  the  soul  brighter  and 
provides  it  with  wings  to  mount  and  soar  [in  cap. 
I.  Gen.,  hom.  10]). 

6.  Fasting  in  magical  ritual.  —  Here  also  the 
power  of  fasting  as  a  preparation  for  sacred  or 
ritual  actions  may  be  seen.  The  man  who  fasts 
makes  his  magical  act  more  likely  to  succeed  by 
his  being  in  a  purer  state  of  body  for  it. 

In  Banks  Island,  fasting  adds  power  to  the  charms  used  for 
causing  the  death  of  an  enemy,  and  so  long  would  a  man  fast 
that,  when  the  day  arrived  on  which  he  was  to  use  the  charm, 
he  wa.s  too  weak  to  walk  (Codrington,  205  f.).  Among  the  Koro- 
speaking  tribes  of  New  Guinea,  a  sorcerer  who  wishes  to  obtain 
a  magical  snake-stone  fasts  for  two  weeks,  eating  merely  a  tew 
roasted  bananas.  Then  he  dreams  of  the  locality  of  the  snake 
and  sets  off  in  pursuit.  Before  a  hunt,  the  hunt  is  ritiially 
imitated,  and  this  is  itself  preceded  by  abstinence  from  many 
customary  foods  (Seligmann,  282,  292).  Among  the  Motumotu 
tribe,  those  who  remain  at  home  must  abstain  from  eating  cer- 
tain foods,  else  the  expedition  might  tail  (Chalmers,  JAI  xxvii. 
[1898]  333).  Maori  sorcerers,  using  magic  with  a  victim's  hair 
to  cause  his  death,  remained  fasting  for  three  days.  During 
war  all  those  at  home  had  to  fast  strictly  while  the  warriors 
were  in  the  field,  the  magical  effects  acting  through  the  sym- 
pathetic connexion  of  the  two.  Before  setting  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition no  food  was  cooked  on  the  previous  day  until  th« 
priest  liad  gone  through  his  divinatory  rites  {Old  New  Zealand, 
by  a  Pakeha  Maori,  1884,  p.  114;  Tregear,  JAI  xix.  108).  In 
Java,  the  rain-doctor  observes  a  fast  as  part  of  the  ritual  for 
the  prevention  of  rain  (Batten,  Glimpsea  0/  the  S.  Arehip., 
Singapore,  1894,  p.  68 1.).  Among  the  .Saiitals,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  visit  a  sacred  hill  to  beseech  the  god  tor  rain 
must  go  there  tasting  (Dalton,  TES,  new  series,  vi.  [1808] 
36).  Among  the  Natchez,  also,  wizards  tasted  and  danced, 
with  pipes  of  water  in  their  mouths,  when  rain  was  wanted 
(,Utlre»  idijianles  et  eurieuses,  Paris,  1780-87,  vii.  29  f.). 
Similarly  the  body  of  rain-priests  among  the  Zuftis  have  the 
special  duty  of  fasting  and  praying  for  rain  (Stevenson,  SSRBBW 
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1904,  ptugim).  The  Haida  Indian  fasts  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
wind  ;  indeed,  of  these  and  other  tribes  it  is  true  that,  *  whether 
a  man  were  a  shaman  or  not,  he  could  increase  his  physical 
power,  or  obtain  ))roperty,  success  in  hunting,  Ashing,  war, 
etc.,  by  rigid  abstmence  from  food  and  drink,  by  remaining 
away  from  his  wife,  bathing  in  the  sea,  taking  s^veat-baths,  etc. 
He  would  drink  warmed  salt  water  often,  and  take  fresh  water 
afterwards,  when  all  the  contents  of  his  stomach  were  ejected, 
leaving  him  so  much  the  "  cleaner"' (Swanton,  Contrib.  to  the 
SVlflM.  0/  the  Haidag,  190.5,  p.  40).  In  Alaska  the  wife  must  re- 
main at  home  fasting,  while  her  husband  is  out  fishing,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  a  good  catch  (Holmberg,  A  eta  Soc.  Scientiarum 
Fenniece,  iv.  [1S56]  392).  Amon^  the  ancient  Celts,  magical 
herbs  were  gathered  with  a  due  ntual  and  after  fasting  (Pliny, 
HN  xxiv.  11).  For  the  Celtic  custom  of  'fasting  against'  a 
person,  see  ERB  ii.  231«. 

7.  Fastingf  as  an  act  of  penitence. — While  some 
of  the  methods  of  fasting  discussed  above  may 
have  had  a  penitential  aspect,  especially  those 
connected  with  initiation  to  mysteries,  they  were 
not  penitential  in  origin.  Rather  does  fasting  as 
an  act  of  penitence  form  a  development  from  them. 
The  person  who  fasts  sufi'ers  inconvenience  or  pain, 
and  ne  may  well  have  come  to  think  that  by  so 
suffering  he  would  humiliate  himself  before  higher 
powers  whom  he  believed  to  be  angir  with  him, 
and  would  thus  gain  their  pity.  At  the  same 
time,  his  suffering  was  a  self-mfiicted  punishment 
for  sin,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  warding  off 
other  or  farther  punishments  inflicted  ab  extra. 
As  a  penitential  act,  fasting  is  invariably  com- 
bined with  prayer.  The  relation  between  fasting 
as  a  penitential  act  and  fasting  as  a  more  or  less 
magical  method  of  forcing  the  hand  of  the  gods  is 
perhaps  to  be  seen  at  lower  levels  of  culture. 

The  Tsimshians  think  they  can  force  the  deity 
to  perform  their  wishes  by  strict  fasting.  Hence 
they  lie  in  bed  for  seven  days  without  food,  ob- 
serving also  continence  (Boas,  in  Frazer,  Totemism, 
ill.  317).  When  the  Indians  of  Colombia  wished 
to  obtain  the  help  of  their  divinities,  they  fasted 
and  observed  continence  for  several  days  (Temaux- 
Compans,  Euai  aur  I'anc.  Cundinarruirga,  Paris, 
1842,  p.  44  f.).  Here  there  is  no  penitence,  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  such  fastings  might  become 
penitential  if  it  were  the  forgiveness  of  the  deity 
which  was  sought.  Among  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
fasting  as  a  penitential  act  existed,  and  was  in- 
tended to  assist  in  purifying  the  conscience.  These 
fasts  varied  much  in  extent, —  from  one  day  to 
several  years, — and  they  were  observed  either  by 
individuals  or  by  the  whole  nation  on  particular 
occasions,  and  were  usually  imposed  by  the  priests 
after  due  confession  of  sins  or  for  specific  offences. 
The  high  priest  fasted  and  prayed,  practising  also 
severe  austerities  in  seclusion,  for  months  at  a 
time,  on  occasions  of  public  calamity  (Clavigero, 
Hist,  of  Mexico,  1780,  i.  397  ff.  ;  Torquemada,  Mon- 
archin  Indiana,  Madrid,  1723,  ii.  212  f.). 

In  Egypt,  fasting  as  a  method  of  expiation  for 
sin,  either  occasional  or  at  fixed  times,  was  recog- 
nized. All  luxuries  had  to  be  abstained  from,  as 
well  as  every  form  of  gratification  of  the  passions. 
It  has  been  thought  that  fasting  is  allucfed  to  in 
the  'negative  confession'  (Wilkinson,  iii.  396). 
As  many  of  the  Babylonian  penitential  psalms 
show,  fasting  had  become  a  regular  ritual  act  of 
penance,  accompanying  these  mournful  expressions 
of  wrongdoing.  The  penitent  describes  how  he 
has  neither  eaten  food  nor  drunk  clear  water.  But 
there  were  also  days  of  fasting  appointed  in  periods 
of  distress  and  calamity  when  the  people  gave 
themselves  up  to  strenuous  fasting  and  other  acts 
of  penitence  (Zimmem,  Bab,  Busmsalmen,  Leipzig, 
1885,  p.  34  ;  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.,  London,  1894, 
p.  682 ;  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab.,  Boston,  1898,  pp. 
320,  688).  The  latter  practice  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  Assyrian  fasting  described  in  the  Book 
of  Jonah,  when  the  whole  people  (as  well  as  the 
animals)  were  covered  with  sackcloth,  wept  and 
fasted,  and  prayed  to  God  for  forgiveness  (3'"-). 


Among  the  Hebrews,  fasting  as  a  form  of  peni- 
tence was  well  known  from  comparatively  early 
times.  Originating  as  a  means  of  exciting  the 
Divine  compassion,  it  came  to  have  a  more  ethical 
colouring,  and  was  the  outward  expression  of  a  real 
inward  penitence.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
contrary  tendency  for  the  practice  to  be  resorted 
to  in  a  conventional  manner  whenever  calamity 
threatened,  and  as  a  mere  means  of  keeping  it  on 
— a  view  against  which  the  prophets  vainly  pro- 
tested. Individuals  fasted  on  account  of  their  sins 
or  for  some  special  object  (1  K  21^",  Ezr  10").  On 
various  occasions  a  general  fast  was  proclaimed  as 
a  recognition  of  sin — the  occasion  of  any  public 
calamity  being  a  proof  that  the  people  liad  sinned 
(1  S  14",  2  Ch  20»,  1  K  219'-,  Jer  369,  Jl  I""-).  Or 
it  may  have  been  resorted  to  spontaneously  (Jg 
20*",  Neh  9').  Fasting,  if  the  accompaniment  of 
a  due  penitential  state  of  heart  and  the  token  of 
humility,  was  certainly  approved  by  the  prophets 
and  regarded  as  agreeable  to  God,  the  reverse 
being  abhorrent  to  Him  and  tliem  ( Jl  2^^  Is  58'"', 
Zee  7°  ;  cf.  Jer  14").  Days  of  public  fasting  might 
take  place  on  the  occasion  of  any  calamity,  e.g.  the 
lack  of  autumn  rains;  but  fixed  times  of  fasting 
are  also  found.  Of  tliese  the  most  significant  is 
that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  16'*'^),  whether 
its  origin  is  to  be  sought  before  or  after  the  Exile. 
On  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month  the  people  were 
to  'afflict  their  souls.'  This  may  be  the  fast  re- 
ferred to  in  Neh  9'  as  taking  place  on  the  24th  day 
of  the  month.  Four  yearly  fasts,  in  tlie  4th,  5th, 
7th,  and  10th  months,  are  mentioned  in  Zee  8"  (cf. 
7°).  These  had  reference  to  events  in  the  Chaldtean 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Another  fast-day  of  later 
origin  was  that  of  the  13th  of  Adar,  supposed  to 
commemorate  the  fast  of  Esther  and  her  maidens 
and  the  fast  of  the  people  commanded  by  her  (Est 
4").  It  immediately  preceded  the  Feast  of  Purim, 
and  may  have  been  of  Bab.  origin  (see  Frazer, 
GI^  iii.  176;  Zimmern,  ZATW  xi.  [1891]  157ft'.). 
Private  fasting  was  al.so  much  multiplied  during 
and  after  the  Exile,  strict  Jews  fasting  on  the  2nd 
and  5th  days  of  each  week  in  the  year  (cf.  Lk  18'^ ; 
Didache,  8 ;  Ta'anith,  12«).  These  were  also  the 
days  adopted  for  special  public  fastings.  Such 
fasting  was  done  as  openly  as  possible, — a  sign  of 
its  non-spiritual  nature, — and  this  was  rebuked 
by  our  Lord  (Mt  6'*'-).  At  sucli  times  it  varied 
in  intensity,  according  as  food  was  taken  at  the 
end  of  12  or  of  24  hours,  and  according  to  the  omis- 
sion of  various  usual  actions.  Private  persons  no 
doubt  added  to  these  occasions  of  fasting,  taking 
no  wine  or  flesh  or  pleasant  food  for  many  days  or 
even  over  a  period  of  years,  as  a  sign  of  mourning 
for  sin  or  as  a  help  to  living  chastely.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  Apocryphal  and  other  writings  (Jth 
8«-  ;  Test.  xii.  Pair.  [Reub.  l'»,  Sim.  3*,  Jud.  15*, 
Issach.  7',  Jos.  3*  9^]).  Indeed,  so  characteristic 
did  fasting  as  a  Jewish  custom  become  that 
Augustus  boasted  that  he  had  fasted  more  earnestly 
than  a  Jew  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  4). 

In  Muhammadanism,  the  principle  of  penitential 
fasting  is  recognized  and  highly  commended  by 
Muhammad  himself.  The  Qur'an  recommends  fast- 
ing as  a  penance,  for  three  days  on  a  pilgrimage, 
and  for  seven  on  returning  (ii.  193).  The  believer 
who  kills  another  believer  and  cannot  find  the 
blood-money  must  fast  for  two  months  as  a  penance 
(iv.  94),  and  the  oath-breaker  wlio  cannot  as  a 
penance  feed  ten  poor  men  must  fast  for  three  days 
( V.  9 1 ).  Fasting  is  often  referred  to  as  a  good  worlc, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  duties  of  the  Muslim. 
Hence  there  are  many  stated  times  of  fasting,  some 
of  which  are  obligatory,  and  others  may  be  re- 
garded as  works  of  supererogation  undertaken 
by  the  devout.  Chief  amongst  the  former  class  is 
the  fast  of  the  30  days  of  Ramadan,  rigorous  and 
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strictly  observed,  in  which  no  water  is  allowed  be- 
tween dawn  and  sunset,  and  from  whicli  only 
the  sick  and  intirra,  travellers,  idiots,  and  young 
children  are  exempt  (ii.  18011'.).  Devout  Muslims 
seclude  themselves  in  the  mosques,  and  those  who 
observe  this  fast  receive  pardon  of  all  past  venial 
sins  (MisMcat,  viL  7.  pt.  1).  It  is  followed  by  a 
great  festival  of  rejoicing,  to  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  in  some  sense  preparatory.  The  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  days  of  each  month  are  also  generally 
observed  as  fasting  days,  also  the  day  Ashurd,  the 
10th  of  the  month  Mnuarram,  because  Muhammad 
said  he  hoped  it  would  cover  the  sins  of  the  coming 
year.  Strict  Muslims  fast  also  on  the  Monday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week.  While  Muhammadanism 
is  not  an  ascetic  religion,  the  value  of  fasting  as  a 
discipline  or  a  good  work  is  clearly  recognized,  and 
it  is  said  that  '  the  very  smell  of  the  mouth  of  a 
keeper  of  a  fast  is  more  agreeable  to  God  than  the 
smell  of  musk '  (Hughes,  DP,  125). 

While  the  idea  of  the  Ramadan  fast  luay  have  been  derived  from 
the  Christian  fast  of  Lent,  it  is  perhaps  more  closely  connected 
with  the  Harranian  30  days'  fast,  iu  which  all  food  and  drink 
were  avoided  between  dawn  and  sunset.  This  fast  was  in 
honour  of  the  moon,  but  the  Harranians  also  observed  a  7  days' 
fast  for  the  Hun,  and  a  9  days'  fast  in  honour  of  '  the  Lord  of 
good  luck,'  in  the  former  abstaining  from  fat  and  wine  (Chwol- 
sohn.  Die  Ssabler,  St.  Petersburg,  IS.'ie,  ii.  71  f.,  226;  Jacob, 
VI-  Jahresber.  der  geogr.  Gesetl.  su  Qreifswald,  i.  [1893-6]  5ff.). 

8.  Fasting  as  an  ascetic  practice. — Most  of  the 
examples  of  fasting  already  cited  are  non-ascetic, 
that  is  to  say,  for  whatever  purpose  they  are  under- 
gone, they  occur  in  religions  in  which  a  dualism 
between  body  and  soul — the  former  evil,  the  latter 
pure — is  not  recognized,  although,  in  some  of  the 
religions  referred  to,  this  dualistic  view  came  to 
prevail  amongst  individuals  or  sects.  But,  where- 
ever  asceticism,  based  on  this  view,  is  found,  fast- 
ing is  a  more  or  less  recognized  ascetic  practice, 
since  by  observing  it  the  evil  body  is  not  pampered 
by  excess  in  food  or  drink.  Fasting  as  a  peniten- 
tial practice  would  easily  pass  over  into  an  ascetic 
Sractiee.  It  is  true  that,  even  where  the  strictly 
ualistic  view  does  not  prevail,  fasting  may  be 
practised  in  order  to  combat  the  grosser  desires  of 
the  body,  or  by  way  of  preparing  it  for  some  sacrod 
occasion.  This  view  has  already  been  found  in 
considering  fasting  as  a  preparatory  act,  and  in 
certain  instances  it  very  closely  approaches  strictly 
ascetic  fasting.  This  is  also  true  of  cases  where 
certain  foods  are  avoided  as  too  luxurious — a  con- 
ception perhaps  originally  based  upon  earlier  food- 
tabus. 

Thus  Plutarch  says  that  the  Egyptian  priests  (of  Isis)  com- 
mitted no  excess  in  eating  or  drinkmg,  and  that,  while  on  the 
iBt  day  of  the  9th  month  the  people  feasted  on  fish,  the  priests 
abstained  from  it,  one  reason  being  that  it  was  *  an  unnecessary 
and[over-luxurious  article  of  diet,'  For  a  similar  reason  they  ab- 
stained from  garlic  (de  la.  et  Osir.  5  B.).  Abstinence  from  luxuri- 
ous food,  flesh,  and  wine  was  necessary  for  him  who  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  (Apuleius,  Metam.  xi.).  Tiie  Orphic 
prohibition  of  animal  food  was  based  on  the  fact  that  it  w:is 


used  in  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  though  it  became  an  ascetic  practice 
(on  this  aspect  of  abstinence  generally,  see  Porphyry,  dd 
db  Bau  Animalium). 


In  Greece,  where  the  native  religion  was  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  the  acceptableness  to  the  gods  of  a 
maceration  of  the  body,  this  dualistic  view  leading 
to  a  true  asceticism  is  found  in  Orphism,  and  here, 
accordingly,  fasting  had  its  place  (Diels,  'Ein  orph- 
ischer  Demeterhymnus,'  in  Festschr.  fur  Th.  Gom- 
ptrz,  Vienna,  1902,  p.  6  f. ).  Pythagoras  also  recom- 
mended frugality  in  diet,  and  commended  fasting. 
Those  who  went  to  the  temples  to  pray  for  some 
days  should  not  take  food  all  that  time— perhaps 
an  example  of  preparation  for  Divine  revelations 
rather  than  of  ascetic  fasting  (Porph.  Vita  Pyth. 
34 ;  Iambi.  Vita  Pyth.  27  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  19). 
The  teaching  as  to  abstinence  from  all  excessive 
bodily  desires,  glnttony,  drunkenness,  etc.,  is  also 
continued  by  Plato  {P/uetlu,  09-71). 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  ab- 


stemiousness of  the  Egyptian  priests.  In  the 
Maxims  of  Any  (XlXth  dynasty)  the  same  principle 
is  recognized — '  Be  not  greedy  to  fill  thy  stomach, 
for  one  knows  no  reason  why  he  should  do  so' 
(Petrie,  Bel.  awl  Conscience  in  Anc.  Eg.,  1898,  p. 
113).  This,  however,  is  not  ascetic  fasting,  but 
self-control,  and  generally  abundance  of  good  things 
was  an  other-world  ideal,  abnegation  in  this  life 
not  being  thought  of.  Ascetic  groups,  however, 
arose  in  Egypt  towards  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  perhaps 
under  Indian  influences,  and  at  a  still  later  date 
the  Therapeutie  (q.v.)  are  found  in  large  numbers 
in  Egypt.  They  ate  nothing  before  sunset,  and 
many  of  them  broke  their  fast  once  only  in  three 
days,  or  even  in  six  days  (Petrie,  PersotuU  Bel.  in 
Egypt,  1909,  pp.  61f.,70). 

Among  the  later  Jews,  while  fasting  was  regarded 
as  a  meritorious  rather  than  as  an  ascetic  practice, 
individuals  occasionally  led  strictly  ascetic  lives, 
eating  as  little  food  as  possible.  We  reach  a  con- 
sistent ascetic  view  only  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  who  held  that  bodily  desires  hindered  spiritu- 
ality, and  that  only  through  a  strict  asceticism 
could  the  soul  be  released  from  their  power.  Yet 
Philo  did  not  teach  that  ascetic  practices  such  as 
fasting  had  any  value  in  themselves,  though  he 
would  have  his  disciples  avoid  luxui'ious  excesses. 

In  Muhammadanism,  asceticism  was  contrary  to 
the  Prophet's  outlook,  but  it  soon  took  hold  in 
Islam,  and  abstinence  from  various  kinds  of  food, 
as  well  as  the  strict  observance  of  the  fasts,  was  re- 
garded as  bringing  a  man  nearer  to  God.  This  view 
was  greatly  developed  in  Sufiism  (see  EBE  ii. 
101  f.,  104). 

Wliile  Buddhism  is  an  ascetic  religion  and  re- 
gards the  body  as  evil,  Buddha  was  opposed  to  ex- 
cessive ascetic  practices  of  any  kind,  mainly  because 
excess  was  evil.  Hence,  though  food  was  to  be 
taken  in  moderation  as  a  method  of  guarding  the 
gateways  of  the  senses,  he  never  advised  excessive 
fasting.  One  of  the  ten  abstinences  Is  that  of  eat- 
ing at  forbidden  times.  Monks  must  eat  but  one 
meal,  at  mid-day,  and  nothing  after  it ;  they  must 
fast  on  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon  (a  de- 
rivative from  Brahraanism),  giving  themselves  also 
to  public  confession  and  hearing  of  the  law.  A  fast 
with  confession  of  sins  four  times  a  month  is  now 
more  usual — the  Uposatha  days,  which  the  laity  are 
invited  to  observe.  Koppen  says  that  the  Lamaists, 
on  the  14th  and  15th,  the  29th  and  30th  davs  of 
the  month,  take  nothing  but  farinaceous  food  and 
tea,  but  the  devout  refrain  from  all  food  until  sun- 
set {Lamaische  Hier.,  quoted  in  WaddeU,  Budd.  of 
Tibet,  1895,  p.  501).  Another  Tibetan  ceremony, 
'  The  Continued  Fast '  {Nungnas),  lasts  for  4  days, 
of  which  the  first  two  are  preparatory,  with  confes- 
sion, prayer,  and  devout  reading,  continued  till  late 
at  night.  On  the  third  day  there  is  a  strict  fast, 
no  one  being  allowed  even  to  swallow  his  saliva. 
Prayer  and  confession  of  sins  are  made  in  complete 
silence,  and  the  fast  continues  till  sunrise  on  the 
fourth  day  (Schlagintweit,  Buddhismin  Tibet,  1881, 
p.  240).  The  anniversary  of  Buddha's  death  on  the 
15th  day  of  tlie  4th  month  is  preceded  by  a  five 
days'  abstinence  in  which  even  the  laity  abstain 
from  flesh.  This  is  an  example  of  a  preparatory 
fast,  and  another  example  is  found  in  the  fast  of 
24  hours  by  the  priest  who  conducts  the  so-called 
'  Eucharist'  of  Lamaism  (Waddell,  445,  507  ;  cf.  p. 
501,  and  see  also  Monier- Williams,  Buddhism, 
1889,  pp.  79,  82,  84,  335;  Copleston,  Budtlhimn', 
1908,  p.  127).  The  Mahayana  Buddhists  fast  as  a 
means  of  being  re-born  into  higher  grades  (SBE 
.xlix.  pt.  2[1894]192f.). 

9.  rastine  discredited  as  a  religious  rite. — 
Examples  or  this,  or  rather  of  a  mechanical  and 
format  method  of  fasting,  are  familiar  from  the 
prophetic  books  (Is  58*,  Jer  14",  Zee  7°  etc.).    It  has 
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also  been  seen  that  Buddha  taught  moderation 
rather  than  excessive  fasting.  In  the  Dhamma- 
pacta  the  fasts  of  the  Brahmans  are  discredited  as 
against  tlie  motlerate  Buddhist  discipline  {SBE  x. 
[1881]  21,  note),  and  in  another  passage  fasting  and 
other  ascetic  practices  are  said  to  have  no  eft'ect  in 
purifying  a  mortal  who  has  not  overcome  desire. 
Of  themselves  they  cannot  purify  the  passions 
{SBE  X.  38).  The  ancient  Parsi  religion,  although 
fasting  occurred  sporadically  (cf.  §  3),  despised  it. 
In  the  Vendidad  (iv.  48,  SBE  iv.  [1880]  47)  it  is 
said  that  '  he  who  fills  himself  with  meat  is  filled 
with  the  good  spirit  more  than  he  who  does  not  do 
so.'  And  the  Sad  Dar  (83,  SBE  xxiv.  [1885]  348) 
says  : 

'  It  is  requisite  to  abstain  from  the  keeping  of  fasts.  For,  in 
our  reli^on,  it  is  not  proper  tiiat  they  should  not  eat  every  day 
or  anything,  because  it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  do  so.  With  us 
the  keeping  of  fast  is  this,  that  we  keep  fast  from  committing  sin 
with  our  eyes  and  tongue  and  ears  and  hands  and  feet.'  'That 
which,  in  other  religions,  is  fasting  owing  to  not  eating  is,  in 
our  reli^on,  fasting  owing  to  not  committing  sin.' 

While  this  expresses  a  valuable  truth  of  spiritual 
religion,  it  is  perhaps  aimed  at  the  excessive  fasts 
of  the  Manichaeans.  So,  too,  in  one  of  the  ^vritings 
of  the  Taoist  Kwang-tze,  the  question  is  asked  : 

'  Can  the  fact  that  we  have  drunk  no  spirituous  liquor  and 
eaten  none  of  the  proscrit>ed  foods,  be  regarded  as  a  fast  ? '  and 
the  reply  runs:  *lt  is  the  fasting  appropriate  to  sacrificing, 
but  it  is  not  the  fasting  of  the  mind,  explained  as  a  purely 
•piritual  process  (5Bi'  xxxu..  [1891]  208  f.). 

10.  It  should  be  observed  that  fasting  is  usually 
accompanied  by  other  acts  of  abstinence,  e.g.  con- 
tinence, by  numerous  austerities,  and  generally,  in 
the  higlier  religions,  by  prayer.  Cf.  the  common 
Jewish  phrase  'prayer  and  fasting.' 

LmutATURB, — This  is  referred  to  throughout  the  article.  See 
also  E.  B.  Tylor,  PC8,  London,  1891,  ii.  410  f.  ;  E.  Wester- 
marck,  'The  Principles  of  Fasting,'  FL  xviil.  [1907]  391 9. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

FASTING  (Christian).— I.  TEE  FIRST  TWO 
CKXTURIES. — I.  New  Testament — Two  sayings 
of  our  Lord  moulded  the  ideas  of  early  Christianity 
about  fasting :  (a)  that,  though  His  disciples  did 
not  fast  as  the  Baptist's  disciples  did  ('often,'  Lk 
6**),  because  the  Bride''room  was  with  them,  yet 
the  days  would  come  when  the  Bridegroom  should 
be  taken  away,  and  then  they  should  fast  '  in  that 
day '  (Mk  2""-  KV) — a  saying  which  was  interpreted 
literally  and  led  to  a  particular  rule  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Paschal  fast ;  and  (6)  that  fasting  must 
be  unostentatious  (Mt6"^-).  Although  He  Him- 
self fasted  for  40  days  before  beginning  His  minis- 
try, and  probably,  as  a  devout  Jew,  kept  the  one 
fast-day  tnat  was  obligatory  at  the  time,— the  Day 
of  Atonement, — He  left  no  regulations  for  fasting ; 
He  gave  the  principles,  and  left  His  Church  to  make 
rules  for  carrying  them  out.  This  explains  why  the 
Church  was  so  slow  in  developing  a  system  of  fasts 
and  festivals.  No  rules  on  the  subject  could  claim 
to  come  directly  from  the  Master  Himself.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  first  disciples  imitated  the 
stricter  Jews  in  voluntarily  adding  to  the  Day  of 
Atonement  the  two  weekly  fasts  (cf.  Lk  18")  of 
Monday  and  Thursday  (days  which  were  chosen 
liecause  Moses  was  believed  to  have  gone  up  to  the 
Mount  on  the  latter  and  to  have  come  down  on  the 
former),  for  there  is  no  trace  of  these  as  Christian 
fasts  in  NT.  But  many  Jews  increased  these  fasts 
voluntarily,  as  did  Anna  (Lk  2"),  and  even  the 
heathen  Cornelius,  according  to  some  MSS  (Ac 
lO*") ;  and  so  we  read  of  St.  Paul  fasting  (2  Co  6" 
11":  'fastings  often'  the  mark  of  the  Christian 
minister),  and  of  the  first  Christians  fasting  be- 
fore ordinations  or  solemn  appointments  (Ac  14^ 
IS"-).  The  Jewish  Christians,  doubtless,  con- 
tinae<l  to  keep  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  St.  Luke 
mentions  it  us  an  cikjcIi  (Ac  27"  '  the  Fast '),  but  the 
Gentiles  were  almost  certainly  not  pressed  to  ob- 
serve it. 

2.  Second  century. — We  may  now  proceed  to 


trace  the  growth  of  fasting  in  the  Christian  Church, 
and,  in  doing  so,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  caution 
that  customs  varied  much,  and  therefore  we  must 
be  careful  to  pay  attention  to  the  particular  age 
and  country  of  wliich  our  authorities  speak,  witli- 
out  assuming  that,  because  we  find  a  custom  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  older  Fathers,  it  must  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  whole  Church  from  the 
lieginning.  A  broad  generalization  of  Hooker 
may,  however,  in  the  main  be  accepted.  He  says 
that  fasts  were  '  set  as  ushers  of  festival  days,'  and 
have  as  their  object  '  to  temper  the  mind,  lest  con- 
trary affections  coming  in  place  should  make  it 
too  profuse  and  dissolute'  {Eccles.  Pol.  v.  72,  last 
par.) ;  and  the  former  dictum  is  true  of  all  but  the 
weekly  fasts  (below  (c)).  When  we  review  the 
century  and  a  half  that  followed  the  death  of  St. 
Paul,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  want  of  regula- 
tions as  to  fasting ;  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
the  scanty  literature  before  the  age  of  Irenasus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian  (end  of  2nd 
cent.),  and  from  the  writings  of  those  Fathers, 
much  was  left  to  individual  piety.  The  following 
facts,  however,  emerge  from  the  study  of  this 
period. 

{a)  There  was  a  general  sense  of  the  duty  of 
fasting,  and  frequent  warnings  against  making  it 
a  merely  external  act.  Barnabas  (§  3  ;  c.  A.D.  100) 
and  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  15 ;  c.  A.D.  150)  quote 
Is  58  in  this  sense  ;  the  same  warning  is  given  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Feed.  iii.  12,  Strom,  vi.  12). 
Clement  also  wrote  a  separate  treatise  on  fasting 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  Illustr.  38).  Earlier  in  the  cen- 
tury, Polycarp  (§  7  ;  c.  A.D.  110)  urges  fasting  and 
prayer  as  a  means  of  meeting  temptation.  Hermas 
(Sim.  T.  I ;  written  before  A.D.  140  [?])  says  that 
he  was  fasting  and  keeping  a  '  station '  (a  weekly 
fast)  when  he  saw  the  Shepherd,  who  spoke  to  him 
of  fasting,  warning  him  against  the  mere  external 
observance  :  to  '  do  no  evil  in  your  life  and  to  serve 
the  Lord  with  a  pure  heart '  is  the  true  fast ;  fast- 
ing is  very  good  if  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
be  observed. 

(b)  Paschal  fast. — We  hear  of  this  first  from 
Irenaens.  He  mentions  it  in  his  letter  to  Pope 
Victor  on  the  I'aschal  controversy  (written  c.  A.D. 
195,  and  quoted  by  Eusebius,  UE  v.  24),  and  says 
that  there  was  great  variety  in  its  observance, 
some  fasting  for  one  day,  others  for  two  or  for 
several  days,  others  for  '  forty  hours  of  night  and 
day,'  and  that  this  variety  was  of  long  standing  ;  it 
existed  '  long  before,  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors. ' 
This  shows  that  the  Paschal  fast  was  known  early 
in  the  2nd  century.  The  fast  of  one  day  and  that 
of  forty  hours  would  doubtless  be  absolute ;  the 
latter  period  would  correspond  to  the  time  during 
which  our  Lord  lay  in  the  grave.  Tertullian  (de 
Orat.  18)  says  that  the  '  day  of  Pascha'  (by  which 
he  means  Good  Friday,  though  the  term  Pascha 
lias  other  meanings) '  was  a  general  and,  as  it  were, 
public  fast,  on  which  the  Kiss  of  peace  was  not 
given.     See  also  below  (e). 

(n)  Weekly  fa^ts. — It  was  a  common  custom  in 
the  2nd  cent.,  at  least  in  some  countries,  to  fast 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  ;  see  Festival.s  AND 
Fasts  [Christian],  i  (b). 

(d)  Pre-baptismfxl  fast. — This  is  mentioned  in  the 
Didache  (§  7  f.) ;  it  was  for  a  day  or  two  days,  and 
was  observed  by  the  candidate,  the  baptizer,  and 
others.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Justin  (Apol.  1. 
61)  and  in  Tertullian  (de  Bapt.  20,  and  perhaps  de 
./ejtm.  8).  As  baptism  was  ordinarily  administered 
at  Pascha  (Tertull.  de  Bapt.  19,  and  later  writers 
passim),  though  it  might  be  deferred  to   '  Pente- 

1  In  Christian  literature,  Pascha  means  Kaster  Day,  or  Oood 
Friday,  or  Maundy  Thursday,  or  Holy  Week,  or  even  the  forty 
days  before  Easter ;  and  similarly  Pentecost  means  either  th« 
festival  itself  or  the  fifty  days  before  it. 
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cost,'  i.e.  the  50  days  after  Easter  (ib.  :  '  latissiinum 
spatiiun'),  there  waa  a  very  close  connexion  be- 
tween this  fast  and  tliat  before  Pascha;  and  the 
suspicion  may  arise  that  the  former  is  the  real 
rationale  of  the  latter. 

(«)  The  feeling  of  the  non-Montanist  Christians 
in  tne  2nd  cent,  with  regard  to  fasting  is  clearly  ex- 
hibited by  TertuUian's  abusive  treatise,  de  Jejuniis, 
written  c.  A.D.  210,  after  he  had  become  a  disciple 
of  MontanoB ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  great  de- 
velo])ment  in  fasting  which  took  place  later  was 
largely  due  to  the  rivalry  of  this  sect.  The  Montan- 
ists  kept  two  weeks  of  'xerophagy,'  i.e.  partial 
fasts,  in  the  year ;  but  of  these  weeks  the  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  were  excepted  {de  Jejun.  15).  It 
is  not  said  at  what  time  of  the  year  they  were  kept. 
Both  the  name  and  the  thing  were  opposed  by  the 
'  Psychics '  (the  ordinary  Christians)  as  a  novelty 
(§  2).  Xerophagies  consisted  in  not  eating  flesh  or 
anything  juicy,  not  even  succulent  fruit,  or  any- 
thing with  the  flavour  of  wine,  and  in  abstaining 
from  the  bath  (§  1).  The  'Psychics'  objected  to 
the  definite  enjoining  of  '  stations,'  as  these  should 
be  voluntary  (§  10) ;  yet  (TertuUian  says)  they  were 
inconsistent,  as  they  sometimes  lived  on  bread  and 
water  (§  13)  and  had  definite  fast-days,  especially 
*  when  the  Bridegroom  was  taken  away '  [the  Pas- 
chal fast,  see  above,  I.  i],  and  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day up  to  the  ninth  hour,  or  3  p.m.  (§§  2,  10) ;  they 
often  fasted  even  on  Saturday,  which  TertuUian 
says  should  never  be  observed  as  a  fast-day  except 
at  Pascha  (§  14) ;  their  bishops  ordained  fasts  for 
their  own  dioceses,  and  there  were  fasts  before 
Councils  were  held  (§  13).  The  Montanists  kept  on 
the  bi-weekly  fasts  to  a  later  hour  (§  10).  With 
this  we  may  compare  Hippolytus'  accusation  against 
tlie  Montanists,  of  '  novelties  of  fasts,  and  feasts, 
and  meals  of  parched  food  and  repasts  of  radishes ' 
{Hoer.  viii.  12  [e.  A.D.  220] ;  cf.  x.  21,  '  novel  and 
strange  [read  jropoSAfous]  fasts').  Thus  the  differ- 
ence Detween  the  Montanists  and  the  Orthodox 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  latter  were  less  strict 
in  the  custom  of  fasting,  and  left  more  to  voluntary 
observance,  while  the  former  made  a  settled  prac- 
tice of  compulsory  xerophagies  and  half-fasts  in 
addition  to  the  complete  fast  of  the  Paraskeue 
(Good  Friday),  or  of  Paraskeue  and  the  following 
Sabbath.  TertuUian's  treatise  shows  how  bitter 
was  the  feeling  excited  by  a  mere  difference  of  ob- 
servance. 

II.  Period  op  development  (a.d.  200-500).— 
1.  Development  after  TertuUian. — From  the  3rd 
cent,  onwards  manuals  of  instruction  and  worship, 
now  conveniently  called  '  Church  Orders,'  became 
common,  basing  their  injunctions  in  most  cases  on 
supposed  Apostolic  authority.  What  before  was 
a  matter  of  voluntary  or  customary  observance 
now  came  under  rule.  Fasting  accordingly  was 
more  exactly  regulated,  and  the  Orthodox  became 
stricter  than  tlie  Montanists,  who  retained  the 
fasting  customs  mentioned  by  TertuUian  till  the 
6th  cent.  (Sozomen,  HE  vii.  19).  The  growth  of 
strictness  in  fasting  is  especially  observiUilc  in  the 
4th  cent.,  the  age  of  Councils  and  organization 
made  possible  by  the  cessation  of  persecution. 

2.  The  Paschal  fast  was  of  slow  development, 
and  even  well  on  in  the  4th  cent,  we  find  only  the 
two  days  before  Easter  named  as  fasts  in  some 
authorities  (Egyp.  Ch.  Order,  55;  Ethiopic  Ch. 
Ord.  41  ;  Verona  Fragments,  ed.  Hauler,  Leipzig, 
1900,  p.  116;  Test,  of  our  Lord,  ii.  18,  20  [all 
probably  to  be  dated  A.D.  300-3.50]) ;  the  fast  ends 
at  midnight  (Te.it.  ii.  12).  No  other  Paschal  fast 
is  mentioned  in  these  works,  and  sick  people  who 
cannot  fast  on  lx)th  days  are  allowed  to  fast  on  the 
Saturday  only  (so  also  Apost.  Const,  v.  18  [c.  A.D. 
875],  for  which  see  below).  In  the  above-named 
Church  Orders,  or  at  least  in  their  sources,  the 


Crucifixion  and  Kesurrection  were  commemorated 
on  the  same  day.  Epiphanius  says  that  the 
Quartodecimans  fasted  only  one  day  (Hcer.  1.  1-3  ; 
Exp.  Fid.  22).  But  a  greater  development  is  found 
in  the  Older  Didascalia  ,(v.  14.  18  [probably  3rd 
cent.]) ;  a  partial  fast  with  bread,  salt,  and  water 
is  enjoined  from  Monday  to  Thursday  of  Holy 
Week,  and  an  absolute  fast  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Ep.  ad  Basilidem,  can.  1 
[early  3rd  cent.])  mentions  a  Holy  Week  fast, 
during  the  six  days  of  which  some  even  ate  nothing 
at  all ;  but  he  testifies  to  a  diversity  of  usage,  some 
fasting  two,  some  three,  some  four  days,  others 
not  even  one  day.  There  was  also  a  diversity  (he 
says)  as  to  the  time  of  ending  the  fast  before 
Pascha  [«.^  'Pentecost';  but  this  seems  to  be  an 
error] ;  in  Rome  they  ended  it  at  cockcrow,  else- 
where at  nightfall.  He  mentions  the  Friday  and 
Sabbath  (Saturday)  as  rigorous  fasts. 

A  forty -days'  fast  is  not  found  till  the  4th  cent., 
and  made  its  way  only  gradually ;  a  supposed 
reference  in  Origen  (hom.  in  Lev.  x.  2)  is  due  to 
Rufinus'  '  translation.'  In  some  countries  the 
'  forty  dai^B '  were  observed  as  a  solemn  season  for 
prayer,  without  being  a  fast,  as  Advent  was 
observed  in  later  times  in  the  West;  at  Nicsea 
they  are  merely  mentioned  as  a  well-known  space 
of  time,  before  which  Synods  were  held  (can.  5) ; 
and  in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  (c.  A.D.  350)  the  people 
are  told  to  keep  vigil  and  to  pray  in  the  church 
then,  but  there  is  no  word  of  fasting  (ii.  8).  The 
name  of  the  season  was  reo-o-opaicoo-T^,  '  Quadra- 
gesima '  ;  at  first  this  means  the  '  fortieth  day ' 
before  Easter,  on  which  the  competentes,  or  selected 
candidates  for  baptism,  were  enrolled  (Cyr.  Jerus. 
Cat.  Lect.,  Introd.  4) ;  but  soon  the  name  was  given 
to  the  whole  season.  An  exact  parallel  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  name  '  Pentecost'  (see  above,  I.  2  (6)). 
The  next  stage  was  that  the  partial  fast  before 
Pascha,  of  varying  duration,  was  called  Teaaapa- 
KOffT-Zi,  irrespective  of  its  exact  length.  Some 
modems  suppose  that  the  name  first  arose  from  the 
forty  hours  fast ;  others  think  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fast,  but  only  with  the  period  of 
probation  of  the  competentes,  though  it  is  not  quite 
clear  why  this  was  forty  days.  For  less  probable 
reasons,  see  below. 

The  'Festal  Letters'  of  Athanasius  show  that'the  forty-dayi' 
fast  did  not  develop  so  soon  in  E^'pt  as  in  Rome  (cf.  also  Kgyp. 
Ch,  Order  above).  In  the  first  (a.d.  329)  be  speaks  of  the  fa^t 
beginning  on  Monday  of  Holy  Week,  and  implies  that  the  fasta 
of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Daniel  were  longer  than  those  of  Christians. 
So  in  the  letters  for  A.D.  332,  333,  Holy  Week  only  is  mentioned. 
In  the  intervening  years,  however,  he  refers  to  TeaaapaKorr^, 
but  only  tentatively  ;  Holy  Week  is  t?te  fast,  and  so  in  the  letter 
for  A.D,  334  ff.  In  the  year  340  (Ep.  xii,),  writing  to  Serapion 
of  Xhmuis  from  Rome  instead  of  sending  a  festal  letter,  he 
persuades  the  people  to  fast  all  the  forty  days,  as  they  did  in 
Rome.  In  347  {Ep.  xix,)  he  says  that  any  one  who  neglects  to 
observe  the  fast  of  forty  days  cannot  celebrate  Easter,  Two 
points  appear  from  these  Letters :  (a)  Saturday  and  Sundi^ 
were  not  fast-days  (vi,  13 ;  bo  a.d,  389  at  Milan  [Ambrose,  de 
Etia  el  Jejunio,  lOJ  and  at  Antioch  tChr.v80atoni,  hom,  xi.  in 
Qen.  2]) ;  (6)  the  Holy  Week  fast  ended  in  Egypt  late  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  as  in  the  days  of  Dionysius  (see  above^. 
Like  so  many  earlier  and  later  writers,  Athanasius  warns  his 
people  against  making  the  fast  an  external  matter  only  (i.  4  f.). 

The  forty-days'  fast  is  also  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  [de  Pasch.  5),  and  in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus 
as  we  now  have  them  (c.  A.D.  320  [?] ;  can.  xx.  [154]). 
The  latter  prescribe  bread  and  salt  and  water  in 
Holy  Week  (can.  xxii.  [195-8]) ;  sick  persons  and 
those  who  neglect  the  fast  by  ignorance  of  tlie  time 
should  fast  after  Pentecost.  The  Edessene  Canons 
(c.  A.D.  350  [t] ;  can.  7)  are  the  first  to  give  as  the 
reason  for  the  forty -days'  fast  that  our  Lord  and 
Moses  and  Elijah  fastetf  for  that  period  ;  at  Edcssa 
the  '  forty  days'  included  all  or  most  of  Holy  Week 
[so  Test,  of  our  Lord,  which  does  not  make  the 
forty  days  a  fa,st],  and  the  Passion  and  Resurrec- 
tion were  apparently  commemorated  on  the  same 
day  (see  above).     Another    development   is  the 
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prefixing  of  the  forty -days'  fast  to  Holy  Week,  as 
in  the  Apost.  Const,  (v.  13,  18,  ed.  Funk,  Didascalia 
et  Const.  Apost.,  Paderbom,  1905)  ;  in  Holy  Week, 
bread,  salt,  herbs,  and  water  only  are  allowed,  and 
the  last  two  days  are  an  absolute  fast  if  possible, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  Saturday  (see  above  ;  the  saving 
clause  is  an  adaptation  of  the  parallel  Didascalia 
passage).  Holy  Week  is  pre-eminently  '  the  week 
of  the  fast'  (v.  20).  Pseudo-Ignatius  (Philipp.  13), 
■who  is  perhaps  the  author  of  Apost.  Const.,  likewise 
makes  Holy  Week  separate  from  the  TcacapaKoar-li, 
as  does  Chrysostom  (hom.  xxx.  in  Gen.  1).  The 
Apostolic  Canons,  which  at  any  rate  are  from  the 
same  school,  do  not  mention  this  point,  but  make 
the  forty  days  a  fast  for  all,  under  penalties  (can. 
69  [c.  A.D.  400]).  The  'Pilgrimage  of  Silvia'  (or 
'  of  Etheria ')  describes  an  eight- weeks'  Lent  at 
Jerusalem,  with  forty-one  actual  days  of  fasting 
(c.  A.D.  385[?]). 

In  the  5th  cent.  Socrates  (HE  v.  22)  says  that 
the  Paschal  fast  varied  greatly.  At  Kome  three 
euccessive  weeks  before  Easter  were  kept,  except 
Saturdays  and  Sundays ;  but  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement  that  Saturdays  were  excepted  has  been 
doubted.  In  Illyria  and  Greece  and  Alexandria 
they  fasted  six  weeks,  wliich  were  called  rcatrapa- 
KooHi.  Others  began  ,  the  fast  in  the  7th  week 
before  Pascha,  and  fasted  only  for  three  periods 
of  five  days,  and  that  at  intervals,  and  yet  called 
it  TeaaafXLKoffT-ii — a  fact  which  greatly  surprised  the 
historian.  The  mode  of  fasting  also  varied  ;  some 
abstained  from  things  that  had  life,  others  ate  fish 
only,  others  both  fish  and  fowl ;  some  did  not  eat 
eggs  and  fruit ;  some  ate  dry  bread  only,  some  not 
even  this ;  others  fasted  till  the  9th  hour  and  then 
took  any  kind  of  food  (this  applies  to  the  weekly 
fasta ;  see  below,  3) ;  there  was  no  written  com- 
mand on  the  subject. 

Sozomen  {HE  vii.  19)  g^ves  like  e\idence.  In  some  Churches 
the  fast  was  6  weeks,  as  in  Illyria,  the  West,  Libya,  Egypt, 
Palestine  ;  but  7  weeks  in  Constantinople  and  the  neighbour- 
hood  as  far  as  Phcsnicia.  In  some  Churches  people  fasted  3 
alternate  weeks  during  the  space  of  6  or  7  weeks ;  in  others 
they  fasted  continuously  for  3  weeks  just  before  Pascha ; 
Montanists  fasted  only  for  2  weeks.  Earlier  in  the  5th  cent. 
John  Cassian  remarks  on  the  variety  of  custom  with  regard  to 
the  Lent  fast  (CoUat.  xxi.  24-30,  written  c.  a.d.  420) ;  he  says 
that,  though  some  kept  it  for  6  weeks  and  others  for  7  weeks, 
both  made  only  36  days  of  fasting  [this  would  depend  on 
whether  the  Saturdays  were  fast-days  or  not] ;  and  the  number 
86  was  a  tithe  of  the  year.  The  36-day8'  fastlwas  for  all,  but 
oome  devout  persons  exceeded  the  number  ;  the  observance  of 
Quadragesima  was  not  primitive,  and  was  not  originally  en- 
joined by  canonical  rule,  but  was  a  matter  of  gradual  growth 
The  name  was  adopted  because  our  Lord,  Moses,  and  Elijah 
fasted  for  40  days  (cf.  Edessene  Canons^  above),  and  for  other 
reasons.  The  reference  of  the  name  to  our  Lord's  fast  is  also 
given  by  Augustine  (de  Doct.  Christ,  ii.  16  [25]),  Ambrose 
iHom.  21),  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Oral.  xl.  30),  and  Jerome 
(in  It.  xvi.  68;  in  Jon.  3).  Socrates  (HE  ii.  43)  says  that 
Eustathius,  the  heretical  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  who 
was  condemned  by  the  Synod  of  Gangra  (c.  A.D.  380),  allowed 
the  prescribed  fasts  to  be  neglected,  and  recommended  fasting 
on  Sunday  (see  also  the  SjTiodal  letter  of  Gangra,  summarized 
by  Hefele,  CminciU,  ii.  327,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinb.  1871-96). 

During  Lent,  entertainments,  horse-racing,  and 
similar  shows  were  forbidden  (see  DCA  ii.  975). 
The  Council  of  Laodicsea  (can.  51  [c.  A.D.  380]) 
prohibited  the  keeping  of  the  festivals  of  martyrs 
m  Lent  except  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  ;  so  (A.D. 
692)  the  second  Trullan  Council  (can.  52).  Among 
tho.se  who  wrote  on  fasting  durin(»  this  period  of 
development  were  James  of  Nisibis  (t  c.  350)  and 
Maximns  of  Turin  (t  c.  470),  both  mentioned  by 
Gennadius  [de  Vir.  Illustr.  i.  41);  Maximus  wrote 
on  the  Quadragesimal  Fast,  and  also  on  fasting  in 
general,  and  '  that  there  should  be  no  jesting  on  a 
fast  day.'  Many  sermons  on  fasting  are  extant, 
by  Augustine,  Leo  the  Great,  Basil,  and  others. 

3.  Weekly  fasts.— We  find  the  Wednesday  and 
Friday  fasts  in  the  3rd  and  following  centuries, 
but  not  as  a  universal  custom  till  the  end  of  tlie 
4th.  In  the  3rd  cent,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Origen  (hom.  in  Lev.  x,  2 ;  but  in  c.  Cela.  viii.  22, 


'  Paraskeue '  must  mean  Good  Friday  and  not 
every  P'riday,  for  otherwise  Wednesday  would  be 
mentioned  with  it)  and  in  the  Older  Didascalia  (v. 
14,  ed.  Funk  :  '  omni  tempore '  seems  to  mean  '  all 
the  year  round '),  which  hints  at  the  reason  for  the 
fasts  on  these  days,  which  is  explicitly  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent,  by  Peter  I.  of  Alex- 
andria {Ep.  can.  15,  really  a  fragment  de  Pascha) 
— that  Wednesday  was  the  day  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Jews,  and  Friday  of  the  Cfrucifixion.  Augus- 
tine {Ep.  xxxvi.,  Benedictine  ed.  \aliter  Ixxxvi.]  30 
ad  Casulanum)  at  a  later  day  gives  the  same 
reason  (for  another  explanation,  see  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii.  22).  Eusebius  ( Vit.  Constant,  iv,  18) 
tells  us  that  Constantine  enjoined  on  all  his  subjects 
the  observance  of  Sunday  and  Friday  ;  he  does  not 
mention  Wednesday.  But  these  set  weekly  fasts 
were  not  universal.  In  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  no 
fixed  fast-days  are  prescribed  in  the  week,'  though 
the  possibility  of  a  fast-day  falling  in  the  week  is 
allowed  for,  m  which  case  the  Eucharist  is  to  be 
celebrated  then  (i.  22) ;  for  in  some  countries  a 
fast-day  was  chosen  for  the  Eucharist  (Tert.  de 
Orat.  19— Wednesday  and  Friday).  The  Edessene 
Canons  prescribe  service  on  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
which  may  imply  a  fast.  Etheria  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  cent,  speaks  of  the  observance  of  these 
days  as  fasts,  and  seems  to  say  that  the  Eucharist 
was  celebrated  on  them  at  3  p.m.,  except  in  Lent. 
The  Hippolytean  Canons  mention  them  as  fasts, 
and  say  that  the  more  devout  added  other  fast- 
days  as  well  (can.  xx.  [154]).  These  fasts  are 
strictly  enjoined  in  Cyprus  towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  cent,  by  Epiphanius  {Ucer.  Ixv.  6 ;  Exp. 
Fid.  22),  who  says  that  they  were  universal,  and 
that  the  fasts  of  the  '  stations '  ended  at  the  hour  of 
the  Lord's  death,  the  9th  hour  ;  also  by  the  Apost. 
Const,  (v.  14,  20  incorporating  the  Didascalia,  and 
vii.  23  incorporating  the  Diaacke),  with  the  same 
reasons  for  the  choice  of  the  days  as  we  find  in 
Peter  of  Alexandria ;  and  by  pseudo-Ignatius 
{Philipp.  13)  and  the  Apost.  Canons  (can.  69). 

In  some  cases  the  fast  was  prolonged  to  Satur- 
day ;  the  phrase  was  '  superponere '  {vTrepTl8e<T0ai), 
or,  in  TertuUian,  'contmuare  jejunium.'  The 
Council  of  Elvira  in  Spain  (c.  A.D.  305)  ordered 
these  'superpositions'  once  a  month,  except  in 
July  and  August,  and  not  every  week  (can.  23, 
26) ;  though  Saturday  is  not  mentioned,  that  day 
is  probably  meant,  but  Hefele  {Councils,  i.  146) 
takes  the  phrase  to  mean  an  extension  of  the  fast 
till  evening.  Saturday  was  often  kept  as  a  fast 
in  the  West,  especially  at  Rome  (so  expressly 
Augustine,  loc.  cit.,  though  his  words  do  not  in- 
volve every  Saturday  in  the  year).  But,  in  the 
East,  Saturday  was  regarded  from  the  4th  cent,  as 
a  festival  commemorating  Creation ;  and  fasting 
on  it,  except  on  Easter  Even,  was  strongly  con- 
demned (cf.  TertuUian  alx>ve,  I.  2  (e) ;  so  Apost. 
Const.  V.  14,  20,  vii.  23,  viii.  33  ;  Apost.  Canons,  64  ; 
and,  later,  the  second  Trullan  Council,  A.D.  692, 
which  forbids  fasting,  as  was  practised  at  Rome, 
on  Saturdays  in  Lent,  can.  55).  For  this  reason 
Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday  was  thenceforward 
regarded  as  specially  suitable  for  a  synaxis,  with 
a  Eucharist,  as  in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  (i.  22,  cor- 
rected text),  the  Arabic  Didascalia  (§  38),  the 
Apost.  Const,  (ii.  59  by  im])lication),  and  at  tlie 
Council  of  Laodic»a  (can.  49,  51  [in  Lent]) ;  and 
in  Socrates'  time  this  custom  was  universal,  except 
at  Alexandria  and  Rome  {HE  v.  22  ;  cf.  Sozomen, 
HE  vii.  19,  who  says  that  it  obtained  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  see  art.  Agape  in  vol.  i.  p.  172).  That  the 
Saturday  fast,  however,  was  known  in  Rome  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  cent,  appears 
from  a  remark  of  Jerome  {Ep.  Ixxi.  6  ad  Lucin.), 

'  But  in  the  derived  Amine  Didascalia  (§88  [c.  a.d.  400J) 
Wednesday  and  Friday  are  fast-days. 
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who  says  that  Hippolytus  di»cii»sed  the  question 
of  the  Saturday  fast  and  of  a  daily  reception  of 
the  Eucharist. 

4.  Pre-baptismal  fasts. — These  are  twice  pre- 
scribed in  tlie  Canons  of  Hippolytus  for  tlie  candi- 
dates and  others.  In  one  place  the  length  of  them 
is  not  mentioned  ;  in  the  other  the  candidates  fast 
on  the  Friday  before  Pascha  (can.  xix.  [106,  150-2]). 
With  the  last  provision  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  Egyp.  Ch.  Ord.  (§  45)  and  the  Ethiopic  (§  34) 
agree ;  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  (ii.  6)  says  Friday 
and  Saturday.  In  the  Apost.  Const,  (vii.  22)  the 
candidate  is  enjoined  to  fast  beforehand,  because 
our  Lord  fasted  after  His  baptism.  The  canons  of 
the  '  4th  Council  of  Carthage '  of  A.D.  398  (probably 
a  later  compilation  [Hefele,  Councils,  ii.  410])  seem 
to  speak  of  a  longer  fast,  but  of  a  partial  nature  ; 
the  candidates  must  be  proved  by  abstinence  from 
wine  and  flesh  (can.  85) ;  and  so  Greg.  Naz.  (Orat. 
xl.  31)  advocates  fasting,  vigils,  and  other  exercises 
as  part  of  the  preparation.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Cat.  Lect.  iii.  7,  xviii.  17  [A.D.  348])  refers  to  pre- 
baptisraal  fasting,  and  says  that  the  competentes 
took  part  in  the  Paschal  fast,  the  '  prolonged  fast 
of  the  Paraskeue. '  In  the  Clementine  Recognitions 
(vii.  34,  36,  now  thought  to  be  of  the  4th  cent. )  a 
fast  of  at  least  one  day  is  mentioned,  and  this  must 
be  observed  expressly  with  a  view  to  baptism. 
Socrates  {HE  vii.  17)  speaks  of  a  Jew  who  for  pur- 
poses of  his  own  desired  baptism  from  a  Novatian 
bishop,  being  made  to  fast  '  for  many  days.' 

5.  The  Pentecostal  fast— There  is  some  trace 
of  a  fast  either  before  or  after  Pentecost ;  for  ten 
days  before  the  festival,  in  Philastrius  (^csn  119) 
and  Isidore  (de  Off.  i.  38) ;  for  a  week  beginning 
eight  days  after  it,  in  Apost.  Const,  v.  20  ;  cf.  Can. 
Hipp,  for  sick  persons  (above,  2),  but  this  shows 
that  at  the  time  when  that  manual  was  compiled 
the  Pentecostal  fast  was  not  an  ordinary  observ- 
ance. Athanasius  alludes  to  a  short  fast  (of  a 
day  or  two  [?])  after  Pentecost  in  Apol.  de  fug. 
6,  c.  A.D.  358.  It  probably  began  only  in  the  4th 
century. 

6.  Special  and  voluntary  fasts.— Corresponding 
to  the  fast  before  ordination  in  NT  is  a  special 
fast  for  bishops  after  their  consecration  in  the 
Test,  of  our  Lord  (i.  22)  and  the  Arabic  Didascalia 
(23,  38).  In  several  of  the  Church  Orders  volun- 
tary fasts  are  recommended  to  widows  and,  indeed, 
to  all  Christians  {Test.  i.  42;  Egyp.  Ch.  Ord.  47; 
Ethiop.  Ch.  Ord.  36 ;  Can.  Hipp.  xx.  [155]).  The 
bishop,  however,  according  to  the  second  of  these, 
ought  not  to  fast  except  when  all  the  people  fast. 
In  some  places  Jan.  1  was  in  the  4th  cent,  observed 
as  a  fast  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the  influ- 
ence of  heathen  New  Year's  orgies  (Ambrose,  Serm. 
ii.  'de  Kal.  Jan.';  Aug.  Setvn.  cxcviii.  2,  Bene- 
dictine ed.,  'de  Kal.  Jan.')  ;  but  Augustine  says 
that,  if  people  cannot  fast  on  that  day,  at  least 
they  should  dine  with  sobriety.  As  monastic  com- 
munities grew,  from  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent. 
onwards,  special  fasts  became  common  in  them. 
For  raonasticism  and  its  discipline,  see  artt.  ASCETI- 
CISM (Christian),  Monasticism  (Christian). 

7.  Fasting  before  and  after  Communion.- The 
fast  before  Communion  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  that  before  Baptism,  but  is  not  mentioned  at  so 
early  a  date.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  Agape  was 
connected  with  and  preceded  the  Eucharist  (see 
the  different  views  given  in  art.  Aoape),  the 
latter  could  not  have  been  received  fasting:  yet 
the  feeling  of  reverence  which  dictated  fastmg 
before  Communion  would  not  be  offended  by  the 
previous  partaking  of  a  sacred  meal  like  the  Agape 
in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  offended  by  the 

Sartaking  of  ordinary  food.     But  there  is  no  evi- 
ence  of  the  custom  at  the  time  when  the  Agape 
and  the  Eucharist  were  united. 


The  flrst  writer  who  alludes  to  the  custom  is  Tertullian  (ad 
Uxor.  ii.  6:  *  quod  secreto  ante  cibum  j^ustes  * ;  the  reference 
is  to  private  reecrvation  of  the  Eucharist  by  ihe  Ohristian  wile 
of  a  neatlicn  husband ;  cf.  also  de  Orat.  19) ;  but  there  ia  no 
hint  that  it  was  a  novelty  in  his  day.  The  next  certain  refer- 
ence to  the  custom  is  in  the  4th  cent,  when  we  And  the  rule 
laid  down  in  the  Canons  0/  Ui/ipolgtus  (can.  xix.  [ISO-Zl,  xxviii. 
[206]),  in  the  J'ett.  of  our  Lord  (iL  20,  26),  in  the  Verona  Frag- 
ments (Hauler,  p.  117X  in  the  E(ryp.  Ch.  Ord.  (68),  and  in  the 
Ethiopic  Ch.  Oiti.  (44).  In  some  of  these  jtaasa^es,  but  not  in 
all,  the  rule  is  inverted  :  the  faithful  are  to  receive  the  Euchar- 
ist before  they  eat  other  food.  The  Can.  of  llippol.  say  that 
no  one  is  to  taste  anything  before  receiving  the  mysteries, 
especially  on  the  days  of  the  sacred  fast ;  the  last  words  show 
that  the  rule  was  not  absolutely  rigorous. 

Though  these  passages  are  (probably)  of  the  4th 
cent.,  their  wording  sliows  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  common  source  of  these  manuals,  and 
therefore  the  rule  goes  back  to  the  3rd  century. 
Of  writers  of  the  4th  cent,  who  insist  on  the  rule 
may  be  mentioned  Basil  (hom.  de  Jejun.  i.),  Chry- 
sostom  (hom.  27  in  1  Cor.  etc.),  and  Greg.  Naz. 
(Orat.  xl.  30).  The  last  treats  the  custom  as  uni- 
versal, though  (he  remarks)  Jesus  gave  the  '  sacra- 
ment of  the  Passover'  after  supjjer.  Augustine 
makes  it  a  Divinely  established  rule  ('it  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost' — a  common  formula  at 
one  time  for  canonical  legislation,  from  Ac  15*), 
and  says  that '  for  the  honour  of  so  great  a  sacra- 
ment the  body  of  the  Lord  should  enter  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian  before  other  foods,  for  so  is 
this  custom  kept  throughout  the  world,'  even 
although  the  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper  did  not 
receive  fasting  (Ep.  liv.  8,  Ben.  ad  Januar.  [aliter 
cxviii.  6]).  It  is  clear  that  in  this  matter  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  fasting  besides  that  of  self-disci- 
pline presented  itself  to  the  Christian  mind,  namely, 
reverence  for  the  heavenly  gift. 

Ijater,  both  in  East  and  West,  and  among  the  Separated  Orien- 
tals as  well  as  among  the  Orthodox,  the  rule  became  very  rigid 
(see,  c.ff.,  Councilsof  Bracara.can.  10[a.d.572],  Auxerre,  can.  19 
[c.  A.D.  580],  Toledo  [a.d.  646]) ;  but  even  in  Augustine's  time  the 
rule  was  not  absolute,  for  the  3rd  Council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  397 ; 
can.  29)  excuses  the  fast  before  Communion  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day (perhaps  the  officiating  clergy  are  meant),  while  saying  that 
on  other  days  the  '  Sacraments  of  the  Altar '  must  be  celebrated 
by  none  but  those  who  are  fasting.  This  exception  is  attested 
by  Augustine  (loe.  cit.\  but  was  afterwards  taken  away  by  the 
2nd  Trullan  Council  (a.d.  092 ;  can.  29).  Socrates  (HE  v.  22) 
says  that  in  the  5th  cent,  the  Egyptians  near  Alexandria  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Thebaid  celebrated  the  Eucharist  on  Saturdays 
in  the  evening  after  having  eaten  ;  perhaps  an  Agat>e  is  meant. 
On  the  other  hand,  Augustine  says  that  on  Maundy  Thursday 
there  were  two  Eucharists — one  early  for  those  who  did  not  fast 
on  that  day,  and  one  late  for  those  who  did  {Ep.  liv.  9,  Ben.). 
On  fast-days  the  Eucliarist  waa  often  celebrated  at  a  late  hour, 
that  the  people  might  remain  fasting  till  then.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  there  is  a  trace  of  this  in  TertulUan  (de  Orat.  19).  But 
he  seems  to  say  the  contrary — that  the  Eucharist  on  *  station  * 
days  was  not  deferred  till  the  afternoon,  but  that  scrupulous 
persona,  who  thought  that  by  Communion  they  would  break 
their  fast,  might  carry  away  the  holy  gift  and  consume  it  after 
the  fast  was  over.  At  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  Etheria  implies 
that  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  (the  *  station  *  days)  the  Eucharist 
was  celebrated  at  3  p.  rn. ,  except  in  Lent.  At  a  later  date  an  ex- 
ception was  made  to  the  rule  of  fasting  Communion  in  the  case 
of  the  sick  and  of  the  Viaticum  (see  Scudamore,  Notitia  kxtchar- 
istica",  London,  1870,  p.  1030 ;  and  DCA  i.  418*).  It  will  be 
remembered  that  fasting  Communion  was  made  easier  by  the 
common  practice  of  private  reservation  of  the  Sacrament  (see 
Scudamore,  p.  903,  and  Maclean,  Ancient  Church  Orders,  v.  66, 
for  the  authorities).  The  practice  is  referred  to  at  Geear- 
augusta  (Saragossa)  in  Spain  c.  a.d.  380  (can.  3,  which  forbids 
the  communicant  to  keep  the  Eucharist  by  him  without  con- 
suming it,  or  perhaps  forbids  the  practice  altogether). 

Of  a  fast  after  Communion  there  are  some 
slight  traces,  but  not  as  early  as  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  the  first  certain  reference 
being  a  law  of  Charlemagne  (A.D.  809),  which  en- 
joined two  or  three  hours  fasting  after  reception. 
This  custom  was  observed  by  some  till  the  later 
Middle  Ages  (Scudamore,  p.  808  ;  DCA  i.  664  f.). 

8.  Fastingr  of  penitents. — Fasting  was  enjoined 
on  those  under  (lisoijiline,  as  appropriate  to  their 
penitence  (e.g.  Cyr.  Jems.  Cat.  Lect.  ii.  9  ;  Basil, 
Ep.  xlv.  1  ;  Socrates,  HE  v.  19).  But  it  was  not 
during  this  period  inflicted  as  a  sjiecial  penance, 
the  first  certain  instance  being  the  29th  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Epaou  in  Burgundy  (a.d.  517)f  in- 
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eluded  among  the  canons  of  Agde  or  Agatha  in 
South  Gaul  (A.D.  506  ;  Hefele,  Councils,  iv.  76,  85). 
Thereafter  the  practice  was  common. 

9.  When  fasting  was  forbidden.— On  Sundays 
and  in  the  season  of  '  Pentecost'  (i.e.  Eastertide,  50 
days  after  Easter)  fasting  and  kneeling  were  not 
allowed,  both  being  considered  unsuitable  to  a 
time  of  joy.  The  prohibition  is  found  first  in  a 
fragment  of  Irenjeus  quoted  by  pseudo  -  Justin, 
Qmest.  et  B.  act  Orthod,  115  (kneeling);  then  in 
TertuUian,  de  Cor.  3  (fasting  and  kneeling)  and  de 
Orat.  23  (kneeling) ;  in  the  latter  passage  Ter- 
tuUian says  that  some  also  abstained  from  kneel- 
ing on  Saturdays,  and  that  on  fast-days  prayer 
should  always  be  ofi'ered  kneeling.  We  find  the 
same  prohibition  in  Peter  I.  of  Alexandria  (Ep.  can. 
15,  kneeling),  in  the  canons  of  Nicsea  (can.  20, 
kneeling),  in  the  Test,  of  our  Lord  (ii.  12,  fasting 
and  kneeling  in  Pentecost),  in  the  Apost.  Const. 
V.  20  (fasting  ;  the  prohibition  is  not  in  the  parallel 
Didascalia),  and  in  the  canons  of  Saragossa  (can. 
2,  Sunday  fasting).  Pseudo-Ignatius  [Philipp.  13) 
says  that  one  who  fasts  on  these  days  is  a  '  Christ- 
slayer.'  The  Council  of  Gangra  anathematizes 
those  who  fast  on  Sunday  from  pretended  asceti- 
cism (can.  18).  Augustine  is  equally  strong  on  not 
fasting  on  Sundays  and  in  Pentecost  (Ep.  xxxvi. 
18,  Ben.  [aliter  Ixxxvi.]  ad  Casulan.).  See  also 
DCA  i.  725a. 

III.  Medieval  and  moderx  PERroDS.—(A) 
The  West. — i.  Lent.' — Saturdays  in  Lent  were 
expressly  ordered  to  be  kept  as  fast-days  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  cent,  in  South  Gaul,  by  the 
Council  of  Agde  (can.  12).  Yet,  even  so,  '  Quad- 
ragesima '  consisted  of  only  36  fasting  days,  since 
Sunday  was  not  a  fast.  At  Rome,  Gregory  the 
Great  (t  604)  speaks  of  the  fast  being  six  weeks, 
i.e.  36  fasting  days  (hom.  16  in  Evang.).  So  in  653 
the  8th  Council  of  Toledo  in  Spain  repeats  Cassian's 
language  (above,  II.  2)  about  Lent  being  a  tithe  of 
the  year  (can.  9).  But  in  the  7th  cent.,  before  the 
Gelasian  Sacramentary  was  drawn  up,  four  days 
were  prefixed  to  Lent,  which  thus  began  on  Ash 
Wednes<lay,  and  consisted  of  40  fasting  days.  At 
Milan  the  older  custom  survived  ;  and,  according 
to  the  Ambrosian  rite,  the  Lenten  fast  still  begins 
on  the  6th  Monday  before  Easter.  In  Scotland  the 
four  extra  days  were  introduced  by  St.  Margaret 
in  the  lltli  cent.  (Vita  S.  Mara.  ii.  18);  the 
Mozarabic  rite  adopted  them  only  c.  A.D.  1500 
(Dowden,  Ch.  Year  and  Kalendar,  p.  83).  Gregory 
the  Great  recognizes  sickness  as  a  reason  for  not 
iaatXDa(Epp.  xxxii.  xl.). 

2.  Advent. — This  season,  instituted  in  prepara- 
tion for  Christmas,  is  not  heard  of  as  a  fast  till  just 
before  the  6th  century.  Hence,  from  the  fact  of  its 
once  lasting  six  weeks  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  original  date  of  the  Western  Christmas, 
as  has  lately  been  done  by  Kirsopp  Lake  (Guardian, 
29  Dec.  1911).  But  the  Council  of  Csesaraugusta 
(Saragossa)  in  Spain  (c.  A.D.  380  ;  can.  4)  appointed 
the  days  from  Dee.  17  to  Jan.  6  as  a  solemn  season 
for  prayer  and  daily  church-going,  when  '  no  one 
may  go  with  bare  feet.'  It  was  not,  however,  a 
fast.  This  may  indicate  that  Jan.  6  was  then  ob- 
served in  Spain,  as  in  the  East  at  that  time,  as  the 
Nativity  festival.  The  fast  of  Advent  is  first  found 
in  the  Calendar  of  Perpetuus,  bishop  of  Tours,  A.D. 
491  (PL  Ixxi.  566).  It  lasted  from  Nov.  11  (Mar- 
tinmas) to  Dec.  25,  and  was  for  three  days  a  week. 
The  Council  of  Mfteon  (A.D.  581  ;  can.  9)  appointed 
for  all  a  fast  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 
for  the  same  period.  For  this  reason  Advent  came 
to  be  known  as  '  St.  Martin's  Quadragesima.'  The 
Council  of  Tours  (A.D.  567)  appointed  a  daily  fast 
from  Dec.  1  to  25  for  monks  (can.  17).     At  Korae, 

1  The  English  name  '  Lent'  is  derived  (rom  Ang.-Sax.  lencten, 
"the  spring.' 
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Advent  never  lasted  for  more  than  five  Sundays  (so 
even  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  [7th  cent.])  ; 
and  usually  only  for  four  (so  Gregory  the  Great). 
Advent  fasting  soon  died  out  in  the  West,  and  the 
season  became  merely  a  solemn  time  for  prayer,  as 
at  the  present  day.  But  Bede  (HE  iii.  27,  iv.  30) 
mentions  a  40-days'  fast  before  Christmas  and  after 
Pentecost  as  being  observed  by  some  devout  persons 
in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries. 

3.  Pentecostal  fast. — The  Council  of  Tours,  A.D. 
567,  mentions  a  week's  fast  after  Pentecost  for 
monks  (can.  17).  In  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  centuries 
we  find  a  40-days'  fast  after  Pentecost,  sometimes 
called  'the  Quadragesima  before  St.  John  the 
Baptist.'  This  is  said  by  Theodore,  Abp.  of 
Canterbury  (t  690),  in  his  Pienitentiale,  to  be  for 
all  men.  We  find  the  same  in  Ireland  c.  A.D.  700, 
in  Charlemagne's  Capitula,  and  in  the  canons 
collected  by  Burchard,  bishop  of  Worms,  A.D.  1006 
(Dowden,  85).  For  Bede,  see  above.  III.  2.  But 
this  fast  soon  disappeared  in  the  West. 

4.  Rogation  Days  are  a  Western  institution 
only.  1  iiey  are  the  three  days  before  Ascension 
Day  (Holy  Thursday),  a  fast  preparatory  to  that 
festival.  They  are  thought  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Mamertus,  bishop  of  Vienne  on  the  Rhone, 
c.  A.D.  470,  at  a  time  of  earthquakes  in  Auvergiie. 
He  introduced  penitential  '  rogations '  or  proces- 
sions for  supplication.  The  Rogation  fast  was 
enjoined  by  the  first  Council  of  Orleans,  A.D. 
511,  indirectly  by  that  of  Tours,  (can.  17),  and 
perhaps  by  that  of  Mainz,  A.D.  813  (can.  32  f.  ;  the 
fast  not  explicitly  mentioned) ;  in  England  by  the 
Council  of  Clovesho,  A.D.  747.  It  was  enjoined  by 
Leo  III.  at  Rome,  c.  A.D.  800,  as  an  intercession  for 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  is  found  in  the  Missale 
Gothicum  (perhaps  of  Autun  in  France),  c.  A.D.  700. 
The  procession  still  survives,  especially  in  the  form 
of  beating  parochial  bounds ;  hence  the  names 
'gang  days,'  'gang  week,'  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  and  in  the  laws  of  Athelstan 
(Dowden,  87). 

g.  Ember  Days  also  are  found  only  in  the  West. 
They  are  the  fasts  of  the  four  seasons  ('quatuor 
tempera,'  Germ.  Quatember,  whence  perhaps  the 
English  name,  though  it  is  more  plausibly  derived 
from  A.  S.  ymbren,  '  recurring'),  being  (since  the  1 1th 
cent.)  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  Pentecost,  Holy  Cross 
Day  (Sept.  14),  and  St.  Lucy's  Day  (Dec.  13).  They 
are  particularly  interesting  as  being  the  relics  of 
the  full  weekly  fasts  of  the  West  (above,  II.  3), 
which  thus  have  survived  in  only  four  weeks  of  the 
year  ;  otherwise,  the  Friday  fast  is  the  sole  survival 
of  the  weekly  observance,  though,  in  and  after  the 
Middle  Ages,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  were  some- 
times observed  as  fast-days  (see  Procter-Frere, 
Hist,  of  Bk.  of  Com.  Pr.,  London,  1901,  p.  331 ;  and 
below,  8).  Leo  the  Great  (c.  A.D.  440)  refers  to  these 
fasts  of  the  four  seasons  at  Rome,  held  in  Lent 
(Serm.  39-50),  Pentecost  (Serm.  78-80),  the  7th 
(Serm.  86-94),  and  10th  (Serm.  12-20)  months,  i.e. 
Sept.  and  Dec.  ;  and  from  Rome  they  spread  over 
the  West.  But  at  one  time  they  were  held  in  some 
places  only  at  three  seasons,  the  sowing,  reaping, 
and  vintage  ;  afterwards  the  winter  Ember  fast  was 
added.  The  exact  weeks,  however,  have  varied. 
The  Gelasian  Sacramentary  mentions  the  1st,  4th, 
7th,  and  10th  month.  At  the  Council  of  Mainz 
(A.D.  813,  can.  34)  they  fall  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  the  second  week  of  June,  the  third  week  of 
Sept.,  and  the  last  full  week  before  Christmas  Even. 
In  the  Leofric  Missal  they  are  in  the  first  week  of 
Lent,  the  week  of  Pentecost,  and  in  the  full  weeks 
before  the  autumn  equinox  and  Christmas.  Pseudo- 
Callistus  (^p.  i.  1,  part  of  the  P'alse  Decretals  of 
pseudo-Isidorus  [Ante-Nic.  Chr.  Lib.  ix.  B,  p.  2031) 
advocates  their  being  held  quarterly,  with  reference 
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to  the  four  seasons  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  Council  of  Clovesho  (A.D.  747)  enjoins  the  fasts 
of  tlie  4tli,  7th,  and  lOtli  months,  but  does  not 
mention  that  of  the  spring,  probably  because  it 
■was  absorbed  in  the  great  Lenten  fast. 

The  original  Ember  Days  had  no  reference  to 
ordination,  but,  as  'seen  in  the  7th  cent.  Gelasian 
Sacramentary  and  in  later  authorities  (though  the 
custom  may  be  earlier  [Duchesne,  Chr.  Wor. 
p.  353]),  it  Decame  the  rule  for  bishops  to  ordain 
at  these  seasons,  the  fasting  thus  takmg  the  fonn 
of  a  pre-ordination  exercise ;  and  this  is  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Ember  Days.  Minor  orders,  how- 
ever, were  conferred  at  any  time.  The  present 
rule  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches 
is  for  ordination  to  the  presbyterate  and  diaconate 
to  be  normally  confined  to  these  seasons,  though 
the  bishop  has  a  discretion  (see,  e.ff.,  the  preface  to 
the  English  Ordinal  in  the  Bk.  of  Com.  Pr.  and 
the  English  Canon  31). 

6.  Vigils. — These  are  single  fasting  days  before 
certain  saints'  days  and  other  festivals ;  but  as 
fasts  they  are  purely  Western.  Originally  a 
'  Vigil '  was  a  night  spent  in  prayer,  as  often  in 
the  earlier  pericSs  {e.g.  Etheria,  Peregrinatio ; 
Pontius,  Life  of  Cyprian,  §  15  ;  Chrysos.,  horn,  de 
Mart.  ii.  668  D;  Socrates,  HE  vi.  8).  The  sub- 
stitution of  a  fast-day  for  this  '  pernoctatio ' 
probably  dates  only  from  the  end  of  the  9th 
century.  As  Sunday  cannot  be  a  fast-day,  if  the 
day  before  a  festival  which  has  a  Vigil  be  the 
Lord's  day,  the  fast  is  kept  on  the  Saturday. 

7.  'Fasting'  and  'abstinence.' — The  Roman 
Catholics  at  the  present  day  make  a  distinction 
between  these.  On  a  day  of  abstinence,  meat  is 
forbidden,  but  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  ;  on  a  fast-day  the  quantity 
is  also  restricted.  The  distinction  as  regards 
England  is  modern  ;  in  the  Anglican  Bk.  of  Com. 
Pr.  the  two  terms  are  used  synonymously.  The 
distinction  was  introduced  among  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  in  1761,  Fridays  and  Rogation 
Days  being  days  of  abstinence. 

8.  Fasts  at  the  present  day  in  the  West. — The 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
enumerate  as  fasts  the  40  days  of  Lent,  Ember 
Days,  Rogation  Days,  all  Fridays  except  Christ- 
mas Day  if  it  fall  on  that  day  of  the  week,  and 
Vigils  before  certain  festivals.  Roman  Catholics 
in  some  countries  relax  the  Vigils  in  favour  of  a 
stricter  observance  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in 
lient  and  Advent.  Since  the  Reformation  the 
Church  of  England,  while  fixing  the  fasting  days, 
has  made  no  rule  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  observed, 
leaving  this  to  the  individual  conscience ;  but 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  Edward  vi.  and  James  I. 
and  Proclamations  of  Elizabeth,  vigorously  en- 
forced, ordered  abstinence  from  flesh-meat  on 
fast-days,  and  gave  the  curious  reason  for  the 
Injunction  that  the  fish  and  shipping  trades  might 
be  benefited ;  also,  curiously  enough,  Saturdays 
are  there  mentioned  as  fast-days  (see  remarkable 
instances  of  the  enforcement  of  these  injunctions 
in  Rierurgia  Anglicana^,  London,  1902^,  lii.  106 ff., 
cf .  i.  248).  The  Anglican  Homily  of  Fasting  (pt.  i. ) 
defines  fasting  as  a  '  withholding  of  meat,  drink, 
and  all  natural  food  from  the  body,'  and  (pt.  ii.) 
'a  restraint  from  some  kinds  of  meats  and  drink' ; 
it  permits  t\vo  meals  on  a  fast-day  (Hier.  Ang.'  iii. 
108).  A  relic  of  the  pre-baptismal  fast  is  seen  in 
the  service  for  the  baptism  of  such  as  are  of  riper 
years  in  the  Bk.  of  Com.  Pr.,  where  the  candidates 
are  to  be  exhorted  to  prepare  themselves  with  prayer 
and  fa-sting  (1st  rubric).  Fasting  was  markedly 
retained  by  the  Protestant  Reformers  in  Conti- 
nental Europe ;  and  the  Fast  Day  (generally 
Thursday)  before  the  Communion  is  a  well-known 
feature  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  custom,  observed 


with  much  rigour  by  the  devout  up  to  recent  times. 
See  also  art.  Ascetici.sm  (Christian)  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  79.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  days 
before  Ash  Wednesday,  called  'Carnival'  (Hrorn 
Lat.  camem  levare,  '  to  put  away  meat,'  or  came 
levamen,  '  solace  in  the  flesh ')  are  given  to  relaxa- 
tion and  entertainments.  A  certain  relaxation 
also  is  permitted  in  Mid-Lent ;  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  Lent,  when  the  Gospel  for  the  day  narrates  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand,  has  long  been  called 
Dominica  Jlefectionis,  or  '  Refreshment  Sunday ' 
(but  in  French  Mi-Cargme). 

(B)  The  East.  —  i.  The  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church. — (a)  Lent,  the  '  Fast  of  the  holy  and  great 
TfixaapaKoffT-^,'  in  popular  language  ffapaKoaT-Zj,  begins 
on  the  Monday  following  Quinquagesima,  which 
is  called  '  the  Sunday  of  cheese  fare '  (17  KvpuiKii 
Trjs  Tvpiv^s) ;  but  meat  is  not  eaten  in  the  preceding 
'week  of  cheese  fare'  (^  i^do/As  tvs  rvpiviji  or 
Tvpo(payoS).  During  this  week  cheese  and  eggs 
are  permitted  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  as  well 
as  on  other  days.  The  Sunday  corresponding  to 
the  Western  Sexagesima  (that  preceding  the  above 
mentioned  '  cheese  fare  ')  is  called  the  '  Sunday  of 
meat  fare'  (^  Kvptaidi  r^j  iroKpiw,  the  Carnival 
being  droxpia  or  oi  iiroKpiu  [often  al  dirdxpfu]  or, 
according  to  Dowden  [p.  84],  Apocreos).  The 
Greeks  do  not  fast  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in 
Lent,  except  on  Ea-ster  Even  (Dowden,  84 ;  see 
also  Shann,  Euchology,  Kidderminster,  1891, 
pp.  261-3). — (6)  The  fast  corresponding  to  that  of 
Pentecost  in  old  times  (above  II.  5,  III.  (A)  3)  is 
called  the  '  Fast  of  the  Apostles '  [Peter  and  Paul], 
and  lasts  either  a  week  from  the  morrow  of  the 
Sunday  of  All  Saints  (the  octave  of  Pentecost), 
or  till  June  29,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's  Day 
(Shann,  416). — (c)  From  Aug.  1  to  14  incl.  is  the 
'  Fast  of  the  Mother  of  Go3,'  before  the  festival 
of  the  Repose  of  the  Virgin  (Aug.  15) ;  it  perhaps 
once  lasted  for  40  days  (DC A  i.  662).— (rf)  The 
'Fast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord'  (Advent) 
begins  on  Nov.  15,  and  lasts  for  40  days  up  to 
Christmas  (Shann,  498).  This  dates  from  not 
before  the  9th  cent.  (DCA  i.  326),  and  even  then 
was  only  for  monks.  Theodore  of  Balsamon  (A.D. 
1200)  says  that  there  was  in  his  time  only  one 
Teffira/MutoffTi),  that  before  Pascha ;  the  other  fasts 
were  of  7  days  only  (ib.).  But  now  Advent  is  a 
fast  of  40  days  for  all.  The  Greeks  sometimes 
call  it  the  '  Fast  of  St.  Philip,'  because  St.  Philip's 
Day  falls  on  Nov.  14.  The  name  TcaaapaKixrH)  is 
loosely  applied  to  all  the  above  fasts ;  cf.  II.  3 
above. — (e)  Curiously  enough,  two  festivals  are 
observed  as  strict  fasts :  the  Decollation  of  John 
Baptist  (Aug.  29),  and  Holy  Cross  Day  (Sept.  14) ; 
see  Dowden,  p.  91.— (/)  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year  are  fasting  days  ;  but  on  the 
day  before  Ascension  Day,  oil,  wine,  and  fish  are 
allowed  (Dowden,  87). 

Of  these  fasts.  Lent,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
are  most  obligatory  ;  Nicolas  Bulgaris  (Catechism, 
§  119,  ed.  Bromage,  London,  1893,  p.  280)  says  that 
their  observance  is  one  of  the  five  commandments 
of  the  Church,  while  he  does  not  so  characterize 
the  keeping  of  the  other  fasts.  In  the  Orthodox 
Confession  (ib.  note),  another  commandment  of  the 
Church  is  the  observance  of  any  fast  expressly 
enjoined  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  Ortho- 
dox Church  combines  with  its  injunctions  to  fast 
at  certain  times  many  warnings  of  the  importance 
of  fasting  not  being  only  external ;  it  should 
lead  to  prayer  and  penitence  (see,  e.g..  Duty  of 
Parish  Priests,  iv.  40-47  [Blackmore,  Doctrine  of 
Russian  Ch.,  Aberdeen,  1845,  p.  262  ff.]).  These 
warnings  are  also  frequently  found  in  the  books  of 
the  other  Eastern  Churches,  and  need  not  be 
referred  to  again.  (All  dates  given  in  this  and  the 
following  sections  are  according  to  Old  Style.) 
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2.  The  Armenians.— See  Festivals  and  Fasts 
(Armenian). 

3.  The  Monophysites. — (a)  The  customs  of  the 
West  Syrians  or  Jacobites  are  less  known  to  us 
tlian  those  of  any  other  Eastern  Churcli.  Their 
Advent,  or  Subard  {Suboro  =  cvaYyeXurfids),  lasts  for 
six  weeks,  as  compared  with  24  days  of  the  Nes- 
torians  (below,  4). — (6)  Copts  and  Abyssinians. — 
The  fasts  as  enjoined  in  Filothaus'  Catechism  of 
the  Coptic  Church  (Eng.  tr.  ed.  Bromage,  London, 
1892,  p.  42 f.)  are:  'The  holy  40  days  followed  by 
the  week  of  the  Passion '  [they  thus  exclude  Holy 
Week ;  see  above,  II.  2],  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
the  fast  of  Christmas,  the  iast  following  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  the  '  days  relating  specially  to  our 
Lady,'  and  the  three-days'  Nineveh  fast.  [For  the 
three-days'  fast  (sic)  of  the  Ninevites  in  OT,  see 
Apost.  Const.  V.  20  ;  but  it  is  not  there  mentioned 
as  a  Christian  fast.]  In  the  fast,  meat  and  butter 
are  forbidden.  Fasts  are  binding  on  all  except 
'infants,  invalids,  women  in  child-bearing,  those 
worn  out  by  captivity  or  exile,  and  the  like.'  We 
also  learn  that  ordination  among  the  Copts  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  40-days'  fast,  and  that  between  a  death 
and  burial  all  the  near  relatives  fa.st  (Fowler, 
Christian  Egypt,  London,  1901,  pp.  208,  212).  The 
Abj'ssinian  fasts  are  still  stricter. 

4.  The  Nestorians  (known  also  as  East  Syrians, 
Assyrians,  or  Chaldwans)  are  remarkable  as  fasting 
more  strictly  than  their  own  Book  of  Canon  Law, 
OT  Sunhadhus,  requires.  They  abstain  on  Sundays 
in  the  fasting  season,  though  the  SUnhadhus  forbids 
it  because  of  the  Manichaans.  In  some  copies  a 
saving  clause  says  that  '  a  man  may  fast  on  Sunday 
if  it  is  not  from  an  evil  and  Manichiean  intention.' 
The  fasts  observed  by  all  are :  (a)  Advent,  called 
Subara,  also  'The  Little  Fast,'  Dec.  1-24  incl., 
though  the  Sunhadhus  makes  this  a  voluntary  fast 
except  for  monks,  (b)  Lent,  called  '  The  Fast '  or 
•The  Great  Fast,'  lasting  50  days,  including  Sun- 
days. The  Sunhadhus  mentions  40  days,  but  the 
Service-book  called  Khudhrd,  or  '  Cycle,  allows  for 
50  days  (with  the  Sundays  included).  Mid-Lent  is 
often  marked  by  some  entertainment,  but  the  fast  is 
not  broken.  (c)The  'Kogation'  {bd'utlia,  or  'sup- 
plication') of  the  Ninevites,  the  three  days  following 
the  5th  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  (d)  Every  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  not  excluding  Christmas  Day. 

Other  fasts,  not  now  universal,  are  the  15  days 
before  '  Mart.  Mariam '  (St.  Mary,  Aug.  15),  ob- 
served by  many  ;  the  two  '  Rogations '  of  Mar  Zaia 
and  of  the  Virgins,  respectively  the  three  days  fol- 
lowing the  2nd  Sunday  after  Christmas  and  the 
1st  Sunday  after  Epiphany  ;  the  shawud  (or  period 
of  seven  weeks)  of  the  Apostles  (beginning  Wliit 
Monday  ;  this  is  the  Pentecostal  fast,  ending  with 
the  festival  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  or  Nausardll, 
60  days  after  Pentecost — thus  the  Nestorians,  by 
'the  Apostles'  in  this  connexion,  do  not  mean  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul) ;  the  shdwud  of  Elijah  (be- 
ginning 99  days  after  Pentecost).    These  two  are 


mentioned  by  the  Sunhadhus  as  voluntary  fasts, 
but  are  now  almost,  if  not  quite,  obsolete,  and 
the  Kogations  of  Mar  Zaia  and  of  the  Virgins  are 
nearly  so.  In  the  fast,  meat,  butter,  milk,  fish, 
eggs,  etc.,  are  prohibited;  and  the  stricter  Nes- 
torians, especially  those  in  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
will  not  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  in  Lent  till  mid-day, 
except  on  Sundays.  In  other  fasting  seasons  they 
may  eat  when  they  please,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
partake  of  the  forbidden  foods.  In  practice,  the 
VVednesday  and  Friday  fasts  in  most  parts  of  the 
E.  Syrian  country  only  begin  in  the  morning,  and 
end  at  evenson",  so  that  flesh-meat  may  be  eaten 
thereafter  (for  tne  day  begins  and  ends  at  sunset, 
and  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  not  fasting  after 
sunset  on  what  we  should  call  the  day  before) ;  and 
usually  from  Easter  to  Pentecost,  butter,  milk,  and 
eggs  may  be  taken  on  these  days.  The  usual  food 
in  the  fast  consists  of  bread,  beans,  rice  cooked 
•with  walnut  or  other  vegetable  oil ;  vine  leaves 
stuffed  with  rice  and  raisins  and  cooked  in  vinegar ; 
treacle,  fruit,  raisins,  and  walnuts.  A  curious  nile 
about  the  end  of  the  fast  reflects  the  dittereuce 
of  custom  in  the  4th  cent,  (see  above,  II.  2).  The 
Advent  and  Lenten  fasts  end  at  evensong  on  Christ- 
mas Even  or  Easter  Even,  if  one  has  communi- 
cated at  the  Eucharist  of  the  Even ;  otherwise 
it  does  not  end  till  the  Eucharist  of  the  festival 
(the  rule  is  not  of  universal  application).  On  fast- 
days  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated  late — often  as  late 
as  1  p.m.  or  2  p.m.— that  all  may  remain  fasting 
till  then  (see  above,  II.  7).  Another  rule  (perhaps 
now  obsolete)  is  that,  if  a  per.son  does  not  com- 
municate at  or  about  Easter,  he  is  not  to  eat  meat 
for  a  month  ;  if  he  has  communicated  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  but  not  on  Easter  Even  or  Easter  Day, 
then  for  a  fortnight.  (For  the  information  in  this 
section,  see  Maclean-Browne,  The  Catholicos  of  the 
East,  London,  1892,  p.  340  ft'.)  In  this  Church,  as 
now  among  the  Greeks  (see  above.  III.  (B)  i),  tliere 
is  no  difficulty  about  a  festival  and  a  fast  falling 
on  the  same  day  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
holy  days  fall  on  a  Friday,  but  that  day  is,  never- 
theless, a  fasting  day. 

All  the  Eastern  Churches  are  strict  about  the 
fast  before  Communion.  In  some  cases  (e.g.  the 
East  Syrian  Sunhadhus  [Maclean-Browne,  p.  343]), 
the  clergy  who  take  any  part  in  the  Eucharist  or 
baptism  or  ordination  must  be  fasting. 

Cf.  art.  Festivals  and  Fasts  (Christian). 

Literature. — BesideB  works  cited  above,  see  DCG,  art. 
'Calendar  (the  Christian)';  DC  A,  artt.  'Advent,'  'Fasting,' 
•Lent,'  'Ember  Days,'  'Rogation  Da^'s,'  'Vij'ils,'  etc.;  PltE, 
art.  '  Fasten  in  der  Kirche,'  etc. ;  J.  Dowden,  The  Church 
Year  and  Ealendar,  Cambridge,  1910  ;  A.  J.  Maclean,  Ancient 
Church  Orders,  Cambridge,  1910 ;  V.  StaJey,  The  Liturgical 
Year,  London,  1907,  and  Liturgical  Studies,  do.;  L.  Duchesne, 
Christian  Worship,  its  Origin  and  Evolution,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1903;  J.  Wordsworth,  Ministry  of  Grace,  London,  1901;  J. 
Issavardens,  Rites  and  Ceremonies  0/  the  Armenian  Church, 
Venice,  1888.  A.  J.  MACLEAN. 

FATALISM.— See  Fate,  Necessitaeianism. 
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FATE.— I.  DeI''1X1TI0X.— The  idea  of  Fate  is 
found  only  in  conditions  where  some  attempt  has 
been  made  to  trace  all  phenomena,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  phenomena  of  human  life,  to  an  ulti- 
mate unity.     Fate,  indeed,  is  precisely  this  unity 


Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  790. 
Iranian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  792. 

iewish  (A.  E.  Suffrin),  p.  793. 
Juslim  (Carra  de  Va0X),  p.  794. 
Roman. — See  'Greek  and  Roman.' 
Slavic— See  Demons  and  Spirits  (Slavic). 
Teutonic. — See  Doom,  Doom  Myths. 

apprehended  as  an  inevitable  necessity  controlling 
all  things ;  it  is  the  absolutely  inscrutable  power 
to  which  all  men  are  subject,  and  may  be  either 
personified  or  represented  as  impersonal.  It  is  a 
conception  which  prevails  wherever  the  mind  of 
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man  is  unable  to  frame  the  iUea  of  rational  neces- 
sity or  of  a  supreme  purposive  will,  and   it  sur- 


when,  at  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  development, 
they  begin  to  doubt  of  a  rational  order,  or  a  rational 
end,  in  the  universe.  If  any  distinction  is  to  be 
drawn  between  Fate  and  Destiny,  it  is  simply  that 
the  latter  is  but  the  former  regarded  as  operative 
in  particular  cases.  The  idea  of  Destiny,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  preclude  the  rationality  of  the 
thing  destined  ;  it  merely  implies  that  this  ration- 
ality is  not  perceived.  Destiny,  in  fact,  being  a 
somewhat  inaetinite  conception,  may  even  connote 
an  ethical  vocation,  and  may  in  that  case  be  applied 
to  the  end  which  a  higher  will  sets  before  a  moral 
personality  as  an  ideal  to  be  realized  in  moral  en- 
deavour. 

II.  Historical  Survey.— -i.  Non- Christian 
religions. — In  the  course  of  history.  Fate  has  as- 
sumed various  forms.  (1)  In  poli/dcc monistic  re- 
ligions thought  is  as  yet  too  incoherent  to  give 
definite  shape  to  the  idea.  Crude  anticipations 
thereof  emerge  when  men  begin  to  reflect  upon  their 
lot,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  'Life-Dream'  of  the  American 
Indians,  amongst  whom,  however,  tlie  prevailing 
idea  is  that  of  dependence  uiwn  particular  spirits, 
these  not  being  supposed  to  form  a  unity.  An  im- 
portant place  is  certainly  assigned  to  the  Death- 
fod,  the  All-Father,  or  Great  Spirit,  but  he  is  not 
gured  as  Fate,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  con- 
ception of  necessity,  or  even  of  the  necessary  order 
of  Nature,  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  mind. 

(2)  A  closer  approximation  to  the  idea  of  Fate  is 
found  in  religions  which  recognize  the  uniformity 
of  Nature,  more  especially  as  seen  in  the  courses  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  develop  an  astro- 
logy. This  stage  was  reached  by  the  Quichuas  and 
the  Aztecs,  who,  having  various  astrological  beliefs, 
began  to  entertain  surmises  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  Fate  in  human  life,  and,  interpreting  this 
as  the  will  of  the  gods,  sought  to  get  into  right  re- 
lations therewith,  and  with  its  actual  decrees,  by 
means  of  magic,  oracles,  dreams,  and  haruspica- 
tion.  Among  the  Aztecs,  in  fact,  tliere  was  a 
special  school  of  astrology,  while  full  credence  was 
given  to  the  manifold  evil  omens  which  pointed  to 
the  downfall  of  their  kingdom. 

(3)  We  meet  with  the  idea  of  Fate  also  in  re- 
ligions in  which  the  process  of  Nature  forms  the 
dominant  factor,  such  as  the  Egyptian,  in  which 
the  leading  motive  is  the  antithesis  of  life  and 
death ;  or  the  Babylonian,  which  is  permeated  by 
the  thought  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature,  more  par- 
ticularly as  exemplified  in  the  movement  of  the 
stars.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  these  religions 
likewise  show  a  high  ethical  development,  however 
incongruous  with  their  naturalistic  tendencies  this 
may  appear. 

(a)  In  the  religion  of  Er/ypt,  magic  papyri  are 
regarded  as  equally  effective  with  good  works  in 
obviating  the  penalties  of  the  final  judgment. 
The  Egyptians  speak  of  Nuter,  the  Power  or 
Deitjr ;  they  personify  law  in  the  goddess  Ma'et, 
who  in  reality  stands  for  natural  order,  but  has 
also  moral  attributes  ;  they  find  a  place  for  Destiny 
in  the  Hatliors,  Shai,  and  Kennenet ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  the  system  in  its  entirety,  notwithstanding  its 
ethical  aspects,  is  dominated  by  the  process  of 
Nature,  it  exemplifies  a  stage  of  development  in 
which  Fate  takes  the  form  of  natural  necessity,  as 
may  be  infcrre<l  likewise  from  the  magical  arts  by 
which  souls  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. See,  further.  Fate  (Egyptian)  and  ETHICS 
AND  Morality  (Egyptian). 

(6)  The  Babylonians  had  a  profound  sense  of  the 
august  will  of  the  gods,  as  that  which  maintained 


not  only  the  order  of  Nature  but  also  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  State,  and  in  their  penitential  psalms 
the  devout  make  sorrowful  confession  of  their 
offences  against  both.  Yet  we  find  anion^  them 
so  much  in  the  way  of  exorcism,  magic,  and  astro- 
logy as  to  make  it  appear  that  in  tlieir  view  the 
order  of  Nature  was  simply  an  all-controlling 
De.stiny :  tlie  stars  decide  the  lot  of  men.  The 
Chaldee  astrology,  we  should  note,  was  still  a  power 
in  Bome.     See,  further,  Fate  (Babylonian). 

(c)  Similar  conditions  meet  us  in  China.  The 
worship  of  spirits  is  there  associated  with  rever- 
ence for  natural  law,  of  which,  again,  civil  law  is 
simply  a  particular  phase.  In  the  religion  of 
ancient  Chma,  systematic  knowledge  of  the  order 
of  Nature — an  order  believed  to  emanate  from 
Heaven,  from  the  Sovereign  Deity — was  obstructed 
by  the  belief  in  spirits,  as  appears  from  the  respect 
accorded  to  soothsaying  and  astrology.  Here 
morality  really  consisted  in  the  due  observance  of 
class-precedence,  i.e.  in  the  recognition  of  that 
domestic  and  civil  order  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  order  of  Nature.  To  this  impersonal  Fate 
mankind  was  fettered.  The  reform  inaugurated 
by  Confucius  was  so  far  ethical  that  he  laid  the 
supreme  emphasis  upon  practical  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  supported  his  demands  by  examples  culled 
from  the  history  of  the  ancient  empire.  But,  while 
he  is  convinced  that  obedience  to  the  moral  law  is 
attended  with  the  happiness  which  is  organic  to  the 
order  of  Nature,  he  does  not  develop  this  view  to 
its  logical  issues.  The  man  who  does  right  should 
have  no  anxiety  regarding  the  result. 

'  If  the  wise  man  achieve  something,  it  is  well ;  if  he  achieve 
nothing,  it  is  also  well :  he  recognizes  I>esliny.'  '  The  perfect 
man  sees  danger,  and  yet  bows  to  Destiny.' 

Although  Confucius  sought  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  sorcery  and  the  belief  in  spirits,  he  did  not 
identify  Destiny  with  Providence;  and,  while  he 
yields  a  certain  recognition  to  Providence,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  content  to  ascertain  what  the  order  of 
Nature  prescribes;  for  him  Destinj;  still  remains 
the  necessity  to  which  he  adjusts  himself,  though 
he  does  not  directly  assert  that  it  possesses  moral 
attributes.  The  natural  order  was  recognized  still 
more  distinctly  by  Lao-tse,  who  actually  idealized 
it  as  the  metaphysical  force  that  he  calls  Tao.  Tao 
is  the  source  of  that  economy  which  is  manifested 
both  in  Nature  and  in  the  State.  It  shows  no 
partiality.  To  it  man  must  yield  himself  without 
desire,  and  in  it,  renouncing  all  passion,  he  must 
find  peace.  Lao-tse  takes  his  stand  upon  the 
necessity  of  this  self-adjustment.  But  Tao,  not- 
withstanding all  its  ethical  accretions,  still  remains 
a  merely  natural  power,  like  Heaven  itself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ever-growing  practice  of  sooth- 
saying— the  feng-shui,  or  seomancy— shows  how 
firmly-rooted  was  the  belief  in  Fate,  in  a  country 
where  men  had  an  inkling,  but  no  concrete  know- 
ledge, of  the  order  of  Nature,  and  tried  to  fathom 
its  mysteries  by  fantastic  expedients  of  all  sorts. 
In  reality  China  is  at  that  stage  of  development 
where  order  is  felt  to  be  morally  determinative ; 
but,  as  this  order  is  essentially  a  natural  order,  it 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Fate.  See,  further. 
Fate  (Chinese)  and  Feng-Shui. 

(rf)  The  conception  of  Fate  is  found  also  in  the 
Teutonic  religion.  Though  the  process  of  Nature 
is  here  combined  with  tlie  ethical  process  which 
terminates  in  the  Gottcrdiimmening,  the  '  twilight 
of  tlie  gods,'  yet  guilt  and  im permanence — to  which 
the  gods  themselves  are  subject — operate  as  a  tragic 
doom  hanging  over  the  world.  The  destructive 
elements,  viz.  the  Fenris  Wolf,  the  goddess  Hela, 
and  the  Midgard  Serpent,  at  length  gain  the  upper 
hand,  while  0<lin  himself  falls  swooning  from  the 
world-ash.  The  cosmic  process,  in  short,  comes  to 
its  consummation  as  something  destined.     From 
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the  beginning  tlie  ivornis  are  gnawing  at  the  tree 
Yggdrasil.  In  the  waters  of  Urcl  dwell  the  three 
Norns,  daughters  of  Hela,  goddesses  of  time—past, 
present,  and  future — who  spin  the  threads  of  for- 
tune ;  goddesses  of  Destiny,  who  are  older  than 
Odin.  Thus  the  idea  of  Fate,  especially  in  its 
tragic  form,  plays  a  part  in  this  religion  also.  The 
moral  element  is  certainly  not  absent,  but  the  moral 
process  is  mainly  one  of  dissolution.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  the  anticipation  of  a  new  world 
under  Vali  and  Vidar  belongs  to  the  original 
Teutonic  tradition.  In  any  case  this  religion 
looks  upon  the  transitoriness  of  Nature  and  liuman 
life  as  the  decree  of  Fate.  See  Doom,  Doom 
Myths  (Teutonic). 

(c)  The  Indo-Germanic  peoples  of  India  combined 
Fate  and  ethics  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  both  dominated 
by  the  doctrine  of  re- birth — the  evil  cycle  from 
which  no  one  can  extricate  himself.  The  Rta  of 
the  Vedas  may  be  regarded  as  an  analogue  of  the 
Greek  Moipa,  since  the  ordered  process  it  denotes 
is  by  no  means  thought  of  as  purely  ethical.  In 
Brcuimanism,  it  is  true,  the  At  man  {q.v.)oT  Brahma 
seems  to  be  something  more  than  Fate.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  later  Brahmanism  possesses  an 
emanational  doctrine,  representing  in  the  Trimurti 
the  cycle  of  generation  and  dissolution  in  Nature  ; 
while,  again,  it  shows  a  wide  difTusion  of  the  belief 
in  blind  destiny.  Even  the  caste  system  is  simply 
the  malign  reflex  of  the  theory  of  natural  necessity, 
as  a  force  which  holds  all  men  in  its  sway,  and 
from  which  none  can  deliver  himself,  the  fate  of 
the  individual  having  been  fixed  by  his  birth. 
The  system  of  caste  is  fostered  also  by  the  doctrine 
of  re-birth.  It  is  true  that  this  doctrine  contains 
the  element  of  retribution,  but  the  exhaustless 
cycle  and  the  interminable  suffering  of  life  which 
it  involves  are,  after  all,  a  necessity  of  Nature,  a 
decree  of  Fate.  To  wTench  oneself  free  from  the 
chain  of  re-birth  is  possible  only  for  those  who  be- 
come absorbed  in  mystic  contemplation  and  live  as 
ascetics,  i.e.  those  who  belong  to  the  two  higher 
castes.  In  other  words,  the  conception  of  Fate 
forms  the  sul  pstructure  of  Brahmanism  in  its  exo- 
teric form.     See,  further.  Fate  (Hindu). 

The  same  holds  good  of  Buddhism,  the  basis  of 
which  is  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffering  in  an 
infinite  cycle  of  re-births.  In  this  religion,  too, 
the  neee-ssary  continuity  of  Nature  is  represented 
as  moral  retribution  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  predomi- 
nantly regarded  as  an  inherent  Fate,  in  which  man 
finds  himself  enmeshed  against  his  will.  Deliver- 
ance is,  indeed,  possible  for  those  who  renounce  all 
life,  all  desire,  all  linitude,  in  order  that  they  may 
enter  Nirvana;  and  the  way  is  open  to  all.  But 
Buddhi.sm  in  its  original  form  is  so  closely  identified 
■witli  a  fatalistic  view  of  the  continuity  of  Nature 
that  the  deliverance  which  it  profl'ers  involves  the 
destruction  of  personality,  the  conception  of  Spirit 
as  something  which  transcends  Nature  not  having 
as  yet  been  attained.  The  latter  featu  re  is  reflected 
also  in  the  various  magical  expedients  by  which 
popular  Buddliism  seeks  to  dominate  Nature,  as 
also  by  the  mechanical  formality  of  tlie  popular 
worship.  Exoteric  Buddhism,  in  short,  is  de- 
stitute of  any  positive  spiritual  content.  See, 
further,  for  a  somewhat  different  view,  F'ate 
(Buddhist). 

(/)  Fate  plays  a  considerably  less  important  part 
in  the  dualistic  religion  of  Persia,  but  it  has  not 
been  altogether  eliminated.  Though  in  this  re- 
limon  Spirit  has  won  a  positive  significance,  and 
Aliura  Mazda  ranks  as  the  Supreme  Power,  yet 
the  latter  is  opposed  by  Angra  Mainyu,  and  the 
created  world  is  an  amalgam  of  good  and  evil, 
benefit  and  bane.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  the 
conflict  between  the  two  powers  will  eventually 


eliminate  the  evil,  and  that  man's  part  in  the 
campaign  is  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Ahura  Mazda 
by  ooeying  the  laws  of  Zarathushtra  ;  meanwhile, 
however,  man  is  entangled  in  an  evil  world,  beset 
upon  every  side  by  demons,  from  whose  wiles  he 
must  guard  himself ;  and  even  the  Supreme  Deity 
himself,  though  sure  of  ultimate  victory,  is  not  as 
yet  wholly  free,  but  physically  and  spiritually 
circumscribed  by  the  evil  spirit.  Now,  as  this 
evil  spirit  acts  without  reflexion,  and  under  the 
influence  of  a  blind  impulse  of  nature,  and  as  he 
is  supported  by  a  whole  host  of  demons,  who  shed 
abroad  darkness  and  sorrow,  tempt  to  robbery  and 
tyranny,  stir  up  hatred  and  revenge,  and  dis- 
seminate evils  of  all  kinds,  including  even  the 
unsavouriness  of  food — men  are  clearlj'  subject  to 
an  alien  necessity,  fiom  which  they  may,  indeed, 
with  the  help  of  the  law  gradually  free  themselves 
by  a  struggle,  but  by  which  their  earthly  existence 
is  heavily  trammelled.  We  shall  hardly  err,  there- 
fore, in  saying  that  in  Parsiism  the  conception  of 
Fate  has  not  been  fully  transcended,  though  it  has 
certainly  fallen  into  the  background.  The  depend- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Deity  upon  Angra  Mainyu, 
as  represented  in  the  later  Avesta— even  though 
that  dependence  be  but  temporary  —  bears  an 
ominous  resemblance  to  the  idea  that  the  gods 
themselves  are  subject  to  Fate.  That  Angra 
Mainyu  appears  as  j)ersonal  cannot  hide  from  us 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  demonic  hosts  alike  are 
under  the  control  of  a  blind  will,  thus  resembling 
a  natural  force  which  acts  in  opposition  to  the 
highest  god  and  compels  him  to  strugfjle.  The 
naturalistic  limitations  of  Parsiism  are  also  shown 
in  its  fire-worship,  and  the  partial  worship  accorded 
to  natural  deities.  Furthermore,  Asha,  the  Persian 
analogue  of  the  Indian  Jita,  does  not  symbolize 
a  purely  ethical  order.  The  potent  influence  of 
the  conception  of  Fate — an  all-controlling  factor 
in  human  life — in  this  system  of  dualism  may 
probably  be  traced  in  the  later  theological  idea  of 
Zrvan  Aknrana,  or  Infinite  Time,  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  system,  and  furnishes  the  starting- 
point  of  the  dualistic  process.  Again,  in  the 
fravashi  {q.v. ),  the  guardian  angel  of  the  good  man, 
we  recognize  the  belief  that  human  beings  are  sur- 
rounded by  friendly  and  beneficent  spirits,  as  well 
as  by  as.sailants  of  evil  intent ;  while  the  belief 
that  the  latter  can  be  effectively  counteracted  by 
oft-repeated  prayers  opens  the  door  to  exorcism 
and  magic  —  to  that  mechanical  debasement  of 
religion,  in  fact,  which  corresponds  to  a  naturalism 
not  yet  transcended. 

Finally,  the  various  systems  of  Gnosticism  in- 
fluenced by  this  religion,  as  also  Manichaeisra,  are 
largely  pervaded  by  the  conception  of  Fate  :  thus, 
they  regard  mankind  as  divided  by  nature  into 
pneumatic,  psychic,  and  hylic  groups,  the  lot  of 
the  individual  bein^  determined  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  evil  principle  intermingles  with  his 
being.     See,  further,  FATE  (Iranian). 

(g)  Nor  had  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome 
quite  outgrown  the  belief  in  Fate.  As  regards 
Greece,  it  is  true  that  Homer  places  Zeus  on  the 
tlirone  of  Olympus ;  but,  as  the  gods  are  still  to 
some  extent  liable  to  envy  and  caprice,  they  are 
shadowed  by  Moipa,  or  Necessity ;  and,  although 
Destiny  is  spoken  of  as  the  '  decree  of  Zeus '  (Ai4i 
ofoa),  yet  it  is  Moipa  who,  acting  independently  of 
Zeus,  assigns  the  terra  of  human  life.  In  the 
tragic  poets  the  idea  of  Fate  was  superseded  by 
that  of  a  just  and  beneficent  world-order  controlled 
by  Zeus :  Moipo  gives  place  to  Ak>;.  They  warn 
men  against  ti/3/)i5,  the  temper  which  transgresses 
the  limits  of  human  power.  The  jealousy  of  the 
pods  was  repudiated  by  Pindar  in  favour  of  the 
idea  of  retribution.  In  the  hands  of  the  tragedians, 
Fate  acquires  an  ethical  significance :  the  Moipa 
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combines  witli  the  Erinyci,  who  punish  P^/)is. 
While  in  Sophocles  the  distinction  between  Fate 
and  guilt  is  frequently  obscured,  and  guilt  may 
sometimes  fasten  upon  the  innocent,  yet  he  also 
expresses  the  conviction  that  presumption  will  be 
visited  with  stern  retribution,  and  that  hardship 
and  sorrow  may  lead  to  glory.  In  Greek  philos- 
ophy likewise,  the  trend  of  which  was  towards 
monotheism,  the  Deity  is  extolled  as  the  supreme 
Idea  of  tlie  Good,  as  the  supreme  Reason,  as 
Providence,  though  we  still  hear  of 'Ai'<i7ici;  (Neces- 
sity) and  ElfiapfiivTi  (Fate).  In  point  of  fact, 
natural  necessity  and  Providence  are  not  as  yet 
sharply  distinguished,  and,  accordingly,  the  moral 
personality  has  not  attained  to  complete  emanci- 
pation from  Nature.  Nature,  indeed,  save  where 
it  was  interpreted  by  reason  from  the  jesthetic 
standpoint,  was  always  a  mystery ;  and,  though 
the  Stoics  regarded  the  gods  themselves  as  organs 
of  Providence  (not  altogether  free  from  natural 
necessity),  we  need  hardly  wonder  that  even 
amongst  them  the  occult  aits  had  a  place.  Nor 
were  the  Neo-Platonists,  notwithstanding  their 
inrepdvTus  6v  (super-existent  Being),  quite  free  from 
a  natural  dualism  in  their  view  of  matter ;  and, 
consequently,  they  too  fell  back  upon  magic  and 
theurgy.  In  a  word,  Greek  thought  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  fully  harmonizing  moral  reason  and  natural 
necessity ;  it  either  identified  the  two,  or  admitted 
a  residuum  of  dualism,  and,  while  the  conception  of 
cosmic  unity  became  more  and  more  clearly  formu- 
lated, all  the  more  persistently  did  some  remnant 
of  fatalism  maintain  its  ground,  asserting  itself 
alike  in  ritual  and  in  moral  life.    See,  further, 

EUMENIDES. 

The  belief  in  Fate  survived  also  in  Rome,  where 
it  assumed  a  largely  practical  form,  being  associ- 
ated with  the  Fata,  or  destinies  of  individuals, 
and  with  the  practice  of  augury  connected  there- 
with and  developed  mainly  from  Etruscan  sources. 
The  Fata  were  primarily  concerned  with  birth  and 
death.  The  later  period  of  Roman  history  was  re- 
markable for  its  syncretistic  tendencies,  the  city 
becoming  a  rendezvous  for  sorcery  of  all  kinds, 
Chaldoean  astrology,  Greek  oracles,  etc.  Fortuna 
('■''X'?)  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  Destiny, 
as  were  also  the  Parcse.  The  fatum,  or  lot,  of 
the  individual  or  the  State  was  doubtless  traced 
back  to  the  gods  ;  but  along  with  this  flourished  a 
belief  in  Fate  as  an  independent  power,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  various  prognostica,  the  interpretation 
of  which  was  a  craft  by  itself.  Thus  there  was 
ever  the  Dira  NecesHtas  hovering  above  the  life  of 
man.     See,  further,  Fate  (Greek  and  Roman). 

(4)  One  might  naturally  suppose  that  the  idea 
of  Fate  would  be  absent  from  religions  which 
adhere  to  a  supranatural  theism,  such,  e.g.,  as  tlie 
leading  faiths  of  the  Semitic  world.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  must  not  forget 
that  in  those  religions  the  Divine  will,  being  re- 
garded as  absolute  sovereignty,  really  takes  the 
form  of  inevitable  necessity.  In  the  last  resort 
chance  and  necessity  signi/y  the  same  thing,  viz. 
a  necessary  force  determining  human  life  and  not 
as  yet  fully  illuminated  by  reason. 

(a)  So  far,  therefore,  as  Judaism  holds  by  the 
absolute  prerogative  of  God,  it  fails  to  exclude 
fatalism.  Certainly  the  God  of  Judaism  is  supra- 
natural  ;  Nature  lies  within  His  power  ;  He  assigns 
reward  and  puni.shment  according  to  His  righteous- 
ness, not  according  to  a  necessaiy  law  of  Nature  ; 
He  guides  His  people  to  a  goal  fixed  by  Himself, 
and  disciplines  them  by  dealings  adjusted  to  their 
conduct  towards  Him.  But,  as  this  rigliteous 
regime  does  not  always  vindicate  itself  in  the 
actual  lot  of  the  people  or  the  individual,  there 
emerges  a  kind  of  scepticism  which,  as  in  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  takes  the  form  of  a  threnody  upon 


the  vanity  of  earthly  things.  While  the  book 
certainly  declares  that  God  will  bring  every  work 
into  judgment  (Ec  12'*),  it  also  says  tliat  the  sons 
of  men  are  snared  in  an  evil  time  when  it  falleth 
suddenly  upon  them  (9"),  and  that  there  is  no 
work,  or  device,  or  knowletlge,  or  wisdom  in  the 
grave  (9'°).  The  destiny  of  man,  ending  as  it  does 
m  Sheol,  is  vanity.  Here  we  discern  traces  of 
fatalism,  of  resignation  to  an  inevitable  necessity. 
Moreover,  bearing  in  mind  the  Israelite  idea  of 
God's  peculiar  relation  to  His  chosen  jieople,  and 
the  relentless  spirit  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms, 
we  see  that  the  Israelite  view  of  election  implies 
a  certain  caprice  and  arbitrariness  in  the  Divine 
nature.  The  God  of  Judaism  manifests  love  and 
righteousness  to  His  own  people,  while  He  leaves 
the  heathen  to  themselves.  Such  an  arbitrary 
choice  lies  upon  the  Gentiles  like  an  evil  doom, 
which  they  can  do  nothing  to  avert.  The  idea, 
promulgated  by  some  of  the  prophets,  that  the 
Gentiles  should  come  to  pay  homage  to  Jahweh 
at  Jerusalem,  is  little  more  than  a  religious 
parallel  to  that  of  the  political  supremacy  of  Rome 
and  Juppiter  Capitolinus.  See,  further,  FATE 
(Jewish). 

(b)  In  Muhammadanism  the  supremacy  of  omni- 
potent Will  is  still  more  strongly  asserted ;  for, 
though  God  is  represented  as  compassionate  and 
just,  yet,  in  face  of  every  attempt  to  maintain  a 

Slace  for  free  will,  the  most  rigorously  fatalistic 
octrine  of  the  Divine  omnipotence  at  length  won 
the  day  through  the  advocacy  of  the  Mutaqallim. 
God  being  the  Creator  of  all,  and  indeed,  as  the 
Mutaqallim  hold,  creating  the  world  anew  every 
moment,  all  freedom  is  excluded  from  the  world, 
and  man's  only  course  is  submission  to  the  will  of 
Allah — Kismet.  Kismet  differs  from  Fate  only  in 
its  being  referred  to  an  all-powerful  Will ;  all 
human  appeal  against  either  is  in  vain.  Man  may 
follow  the  law  of  Allah,  but  must,  none  the  less, 
submit  to  his  own  destiny  ;  an  absolute  determin- 
ism blights  all  spontaneity  of  action,  leaving  room 
at  best  for  fanaticism — a  phenomenon  observed 
also  in  the  ecstatic  dancing  of  the  dervishes,  whose 
frenzies  are  attributed  to  Divine  possession.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  authoritative 
doctrine  of  the  non-created  character  of  the  Qur'an, 
the  depository  of  God's  will,  proscribes  all  criticism 
and  clogs  all  freedom,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  in  Islam 
mankind  becomes  subject  to  an  absolute  necessity 
— even  though  such  necessity  is  figured  as  omnipo- 
tent Will — and  how,  in  short,  the  belief  in  Destiny 
may  still  cohere  with  ethical  ideas.  Tlie  arbitrary 
will  of  omnipotence  and  tlie  blind  necessity  of 
Nature  thus  come  eventually  to  the  same  thing — 
the  non-moral  subjection  of  mankind  to  an  inevit- 
able necessity.     See,  further,  FATE  (Muslim). 

2.  Fate  and  Christianity.  —  Belief  in  Fate  is 
transcended  only  when  men  come  to  regard  them- 
selves as  free,  as  called  by  the  Deity  to  a  respon- 
sible moral  life,  and  when  the  Deity  is  regarded  as 
ordaining  all  things  in  His  wisdom  and  providence, 
to  the  end  that  man  may  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God  in  a  Kingdom  of  God,  so  realizing 
not  merely  his  essential  independence  of  Nature, 
but  his  actual  lordship  over  it.  Fate,  in  fact,  is 
transcended  whenever  dependence  upon  God  be- 
comes tlie  spring  of  free  action,  all  things  being 
then  regarded  as  necessarily  subservient  to  man's 
highest  interests,  and  man  himself  as  capable  of  so 
utilizing  tlieni.  Such  is,  ideally  at  least,  the  view 
held  by  Christianitj',  and,  accordingly,  Christianity 
repudiates  on  principle  all  belief  in  Fate.  The 
Christian  religion  regards  the  Supreme  Power  of 
the  world  as  a  rational  Will  by  w  hich  all  things 
are  made  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  Kingdom. 
Here  omnipotence  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  one  with 
tlie   all-wise   Will ;   nor   is   necessity  blind,   but 
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rational,  and  likewise  identical  with  the  all-wise 
Will — the  Will  which  always  acts  as  a  moral 
stimulus  to  the  freedom  of  man.  Only  when  free- 
dom and  necessity  are  recognized  as  "being  one  in 
the  Deity  is  it  possible  for  Destiny  to  give  place  to 
Providence ;  only  when  man  i-ealizes  his  freedom 
as  that  which  lays  upon  hira  the  obligation  of  self- 
determination  in  the  sphere  of  conduct  does  he 
cease  to  resort  to  the  occult  arts ;  and  only  as  he 
knows  that  all  things  can  be  utilized  for  the 
highest  ends  does  he  finally  break  with  the  idea  of 
Fate.  These  beliefs,  however,  constitute  in  essence 
the  Christian  point  of  view. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Christianity 
is  even  yet  entirely  free  from  the  belief  in  Fate. 
For  one  thing,  vestiges  of  the  idea  have  worked 
their  way  into  Christian  doctrine ;  and,  again, 
traces  of  it  are  actually  found  in  Christian  prac- 
tice ;  while,  finally,  the  Christian  world  shows  a 
recrudescence  of  certain  theories  of  the  universe 
which,  avowedly  opposed  to  the  Christian  view, 
have  rehabilitated  the  belief  in  Fate  in  one  or 
other  of  its  forms. 

As  exemplifying  the  first  of  these  tendencies  we 
shall  speak  of  Origen  and  Augustine,  the  two 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  Patristic  period  ;  from  the 
Mediieval  period  we  shall  cite  Aquinas  and  Duns 
Scotus ;  and  from  Protestantism,  Calvin  and 
Schleiermacher. 

i.  Fate  in  Christian  doctrine. — (1)  Patristic. — 
(a)  In  so  far  as  Origen  regards  the  world  as  origin- 
ating in  a  condition  where  all  spiritual  beings  were 
of  the  same  sort,  and  believes  that,  when  the  fall 
of  spirits  has  reached  its  term,  the  world  will  be 
restored  to  its  primal  state,  his  doctrine  is  still 
capable  of  a  Christian  interpretation,  since,  in  fact, 
mankind  is  being  raised,  under  Divine  tuition, 
from  its  present  sinful  condition  towards  perfec- 
tion. But,  as  Origen  also  conceives  of  this  world- 
process  as  eternally  recurrent,  he  does  not  get 
beyond  the  idea  of  an  endless  cycle,  and  thus  still 
retains  something  of  the  ancient  conception  of 
Fate.  Again,  while  he  holds  that  man  may  be- 
come one  with  the  Divine  Logos  in  virtue  of  his 
freedom  and  his  rational  nature,  thus  making 
Christianity  the  rational  and  ethical  religion,  yet 
his  view  of  the  Father,  as  supremely  exalted  above 
the  Logos,  and  of  man's  incapacity  for  perfect  one- 
ness with  the  Father,  practically  makes  God  a 
super-ethical  and  metaphysical  13eing.  Nor  is 
Origen  always  consistent  in  hLs  theory  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Loras  and  the  Father,  the  Logos 
being  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary efBux  from  God,  and  sometimes  as  a  product 
of  the  Divine  will ;  and,  similarly,  God  is  now  the 
rational  Will  which  reveals  itself  in  the  Logos  as 
Love,  and  now  a  simple  metaphysical  Monad, 
which  creates  the  Logos  by  natural  necessity. 
This  inconsistency  repeats  itself  in  Origen's  view 
of  the  world  :  now  he  accepts  d7ro»caTd<rTao-is,  man's 
final  unity  with  God,  while,  again,  this  unity  is 
ceaselessly  ruptured  by  finite  free  will — the  irra- 
tional factor  in  the  world.  Finally,  in  Origen's 
theory  it  is  mere  metaphysical  caprice  which  ex- 
cludes the  creature  from  perfect  unity  with  God 
and  casts  him  again  into  the  endless  cycle  of  fall 
and  restoration— a  process  which  holds  him  in  its 
grasp  like  inevitable  Fate  itself.  The  relapse  into 
sacramental  magic  with  which  the  early  Greek 
Church  is  sometimes  charged  is,  so  far  as  the 
charge  is  valid,  attributable  to  the  fact  that  that 
Church  had  not  yet  fully  attained  to  an  ethical 
conception  of  God. 

(b)  A  similar  inconsistency  appears  in  Augustine. 
He  interprets  God,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  Trinity 
of  conscious  loving  Will,  manifesting  itself  in  the 
gratia  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  again,  on  the  other, 
as  a  self-identical,  metaphysically  simple  Being ; 


in  the  last  resort,  indeed,  God  is  an  arbitrary  Will, 
who,  precisely  as  in  the  Jewish  doctrine,  elects 
some  out  of  His  mere  grace  and  rejects  others. 
Moreover,  God  works  irresistibly  in  the  elect  as  an 
impersonal  gratia  ;  and,  just  as  these  can  do  noth- 
ing to  procure  their  election,  so  the  reprobate  like- 
wise are  under  an  absolute  decree,  shadowed  as  if 
by  a  necessity  of  Fate,  and  even  children  who  die 
unbaptized  are  consigned  to  perdition.  Such  views 
present  us  with  unmistakable  vestiges  of  the  belief 
in  Fate.  Further,  in  Augustine's  differentiation 
of  the  world  from  God  in  virtue  of  its  containing 
an  element  of  ne|;ation  which  did  not  originate  in 
Him,  we  recognize  a  remnant  of  the  belief  in  a 
power  antagonistic  to  God ;  God  is  the  summum 
Esse,  the  world  the  minus  esse. 

(2)  Mediaeval. — (a)  According  to  Aquinas,  God 
ia  purus  actus  (pure  action)  and  rational  substance, 
and  the  world  is  the  stage  upon  which  this  ration- 
ality is  revealed.  The  world  stands  in  a  substan- 
tial relation  to  God,  and  the  Divine  reason  displays 
itself  in  the  order,  the  necessary  uniformity,  of  the 
world,  which  forms  a  whole  just  because  it  contains 
every  grade  of  being,  evil  itself  not  excepted. 
Aqumas,  indeed,  even  maintains  that  God  gives 
the  world  a  share  in  His  own  goodness,  His  rational 
existence,  though  not  all  in  the  same  degi'ee.  Such 
a  view  seems  to  leave  no  room  whatever  for  Fate, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  Aquinas  traverses  it  by  another 
conception.  He  holds  that  the  world  is  difl'erenti- 
ated  from  God  by  its  element  of  negation,  which 
involves  a  decrement  of  substance.  Hence,  of 
coui'se,  a  real  union  between  the  human  reason 
and  God  is  possible  only  by  a  suspension  of  this 
negation.  In  order,  therefore,  that  man  may  be- 
come one  with  God,  Aquinas  introduces  a  super- 
natural communication,  by  which  the  finite,  the 
natural,  the  negative,  the  spontaneous  are  all  an- 
nulled in  order  to  make  way  for  the  Divine  action, 
as  is  seen  more  particularly  in  the  special  powers 
attributed  to  the  sacraments  —  the  channels  of 
Divine  grace.  Here  we  recognize  an  element  of 
dualistic  fatalism.  As  was  to  be  expected,  Aquinas 
makes  no  mention  of  Fate,  but  in  this  inherent 
imperfection  of  things — an  imperfection  capable  of 
being  removed,  though  only  in  part,  by  a  super- 
natural intervention  annulling  the  natural — we 
may  discern  traces  of  a  negative  anti-Divine  power, 
which,  as  it  is  not  rational,  has  something  in  common 
with  blind  necessity,  or  Fate. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand,  Z'itn*  Sco^m*  premises  that 
God  is  sovereign  and  free, — subject  to  no  necessity 
whatever, — and  that  the  concrete  world  does  not 
rest  upon  negation.  The  perfections  of  the  con- 
crete, in  fact,  are  comprised  in  Grod's  essence,  in 
the  Divine  mind  and  the  Divine  thoughts,  and  in 
these  the  world  can  participate.  According  to 
Duns,  God  is  a  self-knowing,  self-affirming,  inde- 
pendent, and  blessed  Will,  creating  the  world  vol- 
untarily, and  admitting  it  to  a  share  in  His  perfec- 
tions by  His  voluntary  decree.  It  is  the  Divine 
Will  alone  which  determines  what  kind  of  perfec- 
tions the  world  is  to  receive,  and  whether  it  is  to 
receive  them  at  all ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  very 
existence  of  the  world,  the  'that'  of  the  world, 
depends  upon  the  volition  of  God.  As  this  Will, 
however,  acts  by  free  choice,  the  existence  of  the 
world  is  contingent ;  and  this  is  the  real  cause  of 
its  imperfection.  Now,  though  Duns  proceeds  to 
say  that  God  loves  the  world,  and  mankind  in 
particular,  he  traces  this  love  to  God's  self-love, 
mankind  being,  as  has  been  indicated,  a  sharer  in 
God's  own  perfection.  But  in  Himself  God  is  all- 
sufficient,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  world  re- 
mains for  Him  quite  as  contingent  as  the  particular 
character  of  its  structure  and  order.  In  His  in- 
trinsic essence,  therefore,  God  remains  alien  to  the 
world,  as  that  which  is  in  its  nature  contingent. 
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It  also  follows  from  this  that  man  can  apprehend 
the  will  of  God  only  by  revelation  throuKli  the 
Church,  and  must,  accordingly,  obey  the  Church's 
behests.  In  this  contingency  of  tlie  world  we  trace 
once  more  some  residual  idea  of  Fate,  for  the  Divine 
decree,  while  emanating  from  the  free  sovereignty 
of  God,  is,  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  simply 
a  destiny  which  it  must  fulfil.  That  which  for 
Aquinas  is  supernatural  necessity  and  negation  is 
for  Duns  Scotus  the  arbitrary  determination  of 
God,  and,  consequently,  the  idea  of  Fate  is  not 
fully  surmounted  by  either. 

(3)  Protectant. — (a)  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  Calvin ;  nor,  indeed,  does  either  Luther 
or  Zwingli  differ  from  him  in  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. It  was  Calvin,  however,  who  most  con- 
sistently developed  the  fundamental  idea,  and  we 
may  tlierefore  take  him  as  representative,  more 
especially  as  his  view  is  shared  by  some  theologians 
at  the  present  day,  of  whom  we  may  instance 
Kuyper.  It  is  true  that,  if  we  fix  our  attention 
upon  Calvin's  teachings  regarding  the  elect — 
namely,  that  God  has  chosen  them  in  order  that 
they  may  do  His  will,  that  He  assures  them  by  His 
Hojy  Spirit  of  their  election,  that  the  general  grace 
of  God  IS  at  work  throughout  the  world,  and  that, 
accordingly,  secular  callings  have  their  rightful 
place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  while  the  State,  as 
also  science  and  art,  may  likewise  subserve  His 
glory — it  may  well  seem  that  everything  in  the 
nature  of  Chance  or  Fate  is  excluded.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to 
Calvin,  everything  is  subject  to  tlie  omnipotent 
Will,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  tlie  human  race 
are  rejected  from  the  outset,  simply  because  God 
willed  that  they  should  be  sinful  and  should  per- 
sist in  their  sin,  it  is  plain  that  the  ethical  purpose 
of  God  is  subordinate  to  His  arbitrary  decree. 
God's  horribile  decrctum  is  thus,  so  far  as  the  re- 
probate are  concerned,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  Fate  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  As,  in  fact, 
the  Divine  decree,  once  fixed,  is  carried  out  with 
absolute  necessity,  and  as  no  man  can  do  aught  to 
procure  his  own  salvation  unless  he  is  empowered 
thereto  by  God,  it  is  clear  that  Calvin  has  so  far 
failed  to  free  himself  from  fatalism. 

(b)  Schleiermaeher  attempts  to  make  good  this 
defect  in  the  doctrine  of  election  by  limiting  the 
Divine  decree  exclusively  to  the  particular  time  at 
which  an  individual  shall  come  to  participate  in 
the  Christian  salvation.  He  seeks  to  show  that  the 
Divine  {)lan  of  the  world  is  a  unity,  and  that  the 
communion  witli  God  which  accords  with  the  nature 
of  man  is  so  realized  in  Christianity  as  to  become 
the  spring  of  moral  conduct.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  his  belief  in  Providence  embraces  the 
whole  world,  and  that  the  entire  world-order  is 
illumined  by  the  Diwne  reason.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schleiermacher's  idea  of  God  as  the  absolute  un- 
ditl'erentiated  unity  of  all  opposites,  and  of  the 
world  as  tlie  sphere  in  which  these  opposites  fall 
apart,  implies  that  the  world  is  not  only  different 
from  God,  but  permanently  imperfect  as  well.  As 
Schleiermaeher  has  given  no  definite  expression  to 
his  view  of  the  world's  final  purpose,  we  may  fail 
to  observe  this  lacuna  in  his  thought,  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  his  philosophy  is  still  burdened  with  the 
ancient  theory  that  the  world  is  the  realm  of  nega- 
tion. The  more  perfect  the  world  becomes,  tlie 
more  completely  must  its  opposites  disappear,  and 
the  more  nearly  must  it  approximate  to  the  un- 
differentiated unitv  of  God,  i.e.  cea.se  to  be  a  world 
at  all.  Further,  the  order  of  Nature,  as  a  product 
of  Divine  omnipotence,  stands  at  the  centre  of 
Schleiermacher's  system,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  on  his  view,  the  moral  order  takes  pre- 
cedence over  the  natural  order  and  assimilates 
it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  life  is  not 


as  subject  to  natural  law  as  Nature  itself.  In 
short,  neither  the  metaphysical  conception  of  God 
as  an  absolutely  simple  Being,  and  of  a  natural 
uniformity  to  which  all  things  are  subject,  nor  the 
idea  that  the  world's  imperfections  rest  upon  its 
opposites,  is  calculated  to  dispel  the  suspicion  of  a 
fatalistic  ingredient.  Since  good  and  evil,  alike  in 
a  physical  and  in  a  moral  sense,  have  both  a  neces- 
sary place  in  the  world-order,  and  since  the  world, 
on  account  of  its  difference  from  God,  is  doomed 
to  permanent  imperfection  by  God  Himself,  its 
absolute  sovereign,  the  lingering  trace  of  the  con- 
ception of  Fate  in  Schleiermacher's  theory  is  quite 
unmistakable. 

ii.  Fate  in  common  life. — It  is  also  obvious  that 
vestiges  of  fatalism  are  present  in  the  everyday 
life  of  mankind,  as,  e.a. ,  ( 1 )  in  the  manifold  super- 
stitions handed  down  from  earlier  stages  of  religion 
— observance  of  days,  exorcism,  astrology,  oracles, 
drawing  lots,  etc. — as  also  in  the  use  of  amulets, 
scapulars,  images,  and  miraculous  preventives,  to 
all  of  which  magic  virtues  are  ascribed.  The  same 
tendency  appears  in  the  idea  of  '  luck  '  as  the  con- 
dition of  success,  the  underlying  thought  being  that 
one  man  is  a  favourite,  and  another  a  victim,  of 
fortune,  whether  in  play  or  in  more  serious  matters. 
Such  notions  are  frequently  as.sociated  with  a 
pleasure-seeking  and  immoral  spirit,  as  in  those 
who  look  for  success  not  to  their  own  efforts  but  to 
extraneous  influences,  and  are  disposed  to  take 
what  comes  with  resignation.  Similarly,  many 
decline  the  moral  task  of  deciding  questions  for 
themselves,  and  have  recourse  to  something  of  the 
nature  of  an  oracle,  which  will  give  a  decision  by 
mere  chance  and  without  any  rational  connexion 
with  the  matter  in  hand  ;  or,  again,  they  help  them- 
selves out  of  a  practical  dilemma  by  referring  to  some 
contingent  natural  phenomenon  which  is  believed 
to  exert  a  magical  influence,  but  which  has  no 
ethical  import  at  all.  The  power  thus  supposed  to 
help  or  hinder  is  represented  as  working,  not  by 
rational  or  moral  means,  but  through  tlie  blind 
mechanism  of  Nature  ;  while,  again,  the  belief  in 
Providence  as  applied  to  ordinary  life  and  practice 
frequently  exhibits  traits  that  really  belong  to 
fatalism. 

(2)  As  another  instance  of  the  still  surviving  in- 
fluence of  the  belief  in  Fate  we  may  refer  to  poetry, 
and  in  particular  to  the  drama,  thougli  it  is  by  no 
means  only  the  dramas  of  Fate  strictly  so  called 
Avhich  exhibit  the  feature  in  question.  The  drama- 
tist who  would  portray  the  tangled  skein  of  life  is 
at  no  loss  for  situations  in  which  a  blind  destiny,  a 
dira  necessitas,  seems  to  rule.  He  sees  a  human 
being  held  in  Ixjndage  by  ignorance,  and  that 
through  no  fault  of  his  own ;  or  immured  from 
childhood  in  a  narrow  or  uncongenial  sphere,  so 
that  the  wing  of  spiritual  aspiration  is  lamed  from 
the  outset.  In  the  drama,  again,  decisions  of  the 
gravest  import  are  often  brought  about  by  events 
that  seem  purely  accidental,  so  that  the  individual 
comes  to  feel  that  he  is  but  the  plaything  of  an  in- 
exorable power.  His  very  ignorance  of  the  larger 
concatenation  of  things  prompts  the  thought  that 
he  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  blind  destiny.  But,  even 
when  he  is  aware  of  this  larger  concatenation,  he 
may  still  feel  compelled  to  bow  before  an  all-ruling 
necessity,  as  something  actually  experienced,  and 
it  is  this  iron  sway  which  the  dramatic  poet  often 
makes  it  his  task  to  bring  to  light.  Such  an  im- 
minent and  inexorable  necessity,  whose  causal  rela- 
tions we  may  so  far  recognize,  though  their  deeper 
significance  remains  in.scrutable,  must  likewise  fall 
under  the  conception  of  Fate. 

(3)  A  recrudescence  of  the  conception  shows  itself 
also  in  certain  recent  philosoj)hical  ideas.  Thus, 
those  who  find  the  sole  regulative  principle  of 
things  in  the  mechanism  of  Nature  do  not  seem 
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very  far  away  from  tlie  ancient  belief.  Herl)ert 
Spencer,  for  instance,  if  we  may  judge  from  tlie 
elucidation  of  his  system,  sees  the  necessary  causal 
energy  of  the  Unknowable  everywhere  in  opera- 
tion, and,  while  he  recognizes  a  progressive  move- 
ment in  the  world  as  it  now  is,  yet  he  looks  for  an 
eventual  disintegration,  thus  reading,  as  it  were, 
the  inherent  destiny  of  the  universe  in  the  merely 
mechanical  cycle  of  becoming  and  dissolution. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  Darwinian  theory, 
in  so  far  as  it  traces  biological  phenomena — pro- 
gress as  well  as  degeneration — to  merely  mechanical 
causes,  though  the  actual  progress  ought  to  be 
something  more  than  blind  necessity.  We  may 
also  instance  J.  S.  Mill,  who  discards  the  idea  of  a 
God  at  once  almighty  and  morally  good,  and  re- 
gards it  as  most  probable  that  there  exists  a  Supe- 
rior Being  whose  purposes  of  good  are  constantly 
thwarted  by  a  hostile  necessity — a  theory  analo- 
gousto  thatof  Parsiism,  though  Mill'srepresentation 
of  the  antagonistic  power  remains  quite  indefinite. 
Parallels  to  these  views  likewise  appear  in  Ger- 
many, e.g.  in  the  '  Evangelium  der  armen  Seele.' 
Again,  as  a  result  of  the  present  bias  of  philosophy 
towards  psychology,  witli  its  consequent  repudia- 
tion of  the  Ego  and  the  Efjo's  independent 
action,  and  its  tendency  to  explain  everything  by 
a  psychical  mechanism,  this  mechanism  itself  has 
become  a  kind  of  Fate,  a  necessity  brooding  over  all. 
Finally,  if  we  take  as  our  starting-point  the  mani- 
fold misery  of  the  world,  and  survey,  from  the  eudre- 
monistic  standpoint,  the  various  forms  of  evil — 
the  transitoriness  of  all  things  and  the  sufi'erings 
associated  therewith— we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the 
rise  of  a  philosophy  which  emphasizes  the  irration- 
ality of  existence,  traces  it  to  the  impulse  of  a  blind 
Will,  and  regards  the  extinction  of  this  Will  as 
the  final  task  of  the  race.  True  as  it  may  be  that 
there  is,  as  von  Hartmann  admits,  a  relative  ration- 
ality and  purpose  in  the  world,  yet,  according  to 
the  general  theory,  the  world  owes  its  existence  to 
the  persistent  action  of  an  unconscious  volition, 
i.e.  Chance,  or  to  blind  necessary  impulse,  the 
limit.s  of  whose  action  have  not  been  clearly  de- 
fined by  von  Hartmann,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  extinguished  Will  may  not  re-assert 
itself.  In  any  ease  it  is  obvious  that  this  Uncon- 
scious Will,  as  the  .source  of  all  things,  is  simply  a 
Fate,  a  Destiny  which  cannot  be  evaded  till  the 
Will  is  brought  to  extinction.  Such  is  the  latest 
prevalent  theory  of  the  universe. 

III.  Analysis,  Ixvkstigatios,  akd  Cox- 
CLVSION. — From  the  alx)ve  outline  we  see  the 
wide  diffusion  of  the  belief  in  Fate  among  man- 
kind, and  the  manifold  forms  it  assumes ;  we  see 
likewise  that  vestiges  of  the  lielief  persist  even 
where  a  radically  different  view  of  the  universe 
prevails,  and,  further,  that  the  idea  is  again  in 
various  shapes  gaining  a  footing  as  a  kind  of  re- 
action to  the  Christian  view.  Our  survey,  however, 
also  indicates  that  fatalism  takes  root  wherever 
men  regard  themselves  as  subject  to  an  irresistible 
power  thought  of  as  incapable  of  rational  or  pur- 
posive action.  Whether  the  all-controlling  force  is 
figured  as  immanent  or  as  transcendent,  wliether  it 
is  regarded  as  a  mechanical,  physical,  unconscious 
necessity,  or  is  credited  with  a  volition  whicli, 
though  conscious,  is  absolute  and  arbitrary  in  its 
working — in  every  case  it  is  to  be  recognized  as 
inevitable  Fate.  Fatalism  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  assumption  of  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Will 
represented  as  supramundane,  any  more  than  by  a 
physical  pantheism  or  pan-eosmisin  ;  nor  is  an  anti- 
dote to  it  found  in  the  ability  to  grasp  the  law  of 
Causality  or  the  order  of  Nature,  so  long,  at  all 
events,  as  these  are  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical 
necessity  enclasping  us.  Many  an  absurd  super- 
stition may  doubtless  be  dissijmted  by  a  knowledge 


of  the  uniformity  of  Nature ;  but,  if  in  the  last 
resort  this  uniformity  be  construed  as  an  aimless 
necessity  enfolding  all  things,  the  cramping  belief 
in  Fate  is  not  eliminated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  belief  can  be  finally 
extirpated  only  by  the  recognition  of  a  rational 
Good  Will  determining  the  natural  order  with 
reference  to  an  end,  and  harmonizing  therewith 
the  law  of  necessary  physical  causality.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  trace  the  purposive  relations 
of  every  phenomenon  in  the  world,  and  it  might 
therefore  appear  as  if,  after  all,  there  were  a 
place  for  Fate  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  But 
our  inability  to  trace  such  a  universal  purpose  in 
detail  does  not  justify  us  in  denying  its  existence 
— so  long  as  we  have  adequate  grounds  for  admit- 
ting the  presence  of  an  order  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  the  assumption  of  such  a  world-order 
can  be  made  good  only  in  so  far  as  we  abandon  the 
empirical  view  of  things,  and  recognize  that  the 
world  is  designed  to  move  from  one  stage  of  pro- 
gress to  another,  and  that,  in  particular,  the  moral 
world  is  intended  to  consummate  the  process  by 
means  of  individual  eflort  upon  a  basis  of  Divine 
action.  Considered  in  this  light,  every  known  im- 
perfection in  the  world  will  but  provide  a  motive 
for  its  own  removal,  while  the  knowledge  of  the 
contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  and  the 
consequent  perception  of  defect,  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  ameliorative  action.  The  belief  in  Fate 
will,  in  fact,  disappear  only  as  men  become  con- 
vinced that  the  world  has  been  rationally  designed 
by  a  rational  Will,  and  that  it  is  their  task,  as 
morally  endowed  beings — as  organs  of  the  Divine 
Will  conforming  to  the  plan  of  Providence — to 
realize  that  design. 

This  brings  us,  however,  face  to  face  with  the 
subjective  conditions  in  which  the  belief  in  Fate 
subsists,  and  in  which,  again,  its  elimination  is 
possible.  So  long  as  man  feels  himself  simply  im- 
|xitent  in  relation  to  Nature,  and  thinks  of  himself 
as  a  mere  atom  in  the  universal  order,  he  remains 
subject  to  Fate,  to  necessitj'.  So  long  as  he  regards 
his  position  and  his  lot  as  something  given,  to  which 
he  must  adapt  himself,  he  cannot  rise  above  the 
notion  of  Fate  ;  nor  is  any  deliverance  possible,  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  improve  his  position,  so  long 
as  he  is  disposed  to  euda^monism,  and,  consequently, 
dependent  upon  circumstances  or  upon  Nature. 
Euda-monism,  making  pleasure  the  end  of  life, 
strikes  at  the  springs  of  moral  energy  ;  it  makes 
man  the  thrall  of  the  things  which  promise  enjoy- 
ment, and  which  F'ate  is  supposed  to  bestow  or  deny. 
The  man  who,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as  his 
task  to  realize  a  Divinely-ordained  moral  ideal  will 
judge  of  all  things  in  reference  to  their  possible 
utility  for  that  purpose.  For  such  an  one  there 
exists  no  blind  destiny,  no  arbitrary  will,  to  para- 
lyze his  energy  ;  for  him  all  things  are  ordered  l)y 
God  with  a  view  to  their  subserving  his  Divinely 
ordained  ethical  task  ;  and,  just  because  it  is  God 
who  so  orders  the  world,  all  thought  of  an  aimless 
destiny  or  an  arbitrary  will  is  done  away.  For  him 
no  actual  state  of  aflairs  is  unalterably  ordained, 
but  every  fresh  situation  is  a  call  to  a  higher 
realization  of  the  world's  ethical  purpose,  for 
which,  indeed,  the  mechanical  uniformity  of 
Nature  provides  the  most  ellective  means.  For 
him,  too,  history  acquires  a  new  meaning,  its 
larger  canvas  showing  the  progress  of  man  to  con- 
sist in  the  fulfilment  of  his  peculiar  function,  and 
manifesting  the  sway,  not  of  a  blind  destiny,  but 
of  Providence.  Nor  can  the  existence  of  evil  falsify 
such  a  conviction,  as  the  very  fact  that  certain 
things  are  reckoned  evil  evinces  the  potency  of  the 
religious  and  moral  reason  which  recognizes  tlie 
ideal,  this  recognition  being,  in  fact,  the  first  step 
towards  its  practical  realization.     Evil  is,  there- 
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fore,  no  millstone,  no  incubus  of  Fate,  weighing 
down  the  mind  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  act 
of  its  being  overcome  it  provides  a  motive  for  re- 
newed eflort  and  further  progi-ess.  Of  all  religions 
it  is  Christianity  alone  which,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted, rings  the  knell  of  the  belief  in  Fate. 
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FATE  (Babylonian). — By  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  the  abstract  conception  of  Fate  or 
Destiny  was  never  personified  as  a  separate  deity, 
whose  nature  and  attributes  might  be  cited  as 
evidence  in  this  connexion.  But  they  possessed  a 
siiecial  word  for  '  Fate '  {Hmtu),  and  it  is  desirable 
to  establish  as  accurately  as  possible  the  senses 
in  which  the  word  was  used.  Apart  from  such 
direct  evidence  it  is  clear  that  in  Bab.  thought  a 
conception  of  Fate  or  Destiny  may  have  existed 
which  was  not  peculiarly  associated  with  the  word 
ihntu,  or  at  any  rate  may  not  have  left  its  traces 
on  the  context  of  extant  passages  in  which  the  word 
happens  to  occur.  Our  inquiry  thus  falls  into  two 
main  sections.  In  the  first  we  shall  examine  the  use 
and  precise  meaning  of  the  word  Hintu,  '  fate ' ;  in 
the  second  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
at  any  period  ^ye  may  legitimately  recognize  traces 
of  a  fatalistic  conception  in  Bab.  popular  beliefs 
or  philosophical  speculation.  The  latter  inquiry 
will  be  the  longer  of  the  two,  as  it  touches  some 
points  around  which  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
troversy has  gathered  during  recent  jrears. 

I.  Ihe  word  Hmtu,  pi.  Hmdti,  derived  from  the 
verb  SAmu,  '  to  establish,'  '  to  determine,'  is  the 
feminine  of  the  participle  Stmu.^  It  properly  has 
a  passive  meaning,  'established,'  'deternuned,'  but 
in  a  few  passages  referring  to  the  Slmtu  of  some 
of  the  greater  gods  it  is  clearly  used  with  an  active 
meaning,  in  the  sense  of  '  the  act  of  determining 
the  fate  or  lot.' "  From  the  fact  that  in  its  passive 
sense  the  word  i«  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for 
'death,'  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  death, 
and,  consequently,  the  length  of  life  were  events 
which  were  decreed  from  the  beginning.  That 
care  should  be  taken  before  drawing  such  a  con- 

1  For  references  to  the  principal  passages  in  vrhich  the  word 
occurs,  see  F.  Delitzsoh,  Astyr.  HWB,  Leipzia;,  1S96,  p.  653  ff.; 
•ad  Muss-Arnolt,  Concise  Diet,  of  the  Assyr.  Language,  Berlin, 
1905,  pp.  1052 f.,  1065  f. 

•Such  an  expression,  for  Instance,  as  ilmatka  la  iaruin 
tefarkaAnum,  'ThyHmtu  is  without  rival,  thyword  is(thatof) 
Juanl  (Creation-series,  Tabl.  IV.  line  4 ;  cf.  L.  W.  King,  Seren 
^TS  1  5*".  <^"'"'<">,  London,  1901,  I.  681.),  where  kimtu  is 
panlleled  by  «eJ,Tu  ('  word,' '  command '),  proves  that  the  former 
could  be  used  with  an  active  meaning. 


elusion  is  suggested  by  a  very  interesting  passage 
in  the  Cylinder-Inscription  of  Sennacherib,  in  which 
the  premature  death  of  Kudur-Nankhundi,  king 
of  Elam,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  by  the  com- 
mand of  Ashur  on  a  day  which  was  not  his  Hmtu, 
or  pre-ordained  fate.'  From  this  passage  it  is  clear 
that  Hmtu  was  not  an  irrevocable  destiny,  since,  at 
any  rate  in  Kudur-Nankhundi's  case,  it  could  be 
overridden  by  the  special  decree  of  Ashur,  the 
national  god  of  Assyria.  By  whom  then  was  the 
Simtu,  or  '  fate,'  determined,  which  could  apparently 
be  altered  at  will  by  the  head  of  the  pantheon !  A 
study  of  the  Bab.  mythology  enables  us  to  answer 
the  question  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

In  the  legends  the  power  of  controlling  the  fates 
or  destinies  of  all  the  gods,  in  other  words,  the 
various  departments  and  sections  of  the  universe, 
wjis  symbolized  by  the  possession  of  certain  magical 
tablets,  known  as  the  dupHntdti,  or  '  Tablets  of 
Fate.'  In  the  Bab.  Creation-legend,  when  the 
monster  Ti&mat,  after  the  defeat  of  her  consort 
ApsO,  appointed  Kingu  the  leader  of  her  host,  she 
gave  him  the  Tablets  of  Fate  and  laid  them  on 
his  breast :  the  Tablets  were  not  merely  the  symbol 
of  authority,  but  in  themselves  conferred  the  power 
to  rule.  So,  too,  the  first  act  of  Marduk,  after  the 
conquest  of  Tiftmat  and  her  host,  was  to  take  from 
Kingu  the  Fate-Tablets,  seal  them,  and  place  them 
on  his  own  breast."  It  is  clear  that  he  did  this  in 
order  to  acquire  the  power  inherent  in  the  Tablets 
which  Kingu  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  magical 
character  of  the  Tablets  and  the  manner  in  which 
their  mere  possession  conferred  supreme  power 
upon  the  holder  are  well  illustrated  by  the  legend 
of  the  storm-god  Zfl,  which  recounts  how  he  stole 
them  from  their  rightful  owner,  Enlil,  the  god  of 
Nippur."  The  privileges  their  possession  conferred 
may  be  gathered  from  Zft's  soliloquy  when  con- 
templating the  theft : 

*  I  will  take  the  Fate-Tablets  of  the  gods,  and  the  oracles  ot 
all  the  gods  will  I  direct ;  I  will  establish  my  throne  and  dis- 
pense commands ;  I  will  nUe  every  one  of  the  Spirits  of  Heaven  I  • 

The  legend  relates  how  Zd  waited  for  the  dawn 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hall  where  Enlil  dwelt.  And, 
while  Enlil  was  pouring  out  the  clear  water  for  his 
morning  ablution,  Zfl  swooped  down  and  seized  the 
Fate-Tablets  wluch  Enlil  had  laid  aside  with  hb 
diadem  and  other  insignia  on  the  throne  beside  him. 
Ztt  made  off  with  the  Tablets  to  his  inaccessible 
mountain,  where  he  enjoyed  the  power  they  con- 
ferred until  the  Sun-god  caught  him  in  his  net  and 
recovered  them  for  Enlil. 

From  these  passages  in  the  mythology  it  is  clear 
that  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  fates  of  gods  and 
men  was  the  chief  of  the  gods,  and  that  he  enjoyed 
his  power  by  virtue  of  the  Fate-Tablets  which  he 
possessed.  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Fate-Tablets  had  any  independent  existence  or  any 
power  apart  from  their  possessor.  It  is  also  clear 
that  they  did  not  in  any  sense  resemble  a  Book  of 
Fate,  for  the  whole  future  was  not  recorded  un- 
changeably upon  them  :  nor  have  we  any  evidence 
that  the  Divine  holder  of  the  Tablets  recorded  his 
decrees  upon  them  from  time  to  time.  They  appear 
to  have  been  merely  magical  insignia,  which  enabled 
the  god  who  held  them  actively  to  control  and 
mould  the  course  of  events.  The  legends  which 
have  been  recovered  concerning  them  arose  at  a 
period  when  the  Bab.  pantheon  was  already  in  ex- 
istence, and  the  owner  of  the  Tablets,  anti  hence 
the  ultimate  arbiter  of  Fate,  was  the  head  of  the 
pantheon.  Originally  this  god  was  Enlil  of  Nippur, 
who  retains  his  early  privilege  in  the  legend  of  Zfl  ; 
with  the  rise  of  Babylon  to  power  Marduk  usurps 

1  The  phrase  is  ina  am  Id  Hmtisu ;  cf.  Bawlinson,  WAI  i. 
(1861)  pi.  41,  col.  v.  line  2. 

2  Cf.  King,  op.  cit.  i.  20  f.  and  74  f. 

s  Cf.  E.  J.  H  rper,  Beitrdge  zur  Assyriologte,  11.  (Leipzig,  1834) 
408  ft.,  467  B. 
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the  attributes  of  Enlil,  and  in  the  Creation-series 
in  its  present  form  we  are  told  how  he  became 
possessed  of  the  Fate-Tablets.  In  Assyria,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ashur,  the  national  god,  inherited  in 
turn  the  attributes  of  the  supreme  Bab.  deity — 
among  them  the  most  important  being  the  power 
to  decree  fate. 

2.  From  an  examination  of  the  uses  of  the  word 
Kmtu,  and  of  the  legends  which  refer  to  the  Fate- 
Tablets,  it  would  seem  that,  at  any  rate  in  popular 
belief,  the  fates,  both  of  the  universe  and  of  in- 
dividual gods  and  men,  were  not  believed  to  have 
been  fixed  from  the  beginning,  but  were  pictured 
as  in  hourly  process  of  development  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  supreme  deity.  It 
remains  to  inquire  whether,  apart  from  these 
legends  and  beliefs,  we  may  trace  evidence  that 
the  Babylonians  of  any  period  conceived  of  Fate 
as  an  impersonal  and  inexorable  law.  To  answer 
this  question  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  briefly 
to  one  aspect,  the  so-called  '  Astral  Theory,'  of  the 
Bab.  religion,  which  was  elaborated  in  Germany 
a  few  years  ago  and  still  retains  a  considerable 
following  in  tliat  country.  For  upholders  of  the 
theory  claim  that  belief  in  a  fixed  Fate  or  Destiny, 
both  of  the  universe  and  of  the  individual,  did 
enter  largely  into  Bab.  thought  of  all  periods,  in- 
cluding even  the  pre-historic  age. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  theory  is  that, 
according  to  the  Bab.  conception  of  the  universe,  everything 
on  eartli  was  a  copy  of  a  heavenly  prototype.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  the  i3abylonians,  lilse  the  Hebrews,  conceived  the 
universe  as  consisting  of  three  parts — the  heaven  above,  the 
earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Winclcler,  the 
ctlief  exponent  of  the  astrat  theory,  and  his  followers  elaborate 
this  conception  of  the  universe,  and  would  trace  in  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  heavens  a  parallel  to  the  earth.  Thus  they 
would  divide  the  universe,  according  to  their  view  of  Bab. 
beliefs,  into  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  world,  the  latter's  three 
divisions  (the  heaven  being  confined  to  the  air  or  atmosphere 
immediately  above  the  earth)  corresponding  to  the  northern 
heaven,  the  zodiac,  and  the  southern  heaven.  The  important 
point  to  note  is  that  in  these  threefold  subdivisions  the  zodiac 
and  the  earth  occupy  the  second  place  and  correspond  to  one 
another.  Thus  the  movements  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
five  great  planets  (which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye)  through 
the  ecliptic  constellations  were  held  to  have  a  peculiar  connexion 
with  events  on  earth.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  later  Bab.  period 
the  greater  gods  were  identified  with  the  planets  and  the  lesser 
goda  with  the  fixed  stars,  each  god  having  his  special  house  or 
■tar  in  heaven  in  addition  to  his  temple  on  earth.  By  analogy 
the  astral  theory  assumes  that  everything  on  earth  had  its 
equivalent  in  heaven,  lands  and  cities  in  addition  to  temples  all 
having  their  cosmic  counterparts.  The  movements  of  the  stars 
were,  according  to  the  theory,  related  to  events  on  earth  much 
as  a  moving  object  seen  in  a  mirror  is  related  to  its  reflexion. 
Their  movements  were  the  cause  of  events  on  earth  ;  but  the 
movements  themselves  were  not  the  arbitrary  acts  of  inde- 
pendent deities.  They  tools  place  in  accordance  with  a  cosmic 
law  of  harmony,  inherent  in  the  universe,  and  ordained  from  the 
beginning  of  creation.  For  a  further  mystical  conception  is 
a8crii>ed  by  the  astral  mythologists  to  the  Babylonians:  that, 
as  the  part  may  be  held  to  correspond  in  essence  to  the  whole, 
BO  any  single  phenomenon  of  the  universe  was  believed  to  reflect 
the  whole  in  miniature.  The  course  of  the  world-cycle,  for 
example,  was  reflected  in  the  struggle  of  the  dual  powers  of 
Nature,  in  light  and  darkness,  in  summer  and  winter,  in  cold 
and  heat.  Moreover,  as  the  succession  of  day  and  night  may 
be  held  to  correspond  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  so  the 
year  itself  corresponded  to  greater  cycles  of  time,  consisting,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  ages  of  the  world  during  the  historic  period, 
and,  on  the  other,  in  seons  of  the  world-cycle.  Thus,  according 
to  these  mystical  doctrines,  which  are  ascribed  by  the  upholders 
of  the  astral  theory  to  Babylonians  of  all  periods,  every  occur- 
rence in  both  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  halves  of  the  universe 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in  obedience  to  the  symmetrical 
but  inexorable  laws  of  Fate  or  Destiny. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  article  to 
do  more  tlian  indicate  briefly  the  false  assumptions 
on  which  this  theory  rests.  Most  theories  of  inter- 
pretation have  some  historical  basis  to  rest  upon, 
and  in  making  generalizations  of  this  magnitude  it 
is  usual  to  support  them  by  reference  to  texts  of 
ascertained  date.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  astral  scliool  to  do  without  such 
aids.  Since  the  inscriptions  which  have  actually 
been  recovered  do  not  in  themselves  furnish  the 
necessary  support  for  their  thesis,  they  plant  the 
roots  of  tlieir  theory  in  a  purely  imaginary  age 


where  evidence  for  or  against  it  is  ex  hypothesi 
lacking.  Thus  the  oldest  monuments  that  have 
been  recovered  upon  Bab.  sites  are  not  regarded 
by  them  as  relics  of  the  early  stages  of  Bab.  culture. 
It  is  assumed  that  in  the  periods  behind  them  there 
existed  a  most  elaborate  and  highly  developed  civil- 
ization, described  as  pre-historic  and  lying  back  in 
the  darkness  beyond  the  earliest  existing  records. 
In  the  total  absence  of  material  evidence  it  is  no 
difficult  task  to  paint  this  age  in  colours  wliich  are 
sliared  by  no  other  early  or  primitive  race  in  the 
world's  history.  It  is  assumed  that  war  and  vio- 
lence had  no  existence  in  this  pre-historic  time. 
Intellect  dominated  and  controlled  the  passions  of 
this  primeval  but  highly  gifted  people,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, one  form  of  intellectual  conception,  based 
on  a  scientific  knowledge  of  astronomy.  It  is 
postulated  that  a  jjurely  astronomical  theory  or 
conception  of  the  universe  lay  at  the  root  of  their 
civilization  and  governed  their  whole  thought  and 
conduct;  and  this  was  no  secret  teaching  of  a 
priesthood,  but  a  universally  held  belief  which  per- 
meated every  branch  of  the  national  and  individual 
life.  These  doctrines  in  their  perfect  state  perished 
with  the  other  relics  of  their  supposed  pre-historic 
inventoi'S.  But  they  were  inherited  by  the  Semitic 
immigrants  into  Babylonia ;  and,  though  employed 
by  them  in  altered  and  corrupted  forms,  have,  it 
is  said,  left  their  traces  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. In  this  way  the  astral  my  thologist  attempts 
to  explain  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  evi- 
dence, from  which  he  claims  to  be  able  to  recon- 
struct the  original  beliefs  in  their  entirety.  So  in- 
volved are  they  in  the  conception  of  an  inexorable 
Fate  or  Destiny  of  the  universe  that,  according 
to  the  upholders  of  the  astral  theory,  the  earliest 
Babylonians  claimed  to  be  in  a  position  to  foretell 
the  future  in  its  broader  aspects.  For  it  is  asserted 
that  they  believed  themselves  able,  by  a  mystical 
application  of  a  remarkably  accurate  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  not  only  to  disclose  the  origin  of  the 
world  from  its  birth,  but  also  to  foretell  its  renewal 
in  future  iEons. 

To  find  evidence  for  their  theory  the  astral  my- 
thologists are  naturally  obliged  to  rely  on  texts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  historic 
period.  Assuming  the  close  correspondence  be- 
tween the  zodiac  and  the  earth  in  early  Bab. 
thought  (an  assumption  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made),  it  is  argued  that  the  Baby- 
lonians divided  the  course  of  the  world's  liistory 
into  Ages  according  to  the  particular  sign  of  the 
zodiac  in  which  the  sun  stood  each  year  at  the 
vernal  equinox.  This  is  a  most  vital  point  of  the 
theory,  and  it  postulates  on  tlie  part  of  the  early 
Babylonians  a  liigldy  accurate  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy ;  it  assumes  a  knowledge  on  their  part  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  could  be 
based  only  on  a  very  rigid  system  of  astronomical 
observation  and  record.  The  course  of  Bab.  history, 
from  the  pre-historic  period  onwards,  was  thus 
divided,  according  to  the  theory,  into  three  Ages 
— those  of  the  Twins,  the  Bull,  and  the  Ram — ac- 
cording to  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  in  wliich  the  sun 
stood  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Certain  myths  are 
supposed  to  have  characterized  each  of  tliese  Ages, 
not  only  affecting  religious  beliefs,  but  so  impreg- 
nating Bab.  thought  tliat  they  even  influenced  his- 
torical writings.  As  the  sun  at  tlie  vernal  equinox 
gradually  progressed  through  the  great  ecliptic 
constellations,  so,  according  to  the  theory,  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  was  believed  to  be  evolved  in 
harmony  with  its  course,  and  the  pre-ordained  Fate 
of  the  universe  was  slowly  unrolled. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
arbitrary  and  fanciful  system  of  interpretation 
which  the  astral  mythologist  is  forced  to  apply  to 
his  texts  in  order  to  make  them  fit  his  theory.     It 
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will  snffice  to  Bummarize  the  damaging  criticism 
wiiicli  the  tlieory  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  an 
astronomer,'  by  wliicli  its  supposed  astronomical 
basis  has  been  completely  demolished.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  even  the  later  Babylonians  had  a  sufficiently 
accurate  system  of  measuring  the  heavens  to  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  precession  of 
tiie  equinoxes.  But  in  complete  independence  of 
this  fact,  and  assuming  such  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Babylonians  of  all  ages,  Kugler  has 
shown  that  the  inferences  elaborated  from  the 
assumption  by  Winckler  and  his  school  do  not 
follow.  It  is  well  known  that  the  difl'erent  ecliptic 
constellations  which  make  up  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  do  not  eacli  occupy  thirty  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic,  but  that  some  are  longer  and  some  shorter. 
Also  the  constellations  of  the  Bab.  astronomers 
during  the  late  periods  do  not  completely  coincide 
with  ours.  For  instance,  the  most  eastern  star  of 
our  constellation  Virgo  was  counted  by  the  Baby- 
lonians of  the  Arsaeid  era  as  belonging  to  the  next 
ecliptic  constellation,  Leo,  since  it  was  known  as 
'  the  hind  foot  of  the  lion.'  But,  fortunately  for 
our  purpose,  not  much  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Twins  and  the  western  limit  of 
the  Ram,  which  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  three  World- Ages  of  the  astral  mythologists  ; 
for  the  two  bright  stars,  Castor  and  Pollux,  from 
which  the  Twins  receive  their  name,  were  un- 
doubtedly reckoned  in  that  constellation  by  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  easternmost  star  of  our  con- 
stellation of  the  Fishes  (a  Piscium)  was  probably 
well  beyond  the  Bab.  constellation  of  the  Ram. 
Working  on  this  assumption,  and  assigning  thirty 
degrees  to  each  of  the  three  intervening  constella- 
tions, Kugler  has  calculated  the  years  in  which  the 
sun  entered  these  signs  of  the  zodiac  at  the  vernal 
equinox.  He  is  consejiuently  able  to  state  accur- 
ately the  years  in  which  Winckler's  World-Ages 
would  have  begun  and  ended,  and  his  figures 
entirely  dispose  of  all  Winckler's  claims  to  an 
astronomical  basis  for  his  astral  system.  The  Age 
of  the  Twins,  instead  of  ending,  as  Winckler  and 
his  followers  hold,  about  2800  B.C.,  really  ended  in 
the  year  4383  B.C.  Thus  the  Age  of  the  Bull  began 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Sargon  I., 
who  is  supposed  to  have  inaugurated  its  beginning, 
and  it  ended  considerably  before  the  birth  of  gam- 
murabi,  under  whom,  we  are  told,  the  Bull- Age 
motifs  were  principally  developed.  Moreover,  from 
the  time  of  the  1st  dynasty  of  Babylon  onwards, 
down  to  tlie  year  81  B.C.,  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
whole  course  of  her  history,  Babylon  was  really 
living  in  the  Age  of  the  Ram,  not  in  that  of  the 
Bull.  In  short,  all  the  motifs  and  myths  which 
have  been  so  confidently  and  with  such  ingenuity 
connected  by  the  astral  mythologists  with  the  Bull 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  ought  really  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Ram.  But  even  the  astral  myth- 
ologists admit  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  Ram 
motif  in    the   Bab.   mythology.'      Granting    all 

1  Sec  F.  X.  Kugler,  /m  Bannkreia  Babels,  Munster,  1910.  Ct. 
also  C.  Bezold,  '  Astronomie  Hiinmelsschau  und  Astrallehre  bei 
den  Babyloniem'  (SiUungstiericht£  der  Heidelberger  AkademU 
der  WU'senschaften^  15)11,  Abh.  2).  For  a  scientific  survey  of 
the  astronomical  liiiowledge  of  the  Babylonians,  see  especi- 
ally Kugler's  SUrnkrtnde  und  Sterndunst  in  Babel,  Miinster, 
1907-1912 ;  and  cf.  also  his  Die  babylonische  Moiidrechnung, 
Freiburg  im  Br.  1900,  and  Ernst  Weidner,  Beitrdfje  zur  baby. 
ioniscAen  Astronomie(=:  Beitriige  zur  Ansyriologie.viiui, Leipzig, 
1911).  Jastrow's  Die  Religion  Bahylonieng  \nid  Ansyrieiu,  li. 
416-748  (Giessen,  1909-1911),  contains  a  detailed  description  of 
much  of  the  astrological  material. 

s  According  to  Winckler's  system,  the  Age  of  the  Ram  did 
not  start  till  about  the  8th  cent.  b.c.,  being  inaugurated  by  a 
fresh  revision  of  the  calendar  under  Nabonassar.  But  no 
amount  of  ingenuity  can  discover  material  for  a  Rammofi/at 
Babylon.  The  nearest  approach  to  one  is  found  in  the  Libyan 
desert:  Jupiter  Ammon  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a  ram, 
and  he  is  assumed  to  have  been  identical  in  his  nature  with 
Marduk.    Thus  the  new  reckoning  is  supposed  to  have  ]>assed 


Winckler's  a.ssumptions  with  regard  to  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  Babylonians,  the  theory 
is  found  not  to  stand  investigation  :  his  astronomy 
is  at  fault,  and  his  three  astrological  World-Ages 
do  not  really  correspond  with  his  periods  of  history. 
It  follows  that  the  Babylonians  did  not  divide  the 
history  of  the  world  into  astral  Ages,  and  all 
grounds  for  the  further  assumption  as  to  their  con- 
ception at  an  early  period  of  a  world-cycle,  evolved 
through  a  succession  of  ieons,  in  accordance  with 
an  inexorable  Fate  or  Destiny,  are  thus  removed. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  in  the  later  periods 
of  Babylonian  history  we  may  not  recognize  a  fatal- 
istic conception  in  priestly,  as  opposed  to  popular, 
belief.  The  evidence  of  Diodorus,  Philo  of  Alex- 
andria, and  other  writers  may  certainly  be  cited  in 
favour  of  ascribing  to  the  later  Chaldaean  priest- 
hood the  teaching  of  a  religious  and  cosmic  system 
closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  an  impersonal 
Fate  or  Destiny.  But  their  evidence  is  certainly  not 
applicable  to  any  period  earlier  than  the  Seleucid 
era,  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  nucleus 
of  native  tradition  from  the  essentially  different 
form  it  a.ssumed  under  Hellenic  influence.  It  is 
certain  that  the  gradual  advance  in  the  Babylonian 
knowledge  of  astronomy  from  the  8th  cent.  B.C. 
onwards  prepared  the  way,  in  the  Achoenienian 
period,  for  the  recognition  of  law  in  the  heavens  as 
opposed  to  the  earlier  conception  of  a  universe 
under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  personal  deities  swayed 
by  human  passions.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Babylonian  astrologers  themselves  ever  evolved 
a  conception  of  Destiny,  as  existing  apart  from  the 
gods,  except  under  the  direct  influence  of  Uieek 
speculation. 

To  sura  up  the  results  of  our  inquiry  ;  it  is  prob- 
able that  at  no  period  much  earlier  than  the 
Seleucid  era  had  the  Babylonians  any  conception 
of  Fate  or  Destiny  as  a  blind,  impersonal,  and  in- 
exorable law,  whether  as  applied  to  the  universe 
or  to  the  individual.  In  their  belief  the  fate, 
whether  of  a  man  or  of  a  country  (which  was  usu- 
ally the  limit  of  their  speculation),  was  not  irre- 
vocably fixed,  but  was  in  continual  process  of 
development,  under  the  supervision  of  the  most 
powerful  deity  known  to  them  at  the  time.  In  the 
earliest  period  the  city-god  was  for  his  worshippers 
the  unchallenged  arbiter  of_  fate ;  but,  with  the 
growth  of  a  federation  of  cities  and  the  accom- 
panying development  of  a  pantheon,  his  place  was 
naturally  taken  by  the  head  of  the  pantheon — at 
first  Enlil  of  Nippur,  but  afterwards  Marduk  of 
Babylon  ;  and  in  Assyria,  Ashur,  the  national  god. 
Before  the  Hellenistic  period.  Fate  was  never  dis- 
sociated in  Babylonian  belief  from  the  personal 
direction  of  the  gods,  and,  when  once  it  had  been 
decreed,  it  was  still  capable,  in  extreme  and  excep- 
tional cases,  of  modification. 

LiTBRATURB.— For  Collections  of  passages  from  the  inscrip- 
tions in  which  the  Bab.  word  for  '  Fate '  occurs,  see  the  refer- 
ences cited  on  p.  778",  n.  1;  and  tor  pass.iges  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject  in  the  Bab.  mythology,  see  p.  778>>,  notes  2  and  3.  The  best 
and  most  detailed  criticism  of  the  80K?a11ed  '  astral  theory '  of 
the  Babylonian  religion  is  Kugler's  Im  Bannkreis  BabeU  ;  and 
for  scieritillc  information  on  Bab.  knowledge  of  astronomy,  see 
the  other  works  cited  on  p.  7S0»,  n.  1. 

Lkonard  W.  Kino. 
FATE  (Buddhist).— To  Oriental  thought  in 
general,  and  more  especially  to  a  mind  trained  in 
Buddhist  doctrine  and  possessed  by  the  teaching 
and  preconceptions  of  Buddhist  ethics,  the  idea  of 
Destiny  or  Fate  presents  itself  in  an  entirely 
difl'erent  aspect  from  that  to  which  Greek  mytho- 
logy or  philosophy  has  given  currency  in  the  West, 
over  to  Egypt,  while  Babylon  remained  unaffected  and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  'Bull  moti/s.'  The  only  explanation  put  for- 
ward is  that  the  Age  of  the  Ram  began  at  a  time  when  the 
power  of  Babylon  was  on  the  decline.  This  example  of  con- 
structive theorizing  is  quite  typical  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
astral  mythologist  is  capable  of  clearing  the  most  stupendous 
obistacles. 
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'  Fate,'  in  the  sense  of  an  external  compelling 
power,  with  universal  sway  and  irresistible  decrees, 
IS  a  conception  entirely  alien  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  either  of  the  great  schools  of  Buddhist 
thought,  and  is  opposed  to  the  exhortations  to  per- 
sonal effort  and  strife  in  order  to  win  salvation 
which  in  the  sacred  books  the  Master  is  constantly 
represented  as  uttering.  The  disciple  of  the  Hina- 
yana  works  out  his  own  deliverance  by  his  own 
unaided  toil  and  self-discipline  ;  and,  as  none  can 
help,  so  none  can  hinder  in  the  great  task.  The 
kindlier  and  more  liberal  creed  of  the  Mahayana 
puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  seeker  after  truth  and 
rest  supernatural  and  etiective  aid,  whereby  his 
feeble  endeavours  may  be  seconded  and  supported, 
and  brought  to  certain  fruition.  In  either  case  the 
issue  of  life  depends  ultimately  upon  the  individual, 
the  determining  factor  being  his  own  will  and  moral 
purpose,  and  neither  is  the  result  foreordained  nor 
xs  he  himself  the  plaything  or  helpless  victim  of  an 
omnipotent  force  wnich  he  can  neither  influence 
nor  resist. 

The  place  which  Fate  or  Destiny  occupies  in  the 
systems  of  Greek  and  European  philosophy  and 
theology  is  in  the  East  taken  by  karma  (q.v.). 
Karma,  however,  implying  action  with  all  its 
results  or  '  fruits,'  so  far  from  being  an  extraneous 
and  all-compelling  force  which  exercises  over  the 
course  of  human  life  an  irresponsible  control  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid  or  resisted,  is  the  self-caused 
and  internal  constraint  of  the  deeds  of  the  in- 
dividual in  his  transient  existences  upon  earth. 
He  is  himself  his  own  fate,  in  that  he  receives  now 
the  due  and  deserved  recompense  for  what  he  has 
himself  done,  be  it  good  or  evil.  And  his  life 
proceeds,  not  on  lines  determined  for  him  from 
above  or  from  without,  but  on  lines  which  he  has 
himself  marked  out  and  continues  to  mark  out 
with  irrevocable  certainty  and  exactness,  as  long 
as  a  life  of  fruitful  activity  is  prolonged.  Only 
when  his  actions  cease  to  bear  '  fruit '  is  the  con- 
trol broken,  the  power  of  karma  rendered  in- 
effective, and  he  him.self  set  free.  Between  the 
conception  of  '  Fate,'  therefore,  as  dehned  in  the 
teaching  of  Greece  and  the  West,  and  its  Buddhist 
and  Eastern  counterpart,  there  is  a  profound  dif- 
ference as  well  as  a  substantial  likeness.  In  both 
the  power  is  absolute,  dominant,  and  irresistible  ; 
its  movement  can  neither  be  stayed  nor  turned 
aside.  In  the  former,  however,  man  has  nothing 
to  say  to  it ;  he  can  only  bow  his  head  and  submit. 
Fate  regulates  the  course  and  issue  of  all,  and  man 
can  only  make  the  best  of  his  own  hard  case. 
According  to  the  scheme  of  thought  of  the  East, 
man  orders  his  own  destiny.  Once  determined,  it 
is  in  each  part  and  at  each  moment  as  rigorous  and 
unbending  as  the  most  absolute  pronouncement  of 
the  Fates.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone  ;  the 
effect  remains,  and  must  be  realized  in  the  form  of 
reward  or  suffering  in  liLs  own  personal  experience 
and  life.  He  may,  however,  or  rather  he  must,  by 
his  own  actions  and  conduct  determine  what  his 
future  shall  be.  Its  course  and  conditions  are 
entirely  laid  down  by  himself.  When  these  have 
been,  as  it  were,  prescribed,  they  have  passed  be- 
yond his  control  and  are  unalterable  and  irrevoc- 
able. But  tlie  future  is  in  his  own  hands.  At 
each  moment  by  his  deeds  he  is  shaping  his  own 
destiny.  The  moulding  thereof  for  good  or  for  evil 
rests  entirely  with  himself.  He  ordains  and  directs 
his  own  fate,  which  is  then  inexorable  and  self- 
operative.  All  his  life  long  he  is  under  the 
dominion  of  karma,  and  cannot  escape  from  its 
effects. 

In  a  wider  cosniical  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
the  conception  of  Fate  prevailed  in  Buddhism, 
inasmuch  as  Buddhist  doctrine  took  over  from 
Hinduism  the  conception  of  world  cycles,  succeed- 


ing one  another  as  the  acts  of  an  indefinitely  pro- 
longed drama  of  birth,  florescence,  decay,  and 
death  (cf.  Ages  of  the  World  [Buddhist]). 
From  the  Buddhist  point  of  view,  each  cycle  was 
characterized  by  the  renewed  preaching  of  the  true 
doctrine,  which  was  more  or  less  widely  accepted 
amongst  men,  ran  its  course,  and  then  fell  into 
neglect  with  the  increasing  prevalence  of  unbelief 
and  wickedness,  and  finally  disappeared.  In  each 
cycle  a  Buddha  is  bom,  who  gains  for  himself 
illumination  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
which  he  then  proclaims  to  the  world.  But  the 
truth  prevails  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  is 
succeeded  again  by  times  of  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness, dispelled  in  their  turn  by  a  fresh  revelation. 
Thus  Gautama,  the  Buddha  of  this  age,  has  been 
preceded  by  an  indefinite  number  of  earlier 
Buddhas,  who  in  succession  taught  the  Law.'  He 
himself  prophesied  of  the  end  of  the  present  cj'cle, 
which  would  be  accompanied  by  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  all  knowledge  of  tlie  truth  ;  thereafter 
Maitreya,  the  Buddha  of  the  coming  age,  would 
appear  upon  the  earth,  would  attain  to  perfect 
insight  and  wisdom,  and  in  due  time  would  restore 
the  true  doctrine  to  mankind.'' 

The  series  of  world-cycles,  therefore,  is  in- 
dependent of  human  will  and  endeavour,  and  so 
far  corresponds  to  a  conception  of  Fate,  relentless 
and  almost  mechanical,  with  supreme  and  absolute 
control  of  the  destinies  of  all,  moving  forward 
resistlessly  to  a  predetermined  end.  The  doctrine, 
however,  is  purely  cosmical,  and  does  not  concern 
itself  witli  the  career  or  fate  of  the  individual, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  may  chance  to  have 
been  torn  at  an  age  propitious  or  otherwise  for 
attending  to  the  preaching  of  a  Buddha.  This  last 
event,  of  course,  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth 
within  the  cycle,  like  all  the  other  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  his  life,  is  controlled  by  karma. 
His  existence  is  comprised,  as  it  were,  within  the 
world-scheme,  as  an  item  or  element  in  its  progress. 
But  it  contributes  nothing  to  its  determination, 
and  cannot  affect  its  course.  The  revolution  of  the 
ages,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  true  teaching,  the 
destruction  and  resuscitation  of  the  universe,  repeat 
themselves  within  assigned  and  unalterable  limits, 
without  cessation,  and  apparently  without  con- 
ceived or  conceivable  beginning  or  end. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  from  the  Bud- 
dhist point  of  view  Destiny  or  Fate,  as  it  affects 
the  individual,  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  theory 
of  strict  and  determinate  causation,  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  his  own  actions  resulting  in  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  freedom  and  happiness,  or 
involving  him  in  renewed  tribulation  and  punish- 
ment. Moreover,  both  of  the  great  scliools,  the 
Mahayana  and  the  Hinayana,  taught  the  possi- 
bility of  deliverance  or  redemption  from  the  power 
of  karma,  in  the  attainment  of  nirvana,  the  state 
in  which  actions  are  performed  without  desire  or 
'  clinging,'  and  therefore  do  not  entail  any  result- 
ant consequences  which  must  be  worked  out  in  a 
renewed  existence.  In  practice,  especially  in  the 
Mahayana,  nirvana  came  to  be  equivalent  to  para- 
dise or  lieaven ;  but  it  was  originally  attainable 
and  attained  here  upon  earth  during  the  mundane 
life.  And  the  broad  difl'erence  between  the  doc- 
trines of  the  two  schools  consisted  in  this,  that  in 
the  endeavour  to  reach  the  goal,  and  to  secure 
final  release,  the  adherent  of  the  Hinayana  found 
himself  dependent  upon  his  own  unaidecl  exertions  ; 

1  Ei(<hty-one  of  these,  for  example,  are  enumerated  in  tha 
Sukhdvati-vyuha  3,  beginning  with  Dipafikara,  '  long  ago  in  the 
past,  in  an  innumerable  and  more  than  innumerable,  enormous, 
innneasurahle,  and  incomprehensible  kaipa  before  now.'  Else- 
where predecessors  of  Dipankara  are  named  (Jdtaka,  i.  43). 
Gautama  is  said  to  have  *  received  recognition '  from  twenty-four 
of  these. 

2  See  art.  BcoDiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  885 
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no  external  aid  was  either  available  or  possible,  and 
in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  term  he  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  The  Mahayana,  on 
the  contrary,  conceived  of  a  hierarchy  of  super- 
natural beings,  the  Bodhhatlvas  (q.v.),  who  were 
ever  willing  and  able  to  bring  help  in  the  strife ;  by 
whose  aid  man  might  rise,  when  his  own  strength 
would  fail.  The  entire  cycle,  however,  of  human 
existence,  thus  regnlatea  in  each  individual  in- 
stance by  karma,  was  carried  out  and  completed 
within  the  larger  cosmical  cycle,  in  which  karma 
had  no  meaning  or  place.  The  latter  proceeded  in 
a  fixed  and  determmed  order,  through  aeons  upon 
ajons  of  time.  It  represented,  upon  the  broadest 
possible  scale,  the  Buddhist  or  rather  Indian  con- 
ception of  a  mechanical  and  all-controlling  Destiny, 
to  which  the  entire  universe  was  subject,  alike  in 
its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its  dissolution. 

LrfKUATURK. — For  the  general  literature,  Bee  art.  Karma.  Cf. 
Dhamma-Saiigai^i,  iii.  1,  tr.  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  in  Buddhist 
Psychology,  \jondon,  1900,  pp.  123-155;  Abhidhammattha- 
SaAgaha,  v,  8,  tr.  Shwe  Zan  Aiincf,  Compendium  oj  Philosophy, 
London,  1910,  p.  14311. ;  H.  C.  Warren,  Buddhism  in  Trans- 
lations, Cambridge,  Mass.,  1896,  pp.  215-221,  226-233,  481-486 ; 
D.  T.  Suxuki,  Oullines  of  Mahdpdna  Buddhism,  London,  1907, 

p-  i9«ff-  A.  S.  Geden. 

FATE  (Celtic). — As  among  all  imaginative  and 
superstitious  peoples,  the  belief  in  Destiny  was 
strong  among  the  Gaels.  The  whole  of  life  was 
regarded  by  them  as  encompassed  and  ruled  by 
an  over-mastering  Fate,  from  which  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escape.  In  the  older  literature 
we  find  constant  expression  given  to  this  belief. 

'  If  it  be  here  that  I  am  fated  to  die,  I  have  no  power  to 
shun  it,'  saj-s  Diarmaid  in  the  tale  of  the  '  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid 
and  Grdinne.*  *  It  is  profitless  to  fly  from  death  ;  and,  though 
I  should  avoid  the  battle,  flight  never  yet  saved  a  wretch,' 
says  Congal  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Magh  Bath  (cd. 
O'Donovan,  Irish  Arch.  Soc.,  Dublin,  1842).  'There  are  three 
periods  of  time  that  cannot  be  avoided — the  hour  of  death, 
the  hour  of  birth,  and  the  hour  of  conception  '  (ib.).  In  an  old 
poem  attributed  to  St.  Columba  we  get  the  same  idea  of  the 
fixity  of  Fate : 

'  When  once  the  fixed  period  of  death  arrives. 

There  is  no  fortress  which  can  resist  it ;  .  ,  . 

But  the  fortunate  in  life  are  protected 

Even  in  the  fore-front  of  a  battle  .  .  . 

Whatever  God  has  destined  for  a  man 

He  leaves  not  the  world  until  he  meet  it ' 

(ed.  O'Donovan,  Miscel.  Celtic  Soc.,  Dublin,  1846). 
In  like  manner,  the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Oadurci,  when  re- 
duced to  extremity  by  Csesar,  thought  that  what  was  happening 
was  not  by  the  act  of  man,  but  by  the  will  of  the  gods  {ae  Bell. 
Gall.  viii.  43.  5). 

Though  this  sense  of  fatality  is  as  old  as  pagan 
times,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  rather  developed 
than  been .  checked  by  Christian  teaching.  The 
passivity  of  mind  and  the  inertia  whicli  mark  the 
life  of  the  Gaelic  and  Breton  peasant  arise  largely 
out  of  this  feeling  that  both  the  good  and  ill  of 
life  lie  entirely  outside  of  his  control ;  his  stoic 
acceptance  of  evil  and  death  rests  upon  the  same 
idea.  The  legends  and  folk-tales  both  of  Brittany 
and  of  the  Gaelic-speaking  peoples  are  filled  with 
the  same  overpowering  sense  of  fatality.  Con- 
nected with  this  are  the  omens  of  death  or  ill-luck 
which  we  find  penetrating  all  Celtic  literature, 
and  which  are  universally  believed  in  at  the 
present  day ;  and,  again,  tlie  belief  in  lucky  and 
unlucky  days  and  hours.  In  the  old  medical 
treatises,  the  cross  or  unlucky  days  are  set  down 
in  order,  and  in  Christian  times  Biblical  events 
were  made  to  coincide  with  the  days  or  hours 
of  pagan  observance.  It  was  customary  to  con- 
sult a  Druid  or  soothsayer  as  to  the  lucky 
moments  for  beginning  a  journey,  kittle,  or  other 
undertaking. 

King  Dathl  requires  his  Druid  to  '  let  him  know  his  destiny 
and  that  of  his  country,'  for  a  twelvemonth  from  that  day 
(O'Cxirry,  MS  Mai.,  Dublin,  1861,  p.  284).  Before  the  cam- 
paign of  the  T4in  bd  Ciialnge,  the  host  were  kept  waiting  a 
fortnight  until  a  good  omen  was  obtained  {Leai^har  na  h  IJidhre 
•  u'  ^^>  "'"'  ""■  "*'  muster  of  the  Hill  of  Slane  or  Sleniain 
of  Meath  in  this  same  story  the  onset  is  held  back  until  the 
luck}   mo-uent  of  sunrise   (Leabhar   Laigntch,  or   Book   of 


Leinster  \LL],  101a).  Again.  COchulaiiin  was  bound  to  be 
famous  if  he  took  arms  on  a  particular  day  (Ah.  (^b) ;  and  a 
child,  if  not  bom  before  a  certain  day  foretold  by  the  Druids, 
would  become  a  great  king  (S.  H.  O'Grady,  Siloa  Gadeliea, 
London,  1892,  ii.  364).  Lucky  and  unlucky  days  have  jgrefti 
prominence  given  to  them  in  the  Coligny  Calendar  (J.  Rhys, 
'  Celtffi  and  Oalli,'  in  Proc.  of  the  British  Academy,  London, 
190.1). 

Ilegular  horoscopes  were  drawn  at  critical 
moments  in  a  chiefs  career  (Battle  of  Magh 
Lena,  ed.  O'Curry  for  the  Celtic  Soc,  1855). 
Omens  were  obtained  by  means  of  varioiw  Druid- 
ical  rites.  Chief  of  these  was  intbas  forosnai,  or 
tlie  '  knowledge  which  illumines,'  which  was  gained 
through  a  magic  sleep,  and  was  associated  with 
ofl'erings  to  idols.  The  means  of  inducing  this 
sleep  of  incantation  is  elaborately  described  in 
Cormac's  Glossary  (ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  London, 
1862,  p.  94).  Sometimes  this  knowledge  seems  to 
have  oeen  obtained  by  looking  into  a  crystal. 
The  prophetess  Fedelm,  who  declares  that  she  has 
knowledge  of  this  art,  is  asked  by  Queen  Medb  to 
'  look  for  her '  what  will  be  the  fate  of  her  expedi- 
tion. Then  the  maiden  '  looked  for  it,'  apparently 
into  a  ball  or  crystal  (LU  556).  Another  heathen 
method  of  divination  was  known  as  teinm  Iwghdu, 
which  enabled  an  inquirer  to  discover  such  matters 
as  to  whom  the  body  of  a  headless  corpse  belonged 
(Cormac's  Glossary,  p.  130).  Both  these  methods 
of  divination  are  said  to  have  been  suppressed  by 
St.  Patrick,  on  account  of  the  idol  observances  with 
which  they  were  accompanied  (ib.  p.  94  f.;  Senchus 
M6r,  vol.  1.  [Dublin,  1868]  pp.  24,  44),  but  he  per- 
mitted the  use  of  a  means  of  foresight  known  aa 
dicetal  dochennaib,  which  was  gained  from  some 
incantations  made  with  the  finger-tips,  and  was 
not  accompanied  by  ofl'erings  to  idols.  Instruc- 
tion in  these  arts  formed  part  of  the  regular  course 
of  the  fully-equipped  file,  or  Druid  of  the  higher 
ranks  (cf.  art.  COMMUNION  with  Deity  [Celtic]). 
At  times  the  decision  as  to  who  was  to  be  elected 
king  was  reached  by  Druidical  revelation  gained 
in  sleep,  after  a  '  bull-feast '  (Bruighen  dd  l)er<fa, 
ed.  Stokes,  1902,  pp.  14,  15).  The  stone  on  which 
the  kings  of  Ireland  were  crowned  at  Tara  was 
called  the  Lia  Fdil,  or  'Stone  of  Destiny,'  because 
it  was  believed  to  cry  aloud  when  the  rightful 
heir  stepped  upon  it.  In  the  before-mentioned 
poem,  or  '  Lorica,'  attributed  to  St.  Columba, 
several  means  of  divination  are  mentioned  as 
practised  by  Druids : 

•  Our  destiny  is  not  with  the  sreod. 

Nor  with  the  bird  on  the  top  of  the  twig, 

Nor  with  the  trunk  of  the  gnarled  tree. 

Nor  with  a  sordan,  hand  on  hand  .  .  . 

1  adore  not  the  voice  of  birds, 

Nor  a  sreod,  nor  a  destiny,  nor  this  earthly  world, 

Nor  a  son,  nor  chance,  nor  woman  ; 

My  Druid  is  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
In  an  old  historical  poem  relating  to  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Cruithne,   or   Irish  Piet.«,  in  Alba 
(Scotland),  among  the  kinds  of  divination  taught 
by  evil  Druids  and  necromancers  were  : 
'  The  honouring  of  sredhs  and  omens. 
Choice  of  weather,  lucky  times. 
The  watching  the  voices  of  birds, 
They  practised  without  disguise  .  .  .' 

(Irish  Nennius,  ed.  J.  11.  Todd,  Irish  Arch.  Soc, 
1848,  p.  145). 

The  exact  significance  of  some  of  these  terms  of 
divination  is  not  known,  but  the  word  sreod  is 
equated  with  s^n  or  s(on,  'good  omen'  or  'luck,' 
in  various  passages ;  and  in  MS  Laud,  615,  p.  7, 
we  read  :  ni  h-Ag  sreoid  atd  mo  chuid,  '  not  for  me 
is  the  luck  of  the  sreod.'  Siona-saobha  means 
'  augury,'  or  '  sorcery ' ;  and  in  LL  101a  we  read 
of  the  '  power  of  tlie  sion  and  of  the  solud,'  nert 
don  t-  s(on  agus  don  solud — evidently  omens  of 
good-fortune.  A  lucky  moment  is  called  sion  in 
LU  55a,  and  s(n  in  LL  64n.  It  is  possible  that 
the  srcd/t  or  sreod  may  be  connected  with  sraod 
or  sraoth,  'sneezing' — a  form  of  augury  known 
in    early   times,    and    frequently  condemned    by 
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Synods.     See,  further,  Celts,  vol.  iii.  p.  300,  and 
Divination  (Celtic),  vol.  iv.  p.  787. 

The  sense  of  Destiny  surrounding  each  person  of 
importance  is  expressed  in  the  old  tales  by  means 
of  tabus  (called  in  Irish  gessa  or  geasa),  usually 
laid  on  him  at  birth,  and  which,  when  his  doom 
is  about  to  overtake  him,  are  broken  through  by 
him,  one  by  one,  against  his  own  will,  fore- 
shadowing evil.  Many  of  the  Irish  gessa  were, 
no  doubt,  real  tabus  actually  imposed  npon  kings 
and  chiefs.  We  possess  a  complete  tract  giving 
the  restrictions  which  had  to  be  observed  by  the 
provincial  kings  of  ancient  Ireland  (Leabhar  na 
g-ceart,  ed.  O'Donovan  for  the  Celtic  Soc,  Dublin, 
1847,  pp.  1-25);  but  they  are  used  in  the  old 
romantic  tales,  with  the  definite  poetic  purpose 
of  representing  the  unescapable  decrees  of  Destiny. 
They  have  all  the  Greek  sense  of  over-mastering 
Fate.  They  are  usually,  especially  the  birth- 
tabus,  laid  on  the  hero  at  birth ;  but  any  one 
seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  inflicting  them, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  binding, 
however  they  were  imposed. 

In  the  story  called  'The  Tragical  Fate  of  the  Sons  of 
Usnach,'  the  tabu  of  Fergus  to  refuse  a  feast  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  three  brothers ;  in  the  '  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grdinne,'  the  death  of  the  hero  was  due  to  his  neglect  of  his 
tabu  'never  to  hunt  a  boar';  the  breaking  of  the  geitga  laid 
upon  the  boy  Conla  by  Ciichulainn  resulted  in  the  slaying  of 
the  son  by  his  own  father. 

Elaborate  gessa  were  laid  on  each  of  the  chief 
heroes  of  the  older,  or  Cuchulainn,  cycle  of  tales 
(see  CtfcHULAiNN  Cycle),  and  it  is  in  the  gradual 
and  inevitable  breaking  down  of  these  gessa  that 
the  tragedy  of  their  doom  consists.  The  approach- 
ing end  of  each,  and  especially  of  the  central  figure 
of  Cuchulainn  liimself,  is  surrounded  by  omens  (cf. 
art.  Celts,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  300,  §  6).  In  the  Ossianic 
tales,  especially  the  more  recent  of  them,  less 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  breaking  of  tabus,  but 
great  prominence  is  given  to  the  omens  of  sick- 
ness or  death,  such  as  the  howling  of  do^,  clouds 
red  like  blood,  and  foreboding  dreams  (Trans,  of 
the  Ossianic  Soc).  These  signs  are  still  regarded 
as  sure  forewamings  of  a  fatal  catastrophe. 

Another  remnant  of  a  very  ancient  superstition 
is  the  belief  that  '  banshees,  or  female  fairies  (see 
Demons  and  Spirits  [Celtic]),  foretold  by  their 
waitings  near  a  house  the  death  of  an  inmate. 
The  banshee  is  usually  the  early  pagan  goddess 
of  the  district  which  she  haunts,  but  she  appears 
as  a  weeping  woman,  mournfully  bewailing  the 
expected  death.  Many  families  have  their  own 
special  banshees  who  always  appear  before  a  death 
in  the  family.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  country,  some  woman  who 
has  met  an  accidental  death  acts  the  part  of  the 
banshee,  and  is  heard  crying  and  moaning.  There 
are  examples  of  the  appearances  of  banshees  in 
the  old  historical  literature. 

Queen  Aoibhill  of  Craig  Liath,  the  presiding  goddess  of  Clare 
and  banshee  of  the  Dalcassian  race,  appears  to  King  Brian 
Bororahe  before  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  to  forewarn  him  of  his 
death  ( War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gam,  ed.  J.  H.  Todd, 
London,  1867,  p.  201).  The  same  goddess  has  been  seen  in 
recent  times  attended  by  twenty-flve  other  banshees  of  Clare 
before  an  impending  disaster. 

In  many  of  the  ancient  tales  this  forerunner  of 
death  takes  the  form  either  of  a  beautiful  but 
weeping  maiden  or  of  a  gruesome  and  monstrous 
hag,  who  is  found  in  the  path  of  a  host  going  to 
battle,  or  of  a  chief  who  is  doomed  to  death, 
stooping  over  a  stream,  washing  and  wringing 
bloody  garments  and  weapons.  She  is  called  the 
'  washer  of  the  Ford,'  and  she  informs  the  doomed 
man  or  host  that  it  is  their  own  bloody  garments 
that  she  is  wringing  out. 

As  late  as  1318,  Richard  de  Clare  and  his  Norman  troops  met 
this  hideous  figure,  '  washing  armour  and  rich  robes  till  the  red 
gore  churned  and  splashed  through  her  hands,*  when  they  were 
on  their  way  to  plunder  the  O'Deas  of  Dysert.    She  tells  Richard 


that  she  is  come  to  invite  him  to  join  her  among  the  tribes  of 
Hell.  Next  day  Richard  and  his  son  and  host  lay  dead  upon  the 
fleld  near  the  fort  of  Dysert. 

A  similar  superstition  is  that  of  the  '  death's 
coach,'  with  headless  driver  and  black  or  headless 
horses  which,  if  it  passes  by  a  house  or  through 
a  village,  must  not  be  stopped  on  its  way.  If  it 
meets  with  any  impediment  or  draws  up  at  a 
door,  some  one  is  sure  to  die  next  daj^  within  the 
house.  These  beliefs  are  firmly  held  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  many  apparently  authenticated 
cases  are  recorded  of  such  events  actually  happen- 
ing within  recent  times  (FL  iv.  [1893]  352,  x. 
[1899]  119,  122;  T.  C.  Croker,  Fairy  Legends, 
London,  1870,  p.  250).  In  Brittany  the  same 
superstition  exists ;  the  '  Coach  of  the  Ankou ' 
is  driven  by  a  figure  who  is  the  personification 
of  death,  imagined  as  tall  and  lean  with  long 
white  hair,  or  as  a  skeleton  whose  head  turns 
about  every  way  inspecting  the  country.  His 
coach  resembles  a  funeral  cart  with  tandem- 
horses,  and  he  is  escorted  by  two  companions 
walking  beside  the  cart,  who  open  the  gates  of 
fields  or  the  doors  of  houses  and  pile  the  dead  upon 
the  vehicle.  The  'Ankou'  is  the  last  person  who 
has  died  in  each  parish  during  the  year,  and  is 
replaced  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  by  a  suc- 
cessor (A.  le  Braz,  La  Ligende  de  la  mart,  new 
ed.,  Paris,  1902,  i.  95-99). 

Literature.— This  has  been  given  in  the  article.  Cf.  also  the 
literature  appended  to  art.  Demons  axd  Spirits  (Celtic). 

Eleanor  Hull. 

FATE  (Chinese).— I.  Definition  of  the  term.— 
The  Chinese  equivalent  for  '  fate,'  viz.  ming,  like 
the  original  of  our  English  word,  means  primarily 
•something  spoken  or  decreed.'  It  is  composed  of 
the  radical  for  '  mouth  '  and  the  symbol  for  '  law ' 
or  *  commandment,'  the  latter  supplying  the  place 
of  phonetic  as  well  as  supplementing  the  force  of 
the  radical.  As  fatum  in  philosophical  language 
represents  the  eternal,  immutable  law  of  the  gods, 
so  ming  is  interpreted  as  the  appointment  of 
Heaven,  the  unalterable  decree  which  determines 
man's  lot ;  it  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
'  life ' — regarded  as  the  span  of  existence,  whose 
limits  are  irrevocably  fixed,  so  that  a  long  ming  is 
but  another  name  for  long  life.  To  '  calculate  the 
ming '  is  to  forecast  one's  fortune.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  in  con- 
nexions which  seem  to  admit  of  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations, some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
whether  the  Cliinese  should  be  described  as  fatal- 
ists, but  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion. It  may  be  sufficient  to  note,  with  regard  to 
the  contrary  view,  that  there  are  circumstances 
under  whicli  it  may  be  possible,  according  to 
Cliinese  theories,  to  escape  one's  destiny,  which 
might  seem  to  imply  that  ming  was  not  considered 
as  mvariable  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  investiga- 
tion, that  in  such  cases  apparent  failure  of  the 
decree  was  of  tlie  nature  of^  a  deprivation  of  the 
gifts  which  Heaven  had  in  store,  in  consequence  of 
the  unwillingness  or  unworthiness  of  the  intended 
recipient  to  receive  or  retain  them,  rather  than 
malfeasance  on  the  part  of  Heaven.  From  tliis 
point  of  view  it  might  seem  that  man  is  regarded 
as  the  potential  master  of  his  destiny,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though 
he  may  fail  to  realize,  or  deliberately  reject,  the 
high  position  marked  out  for  him  by  fate,  he  may 
by  no  means  attain  to  a  higher  station  than  that 
which  is  destined  for  him. 

2.  Classical  references. — ^In  the  Confucian  classics 
the  term  ming  frequently  occurs,  though,  as  we  are 
informed,  it  was  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  the 
Master  was  characteristically  reticent.  The  word 
is  sometimes  qualified  by  the  addition  of  '  Heaven,' 
i.e.  'Heaven's  decree';  and  sometimes  'Heaven' 
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alone  stands  for  the  decree  of  Heaven.  The  two 
terras  are  oit«n  found  in  apposition,  as  in  the  state- 
ment, '  Deatli  and  life  have  their  determined  ap- 
pointment {ming),  riches  and  honour  depend  upon 
Heaven.' 

When  a  disciple  named  Po  Niu  was  visited  by  Confucius,  and 
(ound  to  be  hopclciwly  ill,  the  Master  said :  '  It  is  the  appoint- 
ment (miHj)  of  Heaven,  alas  I '  The  expression  is  frequently 
Dsed  with  regard  to  the  ancient  rulers  :  '  Heaven  decreed  him 
the  throne.'  Again,  we  read  of  the  •superior  man,'  the  Con- 
fucian ideal,  as  '  wailing,  quietly  and  calmly,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Heaven,'  i.e.  his  destiny,  in  contrast  with  the  'inferior 
man*  who  'walks  in  dangerous  paths  looking  for  luck.'  In 
another  passage  Confucius  says :  '  Without  recognizing;  the 
decree  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  "  superior  man."  '  He  frequently 
refers  to  destiny  as  influencing  his  own  life,  e.g. :  '  Heaven  pro- 
duced the  virtue  that  is  in  me ';  *  At  50  I  knew  the  decree  of 
Heaven  * ;  '  While  Heaven  does  not  let  the  cause  of  truth  perish, 
what  can  the  people  of  Kw'an§:  do  to  me  ? ' ;  '  U  my  principles  are 
to  advance,  it  is  so  ordered ;  it  they  are  to  fall  to  the  ground,  it 
ia  so  ordered  (ming)' ;  •  Heaven  is  destroying  me.' 

From  statements  such  as  these  it  may  be  argued 
that,  to  the  mind  of  the  Sage,  minff  meant  very 
much  wliat  we  mean  by  destiny  or  fate  :  something 
which  he  recognized  as  actively  operating  in  the 
determination  of  man's  lot,  but  which  he  refused 
to  discuss  or  analyze,  regarding  it,  in  common  with 
spiritual  beings  and  other  extra-mundane  pheno- 
mena, as  beyond  the  pale  of  controversy. 

3.  Mencius. — The  philosopher  Mencius  agrees 
with  Confucius  in  regarding  ming  as  Heaven's 
decree,  in  his  references  to  the  ancient  '  Emperors ' 
Yao  and  Shun  ;  and  quotes  passages  from  the  Odes 
to  the  eflect  that  '  God,  having  passed  the  decree, 
caused  the  descendants  of  Shang  to  submit  to  the 
new  dynasty  of  Chow.'  When  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  preferment  was  suggested  to  him,  he 
replied,  in  the  words  of  Confucius  :  '  That  shall  be 
as  Heaven  directs.'  He  speaks  of  Heaven's  gift  of 
the  kingdom  to  Shun,  though  he  does  not  describe 
it  as  resulting  from  destiny,  but  rather  as  the 
demonstration  of  Heaven's  will  by  Shun's  personal 
character  and  achievements.  His  pronouncements 
on  the  subject  are  much  looser  than  those  of  Con- 
fucius, since  he  speaks  in  one  place  of  calamity  and 
happiness  as  being  in  all  cases  of  man's  own  seek- 
ing, and  endeavours  to  illustrate  his  theory  by  a 
quotation  from  the  Odes  :  '  Study  always  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  ordinances  {ming),  so  you  will 
certainly  get  for  yourself  much  happiness '  ;  and 
again,  in  a  passage  from  the  Canon  of  History : 
'  When  Heaven  sends  down  calamities,  it  is  still 
possible  to  escape  from  them  ;  when  we  occasion 
the  calamities  ourselves,  it  is  not  possible  any 
longer  to  live.'  There  is  a  further  explanation  in 
a  later  phrase  of  his  :  '  That  which  is  done  without 
man's  doing  is  from  Heaven,  that  which  happens 
without  man's  causing  it  to  happen  is  from  the 
ordinance  {mini;).'  There  is,  therefore,  a  destiny 
decreed  for  every  man,  '  there  is  an  appointment 
{ming)  for  everything,'  and  it  is  possible  for  each 
man  to  '  establish  his  destiny,'  or  fail  to  realize  the 
favours  which  Heaven  wills  to  bestow  on  him. 
An  early  and  apparently  untimely  death  may  be 
ascribed  to  destiny,  if  encountered  in  the  honour- 
able discharge  of  one's  duty ;  but  a  disgraceful 
death  cannot  be  so  attributed.  Men  slioulu  calmly 
await  the  fate  which  is  decreed  for  them  ;  but, 
should  they  place  themselves  in  needless  danger, 
they  may  entail  upon  themselves  a  '  fate '  which  is 
not  of  Heaven's  appointment. 

Destiny  and  Nature  are  closely  associated  in 
some  passages  of  Mencius,  and  seem  to  reflect 
wliat  is  said  in  ch.  i.  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  : 
'  What  Heaven  has  conferred  {ming)  is  called 
Nature,'  the  idea  being  that  Heaven  has  decreed 
an  ideal  destiny  for  man,  and  his  success  or  failure 
in  realizing  that  destiny  represents  the  extent  to 
■which  his  nature  is  in  harmony  with  the  ideal. 
He  niay  attain  to  the  highest  honours,  if  such  are 
indicated  to  him  by  the  understood  will  of  Heaven, 


as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  rulers ;  or  he  may,  like 
some  of  them,  be  condemned,  by  his  own  moral 
delinquency,  to  surrender  the  powers  and  dignities 
to  which,  liumanly  speaking,  his  former  virtues 
entitled  him.  His  ideal  destiny  may  assign  him  a 
potential  longevitjr,  which  he  may  reject  by  volun- 
tary suicide.  It  is  only  when  his  nature  is  culti- 
vated so  as  to  correspond  with  the  ideal  that  he 
can  fullil  his  ideal  destiny.  He  discovers  his 
de.stiny  by  performance  of  the  eternal  law  of 
Right,  and  thus  Mencius,  when  asked  'Did  Heaven 
confer  its  appointment  on  Shun  with  specilic  in- 
junctions!' replied  'No,  Heaven  does  not  speak, 
it  simply  showed  its  will  by  his  personal  actions 
and  conduct  of  ali'airs.'  By  this  means  Shun  was 
declared  to  be  'the  man  after  God's  own  heart,' 
by  the  conferring  of  the  Imperial  dignity  upon 
him. 

The  ideal  destiny  is  limited  or  determined,  in 
the  sense  that  none  can  reach  a  higher  standard 
than  that  appointed  for  him.  In  the  case  of  some, 
that  appointed  limit  may  not  permit  him  to  rise 
above  the  lowest  levels  of  human  attainment ;  in 
other  cases  it  may  allow  the  happy  recipient  to 
secure  the  position  of  '  assessor  with  the  Deity.'  A 
recent  pronouncement  by  a  Confucian  writer  states 
that '  Confucius  emphatically  denies  that  all  men 
may  be  made  good '  (Lim  Boon  Keng,  in  China,  Jan. 
1912,  p.  515).  Man  may  represent  an  early  stage 
in  the  evolutionary  process  which,  in  course  of 
time,  may  produce  a  sage  ;  but,  in  his  own  person, 
he  can  have  no  hope  of  reaching  that  proud  posi- 
tion, though  he  may  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of 
advancing  the  process  by  strict  attention  to  the 
limited  sphere  of  his  own  responsibilities.  He  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  inherit  a  noble  destiny,  and  not 
only  fail  to  attain  it,  but  by  his  failure  retard  the 
evolutionary  process,  and  bring  about  a  condition 
of  atavism. 

4.  The  Chucian  school. — The  reticence  of  Con- 
fucius with  reference  to  ming  gave  his  later 
expositors  the  opportunity  of  elaborating  theories 
of  their  own ;  and  their  materializing  tendencies 
are  reflected  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  attributed 
to  Tsze-sze,  a  grandson  of  Confucius,  who  was  also, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  inspirer  of  Mencius.  A 
further  development  is  observable  in  the  writings 
of  Chu-hsi  (Chucius)  (A.D.  1130-1200),  who  depraves 
Destiny  by  explaining  it  as  meaning  simply  Nature, 
and  Nature  as  equivalent  to  Principle,  whether 
existing  in  the  natures  of  men  or  beasts.  In  other 
words,  men  and  beasts  inherit  their  individual 
natures,  which  constitute  each  of  them  a  law  unto 
himself ;  but,  since  Nature,  or  Principle,  may  be- 
come deflected,  an  outside  standard  is  necessary  for 
correction  of  morals,  viz.  Tao,  or  '  the  Way '  ;  and 
Kiao,  or  'instruction,'  which  is  furnished  by  sages 
and  teachers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Cliucius  was  largely  influenced  by  Buddhistic 
opinions,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  karma,  no 
doubt,  aflected  his  treatment  of  the  subject ;  and, 
since  Chucius  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  popular 
exponent  of  the  Confucian  school  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Chinese  should 
be  represented  as  tliorough  believers  in  fatalism. 
To  the  latter  fact  has  been  credited  tlie  universal 
traffic  in  astrology,  fortune-telling,  clairvoyance, 
mesmerism,  necromancy,  palmistry,  physiognomy, 
theplanchette,  and  the  nse  of  nostrums  and  charms, 
all  with  a  view  to  discovering  and  influencing  one's 
destiny.  For,  though  the  Chinese  may  sometimes 
appear  to  disclaim  belief  in  a  predestined  and 
irrevocable  fate,  and  express  contempt  for  the 
methods  by  wliich  an  equivocal  decree  is  supposed 
to  be  adjusted  or  evaded,  it  is  evident,  from  many 
expressions  in  common  use,  that  they  are  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  an  unalterable  fate  attends  cer- 
tain courses  of  action,  and  that  the  only  way  to 
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obviate  that  destiny  is  to  refrain  from  entering 
upon  such  courses  ;  and  thus  the  ignorant  masses, 
who  cannot  attain  to  that  state  of  enlightenment 
where  individual  destiny  is  understood,  nock  to  the 
charlatans  who  profess  to  lift  the  veil  which  hides 
the  future,  so  that  the  inquirer  may  learn  the  fate 
which  threatens  him,  and  take  steps  to  escape  it. 

5.  Historical  illustrations.  —  Chinese  history, 
especially  in  its  earlier  periods,  abounds  in  refer- 
ences to  the  Decree  by  which  kings  reigned,  and 
which  was  unalterable  so  long  as  individuals  and 
dynasties  exhibited  that  congruity  with  the  will 
of  Heaven  which  justified  their  appointment  and 
established  their  fortunes. 

An  early  instance  is  supplied  in  connexion  with  the  tripods  of 
Tii  (2205-2197  B.C.),  of  which  it  ia  said :  *  Their  weight  depended 
upon  the  virtue  of  the  man  who  endeavoured  to  lift  them.  If 
it  was  slight,  they  were  heavy  and  immovable  ;  but  if  great,  they 
were  as  light  as  a  feather.'  These  tripods  were  given,  it  was 
believed,  '  by  the  direct  interference  of  Heaven  .  .  .  and  none 
could  possess  them  except  by  its  will.'  Fa-kien,  king  of  the 
State  of  Ts'in  (4  th  cent.  A.D.),  said,  with  reference  to  the  methods 
suggested  for  the  repression  of  a  suspected  rebel,  '  To  whom- 
soever IXeaven  has  decreed  to  give  the  kingdom,  that  man  shall 
have  it,  and  not  all  the  wisdom  or  might  of  this  world  can  prevent 
it.'  In  the  following  century  Siau-tau,  a  military  commander 
under  Ming-ti,  was  generally  regarded  *  as  a  man  whom  Heaven 
seemed  to  have  destined  for  a  throne  ' ;  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
time  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  the  court  against 
him,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  founding  the  dynasty  of  Ts'i, 
over  which  he  ruled  with  the  title  of  Kau  ti.  During  an  out- 
break of  plague  in  Shensi,  at  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  so  great 
a  condition  of  panic  was  created  that  the  sick  were  utterly 
abandoned  by  their  relatives  through  fear  of  infection,  and  con- 
fidence was  not  restored  until  Sin-kung,  the  local  governor, 
having  cared  for  the  afflicted  in  his  own  residence,  gave  them 
back  to  their  relatives  when  convalescent,  with  the  words,  '  Life 
and  death  are  in  the  hands  of  Heaven.  Why  are  you  afraid  of 
infection?'  When  the  consort  of  Ta'i-tsung  was  about  to  die 
(a.d.  637),  she  heard  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  secure  the 
prolongation  of  her  life  by  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  and,  calling  her 
son,  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  to  her  bedside,  said  :  '  Our 
life  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  ;  and,  when  it  decides  that  we 
shall  die,  there  is  no  mortal  power  that  can  prolong  it.'  The 
Emperor  Ta'i-tsung  himself,  at  a  later  period  (a.d.  &45),  in  view 
of  the  disasters  which  menaced  his  throne,  proposed  a  general 
massacre  of  the  ladies  of  his  Aarim,  because  it  was  prophesied 
that  from  amongst  them  a  queen  should  arise  who  would  exter- 
minate the  royal  house  of  T'ang ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from 
adopting  such  a  course  by  Li-fung,  who  assured  him  that  the 
coming  events  were  ordained  by  Heaven,  and  that,  though  he 
might  destroy  every  individual  in  the  palace.  It  would  raise  up 
another  to  carry  out  Its  sovereign  will.  WhenC:hang.Shih-kieh, 
a  faithful  general  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  1230),  was  threatened 
with  shipwreck,  he  refused  to  save  himself  by  attempting  to 
beach  his  ship,  saying,  *  When  one  Emperor  perished,  I  set  up 
another  ;  he  also  has  disappeared  ;  and  now  to-day  I  meet  this 
great  storm  :  surely  it  must  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  Sung 
dynasty  should  perish.'  Noorhachu,  the  founder  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  (a.d.  1616),  assumed  the  name  of  Ti'en  Ming='  By  decree 
of  Heaven,*  as  his  royal  title  on  the  establishment  of  the  new 
dynasty. 

6.  Proverbial  references. — The  Chinese  view 
with  regard  to  the  interposition  of  Destiny,  as 
illustrated  in  the  preceding,  is  confirmed  by  the 
everyday  language  of  the  people.  '  All  is  Destiny ' 
is  a  phrase  which  is  constantly  heard.  '  Tum, 
tum,  tum,  life  is  fixed,'  is  a  proverb  which  re- 
presents the  strumming  of  the  fortune-teller's 
guitar,  and  expresses  the  futility  of  man's  eflbrts 
to  change  his  lot.  '  Nothing  proceeds  from  the 
machinations  of  man,  one's  whole  life  is  planned 
by  Destiny,'  conveys  a  similar  lesson.  Other  com- 
mon phrases  tlius  express  it : 

*  If  it  ia  your  fate  to  gain  wealth,  you  will  at  last  possess  it : 
if  it  is  your  fate  not  to  have  wealtii,  do  not  use  violence  to  get 
it.'  'If  fated  to  have  sons,  what  matters  it  early  or  late?'  'A 
man's  disease  can  be  cured, -but  not  his  fate.'  '  Ill-gotten  gains 
will  not  enrich  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  poor.'  '  Planning 
matters  pertains  to  man,  completing  matters  pertains  to 
Heaven.'  '  Man  contrives.  Heaven  decrees,' i.e.  '  Man  proposes. 
Heaven  disposes.'  '  Heaven  decrees  happy  unions,'  i.e.  '  Mar- 
riages are  made  in  Heaven.'  '  Everything  depends  on  Heaven 
ana  Fate,  and  not  on  man.'  *  All  the  plana  of  man  are  unequal 
to  the  one  fixed  determination  of  Heaven.' 

7.  Popular  literature. — The  doctrine  of  Fate  in 
works  of  fiction  is  well  illustrated  in  such  selections 
from  Chinese  literature  as  .S'^ranj/e  Stories  frovi  a 
Chinese  Studio  (see  Lit.  below)  ;  and  the  '  Book  of 
Fate '  ia  fretjnently  referred  to  as  being  consulted 
in  order  to  discover  the  terms  of  one's  lease  of  life. 
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The  inevitableness  of  Fate  is  tacitly  accepted  by 
the  Chinese  people,  and  finds  constant  illustration 
in  their  otherwise  inexplicable  carelessness  in  the 
control  of  fire,  which  sometimes  devastates  enormoiLS 
areas ;  the  neglect  of  proper  precautions  against 
flood,  which  has  been  known  to  inundate  whole 
counties  ;  and  similar  remissness  in  connexion  with 
the  outbreak  of  '  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,' 
or  even  personal  afflictions,  such  as  abnormal 
growths  or  deformities.  The  whole  tendency  of 
Taoism,  which,  though  sadly  depraved  by  its 
modern  representatives,  is,  nevertheless,  a  powerful 
influence  among  the  thinking  classes,  may  well  be 
described  as  fatalistic,  inculcating,  as  it  does,  that 
absolute  compliance  with  the  Tao,  or  '  Course  of 
Nature,' which  precludes  the  stiningsof  ambition, 
and  deprecates  all  restless  striving  in  the  direction 
of  self-advancement,  whether  by  virtue  of  one's 
individual  merits,  or  by  sedulous  attention  to  the 
desires  of  the  higher  or  even  the  highest  powers, 
including  the  gods  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  in  the  case  of  many  others,  the  Chinese 
appear  to  be  able  to  harmonize  what  might  seem  to 
Westerners  to  be  conflicting  and  contradictory 
opinions.  They  express  belief  in  an  unalterable 
destiny,  and  yet  speak  of  the  possibility  of  evading 
that  destiny,  of  a  fate  which  is  unaffected  by 
outside  agencies,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
seek  by  every  means  to  anticipate  the  decree  bj' 
recourse  to  horoscopes,  fortune-tellers,  etc.  The 
explanation  is  supplied  by  the  theory  that  the 
debased  may  surrender  the  good  fortune  in  store 
for  them,  for  Heaven  has  the  right  to  annul  a 
destiny  which  proves  to  be  too  good  for  its  intended 
recipient.  The  ignorant  may  be  unaware  of  the 
destiny  which  Heaven  intends  for  them,  and  thus 
neglect  to  qualify  for  their  predestined  lot.  Only 
complete  sincerity  can  attain  to  the  foreknowledge 
of  Heaven's  appointment :  only  he  who  fashions 
his  life  in  accordance  with  '  the  Way '  can  hope  to 
gain  the  highest  places  which  beneficent  Heaven 
has  to  bestow.  Death  is  unalterably  fixed  in  the 
case  of  all  men,  and  this  belief  gives  rise  to  that 
extraordinary  resignation  with  which  the  Chinese 
accept  the  death  penalty  ;  but  one's  lot  in  life  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  one's  own  hands  ;  happiness 
may  be  secured,  and  calamity  averted,  by  living  in 
accordance  with  Tao,  as  set  forth  in  the  Confucian 
classics  ;  for,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  H  Heaven 
should  weary  my  body,  I  must  set  it  off  by  putting 
my  heart  at  ease.' 

LiTKRATURB. — J.  Leggc,  Chinese  Classics,  London,  1861 ;  J. 
MacGowan,  Hist,  nf  China,  do.  1897 ;  H.  A.  Giles,  Strange 
Stories  frmn  a  Chinese  Studio,  do.  1909 ;  J.  Doolittle,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese,  New  York,  1867  ;  A  H.  Smith,  Proverbs 
and  Common  Sayings  of  the  Chinese,  Shanghai,  1888,  also 
Chinese  Characteristics,  New  York,  1900. 

W.  Gilbert  Walshe. 

FATE  (Egyptian). — The  Egyptians  had  a  very 
definite  notion  of  Fate  or  Destiny,  which  was  per- 
sonified as  the  deity  Shai.  The  word  for  '  destiny,' 
Sau,  later  Sai  {shai),  is  derived  from  the  verb  Sa, 
'  decide,'  '  define,'  the  German  bestimmen  ;  Sai, 
therefore,  =  ' was  bestimmt  ist,'  as  in  the  verse, 
'  Es  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath,  Dass  man  vom 
Besten  was  man  hat.  Muss  scheiden,  ja  scheiden  '  ; 
iai  =  ' what  must  be,'  unavoidable  Fate.  We  find 
it  in  this  sense  always :  even  the  heresy  of 
Akhenaten  did  not  deny  Fate,  and  the  word 
occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of  his  high  priest  Merir'a 
at  el-Amama  (1370  B.C.).  A  prominent  example 
of  its  use  is  in  the  inscription  of  Amasis  de- 
scribing the  overthrow  of  Apries  at  Moniemphis 
(560B.C.): 

"The  land  was  traversed  as  by  the  blast  of  a  tempest,  de- 
stroying  their  ships  [i.e.  those  of  the  Greek  allies  of  Apries), 
abandoned  by  the  crews.  The  [Ep'ptian]  people  accomplished 
their  fate  [that  of  the  Greeks] ;  killing  their  prince  [Apries]  on 
bis  couch,  when  be  had  come  to  repose  in  his  cabiD.' 
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Naturally,  unavoidable  fate  was  regarded  as 
evil  fate,  and  iai  can  mean  this  without  qualih- 
eation.  In  the  'Israel-Stela'  of  Merenptah  (1230 
B.C.),  which  records  the  ravaging  of  Palestine  by 
the  Ecyptians  and  the  destniction  of  Israel,  the 
word  18  '  determined '  by  the  ideograph  of  a 
devouring  dog  :  an  evil  animal  was  destiny  ! 

Death  was  the  destiny  of  all,  whether  the  rich 
man  who  built  himself  a  pyramid  of  granite,  or  the 
poor  fellah  Dieskin  who  died  of  heat  and  labour 
on  the  canal-dyke  or  gisr,  with  none  but  the  fish 
to  see  him  die.     It  was  an  evil  destiny,  death,  and, 
when  one  thought  upon  it,  one  was  cfisturbed,  and 
tears  came  to  the  eyes ;  the  very  thought  of  death 
was  pain  and  grief;  never  would  one  come  back 
from  the  tomb  to  see  the  sun.     So  said  his  soul  to 
'  Tired-of-Life  '  in  the  curious  dialogue  translated 
by  Erman  ;  but  the  man  himself,  seeking  rest  from 
the  wickedness  of  the  world,  saw  in  death  no  evil 
fate,  but  rather  a  glorious  one,  since,  when  dead, 
he  would  become  a  '  living  God,'  who  would  accom- 
pany R'a  in  his  sun-ship  through  the  sky,   all- 
seeing  and  all-knowing,  and  able  to  punish  evil- 
doers.    So   'Tired-of-Life'  rebuked  his  soul,  and 
so  the  common  fate  of  man  appeared  to  the  re- 
ligious, then  as  now,  rather  a  good  than  an  evil 
destiny,  and  '  That-which-must-be '  (Sai)  was  de- 
prived of  his  terrors.     He  ceased  to  be  the  De- 
vourer,    and    became,    instead,    the    Benefactor. 
Shai  now  appears,   in  late  times,   as  a  popular 
deity  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  the  animal  which 
had  become  the  emblem  or  image  of  any  and  every 
deity  otherwise  unprovided  with  an  animal-form. 
For  religious  reasons  connected  with  the  idea  of 
death,  as  mentioned  above,  and  for  euonymous 
reasons  too,  no  doubt.  Destiny  gradually  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  a  beneficent  rather  than  a  malefi- 
cent demon,  and  eventually  in  Boman  times  de- 
velops into  the  good  angel  of  mankind  and  is 
translated  into  Greek  as  'kya6oSa.lii.uv.     When  the 
priests  wanted  to  call  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius 
'  the  good  genius  of  Egypt,'  they  -wrote  p-Sai  n 
Kemet,  which  to  their  predecessors  of  a  thousand 
years  earlier  could  have  meant  nothing  but  '  the 
evil  destiny  of  Egypt '  I    At  Dendur  in  Nubia  the 
local  god  Petisis  is  similarly  called  ji-Sai  Enthilr, 
'the  ' AyaeoSatiiwv  (not  the  Moipa)  of  Dendur.'     It 
is  in  his  capacity  of  protecting  daemon  that  we 
find  the  serpent  Shai,  wearing  the  crowns  of  a 
Pharaoh  and  tearing  the  eaduceus  of  Hermes  and 
the  thyrsus  of  Dionysos  (a  true  type  of  the  Misch- 
kunst  of  the  time),  represented  on  either  side  of 
the  inner  doorway  of  the  great  family  catacomb 
at  Kom  esh-Shu^afa  at  Alexandria,  which  dates 
from  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.     In  the  3rd  cent,  magical 
papyri  we  find  Shai    as   the  agathodwinon,   the 
spirit   of   good  rather  than  of   bad   luck  :    in  a 
love -charm  he  is  invoked    as    'the  great  Shai 
who  makes  magic  for  the  great  (goddess)  Triphis, 
the    lady    of    Koou.'      Triphis    (t-ripe(t)),    'the 
princess,'  was  a  form  of  Hathor,  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  also  from  the  earliest  times  had  been 
connected   with   the   idea   of    Fate :    '  the    seven 
Hathors'  foretell  the  destiny  of   a  child  at  its 
birth  as  early  as  the  Vth  dynasty.     The  name  of 
Shai  was  now  very  popular  m  compound  personal 
appellations:    thus  we  find  Senpsais  ('Daughter 
of  Shai'),  Tapsais  ('She  who  belongs  to  Shai'), 
Petepsais  ('  He  whom  Shai  hath  given '),  and  so 
forth.     As  the  Good  Spirit,  he  was  now  regarded 
as  watching  over  the  safety  of  the  crops,   and 
appears  as  a  male  counterpart  of  the  com-goddess 
Ernute  (Thermuthis).    Such  is  the  history  of  an 
Egyptian  godling.     By  this  time  the  word  Sai  had 
probably  lost  entirely  its  original  signification  of 
'what  is  determined,'  'destiny  unavoidable.'     It 
does  not  occur  in  this  sense  in  Coptic,  in  which 
V AY  (*"")  Boeans  '  good,'  '  pleasant,' '  proper,'  thus 


§  reserving  rather  the  altered  and  later  agatho- 
lemonic  signification  of  the  word. 
I.iTERATUiiK.— On  the  derivation  ot  the  word  iai,  »ee  H. 
Brugsch,  aierogl.  WbrUrb.  Leipzig,  1867-82,  Suppl.  p.  1219 ; 
on  the  divinity.  Boot  of  (A*  Dead,  ch.  cxxv. ;  Book  of  Travernng 
Eternity  (ed.  E.  v.  Bergmana,  Vienna,  1877, 1.  73,  46,  n.  69)  j 
G.  Steindorff,  ZX.  1890,  p.  51;  and  H.  R.  Hall,  PSBA 
xxvii.  (1906)  87-«9,  where  references  to  inscriptions  quoted  are 
given,  except  that  of  Amasis  (Daressy,  RT  xxii.  1 «.,  tr.  Hall 
from  Daressy's  Egyp.  text  in  Oldest  Civilization  of  Greece,  1901, 
appendix,  p.  323  (. ;  J.  H.  Breasted,  Ane.  Records,  Chicago, 
1906-^7,  iv.  996 II.)  and  the  •  Dialogue  ol  the  Man  Tired  01 
Life  with  his  Soul,"  for  which  see  A.  Erman,  '  Gesprach  eine« 
Lebensmuden  niit  seiner  Seele,'  A  RAW,  Tubingen,  1896.  For 
Shai  in  the  majfical  papyri,  see  F.  LI.  Gri£Bth,  SlorueofUie 
High  PrieiU  of  Memphis,  Oxford,  1900,  p.  54  ;  Griffith  and 
Thompson,  Magical  Papprus  of  London,  London,  190U,  p.  186. 
On  the  Hathors,  see  A.  Erman,  Die  Marchen  de»  Papyrus 
»'«i««ir,  Berlin,  1891.  H.  R.  HALL. 

FATE  (Greek  and  Roman).— Fate  is  the  counter- 
part of  Fortune  {q.v.).  They  are  two  ways  of  look- 
ing at  life ;  both  are  essentially  connected  with 
man.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Fortune  all  is 
indeterminate  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  Fate  all 
is  determined.  And  Fate,  like  Fortune,  attains  to 
deity  before  our  eyes  during  the  course  of  Greek 
literature.  From  the  first  the  idea  of  a  predeter- 
mined order  of  destiny  in  the  aft'airs  of  man  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  Hellas,  and  was  fostered  by 
the  belief  in  oracles.  '  Fatum  a  f  ando,'  says  Augus- 
tine (de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  9).  Fate  is  by  derivation  '  that 
which  has  been  spoken,'  with  the  implication  that 
it  shall  be  fulfilled.  The  nearest  verbal  equivalent 
to  this  in  Greek  is  t6  xP^iiy,  since  that  is  connected 
with  the  appropriate  word  for  the  answer  of  an 
oracle ;  cf.  Eur.  Hipp.  1256 :     _  , 

But  there  is  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 
idea  of  Fate  may  be  expressed  in  Greek  :  e.g.  al^a, 
alatfiov,  aro-t/ioc  ^yiiop,  /loipa,  /»Apo5,  ixbpaiiiov,  rb  ndpai- 
fjiov,  tiSfxTifiOV  fjliap,  aluiv  nl>paip.oi,  /J.oipldtoi'  i-f-ap,  etfiap- 
rat,  ei/iopT-o,  tliw.pp.ivov,  i]  elpappivri,  iri-rparai,  ir^pwTO, 
TTfTpoifiiyov,  vfTpoilUrri  pioipa,  ij  vewpup.ivv,  <">?.  i^P^h 
8aip.ojv. 

I.  Homer. —The  idea  of  Fortune  {rixv),  bs 
Macrobius  (Sat.  v.  16)  has  pointed  out,  is  unknown 
to  Homer,  but  not  so  the  idea  of  Fate.  The  latter 
is  everywhere  present  both  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the 
Odyssey,  though  the  three  Fates  as  mythological 
persons  are  not  yet  to  be  found.  Moipa  in  Homer 
IS  always  singular,  except  in  II.  xxiv.  49  : 

rXrjrhv  yafi  Hotpat  Bv^thv  Biaav  av^punronrtv. 
Moipa  is  the  abstract  noun  from  /idpeaOai,  so  that 
the  idea  underlying  it  is  that  of  some  Power  which 
apportions  to  man  his  destiny.  We  may  conjecture 
that  the  same  meaning  attaches  also  to  ATaa,  which 
is  used  convertibly  with  Motoa  "•  _      _ 

It.  vi.  487  f.  :  oir  yap  Tl's  u'  uirep  altj-av  avl]p  ' Aifii  irpoiai/««i*    _ 

fiolpav  6*  ovTifa  ^t^r}^JH  vf^vyti-ivov  ip.fj.tvat.  avifwv. 

Od.  V.  113-115  ;  ov  yap  ol  t^6'  aT<ra  f^i'Auiv  airovoo-^ii'  oKttrBoi, 
oAA'  «Ti  oi  noip'  itrr't  (Jii'Aous  r  M(i.v  «ai  inVeiu 
oTkoi'  «  vif/6potttov  Kal  ciji'  c?  irarpt'So  yatav. 

ktainov  occurs  in  II.  xxi.  291  : 

w$  0X1  TOi  iTOrapj^  y*  ianrifttvaL  altripiov  etmv, 

and  ataitiov  fifxap  in  II.  viii.  72,  xxi.  100." 

M6pos  stands  to  Moipa  in  the  relation  of  eftect  to 
cause,  and  is  therefore  less  liable  to  personification  : 

II.  xix.  421 :  «i  vv  Toi  olio.  Koi.  avriis,  5  fioi  jneipos  iveii'  oA<<r*iu. 

An  example  of  p^pai/iov  is  77.  v.  674  f.  : 

ov6'  ip  'OSvarni'i  firyoAiiropi  i^i^tp^v  f/tv 
'i^iltov  Aim  vlhv  anoKraiinv  o(ti  x<^'<f' 

and  of  p.ipaifiov  Jipap,  II.  xv.  613  ;  Od.  x.  175.  vCi-  « 
PLC  \(vya\ii(  eavinp  elp.aprro  6.\uvai  occurs  in  II.  XXl. 
281  and  in  Od.  v.  312. 

n^jrpairai  and  its  cognates  come  from  the  root 
xop-,  which  pieans  'provide,'  and  so  convey  the 
same  idea  as  /x6pos  of  something  predetermined. 

n.  xviit.  329  ;  afx^u  yap  ireVpwTot  oixoii^v  yaiav  epevtrat. 

Jl.  iii.  308 1.  :  Z«U9  p.tv  irov  T*y«  otS«  itol  aSivarok  Stoi  oAAol, 

omroWpV  ^amToio  WAos  nfvpittpivov  i<rriv, 


1  Ct.  Uerc.  Fur.  Sll ;  Elect.  1301 ;  Jph.  Tour.  1486 ;  Hoc.  bli. 
i  CI.  oracle  of  Bacis,  In  Herod.  \x.  43. 
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In  II.  xvi.  441  f.  (  =  xxii.  179  f.)  TeTpunivov  is  used 
of  the  victim  of  fate,  meaning  '  foredoomed ' — 

avSpa  dvrfrhv  iovrOy  iroAoi  ir€irpitiflivov  aloi) 
w^i  ede'Aeis  davaroio  5v(rT}X^'°^  i^ayaXvaai ; 

Kijp  and  Kr/pts  represent  Fate  on  its  sinister  side, 
and  so  are  generally  associated  with  death. 

11,  xxiii.  78  f.  :  dAA'  «/x«  /lec  Krip 

aii^txave  <rTvycpi|,  ^trep  ka\t  yttvo^ievov  irep, 
11.  xvi.  6S7  :  Kripa  Kaicriv  fxeAafOf  BavaTOio. 
11.  ii.  834  ;  JC^pe9  yap  ayoi'  iLi\avo^  docaroio. 
Od,  xi.  171  :  ti$  tri  tre  jCTip  cfa^oiro'e  TOVrjAeycof  dafaroio  ; 

Hence  icijp  is  sometimes  used  simply  in  the  sense 
of  death,  as  in  II.  i.  228,  ii.  352,  iii.  32 — a  sense  in 
which  it  is  personified  in  //.  xviii.  535 : 

iv  6'  *Epic,  iv  2c  KvSoiftb^  OftiAeov,  iv  S*    6A017  K^p.^ 

Aal/iav  has  affinities  with  both  Fortune  and  Fate. 

Od,  X.  64  :  irwt  TfKBei,  'OSwev  ;  Tis  TOi  Koifbs  fXP'^  Saiatov ; 
Od.  xi.  61  :  itr*  fit  Sfu^ovoi  altra  Kainj  Kot  adeVi^aTo;  01V07. 

To  derive  it  from  SaUiv  in  the  sense  of  '  divide,' 
'distribute,'  brings  it  into  line  with  the  concep- 
tions already  treated  of. 

In  the  Iliad  there  are  a  number  of  expressions, 
such  as  {nrip  fiotpav  (xx.  336),  wrip  libpon  (xx.  30, 
xxi.  517),  inrilp/iopa  (ii.  155),  iirip  ataav  (vi.  487, 
xvi.  780),  /to!  ivip  Aiis  alaav  (xvii.  321),  Kal  inrip 
Bebr  (xvii.  327),  which  seem  to  imply  that  man 
could  on  occasions  overpass  Fate.  But  except  in 
xvL  780— 

icai  Ttire  irt  p  vvtp  at<rav  'A^^euol  ^prepoi  ^av — 

we  are  never  told  tliat  he  does  overpass  it.  The 
rest  of  the  passages  are  conditional,  and  some  god  al- 
ways steps  in  in  time  to  save  the  credit  of  Fate.  The 
one  passage,  then,  which  runs  counter  to  the  rest 
may  either  be  set  down  as  hyperbolical  or  referred 
to  the  same  range  of  thought  as  displays  itself  in 
the  Odyssey  (i.  32-36),  where  a  sort  of  compromise 
is  effected  between  Fate  and  free  will.  Some  evils, 
we  are  led  to  suppose,  come  from  the  gods,  whereas 
there  are  others  which  men  bring  upon  themselves 
by  their  own  infatuation — for  instance,  the  death 
or  .lEgisthuB.  This  is  a  sound  judgment,  to  which 
common  sense  responds.  There  are  sorrows  against 
which  no  wisdom  or  virtue  can  guard,  while  there 
are  others  which  are  clearly  traceable  to  one's  own 
fault.  But  even  in  the  Iliad  the  fatalism  of  the 
poet  is  not  rigid,  but  admits  of  alternatives.  Had 
Fatroclus  heeded  the  warning  of  Achilles,  he 
would  have  escaped  the  evil  fate  (Kijpa)  of  black 
death  (xvi.  68511.);  and  Achilles  himself  has  an 
alternative  destiny — death  and  immortal  glory  at 
Troy  or  an  inglorious  old  age  at  home  (ix.  410- 
416). 

As  men  in  the  Iliad  are  often  on  the  verge  of 
tran.sgressing  Fate,  so  Zeus  now  and  again  enter- 
tains thoughts  of  setting  it  aside,  but  never  actually 
does  so.  He  sheds  tears  of  blood  over  his  own 
son  Sarpedon  (xvi.  431-461),  but  leaves  him  to  his 
fate  ;  he  pities  Hector,  but  does  not  save  him  (xxii. 
168-185).  The  public  opinion  of  the  skies  is  against 
such  an  example.  Fate  is  after  all  Ai6s  dtaa,  and 
Zeus  is  true  to  himself.  Even  when  he  has  been 
entrapped  into  an  oath  by  Hera,  he  keeps  it,  though 
to  his  own  cost  (xix.  95-133).  The  general  atti- 
tude of  Zeus  is  shown  by  the  impartial  way  in 
which  he  holds  the  scales  of  battle  (viii.  69-74, 
xxii.  209-213),  leaving  the  fates  (alaiiiov  liimp)  of  the 
combatants  to  decide  the  matter  by  their  own 
weight,  the  heavier  to  go  down  to  Hades.  Vergil 
has  caught  the  Homeric  spirit  when  he  says  (yEn.  x. 
112  f.): 

*  rex  Juppiter  omnibus  idem. 
Fata  vlam  invenient.' 
It  was  the  metaphor  of  spinning  the  web  of  destiny 
to  men  at  their  birth  which  brought  into  being  the 
mythological  y^rsons  called  the  Moipot.  But  the 
gods  in  Homer  do  the  work  of  Fate  themselves. 
/ens  does  the  spinning  in  Od.  iv.  207  f. : 

w  T«  Kpoi'iw;' 
i^fiov  iiriK\to<rjt  yatiiovri.  t*  ytivotidvi^  t*. 

1  Tbe  line  occun  abo  in  He<.  So.  166  with  iivi'tov  for  ofu'Aior. 


More  often  it  is  done  by  the  gods  generally,  as  in 
II.  xxiv.  525  f.  : 

««  yap  iireK\ta<ravTo  6<oi  5e(Xo7cri  ^poToitrif 
^ueif  axt'v^L€voii, 

and  in  Od.  i.  17,  iii.  208,  viii.  579,  xi.  139,  xx.  196. 
In  Od.  xvi.  64,  however,  the  gods  are  relieved  of 
the  task  by  Sal/iuv  : 

bic  yap  ol  ilTtK\iotrtv  ra  y€  SaipnoVy 

in  II.  XX.  127  f.  by  ATcra  : 

vtTTtpov  avT<  TO.  jreitrerai  Sxrira  oi  Acaa 
y€tvofUvifi  ejre'iojo-e  \lv<^,  ore  fxtv  re'ice  firJTifPt 

and  in  II.  xxiv.  209  f.  by  Motpa : 

TQj  S*  wy  1TO01  Moipa  (cparacij 
ytivoixtvia  iireyTjtr*  AiVy,  ore  fj.tv  tckov  avrr}- 

We  have  only  to  pluralize  this  in  order  to  get  the 
MolpaL,  and  towards  this  we  are  helped  by  Od,  vii, 
196  f.: 

tvBa  6'  (iTtLTa 
TreiVerai  aaffa  oi  aXiTa  Kara  (cAwtfef  re  ^opettu 
ycit-ofieVw  vtitravro  \Cvif,  0T<  fxtv  TtKe  lirJTnp. 

So  far  then  Homer  has  brought  us.  There  are 
stern  spinning- women  who  spin  to  men  their  destiny 
at  birth. 

2.  Hesiod,  etc. — By  the  time  of  Hesiod  these 
stern  spinsters  have  been  supplied  with  the  ajj- 
propriate  names  of  K\w8d,  Adxeffu,  and  'ArpoTos, 
having  reference  severally  to  the  thread  of  life,  to 
allotment,  and  to  inevitability.  It  is  now  defi- 
nitely their  function  to  dispense  good  and  ill  to 
mortals  at  their  birth  ;  cf.  Thcoq.  218  f.  : 

aire  fipoTOiat. 
y€LVopfvoi<ri  5t8ov<rtv  «X'^»*  aya66v  re  koxo^  t«. 

Thus  Zeus  is  relieved  or  the  great  responsibility 
which  we  find  imposed  upon  him  in  II.  xxiv.  527- 
532. 

As  the  Fates  have  now  become  persons,  we  expect 
to  hear  of  their  genealogy.  But  the  accounts  are 
conflicting.  When  they  are  first  introduced  to  us 
in  the  Theogony  (211-219),  we  are  told  that  they 
are  the  daughters  of  Night  without  a  father.  But 
on  a  second  mention  (901-906)  we  learn  that  they 
are  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  held 
in  the  highest  honour  by  their  wise-counselled  sire. 
Plato,  who  is  a  prose-poet,  makes  them  daughters 
of  Necessitjr  (Eep.  617  C).  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  iii. 
§  44),  following  '  the  old  genealogists,'  makes  Night 
the  mother  of  the  ParccE,  but  supplies  them  with 
a  father  in  Erebus.  According  to  the  Orphic 
theogony,  as  represented  in  Athenagoras  (18  B), 
Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos  were  daughters 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  sisters  of  the  hundred- 
handed  giants  and  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Hesiod  (Tlieog.  215-222)  mentions  the  Moipoi  in 
such  close  connexion  with  the  K^pes  that  what  is 
said  of  one  may  l)e  intended  to  apply  to  the  other. 
Now  what  is  said  of  the  K^pts  would  serve  for  a 
description  of  the  Furies  : 

at  r  avBpoiV  Te  0eiiiv  t«  napaifiaaiai  e^eVovcrat 

ovSeirore  Aiiyouffi  Oeal  fictfoio  xt^AoLo, 

irptv  y  dvo  Ttj)  Staiaat  koktiv  oirif,  os  Tt?  apiapn\. 

In  this  way  a  connexion  might  seem  to  be  set  up 
at  starting  between  the  Fates  and  the  Furies  ; 
audit  is  worth  noting  that  Pausanias  (ii.  11.  §4) 
mentions  incidentally  how  at  Sicyon  the  same  rites 
were  paid  to  the  Fates  as  to  the  Furies.  There 
was  a  one  day's  festival  every  year  with  a  sacrifice 
of  sheep  with  young,  a  libation  of  mead,  and 
flowers,  but  not  garlands. 

The  fact  that  the  Fates  are  essentially  concerned 
with  human  life,  and  are  naturally  most  prominent 
in  connexion  with  its  two  great  terms  of  birth 
and  death,  has  led  a  modem  writer  (L.  Schmidt) 
to  the  conjecture  that  there  were  at  one  time  two 
Fates,  not  three — that  Fate,  in  fact,  passed  through 
the  numbers  of  singular,  dual,  and  plural.  But 
the  passages  from  late  authors  by  which  this 
conjecture  is  supported  do  not  seem  to  justify 
it.  Thus  Pausanias  (x.  24.  §  4)  mentions  that 
in  the  shrine  at  Deljihi  there  stood  two  statues 
of  MoTpai,  but  he  immediately  adds  :  '  and  instead 
of  the  third  of  them  there  stood   by  them  Zeus 
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Moiragetes'  and  Apollo  Moiragetes.'  Again,  in 
Plutarch  (Mor.  474  B,  Tranq.  An.  15),  where  SittoI 
TiPtt  .  .  .  Atoi/wt  Kal  iai/ioytt  are  spoken  of,  the 
context  shows  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
Fates  proper  at  all,  but  to  the  Good  and  Evil 
Dcemon.  The  same  author  says  {Mor.  385  C,  de 
tl  apud  Dclph.  2)  that  the  two  Fates  at  Delphi 
were  intended  to  awake  inquiry,  since  three  were 
everywhere  usual  (Tan-axoC  rpiav  voiu^aiUvuv).  That 
the  Kates  should  figure  among  birth-goddesses  is 
only  what  might  be  expected.  Pindar  (01.  vi.  71) 
couples  the  Moipat  with  Eleutho  (  =  EiXeI9i/ia)  at  the 
birth  of  lamus,  and  addresses  W\eldvi.a  as  '  assessor 
of  the  deep-minded  Moipai'  (Nem.  vii,  1),  while 
Euripides  bestows  upon  the  Moipat  the  epithet  of 
XcSxioi  (Iph.  Taur.  206),  and  Plato  in  his  poetical 
way  speaks  of  Moipa  and  EtXetdi/ia  in  the  same  breath 
(Symp.  206  D) ;  an  early  poet  of  Delos,  too,  gave  to 
Ei\e/9wo  the  epithet  of  fffXii-os,  indicating  tliereby 
her  identity  with  Fate  (S^Xoc  £is  rj  \leirpwiJ.iyT[i  tt)>i 
aMfn),  and  declared  that  she  was  older  than  Kronos 
(Pans.  viii.  21.  §  2). 

Pindar  has  Moipa  in  the  singular  {Nem.  vii.  84) 
and  in  the  plural  {01.  xi.  65,  Pyth.  iv.  259,  Isth. 
v.  25) ;  also  ffcoO  Moipa  (01.  ii.  37) ;  he  has  two 
mentions  of  Clotho  (01.  i.  40,  Isth.  v.  25),  one  of 
Lachesis  (01.  vii.  118),  but  none  of  Atropos,  though 
he  speaks  of  '  KXudii  and  her  sister  Moipoi ' ;  he  also 
enriches  the  vocabulary  of  Fate  with  some  new- 
expressions,  such  aa  aiuv  /x<5p<rt/io$  (01.  ii.  20),  noiplSiov 
ilia./)  (Pyth.  iv.  454),  libpi/ios  vl6s  (01.  ii.  70,  of 
CEdipus),  and  lays  down  broadly  ri  ye  nSpalfioy  ov 
rapcpvKTdf  (Pyth.  xii.  92). 

3.  The  Greek  tragedians,  etc. — Tliis  gnome 
might  be  taken  as  the  Key-note  of  Greek  Tragedy. 
Quite  apart  from  the  cui^e  o&  inherited  sin,  aa  in 
the  house  of  Pelops,  man  is  represented  in  the 
Tragedians  as  the  victim  of  some  awful,  unseen 
power,  which  foredooms  him  to  disaster.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  less  of  this  in  Euripides 
than  in  jEschylus  or  Sophocles.  But  it  is  from  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides  (976-981)  that  we  take  the 
following  lines :' 

*  Ye  tear -drown  *d,  toiling  tribes, 

AVhose  life  is  but  a  span, 

Behold  how  Fate,  or  soon  or  late. 

Upsets  the  hopes  of  man  ! 

In  sorrow  still  your  changing  state 

Must  end  as  it  began.' 
'  Pray  not  at  all,'  says  the  chorus  in  Sophocles' 
Antigone  (1337 f.)  to  Creon,  'since  there  is  no  re- 
lease for  mortals  from  predestined  calamity.'  Greek 
Tragedy  is  believed  by  many  to  culminate  in  the 
CEdipus  Tyranniis,  and  there,  too,  the  idea  of 
Fate  attains  its  zenith.  Oedipus  is  like  a  fly  in  a 
spider's  web ;  the  more  ho  struggles  to  escape,  tlie 
faster  does  Fate  entangle  him.  '  Awful,  says 
Sophocles  (Ant.  951),  'is  the  mysterious  power  of 
Fate.'  It  isperhaps  a  sense  of  this  awfulness  that 
makes  the  Tragedians,  though  they  speak  some- 
times of  '  Fates '  in  the  plural,  refrain  from  using 
the  proper  names  of  the  goddesses.  The  thing  with 
them  is  too  serious  for  mythology.  They  were 
studying  life  as  they  found  it,  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  m  which  we  study  the  laws  of  Nature. '■' 

In  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  it  is  darkly  hinted 
that  Zeus  himself  is  subject  to  Destiny,  and  that 
Prometlieus  knows  a  secret  of  Fate  which  will 
eventually  effect  his  deliverance  (511-525).  In 
.lEschylus  the  connexion  between  the  Fates  and  the 
Furies  comes  out  stron<{ly.  '  Who  then,'  asks  tlie 
chorus,  '  turns  the  rudder  of  Necessity  ? '  to  which 
the  answer  is  (ib.  516) : 

llotpat  rpCiiop^i  fivijfioye^  r*  'Epirvfc. 

>  On  thU  title  ol  Zeus,  see  Paus.  v.  16.  §  4,  viii.  37.  1 1.  At 
Megan  there  was  a  statue,  made  partly  by  Phiilias,  with  the 
Moipu  above  the  heail  of  Zeus,  on  which  Pausiinias  (i.  40.  §  3) 
remarks  :  2^a  it  ira<n  ttjv  ireirpwucKi}!'  fiOvo}  oi  nri9ta0ai, 

'  For  this  remark  the  writer  a  indebtect  to  I'rofessor  E.  A. 
eonnenscheui. 


And  again  in  the  Eumenidts  (962)  the  Moipat 
are  addressed  as  /nirpoKaatyfiJTat  of  the  Furies — 
doubtless  with  reference  to  the  account  in  Uesiod 
of  both  triplets  being  the  unfathered  ott'spring  of 
Night.  The  metaphor  from  spinning,  which  is 
rare  in  the  Tragedians,  occurs  in  Eitmen.  335  in 
connexion  with  Moipo. 

The  belief  in  oracles  is  assailed  by  Euripides, 
tliough  in  such  a  way  as  to  'save  the  face'  of 
Loxias. 

£1.  390  f.  :  .\of  t'ov  yap  ifijreSoi 

Xprjaiioit  ^poTwl'  Si  iJiOvrnatv  X'^P'^^  ***• 

The  logical  tendency  of  this  would  be  to  upset 
the  belief  in  Fate,  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  prediction.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Euripides, 
like  the  other  tragedians,  is  permeated  through 
and  through  with  a  belief  in  Fate.  Take,  for 
instance, 

HheiUS  034  f .  ;  ovk  av  Svvato  Toi)  ntirpitt^rvov  irAeoi'. 

TovTO*'  fie  irpof  (7^  ^"po«  oil  drfiii  Savuv. 
Herac.  615  :  fidptrifia  6'  ovtl  ^vytiv  6ifit^. 
Here.  Fur.  311  :  o  xpi\  yap  ov&ti^  ^ij  xp<w*'  ^trti  ITOTC. 
Iph.  Taur.  1480 :  to  yap  XP*^^  <rou  tc  jcai  0€atv  Kparei. 

In  jEschylus  (Prom.  Vine.  936)  and  in  the  Ithesus, 
which  the  present  writer  believes  to  be  the  work 
of  Euripides,  a  new  power,  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  Fate,  makes  its  appearance  upon  the 
scene.  This  power  is  ' kSpdaTem.  She  is  by  some 
identified  with  Nemesis,  in  agreement  with  which 
it  is  the  custom  to  propitiate  lier  before  dangerous 
utterances  (Plato,  Rep.  451  A ;  Eur.  Rh.  342,  468), 
while  others  regard  Adrasteia  as  another  name  for 
Atropos  (Schol.  ad  Plato,  Rep.  451  A),  and  the  philo- 
sophers frankly  identify  her  with  Fate  in  general 
(Plato,  Phcedr.  248  C  ;  Ar.  Mund.  vii.  5  ;  Stob.  Eel. 
i.  188).  According  to  Callisthenes  (Strabo,  xiii. 
588),  the  name  is  due  to  the  accident  that  the  first 
statue  of  Nemesis  was  set  up  by  Adrastus ;  but 
the  more  usual  derivation  is  perhaps  the  true  one, 
which  takes  the  name  to  indicate  the  impossibility 
of  escape  from  the  goddess  (Sxiirep  ovk  ir  ns  oi^tt))" 
dwoSpiffeui',  Schol.  on  Rep.  451  A). 

Nemesis,  herself  a  goddess  of  distribution  (yeii-), 
is  akin  to  Moipo  (Mcp-),  and  has  at  the  same  time 
affinities  with  Fortune,  who  has  managed  to  appro- 
priate her  wheel  (see  Fortunk  [Gr.]).  Herodotus, 
Avith  his  notion  of  '  a  jealous  god '  (iii.  40),  is  full  of 
the  idea  of  some  power  which  brings  disaster  ujHjn 
men,  not  because  they  are  wicked,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  are  fortunate,  like  Polycrates,  or  because, 
like  Crcesus,  they  think  themselves  so  (i.  34).  In 
Herodotus  (i.  91)  we  find  a  strong  assertion  of  the 
omnipotence  of  Fate,  where  the  Pythia  declares 
to  Croesus  that  it  is  '  impossible  even  for  a  god  to 
escape  destiny '  (Tijv  Tmrp(tip.^vriv  p^oipav  abvvtiTi,  ian 
iwotfivyieiv  Kal  8eQ).  Yet,  even  so,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  allowed  to  Fate,  for  Loxias 
claims  that  he  had  induced  the  Moi/mt  to  postpone 
the  fall  of  Sardis  for  tliree  years.  How  different 
is  this  theologian's  acquaintance  with  the  hand  of 
God  in  history  from  the  calm  positivism  of  Thucy- 
dides  !  And  how  strongly  does  his  ready  belief  in 
oracles  (viii.  77,  96)  stand  contrasted  with  the  scep- 
tical remarks  of  the  later  historian  (Thuc.  ii.  54)  as 
to  the  way  in  which  predictions  get  accommodated 
to  current  events ! 

The  phrase  used  by  Demosthenes  in  a  famous 
passage  of  the  de  Corona  (p.  296,  §  205) — riy  t^s 
fl/iapfUvT)!  Kal  tAx  avrd/jiaTov  ffivarov — indicates  the 
same  mental  attitude  as  tliat  of  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  distinguishing  between  things  whicli 
are  due  to  Destiny  and  those  which  come  about 
tlirough  man's  free  agency  :  '  He  who  regards  him- 
self as  bom  only  for  his  parents,'  says  the  orator, 
'awaits  his  appointed  and  natural  end,'  whereas 
he  who  thinks  that  he  is  born  also  for  his  country 
will  die  rather  than  see  her  enslaved.  Cicero,  in 
an  equally  famous  utterance  (Phil,  i.  §  10),  has  an 
echo  of  this,  or  of  the  inrip  /idpov  of  the  Odyssey 
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(i.  34  f . ),  where  he  says  :  '  Multa  autera  impendere 
videntur  praeter  naturam  etiam  praeterque  fatum.' 
Vergil,  too,  has  the  same  idea  when  he  speaks  of 
Dido's  death  {JE,i.  iv.  696) : 

*  Nam  quia  nee  fato  merita  nee  morte  peribat.' 
In  the  view  of  all  three  vTiters  tliere  is  a  course 
of  destiny,  which  may  vet  be  infringed  by  man, 
either  in  the  way  of  glorious  self-sacrifice  or  of 
m\irder  or  suicide. 

4.  Roman  writers. — The  Romans  add  but  little  to 
the  mythology  of  Fate.  Their  own  birth-goddesses, 
of  whom  one  was  Parca,  were  identified  under  the 
generic  name  of  Parcm  with  the  three  'M.oXpai  of 
the  Greeks.  Varro  seems  to  be  riglit  for  once  in 
deriving  Parca  (Parica)  from  j}ario.  The  name 
Morta  used  by  Livius  Andronicus  in  his  Odyssey 
must  surely  be  connected  with  mors,  which  makes 
it  look  as  though  Caesellius  Vindex  were  right,  as 
against  his  critic,  Aulus  Gellius,  in  taking  Morta 
as  the  proper  name  of  one  Fate,  not  the  generic 
name  of  all.  Varro,  however,  gives  the  Roman 
names  as  Parca,  Nona,  and  Deciraa,  in  which 
the  allusion  to  birth  is  obvious  (Aul.  Gell.  iii.  16, 
§§  9-11).  The  threeness  of  the  Roman  goddesses 
may  be  due  merely  to  their  assimilation  to  the 
JAoipai. 

The  symbolism  of  spinning  is  used  by  TibuUus 
(I.  viii.  1): 

•  Hunc  ceeinere  diem  Parcae  fatalia  nentes 
Stamina,  non  ulli  dissoluenda  deo,' 

by  Propertius  (iv.  vii.  51) : 

'  luro  ego  Fatorum  nuUi  revolubile  stamen,' 
and  by  Ovid  (ad  Liv.  239  f.) : 

'  Quondam  ejjo  tentavi  Clothoque,  duasqiie  sororee, 
Pollice  quae  certo  pensa  severa  trahunt.' 
It  was  re.servea  for  the  abundant  genius  of  the 
last-named  poet  to  contribute  to  poetic  thought 
the  following  fine  picture  of  the  archives  of  Fate 
(Met.  XV.  808-814) : 

'  Intres  licet  ipsa  Sororum 

Tecta  trium,  cernes  illle  molimine  vasto 

Ex  acre,  et  Bolido  rerum  tabularia  ferro  ; 

Quae  neque  concurBuni  coeli,  neque  fulminia  iram. 

Nee  metuuntullaa  tuta  at^gue  aetema  ruinas. 

Inveniefl  iUic  incisa  adamante  perenni 

Fata  tui  generis.' 

5.  The  philosophers.  —  We  turn  now  to  the 
treatment  of  Fate  by  the  philosophers,  witli  whom 
the  great  name  for  it  is  ^  elfiapfUvTi.  Modem 
grammarians  treat  e'/iap^ai  as  an  irregular  perfect 
of  futpoiMu  (=<TiaiMpiuu) ;  but  to  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers the  word  was  suggestive  rather  of  tlpii6s 
( =  '  series '),  as  appears  from  their  definitions. 

Heraclitus,  whose  floruit  is  put  at  about  503  B.C., 
is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  the  term 
tlimpiiivTi.  All  things,  we  are  told,  took  place, 
according  to  that  philosopher,  KaS'  cl/Mpi^iyTjp.^  It 
was  further  explamed  by  him,  if  we  may  trust 
Stobfpus  {Eel.  I.  178),  that  the  essence  of  Fate 
was  Reason  (X1570S),  which  pervaded  the  substance 
of  the  universe.  Here  we  have  the  subsequent 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  complete  already,  if  it  has 
not  been  read  into  the  earlier  thinker. 

It  is  in  liis  character  of  poet  ratlier  than  as  a 
philosopher  that  Plato  speaks  of  Fate.  Into  the 
symbolism  of  the  Vision  of  Er  we  need  not  enter 
further  than  to  note  that  Lachesis  is  treated  as 
the  eldest  of  tlie  Fates,  since  Lachesis  stands  for 
the  pa.st,  Clotho  for  tlie  present,  and  Atropos  for 
the  future  {Rep.  617  C;  of.  LaiBS,  960  C ;  in  the 
Peripatetic  de  Ofundo,  Atropos  stands  for  the  past, 
and  Lachesis  for  the  future).  Everywhere  Plato 
takes  for  granted  that  there  is  a  predetermined 
order  of  destiny,  especially  in  relation  to  human 
affairs,  without  specifying  by  whom  or  what  it  has 
lieen  determined.'  In  Phmao  (115  A),  Plato  makes 
Socrates  in  his  last  moments  allude  playfully  to 

1  Dio^.  Laert.  Ix.  8  7  ;  vavjo.  re  ytVeofloi  KaB'  tlfjLopfLtvrjv.  See 
fra^.  Ixiii.  in  Bywater. 

2  The  followincr  are  some  of  the  imBsages  in  which  the  idea  of 
Fate  conies  in  :  Pkado,  113  A :  Phadr.  266  B ;  Prol.  320  D ;  /tep. 
6eeA;  Jf<n«x.  243E. 


the  prominence  of  Fate  in  Tragedy— ^,11*  Si  no  ijSri 
KoKti,  ^o(i)  hv  &,v^p  rpayiKbs,  i]  tlfiapiiivT].  In  GorfJ. 
(512  E)  his  language  leads  us  to  tliink  that  sub- 
mission to  Fate  was  a  sentiment  peculiarly  preva- 
lent among  women — irio-TtiJo-aiTa  raU  7i'yat|iv,  Srt 
TT]ii  el/jLap/i^vTiy  ovd'  &v  eU  iK<t>ir/oi.  In  the  bold  myth 
of  the  Politicus  he  identifies  eifiapfiivrj  with  the 
'  connatural  desire '  of  the  universe,  when  left  by 
God  to  its  own  devices.  This  is  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject  altogether. 

It  is  with  the  Stoics  that  the  interest  in  Fate 
really  begins.  Heraclitus  Avas  before  his  time, 
and  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  he  said.  Zeno 
identified  Fate  {elfrnpn^irTi)  with  Providence  {rpSvota) 
and  Nature  (^tJii-is).'  Chrysippus  said  that  'the 
essence  of  Fate  is  a  spiritual  power  {SOya/nv  vvevna- 
Tiiiti}>')  arranging  the  whole  in  order.'  He  declared 
also  that  Fate  is  the  reason  of  the  universe.' 

The  unwary  reader  must  not  be  deceived  by  Chrysippus' 
speaking  of  Fate  as  a  'spiritual'  power.  We  mean  by  npirit 
something  that  is  not  matter;  the  Stoics  meant  by  it  some- 
thing that  is  matter.  Augustine  uses  gpiritvs  vita  to  express 
'spirit'  in  our  sensed— that  something,  itself  increate,  which 
creates  all  things. 

Posidonius  made  Fate  third  from  Zeus,  Nature 
being  intermediate  between  them  (Stob.  Eel.  i. 
178).     Antipater  said  simply  that  Fate  was  God. 

With  regard  to  this  last  view,  Augustine,  who  dislikes  the 
word  *  Fate '  because  of  the  connexion  that  had  been  established 
by  his  time  between  it  and  astrology,  says,  if  any  one  means  by 
Fate  the  will  or  power  of  God,  'sententiam  teneat,  Hnguam 
eorrigat '  (rf«  Civ,  Dei,  v.  1). 

Pope's  '  Universal  Prayer '  is  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  Stoicism  : 

*  Yet  gave  me  in  this  dark  estate 

To  see  the  good  from  ill ; 
And  binding  Nature  fast  in  Fate, 
I-^ft  free  the  human  will.' 

Tliat  is  the  position  on  which  Epictetus  is  always 
insisting.  God's  will  is  certain  to  come  about, 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not.  What  is  in  our  power 
is  to  make  ourselves  happy  by  a  cheerful  assent  to 
it,  or  miserable  by  a  futile  resistance.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Stoics  held  this  position.  How 
they  made  it  good  by  argument  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  see.  But  Chrysippus,  who  was  the  brain  of 
Stoicism,  seems  to  have  reasoned  in  this  way. 
Everything  has  its  antecedent  causes ;  but  we 
must  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  causes : 
(1)  those  which  are  complete  and  primary,  or,  in 
one  word,  efficient ;  and  (2)  those  which  are  adju- 
vant and  proximate.  If  all  causes  were  of  the 
first  kind,  there  would  be  no  room  anywhere  for 
freedom ;  but,  as  some  are  of  the  second,  there  is. 
Sense  cannot  be  stirred  except  by  an  object  strik- 
ing it ;  but  the  causes  here  are  of  the  latter  kind, 
and  do  not  afi'ect  freedom.  Assent  lies  with  our- 
selves. If  a  man  gives  a  kick  to  a  cylindrical 
stone,  he  sets  it  rolling ;  but  it  goes  on  rolling 
because  of  its  o^vn  nature.  Bad  minds,  according 
to  Chrysippus,  rush  into  errors  voluntarily ;  and 
it  is  part  of  the  order  of  Fate  that  they  should 
do  so,  as  being  a  natural  consequence  of  their  bad- 
ness (Cic.  de  Fato,  §§  41-43;  Aul.  Gell.  vii.  2). 
This  does  not  sound  verj'  satisfactory  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Cicero,  who  had 
the  works  of  Chrysippus  before  him,  and  who  was 
a  good  judge,  did  not  tliink  that  he  had  made 
out  his  case.  Neither  did  he  think  Epicurus  suc- 
cessful, who,  in  order  to  leave  room  in  tne  universe 
for  free  will,  had  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
slight  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  on  the  part 
of  single  atoms. 

Cicero  himself,  in  his  fragmentary  de  Fato,  fol- 
lows Cameades  and  the  New  Academy  in  denying 
Fate  altogether.  If  there  were  no  sucli  thing  as 
Fate,  things  would  still  happen  as  they  do.  Nature 
and  Chance  are  enough  to  account  for  them.     The 

1  Stob.  Ed.  i.  1 78. 

'  tiliapix^vjiiaTLif  6  toO  K6tTnov  Aoyo«  (Stob.  Ect.  i.  180). 

» de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  9 :  '  Nam  et  acr  iste  seu  ventus,  dlcitur 
spirituB :  sed  quoniam  eoruus  est,  non  est  sniritus  vitae.' 
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stone  which  fell  in  a  cavern  on  the  leg  of  a  bnranil 
Icadius  (tlie  reference  is  to  a  story  told  by  Fosi- 
donius)  would  have  fallen  whether  Icadius  was 
there  or  not.  But  in  this  case,  says  Cicero,  there 
is  no  Fate,  because  there  is  no  prediction  (de  tato, 
§  6)— a  remark  which  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  For  prediction  is  the  stronghold  of  Fate. 
Free  will  is  destroyed,  says  Cicero,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  divination  (§  11).  This  is  an  argument 
which  has  great  power  over  many  minds,  but  is 
nevertheless,  fallacious.  For  present  knowledge 
by  another  of  a  man's  actions  is  no  interference 
with  his  freedom.  If,  then,  it  be  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  transcend  the  conditions  of  time, 
and  to  project  himself,  or  be  projected,  into  the 
future,  he  may  see  what  one  is  freely  doing  then, 
just  as  we  see  what  others  are  freely  doing  now. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  denied  that  this  is  possible ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  it  is  possible,  it 
renders  prediction  conijmtible  with  free  will. 

The  Stoic  belief  in  Fate  as  a  continuous  chain  of 
causation  is  Determinism,  not  Fatalism.  Fatalism 
is  the  belief  that  a  detinite  event  will  take  place, 
whatever  happens — which  is  as  much  a  denial  of 
causation  as  is  a  theory  of  pure  chance. 

See  also  the  'Greek'  and  'Roman'  artt.  on 
Fortune. 

LmtBATtiR*.— Cicero,  de  Fato ;  Stobxus,  Ed.  i.  152-192  ; 
Aulus  Gellius,  vm.  i.  and  ii. ;  L.  Schmidt,  art.  '  Moira,  in 
Smith's  Diet.  o/Gr.  and  Rom.  Diog.  and  Mythol.,lMnA.  1864-67. 

St.  George  Stock. 

FATE  (Hindu).— The  Skr.  language  has  various 
equivalents  for  what  we  call  fate,  such  as,  e.g., 
Mia,  lit.  '  time,'  as  leading  to  events  the  causes  of 
which  are  imperceptible  to  the  mind  of  man ;  vidhi, 
'ordinance,'  'rule';  daiva,  'divine,'  'celestial,' 
'  divine  power  or  will,'  '  destiny,'  '  fate,'  '  chance ' ; 
adfsta,  '  what  is  not  seen,'  i.e.  that  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  observation  or  consciousness,  the  acts 
done  by  each  soul  in  former  bodies,  which  acts 
exert  upon  that  soul  an  irresistible  power  called 
adrsta,  because  felt  and  not  seen  ;  kannan  (karma), 
work  done  in  a  former  existence  and  leading  to 
inevitable  results,  fate.  Kala,  'time,'  is  perhaps 
the  earliest  of  these  terms,  occurring,  as  it  does, 
in  hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda  (xix.  53)  on  the 
power  and  Divine  nature  of  Time,  which  is  akin  to 
Destiny  or  Divine  Ordinance.  '  It  is  he  who  drew 
forth  tlie  worlds  and  encompassed  tliera.  Being 
their  father,  he  became  their  son.  There  is  no 
other  power  superior  to  him.'  In  a  subsequent 
period,  Kala  was  sometimes  identified  with  Yama, 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  or  represented,  together  with 
Mrtyu,  '  Death,'  as  a  follower  of  Yama,  or  invoked 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  god  Siva.  The  Maha- 
bharata,  the  great  epic  of  India,  contains  various 
tales  tending  to  illustrate  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  agencies  of  which  Fate  may  be  said 
to  be  composed,  none  perhaps  finer  than  the  apo- 
logue of  the  snake  (xiii.  1),  relating  how  a  boy 
was  killed  by  a  snake,  and  the  snake,  after  having 
been  caught  by  a  hunter,  was  released  by  the 
boy's  mother  on  the  ground  of  her  loss  being  due 
to  Fate  alone. 

First,  the  snake  declares  its  innocenoe  of  the  boy's  deatli, 
Mrtyu,  the  god  ot  death,  having  used  the  snake  as  an  instru- 
ment. Thereupon  Mrtyu  himself  makes  his  appearance  and 
exonerates  himself,  assertinji:  that  Kala,  'Time,*  has  in  reality 
killed  the  boy.  '  Guided  by  Kala,  I,  O  serpent,  sent  thee  on  this 
errand.  All  creatures,  mobile  or  immobile,  in  heaven  or  earth, 
are  pervaded  by  this  same  inspiration  of  Kala.  The  whole  uni- 
verse la  imbued  with  the  same  influence  of  Kala.'  But  Kala 
in  his  turn  explains  that  neither  Mftyu,  nor  the  serpent,  nor  ho 
himself  is  guilty  of  the  death  of  any  creature.  '  The  child  has 
met  with  death  as  the  result  of  its  kanna  in  the  past.  We  all 
are  subject  to  the  influence  of  our  respective  kannn.  As  men 
make  from  a  lump  of  clay  whatever  they  wish  to  make,  even  so 
do  men  attain  to  various  results  determined  by  karma.  As 
light  and  shadow  are  relate<l  to  each  other,  so  are  men  related 
to  karma  through  their  own  actions.  Therefore,  neither  art 
thou,  nor  am  I,  nor  is  Mftvu,  nor  the  serpent,  nor  this  old 
Brahman  lady,  the  c«uw  ot  the  child's  death.    He  himself  is  the 


cause  here.'  On  Kala  expounding  the  matter  in  this  way,  the 
child's  mother  became  consoled,  and  asked  the  fowler  to  release 
the  snake. 

The  conception  of  kanna  is  closely  connected 
with  the  celebrate<l  Indian  theory  of  transmigra- 
tion or  metempsychosis,  which  pervades  all  post- 
Vedic  religious  and  philosophical  systems  of  India, 
and  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day  to 
exercise  a  powerful  sway  over  the  popular  mind. 
As  observed  by  Burn  (in  General  Report  of  the 
Census  of  India,  Calcutta,  1903,  p.  364),  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  Hindu  peasant 
has  practically  no  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration. 'The  doctrine  of  Karma  is  one  of  the 
firmest  beliefs  of  all  classes  of  Hindus,  and  the  fear 
that  a  man  shall  reap  as  he  has  sown  is  an  appreci- 
able element  in  the  average  morality.'  It  is  only 
in  S.  India,  according  to  Stuart  {ib.  p.  264),  that 
the  influence  of  Animism  is  prevalent,  the  villager's 
real  worship  being  'paid  to  Mdriamnian,  the  dread 
goddess  of  smallpox  and  cholera,  and  to  the  special 
goddess  of  the  village ' ;  and  misfortunes  are  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  evil  spirits  or  devils  who 
must  be  propitiated.  In  the  same  way,  a  native 
observer,  G.  Sarkar,  in  his  well-known  work, 
Hindu  Law,  points  out  that  the  doctrine  of  adysta, 
the  mysterious  but  irresistible  power  of  the  acts 
done  in  previous  lives,  is  universally  held  by  the 
Hindus  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith. 

'  AdrHa,  or  the  invisible  dual  force,  is  the  resultant  of  all 
good  and  bad  deeds,  of  all  meritorious  and  demeritorious  acta 
and  omissions,  done  by  a  person  in  all  past  forms  of  existence 
and  also  in  the  present  life,  and  it  is  this  adrHa  which  deter- 
mines the  condition  of  every  soul,  i.e.  is  the  cause  of  his  happi- 
ness or  misery  ;  the  state  of  a  living  being  depends  on  his  own 
past  conduct'  (G.  Sarkar,  Hindu  Law',  Calcutta,  1903,  p.  230). 
And  so  it  is  stated  by  Deussen  in  his  History  of 
Philosophy  that  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  has 

fovemed  the  Indian  mind  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Tpanisads  down  to  the  present  time,  and  is  still 
of  eminent  practical  importance,  as  affording  a 
popular  explanation  of  the  cause  of  human  suti'cr- 
mg  and  operating  as  a  spur  to  moral  conduct.  He 
quotes  a  blind  Indian  Pandit,  whom  he  met  in  his 
travels  through  India,  as  replying  to  a  question 
put  to  him  concerning  the  cause  of  his  deficiency 
in  vision,  tliat  it  must  be  due  to  some  fault  com- 
mitted by  himself  during  a  previous  existence 
(Deussen,  Allgcmeine  Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  282). 

Historically  speaking,  the  belief  in  metempsy- 
chosis and  the  lasting  effects  of  karma,  or  action, 
as  determining  the  fate  of  man,  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  one  of  the  Brahmanas,  and,  in  a 
more  developed  form,  in  tlie  Upanisads.  These 
philosophical  treatises  preach  a  strict  determinism, 
except  in  so  far  as  a  man,  by  recognizing  his  iden- 
tity with  the  etei'nally  free  Atman,  may  be  re- 
leased from  the  bondage  of  karma.  The  germs 
of  this  theory,  as  supposed  by  Oldenberg,  may  Ije 
much  older ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Schrader, 
in  his  suggestive  little  book.  Die  Indogermancn 
(Leipzig,  1911,  p.  148),  that  the  earliest  Indo- 
European  conception  of  Fate  is  that  of  a  share 
inherited  from  the  mother  at  the  time  of  birth ; 
the  Roman  Parcce  (from  pario),  equally  with  the 
Greek  Efttiffwat  and  the  Slav.  Bozdanicy,  being  Fate 
Mothers  (Sckicksalsmiitter)  assisting  at  every  birth. 
F'rom  Brahmanism  the  theory  of  karma  passed 
into  Buddhism,  and  became  one  of  Buddha's  leading 
tenets. 

■  When  a  man  dies,  the  khandhas  [elements]  of  which  he  is 
constituted  perish,  but  by  the  force  of  his  Kamina  [Kannal  a 
new  set  of  khandhas  instantly  starts  into  existence,  and  a  new 
being  appears  in  another  world,  who,  though  possessing  different 
khandhas  and  a  different  form,  is  in  reality  identical  with  the 
man  just  passed  away,  because  his  Kamma  is  the  same.  Kamma, 
then,  is  the  link  that  |>rcserves  the  identity  of  a  being  through 
all  the  countless  changes  which  it  undercoes  in  its  progress 
through  Sailisara'  (Uhildera,  Diet,  of  the  Pali  Lang.,  London, 
187S,  p.  198). 
Jainism,  the  rival  religion  of  Buddhism,  agrees 
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in  this  respect  with  the  latter.  There  existed  in 
ancient  times  a  large  number  of  philosopliical 
systems,  belonging  to  two  principal  classes — one 
asserting  the  existence  of  free  will,  moral  responsi- 
bility, and  transmigration ;  and  the  other  nega- 
tiving the  same.  Both  Jina  and  Buddha  belonged 
to  the  former  class.  They  believed  in  transmigra- 
tion, the  annihUation  of  which  was  the  final  aim 
which  they  had  in  view  (Pischel).  According  to 
the  Jaina  doctrine,  the  deeds  performed  in  the 
bodies  by  the  souls  are  karma,  merit,  and  sin. 
This  drives  them,  when  one  body  has  passed  away, 
into  another  whose  quality  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  karma.  Virtue  leads  to  the  heavens  of 
the  gods,  or  to  birth  among  men  in  pure  and  noble 
races.  Sin  consigns  the  souls  to  the  lower  regions, 
sends  them  into  the  bodies  of  animals  or  plants,  or 
even  into  masses  of  lifeless  matter.  The  addition 
of  new  karma  can  be  prevented  by  right  faith, 
strict  control  of  the  senses,  and  austerities  on  which 
the  Jainas  lay  special  stress  (BUhler). 

Of  modern  Hradu  sects,  the  Sikhs  may  perhaps 
be  said  to  be  the  most  fatalistic  of  all.  Tney  agree 
with  the  adlierents  of  other  systems  in  explaining 
the  glaring  difference  between  riches  and  poverty, 
honour  and  dishonour,  by  the  acts  in  a  former 
life  determining  the  present  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  a  person.  But  they  go  very  far  in  deny- 
ing the  liberty  of  human  action,  everything  being 
subject  to  the  decree  of  Fate,  and  the  future  lot  of 
a  person  written  on  his  forehead.  These  ideas 
have  struck  root  very  generally  among  the  Sikhs, 
who,  therefore,  are  far  more  rigid  fatalists  than 
even  the  Muhammadans.  The  karma  theory 
occupies  the  same  place  in  the  Sikh  religion  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  highest  goal  of  the  Sikh  is  not 
paradise,  but  the  cessation  of  re-birth  and  existence 
(Trumpp,  Macaulifl'e). 

To  return  to  Brahmanism,  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  rigid  determinism  of  its  view  of  karma 
is  frequently  mitigated  by  admitting  the  modify- 
ing and  controlling  influence  exercised  on  Fate  by 
human  exertion.  Thus  the  Anusasana  Parvan  of  the 
Mafiabhdrata  contains  the  fine  discourse  on  human 
effort  (puni^akdra),  in  wliich  the  relative  import- 
ance ot  fate  {daiva)  and  human  acts  is  discussed. 

*  As,  unsown  with  seed,  the  aoil,  though  tilled,  becomes  fruit- 
IcM,  80,  without  individual  exertion,  Destiny  is  of  no  avail. 
One's  own  acts  are  like  the  soil,  and  Destiny  (or  the  sum  of  one's 
acta  in  previous  births)  is  compared  to  the  seed.  From  the 
union  of  the  soil  and  the  seed  doth  the  harvest  grow.  It  is 
observed  every  day  in  the  world  that  the  doer  reaps  the  fruit  of 
his  good  and  evil  deeds.  Happiness  results  from  good  deeds, 
and  pain  from  evil  ones.  Acts,  when  done,  always  fructify,  but, 
If  not  done,  no  fruit  arises.  By  devoted  application  (or  by  aus- 
terity) one  acquires  beauty,  fortune,  and  riches  of  various  kinds. 
Everything  can  be  secured  by  exertion,  but  nothing  can  be 
gained  throufjh  Destiny  (daiDa)  alone,  by  a  man  wanting  in 
personal  exertion '  (if a/wt6A«ra(a,  xiii.  vi.  7-12). 

And  so  it  is  stated  in  the  Vana  Parvan  that 
*  those  persons  in  the  world  who  believe  in  Destiny,  and  those 
again  who  believe  in  Chance,  are  both  the  worst  among  men. 
lliose  only  that  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  acts  are  laudable.  He 
that  lies  at  ease,  believing  in  Destiny  alone,  is  soon  destroyed 
like  an  unburnt  earthen  pot  in  water.  So  also  he  that  believeth 
In  Chance,  i.e.  sitteth  inactive  though  capable  of  activity,  liveth 
not  long,  for  his  life  is  one  of  weakness  and  helplessness'  (ib. 
xxxii.  13-16). 

-  It  is  also  declared  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  that  only 
eunuchs  worship  Fate  (daiva).  In  other  places,  the 
paramount  power  of  Destiny  is  upheld,  and  it  \» 
clear  that  the  comparative  weight  of  free  will  and 
fate  must  have  furnished  a  fiuitful  theme  for  discus- 
sion to  these  Brahman  theorists. 

The  part  played  by  Fate  in  the  ordinary  relations 
of  human  life,  according  to  Hindu  notions,  may  best 
be  gathered  perhaps  from  the  view  which  the 
Indian  jurists  take  of  Fate  or  Chance  (daiva). 
Thus,  it  is  a  well-known  rule  in  Indian  law  that  a 
depositary  is  not  responsible  for  such  damage  as 
may  have  occurred  to  a  chattel  deposited  with  him 
by  the  act  of  Fate  {daiva)  or  of  the  Icing,  Fate  being 


explained  to  include  ravages  caused  by  fire  or  water, 
the  falling  down  of  a  wall,  decay  through  the 
lapse  of  time,  an  attack  by  robbers  or  by  inimi- 
cal forces,  and  other  events  of  a  similar  nature 
corresponding  exactly  to  what  is  called  vis  rtuiior 
in  Roman  law.  If,  therefore,  a  deposit  should 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  act  of  Fate  or  of  the 
king,  together  with  the  depositary's  own  goods, 
he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  restore  it.  The  same 
rule  recurs  in  the  recently  discovered  Artfiaiastra, 
in  the  '  Chapter  on  Deposits,'  where  it  is  ordained 
that  a  deposit  shall  not  be  reclaimed  whenever 
forts  or  country  parts  are  destroyed  by  enemies  or 
hill  tribes,  or  villages,  caravans,  or  herds  of  cattle 
are  attacked,  or  the  whole  kingdom  destroyed  ; 
wlienever  extensive  fires  or  floods  bring  about 
entire  destruction  of  a  village  or  partly  destroy 
immoveable  or  even  moveable  properties,  owing  to 
the  sudden  spread  of  fire  or  rush  of  floods ;  and 
whenever  a  sliip  (laden  with  commodities)  is  either 
sunk  or  plundered  by  pirates.  A  loss  caused  by 
Fate  is  also  not  chargeable  to  a  carrier  transporting 
certain  goods  and  losing  part  of  them ;  or  to  a 
herdsman  neglecting  his  cattle,  after  having  been 
struck  by  lightning,  bitten  or  killed  by  a  snake, 
alligator,  tiger,  or  other  noxious  animal,  seized 
with  disease,  or  the  victim  of  an  accident ;  or  to 
one  particular  partner,  when  the  property  of  the 
partnership  has  been  injured  through  Fate  or  a 
gang  of  robbers,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  examine  the  references  to 
Fate  in  medical  Sanskrit  literature.  Thus  in  Su- 
^ruta's  system  of  medicine  a  certain  class  of  diseases 
is  attributed  to  the  act  of  Fate  (daivabala),  as 
having  been  caused  by  Divine  wrath,  or  by  the 
mystic  potencies  of  charms  or  spells,  or  by  con- 
tagion. Sudden  paroxysms  of  fever  and  sudden 
death  or  paralysis  caused  by  lightning  are  quoted 
as  instances  of  such  diseases.  There  was,  besides, 
a  popular  belief,  originating  in  the  doctrine  of 
karmapaka,  or  ripening  of  acts,  according  to  which 
certain  aggravatmg  diseases  and  infirmities  were 
supposed  to  be  due  to  some  offence  committed  in  a 
previous  existence,  leprosy,  e.g.,  being  regarded  as 
the  result  of  a  heinous  crime  perpetrated  in  a 
former  life  ;  blindness,  dumbness,  and  lameness  as 
being  the  consequence,  respectively,  of  killing  a 
cow,  cursing  a  Brahman,  and  stealing  a  horse ; 
stinking  breath  as  being  caused  by  uttering 
calumnies  ;  an  incurable  illness  as  due  to  injuring  a 
person  ;  epilepsy  as  the  result  of  usurious  practices, 
etc.  This  popular  superstition  was  sanctioned  by 
the  medical  writers  of  India,  who  seriously  register 
crimes  committed  in  a  former  existence  among  the 
regular  causes  of  leprosy,  and  prescribe  certain 
religious  ceremonies  among  the  remedies  to  be  used 
for  curing  this  disease.  It  is  also  believed  that, 
when  a  person  dies  of  leprosy,  he  will  be  affected 
with  it  in  the  next  life,  unless  he  performs  a  certain 
penance,  consisting  of  abstinence  for  a  day,  shaving 
the  whole  hair  of  the  head,  and  presenting  a 
certain  number  of  cowries  and  other  articles  to 
Brahmans,  who  offer  certain  prayers,  and  to  whom 
the  person  confesses  his  sins.  This  ceremony  is 
performed  before  entering  on  the  treatment  of 
any  supposed  dangerous  disease  (T.  A.  Wise, 
Commentary  on  the  Hindu  System  of  Medicine, 
London,  1860,  p.  258). 

The  notions  of  Sanskrit  writers  regarding  the 
nature  and  working  of  Fate  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  some  miscellaneous  sayings  collected 
from  their  compositions. 

'  The  accomplishment  of  an  object  is  divided  between  Fate  and 
exertion.  Of  these,  the  Fate  U  the  manifestation  of  one's  acta 
in  former  life.  Some  expect  success  from  Fate,  some  from 
accident,  some  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  some  from  effort. 
Men  of  genius  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  combination  of  all 
these.  As  a  chariot  cannot  be  put  into  motion  with  a  single 
wheel,  Bo  does  Fate  not  succeed  without  exertion'(  Ydjfiavatkya- 
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*mrti,  L  348-350,  tr.  Mandlik).  'Success  In  every  enterprise 
depends  on  Destiny  and  human  acts  :  the  acts  of  Destiny  are 
out  of  man's  control.  Think  not  on  Destiny,  but  act  thyself ' 
(Jfanusmrfi,  vii.  205,  tr.  M.  Williams).  '  Fate  I  consider  para- 
mount, human  effort  is  futile.  Everything  is  governed  by  Fate  ; 
Fate  is  the  final  resort'  (Rdmdi/axMt  I.  viii.  22).  'Fate  binds  a 
man  with  adamantine  cords,  and  dragrs  him  upwards  to  the 
highest  rank,  or  downward  to  the  depths  of  misery'  (ib.  vii. 
xxxril.  3,  tr.  M.  W'illiams>  'Banish  all  thought  of  Destiny, 
and  act  with  manly  vigour,  straining  all  thy  nerve.  When 
thou  hast  put  forth  all  thy  energv,  the  blame  of  failure  will  not 
rest  with  thee '  (HUopadeia,  Introd.  81,  tr.  M.  Williams). 
'  What  though  we  climb  to  Meru's  peak,  soar  bird-like  through 

the  sky. 
Grow  rich  by  trade,  or  till  the  ground,  or  art  and  science  ply, 
Or  vanquish  all  our  earthly  foes,  we  yield  to  Fate's  decree, 
Whate'ershe  nills  can  ne'er  take  place,  wbate'er  she  wills  must 
be'  CBhartThari,  tr.  Tawncy,  Calcutta,  1877,  p.  40). 
*  As  a  man  puts  on  new  clothes  in  this  world,  throwing  away 
those  which  be  formerly  wore,  even  so  the  self  of  man  puta  on 
new  bodies,  which  are  in  accordance  with  his  acts  in  a  former 
life'  (rifpTt8?nr*i,  xx.  50,  tr.  Jolly). 

LrriRATURS. — Monier-Williams,  Brahimtnism  and  Hindu- 
ism', London,  1891 ;  A.  Bartb,  The  lietigionK  of  India^,  do. 
1891 ;  P.  Deussen,  Allgem.  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  vol.  i.-iii., 
Leipzig,  1894-1908,  also  Vi-er  philos.  Texte  des  Mahdbhdratam, 
do.  1906  ;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Great  Epic  of  India,  London, 
1901 ;  H.  Kern,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhism,  Strassburg,  1896 
(,  =  GIAP  iii.  8i ;  R.  Pischel,  Leben  und  Lehre  des  Buddha, 
Leipzig,  1906;  Biihler-Burgess,  Th£  Indian  Sect  oftheJainas, 
London,  1906 ;  O.  BShtlingk,  Ind.  SprUche^,  St.  Petersburg, 
1870-73  (cf.  A.  Blau's  Index  to  this  collection,  Leipzig,  1893, 
».v.  'Schicksal').  J.  JoLLY. 

FATE  (Iranian). — The  GSthas  attribute  fore- 
knowledge to  Ahura  Mazda  {Yasna  xxix.  4,  xliv. 
2,  6,  9-11,  13-19,  xlviii.  2),  which  is  also  implied 
in  the  whole  Iranian  scheme  of  the  Ages  of  tlie 
World  {(/.v.).  Foreordination,  however,  scarcely 
developed  in  Zoroastrian  thought,  except  in  a  minor 
infralapsarian  sense,  until  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Practically  the  only  Avesta  passage  which 
18  directly  fatalistic  in  its  teaching  is  Vend.  v.  8, 
which  states  that  a  man  apparently  drowned  is 
really  carried  away  by  demons,  and  that  'there, 
then.  Fate  is  fulfilled,  there  it  is  completed '  (athra 
adhat  frajasaiti  baxta  adhat  nijasaiti). 

In  genuine  Zoroastrianism  fatalism  has  no  place, 
for  the  entire  spirit  generated  by  the  long  struggle 
■which  each  man  must  help  Ahura  Mazda  to  wage 
against  Ahriraan  and  every  other  power  of  evil 
militates  against  a  concept  which — whatever  its 
alleged  justification — has,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
sapped  the  energy  of  every  people  that  has  held  it. 
And  yet  fatalism  came  to  be  an  important  doctrine 
of  later  Zoroastrianism.  What  was  the  source  of 
this  new  factor  — ■  philosojjhical  speculation,  the 
malign  influence  of  Babylonian  astrology,  the  crush- 
ing of  the  national  spirit  by  the  foreign  dominion 
under  which  the  Zoroastrians  passed,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  all  three — it  is  not  easy  to  tell ;  yet  there 
is  at  least  a  curious  and  suggestive  analogy  between 
the  rise  of  fatalism  in  Iran  and  that  of  karma  (q.v.) 
in  India,  which  seems  to  have  been  evolved  from 
a  combination  of  philosophical  speculation  with 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  aborigines  of  India. 

The DmArarf  (iii.  77,  tr.  Sanjana,  Bombay,  1874 fF., 
p.  85)  teaches  a  qualified  free  will  when  it  says : 

*  It  is  through  the  power  and  the  assistance  of  the  Ijads 
(angels)  that  man  knows  the  Holy  Self-existent  (Ahura  Mazda), 
lights  with  the  Darilja  (demons)  and  delivers  his  body  and  soul 
from  them,  and  possesses  the  power  of  managing  the  other 
creation  of  this  world.  Under  the  design  of  the  Creator,  man 
is  bom,  and  has  the  power  to  direct  himself,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Ijads.  The  abode  (in  man)  of  the  evil 
qualities  of  the  evil  passions  is  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
heavenly  wisdom  and  for  contriving  to  plunge  man  into  sin.' 

Within  the  sphere  of  orthodox  Zoroastrianism, 
fatalism  comes  to  the  front  chiefly  in  two  Pahlavi 
works— the  9th  cent.  Ddlistan-l  Dinik  (DD),  and 
the  Ditui-t  Mainog-i  Xrat  {MX)  of  uncertain  date, 
but  probably  before  the  Arab  conquest,  and  possibly 
in  the  reign  of  Chosroes  I.  (531-679  [AfX,  ed.  San- 
jana, Bombay,  1895,  p.  viif.]).  According  to  DD 
Ixxi.  3-6, 

'there  are  some  things  through  destiny,  and  there  are  Mme 
through  action ;  and  it  is  thus  fully  decided  by  them  [the 


high  priests]  that  life,  wife,  and  child,  authority  and  wealth 
are  through  destiny,  and  the  righteousness  and  wickedness  of 
priesthood,  warfare,  and  husbandr>-  are  through  u-tion.  And 
this,  too,  is  thus  said  by  them,  that  that  which  is  not  destined 
for  a  man  in  the  world  does  not  happen  ;  and  that  which  is 
destined,  be  it  owing  to  exertion,  will  come  forward,  be  it 
through  sinfulness  or  slothfulness,  he  is  injured  by  it.  That 
which  will  come  forward  owing  to  exertion  is  such' as  his  who 
goes  to  a  meeting  of  happiness,  or  the  sickness  of  a  mortal  who, 
owing  to  sickness,  dies  early ;  and  he  who  through  sinfulness 
and  slothfulness  is  thereby  injured  is  such  as  he  who  would 
wed  no  wife,  and  is  certain  that  no  child  of  his  is  born,  or  such 
as  he  who  gives  his  body  unto  slaughter,  and  life  is  injured  by 
his  living.' 

Some  colour  is  lent  by  MX  viii.  17  to  the  view 
wliich  the  present  writer,  like  Cumont  (Mysteries 
of  Mithra,  tr.  McCormack,  Chicago,  1903,  p.  124  f.), 
is  inclined  to  favour,  that  Zoroastrian  fatalism  is 
borrowed,  in  the  main,  from  Babylonian  astrology, 
when  it  declares'  that '  every  good  and  the  reverse 
which  happen  to  mankind,  and  also  the  other 
creatures,  happen  through  the  seven  planets  and 
the  twelve  constellations.'  It  is  useless  to  strive 
against  fate,  for,  according  to  MX  xxiii.  5-9, 
'  when  predestination  as  to  \artue,  or  as  to  the  reverse,  comes 
forth,  the  wise  becomes  wanting  in  duty,  and  the  astute  in 
evil  becomes  intelligent ;  the  faint-hearted  becomes  braver,  and 
the  braver  becomes  faint-hearted  ;  the  diligent  becomes  lazy, 
and  the  la^  acts  diligently.  Just  as  is  predestined  as  to  the 
matter,  the  cause  enters  into  it,  and  thrusts  out  everything 
else.'  In  short,  destiny  (baxt)  is  '  predominant  over  every  one 
and  everything '  {MX  xlvii.  7 ;  ef.  also  the  polemic  of  Eznik, 
Against  the  Sects,  tr.  Schmid,  Vienna,  1900,  p.  121  ff.).  There 
is,  however,  a  sharp  distinction  in  MX  xxiv.  5-7  between 
destiny  {baxf)  and  Divine  providence  (bdk-baxt) ;  '  destiny  is 
that  which  is  ordained  from  the  beginning,  and  Divine  provi- 
dence is  that  which  they  also  grant  otherwise,'  and  according 
to  Visp.  vii.  3  there  is  special  Divine  intervention  (ba^ho-baxta) 
on  behalf  of  Iranian  warriors. 

Yet  it  must  be  questioned  whether  the  MX  is, 
strictly  speaking,  orthodox,  for  in  xxvii.  10  occur 
the  significant  words, 

*  The  affairs  of  the  world  of  every  kind  proceed  through  destiny 
(breh)  and  time  (datmlnak)  and  the  supreme  decree  of  the  self- 
existent  eternity  (zorvdn),  the  king  and  long-continuing  lord.' 

This  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  Zarvanite 
heresy  (on  which  see  Sects  [Zoroastrian]),  according 
to  which  both  Ahura  Mazda  and  Ahriman  are 
sprung  from  Zrvan  Akaraiia  ('Boundless  Time'), 
who  is  mentioned  as  a  Divinity  in  tlie  Avesta  itself 
(Yasnalxxii.  10  ;  Nyaii,  i.  8  ;  Vend.  xix.  13).  That 
this  belief  existed  long  before  the  composition  of 
the  Pahlavi  texts  quoted  above  is  shown  by  a  cita- 
tion from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (apiid  Photius, 
Bibl.  Ixxxi.),  on  the  authority  of  an  Armenian 
chorepiscopus  Mastubius,  who  regarded  Zrvan  as 
the  author  of  all,  and  who  called  him  Fate  (Zapovi(i, 
iv  d.pxvyi^*'  TratfTuii'  ela&yei  &v  Kal  t6xvv  KoXet),  while 
both  the  5th  cent.  Armenian  polemist  Eznik  (tr. 
Schmid,  p.  119ff.)  and  the  Syraic  writers  (cf.  Nol- 
deke,  Festgruss  an  Roth,  Stuttgart,  1893,  pp.  34-38) 
make  one  of  their  main  attacks  on  the  Zoroastrian 
religion  turn  upon  the  fatalism  of  Zar\'anism.' 
In  similar  fashion  the  Parsi  'Ulama-i  Islam  (tr. 
VuUers,  Fragmente  iiber  die  Relig.  des  Zoroasters, 
Bonn,  1831,  pp.  44  f.,  46)  affirms  that  Time  created 
Ahura  Mazda,  who  created  all  good  things,  this 
being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  statement  of  Zat- 
sparara  (i.  24,  tr.  West,  SBE  v.  160)  that  Ahura 
Mazda  was  the  creator  of  Time.  The  latter  view 
is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  a  Persian  rivdyat 
(ed.  and  tr.  Spiegel,  Trad.  Lit.  der  Parsen,  Vienna, 
1860,  p.  161ft.),  according  to  whicli  Ahura  Mazda 
also  created  Zrvan  daregho-x'adhata  ('long,  self- 
ordained  Time,'),  who  differs  in  many  regards  from 
Zrvan  Akarana  (Spiegel,  ErAn.  Alterthumskunde, 
ii.  4  ff. ). 

The  fatalism  of  the  Zoroastrians  aLso  appears  in 
the  numerous  prophecies  of  future  events  (cf.,  for 
examjile,  Ydt/cdr-i  Zariran,  tr.  Modi,  Bombay, 
1899,  pp.  21  f.,  29  f.,  where  Jamasp  prophesies  to 
King  Vistaspa  tlie  outcome  of  battle)  and  in  the 
I  On  the  adoption  of  Zarvanism  by  Mithraism,  see  Cumont, 
op.  eit.  pp.  107,  148,  and  also  his  Oriental  lieligions  in  Roman 
Paganism,  Eng.  tr.,  Chicago,  1911,  p.  150  f.,  where  the  co- 
operation of  Bab.  influence  is  again  emphasized. 
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entire  system  of  Persjan  divination  (q.v.).  In  tlie 
Persian  epic  of  the  Sah-Namah  (tr.  Mohl,  Paris, 
1876-1878)  the  power  of  Fate  is  also  emphasized. 
Thus  the  Emppror  of  China  declares  (iii.  112)  that 
'  no  one  will  escape  the  rotation  of  heaven  (gardU-i 
cismSn),  even  though  he  were  able  to  overthrow  an 
elephant,'  and  the  poet  makes  a  similar  reflexion 
on  the  violent  death  of  Yazdagird  I.  (v.  419) ;  but 
here,  as  de  Harlez  observes  (Avesta  .  .  .  trad., 
Paris,  1881,  p.  Ixxxvii),  we  no  longer  move  in  a 
Zoroastrian  sphere. 

LiTZRATORK.— F.  Spiegel,  BrAn.  Alterthum^cuneU,  Leipzig, 
1S71-18T8,  ii.  7, 11,  14,  note  2,  Avesia  .  .  .  iibersetzt,  do.  1852- 
ISflS,  ii.  219;  L.  C.  Casartelli,  Phil,  o/  the  Mazdayasnian 
BMg.  under  the  Satmnidt,  tr.  Asa,  Bombay,  1889,  pp.  9,  31-33, 
86,  144,  148  f.;  E.  West,  Pahlam  TexU,  ii.,  iii.  (SBK  xviii. 
[1882],  xxiv.  [1885]).  LOUIS  H.  GRAY. 

FATE  (Jewish).— Based  on  the  OT,  which  on 
the  whole  acknowledges  freedom  of  choice,  Judaism 
does  not,  and  consistently  cannot,  hold  the  pagan 
doctrine  of  Fate.  The  subject  never  entered 
Jewish  consciousness,  and  therefore  there  is  not 
even  a  Heb.  word  in  the  OT  corresponding  to  fioTpa 
or  fatum.  pn  is  an  engraved  statute  and  hence  a 
law  of  Nature,  but  not  applied  to  human  affairs. 
When,  therefore,  Josephus  makes  his  countrymen 
state  their  theological  differences  in  philosophical 
language  and  ascribes  to  the  Pharisees  a  belief  in 
a  tlim^vT\  (Ant.  XVIII.  i.  3),  he  does  not  mean  by 
it  an  inflexible  power  to  which  gods  and  men  must 
bow,  but  has  in  his  mind  the  late  Heb.  word  .-nis 
(from  i)J,  '  to  divide ' ;  cf.  /leiponai  from  /i^pos), 
generally  p  i}i,  a  decree  of  a  judge  or  king,  or 
I)ivine  decision!  Not  fatalism  but  foreordination 
was  the  belief  of  Pharisaism. 

The  new  term  for  God's  foreordination  was 
grafted  on  OT  notions  evolved  from  new  ideas  of 
God's  Providence.  The  Bab.  god  Marduk  held  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  gods  on  New  Year's  Day, 
■when  the  lot  was  cast,  the  year's  destiny  settled, 
and  Marduk  seized  anew  the  reins  of  government 
(A.  Jeremias,  OT  in  the  Light  of  the  Ancient 
East,  Eng.  tr.  1910,  i.  59).  It  is  probable  that 
this  largely  influenced  the  Jewish  observance  of 
the  autumnal  New  Year,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Pharisaic  belief  in  a  eifiapfn^yni.  For  on  the  first  of 
Tishri,  the  agricultural  New  Year  and  Fea.st  of 
Trumpets,  the  sole  sovereignty  of  (iod  is  emphasized 
in  the  liturgy  in  a  special  manner.  On  tliat  day 
God  holds  a  court  of  justice  in  heaven,  before  which 
all  mankind  are  arraigned.  Satan  is  the  accuser, 
and  prayers  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ascend- 
ing as  a  memorial  (Lv  23")  are  the  special  pleaders. 
Three  books  are  opened,  wherein  is  inscribed  the 
fate  of  each  individual — one  for  the  perfectly 
righteous,  one  for  the  perfectly  wicked,  and  one 
for  the  mediocre ;  the  first  two  are  respectively 
sealed  on  that  day  for  life  and  for  death,  the  third 
is  left  open  for  forensic  proceedings,  merits  and 
demerits  being  balanced  during  the  penitential 
days,  and  is  sealed  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
{lirjsh  Hash.  166  if.).  The  usual  salutation  on  New 
Year's  Day  is  :  '  May  you  be  inscriljed  (on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  '  May  you  be  sealed ')  for  a  good 
year ! '  The  Musaph  prayers  for  the  New  Year 
Bay: 

'On  this  day  sentence  is  passed  upon  countries— which  of 
them  is  to  be  destined  to  the  sword  and  which  to  peace,  wliich 
to  famine  and  which  to  plenty ;  and  every  creature  is  visited 
therein,  and  recorded  for  life  or  for  death.  Who  is  not  visited 
on  such  a  day  as  this  ? '  • 

Even  the  extent  of  man's  sustenance  is  decreed 
in  this  session  (Bern,  16a).  The  sentences,  how- 
ever, of  this  annual  assize  are  not  irrevocable. 
'Repentance,  Prayer,  and  Almsgiving  rescind  the 
evil  decree '  (Liturgy,  and  Jiosh  Hash.  166).  Hence 
a  converted  sinner  can  be  said  to  annul  the  Divine 
a'zfir  din  (Mo'ed  Jfat.  166),  in  so  far  that  it  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  him  since  he  became  another. 


Man,  then,  remains  master  of  his  religions  and 
moral  destiny.  '  Everything  is  in  God's  hands, 
except  the  fear  of  God '  (Ber.  33  ;  Meg.  25a).  Good 
and  evil  are  the  issues  of  man's  actions  (Deh.  R. 
iv.).  He  possesses  the  power  to  defile  himself  and 
to  keep  himself  clean  ( Yoma,  39a).  In  Mak.  106  it 
is  proved  from  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Writings  that  one  is  guided  on  the  way  he  desires 
to  walk. 

But,  when  God's  Providence  is  spoken  of,  we 
meet  in  Jewish  literature  with  sentiments  expres- 
sive of  determinism.  It  is  possible  that  the  Stoic 
philo-sophy  lent  a  colouring  to  Jewish  speculations 
on  Divine  Providence.  We  know  that  the  ethics 
of  Stoicism  agree  in  many  points  with  those  of  the 
Haggada,  betraying  some  acquaintance,  on  the 
part  of  the  Rabbis,  with  the  tenets  of  that  school. 
Strabo  identifies  Judaism  with  Stoicism  (Reinach, 
Textes  d'auteurs  grecs  et  romains  rclatifs  au 
judaUme,  Paris,  1895,  pp.  11,  16,  99,  242).  Ben 
Sira  (17'  15""")  asserts  the  freedom  of  human  will 
in  the  manner  of  one  attacking  a  contrary  opinion. 
Josephus  (BJ  VI.  i.  8,  iv.  8)  uses  the  word  dixapiiirq 
as  if  he  were  a  real  fatalist.  The  repeated  emphasis 
laid  on  Divine  foreknowledge  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  fatalism.  Thus,  in  the  above  mentioned 
Musaph  prayei'S  for  the  New  Year,  God  is  spoken 
of  as  '  looking  (njla)  and  beholding  to  the  end  of  all 
generations.'  A  dictum  of  R.  'Al^iba's  was  {Ab. 
iii.  19) :  '  Everything  is  foreseen  (''By,  equivalent 
to  Josephus'  itf>opS.v=pr(yvidere  [BJ  II.  viii.  14]),' 
although  it  is  added  :  '  free  will  is  given.'  Man  in 
his  nature  and  environment  is  a  product  of  a 
predetermined  will.  '  He  is  fashioned,  born,  lives, 
dies,  and  is  brought  to  judgment  against  his  will ' 
(Ab.  iv.  29).  In  his  ante-natal  state  his  sex, 
constitution,  size,  shape,  appearance,  social  position, 
livelihood,  and  all  that  may  befall  him,  are  pre- 
ordained (Tanh.  on  Ex  38^').  Marriages  are  made 
in  Heaven.  Fortj  days  before  the  birth  of  a  child 
its  future  spouse  is  proclaimed  by  a  herald  (Vip  nj), 
and  no  prayers  can  alter  it  (Mo'cd  K.  186  ;  Sanh. 
22a).  Throughout  his  life  his  feet  guide  him 
whither  he  is  destined  to  go  (Suk.  55).  The  very 
wounding  of  a  finger  is  previously  proclaimed  in 
heaven  (Ab.  Zara,  54).  No  one  dies  prematurely, 
although  the  plague  may  rage  for  seven  yeara 
(Sanh.  29).  His  mental  endowments  are  likewise 
prescribed.  One  has  an  aptitude  for  studying 
Haggada,  another  for  Mishna,  another  for  Gemara, 
and  another  for  all  three.  Even  the  prophetic  gift 
was  bestowed  in  measure.  One  prophet  was  the 
author  of  two  books,  another  of  a  chapter,  and 
another  of  only  one  verse  (Yalkut  on  Job  9'°). 
'  By  thine  own  name,  says  Ben  'Azai,  will  they 
call  thee,  in  thy  place  will  they  seat  thee,  of  thine 
own  will  they  give  thee.  No  one  can  touch  anything 
that  is  destined  for  another.  No  kingdom  can 
extend  a  hairbreadth  against  another '  ( Yoma,  38«). 

History  is  shaped  in  accordance  witli  a  pre- 
ordained plan.  Suffering,  death,  the  Deluge, 
Israel's  servitude  in  Egypt  and  persecution  oy 
Haman,  were  prescribed  before  creation  (Tanh.  on 
Ex  3").  God  revealed  to  Adam  before  he  was 
completely  formed  his  righteous  descendants  (ib.). 
To  Moses  He  showed  a  list  of  '  every  generation, 
its  kings,  guides,  and  propliets  from  the  creation 
until  the  final  resurrection  of  tlie  dead '  (Midi:  B. 
on  Ex  31).  The  leaders  were  to  appear  on  the 
stage  of  time  as  they  were  wanted  :  Uno  avidso 
non  deficit  alter.  Thus,  '  before  Moses'  sun  set, 
Joshua's  rose.'  Similar  was  tlie  case  with  Eli 
and  Samuel.  On  the  day  R.  'Akiba  was  slain, 
Judah  the  Prince  was  born,  and  on  the  latter's 
death  day  Rab  Ada  bar  Ahaba  was  born,'  etc. 
(Midr.  Ii.  on  Gn  23').  Israel's  election  was  decreed 
from  all  eternity,  and  is  irrevocable.  Their  final 
redemption    must    be    preceded    by   repentance. 
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Should  they  fail  to  repent  at  the  appointed  time, 
God  will  force  it  by  raising  up  for  them  another 
tyrant  like  Haman  [Sank.  976,  98a).  The  inter- 
ference of  miracles  with  the  course  of  Nature,  such 
as  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Exodus,  the 
solstice  at  Gibeon,  the  Jonah  miracle,  etc.,  was 
in  accordance  with  a  Divine  '  stipulation '  before 
creation  (Midr.  R.  on  Gn  1*). 

How  far  foreordination  was  compatible  with  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  a  frequent 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  Talmudic  period.  But 
the  Rabbis  advanced  no  solution  of  the  problem 
beyond  the  categorical  statement  that,  notwith- 
standing, man  possessed  freedom  of  will.  At  most 
it  was  added  that  compliance  with  the  law  merited 
greater  reward  for  the  righteous  and  severer 
punishment  for  transgiessors  (Shab.  32a).  The 
problem  wrecked  the  faith  of  Elisha  ben  Abuyah. 
It  was  left  to  the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
foreknowledge  with  freedom  of  will.  It  being 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  reproduce  their 
arguments,  we  conclude  that  all,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Qasdai  Crescas,  rejected  fatalism, 
pointing  out  that  foreknowledge  was  not  identical 
with  causation. 

LiTEKATCRE.— ./£,  artt.  'Fate,'  'Predestination';  Ham- 
burger, art.  'Bestimmung';  F.  Weber,  Jiidieche  Theologie, 
Leipzig,  1897,  Index  ;  L.  Stein,  Vie  WitUns/reiheit .  .  ,  bei  den 
jiid.  Philosoph^n  des  Mittetatters,  Berlin,  1882  ■  D.  Kaufmann, 
Gesch.  der  Altributenlehre,  Ootha,  1877 ;  S.  Bernfeld,  Da'ath 
ElohUn,  Warsaw,  1897 ;  M.  Joseph,  Judaism  as  Creed  and 
Life,  London,  1910,  ch.  vi.  A..  E.  SUFFRIN. 

FATE  (Muslim). — i.  General. — Islam  has  often 
been  charged  with  being  a  fatalistic  religion,  but 
this  reproach  is  not  quite  merited.  For  a  proper 
analysis  of  fatalism  in  Islam,  it  is  important,  in 
the  first  place,  to  distinguish  between  the  popular 
point  of  view  and  the  philosophical  or  theological. 
Eastern  peoples  have  a  psywiological  tendency  to 
fatalism ;  but  this  sfjecies  of  popular  fatalism, 
numerous  traces  of  which  are  found  in  their  folk- 
lore, is  a  sentiment  rather  than  a  doctrine.  It  is, 
moreover,  limited  to  the  outstanding  accidents  of 
human  life,  and  especially  to  death,  which  it 
represents  as  happening  of  necessity  at  such  and 
such  a  time  and  in  such  and  such  circumstances,  no 
matter  what  one  may  do  to  avoid  it ;  it  is,  we  may 
say,  a  physical  fatalism.  The  fatalism  of  the 
scholars  is  rather  a  moral  fatalism  ;  it  does  not 
apply  specially  to  death,  but  refers  to  all  human 
actions,  holding  these  to  be  decreed  by  God. 
It  is  true  that  there  have  been  scholars  who 
taught  fatalism  in  Islam,  and  that  the  books  of 
Muslim  theologians  and  the  Qur'an  itself  contain 
propositions  apparently  inculcating  fatalism.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
doctrine  of  fatalism  has  always  been  expressly 
repudiated  by  orthodox  Islam,  which  believes  in 
the  free  will  of  man,  although  it  encounters  serious 
difficulty  in  reconciling  .this  with  the  all-powerful 
will  of  God.  We  now  proceed  to  indicate  briefly 
how  the  questions  of  predestination  and  free  will 
are  treated  in  the  Qur'an,  among  various  philoso- 
phical sects,  and  among  the  people. 

2.  In  the  Qur'an.— Muhammad  speaks  of  books, 
kept  in  heavim,  in  which  the  deeds  of  men  are 
written  down,  and  which  will  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  the  Last  Judgment.  One  of  these  books  is 
ca.\\eA' Illiyun  :  'The  book  of  the  righteous  is  in 
'lUiyun'  {Qur'an,  Ixxxiii.  18  [SBE  ix.  324]); 
another  is  called  Sifjln  :  '  The  book  of  tlie  wicked 
is  in  Sijjin'  (Ixxxiii.  7  {SBE,  loc.  ci<.]).  Tradition 
has  it  that  these  books  are  eternal,  though  this  is 
not  indicated  in  the  text  of  the  Qur'an  ;  probably 
Muhammad  thought  the  lists  were  written  day  by 
day  as  the  deeds  took  place.  There  are  also  books 
relating  to  each  individual : 


'As  (or  liim  who  is  given  his  book  in  his  right  hand  [at  the 
Last  Judgment],  he  shall  be  recltoned  with  by  an  easy  rtK^kon- 
ing.  .  .  .  But  as  for  him  who  is  given  his  book  behind  his 
back,  he  shall  call  out  (or  destruction,  but  he  shall  broil  in  a 
blaze  ! '  Oxtxiv.  7-12). 

Muhammad's  idea  seems  to  be  that  human  actlona 
are  noted  down  in  the  books  at  the  time  they  are 
performed.  There  is  still  another  book,  called  the 
'  perspicuous  Book,'  relating  to  the  whole  world  : 

*  Nor  shall  there  escape  from  it  the  weight  of  an  atom,  in  the 
heavens  or  in  the  earth,  or  even  less  than  that,  or  greater,  save 
in  the  perspicuous  Book '  (xxxiv.  3  [SBE  ix,  160]). 

According  to  tradition,  this  book  is  eternal ;  but 
the  Qur'an  does  not  say  so.  In  short,  the  relevant 
passages  do  not  justify  the  popular  expression  '  It 
was  written '  (with  '  from  all  eternity '  understood). 

While  there  is  no  text  in  the  Qur'an  affirming 
that  men's  actions  are  decreed  in  advance  by  God, 
we  find  passages,  on  the  other  hand,  which  seem 
to  signify  that  God  forces  certain  men  to  do  evil, 
that  He  predestines  a  certain  number  to  hell ; 
e.g.  the  following  verses  : 

'  Had  we  pleased  we  would  have  given  to  everything  iti 
giiidance ;  but  the  sentence  was  due  from  me  : — I  will  surely 
fill  hell  with  the  jinn  and  with  men  all  together'  (xxxii.  13). 
'  We  have  created  for  hell  many  of  the  jinn  and  of  mankind  : 
they  have  hearts  and  they  discern  not  therewith ;  they  have 
eyes  and  they  see  not  therewith ;  they  have  ears  and  they 
hear  not  therewith  ;  they  are  like  cattle,  nay,  they  go  more 
astray  !  these  it  is  who  care  not '  (vii.  178).  'God  leads  astray 
whom  He  pleases,  and  guides  whom  He  pleases '  (xxxv.  9,  etc.). 

These  passages  are  probably  not  to  be  taken 
quite  literally.  Muhammad  in  the  Qur'an  does 
not  speak  with  the  precision  of  a  teacher,  but 
rather  expresses  himself  as  an  orator,  almost  as  a 

Eoet.  His  very  emphatic  terms  were  occasioned 
y  the  persistent  stubbornness  of  his  audience,  and 
may  mean  only  that  God  finally  hardens  the  hearts 
of  the  wicked  who  have  first  scorned  His  favours. 
This  is  more  clearly  stated  in  ii.  17  (SBE  vi.  3) : 

'  Deafness,  dumbness,  blindness,  and  they  shall  not  return  ! ' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  passages  are 
reminiscent  of  the  Bible  ;  Muhammad  applies  to 
the  wicked  what  the  Bible  says  of  idols  (Ps  115''' 
135>«'-). 

3.  With  the  theologians.  —  It  was  not  until 
philosophical  studies  began  to  flourish  that  the 
question  of  fatalism  was  thoroughly  investigated 
in  Islam.  The  attributes  of  God  are  enumerated ; 
amongst  them  are  specified  knowledge,  will,  power. 
These  Divine  attributes  must  be  absolute ;  what 
room  is  left  then  for  the  will  and  power  of  man  ? 
The  philosophers-knew  God  as  universal  agent  and 
creator  of  all  things.  If  God  was  the  '  agent '  of 
everything,  how  could  man  be  the  'agent'  also 
(and,  so  to  speak,  over  and  above)  of  his  own 
actions?  In  God  also  they  saw  the  supreme 
'  cause,'  the  cause  of  causes  ;  how  then  could  they 
admit  that  man  was  capable  of  performing  deeds 
of  which  God  was  not  the  'first  cause'?  Such 
were  the  philosophical  forms  in  which  the  question 
was  clothed. 

God's  will  and  knowledge,  according  to  Muslim 
theologians,  produce  from  all  eternity  a  sort  of 
decree  which  is  realized  by  His  power.  This  decree 
is  called  the  qadd  ;  its  continual  realization  is  the 
qadar  (cf.  Jurjani,  in  the  book  of  the  Ta'rlfat). 
Now,  man,  under  this  Divine  decree,  must  be  left 
enough  liberty  to  give  his  life  a  moral  significance  ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  morally  bad  actions  of  wicked 
men  must  not  be  attributed  to  God.  This  was  the 
problem  which  Muslim  theology  tried  to  solve,  but 
we  cannot  say  that  it  has  given  a  clear  solution. 

There  is  a  short  treatbe  by  an  interesting  though 
late  author,  'Ab  dar-Razzaq  [q.v.),  the  Silfi  (t  A.D. 
1330  at  Kashan),  which  well  represents  the  point 
of  view  of  orthodox  Muhammadanism  on  this 
question.  The  work  is  called  Tract  on  Predestina- 
tion and  Free  Will  (Bisalat  fi  'l-Qada  tea  'l-qadar). 
Amidst  many  subtleties,  we  see  how  the  author 
conceives  the  r61e  and  function  of  the  will  in  human 
action,  and  the  part  he  means  to  leave  to  it  in 
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relation  to  God's  will.  Knowledge,  says'Abd  ar- 
Razzaq,  is  the  impression  of  the  form  of  a  known 
object  on  the  mind  of  man ;  perception  is  the 
feeling  of  the  object  given  by  the  external  senses, 
such  as  sight,  or  by  the  internal  senses,  such  as 
intelligence  or  imagination.  Power  is  that  faculty 
of  the  soul  which  makes  it  able  to  accomplish  or 
leave  unaccomplished  any  action ;  will  is  the 
decision  which  encourages  or  forbids  its  accomplish- 
ing. The  distinction  between  the  '  power '  and  the 
'  will '  of  man  plays  an  important  part  in  these 
discussions. 

When  we  perceive  a  thing,  we  know  it ;  when 
we  know  it,  we  judge  whetlier  it  is  agreeable  or 
repugnant  to  us ;  and  it  produces  in  us  a  certain 
inclination  which  makes  us  pursue  it  or  reject 
it :  this  inclination  is  will ;  and  it  is  will  that 
acts  upon  the  power  which  moves  the  members 
according  to  the  choice  of  the  will.  In  cases  where 
we  are  not  compelled  to  admit  the  absolute  agree- 
ableness  or  non-agreeableness  of  the  object,  our 
intelligence  employs  the  faculty  of  reflexion  and 
imagination  to  find  out  to  which  side  the  balance 
leans ;  and  the  will  of  the  intelligence  gives  free 
scope  to  its  opinions  in  this  investigation.  It  may 
happen  that  a  thing  is  agreeable  under  certain 
aspects  and  repugnant  under  others ;  e.g.,  it  may 
please  some  of  our  senses  and  not  the  others^  it 
may  be  good  for  certain  members  and  harmful 
for  others,  it  may  please  the  senses  and  repel  the 
mind,  or  inversely ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
for  the  present  but  not  for  the  future,  or  inversely. 
Every  agreeable  motive  produces  an  attraction, 
every  other  a  repulsion  ;  if  the  attractions  prevail, 
the  result  is  a  free  decision  in  favour  of  the  action. 
To  this  decision  should  be  attributed  praise  or 
blame,  according  as  the  action  is  good  or  bad  ;  it 
is  this  decision  that  deserves  either  reward  or 
punishment.  Nevertheless,  'Abd  ar-Razzaq  con- 
tinues, there  is  no  doubt  that  perception,  know- 
ledge, power,  will,  reflexion,  imagination,  and  the 
other  faculties  exist  by  the  agency  of  God  and 
not  bjr  ours.  He  concludes  that  we  must  refer 
all  actions  to  God  aa  the  agent  who  makes  them 
exist,  without,  however,  entirely  withdrawing  them 
from  their  human  authors. 

Ghazali  has  a  fairly  thorough  investigation  of 
the  (juestion  in  his  Epistle  to  Jerusalem,  a  section 
of  his  great  treatise  on  the  Ihyd.  The  principle 
is  that  everything  produced  in  the  world  is  the 
act  and  creation  of  God — '  God  has  created  you, 
and  what  ye  make '  (Qur'an,  xxxvii.  94).  No  single 
movement  escapes  the  power  of  God,  but  tlie  decision 
lies  none  the  less  with  man  to  a  certain  extent. 
Every  free  act  is,  in  a  way,  decided  twice — once  by 
God  and  once  by  man  ;  it  depends  upon  God  for  its 
production,  and  upon  man  for  the  merit  or  demerit 
resulting  from  it ;  or  even,  outside  of  the  moral 
sphere,  for  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  follow- 
ing upon  it,  since  for  God  there  is  no  advantage  or 
disadvantage.  This  quality  in  actions  of  being 
advantageous  or  disadvantageous,  wliich  does  not 
exist  except  from  the  human  point  of  view,  is 
called  kaso,  '  gain '  (cf.  Jurjani,  Idrifat).  The 
choice,  therefore,  lies  with  man,  the  accomplishing 
of  the  action  with  God ;  the  movement  is  man's, 
but  created  by  God.  God  is  the  creator  of  the 
action  deci<led  by  the  human  will. 

Even  before  Ghazali,  this  doctrine  had  been  very 
clearly  formulated  in  the  work  of  the  theologian 
Ash'ari.  Human  power,  according  to  this  imam, 
can  have  no  influence  upon  the  production  of 
actions,  for  everything  that  exists  is  produced  by 
a  unique  decree  which  is  superior  to  the  distinction 
between  substance  and  accident;  and,  if  man's 
decision  could  influence  this  creative  decree,  it 
could  also  influence  the  production  of  natural 
objects,  and  almost  create  the  heavens  and  the 


earth.  We  must,  tlierefore,  believe  that  God  has 
arranged  man's  actions  beforehand  in  such  a  way 
that  things  will  happen  at  their  proper  time  in 
conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  human  will. 
Man  produces  an  action  in  appearance  only  ;  it  is 
really  created  bj  God  ;  but,  from  the  moral  point 
of  view,  the  action  is  '  attributed '  to  man  because 
he  decided  it.  Here  we  have  a  veritable  system  of 
pre-established  harmony. 

4.  With  the  School  of  Philosophers. — The  ques- 
tion of  providence  and  evil  was  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  philosophic  school.  Avicenna  (q.v. )  in  partic- 
ular has  some  very  fine  passages  on  it  in  his  Najat 
(p.  78,  section  on  Providence,  and  how  evil  enters 
into  the  Divine  judgment),  and  in  a  treatise 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject — the  Risalat  nl- 
Qadr  (Treatise  on  Destiny,  tr.  by  Mehren).  In 
these  we  meet  with  ideas,  expressed  in  very 
eloquent  terms,  that  might  be  compared  with 
those  of  Leibniz. 

Providence,  for  Avicenna,  is 
'  the  knowledge  of  God  enveloping  everything.  .  .  .  The  Know- 
ledge God  has  of  the  kind  of  beneficence  applicable  to  the  uni- 
versal order  of  things  is  the  source  whence  good  flows  over 
everything.' 

How  is  evil  possible  in  this  world  which  is  en- 
veloped by  the  thought  of  the  absolutely  good 
Being?  Avicenna  answers  the  question  by  a 
theory  of  optimism.  He  recognizes  three  kinds 
of  evil — metaphysical,  moral,  and  physical.  To 
moral  evil  lie  pays  little  attention  ;  metaphysical 
evil  does  not  exist  except  in  potential  beings,  not 
yet  completely  realized,  i.e.  in  the  corruptible 
world,  which  is  inferior  to  the  sphere  ot  the 
Moon ;  it  depends  on  matter  ;  but  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Intelligibles  there  is  no  metaphysical  evil, 
since  everything  there  exists  in  a  state  of  complete 
perfection.  As  for  physical  evil,  it  is  less  widely 
spread  than  physical  good  ;  it  is  frequent,  indeed, 
but  not  so  frequent  as  good ;  not  illness,  but 
health,  is  the  normal  state.  Further,  every  evil 
is  a  good  in  some  sense  :  the  weaker  animal  torn 
by  the  wild  beast,  and  the  sparrow  carried  off  by 
the  bird  of  prey,  sufl'er  ;  but  their  suffering  is  for 
the  advantage  of  the  stronger  animal.  Physical 
good  and  evil  cannot  be  the  same  in  the  ej'es  of 
God  as  they  are  to  us  ;  His  point  of  view  and  the 
motives  of  His  judgment  are  hidden  in  a  mystery 
which  ought  to  forbid  our  condemning  His  work. 

5.  With  certain  theological  sects.— The  doctrine 
of  Abd  ar-Razzaq  is  that  of  the  orthodox  theolo- 
gians of  Islam  ;  it  strikes  a  happy  mean  ;  on  either 
side  there  is  a  sect  famous  in  tne  history  of  Islam  : 
the  Qadarites,  who  credit  man  with  full  power  in 
the  production  of  his  actions,  and  the  Jabarites, 
who  credit  him  with  none. 

The  Qadarites  (from  qudrah,  '  human  power,' 
not  from  qadar,  '  the  Divine  decree ')  hold  that  man 
has  the  power  to  create  his  own  actions,  and  do  not 
allow  that  his  evil  actions  are  produced  by  God. 
Ash'ari  and  'Abd  ar-Razzaq  reproach  them  with 
positing  two  principles,  one  for  good  deeds — God 
— and  one  for  bad — Satan.  The  prophet,  writes 
'Abd  ar-Razzaq,  said  : 

"The  Qadarites  are  the  Magi  of  this  generation,  since  they 
acknowledge  two  powerful,  independent  principles,  just  aa  the 
Magi,  who  looked  upon  Yezdan  and  Ahrimau  as  independent 
principles,  tile  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.' 

The  Mu'tazilites,  who  were  not  exactly,  as  they 
have  been  called,  free-thinkers,  but  theologians 
with  a  rationalistic  tendency,  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries  of  Islam,  were  interested  in  the  question 
of  human  freedom  ;  they  treated  the  subject,  with 
a  very  few  ditterences,  in  the  Qadarite  sense. 

The  Jabarites  are  the  opposite  of  the  Qadarites. 
They  utterly  deny  the  freeiloiu  of  man ;  they  do 
not  believe  that  an  action  really  comes  from  man, 
but  attribute  everything  entirely  to  God.  Man, 
they  hold,  does  not  even  have  the  power  of  choice. 
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God  creates  the  choice  and  the  action  along  with 
the  sanctions  they  involve.  The  name  ' Jabarite ' 
comes  from  jabr,  'constraint,'  because  in  this 
ETstem  man  is  constrained  in  his  every  action  by 
tne  decree  of  God  ;  good  and  evil  are  necessary  in 
him  just  as  are  their  consequences. 

The  best  known  Jabarite  teacher  is  Jahm,  son  of  Safwan. 
He  began  to  teach  at  Tirmiz  and  was  put  to  death  by  Salim, 
son  of  A^waz  al-Mazini,  at  Mer\'  at  the  end  of  the  reipn  of  the 
Utnayyads  (8th  cent,  a.d.,  according  to  Shahrastani,  text,  p.  59). 
This  teacher  held  that  God  creates  actions  in  man  as  He  creates 
them  in  things,  and  that  actions  are  attributed  to  man  only 
metaphorically,  as  they  are  to  things,  when  it  is  said,  e.gr.,  that 
the  tree  produces  fruits,  the  water  runs,  etc.  Rewards  and 
punishments  are  compulsory  like  the  actions  themselves. 

The  name  Jabarite  with  the  qualihcation 
'  moderate '  (or  '  mitigated ')  has,  according  to 
Shahrastani,  sometimes  been  given  to  those  who 
accord  a  certain  r61e  in  the  production  of  an  action 
to  the  power  of  man,  while  not  allowing  him  free- 
dom of  choice.  Jurjani's  definition  in  the  Ta'rifdt, 
that  '  the  moderate  Jabarites  are  those  who  accord 
man  %.  certain  merit  or  demerit  in  the  action,  like 
the  Ash'arites,'  is  not  exact ;  for  this  last  position 
is  confused  with  the  orthodox  view. 

It  should  be  observed  that  those  ancient  Muslim 
teachers  who  deny  human  freedom  alway.s  deny  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  omnipotence  of  Gou,  and  not 
of  a  purely  natural  determinism ;  they  still  cling 
to  religion  even  in  the  very  act  of  annihilating 
freedom,  the  condition  of  moral  life. 

'Abd  ar-Kazzaq  criticized  both  sects — Qadarites 
and  Jabarites — in  these  terms  : 

'  Both  are  blind  in  one  eye  ;  the  Qadarites  in  the  rijjht  eye, 
the  8trong:er,  the  eye  that  perceives  essential  realities ;  the 
Jabarites  in  the  left  eye,  the  weaker,  the  eye  that  i>erceives 
exterior  objects.  But  the  man  whose  sight  is  sound  enjoys  two 
eyes ;  he  sees  the  Divine  essence  with  nis  right  eye  and  refers 
human  actions  to  it,  both  good  and  bad  ;  he  sees  created  things 
with  his  left  eye,  and  holds  that  man  influences  his  own  actions, 
not  in  an  independent  fashion,  but  by  God.  He  thus  recognizes 
the  truth  of  the  word  [attributed  to  the]  Prophet — not  absolute 
constraint  or  absolute  independence,  but  something  bet\veen 
the  two.' 

6.  In  popular  belief. — The  popular  conception 
of  fatalism,  as  we  have  said,  applies  only  to  the 
outstanding  accidents  of  life  and  to  death.  Man 
is  in  the  power  of  certain  superior,  obscure  forces, 
and,  however  he  may  struggle  against  them,  he 
cannot  alter  the  destiny  in  store  for  him.  This  is 
exactly  the  ancient  Greek  idea  of  destiny  :  human 
freedom  is  not  denied,  but  it  is  represented  as  vain 
in  practice,  in  face  of  the  all-powerful  forces  that 
preside  over  our  lives.  For  example,  if  it  is 
decided  by  the  power  above  that  a  man  shall  die 
under  certain  circumstances,  nothing  can  ever  pre- 
vent the  fulfilling  of  this  decree. 

It  was  prophesied  to  Khalif  Ma'miin,  the  famous  promoter  of 
philosophic  studies  in  Islam,  that  he  would  die  at  Raqqa ;  he 
accordingly  always  avoided  the  well-known  town  of  that  name ; 
but  one  day,  when  returning  from  an  expedition,  he  encamped 
in  a  little  place,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever ;  he 
asked  the  name  of  the  village,  and  was  told  that  it  was  Raqqa  ; 
then  he  understood  that  this  was  the  place,  unknown  to  him, 
to  which  destiny  had  brought  him,  and  had  no  doubt  that  his 
death  would  follow  soon — as  it  did,  in  fact,  within  a  few  hours. 

This  willingness  to  believe  that  death  cannot 
come  except  ht  a  fixed  time  and  place  is  a  source 
of  great  courage  in  battle ;  for  where  is  the  danger 
in  recklessness  ?  If  it  is  not  written  that  one  is  to 
die,  he  will  suffer  no  harm ;  and,  if  it  is  written, 
then  nothing  caii  save  him.  Orthodox  theology, 
however,  does  not  altogether  approve  of  this  senti- 
ment. Khalif  Omar  uttered  a  very  wise  saying 
on  this  subject,  which  well  represents  the  jwint  of 
view  of  sound  theology :  '  He  who  is  in  the  fire 
should  resign  himself  to  the  will  of  God ;  but  he 
who  is  not  yet  in  the  fire  need  not  throw  himself 
into  it.'  '  Resignation '  or,  rather, '  abandonment ' 
to  God  is  the  form  of  fatalism  admitted  by  the  teach- 
ing of  Islam.  It  is  the  idea  of  Christian  mysticism 
—the  believer  should  abandon  himself  to  the  will 
of  God.    The  very  name  of  Isl&m  expresses  this 


sentiment :  i^ldm  means  '  the  action  of  giving  up 
oneself,  of  surrendering'  (i.e.  to  God). 

LmtRAiTRK.  —  Stanislas  Guyard,  TraiU  du  dicret  tt  dd 
VarrH  divine,  par  le  dr,  aoufi  AM.  er-Uazxaq,  tr.  in  J  A,  1878, 
ed.  Paris,  1879,  new  tr.,  Nogent-le-Rotrou.  1876  ;  A.  F.  Mehren, 
Memoir  on  al-Ash'ari  (from  Travattx  de  la  sa^fne  session  du 
congrH  inUmat.  des  orientaligtes),  n.d.  vol.  ii.  p.  46 f.,  also 
TraH^smystiqiLesd'Amcenne,  Leyden,  1889-94,  fasc.  iv. ;  Carra 
de  Vaux,  Avicenne,  Paris,  1900,  Gazali,  do.  1902,  La  Doctrine 
de  llalam,  do.  1909.  B"*"*  CARRA  DE  VaUX. 

FATEHPUR-SIKRT  (Arab,  fath,  'victory,' 
Hindi  pur,  'city,'  and  Sikri,  the  original  name 
of  the  site). — A  famous  deserted  city,  situated  in 
the  Agra  District  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh ;  lat.  27°  5'  N. ;  long.  77°  40'  E.  ; 
23  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  city  of  Agra.  Akbar 
selected  the  rocky  ridge  which  passes  through  the 
old  Hindu  village  of  Sskri  as  the  site  of  his  new 
cfipital. 

The  native  historian,  Ni^mu-d-din  At^mad,  in  his  Tabahdt-i- 
Akbari  (H.  M.  Elliot,  Hist,  of  India,  1S7S,  v.  332  f.),  records 
that '  the  Emperor  had  several  sons  born  to  him,  but  none  of 
them  had_  lived.  Shaikh  Salim  Chishti,  who  resided  in  the 
town  of  Slkri,  12  kos  from  Agra,  had  gladdened  him  with  the 
promise  of  a  son.  The  Emperor  went  to  visit  the  Shaikh  several 
times,  and  remained  there  ten  or  twenty  days  on  each  occasion. 
He  commenced  a  fine  building  there  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near 
the  Shaikh's  monaster}'.  The  Shaikh  also  commenced  a  new 
monastery  and  a  fine  mosque,  which  at  the  present  day  has 
no  equal  in  the  world,  near  the  royal  mansion.'  This  noted 
saint  of  Sikri,  a  descendant  of  another  great  saint,  Shaikh 
FaAd  Shakkarganj,  was  bom  at  Delhi  in  a.d.  1478,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Sikri,  where  he  died  in  1672. 
The  son  promised  to  Akbar  was  born  in  the  house  of  the  saint, 
was  named  Sultan  Salim  after  him,  and  became  Emperor  under 
the  title  of  Jahangir  (born  1569,  ascended  the  throne  1605,  died 
1027). 

The  new  palace  was  founded  by  Akbar  in  1569, 
after  his  return  from  a  victorious  campaign  at 
Ranthambhor,  and  the  name  '  city  of  victory ' 
commemorates  this  success  and  the  conquest  of 
Gujarat  which  immediately  followed.  His  design 
in  selecting  this  site  for  his  capital  and  palace  was 
to  secure  for  himself,  his  family,  and  people  the 
benefits  of  the  intercession  of  tlie  holy  man  re- 
ferred to  above.  It  continued  to  be  the  principal 
residence  of  Akbar  until  1584,  and  was  also  occu- 
pied by  his  son  and  successor,  Jahangir ;  but  it 
was  abandoned  by  Shahjahan  in  favour  of  Delhi, 
partly  because  the  position  of  the  latter  was 
superior,  and  partly  because  the  site  of  Fatelipur- 
Sikrl  was  found  to  be  unhealthy  and  the  water 
supply  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
now  m  ruins,  but  careful  restoration  has  been 
effected  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  site  was  carried  out  by  E.  W. 
Smith.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  describe  only  two 
of  the  most  important  religious  buildings  —  tlie 
tomb  of  the  saint  Salim  Chishti,  and  the  Great 
Mosque,  both  situated  within  the  same  enclosure, 
the  state  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  splendid  gate- 
way, the  Buland  or  Baland  Darwaza,  'great  gate.' 

Fergusson  describes  this  gate  as  'noble  beyond  any  portal 
attached  to  any  mosque  in  India,  perhaps  in  the  world,'  and 
points  out  the  skill  of  its  architect.  The  inscription,  cut  in 
bold  Araljic  characters,  records  its  erection  in  a.d.  1602  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Khandesh.  Coming  from  a 
great  builder,  it  has  a  pathos  of  its  own  :  '  Said  Jesus,  on  whom 
be  peace  !  "  The  world  is  a  bridge  ;  pass  over  it,  but  build  no 
house  there.  He  who  hopeth'  for  an  hour,  may  hope  for  an 
eternity.  The  world  is  but  an  hour ;  spend  it  in  devotion  ;  the 
rest  is  unseen.  He  that  standeth  up  to  pray,  while  his  heart  is 
not  in  his  duty,  exalteth  not  himself,  remaining  far  from  God. 
"Thy  best  possession  is  that  which  thou  hast  given  in  alms  ;  thy 
best  traffic  is  selling  this  world  for  the  next " '  (E.  W.  Smith, 
The  itoghul  Architecture  of  Fathpur-Sikri,  pt.  iv.  p.  17). 
The  Great  Mosque  is  called  by  Fergusson  'the 
glory '  of  the  place,  and  is  hardly  surpa-ssed  by 
any  in  India.  Bishop  Heber  (Journal,  ch.  xxi.) 
characteristically  contrasts  it  with  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  quadrangles.  A  chronogram  on  the 
main  arcli  records  its  erection  in  A.D.  1571.  The 
tomb  of  the  saint,  with  its  lovely  carved  arcade 
enclosing  the  cenotaph,  the  body  being  interred 
in  a  vault  below,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  India.     It  has  been  fully  illustrated 
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and  described  by  E.  W.  Smith.  The  tomb  is 
largely  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
N.  India,  the  great  fair  commencing  on  tlie  20th 
day  of  the  uionth  Ramadan,  when  tlie  chief 
guardian,  known  as  Imam,  or  Sajjadanasliin,  '  lie 
who  sits  on  the  carpet  of  prayer,'  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  the  saint,  is  enthroned.  Women,  as  well 
as  men,  come  to  pray ;  and,  though  the  former  are 
not  allowed  within  the  cenotaph  chamber,  they 
wander  timidly  and  silently  round  the  peram- 
bulatory.  Many,  particularly  brides  and  childless 
women,  attach  scraps  of  cloth  or  pieces  of  thread 
to  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  marble  screen,  not, 
as  Smith  supposes,  as  'votive  offerings,'  but  as  a 
means  of  bringing  themselves  into  sacred  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  the  saint,  who  is  implored 
to  act  as  their  intermediary  with  the  Almighty  to 
secure  the  boon  they  crave.  The  same  belief  in 
another  form  is  shown  in  the  silver  horse-shoe 
placed,  according  to  tradition,  by  Akbar  himself 
npon  the  outer  gate,  and  carried  off  by  the  Jats 
wwien  they  attacked  Agra  in  1764 ;  and  in  the 
333  horse-  and  ox-shoes,  some  beautifully  chased, 
ornamenting  the  Buland  Darwaza,  where  they 
have  been  placed  by  people  who  trusted  that  the 
saint  would  intercede  for  the  recovery  of  their 
sick  animals. 

Literature. — The  article  is  based  on  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  place  by  the  writer  and  on  the  monograph  by  £.  W. 
Smith,  The  Moghul  Architecture  of  Fathpur-Sikri,  4  ]Kirts, 
Allahabad,  1894-98 ;  see  also  J.  Fergrusson,  HUt.  of  Indian 
Archittelure,  London,  1910,  ii.  293  S. ;  E.  B.  Havell,  Handbook 
to  Agra  and  the  Taj,  London,  1904  ;  A.  Fuhrer,  Monumental 
Antiquities  of  the  A.W.  Provinces  and  Oudh,  Allahabad,  1891 ; 
W.  H.  Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Recollections,  ed.  V.  A.  Smith, 
London,  1893 ;  L.  Rousselet,  India  and  its  Native  Prinzes, 
London,  18«2  ;  IGI  xii.  [19081  *4  "•  There  are  numerous  refer- 
ences to  the  place  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  ed.  and  tr.  Blochmann 
and  Jarrett,  Calcutta,  1873-94.  For  frescoes  and  other  works 
of  art,  see  V.  A.  Smith,  A  History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  1911,  pp.  282,  4089.,  426,  43U,  435,  437,  441,  459  ft.,  498. 

W  Crooke. 
FATHER.— See  Children,  Family. 

FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD.— See  God. 

FEAR,' — I.  Definition. — Fearxn  its  most  general 
sense  mean.s  the  anticipation  or  expectation  of  evil 
or  pain,  as  liope  is  the  anticipation  of  good.  In  its 
incidence  and  kind  it  may  be  momentary,  transi- 
tory, and  occasional,  qr  a  permanent,  persistent, 
all-pervading  influence  poisoning  the  whole  mind 
and  character  ;  it  may  be  a  natural,  healthy  resist- 
ance to  a  passing  physical  danger,  or  a  morbid  en- 
slavement, a  paralysis  of  will  and  effort  in  the 
anticipation  of  some  remote  and  improbable  con- 
tingency. Surprise  may  be  regarded  as  a  mild  form 
of  tear — the  query  as  to  whether  an  evil  is  present 
or  not ;  astonishment  is  a  slightly  stronger  form  of 
the  same  emotion  ;  embarrassment  and  shyness 
are  social  forms;  anxiety,  s  a  more  diffuse,  in- 
definite kind  ;  terror  is  usually  employed  for  more 
extreme  and  sudden  onsets  of  fear,  fright  for  a 
momentary  case,  and  horror  for  the  deepest  degree 
to  which  the  emotion  attains  (C.  Darwin,  Expres- 
sion of  the  Emotions,  ed.  London,  1892,  ch.  12). 
Timidity,  again,  is  the  jjeneral  character  or  tempera- 
ment from  which  fear  is  likely  to  spring. 

2.  Physical  concomitants.  —  In  its  more  pro- 
nounced form,  fear  has  correlated  with  it  a  dis- 
tinctive group  of  physical  changes  in  the  organism, 
wliich,  together  with  their  outward  effects,  form 
its  '  expression.'  These  are:  (\)  changes  in  the  cir- 
culation :  the  blood-vessels  contract,  with  resulting 
pallor  and  lowered  temperature  in  the  skin  of  the 
body  J  the  lieart  beats  more  rapidly  and  more 
violently,  as  if  against  a  greater  resistance.  (2) 
Changes  in  the  respiration  :  the  breathing  becomes 
laboured ;   it  is  shallower  and   more  rapid,   with 

1  For  aspects  of  fear  not  discussed  in  the  present  art .,  see 
RBI.IQ10.V,  Rbvekkkce. 


occasional  deep  inspirations,  while  in  extreme  cases 
the  mouth  is  opened  wide  as  if  for  easier  breath. 
(3)  In,  the  glands  also  action  takes  place  :  the  skin 
perspires  freely  (a  'cold  sweat') ;  the  mouth  is  dry 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  salivary  glands ;  the 
voice  is  hoarse  and  whispering.  (4)  In  the  viscera 
the  digestive  processes  are  checked ;  extreme  fear 
may  produce  nausea  and  sickness.  (5)  The  muscles 
are  variously  affected :  the  skin  trembles  all  over 
the  body  ('shivering  with  fear');  the  voice  is 
tremulous  as  well  as  hoarse,  and  may  fail  to  act 
('the  tongue  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  tue  mouth ') ; 
the  eyes  are  opened  widely  ('staring'),  the  eye- 
brows arched,  the  forehead  wrinkled,  the  lower 
jaw  dropped ;  the  arms  are  swung  upwards,  as  if 
warding  off  an  approaching  enemy ;  the  body,  at 
first  motionless  and  rigid,  may  become  flaccid,  the 
individual  shrinking,  crouching,  perhaps  falling 
limp  to  the  ground.  In  children,  and  in  most 
primitive  races,  these  phenomena  are  exaggerated  ; 
in  civilization,  they  are  modihed  by  training  and 
other  causes,  but  some  never  fail  to  present  them- 
selves wherever  fear  is.  Similar  expressions  are 
found  in  animals  ;  in  the  rabbit  the  ears  turn  pale 
at  any  sudden  change  in  the  environment,  as  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  or  the  flight  of  a  passing  bird ; 
so  with  other  animals,  where  the  presence,  in  any 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  a  rich  supply  of 
blood  makes  changes  from  redness  to  pallor  visible. 
Trembling  from  fear  also  occurs  in  most  animals, 
while  the  motionless  crouching  and  the  '  shamming 
dead '  of  various  species  correspond  to  the  paralysis 
of  muscles  found  in  man.  The  more  intense  the 
emotion,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  muscles 
att'ected,  and  the  greater  the  amplitude  of  the 
movements  made,  according  to  PflUger's  law  (A. 
Mosso,  La  Fcur,  l'"r.  tr.  of  3rd  Ital.  ed.,  Paris, 
1886,  p.  34). 

Herbert  Spencer  suggested  that  the  nervous  current  follows 
the  line  of  least  resistance  ;  those  muscles  which  are  most  fre- 
quently used,  and  also  tliose  which  are  nearest  the  nerve- 
centres,  and  which  are  small  and  unattached  to  any  resisting 
weight,  will  present  the  most  penneable  paths.  Hence  the 
faciuty  with  which  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  played  upon  by 
fear,  as  by  every  other  emotion  (Essays,  2nd  sen,  1863,  pp.  109, 
111).  Mosso  (p.  113)  explains  the  influence  of  fear  upon  the 
capillary  blood-vessels,  their  contraction  and  the  resulting  pale- 
ness of  the  skin,  on  similar  principles.  It  is  known  that  the 
centres  of  all  such  emotional  expressions,  including  the  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  the  trembling  of  the  skin-muscles,  etc.,  lie  in 
the  brain  below  the  cerebral  mantle  (in  the  optic  thalami,  etc.), 
and  that  they  still  take  place  in  animals  from  which  the  greater 
pan  of  the  fore-brain  has  been  removed.  It  is  only  '  associa- 
tive '  fear  that  is  no  longer  shown  :  a  dog,  for  example,  does  not 
show  fear,  in  such  a  condition,  at  the  sight  of  the  whip,  but 
does  so  at  its  crack ;  the  former  is  an  acquired,  the  latter  an 
instinctive  fear-reaction  (Mosso,  40).  Mosso,  therefore,  rejects 
Darwin's  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  such  reactions,  viz.  that 
they  have  been  voluntarily  adopted  in  some  previous  genera- 
tion,  and  then  transmitted  as  'acquired  habits,'  the  effect 
accumulating  from  generation  to  generation,  until  the  structure 
of  the  animal  has  been  so  modified  that  the  action  is  compulsory 
and  invariable.  The  wide-open  eyes  and  raised  eyebrows,  for 
example,  are  referred  to  the  effort  to  see  better  the  object  of 
fear ;  the  wide-open  mouth  of  horror  is  explained  partly  by  the 
effort  to  hear  better,  mouth-breathing  being  less  noisy  than 
nose-breathing,  partly  by  the  needs  of  a  rapid  inspiration  ;  the 
muscular  actions  as  preparation  for  flight  or  for  attack  ;  the 
erection  of  the  hair  as  a  relic  of  the  tendency,  found  in  many 
species  of  animals,  to  make  the  appearance  more  terrifying  to 
an  opponent,  as  dogs  raise  the  hair  of  the  back,  cats  fluff  out 
their  hair  and  rise  on  tip-toe,  reptiles  and  amphibians  swell  the 
body  or  neck,  etc.  (Darwin,  pp.  100,  110). 

Darwin  had  also  considered  that  the  focusing  of  attention  on 
the  object  of  fear  might  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  nervous 
energy  from  the  general  musculature  of  the  body  ;  hence,  per- 
haps, the  hanging  jaw,  the  trembling  of  the  skin,  the  shrinking 
of  the  body  in  fear.  It  is  to  a  more  general  principle  such  as 
this  that  Mosso  and  Lan^e  prefer  to  appeal — the  tendency  of 
the  organism  towards  equilibrium,  when  subjected  to  stimuli  of 
different  kinds ;  circulation  and  respiration  are  the  processes 
which  are  most  rapidly  modified  in  different  situations — cold 
and  heat  (whether  local  or  general),  light,  sound,  taste,  etc. 
The  immediate  effect  of  any  great  mental  disturbance,  arising 
from  a  strong  stimulus,  is  to  send  blood  to  the  brain,  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  skin  and  musc^les  and  the  internal  organs.  The 
organism,  as  it  were,  draws  its  forces  towards  the  centre,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  direct  them  effectively  to  the  right  point  of 
attack.    For  the  same  reason  the  heart  beats  more  rapidly,  to 
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ke«p  th«  Mntra  supplied  with  fresh  materials.  The  withdraw- 
ing ol  Uw  blood  from  the  scalp  may  be  a  direct  cause  of  the 
erection  of  the  hair,  and,  even  when  the  latter  does  not  occur, 
and  when  the  terror  is  prolonged,  the  trophic  disturbance  may 
cause  the  hair  to  turn  grev  or  fall  out  soon  afterwards.  The 
circulation  of  the  lilood  is  dependent  in  its  turn  on  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air  to  provide  it  with  oxygen  ;  the  panting  breath  of 
a  great  fear  is  similar  in  its  nature  and  its  origm  to  the  panting 
after  an  exertion,  or  during  a  cold  shower-bath.  There  is  a 
great  drain  on  the  cerebral  energy,  and  all  the  vital  processes 
are  set  in  action  to  counteract  it  or  make  it  good.  The 
trembling  of  the  body,  shrinking  of  the  skin,  pallor,  and  the 
rest,  are,  as  it  were,  by-products  of  this  general  reflex  tendency  ; 
they  are  not  adaptive,  and  serve  no  end  for  the  advantage  of 
either  individual  or  species. 

So  obviously  is  the  *  expression '  of  fear  in  ordinary  cases  un- 
adapted  to  assist  the  organism  that  Darwin,  after  suggesting 
the  explanation  by  '  relics  *  of  useful  habits, — no  longer  useful  in 
present  circumstances, — admitted  the  insufficiency  of  his  ex- 
planation. It  lias  even  been  thought  that  the  fear-reactions  were 
determined  by  natural  selection,  not  for  the  good  of  the  terrifie<l 
species — the  victim — but  for  that  of  the  terrifying  species — the 
beast  of  prey.  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  bizarre  product  of 
evolution.  Mosso  showed  that  they  have  simply  no  reference 
to  evolution  :  the  trembling  of  the  body,  for  example,  in  fear, 
U  similar  to  the  trembling  which  occurs  when  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  or  when  exhausted  by  illness  :  the  nervous  excitement 
prevents  us  from  co-ordinating  the  movements  of  the  many 
muscles  involved  in  every — e%'en  the  simplest — action,  as  stand- 
ing, walking,  speaking,  etc.  A  man  who  is  afraid  does  not  see 
better,  however  widely  he  opens  his  eyes ;  he  does  not  hear 
better  ;  he  is  the  less  prepared  for  action  the  greater  his  terror 
and  therefore,  presumably,  his  danger.  Actions  which  are  so 
injurious  to  the  organism  should  have  been  discarded  in  the 
course  of  evolution,  out  in  fear  the  reaction  becomes  more  ill- 
adapted,  more  hurtful  to  the  individual,  the  greater  the  actual 
danger  is  (Mosso,  122f.);  they  are  not,  therefore,  products  of 
evolution,  but  symptoms  of  disease,  pathological  forms  taken  by 
normal  processes  under  abnormal  conditions. 

The  principle  of  adaptation  can  be  applied  only  when  we  are 
dealing  with  very  mild  forms  of  fear — little  more  than  expecta- 
tion or  surprise  :  the  expression  in  such  cases  involves  several 
of  the  attention  reflexes — the  wide-open  eyes,  the  raised  eye- 
brows, and  the  frown,  which  Darwin  interpreted  as  a  nascent 
crj'inf ,  but  Mosso  showed  to  be  part  of  the  action  of  adapting 
the  stnht  to  a  near  object.  Any  mental  effort  tends  to  set  in 
play  the  muscles  used  in  external  attention,  just  as  all  higher 
mental  processes  tend  to  have  as  their  *  expression '  the  same 
reactions  as  occur  in  the  corresponding  sensory  processes. 

3.  The  objects  of  fear. — In  its  type  form,  fear  is 
a  perceptual  emotion,  felt  on  awareness  of  an  object 
or  recognition  of  a  situation  of  some  definite  kind. 
In  other  words,  the  object  in  the  fear-conscious- 
ness is  complex  and  indirect,  containing  elements 
which  are  added  to  the  immediate  efl'ect  of  the 
stimulus,  either  from  memories  of  past  experience 
or  in  some  other  way.     Small  and  defenceless  birds 
show  fear  of  the  hawk  and  other  birds  of  prey,  and 
of  snakes  or  serpents ;   horses  show  fear  of  the 
wolf,    its    appearance,    its    howl,    and    even    its 
odour ;  kittens  show  fear  of  dogs ;  dogs  of  tigers 
and  lions  ;  cattle  of  strange  dogs,  etc.    The  gnat 
is  said  by  Hudson  to  have  an  '  instinctive '  fear  of 
the  dragon-fly  ;   the  cockroach,  according  to  Belt, 
of  the  larger  spiders  ;  the  child  has  fear  in  insecure 
positions  (fear  of  falling),  fear  of  the  dark,  of  wild 
animals,   etc.     It  seems,  then,   as  if  there  were 
definite  classes  of  objects,   corresponding  to  the 
most  dangerous  features  in  the  natural  life  of  every 
animal,  with  the  perception  of  which  fear  is  asso- 
ciated.    Healthy  dogs  are  said  to  avoid  '  instinc- 
tively '  a  dog  which  has  rabies ;    they   will   not 
attack  it,  nor  do  they  retaliate  when  themselves 
bitten  by  it.    The  question  arises  as  to  how  this  is 
possible.     A  natural  explanation  refers  the  forma- 
tion of  the  percept,  and  its  association  with  the 
fear  impulse,  to  the  experience  of  the  individual, 
either  in  memory  of  actual  experience,  as  a  dog 
'  learns '  to  reject  food  seasoned  with  mustard,  or 
in  some  sort  01  inference  from  past  experience,  as 
a  child,  having  fallen  from  a  table  to  the  ground, 
may  feel  insecure  at  any  high  level  afterwards. 
But,  as  this  explanation  is  obviously  inadequate 
to  account  for  fear  in  infants  and  in  young  animals, 
which  is  exhibited  apart  from  any  experience  of  the 
injurious  influence  of  the  objects  feared,  tlie  argu- 
ment has  been  extended  to  include  the  ancestors  of 
the  individual.     It  is  their  experience  and  not  his 
that  conditions  his  special  behaviour  towards  the  ' 


object  of  fear.  In  the  former  case,  simple  and 
comparatively  familiar  forms  of  association  account 
for  the  result :  a  cat  hears  the  bark  of  a  dog  for 
the  first  time,  then  sees  the  dog,  which  springs 
upon  it  and  shakes  it ;  the  painfulexperience  leads 
to  protective  reactions  of  clawing,  spitting,  etc  ; 
one  or  more  experiences  of  this  kind  are  sufficient 
to  drive  home  the  association,  so  that  the  sound  or 
sight  of  the  dog  calls  up  directly  (1)  a  memory  of 
the  sensations  of  being  seized,  etc.,  (2)  the  feeling 
of  pain,  and  (3)  the  impulse  to  attack  or  to  escape 
(G.  H.  Schneider,  Der  thierische  Wille,  Leipzi", 
1880,  §  4).  It  is  not  a  memory  of  the  original  feel- 
ing, but  a  new  and  actual  feeling,  that  is  caused 
by  the  remembered  sensations ;  but,  since  the 
cerebral  processes  involved  in  sensation  and  its 
'  memory '  are  probably  the  same,  in  part  at  least, 
the  feelings  will  also  tend  to  be  similar.  Thus 
fear,  as  a  feeling,  is  a  form  of  pain,  and  its 
reactions  are  similar  to  those  of  pain.  With 
repetition  of  this  process,  the  sensations  of  being 
seized  fail  to  be  remembered  consciously,  and  the 
feeling  and  impulse  attach  directly  to  the  sight  or 
sound  of  the  feared  object. 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  human  life  of  this  dropping  out  of 
links— for  example,  the  frequent  cases  in  which  a  person  or  a 
kind  of  food  is  disliked,  because  of  some  forgotten  experience 
in  the  past,  pcrlmps  in  early  childhood.  The  emotion  may  in 
such  a  case  be  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  its  immediate  object 
The  cerebral  processes,  corresponding  to  the  original  experi- 
ence, may  really  be  excited,  but  not  sufficiently  to  give  separate 
and  distinct  consciousness  of  the  past.  Cases  are  frequent 
where  one  wakes  from  a  light  sleep  with  a  vague  feeling  of  de- 
pression, dread,  or  terror,  without  any  object  being  consciously 
before  the  mind ;  but  a  search  or  some  chance  association 
through  the  day  may  recall  a  dream  in  which  some  situation  of 
terror  was  actually  presented.  The  emotion  caused  bv  the 
dream  persisted  after  the  consciousness  of  the  latter  had'itselt 
ceased.  Such  subconscious  states  have  been  found  to  be  a 
common  condition  in  many  cases  of  pathological  fear  (see 
below),  and  the  fear  has  been  cured  or  removed  by  bringing 
the  cause  to  full  consciousness,  so  that  its  irrationality  is 
appreciated. 

Similar  to  the  above  process,  but  less  direct,  is 
that  in  which  fear  is  caused  in  a  social  animal  by 
the  sight  of  the  snfl'ering  or  death  of  one  of  its  own 
kind.  It  is  from  these  and  the  former  experiences 
that  G.  H.  Schneider  supposes  instinctive  and  con- 
genital fears  to  have  been  evolved.  The  reactions 
to  such  percepts  become  habitual  in  the  individual, 
modification  of  the  cerebral  or  other  central  nerve- 
elements  takes  place,  and  these  modifications  be- 
come congenital  in  the  descendants — either  by  way 
of  natural  or  '  organic '  selection,  or  through  direct 
inheritance,  if  such  is  possible  (Der  thierische  Wille, 
108  IT.,  and  Der  inenschliche  Wille,  Berlin,  1882, 
pt.  i.  ch.  4).  In  either  case  what  is  congenital  is 
not  the  perception  or  the  emotion  as  such,  but  the 
conditions  on  which  tlieir  formation  depends  j  there 
is  no  inherent  difliculty  in  the  conception  of  •  con- 
nate '  ideas  of  this  kind ;  the  perception  of  a 
particular  object,  as  of  a  lion,  with  ditt'erential 
reactions  towards  it,  may  be  as  easily  congenital, 
and  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  as  the 
sensation  of  a  colour,  e.g.  red,  or  green,  the  power 
to  differentiate  which  has  been  undoubtedly 
'  evolved '  from  a  primitive  colourless  light-sense. 
Hence  a  young  animal,  as  is  suggested,  might 
easily  have  an  untaught '  recognition '  of  a  danger- 
ous foe,  with  the  corresponding  emotions.  A  bird, 
even  before  leaving  the  shell,  ceases  chirping  at  the 
warning  cry  of  the  mother-bird  ;  within  a  day  after 
hatching  it  will  crouch  motionless  under  the  same 
conditions,  or,  if  it  is  a  young  water-bird,  it  will 
dive  in  the  water ;  later,  it  will  of  its  own  accord 
shrink  and  stand  quietly  still  when  a  hawk  appears 
in  the  air.  Conversely,  young  cuckoos,  it  is  said, 
pay  no  heed  to  the  shrill  warnings  of  their  foster- 
mother.  Belt  (Naturali-H  in  Kiraragua^,  London, 
1888,  p.  109  f.)  describes  a  tribe  of  butterflies, 
'naturally'  fearless  because  distasteful  to  most 
animals,  out  showing  immediate  fear  of  a  con- 
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spicuous  wasp  which  preyed  upon  them.  But 
experiments  show,  whatever  be  the  case  with  in- 
sects, that  birds  and  higher  animals  have  no  such 
instinctive  dread  of  particular  objects.  Thus  there 
is  no  congenital  fear  of  man  (Hudson,  Naturalist 
in  La  Plata\  London,  1892,  p.  83ff.) ;  birds  crouch 
with  fear  not  merely  at  a  hawk,  but  at  any  large 
object  flying  over  them  ;  in  Aberdeenshire,  when 
grouse  are  very  wild,  and  are  being  shot  over  dogs, 
a  practice  of  keepers  is  to  fly  a  paper  kite  ;  this  has 
the  efl'ect  of  making  the  birds  lie  quiet  till  the  dog 
is  almost  upon  them.  The  cry  of  a  hawk  frightens, 
but  so  does  any  harsh,  shrill,  or  grating  cry  ;  blind 
kittens  show  fear,  hiss,  and  bristle  at  the  smell  of 
a  dog,  but  they  do  the  same  at  any  strong  odmir 
—such  as  ammonia  (Lloyd  Morgan,  Animal  Be- 
haviour, London,  1900,  p.  48). 

E  L.  Thorndike  describes  experiments  on  the  fears  ot  chicks, 
coiToboratine  Morgan's  decision  'that  no  well-defined  specific 
(ears  arc  present ;  that  the  tears  o(  young  chicks  are  ot  strange 
moving  objects  in  general,  shock  in  general,  strange  sounds  in 
general.'  No  specific  reaction  occurred,  e.g.,  to  the  presence  of 
man  or  to  the  presence  ot  a  cat,  unless  the  cat  sprang  upon 
them,  when  they  showed  the  same  sort  of  terror  as  when  a 
basket  or  football '  was  thrown  among  them.  The  general  fear 
of  a  novel  object  in  motion  is  not  present  from  the  beginning, 
but  develops  during  the  first  month ;  this  is  also  true  of  the 
fear  ot  man.  Among  the  interesting  observations  ma<le  is  that 
of  the  great  individual  differences  between  chicks,  both  m  the 
immediate  reaction,  and  in  the  process  of  acquiring  deflniteness 
of  perception.  The  mew  of  a  cat,  for  example,  caused  a  great 
show  of  terror  in  one  or  two  chicks,  but  none  at  all  m  others 
(Thorndike,  Animal  InttUigence,  N.Y.  1911,  p.  162).  Thus, 
inheritance,  as  Lloyd  Morgan  expresses  it,  only  provides  the 
raw  material  for  effective  consciousness  to  deal  with,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  results  which  are  its  data '  (op.  cil.  p.  61). 

However  simple  or  however  complex  the  fear- 
consciousness  may  be,  the  reactions,  and,  therefore, 
probably  the  feelings  themselves,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  sensory  experience— for 
example,  the  feeling  and  reaction  on  being  clawed, 
bitten,  mauled,  or  otherwise  injured  (Schneider, 
Der  menschliche  Wille,  ch.  12).  The  diflerences  be- 
tween actual  pain  and  its  reaction  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  mental  anticipation  of  pain  in  fear  and  its 
reaction  on  the  other,  are  diflerences  only  in  the 
extent  of  the  muscles  and  organs  aflected,  the 
number  of  movements  made,  etc.  In  no  case  is 
will  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the  fear-reactions ; 
they  are  neither  distinctly  intentional,  nor  the 
'  traces,'  '  relics,'  or  '  rudiments '  of  ancestrally 
willed  and  supposedly  useful  actions.  Experience 
may  modify  them,  lead  to  a  selection  of  their 
objects,  and  to  the  control  or  even  the  exaggera- 
tion of  their  movements,  but  it  has  had  no  part  in 
their  formation  (cf.  also  Lloyd  Morgan,  110). 

In  the  child  the  first  real  expre-ssion  of  fear  is 
towards  sudden,  sharp,  and  unfamiliar  sounds,  also 
to  loud,  voluminous  sounds,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  to  musical  sounds  when  first  heard  (J.  Sully, 
Studies  of  Childhood,  London,  1896,  p.  194).  Occa- 
sionally such  fears  do  not  show  themselves  in  the 
early  months,  until  the  child  is  a  year  old  or  more  ; 
according  to  Sully,  they  are  not  to  be  explained 
entirely  by  the  disturbance  to  the  nervous  sensi- 
bility, but  by  a  sort  of  '  vague  alarm  at  the  unex- 
pected and  unknown ' ;  when  the  sounds  have  been 
frequently  repeated,  the  fear  disappears.  The  fear 
of  falling,  shown  by  all  children  of  a  few  months 
old,  when  being  awkwardly  carried,  or  later,  when 
first  trying  to  walk,  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
general  cause  :  the  situations  are  unfamiliar,  there- 
fore mentally  disturbing.  No  doubt  also  the  ex- 
perience of  actnal  falls  is  a  contributory  influence. 
In  the  case  of  visual  impressions,  again,  it  is  mainly 
the  new  and  strange— a  new  room,  a  strange  person, 
a  change  of  dress  in  a  familiar  person,  any  new  or 
distorted  form  of  a  familiar  object,  a  grimace,  an 
awkward  movement,  the  play  of  shadows.  Feathers 
and  fur,  animals  of  all  kinds  when  first  seen,  niore 
especially  black  animals,  and  the  dark,  especially 
being  alone  in  the  dark,  are  familiar  occasions  of 


fear  in  nearly  all  children,  although  these  feelings 
are  not  developed  until  the  child  is  several  months 
old.  Many  children  are  afraid  of  being  alone  even 
by  day.  But  in  this,  and  in  respect  of  every  other 
'fear,**  children  difter  so  enormously  from  each 
other,  so  much  depends  on  experience,  on  the  sug- 
gestions of  adults,  that  the  idea  of  an  hereditary 
or  atavistic  element  in  child  fear  seems  unnecessary 
and  even  absurd.  As  in  the  case  of  animals,  fear 
of  the  novel,  sudden,  startling,  or  disconcerting, 
along  with  fear  of  what  actually  causes  pain  to  the 
child,  gives  a  sufficient  basis  for  experience  to  work 
upon.  Fears  of  the  imagination,  probably  because 
of  the  very  vagueness  of  the  imagery  underlying 
them— such  fears  as  the  incautious  nurse  excites 
by  her  tales  of  '  black  man,'  '  bogey,'  ghost  and 
goblin,  ogre  and  dwarf,  robbers  and  murderers  in 
the  dark  places,  etc.— are  of  the  most  intense 
description,  and  often  seriously  weaken  a  child's 
character  for  life  (see  Mosso,  ch.  14). 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  child  in  these  eases  is 
suffering  in  a  rudimentary  form  the  actual  fears, 
sprung  from  experience,  of  its  remote  ancestors? 
Mosso  holds  that  it  is  so  : 

*  Destiny  gives  as  a  legacy  to  each  of  us  a  fatal  inheritance. 
Abandoned  in  the  forest,  confined  in  a  tower,  without  guide, 
without  example,  without  light,  the  experience  of  our  parents 
and  our  most  remote  ancestors  is  revealed  in  us  as  a  sort  of 
mysterious  dream.  What  we  call  instinct  is  the  voice  ot  extinct 
generations,  resounding  as  a  distant  echo  in  the  cells  ot  the 
nervous  system.  We  have  in  us  the  inspiration,  the  advice, 
the  experience  of  all  men,  from  those  who  perished  naked  in  the 
forests  striving  against  furious  wild  beasts,  and  who  fed  upon 
acorns,  down  to  our  fathers  and  mothers  who  transmit  to  us 
their  virtues,  their  courage,  their  anxieties,  and  their  tender- 
ness'(p.  168). 

As  indicated  in  art.  Development  (Mental), 
Stanley  Hall  ('A  Study  of  Fears,'  AJPs  viii. 
[1897];  see  also  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  The  Child^, 
London,  1906,  p.  265)  has  greatly  extended  this 
view  :  fear  of  wind  and  water,  of  fire  and  darkness, 
of  solitude,  of  strangers,  of  animals,  of  fur,  of  teeth, 
etc.,  are  all  alike  referred  to  various  ancestral 
stages  in  the  life  of  the  human  race.  But,  apart 
altogether  from  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  such 
'acquired'  characters  being  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted, the  above  simple  conditions  seem  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  facts.  The  varieties  observed  in 
children  may  be  explained  by  an  inherited  timidity 
in  some,  or  nervous  weakness,  with  consequent  ex- 
citability—the same  cause  which  makes  women 
more  easily  terrified  than  men,  and  the  victim  of 
alcoholic  or  other  foiin  of  nervous  disease  more 
easily  terrified  than  his  fellows.  A  peculiarly  in- 
ten.se  shock  of  fear  in  childhood,  and  especially  in 
early  youth,  may  permanently  weaken  the  system, 
so  that  a  slighter  cause  may  produce  fear  or  terror 
than  with  the  normal  individual. 

4.  Theory  of  fear. — As  is  well  known,  these 
views  have  led  C.  Lange'  and  William  James'  to 
regard  the  feeling  of  fear  as  succeeding,  not  pre- 
ceding, the  reactions ;  it  is  the  consciousness  of 
these  changes  and  movements  a.s  they  are  occur- 
ring and  after  they  have  occurred — a  con.sciousness 
conditioned  by  sensory  nerves  leading  from  the 
various  muscles  and  joints  of  the  body,  from  the 
skin,  and  from  the  various  internal  organs,  to  the 
brain.  In  this  '  back-stroke '  hypothesis,  expres- 
sion precedes  feeling  or  emotion  ;  the  reaction  (the 
'expression')  is  connected  directly  with  the  per- 
ception of  the  object,  or  with  the  sensory  elements 
'integrated'  in  the  perception;  further,  feeling 
itself  ceases  to  be  a  different  kind  of  mental  ele- 
ment from  sensation ;  in  the  last  resort  fear  can 
be  analyzed,  it  is  claimed,  into  the  awareness  of 
the  colclness  and  shivering  of  the  skin,  the  per- 
spiration, the  trembling  muscles,  the  ineffectual 
efforts,  the  dryness  of  the  mouth,  the  sinking  of 
the  stomach,  the  inability  to  see  clearly,  to  attend 

1  Ueber  Gemilthnbemgxingen  (tr.  from  Danish),  Leipzig,  1887. 

2  Principles  of  Psychology,  Ix)ndon,  1891,  vol.  ii.  ch.  25. 
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or  to  think  steadily,  etc.  ;  each  of  these  phenomena 
has  its  reflex  in  consciousness,  and  these  in  their 
sum  make  up  the  emotion  of  fear.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Lange  {p.  40),  /ear  has  its  characteristic 
colour  from'  these  three  processes— tlie  weakening 
of  voluntary  innervation  (this  by  itself  character- 
izes disappointment),  the  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels (these  two  combined  represent  sorrow),  and 
tlie  spasm  of  the  organic  visceral  muscles.  Its 
diametrical  opposite,  from  this  jwint  of  view,  is 
anger  (heightening  of  the  voluntary  innervation, 
dilatation  of  blood-vessels,  but  with  inco-ordination 
of  action  added).  In  these  various  manifestations 
the  primary  are  the  vasomotor  changes ;  the  mus- 
cular weakness,  e.g.,  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
nervous  system,  like  the  skin  and  other  organs, 
receives  too  little  blood  (p.  41),  owing  to  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  fine  arteries.  Fear,  then,  is  simply 
the  perception  (or  other  consciousness)  of  certain 
changes  in  the  person's  body  (p.  51) : 

'  Take  away  the  bodily  symptoms,  let  the  pulse  beat  quietly, 
the  eye  be  steadfast,  the  colour  healthy,  the  movements  rapid 
and  certain,  the  speech  strong,  the  thoughts  clear ^what  ia  there 
left  of  the  fear? '(p.  53). 

The  chief  evidence  appealed  to  by  both  Lange  and 
James  is :  (i. )  the  cases  of  fear  and  similar  emotions 
existing  without  any  adequate  or  conscious  cause ; 
these,  however,  the  ordinary  theory  is  quite  com- 
petent to  explain,  as  above  suggested,  (ii.)  The 
admitted  effect  of  such  drugs  as  alcoliol :  fear  can 
be  removed  by  alcohol,  and  by  its  abuse  fear  in  the 
most  extreme  form  (as  in  delirium  tremens,  or  in 
neurasthenic  anxieties,  etc. )  may  be  produced  with- 
out, in  either  case,  the  external  situation  offering 
any  cause.  This  is  because  alcohol,  at  first  and  in 
moderate  doses,  excites  the  vasomotor  apparatus, 
increases  the  frequency  and  strength  of  the  heart- 
beat, dilates  the  capillary  vessels,  heightens  the 
voluntary  innervation,  etc.,  while  alcohol-poisoning 
has  precisely  the  opposite  effects.  In  the  former 
case,  speech  and  movement  are  easy,  the  subject 
feels  warm  and  active,  the  thoughts  flow  freely ; 
in  the  latter,  speech,  action,  sensation,  thought 
are  all  alike  paralyzed :  the  resulting  state  in  the 
one  ca.se  is  courage,  in  the  other  fear,  and  the 
emotions  suggest  objects,  imaginary  if  no  real 
ones  can  be  fixed  upon.  The  process  is  therefore 
(a)  physical  state,  (6)  emotion  (its  conscious  reflex), 
(c)  object,  in  that  order  of  time,  whereas,  on  the 
ordinary  theory,  the  procession  is  from  object  (per- 
ception) to  emotion,  and  from  emotion  to  physical 
state  (expression). 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  article  to  discuss  the 
general  theory ;  there  can  be  no  question,  how- 
ever, (1)  that  in  our  own  case,  and  in  that  of  ani- 
mals, the  fear-reaction  is  instinctive,  and  attaches 
directly  to  the  perception  of  its  object ;  (2)  that 
the  emotion  itself,  of  fear,  is  in  us  largely  consti- 
tuted by  sensory  and  perceptual  elements  arising 
from  our  changed  organic  and  muscular  state ; 
(3)  there  are  also  many  associative  ideas  present, 
niemories  and  imaginations  of  evil,  from  our  own 
direct  experience,  from  tradition,  from  analogy, 
etc. ;  but  these  factors  alone  do  not  account  for 
the  emotion  ;  in  itself  it  is  (4)  a  mental  attitude, 
depending  in  each  case  partly  on  the  sensations 
and  their  feelirigs  (pain),  partly  on  the  bodily  dis- 
position as  a  whole,  health,  fati^e,  etc.,  partly  on 
the  cerebral  disposition  in  particular,  as  modilied 
and  determined  by  past  experience.  (5)  What  is 
now  innate,  both  in  the  expres.sion  and  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  objects  of  fear,  had  its  origin 
in  previous  generations  in  the  simple  feelings  and 
reactions  directly  correlated  with  sensations.  The 
gradual  dulling,  with  growing  civilization,  of  such 
emotions  as  fear  is  explained  partly  by  man's  in- 
creasiuK  intellectuality— the  blood  is  drained  more 
habitually  towards  other  cerebral  centres  than  the 


vasomotor  —  and  partly  by  training  in  control, 
tlie  inhibition  of  tliese,  as  of  other  reflex-actions, 
through  the  discipline  of  family  and  .school  life. 
From  both  these  causes  the  lower  liability  to 
physical  fear  in  ourselves  as  compared  with  more 
primitive  peoples,  or  with  our  own  ancestors  of  a 
generation  or  two  back,  can  be  explained.  But 
what  the  modern  fear  has  lost  in  intensity  and  in 
materiality  it  has  gained  in  extensity,  in  persist- 
ence, in  reiinement  of  torture.  Worry  is  the  most 
common  form,  and  its  influence  illustrates  the  two 
fundamental  characters  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
fear  :  on  the  one  side,  the  attention  is  held  only  by 
those  sensations  or  percepts,  those  passing  memo- 
ries, images,  and  thoughts  which  harmonize  with  or 
corroborate  the  emotion  j  the  latter  forms  a  morbid 
apperceptive  system  by  which  the  whole  outlook 
upon  life,  the  colour  and  trend  of  the  thoughts,  is 
modified  ;  on  the  other  side,  action  is  paralyzed, 
dangers,  difficulties,  evil  consequences,  uncertain- 
ties are  constantly  before  the  mind,  so  that  the 
individual  either  does  not  act  at  all,  or  acts  on  any 
blind  impulse  that  happens  at  a  given  moment  to 
have  some  strength. 

In  disease  of  the  brain  or  of  the  general  nervous 
system,  whether  organic  or  functional,  the  deficient 
energy  with  which  the  various  nervous  processes 
are  carried  out,  the  ineffective  muscular  action, 
the  jx)orer  'tone'  of  the  whole  body,  imperfect 
digestion,  shallower  breathing,  defective  circula- 
tion, have  as  their  mental  correlate  a  state  of  ner- 
vous anxiety  or  dread,  with  confusion  of  thought, 
and  inability  to  wUl  or  to  act.  Frequently  this 
vague  anxiety  becomes  fixed  upon  some  special 
object;  the  melancholy  table  given  by  Fere  {The 
Pathology  of  Emotions,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1899) 
illustrates  the  variety  of  forms  in  this  torturing 
malady — fear  of  open  spaces,  of  precipices  and  of 
heighte,  of  closed  places,  of  water  or  of  liquids  in 
general,  of  cold,  of  draughts,  of  thunder,  of  lire,  of 
solitude,  of  crowds,  of  animals,  of  poisoning,  of 
infection,  of  death,  of  ruin,  etc.  In  many  cases 
there  is  some  event  in  the  individual's  life,  the 
memory  of  which  is  revived  under  the  stress  of 
the  emotional  state,  so  that  it  is  raised  to  the 
intensity  and  associative  force  of  a  dominant  idea  ; 
in  other  cases  such  a  real  experience  has  occurred, 
perhaps  in  early  childhood,  but  has  been  forgotten  ; 
yet  it  may  be  subconsciously  revived  by  the  emo- 
tion, and  so  draw  to  itself  the  control  of  thought 
and  of  action,  without  rising  into  distinct  conscious- 
ness, except  under  the  analysis  of  the  physician. 
Superstitious  fears  are  largely  of  this  subconscious 
type  ;  the  intensity  of  the  fear  is  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  ideas  actually  in  consciousness.  To 
see  the  baneful  influence  of  such  fears  in  full  force, 
one  must  go  to  the  African  or  Australian  native. 
Thus,  R.  H.  Nassau  (Fetichism  in  West  Africa, 
London,  1904)  represents  fetishism  as  a  monstrous 
outgrowth  from  natural  beliefs  ;  it  is  crushing  the 
natives  out  of  existence  even  more  effectively  than 
the  white  man's  competition,  destroying  indepen- 
dence of  mind  and  freedom  of  thought  among  indi- 
viduals ;  trust,  even  in  one's  nearest  relatives,  has 
ceased  to  exist — there  is  universal  fear  and  inse- 
curity ;  as  every  act  has  to  be  carefully  deliberated, 
and  all  possible  measures  taken  against  evil  influ- 
ences, the  result  is  an  appalling  waste  of  human 
effort,  waste  of  human  hie,  and  the  decay  of  all 
hope  of  progress  or  even  of  escape.  On  the  other 
hand,  fear,  especially  fear  of  the  inexplicable,  of 
the  unknown,  has  formed  an  almost  universal 
stiiimlant  to  religious  custom  and  belief.  In  the 
individual,  as  in  the  race,  the  coming  of  religion — 
conversion — is,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  as 
Starbuck's  analysis  shows,  tlie  sequel  of  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  intense  anxiety  and  fear  {I'si/- 
chology  of  Religion^,  London,  1901,  eh,  4). 
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LiTKRATUEE.— The  works  of  Darwio,  Spencer,  Mosso,  Sully, 
William  James,  and  C.  Lanee,  as  referred  to  in  the  text ;  also 
W.  McDougall,  Social  Psychology  3,  London,  1911. 

J.  L.  MclNTYRE. 

FEARLESSNESS.— In  the  highest  forms  of 
courage  {q.v.),  fear  {q.v.)  still  persists  as  an  ele- 
ment ;  there  is  at  feast  the  consciousness  and, 
therefore,  the  anticipation  of  danger.  Many  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  have  gone  with  trembling 
limbs  and  palpitating  heart  through  their  earlier 
engagements,  and  many  a  moral  or  religious  act 
of  devotion  or  of  self-sacrifice  has  been  carried  out 
'  in  fear  and  trembling,'  yet  is  all  the  more  highly 
valued  on  that  account.  Fearlessness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  insensibility  to  danger,  where  the  natural 
or  normal  individual  would  be  keenly  conscious  of 
it,  as  in  a  situation  involving  almost  certain  death, 
or  loss  of  fortune  or  social  reputation.  It  may  arise 
from  inexperience  or  ignorance,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  infant's  attitude  to  fire,  or  that  of  the  Antarctic 
penguins  to  man  when  first  approached  by  him ;  or, 
again,  from  the  absorption  of  a  strong,  instinctive 
impulse,  as  when  a  mother-animal  turns  to  defend 
her  wounded  young,  regardless  of  her  own  danger, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  the  sheep-dogs  in  S.  America, 
described  by  Darwin,  which  showed  extreme 
timidity  when  away  from  their  flock,  but  turned 
with  the  utmost  ferocity  and  fearlessness  when 
back  among  the  sheep  with  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  and  which  they  probably  regarded  as 
their  '  pacK.' '  So  in  man,  the  consciousness  of 
numbers,  as  in  the  '  crowd,'  gives  a  suggestion  of 
strength  to  tlie  individual,  and  inhibits  in  his 
mind  the  thought  of  difficulty,  of  danger,  of  pos- 
sible evil  consequences  ;  a  naturally  timid  man 
may  under  sucn  conditions  become  absolutely 
fearless. 

In  such  cases,  fearlessness  springs  from  a  tem- 
porary absorption  or  concentration  of  the  attention 
on  one  group  of  facts,  with  correlative  anesthesia 
for  others,  especially  those  inconsistent  with  the 
former.     The  intensity  of  absorption  in  its  turn  is 
explained  by  some  primary  instinct,  social  or  indi- 
vidual, which  is  stimulated.     Such  a  state  may  also 
be  natural  and  permanent,  as  in  those  fortunate 
beings  who,  with  a  capacity  for  finding  happiness 
in  almost  any  conditions,  never  experience  evil  in 
their  own  lives,  and  fail  to  appreciate  the  extent  of 
its  presence  in  those  of  others  :  W.  James  gives 
Walt  Whitman  as  an  instance  {op.  cit.  infra,  p. 
84).   So  in  all  great  enthusiasms — moral,  religious, 
artistic — even   the   most  ordinary  risks,   doubts, 
drawbacks,  consequences,  do  not  enter  the  mind 
at  all ;  or,  rather,  they  are  thought  of  only  as  one 
notes  and  avoids  obstacles  in  walking  across  a 
room,  as  conditions  requiring  some  adjustment  of 
our  action,  but  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect- 
ing its  successful  issue.     Such  an  attitude  tends 
of  itself  to  compel  success  :  confidence  is  increased  ; 
energy,  both  physical  and  mental,  is  economized  ; 
the  highest  possible  co-ordination  between  thought 
and  action  is  obtained,  without  any  of  the  irresolu- 
tion, uncertainty,  weakness,  which  fear  connotes. 
Civilization  has  not  removed  the  bodily  weakness 
and  mental  incapacity  of  animal  fear,  while  it  has 
enormously  extended  the  number  of  fear-objects, 
just  as  it  has  widened  the  conception  of  the  self, 
to  include  the  family,  the  nation,  and   the  raci . 
In  its  modem  form  of  '  worry,'  as  in  older  anima' 
forms,  fear  is  destructive  to  the  individual,  para 
lyzes  activity,  and  debases  the  quality  of  thought. 
A  religion  which  ^ves  the  sense  of  an  Infinite 
Power  behind  the  finite  individual,  and  of  infinite 
goodness,   tends  of  itself  to  remove  all  fear,  to 
produce  fearlessness,  so  far  as  the  religion  is  really 
believed.   Christian  Science  (q.v.)  and  other  '  mina- 
cure '  philosophies  make  this  their  conscious  aim — 
>  SaturalUft  Vvnage,  ch.  8  (ed.  1901,  p.  U9). 
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to  produce  in  the  individual,  whether  by  persuasion 
or  by  suggestion,  a  sense  of  perfect  security  and 
trust.  All  strain,  all  efl'ort,  doubt,  hesitation, 
worry,  mental  and,  to  some  extent,  even  physical 
fatigue,  fall  away,  when  the  thought  of  self  has 
been  banished.  The  result  that  is  claimed  is  a 
great  increase  not  only  in  the  happiness,  but  also 
in  the  efficiency,  courage,  and  confidence  of  the 
individual  (see  the  chapters  on  'The  Keligion  of 
Healthy-Mindedness,'  in  W.  James,  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience,  London,  1902,  p.  78  S.  ;  the 
characteristics  of  Saintliness,  ib.  p.  272  ff.  ;  and  the 
striking  instance  of  George  Miiller,  ib.  p.  468  ff. ). 

J.  L.  MclNTYRE. 
FRKSXIHG.— Introductory.— The  custom  of 
feasting  together  is  a  direct  development  of  the 
meal  partaken  in  common.  The  allaying  of  the 
pangs  of  hunger  by  food  taken  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals  has  had  for  man  very  important 
and  unexpected  results.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of 
food  being  prepared  at  the  heartn — the  seat  of  an- 
cestral spirits  or,  ultimately,  of  gods— the  gods  came 
to  be  recognized  at  the  common  meal  by  being  pre- 
sented with  some  of  the  food.  Eating  thus  assumed 
a  religious  aspect.  But,  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
meal  was  partaken  of  in  common,  it  was  in  itself 
a  bond  of  union  between  the  eaters  ;  and,  since  it 
was  shared  with  gods,  it  thus  obtained  a  sacra- 
mental character.  Hence  there  was  no  more  usual 
way  of  admitting  a  stranger  to  kinship  than  by 
permitting  him  to  share  the  common  meal.  Again, 
since  the  partaking  of  food  gave  rise  to  pleasurable 
sensations,  man's  social  instincts  suggested  tlie 
sharing  of  these  sensations  with  others  when  abund- 
ance of  food  or  some  luxurious  form  of  food  was 
available.  In  all  these  ways  the  common  meal 
easily  passes  over  into  the  feast,  in  which  there  is 
a  religious,  a  social,  and  a  sensuous  aspect,  as  far 
as  savage  and  barbaric  life  is  concerned,  and  fre- 
quently at  higher  levels  also.^  In  savage  and 
barbaric  life,  feasting  occupies  a  considerable  place 
and  is  indulged  in  upon  every  possible  occasion. 
The  mere  fact  that  food  is  abundant  frequently 
leads  to  a  feast  in  which  large  quantities  are  con- 
sumed or  wasted,  with  the  usual  savage  lack  of 
forethought.  The  mere  desire  for  good  fellowship 
and  for  jollification  may  lead  to  a  feast  at  which 
there  are  guests  from  far  and  near. 

Such  gatherings  are  found  in  the  Nicobar  Islands,  when, 
invitations  having  been  duly  sent  out,  the  guests  arrive  bring- 
ing contributions  for  the  feast  of  porlf,  yams,  plantains,  toddy, 
etc.  (Solomon,  JAl  xxxii.  [1902)  203 f.).  Among  the  Eskimos 
there  are  festal  dances  during  the  winter  in  the  cosine.,  or  town- 
house,  when  the  performers  and  all  present  indulge  freely  in  fish 
and  berries  (Bancroft,  NR  i.  67).  Among  the  Mosquitos  there 
are  frequent  drinking  feasts  lasting  for  many  days,  whenever 
liquor  is  plentiful  (ib.  i.  735). 

Such  gatherings  may  have  a  collective  importance 
if  they  are  of  a  tribal  character. 

Among  the  Andaman  Islanders  a  chief  will  organize  a  tribal 
feast,  sending  invitations  to  all  within  easy  reach.  Food  is  pre- 
pared in  abundance,  and  feasting  and  dancing  go  on  all  night. 
Next  morning  the  guests  exchange  presents  with  their  friends 
(Man,  JAI  xii.  (1883]  388 f.).  At  a  higher  stage,  as  in  China, 
the  same  is  found.  The  lA  Ki  describes  the  festive  meetings  in 
each  territorial  district  for  drinking  and  feasting.  These  had 
also  a  religious  aspect,  since  sacrifice  was  ofifered  at  them(SB£ 
xxvii.  [1885J  66,  xiviii.  [18861  436  ff.). 

In  civilized  society  the  same  social  instinct  leads 
to  frequent  gatherings,  private  or  public,  at  which 
the  guests  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  each  other's 
company.  While  tlie  motive  for  these  on  the  part 
of  the  giver  of  the  feast  may  be  mere  display,  none 
the  less  the  idea  of  fellowship  is  there,  and  the 
pleasurable  sensations  aroused  also  stimulate  that 
fellowship. 

In  this  article  we  shall  consider  feasting  as  it 
occurs  at  difl'erent  periods  :  birtli  and  name-giving, 
initiation,  marriage,  funerals ;  in  connexion  with 
sacrifice  ;  and  at  various  seasonal  festivals,  includ- 
ing harvest. 

I  01.  the  remarks  of  Wundt,  Mthia,  London,  1897,  i.  171  fl. 
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X.  Feasts  in  connexion  with  birth.— Children 
being  generally  regarded  as  a  valuable  asset 
among  savages  and  barbaric  peoples,  rejoicings 
nsualiy  talte  place  either  before  or  soon  after  birth, 
often  in  connexion  with  the  ceremony  of  name- 
giving.  Tims  among  the  Northern  Massim  a  feast 
18  given  when  it  is  certain  that  the  wife  is  pregnant 
(sHigmann,  Melanesians  of  Brit.  New  Guinea, 
Cambridge,  1910,  p.  704).  Among  both  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans  in  the  Panjab,  feasting  takes 
place  during  the  8th  and  9th,  or  the  7th  month  of 
pregnancy  (Rose,  JAI  xxxv.  [1905]  277,  279).  In 
E.  Africa,  when  a  young  wife  is  pregnant  for  the 
first  time,  a  great  feast  is  held  in  which  only  women 
who  have  lK)rne  children  take  part  (Macdonald, 
Africana,  1882,  i.  128  f.).  Among  the  Southern 
Massim  the  umbilical  cord  of  a  first-bom  child  is 
placed  in  the  sheath  of  one  of  the  leaves  growing 
near  the  base  of  a  banana.  '  When  it  bears  fruit, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  feasts  termed  sipttpa  is  given 
to  the  child's  maternal  uncles,  and  the  produce  of 
the  tree  forms  a  part  of  the  feast.'  Four  or  five 
feasts  are  given  at  intervals  of  a  month  (Seligmann, 
487).  At  Uvea  a  feast  is  held  soon  after  the  birth 
of  a  child,  in  connexion  with  a  ceremonial  lustra- 
tion (Ploss,  Das  Kind',  Leipzig,  1884,  i.  258). 
Among  the  Baganda,  at  the  name-giving  ceremony, 
a  feast  was  made  for  all  the  relatives  present 
(Roscoe,  The  Baganda,  19U,  p.  62).  The  birth  of 
twins  was  celebrated  with  much  feasting,  as  this 
was  regarded  as  a  very  lucky  event,  dancing  and 
promiscuous  intercourse  being  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings (»6.  pp.  68-72).  At  the  baptism  of  the  child 
among  the  Muhammadan  Swahili  the  ceremony  is 
ended  with  a  feast  {ZE  xxxi.  [1899]  67).  Among 
the  Mayas  a  birth  was  celebrated  with  especial 
rejoicings,  and  feasts  were  held  when  the  umbilical 
cord  was  cut  (Bancroft,  NB  ii.  679).  Similarly  the 
Nahuas  held  a  feast  a  few  days  after  birth,  while 
during  the  baptism  of  the  child  the  festivities 
lasted  20  days,  and  open  house  was  kept  by  the 
parents  {ib.  270,  276).  American  Indian  tribes 
usually  celebrate  name-giving  with  festivities. 
Thus  the  Pottawatomies  make  a  great  feast,  invit- 
ing numerous  guests  by  sending  a  leaf  of  tobacco 
or  a  small  ring  (de  Smet,  Voyages,  Brussels,  1873, 
p.  393).  On  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  child 
among  the  Puna  Musalmans,  friends  are  invited  to 
feast  on  the  goat  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  the  parents, 
however,  abstaining  from  the  food  (Campbell, 
Notes  on  the  Spirit  Basis  of  Belief  and  Custom, 
Bombay,  1885,  p.  410).  Among  the  Chinese,  when 
the  ceremonial  of  shaving  the  child's  hair  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  the  1st  month,  a  feast  is  held 
to  which  neighbours  and  relatives  are  invited  (see 
ERE  ii.  646*).  At  the  amphidromia  celebrated  by 
the  Greeks  on  the  fifth  day  after  birth,  banquets 
were  held  for  the  assembled  friends  and  relatives 
(Ephippos,  in  Athen.  370  D),  and  on  the  tenth  day, 
at  the  name-giving  ceremony,  festival-banquets 
were  also  held  ( Aristoph.  Birds,  494,  922  f.  ;  Eurip. 
Elect.  1126,  fr.  2).  In  Burma,  a  fortnight  after 
birth,  a  fortunate  day  and  hour  are  fixed  by  an 
astrologer  for  the  name  rite,  and  a  feast  is  prepared 
for  all  the  friends  and  relatives  (Monier-Wilhams, 
Buddhism,  London,  1889,  p.  353).  Among  the 
Tibetan  Buddhists  the  name-giving  ceremony  con- 
cludes with  a  feast  (Koppen,  Bel.  des  Buddha, 
Berlin,  1857-59,  ii.  320).  Muliammadans  celebrate 
a  birth  with  great  feastings  and  rejoicings,  the 
father  entertaining  his  friends,  usually  on  the 
seventh  day  or  on  seven  successive  days  after  a 
birth  (Lane,  Arabian  Society,  1883,  p.  187,  Modern 
Egyptians,  1846,  iii.  142  f.).  In  modern  times 
and  in  Christian  countries  the  festal  gathering  of 
relatives  after  a  baptism  is  analogous  to  and  con- 
tinues these  feasts  of  ethnic  races. 
2.  Initiation  feasts.— Initiation  being  an  import- 


ant period  in  the  life  of  the  savage  youth,  it  is  a 
time  when  many  ceremonies  are  performed,  and 
among  these  a  feast  has  usually  a  prominent  place, 
since  the  admission  of  tlie  youth  to  full  tribal 

frivileges  is  naturally  an  occasion  of  rejoicing, 
n  the  Andaman  Islands,  when  a  lad  breaks  his 
'  turtle  fast'  (see  Fasting  [In  trod.  ])  for  the  first  time, 
a  feast  is  arranged  by  his  friends,  consisting  mainly 
of  turtle  (Man,  JAI  xii.  [1883]  130).  Among  the 
tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Papuan  Gulf,  the  feast 
takes  place,  not  at  initiation,  but  when  the  boy  is 
five  years  old.  The  father  gives  a  dedicatory  feast 
in  order  to  declare  that  the  boy  will  be  fully  initi- 
ated at  theproper  time  (Holmes,  JAIxxxii.  [1902] 
419).  In  Fiji,  at  the  annual  initiation  to  the 
Mbaki  mysteries,  a  feast  was  held  each  night,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  a  great  feast  took  place  at  which 
all  kinds  of  food  previously  under  tabu  were  pre- 
pared. The  youths  received  food  sacramentally, 
after  which  feasting  took  place,  and  was  continued 
for  several  days  (Thomson,  Fijians,  1908,  p.  152  f.). 
In  New  Britain,  when  lads  are  initiated  to  the 
Dukdnk  mysteries,  local  feasts,  followed  by  a 
general  feasting,  terminate  the  rites  (Brown,  Mela- 
nesians  and  Polynesians,  1910,  p.  66  f. ).  Similarly, 
in  the  Banks  Islands,  admission  to  the  suqe,  or 
club,  demands  a  costly  feast,  at  which  much  eating 
takes  place  and  licence  is  general  (Codrington,  The 
Melanesians,  Oxford,  1891,  pp.  53,  103,  106).  The 
initiation  of  youths  amon^  the  Basutos  was  ac- 
companied by  a  feast  and  dances  (Casalis,  Lea 
Bassoutos,  Paris,  1859,  p.  277).  Among  the 
American  Indians  such  feasts  are  wide-spread. 
Thus,  among  the  Salish,  at  the  initiation  of  a 
youth  to  the  secret  society,  his  father  feasted  the 
society  for  five  days,  masked  dances  being  per- 
formed (Boas,  Report  of  the  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.  for 
1895,  Washington,  1897,  p.  644  f.).  Among  the 
Tsimshian,  initiation  to  the  secret  society  is  associ- 
ated with  a  feast  and  dancing  (ib.  659  f.).  Cir- 
cumcision, which  is  often  a  species  of  initiation,  is 
accompanied  by  festivities.  In  Fiji  it  was  followed 
by  a  great  feast  and  indescribable  revelry  (Thomson, 
157).  Among  the  Bageshu  of  Mt.  Elgon  the  chief 
kills  an  ox  to  furnish  a  feast  for  the  boys  (Roscoe, 
JRAI  xxxix.  [1909]  185).  The  Naivashai  Masai 
have  a  circumcision  feast  at  which  bullocks,  sheep, 
and  milk  are  contributed  by  the  elders.  The  feast 
lasts  for  three  months,  and  is  accompanied  bv  danc- 
ing, singing,  and  drinking — the  '  warriors  feast.' 
Before  their  circumcision  the  boys  themselves  have 
a  feast  lasting  two  days  (Bagge,  JAI  xxxiv.  [1904] 
167).  Similar  feasts  often  take  place  when  girls 
attain  the  age  of  puberty,  and  frequently  in  con- 
nexion with  their  being  tatued  (see  Seligmann, 
265).  As  an  example  of  feasting  at  initiation  in 
higher  religions,  the  rites  of  Isis-worship  may 
be  cited.  After  the  fasting  and  baptism  of  the 
candidate,  he  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multi- 
tudes. Then  followed  a  joyous  banquet  and 
merrymaking.  A  religious  feast  was  also  held  on 
the  third  day  (Apuleins,  Metam.  xi.). 

3.  Marriage  feasts. — Here  the  feast  has  a  defi- 
nitely ritual  aspect,  since,  by  eating  together,  bride 
and  bridegroom,  as  well  as  their  respective  relatives 
and  friends  (or  in  some  cases  these  alone),  are  bound 
together,  or  the  feast  is  an  outward  expression  of 
this  union.'  In  some  instances  the  feast  is  almost 
the  chief  or  the  only  rite  of  marriage  ;  but  in  any 
case  it  has  a  ritual  aspect,  though  this  tends  to 
disappear  in  more  advanced  societies,  where  the 
feast  is  little  more  than  an  occasion  of  merry- 
making, expressing,  however,  mutual  friendliness. 
Among  the  Roro-speaking  tribes  of  New  Guinea, 

1  The  Roman  rite  of  coT\farreatio  and  similar  rites  elsewhere, 
though  not  of  the  nature  of  a  feast,  express  even  more  clearly 
the  same  idea  of  imion  (see  Crawley,  Mystic  Rose,  1902,  p.  379  ff. ; 
Hartland,  tP,  189i,  ii.  843  f.). 
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part  of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  marriage  con- 
sists in  the  bridegroom's  kin  l>ringing  many  pigs  to 
the  bride's  follv,  who  supply  a  large  quantity  of 
fish  and  bananas,  iipon  whicli  a  feast  is  made. 
With  the  Southern  Massim  the  kin  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  excliange  presents  of  food,  upon 
which  they  feast,  the  young  couple,  however,  not 
partaking.  This  constitutes  a  binding  marriage 
(Seligmann,  271,  504).  In  Fiji  the  feast,  provided 
by  the  bridegroom,  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
ceremony,  and  was  followed  by  the  bridegroom 
taking  the  bride  to  his  house  (Thomson,  202).  In 
New  Britain,  three  days  after  the  bride  was  taken  to 
the  man's  house,  a  feast  called  WauMinim,  '  giving 
to  drink,'  was  held,  the  friends  of  the  pair  ex- 
changing pigs  and  coco-nuts.  Three  days  later  a 
more  elaborate  feast  was  held. 

It  consisted  mainly  of  a  lar^e  dish  of  taro  and  coco-nut  milk, 
and  of  baskets  of  puddings,  almond  nuts,  chestnuts,  bananas, 
etc.  These  were  arranged  in  a  line,  with  bundles  of  food  brought 
by  separate  individuals.  The  guests  marched  round  these,  and 
the  chief  broke  a  coco-nut  over  the  heads  of  the  pair.  Food  was 
then  interchanged,  the  large  dish  of  taro  being  kept  for  the 
second  day  (Brown,  115  ff.). 

In  Florida  (Melanesia),  after  the  bride  has  re- 
mained two  or  three  months  in  the  house  of  her 
father-in-law,  her  parents  bring  presents  of  pigs 
and  other  food  there,  and  a  feast  is  made  upon  this. 
Neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  partakes,  but  after 
the  feast  the  young  man  takes  his  wife,  for  now  he 
is  married  (Codrington,  238).  Among  the  Yoruba, 
a  marriage  feast  i.s  held  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
^oom'sparents,  the  bride's  parents  taking  no  part 
in  it.  'There  is  much  merrymaking,  and  the  feast 
is  continued  on  the  next  day  (Ellis,  Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples,  1894,  p.  154).  Among  the  Baganda,  after 
the  consummation  of  marriage,  the  bride  visited 
her  own  people,  who  gave  her  presents  of  food. 
Next  day  she  cooked  a  feast  for  her  husband,  who 
called  together  his  friends  to  share  in  it,  the  first 
meal  prepared  for  him  by  his  wife  (Roscoe,  91). 
With  various  S.  African  tribes,  marriage  is  the 
occasion  of  a  great  feast  and  dance  for  the  friends, 
neighbours,  and  retainers.  One  head  of  cattle 
must  be  killed,  or  the  marriage  would  be  disputed. 
Beer  and  milk  also  form  part  of  the  feast  (Mae- 
donald,  JAIxix.  [1889-90]  271).  Among  the  Stlat- 
lumh  (Lillooet)  of  British  Columbia,  when  the  bride- 
groom is  conducted  by  the  elders  of  the  bride's 
family  to  sit  by  her,  a  feast  follows  at  the  house  of 
her  people.  A  few  days  later,  the  parents  of  the 
bride  pay  a  return  visit  to  the  parents  of  the  bride- 
groom, when  another  feast  takes  place  (Tout,  JAI 
XXXV.  [1905]  131  f.).  With  other  American  tribes, 
feasts  and  dances  had  a  prominent  place  at 
marriages  (Bancroft,  NB  i.  350,  515,  and  passim). 
The  Araucanos  held  a  feast  three  days  after  the 
bride  was  taken  home,  to  which  the  relatives  of 
both  the  young  people  came  (Latcham,  JBAI 
xxxix.  359).  In  higher  civilizations  the  marriage 
feast  still  plays  an  important  part.  With  the 
Aztecs  a  banquet  sliared  by  all  the  relatives  and 
friends,  but  in  which  the  wedded  pair  took  no  part, 
concluded  the  ceremonies ;  and  among  the  Mayas 
a  great  feast,  with  lavish  quantities  of  food  and 
wine,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  proceedings 
(Bancroft,  ii.  258,  668).  In  ancient  Babylon,  the 
marriage  day  ended  with  a  feast  in  which  the 
families  of  bride  and  bridegroom  and  numerous 
guests  participated  (Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civiliza- 
tion*, 1901,  p.  735).  Feasting  and  merriment  on 
a  most  extensive  scale  are  a  necessary  part  of  all 
Hindu  weddings  ;  and  among  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
e.g.  the  Gonds,  the  wedding  feast  is  equally  im- 
portant, and  is  characterized  by  much  drunkenness 
and  licence  (Monier- Williams,  Bel.  Thought  and 
Life  in  India,  1883,  p.  380  ff.  ;  Hopkins,  Bel.  of 
India,  Boston,  1895,  p.  528).  Among  Buddliists, 
the  principal  ceremony  of  marriage  is  a  feast  which 


is  given  by  the  bridegroom  or  thfi  parents.  To  this 
all  relatives,  priests,  and  neigfibours  are  invited. 
There  is  no  religious  serviVe  (Monier- Williams, 
Buddhism,  359).  Among  Mnharamadans  in  Egypt, 
the  bridegroom  feasts  his  friends,  once  or  oftener, 
before  the  wedding.  Feasts  also  take  place  on  the 
night  before  the  nuptials  and  on  the  wedding  night ; 
and,  according  to  Muhammad,  '  the  first  day's 
feast  is  an  incumbent  duty,  the  second  day's  a 
sunnah  ordinance,  and  the  third  day's  for  ostenta- 
tion and  notoriety. '  Feasting  also  takes  place  on 
the  seventh  and  fortieth  days  after  marriage  (Lane, 
Modern  Egyptians,  i.  208  tf.,  iii.  141  f.,  Arab.  Soc. 
232  f.).  Among  Indian  Miihammadans  also  the 
festivities  precede  and  follow  marriage  (Hughes, 
DI',  318).  Among  the  Greeks  the  wedding  feast 
(y&iwi)  took  place  after  the  procession  to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  and  it  formed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  proceedings,  as  there  was  no 
civil  or  religious  ceremony.  Women  as  well  as  men 
took  part  in  it,  though  the  women  sat  at  a  separate 
table.  The  bride  was  then  conducted  to  the  nuptial 
chamber.  Among  the  Romans,  after  the  bride 
arrived  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  he  gave  a  feast 
to  the  guests,  the  coena  nuptialis,  and  sometimes  a 
second  feast,  the  repotia,  on  the  following  day. 

4.  Funeral  feasts.— A  meal  or  feast  partaken  in 
common  before,  at,  or  after  burial  is  universal 
among  the  lower  races.  Such  feasts  are  often  of 
a  most  elaborate  and  prolonged  character,  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  display  and  for  gluttony. 
It  is  also  customary  to  renew  them  at  intervals 
after  a  death,  or  on  the  anniversary,  or  there  may 
be  a  yearly  feast  of  the  dead  (for  many  examples, 
see  EBE  iv.  434 ff.  ;  Seligmann,  passim;  Brown, 
201  ;  Roscoe,  120  f.  ;  Seligmann,  The  Veddas,  Cam- 
bridge, 1911,  p.  130). 

Wundt  {Ethics,  i.  141)  has  shown  that  the  reason  sometimes 
alleged  as  the  origin  of  these  feasts — viz.  the  custom  of  giving 
food  to  all  who  attended  the  funeral  as  a  compensation  for  their 
trouble  in  coming:,  this  passing  over  into  a  duty  and  often  becom- 
ing a  means  of  ostentatious  display — does  not  really  explain 
their  origin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  feasts  originated  out 
of  a  desire  at  once  of  propitiating  and  of  holding  communion 
with  the  dead  by  means  of  the  food  which  they  were  now  sup- 
posed to  share  with  the  living.  Hartland  has  argued  that  the 
feasts  in  which  the  mourners  eat  with  the  dead  kinsman  are  a 
natural  transformation  of  the  cannibal  feast  upon  the  dead 
{LP  ii.  278).  Although  this  is  not  unlikely,  yet,  where  food  was 
offered  to  the  dead  and  shared  by  the  living,  the  practice  would 
originate  and  exist  independently  of  the  cannibal  meal. 

Among  higher  races  the  funeral  repast  is  also 
found.  In  EWpt,  during  the  long  interval  which 
often  elapsed  oetween  death  and  burial,  feasts  were 
held  in  honour  of  the  dead  (Wilkinson,  Manners 
and  Customs,  ed.  1878,  iii.  432).  In  Babylon  the 
monthly  offerings  to  the  dead  formed  also  the 
material  of  a  meal  by  which  the  living  had  com- 
munion with  them  (see  EBE  iv.  445).  Among  the 
Greeks  a  funeral  repast  (ireplSuirtiov)  took  place  in 
connexion  with  the  rites  of  burial,  those  who  took 
part  in  it  regarding  themselves  as  guests  of  the  dead 
(Lucian,  de  Luctu,  §  24  ;  Artemidor.  Oneirocr.  v.  82  ; 
11.  xxiii.  52  f . ).  The  anniversary  of  a  death  was 
celebrated  by  a  repast  or  feast  {yevicria,  veKiffia)  as 
well  as  in  other  ways.  The  Romans  ate  a  funeral 
repast  at  the  tomb,  the  silicemium,  and  a  banquet 
in  honour  of  the  deceased  was  held  at  the  house,  the 
cmnafuneris.  Memorial  feasts  were  also  celebrated 
during  the  Parentalia,  the  family  festival  of  the 
cara  cognatio  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii.  117  f.),  at  the  actual 
anniversary  of  a  death,  and  at  other  times.  In 
China  the  food  placed  before  the  dead  man  is  eaten 
by  the  family,  and  after  the  funeral  the  food  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  tomb  forms  part  of  the 
funeral  feast.  Subsequently,  memorial  feasts  are 
also  held  (de  Groot,  Bel.  System  of  China,  Leyden, 
1892  ff.,  i.  118,  and  passim).  The  ancient  Teutons 
celebrated  great  funeral  banquets  (erfiol,  or  '  heir 
beer ')  in  which  the  soul  of  the  deceased  was  sup- 
posed to  participate,  and  at  which  the  heir  entered 
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on  his  inheritance  (de  la  Sanssaye,  Set.  of  the 
Teutotu.BoHton,  1902,  p.  301).  Among  the  Burmese, 
great  fea«tin>;  uoes  on  in  the  house  for  tlio  bcneht 
of  the  crowds  who  corae  to  offer  conilolence  ( Monier- 
Williains,  ]iud(lliifm,  3C9).  In  Tibet  the  relatives 
and  f  riendH  are  entertained  during  the  funeral  rites 
with  much  food,  beer,  and  tea— a  species  of  '  wake ' 
at  which  the  dea*l  man  is  also  offered  a  share.  A 
year  after  a  memorial  feast  is  held  (Waddell,  Bud- 
Mism  of  Tibet,  1895,  pp.  491-98).  In  modern  Europe, 
memorial  feasts  for  the  dead  occur  sporadically 
among  the  folk  (Tylor,  PC  ii.  37),  and  a  meal  is 
often  partaken  of  by  the  relatives  after  a  funeral, 
this,  however,  having  now  little  ritual  significance. 
See  also  Ancestor-worship,  Communion  with 
THE  Dead,  Death  and  Disposal  of  the  Dead. 

S.  Sacrificial  feasts.— Whatever  be  the  origin  of 
sacrifice,  the  custom  of  the  worshippers  feasting 
upon  part  of  the  offering  is  wide-spread.  The  feast 
has  a  religious  aspect,  whether  we  regard  it  as  an 
actual  eating  of  slain  divine  victims,  or  as  eating, 
together  with  a  spirit  or  divinity,  of  food  which  has 
acquired  a  sacrosanct  character.  •  The  Veddas  of 
Ceylon  make  offerings  of  food  to  the  spirits  of  the 
recently  dead,  and  then  eat  the  offerings  as  an  act 
of  communion  with  them  (Seligmann,  130).  In 
Florida  (Melanesia)  at  a  public  sacrifice  some  of 
the  food  was  presented  to  the  tindalo,  and  the 
remainder  was  eaten  by  the  sacrificer  and  the  assist- 
ants (Codrington,  131).  In  Fiji  the  gods  were 
supposed  to  eat  the  '  soul '  of  the  offering,  the  wor- 
shipper consuming  the  substance  of  it  (Williams, 
Fm,  1858,  i.  231).  In  Samoa,  men  partook  of  the 
offerings  to  Tangaloa,  god  of  the  heavens,  women 
and  children  being  excluded.  Of  another  sacrificial 
feast  in  the  cult  of  Taisnmalie,  for  which  all  kinds 
of  food  were  prepared,  only  the  family  of  the  priest 
partook  (Turner,  Samoa,  1884,  pp.  53,  57).  Among 
the  Tshis,  after  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  river-gods, 
a  bullock  was  killed  and  divided  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  (Ellis,  Tshi-speaking  Peoples, 
1887,  p.  66).  Among  the  Baganda  the  owner  of  a 
fetish  often  sacrificed  a  fowl  to  it,  dropping  the 
blood  upon  it.  The  bird  was  then  cooked  and  eaten 
by  him  and  his  friends  in  presence  of  the  fetish 
( Roscoe,  329).  The  Zulus  feasted  on  the  black  cattle 
sacrificed  to  the  sky-god  when  rain  was  required 
(Callaway,  Rel.  System  of  Amazulu,  1884,  p.  59). 
The  Pataris  sacrifice  a  goat,  fowl,  and  cakes  to  the 
Earth-goddess,  the  males  and  unmarried  girls  eating 
the  flesh  (Crooke,  PB  =>,  1896,  i.  32).  The  ancient 
Peruvians  at  the  great  festival  of  the  solstice  feasted 
on  the  sacred  llamas  which  were  slaughtered  sacri- 
ficially.  Much  wine  was  also  consumed,  and  the 
feast  was  closed  with  music  and  dancing  (Prescott, 
Hist,  of  Conquest  of  Peru,  1890,  p.  51).  Herodotus 
describes  a  sacrifice  of  a  pig  to  the  moon  in  Egypt. 
Part  of  it  was  consumed  by  fire  and  the  remainder 
eaten  by  the  worshippers  (ii.  48).  At  the  festival 
of  Isis  an  ox  was  sacrificed,  and  the  parts  which 
were  not  burned  were  eaten  by  all  present  (Wilkin- 
son, iii.  378).  Among  the  Greeks  the  sacrificial 
feast  was  well  known.  Indeed,  every  meal  had  a 
sacrificial  aspect,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  feast  and 
sacrifice  were  almost  synonymous  terms  (cf.  Athen. 
v.  19).  Part  of  the  victim  was  btimed  on  the  altar, 
the  remainder  was  cooked  and  formed  part  of  the 
sacred  feast,  the  ffiXtia  Sals.  These  feasts  were 
often  occasions  of  great  indulgence  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  ;  Zj/e  of  Diog.  §  4),  and  the  gods  were  believed 
to  take  part  in  them  [Od.  vii.  201  f.).  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  religious  associations  {Slaaot, 
fpayoi)  was  the  celebration  in  common  of  sacrifices 
and  feasts  in  which  the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  the 
staple  along  with  cups  of  wine  (Foncart,  Dcs  Assoc. 
rel.  Chez  les  Grecs,    Paris,  1873,  pp.  2,  154,  238). 

'  Cf.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Ames,  Psych,  of  Btl.  Bxperi- 
nut,  Boston,  1910,  p.  l2Sf. 


Among  the  Romans,  when  the  exta  of  the  victims 
had  teen  burned  on  the  altar,  the  remainder  was 
eaten  in  a  feast  with  bread  and  wine  by  the  wor- 
shijipers,  or,  in  the  case  of  official  sacrifices,  by  the 
magistrates  and  senators  (Wissowa,  Rel.  und 
Kultus  der  Homer,  Munich,  1902,  p.  353  f.).  In 
the  cult  of  Mithra  the  sacrificial  repast  had  also 
a  prominent  place  (see  Cumont,  Myst.  of  Mithra, 
Chicago,  1903,  p.  160). 

The  ancient  Teutons  in  sacrificing  animals 
offered  only  the  exuvice  to  the  gotls,  and  a  great 
feast  on  the  flesh  followed.  On  great  occasions 
much  cattle  was  slaughtered,  and  many  people 
assembled  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  bringing 
food  with  them,  and  feasting  and  drinking  togetner, 
toasting  the  gods  and  each  other.  Here,  also, 
the  gods  were  conceived  as  sharing  the  feast  with 
the  worshippers  (Vigfusson-Powell,  Corpus  Poet. 
Boreale,  Oxford,  1883,  i.  404  ;  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth. 
1882-88,  p.  46 11'.  ;  de  la  Saussaye,  Bel.  of  the 
Teutons,  369  f.).  In  India  in  Vedic  times,  while 
the  gods  were  offered  a  share  of  food  at  festive 
gatherings,  the  worshippers  partook  with  them  of 
the  flesh  of  victims  sacrificed  ;  and  god,  priests,  and 
men  held  feast  together  (ilonicr-Williams,  Rel. 
Thought  and  Life  in  India,  12  f.).  The  drinking 
of  the  soma  at  soma-sacrifices  had  also  a  solemn 
festive  aspect,  and  rendered  the  recipients  im- 
mortal (Bigv.  viii.  48.  3).  Animals  are  seldom 
offered  in  sacrifice  now,  but,  when  they  are,  the 
flesh  is  partaken  of  at  a  solemn  feast,  e.g.  in 
the  cult  of  SlUla  (Risley,  TC,  Calcutta,  1891,  i. 
179).  In  general  the  offerings  at  most  sacrifices 
are  partaken  of  more  or  less  sacramentally  by  the 
worshippers.  In  Tibet  the  common  service  of  the 
'  sacrifice  to  the  whole  assembly  of  Rare  Ones,' «.«. 
to  all  the  gods,  concludes  with  the  eating  of  the 
offerings  by  the  Lamas,  the  gods  having  partaken 
of  the  e.ssence  of  the  food  and  so  consecrated  it 
(Waddell,  431).  Sacrifices  of  animals  are  made  on 
mountain  passes,  and  those  present  dine  off  the 
flesh  with  much  singing  and  dancing  (Laiidor,  In. 
the  Forbidden  Land,  1898,  ii.  38).  In  many  of 
these  instances  the  feast  upon  sacred  food  is  pre- 
pared for  by  propitiatory  and  other  ritual  customs, 
e.g.  by  fasting  {.q.v.). 

6.  Seasonal  feasting. — Among  the  lower  races, 
with  whom,  as  with  higher  races,  the  regulation  of 
the  food  supply  is  of  the  highest  importance,  the 
periods  connected  with  sowing,  ingathering,  the 
opening  of  the  hunting  season,  etc.,  are  times  of 
rejoicing,  in  which  after  hard  work  it  is  natural 
for  them  to  feast ;  and,  as  these  seasons  are  associ- 
ated with  divine  influences,  feasting  has  a  promi- 
nent place.  Man  feasts  with  his  gods.  But, 
besides  these,  other  seasonal  occasions  are  also 
celebrated  with  feasting,  e.g.  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon,  the  recurring  festivals  of  divinities,  etc. 
The  Abipones  celebrated  the  reappearance  of  the 
Pleiades  with  great  rejoicings,  ceremonial  dancing, 
and  feasting  (Dobrizhoffer,  The  Abipones,  1822,  ii. 
234).  The  people  of  the  Shortlands  group  (Solomon 
Islands)  held  a  festival  called  VUoto  when  the 
Pleiades  appeared  at  the  nutting  season  (Brown, 
210).  Among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  at  the  end  of 
each  cycle  of  52  years,  the  passing  of  the  Pleiades 
across  the  zenith — the  sign  of  the  endurance  of 
the  world  for  another  period  of  52  years — was  the 
occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  eating,  and  drinking 
(Bancroft,  NB  iii.  394  f.).  Among  the  Southern 
Massim  a  great  feast  was  held  during  the  south- 
east monsoon.  For  this  enormous  quantities  of 
food  were  prepared  and  distributed  among  all 
present  (Seligmann,  584).  In  Mysore  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  was  the  signal  for  a  great 
feast  in  honour  of  deceased  parents  (TES,  new 
ser.  viii.  [1869]  96).  The  Yoruba  also  feast  when 
the  new  moon  appears  (Ellis,  82).     The  Baganda 
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celebrate  a  feast  lasting  7  days,  at  each  new  moon, 
in  honour  of  the  python  goil,  the  people  feasting 
and  dancing  by  day  and  night  ( Koscoo,  322).  Simi- 
larly many  American  Indian  tribes  held  a  feast 
with  sacrifices  at  the  beginning  of  the  hunting 
season,  at  which  all  the  victims  must  be  eaten 
(Tanner,  Narrative  of  Captivity,  New  York,  1830, 
pp.  195,  287 ;  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  Phila- 
del{)hia,  1853-6,  iii.  61).  But  most  general  is  the 
festival  at  harvest  time,  when  the  firstfniits  are 
either  offered  to  spirits  or  divinities,  or  solemnly 
eaten  by  priest,  eliief,  or  people.  Until  this  is 
done  no  one  may  eat  of  them,  but  then  follows 
much  feasting  and  merriment.  A  few  examples 
of  this  will  suffice.  The  tribes  of  the  Niger  cele- 
brate the  yam  harvest  by  a  feast  to  which  every 
one  contributes  a  fowl  (Parkinson,  JAI  xxxvi. 
[1906]  319).  The  Yoruba  at  the  yam  harvest  cele- 
brate a  festival  in  honour  of  the  god  of  agriculture. 
All  partake  of  the  new  yams,  and  quantities  of 
vegetable  foods  are  cooked  and  set  out  for  general 
use  (Ellis,  78).  In  Fiji  great  feasts  take  place  at 
the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  firstfruits  of 
the  yams  to  the  ancestral  spirits  (Fison,  JAI  x\v. 
[1884-85]  27).  Among  the  Jakun  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  there  is  an  annual  feast  at  harvest  when, 
besides  dancing  and  singing,  much  eating  and 
drinking  takes  place  (Skeat,  JAIxxxu.  [1902]  133). 
The  Dayaks  hold  a  festival  when  the  paddy  is 
ripe.  They  place  the  firstfruits  on  an  altar,  dance 
and  feast  for  two  days,  and  then  get  in  their  crops 
(St.  John,  Forests  of  the  Far  East^,  1865,  i.  191,  and 
S.  B.  Scott,  '  Harvest  Festivals  of  the  Land  Dyaks ' 
JAOS  xxix.  [1908]  236-280).  In  Celebes  at  the 
time  of  the  new  rice,  fowls  and  pigs  are  killed, 
and  some  of  the  flesh  with  rice  and  palm-wine  is 
given  to  the  gods.  Then  the  people  eat  and  drink 
together  (Graafland,  Die  Minahassa,  Rotterdam, 
1869,  i.  165).  Turning  to  American  Indian  tribes, 
we  find  that  the  Seminoles  at  the  '  Green  Com 
Dance,'  having  prepared  them.selves  by  fasting, 
ate  sacramentally  of  the  new  com,  and  then  enjoyed 
a  great  feast  (MacCauley,  5  ItBEW  [1887]  522  f.). 
The  Natchez  at  their  harvest  festival,  wliich  was 
solemnly  observed  with  fasting  and  oflFering  of  the 
first  sheaves  of  the  maize,  concluded  their  rites 
with  a  great  feast  (Chateaubriand,  Voyage  en 
Amirique,  Paris,  1870,  p.  136).  In  India  the  Hos 
hold  a  Saturnalia  when  the  granaries  are  full. 
Sacrifice  is  offered,  the  dead  are  commemorated, 
and  feastin"  and  drinking  follow  (Dalton,  Deacr. 
Ethnol.,  Calcutta,  1872,  p.  196 f.).  The  hill  tribes 
near  Kajnialial  hold  a  thanksgiving  festival, 
when  the  new  grain  is  ceremonially  eaten  and 
sacrifice  made.  The  ceremony  concludes  with 
drinking  and  festivity  for  several  days  (Shaw, 
Asiatic  Res.  iv.  [1795]  56  f.).  Simifariy,  the 
Japanese  held  a  festival  of  firstfruits  of  the  rice, 
followed  by  feasting  in  holiday  dress,  songs,  and 
dances  (Aston,  Shinto,  1905,  p.  277). 

Among  the  lower  races,  festivals  of  the  gods  are 
sporadically  found,  of  which  one  great  incident  is 
feasting.  The  Elema  trills  of  the  Papuan  Gulf 
held  tribal  feasts  for  eating,  drinking,  and  merry- 
making, associating  with  these  one  or  more  tribal 
gods  (Holmes,  .IliAIxxxix.  427).  In  Samoa,  annual 
feasts  were  held  in  honour  of  the  gods  (Brown, 
229).  The  Yoruba  held  many  such  annual  festivals, 
e.ff.  one  in  honour  of  Oro  lasting  for  3  months,  at 
which  the  men  feasted  on  dogs  and  fowls  (Ellis, 
111).  The  Gonds  hehl  an  annual  festival  in  Iionour 
of  the  snake,  and  another  in  Iionour  of  the  sun, 
both  of  a  licentious  and  bacchanalian  character 
(Hopkins,  527  f.).  Many  such  annual  festivals 
were  held  in  Mexico,  all  of  them  being  occasions 
for  great  feasts  in  which  much  food  and  drink 
were  consumed,  and  much  licence  occurred  (Ban- 
croft, iii.  341,  347,  360,  and  prcssim). 


In  the  higher  religions  the  many  recurrent 
festivals  of  divinities  are  usually  the  occasion  of 
feasting.  Men  honour  the  gods;  and,  feeling 
themselves  on  good  terms  y,'jAi  them,  they  rejoice 
before  them — the  rejoicing  being  both  testified  to 
and  stimulated  by  the  consumption  of  food  and 
drink.     See  artt.  on  Festival.s  and  Fasts. 

Thus  in  most  religions,  from  the  lowest  up- 
wards, festival  occasions  are  signalized  by  the  con- 
sumption of  good  cheer,  which  lightens  men's 
hearts  and  is  at  once  a  symbol  of  their  joy  in  com- 
memorating their  gods  and  a  further  cause  of  that 
joy,  piissing  over  frequently  into  orgiastic  excesses. 
In  some  instances,  however,  religions  or  cults  in 
which  even  a  moderate  asceticism  is  considered 
right  tend  to  disparage  excessive  indulgence  in 
food  or  feasting,  e.g.  Buddhism  and  also  certain 
aspects  of  Egyptian  religion.  Thus  in  the  Maxims 
of  Any  it  is  said  :  '  That  which  is  detestable  in  the 
sanctuary  of  God  are  noisy  feasts'  (Petrie,  Sel. 
and  Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt,  1898,  p.  160). 
Christianity,  though  it  does  not  forbid  festal  re- 
joicing, and,  though  many  of  its  festivals  were 
celebrated  with  good  cheer — even  a  common  meal 
being  associated  with  the  Eucharist  (see  AGAPE) — 
teaches  that  all  excessive  indulgence,  gluttony, 
and  drunkenness  are  Avrong.  Moderation  in  feast- 
ing is,  however,  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  bulk  of 
the  ethnic  religions  and  at  lower  stages.  Indeed, 
these  feasts  are  often  the  occasion  not  only  of  ex- 
cessive eating,  but  of  drunkenness  and  sexnal 
abominations  (see  Debauchery). 

See  also  the  following  article ;  and  of.  through- 
out FE.STIVALS  and  FASTS. 
Literature. — ThU  is  cited  throughout  the  article. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

FEASTING  (Hebrew  and  Jewish).— I.  Religi- 
ous joy  characteristic  of  Judaism. — The  underlying 
higher  motive  for  feasting  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  and  pious  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  down  to 
the  present  day  is  religious  joy  of  one  degree  or 
another.  The  occasions  of  rejoicing  may  range 
from  celebrations  of  universal  imjiort,  such  as  the 
ingathering  of  the  harvest,  to  more  or  less  private 
family  reunions,  as  at  a  wedding  or  the  weaning  of 
a  child  ;  but  the  motive  of  religious  joy  is  to  the 
pious  Jew  the  golden  thread  that  runs  through  all 
his  seasons  of  cheer  and  gladness.  It  is  possible 
for  this  high  motive  to  rest  on  a  perverted  principle, 
as  was,  for  instance,  the  case  at  the  making  of  the 
golden  calf,  when  '  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  rose  up  to  play,'  or  perhaps  '  to  make 
merry'  (Ex  32*).  But  even  so  a  religious  element 
would  remain  ;  for  all  worship,  be  it  ever  so  per- 
verted, is  capable  of  inspiring  its  devotees  with  its 
own  special  kind  of  joy.  There  is,  however,  this 
important  difi'erence  between  idolatrous  occasions 
of  rejoicing  and  those  sanctioned  and  regulated  by 
the  pure  Jahweh-cult  that,  whereas  pagan  fes- 
tivities were,  generally  speaking,  only  too  likely 
to  lead  to  practices  which  the  higher  conscience  re- 
gards as  immoral,  the  close  union  of  all  joy  with 
the  lofty  dictates  of  Mosaic  piety  was  calculated 
to  restrain  the  Israelite  from  indulging  in  excesses 
for  which  there  would  naturally  be  much  stimulus 
during  sea.sonsof  public  or  private  feasting.' 

The  ^eat  prominence  given  in  the  OT  to  the  idea 
of  religious  joy  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  stress 
frequently  laid  on  it  in  the  sacred  texts,  but  also 
by  the  series  of  Hebrew  words  (ppif ,  vi'en},  nriDt?,  r\\'h 
nj-i,  nyn,  ni-in,  besides  the  verb  ^h]^  and  its  cognates 
an<l  derivatives)  employed  to  express  the  various 
giadations  of  rejoicing.  For  it  is  clear  that,  where 
there  is  a  full  appreciation  of  the  different  degrees 
of  any  given  sensation,  there  must  first  of  all  be 

1  The  lew  exceptions  to  thia  wholesome  restraint,  e.g.,  the 
hatiit  of  copious  drinlcinK  at  the  Feast  of  Purim  (see,  e.g., 
Abrahams,  Jewish Li/einthe  Middle  Ages,  I.ond.,  1890,  pp.  103, 
382),  do  not,  as  a  rule,  involve  more  than  venial  shortcomiuKS. 
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a  strong  and  fully  rcalizud  sense  of  its  presence. 
A  mere  glance  at  tlie  rows  of  passages  given  in  the 
Hebrew  Concordances  under  the  respective  roots 
of  the  words  named  ij(4ll  be  sufficient  to  impress  tlie 
mind  with  the  prevAlence  of  the  idea  of  religious 
joy  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  but  it  will  be  useful  to 
refer  here  especially  to  such  typical  passages  as  the 
following : 

'  Ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  dajs '  (Lv 
2340 :  Feast  of  Tabernacles) ;  '  Serve  the  Lord  with  rejoicing, 
come  before  his  presence  with  Hinging  '  (Ps  1002^ ;  '  To  keep  the 
dedication  with  gladness,  both  with  thanksgiving,  and  with 
flinging,  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  with  harps '  (Neh  12^). 

Mosaism,  it  will  be  remembered,  set  itself  to  dis- 
courage all  gloomy  brooding  on  a  shadowy  here- 
after in  Sheol,  and  all  the  uncanny  and  disquieting 
practices  that  were  connected  with  such  brooding, 
and  placed  l)efore  the  people  instead  tlie  ideal  of  a 
life  of  brightness,  plenty,  and  holy  rejoicing.    Some 
special  illustrations  of  the  continuance  of  the  same 
cherished  ideal  among  the  Jews  of  later  times  will 
be  found  in  §  2,  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult, e.CT.,  the  article '  Freude,'  in  Hamburger  (where 
a  number  of  TaJmudical  references  bearing  on  this 
topic  will  be  found),  besides  the  various  articles  in 
the  JE  to  be  referred  to  later.    The  marked  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  the  hereafter  among  the  Jews  of 
post-Biblical  times  had,  indeed,  its  share  in  foster- 
ing a  strong  ascetic  tendency  in  some  members  of 
the  race,   but  the  bulk  of   the  nation  and  the 
majority  of  its  leaders  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
ideal  of    sacred  joy ;    and,    as  the  later  Jewish 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  was — to  persons  of  a 
cheerful  disposition,  at  any  rate— not  centred  in 
the  thought  of  torment  or  of  a  shadowy  Hades,  but 
rather  in  a  life  of  bliss  for  the  good  under  the  wing 
of  Jahweh,  they  found  no  contradiction  between 
the  newly  developed  idea  of  the  life  to  come  (oWi 
H3.1)  and  the  ancient  Divine  command  to  rejoice  in 
the  present  (nin  D^vn).    They,  indeed,  gave  them- 
selves earnestly  to  fasting  and  mourning  on  the 
days  specially  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
dominant  tendency  of  their  mind  remained  one  of 
hope,  and  of  the  readiness  to  rejoice  which  accom- 
panies hope.'    It  is  even  correct  to  say  that  one 
effect  of  the  many  suft'erings  and  persecutions  which 
the  Jews  had  to  undergo  was  to  heighten  the  relish 
of  religious  joy  on  every  possible  occasion.     The 
Ghetto  is  generally  thought  of  only  as  a  place  of 
depression  and  gloom,  a  kind  of  raediaival  Jewish 
purgatory,  but  it  had  its  bright  side  as  well.     In 
their  secluded  homes,  their  synagogues,  their  con- 
vivial gatherings,  their  Sabbaths  (when  capacity 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table  was  enhanced  by  the 
bestowal  of  a  nrn*  hde':,  i.e.  additional  soul),  and 
more  particularly  their  festival  rejoicings,   they 
found  a  welcome  refuge  from  the  many  ills  that 
beset  them  in  the  world  around.    The  inwardness 
of  the  hopes  and  joys  that  were  left  to  them,  as 
well  as  their  love  of  ease  and  good  cheer,  had  a 
tendency  to  grow  with  the  dangers,  the  contumely, 
and  the  suspicions  that  fastened  on  them  so  readily 
from  the  outside. 

2.  Occasions  of  feasting.— A  brief  survey  of  the 
chief  occasions  of  feasting,  additional  to  those  of 
festivals  proper,  may  be  fitly  grouped  under  (a) 
special  celebrations  that  were  in  vogue  during  the 
second  Temple  and  partly  dated  from  pre-Exilic 
times ;  and  (o)  seasons  of  rejoicing  largely  observed 
down  to  the  present  day,  partly  celebrated  in  con- 
tinuation of  customs  prevalent  in  OT  times,  and 
partly  dating  from  later  times.  The  feasting  that 
'  As  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  prominence  given  by 
the  Jews  to  the  idea  of  life's  joy,  even  in  seasons  of  highest 
seriousness,  may  be  cited  the  custom  of  Jewish  maidens  in 
Mishnaic  times,  and  possibly  earlier,  who  went  out  in  white  ap- 
parel to  dance  in  the  vineyards  on  the  I1av  of  Atonement  (be- 
sides the  16th  day  of  Ab)  for  the  purjiose  of  directing  the  minds 
ofJewishyoung  men  to  thoughts  of  matrimony(80  Bab.  Ta'anith, 
Wb ;  Baba  iathra,  \i\a). 


was  customary  at  the  reunion  or  parting  of  friends 
(e.g.  Gn  26*'),  at  a  time  of  sheep-shearing  (1  S  25**, 
2  S  13^"-),  or  on  an  occasion  like  that  of  the  home- 
bringing  of  the  Ark  (2  S  e'"'-,  1  Ch  IS*"),  when 
David  '  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might,' 
need  not  be  included  in  the  list  chosen  for  special 
treatment.' 

(a)  First  to  be  noted  under  this  head  are  the 
processions  from  the  provinces  connected  with  the 
conveyance  and  presentation  of  the  firstfniits  to  the 
Temple  priests  at  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinance  contained  in  Dt  26'""  (v."  '  Thou  shalt 
rejoice  in  all  the  good,'  etc.).  This  semi-festive 
religions  observance  no  doubt  goes  back  to  very 
early  times,  and  has  its  parallels  in  the  customs  of 
other  nations  (see  HDB,  art.  '  Firstfruits ').  The 
time  during  which  the  presentations  could  be  made 
extended  from  the  Feast  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost  to 
the  Hasmonsean  Feast  of  Dedication  (in  the  month 
Kislev  [December])  (see  Bikkurim,  and  cf.  Philo, 
de  Festo  Cophini,  and  Jos.  A  nt.  IV.  viii.  22). 

A  much  greater  degree  of  rejoicing  characterized 
what  is  commonly  Known  as  the  Water-Feast, 
which  was  celebrated  during  the  nights  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  According  to  Sukkah,  v.  (where  an 
account  of  these  additional  festivities  will  befound), 
a  person  who  has  not  been  present  at  these  celebra- 
tions 'has  never  seen  joy.  The  real  character  of 
the  festivities  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Geiger 
(Lehrbuch  der  Mischnah,  Breslau,  1845,  s.v.  .ijkW, 
which  he  translates  by  Fackel,  '  torch ')  and  others 
consider  the  torchlight  procession  to  have  been  its 

Erincipal  feature.  Herzfeld  and  Venetianer  (see 
it.  at  the  end  of  the  article)  have  respectively 
advocated  a  connexion  with  celebrations  in  honour 
of  Dionysus  and  with  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
The  extraordinary  effort  of  a  chief  like  Simeon 
b.  Gamaliel  I.  to  amuse  the  people  on  these  oc- 
casions by  personally  engaging  in  a  grotesque  dance 
with  eight  lighted  torches  in  his  hands  (Bab.  Suk- 
kah, 53a)  would  seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  he 
had  a  particular  reason  for  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  populace  from  the  undesirable  associations 
of  such  festivities.  The  purpose  of  giving  a  higher 
sanction  to  an  originally  pagan  celebration  may  also 
be  discerned  in  Midrasli  Kabba  on  Gn  29*  (ch.  Ixx. 
§  8),  where  the  water-drawing  is  made  to  signify 
the  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  ExpT  xxiii. 
[1912]  180,  and  where  also  the  well-known  sugges- 
tion of  a  connexion  with  the  'rivers  of  living 
water '  of  Jn  7^' "  is  referred  to). 

Special  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  thirty- 
five  days  enumerated  in  Megillath  Ta'anith  (ori- 
ginal text  begun  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  and  completed 
in  the  2nd),  on  none  of  which  public  fasting  was 
allowed,  whilst  on  the  most  important  of  them 
public  mourning  was  also  prohibited.  The  first  of 
these  days  was  the  8th  of  Nisan,  on  which  certain 
Pharisaic  statutes  were  carried  in  opposition  to 
the  Sadducees  ;  and  the  last  date  was  the  28tli  of 
Adar,  when  news  of  the  close  of  the  persecutions 
instituted  by  Hadrian  arrived.  There  is  a  distinct 
religious  flavour  about  these  half-festive  occasions 
and  the  entire  tone  of  Megillath  Taanith. 

(b)  The  second  part  of  this  survey  may  appropri- 
ately begin  with  the  question  of  birthday  celebra- 
tions among  the  Jews.  There  is  no  clear  reference 
to  such  celebrations  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  in 
the  OT.  The  mention  of  the  '  day  of  our  king  '  in 
Hos  7"  may  quite  naturally  be  taken  to  refer  to 
the  anniversary  of  the  king's  acce.s.sioii  to  thethrone, 
and  the  other  passages  quoted  in  JE  iii.  221  are 
still  less  decisive.*  The  only  clear  reference  to  a 
birthday  festivity  in  the  CT  is  found  in  Gn  4U™, 

1  The  occasion  of  the  feasting  referred  to  in  Job  1*^-  is  not  clear. 
As  the  seven  days  appear  to  have  been  cousecutive,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  birthdays. 

2  On  Job  \*'  6  see  the  preceding  note. 
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and  relates  to  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  The  birth- 
day celebrations  in  the  Herodian  family  (see  Jos. 
Ant.  XIX.  vii.  1  ;  Mt  14')  were,  no  doubt,  an  imita- 
tion of  Grseco-Roman  customs  of  the  time.  All 
one  can  say  of  Jewish  feeling  about  it  in  mediieval 
times  is  that  the  birthday  celebration  of  a  private 
person  among  pagans  lay  under  a  minor  kind 
of  ban,  its  connexion  Avith  idolatrous  worship  not 
being  considered  pronounced  enough  to  warrant 
the  cessation  of  all  business  connexion  with  the 
pagan  concerned  for  three  days  preceding  the  fes- 
tivity, so  that  the  ban  lay  only  on  the  day  itself  (see 
Maimonides,  Mishneh  Torah  (D'lin  nipm  i"y  nuS.i,  ch. 
ix. ). '  In  modem  times,  however,  Jews  very  largely 
adopt  the  custom  of  birthday  celebrations  from 
therr  neighbours. 

The  circunudsion  feast,  which  was  celebrated  by 
banqueting  in  Talraudic  times  (see  JE  ii.  496),  had, 
of  course,  a  profoundly  religious  significance  ;  but 
the  attempt  of  the  Rabbis  to  refer  the  institution 
of  such  feasting  to  Abraham  (see  JE,  loc.  cit. )  rests 
on  a  mere  quibble.  There  is  no  mention  of  ban- 
queting on  the  occasion  of  a  circumcision  in  the  OT. 

The  weaning  of  an  infant,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  apparently  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  2n(i 
or  3rd  year  of  the  child's  life,  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  feasting  or  of  sacrifice  in  very  early  times 
(see  Gn  21',  weaning  of  Isaac  ;  1  S  l*"*-,  weaning  of 
Samuel).  The  reason  for  the  celebration  was,  no 
doubt,  the  entrance  of  the  child  on  a  more  indepen- 
dent and  more  vigorous  existence,  but  under  the 
religion  of  Jahweh  all  such  thoughts  were  per- 
meated by  a  strain  of  genuine  religious  joy. 

An  occasion  of  festivity,  the  mere  title  of  which 
suggests  its  religious  character,  is  that  of  bar-mi^- 
uwACson  of  commandment'),  a  term  denoting  a 
youth  who  has  completed  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
thus  enters  on  a  life  of  religious  responsibility. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  in  his  fourteen  tn  year  the 
youth  is  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  called  up  to 
read  a  portion  of  the  Torah,  and  sometimes  also  the 
prophetic  section  entitled  the  Haftarah.  A  family 
feast,  to  which  the  teachers  of  the  youth  as  well  as 
friends  are  invited,  and  at  which  religious  addresses 
are  delivered  by  the  bar-mi^wah  himself  and  others, 
is  the  natural  accompaniment  of  this  institution. 
The  oldest  Rabbinical  reference  to  the  idea  under- 
lying the  initiation  is  found  in  Pirke  Aboth,  v. 
(near  the  end),  where  a  youth  is  declared  liable  to 
observe  the  commandment  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
(mah  n-myv^v  p),  although  the  name  bar-mi^ah 
itself  appears  to  be  of  much  later  origin  (see  JE  ii. 
509).  Trtie  account  of  our  Lord's  disputing  with 
the  doctors  of  the  Law,  when  only  twelve  years  of 
age  (Lk  2*^'*'),  has  been  brought  into  relation  with 
the  same  idea.  In  Morocco  a  boy  becomes,  in  fact, 
bar-mUwah  when  he  has  passed  the  age  of  twelve 
years  (JE,  loc.  cit. ). 

On  the  subject  of  festivities  connected  with  be- 
trothal (in  the  old  Jewish  sense  of  a  ceremony  of  so 
binding  a  character  that  only  divorce  could  dis- 
solve it)  and  marriage  (i.e.  the  home-taking  of  the 
bride),  only  one  remark  need  here  be  made.  Al- 
though the  Jewish  contract  of  marriage  is  a  purely 
civil  one,  in  the  sense  that  the  presence  of  a  Rabbi 
and  its  ratification  in  a  synagogue  are  unessential, 
yet  the  occasion  is  one  of  profoundly  religious  im- 
port. Marriage  being  a  Divine  ordinance,  and  the 
procreation  of  cliildren  a  sacred  duty,  wedding 
festivities  must  in  the  nature  of  things  also  bear  a 
decidedly  religious  character. 

A  minor  occasion  of  sacred  holiday-making  in 

1  The  birthday  celebration  of  a  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  was  a  pa^an  national  festivity,  lay  under  the  g^reater  ban 
(tee  'AbOda  zara,  i.  3,  and  Excursus  2,  p.  19 fl.,  in  W.  A.  L. 
Bnulie'a  edition  of  the  tractate  [TS,  vol.  viii.  no.  2],  who,  how- 
ever, defends  an  unacceptable  construction  of  the  Hebrew  text 
Innead  ol  taking  K'DUl  QV  to  signify  the  day  of  the  Caesar's 
tpotbeofia). 


old-fashioned  Jewish  circles,  and  more  particularly 
among  young  students  of  the  Talmud  (hence  called 
'Scholars'  Festival'),  is  Lag  be-Omer,  i.e.  the 
thirty-third  day  counted  j%  "» st<Ae  second  day  of 
the  Passover  Feast,  when  a  S  'M  of  tlie  tirstfruits 
was  brought  as  a  '  heave-offering  '  (Lv  23'*').  The 
exact  reason  for  the  festivity  is  lost  in  obscurity 
(for  some  Rabbinical  guesses,  see  JE  ix.  400) ;  but 
some  kind  of  connexion  with  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural operations  appears  to  follow  from  its 
dating  after  the  heave- offering  at  Passover  time ; 
for,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  religious  joy  has 
in  the  Jewish  mode  of  thought  been  associated 
with  such  occasions  from  early  times. 

Worthy  of  mention  are  also  the  various  local 
Purim  festivals,  celebrated  in  imitation  of  the 
Biblical  Purini,  or  Feast  of  Esther,  on  anniversaries 
of  deliverance  from  great  calamities.  One  of  the 
best-known  of  these  is  the  Purim  of  Cairo,  annually 
held  in  that  city  on  the  28th  of  Adar,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  escape  from  the  dangers  tliat 
threatened  the  Cairene  Jews  in  1524  at  the  hands 
of  Ahmad  Shaitan  Pasha  (see  JQE  viii.  [1895-96] 
274-288,  511  f.).  'The  reading  of  a  7)fegr«aA,  written 
in  close  imitation  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  forms  the 
central  part  of  this  religious  observance.  For  a 
list  of  similar  celebrations  (including  as  late  an 
occasion  as  that  of  the  Purim  of  Padua,  which  is 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  extinguishing  of  a 
great  fire  in  1795),  seeJE,  art.  '  Purims.' 

See  also  artt.  Festivals  and  Fasts  (Hebrew) 
and  (Jewish). 

LiTBRATURB. — In  addition  to  the  original  texts  and  the  various 
worlcs  already  named,  the  reader  should  consult  J.  Hochman, 
Jerusalem  Temple  Festivities,  London,  1908  (i.  'Presentation  of 
the  Firstfruits ' ;  ii.  'The  Water-Feast'),  L.  Herzfeld,  Gesch. 
des  Volkes  Israel,  Leipzig,  1871,  ii.  125,  and  L.  Venetianer, 
*  Die  eleusin.  Mysterien  im  jerus.  Tempel,'  in  Brvill's  PopvMr- 
wissenscha/tliche  Monatsblatter,  1897,  pp.  121-128,  169-181,  for 
theories  on  the  Water-Feaat.  Among  the  editions  of  Megillath 
Ta'anith  is  that  of  Neubauer  in  Medi(eval  Jewish  Chrajiicles, 
ii.  (Anecdota  Oxcmiensia,  Semitic  Series,  vol.  i.  pt.  iv.),  and  a 
full  account  of  the  work  is  given  in  Hamburger,  liealencyc.  dex 
Judenthums  2,  Leipzig,  189<J,  Supplementband,  i.  104-107.  On 
other  topics,  see  JE,  artt.  on  '  Banquets,'  *  Betrothal,'  etc. 

G.  Margoliouth. 

FEBRONIANISM.  — The  system  of  Church 
government  defended  by  Hontheim,  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Trier  in  the  18th  cent,  under  the  pseu- 
donym 'Justinus  Febronius.'  It  is  the  German 
form  of  Gallicanism  with  an  Erastian  colouring ; 
it  had  a  great  vogue  at  the  time,  lasted  as  a  ten- 
dency during  the  early  19tli  cent.,  and  was  not 
finally  expelled  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
till  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870. 

z.  Life  of  Hontheim. — Johann  Nicholas  von  Hontheim  was 
bom  of  a  distinguished  family  at  Trier  on  27th  Jan.  1701.  His 
father  and  most  of  his  relatives  were  officials  in  the  service  of 
the  Bishop-EIectom.  He  began  his  studies  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Trier,  and  continued  them  at  the  universities  of  'lYier, 
Louvaiu,  and  Leyden.  When  he  was  12  years  old,  he  was  ton- 
sured and  received  a  canon's  stall  at  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Simeon  in  bis  native  city.  At  Louvain  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Van  Gspen.  He  took  his  degree  in  law  in  1724, 
travelled  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  was  three 
years  at  the  German  College  at  Rome,  was  ordained  priest  at 
Trier  in  1728,  and  taught  Canon  Law  in  the  university  from 
1732  to  1738.  From  1738  to  1747  he  was  '  Offlzial '  (agent)  of  the 
Elector  at  Coblenz,  and  Director  of  the  Seminary  there.  In  1747, 
already  overburdened  with  literary  work,  he  retired  to  ilia 
canonry  at  Trier.  But  the  Elector  (Franz  Oeorg)  appointed 
him  auxiliary  Bishop  in  place  of  the  one  who  liad  just  died.  He 
was  ordained  at  Mamz  on  13th  May  1748,  with  the  title  Bishop 
of  Myriophytus  in  part,  injidelium,  and  he  remained  auxiliary 
and  Vicar  General  in  tpintualibus  under  the  Electors  Johann 
Philipp  (von  Waldendorf)  and  Clemens  Wenzeslaus  (von  Sachsen) 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  "The  Electors  lived  at  their  castle  on  the 
Rhine,  and  were  more  princes  than  bishops,  so  that  Hontheim 
was  practically  bishop  of  the  diocese.  He  enjoyed  a  great  re- 
putation tor  learning  and  piety.  On  several  occasions  he  suc- 
ceeded in  composing  strife,  and  in  every  way  he  showed  himself 
a  zealous  and  edifying  bishop.  No  one  disputes  the  correctness 
of  his  morals,  the  excellent  work  he  did  for  the  diocese,  or  the 
value  of  his  historical  writing.  From  the  year  1746  he  was 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  university  of  Trier,  and  in  that  capacity 
came  into  frequent  conflict  with  the  Jesuits.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  known  throughout  Europe  as  the  author  of 
the  Febronius,  and  was  much  troubled  by  the  controversy 
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which  arose  from  hl»  book.  He  had  a  Schlow  at  Montquintin 
on  the  Rhine.  He  died  here  on  2nd  Sept.  1,9(>,  and  was  buried 
in  the  irjnt  o(  the  Church  ot  81.  Simeon  at  Trier.  In  IMS 
tlwt  church  was  deeecipi  i,  and  his  body  was  removed  to  St 
Gervasius  in  the  Ne-"  f*ii»e,  where  it  now  lies.  He  left  a 
namber  ot  founclationsNoi'  various  charities  in  Trier. 

2.  Writings  and  system.— Hontlieim  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  works.  He  is  said  to  liave 
written  the  lessons  of  the  local  Trier  breviary 
(since  abolished).  F.  X.  Kraus  doubts  this,  as 
they  do  not  at  all  represent  his  ideas  (Allgemeine 
deutsche  Biogrnphie,  xiii.  83).  He  deserves  well 
of  German  historians  for  his  Historia  Trevirensis 
diplomatica  et  pragmatiea  (3  vols.,  Augsburg  and 
WUrzburg,  1750)  and  Prodromus  Historim  Trevi- 
rensis (2  vols.,  do.  1757).  But  the  work  to  which  he 
owes  his  fame  is  the  Fcbronius,  published  in  1763. 
It  is  said  tliat  the  interference  of  the  Paiial  Legate 
Doria  at  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Charles  vil. 
(1742-1745)  first  gave  him  the  idea  of  writing  a 
work  which  should  distinguish  the  political  from 
the  ecclesiastical  power  of  tlie  Pope.  He  chose 
the  pseudonym  'Justinus  Febronins'  from  the 
name  of  his  niece,  a  nun  at  Juvigny,  in  religion 
Justina  Febronia.  The  MS  was  taken  by  his  friend 
von  Krufl't  to  a  bookseller,  Esslinger,  at  Frankfurt 
am  Main,  who  promised  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to 
the  real  author,  and  did  not  pay  any  fee  for  it. 
In  order  to  keep  the  secrett  an  imaginary  publisher 
and  place  were  printed  on  tlie  title-page.  The 
work  appeared  as  :  Justini  Febronii  Jcti  ( =  iuris- 
consnlti)  de  Statu  Ecclesue  et  le^itima  potestate 
Eomani  Pontificis  liber  singularis  ad  reunicndos 
dissidentes  in  religione  Christianas  compositus ; 
BuUioni  apud  Guillielmum  Evrardi,  1763.  The 
main  idea  of  the  work  is  that  the  power  of  the 
Pope  should  be  reduced  and  that  of  the  bishops 
increased  ;  the  Christian  princes  should  see  to  this. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  it.  The  ideas  are  those 
of  du  Pin,  Richer,  Van  Espen,  and  the  Gallican 
school.  It  puts  these  clearly,  forcibly,  and  in  a 
moderate  compass.  The  author  declares  that,  so 
far  from  opposing  the  Papacy,  he  wishes  only  to 
strengthen  it  by  fixing  its  just  limits.  Thus  he 
hopes  to  reconcile  Protestants  and  bring  them  back 
to  union  with  the  Pope.  He  dedicates  his  work  to 
the  Pope  Clement  xill.  (1758-1769),  'summo  Ponti- 
fici,  primo  in  terris  Christi  vicario,'  to  Christian 
kings  and  princes,  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  the- 
ology and  Canon  law. 

There  are  nine  chapters.  Oh.  i.  ('De  exteriore  forma  regim- 
inia  quam  in  sua  ecclesia  Christua  Dominus  inatituit')  begina  by 
interpreting  Mt  le's,  Jn  20-'2f.,  as  not  applying  to  the  Papacy. 
The  form  ot  the  Church  is  not  monarchic,  the  '  keys'  are  given 
by  Christ  to  the  whole  Church ;  all  Apostles  were  equal,  though 
Peter  waa  primate;  the  Council  ot  Trent  did  not  declare  the 
Church  a  monarchy  ;  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ('  ultramonta- 
norum  doctrina')  is  not  recognized  by  the  Church.  Ch.  ii. 
('  De  Primatu  in  ecclesia  et  genuinis  eius  iuribus ')  establishes 
that  there  is  a  primacy  by  Divine  right,  for  the  sake  ot  unity. 
The  Pope  is  the  guardian  of  the  Canons  for  the  whole  Church. 
He  can  make  laws  '  in  the  name  of  the  universal  Church,'  and 
has  a  principaiMS,  not  of  jurisdiction  but  of  order  and  consoci- 
alio.  Ch.  lii.  is  entitled  '  De  incrcmentis  iuriuiii  Primatua 
Romani,  illorumque  ausis  turn  fortuitis  et  innocuis,  turn  sonti- 
bus.'  Many  Papal  rights  have  been  acquired  by  devolution ; 
these  are  no  part  of  the  ius  ordinarium.  The  False  Decretals 
totally  modified  the  external  government  of  tiie  Church.  The 
Roman  Curia  must  be  distinguished  from  the  see.  Ch.  iv.  ('  De 
causis  quae  vulgo  maiores  vocantur')  describes  how  these  came 
to  be  reserved  to  the  Pope.  Questions  of  faith  are  not  reserved ; 
any  bishop  may  condemn  heresies.  Tjocal  synods  may  re- 
examine (loctrines  condemned  by  Rome.  The  confirmation 
and  deposition  ot  bishops,  erection  of  new  sees,  and  so  on,  are 
rights  of  the  Metropolitan.  Cardinal  Orsi  is  quoted  against  the 
monarchic  claims  of  the  Pope.  Ch.  v.  discusses  the  right  ot 
making  laws  for  the  universal  Church  and  the  question  of  ap- 
pellations to  Rome.  Lk  22-"'  does  not  apply  to  the  successors 
of  Peter.  Papal  laws  are  not  binding  till  they  are  promul. 
gated  in  each  province  by  the  Metropolitan.  Oratian  and  other 
collections  of  canons  have  only  the  sanction  of  custom.  *  A 
wide  authority,'  but  not  jurisdiction  in  the  strict  sense,  over  all 
Churches  belongs  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Ch.  vi.  ('  De  Conciliis 
generalibus ')  declares  that  no  Divine  or  ecclesiastical  law  re- 
serves the  summoning  of  General  Councils  to  the  Pope ;  the 
first  eight  were  convened  by  the  Emperor.  A  General  Council 
la  above  the  Pope.  He  may  not  re-examine  its  decrees;  but 
nuuiy  Councils  hare  re-examined  decreet  of  Popes.    It  is  lawttil 


and  often  expedient  to  appeal  from  the  Pope's  decision  to  a 
future  General  Council.  A  General  Oouncil  should  be  sum- 
moned now,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  reform  abuses.  Ch.  vii. 
establishes  that  bishops  have  their  jurisdiction  not  from  the 
Pope,  but  directly  from  God.  The  Pope  has  no  real  jurisdiction 
over  other  bishops.  The  immunity  of  regulars  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction  is  a  grave  abuse,  a  '  hard  and  undeserved  wound ' 
to  the  rights  of  the  ordinaries.  Ch.  viii.  ('  De  liljertate  ecclesiae, 
eius()Uc  restaurandae  lure  et  causis ')  is  about  the  False  l>ecretals. 
These  destroyed  the  liberty  of  provincial  Chunihes,  and  are  the 
source  of  the  Pope's  excessive  power  and  the  main  impediment 
to  the  reunion  ot  Christendom.  Ch.  ix.  declares  that  Roman 
Catholics  must  carefully  watch  every  step  of  the  Roman  Curia 
which  may  be  hurtful  to  right  law.  The  best  remedy  would  be 
to  summon  without  delay  a  free  General  Council.  An  agree- 
ment of  all  Roman  Catholic  princes  and  a  common  constitution 
promulgated  by  them  would  l)e  the  best  way  of  securing  this. 
Nor  ne«l  any  one  fear  the  censures  ot  the  Pope  ;  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  schism.  The  princes  should  arouse  popular  feeling 
against  the  False  Decretals.  The  end  of  the  l)ook  sums  up  its 
whole  purpose  thus  :  '  It  is  the  interest  of  the  Church  certainly 
to  maintain  the  primacy,  but  to  keep  it  within  proper  Iwunds.' 

An  obvions  criticism  of  this  famous  work  is  that, 
like  many  reformers,  its  author  is  carried  by  his 
principles  too  far  to  have  any  chance  of  being  heard 
by  authority,  perhaps  further  than  he  himself  fore- 
saw. Certainly  it  was  not  difficult  for  his  oppo- 
nents to  quote  from  his  book  passages  which  were 
scandalous  to  Koman  Catholic  readers,  as  coming 
from  a  Catholic  bishop.  F.  X.  Kraus,  who  is  sym- 
pathetic to  Hontlieim,  admits  that '  the  Febronius 
contains  things  Avhich  must  seem  highly  suspicious 
even  to  a  very  liberal  Roman  Catholic,  if  he  remains 
a  Catholic  at  all '  (op.  cit.  xiii.  89). 

3.  The  controversy.— The  book  at  once  excited 
enormous  interest  throughout  Europe.  A  second 
edition  was  called  for  in  1765  and  translations 
appeared  immediately  in  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese.  The  effect  of  Hontheim's 
principles  was  soon  seen.  In  1768,  Venice  declared 
that  the  bishops  have  jurisdiction  over  all  regulars 
throughout  its  territory  ;  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment abolished  the  rules  of  the  Roman  Cancellaria 
in  that  kingdom;  Maria  Teresa  allowed  similar 
laws  for  the  Dnchy  of  Milan.  In  Portugal  the 
Bishop  of  Coimbra,  who  had  forbidden  the  book  in 
his  diocese,  was  forced  by  Government  to  withdraw 
his  order.  Especially  throughout  Germany  w^as 
the  effect  of  the  Febronius  long  felt,  in  spite  of  its 
repeated  condemnation  by  the  Pope  and  German 
bishops.  The  complaints  against  the  Curia  made 
by  the  legates  of  the  three  episcopal  Electors  at 
Coblenzon  13th  Dec.  1769,  the  'Emser  Punktat' 
in  1786,  and  much  of  Joseph  ll.'s  (1780-1790)  legisla- 
tion are  influenced  by  it.  In  Italy  the  Synod  of 
Pistoia  (1786),  and  Leopold  of  Tuscany  (1765-1790) 
follow  the  same  principles :  so  that  most  of  the 
later  so-called  (iallican  movement  throughout 
Europe  found  in  Febronius  a  guide,  or  an  expression 
of  its  principles. 

Meanwhile  the  book  was  condemned  at  Rome 
and  attacked  by  a  great  number  of  opponents.  As 
soon  as  it  appeared,  it  was  denounced  by  the 
Nuncio  (Cardinal  Borromeo)  at  Vienna  ;  on  27tli 
Feb.  1764  it  was  put  on  the  Index  by  Clement  XIII., 
who  on  21st  May  wrote  an  encyclical  to  the  German 
bishops  telling  them  to  suppress  the  book  in  their 
dioceses  (these  are  reprinted  in  RoskovAny,  Ro- 
mnnus  Pontifex,  iii.  234-240).  Nine  obeyed,  in- 
cluding Clemens  Wenzeslaus  of  Trier;  sixteen 
took  no  step  either  way  (letters  of  German  bishops 
condemning  the  book  [tJ.]).  In  July  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna  had  heard  that  the  book  was 
being  read  with  approval  by  the  princes  at  court ; 
he  ordered  it  to  be  <le.stroyed  wherever  found  [ib. 
238).  Clemens  Wenzeslaus  still  did  not  know,  or 
afl'ected  not  to  know,  who  was  the  author.  He  con- 
demned it  as  '  a  poisonous  book  which  has  appeared 
under  the  unknown  name  of  Justinus  Febronius ' 

{ib.  242  f.).  ,.  ,    . 

Among  the  many  writers  who  entered  the  lists  against 
Febronius,  the  most  noticeable  are  F.  A.  Zaccaria,  S.J.  (AnU- 
Febbronio  .  .  .  o  sia  apologia  polemico-storica  del  prinmlo  del 
Papa,  Pesaro,  1767,  and  A.nlijtbr<miut  vindicalxu,  do.  1772X 
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p.  Ballerini  (de  Potentate  ecclesiastica  Sumtnoriim  Pontijicum, 
Veroiia,  1768),  and  the  arcliajologist  T.  M.  ilaniachi  (Epiato- 
iarum  ad  Justinum.  Febronium  .  .  .  libri  tres,  3  vols.,  Rome, 
1776-1778).  Hontheim  answered  his  critics  in  four  more  volumes 
under  the  same  '.'tie  (Frankfurt  and  l>eipzig,  1770, 1772,  1773, 
1774) ;  in  1777  he  published  a  Febronius  abbreviatus. 

At  first  the  secret  of  the  authorship  was  well 
kept.  But  in  1764  it  began  to  leak  out,  apparently 
through  Hontheim's  friend  Garampi.  Pius  VI. 
(1775-1799)  insisted  on  a  retractation,  and  Clemens 
Wenzeslaus  in  1778  began  to  urge  Hontheim  to 
withdraw.  Apparently  lie  tlircat<jned,  in  case  of  a 
refusal,  to  dismiss  not  only  Hontheim  himself,  but 
all  his  relatives  as  well,  from  his  service.  On  14tli 
June  1778,  Hontheim  sent  an  incomplete  retracta- 
tion to  the  Elector,  although  he  still  defended  16 
propositions  which  the  Elector's  theologians  had 
declared  heretical.  Neither  the  Elector  nor  the 
Pope  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  a  formula  of 
entire  retractation  wa.s  presented  for  Hontheim's 
si^ature.  After  much  discussion  he  signed  it, 
with  one  modification,  the  erasing  of  the  sentence : 
'  Wherefore  rightly  the  government  of  the  Church 
is  called  monarchic  by  Catholic  doctors.'  The 
Nuncio  accepted  this.  On  2nd  Jan.  1779,  Pius  VI. 
published  a  Brief  announcing  the  retractation, 
Hontheim  was  much  annoyed  by  the  public  an- 
nouncement (though  it  always  follows,  and  he  had 
received  no  guarantee  to  the  contrary),  and  in 
letters  to  his  friends  began  to  complain  of  the  way 
he  had  been  treated.  So  the  idea  spread  that  he 
had  not  really  meant  to  retract  at  all.  On  7th 
April  1780,  he  published  in  the  Coblenzer  Intelli- 
genzblatt  a  statement  that  he  had  retracted  freely 
and  was  about  to  publish  a  defence  of  his  retrac- 
tation. This  appeared  at  Frankfurt  in  1781  under 
the  title :  Justmi  Febronii  Jcti  Commentarius  in 
suam  rctractationem  Pio  VII.  Pont.  Max.  Kal.  nov. 
an.  1778  submissam.  In  this  work  he  so  explained 
his  action  that  it  was  plain  that  he  still  held  the 
ideas  condemned.  So  the  Roman  Curia  declared 
itself  not  satisfied,  and  the  dispute  began  again. 
From  now  to  the  end  of  his  life  Hontheim  showed 
a  curious  vacillation.  In  1781  he  wrote  to  the 
Hamburger  Zeitung : 

*The  world  has  read,  tested,  and  approved  the  statements  of 
my  book.  My  retractation  will  no  more  persuade  thoughtful 
men  to  reject  these  statements  than  will  the  many  refutations 
written  by  pseudo-theologians,  monks,  and  flatterers  of  the 
Pope." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1786  lie  wrote  against  the 
'  Emser  Pnnktat,'  which  only  echoed  the  ideas  of 
the  Febronius.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
seems  inconsistent  and  perhaps  wilfully  ambiguous. 
He  did  not  actually  incur  any  censure,  and  died 
in  union  with  the  Church.  The  elTect  of  tlie  Feb- 
ronius lasted  intermittently  in  Germany  into  the 
19th  centuiy.  J.  V.  Eybel  took  up  its  ideas  to 
fortify  the  policy  of  Joseph  n.  ( Was  ut  der  Papst  ? 
Vienna,  1782).  The  final  blow  to  Febronianism 
was  given  by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870. 

LrrKRATrRR. — KniflEt, '  Hist,  de  la  vie  de  .J.  N.  de  Hontheim,'  in 
Otto  Mejer,  Febroniut,  Freiburg,  18S5  ;  F.  X.  Kraus,  '  Hont- 
heim,' in  the  Aligemeine  dentsche  Biographie,  Leipzig,  1881,  xiii. 
83-94  ;  ftrff/teechsel  zw.  weitand  Jhrer  Durchlaucht  detn  llerm 
Chur/vrfilt'li  von  Trier,  Ctetnens  Wenzeslavg,  n.  dem  Ue.rmWeih- 
biechof,  yiktos  v.  UontheUn,  iiber  das  Buck  .Justinus  Febronius, 
U.S.W.,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1813  ;  A.  de  RoskovAnjr,  Ufnnanus 
Pontijtx  tamquam  Prinuu  eccUsite  et  Princeps  citnlis  e  rrwnu- 
mentis  omnium  soeculorum  demonstratus,  Nitriae  etConiaromii, 
1867,  t»m.  ill.  pp.  234-240.  ADRIAN   FOKTICSCUE. 

FEELING.— I.  Definition  and  scope.— The 
equivocal  term  '  feeling '  is  now  the  accepted 
designation  of  states  of  consciousness  viewed  as 
agreeable  or  disagreeable.  We  have  sen.sations, 
and  they  are  plea-sant  or  unpleasant ;  we  have 
ideas,  and  their  presence  in  the  mind  creates 
pleasure  or  pain ;  we  carry  on  activities,  and 
along  with  them  goes  a  glow  of  delight  or  a 
mental  disturbance  or  aversion.  The  experiences 
through  which  we  pass  create  melody  or  discord, 


and  we  are  aware  of  it.  A.,^.  tjfijng  the  hedonic 
aspect  from  its  sensational  ii'^j^..^tual,  or  voli- 
tional accompaniment,  as  \P^  .^^gVieV  do  whenever 
it  preponderates,  we  call  the  state  oV  consciousness 
one  of  feeling.  The  characteristic  marks,  then,  of 
the  feelings  are  these  two  :  pleasure  and  pain  (in 
a  somewiiat  broader  and  more  technical  sense  than 
popular  use  attaches  to  the  words),  and  pure  sub- 
jectivity, as  being  simply  states  of  the  self,  and 
wanting  the  objective  reference  implied  in  knowing 
and  in  willing.  Among  the  feelings,  we  generally 
mark  ofl'  the  emotions  (att'ections,  passions,  senti- 
ments) as  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
important  class. 

It  was  long  customary  to  regard  the  distinction 
of  intellect  and  will — the  contemplative  and  the 
active  powers — as  exhaustive,  feeling  being  re- 
garded as  merjged  in  impulse,  desire,  and  volition, 
and  the  emotions  as  complex  products  in  which 
cognition  and  appetency  blend ;  and  to  this  view 
some  still  adhere.  But,  whether  we  consider  the 
dual  or  the  triple  division  of  mind  as  psychologically 
the  more  exact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  feeling 
is  so  unique  a  fact,  and  that  the  feelings  are  so 
impressive,  bulk  so  large  in  consciousness,  and  are 
so  important  for  human  life,  that  it  has  become 
imperative  to  give  the  exposition  of  feeling  a  place 
of  co-ordinate  rank  with  that  of  knowing  and  of 
willing.  In  days  past,  when  the  struggle  of  life 
was  more  arduous  than  it  is  now,  and  when  men 
had  to  gather  all  their  energies  for  a  swift  and 
vigorous  reaction  on  circumstances,  feeling  was 
readily  lost  in  impulse  and  volition,  and  men  had 
little  inclination  to  view  it  in  abstraction  from 
activity,  or  to  give  it  an  independent  value.  It 
is  otherwise  now,  as,  among  other  symptoms,  the 
modern  novel  proclaims ;  although  even  now,  in 
circles  where  life  is  hard  and  stern,  feeling  is  apt 
to  be  viewed  as  an  intruder. 

The  importance  of  feeling  may  be  realized  by  a 
moment's  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  its 
withdrawal  from  consciousness.  Were  we  in- 
capable of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
were  nothing  good  in  our  eyes  and  nothing  evil, 
we  should  be  as  stones,  nothing  could  have  any 
value  for  us,  no  event  any  interest,  and  life  would 
be  bereft  of  all  significance.  We  familiarly  speak 
of  an  apathetic  man  as  dead.  It  is  only  because 
we  are  capable  of  feeling  that  we  are  interested  in 
ourselves,  or  interested  in  each  other,  or  have  any 
questions  to  put  about  life  and  the  universe,  or 
have  any  reason  for  desiring  any  one  event  to  come 
to  pass  rather  than  another.  It  is  feeling  that  stirs 
to  action  the  whole  animated  world.  Yet  we  are 
not  thus  laying  a  basis  for  hedonistic  ethics  ;  for 
l)ehind  this  fact  of  pleasure  and  pain  lies  the 
impul.se  of  self-conservation  and  self-development, 
which,  setting  us  in  movement,  conducts  us  to 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the 
eating  of  whose  fruit  starts  the  tale  of  man's  life. 
In  the  ca.se  of  animals,  pleasures  and  pains  receive 
simply  a  quantitative  valuation,  and,  as  such, 
absolutely  rule  their  doings ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  self-conscious  lieing,  who  can  make  objective  all 
the  contents  of  his  rea.son,  and  look  before  and 
after,  jileasures  and  jiains  are  valued  relatively 
to  his  whole  comjilex  nature  both  individual  and 
social,  and  to  that  ideal  end  which  gives  law  to 
all  conduct.  Self-conscious  desire  is  a  different 
thing  from  apjietite.  Pleasure  and  pain  remain 
niiglity  factors  in  our  life,  although  not  sovereign 
masters  jirescribing  even  the  moral  law  of  conduct ; 
they  are  the  condition  of  life  having  value,  but 
not  themselves  the  standard  of  value. 

2.  Classification. — Tlie  feelings  naturally  fall 
into  two  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
base ;  that  is,  the  nature  of  that  to  which  they 
attach,  and  from  which  they  rise.    (1)  There  axe 
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feelings  that  h»  bootnisaliutis  for  their  base — 
aensnons,  or  f<«  dja'tion-feelings,  e.g.  the  pleasure- 
able  feelings  Arising  from  the  taste  of  food,  from 
the  odour  of  flowers,  from  the  liglit  of  day  or  the 
bine  sky,  or  from  the  healthy  functioning  of  the 
organism ;  or  the  painful  feelings  arising  from 
gloom  or  weariness,  or  jarring  sounds.  (2)  There 
are  feelings  that  have  ideas  for  their  base — such 
as  may  arise  from  presentation  of  an  object  to 
sense  (such  as  the  sea  or  the  rising  sun)  when  it 
also  conveys  a  rush  of  ideas ;  or  such  as  may  arise 
in  the  activity  of  memory,  and  the  constructive 
imagination.  Examples  are  hope,  fear,  melan- 
choly, jealousy,  moral  approbation,  the  sublime. 
This  class  of  feelings  is  commonly  distinguished 
as  the  emotions. 

This  distinction  between  the  feelings  that  have  sensations 
for  their  base  and  those  that  are  based  upon  ideas  seems 
clear,  and  it  is  certainly  serviceable ;  but  it  cannot  be 
pressed  too  absolutely.  In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be 
a  certain  representative  element  present  where  we  mi^ht 
imafirine  there  was  only  sensation — for  example,  in  the  feelmg 
of  disgust  which  is  generated  by  seeing  or  touching  some 
natural  objects,  and  which  is  due  in  all  likelihood  to  associa- 
tion and  teaching.  Again,  a  sensation-factor  seems  to  attach 
even  to  the  highest  emotions,  as  in  the  sense  of  warmth  suffus- 
ing us  in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful,  or  in  the  thrill  we 
feel  in  the  presence  of  the  sublime.  It  must  also  be  noted  that 
the  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  elation  and 
depression,  and  others,  are  generated  by  stimulants  and  drugs, 
or  even  by  the  secretions  of  the  body,  as  surely  as  by  ideas — 
with  the  qualification  that  the  result  in  the  former  case  is 
rather  an  emotional  mood  or  frame  than  a  definite  emotion. 
Nevertheless,  we  hold  by  the  useful  distinction  between  feelings 
that  adhere  to  sensational  experiences  purely  as  such,  and 
feelings  that,  even  if  they  involve  sensation,  arise  in  connexion 
with  some  further  activity  of  ideation.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  an  ideational  factor  furnishes,  if  not  a  quite  exact,  yet  a 
Mrviceable,  principle  of  arrangement. 

(1)  Before  passing  to  the  emotions,  as  much  the 
more  important,  we  devote  a  short  space  to  the 
sensation-feelings.  They  are  our  earliest  feelings, 
and  belong  even  to  our  pre-natal  life — and  who  can 
tell  with  what  important  consequences?  They 
are  universal,  or  common  to  all  men.  They  are 
habitual.  They  sum  themselves  up  into  an  im- 
portant aggregate  of  happiness  or  misery.  The 
feelings  arisins  from  the  organic  sensibility  alone 
will  sutSce  to  bathe  the  consciousness  in  sunshine 
or  smother  it  in  gloom ;  they  mainly  determine 
the  mood  or  temperament,  and  thus  tell  upon  the 
formation  of  character.  We  scarcely  realize  all 
we  owe  of  life's  joy  to  the  senses — to  the  song  of 
birds,  to  the  rippling  of  water,  to  the  common  light, 
to  the  colours  of  the  earth  and  sky,  to  pleasant 
odours,  and  the  taste  of  food.  Nor  do  we  realize 
as  we  ought  how  ugliness  and  gloom,  a  blackened 
sky,  blasted  vegetation,  a  poisoned  atmosphere, 
and  all  agencies  that  create  sensuous  pains,  not 
only  make  life  an  oppression,  but  also  degrade  and 
tend  to  crush  the  soul  into  pessimism  and  atheism 
(for  good  statements  on  the  subject  of  sensuous 
feelings,  see  Hoffding,  Psychology,  Eng.  tr.,  1892, 
pp.  221-23.'? ;  also  Dewey,  Psychology,  New  York, 
1887,  oh.  xi.  pp.  250-261). 

(2)  On  proceeding  now  to  the  emotions,  it  would 
serve  no  ptirpose  to  enter  on  the  question  of 
classification.  There  is  no  agreement  among 
peychologists,  nor  need  any  be  exjiected.  The 
emotional  life  grows  and  expands  like  a  tree  ; 
and  can  we  logically  classify  its  branches  ?  (Any 
one  interested  in  the  question  will  find  a  good 
resume  of  methods  of  classification  in  Appendix  B 
of  Bain's  Emotions  and  the  Will ;  also  in  Sully, 
The  Human  Mind,  1892,  Appendix  I.  vol.  ii.) 
It  will  be  found  more  instructive  to  enter  on  a 
consideration  of  the  more  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  emotional  life. 

(a)  The  first  point  arresting  attention  is  the 
number  of  the  emotions.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  scores  for  which  we  have  names  ; 
and  we  give  names  only  to  the  more  common  and 
more  prominent.     There  is  a  fleeting  vagueness 


about  many  emotional  stntes,  which  makes  them 
as  difficult  to  grasp  or  name  as  the  sensations  of  the 
viscera.  It  is  curious  that  in  certain  languages  emo- 
tions have  received  names  that  are  untranslatable 
into  other  tongues ;  for  example,  we  have  no  equiva- 
lent for  the  German  GemHtUichkeit  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  no  other  language  has  an  equivalent  for 
the  Scotch  word  'eeriness.'  Further,  each  one  of 
the  more  familiar  emotions  runs  through  a  gamut 
of  modifications  or  subdivides  into  several  species. 
Thus,  in  the  aesthetic  emotions,  we  have  the 
pretty,  the  graceful,  the  elegant,  the  lovely,  the 
picturesque  ;  in  the  emotions  of  the  ludicrous,  we 
have  the  witty,  the  humorous,  the  funny,  the 
grotesque.  Thus,  fear  becomes  alarm,  terror, 
despair ;  anger  becomes  resentment,  indignation, 
rage,  fury ;  joy  becomes  brightness,  gladness, 
cheerfulness,  delight,  rapture,  ecstasy.  Probably 
every  modification  of  consciousness  has  its  own 
modification  of  feeling.  Language  is  too  scanty 
to  express  them  all,  and  is  also  too  rough  and 
coarse ;  we  require  to  have  recourse  to  music. 
The  human  soul  is  as  subtle  in  its  responses  of 
feeling  as  the  thermo-electric  pile  in  relation  to 
degrees  of  temperature. 

(6)  We  may  next  observe  the  manner  in  which 
the  emotions  ramify  in  the  mental  life.  As  an 
example,  we  may  take  the  familiar  emotion  of 
fear.  We  can  trace  its  presence  in  the  religious 
feelings  of  reverence,  awe,  and  adoration.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  emotion  of  the 
sublime.  According  to  Kant  at  least,  it  belongs 
to  the  sense  of  duty.  In  timidity,  anxiety, 
diffidence,  suspiciousness,  caution,  prudence,  bash- 
fulness,  it  requires  but  little  insight  to  detect 
its  colouring.  It  acts  as  a  check  on  conceit  and 
arrogance.  Superstition,  bigotry,  and  intoler- 
ance would  more  readily  slacken  their  hold,  but 
for  fear.  The  emotion  of  fear,  like  all  other 
simple  feelings,  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  bad ; 
but  it  may  enter  as  an  element  into  the  very 
worst  and  very  best  qualifications  and  activities. 
Similarly  we  might  trace  the  ramifications  of  hope, 
pride,  or  anger. 

(c)  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  is 
any  fact  in  mind  that  can  be  properly  expressed  as 
'  psychical  chemistry ' ;  but  the  nearest  approaches 
to  it  seem  to  be  found  in  the  emotional  life.  The 
emotions  compound  themselves ;  and  there  emerge 
new  products,  which  have  all  the  aspect  of  ultimate 
simplicity,  until,  turning  an  analytic  gaze  upon 
them,  we  force  them  to  disclose  their  elements. 
One  of  the  simplest  examples  is  found  in  melancholy, 
in  which  the  pain  of  regret  for  loss  so  fuses  with 
the  pleasure  of  recollection  of  possession,  or  the 
pain  of  self-commiseration  so  fuses  with  the 
pleasure  of  .self-congratulation,  that  there  emerges 
a  new  type  of  feeling — unpleasant,  and  yet  so 
pleasant  tliat  men  will  even  nurse  it  with  tender- 
ness. A  somewhat  more  complex  example  is  found 
in  jealousy,  in  which  the  joy  and  pride  of  possession, 
the  fear  of  loss,  anger,  indignation,  rivalry,  all 
blend  to  create  a  remarkable  new  form  of  emotion 
of  tragic  potency.  A  more  notable  example  is 
found  m  the  passion  of  love.  The  analysis  of  its 
components,  as  given  by  Spencer  {Psychology', 
1870-72,  i.  §  215),  will  be  found  a  marvel  of  acumen. 

(rf)  The  emotions,  however,  do  not  always  fuse. 
They  sometimes  even  conflict.  They  influence 
each  other  in  the  most  various  ways.  The  question 
as  to  the  result  where  two  or  more  emotions  press 
on  consciousness  simultaneously  merits  examina- 
tion, (a)  Like  emotions  combine  easily  and 
enhance  each  other.  Thus,  there  is  apt  to  be  an 
easy  fusion  of  disappointment,  vexation,  anger, 
envy,  and  malice  ;  or  of  success,  generosity,  kind- 
ness, courage,  and  pride.  One  hardly  expects  a 
generous  donation  from  an  angry  and  dLsappointed 
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man  ;  but  one  may  readily  obtain  it  when  he  is 
elated   with    the    ]oy  of    success.     Homogeneous 
emotions  not  only  fuse  easily,  but  in  doing  so 
enhance  and  inflame  each  other — although  this  is 
more  observable  in  the  case  of  the  asthenic  than  of 
the  sthenic  emotions.     When  a  man  is  already 
down,   a  slight  addition  of  sorrow  may  readily 
prove  the  last  straw  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  some 
new  trial,  in  itself  not  insupportable,  he  will  cry 
out,  '  All  his  waves  and  billows  have  gone  over 
me.'    (yS)  Some  emotions  are  contradictory,   and 
related  like  salt  and  sweet,  which  never  blend. 
Love  and  hate,  arrogance  and  humility,  laughter 
and  devotion,  ludicrous  contempt  and  reverence, 
exclude  each  other,  and  do  so  in  proportion  to 
their  intensity.     Yet  they  will  sometimes  press 
simultaneously  on    consciousness.     King    Arthur 
loves  the  fallen  wife  at  his  feet,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  inspired  with  anger  and  indignation. 
A  friend  will    sometimes    provoke    at  once  our 
admiration  and  our  contempt.     A  merchant  will 
be  in  grief  over  business  losses  and  in  joy  over  the 
birth  of  an  heir.     An  ass  has  been  known  to  bray 
at  the  church  door  while  the  congregation  was 
engaged  in  prayer.     What  happens?     If  we  could 
suppose  the  conflicting  emotions  to  be  of  equal 
strength  (which  is  probably  never  the  case),  they 
would  simply  neutralize  each  other.     It  commonly 
happens  that  the  one  supplants  the  other,  as  when 
a  ludicrous  idea  makes  devotion  impossible ;  or, 
if  it  cannot  quite  supplant  the  other,  there  takes 
place  a  trial  of  strength  and  a  rapid  and  distract- 
ing alternation  of  moods.     We  try  to  end  the 
tnrmoU  by  going  in  search  of  reinforcements  of 
the  emotion  we  desire  to  prevail.     (7)  There  is  a 
third  case.     Emotions  may  be  simply  different, 
although  not  contradictory,  related  like  bitter  and 
sweet :  for  example,  joy  and  tlie  ludicrous,  humility 
and  ho^.     In  this  case,  the  result  is  various  and 
uncertain.     If  the  one  feeling  is  weaker  than  the 
other,  the  predominant  emotion  absorbs  the  other, 
and  converts  it  into  itself,  while  yet  receiving  from 
it  some  modifications.     Thus,   the  self-confident 
courage  with   which  a  speaker   advances   to  an 
audience  is  sometimes  met  by  the  ditferent  feeling 
of  alarm  when  facing  it ;  and  the  ordinary  result 
is  that  his  courage  is  toned  down,  and  the  speaking 
improved.     A  man  does  not  speak  the  better  for 
over  much  confidence  and  excessive  coolness.     (On 
this  interesting  section  of  the  emotional  life,  the 
reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Hume  on  the 
Passions,  pt.   iii.   §  ix.,  also  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Passions,  especially  in  §§  ii.  and  vi. ;  Hofiding, 
Psychology,   p.    238 ;    various    sections    in    Bain, 
Emotions  and  the  Will). 

(e)  The  method  of  the  spread  of  the  emotions 
seems  next  to  demand  attention.  The  main 
instruments  are  the  laws  of  contiguity  and 
similarity.  Let  M  stand  for  an  emotion,  and  C 
for  its  cognitive  ba.se.  But  C  is  connected  by 
contiguity  with  D,  E,  F,  fuses  therewith,  and 
forms  the  unit  CDEF.  M  now  spreads  over  that 
larger  complex  unit.  Thus,  if  a  man  loves  a 
woman,  he  is  apt  also  to  love  everything  connected 
with  her,  even  her  very  raiment,  and  the  ground 
on  which  she  stands.  A  similar  expansion  takes 
place  by  similarity.  We  are  here  in  presence  of  a 
weighty  factor  in  human  life,  and  one  of  extensive 
application.  Thus,  Palestine  became  the  Holy 
Land  by  virtue  of  our  reverence  for  Him  who  lived 
and  died  there,  extending  itself  to  the  very  soil 
with  which  He  was  contiguous.  Thus,  such  an 
emotion  as  patriotism  is  created  ;  the  colonist, 
after  long  years,  still  turns  with  longing  heart  to 
the  hills  and  rivers  associated  with  parents,  friends, 
and  the  happy  days  of  youth.  Sometimes  there 
result  tragic  consequences.  A  man  with  a  bad 
conscience  hates  himself ;  and,  as  he  can  never  be 


parted  from  the  self  he  hates,  the  odious  thing 
becomes  contiguous  with  all  things  he  sees  or 
handles,  with  all  places  he  visits,  with  all  associates 
and  all  occupations ;  a  dark  shadow  falls  every- 
where, he  becomes  a  cynic  and  misanthrope,  and 
comes  to  hate  existence  and  curse  the  universe. 
Another  tragic  example  may  be  found  in  the 
irrational  hostility  of  renegades  and  apostates 
to  the  creed  they  have  cast  away ;  for  the  hostility 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  logical  grounds  of  the 
rejection,  but  to  the  misery  associated  with  a 
former  belief.  Thus  do  our  own  emotions,  by 
their  tendency  to  diH'use  themselves,  colour  tlie 
universe,  making  it,  perchance,  a  temple  of  God 
or  a  pit  of  blackness. 

(/)  Turning  our  eyes  in  a  somewhat  diflerent 
direction,  let  us  next  note  the  consijicuous  fact 
that  the  emotions  of  the  soul  are  always  correlated 
with  commotions  of  the  body,  although  in  smaller 
degree  in  the  case  of  the  higher  or  more  intellectual 
emotions.  There  is  no  doubt  a  correlation  between 
every  form  of  mental  life  and  the  physical  organ- 
ism ;  but  it  does  not  obtrude  itself  as  it  does  in 
the  quickened  or  impeded  pulsation  and  breathing, 
the  stir  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  that  attend 
anger  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow.  This  'somatic 
resonance'  of  the  emotions  is  marked  in  their 
popular  location  in  the  heart,  and  was  more 
reflected  in  Oriental  speech,  which  located  them 
in  the  liver,  bowels,  and  kidneys.  A  paradoxical 
doctrine  has  even  found  some  acceptance  in  recent 
years,  to  the  eflect  that  the  bodily  commotion 
reported  in  consciousness  constitutes  the  emotion  : 
that  we  do  not  tremble  because  we  are  afraid,  but 
are  afraid  because  we  tremble,  and  similarly  that 
we  are  sad  because  we  weep.  Nothing,  however, 
has  been  adduced  at  all  likely  to  upset  the 
judgment  of  common  sense  that  the  bodily  move- 
ment follows  as  the  eflect  of  the  mental  disturb- 
ance. Some  bearings  of  the  physical  reverberations 
of  the  emotional  life  are  important.  The  un- 
disciplined make  no  eftbrt  to  guide  or  control  these 
movements ;  like  children,  they  have  no  stillness 
and  cannot  veil  their  feelings.  But  we  have 
means,  direct  and  indirect,  of  determining  tlie 
direction  and  measure  of  the  physical  excitement. 
The  possession  of  this  skill  is  part  of  the  self- 
control  so  requisite  in  social  intercourse  and  In  the 
management  of  att'airs.  Courtiers  and  actors  show 
to  what  perfection  it  can  be  brought,  and  how  it 
gives  authority  to  a  man's  bearing,  and  grace  and 
dignity  to  manners.  It  is  also  part  of  the  discipline 
by  which  the  explosive  and  impulsive  will  is 
converted  into  the  rational  and  deliberate  will  of 
the  moralized  man.  Let  us  note,  further,  that  the 
'  somatic  resonance '  of  the  emotions  explains  their 
bearing  on  health  and  life.  There  are  authentic 
records  of  sudden  death  through  the  abrupt 
irruption  of  glad  or  of  evil  tidings.  There  are 
also  those  that  are  pining  away  into  early  graves 
through  the  starving  of  the  emotions,  and  to  whom 
love  and  hope  would  come  as  the  very  breath  of 
life,  restoring  health  and  youth.  Faith-healings 
and  kindred  phenomena  show  what  wonders  can 
be  wrought  when  the  emotional  thrUl  discharges 
itself  into  all  parts  of  the  body  through  the  nervous 
mechanism. 

[g)  We  have  next  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
various  emotions  are  oonelated  with  definite  bodily 
movements,  and  that  each  has  its  definite  and 
characteristic  expression.  From  the  aspect  of  the 
face  and  attitude  we  can  tell  that  a  man  is  deep  in 
thought  or  is  fixed  in  purpose ;  but  we  cannot  tell 
what  is  the  thought  or  resolution.  In  the  case  of 
the  emotions,  however,  we  can  tell  at  once  the  fact 
of  feeling  and  the  definite  nature  of  the  feeling. 
We  have  familiar  examples  in  the  blush  of  shame, 
the  pallor  of  fear,  the  clenched  fist  ami  dilated 
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nostrils  of  raL'e,  the  drooped  eyes  and  downward 
curved  muscles  of  sadness.  So  close  is  this 
correlation  that,  by  assuming  artificially  the 
physical  attitude  or  the  expression  of  an  emotion, 
we  can  in  some  measure  induce  the  emotion,  and 
by  suppression  of  its  expression  to  some  extent 
destroy  the  feeling,  as  when  we  half  conquer  a 
man's  anger  by  persuading  him  to  be  seated. 

Since  Darwin's  time  and  the  publication  of  his  Expression  of 
the  Emotions  (1872)  there  has  been  much  interesting  discussion 
on  the  genesis  of  the  various  emotional  expressions.  There  is 
fortje  and  truth  in  many  explanations  adduced,  alone:  with  not 
a  little  that  is  fanciful  or  even  ^tesque  (for  illustrative 
examples,  see  Spencer,  Psychology,  ii.  §§  494-601). 

(h)  The  function  of  the  emotions  is  to  serve  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  intellect  and  the 
will,  and  to  furnish  us  with  springs  of  action. 
Aristotle  [Ethics,  vi.  2,  §  5)  uttered  a  weighty  truth 
when  he  said,  '  Intellect  moves  nothing.'  Ideas, 
simply  as  such,  have  no  more  power  to  touch  the 
will  than  our  percepts  have.  1  ruths  that  have  no 
inherent  fitness  to  create  feeling  never  become 
springs  of  action  ;  no  man  ever  did  anything  simply 
in  virtue  of  his  knowledge  of  algebra.  Doctrines, 
howsoever  gi-eat  and  important,  never  have  the 
smallest  real  influence  on  life,  unless  they  become 
incandescent,  and  kindle  a  fire  in  the  heart;  the 
world  has  seen  immoral  philosophers,  and  undevout 
theologians.  It  is  always  emotion  that  mediates, 
and  translates  thoughts  into  deeds.  Victory  will 
always  be  on  the  side  of  the  principles  that  can 
commend  the  strongest  and  most  persistent  enthu- 
siasm. Nothing  great  was  ever  yet  accomplished 
by  a  man  incapable  of  intense  feeling.  The  prac- 
tical bearings  of  this  principle  are  numerous.  We 
single  out  these  two :  (a)  we  do  violence  to  our 
nature,  and  demoralize  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  use 
emotions  as  the  impetus  to  conduct,  or  if  we  permit 
ourselves  to  cultivate  them  simply  for  the  luxury 
of  having  them ;  (j3)  we  need  not  in  any  case  ex- 
pect too  much  from  mere  teaching  and  preaching. 
If  a  man  is  already  under  the  power  or  any  emo- 
tion or  passion,  we  shall  not  rescue  him  unless  we 
succeed  in  creating  a  yet  stronger  emotion  or  pas- 
sion ;  and  the  creation  of  this  '  potential '  is  the 
supreme  difficulty  in  all  attempts  at  moral  refor- 
mation (cf.  Chalmers'  Sermon  on  The  Expulsive 
Power  of  a  New  Affection). 

(i)  '  The  inertia  of  feeling '  is  a  fact  of  far-reach- 
ing consequence.  '  The  imagination,'  says  Hume, 
'is  extremely  quick  and  agile,  but  the  passions 
(emotions)  in  comparison,  slow  and  restive'  {Dis- 
sertation, §  3).  We  can  pass  with  ease  and 
rapidity  from  one  object  of  thought  to  another, 
and  from  one  kind  of  mental  activity  to  another ; 
and,  when  we  cannot  do  so,  some  harassing  feeling 
is  the  cause ;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  we  cannot 
thus  rapidly  and  easily  pass  from  melancholy  to 
gladness,  from  ill-temper  to  serenity,  from  despon- 
dency to  hopeful  courage,  from  the  comic  opera 
to  the  church.  Our  emotions  detain  us ;  they 
drag ;  they  move  heavily.  Hume  has  happily  com- 
pared emotions  to  a  stringed  instrument  tliat  con- 
tinues to  vibrate  for  a  while  even  after  the  impulse 
has  ceased,  while  cognition  is  like  a  wind  instru- 
ment. It  follows  that  emotion  is  in  some  respects  a 
hindrance  and  in  other  respects  advantageous  to  the 
movement  of  thought.  The  emotion  tiiat  cleaves 
to  a  thought  will  not  move  and  yield  so  readily  as 
the  thought,  and  may,  tlierefore,  cause  a  memory 
to  haunt  us,  from  which  we  desire  to  be  free,  and 
drag  a  telief  back  on  our  mind  long  after  its  logical 
hold  has  been  loosened  or  destroyed  ;  but  we  have 
the  compensation  that,  once  a  new  conviction  has 
been  lodged  in  us,  and  has  been  well  saturated  with 
emotion,  it  becomes  thereby  a  possession  of  which 
we  cannot  be  easily  deprived.  Intellect  is  apt  to 
be  a  disintegrating  force  in  human  affairs ;  emo- 
tion alone  welds  strongly,  and  perpetuates  securely. 


Emotion  is  the  slow  conservative  side  of  human 
nature,  the  custodian  of  old  ideas,  old  customs,  and 
old  institutions.  Emotional  natures,  with  strong 
loves  and  hates  and  ardent  attachments,  are  apt  to 
be  most  conservative  ;  thus,  women,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  conservative  than  men.  Cold  intellectuaJ 
natures,  whose  principles  are  not  saturated  with 
feeling,  have  no  difficulty  in  following  out  a  doc- 
trine to  its  applications  and  hearkening  to  the 
bidding  of  logic  ;  they  therefore  change  easily,  and 
are  apt  to  wonder  that  the  world  is  so  slow  and 
irrational.  But  ours  would  be  a  worse  world,  and 
not  a  better,  were  there  no  such  thing  as  the  inertia 
of  emotional  attachment.  The  inertia  of  feeling 
may  be  used  to  explain  the  persistency  of  character 
compared  with  the  instability  of  opinion  ;  also  the 
inevitable  relapses  and  reactions  following  on  too 
many  and  too  violent  changes  of  habit  or  thought, 
whether  in  the  case  of  individuals  or  in  that  of 
communities ;  and  also,  the  perpetual  bribing  and 
corrupting  of  the  intellect  by  emotional  prejudice. 
The  doctrine  just  inculcated  may  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  undoubted  fact  that  emotional  natures  are  also  most 
impulsive  and  headlong — the  verj-  reverse  of  conservative.  But 
there  is  no  inconsistency.  Emotional  natures,  having  the 
warmest  attachments,  are,  no  doubt,  on  this  very  account,  with 
greatest  difficulty  loosed  from  their  moorings ;  but  once  set  in 
movement  they  are  apt  to  go  fartheM.  We  may  find  a  good 
example  in  the  'perfervidum  mgenium  Scotorum.'  The  Scot- 
tish people  are  wedded  with  intense  passion  to  their  own  tradi- 
tions, and  move  from  them  with  deep  reluctance;  but  what 
people  has  gone  so  far  in  its  reactions  and  reformations  ?  Nor 
can  Scotland  abide  compromise  in  Church  and  State,  after  the 
manner  of  the  English  people,  on  whom  that  habit  sits  so  lightly, 
and  who  find  it  so  useful.  Tlie  story  of  the  French  Revolution 
might  furnish  other  examples. 

(/)  The  ethical  importance  of  the  emotions  ap- 
pears when  we  consider  their  relation  to  character. 
It  is  patent  that  the  springs  of  conduct  lie  among 
the  emotions,  in  emotional  dispositions,  and  in 
complex  emotional  formations.  Men  act  from  hope 
and  fear,  love  and  hate ;  from  love  of  money, 
power,  knowledge,  distinction ;  from  kindness,  sym- 
pathy, or  perchance  from  malignity  and  misan- 
thropy. When  we  describe  the  character  of  men, 
we,  for  the  most  part,  do  so  in  terms  taken  from 
the  emotions  ;  we  speak  of  them  as  timid,  gentle, 
irascible,  sanguine,  affectionate,  cold-hearted,  senti- 
mental. No  doubt,  we  also  speak  of  moral  char- 
acter in  terras  of  intelligence,  as  when  we  praise  a 
man  for  prudence,  discretion,  and  considerateness  ; 
but  even  in  such  cases  we  have  in  view  types  of 
intelligence  created  by  a  habitual  preference  for 
certain  forms  of  emotion.  Thus,  the  prudent  and 
cautious  man  has  had  his  habit  of  judgment  formed 
by  the  emotions  that  have  reference  to  evil  and 
pain.  We  also  speak  of  moral  character  in  terms 
of  will,  as  when  we  praise  a  man  for  being  patient, 
resolute,  manly.  IJut  here  also  we  have  virtues 
formed  by  prevalent  emotions  ;  for  example,  the 
morally  resolute  man  is  possessed  by  a  feeling  of 
self-respect,  honour,  sense  of  duty,  and  hatred  of 
meanness  and  cravenness.  A  man's  moral  char- 
acter is  the  resultant  of  his  controlling  emotional 
habits  and  proclivities,  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  combine  and  co-operate.  Commonly  there 
are  a  few  emotions  of  one  type  ;  indeed,  not  infre- 
quently one  emotion,  potent  above  all  others  in  a 
man's  soul,  gives  colour  to  his  whole  life  and  char- 
acter. Thus  the  miser  is  made  ;  thus  the  recluse  ; 
thus  the  philanthropist.  We  do  nothing  to  deter- 
mine a  man's  life  and  character  unless  we  can 
touch  his  heart.  The  most  potent  weapon  in  a 
man's  hands  is  power  to  send  an  emotional  thrill 
tlirough  tlie  soul  and  kindle  the  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm. Eros  is  King  ;  and  the  enthusiasms  of  youth, 
the  most  fervent  Kindlings  of  emotion,  make  men 
what  they  become. 

(/•)  The  relation  in  which  emotion  stands  to  re- 
ligi«n  cannot  be  neglected ;  and,  clearly,  it  is  an 
intimate  one.     It  is  the  heart  that  pants  for  the 
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possession  of  religious  life,  even  wiien  the  search 
takes  the  ostensible  form  of  a  longing  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  girding  us,  and  to  comprehend  the  use 
and  meaning  of  our  existence :  for  how  could  any 
such  desire  awake  in  us  except  for  a  longing  to  be 
rid  of  the  feeling  of  dreariness  and  worthlessness, 
and  to  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  life 
has  value  ?  The  possession  of  religion  comes  to  a 
man  as  a  new  emotional  experience  ;  as  a  deepen- 
ing, expansion,  and  purification  of  his  feeling ;  as 
a  power  to  rejoice  in  his  conscious  existence  as  an 
inestimable  gift  of  the  Creator ;  as  freedom  to  look 
abroad  over  the  world  with  peaceful  eyes  made 
glad  with  love  and  hope ;  as  a  consciousness  of  in- 
ward nobility  raising  him  above  the  world's  vanity ; 
as  a  new  self-consciousness  springing  from  a  heart 
purged  from  the  foulness  of  a  bad  conscience  ;  as  a 
revelation  of  a  new  capacity  for  praise  and  adora- 
tion. The  religion  portrayed  in  the  Psalms  and 
Epistles  is  a  life  glowing  with  emotion  ;  and  no- 
where else  in  literature  have  we  any  such  record  of 
emotional  experience.  If  we  compare  such  Psalms 
as  the  88th  and  the  103rd,  we  see  how  this  emo- 
tional life  has  an  incomparable  depth,  and  passes 
from  deepest  sadness  to  highest  rapture.  A  re- 
ligion of  this  sort  requires  no  evidences.  It  is  like 
salt,  or  light,  or  the  aroma  of  an  ointment.  It 
fascinates  like  a  charm,  and  spreads  itself  like  a 
contagious  enthusiasm.  Of  this  sort  was  Christi- 
anity meant  to  be  :  such  it  was  in  the  beginning  ; 
and  such  will  it  be  again  some  future  day.  But 
emotion  cannot  feed  itself,  nor  can  it  support  itself. 
The  surnvrmm  bonum  revealed  in  immediate  feeling 
demands  reconciliation  with  the  summiim  verum  : 
and  here  all  our  difficulties  in  dealing  with  religion 
begin.  The  experience  of  the  heart  enwraps  ideas 
that  we  have  great  difficulty  in  making  clear  and 
stable,  and  in  bringing  into  harmony  with  the 
facts  of  life  and  the  world.  The  coiTclated  creed 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  make  itself  more  than 
just  a  reasonable  faith,  and  in  its  details  has  never 
risen  above  the  fogs  of  controversy.  Neverthe- 
less, no  one  who  has  truly  experienced  the  religion 
of  emotion  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  greatest 
and  best  that  can  ever  enter  into  the  life  of  man, 
and  that  its  necessary  implications  must  needs  be 
tme. 

Oar  attention  is  arrested  by  the  fact  that  there 
U  to  be  found  a  fervent  emotional  religion  without 
moral  purity  and  without  stable  religious  character. 
This  was  so  often  brought  under  his  notice  in  con- 
nexion with  revivals  that  Jonathan  Edwards  {q.v.) 
wrote  his  memorable  book  on  The  Religious  Affec- 
tions in  order  to  set  forth  the  marks  by  whicn  to 
discriminate  between  genuine  and  spurious  re- 
ligious emotion.  But  no  empirical  tests  are  avail- 
able ;  and  the  outcome  of  his  ettbrt  is  simply  to 
show  that  religion  must  enwrap  intelligence  and 
volition  as  well  as  emotion — must  root  itself  in  en- 
lightened conceptions,  and  take  form  in  a  holy 
walk  and  conversation — must  grasp  con.sciou8ness 
in  the  unity  of  reason.  It  is  so ;  but  it  deserves, 
nevertheless,  to  be  made  emphatic  that  religion  is 
centrally  an  emotional  experience.  Otherwise  it 
is  formalism.  We  thus  reduce  Dogma,  Ritual,  and 
Church  to  their  rightful  position  of  subordina- 
tion. 

(I)  We  are  naturally  conducted  to  the  question 
whether  emotion  can  ever  be  accepted  as  a  ground 
of  judgment,  a  basis  of  belief,  and  a  test  of  ti-uth. 
Emotion  is,  without  doubt,  a  cause  of  belief ;  but 
a  cause  of  belief  is  not  necessarily  a  ground  or 
reason.  There  are  cases  in  which  all  would  admit 
that  emotion  must  I)e  peremptorily  excluded,  as, 
for  example,  in  a  judicial  trial,  and  generally  in  all 
purely  scientific  work.  It  has,  however,  l)een  held 
that  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  emotion  may 
sit  in  judgment  on  truth  and  error,  especially  in 


moral  and  religious  questions.  That '  the  heart  has 
a  logic  of  its  own '  is  a  sentiment  preached  in  many 
a  discourse.  Tennyson  tells  us,  in  well  known  lines, 
that,  in  virtue  of  having  felt,  a  man  may  justly 
rise  in  wrath  against  the  freezing  reason,  that  is, 
the  critical  understanding,  and  with  superior 
authority  silence  it  {In  Memoriam,  cxxiv.).  In  a 
similar  vein  Jacobi  says,  '  There  is  light  in  my 
heart,  but,  when  I  seek  to  bring  it  into  the  under- 
standing, it  is  extinguished ' ;  and  pronounces  the 
verdict  on  himself,  '  a  heathen  with  the  under- 
standing, but  a  Christian  with  the  spirit '  (quoted 
in  tlberweg's  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.^,  1875, 
ii.  200).  The  heart,  then,  has  a  co-ordinate  title 
with  the  judgment  to  say  Yes  or  No,  on  a  question 
of  truth ;  nay,  a  superior  title.  A  writer  on 
Browning  says  of  him  that  in  his  poems  he  assumes 
that  '  love,  even  in  its  illusions,  may  be  accepted  as 
a  messenger  of  truth'  (Orr,  Handbook,  1885,  p. 
337).  Right  through  all  tlie  forms  of  Mysticism 
there  runs  a  doctrine  of  this  sort.  We  have  before 
us  an  example  of  the  fact  that,  for  popular  literary 
purposes,  forms  of  speech  may  be  allowed  which  are 
psychologically  incorrect.  It  cannot  be  correct  to 
speak  of  emotion  as  judging  of  truth  and  error. 
We  might  as  well  speak  of  the  eye  hearing  music, 
or  set  ourselves  to  measure  feelings  with  a  foot 
rule.  Nothing  can  judge  of  truth  and  error  but 
the  logical  understanding.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
truth  and  meaning  in  such  words  as  '  The  heart 
has  a  logic  of  its  own,'  and  in  Tennyson's  lines. 
It  is  true  that  there  come  trying  hours  when  our 
heart  moves  us  to  affirm  what  our  head  urges  us  to 
deny,  or  in  which  arguments  point  to  a  conclusion 
that  is  repugnant ;  and  occasionally  it  may  well  be 
the  case  tliat  the  instinct  of  our  emotion  is  found 
in  the  end  wiser  than  our  logic.  The  mind  is  often 
guided  by  an  implicit  logic,  vaguely  conscious  of 
the  pressure  of  arguments  which  it  is  unable  to 
formulate,  but  which  it  will  readily  recognize 
when  expressed  by  a  clearer  and  more  vigorous 
understanding  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  first  appear- 
ance is  as  if  emotion  alone  judged.  When  emotion 
seems  to  judge  in  moral  and  religious  matters,  it  is 
found  that  the  process  is  one  of  deductive  reason- 
ing assuming  as  true  some  such  major  premiss 
as  '  No  doctrine  can  be  true  which  robs  existence 
of  worth  and  meaning,'  or  '  The  Universe  is  at 
bottom  wise  and  ^ood  and  rational ' ;  and  every 
proposition  is  straightway  rejected  that  is  or  in- 
volves the  contradictory.  Further,  it  is  true  that 
all  men  are  not  in  a  position  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
certain  matters.  A  man  with  no  vivid  religious 
experience  will  show  his  wisdom  by  declining  to 
pronounce  any  judgment  on  religious  subjects  ;  for 
he  wants  at  once  the  materials  for  judging  and  the 
capacity  for  appreciation  of  the  factors ;  and  the 
demand  for  a  decision  in  morals  and  religion  is 
addressed  to  the  Ego  in  the  undivided  unity  of  its 
powers.  The  majority  of  men  will  never  be  guided 
in  tlieir  belief  on  the  highest  matter  by  learned 
apparatus,  bj  deliberate  critical  inquiry,  and  by 
explicit  logic.  They  will  be  determined  by 
emotional  proclivities  and  emotional  experiences 
—'feeling  doing  the  work  of  thought' — and  the 
simple  honest  soul  is  not  thus  necessarily  guided 
amiss.  Indeed,  are  there  any  matters  in  which 
the  groping  of  unclear  emotion  does  not  pioneer 
the  way  that  logic  follows  ?  We  feel  the  presence 
of  a  new  thought  before  it  becomes  quite  luminous 
to  thought ;  and  the  inventor  or  discoverer  feels 
the  approach  of  success  before  his  intellect  has 
quite  grasped  the  desired  issue.  We  feel  the 
presence  of  fallacious  reasoning  before  we  can 
state  explicitly  wherein  lies  the  fallacy. 

(m)  The  proper  wealth  of  reason  consists  in  its 
emotional  experiences.  We  disparage  neither 
thought  nor  volition  in  saying  that  we  have  lived 
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only  as  we  have  felt.     In  Schiller's  Walhnatein  we 
hear  Thekla  singing  : 

*  Ich  hahe  {(piiaesen  das  irdische  Gltick, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  mid  geliebt.' 
We  may  generalize  the  sentiment :  we  have  lived 
only  as  we  have  glowed  with  emotion  ;  and  the 
hours  of  intense  feeling  stand  forth  in  memory  as 
the  shining  peaks  that  catch  the  eye.  It  was  then 
we  learned  into  how  goodly  an  inheritance  God 
summoned  us  when  He  gave  us  heing.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  such  hours  are  few,  and  that 
the  emotional  experiences  of  most  men  are  meagre 
and  within  a  narrow  compass.  The  more  simple 
emotions,  such  as  love  and  hate,  hope  and  fear,  are 
known  by  all  men ;  but  the  higher  emotions  seem 
to  remain  an  unrealized  possibility. 

*  One  may  assert,'  says  Ribot,  *  that  these  higher  forms  are 
unattainable  by  the  great  majority  of  men.  Perhaps  scarcely 
one  person  in  a  hundred  thousand  or  a  million  reaches  them ; 
the  others  know  them  not,  or  only  suspect  them  approximately 
and  by  hearsay.  They  are  a  promised  land  only  entered  by  a 
few  of  the  tiieci'  iPsychology  of  the  Emotions,  17). 

There  is  much  to  justify  this  strong  impeachment 
and  probably  not  too  severe  disparagement. 

(n)  The  intellectual  (or  logical)  emotions,  such  as 
arise  in  connexion  with  cognitive  activity  and 
gather  round  the  idea  of  truth,  seem  to  be  unknown 
to  most  men,  for  only  a  few  lead  an  intellectual 
life.  They  are  not  pained  by  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions,  are  easily  tolerant  of  the  absence 
of  order  and  of  logic  ;  nor  do  they  know  the  joy  of 
the  entrance  of  a  new  thought,  of  emancipation 
from  error  and  ignorance,  or  of  grasping  unifying 
principles.  All  men  laugh,  and  desire  to  be  made 
to  laugh,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  emotion  of  the  ludicrous  are  very 
common.  The  sense  of  humour,  with  its  subtle 
combination  of  quick  perceptiveness  and  genial 
kindness,  is  not  a  universal  possession ;  and  the 
want  amounts  to  a  fearful  impoverishment  of 
reason.  Those  who  want  it  neither  see  nor  feel. 
Their  souls  become  like  leather.  In  rudimentary 
form  all  men  have  some  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  and 
the  ornamentation  of  their  bodies,  their  furniture, 
and  their  weapons,  on  the  part  of  the  humblest 
races,  shows  us  from  how  deep  a  root  in  reason  the 
aesthetic  emotion  springs.  It  is  no  superfluous 
flourish,  but  deep  as  the  demand  for  truth  and 
goodness.  Yet  a  true  artistic  sense  is  not  yet 
common  ;  nor  can  heaven  and  earth  reveal  their 
beauty  except  to  one  who  can  suft'use  it  all  with 
the  inner  wealth  of  his  own  soul.  Probably,  the 
emotion  of  the  sublime  is  among  the  rarest  of  all 
experiences — the  incipient  movement  towards  it 
seldom  going  beyond  a  vague  sense  of  the  imposing, 
unless  to  give  way  to  the  feeling  of  awe  and  terror. 
Being  important  for  life  and  conduct,  and  inces- 
santly demanded,  the  ethical  sentiment  exists  in 
considerable  vigour.  No  normal  human  being  is 
lacking  in  the  emotion  of  moral  approbation  and 
disapprobation  attendant  on  the  judgment  of  con- 
science, or  perhaps  an  integral  part  of  it ;  and 
every  man  is  thus  constrained  to  a  recognition  of  a 
sacred  moral  order,  of  a  high  worth  in  human 
existence,  and  of  a  sublime  End  giving  law  to  con- 
duct. And  yet  the  immorality  of  the  world 
proclaims  the  feebleness  of  the  moral  emotions. 
Probably,  no  man  is  without  the  germs  of  the 
religious  emotion.  In  a  sense,  all  men  are  reli^ous  ; 
and  they  are  also  irreligious.  We  cannot  extirpate 
the  religious  sentiment ;  nor  can  all  agencies  make 
it  strong  and  fruitful  excepting  in  elect  souls,  who 
serve  as  an  offering  of  the  firstfruits  of  humanity 
unto  God.  Keligion  flares  up  in  a  man's  spirit  in 
hours  when  he  realizes  his  nothingness  in  the 
immeasurable  universe,  his  weakness  in  face  of  its 
immensity,  his  vileness  in  contrast  with  some 
radiant  form  of  purity,  his  bondage  under  evil  in 
sharp  antithesis  to  the  demand  of  his  reason  for 


supremacy,  and  in  numerous  other  such  experiences 
of  liis  weakness  and  want ;  but  the  fire  is  apt  to  die 
down  again,  and  a  man's  religion  to  become  only  a 

Sitiful  remembrance  that  once  he  had  a  few  pious 
ays  or  hours,  and  that  a  rift  in  the  clouds  gave 
him  a  glimpse  of  untrodden  realms.  Truly,  there 
are  worlds  of  jwssible  emotional  experience  yet  to 
be  made  our  own.  We  have  not  half  lived  out  the 
possibilities  of  our  own  souls. 

3.  It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  article  to  enter 
on  the  analysis  of  the  emotions  in  detail.  We 
content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  most  import- 
ant principles  of  explanation  :  (1)  the  fundamental 
impulse  of  self-conservation  and  self-realization, 
moving  us  to  make  real  the  ideal  possibilities  of 
our  nature  ;  (2)  pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow, 
attaching  to  the  successful  or  thwarted  efforts, 
with  desire  for  and  aversion  to  all  objects  accord- 
ing as  they  aid  or  hinder  us — our  conception  of 
good  and  evil  being  purely  anthropocentric ;  (3) 
the  Laws  of  Association  ;  (4)  tlie  activity  of  the 
constructive  imagination  ;  (5)  the  Law  of  Rela- 
tivity :  that  is,  every  fresh  experience  has  its 
nature  and  effect  in  consciousness  determined  by 
the  antecedent  and  contemporaneous  circumstances 
into  the  midst  of  which  it  enters.  These  doctrines 
seem  to  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
development  of  the  emotional  life  throughout,  and 
up  to  its  highest  reaches.  It  seems  vain  to  ask,  as 
is  done  by  Hodgson  (Theory  of  Practice,  i.  137), 
'  why  there  are  such  feelings  as  pleasure  and  pain 
at  all,  and  why,  if  there  are,  they  should  be 
attached  respectively  to  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful effort.'  We  might  as  reasonably  ask  an  ex- 
planation of  the  combining  power  of  the  ultimate 
chemical  atoms.  At  some  point  we  have  to  come 
to  a  pause  and  say.  We  are  so  made,  and  our 
wisdom  was  not  consulted.  When  we  try  to 
imagine  any  other  arrangement,  it  seems  like 
setting  a  suicidal  self-contradiction  at  the  heart  of 
things,  or  as  if  we  were  asked  to  combine  the  bloom 
of  youth  with  the  decrepitude  of  age. 
See  also  artt.  Emotions,  Mind. 

LrrsRATURR. — In  the  older  Psychologies,  feeling  and  emotion 
are  handled  in  a  perfunctory  manner;  in  more  recent  times, 
most  fully  and  instructively  by  Sully,  HSffding,  Baldwin,  and 
Dewey ;  the  sections  in  Spencer  being  significant  on  their 
own  lines.  In  addition,  the  student  may  read  with  advantage  : 
Spinoza,  Ethics,  bk.  iii. ;  Hnme,  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
ed.  Green  and  Grose,  London,  1909,  vol.  ii.,  also  his  Dissertation 
on  the  Passions,  vol.  ii.  of  Essays,  ed.  Green  and  Grose,  1907; 
A.  Bain,  The  Emotions  and  the  Wilt,  London,  1869 ;  T.  Ribot, 
Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  Contemporary  Science  Series, 
London,  1897;  S.  H.  Hodgson,  Theory  of  Practice,  London, 
1870,  vol.  i.  The  best  known  German  works  are  J.  W. 
Nahlowsky,  Das  Gefuhlstehen'^,  Leipzig,  1884 ;  C.  Lange, 
Ueber  die  Gemilthsbewegungen,  Leipzig,  1887.  See  also  the 
literature  appended  to  art.  EuonoNS. 

William  Salmond. 
FEET-WASHING.— I.  Ceremonial  cleansing 
before  worship. — (1)  Jewish. — The  defilement 
attaching  to  feet  imperfectly  protected  from  the 
dirt  of  tlie  highway  required  to  be  ceremonially 
washed  away  before  the  priests  could  worthily 
approach  God  ( Ex  SOi'""'  40»»-'»,  cf .  2  Ch  4«).  Brazen 
vessels  were  placed  between  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  ablutions  therein 
were  absolutely  necessary  before  approach  to  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  was  permitted.  According 
to  Tosef  ta.  Men.  i. ,  to  ensure  a  thorough  cleansing, 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  priests  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  twice  in  the  basin.  On  Sabbaths 
and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (as  well  as  on  9th  Ab) 
the  custom  was  not  so  rigorously  followed,  except 
in  the  case  of  one  arriving  from  a  journey  (see 
Lampronti,  Pahad  Yizhak,  Venice,  1750-1887,  s.v. 
.ijc.nn).  The  Jewish  ceremonial  law  of  feet- washing 
as  regards  laymen  is  no  longer  extant.  The  Temple 
ritual  for  the  priests  is  referred  to  in  Philo  ( Vtta 
Mosis,  iii.  15  :  T<15a$  /idXtcrTo  *rol  X"P<"  i.Toviirrbiuvoi), 
and  in  Mishn.  Tamid.  i.  4,  ii.  1  (see  Surenhusius, 
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Mischna,  Amsterdam,  1698-1703,  v.  284-310  ;  Ugo- 
linus,  Thesaurus,  Venice,  1744-69,  xix.  1467-1502 ; 
Schurer,  HJP  ll.  i.  278  ;  JE  v.  357,  which  gives 
other  instances  of  ceremonial  cleanliness).  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  priests  always  walked 
about  the  Temple  with  bare  feet.  The  ground 
was  sacred,  and  would  have  been  profaned  had  the 
ministrants  worn  their  sandals  (cf.  Ex  3°). 

(2)  Roman. — Ablution  of  the  feet  was  enjoined 
as  a  preliminary  to  worship  of  the  gods  under  the 
Roman  and  Greek  cultus  (Jos.  Laurentius,  Varia 
Sacra  GentUium,  in  Gronovius,  Thes.  Gr.  Ant., 
Lyons,  1697-1702,  vii.  215). 

(3)  Muhammadan. — The  practice  of  feet- washing 
before  engaging  in  any  religious  service  is  still 
maintained  by  Muslims,  who  have  carried  over  the 
ceremony  from  the  Mo.saic  regulations  (cf.,  e.g., 
W.  M.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  Lond. 
1881-86,  p.  122). 

(4)  Early  Christian. — Churches  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries  were  provided  with  an  atrium 
or  area  or  '  court,'  surrounded  with  porticoes  or 
cloisters,  in  the  middle  of  which  stooa  a  fountain 
called  cantharits  or  phiala.  In  this  it  was  deemed 
necessary  that  worshippers  should  wash  their  feet 
and  hands  before  entermg  the  church. 

In  hia  panegyric  regarding  the  church  erected  by  Paulinus  in 
Tyre,  Eusebius  (HE  x.  4)  says  :  *  On  entering  witliin  the  gates, 
be  has  not  penuitted  you  to  enter  immediately,  with  impure 
and  unwashed  feet,  within  the  sanctuary  ;  but,  leaving  an 
extensive  space  between  the  temple  and  the  vestibule,  he  has 
decorated  and  enclosed  it  with  four  inclined  porticoes  around. 
.  .  .  Here  he  has  placed  the  symbols  of  the  sacred  purifications, 
by  providing  fountains  (xp^far)  built  opposite  the  temple,  which, 
by  the  abundant  effusion  of  their  waters,  afford  the  means  of 
cleansing  to  those  that  proceed  to  the  inner  parts  of  the 
■anctuary.' 

Further  references  to  this  practice  are  found  in  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  Bp.  xii.  ad  Severum,  where  the  word  eantharus  is 
employed.  TertuUian  (de  Oral,  xi.)  inveighs  against  those  who 
go  in  to  worship,  having  cleansed  the  outer  person,  while  they 
retain  a  filthy  spirit  and  a  polluted  soul.  Socrates  (ii.  38)  calls 
the  layer  <f>p€ap,  '  the  spring,'  when  speaking  of  the  bloody 
conflict  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Macedonian  heretics  in 
the  church  of  Acacius  at  Constantinople,  whereby  the  *  court ' 
with  its  <^pc4xp  and  its  porticoes  was  overflowed  with  blood. 
Chr^sostom  makes  frequent  reference  to  those  fountains  (honi. 
liL  tnMatt,,  Ixxii.  inJohan.,  iii.  inEphes.,  in  Psalm.  cxI.  etc.); 
■omlsoSynesius,  Ep.  cxxi.  Paulus  Silentiarius,  in  his  description 
ot  8.  Sophia  (Script,  hist.  Byzant.,  Venice,  1722-33,  xiv.  204), 
calls  the  fountain  <i>LaXr),  the  '  basin.'  From  its  being  frequently 
adorned  with  lions,  some  modern  Greek  writers  call  it  the 
leontarium  (cf.  the  fountain  in  the  courtyard  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice).  Other  names  are  nym^hasum,  ifL^nfi,  and  koAu^jScioi' 
(cf.  Bingham,  Orig.  EccUs.  ll.  viii.  6.  3). 

(5)  Coptic. — It  would  seem  from  the  Canons  of 
Christodnlus  (11th  cent.)  that  men  were  required 
to  come  barefoot  to  worship  in  the  ancient  Coptic 
churches  in  Egypt.  A  tank  was,  therefore,  placed 
in  the  floor,  in  order  to  afford  facilities  for 
worshippers  to  cleanse  their  feet  and  wipe  off  the 
dust  of  travel  before  entering  on  their  sacred 
devotions.  The  present-day  use  of  shoes  in  modern 
Coptic  churches  has  rendered  the  strict  observance 
of  this  practice  no  longer  necessary ;  but  the  tanks 
are  still  employed  (as  will  be  pointed  out  later  on) 
in  the  services  of  Maundy  Thursday  (see  A.  J. 
Bntler,  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,  i.  23). 

The  Jewish,  Muhammadan,  Early  Christian,  and  Coptic 
ceremonial  ablutions  of  the  feet  are  apparently  all  of  a  piece 
with  a  ritual  of  a  still  earlier  era.  Flinders  Petrie  has  discovered 
similar  tanks  at  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  temple  of  Serabit 
el-Khadem  in  Sinai,  parts  of  which  date  as  far  Imck  as  Sneferu 
of  the  Ilird  Egy]jtian  dynasty  (c.  4750  B.C.).  The  tanks,  which, 
however,  are  probably  of  a  much  later  date,  perhaps  of  the 
XVlIIth  dynasty,  are  four  in  number,  and  are  so  situated  that 
It  was  evidently  intended  that  the  worshipper  should  perform 
his  ablutions  over  and  over  again,  as  he  gradually  approached 
the  most  sacred  shrine  of  all  (W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Researches 
in  Sinai,  London,  1906,  pp.  105-107). 

3.  As  an  act  of  hospitality. — Providing  water  for 
j^ests,  wherewith  they  might  wash  their  feet, 
immediately  on  their  arrival  at  tent  or  house,  was 
an  invariable  mark  of  Oriental  courtesy  (cf.  Gn  18* 
19»  24'»  43",  Jg  19").  Hospitality  was  emphasized 
when  the  host  personally  performed  the  act  (cf.  1  S 


25*').  The  practice  was  general  throughout  most 
of  the  ancient  world.  At  Egyptian  banquets, 
guests  had  their  feet  washed  by  slaves,  who  some- 
times used  golden  basins  (Wilkinson  [ed.  1837],  ii. 
210  ;  Herod,  ii.  172).  For  illustrations  of  the  practice 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  cf.  Horn.  7Z.  x.  577, 
Od.  iv.  49,  XV.  135;  Martial,  Epig.  iii.  50.  3; 
Petron.  Sat.  xxxi.  ;  Plato,  Symp.  175,  213.  In 
some  reliefs,  guests  are  depicted  standing,  instead 
of  sitting  on  couches,  while  their  feet  are  being 
washed  {Marbles  qf  the  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  4).  Wine  and 
perfumed  essences  were  sometimes  used,  instead 
of  water,  by  rich  and  extravagant  hosts  (Plutarch, 
Phocion,  20).  This  has  all  along  been  the  practice 
in  the  East  down  to  modern  times,  in  monasteries 
and  in  private  houses  (cf.  Rufinus,  in  Rosweyde, 
Vitce  Patrum,  1628,  p.  348  f. ;  Niebuhr,  Reisen,  1837, 
i.  54 ;  Shaw,  Travels,  1861,  p.  202 ;  Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.,  1856,  ii.  229 f.  ;  Jowett,  Researched,  1824, 
p.  78  f.  ;  Doughty,  Arab.  Des.,  1887-88,  ii.  136 ; 
Butler,  i.  291).  In  India  honour  is  accorded  a  guest 
by  the  women  of  the  village  anointing  his  feet  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  their  heads  ( Women's 
Miss.  Mag.  U.F.  Ch.  of  Scot.,  Feb.  1905).  Not  to 
wash  one  s  feet  was  reckoned  a  sign  of  deep 
mourning  (2  S  19*"). 

3.  The  NT  instances.  —  These  are  three  in 
number.  (1)  The  denial  of  water  to  a  guest  was  a 
distinct  mark  of  discourtesy  and  unfriendliness. 
Jesus  reproached  Simon  the  Pharisee  for  this 
neglect,  while  He  commended  the  loving  action  of 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  who  washed  His  feet 
with  her  tears,  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head,  kissed  His  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the 
ointment  (Lk  7^-'"). 

(2)  The  classical  example  is  that  recorded  in 
Jn  13''".  Certain  misconceptions  arising  from 
ambiguous  translation  need  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  renderings  '  supper  being  ended '  (AV)  and 
' during  supper '  (RV)  are  both  open  to  criticism. 
Guests  did  not  require  to  have  their  feet  washed 
either  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  a  feast,  but 
Eastern  etiquette  made  it  necessary  before  they 
sat  down  to  a  meal.  May  we  not,  however,  translate 
Sdiryov  yivo;j.hov  'at  supper- time,'  or  'supper  being 
served,'  or  '  when  supper  was  about  to  begin '  ?  If 
so,  all  is  made  plain.  The  upper  room  had  been 
secured,  the  disciples  had  arrived,  the  feast  was 
spread.  But  the  servants,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
wash  the  feet  of  the  guests  on  arrival,  were  absent. 
All  the  utensUs — the  basin,  the  water,  the  towels, 
etc. — had  been  left  in  reatiiness.  Yet  none  of  the 
disciples  showed  a  willingness  to  take  upon  himself 
this  task  of  humility.  Luke  (22*")  states  :  '  there 
was  also  a  strife  among  them,  which  of  them 
should  be  accounted  the  greatest.'  It  may  well 
be  that  this  quarrel  really  took  place  at  the  com- 
mencement or  the  feast,  and  that  its  true  position 
should  be  earlier  in  the  evening's  events.  It  would 
then  furnish  a  reason  why  Christ  taught  them  this 
undying  lesson  of  humility.  To  quell  that  '  strife,' 
Jesus  Himself  rose  from  the  table,  laid  aside  His 
upper  garments,  girded  Himself  with  a  towel, 
poured  water  into  a  basin,  washed  the  disciples' 
feet,  and  wiped  them  with  the  towel. 

The  well-marked  distinction  between  those  who,  on  the  one 
hand,  having  already  'been  in  the  bath*  (  6  XeAovMcVo; ),  now 
require  to  have  merely  the  dust  wiped  off  their  feet  (viipaaOtu), 
and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  with  feet  clean,  have  never- 
theless foul  bodies,  and  especially  foul  hearts,  is  admirably  drawn 
out  by  Cox  (Almoni  Peloni)  (Expos.,  2nd  ser.,  iv.  146)  and  Walter 
Smith  (ib.,  4th  ser.,  vii.  300),  who  illustrate  the  rich  inner 
spiritual  teaching  underlying  the  whole  of  this  symbolic  act  of 
Christ. 

(3)  The  tradition  of  Oriental  courtesy,  involving, 
as  it  did,  humility  and  gracious  consideration  for 
others,  was  carried  over  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  made  one  of  the  qualifications  entitling  a  widow 
to  be  received  '  into  the  number.'  Such  an  applicant 
must  have  '  washed  the  saints'  feet '  (ei  iyiuii  iiiSat 
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fri^w,  1  Ti  6")— a  phrase  which,  as  Bengal  says, 
may  bo  '  a  synecdoche  of  the  part  for  every  kind 
of  humble  office,"  but  which  certainly  embraces 
also  the  literal  sense. 

4-  The  feet-washing  by  Christ  illustrated  in  art.— Pictorial 
representations  ot  this  scene  in  Ciirisl's  life  are  comparatively 
rare.  One  on  a  sarcophagous  in  the  Catacombs  is  rei>roduced  in 
A.  Jameson's  The  Uiat.  of  our  Lord  aa  exemplified  in  IVorkt  of 
Art,  ISfti,  ii.  12.  For  other  examples,  brini^in^  out  different 
features  of  the  Incident,  cf.  an  Anglo-Saxon  interlined  folio 
Psalter  (c.  a.d.  1000;  Brit.  Mus.  Cotton  Tiber,  o.  vi.);  Waagen, 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Ot.  Britain,  Ix>tid.  1854,  1.  144  ;  Giotto,  in 
the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua  (Ruskin,  O'iotto  and  hit  viork  in 
Padua) ;  the  Byzantine  Guide  to  Painting,  in  Didron's  Christian 
le&nography,  1S51,  ii.  314.  Fra  Angetico  has  a  fine  treatment  of 
the  subject ;  there  is  another  erroneously  ascribed  to  Perino  del 
Vaga  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  ;  Uaudenzio  Ferrari 
(t  1549)  has  depicted  the  scene  in  a  fresco  at  Varallo ;  in  St. 
Nicholas  Cathedral  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  there  is  a  painting  of 
it  by  Tintoretto  (t  1594),  while  Ford  Madox  Brown's  picture  of 
the  teet-washing  is  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London  (reproduced  in 
fre-Raphaetitet  [BeWa  Series  o[  Art  ilandbooksj  and  in  The 
Qotpels  in  Art,  ed.  Shaw  Sparrow,  1904). 

5.  The  washing  of  the  feet  of  catechumens  at 
baptism. — The  feet- washing  by  our  Lord  came,  in 
the  early  Christian  centuries,  to  have  a  definite 
religious  significance  attached  to  it.  Hence  arose 
the  ceremony  of  the  Pedilavium,  or  the  washing  of 
the  feet  of  the  newly-baptized.  This  rite  did  not 
obtain  very  wide  observance  throughout  the  Church, 
yet  traces  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  several 
ancient  liturgies. 

(1)  The  Gothic  and  Galilean  Churches. — The  so- 
called  Missale  Gothicum  gives  perhaps  the  earliest 
rubric  as  to  the  baptismal  service,  and  its  sway 
extended  over  the  major  part  of  the  Visigothic 
Church.  The  seventh  item  in  this  service  is  the 
'  washing  of  feet,'  and  the  rubric  is  '  Dum  pedes 
ejus  lavas,  dicis  "  Ego  tibi  lavo  pedes ;  sicut 
Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  fecit  diseipulis  suis, 
tu  facias  hospitibus  et  peregrinis,  ut  habeas  vitam 
aetemam."'  A  different  order  is  observed  in  two 
other  Galilean  sacramentaries,  but  indications  are 
abundant  that  in  the  Grotho-Gallican  Church  it 
was  the  practice  for  the  bishop  to  wash  the  feet  of 
the  neophytes  (cf.  Mart^ne,  de  Ant.  Ecdes.  Rit.  i. 
63,  84  ;  Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital.  i. ;  Marriott,  in  Smith, 
DCA  i.  164 ;  Neale- Forbes,  Anc.  Liturgies  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  1855,  pts.  ii.,  iii.  pp.  97,  191,  270  ; 
Darwell  Stone,  Holy  Baptism,  1899,  pp.  169,  288  ; 
Ceillier,  Hist.  gin.  des  auteurs  sacr(s,  1858-69,  iii. 
670 ;  Herbst,  in  Tiibinger  Quartalsehr.,  1881, Ip.  40  ; 
Duchesne,  Chr.  Worship,  its  Origin  and  Evolution, 
1904,  p.  326). 

(2)  Milan. — It  has  been  asserted,  on  the  supposed 
authority  of  St.  Ambrose,  that  the  rite  was  observed 
in  Milan  ;  but  the  treatises  in  which  the  references 
to  the  custom  are  found  (de  Saeram.  iii.  1-7  [ed. 
Bened.,  Paris,  1868-90,  ii.  362]  and  de  Myster.  6) 
are  very  doubtfully  ascribed  to  that  great  Latin 
Father.  In  the  de  Saeram.  the  unknown  author 
speaks  of  the  bishop  washing  the  feet  of  the  bap- 
tized ( 'snccinctus  summus  sacerdos  pedes  tibi  lavit  ). 
The  rite,  liowever,  was  never  formally  established 
as  part  of  the  Roman  service,  and  the  utmost  the 
Roman  Church  would  admit  was  that  the 
Pedilavium  might  be  observed  as  an  incitement  to 
the  Christian  grace  of  humility,  similar  to  the 
custom  of  waslnng  the  feet  of  strangers,  but  that 
no  stress  mu.  t  be  laid  on  it  as  if  it  taught  a  mystery 
comparable  with  that  of  baptism  or  regeneration. 
To  tnis  the  Church  of  Milan  replied  that,  besides 
teaching  humility,  the  rite  dia  proclaim  a  deep 
mystery,  and  revealed  a  method  of  sanctification, 
for  Chnst  had  said,  '  If  I  wa.sh  thee  not,  thou  hast 
no  part  with  me.'  No  traces  of  the  rite  can  now 
be  found  in  the  Ambrosian  ritual. 

(3)  Ireland. — That  the  feet-washing  of  the 
newly-baptized  was  observed  in  Ireland  is  shown 
in  the  Stouv  Missal  (ed.  Warren,  p.  217),  and  by 
Warren,  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
Oxford.  1881,  pp.  66,  217  f. 


(4)  North  Africa. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  Augustine  responsible  for  the 
prevalenceof  theceremony  in  the  N.  African  Church 
(J.  Vioecomes,  de  Antiquis  baptistni  ritibas,  1618, 
III.  XX.  912).  The  belief  in  the  Augustinian 
authorship,  however,  of  the  work  in  which  refer- 
ences to  the  Pedilavium  in  the  N.  African  Cliurch 
occur  has  now  been  given  up.  The  treatise  in 
question  [de  Tempore,  160)  is  really  a  sermon  by 
Coesarius,  archb.  of  Aries  (t  a.d.  540).  Ciesariua 
quotes  the  words  of  a  Uallican  missal  still  extant 
(Martine,  i.  64) :  'Secundum  quod  ipsis  in  baptismo 
dictum  est,  Hospitum  pedes  lavent,  etc.  But  this, 
of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church  in  N. 
Africa  (see  Caesar.  Arl.  Serm.  clxviii.  3,  cclvii.  2, 
in  App.  to  Augustine,  t.  vi.  col.  291  f.).  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  Augustine  twice  refers  to  the 
practice.  In  his^^.  ad  Januar.  cxviii.,  he  speaks 
of  the  catechumens  batliing  their  whole  body  and 
not  only  their  feet  before  Laster,  that  they  might 
be  free  from  bodily  filth.  Tliis,  he  says,  however, 
was  not  a  ceremonial  washing,  but  in  order  that 
the  bodies  of  the  catechumens  might  not  be  offensive 
to  others.  In  the  other  epistle  (cxix.  18)  he 
s])ecially  refers  to  the  practice  of  washing  the  feet 
of  catechumens  after  baptism  '  on  the  day  when 
the  Lord  first  gave  tliis  lesson  on  humility.'  But 
he  adds  that,  lest  their  Pedilavium  (which  was 
usually  held  towards  the  end  of  Lent)  should  be 
regartled  as  essential  to  the  proper  observance  of 
baptism,  it  never  received  general  recognition  (cf. 
Casalius,  de  Veter.  sacr.  Christ,  rit.,  1681,  p.  49). 

(5)  Spain. — That  there  were  many  attempts 
to  introduce  the  rite  into  Spain  as  part  of  the 
Gallo-Gothic  service  is  generally  admitted.  Ap- 
parently, however,  there  was  a  growing  feeling 
against  its  celebration,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in 
neighbouring  territories.  Many  ChunHies,  indeed, 
refused  to  allow  it  as  part  of  the  baptismal  service, 
and  relegated  its  observance  to  a  day  further  on  in 
the  ecclesiastical  calendar — either  '  the  third  day 
of  the  octave,'  or  '  the  octave  after  baptism '  itself. 
Others  absolutely  declined  to  admit  the  observance 
of  it  at  all.  Falling  thus  into  general  disfavour, 
the  practice  was  formally  abolished  by  the  Spanish 
Church. 

The  48th  canon  ot  the  Synod  ot  Elvira  (Illiberis),  i.D.  306,  for- 
bids the  celebration  ot  the  rite  in  these  words  :  '  Neque  pedes 
eorum  (qui  baptizantur]  lavandi  sunt  a  sacerdotibus  vel  clericis ' 
(Mansi,  ii.  14).  The  prohibition  passed  into  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici  (c.  104,  causa  i.  qu.  1 ;  see  Bingham,  xil.  iv.  10 ;  F.  A. 
Gonzalez,  Collect.  Canon.  Eccles.  llispan.,  Madrid,  1808  [re- 
produced by  Bruns,  Biblioth.  EccUs.  .1  ii.  1  ff.] ;  Ilardouin, 
Concilia,  ins,  i.  225  :  Hetele,  i.  157 ;  Smith,  DCA  i.  164,  art. 
'  Baptism,'  §§  34,  67,  ib.  ii.  1160,  art. '  Maundy  Thursday'). 
No  traces  of  the  practice  can  be  discerned  in  the 
East ;  and,  as  it  was  never  followed  at  Rome,  it  is 
plain  that  the  feet- washing  of  baptized  persons  was 
a  purely  local  peculiarity,  introduced  at  an  early 
date  into  some  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
never  universal.  At  the  present  day  no  trace  of 
tlie  rite  can  be  found  anywhere  in  connexion 
with  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

6.  The  monastic,  imperial,  and  royal  washing 
of  the  feet  of  the  poor.— Though  the  practice  of 
the  Pedilavium  (or  Lavipedium,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  was  forbidden  as  regards  the  reception  into 
the  Church  of  catechumens,  the  rite  was  never- 
theless encouraged  in  connexion  with  the  poor. 
As  the  practice  is  wide-spread  through  Doth 
Western  and  Eastern  sections  of  Christendom,  and 
has  secured  a  place  in  certain  divisions  of  Pro- 
testantism, it  will  be  most  convenient  to  treat  of 
its  growth  under  the  headings  of  the  different 
countries  in  which  it  has  been  practised,  in  order 
that  local  variations  may  be  observed. 

i.  The  Western  (Rom Ati)  Church.— (l)  Rome. 
— The  earliest  reference  to  the  monastic  feet- wash- 
ing of  the  poor  seems  to  be  in  Ordo  Romatius  X.  of 
the  nth  cent.  (Mabillon,  ii.  101 :  '  Pontifex  vero 
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ingreditur  basilicani  S.  Laurentii,  et  sine  planeta 
residens  in  sede,  facit  Mandatum  duodecim  sub- 
diaconoruni.  Interim  cantores  cantant  vesperaa 
ante  eum,  ut  mos  est ').  The  office  is  in  the  Missale 
Romanum  from  the  first  ed.  (1474)  onwards,  under 
'  feria  qninta  in  Coena  Domini '  (see  ed.  Baltha- 
sarius  Moreti,  Antwerp,  1696,  p.  178).  Through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  tlie  practice  was  commonly 
observed  in  nearly  every  monastery  and  court ; 
and  the  feet  of  subordinate  priests,  of  the  poor,  or 
of  inferiors,  were  waslied  by  priests,  bishops, 
nobles,  and  sometimes  by  sovereigns.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  rite  varied.  In  some  places  it  was 
performed  every  Lord's  Day.  But  one  day  in 
particular  in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  decreed 
as  being  eminently  suitable,  viz.  Holy  Thursday, 
the  day  before  Good  Friday.  The  rubric  for  that 
day  runs  :  '  conveniunt  clerici  ad  faciendum  man- 
datum' — 'mandatum'  being  the  name  given  to 
the  ceremony  from  the  words  of  the  first  antiphon 
snng  during  the  performance  of  the  service : 
'  Mandatum  novum  do  vobis  ut  diligatis  invicem ' 
(Jn  13^ ;  hence  '  Maundy '  [see  below  under  '  Eng- 
land,' p.  SIS'-]). 

A  description  of  the  rite  as  it  was  practised  until  1870  by  the 
Popes  ia  given  in  Picart,  Cerein.  and  Relig.  Customs  of  the 
World,  1733,  ii.  21 ;  Tuker-Malleson,  Handbook  to  Christian 
and  £ccies.  Rome,  pt.  ii.  p.  294  ;  M.  H.  Seymour,  A  Pilgriyna^e 
to  Rome,  1851,  p.  242 1. ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Daps,  1863,  i.  413  ; 
Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular  Customs,  1898,  p.  676. 

This  ceremony  of  feet-washing,  associated  with 
Holy  Thursday,  is  widely  practised  still  in  the 
churches  of  Italy.  In  Florence,  for  example,  the 
archbishop  on  this  day  annually  wa-shes  the  feet  of 
twelve  poor  old  men  ;  wliile  in  many  castles  and 
mansion-houses  it  is  considered  to  be  the  correct 
thing  for  the  nobleman  or  his  private  chaplain  to 
see  that  the  mandatum  is  ob.served.  Holy  Thurs- 
day was  also  the  day  on  which  there  took  place 
the  restoration  of  those  penitents  who  had  been 
e.\pelled  since  Ash  Wedne.sday,  their  re-admission 
and  reconciliation  being  gone  through  with  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  given  in  the  Pontificate,  and  with 
the  chanting  of  the  prescribed  '  Penitential  Psalms ' 
(EBr*  xviii.  487,  art.  '  Penance ').  A  full  account 
of  the  conditions  of  restoration  is  given  by  H.  J. 
Feasey,  Anc.  Eng.  Holy  Week  Ceremonial,  1897, 
p.  96f. 

A  further  ceremony  known  as  the  Vavanda  was  maintained 
until  recently  in  Rome  durinf<  Holy  Week.  The  Great  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  thrown  open  to  the  thousands  of  pilgrims 
who  stream  across  the  Alps  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  A  corps 
0(  Bonun  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wearing  a  distinctive  form  of 
dresB,  superintended  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  these 
ipiests.  Only  those  newly  arrived  were  cared  for  ;  and,  as  the 
pilgrims  were  mostly  very  poor,  and  had  tramped  for  several 
hundreds  of  miles  without  boot*  and  with  their  feet  enswathed 
in  20  or  30  yards  of  linen,  they  were  very  grateful  to  have  the 
blood-staine<l  coils  removed,  and  their  sores  attended  to.  They 
were  guided  to  basement  rooms  with  a  low  wooden  seat  round 
the  wall.  Here  the  corps  of  ministrants,  men  serving  men,  and 
women  attending  on  women,  in  separate  rooms,  with  warm 
water  and  coarse  soap  washed  away  the  dust  and  the  blood  from 
the  pilgrims'  feet,'and  dried  them  with  strong  towels.  The  foul, 
steamy  atmosphere  was  very  trying  and  disgusting.  Relay  after 
relay  were  thereafter  led  to  a  long  refectory,  where  they  l^ad  set 
before  them  abundance  of  bread  and  meat,  served  at  deal  tables 
covered  with  a  coarse  white  tablecloth.  They  were  then  guided 
to  8t.  Peter's,  where  thev  participated  in  the  august  ceremonies 
of  the  Holy  Week  (Walsh,  809,  art.  'Pilgrimage').  Since  the 
ItAlian  Government  dismantled  the  specially  ntted  rooms  the 
Lacanda  has  ceased  (Tuker-Halleson,  li.  261,  294). 

(2)  Milan. — The  earliest  reference  to  the  practice 
of  feet-washing  in  the  Milanese  Church  is  probably 
that  piven  by  Beroldus  in  the  12th  cent,  (see  Magis- 
tretti,  op.  cit.  infra,  p.  105).  Muratori  (Antig. 
Ital.  Medii  Aevi,  vol.  iv.  col.  893, '  de  Feria  quinta  ) 
thus  explains  the  rite  : 

'  Interea  vero  archiepisoopus  lavat  presbyteris  et  diaconis 
et  mafpstro  scholarum  et  primicerio  lectorum  cum  magna 
reverentU  singulis  singuloe  pedes,  hisce  canentibus  banc  anti- 
plionam  "Postquam  surrexit  Dominus  a  coena."  Oratio  post 
mandatum  :  "  Adesto,  Domine,  officio  servitutis  nostrae,  qui 
pedes  lavare  dignatus  es  tuis  discipulis  .  .  .  et  sicut  heic  ex- 
teriora  abluuntur  inquinamenta  ita  omnium  nostrorum  interiora 
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laventur  peccata,"  etc.  His  finitis,  pro  caritate  bibit  cum  eis 
archiepiscopu<3,  et  presbyteris  et  diaconis  et  magistrro  scholarum, 
et  primicerio  lectorum  duodenos  denarios  tribuit.' 

It  may  be  surmised  that  this  practically  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  service  was  earned  out  in 
most  of  the  churches  of  Northern  Italy. 

(3)  Gaul. — The  earliest  reference  for  Frankish 
monastic  feet-washing  is  the  24th  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Aachen  (Aquisgranense),  A.D.  814.  It 
runs  thus :  '  Statutum  ut  in  Coena  Domini  pedes 
fratrum  abbas  lavet  et  osculetur,  et  demum  propria 
mann  potum  eis  porrigat '  (can.  24,  Cap.  Beg.  Fr.  1. 
583).  The  obligation  of  kissing  the  feet  already 
met  with  is  here  most  explicitly  laid  down.  The 
rite  was  in  force  in  every  monastery  within  the 
Frankish  monarchy,  and  was  observed  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form,  though  slight  local  variations 
in  the  ritual  are  noticeable.  "The  fullest  descrip- 
tion of  these  variations  is  given  by  Martine  (vol. 
iii.  col.  280,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  372).  Tlie  mandatum 
was  performed  in  some  convents  not  by  the  abbot 
alone,  but  by  every  inmate,  and  not  merely  on 
twelve  poor  persons,  but  on  as  many  paupers  as 
there  were  monks  in  the  cloister.  The  practice 
of  feet-washing,  already  so  wide-spread  in  the 
Roman  Church,  was  still  further  extended  and 
encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  re- 
nowned Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (A.D.  1091-1153) 
urged  its  observance.  So  highly  did  he  regard  the 
rite  that  he  sought  to  have  it  placed  alongside  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  eiglith  sacra- 
ment. His  words  are  :  '  Nam  ut  de  remissione 
quotidianorum  mini  me  dubitemus,  habemus  ejus 
sacramentum  pedum  ablutionem.  .  .  .  Aliquid 
igitur  labet  quod  necessarium  est  ad  salutem 
quando  sine  eo  nee  ipse  Petrus  partem  haberet  in 
regno  Christi  et  Dei  {Opera,  i..  Serin,  'de  Coena 
Dom,' col.  1950).  Though  the  Papal  Court  refused 
to  agree  to  Bernard's  plea,  such  was  the  greatness 
of  his  character  and  the  weight  of  his  example  that 
the  ceremony  was  fixed  more  securely  than  ever  in 
the  service  of  the  Church.  There  are  references 
from  time  to  time  in  history  to  the  royal  Maundy 
of  the  kings  of  France.  Helgaldus  ( Vita  Eoberti 
regis,  in  Duche-sne,  Hist.  Francor.  Scriptor.  1636- 
49,  vol.  iv.)  states  that  King  Robert  II.  (A.D.  971- 
1031)  daily  gathered  to  his  table  300  poor  guests, 
and,  after  feeding  them,  was  accustomed  to  lay 
aside  his  royal  vestments,  and,  clad  in  a  rough 
garment  of  goats'  hair,  to  wash  the  feet  of  160  of 
them,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  locks  of  his  head. 
To  each  he  then  made  a  present  of  two  pieces  of 
silver  ('duobus  solidis  remunerans ').  Picart  (ii. 
21)  records  that  in  his  time  the  chief  physician  of 
the  king  (Louis  XV.  [1715-1775])  annually  made 
choice  of  twelve  children  whose  feet  the  king 
washed  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  who  were  after- 
wards served  by  his  Majesty  with  dishes  of  food. 

(4)  Spain. — To  Spain  belongs  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  country  in  Europe  to  give  a  .synodal 
imprimatur  to  the  rite  of  feet-washing.  Canon  3 
of  the  17th  Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  694),  while 
affirming  that  the  ceremony  ought  to  take  place  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  Christ  first  per- 
formed it,  viz.  Thursday,  the  14th  Nisan,  goes  on 
to  decree  :  '  Si  quisquam  sacerdotum  hoc  nostrum 
distulerit  ad  implere  decretum,  duorum  niensium 
spatiis  sese  noverit  a  sanctae  communionis  percep- 
tionefrustratum '(CoMc.  Tolet.,  Dec.  xvii.  e.  3)  (see 
Martene,  vol.  iii.  col.  280).  The  office  is  in  Liber 
Ordinum  (ed.  F'irotin),  col.  192,  or  Ximenes, 
Missale  Mixtum,  {Litvrgia  Mozarabica  secundum. 
Regulam  beati  Liidori,  pars  i.  in  PL  Ixxxv.  col. 
420,  '  ad  lavandos  pedes ').  It  is  here  stated  that 
the  rubric  as  to  feet-wasliing  did  not  exist  in  the 
Missale  Toletanum,  but  that  it  had  been  an  ancient 
custom,  kept  up  on  the  fifth  day  of  Holy  Week,  in 
certain  churches  of  Spain  and  Uaul,  and  allowed  to 
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lapse  in  others.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Council 
of  Toledo  ordered  tlie  bishops  throughout  the  whole 
of  Spain  and  Gaul  on  this  day  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  practise  the 
mandatum,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication 
for  two  months  for  non-performance — whence,  it  is 
added,  there  arose  the  ceremony  of  the  washing  of 
the  feet  of  poor  persons,  which  everywhere  was 
performed  even  by  Christian  princes  century  after 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent,  the 
royal  Maundy  as  observed  in  Spain  was  described 
by  Picart  (op.  eit.  ii.  23).  At  the  present  time, 
besides  being  observed  in  almost  every  convent  and 
palace  in  Spain,  the  rite  is  still  continued  by  the 
King,  twelve  old  men  and  twelve  old  women  having 
their  feet  touched  with  a  sponge  and  a  towel  by  the 
monarch,  who  afterwards  waits  on  them  at  a  feast. 
Hone  {The  Every -Day  Book,  ii.  405)  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  ceremony  as  performed  in  Seville. 
In  Madrid  at  the  present  time  all  vehicular  traffic 
is  forbidden  on  Holy  Thursday.  A  foolhardy 
cabman  in  1870  nearly  lost  his  li/e  while  attempt- 
ing to  defy  public  opinion  on  the  subject  (see 
Walsh,  677). 

(5)  Portugal. — Feet-washing  as  a  part  of  the 
services  of  Holy  Week  was  not  observed  by  either 
the  ex-king  (Manuel)  of  Portugal  or  his  father. 
The  function  as  a  royal  act  ceased  with  the  demise 
of  Dom  Pedro  V.  ( 1861 ).  After  the  institution  of  the 
Republic  the  ceremony  was  no  longer  maintained 
in  the  Royal  Chapel,  but  only  in  a  few  of  the 
churches  of  the  country.  Twelve  poor  persons 
had  their  feet  washed  amid  much  pomp  and 
splendour  and  a  great  profusion  of  lights.  Those 
operated  >ipon  in  the  Royal  Chapel  used  each  to 
receive  Rs.  6000  (worth  to-day  26  shillings).  This 
was  done  every  year. 

(6)  Bavaria. — The  ceremony  of  the  feet- washing 
is  still  annually  observed  in  Munich  on  Holy 
Thursday.  It  is  performed  in  the  '  Hercules-Saal ' 
of  the  Royal  Palace  by  the  King  (at  present  by  the 
Prince  Regent)  in  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
After  the  usual  religious  service,  the  feet  of  twelve 
old  men,  above  90  years  of  age,  selected  from  every 
part  of  Bavaria,  are  washed  by  the  sovereign  and 
afterwards  kissed  by  the  senior  priest  of  the  Royal 
Chapel.  After  the  ceremony,  the  King  (or  Prince 
Regent)  hangs  a  little  blue  and  white  bag  contain- 
ing money  over  the  shoulder  of  each  of  these  12 
'apostles.  Every  10  years,  the  rite  is  also  cele- 
brated at  Oberammergau,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Munich, 
in  connexion  with  the  famous  Passion  Play. 

(7)  Austria. — Every  Holy  Thursday  it  has  for 
centuries  been  the  custom  for  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  12  oldest  poor 
men  in  Vienna.  In  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Hofburg, 
amid  a  throng  of  brilliantly  uniformed  nobles  and 
aristocrats,  the  scene  takes  place.  First  comes  a 
'  feast '  given  to  the  old  men,  who  are  all  dressed 
in  a  quaint  old  German  costume,  and  seated  on  a 
row  of  chairs  at  a  table.  The  Emperor  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  making  the  number  13.  From 
a  side  room  emerge  12  nobles,  each  carrying  a  tray 
laden  with  eatables.  The  Emperor  places  the 
plates  in  turr  before  each  old  man.  They  remain 
motionless,  not  touching  a  morsel.  No  sooner  are 
the  plates  on  the  table  than  they  are  quickly  lifted 
again  and  carried  off  by  13  men,  who  form  a  body- 
guard. Four  courses  are  thus  served,  and  all^ishes 
and  food — are  later  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  poor 
guests.  Relatives,  who  have  meanwhile  been 
standing  behind  the  chairs,  now  remove  the  shoes 
and  hose  of  the  old  persons,  and  spread  a  roll  of 
linen  over  their  knees.  A  high  church  dignitary 
next  reads  the  Gosfiel  for  the  day,  and  at  the  words 
'  et  coepit  lavare  pedes  discipulorum  '  the  Emperor 
dips  a  towel  into  a  basin,  and  hastily  wipes  the 


feet  of  the  old  men  in  turn.  The  actual  washing 
is  very  perfunctory,  and  the  whole  ceremony  ia 
over  in  a  few  minutes.  Lastly,  the  Emperor  hangs 
round  the  neck  of  each  guest  a  silken  bag  contain- 
ing silver  pieces,  and  the  old  men  are  sent  home  in 
Royal  carriages.  The  late  Empress  Elizabeth  had 
discontinued  the  practice  of  performing  a  similar 
rite  on  old  women  in  Vienna  for  some  years  before 
her  assassination.  The  custom  of  the  Pedilavium 
is  still  widely  practised  in  the  cloisters  and  churches 
of  Austria  (cf.  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  Old  English  Cus- 
toms extant  at  the  present  Time,  1896,  p.  258). 

(8)  England. — In  England,  Holy  Thursday  has 
received  the  name  of  '  Maundy  Thursday.  A. 
Nares  {Glossary,  1822,  g.v.),  following  Spelman  and 
Skinner,  derives  the  word  from  the  Saxon  maund, 
'  a  basket '  (in  which  the  provisions  were  given 
away).  Cf.  Shakespeare,  A  Lover's  Complaint, 
'  A  thousand  favours  from  a  mannd  she  drew.' 
Maund  has  also  been  derived  from  Fr.  maundier= 
'  to  beg '  ( '  mendicant '  =  a  beggar) ;  hence  '  Maundy 
Thursday '  =  '  the  poor  people's  Thursday '  {Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  July,  1779,  p.  354).  But  Skeat 
{Concise  Etynwl.  Diet.',  1901,  s.v.)  emphatically 
maintains  that  the  true  derivation  is  through  the 
Mid.  Eng.  maundee  from  Old  Fr.  mandi,  ana  that 
again  from  Lat.  mandatum,  '  a  command '  (Jn  IS"), 
and  that  the  etymology  from  maund  = '  a  basket ' 
is  'as  false  as  it  is  readily  believed.'  The  day  is 
also  known  as '  Shere  Thursday '  (also  Sheer,  Chare, 
from  Mid.  Eng.  shere  or  sheere  = '  pure,' '  unalloyed,' 
'  clear ' ;  still  seen  in  the  use  of  '  sheer '  to  ex- 
press physical  purity).'  The  Liber  Festivalis  (fol. 
xxxii.  b)  of  1511  explains  the  name  because  '  in  old 
faders  dayes  the  people  wolde  that  day  shere  theyr 
hedes,  and  clypp  theyr  berdes,  .  .  .  and  so  make 
them  honest  agenst  Easter-day'  (see  also  Brand, 
Popular  Antiquities,  1813,  i.  142,  and  Words- 
worth, Eccles.  Biog.  i.  29'7).  Hone  {Every-Day 
Book,  i.  402)  says :  '  In  the  miraculous  legend  of 
St.  Brendan  (t  a.d.  578)  it  is  related  that  he  sailed 
with  his  monks  to  the  island  of  sheep,  "and  on 
shere-thursdaye,  after  souper,  he  wesshe  theyr  feet 
and  kyssed  them  lyke  as  our  lorde  dyd  to  his 
dyscyples  [Golden  Legend]"'  (cf.  Early  South- 
English  Legendary  [Early  Eng.  Text  Soc,  1887]). 

The  Anglo  -  Saxon  Church  differed  from  the 
national  Churches  of  France,  Spain,  and  other 
countries  in  this  respect,  that  it  had  no  distinctive 
type  of  liturgy  of  its  own.  Roman  in  origin,  owing 
its  existence  to  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  the  A.S. 
Church  was  Roman  all  through.  The  various 
missals  in  use  in  the  A.S.  Church  were  practically 
the  Roman  missal  with  variations,  additions,  and 
other  modifications  which  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Continental  missals  of  the  same  date. 
Of  these  A.S.  missals,  written  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  in  1066,  three  have  survived.  Two  of 
them  have  references  to  the  ceremony  of  feet- 
washing  :  {a)  The  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumiiges  (ed. 
H.  A.  Wilson,  Henry  Bradshaw  Soc.  xi.  [1896]  275), 
once  the  property  of  Robert,  prior  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  who  became 
abbot  of  Jumiiges  in  1037,  bishop  of  London  under 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  1044,  and  archb.  of 
Canterbury  in  1051.  The  MS  is  of  the  end  of  the 
10th  cent,  and  the  beginning  of  the  11th,  and  was 
preserved  at  Rouen.  It  goes  under  several  titles,  e.g. 
'  The  Benedictional  of  Archb.  Robert'  {Archceologia, 
xxiv.  119);  and,  wrongly, '  The  Book  of  St.  Guthlac ' 
(for  which  Dibdin  is  responsible ;  Bibliog.  Tour, 
ed.  1821,  i.  165).  Here  the  collect  is  given  without 
rubrics  under  the  heading  '  Benedictio  (or  Oratio) 
ad  mandatum  ipso  die.'     It  runs  thus  : 

•  On  the  ulleKed  connexion  between  '  Chare  Thursdaj: '  and 
the  German  '  Cliarwoohe '  or  '  Karwoche,'  ct.  SQ,  Srd  »er.,  viii. 
(1886J  389  ;  and  (or  the  derivation  of  '  Charfrcitag,"  ct.  OraS, 
WUrterlntch,  Berlin,  1834-46,  iv.  464,  and  Wackemagel,  Wort  m 
uimm  Les^ch,  1838,  p.  819. 
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'  Adeslo,  Domine,  officio  nostrae  servitutiB,  quia  tu  pedes 
lavare  dignatus  es  discipulonim.  ne  dispiceas  opera  nianuuin 
tuaruDi  quesumus  nobis  retinenda  mandasti.  quesumus  ut 
sicut  hie  exteriora  abluuntur  iDquinamenta.  sic  a  te  omnium 
nostrorum  interiora  laventur  peccata,  qui  cum  Patre,'  etc.  (cf. 
the  'Oratio  post  mandatum,'  in  the  Milanese  Church). 

(6)  The  Leofric  Missal  (ed.  F.  E.  Warren,  1883), 
bequeathed  to  Exeter  Cathedral  by  Leofric,  first 
bisnop  of  that  see  (1050-1072),  is  a  complex  volume 
with  three  main  divisions :  (a)  a  Gregorian  sacra- 
mentary,  written  in  Lotharingia  early  in  the  lOtli 
cent.  ;  (/3)  an  A.S.  calendar,  written  in  Englisli 
about  A.D.  970;  and  (7)  a  number  of  masses,  etc., 
written  in  English,  from  the  lOth-llth  cent,  (see 
CQIi  xiv.  [1882]  278).  In  it  (p.  256)  we  find  the 
following  rubric  for  'Feria  Quinta  in  Coena 
Domini ' :  '  Ante  missam  vero  faciant  mandatum 
cum  peregrinis  et  hospitibus. ' 

In  addition  to  these  surviving  pre-Norman 
service-books,  we  have  scattered  historical  refer- 
ences to  the  observance  of  the  rite  in  the  A.S. 
Church.  Wluothus,  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  ordained 
a  ctaUy  celebration  of  the  mandatum.  St.  Oswald, 
archb.  of  York,  washed  the  feet  of  12  poor  men 
and  fed  them  every  day.  In  other  religious  houses 
it  was  the  practice  to  wash  the  feet  of  as  many 
poor  persons  as  there  were  monks  in  the  convent, 
not  only  on  Maundy  Thursday,  but  on  the  Saturday 
before  Palm  Sunday,  which  therefore  received  the 
name  of  Mandatum,  pauperum  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  regular  Mandati  Dies  (T.  F.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  Brit.  Pop.  Customs,  1876,  p.  139).  Aelfric, 
archb.  of  Canterbury  (A.D.  996-1006),  ordered  the 
Saxon  priests :  '  Imple  mandata  Domini  in  coena 
ipsius,'  '  Do  on  Thursday  as  our  Lord  commands 
you,  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor,  feed  and  clothe 
them,  and  with  humility  wash  your  feet  among 
yourselves  as  Christ  himself  did  and  commanded 
us  so  to  do.'  Kock  {Church  of  our  Fathers,  iv.  85, 
95)  describes  in  full  detail  the  ceremony  as  observed 
in  the  A.S.  Church.  The  rubric  for  the  mandatum 
is  given  by  St.  Dunstau  as  it  was  carried  out  in 
every  large  church  throughout  Anglo-Saxondom 
(Reg.  Cone.  87).  Kupert  of  Deutz  (Tuitensis) 
(t  1135)  erroneously  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  rite 
to  the  woman  who  anointed  Christ's  feet.  It  was 
sometimes  performed  in  monasteries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comforting  the  souls  of  friends  and  families 
of  decea.sed  ijersoas,  and  was  regularly  practised 
by  the  A.S.  kings  {Biblioth.  Patr.  951,  referred 
to  in  Fosbrooke,  Encyc.  of  Ant.,  Lend.  1840,  art. 
'Maundy,'  p.  827).  The  Clugniac  monks  merely 
touched  with  wetted  fingers  the  feet  of  these  poor 
men :  the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians  scrupulously 
•washed  the  feet  of  the  brethren,  the  abbot  himself 
not  being  excused. 

Further  references  to  the  early  En^^liBh  practice  will  be  found 
Id  the  Cistercian  Consuetvdiiies  (ed.  Gui^nard,  p.  110  [1878]) ; 
and  in  II.  J.  Feaaey,  op,  cit.  p.  95.  Iteferences  to  the  observance 
cf  the  rit«  in  later  times  are  found  in  several  of  the  missals, 
•ervice-books,  and  'uses.'  The  Westviinster  Missal  (Missale 
ad  umim  BccUt.  Wentman.  (ed.  J.  Wickham  Ijcgg,  Henry 
Bradshawikic.,  ii.  [1893]  673)  has  'ad  mandatum  pauperum  in 
die  cene,  Antiphona  "Dominus  Ihesus"'  (sec  also  note  in  vol. 
Hi.  i>.  lolO  as  to  the  identity  of  this  anUiem  with  that  in 
Lanlranc's  rule).  The  York  Misnal  {Missate  ad  usuin  insvjnig 
Ecckt.  Elior.  (Surtees  Soc.J  i.  ini,  ed.  Henderson,  1874),  a  .MS 
of  the  12th  cent.,  gives  the  rubric  first  for  the  rnandalmn  for 
the  fioor,  and  then  that  for  the  brethren  (see  Maskell,  Anc. 
Liturg.  <if  the  Ch.  <ij  Emjland,  188'2).  The  Book  0/  Evesham 
(Officiuin  eccles.  Abbatum  secundum  usrnn  Krcsliam.  Monast. 
(ed.  H.  A.  Wilson,  Henry  Bradshaw  Soc,  Ix>nd.  ls;i:il),  a  MS  of 
A.D.  1300,  gives  a  full  guide  to  the  abbot  as  to  the  performance 
of  the  mandatum  (pp.  83-87).  The  Concordia  Ref/ularis  places 
the  abbot's  Maundy  (col.  85,  line  10)  immediately  after  the 
mixtum  (the  'refreshment'),  and  makes  no  mention  of  a 
mandatum  pauperum  performed  by  the  convent  generally. 
Ijanfranc's  Statvta  agree  with  the  Kvtsham  Book  in  placing  here 
the  mandatum  jiaupermn,  but  differ  from  it  in  making  no 
menlionotUiea\A>oVHMauiu\\(}{f.}uer,Apost.  Bened.in  Anglia, 
1628,  App.  87,  2iij).  The  Riir.s  of  Durham  (1593  [Surtees  Soc. 
1903),  pp.  86-77)  gives  us  a  clear  statement  of  the  two  services— 
the  mandatum  pauperum  and  the  nuindatumfratrum — in  that 
cathedral.  Recent  excavations  in  Durham  liave  revealed  flre- 
places  for  heating  the  water  used  in  these  rites.  In  some  fonn 
er  other  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mauudy  eusled  here  iroui  ntj 


early  times.  The  constitutions  of  priors  Absolon,  German,  and 
Bertram  in  the  12th  cent,  provide  for  the  Maundy  at  Durham 
(Hutchinson,  Durham,  1786-94,  ii.  69  n.,  70  n.).  Similarly  of 
the  service  at  Ripon  Cathedral  we  rend  (Memorials  of  Ripon, 
iii.  208,  211,  216,  221  [Surtees  Soc.J)  :  '  Et  in  iij  buscellis  frumenti 
empt.  tarn  pro  mandato  in  Coena  Domini  quam  Kukaristia  pro 
coramunione  omnium  parochianorum  contra  festum  Paschae  4  8. 
9'^;  precium  buscell,  19^^.'  There  are  also  references  to  the 
ceremony  in  the  Use  of  Sarum  {The  Sarum  Customs  as  set 
forth  in  the  Consuetudinary  and  Customary,  ed.  W.  H.  Frere, 
2  vols.,  1898  [Henry  Bradshaw  Soc.]),  which  from  the  13th 
century  began  to  predominate  over  the  other  service-books, 
e.g.  I'he  Use  of  Bangor  (a.d.  1268),  The  Use  of  Lincoln,  and  The 
Use  of  St.  Asaph  (hoth  of  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent.).  See 
also  Swete,  Church  Services  and  Service  Books  before  the  Re- 
formation,  1896.  Many  of  the  English  cathedrals  still  retain 
indications  of  the  identical  spots  where  the  feet-washing  was 
performed.  Thus  '  at  York  Minster,  the  Maundy  seats  are 
probably  those  in  the  N.  choir  aisle :  at  Worcester  in  the  E. 
alley  of  the  cloisters  is  a  bench  table  anciently  used  at  the 
Maundy ;  at  Westminster  on  a  stone  bench  in  the  E.  cloister 
sat  the  12  beggars  whose  feet  the  abbot  washed,  and  under  the 
nosing  of  the  bench  still  remain  the  copper  eyes  from  which 
hung  the  carpet  on  which  he  knelt  during  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony.  At  Lichfield,  and  probably  other  cathedrals 
destitute  of  cloisters,  the  Maundy  ceremony  took  place  in 
choirs '  (Feasey,  107,  and  Home  Counties  Maxjazine,  Nov.  1909). 

The  monastic  and  the  royal  Maundy  were  ob- 
served in  England  under  the  Norman,  Plantagenet, 
and  Tudor  reigns,  as  many  references  iu  history 
reveal. 

Matthew  Paris  (a.d.  1200-1259),  in  his  Chronica  Majora,  and 
Johannes  de  Fordun  (t  1385),  in  his  Chronica  gentis  Scotorum, 
lib.  v.  c.  29,  tell  how  Matilda^Queen  of  England  (1109),  '  neo 
horrebat  pedes  lavare  morhlabrum,  ulcera  sanie  distillantia 
contrect^re  manibus,  longa  postremo  protelare  oscula  et 
mensam  apponere,  et  in  servitio  Dei  audiendo  voluptas  unica.' 

Henry  ll.'s  reign. — The  devotion  with  which  Roger,  archb. 
of  York  (1154-1181),  always  went  about  this  ceremony  of  feet- 
washing,  and  his  habit  of  paying  the  expenses,  are  specially 
recorded  by  old  writers  (Stubbs,  Actus  Pontif.  Ebor.,  in 
Twysden,  Hist.  Angl.  Script.,  1852,  ii.  1723). 

Edward  i.'s  reign. — The  accounts  of  the  wardrobe  expenses 
of  IBdward  i.  (1272-1307)  record  the  giving  of  money  on  ISaster 
Eve  to  13  poor  persons  whose  feet  the  Queen  had  washed 
(Thorns,  Book  of  llie  Court,  1844,  p.  311). 

Edward  n.'s  reign. — Tlie  king  fed  200  poor  in  honour  of 
Pentecost — *  accordmg  to  ancient  custom '  (A  Q,  7th  ser.,  xii.  53). 

Edward  iii.'s  reign. — William  de  Wykeham  records  of  Robert 
Betun,  bishop  of  llereford,  that  such  was  his  piety  that  he 
tuiice  performed  this  humble  office  on  Maundy  Thursday 
{Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  310).  Langland,  in  his  Vision  concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman  (ed.  Skeat,  ii.  488,  ch.  xvi.  line  140),  shows 
the  custom  at  the  end  of  the  same  reign  : 

'Til  it  bifel  on  a  Fryday  a  litel  bifore  Paske 
The  Thorsday  byfore  there  he  made  his  maundee' 

(ii).  [note]  ii.  239). 

The  close  Roll  34  of  Edward  in.  has  this  entry  :  '  March  21, 
at  Kenilworth  the  king  washed  the  feet  of  60  jioor  men ' ;  the 
previous  day  there  had  been  an  order  for  slippers,  cloth,  etc. 
{IVardrolie  Roll,  19  Edw.  ni.).  It  was  in  Edward  lll.'s  reign 
(in  1363)  that  the  practice  of  granting  doles  was  formally 
inaugurated  (John  Brady,  Clavis  Calendaria,  i.  [1815]  285).  'The 
custom  of  all  religious  houses  and  good  Catholics  of  bringing 
out  their  broken  food  in  '  maunds '  to  distribute  to  the  poor  ^ave 
rise  to  a  veritable  fair  in  many  places,  e.g.  Tombland  Fair  at 
Norwich,  held  on  the  plain  before  the  cathedral  close  (Brewer, 
Diet,  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  new  ed.,  1895,  p.  821). 

Edward  iv.'s  reign. — Elizabeth  of  York,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  future  wife  of  Henry  vii.,  used  to  bestow 'on  xxxvij 
pore  women  every  woman  iijs.  jd.,  for  hir  maundy  upon  Shire 
Thursday '  (/"rtyi/  Purse  Expenses,  i.). 

Henry' vjll.'s  reign.—Tho  king  himself  on  Maundy  Thursday 
washed  the  feet  of  as  many  poor  men  as  he  himself  was  years 
old,  and  thereafter  distributed  to  them  meat,  clothes,  and 
money  (a.d.  1609-1547),  as  Sir  Thomas  More  testified  (Works, 
1319).  In  the  Household  Book  (1770,  p.  864  f.)  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  begun  in  a.d.  1612  (new  ed.  1906),  there  is  an 
inventory  of  '  Al-maner  of  things  yerly  yeven  by  my  lorde  of 
his  Maundy,  ande  my  laidis.  and  his  lordshippi's  childeren.'  At 
Peterborough  Abbey  in  1630,  Cardinal  VVolscy  washed  and 
kissed  the  feet  of  59  poor  men.  After  wiping  them,  he  granted 
to  each  individual  12  pennies,  3  ells  of  good  canvas  to  make 
shirts,  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  a  cart  of  red  herrings,  and  3  white 
herrings  (Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey  2,  1827  ;  Holinshed,  iii.  914). 

In  this  reign  also  Catherine  of  Arragon,  while  Queen,  was 
wont  to  observe  the  day  with  feet-washing  of  old  women  ;  but, 
after  her  divorce,  Henry  forbade  her  to  do  so  (1533)  except 
under  the  title  of  Princess  Dowager. 

Mary's  reign.— Mary  in  1550  gave  a  dazzling  exhibition  of  her 
love  for  pageantry  by  a  celebration  of  this  rite  on  the  grandest 
scale  imagmable.  The  account  of  it  is  given  in  a  letter  of 
Marco  Antonio  Faitta,  Secretary  to  Cardinal  Pole,  the  Pope's 
l,egate,  to  a  correspondent  iu  Venice  of  date  3rd  April  1656 
{Calendar  of  Slate  Papers  [Venetian],  vi.  428). 

Elizabeth's  reion.—The  royal  Maundy  was  continued  when 
England  was  no  longer  Roman.  Jillizabeth  in  1579  very 
elaljorately  performed  the  rite  at  Greenwich  Palace  on  89  poor 
persons   (see   no.  6183,  Add.  M8S   in   Brit.  Mus. ;    Nichols, 
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Pnm-euet^f  Queen  BluabelA*.  1823,  i.  326;  Hone,  EvcryDav 

*CAiri« '//.•.  r«(m  (1660-1885). -'On  Thursday  Iwt  Hi« 
m^T^-^hed  iSSr  men's  tett  in  the  Banqueting  House  an 
act  ot  huniilily  used  l>y  his  predecessors  to  as  many  i>oor  men 
„  he  1^  eS  vea4  Tl.e  Queen  did  the  sa.ne  to  wyeral 
women^ut  one  if  the  clock  at  St.  James' '  (Rmnlm  Pa,^rs, 
wSv  VM.  Pepys  (Diarv,  ed.  WheaUey,  1890,  vi.  257)  states  : 
■  ADrir/th  1867.-.MV  wile  ha<l  l«en  ...  to  the  Maundy,  it 
bcinir  Maundy  Thursciay;  hut  the  King  did  not  wash  the  poor 
neode's  feet  himself,  but  the  Bishop  of  London  did  it  for  hmi. 
Itwas  in  this  reign  that  'Maundy  pennies'  were  first  coined, 
ooming  fresh  from  the  mint  to  the  recipients. 

James  n.'t  r«Vii.— The  last  English  sovereign  to  perform  the 
rite  in  full  was  James  ll.  (1C8.'>-1701).  In  Colsom's  Guide  de 
Londm  pour  let  Strangers,  1893,  p.  33,  it  is  said :  '  I*  Jeudv 
Saint,  le  tloy,  scion  un  fort  ancienne  coutumc,  lave  les  pieds  a 
tout  autant  de  vieillards  qu'il  a  d'ann6es.'  But  in  the  3rd  ed. 
of  the  same  work  (p.  43)  there  is  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
act  was  no  longer  tiertormed  by  royalty  in  Britain:  'Mais  le 
Roy  O.  III.  (  =  William  ill.)  a  laissd  I'intendence  de  cette  cere- 
monie  Jl  son  grand  Auinonier  ou  un  Evfique  du  Koyaume." 

George   IVt   reign  (1727-1760).  —  We   P?s?,«;8»^  »",  pl*^'?~ 


account  ot  how  the  archb.  of  York,  as  Lord  High  Almoner  (on 
16lh  April  1731),  performed  the  annual  ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  ot  a  certain  number  ot  poor  in  the  Royal  CJhapel,  White- 
hall, in  lieu  of  the  monarch  (see  Hone,  op.  cit.  i.  402 ;  (jrtib 
Street  Journal,  Friday,  23rd  April  1736;  and  Old  and  Aew 
London,  Hi.  363 1.). 

Since  1754  the  rite  of  feet-washing  has  been 
wholly  obsolete  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  in 
place  of  the  former  gifts  of  provisions  and  clothing 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  is  granted.  The  ceremony  in 
1814  is  described  by  Hone  {op.  cit.  i.  401).  In  1818, 
owing  to  the  advanced  age"of  George  ill.,  the  num- 
ber o?  recipients  amounted  to  160.  During  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  it  was  the  custom  to  present  Maundy 
pennies  to  twice  as  many  aged  men  and  women  as 
the  Queen  had  lived  years.  King  Edward  yii. 
continued  the  ceremony  through  the  Lord  High 
Almoner,  and  the  practice  is  kept  up  similarly  by 
King  George  V. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  still 
preserves  the  rite  in  its  entirety,  at  least  in  certain 
places.  The  Cardinal- Archbishop,  clothed  in  epis- 
copal robes,  washes,  and  wipes  with  a  linen  cloth, 
the  feet  of  13  choir  boys  arrayed  in  cassock  and  cotta, 
in  the  (Cathedral  at  Westminster,  each  boy  after- 
wards receiving  a  gift-book  (Walsh,  op.  cit.  p.  675). 
(9)  Scotland.— The  references  to  the  practice  are 
scanty.  St.  Kentigern  is  recorded  to  have  washed 
the  feet  of  lepers  on  the  Saturday  before  Palm 
Sunday  (R.  Craig  Maclagan,  Scottish  Myths,  1882, 
p.  139).  St.  Cuthbert,  who  may  be  reckoned  as 
Scottish  (A.D.  676),  is  recorded  by  St.  Bede  {Life  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  tr.  Stevenson,  1887,  p.  33)  to  have 
found  one  day  at  Ripon  a  young  man  sitting  in  the 
gue.st  chamWr  in  time  of  snow.  He  welcomed  him 
with  the  cu-itomary  forms  of  kindness.  He  bathed 
his  feet  for  him,  wiped  them  with  a  towel,  placed 
them  in  his  bosom,  himself  chafing  them  with  his 
hands.  During  his  residence  in  Lindisfarne, 
'  he  would  devoutly  wash  the  feet  of  his  brother  monks  with 
warm  water,  and  he  in  his  turn  was  forced  at  times  by  tliem 
to  take  off  his  shoes,  and  to  sufler  them  to  wash  his  feet ; 
for  so  entirely  had  he  put  off  all  care  as  to  the  body,  and 
•o  had  given  himself  up  to  the  care  ot  the  soul  alone,  that 
when  once  he  had  put  on  his  long  hose,  which  were  made  of 
hide,  he  used  to  wear  them  for  several  months  together.  Yea, 
with  the  exception  of  once  at  Easter,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
never  took  them  off  again  tor  a  year  until  the  return  ot  the 
Pasch,  when  he  was  unshod  for  the  ceremony  ot  the  washing  of 
the  teet  which  is  wont  to  take  place  on  Maundy  Thursday '  (ib. 

fi.  84 ;  cf.  Mart^ne,  De  Ant.  Beet.  Discip.  c.  xxii.  pp.  277,  346 
ed.  1706],  and  De  Ant.  Monach.  Rit.  iii.  13.  BOf.). 
In  Turgot's  Life  of  St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
p.  61   (tr.  from  the  Latin  by  W.    Forbes-Leith, 
1884),  as  also  in  Johannes  de  Fordun's  Chronica 

?'entis  Scotorum,  lib.  v.  ('The  Historians  of  Scot- 
and ')  p.  216,  it  is  stated  tliat,  '  when  the  office  of 
matins  was  finished,  she  (Margaret),  returning  to 
Iier  chamlier,  along  with  the  king  (Malcolm  Can- 
more),  washed  the  feet  of  six  poor  persons,  and  used 
to  give  them  something  wherewith  to  relieve  their 
poverty.'  ller  son,  Alexamler  I.,  the  Fierce,  copied 
the  example  of  his  motlier  {ib.  ch.  28,  p.  227). 
After  the  Reformation  the  practice  was  viewed 


with  gi-cat  abhorrence  (Calilorwoml,  Hist.  1678,  iii. 
703,  referring  to  reign  of  James  VI.). 

(10)  Ireland. — Traces  of  the  monastic  celebration 
of  this  rite  are  recorded  in  the  Missalc  Vetus 
Hibernicum  (ed.  F.  E.  Warren,  1879,  p.  119,  in  the 
service  for  Maundy  Thursday) ;  in  the  legends  of 
St.  Bridgit  (Hull,  Early  Christian  Ireland,  1905, 
p.  144  ;  .see  also  Lives  of  the  Saints  from-  the  Book 
of  Lismore  [ed.  W.  Stokes,  1890];  Carniicliael, 
Carmina  Gadelica,  1900  ;  cf.  also  what  is  said  about 
St.  Brendan,  above,  p.  818''). 

(11)  Palestine. —The  Latin  observance  of  the 
mamlatum  takes  plao«  in  Jerusalem  in  front  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  between  the 
Chapel  of  the  Angel  and  the  Greek  church.  The 
rite  is  described  by  Mantell,  in  PEFSt,  1882, 
p.  160. 

ii.  The  Eastern  CnURCHES.—{\)  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church. — The  ceremony  of  the  Lavipedinm 
was  oljserved  with  a  scrupulosity  in  the  Eastern 
Church  rivalling  that  of  the  Western  communion. 
The  office — ii  iKo\ov0la  toO  Selou  Kal  lepoO  vnrTTJpos — 
is  in  the  ordinary  ETXOAOnON  TO  MEFA.  Older 
forms  are  noted  in  Goar,  ETXOAOnON'  (p.  591). 
The  variants  from  Cod.  Basiliensis,  noted  by  Goar, 
are  the  oldest  extant,  viz.  c.  A.D.  795.  (Sec  also 
Dmitrijewski,  Euchologia,  for  further  details  re- 
garding the  ancient  office. )  The  Greek  office  pre- 
scribes a  full  service  of  chants  and  prayers  and  the 
acting  out  in  every  detail  of  what  our  Lord  said  or 
did— e.ff.,  at  the  words  '  He  poureth  water  into  a 
basin,'  the  brother  both  repeats  the  sentence  and 
imitates  the  action.  Goar  (p.  596)  refers  to  Jerome's 
practice  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  to  Bethlehem,  and  to  that  of  Laurentius 
of  performing  the  same  office  for  Christian  con- 
fessors in  prison.  A  t  the  presen  t  time  the  monastic 
Lavipedinm,  being  regarded  as  an  ordinance  by  the 
Greek  Church,  is  performed  on  Maundy  Thursday 
throughout  the  area  over  which  the  Orthodox 
Cliurch  holds  sway  (cf.  Wheeler,  Voyages,  1689,  ii. 
414,  and  Tournefort,  Voyage  into  the  Levant,  1718, 
Letter  iii.  p.  85:  'The  more  zealous  among  the 
bbhops  wash  the  feet  of  12  Papas  ;  the  exhortation 
they  now  excuse  themselves  from '). 

(a)  BtMJto.— The  teet  of  the  'apostles'  are  washed  In  all 
Russian  convents,  and  especially  in  St.  Petersburg  and  .Moscow. 
Twelve  monks  arranged  in  a  semicircle  are  thus  treated  by  the 
archbishop  in  the  crowded  cathedral.  '  The  archb.,  performing 
all  and  much  more  than  is  related  of  our  Saviour  in  the  13th 
ch.  of  John,  takes  off  his  robes,  girds  up  his  loins  with  a  towel, 
and  proceeds  to  wash  the  feet  of  them  all  until  he  comes  to  the 
representative  of  St.  Peter,  who  rises,  and  says,  "Lord,  dost 
thou  wash  my  feet?"  and  the  same  interlocution  takes  place 
as  between  our  Saviour  and  that  apostle '  (Clarke,  Trae.  in 
Russia  [1810],  i.  66;  see  also  Leo  Allatius,  de  dom.  et  hebd. 
Groec.,  1646,  p.  21).  The  Czar  of  Russia,  as  the  head  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  continues  to  this  day  at  St.  Peters, 
burg  the  practice  of  the  Imperial  mandatwrn,  which  was  ob- 
served in  the  Court  ot  the  Byzantine  Emperors  at  Constanti- 
nople. 'The  fullest  account  ot  the  ancient  Byzantine  ritual  is 
given  by  Codinus,  de  Officiis  Magnce  Ecctesiee  (ed.  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1839,  p.  70,  and  notes,  p.  318 ;  see  also  PG  clvii.  ;  and,  for  the 
date  of  Codinus,  to  whom  the  de  Officiis  is  erroneously  attri- 
buted [end  ot  14th  and  beg.  of  15th  cent.],  see  Oibhon,  Declim 
and  Fall  [ed.  Bury,  1896-1900],  vi.  617,  notej.  The  rejietition  of 
the  Trisagion  ;  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  into  the  basin  by  the 
Czar  ;  the  entrance  ot  the  12  poor  men,  each  carrying  a  burning 
taper  ;  the  washing  and  kissing  ot  the  right  foot  ot  each  by  the 
Emperor ;  and  the  giving  to  each  pauper  ot  three  pieces  of  gold, 
are  all  slight  variants  in  practice  from  the  ritu,ll  as  observed 
elsewhere.  .  ....         , 

(a)  Turkey.— The  monastic  tnandatvm  is  earned  out  yearly  on 
Maundy  Thursday  by  the  Greek  Metrojiolitan  in  Constantinople. 

(v)  Palestine..— On  Maundy  Thursday  the  Greek  Patriarch 
washes  the  feet  ot  12  of  his  bishops  in  a  court  in  front  ot  the 
Church  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  centre  of  the 
courtyard  is  an  oval  rostnim,  about  4  ft.  above  the  pavement,  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  railing,  and  enclosing  a  s|iace  alwut  8  ft.  by  12  ft. 
Inside  and  around  the  railing  are  seats  for  the  bishops,  and  at 
the  back  a  gold  and  white  arm-chair  cushioned  with  red  satin 
tor  the  Patriarch.  A  priest  carries  in  and  pl.accs  before  the 
Patriarch  a  large  golden  pitcher  in  a  basin  ot  gold  as  large  as  a 
tooMmth.  Then  all  rise  while  pra\  er  is  offered.  The  Patriarch 
removes  his  grand  gn«n,  and  stands  in  a  white  silk  rolie  with  a 
gold  and  white  girdle.  lie  twists  a  long  Turkish  bath-towel 
round  hto  loins,  and  pours  water  into  the  basin,  while  the  twelv* 
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bishops  get  their  feet  out  o!  their  gaiters,  and  pull  off  their 
white  cotton  socks.  Each  then  extends  one  bare  foot  to  the 
Patriarch,  who  sprinkles,  dries,  and  kisses  each.  The  last  is 
'St.  Peter,'  who  objects,  violently  gesticulates,  and  rises.  But 
the  Patriarch  0{>ens  the  Bible,  reads  the  words  of  Christ,  shakes 
his  band  at  Peter,  and  the  unrul.v  '  apostle '  submits.  At  this 
moment  the  bells  of  the  Greek  churches  all  over  Jerusalem 
break  into  music.  The  Patriarch  descends  the  steps  and,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bishops  in  double  file,  marches  away.  A  priest 
liftB  the  vase  containing  the  remains  of  the  holy  water,  dips  a 
large  bouquet  of  roses  into  it,  and  therewith  sprinkles  the 
upturned  faces  of  the  eagerly  expectant  crowd,  who  rush  for- 
ward, wipe  up  the  drops  on  the  floor  with  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  rub  their  faces  with  them  !  OValsh,  672  ;  a  very  full  account 
is  given  by  Ijeut.  Mantell,  PEFSt,  1882,  p.  158). 

(2)  Armenian. — A  translation  of  the  office  for 
Maundy  Thursday  is  given  by  F.  C.  Conybeare 
{Jiituale  Armenorum,  p.  21'2) : 

'  For  to-day  our  Lord,  the  Giver  of  life,  humbled  himself  for 
our  salvation,  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciples.  And  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth  in  the  guise  of  a  servant,  in  all  humility 
fulfilling  the  tremendous  economy,  went  down  on  the  knees  of 
du8t.created  beings,  and  with  the  raiment  wherewith  he  was 
girt,  wiped  away  and  cleansed  the  feet  of  his  apostles,  giving 
them  power  and  authority  to  trample  on  asps  and  vipers  and  all 
the  hosts  of  the  enemy  ...  so  then  it  was  the  compassionate 
God  Christ,  Son  of  God,  who  to-day  stooped  to  the  feet  of  the 
disciples,  washing  away  the  scandal  from  tiiem'  (the  t«xt  is 
from  A,  an  uncial  codex  in  San  Lazaro  Monast.,  Venice,  not 
dated,  but  probably  of  0th  cent,  not  later  than  10th). 

In  the  Armenian  rite  a  ves.sel  of  water  is  placed  in 
the  choir,  and  chrism  is  poured  cro.sswise  upon  it  at 
the  benediction.  When  the  bishop  lias  washed  the 
feet  of  clergy  and  people,  he  also  anoints  tliera. 
Then,  resuming  his  cope,  which  was  laid  aside  for 
the  feet-washing,  he  is  lifted  up  on  high,  and  dis- 
penses the  people  from  fasting  during  Easter-tide 
(Butler,  op.  cit.  ii.  350). 

The  Armenian  ser\-ices  of  Holy  Week,  in  the  form  they  have 
assumed  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  retain  till  to-day,  have 
been  published  by  Amy  Apcar  of  Calcutta  {Melodies  of  five  Offices 
in  Holy  Week,  according  to  the  Eoly  Apostolic  Church  of  A  rmenia, 
I^ipzig,  1002).  In  this  work  the  hymns  sung  by  the  congrega- 
tion are  printed  with  modern  musical  notation  (note  by  Cony- 
beare, loc.  cit.  p.  219). 

(3)  Coptic— The  Text  of  the  Office  is  in  Tuki, 
Ei>xoX(i7ioi',  pp.  T-TKj'  (170-226).  The  present  Coptic 
usage  is  described  by  A.  J.  Butler,  ii.  350  : 

'On  Maundy  Thursday,  called  "The  Thursday  of  the  Cove- 
nant," tierce,  sext,  and  nones  are  duly  recited ;  after  which,  if 
there  be  no  consecration  of  the  holy  oils  to  come  first,  a  proces- 
sion ia  formed  to  a  small  tank  in  the  nave,  where  the  Patriarch 
bteases  the  water  with  ceremonies  similar  to  those  ordained  for 
Epipliany,  but  the  gospels  and  hynms  on  this  occasion  dwell 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples. 
At  the  end  of  the  prayer*,  the  Patriarch  gives  his  benison  to  the 
uaenibled  priests  and  people,  sprinkling  them  with  water  from 
the  tank  ;  then  abo  he  washes  the  feet  of  sundry  persons,  lx)th 
clerical  and  lay,  and  dries  them  with  a  towel.  On  this  day, 
immediately  after  the  washing  of  feet,  the  door  of  the  "  haikal " 
Is  opened  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Comnuuiion,  after 
which  it  is  closed  again  ;  but  in  this  Mass  the  kiss  of  peace  and 
the  commemoration  of  the  dead  are  omitted.'  In  the  '  Systa- 
tical  Letter,'  or  decree  of  the  Synod  read  by  the  Deacon  from 
the  ambon  or  pulpit,  setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  Patriarch,  it 
is  ex^essly  mentioned  that  he  is  to  perform  the  office  of  feet- 
washing  on  Maundy  Thursday  (id.  ii.  14.";).  Hence  Butler  thinks 
the  ivixtpi  mentioned  in  the  ancient  rubric  must  mean  a  towel, 
doubtless  of  fine  embroidery,  ^rgeously  woven  with  silver  and 
gold.  It  wa*  laid  on  the  patriarch's  shoulder  at  his  ordination, 
with  8peci.il  reference  to  his  performance  of  this  ceremony,  to 
which  the  Coptic  Church  attached  great  importance  (see  IJiitler, 
ii.  122,  for  the  special  fanon  used  instead  of  a  mitre  on  tills 
occasion). 

The  tank  used  for  feet-wa.ihing  i.-i  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  Egyptian  churches.  It  is  usually  a 
shallow  rectangular  basin  about  two  feet  long  and 
one  foot  broad,  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  edged  gene- 
rally with  costly  marbles.  The  ordinary  position 
for  it  is  in  the  westward  part  of  the  nave,  but  in 
many  desert  churches  it  lies  rather  more  eastward 
{ib.  1.  23). 

7.  Feet-washing  in  Protestant  Churches.— (1) 
Lutherrm.— At  the  Reformation,  Luther  deriounce(l 
the  practice  of  feet-washing  with  characteristic 
plainness  of  speech.  To  him  the  ceremony  was  one 
'In  which  the  superior  washes  the  feet  of  his  inferior,  who,  the 
ceremony  over,  will  have  to  act  all  the  more  humbly  towards 
him,  while  Christ  had  ni.ide  it  an  emblem  of  true  humility  and 
abnegation,  and  raised  thereby  the  position  of  those  whose  feet 
he  washed.  "We  have  notliing  to  do,"  said  he,  "with  feet- 
WMhlng  vUh  mUer ;  otherwise  it  is  not  only  the  feet  of  the 


twelve,  but  those  of  ever^vbody  we  should  wash.  People  would 
be  much  more  benefited  if  a  general  bath  were  at  once  ordered, 
and  the  whole  body  washed.  If  you  wish  to  wash  your 
neighbour's  feet,  see  that  your  heart  is  really  humble,  and 
help  every  one  in  becoming  better '*'  {Sinntliche  Schri/tent  pt. 
xiii.  (Magdeburg,  1743J,  col.  080). 

Similarly  the  Lutheran  J.  A.  Bengel  (1687-1751) 
followed  his  master  in  condemnation  of  the  rite  : 

'  In  our  day,  popes  and  princes  imitate  the  feet- washing  to  the 
letter ;  but  a  greater  subject  for  admiration  would  be,  for  in- 
stance, a  pope,  in  unaffected  liumility,  washing  the  feet  of  one 
king,  than  the  feet  of  twelve  paupers '  {Gnotnon  [En^.  tr.', 
1835-36,  ii.  420] ;  Bengel  recommends  the  study  of  Ittigius,  de 
Pedilavio,  1703). 

In  1718  the  Lutheran  Upper  Consistory  of 
Dresden  condemned  twelve  Lutheran  citizens  of 
Weida  to  public  penance  for  having  permitted 
Duke  Moritz  Wilhelm  to  wash  their  feet  (PRE' 
vi.  325,  art.  'EuR.swaschung'). 

(2)  Moravian. — Amongst  the  other  ancient  prac- 
tices revived  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  was  that 
of  the  Pedilavmm,  though  they  did  not  strictly 
enforce  it.  It  used  to  be  performed  not  only  by 
leaders  towards  their  followers,  but  also  by  the 
Brethren  among  themselves,  while  they  sang  a 
hymn  in  which  the  signiticance  of  the  rite  (called 
'  the  lesser  Baptism ')  was  explained.  In  1818,  at 
a  Synod  of  the  Church  held  at  Hermhut,  the 
practice  was  abolished. 

(3)  Mennonites. —Menno  Simons  (U92-1559)  in 
his  work,  The  Fundamental  Book  of  the  True 
Christian  Faith  (1539),  laid  stress  on  feet-washing 
in  addition  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a 
necessary  ordinance  (Mosheim,  Ecel.  Hist.'',  1868, 
iii.  545 ;  Kurtz,  Church  History,  ii.  405  [Eng.  tr.^ 
1891]).  His  followers  were  styled  Podoniptce. 
The  Confession  of  the  United  Brethren  or  Men- 
nonites (1660)  acknowledges  the  standing  obliga- 
tion of  the  rite  as  instituted  by  Christ.  The 
Mennonite  Church  in  Holland  was  in  1554  split 
into  '  Flemings '  and  '  Waterlanders,'  the  former 
holding  the  binding  necessity  of  feet-washing,  the 
latter  being  not  so  strict.  1  he  Waterlanders  now 
call  themselves  Doopsgezinden.  The  literal  prac- 
tice of  feet-washing  led  to  a  split  in  the  American 
Mennonite  Church  in  1811  (McClintock- Strong, 
Cyclop,  vi.  95,  art.  'Mennonites'). 

(4)  Tunkers  or  Dunkards. — However  divided  on 
other  points,  the  members  of  this  sect  are  all 
agreed  on  the  binding  obligation  to  observe  the 
feet-washing.  The  ceremony  takes  place  twice  a 
year  in  each  congregation  before  the  celebration  of 
the  love-feast.  But  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  feet- 
washing,  i.e.  whether  the  person  who  washes  the 
feet  must  also  wipe  them,   or  whether  another 

Eerson  should  perform  the  latter  operation,  there 
ave  l)een  grave  disputes.  The  'single  mode'  is 
insisted  on  by  the  oldest  churches  as  being  more  in 
line  with  Christ's  example,  but  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing has  prescribed  the  '  double  mode '  as  the  re- 
cognized rubric  for  the  general  brotherhood  (Schafl- 
Herzog,  iv.  24,  art.  'Dunkers'). 

(5)  iVinebrennerians,  or  The  Church  of  God. — 
The  11th  article  of  their  creed  .says :  This  Cliurch 
'  believes  that  the  ordinance  of  Feet-washing,  that 
is,  the  literal  washing  of  the  saints'  feet  according 
to  the  words  and  example  of  Christ,  is  obligatory 
upon  all  Christians,  and  ought  to  be  observed  by 
all  the  Church  of  God.'  In  every  congregation 
Feet- washing,  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
are  'positive  ordinances  of  perpetual  standing  in 
the  (Jhurch'  (see  H.  K.  Carroll,  The  Religious 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  i.  102  ;  SchafV-Herzog, 
iii.  91  ;  PRE^  ii.  389  ;  McClintock-Strong,  ii.  338, 
art.  '  Church  of  God '). 

(6)  The  Amana  Society,  or  Community  of 
true  Insjjiration. — One  of  their  most  sacred  re- 
ligious services  is  the  Liebesniahl,  or  love-feast, 
celebrated  now  but  once  in  two  years.  At  this 
Lord's  Supper,  the  ceremony  of  feet-washing  ia 
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observed  by  the  higher  spiritual  orders.  The  par- 
ticipants are  arranged  into  tlireo  classes :  '  The 
niunber  of  those  who  were  to  serve  had  to  bo  de- 
termined in  projiortion  to  the  groat  n>eniber»hip. 
Thus  there  were  appointed  for  the  foot- washing  at 
the  first  Love-feast  13  brothers  and  12  sisters.  .  .  . 
For  the  second  Love-feast  likewise  13  brothers  and 
14  sisters  from  the  first  claas '  (see  Amana  SOCIETY, 
vol.  i.  p.  365  f.). 

[(7)  Seventh-Day  Adventists. — Among  this  Amer- 
ican denomination  the  rite  of  feet-washing  'is 
observed  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  men  and 
women    meeting    separately    for    this    purpose, 

Srevious  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
uring  which  they  meet  together' (Special  Census 
Report  [1906]  on  Religioua  Bodies,  ii.  23,  Washing- 
ton, 1910). 

(8)  Baptist  sub-sects.  —  The  Freewill  Baptists 
believe  m  this  rite  (ib.  124),  as  do  some  General 
(Arminian)  Baptists  (»6.  128),  and  it  is  also  per- 
formed by  the  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestin- 
arian  Baptists  (ib.  156)  and  by  more  than  half  of  the 
Primitive  Baptists  (ib.  139).  Both  the  Separate 
Baptists  and  the  Duck  River  Baptists  (Baptist 
Church  of  Christ)  hold  that  there  are  three  ordi- 
nances—  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  feet- 
washing  (ib.  pp.  132,  136) ;  while  the  Coloured 
Primitive  Baptists  observe  the  rite  '  not  "  as  a 
Jewish  tradition  or  custom,  but  as  a  matter  of 
faith  in  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  the  example 
given  by  Him " ;  the  sacramental  service  is  not 
considered  complete  until  this  rite  is  performed' 
(i6.  151). 

(9)  River  Brethren. — Both  the  Brethren  in  Christ 
and  the  United  Zion's  Children — two  sub-sects  of 
this  denomination,  which  is  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Mennonites — observe  this  rite,  although 
the  United  Zion's  Children  differ  from  the  Brethren 
in  Christ  in  that  among  the  former  the  same  person 
both  washes  and  dries  the  feet,  while  among  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  one  person  washes  and  another 
dries  (i6.  173). 

(10)  Miscellaneous  American  sects. — The  Christian 
Union  occasionally,  though  rarely,  practise  feet- 
washing  (ib.  189),  but  it  is  a  distinctive  tenet  of  the 
Church  of  the  Living  God,  or  Christian  Workers 
for  Friendship  (to  be  distinguished  from  its  off- 
shoot, the  Apostolic  Church,  which  is  also  called 
Church  of  the  Living  God)  (ib.  208),  and  in  the 
Negro  Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ  the 
ceremony  is  performed  by  an  elder  (ib.  202).  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  New  Con- 
gregational Methodist  Church  in  1881  was  its  wish 
to  grant  to  those  who  desired  it  permission  to 
observe  the  rite  of  feet- washing  in  connexion  with 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (ib.  477). 
It  is  also  permitted  by  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,  who  hold  that  the  practice  of  feet-washing 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  individual 
(ib.  646).— Louis  H.  Gray.] 

It  remains  only  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the 

Surest  and  noblest  souls  in  modern  times  who  have 
ved  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men  have  felt 
BO  attracted  by  this  rite  that  they  have  desired  to 
have  it  recognized  as  a  sacrament  (see  A.  B.  Bruce, 
Life  of  William  Denny,  1888,  p.  256). 

8.  Feet- washings  in  connexion  with  marriage. 
— In  many  countries,  both  in  ancient  times  and  at 
the  present  day,  bathing  of  the  whole  body,  and, 
more  particularly,  washing  of  the  feet,  have  been 
reckone<l  essential  features  to  the  proper  celebra- 
tion of  marriage.  Thus  Roman  brides  had  their 
feet  washed  by  the  pronubm  when  they  approached 
their  husbands  on  the  wedding  day  (Festus  Pom- 
peius,  ii.  6  j  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  ;  of.  ^Iatt.  Brouerius, 
de  Pop.  Veter.  ac  Recent.  Adorationibus,  1713,  col. 
978).  In  many  parts  of  rural  England  and  Scotland, 
relics  of  this  onstom  still  survive.    On  the  evening 


before  the  marriage  takes  place,  a  few  of  the  bride- 
groom's friends  assemble  at  his  house,  when  a  large 
tub  nearly  filled  with  water  is  brought  forward. 
The  bridegroom  is  stripped  of  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  his  feet  and  legs  are  plunged  into  the  water. 
While  one  friend  with  a  besom  rubs  his  feet  vigor- 
ously, another  besmears  them  with  shoe-blacking 
or  soot,  while  a  third  practises  some  other  vagary 
(cf.  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  daubing 
their  nalced  bodies  with  clay  and  dirt  in  the  Dion- 
ysiac  Mysteries  ;  see  G.  L.  Gomme,  Folklore  Relic* 
of  Early  Village  Life,  1883,  p.  219 ;  Gregor,  Folk- 
lore  of  N.B.  Scotland,  1881,  p.  89 ;  and  de  Guber- 
natis,  Storia  comparata  degli  usi  nuziaZi  in  Italia, 
Milan,  1869,  p.  121).  In  1903  a  case  occurred  where 
the  bridegroom  was  a  son  of  the  Provost  of  Huntly. 
His  feet  were  thus  washed  by  his  friends,  and  the 
bride  would  have  been  similarly  treated  had  not 
her  health  prevented  it  (W.  C.  Hazlitt,  National 
Faiths  and  Popular  Customs,  1905,  ii.  454).  It 
was  sometimes  customary  for  the  ring  to  be  dropped 
into  the  water  during  the  washing  of  the  feet  of 
the  bride ;  whoever  recovered  it  first  was  deemed 
to  have  the  best  chance  of  being  the  next  to  be 
married  (John  Grant,  The  Penny  Wedding,  Edin. 
1836). 

In  the  warm  Orient,  the  practice  enters  largely 
into  the  ceremony  of  tlie  marriage  day.  In  some 
parts  of  Java  the  bride,  as  a  sim  of  her  subjection, 
kneels  and  washes  the  feet  of  tfie  bridegroom  as  he 
enters  the  house ;  and  in  other  places,  for  the  same 
reason,  he  treads  on  a  raw  egg,  and  she  wipes  his 
foot.  Among  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  Teng'gar 
Mountains  in  Java,  the  bride  washes  the  feet  of 
the  bridegroom,  while  she  is  still  actually  bending 
in  lowly  reverence  before  the  priest  during  the 
marriage  service  (E.  J.  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day 
in  all  Ages  and  Countries,  i.  [1869]  156,  157).  As  it 
is  by  means  of  the  hands  and  feet  that  bhuts  (evil 
spirits)  enter  the  body,  it  is  held  necessary  in  India 
for  feet- washing  to  form  part  of  the  marnage  cere- 
mony (Crooke,  Popular  Relig.  and  Folklore  of  N. 
Indui,  1896,  i.  241).  Thus,  at  a  Santal  wedding, 
women  come  forth  and  wash  the  feet  of  the  guests 
who  arrive  with  the  bridegroom  at  the  village 
(E.  T.  Dalton,  Descr.  Ethnol.  of  Bengal,  Calcutta, 
1872,  p.  216).  So  amon^  the  Mu4si,  at  certain 
times  in  the  marriage  service,  the  two  fathers  wash 
tlie  feet  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  respectively 
(ib.  234).  If  this  washing  were  omitted,  some 
foreign  and  presumably  dangerous  spirit  might 
.slip  into  the  company,  just  as  (according  to  the 
favourite  example  of  tlie  result  of  neglect  of  this 
rule)  Aditi's  failure  to  do  this  allowed  Indra  to 
form  the  Maruts  out  of  her  embryo  (Crooke,  i.  242). 
Amongst  the  Marathas  in  India,  feet-washing  is 
reneatedly  observed  in  connexion  with  a  marriage. 
When  the  bride^oom's  father  sends  a  relative 
along  with  the  priest  to  the  girl's  father  to  propose 
the  match,  they  are  welcomed,  and  water  is  given 
them  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet.  On  the  mar- 
riage day  a  married  woman  of  the  bride's  house 
pours  a  dish  full  of  water  mixed  with  lime  and 
turmeric  on  the  bridegroom's  feet  as  he  enters  the 
bride's  home.  As  soon  as  the  pair  are  husband 
and  wife,  the  bride's  father  and  mother  sit  on  two 
low  stools  in  front  of  the  bridegroom  face  to  face, 
and  the  father  washes  the  feet  of  the  husband, 
while  the  mother  pours  water  on  them  (Ethno- 
graphic Append,  to  the  Census  of  India,  1901,  p. 
96  f.).  Similarly  among  the  Deshasth  Brahmans, 
on  the  marriage  eve  the  women  of  the  girl's  house, 
especially  the  girl's  mother,  wash  the  boy's  mother's 
feet,  and  mark  her  brow  with  vermilion.  On  the 
morning  of  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  dismounts 
at  the  door  of  the  bride,  and  his  feet  are  washed 
by  one  of  the  women  servants  of  the  house.  On 
the  marriage-feast  day  all  wash  their  hands  and 
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feet  at  a  place  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  maid 
who  stands  at  the  door  with  an  earthen  pot  full  of 
water  empties  it  at  the  feet  of  the  pair,  who  enter 
the  house,  followed  by  friends  and  relatives.  At  a 
later  stage  the  girl  again  washes  her  hands  and 
feet,  and  takes  her  seat  as  before,  to  the  right  of 
her  husband.  At  night  the  girl  washes  her  hus- 
band's feet  in  warm  water,  with  the  aid  of  her 
elder  sister  or  some  friend,  and  on  his  feet  paints 
vermilion  and  turmeric  shoes  (i6.  pp.  115,  117, 
119).  A  feature  of  the  Bengal  Brahman  wedding 
ceremony  is  the  Jdmdtd-baran,  or  the  bridegroom's 
welcome  by  the  bride's  father.  The  latter  offers 
his  prospective  son-in-law  water  for  washing  his 
feet  (padya-arghya),  which  the  bridegroom  touches 
in  token  of  acceptance  (ib.  p.  190).  On  the  Mala- 
bar coast  early  in  the  19th  cent,  the  bridegroom's 
feet  were  washed  with  milk  by  a  young  relative 
who  also  put  a  silver  ring  upon  his  toe  (Wood,  op. 
cit.  ii.  141).  The  Indian  theory  of  the  duty  of  the 
wife  to  wash  her  husband's  feet  has  even  been 
exalted  into  a  means  of  salvation  for  the  woman. 
Just  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Tantras  that  '  the  water 
of  apuru's  (religious  teacher's)  feet  purifies  from 
all  sin'  (Morrison,  New  Ideas  in  India,  1907),  so 
in  the  Skanda  Purana  (iv.  35)  it  is  laid  down : 
'  Let  a  wife  who  wishes  to  perform  sacred  oblations 
wash  the  feet  of  her  lord,  and  drink  the  water ;  for 
a  husband  is  to  a  wife  greater  than  6iva  or  Vl^nu. 
The  husband  is  her  god,  her  priest,  her  religion  ; 
wherefore,  abandoning  everything  else,  she  ought 
chiefly  to  worship  her  husband.'  Even  amongst 
the  ancient  Poles,  the  bride  on  being  led  to  church 
was  made  to  walk  three  times  round  a  fire,  then  to 
sit  down  and  wash  her  husband's  feet  (Wood,  i.  219). 
In  Rabb.  literature  it  is  made  abundantly  plain 
that  feet-washing  was  a  service  which  a  wife  was 
expected  to  render  to  her  husband  (Jerus.  Ket.  v. 
30a).  According  to  K.  Huna,  it  was  one  of  the 
personal  attentions  to  which  a  Jewish  husband  was 
entitled,  however  many  maids  the  wife  may  have 
had.  A  similar  duty  is  laid  down  in  the  Bab. 
Talmud  (Ket.  61a),  where  washing  the  husband's 
feet  is  part  of  a  wife's  necessary  service  to  her  lord 
(cf.  Maimonides,  '  Yad,'  Ishut,  xxi.  3  ;  JE  v.  357). 

LiTKRATCRB. — For  the  Jewish  ceremonial  washing  of  the  feet : 
Surenbusins,  MUchna,  Amsterdam,  1683-1703,  vol.  v.,  and 
Schurer,  tiJV3,  Leipzi({,  1898-1901  [HJP,  Eng.  tr.  of  2nd  ed., 
E<lin.  1885-90],  Index,  t.v.  '  Waschungen.'  The  most  important 
references  for  the  baptismal  feet-washing  are  the  Mimale 
OoUtieum;  Martine,  de  Ant.  Kcclea.  liitibus,  Antwerp,  1738; 
Smith's  DCA ,  art.  *  Baptism ' ;  Bingham,  Oriff.  Eccleg.,  London, 
1708-22 ;  Hefele,  Ilitt.  qf  the  Christian  Councils  (Eng.  tr.2), 
Edinburgh,  1872. 

For  the  monastic  and  imperial  feet-washing  the  chief  authori- 
ties are :  i.  for  the  Western  (Itoman)  Church— (1)  Rome : 
Mabillon  and  Germain,  Mm.  Ital.,  Paris,  1687-89;  the  Uig- 
$aU  Ramanum,  Venice,  1491,  1674 ;  Tulcer-Malleson,  Hand- 
book to  Christian  and  Ecclesiastical  R&nu,  London,  1897,  1900. 
— (2)  Milan  :  Magistretti,  Beroldtts  sive  Keel.  Ambros.  Medio- 
Ian.  Kalendnrium  et  ordines,  Milan,  1894  ;  and  Mtiratori, 
Antiq.  Hal.  Medii  Aeri,  Milan,  1738-42.— <3)  Gaul:  the  fullest 
account  of  the  variations  in  the  rite  is  given  by  Martine,  op.  cit. ; 
cf.  also  Amalarius,  de  Oj^cio  Eeclesiastico,  in  PL  cv.  1011. 
— (4)  .Spain :  the  Office  is  m  Liber  ordinum  (ed.  F6rotin),  or 
Ximenes'  Missate  Mixtum,  in  PL  Ixxxv.  Much  information  is 
given  in  Isidorus  Hispalensis  (ed.  Arevalo),  .S*.  Isidori  Hispal, 
Episc.  Opera  Omnia,  7  vols.,  Rome,  1797-1803,  reprinted  in 
PL  IxxxL-lxxxiv.,  esp.  Ixxxiii.  764.  The  Spanish  royal  Maundy 
is  described  in  Picart,  C^r^tmmies  et  coutuines  relig,  de  tmta 
let  peuples  du  rnonde,  Amsterdam,  1723-37  (Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1733-37),  and  more  recently  in  Hone,  Eaery-Day  Book,  London, 
1838-41. — (5)  Portugal :  the  facts  relating  to  the  rite  have  been 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  I.ithgow,  of  Lisljon,  from  informa- 
tion obtained  i>y  him  from  the  Court  Chaplain  under  the  last 
r6gime. — (6)  Bavaria  :  information  obtained  from  Dr.  von  Laub- 
mann.  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. — (7) 
Austria :  the  scene  in  the  Royal  Palace  is  as  witnessed  by  the 
writer  in  1890.— <8)  England  :  for  pre-Norman  use,  see  pseudo- 
Alcuin,  de  Dimnia  Officiis,  in  PL  ci.  1203 ;  Missal  of  Robert 
of  Jumiiges  (ed.  H.  A.  Wilson  [Henry  BradshawSoc],  1896)  ;  the 
Leo/ric  Missal  (ed.  F.  E.  Warren,  1883) ;  and,  for  later  use,  see 
the  other  Missals,  Services,  and  Uses  of  the  Early  English 
Church.  D.  Rock,  Church  offAir  Fathers.  London,  1905,  gives  a 
highly  coloured  picture  of  the  rite  as  celebrated  in  the  Ani,'lo- 
Saxon  Church.— (9)  Scotland :  J.  de  Fordun,  Chronica  Gentis 
Scotorum,  Edinburgh,  1871-72,  lib.  v.— (10)  Ireland:   itittatt 


Vetus  Uibernicum  (ed.  P.  E.  Warren,  Oxford,  1879).— <11) 
Palestine  :  Mantell,  in  PEFSt,  1882. 

ii.  For  the  rite  as  observed  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  the  prin- 
cipal authorities  are  :  (1)  for  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Goar, 
EYXOAOrlON2,  Venice,  1730;  and  Dmitrijewski,  Eucho- 
logia,  1901.  The  fullest  account  of  the  ancient  Byzantine 
service  is  given  iu  Codinus,  de  OJ^ciif  Magnce  Ecclesioe  (ed. 
Bekker),  Bonn,  1839,  and  in  PQ  dvii.  The  Greek  Palestinian 
ceremony  is  very  ampl^  described  by  Mantell,  loc.  ctf.— (2)  The 
Armenian  service  is  given  most  fully  in  Conybeare,  Rituale 
Armen.,  Oxford,  1906.— <3)  For  the  Coptic  rite,  see  Tuki, 
EvxoKoytov ;  and  for  the  present  Coptic  use,  with  an 
account  of  the  feet-washing  tanks,  see  esp,  A.  J.  Butler, 
Ancient  Coptic  Chxirches  of  Egypt,  Oxford,  1884,  and  F.  E. 
Bri£:htman,  Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western,  Oxford,  1896— a 
perfect  mine  of  information  (only  vol.  i.,  *  Eastern  Liturgies,'  is 
yet  published). 

For  feet-washing  in  Protestant  Churches  the  articles  in 
PRE\  McClintock-Strong's  Cyclop.,  1881,  Schaff-Herzog's 
Encycl.  of  Religious  Knowledge  (art.  '  Dunkers '),  and  H.  K. 
Carroll,  The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States,  N.Y.,  1893, 
are  of  importance. 

For  feet- washing  in  connexion  with  Indian  marriage  customs, 
the  most  numerous  references  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
Ethnographic  Appendix  to  the  Census  of  India,  1901,  and  E. 
Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  of  S.  India,  Madras,  1909. 

G.  A.  Frank  Knight. 

FEINN  CYCLE.— I.  This  is  the  third  of  the 
three  great  Celtic  mythological  cycles.  (For  the 
other  two,  see  artt.  Celts,  V.  i,  and  CtrcHULAiNN 
Cycle.)  The  story  of  Fionn  and  the  Feinn  is  in- 
delibly graven  in  Gaelic  thought.  Poems,  tales, 
romances,  proverbs,  and  history  all  abound  in 
allusions  to  the  wonderful,  if  somewhat  mythical, 
heroes.  Their  names,  qualities,  and  exploits  have 
been  as  familiar  to  tne  generations  of  Gaelic- 
speaking  Celts  as  the  Biblical  names  and  narra- 
tives to  the  Jews.  Fionn,  son  of  Cumhail,  son  of 
Trenmor,  was  the  ideal  chief  of  the  band,  full  of 
mighty  deeds  and  highest  virtues.  With  him  were 
associated  Oisin,  his  son  (Macpherson's  Ossian),  re- 
nowned in  later  ages  as  the  so-called  Homer  of 
the  Celtic  people ;  Oscar,  son  of  Oisin,  handsome 
and  kind-hearted,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Feinn  ; 
Diarmad  O'Duibhne,  with  the  ball-seirc,  or  beauty- 
spot,  which  induced  every  woman  who  beheld  hira 
to  fall  in  love  with  him ;  Caoilte  MacRonan,  nephew 
of  Fionn,  the  swiftest  of  them  all ;  Fergus  Finne- 
bheoil,  Oisin's  brother,  on  account  of  his  wisdom 
and  eloquence  famous  as  poet,  diplomatist,  and 
ambassador  ;  GoU  MacMorna,  blind  of  an  eye,  once 
the  enemy  of  Fionn,  whose  father  he  killed,  but 
afterwards  his  follower ;  and  Conan  Maol,  the 
comic  character  and  Thersites  of  the  party. 

These  were  the  outstanding  figures  among  the 
braves  who  were  banded  together  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  and  who  warred  and  hunted  on  a 
scale  that  has  raised  them  to  such  pre-eminence 
that  they  are  sometimes  confused  with  the  gods  of 
the  Gaelic  Olympus. 

2.  The  theatre  of  their  operations  was  Leinster 
and  Munster  in  Ireland.  That  country  is  therefore 
regarded  by  most  authorities  as  the  original  home 
of  the  Feinn  or  Ossianic  romance,  which  in  time 
extended  itself  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  the  Hebri- 
des, and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  greater  number  of 
the  incidents  are  represented  as  having  taken  place 
during  the  reign  of  Comiac  MacArt,  MacConn  of 
the  hundred  battles,  and  that  of  his  son  Cairbre 
of  the  Litfey.  The  former  reigned  from  A.D.  227  to 
268  (Annals  of  the  Four  Masters),  but  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter  in  the  year  A.D.  284  that  the 
battle  of  Gabhra  was  fought,  which  for  ever  put  an 
end  to  the  Feinn  power.  That  power,  said  to  have 
been  due  mainly  to  the  knowledge  of  Fionn,  the 
swiftness  of  Caoilte,  and  the  combativeness  of 
Conan,  had  become  so  unbearable  to  the  Irish, 
through  the  strictness  .with  which  the  Feinn 
guarded  their  privileges,  that  the  High-King  de- 
termined at  length  to  try  conclusions  with  it,  and 
succeeded,  tliough  Oscar  and  he  perislied  in  fight- 
ing each  other.  Fionn  was  not  present  in  this 
battle,  either  having  mat  his  death  shortly  before. 
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or,  as  later  and  less  authentic  accounts  would  have 
us  believe,  being  absent  in  Rome. 

Tmn  arc  no  <x)nt«niporar)-  records  now  extant  o(  the  Felnn 
»nv  more  than  there  are  ol  Abraham,  of  Moses,  or  of  Homer. 
The  earliest  rcfercni^es  to  Fioiiii  (originally  Finn)  occur  in  a 
poem  of  Gilla  Caemhain  (d.  1072J,  and  in  the  AnTiala  of  Tigher- 
naoh  Id.  lOSSJ.  Hoth  of  these  allude  to  the  manner  and  date  ol 
the  hero's  death,  and  may  have  derived  their  iufomiatiou  from 
a  poem  of  Cinaeth  O'Hartagain,  who  died  in  a.d.  985.  Trans- 
lated, this  poet's  remark  runs  thus ;  '  By  the  Fiann  of  Luaifue 
was  the  death  of  Finn  at  Atli  Brea  upon  the  Boyne '  (Book  of 
Ltinster,  fol.  316).  As  it  was  the  bards  and  professional  story- 
tellers who  in  those  early  days  handed  down  by  oral  tradition 
the  memory'  of  great  men  and  great  incidents,  it  is  possible  that 
no  tales  of  the  heroes  were  written,  except  perhaps  in  ogham, 
till  the  7th  century.  The  oldest  existing  MSS  in  which  we 
have  mention  of  Fionn  and  the  Feinn  are  the  Ltabhar  na 
h'Uidhre,  compiled  from  earlier  documents  towards  the  close 
of  the  11th  cent.,  and  the  Book  of  Leinster,  similarly  produced 
about  fifty  years  later.  In  the  former  there  is  a  poem  ascribed 
to  Fionn  ;  a  remark  of  his  wife's  containing  Gaelic  words  so  old 
that  they  required  to  be  glossed  in  the  11th  cent. ;  an  account 
ol  the  cause  of  the  battle  in  which  his  father  was  killed  ;  and 
the  story  of  Mongan,  an  Ulster  king  of  the  7th  cent.,  who  was 
regarded  as  Fionn  come  to  life  again.  In  the  later  MS  the 
references  are  more  numerous.  Besides  poems  ascribed  to  the 
Feinn  chief,  to  Oisin,  CaoUte,  and  others,  there  are  passaj^es 
from  the  lost  Diniuxnchvs,  a  topographical  tract  regardmg 
Fionn ;  an  account  of  a  battle  in  which  he  fought ;  his  genealogy 
as  well  as  that  of  his  famous  officer  Uiarmad  O'Duibhne ;  be- 
sides a  list  of  no  fewer  than  187  historical  tales.  There  are  other 
Finns  besides  Fionn  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Leiiuster,  but,  if 
the  list  of  tales  was  really  drawn  up  in  the  7th  or  beginning 
of  the  8th  cent.,  as  Hyde  thinks  d'Arbois  de  JubainviUe  has 
rtroved  (LUerarif  fUstory  of  Ireland,  p.  382),  then  it  is  evident 
that  Fionn  and  his  heroes  were  subjecte  of  historical  story- 
telling as  early  as  that  period.  And  in  what  Whitley  Stokes 
believes  to  be  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Glossary  of  Comiac, 
king-bishop  of  Cashel  (a.d.  837-903),  there  are  two  further  veiy 
definite  allusions  to  the  wonderful  head  of  the  Feinn,  who  is 
therein  also  mentioned  by  name. 

These  earliest  written  hints  and  impressions 
represent  Fionn  as  a  real  historical  personage. 
The  story  of  his  life  which  they  unfold  is  certainly 
meagre,  out  it  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

3.  Of  the  various  versions  of  his  birth,  that  in 
the  Leabhar  na  h'Uidhre  is  probably  the  most 
substantial.  According  to  it,  Tadg,  chief  Druid 
of  King  Conn,  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  called 
Muime.  Cumhail,  son  of  Trenmor,  at  that  time 
leader  of  tlie  Feinn,  wished  to  wed  this  young  lady. 
On  coming  to  know  this,  her  father  stoutly  op- 

eised  their  alliance,  because  he  knew  by  his 
ruidical  foresight  that,  if  Cumhail  married  her, 
he  himself  would  lose  his  ancestral  seat  at  Almhain 
(present  Allen)  in  Leinster.  But  the  great  military 
cliampion  was  not  thus  to  be  balked.  So  he  took 
the  beautiful  Muime  and  married  her  against  her 
father's  wishes.  The  result  was  that  the  old  man 
appealed  to  the  king  for  redress,  and  the  royal 
forces  were  despatched  to  deal  with  the  arbitrary 
hero.  This  army  encountered  Cumhail  and  his  Feinn 
at  Cnucha,  where  a  deadly  struggle  took  place, 
during  which  Cumhail  was  slain  by  AedhMacMorna, 
who,  because  he  lost  an  eye  in  this  battle,  was 
ever  afterwards  known  as  Goll,  that  is, '  the  blind,' 
MacMorna.  Hearing  of  the  fate  of  her  husband, 
Muirne  fled  to  his  sister  and  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  at  first  called  Demni,  but  subsequently 
Finn,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  his  white  head 
(Finn  means  '  fair ' ;  Fiann,  gen.  Feinne,  '  band '  or 
'troop,' pi.  Fianna,  'troops'  or  'soldiers'  [Trans- 
actions of  the  Gaelic  Soc.  of  Inverness,  1886  and 
1898]).  When  the  boy  grew  up  he  demanded  iric 
from  his  craudfather  Tadg  for  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  thus  came  into  ]H>8session  of  Almhain, 
as  his  grandparent  had  anticipated.  He  also  made 
peace  with  Goll,  whom  he  enlisted  as  one  of  his 
l>and  of  warriors,  and  who  usually  figures  in  the 
stories  as  a  kind  of  Ajax.  Like  his  father 
Cumhail,  Fionn  got  the  command  of  the  Feinn 
and  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet.  In 
fact,  in  the  oldest  setting  of  the  so-called  Ossianic 
tale.s,  the  poets  of  the  Feinn  were  Fergus  and 
he,  not  Oisin.  It  was  only  in  later  and  compara- 
tively recent  timee,  as  E.  Windisch  has  shows   I 


that  the  latter  ousted  his  father  from  the  pre- 
eminence in  this  res|ie<:t  {liCel  v.  70  ff.).  Fionn 
learned  the  art  of  poetry  from  Finn  Eges  or 
Finn^ces,  a  bard  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne  (for  poem  attributed  to  him  at  this  period, 
see  Kuno  Meyer's  Four  Sonys  of  Summer  and 
Winter,  London,  1903).  In  a  tract  written  upon  a 
fragment  of  the  9th  cent.  P.salter  of  Cashel,  and 
preserved  in  a  15th  cent.  MS  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  it  is  related  how  he  was  sent  to 
this  old  man  to  complete  his  education.  There 
had  been  a  prophecy  that,  if  one  of  the  name  of 
Finn  ate  a  salmon  caught  in  Fiacc's  iiool,  he  would 
no  longer  be  ignorant  of  anything  he  might  wish 
to  know.  The  aged  poet  for  seven  years  iished  for 
the  coveted  prize,  but  in  vain,  till  his  youthful 

Supil  arrived.  When  the  salmon  was  landed,  the 
elighted  Finn6ces  sent  the  lad  to  cook  it,  at  the 
same  time  giving  him  injunctions  that  he  was  on 
no  account  to  taste  it.  As  destiny  would  have  it, 
Fionn,  while  turning  the  fish,  burnt  his  thumb  and 
thrust  it  into  his  mouth  to  ease  the  pain.  There- 
upon he  was  immediately  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
knowledge,  and  every  time  he  sucked  his  thumb 
he  saw  into  the  future.  On  reporting  this  wonder- 
ful experience  to  his  master,  the  j)oet  asked  him 
his  name.  '  Demni,'  said  the  youth.  '  No,'  replied 
the  disappointed  Finneces,  '  your  name  is  Finn, 
and  it  is  you  who  were  destined  to  eat  of  the  salmon 
of  knowledge.  You  are  the  real  Finn.'  (For  trans- 
lation of  tract,  see  vol.  iv.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Ossianic  Society. ) 

The  story  of  Ordag  mhor  an  eolais  ('the  great 
thumb  of  knowledge ')  is  difl'erently  told  in  a  vellum 
MS  in  Trinity  College,  DuUin.  There  the  injured 
member  is  represented  as  having  been  not  burnt, 
but  squeezed  by  a  door  which  ojjened  in  a  hill  to 
admit  a  strange  woman,  apparently  of  the  fairy 
order,  whom  Fionn's  curiosity  led  him  to  follow. 

4,  Though  mythic  elements  have  entered  largely 
into  these  stories,  there  are  three  other  outstanding 
events  of  the  hero's  career  which  have  an  air  of 
historicity.  They  are  mentioned  and  taken  for 
granted  as  real  from  earliest  times.  These  were 
Fionn's  marriage  with  Gnlinne,  King  Cormac's 
daughter ;  her  eioi)ement  witli  IJiarmad  O'Duibhne ; 
and  Fionn's  subsequent  revenge  on  this  offending 
officer.  It  is  in  the  '  Pursuit  of  Diarmad  and 
Grdinne,'  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  tlie  Feinn 
sagas,  that  the  fullest  account  of  these  events  is 
given  (translated  by  O'Grady,  Trans.  Oss.  Soc. 
vol.  iii.).  At  a  feast  in  honour  of  Fionn's  betrothal 
at  Tara,  GrAiiine  drugged  the  wine,  sending  the 
guests  asleep  till  she  got  an  opportunity  to  put 
Diarmad,  of  whom  she  made  nn  exception,  under 
geasa  (bonds  which  no  hero  could  refuse  to  redeem) 
to  flee  with  her.  After  the  banquet,  Diarmad, 
who  was  most  unwilling  to  injure  his  chief,  con- 
sulted his  comrades  as  to  what  ho  should  do.  He 
even  asked  Fionn,  concealing  the  lady's  name,  and 
they  all  answered  that  no  hero  couhl  break  a  geas 
put  upon  him  by  a  woman.  That  night  the  pair 
eloped,  and,  when  the  jilted  chief  discovered  tlieir 
flignt,  his  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  A  pursuit  was 
organized,  and  they  were  followed  all  over  Ireland. 
Though  at  length  overtaken,  they  were  permitted 
to  return  in  peace  ;  for  the  Feinn  would  not  allow 
Fionn  to  punish  their  popular  comrade.  But  Fionn 
never  really  forgave  Diarmad,  and  soon  after,  with 
sinister  intention,  he  invited  him  to  the  chase  of 
the  wild  boar  on  Ben  Gulban.  This  animal  Diar- 
mad killed  without  getting  any  hurt.  Then  it  was 
that  Fionn  ordered  him  to  measure  the  animal's 
length  against  the  bristles.  While  Diarmad  was 
doing  this,  one  of  the  bristles  pierced  his  heel 
— his  only  vulnerable  part — and  he  died  of  the 
poisoned  wound.  Even  then  his  chief  might  have 
saved  him  by  administering  the  antidote  of  which 
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he  held  the  secret,  but  he  did  not.  And  so  to 
all  posterity  there  is  this  smirch — tlie  only  one 
recorded — on  the  character  of  the  truest,  wisest, 
and  kindest  of  the  Feinn,  one  who,  if  he  could 
help  it,  would  never  let  any  one  be  in  poverty  or 
trouble.  He  himself  met  his  death,  it  is  said, 
at  the  hands  of  a  fisherman,  probably  a  Fian  of 
Luagne  who  sought  the  notoriety  to  be  obtained 
from  slaying  so  famous  a  warrior.  The  event  was 
followed  by  the  fateful  battle  of  Gabhra,  and  from 
this  time  the  curtain  falls  on  the  career  of  the 
Feinn  as  an  organized  body,  who  henceforth  enter 
the  region  of  myth  and  fable. 

5.  For  one  reason  or  another  these  heroes  pre- 
sented ideals  of  existence  that  appealed  most  pro- 
foundly to  the  Gaelic-speaking  race,  and  continued 
to  appeal,  in  spite  of  all  change,  down  to  the 
period  when  science  began  definitely  to  cast  men's 
thoughts  into  other  moulds.  After  the  Feinn 
dibdcle,  the  story  of  tlieir  exploits  passed  into  oral 
tradition.  The  common  people,  the  bard.s,  the  pro- 
fessional story-tellers,  the  annalists,  and  the  church- 
men were  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  details, 
and  interpreted,  rehearsed,  and  amplified  them, 
each  class  in  its  o^vn  way— with  the  result  that  in 
course  of  time  a  great  variety  of  versions  arose 
and  entirely  new  elements  entered  into  the  history. 
First  of  all,  the  Feinn  began  to  be  associated 
with  the  supernatural  and  with  personages  and 
incidents  belonging  to  the  popular  Celtic  mytho- 
logy. As  'distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,'  so  the  old  heroes  were  gradually  elevated 
and  idealized  in  the  popular  imagination.  Quali- 
ties that  originally  belonged  to  the  gods  were 
.  ascribed  to  tliera,  and  they  figured  in  scenes  and 
incidents  similar  to  those  rehearsed  in  the  earlier 
mythical  stories.  In  fact,  the  opponents  of  Fionn 
and  his  men  were  no  longer  the  men  of  Connaught 
and  Ulster,  but  underworld  deities,  and  the  strife 
between  the  two  seems  like  a  variant  of  that  be- 
tween the  Tuatha  De  Danann  and  the  Fomorians. 
Sometimes  the  former  are  represented  as  helping 
Fionn  against  his  powerful  foes.  That  this  deify- 
ing proce-ss  had  been  carried  far  before  the  11th 
cent,  is  evident  from  the  story  of  the  Mongan  who, 
the  annalists  averred,  was  a  reincarnation  of  the 
famous  head  of  the  Feinn,  and  son  of  the  god 
Manannan  MacLir. 

By  and  by  the  Norsemen  began  to  appear  and 
settle  in  Ireland,  and  then  another  new  element 
entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Feinn  saga. 
Fionn  in  this  later  rOle  is  neither  the  tribal  Leinster 
chief  fighting  against  the  northern  clans,  nor  is  he 
the  demigod  in  conflict  with  underground  deities; 
he  is  the  leader  of  all  Gacldom  warring  against 
oversea  invaders  from  Lochlann.  According  to 
some  of  the  sagas,  he  was  born  in  Lochlann,  and, 
after  his  voyage  to  the  giant's  land,  was  ])ut  ashore 
in  Ireland,  which  he  then  trod  for  the  first  time. 
According  to  others,  he  walked  from  Lochlann  to 
Erinn  on  a  road. 

The  introduction  of  the  Norse  element,  like  that 
of  the  suj>ematural,  has  rendered  the  story  of  the 
Feinn  ex(^eedingly  complicated  and  contnidictory, 
so  that  the  authorities  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  the 
various  versions  with  the  known  facts  of  history. 
Commenting  on  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view, 
Henderson  (C'eli  i.  366)  says  : 

"The  only  reasonable  exptinatioti  is  that  I.ochIann  meant 
None  aettlements  in  Ireland.  Tliat  fits  all  versions,  and  makes 
thU  rtory  consistent.  8trippe<l  ot  the  niytholo(,'y,  which  is 
partly  Scandinavian  in  character,  the  framework  thus  far  may 
be  historical.  The  military  leader,  Cumal,  sets  u|)  for  himself 
to  Scotland.  The  Norsemen  and  the  Irishmen  tempt  him  to 
Ireland,  where  he  is  slain  on  the  Irish  king's  territory.  His  son 
is  bom  in  Ireland,  on  one  or  other  of  the  territories  in  question. 
When  he  iirroWB  up  he  seeks  vengeance,  like  an  Icelander  in  a 
saga,  takes  a  ship,  esoajies  abroad,  comes  back  to  the  place 
where  his  father  set  up  for  himself,  tells  tales  to  account  for  liis 
riches,  and  then  follows  his  father's  example,  and  flKhls  chiefly 
to  Ireland  with  Norsemen  and  Irishmen,  turn  alxiut,  till  his  I 


power  is  broken  .and  his  men  are  scattered.  Then  he  becomes 
mythical,  and  is  like  Arthur  and  other  worthies  who  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  world.' 

But  such  a  view  is  surely  inconsistent  with  the 
earliest  impressions  of  F'ionn's  origin  and  history 
as  given  in  the  Leabhar  na  h'  Uidhre  and  elsewhere. 
J.  Khys's  conjecture  (Origin  and  Growth,  p.  355) 
seems  to  offer  a  more  likely  solution  when  he  says 
that  Lochlann,  like  the  Welsh  Llychbjn,  before  it 
came  to  mean  the  home  of  the  Norsemen,  denoted 
a  mysterious  country  in  the  lochs  and  seas.  The 
Lochlanners  might,  in  that  case,  be  originally  the 
submarine  mythical  people  or  underworld  deities 
corresponding  to  the  Fomorians,  with  whom  the 
Feinn  were  represented  as  figliting  when  they 
began  to  bo  confused  with  the  personages  of  the 
mythological  cycle. 

A  third  remarkable  element  in  the  saga  is  the 
religious  or  ecclesiastic.  It  is  introduced  in  the 
following  peculiar  way.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  Feinn,  Oisin  and  Caoilte  agreed  to  separate. 
The  former  went,  as  tradition  says,  to  Tir-nan-Og, 
'  the  land  of  the  ever  young ' ;  the  latter  passed 
over  Magh  Breagh,  southwards,  and  ultimately 
joined  St.  Patrick.  When  150  years  had  passed 
away,  Oisin  returned  on  a  white  steed  to  seek  his 
old  friend  and  comrade  Caoilte.  From  this  horse 
he  was  cautioned  not  to  dismount  lest  he  should 
lose  his  immortal  youth.  On  the  way  he  found 
everything  changed.  Among  other  things,  instead 
of  the  old  temples  of  tlie  gods  he  observed  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  the  Feinn,  alas !  were  now  but  a 
memory.  One  day,  unfortunately,  as  he  attempted 
to  assist  some  men  in  raising  a  stone,  he  slipped 
from  his  magic  steed,  and  as  soon  as  he  touched 
the  earth  he  became  a  blind  and  withered  old  man. 
His  horse  rushed  off  to  Tir-nan-Og,  after  which 
Oisin  was  brought  to  St.  Patrick  and  Caoilte,  with 
whom  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  days.  Both  were 
the  saint's  constant  companions  in  his  missionary 
journeys  through  Ireland,  and  were  useful  in  giving 
him  tlie  history,  legends,  and  topography  of  all 
the  idaces  they  visited,  and  many  oesides.  These 
were  written  down  by  Brogan,  St.  Patrick's  scribe, 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Oisin  loved  to  recount 
the  exploits  of  the  F'einn  and  to  debate  with  the 
apostle  of  Ireland  regarding  the  new  religion,  against 
which  he  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  ethics  of 
his  younger  days.  Between  the  saint  and  tlie  aged 
pagan  there  occurred  various  heated  and  passionate 
disagieements,  the  settlement  of  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  '  Oschin's  Prayer '  {Scottish  Review,  viii. 
[1886]  350  ft'.).  The  conversations  are  given  in  the 
form  of  dialogues  between  the  two,  the  one  repre- 
senting paganism,  tlie  other  Christianity.  Doubt- 
less they  were  tlie  work  of  monks  or  ecclesiastical 
scribes  in  the  12tli  cent,  or  earlier,  and  they  appear 
in  their  pristine  form  in  'The  Colloquy  of  the 
Ancients,  wliich  is  the  longest  of  all  the  Feinn 
saga.  It  is  preserved  in  MSS  dating  from  the  15th 
cent.,  but  chiefly  in  the  Book  of  Limnore  (tr.  in 
O'Grady's  Siloa  (Jadelica ;  Whitley  Stokes,  Irische 
I'exle,  vol.  iv.). 

A  fourth  element  that  entered  largely  into  the 
jiopular  tales  and  ballads  of  later  times  was  the 
wizardry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  these,  giants, 
dwarfs,  enchanted  castles,  dragons,  palfreys, 
witches,  anil  magicians  figure.  When  they  were 
introduced  it  is  impossible  to  say,  thouf'h  James 
Macpherson  fancied  they  were  impo.sed  on  the 
Feinn  saga  in  the  15th  century.  There  is  evidence 
that,  even  earlier  than  this,  Fionn  and  his  heroes 
were  represented  as  giants  ;  and  Scottish  authors 
such  as  Hector  Boece,  Bishop  Leslie,  and  Gavin 
Douglas  refer  to  them  as  such. 

As  the  centuries  ]>a88e<l,  the  volume  of  detail  increased,  each 
aj^e  contributing:  its  own  impressions  and  its  own  imaginative 
setting.  In  Scotland  we  have  evidence  of  this  extraordinary 
activity  in  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  in  the  Kith  cent. ; 
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th«  poems  of  Stone,  Macjiherson,  Smith,  Clark,  Msccallum,  and 
othera  in  the  ISlh  and  I9th  <xnti>.  ;  and  much  more  iuipremlvely 
In  the  various  colle<:tion8  smh  as  J.  K.  C'ampbell'B  Popuiar  TaUt 
afUu  Wt*t  UighlaiuU,  1862,  and  his  Lraihart%a  Feiniu,  1872.  The 
btter  alone  oontaUu  54,000  lince  of  Gaelic  verse,  and  Cameron's 
Btliquict  Cettica  10,000.  (For  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  other 
Scottish  collections  see  SUm's  r^sum*  in  Tramactitim  of  the 
Oaetic  Sixidp  of  Inivrntss,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  288-292.)  In  Ireland 
the  same  dcvclouuient  has  been  continuously  taking  niace,  as 
witneroed  by  such  representative  worlis  as  Stokes'  Iruiche  Tezte  ; 
O'Orady's  .SiViio  Gadelica ;  Proc.  Ossianie  Socifty ;  Ilyde's 
Sg/aiuidhe  Gaedh«alach ;  and  Laruiinie's  and  Curtin's  Tales. 
So  numerous  indeed  are  the  Ossianic  poems  and  stories  that 
O'Curry  estimated  that,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  same  form  as 
the  text  of  O'Donovan's  edition  of  The  Four  Masters,  they  would 
fill  as  many  as  3000  pa^cs  of  such  volumes.  That  computation 
he  made  before  the  publication  of  Campbell's  Leabhar  na  Feinne. 
Apart  from  the  tales,  it  is  believed  that  the  poetry  alone  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  combined  amounts  to  a  number  some* 
where  between  80,000  and  100,000  lines,  all  belonging  to  tlie 
Feinn  cycle.  And  this  brings  us  now  to  the  crux  of  the  whole 
•ubject. 

6.  Who  were  the  Feinn  ?  It  is  a  question  of  the 
deepest  interest,  in  view  of  the  varied  opinions 
that  have  been  expressed,  (a)  Irish  authors  have 
always  regarded  them  as  an  actual  martial  caste 
or  militia  maintained  during  several  reigns  by  the 
kings  of  Erin  for  national  defence.  Tighernach, 
Keating,  the  Four  Masters,  Eugene  O'Curry,  and 
Douglas  Hyde  are  representative  of  the  common 
native  opinion  which  has  prevailed  from  early  times. 
Keating,  writing  about  a.d.  1630,  gives  the  tradi- 
tional account  as  he  gleaned  it  from  ancient  books 
now  lost ;  and  Eugene  O'Curry,  holding  the  same 
view  la-st  century,  wrote  the  following  as  his  own 
conviction  in  the  matter : 

'  I  may  take  occasion  to  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  Finn  Mac  Cumbail  to  have  been  a  merely  Imaginary  or 
mythical  character.  Much  that  has  been  narrated  of  his  exploits 
is,  no  doubt,  apocryphal  enough,  but  Finn  himself  is  an  undoubt- 
edly historical  personage ;  and  that  he  existed  about  the  time 
at  which  his  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  is  as  certain 
as  that  Julius  Ciesar  lived  and  ruled  at  the  time  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  historians'  (O'Curry,  MS  Materials^ 
liDct.  xiv.  p.  303). 

The  band  of  Feinn  were  divided  into  three,  or 
more  usually  seven,  regiments,  and  had  officers 
over  every  nine,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  men.  Before 
a  soldier  could  be  admitted  he  was  subjected  to 
rigid  tests,  some  of  them  of  the  most  extraordinai'y 
kind.  His  relatives  had  to  renounce  their  right  of 
iric  in  his  case.  He  himself  required  to  promise — ( 1 ) 
never  to  receive  a  portion  with  a  wife,  but  to  choose 
her  for  her  good  manners  and  virtues ;  (2)  never  to 
offer  violence  to  any  woman ;  (3)  never  to  refuse 
charity  to  the  weak  and  poor  in  the  matter  of  any- 
thing he  might  possess  j  (4)  never  to  flee  before  nine 
champions.  Along  with  these  obligations  went 
loyalty  to  the  High-King  and  sworn  fidelity  to  the 
commander  -  in  -  chief.  More  difficult  accomplish- 
ments were  the  following : — He  must  have  the  gift 
of  poetry,  and  be  versed  in  the  twelve  books  of 
the  Muse  according  to  the  rules  of  the  chief  bard. 
With  only  a  hazel  stick  of  a  forearm's  length  and 
a  shield,  and  standing  in  a  hole  up  to  his  belt  in 
the  earth,  he  had  to  defend  himself  against  a  simul- 
taneous attack  by  nine  warriors  armed  with  spears, 
and  separated  from  him  only  by  a  distance  of  nine 
field  rigs.  If  he  were  hurt,  he  was  not  received  as 
one  of  the  Feinn.  Not  a  man  was  taken  until, 
with  his  hair  braided  and  a  start  of  only  a  tree's 
breadth,  he  was  pursued  by  a  war-troop  through 
Ireland's  woods,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  them 
without  letting  his  hair  fall.  If  even  the  weapon 
in  his  hand  trembled,  or  a  withered  twig  broke 
under  him,  he  could  not  be  accepted.  The  candi- 
date had  further  to  leap  over  a  branch  the  height 
of  his  forehead,  and  bend  under  another  no  higher 
than  his  knee ;  to  hold  a  spear  horizontally  with 
steady  arm  ;  and,  without  slackening  his  pace  while 
running,  to  pull  out  a  thorn  from  his  foot  with  his 
nail  (15th  cent.  Vellum  in  British  Museum,  marked 
•^erton,  1782'). 

The  duties  and  privileges  of  the  Feinn  were 
equally  well  defined.    In  time  of  peace  they  acted 


as  the  custodians  of  the  public  security,  maintain- 
ing the  right  of  the  ruler  and  guarding  tlie  coasts 
against  strangers.  In  winter  from  Sanihain  to 
Beltane  (1st  Nov.  to  1st  May)  they  were  quartered 
on  the  people  and  under  shelter.  In  summer  they 
lived  in  the  open  air,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  eat- 
ing but  one  meal  a  day,  always  in  the  evening. 
Their  bed  consisted  of  branches,  moss,  and  rushes. 
Even  to  this  day  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  profess 
to  find  the  traces  of  their  fires  (fualnchtan  na 
bh'Fiann)  in  deep  layers  of  the  ground  (Stokes, 
Book  of  Lismore,  p.  xl ;  O'Grady,  tiUva  Oadelica, 
pp.  92,  258  ;  O'Mahony's  tr.  of  Keating's  History, 
pp.  345-350 ;  and  O'CIurry,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Irish,  pp.  2,  379). 

(b)  W.  F.  Skene  and  D.  MacRitchie  believed  that 
the  Feinn  were  a  race  distinct  from  the  Gaels 
and  probably  allied  to,  or  even  identical  with,  the 
Picts.  The  latter  writer  went  further,  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  their  being  the  fairies  of  Gaelic 
tradition.  But  the  theory  that  the  Picts  were  a 
non-Celtic  race  is  not  now  accepted.  Duncan 
Campbell  put  forward  the  view  that  Fionn  figures 
as  a  Gaelic  qwlcdig,  the  leader,  like  Arthur,  of  a 
militia  modelled  upon  the  Roman  legions  (Trans, 
of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness,  1887).  Zimmer 
thinks  that  he  was  really  the  Viking  robber, 
Caittil  Find,  who  commanded  the  Gall  Gaidhil  or 
apostate  Irish  in  the  9th  century.  The  names 
Oisin  and  Oscar  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  old  Norse 
Asvin  and  Asgeirr.  Kuno  Meyer  is  equally 
convinced  that  all  the  names  of  the  Feinn  are 
Gaelic,  not  Norse,  and,  like  Windisch,  he  holds 
that  in  all  probability  there  were  real  historical 
characters  round  whose  memory  the  tales  and 
myths  and  folk-lore  grew. 

(c)  While  in  the  main  the  Irish  and  German 
scholars  thus  favour  the  view  that  primeval  heroes 
corresponding  to  Fionn  and  the  Feinn  actually 
existed,  some  recent  British  authorities,  prominent 
among  whom  have  been  Alfred  Nutt,  John  Rhys, 
and  Alexander  MacBain,  are  disposed  to  uphold 
the  opposite  opinion,  and  look  upon  the  Feinn  as 
simply  the  gods  of  Celtic  mythology  humanized, 
or  regarded  as  men.  This  way  of  construing  the 
history  may  be  gathered  from  the  wor&  of 
MacBain : 

'  Finn  is  evidently  the  incarnation  of  the  chief  deity  of  the 
Oaels— the  Jupiter  spoken  of  by  Csesar  and  the  Dagda  of  Irish 
myth.  His  qualities  are  king-like  and  majestic,  not  sun-like  as 
those  of  Cuchulain.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  heroes  that 
make  a  terrestrial  Olympus,  composed  of  counterparts  to  the 
chief  deities.  There  is  the  fiery  Oscar  (ud-scar,  utter-cutter  ?),  a 
sort  of  war-god  ;  Ossian,  the  poet  and  warrior  corresponding  to 
Hercules  Ogmius ;  Diarmat,  of  the  shining  face,  a  reflexion  of 
the  sun-god;  Caelte,  the  swift  runner;  and  so  on.  .  .  ,  The 
stories  are  racial  and  general,  and  can  be  tied  down  to  neither 
time  nor  place'  {Celtic  Mythology,  p.  108 f.). 

But  this  theory  does  not  readily  square  with  the 
facts.  In  a  review  of  history  we  find  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  gods  who  are  degraded  as  it  is  the 
heroes  who  are  exalted.  Popular  idols,  who  in 
their  own  day  were  human  enough,  in  course  of 
time  were  clau  with  divinity.  By  a  curious  working 
of  the  human  imagination  they  are  credited  with 
attributes  and  deeds  beyond  the  range  of  man's 
experience.  It  is  thus  no  doubt  that,  the  tales  of 
Fionn  and  the  Feinn  becoming  mixed  up  in  popular 
fancy  with  the  earlier  mythical  accounts  of  gods  and 
heroes,  the  incidents  of  the  latter  were  transferred 
to  the  former,  until  the  heroes  were  at  length 
deified.  Indeed,  Windisch,  impressed  with  the 
likelihood  of  some  such  transference,  looked  on 
the  mythic  incidents  of  the  Feinn  cycle  as  derived 
from  the  previous  Cuchulainn  cycle,  which  in  turn 
drew  upon  Christian  legend. 

7.  If  then  it  be  asked,  as  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
how  far  the  Feinn  are  historical  and  how  far 
mythological,  the  answer  may  very  well  be  given 
in  the  words  of  D.  Hyde,  who  hits  off  exactly  the 
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impression  one  gets  who  is  familiar  with  the  varied 
literature  of  the  Feinn,  the  actual  mythology  of 
to-day,  and  its  history  in  the  past. 

'  While  believing  m  tiie  real  objective  existence  of  the  Feniana 
as  a  body  of  Janissaries  who  actually  lived,  ruled,  and  hunted  in 
Kin^  Coraiac's  tiuie,  I  think  it  equally  certain  that  hundreds  of 
Btones,  traits,  and  legends,  far  older  and  more  primitive  than 
any  to  which  they  themselves  could  have  given  rise,  have 
clustered  about  them.  There  is  probably  as  large  a  bulk  of 
primitive  mythology  to  be  found  m  the  Finn  legend  as  in  that 
of  the  Red  Branch  itself.  The  story  of  the  Fenians  was  a  kind 
of  nucleus  to  which  a  vast  amount  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
a  far  older  period  attached  itself,  and  has  thus  been  preserved ' 
(Notes  to  Lady  Gregory's  Goda  and  Fighting  Men,  p.  467). 

8.  It  was  the  publication  of  the  so-called  trans- 
lations of  Ossian  by  James  Macpherson  in  1760- 
1763  that  principally  led  to  the  re-discovery  of  the 
great  body  of  Feinn  saga  in  modem  times,  as 
well  as  to  the  recrudescence  of  its  production.  The 
controversy  that  raged  round  the  name  of  the 
Badenoch  bard  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ha.s 
now  happily  been  laid  to  rest,  Celtic  scholarship 
having  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  fact  that, 
though  Macpherson  drew  upon  the  names  and 
legends  of  the  past,  the  poems  were  his  own  (Mac- 
lean, Lit.  qftheHighlands,Glasgow,  1904,  pp.  69-90). 
His  initiative  and  genius,  however,  have  been  most 
powerful  in  inaugurating  the  new  era  of  research 
into  this  whole  cycle  of  poetry  and  romance — a 
research  which  has  gone  on  unabated  and  indeed 
with  growing  ardour  to  this  day,  and  which  is 
proving  so  fertile  in  the  publication  of  texts,  trans- 
lation-s,  and  all  kinds  of  literature  bearing  on  the 
subject.  The  following  are  among  the  representa- 
tive books  and  papers  which  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage : — 

LmRATimi.— Windisch-Stokes,  Iritche  Ttxte,  Leipzig,  1880- 
1900 ;  S.  H.  O'Grady,  Silm  Oadelica,  Lend.  1892;  G.  Keating, 
HiiUry  of  Ireland,  tr.  OMahony,  N.Y.  1857 ;  Annali  of  the 
Fmtr  ifastert,  tr.  O'Donovan,  Ijond.  1848-1861 ;  E.  O'Curry, 
MS  MalrriaU,  Dublin,  I8U1,  and  Mani\ers  and  Cvttoms  of  the 
Ancient  Irith,  1S73;  James  Macpherson,  Ossian,  Lond.  1760- 
1763, 1773;  Whitley  Stokes,  Diniisenchus,  do.  1892,  and  Book 
of  lAsmore,  Oil.  1890 ;  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition, 
Argyleshire  Series,  Ix)nd.  1889-91,  esp.  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.,  con- 
tainmg  Alfred  Nutt's  Essay  and  J.  0.  Campbell's  The  Fians, 
1891 ;  A.  Nutt,  OsHan  and  the  Otsianie  Literature,  Lond.  1899 ; 
W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  Edinb.  1878;  J.  F. 
Campbell,  Pomdar  TaUt  of  the  West  Uiqhlands,  do.  1862,  and 
Leaihar  no  Feinw,  Lond.  1872 ;  T.  Maclauchlan,  The  Book  of 
Utt  Dean  of  Limiore,  do.  1862  ;  A.  Cameron,  Heliquiae  Celticce, 
Inverness,  1892-1894  ;  Proc.  of  Ossian.  Soc. ;  Transac.  of  Gaelic 
Soc  of  Inverness  ;  O'Beirne  Crowe,  Kilkenny  A  rch.  Journal ; 
RCel,  1870-1906 ;  ZDA  ;  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  La  LitUra- 
turt  ancienne  de  I'Irlande  et  VOgsian  de.  Macpherson,  Paris, 
1883 ;  Lndwigr  C.  Stem,  Die  Ossian.  lleldenlieder,  tr.  by  J.  L. 
Bobertson,  1898 ;  J.  Rhys,  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Oroivth 
0/  Religion  as  illustrated  by  Celtic  Heathendom  (Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, 1886),  Lond.  1888  ;  C.  Brooke,  lieWiuts  of  Irish  Poetry, 
1788  and  1816;  Douglas  Hyde,  SgialuUlhe  Gaedhealach,  Lond. 
n.d.,  and  his  Literary  llistory  of  Ireland,  do.  1899;  M. 
Maclean,  Literature  of  the  Celts,  do.  190-3  ;  Lady  Gregory, 
Oo<f»  ond  Fighting  Men,  1904  ;  C.  Squire,  Mythology  of  the 
Britith  Islands,  Lond.  1906  ;  P.  W.  Joyce,  Old  Celtic  llomances'^, 
do.  1894 ;  J.  Curtin,  Hero  Tales  of  Ireland,  do.  1804  ;  Kuno 
Meyer,  Anecdota  Oxoniertsia,  do.  1906;  J.  Rhys,  Celtic  Folk- 
lore, Oxf.  1901,  vol.  li. ;  papers  in  Archteol.  Review,  1888-1889  • 
Celtic  Magazine,  1876-1888;  Celtic  Review,  1906-1912. 

Magnus  Maclean. 
FEMALE  PRINCIPLE.— That  there  is  a  re- 
lation.ship  Vjetween  femininity  and  religion  is  indi- 
cated by  at  least  three  classes  of  facts  :  the  exist- 
ence of  female  deities,  the  use  of  phallic  symbols 
in  worship  and  ritual,  and  the  supposed  kinship  be- 
tween love  in  religion  and  love  of  mates.  How  close 
the  relationship  is  l)etween  these  two  aspects  of  life 
is  a  matter  of  much  contention.  The  opinions  range 
from  that  which  regards  the  connexion  as  accidental 
and  superficial  to  the  notion  that  religion  is  essenti- 
ally a  refinement  of  and  abstraction  from  a  feeling 
for  mates.  Between  these  ex  tremes  are  man j'  shades 
of  judgment  whicli  acknowledge  that  the  two  facts 
have  more  or  less  vital  connexion.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  relation  is  a 
question  of  psychological  and  sociological  analvsis. 
This  can  be  made  only  in  connexion  with  an  obser- 


vation of  some  of  the  facta  on  which  the  concep- 
tions are  based. 

I.  Female  deities.  —  Amongst  many  primitive 
peoples,  and  at  the  present  time  in  a  large  number 
of  less  developed  cults,  goddesses  occupy  important 
places  in  the  pantheon.  In  early  Babylonia  there 
were  as  many  goddesses  as  gods ;  for  each  male 
deity,  we  may  assume,  had  his  female  companion. 
There  was  at  least  one  goddess  as  patron  of  each  of 
the  cities,  sharing  with  her  lord  the  devotion  of  its 
worshippers.  Instances  are  Nana,  patroness  of 
Uruk;  '  good  lady '  Bau,  'mother' of  Lagash;  Nin- 
lil  of  Nippur,  '  mistress  of  the  lower  world '  and 
'  lady  of  the  great  mountain  ' ;  and  the  '  glorious 
and  supreme '  Ninni  of  Gishgalla,  '  mistress  of  the 
world.  These  city-goddesses  had  a  precarious  and 
extremely  varied  nistory.  Some  of  them  sank  out 
of  sight  as  consorts  of  the  gods  whose  majesty  and 
power  they  could  not  equal.  They  became  '  mere 
shadowy  reflections  of  the  gods,  with  but  little  in- 
dependent power,  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all ' 
(Jastrow,  Eel.  of  Bab.  and  Assyria,  New  York, 
1898,  p.  104).  This  twilight  extinction  is  especially 
true  in  early  Babylonia,  in  Syria,  and  among  other 
nations  that  entered  upon  a  heroic  programme  of 
world-conquest.  As  if  to  complete  the  logic  of  this 
type  of  subjection,  goddesses  were  changed  into 
male  deities.  '  In  various  parts  of  the  Semitic  field 
we  find  deities  originally  female  changing  their  sex 
and  becoming  gods'  (VV.  R.  Smith,  Bel.  Sem.\ 
London,  1894,  p.  52).  Some  of  them  were  eclipsed 
by  other  more  powerful  and  more  beloved  god- 
desses, as  villages  were  fused  into  cities  and  cities 
into  States.  A  marked  instance  of  this  subjection 
and  absorption  is  found  in  the  rise  of  Ishtar  of 
later  Babylonia  and  Assyria  to  the  position  of 
'  mother  of  the  gods '  (and  of  goddesses  as  well), 
who  sometimes  absorbs  the  titles  and  qualities  of 
all.  In  the  event  of  an  eclipse  by  a  male  consort 
or  by  a  greater  representative  of  her  own  sex,  a 
goddess  did  not  always  forfeit  her  existence,  but 
was  deflected  into  the  performance  of  some  special 
function  of  lesser  importance. 

An  instance  in  point  is  Gula,  '  princely  mistress '  of  Minid. 
This  solar  deity,  Mu]id,  *  mighty  one  of  the  gods,'  remains  even 
to  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  as  '  king  of  heaven  and  earth,' 
and  in  Assyria  also  is  honoured  with  every  conceivable  epithet 
as  god  of  war  and  the  chase  ;  whilst  Gula  is  only  occasionally 
invoked  by  the  rulers,  and  assumes  a  more  modest  r61e  of  healer 
of  diseases.  Tn  like  manner,  Juno  came  to  be  'called  by  the 
Romans  Juno  Lucina,  the  special  goddess  of  child-birth '  (C.  M. 
Oalcy,  Classic  Myths,  Boston,  1904,  p.  204).  No  less  a  goddess 
than  the  beloved  Ishtar  (Astarte  of  Phoinicia)  often  suffers  the 
humiliation,  when  brought  into  competition  with  other  deities 
of  serving  as  the  patroness  of  sensuality.  ' 

Another  line  of  ditt'erentiation  from  the  multi- 
tude of  early  municipal  goddesses  was  the  borrow- 
ing or  transportation  of  favourite  deities  by  other 
peoples,  or  the  amalgamation  of  their  qualities  and 
names  >yith  those  of  native  goddesses  of  the  places 
into  which  they  came.  Nana  of  Erech  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  iuiportant  goddesses  of  the  early  Sum- 
erian  period  of  Babylonia.  Her  name  appears  in 
many  forms  and  places  during  early  Semitic  times  : 
Nana;a,  Nani,  Nanya,  Anitis,  Anaea,  Tanatli,  etc., 
through  a  considerable  list.  In  like  manner  she 
won  a  place  in  the  worship  of  other  countries. 

'  The  worship  of  the  Sumerian  goddess  Nana  of  Erech  is  traced 
with  probability  in  Elam,  with  certainty  in  Syria,  Bactrian- 
India,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  She  had  affiliations  with  Ishtar 
in  Assyria-Babylonia,  with  Anahita  in  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
possibly  in  Biiotria,  with  Ashtoreth  (Astarte)  in  Phicnicia  and 
went  to  the  making  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus 
*"?  o'  Athena  in  the  Greek  world'  (O.  W.  Oilmore,  in  Xew 
Schaff.IIerzog,  viii.  80). 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  goddesses  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  instances  of  the  law  of  fusion 
rather  than  cases  of  borrowing.  It  would  seem 
that  Greece  and  Rome  worshipped  goddesses  of 
love  in  very  early  times,  and  that  their  importance 
was  enhanced  through  association  with  foreign 
female  deities. 
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'Ttaenativ*  Greek  deity  of  love  would  appear  to  have  been 
Dione,  goddeas  o(  the  moist  and  productive  soil.  .  .;  Venus  was 
■  deity  of  extreme  antiquity  auiouK  the  Koinans,  liut  not  of 
ffreat  importAnre  until  she  ha<l  lu'quired  certain  attributes  of  the 
Eaatem  Aphrodite  '  (Oaley,  424). 

2.  Personality  of  female  deities. — Gocldesses  have 
exercised  in  some  iilacc  or  time  es.seutially  every 
conceivable  office  as  deity,  witli  mental  qualities  to 
fit  tlie  |iart.  There  is,  however,  a  law  of  differen- 
tiation of  function  as  between  male  and  female 
deities  that  sets  the  gods  apart  to  exercise  the 
sterner  qualities  as  ruler,  law-giver,  judge,  pro- 
tector, or  conqueror,  wliilst  goddes-ses  symbolize 
tlie  gentler  and  more  heartfulnualities  of  Natni'e 
and  mind.  Illustrations  are  the  Greek  Aurora, 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  analogue  of  U^as  in  India  ; 
Venus,  the  spirit  of  love  and  beauty  ;  and  the 
Scandinavian  Freya,  goddess  of  the  atmosphere  and 
clouds,  of  marriage,  and  patroness  of  the  tender 
affection  of  married  lovers,  and  of  parental  devotion. 
This  specialization  of  function  often  produces  a  com- 
passionate godde.ss  whose  prevailing  pre.sence  can 
breathe  solace  in  times  of  grief  and  pain,  and  inspire 
hope  to  the  weary  and  heavy-hearted.  Such  is  the 
holy  Mary  in  Christian  worship,  with  her  almost 
exact  counterpart  among  the  Iroquois,  Aztecs,  and 
Mayas  of  America  and  elsewhere  (D.  G.  Brinton, 
The  Ueliglmis  Sentiment,  New  York,  1876,  p.  68). 

While  it  is  not  true,  as  Max  Miiller  lias  pointed 
out  (Contribidions  to  the  Science  of  Mythology, 
London,  1897,  ii.  818),  that  female  deities  are  purely 
abstract  principles,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are 
generally  more  spiritual  than  the  gods.  The 
name  Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom  and  contempla- 
tion, is  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit  words 
for '  mind. '  Among  the  Tzentals  of  Mexico  was  and 
still  is  worshipped  the  highest  of  goddesses,  Alag- 
hom  Naom,  lit.  'she  who  brings  forth  mind.'  'To 
her  was  due  the  mental  and  immaterial  part  of 
Nature  ;  hence  another  of  her  names  was  Iztal  Ix, 
the  mother  of  wisdom '  (Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
World,  Philadelphia,  1896,  p.  179).  This  pervasive 
quality  of  goddesses  causes  them  to  burrow  in  the 
deeps  of  things,  whence  they  fix  destinies,  like  the 
Fates — Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  daughters  of 
Night.  Of  the  members  of  the  Egyptian  triad — 
Osiris,  Horns,  and  Isis — the  last  was  par  excel- 
lence the  skilled  magician.  Whilst  many  goddesses 
are  resplendent  with  light,  others  are,  since  they 
dwell  in  the  deeps  of  things,  of  a  sinister  character. 
Others  combine  both  qualities,  as  is  true  of  Durga, 
Kali,  Chatiilika,  and  Cnamunda  of  India.  These  are 
so  tender  as  to  receive  the  innocent  prayers  of  little 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  are  gloomy  and 
foreboding.  Female  deities  have  often,  thanks  to 
their  spiritual  qiialities,  acted  as  intermediaries 
between  gods  and  men.  The  Hindu  Siva  is  mani- 
fested through  his  wife  '  the  Great  Goddess,'  Maha- 
devi.  She  '  with  a  thousand  names  and  a  thousand 
forms '  is  able  to  sutfii.se  the  day  by  her  elusive  pres- 
ence (A.  Barth,  Religions  of  India,  London,  1891, 
S.  199).  It  should  not  be  .supposed  that,  because  god- 
essesare  the  morespiritual  and  pervasive  presences, 
they  lack  integrity  and  stability.  On  the  contrary, 
they  often  reju-e-sent  permanency  in  the  midst  of 
change.  The  soil  in  which  such  a  feeling  springs 
is  found  in  a  myth  rather  widespread,  that  the 
original  creatine  principle  is  female,  and  another 
belief  that  woman  alone  is  endowed  with  immor- 
tality. 

In  making  generalizations  upon  the  gentler 
spiritual  traits  of  goddesses,  one  should  not  forget 
the  warlike  proclivities  of  the  Assyrian  Ishtar,  and 
that  Minerva  was  also  '  Pallas '  Athene  who  hnrled 
the  thunderbolt  (see  also  A.SHTA11T,  BENGAL,  §§  13, 
31,  Durga,  Earth,  etc.). 

3.  Supreme  c^oddesses.  —  Female  deities  have 
often  enjoyed  the  highest  place  among  the  gods. 
This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  social  organ- 


ization and  tlie  respect  in  which  women  are  held. 
Clan-life  in  which  the  mother  is  the  head  of  the 
group  is  likely  to  lift  the  'mother-goddess'  into 
a  supreme  position,  provided  the  nation  has  risen 
above  the  stage  of  magic.  The  early  Semites,  who 
before  their  dispersion  had  a  i>olyaudrous  social 
organization,  are  an  illustration.  G.  A.  Barton 
says  of  them  : 

'  We  only  see  more  clearl^t'  [than  did  even  W.  Robertson  Smith 
in  his  Relijjion  0/  the  Semiteg]  that  the  chief  deity  of  the  clan 
was  at  this  primitive  time  a  goddess,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  a 
male  deity  played  any  considerable  part,  he  was  her  son  and 
reflex '  (Semitic  Origim,  London,  1902,  p.  106). 

During  Bab.  history  her  later  equivalent,  Ishtar, 
rose  to  a  position  'independent  of  association 
with  any  male  deity '  and  '  becomes  the  vehicle  for 
the  expre-^sion  of  the  highest  religious  and  ethical 
thought  attained  by  the  Babylonians'  (Jastrow, 
82  f . ).  Many  other  illustrations  are  found  among 
the  natives  of  America  (E.  J.  Payne,  History  of 
the  New  World  called  America,  Oxford,  1892-99, 
i.  462,  ii.  480). 

'The  goddess  Tonantzin,  Our  Dear  Mother,  was  the  most 
widely  loved  of  NahuatI  divinities,  and  it  is  because  her  mantle 
fell  upon  Our  Lady  Guadalupe  that  the  latter  now  can  boast 
of  the  most  popular  shrine  in  Mexico '  (Brinton,  Myths,  170). 

It  seems  inevitable  that,  as  the  quieter  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  naturally  protected  valleys  favour- 
able to  the  worship  of  goddesses  have  fallen  into 
the  background,  through  the  fusion  of  clans  and 
cities  into  warring  nations  in  which  chivalry  and 
virility  are  at  a  premium,  male  deities  have 
risen  supreme,  while  those  of  the  '  weaker  sex ' 
have  been  degraded  to  lesser  functions,  attached 
as  consorts,  superseded  and  forgotten,  or,  to  save 
themselves,  have  changed  their  sex  to  fit  the  new 
demands  (cf.  Barton,  esp.  pp.  178-180). 

India  is  unique  in  having  the  opposite  histery — 
of  higher  appreciation  of  goddesses,  along  with  its 
later  development.  It  illustrates,  however,  the 
same  principle  in  a  negative  way.  The  Vedas 
were  written  before  and  during  the  period  when  the 
Aryans  were  coni^uerin"  the  aborigines  of  India 
and  were  engaged  in  feuds  among  their  own  tribes. 
Under  such  conditions  there  are  no  goddesses,  al- 
though the  literature  is  richly  polytheistic.  Since 
the  nation  has  settled  down  into  a  relatively  peace- 
ful life  of  agricultural  pursuits,  the  worship  of 
female  deities  has  risen  to  a  place  of  supreme  im- 
portance :  Durga,  spirit  of  Nature  and  spring ; 
Kali,  soul  of  infinity  and  eternity;  Sarasvati, 
supreme  wisdom  ;  anti  Sakti,  mother  of  all  pheno- 
mena. This  is  not  so  strange  in  a  land  in  which 
from  the  earliest  times  'one's  daughter  is  the 
highest  object  of  tenderness' (Mann,  iv.  185)  and 
'the  mother  is  a  thousand  times  more  than  the 
father'  (ii.  145),  and  in  which  there  is  the  present 
phenomenon,  as  in  the  province  of  Malabar,  of 
women  holding  a  higher  social  and  political  posi- 
tion than  men  (Sister  Nivedita,  The  Web  of  Indian 
Life,  New  York,  1904,  p.  76  f.).  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Hindu  worshipper  utters  daily  the  prayer  : 

'  O  Mother  Divine,  Thou  art  beyond  the  reach  of  our  praises  ; 
Thou  pervadest  every  particle  of  the  universe  ;  all  knowledge 
proceeds  from  Thee,  O  Infinite  Source  of  Wisdom  1  Thou  dwell- 
est  in  every  female  form,  and  all  women  are  Thy  livlnj^  repre- 
sentatives uix>n  earth '  (Svami  Abhedananda,  India  and  Her 
People,  New  York,  1006,  p.  285). 

4.  Goddesses  of  'love.' — The  term  'love,'  as 
shown  in  the  sequel,  is  a  fusion  of  three  or  four 
separate  meanings.  In  this  connexion  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  love  of  mates  and  the  tender 
passion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  god- 
desses of  various  countries  have  been  patrons  of 
courtship,  marriage,  and  fecundity,  and  even  of 
sensuality.  The  function  of  Venus  in  Home, 
Aphrodite  in  Greece,  Freya  in  Scandinavia,  Ishtar 
in  Babylonia,  and  Tlazolteotl  of  the  Aztecs  wit- 
ne.s.ses  to  thi.s  fact.  The  behaviour  of  many  of  these 
consorts  of  the  gods  is  evidence  that  their  wifely 
attribntes  were  much  in  the  thought  of  the  wor- 
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shippers.  The  gods  have  often  conducted  them- 
selves toward  their  mates  in  a  wanton  and  sensuous 
manner.  In  addition  to  tlie  worsliip  of  the  deities 
of  love,  both  male  and  female,  much  u.se  has  also 
Ijeen  made  of  other  deities  supposed  to  be  wholly 
free  from  those  characteristics  in  the  expression  of 
the  tender  passion.  Ideal  marriages  to  the  Mother 
of  God  have  been  not  uncommon  in  Christendom  ; 
and  the  spiritual  unions  of  Christian  mystics  with 
Christ  have  been  of  a  passionate  sort. 

In  the  main,  according  to  W.  James,  the  religion  of  St.  Teresa 
'seems  to  have  been  that  of  an  endless  amatory  flirtation — if 
one  may  say  so  without  irreverence — between  the  devotee  and 
the  deity '  ( Varieties  oj  Religious  Experience^  New  York,  1902, 
p.  347  f.X 

The  full  extent  of  feminine  attraction  in  religion 
cannot  well  be  aijpreciated,  however,  without  an 
atlequate  recognition  of  the  retention  of  the  appro- 
priate symbols  of  sex  even  after  the  goddesses 
themselves  have  lapsed  into  oblivion.  The  persis- 
tence of  the  symbols  betrays  how  the  concept  and 
the  accompanying  impulse  have  been  fixed,  then 
abstracted,  and  finally  blended  into  the  central 
stream  of  religion.  Among  the  commonest  of 
the.se  symbols  and  the  least  mistakable  in  their 
meaning  are  representations  of  the  reproductive 
organs.  Phallic  symbols  have  been  and  still  are 
a.sed  in  the  under  currents  of  Shiutoism  in  Japan 
(E.  Buckley,  Phallicism  in  Japan,  Chicago,  1898 ; 
Griffis,  The  Religions  of  Japan,  New  York,  1895, 
pp.  29,  49,  88,  380-384).  The  liiiga  in  India  is 
'the  symbol  under  which  Siva  is  universally  wor- 
shipped '  (J.  Dowson,  Diet,  of  Hindu  Mythology, 
London,  1891,  p.  177).  The  'sign  of  the  Mother 
Goddess,'  the  symbol  of  the  female  organ  of  repro- 
duction, ramified  through  many  of  the  Semitic 
cults  (Whatham,  AJRPE,  July  1911,  pp.  252-309). 
Many  writers  regard  certain  pillars  and  posts  of 
houses  and  altars,  and  signs  carved  ui)on  these, 
as  representations  of  the  threshold  of  life  of  the 
mother-goddess  (H.  C.  Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
Covetumt,  1896,  pp.  109-164,  228  tf.  ;  Barton,  101  f., 
251,  253,  etc.).  There  are  wide-spread  serpent- 
stories  and  serpent-symbolism  in  religion  (H.  Ellis, 
Psychologij  of  Sex  Auto-erotism,  Philadelphia,  1905, 
p.  206)  which  are  supiwsed  to  typify  sex  (G.  W. 
Cox,  Mi/th.  of  Aryan  Nations,  London,  1887,  p. 
353).  Fruit-bearing  trees,  their  boughs,  their 
fmit,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  even  the  gum  that 
exuiles  from  the  tree,  have  been  regarded  as  sacred 
8ymlx)ls  of  the  reproductive  principle  of  Nature, 
and  f>erhaps  contain  a  strain  of  sexual  obsession 
(W.  K.  Smith,  133).  Fire-sticks  and  fire-drills 
used  in  worship  in  many  parts  of  the  world  have 
the  same  significance  (GB',  London,  1911,  pt.  i.  vol. 
u.  pp.  207-226,  250).  In  Egypt  and  amongst  the 
Saivites  in  India,  the  lotus  is  a  symbol  of  the  re- 
productive act  (Creuzer,  Sytnbolik  und  Mythologie, 
Leipzig,  1836-43,  I.  i.  412).  The  Buddhists  of  the 
north  countries  still  repeat,  without  suspecting 
the  origin  of  the  plira.se,  '  Om  !  The  jewel  in  the 
lotus.  Amen  '  (Brinton,  The  Religious  Sentiment, 
214).  In  the  West,  too,  these  symbols  persist, 
even  when,  as  also  among  the  Buddhists,  they 
contradict  the  central  doctrine  of  the  religion  in 
which  they  appear.  In  later  Rome,  women  carried 
phallic  emblems  in  the  processions,  and  this  was 
prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Mans  in  1247,  and 
again  by  the  Council  of  Tours  in  1396  (Eneyc. 
Am.,  art.  '  Phallus' ;  on  the  survivals  of  old  cuUs, 
Barton,  233-268).     See,  furtlier,  Phallicism. 

When  one  combines  the  presence  of  these  phallic 
rites  and  emblems  with  the  fact  that  religion  has 
amongst  most  peoples  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
broken  out  in  Bacchanalian,  Dionysian,  Satur- 
nali.in,  and  other  orgia-stic  revels,  and  often  has 
with  seeming  purpose  ended  in  the  most  unbridled 
pa-ision,  it  cannot  Ije  doubted  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  common  between  '  love'  and  the  religious 


sentin\ent  (cf.  art.  Cha.stity).  This  is  so  evident 
that  many  students  have  gone  to  the  extent  of 
affirming  their  complete  identity. 

The  judgment  of  Fothergill  is  typical  :  *  We  find  that  all 
religions  have  engaged  and  concerned  themselves  witli  the 
sexual  passion  ;  from  the  times  of  Phallic  worsliip  through 
Romish  celibacy  down  to  Mormonism,  theology  has  linked  if«elf 
with  man's  reproductive  instinct '  (Journ.  Med.  Science,  1874, 
p.  198).  Even  so  careful  a  student  as  Barton  thinks  that  the 
*  beginnings  of  the  Semitic  religion  go  back  to  the  sexual 
relation'  (Scm.  Or.  107),  and  'that  the  religious  and  moral 
development  of  the  race  has  been  closely  bound  up  with  father- 
hood and  motherhood '  (p,  307). 

Since  other  writers  hold  the  opposite  view  of 
this  much  debated  question,  and  minimize  the 
sexual  content  of  religion  or  even  deny  the 
connexion  altogether,  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions of  its  unqualified  acceptance  should  be  pointed 
out.  An  enthu.siasm,  it  is  claimed,  incited  by  the 
pursuit  of  a  new  theory,  has  blinded  students  to 
the  multitude  of  facts  iiointing  in  tlie  contrary 
direction.  Some  of  them  are  as  follows.  The 
greater  number  of  female  deities  have  little  or  no 
connexion  whatever  with  sex.  Such,  for  example, 
are  Ceres  and  Minerva  of  Rome,  and  SarasvatI 
and  Laksmi  of  India.  Even  those  of  '  love '  have 
often  suliserved  primarily  other  functions.  The 
Assyrian  Ishtar  had  so  departed  from  the  motherly 
function  of  her  original  prototype  that,  while  a 
chaste  love  entered  into  her  relationship  with  her 
subjects,  she  was  essentially  a  goddess  of  war,  of 
battles,  of  protection,  and  was  oftentimes  a  violent 
destroyer  (Jastrow,  204  f.).  So  much  does  tradition 
distort  her  true  picture  that  she  has  been  handed 
down  essentially  in  her  connexion  with  the  tender 
passion.  Tliere  is  a  curious  trait  in  human  nature 
by  virtue  of  which  scandal  travels  farther  and  faster 
than  sober  fact.  It  must  be  reckoned  with  in  judg- 
ing the  character  of  those  deities  and  their  worship. 

"The  lively  imagination  of  the  supporters  of  the 
phallic  theory  of  the  nature  of  religion,  it  would 
seem,  has  led  to  a  confusion  and  distortion  in 
seeing  sexual  significance  in  symbols  where  none 
exists.  The  serpent  has  clearly  been  an  emblem 
of  lightning,  of  graceful  curves,  of  sinister  presences, 
and  many  other  things.  Its  place  in  religious 
symbolism  cannot  justly  be  called  invariably  a 
sign  of  sex  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  158,  and  esp.  Brinton, 
The  Religious  Sentiment,  206-209).  The  lotus  is  a 
token  of  beauty,  of  spirituality,  and,  since  it  springs 
forth  miraculously  from  its  impure  surroundings, 
of  resurrection  (Wiedemann,  Rel.  of  the  Anc. 
Egyptians,  London,  1897,  p.  138).  Pillars  and 
columns  have  been  loaded  down  with  phallic 
significance  by  students  from  Herodotus  to  the 
present  day.  Others  are  much  more  cautious  in 
their  generalization  (cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  456  f.  et  al.  ; 
Moore,  '  Ashtoreth '  and  '  Massebah,'  in  EBi).  The 
way  in  which  doorposts,  columns  of  many  kinds, 
obelisks,  towers,  and  .steeples  have  been  seized  upon 
as  phallic  signs  illustrates  more  clearly  perhajis  the 
law  of  apperception  in  mental  behaviour  than  the 
sexual  content  of  religion. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  religion 
has  tried  to  suppress  or  regulate  or  even  to  eliminate 
every  type  of  eroticism.  It  has  practised  and 
preached  celibacy  in  India,  Egypt,  Eurojie,  Mexico  ; 
and  elsewhere  it  has  fostered  convents,  monasteries, 
and  nunneries  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  discipline 
(A.  R^ville,  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
London,  1895,  pp.  109-111).  It  has  often  gone  the 
length  of  violent  sacrifice  of  virility  and  femininity 
in  the  interest  of  a  life  of  spirituality  (GJB'  ii.  144  f. ). 
As  if  to  purge  its  highest  concepts  from  too  great  a 
strain  of  amorousness,  it  has  formed  doctrines  of 
immaculate  conception  and  virgin  birth— notions 
which  are  very  wide-spread  (Brinton,  Myths  of  the, 
New  World,  172).  It  has  pictured  gods  as  protluced 
full-formed  independently  of  sex,  as  in  the  case  of 
Minerva,  the  virgin  goddess,  who  sprang  from  the 
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brain  of  Jove.  It  lias  created  goddesses  who  have 
ignored  and  transcended  any  connexion  witli '  love.' 
Because  Vesta,  the  guardian  of  the  home  and 
companion  of  the  hcnrth,  rejected  all  suitors, 
Jnpiter  gave  her  the  place  of  honour  in  his  palace ; 
and  in  the  sacred  temples  of  men  on  earth  she 
was  blessed  with  a  jwsition  of  highest  reverence. 
Vestal  virgins  (as  also  in  Mexico  and  Peru),  whose 
chastity  was  forfeited  at  the  cost  of  life,  attended 
her  sacred  altar.  Those  who  would  magnify  the 
erotic  element  in  religion  have  been  wont  to  think 
that  the  presence  of  priestesses  and  their  attendants 
in  temples  is  evidence  of  sensual  practices.  While 
there  is  much  evidence  for  it,  there  are  equally 
convincing  proofs  that  religion  has  succeeded  in 

J  reserving  the  chastity  or  its  worshippers  (cf. 
lastrow,  350).  The  large  r61e  that  priestesses  have 
filled  in  ritual  and  worship  is  sufficiently  explained 
on  the  ground  of  the  finer  nervous  organization 
of  women  and  their  capability  of  more  delicate 
emotional  response,  and  hence  their  special  fit- 
ness to  act  as  oracle-givers,  witches,  sorceresses, 
mediums,  and  diviners  of  the  will  of  the  god 
(Jastrow,  432,  485,  659).  It  is  fair  to  judge 
religions,  like  individuals,  at  their  average  Ijest 
rather  than  at  their  worst. 

Such  considerations  as  the  above  would  indicate 
that  between  eroticism  and  religion  there  is  at 
most  a  kinship  rather  than  an  identity.  Their 
inter-relation  comes  about  for  two  reasons :  first, 
the  similarities  of  the  psychoses  involved,  and 
second,  the  almost  uncontrollable  intensity  of  the 
reproductive  instincts  which  religion  is  trying  to 
regulate.  On  the  first  point  the  law  is  stated 
correctly  by  Brinton  : 

'  stimulate  the  reli^ous  sentiment  and  you  arouse  the  passion 
of  love,  whicli  will  be  directed  as  the  temperament  and  indi- 
vidual culture  prompt.  Develop  very  prominently  any  form  of 
love,  and  by  a  native  affinity  it  will  seize  upon  and  consecrate 
to  its  own  use  whatever  reli^ous  aspirations  the  individual 
has.  This  is  the  general  law  of  their  relation '  (The  Religious 
Sentinuntf  73). 

The  other  aspect  of  the  law  is  that  religion  acts 
as  a  control  or  a  regulative  function  of  all  phases 
of  life.  That  sensuality  breaks  out  in  it  is  evidence 
simply  that  the  strength  of  the  sexual  life,  due  to 
its  utility  in  conserving  biological  ends,  constantly 
threatens  personal  well-being  and  social  symmetry, 
and  that  religion  has  had,  therefore,  an  especially 
difficult  task  to  keep  it  in  control.  This  regula- 
tion it  accomplishes  in  two  ways :  by  repression, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  also  by  refinement.  The 
refining  process  consists  in  the  suppression  on  the 
one  hand  of  the  coarser  form  of  the  love  impulse, 
and  on  the  other  in  carrying  it  up  into  the  higher 
levels  of  consciousness,  or  '  spiritualizing '  it,  and 
there  blending  it  completely  with  all  the  other 
instincts  and  impulses  that  subserve  life's  needs. 
Phallicisms  at  their  best  have  in  this  way  been 
softened  and  dignified  and  also  weakened  by  being 
relatively  lost  in  the  rich  fusion  with  other  strains 
of  mental  life.  Griffis,  for  example,  in  describing 
the  phallic  observances  in  Japan,  says :  '  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  look  upon  the  imiilciuents  or 
the  system  as  anything  else  than  the  endeavour  of 
man  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Being  and  Power' 
(Religions  of  Japan,  p.  51).  It  is  the  failure  to 
appreciate  this  law  of  the  suppression  of  the  lower 
and  over-intense  forms  of  the  love  impulse,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  effort  to  spiritualize  and 
harmonize  it  with  the  rest  of  the  complex,  that  has 
led  to  much  needless  debate  and  false  interpretation 
of  its  phice  in  religion. 

S  The  female  element  in  terms  of  the  meaning: 
of  religion  as  a  whole.— The  older  emphasis  of  the 
r6Ie  of  love  in  religion  is  thus  due  to  the  suiiiiosition 
that  religion  exists  tosubserve  some  special  function 
of  life.  It  does  not  seek  to  gratify  any  taste  or 
appetite,  but  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  on.     It 


seems  to  be  a  function  of  life  as  a  whole,  and  is  in 
terms  of  adjustment  and  fulfilment.  It  has,  like 
life  in  all  its  relations,  an  '  autotelic '  or  '  teles- 
thetic '  quality  that  feels  after  ideal  situations.  It 
has  also  its  '  axiopathic '  or  '  cosmothetic '  aspect, 
by  which  it  seeks  delicately  to  adjust  life  to  the 
immediate  situations  around  it.  The  worshipper 
consequently  responds  to  the  present  and  future  in 
terms  of  what  tne  need  is,  and  symbolizes  those 
needs  with  whatever  is  at  hand  in  the  accidents  of 
his  surroundings.  Among  the  needs  are  protection 
and  safety.  Gods  have  been  especially  useful  in 
this  relation.  Another  need  is  the  increase  of 
crops,  herds,  and  children.  Goddesses  have  been 
the  natural  and  convenient  symbols  ol fertility  and 
increase.  Many  of  them  have  filled  the  r61e  simply 
and  solely  of  ensuring  the  increase  of  crops  and 
herds  except  in  so  far  as,  by  an  easy  and  natural 
process  of  association,  the  life  of  sex  has  been 
caught  up  as  an  incident  in  their  worsliip. 

Diana  was  *  a  personification  of  the  teeming  life  of  nature '  iGB\ 
pt.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  124).  Even  the  '  marriages '  of  gods  and  god- 
desses performed  in  her  cult  were  charms  to  promote  the  growth 
of  crops  (i6.  p.  121).  In  Palestine,  during  drought,  the  maidens 
and  women  clothed  a  winnowing-fork  in  the  garments  of  a 
woman,  called  it  the  '  bride  of  God,'  and  performed  ritual  with 
it  to  bring  rain.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  sentiment 
connected  with  the  ceremony  except  that  ol  exercisinga  magical 
influence  over  the  weather.  In  seeking  to  compel  increase  and 
induce  prosperity,  mankind  has  used  not  only  human  mother- 
hood as  a  symbol,  but  the  cow,  the  bull,  the  grape,  and  any- 
thing that  the  imagination  could  conveniently  liit  upon. 
Continence  has  proved  even  more  effective  in  bringing  good 
crops  than  a  positive  observance  of  erotic  customs  (i*.  pp 
104-112).  In  the  rich  literature  of  the  Kigveda  there  were  end- 
less reiterations  of  petitions  for  abundance  of  crops,  herds,  and 
children,  and  for  protection  and  success ;  yet  all  the  deities  are 
male,  and  there  is  essentially  no  evidence  of  amatory  religious 
sentiments  among  the  gods  or  men. 

Another  great  problem  of  religion  has  been  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  things.  Femininity  has 
again  proved  a  natural  and  convenient  symbol  of 
creation  —  but  so  has  the  egg,  which  may,  for 
example,  split,  one  part  becoming  the  heavens  and 
the  other  the  earth. 

'  Half  of  the  Civaite  religions  are,  in  fact,  characterised  by  the 
cultusof  an  androgynous  or  female  divinity.  The^/akti.  .  .has 
\\a  roots  ...  in  a  sexual  dualism,  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
things  (in  a  Br.ahma;;a  ol  the  Yajur-Veda,  for  instance,  Prajapatt 
is  androgynous),  or  of  a  common  womb  in  which  beings  are 
formed,  which  is  also  their  common  tomb '  (Barth,  200). 

Femininity  is  thus  clearly  one  factor  only  in  the 
larger  business  of  religion  as  adjustment  and  fulfil- 
ment. 

6.  Sexless  deities. — It  is  suggestive  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  place  of  femininity  in  religion  that, 
along  with  growth,  religion  has  progressively 
not  only  emphasized  virgins,  continent  priestesses, 
virgin  mothers,  and  celibate  goddesses,  but  has 
conceived  as  well  sexless  and  hermaphroditic 
deities  and  angels,  and  also  gods  and  goddesses 
who  transcend  considerations  of  sex  entirely. 
Centring,  as  the  religious  impulse  does,  in  feeling 
after  the  larger  life  or  '  the  sentiment  of  con- 
tinuance,' it  has  thus  sought  to  express  the  unity 
of  Nature  and  life  in  the  purely  human.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  fond  of  combining  both  sexes  in 
one  personality,  or  of  fusing,  in  a  deity  who 
happens  to  be  oy  name  of  a  certain  sex  (due,  let 
us  say,  to  the  limitations  of  language),  the  qualities 
of  the  opposite  sex. 

'  In  the  Vatican  A|k>11o  we  see  masculine  strength  united  with 
maidenly  softness  :  m  the  traditional  face  and  figure  of  Christ 
a  still  more  striking  example  of  how  the  devout  mind  combines 
the  traits  of  twth  sexes  to  express  the  highest  possibility  ol  the 
species  '  (Itrinton,  The  Retiffiout  Seiitirmnl^  67). 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  gods,  irrespective 
of  sex,  subserve  the  higher  functions  of  jirotector, 
helper,  and  unifier,  how  could  one  explain  the  fact 
that  Ishtar  sometimes  apjtears  as  female  among 
the  Semites  and  as  male  among  the  others  ? 

In  the  highest  monotheisms  the  Deity  has  risen 
superior  to  .sex.  The  God  of  Muhammad,  while 
calling  forth  a  holy  prophet  from  a  virgin  mother. 
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'  begetteth  no  children ' ;  to  impute  such  to  Him 
would  be  so  gross  an  impiety  as  to  threaten  the 
cleaving  of  the  heavens  asunder  and  the  destruction 
of  the  earth. 

*  It  is  not  meet  for  God  that  He  ebould  have  a  son ;  God 
forbid  !  When  He  decreeth  a  thing  He  only  saith  unto  it  '*  Be  " 
and  it  la '  (Qur'an,  xix.)>  '  He  begetteth  not,  neither  is  He 
begotten'  (cxii.). 

Such  likewise  are  Brahma  and  Jahweh. 

*  In  Christianity,  and  already  in  the  spiritual  religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  idea  of  divine  fatherhood  is  entirely  dissociated 
from  the  physical  basis  of  natural  fatherhood.  Man  was  created 
in  the  image  of  God,  but  he  was  not  begotten  ;  God-sonship  is 
not  a  thing  of  nature  but  a  thing  of  grace '  (W.  R.  Smith,  41). 

More  barbaric  religions,  not  being  able  to  think 
in  terms  of  aesthetic  or  moral  values  or  general 
concepts,  have  been  compelled  to  picture  things  in 
more  concrete  terms.  Deities  have  sometimes  been, 
therefore,  progenitors,  just  as  at  other  times  they 
are  potters  who  shape  men  from  clay. 

Particularly  among  uncultured  people  it  has  been 
a  convenience  to  represent  'lieality,'  the  higher 
self,  and  the  present  and  possible  relationship  of 
the  two  in  the  imagery  of  human  relationships; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  natural  that  the  tender  passion 
should  have  been  seized  upon  as  a  convenient 
analogy.  Along  with  increased  enlightenment, 
however,  every  aspect  of  the  'love-life'  is  either 
taken  up  into  the  higher  world  of  religious  values 
in  a  softened,  refined,  or  almost  imperceptible  form, 
or  transcended  and  left  behind.  Both  these  things 
are  likely  to  happen,  each  in  its  own  way. 

7.  Summary  of  psychological  theories. — The 
interpretations  of  our  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  psychological  discussion  have  been  extremely 
diverse.  Although  somewhat  antagonistic  among 
themselves,  there  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  each 
and  all  of  them.  Characteristic  theories  are  here 
described,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  a  series 
from  the  least  to  the  most  satisfactory. 

(a)  Degeneration. — A  popular  conception  has 
been  that  there  is  little  or  no  connexion  between 
the  female  sentiment  and  religion.  Whenever  they 
have  mingled,  it  is  because  the  reproductive  passion 
has  broken  through  its  proper  bounds.  This  notion 
of  their  antithesis  has  arisen  out  of  the  law  of  con- 
trast, by  which  the  high  and  the  low,  the  good  and 
the  bad,  are  sharply  set  off  against  each  other. 
This  inevitable  tendency  has  gradually  produced 
the  two  incompatible  worlds  of  'grace' and  'nature,' 
the  '  sacred  '  and  '  secular  ' — a  contrast  unknown 
to  the  primitive  mind — with  '  religion '  confined  to 
the  one  sphere,  and  the  biological  function  of 
reproduction  to  the  other ;  and  it  has  ended  in 
many  countries  in  a  radical  asceticism.  Modern 
developmental  conceptions  have  undermined  such 
artificial  distinctions.  The  truth  of  this  notion 
rest*  upon  the  vast  difference,  through  develop- 
ment, oetween  the  '  lower '  and  the  '  higher ' 
which  is  the  refined,  intellectualized,  and  controlled 
expression  of  the  tender  passion ;  and  upon  the 
fact  of  the  strength  and  persistence  of  sex,  with 
its  consequent  dangers  from  the  crasser  forms  of 
its  expression.  Its  falsity  centres  in  the  resultant 
divided  and  incoherent  personality,  the  sensualiz- 
ing of  the  biological  function  by  freeing  it  from  the 
control  of  the  higher  sentiments,  and  in  limiting 
religion  to  a  relatively  narrow  field  of  highly 
abstracted  values. 

(6)  Identity. — Many  students  take  exactly  the 
opjxjsite  view,  and  regard  the  religious  impulse  as 
primarily,  if  not  solely,  the  refinement  of  repro- 
duction. Love  in  religion  is  a  spiritualized  form  of 
love  for  mates.  In  the  development  of  individuals 
the  curve  of  frequency  for  conversions  and  other 
religious  awakenings  is  e.ssentially  coincident  with 
that  of  the  maturing  of  the  reproductive  fun<ttions 
(Starbuck,  The  Psycholof/y  of  Eelir/ion,  London, 
1899,  ch.  iii.).  The  phenomena  attending  the  stress 
of  conviction  for  sin  are  similar  to  the  disturbances 


of  sex  (J6.  168,  206).  There  are  marked  likenesses 
between  '  love '  at  its  highest  and  mystical  states 
of  religion  (Hall,  Adolescence,  New  York,  1904,  ii. 
295-301).  A  genetic  series  of  '  love-states,'  from  its 
physiological  setting  to  its  highest  spiritualized  and 
mystical  qualities,  identical  with  those  of  religion, 
is  easily  describable  (ib.  ii.  126-143).  The  patho- 
logy of  the  two  shows  remarkable  similarities. 

'  In  the  female  especially  the  erotic  delusion,  unknown  to  the 
patient  herself,  often  assumes  the  color  of  the  religious  *  (J,  T. 
Dickson,  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Relatvm  to 
Mind,  New  York,  1874,  p.  383 ;  cf.  Ellis,  231  ft.).  Murisier  re- 
marks :  '  The  passion  of  the  religious  ecstatic  lacks  nothing  of 
what  goes  to  make  up  sexual  love,  not  even  jealousy  *  (RPh, 
Nov.  1898). 

The  evolutionary  background  of  love  is  traceable, 
from  reproduction,  to  sex  and  the  family,  and  on 
through  the  larger  tribal  self  until  it  includes 
attachment  to  humanity  and  to  God  (Drummond, 
The  Ascent  of  Man,  New  York,  1894,  pp.  215- 
318).  Added  to  these  psychological  and  biological 
evidences  are  those  of  a  sociological  character  con- 
sidered above. 

Whilst  these  massed  evidences  are  on  the  surface 
extremely  convincing,  a  more  careful  analysis  will 
show  that,  although  they  are  true  within  limits,  the 
supposition  that  religion  and  spiritualized  'love' 
are  identical  is  a  hasty  one,  with  rather  more  error 
than  accuracy  in  it  when  applied  to  developed  re- 
ligions. The  reasons  for  thinking  so  are  that, 
looked  at  empirically,  the  highest  religions  of  the 
present,  barring  exceptions  and  distortions,  look 
as  if  they  had  other  than  erotic  significance,  no 
matter  how  spiritualized  the  phallic  content ;  a 
comparative  and  genetic  study  of  the  facts  seems 
to  show  that  phallic  symbols  and  rites,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  found  at  present,  are  relics,  or  rudimentary 
marks,  of  an  earlier  attempt  to  regulate  promis- 
cuity ;  the  biogiaphical  and  autobiographical  evi- 
dence would  indicate  that  more  frecjuently  than 
otherwise  the  effect  of  '  getting  religion '  is  either 
the  control  of  the  passions  or  their  uprooting  and 
the  substitution  or  a  set  of  values  which  can- 
not, except  by  the  liveliest  play  of  the  imagination, 
be  called  irradiations  of  sex  ;  love  in  religion  has 
psychologically  at  least  two  other  sources  besides 
the  reproductive  impulse ;  and,  finally,  religion  is 
the  fusion  of  all  the  instincts  and  emotions,  and 
not  the  one  alone. 

(c)  Regulation. — Religion  —  man's  sentiment  of 
continuance  and  feeling  after  perfection,  or,  as  theo- 
logians prefer  to  call  it,  God's  revelation  to  the 
mind  and  guidance  in  the  heart — has  been  trying 
to  control  life  as  a  whole.  Among  other  things  it 
has  tried  to  incorporate  the  reproductive  instinct 
in  order  to  regulate  its  intensity  and  to  eliminate 
promiscuity  (Marshall,  Instinct  and  Reason,  New 
York,  1898,  pp.  309-315).  In  earlier  times,  biologi- 
cally, in  the  absence  of  the  care  of  children,  tlie 
perpetuity  of  the  species  depended  upon  multi- 
plicity of  offspring.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  must  have  been  a  utility  in  an  uncontrolled 
passion  for  reproduction.  The  laws  of  heredity 
and  recapitulation  have  brought  up  this  old  strain 
into  human  life.  The  conditions  later  changed. 
With  the  increased  advantage  to  the  species  of 
having  the  family  as  the  basis  of  social  organ- 
ization, the  condition  of  advancement  was  the 
establishment  of  monogamous  marriages,  and  the 
consequent  weakening  of  the  sexual  impulse.  Re- 
ligion is  in  part  the  crystallization  of  this  feeling 
of  the  need  of  such  regulation.  It  has,  therefore, 
taken  over  into  itself  the  function  of  sex  and 
marriage,  and  has  used  every  conceivable  means 
of  exercising  control  over  them.  It  has  hedged 
them  about  with  social  sanctions,  under  priests 
who  are  frequently  celibates  or  eunuchs,  with 
ritual  and  ceremony  too  solemn  to  be  disregarded, 
and  with  gods  and  goddesses  whose  will  could  not 
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be  withstood.  It  has  made  marriage  difficult  to 
enter,  has  tested  the  Htness  of  mates  by  periods  of 
long  delay,  and  has  sealed  their  union  by  forbid- 
ding divorce.  It  has  uttered  its  admonitions,  pro- 
hibitions, and  punishments  ;  and  in  every  way  has 
attempted  to  restrain  the  passions,  and  direct  the 
mind  into  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of 
this  phase  of  life,  when  limited  to  the  channels  of 
social  and  spiritual  well-being. 

(rf)  Adaptation. — But  religion  has  at  times  as- 
sumed the  positive  attitude  of  stimulating  the  re- 
productive impulse  under  its  controlled  form.  The 
reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  sense  of 
the  need  of  increasing  the  number  of  individuals  in 
the  trilje  or  nation,  combined  with  the  individual 
recognition  of  special  fulfilment  through  progeny. 
Primitive  warring  tribes  have  shown  much  concern 
over  the  birth  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
male  children.  It  is  natural  that  this  need  should 
be  taken  up  and  made  part  of  the  business  of  re- 
ligion. No  warrior  could  enter  Valhalla  in  early 
Germanic  times  who  had  not  Ijegotten  a  son. 
Among  the  Mormons  one's  condition  and  position 
in  heaven  depends  upon  the  number  of  oirspring 
brought  forth  under  the  regulation  of  the  '  family. 
Modem  govemiuents  have  taken  seriously  the 
problem  of  encouraging  marriages  and  the  produc- 
tion of  large  families.  Since,  now,  the  regulation 
and  stimulation  of  such  matters  has  come  over, 
through  specialization,  into  a  body  of  social  cus- 
toms and  also  under  State  control,  it  has  inevitably 
come  about  that  religion  has  progressively  busied 
itself,  to  a  greater  extent  relatively,  with  ideal 
adjustments  irrespective  of  the  relation  of  mates. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  in  the  empirical  study 
of  the  religious  confessions  of  normal  persons  at 
the  present  time  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
instinct  in  question  is  a  hindrance  to  the  spiritual 
life  and  must  be  curbed  (Starbuck,  402). 

(c)  Composition. — Religion  is  a  compound  of  all 
the  instincts  and  emotions,  while  the  female  senti- 
ment is  but  one  of  these,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one 
that  has  tended  in  the  higher  forms  of  religion  to 
lapse  into  relative  insignificance.  The  laws  of  the 
refinement  of  the  instincts  and  of  their  fusion, 
already  referred  to,  have  carried  up  into  religion 
a  rich  blending  of  fear,  self-regard,  hunger,  self- 
expression,  love,  curiosity,  and  many  others.  Each 
of  these  can  be  traced  from  its  simple,  crude  form 
to  its  spiritualized  expression,  where  it  mingles  in 
some  measure  with  every  phase  of  the  mental  life. 
It  has  been  a  fascinating  theme  of  students  to  trace 
out  these  relations.  Fear,  for  example,  betrays 
itself  by  the  presence  in  religion  of  demons,  hell, 
sacrifice,  priestcraft,  and  the  like,  and  also,  with  a 
slight  blend  from  other  instincts,  as  the  sense  of 
majesty  and  reverence,  which  characterizes  religion 
at  its  best.  Self-regard,  likewise,  develops  from 
the  seeking  for  mere  benefits  upwards  to  tne  crav- 
ing for  perpetuity  through  immortality,  and  at 
last  becomes  the  aesthetic  demand  for  ideal  perfec- 
tion. The  temptation  of  such  procedure,  since  a 
certain  instinct  permeates  entirely  the  higher  re- 
ligious life,  is  to  give  way  to  the  fascination  of  the 
description,  and  conclude,  therefore,  that  relifjion 
is  nothing  else  tluin  the  single  instinct  in  question. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  procedure  of  an  amateur 
chemist  who  should  be  entirely  satisfied  with  dis- 
covering a  single  element  in  a  compound,  because 
he  is  sure  that  it  permeates  every  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. There  is  perhaps  not  an  instinct  that  does 
not,  and  with  much  accuracy  of  description,  seem 
to  be  the  all-filling  source  and  content  of  the  re- 
ligious life.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  sex  psycholo- 
gists in  particular,  during  recent  years,  has  resulted 
in  a  strange  confusion.  Many  of  the  facts  that 
seem  to  them  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  female 
sentiment  with  religion  only  want  more  careful 


scrutiny  to  betray  their  insufficiency.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  coincidence  and  concomitance 
during  adolescence  of  re])roductive  and  religious 
awakenings.  (On  the  similarity  of  these  curves  of 
frequency,  see  Starbuck,  ch.  ii. ;  on  the  value  of 
this  kind  of  reasoning,  consult  W.  James,  U  f.) 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  of  a  causal  relation- 
ship. On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  for  the 
most  part  on  the  mental  side  they  are  contradictory 
and  antithetical.  The  coincidence  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  initiation  ceremonies  practised 
among  all  primitive  peoples.  The  modern  equiva- 
lent is  a  custom  of  confirmation.  These  ceremonies 
celebrate  the  entrance  of  young  men  and  women 
into  the  social,  political,  and  refigious  ways  of  the 
clan,  and  mark  at  the  same  time  the  fitness  for 
marriage.  A  process  of  long  .social  selection  in  con- 
nexion with  these  ceremonies,  through  weeding 
out  the  mentally  and  physically  unfit,  has  called 
out  and  accentuated  the  eventful  period  of  early 
adolescence,  with  its  marked  readjustment  in  the 
complex  strains  of  character,  and  the  sudden  call- 
ing out  of  latent  powers.  Since  the  mental  and 
physical  characteristics  are  the  same  essentially 
as  are  necessary  to  good  citizenship  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  responsibility  of  family  life  on  the 
other,  and,  since  the  social  group  has  sought  through 
these  ceremonies  to  prepare  young  men  and  women 
for  both  the  civic  and  the  marital  relationship,  it  is 
but  a  matter  of  course  that  the  awakenings  of  sex 
and  religion  should  be  synchronous.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  the  cause  and  the 
condition  of  a  mental  happening,  one  may  safely 
say  simply  that  frequently  in  adolescence  the  ex- 
jilosive  quality  of  the  'love'  instinct  touches  ofl' a 
large  stock  of  activities,  insights,  and  interests 
which  are  not  of  sexual  origin,  and  among  these 
the  religious  impulse.  But  religion  is  '  touched 
off'  also  Ijy  a  score  of  other  adolescent  na.scencies, 
such  as  scientific  insight,  logical  acumen,  and  the 
joy  of  conquest,  and  mucli  more  frequently  so  than 
by  the  sexual  impulse.  So  markedly  is  this  trne 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  the  reproductive 
instinct  furnishes  to  any  considerable  degree  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  religion  is  constructed. 

The  reasoning  from  the  pathology  of  sex  and 
religion  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  facts.  That 
the  pathologies  of  eroticism  are  likely  to  take  on 
a  religious  cast  none  will  doubt.  This  is  the 
correct  clue  to  the  psychoses  of  many  religious 
fanatics.  In  the  case  of  Sweden borg,  for  example, 
the  evidences  from  his  journal  and  from  his  writings 
are  conclusive  that  his  '  divine  love '  and  '  angelic 
wisdom  '  are — not  wholly,  but  in  large  part — the 
effluvia  from  an  unstable  and  over-excitable  erotic 
temperament.  Other  instances  can  be  found,  par- 
ticularly among  the  radical  mystics.  They  are  the 
exceptions,  however,  from  which  alienists  have  de- 
rived too  sweeping  generalizations. 

Religious  and  sexual  insanities  are  both  extremely 
complex  psychoses.  Each  draws  from  many  sources. 
There  are  on  the  one  hand  many  religious  insanities 
that  have  no  sexual  setting  (D.  H.  Tuke,  Diet,  of 
Psychol.  Medicine,  Philadelphia,  1892,  p.  1091  f.), 
and  on  the  other  many  kinds  of  sexual  insanity 
that  do  not  take  a  religious  turn.  The  small  part 
that  either  sex  or  religion  occupies  in  the  whole 
range  of  insanities  is  indicated  by  statistical  studies. 
Out  of  66,918  male  inmates  in  tlie  asylums  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  during  the  years  1878-1887  there 
were  but  2"5  %  whose  disturbances  took  the  form 
of  religious  excitement,  and  only  4-9  %  traceable 
to  sexual  or  reproductive  causes  (H.  Ellis,  in  Tuke, 
p.  1154).  It  is  from  these  two  small  and  relatively 
incompatible  fields  that  the  facts  have  been  found 
from  which  wholesale  conclusions  have  been  ob- 
tained. Not  only  does  the  sphere  of  insanity  draw 
from  many  other  sources  than  sex,  but  religion  ia 
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an  indefinitely  bigger  thing  than  mysticism,  which 
itself  only  occasionally  shows  exaggerated  erotic- 
ism. That  there  is  more  in  religion  than  irradia- 
tions of  sex  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  alienists 
often  recommend  it  in  the  treatment  of  insanity 
for  its  humanizing,  restraining,  steadying,  and 
stimulating  influence  (cf.  Gasquet,  in  Tuke,  1088- 
91).  Nor  can  this  be  suspected  as  an  instance  of 
similia  Hmilibus  curantur.  The  occurrence,  it 
should  be  said,  of  the  interplay  of  erotic  mysticism 
and  sexual  insanity  is  due  to  tiie  law  of  association 
which  operates  amongst  the  emotions  no  less  than 
in  the  cognitive  processes.  Religion  is  the  whole- 
hearted response  of  the  devotee  to  his  sense  of 
absolute  values.  Its  psychoses  tend  to  be  com- 
pletely obsessive  and  voluminous.  This  is  the 
character,  too,  of  all  the  instincts,  particularly  of 
the  sexual  emotion.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  in  the  exaggerated  form  mysticism  and  erotic- 
ism should  blend,  even  if,  as  is  true,  they  draw  for 
the  most  part  from  different  sources  and  have  a 
somewhat  independent  history. 

The  gravest  oversight  of  the  identity  theory  of 
the  female  sentiment  and  religion  is  the  supposition 
that  love,  which  is  the  central  fact  of  religion,  has 
had  its  sole  origin  in  sex  (cf.  Mercier,  Sanity  and 
Insanity,  London,  1890,  p.  220  If.).  But  love  is  a 
compound.  It  has  at  least  three  somewhat  inde- 
pendent sources — sex,  gregariousness,  and  Nature 
appreciation.  The  evolution  of  the  first  has  brought 
into  religion  the  tender  affection  for  kind,  while  its 
exaggeration  results  in  phallicism  and  eroticisms 
of  many  sorts.  The  refinements  of  gregariousness 
have  created  the  sentiments  of  fellowship,  sym- 
pathy, and  loyalty  to  kind,  regardless  of  sex,  and 
when  excessive  have  produced  clannishness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  unreflecting  missionary  zeal  on  the 
other.  Nature  appreciation,  the  sheer  enjoyment 
of  things  in  and  for  themselves,  has  ripened  into 
a  sense  of  presences  within  objects,  and  at  last 
into  Nature-gods  and  Nature-religions.  Gregari- 
ousness, or  'sociality,'  as  M.  J.  Guyau  calls  it 
[Non-Religion  of  the  Future,  London,  1897,  p.  44), 
can  exist  independently  of  sex.  In  his  fine  analysis, 
Kibot  (Psychology  of  the  Emotions,  London,  1897, 
pp.  27&-303)  pomts  out  that  gregariousness  is 
founded  upon  nutrition,  the  will  to  live,  and  the 
attraction  of  like  for  like,  irrespective  of  sex,  while 
the  tender  emotion  is  founded  upon  sex  and  mother- 
love.  These  two,  although  having  an  element  in 
common,  have  remained,  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
'distinct  and  mutually  independent'  (p.  280).  It 
is,  furthermore,  in  connexion  with  the  gregarious 
life,  irrespective  of  sex,  that  the  true  social  and 
moral  feelings  are  developed,  whereas  the  senti- 
ments that  arise  in  connexion  with  'domestic 
aggregates'  based  upon  the  tender  emotion  are  '  re- 
stricted to  a  closed  group,  without  expansive  force 
or  elasticity '  (p.  281).  Societies  formed  within  the 
same  sex,  or  even  among  members  of  different 
species,  or  among  animals  like  bees  and  ants  in 
which  reproduction  is  but  a  brief  incident  for  per- 
petuating the  species  and  limited  to  a  few — all 
such  societies,  because  of  their  common  interests 
and  contacts,  show  loyalties,  fellowships,  and 
loves  of  the  most  saving  kind.  The  co-operation  is 
based  upon  the  instinct  of  conservation,  and  the 
attraction  is  derived  from  the  interplay  of  person- 
alities which  becomes  part  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  furnishing  of  each  individual,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  which  there  is  distress,  and  in  its  presence 
enrichment  and  enlargement.  If  this  dualistic 
theory  of  the  separate  origin  of  the  family  ^oup 
and  the  social  group  is  correct,  as  seems  highly 
probable,  the  evidence  of  comparative  and  genetic 
psychology  would  be  that  morality  and  religion, 
which  are  primarily  in  terms  of  fellowship,  have 
drawn  far  more  from  the  gregarious  instinct  tlian 
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from  sex.  The  empirical  evidences,  as  we  have 
seen,  emphatically  support  this  view.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  is  suggestive  that  sex  is  but  a  specialized 
form  of  reproduction,  the  latter  having  been  per- 
formed originally  by  cell-division,  and  that  both  re- 
production and  sex  are  functions  of  the  will  to  live. 
The  reproductive  system,  for  example,  is  a  special- 
ization, embryologically,  of  the  nutritive  organs. 
These  considerations  would  seem  to  fortify  the 
point  of  view  that  religion  exists  fundamentally  in 
the  interest  of  the  adjustment  and  fulfilment  of  the 
developing  higher  life,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
special  sentiment. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty,  then,  with  the  identity 
theory  of  sex  and  religion  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
failure  to  appreciate  that  love  in  religion  is  a 
compound  of  the  tender  emotion,  the  gregarious 
instinct,  and  Nature  attachments,  the  first  suffus- 
ing the  other  two  with  an  aesthetic  quality,  and 
furnishing  them  with  a  basis  for  external  reference ; 
secondly,  the  failure  to  see  that  religion  is  a  com- 
pound of  all  the  instincts.  The  female  sentiment 
is,  therefore,  but  one  of  the  ingredients — more  im- 
portant formerly  than  now — in  a  rich  compound  of 
sentiments  called  by  the  single  name  'religion,' 
whose  function  is  ideal  adjustment. 

Cf.  also  artt.  Phallicism,  Keligion,  Sex. 

Literature. — This  has  been  indicated  in  the  article. 

Edwin  D.  Starbuck. 

FENG-SHUI.  —  Chinese  dictionaries  give  no 
definition  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  Feng- 
Shui.  No  native  treatises  expound  it  upon  scien- 
tific lines.  Feng  is  '  wind,'  shui  is  'water.'  Wind 
is  what  cannot  be  seen,  and  water  what  cannot  be 
grasped.  '  Wind  and  water '  is  the  term,  there- 
fore, for  the  occult  powers  which  are  always  bear- 
ing down  upon  human  life.  Professors  of  Feng- 
Shui  prefer  that  it  should  remain  a  mystery,  and 
those  who  pay  them  for  their  services  accept  the 
position,  declaring  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
common  people  should  understand  the  unfathom- 
able. Eitel  {Feng-Shut,  or  the  Rudiments  of  Natu- 
ral Science  in  China)  calls  it  '  a  conglomeration  of 
rough  guesses  at  Nature.'  It  undoubtedly  grew 
out  of  naturalistic  beliefs,  though  it  has  become 
distorted  and  degraded  into  a  gross  superstition. 

Practically  there  is  little  religion  in  China  but 
such  as  springs  out  of  Feng-Shui.  The  worship  of 
ancestors,  the  most  popular  of  all  religious  ob- 
servances, is  indissolubly  connected  with  it.  It 
enters  into  every  important  arrangement  of  daily 
life.  Every  proposed  change  must  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  its  principles.  All  events  which  happen, 
favourable  or  adverse,  are  explained  by  it.  It  is 
spoken  of  with  reverence  and  awe.  The  common 
people  are  its  slaves.  Confucianist  gentry  laugh 
at  the  Feng-Shui  doctor,  but  are  careful  to  fall  in 
with  his  theories  and  commands.  Chinese  law 
does  not  discuss  it,  but  the  courts  always  act  on 
the  presumption  that  its  principles  are  not  fictiti- 
ous. The  Government,  tliough  not  acknowledg- 
ing it,  publishes  every  year  an  Imperial  almanac 
giving  all  the  lists,  figures,  and  diagrams  which 
are  required  by  its  professors  and  their  victims. 
When  a  rebellion  breaks  out,  the  first  act  of  the 
authorities  is  not  to  raise  troops,  but  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  spoil  the  Feng-Shui  of  the  rebel  leaders 
by  despoiling  their  ancestral  tombs.  And,  when 
selling  land  to  foreigners,  the  mandarins  are  care- 
ful to  assign  them  only  what  is  believed  to  have 
bad  Feng-Shui. 

S.  WeUs  WiUiams  (The  Middle  Kingdom,  ii.  246) 
remarks  that  this  geomantic  and  spiritualistic 
faith  became  systematized  in  the  times  of  Chu  Hi, 
who  lived  under  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D.  1126- 
1278).  Chu  Hi's  commentaries  on  tlie  Chinese 
Classics  are  read  in  every  school ;  and  his  mode  of 
thinking  has  been  adopted  by  modem  Confucian- 
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ism.  His  theory  is  that  the  soul  has  a  dual  nature, 
consisting  of  the  animus  and  anima — sometimes 
called  the  breath  of  Heaven  and  the  breath  of 
Earth.  The  animus  is  the  male  or  spiritual  ele- 
ment in  the  soul ;  the  anima,  the  female  or  ma- 
terial element.  So  long  a.s  a  man  lives,  these  two 
principles  co-exist  in  combination,  but  at  death  the 
union  is  dissolved.  The  animus  returns  to  heaven, 
the  aninia  to  earth.  Neither  of  them  wanders  at 
large  in  space.  The  animus  enjoys  freedom  of 
movement,  but  chooses  to  limit  its  peregrinations 
to  the  vicinity  of  its  former  habitat,  and  to  the 
company  of  the  people  with  whom  it  was  formerly 
associated.  The  anima  lies  quiet  in  the  tomb, 
provided  that  the  tomb  has  good  Feng-Shui.  The 
Chinese  believe  themselves  to  be  compassed  about 
by  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  in  the  persons  of 
their  ancestors  and  forbears  generally,  and  they 
hold  that  the  spirits  of  these  deceased  relatives 
are  omnipresent  in  the  elements  of  Nature. 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  practical  point  which  is  of 
such  extreme  interest  to  lielievers  in  Feng-Shui. 
The  selection  of  a  grave  is  the  most  vitally  im- 
portant matter  in  a  man's  life.  The  quiet  repose 
of  the  anima  in  its  tomb  is  essential  to  the  well- 
l>eing  of  its  mortal  relations.  The  tomb  must  be 
in  such  a  ix)sition  that  the  a7iima  will  be  undis- 
turbed and  quiescent  i  in  which  case  it  will  be 
disposed  favourably  towards  those  members  of  its 
family  who  survive.  If  otherwise,  so  low  is  its 
ethical  character  in  this  disembodied  state  that  it 
will  make  havoc  of  their  fortunes. 

The  Feng-Shui  Sien-Sang,  or  doctors  of  the 
geomantic  art,  know  how  to  profit  by  these  delu- 
sions. They  are  ridiculed  and  satirized,  but  uni- 
versally feared.  Nothing  aftecting  the  welfare  of 
a  family  can  be  decided  without  their  help.  They 
are  called  in  for  consultation  on  a  great  variety 
of  occasions.  Guided  by  a  curious  compass  with 
cabalistic  signs,  they  solemnly  profess  to  be  able 
to  judge  whether  a  grave  is  in  the  projjer  posi- 
tion, wliether  it  is  safe  to  buUd  a  house  on  a  par- 
ticular spot,  or  whether  a  business  is  likely  to 
prosper  where  the  shop  or  office  stands.  If  the 
client  is  rich,  it  takes  a  long  while,  so  the  Chinese 
say,  for  the  learned  doctor  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 
A  coffineti  corpse  may  have  to  remain  for  years  on 
a  shelf  in  a  temple,  or  to  lodge  under  a  shed,  till 
all  appears  secure.  Or,  disasters  may  befall  the 
family  after  the  burial  of  their  relative ;  where- 
upon the  Sien-Sang  declares  that  the  bones  must 
be  unearthed  and  stored  in  a  jar  until  better  Feng- 
Shui  has  been  discovered.  In  some  districts  vast 
sheds  are  filled  with  coffins  awaiting  burial.  Else- 
where tens  of  thousands  of  gi'eat  jars  with  human 
remains  find  shelter  at  the  foot  of  rocks  facing  the 
south,  all  of  which  are  owned  by  the  survivors  and 
respected  by  the  populace.  Any  one  disturbing 
them  would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  A  tem- 
porary pagoda  is  sometimes  erected  as  a  regulative 
influence  in  order  to  teat  the  quality  of  the  Feng- 
Shui.  If  the  crops  are  good,  and  no  pestilence 
breaks  out,  and  some  talented  youths  in  the  dis- 
trict win  honours  at  the  local  examinations,  the 
Feng-Shui  is  proved  to  be  good.  A  permanent 
pagoda  then  takes  the  place  of  the  temporary  one. 
These  pagodas,  as  regulating  the  streams  of  spirit 
influence  in  warding  ofl'  the  evil  or  attracting  the 
good,  are  supposed  to  exercise  a  remarkable  power 
in  producing  talent  in  students.  For  this  reason 
they  are  shaped  with  high  pointed  roofs  in  imita- 
tion of  a  pencil  or  writing  brush ;  and  they  are 
often  spoken  of  as  '  towers  of  literature,'  the  top- 
most storey  being  furnished  with  an  image  and 
shrine  of  the  god  of  literature. 

As  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  build  a  pagoda 
to  attract  or  to  divert  streams  of  lucky  influence, 
BO  it  is  sheer  madness  to  build  tall  chimneys,  to 


place  chimneys  on  houses,  to  erect  telegraph  poles 
and  semaphore  signals,  to  cast  up  a  railway  em- 
bankment, or  even  to  dig  for  coal.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  mischief  may  be  done  by  such  rash 
adventures. 

Some  German  missionaries  near  Hong  Kon^^  built  two  little 
watch-towers  on  a  house.  One  of  these  was  visible  at  a  tomb 
a  mile  away.  Its  enraged  owners  threatened  to  bum  down  ths 
whole  mission  premises.  The  missionaries  arexied  that  the 
8i)irit  of  the  deceased  could  see  the  little  watcn-tower  only  if 
he  stood  up,  but  not  if  he  was  lying  down  quietly  in  his  grave. 
No  discussion  was  of  any  avail  until  the  disturbance  to  the 
dead  was  compromised  by  a  substantial  money  payment  to  ths 
living  1 

Much  of  the  violence  of  the  people  in  Canton, 
Tientsin,  and  Peking  against  foreigners  and  Chris- 
tianity is  due  to  the  erection  by  Roman  Catholics 
of  lofty  cathedral  buildings,  which  upset  the  Feng- 
Shui  of  the  whole  district.  The  objection  to  rail- 
ways, with  their  cuttings,  tunnels,  embankments, 
and  signal-posts,  is  of  the  same  nature.  The  first 
railway  in  Cliina,  from  Shanghai  to  the  ])ort  of 
Wu  -  sung,  nine  miles  away,  was  purchased  and 
destroyed  by  the  Chinese,  on  the  plea  that  the 
speed  of  the  train  destroyed  the  Feng-Shui  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

With  a  view  to  warding  off  evil  influences  which 
are  presumed  to  exist,  the  custom  prevails  of  build- 
ing brick  walls  as  shields  or  screens.  On  these  are 
painted  lucky  symbols,  or  words  of  defiance,  or  the 
rampant  figures  of  savage  beasts. 

When  the  Feng-Shui  is  batl,  it  can  be  improved. 
A  low  hill  may  be  raised,  or  a  rugged  hill-top  may 
be  lowered.  A  straight  road  or  watercourse  may 
be  made  serpentine.  A  pond  may  be  laid  out  on 
the  south  side  of  a  cemetery,  or  a  tree  which 
obstructs  the  favourable  spirit-breezes  may  be  cut 
down. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  the  British  have 
mastered  the  whole  science  and  art  of  Feng-Shui. 
To  quote  Eitel's  reference  to  the  evidences  of  this 
in  Hong  Kong : 

'  Hong  Kong,  with  its  'abundance  of  rocks  and  boulders 
scattered  about  on  the  hillside,  abounds  in  malign  breath,  and 
the  Chinese  think  our  Government  ver>*  wise  in  endeavouring 
to  plant  trees  everywhere  on  the  hill  to  screen  these  harbingers 
of  evil.  But  the  most  malicious  influence  under  which  Hong 
Kong  suffers  is  caused  by  that  curious  rock  on  the  e<ige  of  the 
hill  near  Wanohai.  It  is  distinctly  seen  from  Queen's  Road 
East,  and  foreigners  generally  see  in  it  Cain  and  Abel,  Cain 
slaying  his  brother.  The  Chinese  take  the  rock  to  represent  a 
female  figure,  which  they  call  the  bad  woman  ;  and  they  firmly 
believe  uiat  all  the  innnorahty  of  Hong  Kong,  all  the  reckless- 
ness and  vice  of  Tai-ping-shan,  are  caused  by  that  wicked  rock. 
So  firmly  is  this  belief  impressed  upon  the  lowest  classes  in  Hong 
Kong  tiiat  those  who  profit  by  immoral  practices  actually  go  and 
worship  that  rock,  spreadinjj  out  offerings  and  burning  incense 
at  its  foot.  None  dares  to  injure  it ;  and  I  have  been  told  by 
many  otherwise  sensible  people  that  several  stone-cutters  who 
attempted  to  quarry  at  the  base  of  the  rock  died  a  sudden  death 
immediately  after  the  attempt.' 

From  all  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  Feng- 
Shui  is  not  strictly  a  religious  doctrine.  It  is  held 
by  no  sect.  It  has  no  temple,  no  priesthood,  no 
ritual.  It  founds  no  college,  nor  has  it  even  an 
authorized  professorship.  Yet  its  occult  influences 
pervade  the  whole  of  Chinese  society.  It  might 
be  called  a  materialistic  fatalism,  by  which  not 
merely  happiness  and  misery,  but  virtue  and  vice 
are  generated.  Its  origin  is  the  current  of 
Nature's  breath  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
configuration  of  the  landscape  deciding  the  limits 
of  its  powers.  It  is  a  mo<le  of  thought  character- 
istic of  primitive  times.  It  views  heaven  and 
earth  as  one  great  fetish,  animated  (as  Eitel  points 
out)  by  a  blind,  unintelligent,  but  omnipotent 
vitality.  Its  similarity  to  astrology  is  obvious. 
Instead  of  stars  it  speaks  of  hills.  Rivers  and 
lakes  take  the  place  of  the  Milky  Way. 

Philosophically,  it  maintains  tliat  the  primordial 
cause  of  all  existence  was  that  the  '  Absolute 
Nothing' evolved  out  of  itself  the  'Great  Absolute.' 
When  it  began  to  move,  the  great  male  principle 
came  into  being ;  and  when  it  rested,  the  female 
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principle  was  produced.  The  whole  universe  is  a 
living  organism,  in  which  these  two  principles  are 
at  work.  When  they  are  happily  combined, 
favourable  influences  tear  down  on  human  life  ; 
and  when  inharmonious,  the  malign  breath  of 
Nature  exhales  disasters  upon  mankind. 

How  to  avert  these  calamities  is  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  Feng-Shui.  The  configuration  and 
character  of  the  soil  determine  the  weal  and  woe 
of  those  who  live  upon  it.  Sloping  hillsides, 
groups  of  trees,  pools  of  water,  and  especially 
winding  road.s,  when  properly  situated  and  com- 
bined, secure  the  largest  measure  of  peace  and 
happiness,  of  health  and  wealth.  By  means  of  his 
almanac  and  his  compass  the  Feng-Shui  doctor  can 
detect  and  describe  what  will  happen  to  the 
relatives  of  the  friend  whom  they  are  about  to 
place  in  his  grave. 

Buddliism  and  Taoism  have  teen  degraded  into 
the  position  of  the  handmaids,  or  rather  the  slaves, 
of  this  superstition,  which  holds  hundreds  of 
millions  of  the  human  race  in  its  grip.  The 
degradation  of  Taoism,  in  particular,  has  teen  due 
to  its  alliance  with  Feng-Shui.     The  human  heart 


cries  out  for  fellowship  Avith  the  powers  of  Nature. 
Neither  Confucianism  (with  its  materialism)  noi 
Buddhism  (with  its  transcendentalism)  ever  satis- 
fied the  Chinese  mind.  The  craving  for  communion 
with  Nature  found  its  expression  in  the  curious 
geomantic  system  of  Feng-Sliui,  which  commands 
the  secret  sympathy,  if  not  the  distinct  approval, 
of  every  Chinaman,  high  and  low.  This  blind 
groping  of  the  Chinese  mind  after  a  system  of 
natural  science  in  which  it  can  rest  has  been  called 
'  the  very  audacity  of  superstition ' ;  but  it  will 
not  be  able,  any  more  than  the  folklore  of  Chris- 
tian nations,  to  withstand  the  impact  of  sound 
education,  of  genuine  science,  of  engineering  pro- 
gress, and  especially  of  the  enlightenment  that 
comes  with  Christian  faith. 

Literature.— Ernest  J.  Eitel,  Feng-Shui,  or  the  Rudiments 
of  Natural  Science  in  China,  London,  1873;  S.  Wells 
Waiiams,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  New  York,  1883,  i.  628,  ii.  246  ; 
J.  Edkins,  Chinese  Recorder,  vol.  iv.  1871-1872  ;  Storrs  Turner, 
Cornhill  Magazine,  March  1874  ;  Notes  and  Queries  on  China 
and  Japan,  vol.  ii.  p.  69 ;  E.  J.  Dukes,£c«rj/daj/  Life  in  China, 
London,  1886,  ch.  on  '  The  Biggest  of  all  Bugbears.' 

EuwiN  Joshua  Dukes. 
FERTILITY.— See  Harvest,  Magic. 
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Primitive.— See  Feasting  and  Fasting  (Introd. ). 

American. — See  Calendar  (American). 

Annamese. — See  Annam. 

Armenian  (F.  Macler),  p.  835. 

Babylonian.— See  Calendar  (Babylonian). 

Bibhcal.- See  '  Hebrew.' 

Buddhist  (J.  H.  Bateson),  p.  836. 

Burmese. — See  Burma. 

Celtic  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  838. 

Cham.— See  Chams. 

Chinese  (J.  H.  Bate,son),  p.  843. 

Christian  (J.  G.  Carleton),  p.  844, 

Egyptian  (G.  FOUCART),  p.  853. 

Greek  (H.  J.  Rose),  p.  857. 

Hebrew  (F.  H.  Woods),  p.  863. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Armenian).'— In 
the  ancient  Armenian  calendar  there  are  two  kinds 
of  abstinence— absolute  and  relative.  Absolute 
abstinence  (fasting)  is  practised  on  the  first  5  days 
of  Aradjavorkh  (three  weeks  tefore  Carnival  Sun- 
day), and  for  the  6  weeks  of  Lent,  teginning  with 
Ash- Wednesday  and  continuing  till  the  Saturday 
before  Palm-Sunday  (but  see  telow).  Relative 
abstinence  prevails  every  Wednesday  and  Friday 
in  tlie  year,  and  also  during  (a)  the  week  of 
Pentecost  (the  abstinence  of  the  prophet  Elijah), 
5  days  ;  (ft)  the  week  preceding  the  Feast  of 
Gregory  tlie  Illuminator  (the  3rd  week  after  Pente- 
cost), 5  days  ;  (c)  the  Transfiguration  (the  6th 
week  after  Pentecost),  5  days ;  (d)  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  Sunday  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  5  days ;  (e)  the  week  preceding  tlie  Sunday 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  5  days  ;  (/)  the 
week  preceding  the  Feast  of  St.  George,  or  tlie 
Feast  of  the  Cross  of  Varag  ;  (g)  the  week  preced- 
ing the  Feasts  of  Archangels  and  Angels ;  (h)  the 
week  of  Jubilee  ;  (»)  the  week  preceding  the  Feast 
of  St.  James  of  Nisibis ;  {j)  the  7  days  preceding 
the  Christmas  Epipliany-Feast. 

During  Lent  there  is  no  fasting  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  and  the  same  holds  for  all  Holy 
Week,  but  abstinence  is  practised.  In  none  of  tlie 
ateve-mentioned  cases  is  abstinence  practised  on 
Saturdays,  except  on  the  eve  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, of  the  Assumption,  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Cross,  of  Christmas,  and  of  Easter ;  on  these  days 

1  See  »l«o  art.  Calksdar  (Armenian)  and  the  Literature  there 
cited;  also  Ormanian,  Church  of  Armenia,  En^.  tr.,  Ix)ndon, 
1912,  p.  176ir. 


Hindu  (E.  W.  Hopkins),  p.  867. 

Iranian  (L.  H.  Gray),  p.  872. 

Jain  (M.  Stevenson),  p.  875. 

Japanese. — See  Calendar  (Japanese). 

Jewish  (S.  PozNAiisKl),  p.  879. 

Laotian. — See  Laos. 

Mexican     and     Mayan. — See     Calendar 

(Mexican  and  Mayan). 
Muslim  (K.  VOLLERS),  p.  881. 
Nepalese  (J.  H.  Bate.son),  p.  884. 
Roman. — See  Roman  Religion. 
Siamese  (G.  E.  Gerini),  p.  885. 
Slavic  (L.  Leger),  p.  890. 
Teutonic  (B.  S.  Phillpotts),  p.  890. 
Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  892. 

milk-food,  eggs,  and  fish  are  eaten.  During  a 
fast,  only  vegetables,  fruits,  and  sweetened  things 
are  eaten ;  olives  are  admitted  as  fruits,  and  olive 
oil  is  not  forbidden.  On  abstinence  days,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  sweet  things,  dishes  with  olive  oil, 
etc.,  are  eaten. 

I.  Great  Feasts  (taghavar= '  tent,' '  tabernacle'). 
— There  are  five  Great  Feasts  : 

1.  Christnias-Epiphany. 

2.  Easter. 

3.  Tranallguration. 

4.  Assuuiptioii. 

6.  Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 
All  these  are  preceded  by  a  week  of  abstinence,  and 
on  the  eve  of  tlieni  milk-food,  eggs,  and  fish  are 
eaten.  These  feasts,  except  Christmas-Epiphany, 
always  fall  on  a  Sunday.  The  second  day  of  all 
five  IS  also  a  holiday  devoted  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead,  when  the  people  march  to  the 
cemetery  in  procession,  after  High  Mass. 

2.   Feasts    held    in    common    with    the    other 
branches  of  Christianity. — 

1.  Purification  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

2.  The  Annunciation. 

3.  The  Ascension. 

4.  Pentecost. 
6.  Trinity. 

6.  Nativity  of  the  Holy  Virsrin. 

7.  Presentation  of  the  Holy  Vir^n. 

8.  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

The  Sunday  preceding  the  weekly  abstinences  discussed  above 
is  called  by  tlie  Armenians  the  Carnival  of  the  Feast. 

3.  Feasts  peculiar  to  the  Armenians. — 

1.  The  8th  day  of  Epiphany,  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Great  Carnival  of  Aradjavorkh ;  this  is  a  fixed  Sun- 

day,  the  loth  before  Easter.  On  this  day  the  conversion 
of  the  Armenians  to  Christianity  is  commemorated  (see 
F.  Macler,  Mosaique  orientale,  1907,  p.  34,  d.  1). 
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5.  Every  Sunday  of  Great  Lent  commemoratea  a  parable  o( 

the  Ooepel. 
4.  For  Jorty  day»  alter  Easter  there  Is  the  feast  of  tlie 
Resurrection  ;  there  b  no  other  least  during  this  period 
except  the  first  Saturday  after  Easter,  wliich  is  the 
day  lor  commemorating  the  beheading  of  Jolm  the 
Baptist. 

6.  The  first  Sunday  after  Easter  is  called  New  Sunday,  and 

commemorates  the  doubt  of  St.  Thomas. 

6.  The  second  Sunday  after  Easter  is  the  Feast  of  the  Church, 

instituted  by  Grepory  the  Illuminator,  in  commemora. 
tion  of  the  pa^an  feasts  ;  it  is  called  the  Sunday  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Native  Land,  or  Qreen  Sunday. 

7.  The  third  Sunday  after  Easter  is  called  Red  Sunday, 

8.  llie  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter  is  the  Feast  of  the  Apparition 

of  the  Uoly  Cross. 

9.  The  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter  is  called  the  2nd  Sunday 

of  Palms ;  it  is  the  commemoration  of  the  appearance 
of  the  angel  to  Gregory  the  Illuminator  in  his  well- 
prison  (virap). 

10.  The  second  Sunday  after  Pentecost  is  the  Feast  of  the 

Church  of  Etchmiadzin,  It  commemorates  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ  to  Gregory  the  Illuminator  in  the  church 
of  Etchmiadzin. 

11.  The  2nd  of  July  is  the  Feast  of  the  Bier  of  the  Holy 

Virgin. 

12.  The  3l8t  of  August  is  the  Feast  of  the  Ungirding  of  the 

Holy  Virgin. 

13.  The  second  day  after  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  is  the 

Feast  of  the  Cross  of  Mount  Varag. 

14.  The  Sunday  six  weeks  before  Christmas  {hianagaU  bare- 

kendan)  is  Jubilee  Sunday. 

4.  Feasts  of  the  Saints. — As  Feasts  of  the  Saints 
are  not  allowed  on  Sunday  in  the  Armenian  Church, 
the  important  ones  are  always  held  on  a  Saturday, 
e.g.  the  Feasts  of  St.  Gregory,  St.  George,  St. 
Sargis,  St.  Nicolas  of  Smyrna,  the  Archangels  and 
Angels,  etc.  ;  while  the  national  Armenian  saints 
have  their  feasts,  as  a  rule,  either  between  Arad- 
javorkh  and  the  Great  Carnival,  or  between  Trinity 
week  and  the  Transfiguration.  The  list  of  feasts 
given \>yCony\>ea.XG[RitualeArinenorum,  Oxf.  1905, 
p.  627  ft.)  is  based  on  the  Armenian  months,  to  be 
used  in  the  reading  in  the  churches  after  vespers. 

5.  Traces  of  paganism  in  the  Armenian  feasts. 
— (1)  Vardavar. — The  last  live  days  of  the  year 
(av>elikh)  were  sacred  to  the  goddess  Astlik  (var- 
dadzri= '  she  who  makes  the  rose  grow  ').  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  in  order  to  preserve  this  pagan 
commemoration  and  to  sanctify  this  feast,  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Feast  of  Transfiguration.  Further, 
the  Deluge  was  commemorated  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Armenian  year  ;  Gregory  now  fused  these  two 
feasts  into  one.  Down  to  the  present  day  it  is 
customary  for  the  people,  on  the  day  of  Trans- 
figuration, to  asperge  one  another  in  the  church,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Flood  (cf.  ERE  i.  796 ;  for  an 
interesting  pagan  survival  in  the  celebration  of 
Ascension  Day  by  a  water  and  flower  festival,  see 
Abeghian,  Armen.  Volksgl.,  Leipz.  1899,  pp.  61-66). 

(2)  Victory  of  Haik  over  Bel. — This  feast  was 
celebrated  on  the  11th  of  August.  According  to 
tradition,  Haik  began  the  year  on  11th  August, 
the  day  of  his  victory  over  Bel.  This  day,  then, 
was  called  '  Haik's  day,'  and  was  a  national 
festival.  Gregory  the  Uluminator  wished  to  re- 
tain this  feast ;  and  so,  on  his  return  from  Ceesarea, 
he  brought  the  relics  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Athanagenius  to  Taron,  where  he  built  the 
monastery  of  Surp  Garabed  (Karapet),  which  still 
stands  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Sultan  of 
Mush.  Gregory  arranged  that  the  Feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  should  be  celebrated  on  the  same 
date  as  the  pagan  feast.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Arsacid  dynasty,  this  arrangement  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Fieast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  passed  over 
into  the  ranks  of  the  simple  Feasts  of  the  Saints. 

(3)  Feast  of  Diana  (Anahit). — A  fortnight  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  on  the  15th  of  Nawasard, 
came  the  Feast  of  the  goddess  Anahit  (on  wliom 
see  ERE  i.  797).  Gregory  the  Illuminator  trans- 
formed this  into  the  Feast  of  the  Image  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  brought  to  Armenia  by  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. In  place  of  the  statue  of  Anahit  he 
put  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  celebration 


was  fixed  for  the  IStli  August,  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (cf.  Alislian,  Souvenirs 
of  Native  Armenia,  Venice,  1869,  passim  [in 
Armenian]).  F.  Maclee. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Buddhist).— The 
Buddhist  canon  prescribes  the  following  festivals 
and  fasts.  —  I.  Uposatha.  —  The  Uvosatha  days 
owed  their  existence  to  the  ancient  Vedic  custom 
of  holding  sacred  two  periods  in  each  month — the 
times  of  the  new  moon  {DarSa)  and  the  full  moon 
(Putmamasa).  These  feast,  or  sacred,  days  were 
called  Upavasatha,  and  offerings  of  intoxicating 
soma  were  made  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
the  moon.'  According  to  Buddhist  tradition,'  the 
monks  of  non-Buddhistic  sects  were  accustomed 
to  meet  together  at  the  middle  and  at  the  close  of 
every  half-month  in  order  to  proclaim  their  new 
teaching  in  public.  At  such  times  the  people 
gathered  together,  and  the  different  sects  found 
their  opportunity  of  increasing  their  numbers  and 
influence.  The  Buddhists  adopted  the  custom  of 
these  periodical  gatherings,  but  confined  them- 
selves to  meeting  twice  in  each  month.'  In  later 
times  the  intermediate  quarter-moon  days  were 
also  held  sacred,  and  so  tne  number  of  Uposatha 
days  was  increased  to  four  in  every  month.''  The 
words  of  the  canon  are  :  '  I  prescribe  that  you 
assemble  on  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eightli 
day  of  each  month.''  In  tlie  Dhammika  Sutta  the 
wording  is :  '  Moreover,  being  of  a  pious  mind, 
one  should  observe  Uposatha  on  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  eighth  day  of  the  lunar  fortnight.'' 
The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  must  be  taken 
to  mean  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  new  moon  in 
short  months  and  the  fifteenth  in  long.' 

Though  the  idea  of  four  monthly  fast-days  was 
borrowed  from  Brahmanism  and  other  non-Bud- 
dhistic sources,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  kept 
was  entirely  original.  It  was  not  proper  to  trade 
or  do  any  business  ;  hunting  and  fishing  were  for- 
bidden ;  schools  and  courts  of  justice  were  closed. 
They  were  also,  from  ancient  times,  fasting-days. 
The  laity  were  to  celebrate  the  days  with  clean 
garments  and  clean  minds.*  Special  observance  of 
the  moral  precepts  was  inculcated  on  these  days. 
In  the  Dhammika  Sutta  the  eight  precepts  are 
detailed,  and  it  is  added  :  '  Such,  they  say,  is  the 
eight-fold  fast  (Uposatha)  declared  by  Buddha, 
who  came  among  us  to  put  an  end  to  sorrow.' 
The  eight  precepts  were  :  (1)  not  to  destroy  life  ; 
(2)  not  to  take  what  is  not  given ;  (3)  not  to  tell 
lies  ;  (4)  not  to  become  drinkers  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ;  (5)  to  refrain  from  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course— an  ignoble  thing ;  (6)  not  to  eat  unseason- 
able fruits  at  night ;  (7)  not  to  Avear  garlands  or 
use  perfumes  ;  and  (8)  not  to  sleep  on  a  mat  spread 
on  the  ground."  Furthermore,  the  brethren  and 
sisters  were  to  make  use  of  the  gatherings  to 
confess  to  the  assembled  Order  the  sms  and  faults 
which  each  had  committed,  and  to  take  upon 
tliemselves  the  penance  which  the  transgression 
had  incurred." 

At  this  Uposatha  ceremony  the  Pdtimokkha, 
which  forms  the  second  Khandhaka  of  the  Mahd- 
vagga,  had  to  be  recited.  '  This  (Patimokkha)  will 
be  their  Uposatha  service.'  "  Explicit  directions 
are  given  in  regard  to  the  ceremony  :  an  Uposatha 
was  to  be  held  in  a  clearly  defined  district ; "  at 

J  SBE  xiii.  Introd.  p.  x ;  Monier  •  Williams,  Buddhitm, 
London,  1889,  pp.  84  and  336;  Rhys  Davids,  BudcUiinn,  do. 
1899,  p.  139. 

>  Mahavagga,  ii.  1.  1.  '  lb.  li.  4.  2. 

*  Monier- Williams,  337  ;  SBE  li.  254. 

6  SBS  xiii.  240.  6  Dhammika  StUta,  p.  27. 

'  Rhys  Davids,  139,  etc. 

'  H.  Keni,  MamuU  of  Indian  Bvdihism,  Strassburg,  1896 
("GlAP  lli.  8),  pp.  99-101. 

»  Dhammika  Sutta,  p.  26  f.  10  SBB  xiii.  Introd.  p.  x. 

11  lb.  p.  242.  "  /*.  p.  250. 
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least  a  given  number  of  bhikkhus  were  to  be 
present  -^  sick  ones  miglitbe  excused  attendance  ;' 
certain  offences  precluded  attendance  ; '  directions 
are  given  for  the  preparation  of  a  hall  in  which  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  held  ;  *  the  Patimokkha  had  to 
be  recited  in  full  at  each  Uposatha,  except  in 
certain  cases  of  danger,  etc.,'  and  offences  were  to 
be  confessed.' 

In  addition  to  the  regular  fast-days  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  Pdti-harika  pakkha  should  also  be 
duly  observed.'  Tliis  name,  meaning  '  extra  fort- 
night,' applies  to  three  distinct  periods  :  (1)  the 
three  months  of  Vassa,  or  rain ;  (2)  the  month 
succeeding  Vassa,  called  Chivara  Masa,  or  '  robe 
month,'  tecause  it  was  customary  to  provide  men- 
dicants, who  needed  them,  with  new  robes  ;  and 
(3)  the  first  half  of  the  '  robe  month,'  to  which 
period  the  term  more  particularly  applies.  During 
these  perio<ls  the  observance  of  the  '  eight  precepts ' 
is  more  common  than  at  other  times.* 

An  occasional  holiday,  only  for  monks,  is  the 
Samaggi-Upoaatha,  '  reconciliation  holiday,'  which 
was  held  when  a  quarrel  among  the  fraternity  was 
made  up.' 

2.  Vassa. — Throughout  his  whole  career  Gau- 
tama was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  about  during 
most  of  the  fine  part  of  the  year,  teaching  and 
preaching  to  the  people,  but  during  the  four  rainy 
months,  from  June  to  October,  he  remained  in  one 
place,  devoting  himself  more  particularly  to  the 
instruction  of  his  followers.'"  Vassa  was  ordained 
because  the  people  complained  to  Gautama  that 
the  Buddhist  pnests  were  going  on  travels  alike 
during  winter,  summer,  and  the  rainy  season,  so 
crushing  the  green  herbs  in  the  field,  hurting 
vegetable  life,  and  destroying  the  life  of  many 
small  living  things."  The  institution  of  Fossa  was 
Gautama's  answer  to  these  complaints.  It  is  a 
retreat  prescribed  for  the  rainy  season.  Bud- 
dhaghosa  says : 

"The  bkikkhus  are  to  look  after  their  Vihara  (if  it  is  in  a 

R roper  state),  to  provide  food  and  water  for  tiiemselvee,  to 
ilfil  all  due  ceremonies,  such  as  paying  reverence  to  sacred 
shrines,  etc.,  and  to  say  loudly,  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  retreat,  "  I  enter  upon  Vassa  in  this  Vihara  for 
these  three  months." '  '2 

The  periods  fixed  by  Buddha  for  entering  upon 
Vassa  were  two  :  '  the  earlier  and  the  later.  The 
earlier  time  for  entering  (upon  Vnssa)  is  the  day 
after  the  full  moon  of  Asalha  (June-July) ;  the 
later,  a  month  after  the  fall  moon  of  Asalha.''^ 
The  double  period  was  probably  due  to  a  similar 
double  peritnl  prescribed  in  the  Brahmanas  and 
Sutras  for  most  of  the  Vedic  festivals.  Thus  the 
sacrifice  of  Vamnapraghasa,  with  which  the 
Brfilimans  began  the  rainy  season,  was  to  be  held 
either  on  the  full  moon  day  of  Asadha,  or  on  the 
full-moon  day  of  the  following  month,  Sravana, 
in  complete  accordance  with  Buddhistical  rules 
about  the  Vassupanuyika.  The  Brahmana  texts 
begin  the  year  with  the  full-moon  day  of  the 
(Uttara)  Pnalguna  ;  the  Sfltras  mention  another 
New  Year's  day,  the  Chaitri  pnrndmdsi,  which 
falls  one  month  later.  It  was  in  connexion  with 
this  dislocation  of  the  year  that  the  annual 
festivals  might  be  postponed  accordingly." 

The  rules  for  the  celebration  of  Vassa  are  con- 
tained in  the  third  Khandhaka  of  the  Mahdvagga." 
No  bhikkhu  was  tn  go  on  his  travels  till  he  had 
kept  the  Vassa  during  the  earlier  or  later  three 
months."    By  the  order  of  a  king  the  retreat  might 


i.?BBxiii.  2801t. 

»  lb.  p.  296. 

»  lb.  p.  260  f. 

'  Dhammika  Sutta,  p.  27. 

»  Kern,  99. 
i»  Rhys  Davids,  67  f. 
"  SBE  xiii.  298  f. 
"  Ih.  pp.  299,  300. 
'»  lb.  pp.  298-324. 


'  lb.  p.  268. 

♦  n.  p.  271. 

"  lb.  p.  243. 

«  Rhys  Davids,  141. 


Monier- Williams,  427. 
12  lb.  p.  299. 
»  lb.  p.  300. 
1«  lb.  p.  301. 


be  commenced  at  the  later  period.'  A  bhikkhu 
might  leave  his  Vihara,  if  sent  for,  but  not  for  a 
longer  period  than  seven  days.^  A  number  of 
other  cases  are  given,  such  as  a  visit  to  a  si  ck  man 
or  father,  mother,  or  relation,  where  leave  of 
absence  was  permissible,  but  was  restricted  to 
seven  days.'  The  place  of  retreat  could  be  changed 
for  such  reasons  as  danger  from  beasts  of  prey, 
snakes,  robbers,  demons,  want  of  food,  fire,  no 
proper  medicine,  etc.*  For  those  who  entered  upon 
Vassa  in  the  later  period,  the  end  of  the  retreat 
fell  on  Komudi  day,  i.e.  the  full-moon  day  in  the 
month  Karttika,  frequently  called  '  Kaumuda  day ' 
in  epic  literature. 

3.  Pavarana. — This  solemn  termination  of  the 
Vassa  is  inaugurated  by  an  act  of  the  Sahgha  in 
an  assembly  of  the  Chapter  of  at  least  five  monks.' 
The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  half- 
month  were  appointed  as  Pavdrand  days.*  The 
ritual  for  the  ceremony  forms  the  fourth  Khan- 
dhaka of  the  Mahdvagga.''    Gautama  says  : 

*  I  prescribe  that  the  bkikkhu3,  when  they  have  finished  their 
Vassa  residence,  hold  Pavdraxtd  with  each  other  in  these  three 
ways  :  by  what  has  been  seen,  or  by  what  has  been  heard,  or 
by  what  is  suspected.  Hence  it  will  result  that  you  live  in  ac- 
cord with  each  other,  that  you  atone  for  the  offences  (you  have 
committed),  and  that  you  keep  the  rules  of  discipline  before 
your  eyes. '8 

The  form  for  the  ceremony  is  :  '  I  pronounce  my 
Pavdrand,  friends,  before  you,  by  what  has  been 
seen,  or  by  what  has  been  heard,  or  by  what  has 
been  suspected  ;  may  you  speak  to  me,  sirs,  out  of 
compassion  towards  me :  if  I  see  (an  offence),  I  will 
atone  for  it.'* 

4.  Kathina. — Immediately  after  the  Pavdrana 
there  followed  a  distribution  of  robes,  which 
believers  offered  to  the  fraternity,  to  the  bhikkhiis 
composing  the  Sarigha.  The  ceremonies  are  de- 
tailed in  the  seventh  Khandhaka  of  the  Mahd- 
vagga.^" The  distribution  commences  with  the 
Kathinatthdra ;  atthdra,  'spreading out,' not beini' 
here  used  literally,  for  spreading  out  on  the  ground 
or  otherwise,  but  in  a  secondary,  juristic  sense. 
The  term  is  translated  according  to  context,  some- 
times by  '  spreading  out,'  sometimes  by  '  ceremony,' 
and  sometimes  by  '  dedication.' " 

5.  The  seasons. — At  the  time  of  his  ordination 
each  priest  received  from  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, kammachdri,  five  ordinances,  the  second 
being  '  the  seasons.'  In  ancient  India  the  ritual 
year  was  divided  into  three  four-monthly  periods, 
the  three  terms  being  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  on 
the  full  moon  day  of  Phalguna,  of  A§adha,  and  of 
Karttika ;  or,  in  each  case,  one  month  later,  as 
described  above.  These  three  sacrificial  festivals 
inaugurated  summer,  the  rainy  season,  and  winter. 
The  Buddhists  retained  this  division  of  the  year, 
and  celebrated  the  terms,  but,  of  course,  not  with 
sacrificial  rites.  During  the  first  period  the  priests 
were  directed  to  reside  at  the  roots  of  trees,  to  have 
the  advantage  of  silent  and  profound  meditation  ; 
during  the  second  to  keep  Vassa  ;  and  during  the 
third  to  occupy  pannasdlds  (huts  of  leaves  and 
branches)  ,for  mutual  instruction  and  for  reading 
the  bhdna  to  the  people." 

6.  Sangfitas.  —  Convocations  of  priests  were 
directed  to  be  held  frequently.  The  Pali  word  is 
from  a  root  which  signifaes  '  to  sing,'  or  '  to  sound,' 
as  Indians  do  when  they  read  sacred  books.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  object  of  these  assem- 
blies was  to  read  the  bhdna  to  each  other,  but 
particularly  to  read  and  expound  the  Vinaya 
tjooks. 


1  SBE  xiii.  301. 

»  lb.  pp.  306-310. 

'  Kern,  99-101. 

'  lb.  pp.  325-388. 

«  /6.  p.  333. 
'1  Ih.  p.  148. 

1-'  KarmauHlkya,  the  Ritual  0/  the  Buddhist  Priesthood,  tr 
B.  Clough,  1831. 


s  lb.  p.  803. 
4  lb.  pp.  312-317. 
8  SOB  xiii.  331. 
8  lb.  p.  328. 
10  SBE  xvii.  146  170. 
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See  also  the  'Chinese,'  'Nepalese,'  'Siamese,' 
and  '  Tibetan '  sections  of  Festivals  and  Fasts. 

LiTKRATCR*.— ThU  has  heen  cited  in  the  article. 

J.  H.  Bateson. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Celtic).  — i. 
The  division  of  the  Celtic  year.— The  division  of 
the  Celtic  year  and  the  position  of  its  festivals 
were  originally  governed  by  agricul  tural  processes. 
Probably  at  first  the  year  was  divided  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  summer  and  winter.  Later  came  the 
astronomical  cycles — at  first  lunar  (Plin.  xvi.  95), 
then,  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
calendar,  solar.  Two  imjwrtant  facts  must  be 
borne  in  mind:  (1)  that,  in  Celtic  belief,  night 
preceded  day,  and  that,  in  early  Celtic  literature, 
'  night'  usually  means  a  night  and  a  day,  with  the 
result  that  every  festival  oegan  on  the  previous 
night  (CiBsar,  rfe  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  18 ;  Loth,  BCel 
XXV.  116) ;  (2)  that  the  year  began  with  winter — 
probably  about  mid-November,  though  later  the 
winter  festival  began  on  November  eve.  When 
we  first  become  acquainted  with  the  Celtic  calendar 
from  Irish  texts,  we  find  a  two-fold  division — each 
half  being  again  subdivided.  The  winter  half 
{ffeimhredh)  began  with  November  on  Samhain  eve, 
».e.  Oct.  31,  and  was  subdivided  into  two  parts, 
the  second  beginning  on  Feb.  1  ;  the  summer  half 
(samhradh)  be^an  with  May  and  the  Beltane  feast, 
and  also  had  its  subdivision,  its  second  portion 
beginning  with  Lugnasad  on  Aug.  1  (O'Donovan, 
Book  of  Rights,  Dublin,  1847,  p.  lii  f . ).  There  were 
thus  four  quarters,  but  these  do  not  correspond  to 
those  beginning  with  the  solstices  and  equinoxes. 
They  begin  each  with  a  feast,  three  of  which — 
Samhain,  Beltane,  and  Lugnasad — can  easily  be 
traced.  The  February  feast  is  now  replaced  by 
St.  Bridget's  day  (Feb.  1):  its  pa^an  predecessor 
has  left  scant  traces.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
definite  subdivision  existed  in  earlier  times,  as, 
indeed,  the  shifting  of  Samliain  from  mid-  to  1st 
November  suggests — in  the  Isle  of  Man  it  is  still 
held  on  Nov.  12  {FL  ii.  [1891]  308)— and  the  arrange- 
ment is  doubtless  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  Roman 
calendar.  But  the  influence  of  this  calendar  had 
the  further  efl'ect  of  displacing  some  of  the  festivals. 
Thus,  in  Gaul,  much  of  the  ritual  of  Samhain  was 
transferred  to  the  calends  of  January,  while  there 
was  a  tendency  to  celebrate  Midsummer  day  in- 
stead of  Beltane  as  the  summer  feast,  both  being 
found  with  similar  ritual  over  the  Celtic  area,  and 
they  are  evidently  twin  halves  of  one  festival. 
The  influence  of  the  Christian  calendar,  with  its 
jists  of  feasts  and  saints'  days,  must  also  be  taken 
into  account,  some  of  the  ritual  of  the  earlier  pagan 
festivals  now  occurring  as  survivals  on  holy  days 
within  the  range  of  the  pagan  festival  periotfs. 
AH  these  festivals  bein^  mainly  connected  with 
agriculture,  magic  as  wefi  as  religion  had  its  place 
in  the  ritual,  the  object  of  the  magical  acts  being 
to  promote  fertility  and  to  aid  the  power  of  the 
divinities  or  spirits  of  fertility. 

2.  Samhain  (perhaps  from  sam,  'summer,'  and 
fuin, '  sunset '  or '  end '  [Windisch-Stokes,  Ir.  Tcxte, 
Leipzig,  1880ff.,  i.  757],  though  Stokes  [Urkelt. 
Sprachschatz,  Gottingen,  1894,  p.  293]  gives  to 
*samani-  the  meaning  of  '  assembly '),  as  a  festival 
of  the  beginnfng  of  winter  when  blight  and  death 
were  assuming  their  reign,  naturally  took  account 
of  that  fact,  and  its  ritual  was  intended  to  assist 
the  powers  of  growth  in  their  conflict  with  winter's 
deatn.  But  it  had  other  aspects  also,  and  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  festival  can  be  arrived 
at  only  by  studying  early  descriptions  of  the  ritual 
or  actual  folk-survivals.  With  the  growth  of  Celtic 
religion  this  feast  seems  to  have  gathered  up  into 
Itself  the  ritual  of  certain  lesser  festivals.  It  is  a 
festival  of  beginnings,  like  the  New  Year  festivals 
of  all  primitive  folk.     Its  ritual  suggests  also  the 


festival  of  earlier  pastoral  times,  when  the  flocks 
and  herds  were  regarded  as  themselves  divine 
animals.  It  is  also  a  harvest  festival,  as  is  Lug- 
nasad in  August ;  and,  though  harvest  would  be 
over  before  mid-November,  some  of  the  ritual  maj 
have  been  transferred  to  that  date,  especially  if  it 
had  been  associated  with  threshing  rather  than 
with  the  harvest-field.  With  the  coming  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  calendar,  the 
ritual  of  the  festival  was  once  more  scattered  over 
the  other  sacred  days  in  winter. 

( 1 )  As  a  festival  of  beginnings,  some  of  the  ritual 
had  reference  to  that  fact.  All  fires  having  been 
extinguished,  new  fire  was  brought  from  the  sacred 
bonfire  (Keating,  Hist.,  Lond.  1866,  pn.  125,  300), 
itself  kindled  probably  by  friction.  Possibly  the 
blazing  Yule-log  brought  to  the  hearth  at  Christ- 
mas was  originally  derived  from  the  Samhain  rite.s, 
by  being  dislocated  from  them  as  Christmas 
festivities  became  more  prominent.  Merriment 
and  feasting  characterize  the  festival  in  Ireland 
(Svindiscli-Stokes,  i.  205 ;  d'Arbois,  ii.  5),  and  this 
may  also  be  traced  in  the  Scots  Hallow^e'en  customs. 
In  other  words,  it  was  an  orgiastic  feast ;  this 
is  clearly  seen  from  the  licentious  customs  of  the 
calends  in  Gaul,  denounced  by  the  Church  over 
a  long  period.  Such  licence  always  characterizes 
a  festival  of  beginnings,  when  the  evils  of  the  past 
year  are  being  ritually  got  rid  of  by  various 
means.  Rites  of  divination,  forecasting  the  lives 
of  the  inquirers  during  the  coming  year,  were  also 
in  evidence.  The  most  common  rite  was  for  each 
person  to  throw  a  stone  into  the  bonfire  which  was 
kindled  at  Samhain.  Its  position  next  morning 
indicated  the  fate  of  its  owner  (Brand,  Pop.  Ant., 
London,  1899,  i.  390 ;  Stat.  Ace.  xi.  621).  Perhaps 
in  earlier  times  this  rite  was  a  casting  of  lots  to 
obtain  a  human  victim,  while  the  memory  of  the 
slaying  was  long  after  transformed  into  a  presage 
of  death  or  misfortune  within  the  year.  Other 
rites  of  divination,  such  as  those  described  in 
Burns'  Hallowe'en,  had  an  erotic  character(Hazlitt, 
Diet,  of  Faiths  and  Folklore,  London,  1905,  pp. 
297  f.,  340). 

(2)  The  lack  of  fodder  led  to  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  at  this  time,  or  rather  at  a  date  corie.spond- 
ing  with  Martinmas,  which  points  to  the  earlier 
date  of  the  festival  in  mid-November.  This 
slaughter,  like  that  of  the  Scandinavian  '  B16t- 
m6nath,'  was  sacrificial  in  character,  and  was 
followed  by  a  feast  on  some  of  the  animals.  With- 
in recent  times  in  Ireland  it  was  customary  to  olFer 
one  of  the  animals  to  St.  Martin,  the  successor  of 
some  pagan  animal-divinity  in  anthropomorphic 
form,  and  ill-luck  followed  the  neglect  of  this  rite 
(Curtin,  Tales  of  tlie  Fairies,  Dublin,  1805,  p.  72). 
This  semi-religious  slauj'hter  dates  back  to  the  age 
when  the  animals  were  themselves  divine.  In  this 
pastoral  stage,  perhaps  associated  with  totemism, 
the  annual  slaying  would  be  limited  to  one  animal 
in  eacli  group ;  and,  the  animal  being  divine,  the 
feast  on  its  flesh  was  sacramental.  If  the  slaughter 
liad  been  more  general  from  the  first  (as  it  certainly 
became  in  later  times),  it  would  be  accompanied 
with  rites  intended  to  propitiate  the  di\ine 
animals,  as  in  analogous  cases  elsewhere  ;  but  the 
festival  would  still  be  sacramental.  The  sacra- 
mental eating,  the  divinity  of  the  animal,  the 
gradual  anthropomorphic  tendency  to  give  the 
animal-god  a  liuman  form,  and  the  transference  of 
his  personality  to  a  later  Christian  saint,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Irish  legend  of  St.  ISLartin  (already 
associated  with  the  slaying),  which  tells  how  he 
was  cut  up  and  eaten  in  the  form  of  an  ox  (RCel 
vi.  [1884]  254).  Possibly  the  representation  of  the 
corn-spirit  in  animal  form  may  have  blended  with 
the  divinity  of  the  animals  slain  at  Samhain. 
Again,  in  Gaul,  at  the  calends,  as  fonnerly  at 
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Samhain,  men  wore  the  heads  and  skins  of 
slaughtered  animals  in  processions,  doubtless  in 
order  to  assimilate  themselves  further  to  the 
animal  divinities  by  contact,  as  they  had  already 
done  by  eating.  This  custom  was  vigorously 
attacked  by  Church  Councils  and  by  individual 
preachers  (see  catena  of  passages  in  Chambers, 
mediteval  Stage,  Oxford,  1903,  App.  N  ;  PL  xxxix. 
2001).  In  certain  recent  survivals  in  the  Hebrides 
a  youth  dressed  in  a  cow's  hide  paraded  the  village 
and  brought  a  blessing  to  each  house  where  a 
person  or  animal  inhaled  the  fumes  of  a  piece  of 
burning  hide  carried  by  him  (Chambers,  Pop. 
Rhymes,  Edin.  1847,  p.  297).  This  custom,  which 
may  have  taken  the  place  of  the  carrying  of  the 
slain  animal  in  procession,  resembles  the  rite  of 
hunting  the  wren  (see  art.  Animals,  in  vol.  i.  p. 
532''),  which  occurred  at  Christmas.  But  this, 
like  the  animal  masquerades,  may  have  been 
associated  with  Samhain  in  earlier  times.  Mas- 
querading is  still  common  among  young  people  on 
Samhain  in  the  Highlands,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Britain  dressing  in  animal  disguise  was  associated 
with  an  autumn  date  (Hutchinson,  View  of  North- 
umberland, Newcastle,  1778,  ii.  45 ;  Thomas,  BHE 
xxxviii.  [1898]  334). 

(3)  The  agricultural  aspect  of  the  feast  is  seen 
first  of  all  in  the  bonlire  which  was  (and  still  is  in 
Celtic  and  rural  districts)  lit  on  Samhain  eve. 
The  analogy  of  the  Beltane  and  Midsummer  fires 
shows  that  it  was  intended  as  a  fire-charm  to  aid 
the  power  of  the  sun  by  virtue  of  mimetic  magic, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  this  symbol  was  virtually 
the  thing  symbolized  and  conveyed  its  benefits. 
Hence  the  new  fire  was  lit  from  the  divine  fire, 
blazing  faggots  were  carried  through  the  village,  and 
the  people  jumped  through  the  fire  in  order  to  be 

Surified  and  strengthened  by  contact  with  the 
ivinity.  Numerous  references  show  that  various 
evil  powers  (perhaps  blight  and  death),  represented 
as  demoniac  beings  or  witches,  were  especially 
rampant  on  Samhain  eve  {KCel  x.  [1889]  214,  225, 
xxiv.  [1903]  172  ;  Joyce,  Sac.  Hist,  of  Anc.  Ireland, 
1903,  ii.  556 ;  O'Grady,  SUva  Gadelica,  London, 
1892,  ii.  374 ;  Cymmrodor.  vi.  176),  and  one  of 
these  references  shows  that  they  were  particularly 
hostile  to  the  crops  and  animals.  They  may  have 
been  conceived  as  combating  the  powers  of  light 
and  growth,  which  were  thus  assisted  by  the  bon- 
fire. There  are  also  traces  of  a  traditional  belief 
that  sacrifice  was  ottered  to  them.  In  Welsh  folk- 
lore the  people  rushed  off  as  soon  as  the  fire  was 
extinguished,  to  escape  from  the  '  black  sow '  who 
captured  the  hindmost— perhaps  a  reminiscence  of 
sacrifice  (Rhys,  Celtic  Folklore,  Oxford,  1901,  i. 
225),  and  early  Irish  literature  refers  to  the  tax  of 
the  year's  corn  and  milk,  and  of  two-thirds  of  the 
children  born  within  the  year,  to  the  evil  Fomorians 
on  Samhain  eve.  Keating  {Hist.  300)  also  speaks 
of  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  burned  in  the  fire  on 
Samhain  eve.  But,  though  the  powers  of  blight 
may  have  been  propitiated,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  primitive  slayin"  of  a  human  representative  of 
the  corn-spirit  or  of  some  divinity  of  growth  was 
later  conceived  as  such  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  The 
process  of  thought  is  difhcult  to  follow,  but  it  may 
nave  seemed  natural  that,  since  the  divine  fire 
acted  magically  upon  the  life  of  the  sun,  it  would 
act  also  upon  the  power  of  the  go<l  or  spirit  who 
was  consumed  in  it  in  human  form.  By  dying,  the 
divine  life  was  renewed  and  strengthened  (see 
Frazer,  Adonis,  1906,  p.  100).  At  the  same  time 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  powers  of 
growth  may  themselves  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  evil  in  Christian  times,  just  as  the  corn-spirit 
was  sometimes  given  a  formidable  aspect.  The 
'  black  sow  '  in  the  Welsh  instance  may  have  been 
an  earlier  animal  embodiment  of  the  corn-spirit, 


which  had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  lesa 
demoniac.  At  all  events,  the  slaying  of  a  human 
representative  of  the  corn-spirit  can  hardly  be  kept 
apart  from  the  victim  slain  at  Samhain,  more 
especially  as  harvest  is  late  in  several  Celtic  regions ; 
while,  to  judge  by  folk-custom,  the  slaying  was 
frequently  connected  with  the  threshing  of  the 
gram,  rather  than  with  the  harvest -field  (Mann- 
hardt.  Myth.  Forsch.,  Strassburg,  1884,  p.  33311'.). 
The  slaying  of  the  corn-spirit  was  probably  derived 
from  the  similar  slaying  of  the  tree-spirit  at  the 
summer  feast.  The  corn-spirit,  like  the  latter,  had 
also  various  embodiments — the  last  sheaf,  an  animal , 
or  a  human  being ;  and  all  of  these  had  powers 
both  of  quickening  and  of  strengthening  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  cattle,  and  women,  while  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  part  of  the  flesh  was  also  eaten 
sacramentally  (Mannhardt,  317  f .  ;  Frazer,  OB '  ii. 
288).  Possibly,  too,  as  the  representative  of  the 
tree-spirit  had  once  been  a  priest-king,  so  he  who 
represented  the  corn-spirit  may  have  been  called  a 
king  also.  This  would  account  for  the  choosing  of 
a  mock-king,  e.g.  the  king  of  the  bean,  at  winter 
festivals  (Hazlitt,  35 ;  Chambers,  Book  of  Days, 
Edin.  1863,  i.  62).  This  and  the  presence  of 
effigies  of  saints,  which  were  carried  in  procession, 
their  clothes  distributed,  and  then  finally  burned 
(Chambers,  ii.  492;  Hazlitt,  131),  form  survivals, 
though  somewhat  apart  from  the  date  of  Samhain, 
which  are  doubtless  derived  from  the  ritual  of  the 
corn-spirit,  or  perhaps  that  of  the  divine  animal 
associated  in  earlier  times  with  it.  But,  since  the 
last  sheaf  representing  the  corn-spirit  is  usually 
called  by  some  female  name,  'the  Maiden,'  'the 
Mother,  etc.,  this  shows  that  the  corn-spirit  had 
originally  been  conceived  as  female — doubtless  as 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  agricultural  rites  were  first 
in  the  hands  of  women  ;  while  in  survivals  ulti- 
mately derived  from  Samhain  rites  a  'queen'  or 
'Yules  wife'  is  in  evidence  (Hazlitt,  97;  Davies, 
Mun.  Records  of  York,  London,  1834,  p.  270).  Witli 
this  we  may  also  connect  the  fact  that  men  dis- 
guised themselves  as  women  at  the  calends.  The 
increased  power  of  the  fairies — in  Ireland  the  suc- 
cessors of  gods  of  growth  and  fertility — on  Samhain 
eve  is  easily  explicable  by  the  nature  of  the  festivals, 
though  they  may  have  been  sometimes  confused 
with  the  demoniac  powers.  The  vaguer  corn-spirits 
doubtless  became  greater  and  more  anthropo- 
morphic divinities,  and  the  slaying  of  one  repre- 
sentative may  have  been  changed  to  the  slaughter 
of  several  victims,  where  death  was  also  considered 
beneficial  to  vegetation.  A  similar  evolution  oc- 
curred in  connexion  with  the  vegetation  spirit,  while 
a  holocaust  of  victims  took  the  place  of  his  repre- 
sentative. Doubtless  among  the  rural  people  them- 
selves the  vaguer  spirits  and  the  older  ritual  still 
prevailed  with  little  change.  This  substitution  of 
several  victims  for  one  would  account  for  the  so- 
called  sacrifice  to  the  Fomorians,  if  they  were  ab- 
original gods  of  fertility,  and  for  the  sacrificial  cult 
of  Cromm  Cruaich,  connected  in  one  place  with 
Samhain  (see  CELTS,  V.  2).  The  gods  of  growth, 
evolved  from  these  vaguer  spirits,  may  well  have 
been  conceived  as  in  conflict  with  powers  of  blight 
and  death  at  this  time,  and  this  may  have  been 
ritually  represented  by  a  combat.  'The  story  of 
the  battle  of  Magtured  might  then  be  regarded  as 
based  on  a  myth  which  told  of  this  conflict,  and 
which  showed  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  blight 
in  Nature,  the  powers  of  growth  could  not  be 
finally  vanquished,  but  were  victorious,  like  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann,  at  this  battle. 

(4)  A  yearly  festival  of  the  dead  took  place  on 
Samhain  eve  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the 
powers  of  growth  were  at  their  weakest,  and  when 
possibly  a  representative  of  the  corn-spirit  was 
slain.     Hence  this  festival,   like  that  of   Lugna- 
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Rad,  may  have  been  associated  with  the  spirits 
of  such  victims.  Or  a  festival  associated  with 
dying  powers  wonld  easily  become  a  feast  of  the 
dead  generally,  while  the  dead  themselves  were 
connected  with  the  under- world  god  of  fertility.  In 
Scandinavia  the  dead  have  female  spirit-guardians, 
fylgjur,  identified  with  the  disir,  also  females, 
living  in  the  hollow  hills  and  apparently  earth-god- 
desses. The  Celtic  analogy  is  found  in  the  Matres, 
also  earth-goddesses.  Christmas  Eve  was  called 
Mddraniht,  or  '  Mothers'  Night '  (Bede,  de  Temp. 
Bat.  15) ;  and,  as  many  aspects  of  the  winter  festival 
were  dislocated  and  transferred  to  Christmas  and 
at  the  same  time  christianized,  it  is  possible  that 
Samhain  eve  had,  in  pagan  times,  been  the  Mothers' 
Night.  Earth-goddesses probablyprecededan earth- 
god,  and  hence  they  received  the  dead  into  their 
keeping  before  the  Celtic  Dispater  did  so.  'Thus 
the  season  of  earth's  decay  was  also  the  time  at 
which  her  children,  the  dead,  were  commemorated 
(see  Earth).  Samhain  eve  would  thus  correspond 
to  the  Scandinavian  Disabldt  held  about  this  time — 
a  festival  of  the  dead  and  the  disir  (Vigfusson- 
Powell,  Corp.  Poet.  Bor.,  Oxford,  1883,  i.  419).  This 
Celtic  festival  has  left  survivals  in  modem  folk- 
custom.  In  Ireland  all  the  dead  come  out  of  their 
graves  and  visit  the  houses,  where  a  good  fire  is 
left  for  them  (Curtin,  Tales,  157 ;  FL  iv.  [1893] 
359).  The  same  belief  and  custom  obtain  in 
Brittany  (Le  Braz,  La  Ligende  de  la  mort ',  Paris, 
1902,  ii.  115).  Thus  the  festival  of  the  dead  brings 
ns  back  to  the  hearth,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  Yule-log  was  originally  associated  with  Sam- 
hain, when  new  fire  was  kindled  on  the  hearth,  and 
that  the  libations  poured  on  it  were  intended  for 
the  dead.  The  place  of  the  two  Christian  feasts 
of  All  Saints  and  All  Souls  on  Nov.  1  and  2  (the 
time  of  Samhain)  remains  to  be  explained.  The 
first,  of  earlier  origin,  was  doubtless  intended  to 
supplant  the  pagan  festival  of  the  dead.  As  it 
failed  to  do  so,  a  Christian  feast  of  all  the  dead  was 
then  originated  to  neutralize  existing  pagan  rites 
(Frazer,  Adonis,  253 if.).  In  this  it  only  partially 
succeeded,  but  it  is  perhaps  due  to  Christian  in- 
fluences that  the  more  friendly  aspect  of  the  dead 
has  been  largely  forgotten,  and  that  they  are 
associated  in  popular  belief  with  demons,  witches, 
etc.,  whose  power  is  great  on  Samhain  eve,  and 
who  are  perhaps  the  representatives  of  the  old 
power  of  blight  and  death. 

X  Beltane  and  Midsummer. — These  two  festi- 
vals being  twin  halves  of  one  early  summer.festival, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  fertility  in 
field,  fold,  and  house,  the  ritual  acts  of  both  may 
be  considered  together. 

The  word  Beltane  was  already  a  puzzle  to  early  Irish  philo- 
loi^ists,  who  explain  it  as  meaninjir  (1)  bU  tene,  a  goodly  fire,  or 
(2)  bel  dine,  because  the  newly-born  cattle  (diTie)  were  offered 
to  a  god  Bel  (Cormac,  in  Stokes,  Three  Irish  Glossaries, 
London,  1862,  p.  »,  «.r.  "Bel,  Beltaine';  Arch.  Rev.  i.  [1888] 
2S2 ;  cf.  Joyce,  Irish  Names  of  Places*,  Dublin,  1901,  i.  278 ; 
RCel  XXV.  [1904]  86).  The  latter  derivation  is  followed  by  those 
who  connect  a  Celtic  god  Bel  or  Belus  with  a  borrowed  Semitic 
Baal.  No  such  god  is  known,  however,  unless  Belenos.  Belisama, 
be  connected  with  Beltane,  as  some  suppose.  D'Arhois  (ii.  243) 
postulates  a  god  of  death,  Beltene,  deriving  the  word  from 
*Mtu,  •  to  die,'  and  makes  the  festival  his  day.  But  no  such 
god  ia  known,  and  the  feast  was  one  of  life  and  growth,  not  of 
death.  Stokes  (Three  Irish  Glossaries,  xxxv.)  divides  the  word 
Into  'Belt  -aine,  '••hile  its  root  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Lith.  bdltas,  '  white,'  and  the  -aine  is  a  termination  as  in 
techtmaine,  'week.'  In  his  Urkelt.  Sprachschatz,  12S,  164,  he 
shows,  however,  that  its  primitive  form  was  the  composite 
''belote<p>nui,  from  'belo-i,  'clear'  or  '  shining,' the  root  of 
the  divine  name  Belenos,  and  te<  p  >nos,  '  Bre  (O.  Ir.  (en). 
Hence  Beltane  would  have  some  such  meaning  aa  'bright  fire.' 

As  at  Samhain,  the  chief  ritual  act  was  the  kind- 
ling of  a  bonfire  by  a  spark  from  Hint,  or  by  friction 
from  a  rotating  wheel  (need-fire),  frequently  after 
the  fires  of  the  district  had  been  extinguished. 
Cattle  were  driven  through  the  fire  or  between  two 
fares  lit,  as  Cormac  says,  by  Dmids  with  incanta- 


tions. By  this  means,  viz.  contact  with  the  divine 
fire,  they  were  preserved  from  disease.  Survivals 
show  that  the  festival  was  communal,  since  all  the 
inhabitants  contributed  to  the  fire,  while  its  religi- 
ous side  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  within  recent  times, 
there  was  a  service  in  church  and  a  procession,  and 
mayor  and  priest  attended  the  fire.  They  repre- 
sented the  earlier  local  chief  and  pagan  priest. 
The  fire  was  sometimes  lit  round  a  tree,  represent- 
ing the  vegetation  spirit,  or  round  a  pole  covered 
with  greenery  (the  Maypole  of  later  survivals)  ;  or 
a  tree  was  cut  and  thrown  into  the  fire  (Hone,  Every- 
Day  Book,  London,  1838,  i.  849,  ii.  595  ;  Joj-ce,  i. 
216 ;  RCel  iv.  [1879]  193).  The  people,  probably 
clad  in  leaves  in  order  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
the  vegetation  spirit,  danced  sunwise  round  the 
fire  to  the  accompaniment  of  songs  or  chants.  The 
dance,  imitating  the  course  of  the  sun,  probably 
was  intended  to  assist  it,  for  the  livelier  the  dance 
the  better  would  be  the  harvest.  The  fire  being 
divine,  the  people  crept  through  it  to  avoid  disease 
and  ill-luck,  to  ensure  prosperity,  or  to  remove 
barrenness.  They  ran  through  the  fields  with 
burning  brands,  or  rolled  blazing  wheels  over  them, 
or  sprinkled  ashes  from  the  tire  upon  them,  or  pre- 
served charred  brands  till  the  following  year.  The 
tree  itself  was  borne  through  the  fields  Before  being 
burned.  The  houses  of  the  folk  were  decked  with 
green  boughs.  All  these  rites  had  one  end,  viz. 
to  ensure  fertility  through  contact  with  the  divine 
fire  or  the  spirit  of  vegetation.  As  in  the  Samhain 
ceremonies,  the  fire  represented  and  aided  the  sun  ; 
and,  consequently,  contact  with  the  fire  was 
equivalent  to  contact  with  the  divine  sun.  Ani- 
mals were  sacrificed,  probably  as  representatives 
of  the  spirit  of  vegetation  or  fertility.  Among  these 
was  the  horse,  as  is  seen  by  Irish  folk-survivals  in 
which  a  horse's  skull  and  bones  were  placed  in  the 
fire  (Hone,  ii.  595),  or  a  man  wearing  a  horse's 
head  and  representing  all  cattle  rushed  through 
the  fire  (Granger,  Worship  of  Romans,  London, 
1895,  p.  113f.  ;  for  a  legend  of  a  speaking  horse 
coming  out  of  a  mound  at  Midsummer  eve  and 
giving  oracles,  see  Kennedy,  Legendary  Fictions 
of  the  Irish  Celts,  1866,  p.  135).  Some  of  the  flesh 
may  have  teen  eaten  sacramentally,  and  some  of 
it  placed  on  the  fields  to  fertilize  them.  In  French 
Midsummer  survivals,  animals  were  burned,  some- 
times being  enclosed  in  osier  baskets  (Bertrand, 
Rel.  des  Gaulois,  Paris,  1897,  p.  407  ;  Gaidoz, 
Esquisse  de  mythol.  gauloi.ie,  Paris,  1879,  p.  21). 
Human  victims  seem  also  to  have  been  burned  in 
the  fire,  or  otherwise  slain.  Thus,  in  a  Perthshire 
survival,  he  who  received  a  blackened  portion  of  a 
cake,  the  pieces  of  which  were  drawn  by  lot,  was 
called  '  the  Beltane  carline '  or  '  devoted,'  and  a 
pretence  was  made  of  throwing  him  into  the  tire, 
and  lie  was  spoken  of  as  dead  (Stat.  Ace.  xi.  620) ; 
wliile  in  France  he  who  stumbled  in  leaping  through 
the  tire  was  considered  unlucky  and  devoted  to  the 
fadets,  or  spirits  (Bertrand,  119).  In  earlier  times 
such  persons  would  be  sacrificed.  In  otiier  places 
gigantic  effigies  made  of  osier  were  carried  in  pro- 
cession or  burned  (Mannhardt,  BaumktUtus,  Berlin, 
1875,  pp.  514,  523). 

Can  the  sacrifices  to  which  these  survivals  bear  witness  be 
connected  with  the  periodic  Celtic  sacriftces  for  fertility  referred 
to  by  Cicsar,  Strabo,  and  Dioilonis,  all  jierhaps  borrowing  from 
Posi'donius,  as  Mannhardt  (p.  Kt'i),  followed  by  Frazer  (GB'  iii. 
319),  has  suggested  ?  Human  victims  or  animals  were  enclosed 
in  large  osier  images  at  a  quinquennial  or  yearly  festival  and 
consumed  by  Are.  The  victims  were  criminals  or  prisoners  of 
war,  the  former  usually  guilty  of  murder  ;  and  Stralx)  (iv.  4.  4) 
savs  that  the  greater  the  number  of  nmrders  the  greater  was  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  probably  meaning  that  where  there  were 
nianv  murders  there  would  he  a  larger  available  number  of 
criminal  victims  for  the  sacrifice.  In  the  osier  images  and  in 
the  animal  victims  of  late  survivals,  we  may  trace  a  connexion 
with  these  rites,  while  the  enclosing  of  the  victims  in  osier  cages 
may  be  connected  with  the  custom  of  decking  a  person  in 
greenery  at  the  niminer  festival.    In  this  case  the  person  is  a 
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representative  of  the  spirit  of  veg:etation.  The  Celtic  holocausts 
were  in  origin  more  than  sacrificial ;  they  had  ori|rinated  in  the 
custom  of  slaying  annually  one  man  who  was  an  mcamation  of 
the  vegetation -spirit.  Originally  this  man  had  been  a  priest- 
king  who  had  all  the  powers  of  the  vegetation  spirit,  but  in  later 
times  a  surrogate  tuok  his  place  and  was  slain,  though  regarded 
for  the  time  as  a  god.  Gradually  this  slaying  was  looked  upon 
as  a  sacrifice ;  hence  it  would  naturally  be  thought  that  the 
benefits  of  the  rite  would  be  greater  if  the  number  of  victims 
was  increased.  This  would  account  for  those  great  periodic 
holocausts,  though  elsewhere,  as  modem  survivals  show,  the 
older  rite  must  have  continued  as  it  was.  The  victim  was  burned 
in  the  fire — a  sun-charm— and  thus  vegetation  received  bene- 
ficial effects  from  the  victim  himself  and  also  from  the  fire  in 
which  he  was  consumed.  At  first  the  vegetation -spirit  had 
been  a  tree-spirit  which  had  power  over  growth,  fertility,  and 
friiitfulness  {GB^  i.  188  ff.).  Hence  a  tree  had  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  summer  festival,  and  it  had  all  the  virtues  of  the 
spirit  which  it  embodied.  It  was  carried  in  procession,  impart- 
ing these  virtues  to  fields  and  houses ;  branches  were  placed  over 
houses  to  obtain  them  by  contact,  the  tree  was  burned  as  a 
method  of  slaying  the  spirit,  or  it  was  set  up  in  the  village  for  a 
year,  so  that  its  presence  might  bestow  blessing,  and  was  then 
burned  at  the  next  festival  (Mannhardt,  177  ;  (?/f-  i.  203  ;  Brand, 
Pop.  Ant.  \.  222  and  passim  ;  Hone,  ii.  69.5).  Among  the  Celts, 
with  whom  the  oak  was  specially  sacred,  that  tree  may  have  been 
used  in  the  ritual,  since  it,  above  all,  represented  the  spirit  of 
growth  and  vegetation .  Here  it  is  natural  to  connect  the  Druids' 
rite  of  culling  the  mistletoe  with  the  burning  of  the  sacred  tree. 
Pliny  {HN  xvi.  249  ff.)  says  that  it  was  cut  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  moon,  though  he  does  not  specify  the  time  of  the  year ;  but 
magical  plants,  including  mistletoe,  are  frequently  gathered  on 
Mi^ummer  eve  in  order  to  be  effective,  and  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  he  is  reporting  all  that  the  rite  betokened.  It  may 
well  have  been  that  the  mistletoe  (called  in  Gaelic  sugk  an 
daraich,  '  sap  of  the  oak ')  was  culled  because  it  was  held  to  re- 
present the  life  of  the  tree,  which  could  not  be  cut  down  and 
Dumed  till  ita  life  was  secured,  in  accordance  with  a  wide-spread 
belief  that  the  soul  or  life  of  man  or  god  can  be  placed  outside 
himself  for  safety  and  that  he  will  die  if  any  one  secures  it 
(MacCuUoch,  CF,  London,  1905,  ch.  fi).  But,  as  survivals,  in 
which  a  human  effigy  and  a  tree  are  burned  together,  show,  a 
human  representative  of  the  vegetation -spirit  was  brought  into 
close  connexion  with  the  tree  and  was  also  slain  (Mannhardt, 
315  ff.).  The  vegetation-spirit  was  given,  now  a  theriomorphic, 
now  an  anthropomorphic  form — hence  it  could  be  represented 
by  beast  or  man,  but  in  either  case  the  tree  itself  remained  as  a 
constant  factor  in  the  ritual.  Hence  the  doubling  of  the  tree- 
spirit's  incarnation.  Thus  the  gathering  of  the  mistletoe  secured 
at  once  the  life  of  the  tree  and  that  of  the  beast  or  man  who 
was  also  slain.  Possibly  the  oxen  slain  at  the  mistletoe  rite 
may  have  been  theriomorphic  embodiments  of  the  vegetation- 
spirit,  though,  as  a  rule,  a  human  embodiment  was  found  ;  but 
At  this  time  human  sacrifice  had  been  prohibited  in  Gaul. 
Frazer  has,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  myth  of  Balder  slain 
by  the  mistletoe  was  derived  from  actual  ritual  in  which  the 
mistletoe  was  plucked  before  the  human  incarnation  of  the 
vcfretation-gpirit  could  be  slain  (GB^  jij.  345).  Thus  in  the 
primitive  Celtic  summer  ritual,  the  spirit  or  god  of  vegetation, 
the  tree,  and  the  animal  or  human  victim  were  one ;  their  life 
was  in  the  mistletoe  ;  they  could  not  be  slain  until  it  was  plucked. 
This  done,  they  were  burned  in  the  fire  which  represented  the 
sun,  the  visible  power  of  life  and  growth.  Hence  both  fire  and 
slain  god  had  a  fertilizing  power.  Hames,  smoke,  burning 
brand,  ashes,  and  pieces  of  the  victim  aided  whatever  they 
touched,  purifying,  strengthening,  fertilizing.  Hence  people 
leapt  through  the  fire,  or  passed  their  cattle  through  it,  or  be- 
lieved that  the  fire  or  smoke  fertilized  their  fields,  or  carried 
brands  through  them,  or  sprinkled  them  with  ashes,  or  buried 
part  of  the  victim  in  them,  or  preserved  the  brands  in  their 
houses.  Probably-  part  of  the  victim  was  eaten  sacramentally — 
a  rite  to  which  Pliny  may  refer  when  he  speaks  of  the  Celtic  belief 
that  to  eat  human  flesh  was  considered  most  wholesome  (UN 
XXX.  1).  The  virtue  of  fire  and  victim  was  magico- sacramental. 
Through  them,  men,  animals,  and  vegetation  were  brought  into 
touch  with  the  divine  spirit.  And  in  like  manner  fire  and  slain 
Tictim  reacted  beneficially  upon  the  gods  or  spirits  whom  they 
represented,  the  fire  upon  the  sun,  the  dying  ^od  upon  the  god 
who  lived  again.  From  such  vegetation-spirits  the  greater 
Celtic  gods  of  growth  were  probably  evolved. 

The  olazing  wheel,  rolled  down  a  slope  or  through  the  fields, 
imitated  the  progress  of  the  sun,  assisting  it  and  also  benefiting 
the  crops.  Such  an  imitation  of  the  sun's  motion  is  found  in 
other  rites,  e.g.  circumambulating  house,  cattle,  or  crops  with 
lire  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  (deiseil),  with  the  same  intention 
of  benefit  to  them.  Here,  too,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  common 
Celtic  practice  of  walking  deigeil  ronnd  some  object  on  any 
important  occasion.  Origmating  in  the  idea  that  to  imitate  the 
action  of  the  sun  Is  l>eneficial,  it  was  held  that  to  do  so  brought 
goofi  luck  and  repelled  evil  influences.  Thus  in  the  Ciichulainn 
cycle,  when  Medb  Is  setting  out  for  the  war,  her  charioteer 
makes  her  chariot  describe  a  right-hand  turn  {deiseil)  to  repel 
evil  omens  {Leabhar  na  hUidhre,  B.'i).  In  late  survivals  the 
d^.iMil  action  occurs  in  manifold  forms.  By  a  further  process  of 
thought,  it  was  believed  that  the  blazing  wheel  in  its  course 
carried  ofl  evils  from  the  community,  just  as,  in  all  probability, 
evils  were  laid  on  the  slain  divine  representative  (Hone,  i. 
846;  Hazlitt,  ii.  346),  whether  animal  or  human  (see  CiRcuM- 

AilBtTLATION,    PRAYBR    WiIEELH). 

Thus  the  two  chief  rites  of  the  Beltane  and  Hidsunmier 
festivals,  as  also  those  of  Samhain,  were  mutually  complement- 


ary. The  vegetation-spirit,  slain  as  tree,  animal,  or  man,  died 
that  he  might  live,  and  hia  flesh  quickened  the  energies  of  earth 
and  man.  So,  too,  the  blazing  fire  assisted  the  life  of  the  powers 
of  light  and  growth  embodied  in  the  sun,  and  in  doing  so  aided 
both  man  and  beast  and  the  earth  and  vegetation.  All  these 
rites  survived  with  little  change  into  Christian  times  and  were 
vigorously  combated  by  the  Church  (d'Achery,  Spicil.,  Paris, 
1^5-67,  V.  216).  Again,  by  associating  the  pi^jan  Midsummer 
feast  with  the  festival  of  St.  John  Baptist,  or  the  pagan  rites 
with  the  services  and  ritual  of  the  Church,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  modify  their  sheer  paganism.  But  in  neither  case  was  it 
effectually  stifled. 

It  was  usual  to  roll  *  Beltane  cakes '  down  a 
slope  —  again  in  evident  imitation  of  the  sun's 
action ;  but  in  some  ca.ses  the  luck  of  the  owner 
of  the  cake  was  denoted  by  its  remaining  whole 
or  breaking — if  it  broke  he  would  die  within  the 
year.  Perhaps  we  may  trace  here  an  earlier 
selection  of  a  victim  by  lot,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lot  by  the  blackened  fragment  of  cake.  In  an- 
other survival,  pieces  of  such  a  cake  were  given 
to  unnamed  friendly  powers  and  to  animals  hostile 
to  the  flocks  (Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotland^  London, 
1774,  i.  97).  If  this  was  done  in  the  primitive 
pagan  rite,  there  was  a  propitiation  of  l^neficent 
and  hostile  powers — an  example  of  the  double  out- 
look of  all  primitive  religion.  But  probably  in 
their  earliest  use  the  cakes  were  sacramental  in 
character,  and  eaten  by  the  folk,  as  in  similar 
Teutonic  instances  (Grimm,  Tetit.  Myth.,  1880-88, 
iii.  1239).  As  moisture  was  necessary  for  the 
growth  of  the  crops,  magical  methods  of  obtaining 
it  were  in  use  at  ooth  the  festivals.  Sacred  wells 
were  visited,  and  rain  cliarms  performed  with 
their  waters.  Hence  such  wells  were  deemed  to 
be  specially  efficacious  in  other  ways  at  these 
times,  and  people  visited  them  for  healing  and 
other  purposes  (Hazlitt,  i.  38,  ii.  340;  New  Stat. 
Ace,  Wigtown,  1834-44,  p.  208).  The  customs  of 
bathing  in  May  dew  and  bathing  in  a  river  at 
Midsummer  Avere  originally  connected  with  the 
magical  methods  of  producing  moisture.  There 
was  also  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  conflict 
between  the  powers  of  growth  and  tliose  of  blight, 
or  between  sximmer  and  winter,  with  the  victory 
of  the  former  at  this  period.  Traces  of  this  ritual 
combat  are  found  all  over  Europe,  and  notably  so 
in  the  combat  of  the  forces  of  the  Queen  of  May 
with  those  of  the  Queen  of  Winter  on  Laa-Boaldyn 
(Beltane)  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (Gi?Mi,  99;  Grimm, 
ii.  765 ;  Moore,  Folk-lore  of  Isle  of  Man,  London, 
1891,  p.  112).  These  combats  had  doubtless  the 
intention  of  aiding  the  actual  powers  of  growth ; 
and  certain  myths,  e.g.  that  of  the  Tuatha  D6 
Danann  vanquishing  the  Firboigs  on  May-day, 
and,  in  Wales,  that  of  the  light  of  Gwythur  with 
Gwyn  for  the  possession  of  Creidylad,  probably 
were  based  upon  tlie  ritual.  The  presence  of  the 
May-king  and  May-queen  in  popular  survivals, 
and  tlie  fact  that  their  pagan  predecessors  were 
incarnations  of  male  and  female  spirits  of  fertility 
or  vegetation,  suggest  that  the  *  sacred  marriage 
was  also  part  of  the  summer  ritual.  In  world- 
wide agricultural  rites  the  symbols  or  actual 
human  representatives  of  these  spirits  or  divinities 
were  united  temporarily,  the  object  of  the  union 
being  to  promote  the  fertility  of  the  soil  through 
mimetic  magic  (GB^  ii.  205).  Prol»ably  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  general  sexual  licence  for  the 
same  magical  end  occurred  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Female  cults  of  fertility.— At  the  winter  and 
summer  festivals  a  divine  victim— the  king-priest 
or  his  surrogate — was  slain,  in  order  to  aid  the 
processes  of  growth  and  fertility.  But,  as  Celtic 
divinities  and  spirits  were  once  mainly  female,  and 
as  the  processes  of  agriculture  were  once  in  the 
hands  of  women,  the  rites  out  of  which  these 
elaborate  festivals  sprang  were  doubtless  also  at 
one  time  confined  to  them.  The  divine  victim 
would  then  be  a  female  —  the  priestess  or  her 
surrogate  —  representing  a  female   divine  being. 
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Certain  survivals  point  in  this  direction.  Tlie 
slaying  of  a  female  representative  of  the  spirit  is 
suggested  in  tlie  name  cailUach  bealtine,  '  lieltane 
carline'  or  'old  woman,'  applied  to  the  devoted 
person  in  the  Highland  survivals  (see  above,  840''). 
Though  this  person  was  a  male,  the  name  shows 
that  in  earlier  times  the  victim  was  a  woman.  In 
winter  festivals  derived  from  Samhain,  men 
masqueraded  as  women  (Chambers,  Med.  Stage, 
ii.  App.  N) ;  in  local  observances  of  St.  Catherine's 
Day,  Nov.  23,  a  '  queen '  was  chosen  by  girls ; 
'  Yule's  wife '  as  well  as  '  Yule '  had  her  place  at 
the  Christmas  pageants  (Hazlitt,  i.  97;  Da  vies, 
Mun.  Bee.  of  York,  270).  Again,  at  the  summer 
festival,  the  May-queen  had  frequently  in  sur- 
vivals a  more  prominent  place  than  the  May- 
king.  In  both  cases  such  'gueens'  were  the 
incarnations  of  a  female  spirit  of  fertility,  an 
earth-goddess  or  vegetation -spirit,  and  were  slain 
by  the  women  who  practised  the  cult.  And  if,  as 
is  probable,  the  witch  orgies  are  remains  of  primi- 
tive female  cults,  the  special  activity  of  witches 
on  Beltane  eve,  especially  on  hills  which  were 
formerly  tlie  site  of  worship  (Grimm,  iii.  1051), 
may  also  point  in  this  direction.  Later,  gods 
took  the  place  of  goddesses,  priests  of  priestesses, 
and  male  victims  were  accordingly  slain.  But 
sporadically  the  female  cults  probably  still  held 
tlieir  ground.  This  may  explain  some  classical 
notices  of  female  worship  on  Celtic  ground. 
Strabo  (iv.  4.  6)  mentions  sacrifices  paid  to  native 
goddesses,  whom  he  calls  '  Demeter  and  Kore,'  on 
an  island  near  Britain.  The  cult  resembled  that 
of  the  chthonian  goddess  at  Samothrace,  i.e.  it 
was  a  cult  of  fertili^  in  which  female  divinities 
were  worshipped,  "rhese  divinities  may  still  be 
represented  in  the  sheaves  of  corn  called,  the  Old 
AV  Oman  and  the  Maiden,  tlie  corn-spirits  of  the 
past  and  the  future  year.  The  .seed  of  the  latter 
was  mixed  with  next  year's  seed-corn,  that  the 
life  of  the  goddess  might  pass  into  the  seed  sown 
(Frazer,  GB^  ii.  171  ff.).  Probably  the  goddesses 
were  once  represented  by  actual  personages,  whose 
blood  was  used  to  fertilize  the  seed-corn.  Such  a 
rite  may  underlie  Strabo's  account  of  the  Namnite 
women  who  worshipped  Dionysus  on  an  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  which  no  man  might  vi.sit 
(iv.  4.  6).  Yearly  they  unroofed  the  temple  and 
the  same  day  re-roofed  it,  each  woman  bearing  a 
supply  of  materials  ;  but  she  who  dropped  her  load 
(ana  this  always  happened)  was  torn  in  pieces  and 
her  remains  carried  round  the  temple  with  wild 
cries.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  570)  says  the 
mysteries  took  place  at  night  in  honour  of  earth- 
goddesses,  with  a  great  clamour,  and  that  the  women 
were  crowned  with  ivy.  The  whole  reference  is 
obscure,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  connect  it 
with  rites  of  fertility,  if  the  flesh  of  the  victim 
was  carried  to  the  mainland  and  there  used  to 
fertilize  the  soil  or  the  seed-corn.  This  assumes 
that  she  was  slain  as  the  incarnation  of  divinity. 
Perhaps  Strabo  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  a  god 
Was  worshipped  ;  the  cult  may  have  been  that  of  a 
goddess,  as  Dionysius  reports.  Another  cult  is  re- 
ported by  Pliny  (xxii.  I)  as  occurring  among  the 
Britons.  In  it  nude  women  stained  with  woad 
took  part.  This  ritual,  which  may  be  connected 
with  that  of  which  the  Lady  Godiva  procession  is 
a  survival  (Hartland,  Science  of  lairy  Tales, 
London,  1891,  p.  8411'.),  is  again  suggestive  of 
agricultural  magic,  in  which  nudity  is  essential  to 
fertility.  The  same  purpose  is  efiected  by  dressing 
in  foliage,  thus  effectively  personating  the  spirit 
of  vegetation,  and  this  may  explain  why  the 
Nainnite  women  were  crowned  witli  ivy,  and  also 
why,  as  Diodorus  reports  (xxxi.  13  [ed.  Dindorf, 
Paris,  1842,  ii.  499]),  sacrificial  victims  were 
crowned  with  leaves.     The  latter  custom  might 


be  an  extension  of  the  more  primitive  one.  Just 
as  siKiradically  the  cults  of  women  held  their 
ground,  so  earlier  goddesses  of  fertility  sometimes 
remained  even  after  the  divinities  or  spirits  of 
fertility  and  growth,  of  com  and  vegetation,  had 
been  conceived  as  male.  The  image  of  a  goddess, 
called  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  Berecyiitia 
(probably  a  native  goddess  [?  Brigindu]  assimilated 
to  Cybele  under  this  name),  was  borne  through 
the  nelds  and  vineyards,  on  her  festival  and  in 
time  of  scarcity,  while  the  worshippers  sang  and 
danced  before  it  {PG  v.  1463 ;  Greg.  Tours,  de 
Glor.  Con/.  77  ;  Sul.  Sev.  Vita  S.  Mart.  9).  Such 
a  lustration  of  the  fields  with  an  image  in  order 
to  fertilize  them  is  found  in  many  regions  (cf.  the 
procession  of  the  Germanic  Nertlius  [Tac.  Germ. 
40]),  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  tree  rejire- 
seiiting  the  vegetation  spirit  was  similarly  borne 
through  the  fields,  and  probably  the  image  has  here 
replaced  such  a  divine  tree.  The  practice  continued 
even  among  Celtic  religious  communities,  either 
with  the  image  of  a  saint  or  with  his  relics 
(Adamnan,  Vita  Columb.  ii.  45).  The  washing  of 
the  image  after  the  lustration — probably  as  a  rain- 
charm^is  not  referred  to  in  the  local  Gaulish  in- 
stance, but  was  commonly  used  elsewhere  ;  hence 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  occurred,  since  on  Celtic 
ground  the  washing  of  images  of  saints  for  that 
purpose  frequently  took  place. 

5.  Lugnasad. — The  first  day  of  August,  or 
more  probably  in  earlier  times  some  day  in  mid- 
August,  occurring  midway  between  Beltane  and 
Samhain,  was  oteerved  as  a  festival.  It  began 
the  autumn  or  harvest-season,  and  was  probably 
itself  a  harvest  festival  associated  with  tlie  ott'ering 
of  firstfruits,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  least,  the  harvest  would  be 
ingathered  by  August  1.  This  points  to  mid- 
August  as  the  earlier  date  of  the  festival,  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  harve.st 
festival  passed  to  the  Samhain  feast.  One  name 
of  the  day,  Br6n  Trogain,  is  explained  as  '  the 
earth  is  afflicted  or  under  fruit,'  Trogan  being  a 
name  for  the  earth  ('  Wooing  of  Emer,'  Arch.  Mev. 
i.  232;  O' Donovan,  liii.).  1*116  day  was  dedicated 
among  the  Celts,  as  the  corresponding  Lammas 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  to  a  sacrifice  of  the 
fruits  of  the  soil  (Vallancey,  cjuoted  by  Hone,  i. 
1063).  But  the  day  was  associated  with  the  god 
Lug  ;  hence  its  Irish  name,  Lugnasad,  in  Scots 
Gaelic  Lunasdal,  in  Manx  Laa-Lhuanys.  Cormae 
(p.  99)  explains  Lugnasad  as  '  a  festival  or  game 
of  Lug  mac  Eithlenn,  which  was  celebrated  by  him 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn.'  But  the  Rennes 
Dindsenchas  (RCel  xvi.  [1895]  51)  says  that  Lug's 
foster-mother  Tailtiu  was  buried  on  that  day,  and 
that  Lug  directed  an  assembly  and  games  to  be 
convened  then  as  a  yearly  memorial  of  her  at  her 
grave-mound.  This  may  be  a  later  explanation  of 
the  slaying  of  the  corn-spirit  in  a  human  repre- 
sentative. In  primitive  times,  when  agriculture 
was  in  the  hands  of  women,  the  victim  would  be  a 
female,  later  euhemerized  as  Tailtiu,  perhaps  her- 
self at  one  time  regarded  as  the  corn-goddess 
evolved  from  an  earlier  corn-spirit.  In  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  as  at  Carman  in  Leinster,  the  festival 
wais  associated  with  the  death  of  a  woman  Carman 
who  had  evil  designs  upon  the  corn  of  the  Tuatha 
D6  Danann,  but  a  variant  made  it  commemorative 
of  the  death  of  a  king.  Carman  (RCel  xv.  [1894] 
31 3  f.).  This  may  suggest  different  conceptions  of 
the  personality  of  the  corn-divinity,  now  a  goddess, 
now  a  god,  the  one  having  female,  the  other  male 
rejiresentatives  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  god,  the 
male  victim  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  king,  on 
the  analogy  of  the  representative  of  the  spirit  of 
vegetation.  When  the  festival,  as  at  Tailtiu,  was 
further  associated  with  Lug,  it  would  be  easy  to 
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connect  the  goddess  Tailtiu  with  the  god,  in  the 
relation  of  foster-mother,  as  the  euhemerized  niytli 
sets  forth.  The  association  of  Lug,  probably  a 
sun-god,  with  the  festival  is  also  suggestive  of  the 
victory  of  the  powers  of  light  and  growth  over 
those  of  blight,  as  evidenced  by  a  plentiful  harvest. 
The  people  rejoiced  in  presence  of  the  victorious 
go<l.  Bonfires  may  have  been  lit  in  honour  or  in 
aid  of  the  sun-god,  and  the  magical  cult  of  the 
waters  was  also  in  evidence.  Cattle  were  swum 
through  a  pool  or  river  so  that  they  might  live 
through  the  year,  and  in  recent  times  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  bottles  were  filled  with  the  water  of  sacred 
wells  (Vallancey,  quoted  by  Hazlitt,  ii.  340 ;  Rhys, 
Celtic  Heathendom,  London,  1888,  p.  422).  Besides 
this  agricultural  aspect,  the  local  assemblies  at 
Lugnasad  had  also  their  social  side.  These 
assemblies  were  fairs  at  which  horse-races  took 
place  —  Lu"  being  the  introducer  of  such  races 
(Leahhar  Laigneck,  10,  2) — while  marriages  were 
also  arranged.  Men  may  have  been  more  inclined 
to  enter  upon  wedlock  when  their  gamers  promised 
to  be  full.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  behind  this 
lies  an  earlier  promiscuous  love-making  as  a  result 
of  the  frenzied  festival  gladnes.s,  or  witn  the  object 
of  magically  assisting  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil. 
Possibly,  too,  the  rite  of  the  divine  marriage  was 
also  a  part  of  the  festival  proceedings.  At  all 
events  there  are  hints  that  it  was  connected  with 
Lug's  marriage,  though  the  texts  explain  this  as 
his  '  wedding  the  kingship '  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  made  king  after  the  battle  of  Magtured 
(Rliys,  414) — a  phrase  which  may  be  an  allegorical 
method  of  stating  what  was  ritually  enacted,  viz. 
the  wedding  of  the  divine  king,  the  incarnation 
of  Lug,  who  received  the  kingdom  by  virtue  »f 
his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  royal  house, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  female  succession 
or  the  matriarchate.  In  another  text  this  alle- 
Borical  interpretation  is  more  plainly  seen,  for 
Here  the  kingdom  or  sovereignty  of  Erin  belongs 
to  an  actual  though  mysterious  queen  who  is  found 
in  a  magic  palace  with  Luw  (O'Curry,  MS  Mat., 
Dublin,  1861,  p.  618).  For  tlus  reason  Khysexplains 
nasad,  not  as  Corraac  = '  festival , '  but  a.s  '  a  wedding, ' 
the  word  perhaps  having  the  same  origin  as  Lat. 
nexus  [op.  rit.  415).  The  proper  observance  of 
Lugnasad,  like  that  of  the  festival  at  Carman 
held  on  the  same  day,  though  not  apparently  in 
connexion  with  Lug,  produced  plenty  of  milk, 
grain,  and  fruit,  as  well  as  general  prosperity  and 
freedom  from  disease  ;  but  evil  certainly  followed 
any  neglect  of  it.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  seed 
of  the  last  sheaf,  representative  of  the  corn-spirit, 
was  preserved  to  mix  with  the  next  year's  gi'ain, 
in  order  to  increase  its  fertility  by  contact  with 
the  divine  cereal,  while  the  cattle  were  made  to 
eat  straw  for  the  same  purpose  ;  or  that  the  human 
incarnation  of  the  corn-spirit  was  slain,  and  his 
blood  or  flesh  mixed  with  the  grain  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  eaten  by  the  worshippers.  To  neglect 
this  rite  would  cause  a  less  bountiful  harvest,  and 
from  this  thought  may  have  sprung  the  wider  ideas 
about  oteervance  or  neglect  of  the  festival  itself. 
Though  Tailtiu  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where 
'  all  Ireland '  met  to  celebrate  the  feast,  this  is 
certainly  an  exaggerated  way  of  describing  many 
such  central  gatherings,  since  we  know  of  others 
lield,  e.j/.,  at  Carman  and  Cruachan.  Probably  the 
gathering  of  'all  Gaul'  at  Lugudunum,  'town  of 
Lugus'  (Lyons),  nia^  be  similarly  explained.  In 
this  case  the  gathering  on  August  1,  originally  in 
honour  of  Lugus  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
insular  Celtic  Lugnasad,  wa-s  held  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  and  was  called,  after  his  name,  the 
Feast  of  Augustus.  This  still  survives  in  Welsh 
Gtcyl  Awaf,  the  August,  or,  more  probably,  the 
Angnstua  festival,  proving  that  the  romanizing  of 


the  native  feast  had  spread  to  Britain.  Similarly 
the  christianizing  of  the  pagan  oft'ering  of  first- 
fruits  has  issued  in  the  Lamnias  customs.  But 
relics  of  the  earlier  pagan  rites  still  mark  the 
modem  observance  of  the  day. 

6.  These  greater  periodic  Celtic  festivals  may  be 
regarded  as  the  final  development  of  village  rituals 
for  fertility  at  certain  times  throughout  the  year, 
which  were  more  or  less  liable  to  variation.  The 
festivals  concerned  the  anthropomorphic  divinities 
of  growth,  and  were  apparently  held  as  central 
gatherings.  But  side  by  side  with  them  the  older 
village  rituals  may  have  continued.  How  far  the 
folk  associated  the  latter  with  such  anthropo- 
morphic divinities  is  unknown,  but  they  may 
simply  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  cult 
of  the  older  spirits  of  fertility,  of  vegetation,  of 
the  com.  In  any  case,  no  strict  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  festivals  and  the  village  rituals.  Their 
central  purpose  was  the  same,  though  the  festivals 
may  have  extended  their  scope  ;  and  what  we  know 
of  the  ritual  of  the  festivals  constantly  recalls  that 
of  popular  survivals  of  the  village  cults.  The  ruder 
aspects  of  such  rituals  have  been  held  to  be  pre- 
Celtic  in  origin  (Gomme,  Ethnology  in  Folklore, 
London,  18'J2,  p.  30  ft'.).  That  the  pre-Celtic 
peoples  had  such  cults  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
everything  goes  to  show  that  Celtic  institutions 
had  emerged  out  of  a  savage  past,  that  much  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Celts  was  rude  and  cruel,  and 
that,  if  they  accepted  aboriginal  cults,  it  was  only 
because  such  cults  were  already  familiar  to 
themselves. 

See  also  artt.  Calendar  (Celtic),  Celts. 
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FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Chinese).— The 
Chinese  work  TsHng-Kioei,  'Regulations  of  the 
Priesthood,'  contains  instructions  for  the  observ- 
ance of  all  festivals  and  fasts  throughout  the  year. 
They  are  [Jan.  1912]  as  follows  : 

1.  National. — (1)  The  Emperor's  birthday.  The 
festival  commences  three  days  before  and  con- 
tinues for  three  days  after.  It  is  called  Sheng-tsie, 
'sacred  festival.'  (2)  The  Empress's  birthday. 
(3)  The  day  of  receiving  an  Imperial  message  at  a 
monastery.  (4)  Four  monthly  feasts — at  the  new, 
and  full  moon,  the  8th,  and  the  23rd  days  of  the 
month.  They  are  called  K in-ming si-ckai,  'the  four 
feasts  illustnously  decreed.'  (5)  Anniversaries  of 
Emperors'  deaths,  of  the  present  dynasty  only. 

2.  Celestial  beingfs.— (1)  Day  of  worsliipping 
Devas.  The  authority  for  the  observances  rests  on 
Kin-Kwang-ming-Icing,  '  the  bright  sutra  of  golden 
light.'  (2)  Eclipses  of  sun  and  moon,  the  celestial 
bodies  being  addres.sed,  in  the  services,  as  Bodhis- 
attvas  {q.v.),  and  the  power  of  Buddha  evoked  to 
deliver  them.  (3)  Sacrifice  to  the  moon  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  8tli  month,  this  being  the  moon's  birth- 
day. (4)  Prayer  for  fine  weather,  to  various 
Buddlias.  (5)  Prayer  to  Wei-to,  protector  of  the 
Buddhist  religion.  If  supplies  at  the  monasteries 
fail,  Wei-to  is  appealed  to  to  replenish  them.  (6) 
Birthday  of  Wei-to,  on  the  3rd  (or  13th)  day  of  the 
6th  month.  (7)  Birthdays  of  the  divine  protectors 
of  mona-steries  :  (a)  Hwa-kwang,  on  the  28th  day 
of  the  9th  month  ;  (6)  Ltmg-wang,  'dragon-king  ; 
(c)  Kwan-ti,  '  god  of  war,'  on  the  13th  day  of  the 
5th  month,  though  the  24th  day  of  the  6th  month 
is  the  date  in  the  national  annals.  (8)  Birthdays 
of  the  kitehen-god,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  6th 
month,  the  3rd  of  the  8th,  and  the '24th  of  the  12th. 
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3.  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas.— (1)  Birtliday 
of  Mi-li  Ko  ( Maitreya  l{u<Mliii),  Ist  day  of  Ist  month. 
(2)  Anniversary  of  Sakyaniuni's  entrance  into 
Nirvana,  15tli  day  of  2iid  month.  (3)  Birthday  of 
'Kwan-shi  yin  p'u-sa,'  or  Avalokitesvara  {q.v.), 
19th  day  of  2nd  month.  (4)  Birthday  of  '  P'u-liien 
p'u-sa,'  or  Samantabhadra,  a  fictitious  Buddha  of 
northern  Buddhism,  2l8t  day  of  2nd  month.  (5) 
Birthday  of  the  female  Buddha,  Chnn-ti,  6th  day 
of  the  3rd  month.  (6)  Birthday  of  '  Wen-shu  p'u 
sa,'  or  Mafijusrl  Bodhisattva,  4th  day  of  the  4tli 
month.  (7)  Birthday  of  Sakyamuni,  8th  day  of 
the  4th  month.  (8)  Birtliday  of  '  Ta-sh'i-chi  p'u-sa,' 
Ist  day  of  the  7th  month.  This  Bodhisattva,  with 
Kwan-yin  and  Amitabha,  are  '  the  three  sages 
of  the  West.'  (9)  Birtliday  of  Ti-tsang  p'u-sa, 
30th  day  of  the  7th  month.  (10)  Birthday  of  Yo- 
shi  Fo  (the  Buddha  who  instructs  in  healing), 
or  Bhaisajyaguru  Buddha,  30tli  day  of  the  9tli 
month.  (11)  Birthday  of  0-rai-to  Fo,  or  Amida, 
Amitabha  Buddha,  17th  day  of  the  11th  month. 
(12)  Anniversary  of  elevation  of  Sakyamuni  to  the 
rank  of  Buddha,  8th  day  of  12th  month. 

4.  Characters  in  Chinese  Buddhist  history. — (1) 
Death  of  Pochang,  19th  day  of  1st  month.  (2) 
Death  of  Hwei-yuen,  a  founder  of  the  Tsing-tu 
school,  6th  day  of  8th  month.  (3)  Death  of  Tau- 
siuen,  a  founder  of  the  discipline  school,  3rd  day 
of  10th  month,  (4)  Anniversary  of  death  of  Bod- 
hidharma  (Ta-mo),  the  first  of  the  six  patriarchs, 
5th  day  of  lOtli  month.  (5)  Death  of  Hien-shen, 
founder  of  the  school  bearing  his  name,  14th  day  of 
11  til  month.  (6)  Death  of  Chi-k'ai,  founder  of  the 
T'ien-t'ai  School,  24th  day  of  Uth  month. 

5.  Supplemental  anniversaries.— (1)  First  day  of 
the  year,  special  worship.  (2)  End  of  winter, 
Kiaj-tung,  15th  day  of  Ist  month.  (3)  Birthday 
of  Sakra,  9th  day  of  1st  month.  (4)  Birthday  of 
Yo-wang  p'u-sa,  medical  king  and  Bodliisattva, 
15th  day  of  the  4th  month.  (5)  Commencement 
of  summer,  16th  day  of  4th  montli.  (6)  YU-lan-p'en, 
ceremony  for  feeding  hungry  ghosts,  15th  day  of 
7th  month.  (7)  End  of  summer,  16th  day  of  7th 
month.  (8)  Birthday  of  the  Bodhisattva  Lung- 
shu,  or  'Dragon-tree,'  2oth  day  of  the  7th  month. 
(9)  Birthday  of  the  ancient  Buddha  Jan-teng, 
'  Light  Lamp '  (Dipaihkara  Buddha),  whose  disciple, 
in  a  former  Jcalpa,  Sakyamuni  was,  22nd  day  of  8th 
month.  (10)  (Commencement  of  winter  (Li-tung), 
15th  day  of  10th  month.  (11)  Birthday  of  the 
Bodhisattva  Hwa-yen,  29th  day  of  the  12th  month. 
(12)  Winter  solstice  ;  special  worsliip. 

In  this  popular  calendar,  the  Ts'ing-Kwei,  no 
mention  is  made  of  anything  astronomical.  The 
Buddhists  have  arranged  their  calendar  of  festivals 
and  fasts  to  suit  the  Chinese  months '  (see 
Calendar  [Chinese]). 

LiTERATURB.— E.  J.  Eitel,  Handbook  for  the  Student  of 
Chineie  Buddhism,  London,  1870  ;  C.  F.  Neumann,  Catechism 
of  the  Shamans,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1831 ;  S.  Beal,  Catena  of 
Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese,  do.  1871 ;  M.  Anesaki, 
'Chinese  Asramas  and  Pali  Nikayas,"  JRAS,  1901;  S.  Beal, 
Buddhism  in  China,  London,  1884  ;  J.  W.  Young-, '  Feestdagen 
dcr  ChineezcndoorTshoa-tse-koan,'  in  Tijdschr.  vor  ind.  I'aal; 
Land-  en  Volkenkunde,  xxxii.  [1889] ;  F.  K.  Ginzel,  Uand- 
buch  der  mathematischen  und  technisehen  Chronohaie,  L«ipzifir 
190611.,  i.  483-85.  J.    H.    BATESON. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Christian).—!. 
Days  of  weekly  observance.— The  week  of  seven 
days  was  taken  over  by  Christians  from  the  Jewish 
Church  with  a  change  in  the  sacred  day— the  first, 
the  day  hallowed  by  Christ's  resurrection,  occupying 
the  place  of  the  seventh. 

(a)  The  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
as  the  day  when  Christians  met  together  specially 
for  '  the  lireaking  of  the  bread,'  is  already  noted 
in  the  NT  (Jn  20'»- ",  Ac  20',  1  Co  16").  In  tlie 
i.pvitle  of  Barnabas  (end  of   1st  cent.)  the  words 

'  J.  Edkins,  CAi'ncw  Buddhitm,  London,  1880,  pp.  408,  212.       I 


occur  (ch.  15) :  '  We  keep  the  eighth  day  for  rejoic- 
ing, in  which  also  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.'  The 
Didache  (early  in  2nd  cent.)  contains  the  passage 
(ch.  14) :  '  On  the  Ixird's  own  day  (kotA  xupiaKiji. 
Si  Kvfilov)  gather  yourselves  together  and  break 
bread  and  give  thanks.'  Ignatius  in  his  Ep.  to  the 
Magnesians  (same  period)  speaks  (ch.  ix.)  of  those 
who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism  as  'no 
longer  observing  Sabbaths,  but  fashioning  their 
lives  after  the  Lord's  Day,  on  which  our  life  (he 
says)  also  rose  through  Him.'  The  latter  passages 
seem  to  fix  the  meaning  of '  the  Lord's  day '  (^  kvpickt) 
rmifa)  in  Rev  1'".  Justin  Martyr's  description  of 
the  worship  of  Christians  on  the  '  day  of  the  sun ' 
is  well  known  (Apol.  i.  67). 

(6)  From  very  early  times  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  were  observed  by  Christians  as  half-fasts — 
semijejunia  (Tert.  de  Jejun.  13),  so  called  because 
they  were  not  prolonged  beyond  the  ninth  hour, 
i.e.  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Didache  (ch.  8) :  '  Let  not  your  fasts 
be  with  the  hypocrites,  for  they  fast  on  the  second 
and  fifth  da5'  of  the  week,  but  ye  shall  fast  on  the 
fourth  day  and  on  the  Preparation '  (iropao-icfin),  see 
Mk  15").  The  allusion  is  to  the  Jewish  weekly  fasts 
referred  to  in  Lk  18".  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
(1st  half  of  2nd  cent.)  (Simil.  v.  1)  the  author 
speaks  of  himself  as  fasting  and  holding  a  '  station.' 
This  word,  which  is  explained  by  Tertullian  (de 
Orat.  19)  as  a  military  term  implying  that  Christians 
were  then  specially  on  guard,  is  his  name  for  the 
two  weekly  fasts  (rfe  Jejun.  2  and  14).  Clem.  Alex. 
{Strom,  vii.  [PG  ix.  504])  also  mentions  these  fasts, 
but  without  using  the  word  'station.'  The  fasts 
of  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  still  continued  in 
the  East ;  in  the  West,  Friday  alone,  as  a  rule,  is 
so  observed.  These  days  were  also  marked  by 
assemblies  for  worship  (synaxes).  In  Africa  at 
tlie  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  the  Eucharist  was  cele- 
brated as  on  Sundays  (Tert.  de  Orat.  19) ;  and  this 
was  also  the  case  in  Jerusalem,  except  during 
Lent,  in  the  4tli  cent.  (Etheria,  Peregrin,  iv.  3); 
but  at  Alexandria  (Socrates,  HE  v.  22)  and  at  Rome 
(Innocent  I.,  Ep.  ad  Decent.  4  [PL  xx.  556])  at 
this  latter  date  the  service  was  non-liturgical. 

(c)  There  was  a  tendency  at  first,  as  might  be 
expected,  among  Christians  of  Jewish  race  to  con- 
tinue the  observance  of  Saturday  (the  Sabbath) ; 
but  this  practice  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
Judaizing  (Col  2";  Ignat.  ad  Magn.  ix.,  Ep.  to 
Diognetus,  4  [c.  150]).  We  do  not  hear  again  of  any 
observance  of  Saturday  until  the  4th  century.  It 
then  in  the  East  had  become  a  day  of  worship, 
generally  eucliaristic,  and  bore  a  festal  character, 
fasting  being  forbidden  on  it,  except  on  Easter 
Even(Counc.  of  Laod.  16and49[Mansi,  ii.  567,571]; 
Apost.  Corut.  V.  14,  20,  vii.  23  [ed.  Funk] ;  Basil, 
Ep.  93  [PG  xxxii.  483]).  In  the  West,  on  the 
contrary,  except  at  Milan,  Saturday  became  a  day 
of  fasting  and  was  non-liturgical  (Aug.  Ep.  xxxvi!, 
liv.  [PL  xxxiii.  137,  201]).  Probably  the  Saturday 
fast  originated  in  the  custom,  which  arose  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Tertullian,  of  occasionally  pro- 
longing the  Friday  fast  to  the  following  day.  "This 
practice  is  called  by  him  'continuare  jejunium' 
(de  Jejun.  14) ;  subsequently  the  word  superponere, 
regarded  as  a  literal  tr.  of  imeprWeadai,  was  applied 
to  it  (Victorinus,  de  Fab.  Mnndi  [end  of  3rd  cent.  ; 
PL  V.  304,  306] ;  Counc.  of  Elvira  [.■?24],  canons  23 
and  26  [Mansi,  ii.  9,  10]). 

2.  Lent  and  Easter. — Our  Lord's  death  and  resur- 
rection took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Passover. 
It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  the  Apostles,  who 
were  Hebrews,  and  their  converts,  who  at  the  first 
were  of  the  same  race,  should  attach  a  new 
Christian  significance  to  the  ancient  festival. 
There  seems  to  be  an  intimation  of  this  in  1  Co. 
The  letter  was  written  after  a  winter,  yet  before'' 
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Pentecost  (Id*-*),  therefore  about  the  Passover 
season  ;  and  in  it  (5')  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ  as 
our  '  Pascha  [here  =  Paschal  victim]  which  hath 
been  sacrificed.'  It  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  early 
dispute  about  the  time  of  its  celebration  that  we 
have  the  first  historical  notice  of  the  Christian 
Pascha.  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  Iren- 
seus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  in  their  letters  to  Victor  of 
Rome  (last  decade  of  2nd  cent.)  trace  the  Quarto- 
deciman  custom  of  proconsular  Asia  back  to  Poly- 
carp  (t  155),  who  claimed  for  it  the  authority  of 
St.  John.  The  custom  of  Rome  is  traced  by 
Irenaius  up  to  Bishop  Xystus  (c.  120),  further  than 
whom  apparently  the  tradition  did  not  go  (Euseb. 
HE  V.  24). 

3.  Lent. — (a)  Easter  never  stood  alone ;  it  came 
as  a  day  of  rejoicing  after  a  fast  which  commemor- 
ated the  death  and  burial  of  Christ.  The  word 
'  Pascha '  for  the  first  three  centuries  signified  not 
Easter,  but  Good  Friday  (Tert.  adv.  Jud.  10 ;  rfe 
Bajit.  19) ;  and  this  meaning  was  supported  by  a 
singular  notion  that  it  was  derived  from  a-iffx" 
(Iren.  iv.  10  \PG  vii.  1000] ;  Lact.  iv.  26  \PL  vi. 
531]).  The  fast,  to  which  at  first  more  importance 
was  attached  than  to  the  festival  which  followed, 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Irenaeus,  in  his  letter 
to  Victor  (mentioned  above,  2),  alludes  to  different 
usages  as  prevailing  in  his  time,  and  long  before 
(■xoKii  rp/rrepoy).  '  Some  think,'  he  writes,  '  they 
ought  to  fast  one  day,  others  two,  others  even 
more :  others  reckon  the  period  as  40  hours  day 
and  night.'  The  40  hours  may  be  illustrated  by 
passages  from  Tertullian  {de  Jejun.  2,  13  [PL 
li.  1006,  1023]),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  custom 
of  fasting  during  the  days  '  when  the  bridegroom  is 
taken  away'  (Mt  Q"*),  i.e.  the  period  from  Good 
Friday  evening  to  Easter  morning.  In  Alexandria, 
in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent.,  we  are  informed 
that  gome  fasted  during  the  whole  week  before 
Easter  Day,  others  for  shorter  periods,  and  that 
the  fasting  varied  in  degree  of  rigour  (Dion.  Alex. 
Letter  to  Bagilides,  in  Feltoe,  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, Cambridge,  1904,  p.  101  f.). 

(b)  Ttie  mention  of  a  Lent  of  forty  days  (Quad- 
ragesima, Tto-ffopo/totTTTJ)  first  occurs  in  the  fifth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Nic«a  (325)  (Mansi,  ii. 
669)  ;  and,  the  reference  being  only  a  note  of  time 
(irpi  Tris  TtaaapaKoarrit),  a  well-established  , custom 
is  implied.  The  period  from  henceforth  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  a  time  of  preparation  of  cate- 
chumens for  baptism,  for  the  discipline  of  penitents, 
and  generally  of  spiritual  retreat  for  Christians. 
Such  exercises  naturally  involved  fasting;  but  the 
practice  varied  in  ditt'erent  countries.  See,  further, 
Fasting  (Christian),  II.  2. 

4.  Holy  Week  (Major  or  aancta  Hcbdomas,  rj 
ipSofiAt  iuy6,\ri  or  ayia).  — (a)  Palm  Sunday  (Dominica 
in  Palmis,  i)  Kvpiaicii  ruv  patiav). — The  procession 
of  palm-bearers  in  memory  of  Christ's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  six  days  before  His  passion, 
from  which  the  title  of  this  Sunday  is  derived, 
took  its  origin  in  Jerusalem.  Etheria  (Peregrin- 
atio) '  relates  how  the  whole  Christian  community 
there  went  on  the  evening  of  this  day  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  a  religious  service  was  held,  and 
thence  returned  home  in  procession  carrying 
branches  of  palm  or  olive  and  singing,  '  Blessed  is 
he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  The 
ceremony  was  not  introduced  into  the  West  until 
much  later.  Isidore  of  Seville  (early  in  7th  cent.) 
is  acquainted  with  the  name  '  Dies  palraarura,'  but 

1  The  Pereffrinatio  Eiheriae  is  a  MS  discovered  by  I.  F. 
Gamurrini  at  Arezzo,  and  published  by  him  in  1887.  It  is  an 
account  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  addressed  by  a  Spanish 
nun  to  her  sisters  in  relit^ion.  Her  name  was  at  first  wrongly 
supposed  to  be  .Silvia  (see  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship*,  p. 
490).  An  ed.  of  the  Pereqritiatio,  with  an  Eng.  tr.  by  Bishop 
liernard,  is  published  in  the  Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society 
London,  1891.  The  portions  relating  to  the  order  of  church 
offices  at  Jerusalem  with  a  tr.  are  given  in  Duchesne,  Eng.  ed. 


not  with  the  procession  (de  Offic.  Eccl.  i.  28  [PL 
Ixxxiii.  763]).  The  Gelasian  and  Gregorian  Sacra- 
mentaries  also  have  the  name ;  but  no  service  for 
the  blessin"  of  palms  or  for  the  procession  is  men- 
tioned until  the  second  half  of  the  9th  cent.  (Amal- 
arius,  de  Off.  i.  10  [PL  cv.  1008]). 

At  an  earlier  period  a  rite  of  general  observance 
on  Palm  Sunday  was  the  '  traditio  symboli,'  the 
imparting  to  the  catechumens  who  had  been  under 
instruction  during  Lent  of  the  words  of  the  Creed 
for  the  first  time.  This  ceremony  formed  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  Sunday  next  before  Easter  in 
service-books  in  which  the  name  Palm  Sunday  is 
unknown.  Thus  in  the  Sacramentarium  Galli- 
canum  and  the  Missale  Gothicum  (ed.  Muratori)  the 
service  for  the  day  is  called  '  Missa  in  Symboli 
Traditione.' 

(b)  Maundy  Thursday  (Feria  v.  in  ccena  Domini, 
i)  ayia  Kal  fieyiXij  irf/nrri)). — Our  Lord's  institution 
of  the  Eucharist  on  the  day  before  He  suflered  is 
commemorated  in  the  liturgical  epistle  taken  from 
1  Co  11,  in  all  the  Western  Service-books  and 
in  the  Greek  rite.'  In  Africa  on  this  day  the 
Eucharist  was  partaken  of  after  the  evening  meal, 
contrary  to  the  usual  requirement  of  fasting  com- 
munion, in  order  to  reproduce  the  circumstances  of 
the  institution.  The  3rd  Council  of  Carthage  (397), 
can.  29,  exempts  even  the  celebrant  on  this  one 
occasion  from  the  rule  of  fasting  :  '  Ut  sacramenta 
altaris  non  nisi  a  jejunis  hominibus  celebrentur,  ex- 
cepto  uno  die  anniversario  quo  coena  Domini  cele- 
bratur '  (Mansi,  iii.  885).  St.  Augustine  (Ep.  liv.  7 
ad  Januar.  [PL  xxxiii.  204])  refers  to  the  practice, 
and  gives  as  an  additional  reason  for  it  tlie  custom 
of  bathing  on  this  day  in  preparation  for  Easter, 
which  he  deemed  incompatible  with  fasting  :  '  quia 
iejunia  simul  et  lavacra  tolerare  non  possunt.'  The 
TruUan  Council  (680),  can.  29,  expressly  cancelled 
the  exception  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
and  made  the  rule  of  fasting  communion  absolute 
(Mansi,  xi.  956). 

Other  features  of  this  day  were  the  reconciliation 
of  penitents  (Innocent  i.,  hp.  ad  Decent.  7  \PL  xx. 
559]),  and  the  consecration  of  the  holy  oils  for 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  unction  of  the  sick 
(Isidore  of  SevUle,  de  Off.  i.  29  [Pi  Ixxxiii.  764]). 
The  latter  rite  is  still  retained  in  the  Latin 
Church.  The  feet-washing  of  inferiors  by  superiors 
which,  being  known  as  the  '  mandatum, '  gave  its 
name  to  '  Maundy '  Thursday,  seems  to  be  first 
mentioned  in  a  canon  of  the  17th  Council  of  Toledo 
(694)  (Mansi,  xii.  98),  which  complains  that  it  was 
neglected  in  some  places,  and  for  the  future  enforces 
the  observance  on  all  bishops  and  priests.  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  anthem  sung  during  the 
ceremony,  '  Novum  mandatum  do  vobis '  (Jn  13"). 
See  Feet-washing. 

(c)  Good  Friday  (Feria  vi.  in  Parasceues,  ij  iyia 
Kal  fjieyd\it  TrapaffKtvfi  or  i)  ij/j^pa  tou  aravpov  or  ij 
(TWTr)pla). — The  anniversary  of  our  Lord's  death  is 
the  only  day  in  the  year  when  by  general  custom  the 
Eucharist  is  not  celebrated — a  custom  which  was 
formerly  extended  to  Easter  Eve  (Innocent  l.,  Ep. 
ad.  Decent.  4  [PL  xx.  656]),  as  it  is  still  in  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  first  part  of  the  service  for 
Good  Friday  in  the  Roman  Missal — consisting  of 
lessons  from  Holy  Scripture  and  Collects,  followed 
by  a  series  of  intercessory  prayers — probably  pre- 
serves the  type  of  worship  originally  used  in  the 
West  on  non-liturgical  days  (Duchesne,  Christian 
Worship,  172,  248).     At  a  later  date  (7th  or  8th 

•  In  the  calendar  of  Polemius  Silvius  (448)  (PL  xiii.  676) 
the  24th  March  is  marked  as  *  Katalis  calicis,'  the  birthday  of 
the  chalice.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an  early  belief  that  the 
25th  March  was  the  day  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  27th  of  His 
resurrection.  The  festival  seems  to  have  been  generally  ob- 
served in  Gaul,  as  we  have  fragments  of  sermons  preached  on 
the  occasion  by  Avitus  of  Vienne  (c.  618)  (PL  lix.  302,  30(1,  308, 
321),  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Eligius  of  Noyon  (c.  6-iU-Uii)) 
Ihom.  10  [PL  Ixxxvii.  628]). 
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cent.)  tliU  service  was  elaborated  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross  and  tlie  Mass  of  the  Presanctilied.  Tlie 
former  appears  in  tlie  Gelasian  Sacranuntary  and 
in  the  Ordines  Uumani  dating  from  the  9th  cent, 
(ed.  Mabillon  in  Mttseum  Italicum,  reprinted  PL 
Ixxviii.).  It  is  omitted  in  the  Gregorian  Sacrani., 
probably  because  this  book  gives  only  the  prayers 
said  by  the  Pope  (Duchesne,  248  n.)-  It  came  to 
the  west  from  Jerusalem,  where  on  this  day,  in 
tiie  4th  cent.,  the  true  cross,  discovered,  as  alleged, 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  was  brought  out  to  be 
kissed  by  the  faithful  (Etheria,  Peregrinatio).  The 
Mass  of  the  Presanctified  is  the  communion  of  the 
priest,  and  formerly  of  the  people  also,  with  the 
Sacrament  consecrated  on  the  previous  day.  The 
rite  was  borrowed  from  the  East,  where,  on  days 
on  which  the  Eucharist  was  not  permitted  to  be 
celebrated,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified,  ii  tuv 
trpoifyiiuriiiivinv  \€tTovpyla,  was  appointed  in  its  place. 
The  rule  in  relation  to  Lent  is  laid  down  by  the 
Trullan  Council  (692),  can.  52  (Mansi,  xi.  968) 
(see  Neale,  Gen.  Introcl.  714 fif. ;  Allatius,  1531  ft'.). 
The  Devotion  of  the  Three  Hours,  so  popular  in 
modern  times  in  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Com- 
munions, dates  only  from  1687,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced in  Peru  by  the  Jesuit  Alonso  Messia  (Thur- 
ston, The  Devotion  of  the  Three  Hours  Agony, 
translated  from  the  /Spanish  Original,  London, 
1899).  The  name  'Good  Friday'  is  peculiar  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Elsewhere  in  the  West  the 
day  is  popularly  known  as  '  Holy  Friday. ' 

{d)  Easter  Even  (Sahbatum.  sanctum,  rb  n4ya  or 
ri  &ytop  aip^dTov). — This  is  the  only  Saturday  in 
the  year  which  is  kept  as  a  fast  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  For  this  day  no  services  were  appointed 
in  tlie  Latin  rite.  The  office  of  the  Vigil  of  Easter, 
held  before  the  dawn  of  Easter  Day,  was  in  the 
7tli  cent,  (see  Gelasian  Sacram. )  transferred  to  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  later  on  to  the  morn- 
ing. Thus  the  English  name  is  in  accord  with  the 
ritual  aspect  of  the  day.  The  vigil  service  proper 
— consisting  of  a  long  series  of  lessons,  chants,  and 
prayers — was  followed  by  the  blessing  of  the  font, 
and  the  baptism  and  confirmation  of  the  cate- 
chumens. The  function  was  concluded  by  the 
Mass,  which  originally  was  celebrated  at  the  first 
signs  of  dawn.  Two  other  ceremonies  were  pre- 
fixed later  on  to  the  vigil  service — the  blessing  of 
the  new  fire  and  of  the  Paschal  candle.  The  new 
fire  probably  took  rise  from  a  pagan  custom  to 
whicn,  wjien  adopted  by  Christians,  a  gospel  sym- 
bolism was  attached.  The  first  notice  we  have  of 
it  is  connected  with  Ireland  in  the  legendary 
history  of  St.  Patrick  (Stokes,  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  1887,  p.  278).  The  custom  seems  to  have 
been  carried  to  the  Continent  by  Irish  missionaries. 
The  mode  of  lighting  it  was  unknown  at  Kome  in 
the  8th  century  (Pope  Zacharias  [741-752],  Ep.  13 
ad  Bonifacium  [PL  Ixxxix.  951]).  The  fire,  which, 
according  to  the  rubric,  must  be  produced  from 
flint  and  steel,  is  used  to  kindle  the  lights  tlirough- 
out  the  church.  In  the  East,  the  holy  fire  is 
peculiar  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
and  cannot  be  traced  fartner  back  than  the  9th 
century.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Latin  monks  stationed  there  by 
Charlemagne,  799-801  (Wordsworth,  Ministry  of 
Grace'',  London,  1903, p.  384 f . ,  and  App.  E,  p.  462fl'.). 
The  blessing  of  the  Paschal  candle  was  an  ancient 
custom  in  the  countries  of  the  Galilean  rite,  and 

gerhaps  in  Africa.  It  seems  to  be  mentioned  by 
t.  Augustine  (t  430),  who  quotes  verses  which  he 
had  composed  'in  laude  quadam  Cerei'  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  XV.  22  [PL  xli.  467]).  Two  forms  of  blessing 
are  found  in  the  Opuscula  (9,  10)  of  Ennodius  of 
Pavia  (521)  (PL  Ixiii.  258,  262).  Pope  Gregory  I. 
(t  604)  writes  of  the  '  preces  quae  super  Cereuni  in 


liavennati  civitate  dici  solent'  (Ep.  xi.  33  [PL 
Ixxvii.  1146]).  The  4th  Council  of  Toledo  (633) 
refers  (can.  9)  to  the  observance  of  the  ceremony 
in  Spain  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
directs  tliat  it  shall  be  maintained  in  the  churches 
of  Gaul  (Mansi,  x.  620).  It  has  a  place  in  the  three 
Gallican  Sacramentaries  (ed.  Muratori),  and  in 
Alcuin's  supplement  to  the  Gregorian.  It  Is  also 
in  the  Gelasian,  but  obviously  inserted  there 
(Wilson,  xxvii.).  Although  not  adopted  at  Rome 
until  much  later,  the  Liber  Pontificalis  (ed. 
Duchesne,  i.  225)  states  that  it  was  permitted  in 
the  churches  of  the  suburbicarian  diocese  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Pope  Zosimus  (+  418).  The  service 
was  read  from  rolls  exquisitely  written  and  illumi- 
nated, many  of  which,  dating  from  the  10th  to 
the  12th  centuries,  are  still  preserved.  They  are 
called  '  exultets,'  from  the  first  words,  '  Exultet 
iam  angelica  tnrba  Cffilorum  ! '  At  the  ble.ssing  of 
the  font,  the  Paschal  candle  is  plunged  into  the 
water  during  a  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  lignted  at  every  service  from  Easter 
to  Pentecost. 

5.  Easter. — (a)  Easter  Day  (Dominica  Resurrec- 
tionis,  i)  ioprri  Troffx^^tos,  ri  Triax";  or  tj  fi,e~f6Xi) 
KvpiaKYi). — This,  the  chief  festival  of  tlie  Christian 
Church,  was  not  at  first  distinguished  by  any  special 
rite  from  other  Sundays.  So  late  as  the  6tli  cent,  it 
was  ordained  by  Pope  Vigilius  (537-555)  that  the 
Mass  on  Easter  Day  snould  differ  from  tliat  on  other 
days  only  by  the  addition  of  suitable  Scripture 
lessons  (Ep.  ad  Euther.  5  [Mansi,  ix.  32]).  At 
Rome  on  this  day  the  custom  of  communion  in 
both  kinds  was  retained  until  near  tlie  end  of  the 
14th  century  (Ordo  Pom.  xv.  [of  Amelius,  c.  1378- 
1398]  ch.  85,  ed.  Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital.  ii.  505  f.). 
A  Western  mediceval  rite,  which  lasted  up  to  the 
12th  cent.,  was  the  blessing  of  the  flesh  of  a  Pas- 
chal lamb  (Ordo  Bom.  xi.  [1143],  Mabillon,  p.  142; 
Bona,  Berum  Lit.,  Rome,  1671,  iii.  185  tt".).  A  form 
of  blessing  is  given  in  the  Alissal  of  Robert  of 
Jumifeges,  Uth  cent.,  p.  103  (H.  Bradshaw  Soc). 
Another  rite,  still  finding  place  in  the  Latin 
Service-book,  formed  a  conclusion  to  the  ritual  of 
Good  Friday.  On  that  day,  after  the  Adoration 
of  the  Cross,  the  cross  itself  with  the  reserved 
Sacrament  was  placed  in  the  '  sepulchre,'  a  recess 
generally  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  sanctu- 
ary. Before  Matins  on  Easter  Day  the  Host  was 
ceremonially  taken  from  the  sepulchre  and  laid 
upon  the  altar,  while  the  antiphon,  '  Christ,  rising 
from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more,'  with  its  response, 
was  sung.  This  was  the  source  of  the  special 
anthems  prefixed  to  the  proper  Psalms  for  the  day 
in  the  Eng.  Prayer  Book.  The  English  name 
'  Easter '  is  probably  derived  from  Eostrc,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  goddess,  to  whom  special  sacrifices 
wore  offered  at  the  beginning  of  spring  (Bede, 
de  Temp.  Bat.  xv.,  Op.,  ed.  Giles,  Ix)ndon,  1843, 
vi.  179). 

(6)  The  Sunday  after  Easter,  with  which  the 
Paschal  season  ends,  was  formerly  called  simply 
Octava  Paschm,  or  Pascha  clatisnm ;  but  later 
it  received  the  name  Dominica  in  albis  (sc.de- 
ponendis),  because  on  this  day  the  newly-bajjtized 
laid  aside  tlieir  white  baptismal  robes.  In  the 
Greek  Church  it  is  styled  K.  toO  ivHrao-xa  or  K. 
Oufid,  the  latter  title  referring  to  the  Gospel  for  the 
day.  In  England  it  is  traditionally  called  'Low 
Sunday,'  for  which  name  suggested  derivations  are 
'  Laudes,'  the  first  word  in  the  sequence,  or  '  Close 
Sunday '  (Procter-Frere,  Neic  Hist,  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer^,  London,  1905,  p.  543  n.). 

6.  Ascension  Day  (Ascensio  Domini,  ii  dKdXij^tt 
To5  Kvplov). — The  day  of  our  Lord's  ascension  was 
commemorated  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Etheria, 
380  (Peregrin.).  It  is  called  by  her  'the  40th  day 
after  Easter,  that  is,  the  fifth  feria  (Thursday).' 
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In  Apost.  Const,  v.  20  (c.  375)  it  is  directed  to  be 
kept  as  a  festival.  We  have  sermons  preached  on 
this  day  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (t  395)  {PG  xlvi. 
690),  Epiphaniui  (f  403  ;  ii.  285,  ed.  Petavius,  Paris, 
1622),  and  Chrysostom  {e.  405)  {PG  1.  441-452), 
who  speaks  of  it  as  an  ancient  and  universal  feast. 
Tliere  is  Western  testimony  of  about  the  same 
date.  Five  Ascension  sermons  of  St.  Augustine 
(t  430)  {PL  xxxviii.  1202  ff.)  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  the  second  he  says :  '  Tliis  day  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  world.' 

7.  The  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  {Transfg- 
uratio  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  ri  ayla  Mfro/uip- 
0&Kris),  Aug.  6. — This  immovable  feast  may  most 
fitly  be  mentioned  here  among  other  festivals  of 
oiir  Lord.  It  was  first  observed  in  the  East,  being 
noted  in  the  Coptic  Calendar  (ed.  Selden,  de  Syne- 
driii,  iii.  cap.  15,  p.  409)  and  in  the  Menology  of 
Constantinople  (8th  cent. ;  i.  102,  ed.  Morcelli).  (In 
the  West  the  Transfiguration  formed  the  subject  of 
the  Gospel  for  the  Lent  Ember  Saturday  (St.  Leo, 
Serm.  51  [PL  liv.  308]),  but  for  long  was  not  other- 
wise commemorated.  Probably  tlie  Greek  festival 
on  Aug.  6  was  introduced  by  the  Crusaders ;  but 
it  did  not  come  into  general  observance  until  1457, 
when,  in  thankfulness  for  a  victory  on  that  day 
over  the  Turks  at  Belgrade,  it  was  appointed  for 
the  Church  by  Pope  Calixtus  III.  (Baillet,  ii.  84). 
It  is  only  a  Black-letter  day  in  the  Eng.  Prayer 
Book  ;  but  in  1892  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
a-ssigned  to  it  a  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel,  and 
proper  les.sons. 

8.  Rogation  Days. —See  Fasting  (Christian), 
III.  4. 

9.  Pentecost. — By  early  Christian  writers  the 
name  'Pentecost'  (sometimes  ' Quinquagesinia '  in 
Latin  authors)  was  generally  given  to  the  whole 
space  of  fifty  days  after  Easter.  The  period  was 
regarded  as  a  continuous  festival  daring  which  no 
fast  was  permitted,  and  prayer  was  said  standing 
(Tert.  de  Idol.  14,  de  Bapt.  19,  de  Cor.  3  ;  Basil,  de 
Spir.  Sane.  27  {PG  xxxii.  192]).  There  is  a  sur- 
vival of  this  use  of  the  word  in  the  Greek  Office- 
books,  where  the  name  '  Mesopentecoste '  is  given 
to  a  festival  of  eight  days  which  begins  on  the 
Wednesday  before  the  5th  Sunday  after  Easter. 
But  even  so  early  as  Origen  (c.  Cels.  viii.  22  [PG 
xi.  1549])  and  Tertnllian  (de  Cor.  3)  we  find  the 
word  applied  also  in  the  restricted  sense  to  the 
day  which  closed  the  period.  The  Council  of 
Elvira  (305)  insists  upon  the  duty  of  celebrating 
the  day  of  Pentecost  (can.  43  [Mansi,  ii.  13]),  and 
subsequently  this  use  of  the  word  prevailed. 
Etliena  {Peregrin.)  gives  this  name  to  the  festival, 
and  describes  the  ceremonial  observed  at  Jerusalem 
(end  of  4th  cent.).  The  Eng.  term  'Whitsunday,' 
according  to  the  most  probable  derivation,  is 
'  White  Sunday,'  so  termed  from  the  white  robes 
worn  by  those  lately  baptized  (Procter-Frere,  p. 
546,  n.  4,  quoting  Skeat),  the  eve  of  Pentecost 
being  in  the  West  one  of  the  chief  seasons  for 
baptism  (Bingham,  Origines,  XI.  vi.  7). 

10.  Trinity  Sunday.— The  Sunday  after  Whit- 
sunday wa.s  at  first  known  simply  as  the  Sunday 
of  the  octave  of  Pentecost  (see  Gelasian  Sacratn. 
and  appendix  to  Gregorian).  Its  observance  as  the 
festival  of  the  Trinity  was  of  late  and  gradual 
introduction.  As  tlie  day  was  a  dominica  vacans, 
without  any  distinctive  office  of  its  own,  the  custom 
arose  in  some  places  of  using  on  it  the  Ma.s8  of  the 
Trinity  drawn  u{j  by  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Li6ge  (903- 
920).  This  practice  was  discouraged  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander II.  (t  1073),  on  the  ground  that  any  .special 
festival  of  the  Trinity  was  superfluous,  as  every 
day  in  the  year  was  consecrated  to  the  honour  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity  {Micrologu.9,  59  and  60  [PL 
cli.  1019]).  But  the  observance  of  the  day  grew  in 
popularity  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and 


was  sanctioned  by  several  diocesan  synods,  as,  e.g., 
that  of  Aries  (1260)  (Mansi,  xxiii.  1006).  Finally, 
the  festival  was  appointed  to  be  observed  gener- 
ally by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1334  (Baillet,  iv.  154  ft. ). 
According  to  the  Roman  use,  the  succeeding  Sun- 
days until  Advent  still  continued  to  be  reckoned 
as  after  Pentecost.  The  usage  of  numbering  them 
from  Trinity  was  adopted  in  England  and  for  a 
time  in  Germany.  It  is  now  peculiar  to  the 
English  Church.  In  the  Greek  calendar  the  day 
is  called  'All  Saints'  Sunday,'  K.  twc  aylwv  ircLvTuiv. 

11.  Corpus  Christi. — This  festival,  the  latest  in 
the  year  of  the  movable  feasts  of  pre-Reforniation 
date,  is  held  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 
The  commemoration  of  the  Eucharist  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  the  day  of  its  institution,  was  necessarily 
tinged  with  the  sadness  of  Holy  Week.  It  also 
became  overshadowed  by  the  consecration  of  the 
sacred  oils  and  the  other  ceremonies  which  had 
subsequently  been  appointed  for  the  same  day. 
Thus  tliere  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  desire  for  a 
festival  in  honour  of  the  Eucharist  at  another  time. 
Corpus  Christi  was  first  kept  in  1247,  in  the  diocese 
of  Liege,  by  direction  of  Bishop  Robert  de  Tliorote, 
who  was  influenced,  it  is  said,  by  a  vision  wliich 
was  seen  by  a  nun  named  Juliana.  It  was  insti- 
tuted by  a  bull  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1264,  which 
was  confirnietl  by  Clement  v.  in  1311,  and  by  John 
XXII.  in  1316  (Baillet,  iv.  167  fl'.).  The  observance 
of  Corpus  Christi  was  discontinued  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  Reformation. 

12.  Advent— See  Fasting  (Christian),  III.  2. 

13.  Christmas. — See  sep.  art.  under  that  title. 

14.  The  festivals  after  Christmas. — With  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ  were  associated, 
at  least  from  the  4th  cent.,  commemorations  of 
eminent  saints  of  the  NT.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in 
his  oration  at  the  funeral  of  his  brother  Basil, 
states  that  after  Christmas  and  before  Ist  Jan., 
the  date  of  Basil's  death  (379),  the  Church  kept 
the  festivals  of  Stephen,'  Peter,  James,  Jolin,  and 
Paul  {PG  xlvi.  789) ;  and  in  an  earlier  panegyric 
on  St.  Stephen  he  explains  the  principle  on  which 
these  names  were  selected,  namely,  that  it  seemed 
fitting  that  the  praise  Of  the  jiroto-martyr  should 
be  followed  by  a  commemoration  of  Ajjostles  {ib. 
xlvi.  725).  This  statement  of  Gregory  is  confirmed 
by  the  Sj'rian  Calendar  of  the  same  date  and 
country,  which  contains  the  following  festivals : 
Dec.  26,  St.  Stephen;  Dec.  27,  SS.  John  and 
James;  Dec.  28,  SS.  Paul  and  Peter.  The 
Armenians  do  not  observe  Christmas,'  yet  on  Deo, 
26,  27,  28  they  honour  the  same  saints,  with  the 
difference  that  in  their  order  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter 
anti  Paul  precedes  that  of  SS.  James  and  John 
(Nilles,  i.  373,  ii.  629).  The  Nestorians  in  their 
calendar  follow  the  same  general  principle.  Their 
custom  is  to  commemorate  saints  on  a  Friday  ;  and 
on  the  Fridays  following  Christmas  they  observe 
the  feasts  of'^  St.  James  the  Lord's  brother,  St. 
Mary,  St.  John  Baptist,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  tlie 
four  Evangelists,  and  St.  Stephen  (Maclean,  East 
Syrian  Daily  Ojjjices,  p.  265  f.).  A  similar  series  of 
holy  days  following  Christmas  is  found  in  the  West, 
with  the  substitution  of  the  Holy  Innocents  (Rome) 
or  Holy  Infants  (Africa  and  Gaul)  on  Dec.  28  for 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  in  these  countries  were 
already  commemorated  on  June  29.  The  festivals 
are  thus  recorded  in  the  (,'alendar  of  Carthage 
(c.  505) :  '  Dec.  26,  S.  Stefani  primi  niartyris ; 
Dec.  27,  S.  Johannis  Baptistae '  et  Jacobi  Apostoli ; 

1  In  Apost.  Const,  (c.  375)  viii,  33,  among  other  festivals  and 
times  on  which  slaves  are  to  rest  from  work,  St.  Stephen's  day 
is  mentioned,  but  the  date  is  not  ^iven. 

*  On  Dec.  26  they  commemorate  SS.  David  and  James  as 
relatives  of  our  Lord— 5«oTraTwp  and  a6t\tt>6eeos  respectively. 

3  'Baptistae'  is  doubtless  a  transcriber's  error  for  '  evangel- 
istae,'  as  St.  John  Baptist  is  commemorated  in  the  same 
calendar  on  June  24. 
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Dec.  28,  SS.  Infantium.'  The  Galilean  liturgies 
agree  with  the  African  and  Syrian  calendars  in 
celebrating  both  the  sons  of  Zebedee  on  Dec.  27  ; 
but  in  the  Roman  books  St.  John's  name  alone 
■was  retained,  and  St.  James  was  subsequently  com- 
memorated on  July  25.  At  Constantinople  the 
Konian  date,  June  29,  for  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  was 
observed  in  the  5th  cent,  (see  below,  23  (o)) ;  Holy 
Innocents'  day  also,  under  the  title  of  Holy  Infants 
{rwr  ayluy  rrjTlwv),  was  adopted  later  on,  but  on  the 
29tli  instead  of  tlie  28th  December. 

15.  The  Circumcision. — The  earliest  notices  of 
the  Christian  observance  of  Jan.  1  represent  it  as  a 
fast  kept  with  the  object  of  counteracting  a  riotous 
pagan  festival  held  at  this  time  of  the  year  (St. 
Augustine,  Serm.  198  [PL  xxxviii.  1025]).  The 
Becond  Council  of  Tours  (567)  (Mansi,  ix.  796)  en- 

J'oins  (can.  17)  that  three  days  at  the  beginning  of 
January  shall  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  all 
the  days  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany  shall  be 
treated  as  festivals.  In  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian 
Sacramentaries  the  day  is  simply  called  the  Octave 
of  Christmas  (Octavos  Domvni),  and  the  service 
bears  the  character  of  that  festival,  with  a  special 
reference  in  the  proper  Preface  to  the  Virgin 
Mother.  The  name  '  Circumcision '  as  given  to  the 
day  is  first  found  in  the  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Tours  mentioned  above.  It  appears  also  in  the 
Hieron.  Martyr,  (c.  595)  and  in  the  Galilean  liturgi- 
cal books  of  the  '7th  and  8th  centuries,  which  treat 
the  day  as  a  festival.  Byzantine  calendars  of 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries  connect  Jan.  1  with  the 
Circumcision  (Menology  of  Constantinople,  i.  83, 
ed.  Morcelli,  and  Calendar  of  Naples  [Mai,  Nova 
Collect.  Script.  Vet.,  Rome,  1821,  v.  58]).  The 
Armenian  Church,  which  celebrates  the  Nativity 
on  Jan.  6  (the  Epiphany),  naturally  observes  the 
Circumcision  on  Jan.  13  (Nilles,  i.  374). 

16.  Epiphany. — See  separate  article. 

17.  Festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. — (o)  It  has 
been  noted  above  (14)  that  the  Nestorians  hold  a 
festival  of  St.  Mary  on  the  second  Friday  after 
Christmas.  A  similar  feast  is  found  in  the  Coptic 
Calendar  on  Jan.  16  (Selden,  iii.  cap.  15,  p.  390). 
(6)  In  the  West  the  holding  of  a  festival  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  was  at  first  peculiar  to 
countries  of  the  Galilean  rite.  Gregory  of  Tours 
(6th  cent.)  states  that  her  festival  was  held  in 
Gaul  in  the  middle  of  January  (de  Glor.  Mart.  9 
[PL  Ixxi.  713]).  In  the  Mieron.  Martyr,  (c.  595) 
the  date  Jan.  18,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Galilean 
St.  Peter's  Chair  (see  22  (6),  below),  is  assigned  to 
it  (see  Mabillon,  de  Lit.  Gall.  ii.  118  n.).  In  the 
Galilean  books  the  precise  date  is  not  given,  but 
it  is  placed  early  in  the  year.  In  Spain  the  10th 
Council  of  Toledo  (656),  ch.  i.,  fixed  Dec.  18  as  the 
day  of  the  festival,  with  the  note  '  that  it  could  not 
fittingly  be  celebrated  on  the  most  suitable  day,' 
viz.  that  of  the  Incarnation,  because  it  sometimes 
occurred  during  Lent  or  the  Paschal  season,  when, 
according  to  ancient  rule,  festivals  of  saints  might 
not  be  held  (Mansi,  xi.  34).  At  Rome  the  only 
commemoration  of  the  B.  V.M.  was  that  which  was 
superadded  to  the  service  of  Jan.  1  (see  above,  15) 
until  the  7th  cent.,  when  four  festivals  in  her 
honour  were  introduced  from  Constantinople.  All 
are  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Pontif.  i.  376  (Life  of 
Sergius,  687-701),  and  find  place  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary . 

(c)  The  Purification  (Purificatio  B.  V.  M. ,  t\  inra- 
vavrri  toO  Kuplov  ri/iuv,  'l7)<rou  XpiffTov),  Feb.  2.— The 
earliest  of  these  four  festivals  was  the '  Hypapante ' ; 
this  name,  which  always  continued  in  the  East 
and  was  long  retained  in  the  West — sometimes  in 
the  translated  form  '  Occursus  Domini  nostri 
J.  C.' — refers  to  the  meeting  between  the  infant 
Saviour  and  Simeon  and  Anna.  Its  later  name  of 
'  Purificatio '  appears  first  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 


mentary  (7th  cent.).  The  events  commemorated 
took  place  40  days  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
(Lv  12»-«,  Lk  2«-").  The  festival,  therefore, 
would  be  celebrated  either  on  Feb.  2  or  on  Feb. 
14,  according  as  the  interval  is  reckoned  from 
Christmas  or  Epiphany ;  and  the  Armenians  still 
observe  it  on  the  latter  date.  The  first  notice  we 
have  of  it  is  by  Etheria  (Peregrin.),  who  calls  it 
'  Quadragesimae  de  Epiphania.'  Her  account  of  the 
senuons  preached  on  the  occasion  as  dwelling  uiran 
the  episode  in  the  Temple  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
originally  it  was  a  festival  of  our  Lord  rather  than 
of  the  B.V.M.  The  first  title  of  the  day  in  the 
Eng.  Pr.  Bk.,  'The  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple,'  therefore  sets  forth  its  ancient  signifi- 
cance. In  the  Roman  Missal  the  preface  for  the 
day  is  that  for  Christmas,  and  the  Collect  speaks 
only  of  the  Presentation.  In  542  the  festival 
began  to  be  observed  in  Constantinople  (Theo- 
phanes,  Chronograph,  i.  345,  ed.  Bonn)  (see 
Candlemas). 

(d)  The  Annunciation  (Annunciatio,  6  ECay- 
ytXtff/iSs),  March  25. — The  date  of  this  festival  was 
fixed  as  being  nine  months  before  Christmas.  As 
marking  the  time  of  the  Incarnation,  it,  like  the 
Purification,  is  more  properly  a  festival  of  our 
Lord.  It  must  have  been  widely  known  in  the 
East  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  cent.,  as  the 
Paschal  Chronicle  states  that  in  624  (Olymp.  351), 
Heraclius  and  his  army  started  for  the  East  on  the 
feast  of  the  Annunciation  (i.  713,  ed.  Bonn).  A 
difficulty  about  observing  the  festival  on  its  natural 
date  arose  owing  to  a  canon  [51st]  of  the  CouncU 
of  Laodicea  (4th  cent.)  which  forbade  the  keeping 
of  holy  days  in  Lent  except  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  (Mansi,  ii.  572).  The  TruUan  Council 
(692),  while  generally  endorsing  the  rule,  made  a 
further  exception  in  favour  of  the  Annunciation, 
i.e.  it  enacts  that  on  all  other  days  in  Lent  than 
these  the  '  Holy  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified '  (see 
4  (c)  above)  shall  take  place  (ib.  xi.  968).  As  regards 
the  West,  when  the  festival  was  adopted  in  Sp.ain, 
the  earlier  commemoration  of  the  B.V.M.  on  18th 
Dec.  (see  (b)  above)  was  treated  as  a  subsidiary 
feast  to  the  Annunciation.  In  the  Mozarabic 
Missal  both  festivals  appear  with  the  same  Mass 
(Pilxxxv.  170,  734;  Ferotin,  491,  492).  Atamuch 
later  date  this  example  was  followed  in  the  Roman 
Church.  In  1725  the  feast  of  the  Expectatio  Partus 
B.  V.M.  was  placed  by  Benedict  Xiil.  on  Dec.  18, 
with  the  collects  and  lections  of  the  Annunciation. 

(e)  The  two  other  festivals  of  the  B.V.M.  which 
came  from  the  East  to  Rome  refer  to  her  more 
directly.  They  are  the  '  Assumption'  (Assumptio, 
i)  Kol/irjffii),  Aug.  15,  and  the  '  Nativity '  (Nativitas, 
rb  TiviBXiov),  Sept.  8.  The  Assumption  is  said  by 
Nicephorus  Callistus  (HE  xvii.  28)  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  the  Emperor  Maurice  (582-602).  It  was 
originally  styled  the  '  Falling  asleep '  (i)  KolfiTjtns, 
Dormitio) — as  it  still  is  in  the  East — of  the  B.V.M., 
and  commemorated  her  death.  The  later  title, 
'Assumptio,'  appears  first  in  the  canons  of  Bishop 
Sonnatius  of  Rlieims  (c.  630)  (PL  Ixxx.  446).  This 
is  its  name  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary,  though 
the  service  for  the  day  contains  no  allusion  to 
the  legend  which  assigned  a  special  meaning  to 
the  word.  This  is  more  definitely  expressed  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
the  Assumption,  understood  as  the  translation  into 
heaven  after  death  of  the  body  of  the  B.V.M.,  is 
not  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Roman  Church. 

(/■)  The  Conception,  Dec.  8. — This  festival  of  the 
B.V.M.,  which  is  of  later  origin  than  the  foregoing, 
gained  importance  through  doctrinal  developments. 
It  arose  in  the  East,  where  it  is  dated  Dec.  9,'  and 

1  When  the  feast  was  introduced  into  the  West  and  the 
Roman  Calendar  followed,  the  Nativity  heing  commemorated 
vi.  Idus  Sept.,  the  Conception  naturally  naa  dated  vi.  Idas  Dec 
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is  known  as  ij  2i/XXi)^is  riji  iyias  <coi  SforponT/jTOpos 
'Annris — the  word  '  conception '  in  its  Greek  equiva- 
lent being  understood  in  the  East  in  an  active 
sense.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  sermon  of  John 
of  Eubcea  (middle  of  8th  cent. )  {PG  xcvi.  1499),  and 
finds  place  in  the  Menology  of  Constantinople  (ed. 
Morcelli,  p.  80).  Through  the  Greek  settlements  in 
lower  Italy — its  name  in  the  Calendar  of  Naples  (9tli 
cent.,  ed.  Mai,  v.  65)  is  '  Conceptio  S.  Anne  Marie 
vir.' — it  passed  into  the  Western  Church,  where 
it  appears  first  in  English  Calendars  and  Service- 
books  of  the  end  of  the  10th  and  beginning  of  the 
11th  centuries  (Leofric  Missal,  Calendars  of  Win- 
chester and  Canterbury).  The  festival  was  sup- 
pressed after  the  Norman  conquest,  but  was  reintro- 
duced, at  first  into  Benedictine  monasteries,  early 
in  the  12th  century  (Gasquet-Bishop,  The  Bosworth 
Psalter,  p.43  ff.).  About  the  same  time  we  read  of 
the  festival  in  Normandy,  where  it  became  so  popular 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  known  as  '  Festum 
nationis  Normannicae'  (Kellner,  Heortol.  253). 
The  feast  gradually  made  its  way  through  Europe, 
but  was  not  received  into  the  Roman  Calendar, 
Missal,  and  Breviary  until  1477  (by  Sixtus  IV. ).  In 
1854  it  was  re-named  by  Pius  IX.  the  '  Immaculate 
Conception,'  and  made  a  day  of  general  obligation. 
In  the  Anglican  Calendar  all  these  feasts  are  found, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Assumption,  which  was 
omitted  at  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  Annunciation 
and  Purification  are  alone  ranked  as  Red-letter 
days. 

i8.  FestiTalsin  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.— 
(a)  Nativity  (Nativitas  S.  Joannis  Baptistae,  rb 
VeviB\iov  rod  IlpoSpdnov),  June  24. — The  date  of  this 
festival,  suggested  by  Lk  1*",  was  placed  exactly 
six  months  before  Christmas  ;  or,  according  to  the 
Roman  Calendar,  on  viii.  Kal.  Jul.  as  correspond- 
ing with  viii.  Kal.  Jan.,  i.e.  on  the  24th  instead  of 
the  25th  June.  The  Festival  is  of  Roman  origin, 
as  the  Latin  date  intimates.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  St.  Au'Tistine  {Scrm.  287,  PL  xxxviii.  1301), 
who  remarks  that  the  Church  celebrates  two  birth- 
days only — that  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Baptist. 
It  appears  in  the  ancient  Calendar  of  Carthage 
(c.  505).  The  festival  was  accepted  in  the  East  at 
an  early  date.  Notwithstanding  the  appropriate- 
ness of  June  24  for  this  festi\al,  we  have  evidence 
that  in  earlier  times  St.  John's  nativity  was  cele- 
brated in  the  East  and  in  Gaul  shortly  after  Christ- 
mas-tide. The  Armenians  placed  it  on  the  first 
day  lawful  for  a  festival  (i.e.  not  Wednesday  or 
Friday)  after  the  octave  of  the  Theophany  (Nilles, 
ii.  565).  The  Nestorian  festival  of  the  Baptist, 
probably  his  nativity,  on  the  3rd  Friday  after 
Christmas,  has  been  noticed  above  (14),  and  in  the 
Calendar  of  Tours  (490)  the  '  Natale  appears  be- 
tween the  Epiphany  and  St.  Peter's  Chair,  i.e.  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year.  This  Calendar  has 
also  the  festival  of  June,  but  strangely  calls  it  the 
'  Passio '  of  the  saint. 

(6)  Beheading  (Decollatio  or  Passio  S.  Joan  Bapt. , 
1}  'Aworofxii  T^s  rifiiai  KetpaXij^  toO  IlpoSpdfjiov),  Aug,  29. 
— This  ifestival  was  adopted  in  Constantinople  be- 
fore it  reached  Rome  (Menology  of  Constantinople, 
ed.  Morcelli,  ii.  222).  It  is  found  also  in  the  Coptic 
Calendar,  but  with  the  date  Aug.  30  (Selden,  iii. 
cap.  15,  p.  376).  In  the  West  it  appears  first  in 
the  Gallican  liturgical  books,  where  it  is  undated, 
but  follows  at  a  longer  or  shorter  distance  after 
the  Nativity  of  the  Baptist.  It  is  absent  from  the 
Leonine  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries,  and  its 
presence  in  the  Gelasian  is  probably  due  to  a 
Gallican  interpolation.  _ 

19.  Festivals  of  the  Cross. — (a)  Nolf  Cross  Day 
(Exaltatio  crucis,  r/'Tifuait  toS  aravpov),  Sept.  14,  is 
a  Palestinian  festival  of  the  4th  century.  It  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  in  335  of  the  two 
chnrchex  built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem — the 
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Martyrinm  on  Golgotha,  and  the  Anastasis  over 
tlie  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  day  chosen  for  the  dedi- 
cation was,  according  to  Etheria  (Peregrin.),  that 
on  which  the  true  cross  had  been  discovered  in  320 
by  the  Empress  Helena.  Thus  the  festival  was 
regarded  as  commemorating  both  events.  Etheria 
(end  of  4th  cent.)  notes  that  the  festival  was  con- 
tinued for  eight  days  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  pilgrims.  From  Jerusalem  the  festival 
passed  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  it  is  mentioned  first  in  connexion  with  Pope 
Sergius  (687-701)  (Lib.  Pont.,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  374, 
378).  It  appears  in  the  Gelasian  and  Gregorian 
Sacramentaries.  With  the  earlier  events  cele- 
brated on  this  day  another  was  subsequently  asso- 
ciated, which  added  much  to  the  renown  of  the 
feast,  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  true  cross  to 
Jerusalem  in  629  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  after 
his  recovery  of  it  from  the  Persian  king  Chosroes 
II.,  who  had  carried  it  away  in  614. 

(6)  Inventimi  of  the  Cross  (Inventio  crucis).  May  3. 
— In  the  churches  of  the  Gallican  rite,  where  the 
festival  of  Sept.  14  was  unknown,  the  discovery  of 
the  cross  was  commemorated  on  May  3.  The 
festival  appears  in  the  lectionary  of  Silos  (650)  under 
the  name  'Dies  sanctae  crucis'  (G.  Morin,  Liber 
Comicus,  Bruges,  1893,  p.  241),  and  in  the  Mozara- 
bic  Missal  and  Breviai-y  (PL  Ixxxv.  739,  Ixxxvi. 
1119).  In  the  CodexofLawsofthe  Wisigoths  (?a,T\», 
1579),  lib.  xii.  tit.  iii.  6,  it  is  included  among  the 
feasts  on  which  Jews  are  forbidden  to  work.  In  the 
Missale  Gothicum  it  is  placed  between  the  octave  of 
Easter  and  the  Rogation  days,  but  the  precise  date 
is  not  given.  It  was  subsequently  adopted  at  Rome, 
but  was  never  known  in  the  East.  Both  festivals 
are  Black-letter  days  in  the  Anglican  Calendar. 

20.  St  Michael  (Dedicatio  S.  Michaelis  Arch- 
angeli),  Sept.  29. — 'This,  the  most  ancient  Angel- 
festival,  is  noted  in  the  Leonine  Sacramentary  (6th 
cent.),  but  on  Sept.  30,  as  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  a  church  of  the  archangel  in  the  Via  Salaria, 
six  miles  from  Rome  (Natale  Basilicaj  Angeli  in 
Salaria).  A  later  festival  of  St.  Michael  is  that  of 
May  8,  and  is  connected  with  a  church  on  Mount 
Garganus  in  Apulia.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael  in 
tlie  Greek  Church  is  kept  on  Nov.  8,  and  is  relative 
to  a  church  in  the  baths  of  Arcadius  built  by  Con- 
stantine (Sozomen,  HE  ii.  3 ;  Martinov,  Ann. 
Eccl.  p.  273).  Legends  of  apparitions  of  the  arch- 
angel are  connected  with  all  three  sites.  At  the 
last  revision  of  the  Pr.  Bk.  (1662),  'and  all  angels' 
was  added  to  '  St.  Michael '  in  the  title  of  the  festi- 
val of  Sept.  29 — an  addition  which  had  appeared 
already  in  the  Calendar  prefixed  to  Bp.  Cosin's 
Private  Devotions  (1627).  The  longer  description 
is  also  not  unknown  in  the  Roman  Church.  In 
Baillet,  iii.  371,  the  festival  is  named  'S.  Michel  et 
tons  les  SS.  Anges' ;  the  same  title  occurs  in  AS, 
Sept.  viii.  4  ft'.,  Antwerp,  1762.  The  festival  of  the 
'  Guardian  Angels'  (Angelorum  Custodum),  March 
1,  was  first  observed  in  Spain  in  the  16th  cent.  ;  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Roman  Calendar  by  Paul  V.  in 
1608.  The  date  was  subsequently  changed,  except 
in  Germany  and  a  part  of  Switzerland,  to  Oct.  2, 
by  Clement  X.,  in  1670.  For  a  general  account  of 
the  Angel-festivals  in  West  and  East,  see  AS,  Sept., 
and  Baillet  (loc.  cit.). 

21.  The  Maccabees,  Aug.  1.— This,  which  is  the 
only  commemoration  of  OT  worthies  in  the  West, 
was  observed  almost  universally  as  early  as  the 
5th  century.  It  is  found  in  the  early  Calendars  of 
Filocalus,  Carthage,  Polemius  Silvi'ns,  and  Syria. 
It  is  the  subject  of  Sermons  by  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (PG  xxxv.  912),  St.  Chrysostom  (PG 
I.  617),  St.  Augustine  (PL  xlvi.  874),  and  others. 
In  the  Roman  Calendar,  it  now  yields  precedence 
to  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  (see  below, 
22  (c)),  which  is  observed  on  the  same  day. 
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32.  Festivals  of  apostles.— (o)  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  June 29. —The  early  Eastern  commemoration 
of  these  Apostles,  which  closely  followed  Christ- 
mas, has  already  been  mentioned  (see  above,  14). 
The  Roman  date  of  the  festival  has  always  been 
June  29.  In  the  Calendar  of  Filocalus  (336),  where 
it  first  ai)pears,  this  date  is  connected  with  the 
translation  of  their  relics  to  a  place  called  '  Cata- 
cumbae,'  in  the  consulship  of  Tuscus  and  Bassus 
(258).  The  Calendar  of  Carthage  is  defective  here, 
but  there  are  clear  indications  that  it  originally 
contained  the  entry ;  and  sermons  by  St.  Augustine 
(295,  296)  on  the  Festival  show  that  this  must 
have  been  the  case  {PL  xxxviii.  1348,  1352).  The 
festival  occurs,  but  without  date,  in  the  Calendar 
of  Tours  (490)  (Greg,  of  Tours.  Hist.  Franc,  x.  31), 
and  from  thenceforward  in  all  Western  Calendars 
and  Martyrologies.  The  observance  of  the  Western 
date  in  Constantinople  is  first  mentioned  by  Theo- 
doras Lector  {HE  11.  16  [P6  Ixxxvi.  192]).  His 
statement  is  that  through  the  influence  of  Festus, 
a  Roman  senator  who  had  been  sent  on  a  political 
mission  to  the  Emperor  Anastasius  in  491,  the 
festival  was  celebrated  with  greater  splendour 
than  before.  It  afterwards  came  into  general 
observance  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  In  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary,  in  addition  to  the  Mass 
for  June  29,  a  Mass  in  honour  of  St.  Paul  is  ap- 
pointed for  June  30 ;  and  this  commemoration  is 
still  marked  in  the  Roman  Missal  and  Calendar. 
This  ancillary  festival  is  accounted  for  by  the 
difficulty  which  the  bishop  found  in  celebrating 
Mass  at  the  tombs  of  both  Apostles  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  consequent  postponement  of  one  of 
them  until  the  morrow  (Kellner,  Heortologie,  285). 
At  the  Reformation  the  Church  of  England  made 
June  29  a  festival  of  St.  Peter  only,  thus  confining 
the  commemoration  of  St.  Paul  to  his  Conversion 
(Jan.  25). 

(6)  St.  Peter's  Chair  {Cathedra  S.  Petri). — An- 
other festival  of  St.  Peter  appears  in  the  Calendar 
of  Filocalus  on  Feb.  22  with  the  title  '  Natale 
Petri  de  Cathedra.'  From  early  times  this  has 
been  regarded  as  meaning  the  beginning  of  St. 
Peter's  episcopate  ;  in  the  Calendar  of  Tours  (490) 
it  is  styled  '  Natale  S.  Petri  Episcopatus ' ;  but 
recently  a  view  has  been  put  forward  that  it  refers 
to  the  actual  wooden  chair  used,  as  was  supposed, 
by  St.  Peter,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  document 
of  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (de  Rossi,  Bull, 
di  archeol.  Crist.,  Rome,  1867,  p.  37  ff.).  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  festival,  the 
choice  of  the  day  on  wliicYi  it  was  held  was  ap- 
parently prompted  by  a  desire  to  offer  Christians  a 
counter-attraction  to  a  popular  pagan  festival,  the 
*  Cara  Cognatio '  or  '  Caristia,'  observed  on  Feb.  22 
in  memory  of  deceased  relatives.  The  festival  of 
St.  Peter's  chair  soon  reached  Gaul.  It  is  found  in 
the  Calendar  of  Polemius  Silvius  (448),  but  under 
the  incorrect  designation  'Depositio  SS.  Petri  et 
Pauli.'  It  also  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Calendar  of  Tours.  The  second  Council  of  Tours 
(567)  complains  that  Christians  sometimes  relapsed 
into  pagan  rites  on  this  day  (Mansi,  ix.  803).  In 
Gaul,  however,  later  on,  probably  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  festival  taking  place  in  Lent — an  occur- 
rence forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Toledo  (see  18  (A) 
above) — it  was  transferred  to  an  earlier  day,  which, 
after  some  variation,  witnessed  to  by  the  liturgical 
books,  was  fixed  at  Jan.  18.  The  two  dates  appear 
in  the  Hieron.  Martyr.,  where  the  Galilean  editor 
noted  Jan.  18,  the  dat«  familiar  to  him,  as  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  ;  and,  finding  another 
'  Cathedra  S.  Petri '  on  Feb.  22,  he  explained  the 
co-existence  of  the  two  commemorations  by  at- 
tributing the  latter  to  the  episeoi)ate  which  tra- 
dition assigned  to  the  Apostle  at  Antioch.  This 
diversity  of  use  as  to  the  date  of  the  feast  con- 


tinued until  1658,  when,  at  the  instance  of  Paul  iv., 
both  festivals  were  appointed  to  be  observed  with 
the  Hieronymian  distinction  (Cherubini,  Bullarium 
Rom.,  Lyons,  1655,  i.  822).  The  feast  of  St.  Peter's 
Chair  has  never  been  introduced  into  tlie  East. 

(c)  St.  Peter's  Chains  (S.  Petri  ad  Vinctda),  Ang. 
1. — This  festival,  which  coincides  in  date  with  that 
of  the  Maccabees  (see  above,  21),  commemorates 
the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
Esquiline,  after  its  restoration  in  the  time  of 
Sixtus  III.  (432-440).  In  this  church  the  chains  of 
the  Apostle  were  believed  to  be  preserved,  both 
those  mentioned  in  Ac  12"  and  those  of  his  Roman 
imprisonment.  The  feast  appears  first  in  the  8th 
cent.,  having  place  in  the  Gregorian  Sacram.  and  in 
the  Martyrology  of  Bede.  The  Eastern  Church  has 
a  festival  of  St.  Peter's  Chains  on  Jan.  16  (Nilles, 
i.  71).  In  the  English  Calendar  the  festival  is 
termed  '  Lammas  Day,'  which,  according  to  the 
most  probable  derivation,  = '  Loaf -mass,'  and  refers 
to  an  Anglo-Saxon  custom  of  offering  on  this  day 
bread  made  from  the  new  corn  in  thanksgiving  for 
the  harvest.  Lammas  is  one  of  the  legal  quarter- 
days  in  Scotland. 

{d)  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  (Conversio  S.  Pauli), 
Jan.  25. — This  festival  in  the  Hieron.  Martyr., 
where  it  is  first  mentioned,  is  entitled  'Romae, 
Translatio  B.  Pauli  Apostoli ' ;  the  reference 
doubtless  being  to  some  translation  of  his  relics. 
In  the  Missale  Gothicum  it  appears  bearing  the 
name  with  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Roman  Sacra- 
mentaries.  The  need  for  it  was  not  felt  at  Rome, 
because  there  a  special  commemoration  of  St.  Paul 
was  connected  with  Sexagesima  Sunday.  The 
station  for  that  day  was  held  in  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul  on  the  Ostian  Way ;  the  Collect  in  the 
Mass  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Apostle,  and 
the  Epistle  (2  Co  11"*)  narrated  his  sufferings. 
The  festival  is  peculiar  to  the  Western  Church. 

(e)  St.  John  Apostle  and  Evangelist.  —  See  14 
above. 

(/)  St.  John  before  the  Latin  gate  {S.  Joannis  ante 
portam  Latinam),  May  6. — TJiis  festival  probably 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church  at  this  place  in  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian 
(772-795)  (Lib.  Pont.  i.  508).  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Sacramentary  (the  Gregorian)  which  has  come 
down  to  us  through  this  Pope.  See  Collect,  2(1). 
The  legend  of  the  Apostle  being  thrown  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil  and  escaping  unhurt  came 
subsequently  to  be  connected  with  it.  A  Greek 
festival  of  St.  John  on  May  8  commemorates  a 
miracle  said  to  have  been  performed  on  his  tomb 
at  Ephesus;  another  on  Sept.  26  celebrates  his 
legendary  assumption  (ii^iaraaa)  into  heaven  after 
death  (Nilles,  i.  154  f.,  285). 

{g)SS.  Philip  and  James,  May  1. — These  Apostles 
are  commemorated  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  a  church  at  Rome  in  their  honour 
about  561.  The  day  was  selected  for  the  purpose 
because  it  was  already  connected  witli  the  memory 
of  St.  Philip  {Lib.  Pont.  i.  306,  see  n.  2).  As  only 
two  St.  James's  are  in  the  Calendar  of  the  West, 
and  St.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  is  celebrated  on 
July  25,  it  follows  that  the  saint  here  associated 
witn  St.  Philip  is  St.  James  the  son  of  Alphieus, 
who  is  identified  with  our  Lord's  brother  of  the 
same  name.  In  the  Greek  Church,  St.  James 
the  son  of  Alplmeus  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  9, 
St.  James,  '  the  brother  of  God,'  on  Oct.  23,  and  St. 
Philip,  '  one  of  the  first  company  of  the  twelve,'  on 
Nov.  14.    M 

{h)  St.  Andretv,  Nov.  30.— This  festival  is  of 
exceptional  importance  as  fixing  the  date  of 
Advent  Sunday.  It  occurs  in  the  Calendar  of 
Carthage  (c.  505),  in  which  no  other  Apostles  are 
mentioned  by  name  except  St.  James  the  Great 
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and  (probably)  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  It  appears 
also  in  all  the  Galilean  and  Roman  liturgical  books. 
In  the  Leonine  Sacramentary  four  '  propers '  for 
Masses  on  this  festival  are  appointed.  The  date, 
Nov.  30,  is  not  connected  with  the  dedication  of 
any  known  church.  According  to  the  apocryphal 
'  Acta  Andreae '  {Anal.  Boll.  xiii.  349,  372,  378), 
it  was  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  at  Patras.  It  is 
thus  the  only  festival  of  an  Apostle  which  makes 
a  claim  to  being  observed  on  the  actual  anniversary 
of  his  death.  The  day  is  held  in  high  honour 
among  the  Kussians,  who  reckon  St.  Andrew  as  the 
Apostle  and  patron  of  their  Church  (Martinov, 
p.  293). 

(i)  The  dates  of  the  feasts  of  other  Apostles  and 
Evangelists  as  celebrated  in  the  West  and  East 
are  as  follows :  St.  Matthias — in  West,  Feb.  24, 
in  East,  Aug.  9  ;  St.  Mark,  Apr.  25  ;  St.  Barnabas, 
June  11  (in  East,  St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew are  commemorated  together) ;  St.  James  the 
ton  of  Zebedee — in  West,  July  25,  in  East,  Apr. 
30 ;  St.  Bartholomew — in  West,  Aug.  25,  in  East, 
June  11  (see  above) ;  St.  Matthew — in  West,  Sept. 
21,  in  East,  Nov.  16  ;  St.  Luke,  Oct.  18  ;  SS.  Simon 
and  Jude — in  West,  Oct.  28,  in  East,  St.  Simon 
Zelotes,  May  10 ;  St.  Judas  (Thaddseus),  June  19 ; 
St.  Thomas— in  West,  Dec.  21,  in  East,  July  3. 
We  have  no  evidence  for  the  reason  of  the  assign- 
ment of  these  dates.  Probably  they  mark  the 
anniversaries  of  the  dedication  of  churches  or  of 
the  translation  of  relics. 

23.  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  July  22.— This  festival 
is  first  noted  in  the  Martyrology  of  Bede.  As  regards 
Service-books,  it  appears  first  m  a  Missal  of  Verona 
of  the  10th  cent,  and  then  in  some  11th  cent. 
Missals.  It  was  not|received  into  the  official  Roman 
books  until  the  13th  cent.  (Kellner,  Heortologie, 
p.  313).  In  the  West,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  is 
identified  by  the  Gospel  for  the  day  (Lk  7»«-»)  with 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner.  In  the  Greek  Service- 
books  she  is  described  as  '  the  holy  ointment- 
bearer  and  equal  of  the  Apostles.'  In  the  English 
Pr.  Bk.  of  1549  this  festival  was  retained  as  a  Red- 
letter  day,  with  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel,  the 
latter  being  the  same  as  that  in  the  Latin  missal. 
Since  1562  the  day  has  merely  been  noted  in  the 
Calendar. 

24.  Days  of  the  Martyrs  and  Confessors. — 
The  earliest  martyr  festival  on  record  is  that  of 
St.  Polycarp,  Jan.  26.  The  letter  of  the  Church 
of  Smyrna  to  that  of  Philomelium  giving  an 
account  of  his  martyrdom  (c.  155)  states  that  it 
had  been  thought  well  to  celebrate  the  '  birthday ' 
of  Polycarp  at  his  grave  '  as  a  memorial  of  those 
who  had  finished  their  course '  (Martyr.  Polyc.  18 
[PG  V.  1044]) — words  which  imply  that  earlier 
martyrs  had  not  hitherto  been  commemorated.  In 
this  letter  we  find  for  the  first  time  the  death  of  a 
martyr  described  as  his  '  birthday,'  i.e.  into  a  better 
world — the  name  by  which  it  came  generally  to  be 
known  (iiiUpa.  ytviOXun,  natale,  or  dies  natalis,  or 
natalitia)  (cf.  also  Commemoeation  of  the  Dead, 
vol.  iii.  p.  718f.).  We  find  no  trace  of  the  commemo- 
ration of  other  individual  martyrs  until  theSrd  cent. , 
to  which  belong  the  earliest  noted  in  the  Calendar 
of  Filocalus.  At  first  martyr  festivals  were  entirely 
local,  each  Church  honouring  its  own  saints.  There 
is,  therefore,  more  likelihood  of  the  days  of  martyrs 
being  real  anniversaries  of  their  deaths  than  those 
of  Apostles.  By  degrees  these  local  festivals,  or 
some  of  them,  were  adopted  by  the  central  or 
mother -church  of  the  country.  St.  Cyprian  (t  258) 
not  only  directs  that  the  death-days  of  martyrs 
shall  1)6  noted,  in  order  that  they  may  be  locally 
commemorated,  but  also  promises  that,  where  he  is 
(i.e.  at  Carthage),  oblations  shall  be  celebrated  in 
their  memory  (Ep.  33  [PL  iv.  328]).  Before  long 
the  practice  arose  of  one  Church  adopting  com- 


memorations from  the  Calendar  of  another,  so  that 
eminent  saints  came  to  be  honoured  not  only  in 
their  own  country,  but  elsewhere.  Already  in  the 
Roman  Calendar  of  Filocalus  appear  the  Cartha- 
ginian martyrs  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  (March  7) 
and  Cmnan  (Sept.  14).  Some,  like  the  last  named, 
passed  into  the  common  Calendar  of  the  Church. 
At  first  martyrs  alone  were  commemorated,  but 
later  on  saints  otherwise  eminent  were  admitted 
to  share  their  honours.  The  authority  to  admit 
to  the  roll  of  saints  belonged  originally  to  the 
Bishop  of  each  diocese.  The  first  canonization 
(g.v.)  in  its  later  sense,'  by  a  Pope,  was  that  of 
Udalric,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  by  John  XV.  in  995 
(Mabillon,  Actt.  SS.  Ben.  Saec.  v.,  Paris,  1698-1701, 
Pref.  Ixviii ;  Gibbings,  The  Diptychs,  Dublin,  1864, 
p.  33). 

Among  local  festivals  which  in  early  times  came 
to  be  observed  should  be  mentioned  the  anniversaries 
of  the  dedication  of  churches,  the  burial  days 
(depositiones)  of  bishops,  and  their  consecration 
days  (natales),  which  were  kept  during  their 
episcopate. 

23.  AH  Saints'  Day  (Festum  omnium  Sanctorum), 
Nov.  1. — The  origin  of  this  festival  is  obscure. 
The  Liber  Pont.  (1.  317)  relates  that  Boniface  IV. 
(608-615),  having  received  the  pagan  temple  known 
as  the  Pantheon  as  a  gift  from  the  emperor  Phocas, 
transformed  it  into  a  church  of  the  Blessed  Ever 
Virgin  Mary  and  all  Martyrs,  no  date  of  the 
dedication  being  given.  In  the  Martyrologies  of 
Rabanus  Maurus  and  Florus  (8th  cent.)  there 
appear,  on  May  13,  'Natale  Sanctae  Mariae  ad 
martyres'  and,  on  Nov.  1,  'Festivitas  omnium 
Sanctorum.'  The  origin  of  the  latter  festival  is 
assigned  in  both  works  to  the  consecration  of  the 
Pantheon  by  Boniface  IV.,  the  passage  from  the 
Liber  Pont,  being  quoted  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  through  the  chronicle  of  Bede  (de  Temp. 
Rat.,  cap.  66,  ed.  Giles,  vi.  323).  But  the  festival 
of  May  13  corresponds  better  in  title  with  the 
dedication  of  the  Pantheon,  and  it  is  apparently 
older  than  the  festival  of  Nov.  1,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary,  a  document  of  some- 
what earlier  date,  in  which  the  Feast  of  All  Saints 
does  not  appear.  Adon,  who  worked  upon  and 
supplemented  Florus,  observed  this  incongruity ; 
and  in  his  Martyrology  he  attributed  the  origin  of 
both  festivals  to  the  dedication  mentioned  in  the 
Liber  Pontificalis.  He  also  supplemented  the 
notice  of  Nov.  1  with  the  statement  that  Louis  the 
Pious  (778-840),  at  the  instance  of  Gregory  IV., 
ordained  that  the  festival  of  All  Saints  should  be 
perpetually  observed  on  that  day  in  the  Gallic 
territories.  As  this  event  would  have  occurred  in 
Adon's  time,  we  may  believe  that  we  are  here,  at 
any  rate,  on  solid  ground  of  history  (Quentin,  Les 
Martyrologes  historiques,  p.  636  fl'.).  In  the  Eastern 
Church  the  Festival  of  All  Saints  is  kept  on  the 
1st  Sunday  after  Pentecost  (.see  10,  above).  It  was 
already  observed  in  Antioch  in  the  4th  cent.,  as 
sermons  preached  on  that  day  by  St.  Chrysostom 
have  come  down  to  us  {PG  I.  706-712). 

26.  All  Souls'  Day  {Commemoratio  omnium 
fidclium  Defunctorum),  Nov.  2. — The  first  distinct 
notice  of  the  observance  of  this  day  is  its  appoint- 
ment in  998  by  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  for  the 
monasteries  of  his  order  {Statutum  de  Defunctis 
[PL  cxlii.  1038]).  The  first  diocese  to  adopt  it  seems 
to  have  lieen  Li6ge,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Bishop  Notker  (c.  1008).  In  the  Greek  Church 
the  commemoration  of  the  departed  is  kept  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  Sunday  called  'Apocreos,' 
which  corresponds  to  the  Western  Septuagesima. 
The  Armenians  keep  it  on  Easter  Monday.     The 

1  The  word  '  canonization  *  recalls  tiie  primitive  custom  of 
reciting,  during  tiie  '  canon  '  of  the  Mass,  the  names  of  deceased 
martyrs  and  sauita  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  Diptycba. 
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day  ceased  to  be  observed  in  the  Anglican  Church 
at  the  Reformation. 

ri.  Octaves.— The  word  'octave  signiDes  the 
eighth  day,  or  the  period  of  eight  days  aft«r  a  fes- 
tival, treated  as  a  repetition  or  a  continuation  of 
the  feast.  The  usage  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  rule  laid  down  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
chief  OT  festivals  (Lv  23«-  »"•).  The  first  octave 
of  which  we  read  is  that  of  Easter,  during  which 
the  newly-baptized  continued  to  wear  their  white 
garments.  Etheria  {Peregrin.)  notices  the  custom 
at  Jerusalem  in  connexion  with  Epiphany,  Easter, 
and  the  Dedication  days  of  the  churches  called 
the  Martyriura  and  the  Anastasis.  She  speaks  of 
the  eight  Paschal  days  as  kept  evervwhere.  At 
firstoctaves  were  generally  attached  only  to  festivals 
of  our  Lord,  but  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  a 
few  of  the  greater  saints  were  similarly  honoured 
(Amalarius,  de  Eccl.  Off.  iv.  36  [PL  cv.  1228]).  In 
mediteval  times,  octaves  became  more  numerous, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  liturgical  influence  of  the 
Franciscans  (Kellner,  Heortol.  15).  In  the  Eastern 
Church  a  similar  custom  is  known  by  the  name 
'  Apodosis,'  but  the  period  observed  is  not  always 
a  week  ;  it  may  be  longer  or  shorter  (Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  Gen.  Introd.  764 ;  Daniel,  Codex  Liturg.  iv. 
230  n.). 

28.  Vigils  and  Ember  Days.— See  Fasting 
(Christian),  III.  6  and  5. 

29.  The  days  of  the  week.  —  The  Latin  and 
Greek  names  in  liturgical  use  are  '  dies  dominica, 
feria  secunda,  f.  tertia,  f.  quarta,  f.  quinta,  f.  sixta, 
sabbatum ' ;  {iipjpa)  KvpiaK^,  Sevripa,  TplTij,  Teriprri, 
■wiiiimi,  iropaa-Kfw),  ad^paroy.  Why  'feria,'  which 
in  classical  use  means  a  holy  day,  should  be  em- 
ployed for  an  ordinary  week-day  is  unknown.  The 
most  rea-sonable  explanation  is  that,  as  the  Jews 
numbered  the  days  of  the  week  from  the  Sabbath, 
saying  the  '  second  of  the  Sabbath,'  the  '  third  of 
the  Sabl)ath,'  etc.,  so  Christians,  adopting  the  same 
method,  substituted,  for  'Sabbath,'  'feria'  as  an 
equivalent  for  '  Lord's  day,'  the  holy  day  from 
which  they  counted  (Valesius,  Annotationes  in 
H.  E.  Eusebii,  Paris,  1678,  p.  155  f.).  The  names 
for  the  days  of  the  week  which  the  early  Christians 
found  in  general  use — as,  in  Latin  countries,  '  dies 
soils,  lunae,'  etc. — were  deemed  by  them  inappropri- 
ate, as  derived  from  pagan  gods.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England,  when  the  vernacular  was  again 
used  in  the  Services  of  the  Church,  the  popular 
names,  which  had  long  lost  their  pagan  associations, 
were  naturally  admitted  into  the  Prayer  Book. 

30.  Classification  of  festivals.  —  (a)  Lanfranc 
(t  1089),  in  his  Statuta  pro  ordine  S.  Benedicti  (ed. 
Giles,  i.  126  f.),  distributes  festivals  according  to 
their  importance  into  first,  second,  and  third  cla-sses. 
These  came  to  be  known  as  Doubles,  Semi-doubles, 
and  Simples.  A  double  festival  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  usage  which  before  the  9th  cent,  pre- 
vailed in  Rome  and  elsewhere  on  ^eater  feasts,  of 
reciting  two  offices,  one  of  the  feria  and  the  other 
of  the^stival.  In  process  of  time  the  classification 
of  festivals  became  more  elaborate  until  it  reached 
the  system  in  force  at  the  present  day,  according 
to  which  there  are  six  grades  in  the  Roman  Calen- 
dar, viz.  Doubles  of  the  1st  class.  Doubles  of  the  2nd 
class.  Greater  Doubles,  Doubles,  Lesser  Doubles, 
Simples. 

(6)  The  festivals  of  the  Latin  Church  are  also 
known  as  Festa  chori — i.e.  those  obligatory  on  the 
clergy  only,  and  confined  to  thecelebration  of  Church 
offices  ;  and  Festa  chori  et/ori — i.e.  those  which  lay 
people  are  bound  to  observe  by  attendance  at  Mass 
and  rest  from  labour.  In  modem  times  there  has 
been  a  large  transference  from  the  latter  class  to 
the  former,  chiefly  owing  to  the  pressure  of  civil 
authorities.  Thus  the  festivals  of  general  obliga- 
tion have  been  considerably  reduced  in  number, 


but  no  uniform  rule  prevails.  In  England  the 
settlement  made  by  Pope  Pius  vi.  in  1777  has 
l)een  but  slightly  modified  since.  At  present,  in 
addition  to  Sundays,  the  following  holy  days  are 
observed  :  Chri.stmas,  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 
the  Ascension,  Corpus  Christi,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  the  Assumption,  and  All  Saints.  To  these 
St.  Andrew's  Day  is  added  for  Scotland,  and  St. 
Patrick's  Day  and  the  Annunciation  for  Ireland. 
In  the  United  States,  by  Papal  decree  of  1866,  six 
days  only,  besides  Sundays,  are  of  obligation,  viz. 
Christmas,  the  Circumcision,  the  Ascension,  the 
Assumption,  All  Saints',  and  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. In  France,  the  observance  of  holy  days 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point.  The  settlement 
there  dates  from  the  reinstating  of  the  Church  after 
the  Revolution.  By  concordat  of  the  Pope  with 
Napoleon,  four  days  only  besides  Sundays  were 
made  obligatory,  viz.  Christmas,  the  Ascension, 
the  Assumption  (selected  because  15  Aug.  was 
Napoleon's  name-day),  and  All  Saints.  All  other 
festivals,  when  they  fell  on  a  week-day,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  following  Sunday. 

(c)  In  the  Church  of  England,  all  the  feasts  for 
which  a  special  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  are 
provided  (Red-letter  days)  are  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served ;  all  others  (Black-letter  Jays)  are  simply 
noted  in  the  Calendar  (see  Table  of  Feasts  and 
Calendar  in  Pr.  Bk.). 

(rf)  In  the  Greek  Calendar  the  festivals  are  dis- 
tributed into  three  classes — Greater,  Intermediate, 
and  Lesser — corresponding  respectively  to  the  Latin 
Doubles,  Semi-doubles,  and  Simples.  The  Greater 
class  is  subdivided  into  three  sections :  I.  t  Easter, 
which  stands  alone  ;  II.  t  Christmas,  t  Epiphany, 
tHypapante,  t  Annunciation,  Palm  Sunday,  +  As- 
cension, t  Pentecost,  t  Transfiguration,  t  Repose  of 
B.V.M.,  Nativity  of  B.V.M.,  tExalUtion  of  the 
Cross,  +  Presentation  of  B.V.M.  ;  III.  t  Circum- 
cision, Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Beheading  of  St.  John  Baptist.  The  Inter- 
mediate class  includes  the  12  Apostles  (except  those 
noted  above)  and  certain  Greek  saints,  such  as 
St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Chrysostom, 
with  St.  Elias  the  Prophet,  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, etc.  The  Lesser  class  contains  all  the  other 
saints  whose  names  appear  in  the  Calendar.  In 
the  above  lists  the  festivals  marked  t  are  days  of 
general  obligation,  known  as  reXfloit  iirpaicToi,  i.e. 
when  work  is  abstained  from  ;  all  the  rest  are  de- 
scribed as  ^y  f^pfi  fJ^^  dirpaicTot,  iy  f^p^t  S^  ifiTpaKTOi 
(Nilles,  i.  34). 

31.  [a)  In  the  Eastern  Calendars,  OT  prophets 
and  Saints  are  freely  commemorated  —  a  feature 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  omission  of 
all  such  from  the  Western  Calendar,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Maccabees.  Thus,  to  take  for  example 
the  first  and  last  months  of  the  year,  in  January 
the  prophets  Malachi,  Elijah,  and  Isaiah  have  days 
assigned  to  them  ;  in  December,  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Haggai.  Among  other  com- 
memorations which  have  no  parallel  in  the  West 
are  Jan.  22,  '  The  6th  Oecumenical  Council ' ;  May 
7,  'The  Sign  of  the  Cross  which  appeared  in  heaven' ; 
May  U,  'The  Birthday  of  Constantinople';  Aug. 
16,  '  The  Icon  of  our  Lord  not  made  with  hands.' 

(4)  Among  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  Saturday 
is  still,  as  in  early  times  (see  above,  i  (c)),  treated 
as  a  festal  day,  almost  as  a  second  Sunday.  It  is 
marked  by  a  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  even  at 
seasons  when  no  other  week-days  are  so  honoured. 
Among  the  Nestorians,  Friday  holds  a  similar 
position.  Throughout  the  year  it  has  its  own 
name  and  office  like  Sunday,  and  upon  it  the 
festivals  of  the  greatest  saints  are  fixed  in  regular 
course  (see  above,  14). 

See  also  Calendar  (Christian),  Fasting  (Chris- 
tian). 
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LiTERATURK. — H.  Lietzmann,  The  ThreeOldent Martprologiegt 
Eng.  tr.,  Cambridf^e,  1904  [gives  in  a  convenient  form  the  ancient 
Calendars  of  Rome  (FilocaTus),  Carthage,  and  Syria] ;  de  Rossi- 
Duchesne.  Martyrotogium  Hieront/mianum,  prefixed  to  AS, 
Nov.,  t.  ii.  pt.  i.,  Br  >8sela,  1894  ;  L.  Duchesne,  Le  Liber  Pontu 
ficalis,  Paris,  1886 ;  L.  A.  Muratori,  Liturgiu  Roituma  vetuSy 
Venice,  1748  [contains  the  three  Roman  Sacramentaries  and 
Gallican  Liturgies]  _;  H.  Quentin,  Lei  Martyrologes  historiqttes 
du  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1908  ;  M.  F^rotin,  Le  Liber  Ordtnurn  en 
usage  darts  I'^glise  uiiigothique  et  mozarabe  d'Espagne,  Paris, 
1904  :  N.  NiUes,  Kale7idarium  manuale  utriusqtte  eccl.  orient,  et 
Occident.,  Innsbruclc,  1896 :  L.  Allatius,  '  Dissert,  de  dominicis 
graecorum,'  in  De  eccl.  occid,  et  orient,  consemione,  Cologne, 
1648 ;  H.  A.  Daniel,  Codex  Littirgicus,  Leipzig,  1847-53,  t.  iv. 
(treats  of  festivals  of  Eastern  Church] ;  J.  M.  Neale,  Hitt.  of 
the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  Gen.  Introd.,  London,  1850;  S.  A. 
Morcelli,  Kaiendarium  Eccles.  Constantinopolitatux^,  Rome, 
1738  • ;  J.  Martinov,  Annuls  eccl.  graco-slauicus,  prefi.xed  to  AS, 
Oct.,  t.  xi.,  Brussels,  1864  ;  J.  Selden,  De  Synedriia  .  .  .  vet. 
Ebraeorum,  London,  1650  [gives  ancient  Coptic  Calendars]; 
A.  J.  Maclean,  East  Syrian  Daily  O^ces,  London,  1894 ;  M. 
Ormanian,  Church  of  A  nnenia,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912,  pp.  180- 
198 ;  A.  Baillet,  Les  Vies  des  saints,  Paris,  1724 ;  A.  J.  Binterim, 
Die  Denkinirdigkeiten  der  christlich-kathol.  Kirehe,  vol.  v., 
Mainz,  1829;  J.  Bingrbam,  Origines  ecd.,  bks.  xx.,  xxi,  ed. 
Oxford,  185S,  vol.  vii.  p.  221  ff. ;  J.  D.  Mansi,  Saerorum  Con- 
dliorum  CoUeetio,  Florence,  1769 ;  L.  Duchesne,  Origines  du 
eulte  chritien*,  Paris,  1909  (Eng.  tr.,  Christian  Worship*,  Lon- 
don, 1912);  K.  A.  H.  Kellner,  aeor«o%iV;  2,  Bonn,  1906  (Eng.  tr., 
London,  1908) ;  J.  Wordsworth,  The  Ministry  of  Grace,  London, 
1901;  J.  Dowden,  The  Church  Year  and  Kalendar,  Cambridge, 
1910;  Gasquet- Bishop,  The  Bosworth  Psalter,  London,  1908; 
artt.  in  DCA,  DACL,  DCG.  Cath.  Encycl.,  Prayer  Booh  Dic- 
tionary, etc.    Other  authorities  are  referred  to  in  the  article. 

JAME.S  G.  Carleton. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Egyptian).— 
I.  Sources.  —  Egypt  is  extremely  nch  in  this 
respect. 

1.  We  have  first  of  all  the  tables  enumerating  the 
festivals  in  regular  series,  or  in  the  form  of  chrono- 
logical annals  of  a  religious  sanctuary.  The  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  first-named  is  that  of  the  temple 
calendars  (cf.  Calendar  lEgyp.],  VII.  3).  The 
specimens  most  worthy  of  mention,  in  order  of 
date,  are  those  of  Kamak  (XVIIIth  dynasty), 
Medinet-Habu  (XXth  dynasty),  Edfu  (Ptolemaic), 
Dendereh  and  Esneh  (Roman  period).  The  famous 
'Stone  of  Palermo '  ( Vth  dynasty)  is  a  good  example 
of  the  second  type. 

Individual  mention  of  a  long  series  of  festivals 
(sometimes  augmented  by  brief  descriptions  or 
explanations  as  to  their  value  or  aim)  is  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  corpus  of  the  Egyptian  texts. 
As  principal  types  we  may  mention  :  (a)  historical 
mural  in.scriptions  or  official  stelae  of  the  temples  ; 
(b)  numerous  extracts  of  temple  inscriptions  of  a 
non-historicalcharacter;  (c)  allusions  to  orenumera- 
tionsof  private  stelse  or  inscriptions  engraved  upon 
private  statues  ;  so-called  funerary  literature  adds 
a  lone  list  in  (rf)  the  festivals  quoted  in  the  collec- 
tions known  as  '  Books  of  the  Dead '  (cf.,  e.g.,  chs. 
xviii.-xxi.) ;  (e)  funerary  calendars,  more  or  less 
complete,  written  on  the  sides  of  sarcophagi  (the 
best  specimen  is  the  coffin  of  Babe  in  the  Museum 
of  Cairo,  containing  a  list  of  a  hundred  local 
festivals  [Vlllth  dynasty])  ;  and,  finally,  (/)  the 
festivals  mentioned  (and  sometimes  described)  on 
the  walls  of  mastabas  or  hypogea  (cf .  for  the  Tlieban 
series,  the  tombs  of  Einna,  Monna,  and  Nofirhatep, 
all  l)elonging  to  the  XVIIIth  dynasty). 

2.  The  representations,  properly  so  called,  of 
festivals  of  all  kinds  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
permit  of  reconstituting  in  the  greatest  detail  the 
aspect  and  material  order  of  these  ceremonies. 
The  two  sources  of  information  are  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  temples,  and  the  frescoes  or  reliefs  of  private 
tombs.  From  the  inmiense  list  of  the  former,  a 
good  chronological  .series  of  types  may  be  derived  : 
(rt)  the  representations  in  the  royal  clia])els  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Abusir  (Vth  dynasty)  ;  (6)  the  temple 
remains  recently  found  by  Petrie  in  Memphis 
(Xlltli  dynasty) ;  (c)  the  famous  representations  of 
the  i)ro<tesBion  of  the  grand  colonnade  of  Luxor 
(XVIIIth  dynasty) ;  those  of  the  '  festival  hall '  of 

•  Referred  to  as  Menology  of  Constantinople. 


Thothmes  in.  at  Kamak  (XVIIIth  dynasty) ;  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  Nubian  temple  of  Soleb 
(XVIIIth  dynasty) ;  of  the  triumphal  procession 
of  Deir  el-Bahri  (XVIIIth  dynasty) ;  (d)  the  cere* 
monies  represented  at  Gurneh  (XlXtli  dynasty) ; 
tlie  great  festivals  of  Min  represented  in  the  Ka- 
niesseum  (XlXth  dynasty),  and  at  Medinet-Habu 
(XXth  dynasty) ;  (e)  the  lubilee  festivals  celebrated 
by  Osorkon  at  Bubastis  (XXIInd  dynasty) ;  (/)  the 
festivals  or  processions  engraved  on  the  walls  or 
ascending  passages  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Edfu 
(Ptolemaic  period) ;  (^)  the  representations  of  pro- 
cessions on  the  famous  staircases  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Dendereh  (Roman  period).  The  representations 
on  the  tombs,  principally  under  the  Theban  Empire, 
add  a  considerable  wealth  of  episode  and  detail. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  here : 
(i.)  the  wonderful  series  of  royal  or  sacerdotal 
festivals  reproduced  in  the  private  tombs  of  Amarna 
(of  special  value  for  the  very  individual  life  of 
Egyptian  society  under  the  heretic  Amenhotep  Iv. ) ; 
(ii.)  the  representations  dispersed  throughout  the 
necropolises  of  Thebes  (XVIIIth-XXIst  dynasty). 
The  frescoes  of  the  high  priest  lumadnait  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  example  descriptive 
of  the  great  festivals  of  the  Theban  cult  under  the 
later  Ramessids. 

3.  The  combination  of  these  two  sources  of  in- 
formation gives  the  dates,  the  places,  and  the 
material  form  of  the  Egyptian  festivals.  Their 
nature,  their  aim,  their  significance,  and  a  great 
number  of  details  of  every  kind,  are  furnished  by 
the  descriptive  texts.  Some  of  these  belong  to  the 
inscriptions  in  the  temples  (e.g.  the  long  descrip- 
tions of  the  festivals  of  Edfu,  or  the  famous  series 
of  the  '  Mysteries  of  Osiris'  at  Dendereh) ;  others 
come  from  a  combination  of  the  information 
furnished  by  the  private  stelae  (e.g.,  in  regard  to 
everything  connected  with  the  feasts  of  the  battles 
and  death  of  Osiris  at  Abydos) ;  the  ex-votos  of 
cures  or  oracles  (cf.  DIVINATION  and  Disease  and 
Medicine  [Egyp.l)  add  a  great  number;  finally, 
the  papjrri  of  administrative  or  private  corre- 
spondence (principally  for  the  last  centuries)  serve 
to  complete  our  knowledge  down  to  the  minutest 
detail  (cf.,  e.g.,  the  papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  period 
for  the  5idj3o(ris  of  the  Theban  Amnion). 

To  these  properly  Egyptian  documents,  the 
classical  Graeco-Roman  world  adds  the  wealth  of 
its  knowledge  (sometimes,  however,  to  be  received 
with  caution,  especially  as  regards  the  interpreta- 
tion of  origins  or  the  esoteric  meaning  of  festivals). 
The  long  series  of  texts  from  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
and  Plutarch,  or  Diodorus,  down  to  Latin  literature, 
was  collected  last  centui-y  by  Wilkinson  with  a 
care  which  leaves  very  little  to  be  added  by 
modern  bibliography. 

The  total  actually  known  of  Egyptian  festivals  of  all  kinds — 
general,  local,  exceptional,  royal,  funerary,  commemorative, 
etc. — exceeds,  in  round  numbers,  1500.  Of  course,  this  figure 
must  not  deceive  us  as  to  the  real  number  of  festivals  taken  part 
in  by  the  national  life  of  Egyptian  society  (cf.  below).  It  is  none 
the  less  certain,  however,  that  a  classiiicatlon  is  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  this  enormous  series.  The  most  satis- 
factory method  seems  to  be  a  division  of  the  festivals  according 
to  their  chief  character,  without  taking  account  of  chronological 
details  or  geographical  divisions.  Such  a'procedure  is  artificial, 
but  it  places  the  information  most  quickly  at  the  command  of 
the  reader. 

II.  Classes  of  fe.stivals.—i.  Local  festivals 
having  reference  to  the  life  of  local  gods. — It  lias 
been  pointed  out  in  a  former  article  (Calendar 
[Egyp.]  VI.)  that  the  repetition  or  commemoration 
of  the  acts  of  the  legendary  life  of  thegods,  celebrated 
at  times  wliich  were  foreseen  and  fixed,  marked  a 
decisive  advance  in  the  religious  civilization  of 
nations.  The  study  of  uncivilized  peoples  makes 
it  possible  to  follow  the  series  of  attempts  culmi- 
nating in  the  point  at  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
has   already   arrived.     We  may   summarize   the 
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festivals  of   the  local  gods  under  the  following 
heads : 

(o)  Annivermry  oftlie  birth  of  the  goii  {specimens : 
Stone  of  Palermo,  Sarcophagus  of  Babe).— Practi- 
cally speaking,  the  date  of  those  festivals  seems  to 
have  been  based  upon  the  astronomical  determina- 
tion of  the  heliacal  rising  of  a  star,  or  upon  the 
reappearance  in  the  firmament  of  a  constellation 
supposed  to  be  the  habitation,  or  one  of  the '  souls,' 
of  tlie  divinity  (an  exception  is  made,  naturally, 
for  the  gods  of  'Nilotic'  character  or  those  of 
solar  character,  for  whom  the  system  is  much  more 
complicated). 

(6)  Festivals  haviwj  the  character  of  '  seasons  of 
the  year,'  associated  ivith  a  local  god  {not  includ- 
ing the  feasts '  of  the  Inundation '). — These  are  more 
especially  the  festivals  of  the  'first  day  of  the 
year,'  coinciding  with  the  reappearance  of  the 
star  Sothis  (Sirius),  and  the  beginning  of  the  rising 
of  the  Nile  (end  of  June).  "The  festivals  of  the 
New  Year  at  Dendereh,  where  the  statue  of  tlie 
goddess  is  brought  on  to  the  terrace  of  the  temple 
and  there  receives  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
are  a  good  examjile. 

The  commemorations  of  cosmogonic  events  of 
the  historical  period  were  at  first,  oefore  theology 
had  made  itself  felt,  simply  'naturist'  festivals. 
Such  were,  e.g.,  the  festivals  of  the  'rising  of  the 
heaven'  (i.e.  its  separation  from  the  primordial 
eai-th  and  water),  the  anniversary  of  which  was 
celebrated  in  a  number  of  Egjytian  towns,  e.g.  the 
great  festival  celebrated  at  Heracleopolis  on  the 
1st  of  the  month  of  Phamenoth. 

(c)  The  legendary  episodes  of  the  life  of  the  gods 
constitute  probably  the  most  ancient  festivals. 
Most  of  these  commemorations  consist  principally 
in  sham  battles,  and  seem  to  be  reminiscences  of 
fights  attributed  by  local  history  to  the  war  between 
the  friendly  divinities  and  the  monsters  who  were 
enemies  of  man  (cf.  Dualism  [Egyp.]).  The  myths 
of  Osiris  and  of  Set  disguised  them,  in  the  historical 
period,  as  the  anniversaries  of  the  principal  dates 
of  the  war  between  Horus  and  Set-Typhon.  The 
traces  of  the  pre-historic  period  may  still  be  found 
in  many  typical  details  (magical  dances,  disguises, 
masks,  etc.),  and  suggest  instructive  connexions 
between  them  and  the  mimetic  ceremonies  of  un- 
civilized peoples.  Some,  still  more  ancient,  seem  to 
have  been  linked,  before  any  attempt  at  cosmogonic 
religion  had  been  made,  to  the  magic  festivals  in 
connexion  with  hunting  or  fishing,  such  as  are  still 
celebrated  by  r?w!es  of  a  lower  degree  of  culture. 

{d)  The  local  life  of  Divine  idols. — Like  the  local 
lords  and  princes,  who  were  their  heritors,  the 
Egyptian  ^ods  lived  in  effigy  the  life  of  lords  of 
the  manor  in  their  sanctuaries.  The  walks  which 
they  took  for  pleasure  or  inspection,  their  excursion 
into  their  '  houses  of  rest '  during  the  fine  season, 
form  the  schema  of  a  series  of  festivals  which  the 
calendar  spreads  over  the  whole  length  of  the  year. 
It  is  of  these  '  outings '  {khau)  and  journeys  that  the 
Theban  collection,  thanks  to  the  exceptional  wealth 
of  its  contents,  gives  us  an  abundant  list,  illustrated 
and  comment'ed  upon  by  hundreds  of  texts. 

The  festivals  of  Anion,  those  of  Maut  his  wife,  and  of  their 
divine  son,  Khonsu,  represent  for  us  the  visit  paid  by  Amon  to 
Haut  and  Khonsu  in  their  sanctuaries ;  the  Mother-Goddess 
or  the  Son-god  paying  a  visit  to  the  bead  of  the  family  in  the 
great  temple  of  Karnak  represent*  the  joyful  excursion  of  the 
■tetues  of  the  three  divinities  to  the  Thebes  of  the  south 
(=  Luxor).  The  Jia^atrt;  of  Ainon  on  the  west  side  of  the 
capital,  and  the  festival  of  the  valley,  the  *^eat  festivals '  of 
Amon.Minu  at  Hedinet-Ilabti  and  at  the  Kaiuesseum,  '  the 
beautiful  festival  of  Amon  in  Thebes,'  and  the  small  festivals, 
■uch  as  that  of  the  6th  day  of  the  mouth,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
drllization  or  the  province  of  Thebes.  What  we  know  of  Kdfu, 
DMfedereh,  and  Memphis  shows  us  a  calendar  quite  as  full  of 
njoldnes.  Memphis  could  enumerate  an  equally  long  list  for 
tm  •  outmgs  •  or  the  '  nianifestations  '  of  its  god  Ptah,  in  'great ' 
or  in  '  small '  festivals.  The  only  difference  in  favour  of  Thebes 
arises  from  Its  position  as  capitAl,  for  the  time  being,  of  Egypt, 
•ad  Irom  the  number  of  monumenta  which  it  has  left  us  by  ' 


reason  of  this  privileged  position.  Everywhere,  In  the  same 
way,  the  dividing  up  of  the  divinity  into  Idols  having  a  special 
epithet  and  a  particular  cult  has  brought  alwut  festivals  in 
keeping  with  this  special  'aspect'  of  the  divinity.  Khonsu, 
'  Lonlof  Joy '  (in  Thebes, '  Reautiful  Rest '),  and  Khonsu, '  of  the 
magnificent  union, 'had  distinct  anniversaries  for  their  rejoicings 
or  processions,  just  as  rtah,  the  *  modeller  of  the  world,'  and 
PtaJi,  'of  the  districts  of  the  South,'  had  theirs. 

(e)  A  series  of  local  festivals  of  a  more  essentially 
'  naturist '  character  is  connected  with  the  cycles 
of  rejoicings  proper  to  each  region  of  A  ncient  Egypt, 
The  gods  naturally  take  part  in  tliem,  but  the 
connexion  with  their  rOle  or  their  legend  is  here 
less  evident.  The  festival  of  the  'reception  of 
the  river'  (Beni-Hassan,  Kahun,  etc.),  and  the 
festivals  of  the  '  arrival  of  the  Nile '  (Silsileh),  of 
the  '  beginning  of  the  rising '  or  the  '  opening  of  the 
canals '  {passim),  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
popular  character  of  these  rejoicings,  as  revealed  in 
our  sources  and  in  the  classical  authors,  shows  a 
strong  resemblance  to  what,  during  last  century, 
was  still  the  character  of  festivals  such  as  that 
of  the  opening  of  the  khalig  at  Cairo.  Similari- 
ties are  equally  evident  in  festivals  such  as  those 
of  the  OSpiva-it  mentioned  by  the  contemporaries 
of  the  Alexandrian  civilization,  and  all  those 
popular  '  assemblies '  where  the  people  went  into 
the  country  or  to  the  neighbouring  necropolises  or 
into  the '  valley '  (Thebes,  Dendereh,  etc.),  to  make 
bouquets  of  honit  or  tekhui  flowers,  to  eat  lentils, 
or  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  new  honey,  while 
repeating  the  saying  :  yXvKi/  i;  d\T)9eia — as  Plutarch 
tells  us  {de  Is.  et  Osir.  68).  The  description  of 
rejoicings  of  this  kind  gives  the  impression  of 
something  quite  analogous  to  the  festival  of '  onions ' 
in  modern  Greece,  or  to  the  shamm  an-nasim  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  lower-class  people  of  modem 
Egypt  (see  below,  p.  884»). 

2.  Inter-provincial  festivals. — The  statues  of  the 
chief  divinities  of  the  nonies  came  out  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  pay  visits  of  great  pomp  to  their 
neighbours.  Information  in  the  form  of  accounts 
of  these  journeys  abounds  in  the  principal  temples. 
Harsliafitu  of  Heracleopolis  went  to  see  Hathor  of 
the  Fayyum,  and  the  latter  came  to  visit  him  in 
her  turn.  Edfu  saw  Hathor  of  Dendereh  arriving 
with  an  immense  suite  of  priests  and  followers; 
and  Horus  of  Edfu  afterwards  went  with  as  long 
a  train  to  the  festivals  of  Dendereh.  The  whole 
of  Egypt  was  continually  being  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  by  these  Divine  processions.  The  rejoic- 
ings lasted  several  days,  and  sometimes  several 
weeks.  Picturesque  descriptions  of  them  are  not 
wanting,  and  show  that  the  whole  population  took 
part,  augmented  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
outside,  not  to  mention,  of  course,  tlie  presence  of 
the  princes  of  the  respective  provinces  of  the  visit- 
ing gods,  their  officers,  and  the  whole  of  their 
clergy.  The  episodes  of  sham  wars  and  massacres, 
of  great  popular  affrays,  and  certain  strange  scenes 
where  troops  of  animals  (oxen,  goats,  etc.)  were 
hunted,  whipped,  or  put  to  death,  connect  these 
ceremonies  with  the  highest  antiquity.  Over  and 
above  the  legendary  wars  of  the  Osirian  myth, 
we  catch  glimpses  of  magical  feasts,  with  pro- 
pitiatory rites  in  connexion  with  hunting  or  tnlial 
wars,  similar  to  those  which  are  found  among 
modem  uncivilized  peoples. 

3.  Festivals  of  a  national  character.  —  The 
mechanism  which  set  these  festivals  in  motion  is 
easy  to  re-construct.  To  begin  with,  part  of  them 
took  their  rise  simply  in  the  successive  political 
lireponderance  of  the  large  towns  of  Egypt.  The 
festivals  of  the  local  gods  of  Memphis,  Thebes,  and 
the  Delta  lieranie  those  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  as 
each  town  in  turn  was  the  first  city  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  nation  adopted  in  each  case  the 
local  dates  of  the  festivals  or  anniversaries,  and 
established  them  as  general   feast-days.     Their 
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splendour  tended  to  pale  with  the  decline  of  the 
town  to  wliich  the  god  really  helonged ;  it  dim- 
inished in  favour  of  new-comers.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  at  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  great 
festivals  of  the  g'xis  of  Upper  Egypt  had  given 
place  to  those  of  the  divinities  of  the  Delta, 
because  it  was  in  Lower  Egypt  that  the  dynasties 
of  the  Bubastites,  the  Tanites,  and  the  Saites  had 
established  the  political  centre  of  the  Empire.  The 
KTeat  pilgrimages,  which  drew  the  faithful  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  are  held  henceforth  in 
connexion  with  the  festival  of  the  divinities  of 
Bnbastis,  Sais,  and  Buto.  But  side  by  side  with 
this  first  changing  group,  a  certain  number  of 
festivals,  throughout  almost  the  entire  course  of 
Egyptian  history,  are  celebrated  all  over  Egypt  at 
one  time.  They  are  almost  all  connected,  as  is 
only  logical,  with  those  gods  who,  with  the  chief 
god  Ra,  were  accepted  as  the  universally  adored 
gods,  by  the  side  of  the  local  gods  (with  whom  they 
are  frequently  confused).  These  are,  then,  festivals 
in  connexion  with  Ptah-Sokar  and  with  Osiris. 
As  well  as  having  in  all  the  large  towns  special 
sanctuaries,  where  the  festivals  of  their  particular 
calendars  were  celebrated,  their  great  anniversaries 
always  drew  to  Memphis,  Mendes,  or,  more  especi- 
ally, to  the  mysteries  of  Abydos  huge  crowds  wnich 
came  from  all  parts  of  Egypt. 

The  famous  Osirian  festivals  of  the  month  of  Choiak_  at 
Dendereb  seem  to  have  acquired  a  more  gradual  popularity, 
and  to  have  become  famous  only  when  the  festivals  of  Abydos 
declined.  As  to  the  Heliopolitan  festivals,  which  are  as  ancient 
u  the  very  history  of  Eeypt,  they  seem  to  have  retained  a 
monarchical  character  of  nigh  saceitlotal  initiation,  which 
separates  them  absolutely  from  the  great  pilgrimage  festivals 
of  the  other  famous  sanctuaries.  The  national  festivals  are 
connected  more  especially  with  the  funerary  life  of  Ptah-Sokar, 
Osiris,  and  their  devotees  (e.fl'.  the  festival  of  the  •  Round  of  the 
Walls '),  and  ought,  rationally  speaking,  to  be  taken  rather  in 
connexion  with  the  festivals  of  the  dead  (cf.  below). 

4.  Anniversaries  of  a  historical  or  pseudo- 
historical  character. — Although  still  having  a 
connexion  with  the  divine  life,  the  festivals  in 
question  have  reference  rather  to  acts  done  by 
human  chiefs  and  to  their  commemoration.  The 
Thinite  monuments  and  the  Stone  of  Palermo 
represent  for  us,  as  regards  the  most  ancient 
period,  the  '  festival  of  beating  Ann '  or  that 
of  'constructing  the  defences  of  Dewazefa,'  which 
may  be  connected  with  memories  of  the  real  great 
wars  of  primitive  Egypt  (but  with  reserve  as 
regards  the  mythological  share).  More  definite 
juiniversaries  were  instituted  by  the  Pharaohs  of 
the  first  Theban  Empire,  and  celebrated  the  con- 
qaests  of  the  monarchy.  The  '  festival  of  repelling 
the  troglodytes'  and  that  of  'taking  captive  the 
Nubians'  were  still  commemorated,  after  having 
been  instituted  by  Usirtesen  HI.  (Xllth  dynasty), 
nnder  Thothmes  ill.,  in  the  middle  of  the  New 
Empire. 

At  the  same  time,  we  oagbt  not  to  he  deceived  by  these 
aDniversaries.  At  certain  times,  some  Pharaoh  might  renew 
them  out  of  devotion  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  or  to  show  that 
he  was  repeating  his  exploits.  But  in  the  interval  they  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  everything  tends  to  prove  that  festivals 
of  this  type  rarely  survived  their  founder. 

5.  Foundation  of  sanctuaries. — The  great  deco- 
rative compositions  and  the  connected  texts  in 
the  temples  of  Deir  el-Bahri  or  Soleb,  as  well 
as  the  frescoes  of  Amama,  give  us,  with  much 
wealth  of  detail,  the  festivals  which  took  place 
at  the  foundation  of  new  temples.  The  arrival  of 
the  royal  prwession,  the  ritual  of  foundation,  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone  (Edfu),  the  ceremonies 
or  inauguration,  of  the  tirst  sacrifice,  and  the 
rejoicings  accompanying  all  may  be  followed  step 
by  step.  As  regards  Amama  in  particular,  the 
bio^aphical  pictures  left  by  the  principal  digni- 
taries on  the  walls  of  their  tombs  add  very  valuable 
information  to  the  official  descriptions  given  by 
other  documents,  in  that  they  show  in  a  life-like 


way  the   popular  gaiety  and  joyous  excitement 
of  the  crowd. 

6.  Coronations  and  royal  jubilees. — The  cate- 
gories of  anniversary  festivals  in  relation  to  the 
life  of  sons  of  gods  are  not  numerous  in  the  history 
of  Egypt.  The  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  Pharaoh 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  celebrated  in  a  regular 
way ;  the  festival  of  giving  the  name  was  neces- 
sarily confused,  through  the  mechanism  guiding 
the  making  of  royal  names,  with  the  festivals  of 
the  great  gods.  The  coronation  and  the  jubilee 
{sadu)  are  the  two  great  ceremonies.  The  first 
divides  itself  naturally  into  a  series  of  distinct 
festivals,  ranging  from  the  solemn  recognition  of 
the  king  by  the  chief  of  the  gods,  the  presentation 
to  the  people  in  the  court  of  tlie  temple,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  'sacred  name,'  to  the  consecration 
properly  so  called.  This  la.st  ceremony  was  fixed 
from  the  very  beginning  to  be  held  at  Heliopolis ; 
the  few  remaining  Memphite  monuments  represent 
it  as  being  attached  to  that  town,  and  it  is  seen 
from  historical  inscriptions  that  the  rule  of  the 
Pharaoh  was  not  considered  valid  till  after  the 
traditional  solemnities  had  been  accomplished  at 
the  Heliopolitan  sanctuaries.  Piankhi  himself,  the 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  was  not  considered  the  legiti- 
mate king  of  Egypt  until  he  had  undergone,  in 
the  ancient  capital,  all  the  long  ceremonies  fixed 
by  the  custom  of  thousands  of  years.  Without 
discussing  here  the  difficult  question  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  sadu,  it  is  evident  that  its  jubilee 
nature  makes  it  a  repetition  of  the  festivals  of  the 
coronation.  Through  it  we  obtain  part  of  the 
material  details  which  are  lacking  with  regard  to 
certain  points  of  the  coronation,  for  the  festivals 
of  sadu  have  everywhere  been  represented  on 
Egyptian  monuments  either  in  a  shortened  form 
or  at  full  length. 

The  texts  of  the  Pyramids  show  that  the  episodes  represented 
on  the  monuments  commemorative  of  the  sadu  (e.p,  at  Mem- 
phis [Xllth  dynasty])  existed  as  early  as  the  proto-historica! 
period.  They  are  found  almost  unaltered  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemys.  In  this  latter  period  Heliopolis  lost  the  privilege, 
which  Memphis  gained,  of  seeing  the  Pharaoh  crowned.  The 
most  detailed  and  curious  scenes  representing  the  magnificent 
pomp  of  these  festivals  and  the  concourse  of  all  the  dignitaries 
of  Egypt  are  represented  in  the  baa-reliefs  of  the  '  festival  hall  • 
of  Osorkon  11.,  found  and  re-constructed  in  1892  by  Naville  at 
Bubastis. 

7.  Royal  episodic  festivals. — Besides  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Pharaoh  in  the  great  festivals  of  the 
cult  or  in  the  commemorations  of  his  own  reign, 
two  distinct  series  of  festivals  have  been  left  us  by 
the  monuments. 

(a)  Those  htivinq  reference  to  expeditions  of  war 
and  celebrating  the  victories  of  the  Pharaoh  or  his 
triumphal  return, — The  royal  procession  with  its 
booty  and  its  captives,  the  solemn  arrival  of  am- 
bassadors or  tributes  from  foreign  lands,  and  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  presented  in  thanks  to  the  Divine 
Lords  are  the  subject  of  immense  decorative  com- 
positions on  bas-relief  and  frescoes,  either  in  the 
temples  themselves  (Kamak,  the  tower  of  Luxor, 
Raniesseum,  etc.)  or  on  the  walls  of  private  tombs 
(necropolises  of  Thebes  and  Amama). 

(b)  Those  accompanying  the  different  acts  of 
royal  life  (birth  of  princes,  marriages,  journeys, 
inauguration  of  palaces,  etc.). — The  sources,  which 
are  still  rather  incomplete,  are  furnished  especially 
by  the  paintings  of  Amarna,  which  constitute  in 
this  respect  a  series  of  historical  pages  of  the 
highest  interest.  We  must  make  special  mention 
of  the  arrival  of  the  famous  (^ueen-mother  Tyaa  at 
her  new  palace,  and  the  manifestations  of  aU  sorts 
which  marked  her  arrival  from  Thebes  (banquets, 
popular  rejoicings,  midnight  banquets,  processions 
of  musicians  and  of  torch-bearers,  military  parades, 
official  processions,  etc.). 

8.  Festivals  of  a  funerary  character.  —  The 
enumerations  or  calendars  of  the  Memphite  mas- 
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te^at  (IVth-VUh  dynasties),  of  Dendereh  (Vllth 
dynasty),  of  Syut  (Xtli  dynasty),  of  Bersheli, 
Gebrawi,  and  Beni-Has8an(XItli-XIIth  dynasties), 
of  the  Tliel)an  necropolises  (XVIIlth-XXVItli 
dynasties),  give  us  the  complete  lists.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  festivals  has  been  shown  in  art.  Cal- 
endar (Kgyp.).  The  form  of  procedure  is  the 
same  as  for  the  festivals  of  the  gods.  The  cults  of 
local  gods  of  the  dead  and  the  festivals  of  these 
funerary  gods  became,  at  least  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  gods,  national  anniversaries,  which  were 
little  by  little  all  fused  into  the  great  cycle  of  the 
cult  of  Ptah-Sokar- Osiris.  The  placing  of  the  god 
in  the  coffin  and  then  in  the  tomb,  the  planting  of 
sacred  trees  or  mystic  insignia  (ancient  fetishes  [?]), 
the  mourning  of  the  divine  family,  the  api>arent 
deatii  of  the  god  and  his  subsequent  resurrection, 
form  so  many  episodes  giving  rise  to  distinct  fes- 
tivals, with  which  are  connected  the  festivals  of 
ordinary  dead  persons.  The  participation  of  the 
living  in  the  principal  anniversaries  (see  the  fres- 
coes of  the  Theban  tomb  of  Nofirhatep)  gradually 
modihes  their  character.  The  agapes,  the  so-called 
'  funeral  banquets,'  the  general  mourning  on  the 
dAys  consecrated  to  the  dead,  the  annual  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  necropolises,  the  days  of  magic  '  navi- 
gation'  of  the  souls  towards  Abydos  (festival  of 
oats,  the  prow  of  which  is  turned  towards  Abydos 
in  the  night  'when  the  officiating  priest  awakes 
in  tears'),  the  festival  in  which  the  processions  go 
by  the  light  of  torches  to  seek  the  statues  of  the 
dead  in  the  necropolises,  and  the  festival  in  which 
'  the  round  of  the  walls  of  the  Temple  is  made  pray- 
ing for  the  venerated  dead,'  the  festival  of  new  tire, 
are  only  excerpta  which  may  be  quoted  in  passing. 
Herodotus  (iL  62)  has  given  a  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  episode  of  the  '  festival  of  the  Lamps. 

III.  Material  characteristics  axd  gen- 
eral CHARACTER. — The  description  of  the  pomp 
of  these  great  Egyptian  festivals  cannot  lie  made 
the  object  of  even  the  briefest  description  in  a 
summary  so  condensed  as  this.  The  Theban  pic- 
tures show  their  gaiety  and  magnificence  (see 
Lit.) :  troops  of  dancers  and  singers,  companies  of 
soldiers,  troops  of  negioes,  orchestras,  officers  and 
priests,  processions  of  bearers  of  offerings  or  sacred 
objects,  emblems,  banners,  etc.  We  have,  in  a 
word,  along  with  the  local  modifications  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization,  the  signs  of  rejoicing  which  are 
present  in  festivals  all  the  world  over.  The  three 
more  particularly  Egyptian  characteristics  of  these 
immense  processions  are :  (a)  the  sacred  boats, 
carried  on  litters,  on  which  are  placed  the  taber- 
na(;les  of  the  images  of  the  gods ;  (6)  the  carrying 
of  insignia  and  emblems,  in  which  may  sometimes 
be  recognized  the  survival  of  very  curious  archaic 
fetishisms  (the  '  box '  of  Min,  vases,  didu,  thrones 
■with  the  emblem  khaibet,  etc.);  (c)  the  participa- 
tion in  the  festivals  of  small  portable  statues  of 
deceased  kings  or  of  the  reigning  king.  This  par- 
ticipation of  the  royal  'souls'  is  mode  clear  by 
numerous  inscriptions  and  by  the  bas-reliefs  of 
Medinet-Habu,  Deir  el-Bahn,  Kamak,  Kames- 
seum,  Gumeh,  and  Luxor. 

Certain  traditional  and  especially  venerated  statues  (e.g. 
those  of  Ahmes  i.  and  Nofritant),  which  were  continually  being 
embellished  or  re-made  in  precious  material,  seem  to  have 
played  a  part  similar  to  that  of  the  most  famous  imai^es  of 
certain  of  our  Christian  sanctuaries.  The  participation  of  high 
dignitaries  and  the  local  nobility  in  these  festivals  would  re- 
quire a  long  article  for  itself  alone.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  magnificent  representations  on  the  staircases  of  Dendereh, 
and  more  especially  of  Edfu,  have  never  been  popularized  as 
they  stiould  be  by  modem  reproductions. 

The  frescoes  of  Amarna  and  the  notes  made  by 
Herodotus  during  his  travels  illustrate  brietiy  the 
part  played  by  the  iwpulace  in  all  these  ceremonies : 
the  noisy  and  sometimes  licentious  gaiety  of  the 
crowds  which  flocked  to  the  pilgrimage,  the  thou- 
Bands  of  devotees  encamped  in  the  approaches  to 


the  sanctuary,  give  the  impr««ion  that  a  festival 
of  modern  Egypt,  like  the  famous  fair  of  Tantali, 
must  still  present  an  accurate  picture  of  what  a 
great  festival  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs 
was  like. 

The  religious  ceremonies  which  were  there  gone 
through  consisted  essentially  in  the  following : 

(a)  A  representation  of  celestial  navigation  by 
small  sacred  lioats  on  the  sacred  lake  of  the  temples. 
This  is  probably  the  most  ancient  source  of  the 
theme  of  the  procession  ;  it  is  connected  with  the 
organization  of  mimetic  magic  in  its  civilized  form. 
(6)  Journeys  (by  land  and  sea)  taken  by  the  statues 
of  gods,  visiting  their  various  provincial  sanctuaries. 
As  if  they  were  real  living  guests,  they  receive  gifts 
on  their  arrival,  and  are  entertained  at  solemn 
feasts  ;  they  are  washed,  anointed,  perfumed,  and 
robed.  Sometimes  they  rest  for  the  night  '  on  a 
bed  of  flowers.'  During  their  journey  they  halt  at 
'  stations  of  rest,'  analogous  to  the  reposoirs  of 
Koman  Catholic  state  processions.  A  solemn  sacri- 
fice marks  the  culminating  point  of  the  ceremony. 
(c)  Visits  of  the  gods  to  the  tombs  of  deceased  kings 
or  princes  in  the  necropolis,  on  the  great  days  of 
commemoration  of  the  dead,  (rf)  The  presence  of 
divine  statues  at  the  solemn  acts  symbolizing 
the  great  events  of  agricultural  life  (the  rising  of 
the  Nile,  the  cutting  of  the  first  sheaf  at  the  har- 
vest), (c)  Sacred  dramas,  consisting  particularly 
in  representations  of  wars,  battles,  and  brawls, 
interspersed  with  songs  and  incantations.  The 
'mystieries'  of  the  type  of  Mendes,  Abydos,  and 
Dendereh  are  of  a  more  complicated  kind  ;  in  them 
was  given  a  representation,  lasting  for  some  days 
and  taking  place  at  various  points  of  the  sacred 
territory,  of  the  wars  of  the  god,  his  death,  the 
battles  of  his  supporters,  his  entombment,  and  his 
resurrection.  The  making  of  symbolical  images  of 
the  god,  which  had  been  broken  in  pieces,  a-ssociat- 
ing  his  death  and  resurrection  with  the  processes 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  sulistances  of 
Nature  (com  and  vine),  is  the  most  salient  feature 
of  the  famous  Osirian  festivals  of  the  month  of 
Choiak.  Ceremonies  like  those  of  the  great  pil- 
grimages naturally  lasted  several  days,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  even  several  weeks.  Festivals  of  even  a 
local  character,  like  the  '  great  outing  of  Amon,' 
were  extended  for  a  whole  month  throughout  the 
Theban  territory. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  articles  Calendar 
(Egyp.)  and  Dualism  (Egyp.)  explains  clearly 
enough  the  essential  meaning  and  aim  of  the  ele- 
mentary acts  constituting  the  framework  of  the 
festivals  as  well  as  the  character  of  pilgrimages  or 
processions  in  connexion  with  the  cult  of  the  gods. 
The  very  nature  of  the  festivals  of  foundation  or 
the  royal  festivals  shows  us  their  value  and  their 
intention.  What  must  be  more  strongly  empha- 
sized, as  belonging  specially  to  Egypt,  is  the  im- 
portance which  the  participation  in  ceremonies  had 
for  an  Egyptian.  The  festival  of  an  Egyptian  god 
was  not  only  a  magic  reproduction,  which  became 
later  a  symbolical  commemoration  ;  the  living  and 
the  dead  really  participated  in  the  virtue  and  the 
favourable  influences  \TOich  flowed  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  '  outings '  of  the  gods.  Men  con- 
triVmted,  along  with  their  divinities,  towards  the 
maintaining  of  '  order '  ;  their  enthusiastic  grati- 
tude for  the  work  accomplished  by  the  gods  in  the 
past,  combined  with  their  confidence  in  them  for 
future  struggles,  led  them  to  consider  participation 
in  the  sacred  dramas  as  a  real  religious  duty,  the 
performance  of  which  acquired  merit  and  a  sure 
outlook  for  the  future  life.  In  many  respects  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  festivals  of  Abydos  must  have 
constitute!!  for  the  Egyptian  a  meritorious  act 
analogous  to  that  of  o  Musalman  s  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 
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Geoege  Foucart. 
FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Greek).'  — A 
writer  on  this  subject  has  abundance — embarrass- 
ing abundance  almost — of  material  for  the  first 
part  of  the  title,  but  very  little  for  the  second, 
unless  it  be  made  to  include  all  religious  rites  not 
of  a  wholly  joyous  nature ;  and,  even  then,  the 
festivals  are  stUl  greatly  in  the  majority.  Greek 
religion  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  cheerful  affair, 
and,  among  a  people  wliose  ordinary  diet  was 
Lenten  enough,  actual  days  of  abstinence  {yii<rretai) 
were  not  common.  Throughout  this  article  we 
propose  to  use  '  festival '  as  a  general  term,  corre- 
sponding to  ioprri,  for  any  kind  of  a  periodical 
observance,  whether  joyous  or  sad.  We  can  hope 
only  to  give  a  bare  outline  description,  with  a  few 
illustrations,  of  the  general  nature  of  Greek 
festivals  in  the  classical  period,  with  some  slight 
account  of  what  we  believe  to  have  been  their 
origin.    They  may  be  classed  thus  : 

(1)  Agricuttural.—Vndet  this  head  (all  an  immense  number 
of  festivals  in  honour  of  deities  who,  in  origin  at  least,  are  gods 
of  ploughing  and  sowing,  harvest  and  vintage.  In  this  con- 
nexion, therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  understand  clearly,  once 
for  all,  at  what  times  in  the  year  various  agricultural  operations 
were,  and  are,  carried  on  in  Greece.3  Ploughing  comes  (a)  in 
October,  (6)  in  spring.    Sowing  is  at  the  end  of  Octol)er(f  »'w/MJy, 

*  early,'  as  it  is  called  nowadays)  and  in  November  io^i,  *  late  '). 
Harvest,  beginning  with  barley,  is  from  the  end  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June.     Hence  the  modem  peasant  calls  June  Qrptirr^, 

*  harvest-month.'  Threshing  takes  place  in  July  ('AAwfapijf, 
'  threshing-month ').     The  vintage  is  in  September  (Tpvyipiit, 

*  vintage-month '). 

(2)  National  and  emnmemvratioe. — Under  this  head  we  in- 
cluds  such  festivals  as  the  Panathenaia,  and  the  anniversaries 
of  victories.  Of  course,  they  were  often  dedicated  to  '  agricul- 
toml '  deities  ;  but  their  intent  was  to  commemorate,  not  the 
god's  power  in  Nature,  but  his  dealings  with  a  particular 
people,  or  his  help  on  a  particular  occasion.  The  Great  Games 
might  be  brought  under  this  head  for  convenience'  sake,  though 
their  origin  is  not  beyond  dispute. 

(3)  Feasts  of  heroes  and  under-world  poirers  generally. — This 
is  closely  connected  with  (1),  but  again  the  view-point  is 
different ;  the  earth-power  is  worshipped,  not  so  much  as  mak- 
ing the  soil  bring  forth  fruits,  but  rattier  as  influencing  the  fate 
of  the  dead.  T^e  few  mournful  rites  which  are  recortled  are 
mostly  included  here. 

(4)  Orgiastic  ceremonies. — Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  are  foreign. 
The  most  important  are  the  Bw-'Chic  rites,  which  come  from 
Thrace.  The  Orphic  worship,  which  springs  from  them,  cannot 
be  considered  here. 

r.  Agricultural  festivals.  —  The  earliest  and 
simplest  form  of  these  festivals  is  nothing  more 
than  vegetation-magic,  originally  without  refer- 
ence to  a  god  at  all.  Athens  celebrated,  side  by 
side  with  festivals  of  a  more  civilized  type,  two 
curiously  archaic  ceremonies,  the  Thesmophoria  and 
the  Skirophoria.  In  classical  times  they  were  taken 
under  the  protection  of  State-deities  ;  *  but  we  can 
still  see  the  old  magic  preserved  where  it  would  be 
risking  too  much  to  let  any  ancient  ceremony  go, 

1  The  works  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  are  of  primar>' 
importance. 

'  Abbreviations  :  Fam.  =  L.  R.  Famell,  Cults  of  the  Greet 
States,  1S96H.  ;  Mom.=A.  Hommsen,  Fesle  der  Stadt  Athen, 
1898;  Nils.  =  M.  P.  Nilsson,  Griechische  Feste  von  religioser 
Bedeutung,  1906;  Harr,  s=J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Religion,  1903  (s  1908). 

3  The  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  information  here  to 
l>r.  8imo8  Menardos,  Lecturer  in  Byzantine  and  Modern  Greek 
at  Oxford. 

4  See  Aristopb.  Tketm.  296. 


and  preserved  also  by  the  conservatism  of  the 
women,  the  natural  tillers  of  the  soil  and  workers 
of  earth-magic ;  for,  as  they  know  how  to  bear 
children,  they  can  induce  the  earth  to  do  likewise. 
7010  0iXi;,  T^Ke  (coi  ai'  real  5'  liStves  i\a<fipal '  is  in  ell'ect 
what  the  women  of  all  primitive  peoples  have 
always  said — since  before  Khea  bare  Zeus. 

The  Thesmophoria  was  in  Pyanopsion  (October), 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  women  alone,  and  in 
secret,"  on  the  Pnyx.  Our  accounts,  the  chief  of 
which  is  a  scholiast  on  Lucian,  Dial.  Meret.,  are 
vague,  and  overlaid  with  mythological  interpreta- 
tions; but  this  much  can  be  gathered.  Into  cer- 
tain chasms  {p-iyapa)  mgi  were  thrown,'  and  left  to 
rot  and  be  devoured  by  the  snakes  who  lived  there  ; 
and  the  remains — of  last  year's  pigs,  apparently — 
were  taken  up  by  women  who  had  been  purified  for 
three  days  and  were  called  dKT-Xiipioi,  '  drawers-up.' 
Tliey  were  then  placed  upon  an  altar,  '  and  they 
believe,'  says  the  scholiast,  '  that  whoever  takes 
some,  and  mixes  it  with  the  seed  he  sows,  will  have 
a  good  crop.'  Here  we  have  a  wide-spread  form 
of  vegetation-ritual — the  preparation  of  a  kind  of 
manure,  intended  to  act,  not  as  ordinary  manure 
does,  as  the  aKlpa,  or  white  earth,  was  perhaps 
supposed  to  do  later  on  in  the  Skirophoria,  but  by 
virtue  of  its  maiia,  due  partly  to  the  prolific 
nature  of  the  pig,  partly,  it  may  be,  to  the  influence 
of  the  serpents,  the  regular  avatar  of  chthonian 
powers.  The  festival  lasted  three  days,  which 
seem  to  have  been  called  &voioi  Kal  KiBodos,  vrinTela, 
and  (coXXiT^i'eto. 

In  connexion  with  the  corresponding  summer 
festival,  the  Skirophoria,  we  get  the  strange  rite 
of  the  Arrhephoria,  a  word  of  somewhat  doubtful 
meaning,  but  probably  implying  '  tlie  carrying  of 
male  things.'  In  this,  little  girl.s— so  young  that 
their  chastity  was  absolutely  indubitable— pre- 
pared by  a  year's  residence  on  the  Acropolis,  were 
given,  at  night,  certain  sacred  objects,  which  they 
carried  by  a  natural  underground  descent  to  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens ;  and  thence 
they  returned,  with  certain  other  covered  objects 
which  the  priestess  gave  them.  These  objects 
were,  no  doubt,  fertility  charms  of  some  sort, 
probably  phallic,  and  their  covering,  together  with 
the  virginity  of  their  bearers,  acted  as  a  sort  of  non- 
conductor, and  prevented  their  virtue  from  being 
wasted.  Here  we  get  all  the  elements  of  agricul- 
tural ritual,  the  use  of  objects  having  great  and 
mysterious  viana,  and  the  importance  attached  to 
virginity,  a  state  whose  magical  potency  is  matched 
only  by  pregnancy. 

liqually  primitive,  in  part  at  least  of  their  rites, 
are  two  festivals  of  tlie  god  wliose  name  we 
naturally  associate  with  advanced  Hellenic  culture 
—Apollo.  These  are  the  Spartan  Karneia  and  the 
Athenian  Thargelia.  In  the  former  we  have  clear 
indications  of  a  vintage  festival  *  of  a  sort  practised 
all  over  Europe,  and  still  surviving  in  places. 

'  A  certain  functionary  was  decked  with  garlands,  and,  after 
praying  for  blessings  on  the  city,  started  off  running,  pursued 
by  certain  young  men  who  must  be  unmarried  and  who  were 
called  <rT<n^vAo5po/ioi  or  '  grape-cluster-runners' :  if  they  caught 
him,  it  was  a  good  omen  for  the  State,  but  bad  if  they  failed.'  5 

The  Tliargelia,  in  the  month  Thargelion  =  May, 
furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  a  still  more  primi- 
tive form  of  the  same  rite.  The  functionary  in 
the    Karneia — no   doubt   an   embodiment  of    the 

J  Callimachus,  ad  lovem,  29. 

2  Cf.  Aristoph.  Thesm.,  passim.  For  numerous  examples  of 
non-Attic  Thesmophoria,  and  an  account  of  their  ritual,  see 
Nils.  313  ff.  It  is  one  of  the  few  feasts  with  distinctly  mournful 
acts  occurring  in  them — fasting,  sitting  on  the  ground,  etc. 
These  are  probably  vegetation-magic  (Nils.  318). 

3  Harr.  I20«f. 

■*  The  Karneia  was  in  the  month  Kameio8  =  Metageitnion  = 
August,  roughly. 

"*  Karn.  iv.  259  f.  For  numerous  examples  of  this  sort  of 
ritual,  see  Frazer,  GB',  pt.  v.  ;  and,  tor  the  dreased-up  lunc- 
tionary,  cf.  the  English  Jack-in-the-Groen. 
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veget-ation-spirit — was  merely  pursued  and  caujjlit, 
to  get  his  fructifying  power  for  the  Spartan  vine- 
yards. The  pharmakoi  in  the  Thargelia  were, 
some  authorities  inform  us,  actually  put  to  death. 
Our  chief  authority,  Tsetzes  {Hist.  '23,  726-756), 
assores  ns  that  a  man  selected  for  his  ugliness  was 
led  out  to  sacrifice  {rwy  irivrur  dfioptfxliTaToy  f/yov  us 
wpii  Bvalar),  and  after  several  rites,  intended, 
obviously,  to  indicate  his  connexion  with  a  fertiliz- 
ing vegetation-power,'  was  burned  and  his  ashes 
'  scattered  to  the  sea  and  the  winds  aa  a  purification 
of  the  tainted  city.'  Harpocration  adds  that  this 
was  done  at  the  Thargelia,  and  not  merely,  as 
Tsetzes  says,  '  if  disaster,  by  the  wrath  of  heaven, 
overtook  a  city.'  The  intention  is  obvious :  the 
phamuikoi  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  incar- 
nate vegetation-deities  and  scapegoats.  On  both 
connts,  of  course,  they  are  liable  to  be  put  to 
death — in  the  one  case,  to  prevent  their  powers 
from  waning  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
re-incarnated,  and,  in  the  other,  to  get  utterly  rid 
of  them  and  of  the  sins  with  which  they  are  laden. 

But  they  were  certainly  not  actually  put  to 
death  in  civilized  Athens.  On  human  sacrihce  the 
Greeks  of  historical  times  looked  with  loathing 
and  abhorrence  even  keener  than  ours,  because 
they  were  nearer  to  it — just  as  the  N.  Amer. 
Indians,  some  of  whom  at  least  were  once  ritual 
cannibals,  regard  as  permanently  infamous  any  of 
their  number  whom  hunger  has  driven  to  such  a 
terrible  resource.'  Yet  no  enemy  of  Athens  ever 
accuses  her  of  so  awful  a  practice  ;  Athenians,  and 
notably  the  author  of  the  Minos,  are  as  emphatic 
as  any  one  in  denouncing  it ;  and  our  authorities 
for  the  practice  are  late  and  doubtful.'  Finally, 
the  Thargelia  was  a  festival  of  Apollo,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  not  even  the  righteous 
execution  of  a  condemned  criminal  was  allowed  to 
sully  its  purity.  The  killing  of  the  pharmakoi 
can  have  been  only  a  form  ;  but  no  doubt,  in 
earlier  times  or  among  more  backward  sections  of 
the  Greek  world,  it  was  real.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
part  of  a  great  ceremony  of  purification,  prepara- 
tory to  getting  in  the  harvest,  of  the  »ame  culture- 
stratum  as  the  fertilizing  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria 
and  Arrhephoria.  Apollo's  connexion  with  it  is 
not  very  clear ;  probably  in  his  character  of  a  god 
of  harvest  *  he  took  over  an  older  ceremonial. 

Of  especial  interest  to  us,  particularly  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  are  those  mimetic  vegeta- 
tion-rites connected  with  the  name  of  Dionysos — 
the  dances  and  mummings  of  the  'goat -men,' 
which  ultimately  led  up  to  Tragedy '  and  Comedy. 
In  these  and  many  other  ceremonies  it  is  not  pri- 
marily Dionysos  the  wine-god  who  is  worshipped 
(a  wine-deity  pure  and  simple  would  hardly  ea^wrfe 
wine  from  some  of  his  oll'erings,  as  Dionysos  did), 
but  rather  Dionysos  the  god  of  fertility  in  general, 
and  especially  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  In 
Thrace  there  survives  to  this  day  •  a  curious  ritual 
in  which  we  get  both  phalloi,  reminding  ns  of  the 
phallic  choruses  out  of  which,  says  Aristotle, 
Comedy  sprang,  and  a  masque  of  men  dressed  in 
goat-skins,  which  provides  at  last  the  needed  link 
between  rpiyos  and  rpaftpSla  and  helps  to  sweep 
away  various  absurd  etymologies.'  For  this 
masque  is  '  tragic,'  and  turns  on  the  death  of 
one  of    the   characters— no   doubt  in   old   times 

'  Tvpoi-  T«  i6vrn  TV  X'V'^  *<*'^  fid^av  koI  iirxaSa?, 
€irToutn  oZv  paniiovrt^  tKetvov  tit  rb  Wof , 
VKiAAiUf  ovitcuf  aypCoit  re  KaX  oAAotv  Twr"  aypiuv. 

•  See  A.  D.  Cameron,  Tlie  Xew  A'orW,  Applcton,  1910,  p.  362  f. 
'  There  is  better  evidence  for  some  other  places,  as  AMera 

«nd  Rhodea.     Sea  Furn.  iv.  267  «.,  on  the  whole  question. 

•  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  some  readers  that  Apollo's 
connexion  with  the  ran  ia  a  men  (anoy  o(  late  mythologistsand 
tyncretizers. 

•  Fam.  T.  210  fl. 

•  R.  H.  Dawkins,  In  JBS  xxvi.  pt.  ii.  0906). 

'  S.g.  Harr.  421 1.;  (or another  tTieory,  see  ERE  Iv.  870. 


Dionysos  himself.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  death,  followed  by  the 
resurrection,  of  a  vegetation-god  ;  Adonis,  Osiris, 
Diorysos,  Balder,  all  come  under  this  head — the 
good  god  who  is  slaun  by  Winter  or  the  Storm,  and 
generally  returns  again  in  the  spring.  No  festival 
of  Dionysos  comes  in  the  summer ;  he  is  worshipped 
in  spring  and  autumn.  His  three  Attic  feasts 
were  in  Poseideon  =  December  (Rural  Dionysia), 
Gamelion= January  (Lenaia),  and  Elaphebalion 
=  March  (Greater  or  City  Dionysia),  and  he  is  also 
connected  with  the  'Feast  of  All  Souls'  ('A»9f<r- 
7T)pto)  in  Anthesterion  =  February.  Counting  the 
Rural  Dionysia  and  Lenaia  as  merely  two  forms 
of  the  same  festival,  we  get  the  three  feasts  just 
about  where  we  should  expect  them  in  the  case  of 
an  agricultural  deity  :  one  at  the  time  of  new 
wine  (Anthesteria),  one  in  full  sprin"  (Great 
Dionysia),  and  one  (Lenaia)  to  arouse  the  sleep- 
ing vegetation-power  in  winter.  He  has  no  Attic 
festival,  however,  in  Pyanopsion  (October),  its 
place  being  taken  by  the  older  ceremonies  already 
described.  Roughly,  then,  we  get  ancient  agrarian 
festivals  answering  in  date  to  Easter,  St.  De- 
metrius' day,'  and  Christmas  in  Motlem  Greece, 
while  the  Anthesteria  contains  elements  of  some- 
thing like  Lenten  observances.'  It  is  a  fresh 
example  of  the  Church's  marvellous  and  far- 
sighted  power  of  adaptation  in  making  her  great 
feasts  como  at  times  of  the  year  already  conse- 
crated, in  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  by  the 
existence  of  similar  pagan  festivals. 

But  we  must  pass  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  two  great  Athenian  feasts,  the 
Lenaia  and  the  Greater  Dionysia.  In  these  little 
is  left  of  the  simple  and  primitive  Nature-cult, 
either  on  its  quasi-magical  or  on  its  orgiastic  side 
(to  be  considered  laterj.  The  former  festival  con- 
sisted (I)  of  a  procession,  managed  by  the  king- 
archon  and  certain  assistants  {iiriiie\rp-al)  chosen 
from  the  sacred  gentes  of  the  Eumolpidai  and 
Kerykes ;  (2)  of  a  contest  of  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry,  managed  by  the  king-archon  alone.'  Only 
the  contest  {iyiir)  is  important,  for  it  was  at  this 
that  many  of  the  great  dramatic  works  were  pro- 
duced. In  this  connexion,  it  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully kept  in  mind  that  the  plays  were  all  religious, 
at  least  m  theory,  and  that  going  to  see  them  was 
an  act  of  worship.  A  devout  Greek  did  not  go  to 
the  theatre  to  see  a  play  of  Sophocles  or  Aristo- 
phanes merely  because  he  found  it  amusing  or 
moving,  any  more  than  a  devout  Florentine  goes 
to  Santissima  Annunziata  on  Easter  morning 
merely  because  the  singing  is  good.  Of  course, 
iesthetic  enjoyment  played  its  part,  as  it  gener- 
ally does — the  people  who  built  the  Parthenon  or 
Cologne  Cathedral  were  moved  by  a  love  of  beauty 
as  well  as  religious  zeal, — but,  in  its  essence,  the 
State's  action  in  appointing  choregoi,  the  choregos' 
fitting  out  and  training  his  chorus,  the  dramatist's 
composition  of  the  tragedy  or  comedy,  and  the 
spectator's  presence  in  the  theatre  were  all  parts 
of  the  public  and  private  religious  duty  of  Athens 
and  her  citizens.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had 
any  such  union  between  Church  and  State  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
miracle-play  was  almost  as  much  a  part  of  the 
service,  at  some  times  of  the  year,  as  the  Kyrie  or 
the  Te  Deum.  The  tragedies,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  are  the  glorified  form  of  old  pea.sant 
miracle-plays,  very  like  our  own  May-day  and 
Christmas  mummings  in  general  appearance,  re- 
presenting the  contest  between  the  two  champions 
and  the  death  of  one  of  them.'    Rather  harder  to 

I  October  fO.  >  Fasting  and  purlfioation. 

3[Arist.]'A«.  noA.WB.  1. 

<  Eidgeway,  Origin  o  Tragedy,  Camb.  IBIO,  takes  a  different 
view. 
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explain  is  the  Old  Comedy,  with  its  railing  and 
satire,  its  wild  fun  and  huft'oonery,  and  its  frequent 
coarseness.  Yet  this  is  explicable  enough  as  a 
survival,  and  not  merely  a  survival — for  the  ideas 
were  still  alive  in  Greece — of  old  notions  connected 
with  fertility,  magic,  and  good-luck  charms.  We 
have  countless  examples,  many  of  them  Greek, 
of  peasant  merry-makings,  with  their  attendant 
broad  fun  at  the  expense  of  all  and  sundry,  the 
ancient  '  jests  from  the  waggon ' ;  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  see,  later  on,  that  in  the  highly- 
developed  worship  of  Demeter  and  Kore  one  char- 
acteristic of  these  was  still  carefully  preserved — 
their  deliberate  coarseness.  The  phallos,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  was  used  in  these  primi- 
tive ntes  as  a  symbol  of  fertility.  It  had  its 
verbal  equivalent  —  designedly  coarse  and  foul 
jests.  These  were  no  mere  wantonness — we  hear 
of  respectable  women  ceremonially  using  them — 
but  part  of  the  fertility-charm.  As  to  the  con- 
tinual railing  against  individuals,  that  may  be 
serious  enough  sometimes  in  Aristophanes,  but  in 
its  ultimate  origin  it  was  as  often  as  not  a  mere 
method  of  averting  the  evil  eye ;  just  as  a  street- 
boy  spits  on  a  new-found  com  '  for  luck ' — really 
to  show,  or  pretend  to  show,  his  contempt  for  it, 
and  so  avoid  nemesis.  We  can  now  understand 
why  Aristophanes  dares  to  rail  against  Dionysos 
himself,  painting  him  as  fool,  coward,  effeminate, 
and  incontinent.  It  is  really  (though  whether 
Aristophanes  fully  realized  this  is  doubtful)  a 
pious  mode  of  adaress — an  averting  from  the  god 
of  any  possible  ipdivot.  Dionysos,  though  he  could 
be  very  terrible,  was  a  friendly  god  who  came 
close  to  his  worshippers  in  their  feastings ;  and 
extreme  reverence  for  the  beings  he  worshipped 
was  not  a  characteristic  of  the  Greek.'  Of.  artt. 
Drama  and  Drama  (Greek). 

So  much  for  the  spirit  of  the  plays.  The  details 
of  their  production  are  fully  discussed  in  well- 
known  books,  such  as  Uaigh  s  Attic  Theatre,  Ox- 
ford, 1889,  and  need  not  be  entered  into  here,  any 
more  than  the  vexed  question  of  stage  or  no  stage. 
These  points  have  absolutely  no  tearing  on  the 
religious  side  of  the  question.  It  should,  however, 
be  noted — what  Dorpfeldt  has  overlooked — that 
whether  his  discovery  of  the  precinct  iv  MfiKus 
and  of  the  wine-press  be  all  he  claims  for  it  or  not, 
the  name  At/koioi  has  nothing  to  do  with  Xrjrif, 
'  a  wine-vat,'  which  would  give  Aiji-eiot,  but  must 
come  from  Afjyai,  an  old  word  for  '  Maenads,'  and 
signify  '  god  of  the  Bacchantes.'*  The  feast  itself, 
however,  has  nothing  of  the  orgiastic  character 
which  the  name  might  imply. 

The  chief  occasion  for  the  production  of  plays 
was  the  Great  or  City  Dionysia,  in  Elaphebolion. 
This  began,  on  the  8th,  with  a  rpoaydiv,  including 
lyric  performances — no  doubt,  as  in  the  Lenaia, 
dithyrambs,  the  form  from  which  Tragedy  is  said 
to  have  been  evolved — and  oft'erings  to  Asklepios. 
The  feast  proper  began,  as  we  gather  from  Fau- 
sanias  (I.  xxix.  2  and  other  passages),  with  a 
solemn  procession,  in  which  the  sacred  cult-statue 
of  Dionysos  of  Eleutherai  was  carried  to  the  pre- 
cinct of  Artemis  '  Best  and  Fairest '  near  the 
Academy.  In  this  kanephoroi,  or  girls  carrying 
baskets  containing  sacred  emblems — probably  of 
a  similar  nature  to  those  borne  by  the  arrhephoroi 

1  Nor  always  of  medbeval  Europe ;  cf.  the  following;  lines 
from  a  Frencii  mystery-play  on  the  Crucifixion  : 
*  P6re  ^ternet,  l^ve-toi  !  n'an-lu  pas  vergojjne  ? 
Ton  Kilz  est  mort,  et  tu  dors  coiimie  ung  ivrogne  ! ' 
This  is  quite  as  tar  removed  from  the  Dies  Irat  as  Xanthias' 
u>  xpvtrol  6ea\ 

from  the  •ong*  of  the  Initiated  in  the  Hance.  So  Bhagavati  is 
elaborately  insulted  at  her  great  spring-testival  at  Craniranore 
(•MO£>,pt.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  280). 

*  Fam.  T.  206 ;  NiU.  276,  who  aptly  compares  KTivayinis. 
Mommaen  and  UJM  Harrison  support  the  contrary  view. 


— took  part,  as  also  did  dancing  and  singing  boys. 
A  phallic  procession  is  also  mentioned.'  Next^ 
pernaps  on  the  10th  and  following  days — came  the 
dramatic  contests  in  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysos 
on  the  slope  of  the  Akropolis.  Here  there  as- 
sembled, not  only  the  Athenians  themselves,  as 
at  the  Lenaia,"  but  also  representatives  from  all 
over  the  Empire,  and  from  foreign  States.  This 
was  the  occasion  on  which  most  of  the  new 
tragedies  were  produced  ;  indeed,  '  at  the  new 
tragedies  '  (icaii'ats  rpayifSlaii)  is  sometimes  used  to 
mean  '  at  the  City  Dionysia.'  We  hear,  neverthe- 
less, of  new  tragedies  being  produced  even  at  the 
minor  Peiraio  Dionysia  ;  and  Aristophanes'  *  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Lenaia  show  that  he  often 
produced  a  new  play  then,  as  was  natural,  since  so 
much  of  his  humour  is  topical  and  local. 

The  most  discussed  of  all  these  agricultural  and 
quasi-agricultural  festivals  are  the  two  held  yearly 
in  Attica  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Kore,  the 
Lesser  and  Greater  Mysteries.  A  good  deal  is 
known  of  the  external  ritual  of  these  great  cere- 
monies (ri,  ipafepCis  dpii/ieva),  but  exactly  what  was 
taught,  or  whether  anything  at  all  was  taught, 
has  been  a  much-disputed  point,  ever  since  Lobeck's 
learning  and  common  sense  cleared  away  the  ab- 
surd theories  of  earlier  speculators  {Aglacrphamus, 
pt.  i.). 

The  Lesser  Mysteries  took  place  in  Anthesterion, 
probably  about  the  20th,'  at  Agra,  or  Agrai,  on 
the  Ilissus.  Here,  as  in  the  Greater  Mysteries,  a 
•  truce  of  God '  was  proclaimed  throughout  Greece, 
to  allow  would-be  initiates  to  come  to  Athens  un- 
molested. We  know,  unfortunately,  next  tonothing 
about  the  rites,  except  that  they  must  have  been 
simple,  as  there  was  no  temple  of  Demeter,  so  far 
as  we  know,  at  Agrai,  and  consequently  no  place 
for  elaborate  Spdiieva  to  take  place.'  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  candidate  who  had  been  initiated 
in  these  mysteries  became  aiidarrii,  and  was  entitled 
to  admission  to  the  Greater  Mysteries  the  next 
year  but  one. 

The  Greater  Mysteries  were  held  in  Boedromion,' 
the  truce  lasting  from  the  full  moon  of  Metageitnion 
to  Pyanopsion  10.  They  began,  it  would  seem,  on 
the  13th,  with  a  procession  of  the  Athenian  epheboi 
to  Eleusis  to  get  t4  Upi,  certain  sacred  objects  of 
which  we  know  little,  but  which  probably  included 
ancient  and  peculiarly  holy  cult-statues  of  the  two 
goddesses.  They  returned  the  next  day .  Then  on 
the  15th  came  the  dyvpfiSt,  or  assemblage  of  the 
candidates,  who  on  the  next  day  were  solemnly 
addressed  by  the  kingarchon,  the  hierophant,  and 
daduchoi,  at  the  Stoa  Poikile.  All  who  were 
guilty  of  certain  ritual  impurities  (such  as  the 
eating  of  forbidden  foods),  all  who  were  unable  to 
understand  Greek,  all  who  had  been  deprived  of 
civic  rights,  and  other  disqualified  persons,  were 
warned  away.  What  this  speech  was  like  one 
can  gather  from  Aristophanes'  parody  of  it  {Han. 
354ii;). 

'  Let  every  one  stand  aside 
Who  owns  an  intellect  muddled  with  sins,  or  in  arts  liiie  these 

untried  ; 
If  the  mystic  rites  of  the  Muses  true  he  has  never  seen  or  sung. 
If  he  never  the  magical  music  Icnew  of  Cratinus  the  Bull-eater's 

tongue. 

Behold,  I  give  word  ;  and  agtdn  give  word  ;  and  give  word  tor 

the  third,  last  time  ; 
Matte  room,  all  such.'  ^ 


1  CIA  i.  31.    See  Mom.  436  ff.,  for  a  detailed  account. 

^  Aristopb.  Ach.  &03ft.  This  Indicates  that  The  Achamiani 
was  produced  at  the  Ijenaia,  but  The  BabyUmiang  at  the  Greater 
Dionysia. 

s  Mom.,ehapteron*KIeineMy9terien.'  The  month  is  furnished 
by  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  26 ;  the  duration  of  the  truce  (full- 
moon  of  Qamelion-Elaphebolion  10)  indicates  the  20th  as  a 
likely  date. 

*  Farn.  iii.  169  for  the  few  facts  tliat  are  known. 

»  Plut.  1. 1 ;  Camill.  19 ;  Phokion,  6  ;  of.  CIA  i.  4,  n.  1  B. 
1      s  Murray's  translation. 
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Next  followed  the  rite  which  gave  the  day  ite 
name,  &\aSt  nvvrai,  '  To  the  sea,  ye  mystai ! '  The 
whole  body  of  the  initiate  went  down  to  Phaleron, 
waslied  themselves  in  the  sea,  and  also  washed 
their  pigs.  For  in  this,  as  in  all  rites  of  a  clithonian 
nature,  the  pig  was  a  recognized  means  of  purifica- 
tion, generally  by  means  of  its  blood.  Exactly  how 
the  animals  were  used  on  this  occasion  we  do  not 
know  ;  Ran.  338  strongly  suggests  that  they  formed 
the  material  for  some  kind  of  sacrificial  feast. 

Then  followed  certain  rites  of  which  little  is  known. 
On  the  17th  we  hear  of  a  sacrifice  of  a  sucking-pig 
to  Denieter  and  Kore.'  On  the  18th  (?)  there  was  a 
procession  in  honour  of  Asklepios,  probably  identical 
with  the  Epidanria  which  Philostratos  mentions 
(Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  iv.  18).»  On  the  19th,  late  in 
the  day,  so  as  to  last  well  into  the  night,  and  there- 
fore, by  Greek  reckoning,  into  the  20th,  came  the 
great  T^kchos-procession  to  Eleusis,  visiting  various 
holy  places  en  route,  and  stopping  at  a  certain 
bridge*  over  the  Cephissos  for  the  rough  jesting 
whicli,  we  have  already  seen,  is  associated  with 
agricultural  rites.*  Here  we  have  to  notice  the 
presence  of  lakchos-Dionysos  in  this  festival  of 
Deraeter  and  her  daughter.  Our  earliest  document, 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter  (?  7th  cent.),  knows 
nothing  of  him.  Probably,  after  the  Dionysiac 
cult  was  imported  from  Thrace,  with  the  Delphic 
oracle  acting  as  its  vigorous  missionary  and  sup- 
porter, Dionysos  was  simply  added  to  the  Eleusinian 
deities,  whom  he  resembled  in  many  ways. 

Arrived  at  Eleusis,  no  doubt  after  a  rest — for  the 
journey  of  some  15  miles,  made  fasting,  with  in- 
cidental dancing  and  singing,  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily fatiguing — the  mystai  proceeded  to 
the  rites  of  initiation,  perhaps  on  the  nights  of 
the  20th  and  21st.  Concerning  these  we  know, 
briefly,  the  following  facts.  Firstly,  they  were 
connected  with  the  legend  of  the  rape  of  Perse- 
phone, the  grief-stricken  search  of  Demeter,  her 
arrival  at  Eleusis,  the  gift  of  corn,  and  the  recovery 
of  her  daughter.  Secondly,  we  gather  that  some 
part  at  least  of  all  this  was  enacted  in  a  sort  of 
mystery-play  at  the  tehsterion,  or  Hall  of  Initia- 
tion.' That  there  was  also  a  I«p6s  yi/xos,  or  mystic 
marriage  ceremony  ;  that  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
rites  the  hierophant  cried  aloud,  '  Our  Lady  Brirao 
hath  borne  a  holy  child  Brimos ' ;  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  representation  of  the  terrors  of  the 
under  world — are  the  vague  statements  of  late 
authors  ;  and,  though  quite  possiblv  true  for  some 
ritual  or  other,  have  not  necessarily  anything  at 
all  to  do,  really,  with  Eleusis.  One  fact,  however, 
we  do  know,  that  at  the  climax  of  the  rites  certain 
*  holy  things '  were  shown.  Here  again  we  are  in 
ignorance  of  what  they  were. 

We  know  a  little  about  what  was  said — a  less 
important  matter  than  what  was  done.  We  hear 
of  a  sacred  formula,  ite  Kie,  '  Kain  (O  Sky),  conceive 
(O  Earth),'  used  by  the  hierophant— a  rain-charm, 
apparently,  belonging  to  the  oldest  stratum  of  the 
ntes ;  of  the  mystic  formulae  (passwords  [?])  em- 
ployed by  the  initiate  ;  but  exactly  what  it  all 
meant  is  unknown.    The  secret  was  well  kept. 

Perhaps  the  fact  is  that  there  was  no  .secret — at 
least  no  secret  doctrine.  Tlie  glow  of  ecstasy  with 
which   many   writers,  especially    Neo-PIatonists, 

1  CIO  623 ;  Berliner  KlaisikertexU,  pt.  6,  l»t  halt,  p.  10,  pro- 
vides us  with  an  interesting,  though  very  Iragmentan',  mytho- 
logical explanation  of  the  connexion  between  pigs  and  Kore. 

2  Farn.  iii.  171  tl. 

*  The  modem  Koloicythou,  approximately  ;  al)Out  half  an 
hour  from  the  Dipylon  Gate. 

*  Tlie  procession  probably  started  from  the  Agora  (Rnn.  320, 

reading  ii'  ayopav  for  Aiayopaf).     For  jesting  (yc</>v(>i<r/jio?),  cf. 
Ran.  42011. 

»  The  small  extent  of  this  hall,  whose  foundations  are  now  com- 
pletely laid  bare  at  Eleusis,  proves  that  there  can  have  been  no 
very  elaborate  spectacular  performance,  and  indeed  makes  it 
hard  to  underatand  how  the  numerous  uvorcu  can  have  got  In 
at  all. 


speak  of  the  experiences  of  the  tnyitai  df)e8  not, 
even  if  taken  literally,  compel  us  to  suppose  any 
notable  increase  in  knowledge.  It  is  rather  a 
heightening  of  religious  emotion,  and  a  feeling  of 
having  joined  the  ranks  of  the  elect.  '  Bad  have 
I  fled,  better  have  I  found,'  says  one  of  the  formulte. 
Something  in  the  rites — perhaps  a  sort  of  com- 
munion-service' — may  have  induced  a  feeling  of 
unity  with  Demeter  and  Kore,  and  with  the  male 
objects  of  the  worship,  Hades-Pluton,  Eubuleus, 
Tnptolemos,  lakchos.  More  than  this  we  cannot 
say.  If  there  had  been  any  tangible  doctrine,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  nothing  should  have  leaked  out, 
when  practically  any  one  could  be  initiated  ;  and 
the  official  initiators,  hierophant,  daduchos  hiero- 
keryx,  etc.,  were  not  men  of  any  special  training, 
but  simply  members  of  certain  old  priestly  families 
who  possessed  traditional  knowledge  of  the  rites. 
We  do  not  hear,  in  Greece,  of  a  priestly  caste 
claiming  vast  superiority  in  religious  knowledge 
over  the  laity.  There  were,  of  course,  certain 
things  about  the  gods  which  only  their  priests  and 
priestesses  knew ;  but  no  mysterious  powers  or 
wisdom  resulted  from  them  to  the  priests  them- 
selves. They  were  simply  things  which  must  not 
be  noised  abroad,  for  fear  some  hostile  person  should 
make  a  bad  use  of  them.  Euthyphron  might  try 
to  impress  Socrates  by  claiming  to  be  able  to  tell 
him  many  very  extraordinary  things  about  the 
gods  ;  but  neither  Socrates  nor  any  one  else  seems 
to  have  been  much  impressed  by  these  claims. 

2.  National  and  commemorative  festivals. — 
These  were  very  numerous.  They  were  held  with 
a  definite  purpose,  usually  to  honour  a  national 
deity,  or  to  return  thanks  for  a  particular  service. 
Being  frequently  rather  elaborate  and  expensive, 
they  were  often  pentaeteric  or  quadrennial.  We 
may  sub-divide  them  thus  :  (a)  festivals  simply  in 
honour  of  the  god  or  goddess  of  a  State ;  (6)  inter- 
national or  pan-Hellenic  festivals  of  a  similar 
kind ;  (c)  festivals  of  purification,  associated  with 
a  ritual  legend  and  purporting  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  the  deity's  experiences  ;  (rf)  feasts  of  thanks- 
giving for  victories,  etc. 

Of  («)  a  good  example  is  furnished  by  the  great 
pentaeteric  festival  at  Athens,  the  Panathenaia.' 
This  occurred  towards  the  end  of  Hekatombaion, 
in  the  height  of  summer,  the  chief  day  being  the 
28th  of  the  month — rplrTi  (pBlvovrot,  3  being  Athene's 
number.  The  orientation  of  the  Parthenon  is  so 
calculated  as  to  allow  the  ri.sing  sun  to  shine  full 
in  through  the  door  on  this  day,  in  the  year  of 
the  temple's  completion,  458  B.C.  This  feast  was 
the  celebration  of  the  might  of  Athens  and  her 
power  over  lesser  States — for  all  the  allies  were 
expected  to  send  contributions  to  it— and  of  the 
might  of  her  patron-goildess.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  contests  such  as  a  goddess  of  the  arts  and 
of  war  might  be  expected  to  delight  in.  First  came 
an  iyiiv  M»w«t^!,  or  contest  of  singing,  instrumental 
music,  and,  at  least  in  the  days  of  Peisistratos, 
recitations  from  Homer.  Next  came  a  gymnastic 
contest  (lasting  2  days),  originally  held  near  the 
PiriBUS,  but  later  (4th  cent. )  in  the  present  Stadion. 
The  prizes  for  tliis  consisted  of  jars  of  oil,  originally 
at  least  the  product  of  tlie  iioplai,  or  saored  olives 
of  the  goddess.  There  were  two  prizes  for  each 
contest,  the  second  being  ^  of  the  first ;  e.rj.  the 
winner  in  the  boys'  pankration  received  40  jars  of 
oil,  the  •  runner-up '  8.  The  contests  were  of  the 
usual  nature— foot-racing,  lx)xing,  wrestling,  etc. 
Next  came  the  iyiip  !ttix6s— horse-racing  of  various 
kinds ;  then  certain  minor  contests— a  pyiThic 
dance,  an  etiandrin,  or  parade  of  crack  troops,  and 
a  torch-light    procession  —  all    competitive,  each 

1  Fam.  iii.  185  fl. 

sSee  E.  Oardner,  Or.  Athletic  Fat.,  p.  2271.,  and,  for  more 
details,  JBS  xxxii.  pt.  I.  p.  179  f. 
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tribe  entering.  There  was  also  an  all-night  festival 
{pannychis),  mentioned  by  Euripides  (Hcrakl.  777- 
783)  and  other  authorities ;  and,  on  the  principal 
day  of  the  feast,  an  elaborate  procession,  bringing 
the  city's  tribute  to  the  goddess — the  richly 
embroidered  robe  (WrXos)  on  which  was  represented 
her  triumph  over  the  giants.  Here,  in  the  midst 
of  this  civilized  ritual,  we  get  a  touch  of  primitive 
feeling ;  the  statue  of  the  goddess  needs  clothing, 
just  as  at  another  period  of  the  year  it  needed  to 
be  taken  down  to  the  sea  and  washed,  while  the 
temple  was  undergoing  a  house-cleaning  process 
(Plynteria  and  Kallynteria).  The  festival  ended 
with  a  regatta  in  the  harbour.' 

(6)  The  great  games  at  Olympia  and  elsewhere 
were  not  very  ditierent  from  the  gymnastic  part  of 
the  Panathenaia,  which  they  no  doubt  suggested. 
Existing  nominally  to  do  honour  to  Zeus,  Poseidon, 
etc.,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  originated  from 
the  funeral  games  of  buried  heroes.  However  this 
may  be,  and  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  games 
(Olympian  chronology  is  very  uncertain,  the  list 
of  victors  compiled  by  Hippias  of  Elis  being 
criticized  as  early  as  Plutarch  s  time),  in  the  5th 
and  4th  centuries  their  importance  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  They  were  pan-Hellenic ;  a  truce 
similar  to  that  proclaimed  by  Athens  before  the 
Mysteries  protected  all  visitors ;  and  all  Greece 
was  ready  to  punish  those  who  dared  to  violate  it. 
Any  one  who  could  satisfy  the  board  of  judges 
that  he  was  of  pure  Greek  blood,  and  not  of  a  city 
nnder  a  curse,  that  he  was  free  from  crime  and 
impiety,  and  that  he  had  trained  for  the  past  10 
months  was  entitled  to  enter.  This  meant  that 
all  Greece  proper,  Ionia,  Sicily,  Magna  Graecia, 
and  the  colonies  scattered  over  the  Mediterranean 
sent  representatives  to  Olympia  at  least,  if  not  to 
the  other  great  games.  The  programme— -originally 
1  day  only — lasted  3  days  in  later  times,  and  con- 
sisted of  long  and  short  distance  foot-races,  races 
in  armour,  boxing,  wrestling,  the  pankration,  and 
an  'all-round'  contest,  the  pentathlon — jumping, 
running,  discus-throwing,  javelin-throwing,  wrest- 
ling— l^sides  the  great  chariot-  and  horseback- 
races.  It  was  to  celebrate  victories  of  athletes 
that  the  greatest  lyric  poets  wrote,  and  the  victor 
received  almost  divine  honours  from  his  city. 
Moreover,  no  place  was  so  good  as  one  of  these 
great  athletic  meetings  to  hear  all  the  latest  news, 
see  every  one  worth  seeing,  and  listen  to  the  latest 
poets,  sophists,  or  historians.  Thus,  even  where 
no  actual  '  musical '  contests  existed,  the  games 
fostered  art  and  literature,  as  well  as  the  pan- 
Hellenic  spirit,  indirectly  at  least.' 

{e)  The  best  example,  perhaps,  of  this  is  the  great 
Apolline  festival  of  the  Stepteria.  This  was  held 
at  Delphi  every  ninth  year  (i.e.  once  in  each 
oktaeteris),  and  was  supposed  to  commemorate 
Apollo's  slaying  of  Python,  his  flight  and  exile,  and 
his  purification  and  return.'  A  boy  of  good  family 
— obviously  representing  the  god— was  e.scorted, 
along  with  certain  other  boys,  by  torch-bearing 
women  {oleiai)  to  a  wooden  hut  built  to  represent 
a  palace  (the  '  abode  of  Python ').  This  was  set  lire 
to,  and  the  table  in  it  was  overturned.  Then  the 
boy  pretended  to  go  into  exile ;  finally  all  went— 
not  in  mimicry  but  in  actual  fact — to  Tempe,  were 
purified  with  laurel,  crowned  themselves  with  it, 
and  returned  by  the  sacred  Pythian  way,*  entering 
Delphi  in  triumph.  Here  we  have  a  good  example 
of  a  rite  giving  rise  to  an  aetiological  myth.  For, 
assuming  the  Apollo- Python  story  as  a  basis,  why 
should  we  have  a  palace — which  serpents  do  not 
usually  inhabit — and  why  is  it  elaborately  destroyed, 
furniture  and  all  ?    Whereas,  starting  from  the 

1  See  Mora,  for  fuU  particuUra  sa  to  datea,  etc. 

*  For  details,  see  Oardoer,  p.  31  f. 
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ceremony,  it  is  all  plain  enough.  The  boys,  headed 
by  the  incarnate  god,  get  rid  of  any  miasma  they 
may  have,  in  the  '  palace,'  which  is  then  disinfected 
by  burning.'  They  then  go  away,  possibly  bearing 
the  sins  of  the  people  with  them,  and,  instead  of 
negatively  purging  only,  they  come  back  after 
their  purification,  radiating  purity  from  them- 
selves and  their  crowns.  This  example  will  suffice 
to  show,  in  an  interesting  case,  tlie  way  in  which 
rites  really  '  agricultural,'  purificatory,  or  the  like, 
came  to  be  interpreted,  via  wtiology,  as  purely  or 
chiefly  '  commemorative.' 

(rf)  The  feasts  of  thanksgiving  for  victories,  etc., 
form  a  fairly  numerous  class,  but  of  no  special 
importance.  The  best  -  known  instance  is  the 
Marathonia  at  Athens,  with  its  annual  sacrifice 
of  500  goats  to  Artemis  Agrotera,  in  composition 
for  the  rash  vow  to  give  her  a  goat  for  every  slain 
Persian.  It  occurred  in  Boedromion,  on  the  6th 
according  to  Plutarch  (de  Glor.  Ath.  7).  The  date 
is  no  doubt  determined,  not  by  the  actual  day  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought — this  was  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  month — but  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
Artemis'  day. 

3.  Feasts  of  heroes  and  under-world  powers 
g^enerally. — Chthonian  rites,  as  these  are  generally 
called,  may  be  distinguished  from  Olympian  wor- 
ship by  the  following  characteristics,  (a)  Their 
object  is  not  so  much  to  please  the  power  addressed, 
and  secure  its  favour,  as  to  induce  it  to  go  away  or 
to  remain  quiescent ;  the  cult  is  dirorpoir^,  not 
SepajTf/a.'  (o)  Sacrifices  (iva.ylaiw.Ta,  not  iepd)  are 
given  entirely,  not  shared — are  burned,  poured 
into  holes  in  the  ground,  thrown  into  the  sea,  etc. 
The  altar  is  not  called  ;3w/i4s  but  iax'^f^,  a  sort  of 
hearth  such  as  was  often  placed  above  or  before  a 
tomb  for  funeral  oflerings.  (c)  Night  rather  than 
day  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  ritual,  (d)  The 
powers  invoked,  though  often  called  by  divine 
names,  are  generally  seen  on  examination  to  be 
heroic  rather  than  divine,  (e)  When  combined 
with  Olympian  ritual,  these  powers  are  honoured 
with  a  subordinate,  but  quite  distinct,  ceremonial. 
Of  course,  one  must  except  from  these  general 
rules  a  few  figures  which,  though  chthonian,  are 
in  some  .sense  Olympian.  Hermes  XSAkios,  for  in- 
stance, is  invoked  by  the  returning  Orestes  to 
help  and  save;"  Hades- Pluton  is  no  ordinary 
under-world  power,  but  the  great  death-god  of  an 
advanced  race  ;  and  Zeus  X^cSyios  is  regarded  as  in 
some  way  the  same  as  Zeus  'OXi'/ut'os  or  "T^uttos. 
But  of  the  great  mass  of  chthonians  all  or  most  of 
these  rules  hold  good.  It  should  be  added  that 
most  of  them  are  nameless,  and  described  by  ad- 
jectives only.  Thus  we  hear  of  '  the  Kindly  God- 
desses'  (EuMe^'Sf!),  'the  Reverend  Ones'  (Se/iya/), 
'the  Easy-to-be-entreated'  (MeiXfx'os) ;  and,  over 
and  over  again,  simply  of  'tlie  hero.'  Even  the 
name 'AMijf  or  "AiJtj!  is  adiectival='the  Invisible 
One,'  while  Pluton='  the  Rich  One.' 

The  explanation  which  the  present  writer  con- 
siders the  most  likely  is  that  most  of  these  beings 
are,  like  Mycerinus'  deities,  'not  gods  but  ghosts.' 
'This  is  obvious  in  the  ease  of  heroes ;  they  are 
simply  the  buried  men  living  in  some  vague  way 
underground  or  in  their  graves— a  notion  as  wide- 
spread as  it  is  primitive.  It  is  less  certain  in  the 
case  of  many  others.  For  instance,  the  Erinyes 
may  be  variously  explained.  Are  they  embodied 
curses,  or  the  angry  ghosts  of  murdered  and  un- 
avenged men?  Again,  who  are  the  Eumenides, 
with  whom  the  Erinyes  are  commonly  but  wrongly 

1  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  primitive  mind  looks  upon 
moral  evil  of  all  sorts  much  as  we  regard  the  bacilli  of  a  disease, 
as  something  contagious,  and  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  action  of 
nre  and  of  certain  medicinal  substances,  and  that  this  idea 
persists  into  quite  late  times,  in  a  more  or  less  unconscious 
form. 

2  Harr.  ch.  1.  1  iEach.  Ckoefh.  1-8. 
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identified?  Tliongh  powers  to  be  feared,  tlieir 
functions  are  kindly  enougli ;  tliey  give  fertility 
and  general  good  fortune.  (See  EUMENIDES.)  Did 
Demeter  and  Kore  develop  out  of  some  such  fig- 
nres?  Are  the  winds  ghosts  or  elemental  powers? 
These  are  questions  easy  to  ask  and  hard  to 
answer.  We  think,  however,  that  the  close  re- 
semblance between  the  worship  of  heroes  and  the 
worship  of  other  chthonian  powers  makes  the  ghost- 
theory  a  likely  one.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  so  wiae  a  subject,  and  we  shall  merely 
notice  a  few  typical  pieces  of  ritual  in  which  these 
powers  receive  honour. 

(1)  Actual  offerings  to  the  dead,  or  to  some  par- 
ticular dead  persons. — We  find  a  good  example  of 
this  at  Platseaj  where,  under  the  title  of  ol  ^pwt i, 
those  who  fell  in  the  great  battle  received  offerings 
— a  black  steer,  wine,  milk,  oil,  unguents' — every 
year  on  the  6th  of  Alalkomenio8  =  Mainiakterion. 

(2)  Worship  of  heroes  in  conjunction  with  Olym- 
pians.— Here  a  good  example  is  afforded  by  the 
ritual  of  the  Hyakinthia  at  Amyklai.  This  fes- 
tival, held  in  the  month  corresponding  to  Heka- 
tombaion,  divides  sharply  into  two  parts — the  one 
mournful,  involving  abstinence  from  cereal  food, 
banqueters  ungarlanded,  etc.  ;  and  the  other  joy- 
ous, with  music  and  other  rites  such  as  one  associ- 
ates with  Apollo,  whose  feast  it  is.'  The  reason  is 
clear.  Apollo's  ritual  has  been  superimposed  upon 
that  of  an  old  chthonian  power  Hyakinthos,  wno, 
being  dead  (permanently,  as  a  hero,  or  temporarily, 
as  a  vegetation-god),  is  naturally  mourned  for ;  his 
festival,  as  he  has  something  to  do  with  harvest, 
contains  the  not  uncommon  tabu  on  cereals  before 
the  harvest  begins. 

(3)  Heroes  and  other  chthonians  toith  the  names 
of  Olympians.  —  This  does  not  include  genuine 
Olympians  such  as  Hermes ;  but  it  does,  on  the 
one  band,  include  the  purely  heroic  Zeus-Agam- 
emnon, where  'Zeus'  is  almost  an  adjective,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  Zeus  worshipped  at  the  Diasia — 
Zeus  Meilichios.'  Here  the  ritual  Is  chthonian ; 
the  object  of  worship  is  often  represented  as  a 
snake — a  regular  chthonian  form— yet  he  is  called 
'Zeus  the  Easy-to-be-entreated.'  To  the  present 
writer  this  proves,  with  some  approach  to  con- 
clusiveness, that  the  powerful  Olympian  has  been 
superimposed  upon  a  local  chthonian  god — or  ghost, 
it  makes  little  difference — to  such  an  extent  as  to 
blot  out  his  personality,  such  as  it  was,  and  leave 
merely  the  gloomy,  chthonian  nature  of  certain  of 
the  rites ;  just  as  a  little  later  in  the  same  month 
(Anthesterion)  Dionysos'  vigorous  personality  all 
but  efTaces  the  ancient  All-Souls'  festival  of  XiSet, 
which  still  betrays  itself,  however,  in  certain 
points  of  the  ritual. 

(4)  Finally,  we  must  not  omit  an  important  cla.ss 
of  chthonian  rites,  namely,  cursing.  Every  Greek 
city  had  its  Commination  Service,  and  the  powers 
who  fulfilled  the  curse  would  naturally  be  chthonian 
— the  Erinyes,  for  example.  One  of  the  best- 
known  of  these  solemn  curses  is  the  so-called 
'Dirae  of  Teos,'*  with  its  litany-like  refrain  of 
'  May  he  perish,  both  himself  and  his  kin '  (•reii'oi' 
dToXXwrSai  (tai  -livo^  t&  kcIpov),  while  we  know,  from 
the  parody  -n  Aristoph.  Thesm.  3.35  ff.,  the  nature 
of  the  curse  uttered  by  every  Athenian  archon  and 
by  the  herald  at  the  beginning  of  each  ecclesia.' 

4  Org;iastic  ceremonies. — 'These,  though  foreign 
and  never  germane  to  Greece,  deserve  a  word  of 
mention,   because  they   are  associated  with  the 

'  Nils.  465.  3  Fam.  iv.  264.  3  Harr.  12  ff. 

*Cia  8044;  Hicka  and  Hill,  Oreek  Biator.  Jnscriptiotu, 
Oxford,  1901,  p.  28. 

*  We  have  here  omitted  the  greatest  chthonians— Demeter 
and  Persephone— becAuse  they  are  most  important  in  their 
'agricultural '  (unctions,  especiallv  in  the  Mysteries  ^ee  above). 
For  a  plausible  account  o(  their  origin,  see  OB*  v.  pt  1. 
p.  KB.  ' 


great  name  of  Dionysos.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
a  detailed  account  of  them  ;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  they  rest  on  a  basis  quite  different  from  the 
calm  ritual  of  ordinary  Greek  worship.  Instead 
of  a  simple  sacrificial  meal  shared  with  the  god, 
the  key-note  of  an  ordinary  Olympian  ceremony, 
or  even  a  quiisi-magic  rite,  such  as  we  have  seen 
surviving  in  the  Thesmophoria,  orgiastic  religions 
seek  for  a  mystical  union  of  the  worshipper  with 
the  object  of  his  worship — either  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  religious  mania  or  self-hypnotism,  induced 
by  wild  dancing  and  the  like,  or  by  a  sacramental 
devouring  of  some  animal  believed  to  be  the  incar- 
nation of  the  god.  This,  in  the  case  of  Dionysos, 
was  generally  a  bull  or  a  calf.  He  himself  is 
hailed  as  a '  noble  bull '  in  the  Elean  song  preserved 
in  Plut.  Qucest.  Grate.  299  B,  and  often  represented 
as  homed  or  tauromorphic.  Bat  this  was  really  a 
Thraco-Phrygian  worsnlp,  and  in  Greece  proper 
Dionysos  was  usually  the  recipient  of  a  more  sober 
and  ordinary  cult.'  Of  his  share  in  the  Mysteries 
we  have  already  written. 

In  connexion  with  orgiastic  and  enthusiastic 
worship  in  general,  the  frenzy  of  prophets,  and 
especially  of  the  Pythia  at  Delphi,  may  be  noticed. 
Here  we  have  a  curious  bit  of  savagery,  for  it  is 
simply  the  temporary  '  possession '  of  the  shaman 
by  his  god,  surviving  in  the  most  orderly  and  most 
thoroughly  Hellenic  of  all  cults.  The  explanation 
perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that  Delphi  haul  been  a 
mantle  shrine  before  the  coming  of  Apollo ;  and 
that  certain  traces  of  an  older  and  cruder  worship 
were  not  to  be  eradicated.  At  any  rate,  the  actual 
givers  of  oracles  were  the  official  '  interpreters ' 
of  the  priestess's  inspired  raving,  and  not  she 
herself,  as  she  was  in  all  probability  totally  un- 
intelligible.' 

Summary. — The  variety  of  cults  mentioned  in  this 
art.  may  perhaps  give  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
general  nature  of  Greek  worship.  We  close,  there- 
fore, by  insisting  on  the  fact  that  the  average 
Greek  ceremony,  the  sort  performed  by  the  ordin- 
ary worshipper  nine  times  out  of  ten,  was  neither 
orgiastic,  chthonian,  nor  magical,  but  consisted 
simply  in  a  sacrifice,  partly  sublimated  by  burning, 
so  as  to  reach  the  celestial  abode  of  the  gods, 
partly  eaten  by  the  sacrificer  and  his  fellow- 
worshippers.  This,  from  Homeric  times  onward, 
was  the  normal  expression  of  Greek  piety.  In  the 
following  ecclesiastical  calendar,  so  to  call  it,  of 
Athens,  the  preponderance  of  such  feasts  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance — '  O.'  indicating  a  festival  of  any 
sort  in  honour  of  an  Olympian,  '  Ch.'  a  chthonian 
or  a  hero-feast,  'O.-Ch.  one  combining  both 
elements. 

THE  ECCLSSIASTICAL  TEAS  AT  ATHENS  (the  dates  ol  the 
festivals  are  troui  Mommsen,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred). 

HsKATCMBAION. 

12  Kronia(0.). 

16  Synoilfia  (in  commemoration  of  the  mvwxiirtiM  under 

Theseus)  (?  Ch.). 
25-23  Musical  ag6n.  ^ 


Panathenaia  (O.); 
pentaeteric.  Ijesser 
Pan.  (yearly)  at  same 
date. 


24-26  Gymnastic  ag6n. 

26  Equestrian  aq6n. 

27  Pyrrhic  and  euandria. 

28  Torchlight  procession,  iravwxCi, 

procession,  sacrifice,  and  feast. 

29  Regatta. 
Mbtaokitnion. 

lierakleia  in  Kynosarges  (  ?  O.). 
Panhellenia  (O.). 

(Dates  uncertain.) 

BOSDROMION. 

3  Anniversary  of  PIat«ea  (  T  O.). 
?  Oenesia(?  =  Nen)eseia)(Oh.). 
6  Marathonia  (O.). 

12  Charisteria  (thanksgiving  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants;  O.). 
?  Eleusinia  (gynmastic  aj;(9n ;  0.). 

1  For  a  full  discussion  of  Dionysos  worship,  see  V%m.  v.  chl. 
4  and  6. 
<Fam.  Ir.  ISSS. 
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ses 


Greater  M3-eterieB 
(mostly  Ch.). 


\ 


I   Theaeia  (Ch.). 


I   City  Dionysia 
r     (mostly  O.). 


13  Procession  of  ephehoi  to  Eleusts. 
16  Agyrmos. 

16  aAa£e  f^vtrTot. 

17  Sacrifice  (to  Asklepios?). 
r  18  Epidauria. 

19  lakchos-procession  to  Eleusis. 
20-22  ?  Initiation. 

Ptjinopsion  or  Piakkpsion. 
71  Pyanepsia. 
T  7  Race  otoschephoroi,  Komos,  etc, 

offerings  to  the  dead. 
8  Piocession,    sacrifice,  and  (east, 

libations  to  Theseus. 
9-11  Ag6n,  etc. 
12  3  Torchlight  procession. 
12  Race  of  ephehoi ;   ceremonial   in 
Kerameikos :     funeral    oration 
for    soldiers    killed    in    battle 
during  the  year. 
12  Anodos.         \ 

18  Nesteia.  \    Thesmophoria  (Ch.). 

14  Kalligeneia.  J 

f  19-21  Apaturia,  or  ceremony  of  receiving  children  into  their 
fathers'  clans  (O.);  ?  Prometbia,  Hephaistla,  Chalkeia, 
Athenaia  (O.). 
(I>ate8  uncertain.) 
P0611DBON. 
t  about  19th  Rural  Dionysia  (O.). 
t  Haloa  (Cb.). 
t  Prochaureteria  (?  C*.). 
?  Dionysia  iv  Ilnpuct  (O.). 
Oamkuok. 
7  Lenaia ;  procession ;  lyric  and  dramatic  contests  (O.). 
T  n»ogamia  (marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera  ;  O.). 

AlTBISTEaiOS. 

15  Pithoigia.  "t 

U  Choes.         !-AntheBteria(0.-Ch.). 

16  Chytroi.     J 

t  20  Lesser  Mysteries  (Cb.). 
?  23  Dia8ia(?0.). 
Elaphbbolion. 

8  ProagOn  :  offerings  to  Asklepios. 
?  9  Procession. 
10  and  following  days.     Theatrical 

contests. 
?  Oalaiia.    To  Kybele  (?  O.). 

liCNTCniOH. 

6  Hiketeria,  or  suppliant  procession  to   shrine  of  Apollo 

Delphinlos  (O.). 
?  16  Munychia  and  Brauroneia  (O. ;  to  Artemis), 
t  16  Aianteja.    Commemorating  Salamis  (?  Ch.). 
f  18  Sacied  embassy  to  Delos  (O.X 
t  19  Olympeia  (O. ;  to  Zeus). 

TbAROBiIOH. 

7TbamUa(0.  ;}0b.). 

17  Ba.;dUela(0.). 

19  KaDynteria  (O.). 
21  Plynteria  (O.). 

SKntoraoKiox. 

12  Skirophoria(0.). 
?  Dipoliia  or  Bouphonia  (p.). 

LmRATCRii.— (I)  On  Greek  religion :  L.  R.  Famell,  CvUs  of 
the  Greek  States,  Oxford,  lS96-li«l9 ;  J,  E.  Harrison,  Prole- 
gomena to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion  *,  Cambridge,  1908 ; 
C.  A.  Lobeck,  Aglaophamug,  Koni^sberg,  1829 ;  A.  Mommsen, 
Festeder  Stadt  Athen,  Leipzig,  1906  ;  M.  P.  Nilsson,  Grieehiache 
Fetle,  I-eipzig,  1906;  E.  Rohde,  /'«i/cAe  <,  Tubingen,  1907 ;  E. 
Gardner,  Greek  Athletic  FetitivaU,  London,  1910. 

(2)  On  the  general  question  of  mirvivals  of  earth-magic,  etc.. 
In  higher  religions:  J.  G.  Frazer,  GB^,  London,  1911  ff  ; 
Famell,  Evolution  of  Religion,  do.  1905  ;  Anthropology  and  the 
Ctomc«(e<l.  R.  R.  Marett,  Oxford,  1908)  might  also  be  consulted. 

H.  J.  Rose. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Hebrew).— I. 
Periodical  Festivals.— \.  Weekly.— The  Sab- 
bath.— From  probably  an  early  period  every  7tli 
day  was  observed  as  the  holy  day  01  rest.  Since  the 
iaoattu  is  described  in  the  cuneiform  inacriptiona 
as  '  a  day  of  rest  for  the  soul,' '  Sayce  (Higher  C'rit. 
and  Mon.^,  London,  1894,  p.  74)  argues  for  a  Bab. 
origin,  and  compares  it  with  the  observance  of  the 
7tb,  14th,  21st,  28th  days,  as  days  on  which  it  was 
unlawfal  to  do  certain  kinds  of  work.  But  the 
Jewish  ol)servance  of  the  Sabbath  was  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  that  of  the  ancient  Babylonians. 

The  earliest  historical  reference  to  the  Sabbath 
In  the  Bible  is  2  K  4"»»,  but  the  langtiage  used 
suggests  that  its  observance  was  a  long  estab- 
lished custom.  The  fact  that  at  dilTerent  times 
different  explanations  of  it  are  given  points  in  the 

>  Evening  of  the  6th  by  our  reckoning. 
•Night  of  the  Iltb. 

>  The  real  meaning  of  the  phrase  Urn  nHJ^  libbi  (II  Rawl.  32, 
1. 16)  appears  to  be  a  day  when  the  gods  rested  from  their  anger 
(iM  BDB  iv.  319*). 


same  direction.  In  Ex  23'-"  (E),  Dt  S"*-  (probably 
derived  from  JE),  the  purpose  is  that  all  may  rest, 
including  the  slaves,  the  stranger,  and  the  animals, 
as  well  as  the  master  and  the  family.  In  Dt  5" 
the  reason  assigned  by  D  is  that  it  is  a  memorial 
of  the  Exodu.s,  which  it  seems  to  assume  took  place 
on  that  day.  In  Gn  2'-',  Ex  20",  the  reason  as- 
signed is  the  Sabbath  rest  of  God  on  the  7th  day, 
after  the  6  days'  work  of  creation.  In  theory,  at 
any  rate,  the  prohibition  of  work,  even  in  the  ear- 
liest laws  on  the  subject  (Ex  20'"  23^),  was  absolute. 
But  the  only  evidence  of  the  extremely  literal  and 
rigid  observance  of  this  rule  belongs  to  the  age  of 
the  Priestly  Code,  in  which  the  reason  which  had 
come  to  be  assigned  for  its  observance  gave  it  a 
more  sacred  and  binding  character.  Thus  the 
manna  might  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  be  gathered 
on  the  Sabbath  (Ex  16*'"*') ;  a  man  is  stoned  to 
death  for  collecting  sticks  on  that  day  (Nu  15'''*). 
Nehemiah  makes  very  stringent  provision  against 
violating  the  Sabbath  by  trading,  etc.,  on  it  (Neb 
1316-22)  On  the  Sabbath  two  lambs,  with  the  cus- 
tomary meal-  and  drink-ofterings,  were  sacrificed  as 
a  burnt-offering  in  addition  to  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  (Nu  28''-^''). 

The  extreme  minutiae  of  detail,  the  difficulties  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  ingenious  methods 
of  evading  them  are  fully  discussed  in  the  Mish- 
nic  tract  Shabbath.  They  frequently  formed  the 
ground  of  conflict  between  the  Pharisees  and  Christ, 
who  taught  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  regarded  not 
as  a  fetish,  but  as  an  institution  designed  for  prac- 
tical benefit  to  man  (Mk  2'^'^  3'-«,  Lk  6'-»-  »""  13»»-" 
H'-*,  Jn  5*"-).  When  synagogues  were  established, 
the  Sabbath  services  became  an  important  feature 
of  Judaism.  Many  of  the  discourses  and  acts  of 
healing  of  Christ  took  place  in  connexion  with  them 
(Mk  l^>-2«  3>-«  6'-«,  Lk  4»'-»'  13'»-"  etc.).  St.  Paul 
also  frequently  made  use  of  the  synagogue  service 
in  his  missionary  journeys  (Ac  13""^^  """  14'"'  etc.). 
Parts  of  the  service— notably  the  lections  and  dis- 
course which  followed  (cf.  Lk  4^'"") — became  the 
model  for  early  Christian  worship,  and  profoundly 
influenced  the  history  of  the  Christian  liturgies. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Sabbath  was  to  consecrate  every  phase  of  the  moon. 
It  may  have  been  derived  in  the  first  instance  from 
some  form  of  moon-worship.  If  so,  the  purpose 
was  lost  sight  of  when,  if  not  before,  a  conventional 
week  of  7  days  was  substituted  for  the  lunar  phase 
(see  Calendar  [Hebrew],  §  i). 

ii.  Monthly. — The  New  Moon. — This  is  fre- 

?[uently  mentioned  with  the  Sabbath,  as  being  both 
estivaJs  of  ordinary  occurrence  (2  K  4*'*',  Am  8', 
Hos  2",  Is  1"),  such  as,  e.g.,  a  devout  woman  might 
be  expected  to  attend  at  some  not  very  distant 
.sanctuary,  even  though  her  husband  stayed  at 
home  (2  K  4^).  In  early  times  the  New  Moon  was 
marked  by  a  sacrificial  feast,  at  which  all  the  house- 
hold were  expected  to  be  present,  unless  prevented 
by  some  ceremonial  uncleanness  or  other  religious 
cause  (1  S  20'-  '•  ^).  In  the  Priestly  Code  a  special 
oftering  was  made  of  two  young  bullocks,  one  ram, 
seven  lambs,  and  a  goat  for  a  sin-ofl'ering  (Nu 
28"''°).  Just  as  the  Sabbath  was  probably  the 
dedication  of  each  phase,  so  the  New  Moon  was 
undoubtedly  the  consecration  of  the  whole  moon  or 
month  (see  CALENDAR  [Hebrew],  §  I). 

iii.  Annual. — These  we  shall  divide  into  (a)  those 
that  were  certainly  pre-exilic,  and  (b)  those  that 
were  possibly  or  certainly  post-exilic  in  origin, 

(a)  Pre-exilic. — It  is  not  improbable,  when  every 
important  town  had  its  separate  sanctuary,  that 
customs  with  regard  to  the  festivals,  their  number 
and  their  character,  may  have  varied  in  different 
localities.  But  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  at 
some  sanctuaries,  such  as  Shiloh — probably  the 
most  important  temple  of  the  early  days  of  Samuel 
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—there  was  a  great  annual  festival  which,  if  not 
the  only  one,  was  so  iuiiiortant  as  to  be  regarded 
as  the  great  yearly  sacriiice  (1  S  V"  2'»),  and  which 
all  within  the  district  attended,  unless  hindered 
for  a  sufficient  reason  (1~).  These  chapters,  if  not 
•contemuorary  evidence  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Samuel  s  time,  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  what  was  customary  at  a  typical  local  sanctuary 
in  the  time  of  the  early  monarchy.  With  this  we 
may  compare  the  custom  of  an  annual  family  feast, 
of  which  we  have  evidence  in  1  S  20*-  *•,  at  which 
the  scattered  members  of  the  family  assembled. 

The  aiinuitl  sacrificial  feast  at  Shiloh  has  been  frequently  identi- 
fied with  the  Feast  of  Booths  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  would 
Srobably  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  latter  was  a  later 
evelopinent  of  the  annual  festival.  Jg  2119-23  (post-exilic  but 
evidently  based  on  earlier  documents)  certainly  supports  the 
view  that  this  annual  feast  was  originally  a  vintage  celebration. 
In  the  earliest  legal  codes,  we  find  three  annual 
festivals:  (1)  Unleavened  Bread  (MctssOth),  includ- 
ing perhaps  Passover  (/"esceA);  (2)  Weekfi{Sh'bu6th)i 
and  (3)  Ingathering  ('Astph)  (Ex  23'«  [E],  34's-  '^-^ 
[J]).  That  these  were  agricultural  in  origin  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  the  last  two,  and  probiiDle  in 
that  of  the  first. 

I.  Massdth. — The  meaning  of  this  feast  is  not 
given  in  the  early  documents  (its  association  with 
the  Exodus  being  probably  an  afterthought ;  see 
below).  In  later  times  it  included  tliree  rites  which 
appear  to  have  been  originally  distinct:  (1)  the 
Paschal  meal,  or  Passover  proper,  (2)  the  seven  days' 
Festival  of  Unleavened  Bread,  (3)  the  wave-offering 
of  the  first  sheaf  {'onier). 

(1)  The  essential  feature  of  the  Passover  f  roper 
was  the  sacrificial  feast  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  There 
was  a  very  ancient  religious  tradition  that  the  first- 
lings and  firstfruits  belonged  by  right  to  Jahweh 
(Ex  13"-"  22»'-*'  23'»  34'»  •■»  [JE]).  The  tradition 
that  in  the  last  plague  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  hatl 
been  involuntarily  sacrificed  to  Jahweh  (Ex  13'°), 
and  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  consecrated  to 
Him  as  a  tribe  to  whom  the  rights  of  the  first-born 
had  been  transferred  (Nu  3'^'"),  as  well  as  the 
offering  of  all  firstfruits  and  firstlings,  including 
the  redemption  of  men  and  unclean  animals  by  the 
substitution  of  a  lamb  (Ex  13^  "'"  etc.),  belongs  to 
the  same  cycle  of  ideas.  What  more  natural  than 
that  the  first  Iambs  of  the  season  should  be  offered 
to  Jahweh  ?  But,  as  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, with  the  consolidation  of  the  tribes,  that 
the  festival  should  be  observed  by  all  at  the  same 
time,  the  lambs  would  in  due  course  have  ceased 
to  be  necessarily  the  first-born,  and  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  fea.st  have  been  lost  sight  of,  or  over- 
shadowed by  its  connexion  with  the  Exodus.  This 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  Passover  is  borne  out  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Feast  of  Booths  which,  origin- 
ally an  agricultural  feast,  came  to  have  an  exclu- 
sively historical  meaning  (see  below). 

(2)  The  origin  of  the  Festival  of  Massdth  is  more 
uncertain.  It  appears  to  have  originated  from  an 
old  religious  custom  that  all  bread  offered  to  Jahweh 
was  to  be  without  leaven  (Ex  23";  cf.  34"°  [J],  where 
the  same  prohibition  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
Paschal  meal).  In  later  times  this  law  was  not  so 
rigidly  observed.  At  any  rate  a  distinction  seems  to 
be  made  between  unleavened  cakes  actually  offered 
on  the  altar  (Lv  7'-)  and  those  which  were  merely 
presented,  as  the  wave-offering  of  loaves  at  Weeks 
(see  below),  and  the  thank-offering  (Lv  7'"-). 
Whether  the  shewbread  was  made  of  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread  is  not  clear.  It  is  probable  that 
in  early  times  a  distinction  was  made  between 
what  constituted  the  essential  part  of  the  feast,  as 
usually  the  animal  sacrifice,  and  what  was  merely 
eaten  with  it,  as  the  bread.  In  the  case  of  Ma^solh, 
the  unleavened  bread  was  the  essential  part  of  the 
sacrificial  meal.  It  is  probable  that  originally  the 
unleavened  cakes  were  the  first  prepared  out  of  the 


barley  harvest,  analogous  to  the  first  two  loaves 
of  the  wheaten  harvest  at  Weeks  (Lv  2.3").  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  festival  in  early 
times  lasted  more  than  a  day,  or  was  even  more 
than  a  single  meal.  The  use  of  leaven  has  some- 
times been  explained,  as  by  Wellhausen,  as  arising 
from  the  unwillingness  to  mix  the  firstfruits  of  tlie 
new  season  with  what  belonged  to  the  old,  the 
leaven  being  a  piece  of  old  fennented  dough.  Even 
in  the  earliest  account  of  the  festival  (Ex  13*""  [J]) 
it  is  explained,  however,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
hurried  flight  from  Egypt  when  the  people  had  no 
time  to  prepare  leaven. 

In  the  Pnestly  Code  the  Feast  of  MassOth  follows 
immediately  after  the  Passover,  and  they  practi- 
cally form  one  festival,  now  regarded  as  commemo- 
rating in  various  ways  the  sudden  Sight  from 
Egypt  and  the  events  connected  therewth.  In 
addition  to  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  the  chief 
provisions  were  :  (a)  the  selection  of  a  lamb  or  kid 
on  the  10th  day  of  Abib  (Nisan)  (Ex  12'-*) ;  (/3)  the 
slaying  of  the  lamb  on  the  14th,  '  between  the  two 
evenings,'  i.e.  probably  just  before  the  evening 
with  which  the  15th  of  Abib  began  (v.") ;  (7)  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  on  the  doorposts  and  the 
lintel  of  the  hou.se  in  which  it  was  to  be  eaten  (v.') ; 
(S)  the  roasting  of  the  lamb  whole  (vv.«- «).  It  was 
to  be  eaten  (t)  with  unleavened  bread  (vv.*-  ">•  "•"), 
and  (f)  bitter  herbs  (v.*),  and  (»;)  in  haste  with  loins 
girded,  shoes  on  feet,  and  staff  in  hand  (v.").  (d) 
Nothing  was  to  be  left  to  be  eaten  the  next  day, 
but  all  remains  were  to  be  burnt  with  fire  (v.'"). 

Of  these  (O  was  to  signify  the  hardship  of  tlieir  bondage  in 
Egypt,  (tj)  their  sudden  flight;  (y)  commemorated,  of  course, 
the  sprinkling  of  blood  which  caused  the  angel  to  'pass  over* 
their  houses,  when  he  slew  the  Egyptian  first-born.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  (tj)  was  ever  actually  practised.  There  is  certainly 
no  reference  to  it  in  the  Mishnic  tract  Pesahitn,  in  which  it  18 
e.Ypres8ly  declared  that  *  even  the  meanest  in  Israel  shall  not  eat 
until  they  have  arranged  themselves  in  proper  order  at  ease 
round  the  table.'  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  (S)  and  (9).  Prob- 
ably the  latter  was  enjoined  because,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tional view,  the  Paschal  feast  commemorated  that  one  night  only 
of  Israel's  flight,  and  therefore  everything  over  was  burnt  lest  it 
should  be  desecrated  by  other  use.  (5)  has  been  thought  to 
symbolize  the  unity  of  the  family,  the  Passover  being  originally 
a  purely  domestic  festival,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  partici- 
pants and  Jahweh.  But  perhaps  the  idea  was  that  the  whole 
was  to  be  offered  to  Jahweh,  as  was  the  case  with  the  burnt- 
offering,  the  eating  being  regarded  as  a  sacrificial  act,  continued 
by  the  burning  of  all  that  was  not  consumed.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  anything  analogous  to  the  symbolical  explanation 
given  by  St  John  (1934-36)  ^-as  originally  conceived  of. 

In  the  Priestly  Code  all  the  7  days  of  the  festival 
were  marked  by  special  additional  sacrifices — two 
young  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven  lambs  as  burnt- 
offerings,  with  meal-  and  drink-offerings;  and  a 
goat  for  a  sin-offering ;  and  the  1st  and  7th  days 
were  holy  convocations  (Nu  28""^).  In  later  times 
several  additional  customs  grew  up  in  connexion 
with  the  combined  Feast  of  Passover  and  MassOtk, 
such  as  the  sinking  of  Psalms  (llallel),  and  the 
passing  round  of  cups  with  words  of  benediction, 
etc.  The  latter  custom  is  of  great  importance  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  as  being  one  of  the 
symbols  chosen  by  Christ,  together  with  the  un- 
leavened bread,  in  instituting  the  new  rite  of  the 
Eucharist  (cf.  Mishn.  Pesahim).  There  is  also  an 
allusion  to  the  .singing  of  a  Psalm  in  Mt  26*",  Mk 
14*. 

(3)  The  sheaf-offering  {'otner,  Lv  23"'-"  [H]).— 
Probably  at  first  everybody  offered  independently 
his  own  first-cut  barley  sheaf,  which  would  have 
naturally  happened  on  different  days.  Afterwards 
a  special  time  was  fixed,  and  one  offering  was  made 
for  all.  Dt  16'  already  speaks  of  '  the  time  thou 
beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  standing  corn ' 
as  of  one  which  is  common  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  could  therefore  be"made  the  basis  for 
computing  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  That  it  should 
afterwards  have  become  absolutely  fixed  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  centralization  of  worship  by 
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Josiali.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  in  D  to  be 
necessarily  connected  with  the  festival  of  MassCth  ; 
and,  if  the  view  taken  of  the  latter  be  correct,  it 
would  naturally  have  preceded  it  by  a  few  days. 
According  to  H,  the  waving  of  the  sheaf  took  place 
on  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath  in  that  festival 
(Lv  23"-").  This  has  generally  been  explained  as 
the  day  following  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  i.e.  the 
16th  of  Abib  (see  Jos.  Ant.  III.  x.  5),  but  the 
Sabbath  is  obviously  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  in 
the  immediate  context  in  vv."- ",  and  probably 
should  be  so  understood  here  (see  Driver,  PB, 
'Leviticus,' p.  94).  The  reason  for  fixing  this  day 
was  probably  that  the  cutting  of  the  com  was 
unlawful  on  the  Sabbath  itself.  At  a  later  time, 
when  the  Sabbath  was  understood  to  mean  the 
first  day  of  the  Feast,  it  became  a  burning  ques- 
tion whether  the  cutting  of  the  sheaf  was  lawful 
if  the  day  after  happened  to  fall  on  an  ordinary 
weekly  Sabbath  ( Edersheim,  Temple :  Its  Ministry 
and  Services,  p.  222  ft'. ).  The  waving  of  the  sheaf 
was  followed  by  an  offering  of  a  lamb  with  a  meal- 
and-drink-offering,  and  only  thereafter  might  the 
new  com,  whether  parched  or  in  loaves,  be  eaten 
(Lv  23"). 

3.  The  Feast  of  Weeks. — The  second  festival 
is  described  in  Ex  23"  as  'the  feast  of  harvest, 
the  firstfruits  of  thy  labours,'  in  34-''  as  'the 
feast  of  weeks,  the  firstfruits  of  wheat  harvest.' 
The  name  '  feast  of  weeks '  is  explained  by  the 
fact,  stated  in  Dt  16''",  that  it  took  place  7  weeks 
after  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  (i.e.  the  barley 
harvest) ;  hence  the  Gr.  irevT-iiKoaHi,  the  50th  day. 
But  the  name  and  the  relative  date  which  gave 
rise  to  it  are  both  very  artificial,  and  are  hardly 
likely  to  be  original.  Though  they  may  not  have 
originated  with  D,  they  probably  illustrate  a 
custom  in  vogue  at  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
exemplify  the  natural  tendency,  especially  in  a 
city,  to  substitute,  for  the  sake  of  general  con- 
venience, fixed  dates  for  the  chances  of  the  natural 
seasons.  It  seems  likely  that  the  festival  was 
originally  known  either  as  '  the  day  of  the  harvest ' 
or  as  'the  day  of  the  firstfruits' — a  name  which 
survived  even  in  P  (Nu  28").  But  the  phrase,  '  the 
firstfruits  of  the  harvest,'  raises  a  further  ques- 
tion, whether  originally  the  rite  may  not  nave 
consisted  in  the  offering  of  a  sheaf  of  wheat 
analogous  to  the  sheaf-offering  of  barley  at  the 
commencement  of  the  barley  harvest  (see  above). 
If  this  were  so,  the  festival  must  originally  have 
been  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  Passover.  At  a 
later  time,  at  any  rate,  the  firstfruits  consisted  of 
the  first  two  loaves  made  out  of  the  new  wheat 
(Lv  23"  [H]),  analogous  perhaps  to  the  original 
intention  of  the  Fea.st  of  Unleavened  Bread.  In 
the  Priestly  Code  the  sacrifices  were  the  same  as 
on  the  7  days  of  Mas^ith. 

Just  as  the  Passover  became  the  Easter  Feast 
of  the  Christian  Church,  so  did  Weeks  (Pentecost) 
become  the  Whitsun  Feast,  commemorating  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  that  day  (Ac  2). 

3.  The  Feast  of  Ingathering  (Ex  23''«  [E]  U^ 
[J])  is  described  in  these  ancient  codes  as  taking 
place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  i.e.  about  the 
autumnal  equinox,  but  otherwise  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  definitely  fixed.  It  is  implied  in 
D  (Dt  16"-")  that  it  is  a  thanksgiving  for  the 

F reduce  of  the  threshing-floor  and  the  wine-press, 
t  is  to  be  kept  with  joy  for  7  days.  No  ex- 
planation is  given  of  the  booths  in  D,  and  it  is 
evidently  spoken  of  as  a  well-known  and  recog- 
nized custom.  In  H  (Lv  23»'»*'-»»^  *'")  it  is 
ordered  that  it  should  begin  on  the  15th  day,  and 
that  it  should  last  7  days  (vv.*"'-  *"■,  wliich  speak 
of  an  8th  day,  are  evidently  a  much  later  inter- 
polation). On  the  first  day  they  were  to  take  '  the 
fruit  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm-trees,  and 
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boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook.' 
The  first  phrase  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  the 
boughs  may  not  originally  have  been  designed  as 
offerings.  If  so,  the  festival  must  in  the  earliest 
times  nave  taken  place  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
season,  when  the  fruit  was  on  the  trees.  Others 
explain  booths  as  commemorating  those  used  by 
the  gatherers  of  the  vintage,  etc.  Possibly  we 
should  draw  a  distinction  between  branches  of 
fruit-trees  offered  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees 
and  willows  used  in  the  construction  of  the  booths. 
The  explanation  given,  however,  in  v.*"  is  a  his- 
torical one — to  commemorate  the  dwelling  of  the 
Israelites  in  booths,  when  they  left  Egypt.  The 
custom,  if  it  had  been  restored  in  the  Second 
Temple,  had  fallen  into  abeyance  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah,  and  no  recollection  of  it  survived  (Neh 
gis-18)  The  statement  that  it  had  not  been  ob- 
served since  the  days  of  Joshua  is  probably  an 
argument  of  the  Chronicler  e  silentio.  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that,  among  the  trees  mentioned 
when  it  was  revived,  we  find  not  only  palms  but 
olives— another  fruit-tree  (v."). 

In  P  (Nu  29'2-38)  the  days  of  Ingathering  were 
marked  by  special  sacrifices,  the  principal  feature 
being  the  gi'eat  burnt-oft'erings  of  bullocks,  dimin- 
ishing daily,  from  thirteen  on  the  1st  day  to  seven 
on  the  7th.  On  the  8th  there  was  only  one  bullock. 
Besides,  there  were  two  rams  and  fourteen  lambs  on 
each  of  the  7  days,  one  ram  and  seven  lambs  only 
on  the  8th,  and  a  goat  for  a  sin-offering  on  each  of 
the  8  days.  The  diminished  offerings  on  the  last 
day  point  to  its  being  a  sort  of  supplementary  day 
added  to  the  feast.  Yet  both  it  and  the  first  were 
now  appointed  as  days  of  'holy  convocation,'  on 
which  no  servile  work  might  be  done  (cf.  Lv  23^''). 

(6)  Post-exilic. — i.  In  the  legislation  of  the 
Priestly  Code  an  additional  festival  was  added,  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets.  This  appears  to  have  origin- 
ated from  pre-exilic  custom.  It  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month  (Tishri). 
This  was  the  New  Year's  Day  of  the  pre-exilio 
calendar  (see  Calendar  [Hebrew],  2  A  (1)),  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  blowing  of  trumpets  on  that 
day  is  comparable  with  the  English  custom  of 
ringing  in  the  New  Year.  It  came  to  be  a  festival 
of  considerable  importance  when  what  appears  to 
have  been  its  original  meaning  was  lost.  It  was 
a  day  of  holy  convocation,  and  was  marked  by  a 
burnt-offering  of  a  young  bullock  and  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  sin-offering  of  a  goat  (Nu  29'"°). 

2.  The  Wood-offering.— The  15th  of  the  5th 
month  (Ab)  was  the  last  of  the  times  appointed  for 
bringing  In  the  wood-offerings  for  the  Temple  (Neh 
lO**  13'').  It  was  observed  as  'a  popular  and 
joyous  festival'  (Edersheim,  295 f.  ;  Jos.  BJ  II. 
xvii.  6). 

3.  The  Dedication  Festival  [ffanukka)  lasted  for 
8  days,  from  the  25th  of  the  9th  month  (Kislev), 
and  commemorated  the  re-dedication  of  the  Temple 
and  the  new  altar  of  bumt-otl'ering,  after  their  de- 
filement by  the  idolatrous  worship  introduced  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mac  4'''"'>').  It  is  called 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  XII.  vii.  7)  'Lights,'  for  which 
he  suggests  a  symbolical  interpretation.  It  seems 
more  natural  to  refer  the  name  to  thepractice  of 
lighting  candles  ceremoniously  in  the  Temple  and 
in  houses  during  the  feast — a  custom  which  was 
perhaps  intended  to  commemorate  the  re-lighting 
of  the  sacred  lamp  in  the  Temple  after  its  re- 
introduction  (1  >lac  i'"-'";  but  for  traditional 
beliefs  concerning  its  origin,  see  Edersheim,  293  f.). 
According  to  St.  John  (10*-''"),  this  festival  was 
the  occasion  on  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
stone  Jesus,  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  for  assert- 
ing His  Divine  Sonship.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  date  of  the  feast  suggested  the  date  of 
Christmas  Day ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  remark- 
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able  resemblance  in  the  name  and  ritnal  between 
this  and  Epiphany,  which  was  also  called  in  ancient 
times  the  '  Day  ot  Lights '  (see  Bingham,  Ant.  XX. 
iv.  6,  7). 

4.  Purim  (called  also  '  Mordecai's  Bay  in  2  Mac 
16"). — This  festival  was  kept  on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  the  12th  month  (Adar).  It  commemorated  the 
vengeance  taken  by  Mordecai  and  the  Jews  on 
their  enemies  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esther 
(Q""").  The  name  is  explained  as  the  plural  of 
pAr,  'a  lot,'  and  as  having  reference  to  the  lots 
cast  by  their  enemies  te  destroy  them  (v.").  The 
Book  of  Esther  is,  however,  certainly  not  his- 
torical, and  appears  to  be  a  religious  romance 
written  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  Feast. 
Purim  may  have  been  originally  a  Persian  or  a 
Babylonian  institution  adopted  as  a  secular  feast 
by  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  invested  with  a  re- 
ligious character.  Even  in  later  times  the  only 
religious  ritual  for  many  centuries  appears  to  have 
been  the  solemn  reading  of  the  Roll  (megillah)  of 
Esther.  See,  further,  art.  '  Purim,'  in  HDB  and 
EBi;  and  cf.  Frazer,  GB^  iii.  153 ff.;  also  below, 
p.  872»,  note. 

5.  Feast  of  Nicanor. — This  was  appointed  to  be 
kept  on  the  13th  of  the  12th  month  (Adar),  in  the 
time  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Nicanor  (1  Mac  7*",  2  Mac  15'").  But 
it  never  appears  to  have  been  considered  of  great 
importance.  Josephns  says  of  it :  '  The  Jews 
thereon  (i.e.  the  IStli  of  Adar)  celebrate  this 
victory  every  year,  and  esteem  it  as  a  festival 
day'  (Ant.  XII.  x.  5).  From  the  first  it  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  came  to  be 
kept  as  a  fast  in  commemoration  of  the  fasting  of 
the  Jews  connected  with  the  object  of  that  feast 
(Est  4). 

iv.  Sacred  years.— i.  The  Sabbatical  year.— 
An  ancient  law  provided  that  the  term  of  service 
for  a  Hebrew  slave  should  be  6  years,  and  that  in 
the  7th  year  he  should  at  least  have  the  option  of 
going  free  (Ex  212-»  [E],  Dt  W^^).  Another  law 
required  that  the  land  should  not  be  sown,  or  any 
work  done  in  the  vineyard  or  oliveyard  every  7tli 
year,  but  the  self-grown  crops  were  to  be  for  the 

£oor  and  the  beasts  of  the  land  (Ex  23"  [E]).  In 
»  there  is  no  provision  for  the  land  lying  fallow  ; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  law  of  slave-release  every 
7  th  year,  there  is  another  requiring  the  release 
from  all  debts  in  each  7th  year,  which  in  this  case 
was  tO|  be  proclaimed  as  'Jahweh's  release'  (Dt 
15'"*).  In  this  year  they  were  required  to  read  the 
Deuteronomic  Code  at  the  Feast  of  Booths  (I)t 
31'°"").  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
earlier  code,  at  any  rate,  the  fallow  law  implied 
one  common  year  tor  all  the  land,  for  every  kind 
of  crop,  or  even  necessarily  for  every  field  or  farm. 
Such  a  law  would  have  caused  the  most  dire  con- 
fusion amongst  a  people  chiefly  agricultural.  It 
was  difterent  with  the  condition  of  the  Jews  after 
the  Exile,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  later  history 
of  the  Southern  Kingdom  before  it.  We  find  a 
provision  for  one  common  year  first  in  the  Law  of 
Holiness,  which  provides  for  a  definite  Sabbatical 
year  (Lv  25''- '»").  It  is  also  implied  in  Ezk  46" 
unless  that  indeed  refers  to  the  Jubile.'  We  are 
told  also  in  Lv  26"'-  (cf.  2  Ch  36^1)  that  the  ancient 
law  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  that  the  Exile  was 
(or  would  be)  a  recompense  to  the  land  for  its 
neglect.  No  mention  is  made,  in  connexion  with 
the  Sabbatical  year  of  Lv  25,  of  the  release  either 
from  debts  or  from  slavery,  but  the  first  is  clearly 
implied  in  Neh  10",  where  it  is  evidently  referred 
to  as  an  ancient  custom.  We  find  several  refer- 
ences to  the  Sabbatical  year  in  later  times.  In 
It  all  warlike  operations  ceased  (Jos.  Ant.  xill. 
vni.  1,  BJ  I.  ii.  4).  In  it  they  held  it  as  unlawful, 
1  The  spelling  'Jubilee'  ahould  be  avoided. 


or  perhaps  only  as  impracticable,  to  pay  tribute ; 
at  any  rate  they  requested  Alexander  that  they 
might  be  excused  (Ant.  xi.  viii.  5).  Tacitus  com- 
plains that  the  7th  year  was  given  by  the  Jews  to 
idleness  (Hist.  v.  4). 

2.  The  year  of  Jubile. — The  laws  regulating  this 
year  are  given  in  Lv  25»-"-  '»-'»■ »-"  27"".  As, 
however,  the  first  and  principal  passage  breaks  the 
context  (vv.'"'"''  '*-*^  dealing  with  the  Sabbatical 
year),  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  later  interpolation 
into  the  original  law  of  H,  and  should  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Priestly  Code  (Driver,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  '  Leviticus,'  PB,  regards  vv.*-  "^ 
io».  i»-i6^  requiring  the  restoration  of  the  land,  as  a 
genuine  part  of  H).  According  to  the  text  as  it 
stands  at  present,  every  50th  year  (or  probably 
every  49th  year;  see  below)— (1)  all  land  is  to  lie 
restored  to  its  original  owners  (vv."''-  """•  **"'") ; 

(2)  all  slaves,  whether  Hebrew  or  foreign,  receive 
their  liberty,  and  no  choice  of  continual  bondage 
is  contemplated  (v.'"  etc.) ;  (3)  the  land  is  to  fie 
fallow,  as  in  the  Sabbatical  year  (v."'-) ;  (4)  the 
year  itself  is  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  sounding  of  a 
loud  horn  on  the  10th  day  of  the  7th  month  (v.»). 

(1)  The  first  of  these  regulations  made  all  pos- 
session of  real  property  practically  a  sort  of  lease, 
and  calculations  were  made  as  to  the  length  of 
tenure  in  buying  and  selling  land.  Originally  it 
was  contrary  to  the  usage  of  common  law  to  alien- 
ate property,  which  descended  from  father  to  son 
(see  1  K  21').  But  the  custom  had  long  fallen  into 
abeyance  (cf.  Is  5'),  and  the  regulation  of  P  was 
probably  an  attempt  in  post-exilic  times  to  enforce 
a  modification  of  the  old  custom.  (2)  The  same 
tendency  is  shown  with  reference  to  slave  release. 
The  law  in  this  respect  was  probably  an  attempt 
to  enforce,  every  jubile,  what  should  have  been 
observed  every  7  years,  but  had  been  neglected. 

(3)  Perhaps  the  same  was  intended  with  reference 
to  the  fallow  law  ;  but  in  this  case  the  7th  year's  rest 
was  in  fact  revived  and  enforced.  (4)  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  year  originally  began  on  what 
was  afterwards  not  the  Ist  but  the  10th  day  of  the 
7th  month.  This  would  account  for  the  Atone- 
ment being  afterwards  connected  with  it.  The 
atonement  of  the  sacred  things  on  probably  the 
1st  day  of  the  1st  and  7th  month,  proposed  by 
Ezekiel,  may  be  a  continuation  of  a  pre-exilic 
practice  (Ezk  45»>  LXX ;  see  below.  III.  2).  The 
absence  of  any  reference  to  debts  is  singular  if  it 
was  intended  that  the  jubile  should  take  the  place 
of  the  Sabbatical  year,  but  it  is  partly  explained 
by  the  law  which  forbade  usury  altogether  to  a 
Hebrew  (Lv  25»-»«). 

It  has  been  ar^ed  that  the  law  o(  jubile  was  merel>'  tenta- 
tive and  was  never  really  enforced,  on  the  grounds  that  (1)  it 
was  impracticable  to  have  a  second  year  of  fallow  immediately 
following;  the  last,  viz.  the  49th  year ;  (2)  there  is  no  certain 
reference  to  it  in  history,  and  in  fact  the  only  Sabbatical  years 
of  which  the  date  is  actually  known,  viz.  164-163,  3S-37  B.C.,  and 
A.D.  68-69,  do  not  give  room  for  an  intercalated  year.  But  these 
objections  depend  lareely  on  the  assumption  that  the  year  of 
jubile  was  intercalated  after  the  49th,  and  that  the  next  Sab- 
batical year  was  reckoned  not  from  the  last,  but  from  the  year 
of  jubile.  But  this  is  nowhere  stated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  jubile  was  intended  to  fall  every  49th 
year.  'Then  shalt  thou  send  abroad  the  loud  trumpet'  (Lv  25») 
might  as  well  refer  to  the  49th  as  to  the  SOth  year  of  the  cycle. 
The  10th  day  of  the  7th  month  is  equally  difficult  to  explain  in 
either  case,  but  the  difficulty  disappears  if  it  was  a  custom 
originally  belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  year.  So  under- 
stood, there  is  no  question  of  two  fallow  years  in  succession, 
and  every  jubile  year  was  necessarily  a  Sabbatical  one.  The 
analogy  of  the  Feast  of  Weeks  is  strongly  in  favour  of  this 
interpretation.  It  would  appear  that  the  chief  intention  was 
to  mark  very  specially  every  7tb  Sabbatical  year,  and  require 
its  obligations  to  be  strictly  enforced.  It  was  probably  part  of 
the  system  of  religious  obser\*ances  introduced  by  Nehemiah. 

II.  Occasional  Festivals.  — FeativaXs  not 
followed  up  by  a  yearly  commemoration  were 
appointed  to  celebrate  some  important  religious 
or  secular  event,  such  as  the  bringing  of  the  Ark 
from  Kiriath-jearim  (2  S  6"'"'),  the  coronation  of 
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the  king  (1  K  1'-  "),  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
Temple  (1  K  S""*"),  the  victory  of  Jehoshaphat 
over  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (2  Ch  20'*"*'),  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  Zerubbabel's  Temple 
(Ezr  3'°'"),  the  dedication  of  the  city  walls  oy 
Nehemiah  (Neh  1^-'").  If  the  details  of  the 
Chronicler  cannot  always  be  trusted  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  such  events,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  custom  itself.  Some  of  the  Psalms, 
esp.  the  118th,  suggest  by  their  contents  that  they 
were  written  for  such  occasions. 

III.  Periodical  Fasts.— i.  The  eariiest  ap- 
pointed fasts  were  those  instituted  during  the 
Exile  to  commemorate  events  connected  with  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Zee  7.  8"-'").  The 
fast  of  the  4th  month  (17th  of  Tammuz)  com- 
memorated the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer  39^, 
2  K  25'"*  give  the  9th  as  the  day  that  the  breach 
was  made  by  which  the  king,  etc.,  escaped,  but 
do  not  make  it  clear  that  the  city  was  at  once 
captured).  The  fast  of  the  5th  month  (9th  of  Ab) 
commemorated  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(according  to  Jer  52'^""  it  wa.s  the  10th  day,  in 
2  K  258-»  the  7th).  The  fast  of  the  7th  month 
(the  2nd  of  Tishri)  was  said  to  commemorate  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  and  his  companions  at  Mizpah 
(Jer  41i-'»,  2  K  25«»).  The  fast  of  the  10th  month 
was  on  the  10th  of  Tebeth,  on  which  day  the  siege 
of  the  city  began  (Jer  52^,  2  K  25').  After  the 
Return,  the  question  arose  whether  these  fasts 
should  be  still  observed.  Zechariah  answered  it 
by  saying  that  the  observance  of  them  had  been, 
strictly  speaking,  after  all,  a  purely  selfish  thing ; 
that  what  Jahweh  really  cared  for  was  justice  and 
mercy  (8"'" ;  cf.  the  similar  teaching  of  Is  58''")  ; 
and  that  the  time  was  coming  when  these  fasts 
would  be  'joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts. ' 
They  still,  however,  continued,  and  new  traditions 
arose  to  account  for  their  origin.  Thus  the  first 
was  said  to  be  the  anniversary  of  Moses'  breaking 
the  tables  of  the  Law  ;  the  second  was  held  to 
commemorate  also  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple  by  Titus,  etc. 

2.  The  Day  of  Atonement  {y/hn  hakkippHrim, 
'  Day  of  Coverings,'  which  came  to  be  known  as, 
par  excellence,  'the  Day')  was  oVjserved  as  a  com- 
plete day  of  rest  and  fasting,  from  the  evening 
of  the  9th  to  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  the  7th 
month  (Tishri).  It  was  evidently  unknown  in  the 
time  of  Zechariah  (see  above) ;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (ch.  9)  it  was  not  made  use  of 
for  the  special  purpose  of  a  national  humiliation, 
but  a  day  for  the  purpose  was  appointed  just 
a  fortnight  later,  though  the  Feast  of  Trumpets 
was  duly  celebrated  on  the  1st,  and  that  of  Booths 
on  the  15th-22nd  days  of  the  same  month.  It  was 
probably  a  very  late  institution,  belonging  to  the 
period  of  a  late  recension  of  the  Priestly  Code,  the 
laws  regarding  it  in  Lv  23^'*'  being  a  later  inser- 
tion in  the  Law  of  Holiness.  Curiously  enough,  in 
Ezekiel's  Temple  (Ezk  45'*""')  the  atonement  for 
the  Temple  takes  place  on  the  1st  day  of  the  1st 
month  and  on  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month  (so, 
probably  correctly,  LXX) ;  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  atonement  for  sins.  This  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  atonement  was  not  originally- 
intended  as  a  sort  of  annual  consecration  or  puri- 
fication of  the  Holy  Places,  the  10th  day  of  the  7th 
month  having  been  originally,  so  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  beginning  of  the  year  (see  above).  This 
purification  of  the  Holy  Plains  continued  to  be  a 
very  prominent  feature  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Day.  Of  these,  as  the  rite  existed  in  later  times 
(Lv  16),  the  most  important  were  the  offering  of  a 
young  bullock  by  the  high  priest,  as  a  sin-oftering 
for  himself  and  his  hou.se,  and  the  selection  of  two 
goats  by  lot — one  for  Jahweh,  which  was  sacrificed ; 
the  other  for  Azazel,  which  was  sent  into  the  wil- 


derness after  the  high  priest  had  confessed  over  it 
the  sins  of  the  people.  It  is  probable  that  Azazel 
(q.v.)  was  originally  some  popular  deity,  perhaps 
connected  with  the  goat-gods,  s^'trtm  (Lv  17',  2  Ch 
11",  Is  13*'  34'*),  which  were  believed  to  inhabit 
desolate  places  (cf.  Mt  12**).  It  came  afterwards 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  spirit,  just  as  the  Ekron- 
ite  god  Baalzebub  (2  K  P)  came  to  be  taken  as  the 
name  of  the  prince  of  devils  (Mk  3*^  etc. ;  cf.  1  Co 
10").  The  meaning  would  then  be  that  the  sins 
were  consigned  to  destruction.  According  to  the 
Mishnic  tract  Ydma,  the  goat  was  led  out  and 
thrown  over  a  rock.  The  high  priest  entered  at 
least  thrice  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  purifying  it 
by  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat 
aoout  the  mercy-seat,  or  the  stone  which  afterwards 
represented  it,  and  censing  them  with  incense.  The 
Holy  Place  was  afterwards  purified  in  the  same 
way.  This  was  the  only  day  on  which  even  the 
high  priest,  and  then  he  only,  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  Most  Holy  Place.  For  a  symbolical  ex- 
planation given  by  an  unknown  Christian  writer, 
see  He  9«"'*. 

3.  Weekly  fasts  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
were  practised  by  the  stricter  Jews  between  the 
Feasts  of  Massdth  and  Weeks,  and  between  those 
of  Booths  and  Dedication  (cf.  Lk  18'*) — the  latter 
week-day  being,  according  to  tradition,  the  day 
on  which  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai  to  receive 
the  two  tables  of  the  Law,  the  former  that  on 
which  he  descended  (see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on 
Mt  9"). 

IV.  Occasional  Fasts. —In  pre-exilic  times 
there  were  no  regularly  recurring  fasts,  but  fasts 
were  proclaimed  as  acts  of  humiliation  and  peni- 
tence on  the  occasion  of  any  great  national  disaster. 
Thus  we  resid  of  the  fast  at  Mizpah  in  consequence 
of  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines,  followed  by 
their  overthrow  (1  S  7»;  cf.  2  Ch  20^) ;  that  ap- 
pointed by  Jezebel  when  she  got  Naboth  accused 
of  blasphemy  (1  K  2P) ;  that  appointed  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  probably  with  a  view  to 
warding  off  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Chal- 
dseans  (Jer  36'- ').  We  find  the  practice  of  special 
fasts  continuing  in  post-exilic  times,  and  such  a 
fast  was  appointed  by  Nehemiah  on  the  24th  day 
of  the  7th  month  as  a  national  act  of  penitence 
(Neh  9  ;  cf.  also  Jon  3»-»,  Jl  1"  2''^). 

LiTBRATURB. — J.  Lightfoot,  Hcn".  Ueb.  et  Talmud.^  Ijondon, 
1658-78,  passim ;  A.  Edersheim,  The  Temple :  Its  Ministry 
and  Services  as  they  were  at  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  chs. 
xi.-xviL,  London,  1874 ;  Eighteen  Treatises  from  the  Mishna, 
tr.  D.  A.  de  Sola  and  M.  J.  Raphall,  London,  1843 ;  Driver- 
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Heb.  Archaol.,  do.  1894,  ii.  138-203;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^, 
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FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Hindu).— As 
described  in  ancient  literature,  all  Hindu  festivals 
were  religious ;  and  this  is  not  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  the  literature  itself  is  religious.  Either 
inherently,  as  in  connexion  with  sacrifice  to  a  god, 
or  artificially,  as  when  a  coronation  was  accom- 
panied by  rites  which  made  the  whole  ceremony  a 
religious  festival,  all  celebrations  of  a  public  nature 
consisted  partly  in  feasting  and  partly  in  religious 
exercises. 

i.  Ancient  FESTIVALS.— I.  Among  the  seasonal 
festivals  the  moon-feast  always  Iield  a  high  rank, 
and  is  important  not  only  on  account  of  its  anti- 
quity, but  also  on  account  of  its  prevalence,  since 
even  the  Buddhists  preserved  a  memory  of  it  in  the 
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Upotatha  festival,  though  reduced  in  that  sober 
organization  to  a  Sabbatn-day  observance.  In  tlie 
sacrifico  at  the  new  moon,  and  the  full  moon,  the 
Hindus  tlicniselves  recognize  the  prototype  of  all 
sacrifices  of  similar  character,  and  they  are  probably 
right  in  doing  so.  The  moon-festival  lasts  two  days 
at  the  new  and  one  day  at  the  full  moon,  but  neither 
form  has  so  well  preserved  the  festival  character 
as  has  the  '  four  month '  celebration  (see  §  2). 

2.  The  seasonal  '  four-month '  celebration,  as  the 
name  implies,  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  seasons  of 
four  months  each,  so  that  there  are  three  in  every 
year.  At  the  close  of  winter  or  the  beginning  of 
spring  the  celebration  is  ostensibly  in  honour  of  the 
All-gods ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  in 
June,  it  is  in  honour  of  the  water-god,  Varnna ; 
and  in  autumn  it  becomes  the  sacrifice  of  firstf  ruits. 
Especially  in  these  seasonal  festivals  is  the  old 
popular  participation  in  the  religious  rites  pre- 
dominant. The  goat  and  ram  which  are  sacrificed 
are  decorated  with  phallus-emblems,  and  the  wife 
of  the  sacrificer  has  to  confess  in  public  how 
many  lovers  she  has  had  and  wish  them  all  ill. 
She  and  the  sacrificer  take  a  bath  of  purification 
analogous  to  the  bath  taken  by  savages  on  like 
occasions,  in  which  the  man  and  woman  wash  each 
other's  backs. 

3.  There  is  also  a  special  ceremony  of  firstfruits, 
in  which  the  eating  of  the  firstfruits  is  regulated 


4.  In  the  soma-sacrifice  the  dramatic  element 
enters  in  the  purchase  of  the  intoxicant.  The 
Vajapeya,  an  autumnal  soma-festival  and  sacrifice, 
has  a  number  of  such  popular  elements.  The 
chief  participants  were  garlanded  (with  'golden 
garlands'),  and  at  a  fixed  time  there  was  a  liorse- 
race  over  a  measured  course  (seventeen  bow-shots), 
in  which  three  horses  were  harnessed  to  one  car, 
and  sixteen  other  four-horse  cars  took  part  in  the 
race.  This  festival  was  marked  by  the  drinking 
of  sura  (brandy)  as  well  as  soma.  "The  crowning  of 
the  sacrificial  post  and  the  special  prominence  of 
agricultural  elements  point  to  the  fact  that  it  waa 
at  first  a  farmers'  festival,  though  it  has  become 
a  weak  priestly  affair,  from  which  the  popular 
character  has  disappeared.  See,  further,  art. 
Abhiseka,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

5.  Either  in  autumn  or  in  spring  occurred  the 
consecration-ceremony,  which,  as  occasion  de- 
manded, was  celebrated  as  a  sacrifice  ;  but  it  also 
contains  much  of  popular  usage,  such  as  magical 
rites,  symbolic  war,  games  of  chance  with  dice, 
and  a  special  ceremony  to  cure  the  drunkenness 
due  to  debauch.  The  king  is  soundly  beaten,  and 
the  reminiscence  of  human  sacrifice  still  lingers  in 
the  formal  ritual  of  the  great  occa-sion.  "The  in- 
habitants of  the  realm  may  not  cut  their  hair  for  a 
year  after  this  ceremony — a  tabu  met  with  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

6.  Like  a  public  festival  is  the  horse-sacrifice, 
later  associated  with  the  assumption  of  the  dignity 
of  emperor,  but  originally  not  peculiar  to  tliis 
function.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Hindu  sacrifices, 
and  must  have  been  originally  a  carouse  of  the 
grossest  sort — probably  a  spring-festival.  It  is 
marked  by  ribald  dialogue,  obscenity  of  act  as 
well  as  of  word,  and  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
first  associated  with  reproductive  ritual.  In  the 
later  form  it  is  characterized  by  the  number  of 
priests  feasted  and  presented  with  valuable  gifts ; 
Dy  the  attendance  of  the  king  and  his  four  wives ; 
by  the  escort,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  princesses 
and  daughters  of  the  nobility  ;  by  the  recitation  of 
old  tales ;  and  by  the  freeing  of  the  horse  which  is 
to  roam  about  herded  by  prmccs  for  a  year,  at  the 
expiration  of  wliich  period  it  is  brought  back  and 
the  sacrifice  takes  place,  together  with  that  of  a 
large  numbeT  of  other  animals.    The  rich  adorn- 


ment of  the  steed,  and  the  music  and  obscenity  of 
the  rite,  are  given  in  the  ritual  ;  but  the  impression 
of  the  popular  character  of  the  festival  is  more 
truly  conveyed  by  the  description  of  the  horse- 
sacrifice  in  popular  literature  (see,  further,  art. 
ASVAMEDHA,  vol.  iL  p.  160). 

7.  Another  great  event  in  the  Hindu  year  was 
the  celebration  of  the  solstice-feast.  Many  popu- 
lar traits  connect  the  old  ritual  with  the  modem 
New  Year's  festival — music,  lute-playing,  the 
dramatic  appearance  of  loose  women,  and  the 
turn  of  the  sun  dramatized  by  discus-play  and  by 
mounting  the  swing.  Each  of  the  two  solstice- 
festivities  had  its  proper  divinity  and  melody,  and 
the  melody  of  the  summer  .solstice  was  accom- 
panied by  drums,  to  imitate  thunder,  while  that  of 
the  shortest  day  was  accompanied  by  the  rattle  of 
war-cars,  representing  an  attack  on  the  evil  spirits 
of  winter.  The  dancing  of  ^irls  round  fire,  with 
full  water-jugs,  and  their  singing  ('  a  joyous  song') 
were  additional  popular  elements. 

8.  A  twelve  nights'  celebration  occurred  after 
the  winter  solstice,  though  little  remains  in  this 
of  festival  character,  except  the  recognition  of  a 
period  which,  from  remote  antiquity,  had  been 
considered  sacred,  when  the  Bbhus,  the  three  per- 
sonified seasonal  deities  who  divided  up  the  year, 
slept.  The  weather  of  this  season  was  taken  as  a 
prognostic  of  the  year  to  come — one  of  the  main 
reasons  to-day  for  celebrating  the  similar  feast  in 
South  India.  The  eighth  day  after  the  full  moon 
of  the  new  year  was  the  exact '  type  of  the  year,' 
which  determined  whether  the  year  waa  to  be 
lucky  or  not. 

9.  Apart  from  these  celebrations,  the  beginning 
of  the  great  modem  festivals  which  terminate 
annual  pilgrimages  may  be  seen  in  the  earjy 
mention  of  pilgrimages  and  sacrifices  at  certain 
particularly  holy  spots,  such  as  those  to  the  Saras- 
vati  and  Drsadvati  rivers.  The  tirtha,  or  ghat, 
where  a  stream  is  fordable,  became,  in  the  case  of 
a  holy  river,  the  meeting-place  of  pilgrims.  Such 
pilgrimages  are  recognized  but  not  approved  by 
the  early  writers,  who  admit  only  the  efficacy  of 
sacrifice  at  a  holy  place ;  but  such  orthodox  ob- 
jections were  set  aside  after  the  visits  at  Buddha's 
shrines  became  popular,  and  already,  in  the  first 
centuries  before  our  era,  hundreds  of  holy  places 
were  known  and  visited  by  the  devotees  of  various 
Brahmanized  gods. 

ii.  Modern  Festivals.— These  stand  to  those 
of  ancient  days  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  as 
private  and  public  festivals  stand  to  each  other. 
They  cannot  be  entirely!  separated  from  the  old, 
yet  they  are  so  new  in  their  character  as  to  be 
virtually  distinct.  The  old  occasion  is  preserved, 
or  rather  it  forces  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the 
public ;  but  that  public  is  so  different,  and  the 
ceremony  of  celebration  is  so  diverse  in  details, 
that  it  is  new  in  ett'ect,  though  old  in  general 
character.  The  chief  local  festivities  to-day  are 
associated  with  places  and  deities  unknown  to  the 
ancient  world  of  India ;  but  the  seasons  remain 
the  same,  and  the  celebration  of  the  advent  of 
spring,  for  example,  does  not  differ  in  reality  from 
the  old  spring-festival.  To  whom  the  honour  is 
paid  is  of  less  importance  than  that  the  festivity 
should  be  celebrated.  The  rites  in  honour  of 
one  god  have  passed  over  to  another  without 
materially  altering  the  celebration,  and  sometimes 
even  to-day  the  same  celebration  is  held  in  honour 
of  different  gods.  Thus  the  very  pleasing  *  lamp- 
festival,'  in  which,  in  autumn,  lamps  are  lighted 
in  evei-y  direction,  floating  lamps  are  set  off  down 
rivers,  etc.,  is  celebrated  by  some  as  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Vi^nu's  wife,  and  by  others  in  honour  of 
Durga  iq.v.),  the  wife  of  Siva.  One  thing  is  to  be 
remarked  in  regard  to  the  modern  festivals,  as 
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compared  with  the  old,  namely,  tliat  whereas  the 
old  seasonal  festivals,  such  as  those  of  the  New 
Year,  spring,  and  autumn,  were  degraded  into 
ritualistic  observances,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
hard  to  recognize  the  original  intent,  the  modem 
festivals  have  thrown  off  Brahmanism  as  far  as 
possible,  and  are  more  clearly  celebrations  of 
seasons,  devoid  of  priestly  ritual  and  self-sufficient. 
In  other  words,  in  the  modern  festival  we  have  a 
reversion  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  feast,  which, 
even  in  the  oldest  literature,  was  already  so  buried 
in  ritual  as  to  be  virtually  lost.  Alost  of  the 
modem  festivals  celebrate  seasonal  changes,  or  are 
held  in  connexion  with  pilgrimages  to  some  holy 
place,  the  shrine,  or  the  river  tirtha. 

In  Northern  India  the  most  famous  of  these 
types  are  respectively  the  spring-festival,  the  pil- 
grimage and  celebration  at  the  shrine  of  Jagannath 
(originally  Buddha,  now  Visnu),  and  the  pilgrimage 
and  fair  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
rivers  (Allahabad  [q.v.]).  The  seasonal  festival  is 
celebrated  by  all ;  that  at  Puri,  in  Orissa,  in  honour 
of  Jagannath  is  supposed  to  be  celebrated  by  wor- 
shippers of  Visim,  but  is  actually  celebrated  by 
worshippers  of  Siva  and  Durga  as  well ;  while  any 
religious  person  may  be  found  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  Allahabad,  to  wash  away  his  sins  and  enjoy 
himself  at  the  fair.  In  South  India  the  spring- 
festival  is  celebrated  much  as  in  the  North,  and 
tirtha  pilgrimages  and  fairs  are  also  held,  though 
with  rather  more  pronounced  sectarian  feeling. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  dill'erence  in  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  different  modem  festivals.  The  cleanest 
is  the  tirtha  celebration.  This  is  really  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  religious  performance;  and,  though  men 
and  women  bathe  together  almost  naked,  there  is 
no  wantonness,  and  no  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
situation  by  evil-minded  men.  It  is  a  festivity  by 
accident,  due  to  the  immense  concourse  of  people 
and  the  resultant  fair.  It  is  kept,  as  it  is  intended 
to  be,  as  a  purification.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
temple  and  shrine  pilgrimages  in  honour  of  an 
erotic  deity  are  naturally  more  or  less  erotic  in 
character,  and  at  the  spring-festival  indecency  is 
part  of  the  recognized  programme. 

Finally,  I)efore  passing  to  a  closer  consideration 
of  the  modem  festival,  it  should  be  said  that  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  there  must  have  been  a 
large  number  of  special  festivities  now  lost  sight 
of,  or  only  faintly  reflected  in  the  intermediate 
literature — not  to  speak  of  the  many  special 
festivities  in  hononr  of  gods  and  goddes.ses  de- 
scribed in  the  mediieval  Puranic  and  Tantric 
literature.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
popular  as  well  as  sectarian;  but  we  know  very 
little  about  those  not  described  in  religious  books, 
and  the  latter,  as  described,  consist  in  childish 
ritual. 

Some  of  the  modem  festivals  are  both  sectarian 
and  seasonal.  Thus  the  spring-festival  in  the  South 
is  often  a  Krsna  festival  and  love-feast,  and  the 
antnmn-festival  in  the  North  (Bengal)  is  indiffer- 
ently a  seasonal  or  Durga  fea.st,  as  it  is  now  called. 
As  in  the  devil-frightening  festival  already  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •  lamp-festival,'  the  original  intent 
of  the  celebration  is  merged  in  the  worship  of 
some  modem  deity.  The  same  sort  of  a  celebra- 
tion as  that  in  hononr  of  Durga  is  held  in  other 
parts  of  India  in  honour  of  Sita,  the  wife  of  Rfima. 
Both  were  originally  a  kind  of  Ail-Fools'  Day  ;  in 
Iwth  the  chief  observances  are  buffooneries,  panto- 
mimes, processions,  music,  and  the  casting  of  the 
image  into  water.  Snchan  All-Foolscelebration  was 
known  under  different  auspices  in  ancient  India, 
and  it  survives  to-day  in  practically  the  same  form 
whether  as  a  feast  to  Durga  or  to  Sitii.  A  char- 
acteristic feature  of  all  these  festivities  is  mimetic 
exhibition,  which  on  the  stage  assumes  serious  pro- 


portions, but  on  the  street  is  simply  licensed 
vulgarity. 

The  Holi  (spring -festival)  is,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  occasion  when  this  sort  of  thing  is 
most  pronounced.  The  orgies  of  obscenity  which 
welcome  the  return  of  spring  are  scarcely  veiled. 
The  very  cars  of  the  gods  are  decorated  with 
carvings  comparable  only  with  those  Pompeian 
scenes  now  kept  from  view,  but  which  in  India 
form  the  delight  of  men  and  women.  The  law 
practically  permits  of  any  excess,  the  god  encour- 
ages it,  and  the  nature  of  the  people,  which  made 
the  law  and  the  god,  revels  in  its  own  unbridled 
enjoyment  of  indecency.  Street  dances,  bonfires, 
and  the  throwing  of  red  and  yellow  powder  upon 
the  passers-by  remind  the  Occidental  visitor  of 
a  "Western  carnival ;  but  no  Western  carnival  at 
its  worst  is  so  frankly  sensual  as  is  the  spring- 
festival  of  India.  This  festival  appears  under 
various  names  and  disguises.  It  is  identified  with 
the  Dola-yatra,  or  swing  -  festival,  at  Puri  (in 
Orissa),  where  the  idols  are  swung,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  three  (sometimes  ten)  days  before  the 
full  moon  of  Phalguna,  which  corresponds  with 
that  of  February-March.  When  celebrated  for 
Krsna,  games  take  place  in  his  honour.  Some- 
times, however,  the  swing-festival  is  kept  distinct 
from  the  Holi. 

The  chief  seasonal  festivities  are  the  Makara- 
sahkrdnti,  when  the  sun  turns  north,  answering 
to  our  New  Year's  Day,  which  is  the  time  for  the 
great  pilgiiniage  to  Allaliabad  and  the  annual 
bath  of  purification  in  the  sacred  rivers  of  the 
North,  while  in  the  South  it  is  the  season  for  the 
festival  called  Pongol,  at  which  the  boiling  of  the 
new  rice  is  watched  and  regarded  as  an  augury 
for  the  New  Year,  and  cattle  are  led  about  deco- 
rated with  garlands  and  treated  with  veneration. 
Presents  are  given  to  friends  at  this  time,  and 
general  rejoicing  takes  place.  The  festival  lasts 
for  three  days,  and  is  officially  a  celebration  of  the 
Vedic  gods  Indra  and  Agni,  with  the  addition  of 
the  (later)  god  Gane^a.  The  cooking  of  the  rice 
is  in  the  South  the  main  event  of  the  Pongol, 
which  has  given  the  name  to  the  festival.  Anxi- 
ous bands  await  the  verdict  of  the  official  cooks  j 
and,  when  the  rice  boils,  a  glad  cry  resounds,  '  It 
boils,  it  boUs,'  and  all  with  intense  excitement 
repeat  the  acclamation.  In  Bengal  the  New  Year 
is  inaugurated  in  spring,  and  here  the  main 
features  are  the  worship  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
cult  of  the  dhenki,  or  husking-bean ;  whUe,  at  the 
date  of  the  southern  Pongol,  the  bathing-festival, 
which  brings  together  100,000  people,  absorbs 
popular  interest. 

Between  the  New  Year's  and  the  Holi  festival  a 
special  day  is  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess of  eloquence  and  arts,  Sarasvati,  at  which 
time  books  are  worshipped  and  fasting  is  enjoined  ; 
but  the  occasion  is  also  a  festival,  more  especially 
for  children ;  and  boys  play  games  to  celebrate 
the  day.  Another  day  is  devoted  in  early  spring 
to  Siva,  whose  phallic  image  is  worshipped,  with 
fasting  and  prayer,  by  pilgrims.  The  birthdays 
of  the  two  popular  gods,  Kama  and  Krsna,  are 
also  observed  by  adlierents  of  these  sects,  one  of 
them  comin"  on  the  ninth  of  Chaitra  (March- 
April)  and  the  other  in  July-August,  just  before 
which  there  is  a  celebration  m  honour  of  the  fabu- 
lous Niigan,  althougli  the  birthday  of  Kr.sna  is 
sometimes  celebrated  as  an  autumn-festival,  in 
August-September  (the  eighth  and  ninth  of  the 
month  Bhadra).  On  the  fourth  of  Bliadra,  Ganete, 
the  '  son  of  Siva,'  is  especially  worshipped,  and 
his  image  is  thrown  into  the  water.  Tjie  Durga 
festival  of  Bengal  occurs  in  the  month  A.svina,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  moon,  about 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox.     After  this 
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there  is  the  '  lamp-festival '  in  October  (see  above), 
and  at  the  full  moon  of  October-November  (in  the 
native  month  Kftrttika)  a  celebration  especially 
devoted  to  Siva.  The  preat  goddesses,  ■wives  of 
the  preat  gods,  have  their  special  days,  but  besides 
those  there  is  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  women 
and  children,  or  the  goddess  supposed  to  be  theirs, 
namely,  the  '  mother  of  sons,  who  is  revered 
under  the  form  of  a  banyan  tree.  This  celebra- 
tion (in  Bengal)  consists  chiefly  in  processions  and 
music  in  honour  of  the  mother-goddess.  The  pro- 
cession goes  to  the  banyan  tree,  and  the  partici- 
pants worship  and  pray  to  her  there.  On  this 
occasion  fathers-in-law  are  expected  to  give  pre- 
sents to  their  sons-in-law,  and  the  time  is  said  to 
be  '  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  the  year.'  The 
festival  of  firstfruits,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  is  not  one  in  honour  of  a 
special  god.  It  is  held  at  the  season  when  new 
grain  is  ripe ;  and  offerings  are  made  to  gods, 
Tnanes,  cattle,  crows,  and  jackals.  The  rites  to 
the  manes  are  celebrated  with  especial  unction  in 
February  at  Gaya  iq.v.),  the  old  seat  of  Buddhistic 
worship — some  say  because  the  Buddhists  were 
regarded  as  most  opposed  to  this  cult.  It  is  at 
present  a  stronghold  of  Vaisnavism. 

The  expense  of  festive  celebrations,  which  is 
often  considerable,  is  easily  met  at  places  where 
there  is  a  huge  concourse  of  visitors,  as  at  Puri  or 
at  Pandharpur,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  where 
as  many  as  50,000  pilgrims  gather  in  a  day  ;  but  in 
small  communities  the  cost  is  met  by  public  con- 
tributions, and  several  villages  will  often  combine 
to  have  a  festival  in  common — buUding  a  pavilion, 
honouring  the  god,  and  providing  the  feast.  The 
idol  that  is  made  use  of  on  such  occasions  is  a 
temporary  effigy,  made  of  clay  and  sticks,  and  is 
'  animated '  by  the  priest,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
celebration,  flings  the  image  into  the  water.  At 
the  small  village  celebrations  the  prayers  and  pro- 
cessions are,  of  course,  in  honour  of  the  local 
deity  thus  represented,  but  the  entertainment  is 
catholic,  and  often  consists  in  an  evening  recita- 
tion by  professional  story-tellers  (or  miracle-plays 
by  professional  actors)  in  honour  of  any  god. 
Such  entertainments  sometimes  include  a  nautch 
dance,  theatrical  representation  of  some  mytho- 
logical story,  etc.,  and  are  not  infrequently  lewd. 
In  larger  towns  one  of  the  chief  events  is  the 
Batha-ydtra,  or  car-journey,  of  the  god,  at  which 
thousands  assist,  and  in  the  confusion  and  tumult 
the  worshippers  sometimes  lose  their  lives.  The 
cars  are  lofty  structures,  unwieldy  wooden  build- 
ings on  wheels,  embellished  with  obscene  sculpture, 
and  dragged  through  the  streets  by  a  frantic  mob 
of  devotees.  Such  a  yatrd  at  Puri  in  honour  of 
Visnu,  or  at  Bhuvane^vara  in  honour  of  Siva, 
forms  the  chief  public  glorification  of  the  god. 
Like  many  other  traits  of  modem  Hinduism,  it 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Buddhism.  At  Puri 
there  are  three  yatras,  the  first  being  followed  by 
the  fair,  and  being  the  beginning  oSt  the  celebra- 
tion. It  is  called  Sn&na-yatra,  and  celebrates  the 
bathing  of  Yi^nu's  image. 

That  there  were  many  festivals  not  included 
under  the  Rcreen  of  religious  rites  in  ancient  times 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  this  is  supported 
by  external  evidence.  Only  an  echo  has  come 
down  to  us  of  the  fairs  and  theatrical  exhibitions 
of  semi-religious  character,  which  used  to  be  held 
in  honour  of  diflerent  gods,  and  were  occasions  of 
public  festivity.  Wrestlers  and  boxers  gave  enter- 
tainments to  the  people  and  to  the  court,  and  the 
priests  among  themselves  had  contests  of  wit,  in 
which  the  defeated  debater  was  apt  to  lose  his  life. 
The  great  epic  of  India  also  reveals  glimpses  of 
festivals  not  formally  recognized,  such  as  that  of 
the  annual  branding  of  cattle,  at  which  the  king 


and  court  held  a  sort  of  royal  picnic;  while  the 
same  work  shows  that  court-festivals,  where  the 
royal  family  bathed  and  picnicked,  were  not  with- 
out sensual  elements.  The  erotic  character  of  the 
Krsna  cult  was  at  this  time  beginuiug  to  have  eflfect 
in  the  popular  shows  and  festivals,  if  indeed,  as  is 
probable,  this  element  was  not  already  at  home. 
Another  grand  festival,  as  depicted  in  the  epic, 
is  the  election  of  a  princess,  at  which  she  is  sup- 
posed to  elect  her  future  husband  in  accordance 
with  his  prowess  and  skill  as  shown  in  knightly 
tournament.  The  scene  at  such  an  election  re- 
sembled more  than  anything  else  a  similar  tourna- 
ment in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  and  the  crowd 
of  spectators,  the  feasting,  and  the  incidental 
entertainment  made  the  event  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  non-religious  festivals  of  India's  storied 
past.  Animal  contests,  especially  reprehended  by 
the  Buddhists,  also  formed  part  of  the  festivities 
of  the  seasonal  fairs,  especially  fights  between 
tigers  and  elephants,  and  cock-fights. 

Many  of  these  Hindu  festivals  have  a  counter- 
part in  those  of  other  races.  One  of  these  is  the 
Dola-ydtrd  (swing-festival),  or  rather  the  swing- 
ing itself,  which  represents  the  sun-course,  and 
was  very  likely  borrowed  from  the  aborigines. 
Even  at  the  present  day  tlie  grosser  and  more  cruel 
form  of  this  ceremony  is  practised  by  the  wild  tribes 
as  well  as  by  civilized  Hindus.  It  consists  in  in- 
serting hooks  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the 
devotee  or  victim  and  tlien  making  him  revolve 
when  suspended  by  the  hooks.  This  is  again  a 
perfect  parallel  to  the  swinging  practised  by  the 
American  Indians  as  described  by  Catlin  [N.  Amer. 
Indians,  1903,  i.  19.3).  Another  rite,  now  practised 
and  also  perhaps  borrowed  from  the  same  source, 
is  the  ploughing-festival,  often  connected  with  rain- 
making — magical  or  religious  in  intent,  but  adven- 
titiously of  a  festival  cliaracter.  The  numerous 
spring-festivals  now  in  vogue  appear  to  be  the 
disjecta  membra  of  a  contmuous  spring-festival, 
which  originally  lasted  a  much  longer  time.  The 
licence  allowed  at  the  Holt  and  other  spring-festivals 
reverts  to  a  time  when  sensuality  was  thought  to 
corroborate  Nature's  vernal  productive  powers, 
though  no  such  explanation  is  needed  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  feeling  thus  brought  by  magic  into 
relation  with  the  process  of  Nature. 

iii.  Tee  calendar. — The  Hindu  calendar  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  festivals  that 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  the 
seasonal  character  of  feast  and  sacrifice.  The  priest 
himself  was  called  the  '  seasonal  sacrificer '  (rtu-ij), 
and  it  was  his  business  to  know  when  the  festival 
to  the  gods  took  place,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  seasons  began.  It  was  not  till  later  that '  star- 
man'  became  the  title  of  a  special  professional 
aharacter. 

I.  Modem  and  mediaeval  eras.— Before  speaking 
of  the  earlier  calendar,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
distinguish  at  once  the  modern  eras  and  explain 
their  origin.  Not  only  are  they,  but  the  idea  under- 
lying them  is,  if  not  exactly  modern,  at  least  only 
mediaeval  j  that  is,  it  reverts  at  most  to  an  age  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  Vedas.  There  are  five  such 
eras  in  common  use — two  political,  two  sectarian, 
and  one  popular  and  universal.  The  first  political 
era  is  that  of  Vikraina,  in  India  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  year  57  B.C.  This  is  designated  at  times 
simply  by  the  word  Samvat,  'year,'  which  leads 
to  confusion,  since  the  second  political  era  is  regu- 
larly designated  in  the  same  way.  The  latter  era 
is  the  'era  of  the  Scythians'  (6dka),  jwpularly 
identified  with  A.D.  78.  Tlie  two  religious  eras  are 
those  of  the  Buddhists,  in  Burma  and  Ceylon,  and 
of  the  Jains,  in  North  India.  Buddha  was  born 
(probably)  500  years  before  the  Vikrama  era,  so 
that  his  death  (at  the  age  of  eiglity)  would  have 
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taken  place  in  477  B.C.,  though  native  tradition 
prefers  the  year  544.  Similarly,  the  Jains'  leader, 
Mahavira,  probably  died  in  662,  at  which  time  his 
era  should  begin :  but  it  may  have  been  later,  as 
native  tradition  says  that  Mahavira's  death  (en- 
trance into  Nirvana)  occurred  470  years  or  605 
years  before  Vikrama.' 

Not  essentially  difl'erent  in  popular  consciousness 
from  the  idea  leading  to  these  religious  eras  is  that 
underlying  the  people's  universal  era,  dating  from 
the  death  of  the  man-god  Krsna  at  the  end  of  the 
great  war  and  beginning  of  the  last  of  the  four  ages, 
whence,  from  the  name  of  this  evil  age,  it  is  called 
the  Kali-calendar,  the  first  year  of  which  is  3101  B.C. 
This,  it  is  important  to  notice,  was  the  era  from 
whicji  years  were  generally  reckoned  in  India  till 
the  Saka  era  in  the  1st  cent.  A.D.  It  implies  the 
calendar  of  the  ages  (yugas),  or  the  theory  that 
every  emanation  from  the  supreme  being  (i.e.  human 
existence)  is  divided  into  four  stages,  each  with  a 
length  shorter  than  the  preceding.' 

For  dates  within  a  year  the  popular  method  has 
always  been  to  give  the  day  by  the  asterism  (moon- 
station)  in  which  an  event  occurred,  which  desig- 
nated the  month,  and  by  the  fortnight ;  also,  to  be 
more  exact,  by  the  muhUrta,  or  hour  of  the  day, 
sometimes  by  the  night-watch  (each  night  having 
three  watches).  Thus  :  '  on  such  a  muhurta  of  the 
tenth  day  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month  called 
after  such  an  asterism.'  This  mode  of  reckoning 
brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  earlier  Vedic 
calendar. 

2.  The  Vedic  calendar. — We  notice  first  that  the 
intercalated  month  necessary  to  make  uniform  the 
solar  and  lunar  year  is  already  known  as  the  '  later- 
bom  month '  in  the  earliest  literature  of  India,  the 
Rigveda ;  and,  since  the  same  work  speaks  of 
twelve  months  and  360  days  as  year-divisions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  five-year  cycle  of  later  periods  was 
already  recognized.  According  to  this  cycle,  the 
solar  year  and  the  shorter  lunar  year  were  adjusted 
to  each  other  by  the  insertion  of  an  extra  month 
on  the  second  and  fifth  year  of  the  cycle. 

The  sacrifices  and  festivals  depended  upon  the 
moon  far  more  than  upon  the  sun  in  India,  and  this 
also  \a  recognized  in  the  Rigveda,  which  speaks  of 
the  moon  as  '  determining  the  seasons ' — whether  of 
sacrifice  or  of  the  year  is  not  stated  ;  but,  from  the 
context,  the  latter  is  less  probable,  and  in  fact  the 
moon  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  annual  seasons, 
of  which  at  this  time  only  three  were  recognized  : 
Heat,  Rains,  and  Cold  (later  five  and  six  seasons 
were  known,  but  these  also  were  named  without 
reference  to  the  moon).  Moreover,  the  names  of 
the  months  refer  only  to  lunar  months.  The  path 
of  the  moon  through  the  heavens  was  laid  out 
according  to  the  stars  or  constellations  through 
which  it  passed  in  the  course  of  its  round.  These 
made  27,  later  28,  stations  of  the  moon,  and 
formed  altogether  a  sort  of  lunar  zodiac,  like  that 
of  the  Chinese  and  Arabs.' 

The  fact  that  the  moon-stations  called  naksatrcd 
were  already  utilized  to  make  the  calendar  of  the 
Vedic  age  has  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
>  A  sectarian  distinction.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
probability  of  any  ol  these  dates  being  correct  historically. 
Another  common  political  era  is  that  of  the  Quptaa,  probably 
identical  with  the  Vallabhl  era,  A.D.  319. 

'  For  details,  see  art.  Aoiffl  OK  thk  World  (Indian),  in 
vol.  i.  p.  200.  After  the  Hindus  came  in  contact  with  foreijfn 
teachers,  from  whom  they  were  ever  prone  to  learn,  they 
acquired  the  knowledf^e  of  the  precession  and  then  developed 
the  monstrous  system  of  aeons,  kalptm,  and  manvantaras, 
known  to  the  PuraQas,  according  to  which  even  one  age  in- 
chide*  4,320,000  years. 

s Tba relations  between  the  Hindu  'moon-stations' and  the 
ObiocM  Situ  are  not  yet  determined.  The  Arabs  probably 
borrowed  tbelr  Mandzil  from  the  Hindus,  who,  however,  could 
not  have  borrowed  their  (lunar)  zodiac  from  the  Babylonian 
solar  zodiac.  Strictly  speaking,  only  a  few  of  the  constellations 
represent  zoo.  The  first,  corrcspondini^  to  stars  in  Aries,  is 
o*ll«d  'Bone  (bead)';  the  third  is  (Pleiades)  'six  nymphs';  ' 


question  of  the  date  of  Vedic  literature.'  Besides 
the  lunar  month  the  Hindus  used  the  fortnight 
in  their  reckonings,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  sub- 
divided further,  though  the  week,  a  '  seven-days,' 
is  a  period  frequently  alluded  to  in  later  literature. 
The  lunar  fortnight  division  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Romans,  and  Quintus  Curtius,  in  his  Life 
of  Alexander  (viii.  9),  speaks  of  it  as  a  noteworthy 
fact. 

As  the  five-year  cycle  was  divided  into  years, 
each  having  its  special  name  and  divinity — Samvat- 
sara,  Parivatsara,  Idavatsara,  Anuvatsara,  Udavat- 
sara  (the  divinities  being  respectively  Fire,  Sun, 
Moon,  Creator,  Rudra) — so  the  greater  cycles  after- 
wards employed  by  the  astronomers  were  divided 
in  the  same  way. 

3.  Apart  from  these  cycles,  two  popular  methods 
of  reckoning  are  known,  one  of  which  is  the  Kali- 
cycle,  already  alluded  to.  Another,  confused  with 
it,  is  called  the  cycle  of  the  '  Seven  Seers '  (i.e.  the 
stars  of  the  Great  Bear),  which  are  supposed  to 
change  their  position  once  in  a  century,  according 
to  the  asterism  in  which  the  Seers  are  situated. 
Thus,  as  there  are  twenty-seven  asterisms,  this 
cycle  consists  of  2700  years.  Mediaeval  historians 
equated  this  cycle,  which  was  a  popular  one,  with 
their  more  learned  reckoning.  So  Kalhana  says 
that  the  24th  year  of  the  '  people's  era '  is  identi- 
cal with  Saka  year  1070.  The  popular  belief 
vas  that  the  Seven  Seers  had  been  for  seventy- 
five  years  in  the  asterism  Magha  when  the  Kali- 
age  began.  The  cycle  of  the  Seven  Seers  is 
carried  back  to  a  date  corresponding  with  the 
year  4077  B.C. 

The  astronomical  cycles  known  as  'eras  of 
Jupiter'  (the  planet  Brhaspati)  are  two,  one  of  one 
revolution  of  the  planet,  that  is,  of  twelve  years, 
in  which  each  year  is  called  after  the  asterism  in 
which  Jupiter  heliacally  rises,  and  one  of  five 
revolutions,  that  is,  of  sixty  years,  in  which  the 
first  year  corresponds  with  the  initial  year  of  the 
Kali-cycle.  In  the  South  this  era  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  the  solar  year.  There  are  locally 
known  other  cycles  of  less  importance,  such  as  the 
1000-year  cycle  of  Para^u-Rama,  recognized  in  the 
South,  but  known  in  the  North,  even  to  astronomers, 
only  by  name.  The  only  one  of  these  cycles  which 
can  claim  a  respectable  antiquity  is  the  sixty- 
year  Jupiter  cycle,  which  perhaps  reverts  to  a 
time  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Cf .  also  '  Indo-Chinese '  and  '  Siamese '  sections 
of  art.  Calendar. 

tarsRATURB. — H.  H.  Wilson,  Select  W&rha,  ii.,  London,  1802, 
ch.  iv.  '  Religious  Festivals  of  the  Hindus ' ;  Natesa  Sastri, 
Hindu  Feasts,  Fasts,  and  Cerenwnies,  Madras,  1903  ;  W.  J, 
Wilkins,  Modem  Bindxtism?,  Calcutta,  1900 ;  Monier- 
Williams,  Hinduism,  London,  1877 ;  F.  K.  Ginzel,  Handbuch 
der  mathematischen  und  technischen  Chronologie,  Leipzig, 
190611.,  1.  310-402;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Rdigiona  of  India, 
Boston,  1895  (previous  literature  cited  on  pp.  448  and  592); 
J.  C.  Oman,  Brahmans,  Theists,  and  Muslims  of  India,  London, 
1907  (esp.  p.  241  ff.,  'The  Holi  Festival');  and  for  special 
festivals,  A.  Hillebrandt,  'Die  Sonnwendfeste  in  Alt-Indien,* 
in  Ronmn,  Forschungen,  v.  [18891  299-340,  and  VediscfU 
Opfer  und  Zauber,  Strassburg,  1897  (  =  G1AP  iii.  2);  B. 
Lindner,  '  Das  ind.  Ernteopfer,'  in  Festgruss  an  Bohtlingh, 
Stuttgart,  1888,  pp.  79-81  ;  J.  Jolly,  Recht  und  Sitte,  Strase- 
burg,  1896  (=GIAP  U.  8). 

E.  Washburn  Hopkins. 


the  fourth  (al-Debaran)  is  called  '  Rohipt's  wain ' ;  the  fifth 
(three  stars  in  the  head  of  Orion)  is  the  'antelope's  head,'  etc. 
For  the  difficult  problem  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  nioon- 
stations  in  India,  see  Burgess,  Surya-Siddhanta,  1860;  Cola- 
brooke,  Essays  (ed.  Cowell,  1873),  ii.  281 ;  and  Miiller,  India, 
What  can  it  teach  us !,  1883. 

'See  Jacobi,  llelier  das  Alter  des  Rig-Vedas,  1893;  Tilak, 
Orion,  1893.  'The  conclusion  of  these  scholars  was  that  the 
Vedic  literature  must  be  at  least  as^early  as  the  third  TntllenDiuna 
before  our  era,  and  the  data  of  the  Rigveda  itself  point  to  the 
fifth  millennium,  so  that  Vedic  literature  in  general  would  lie 
between  4500  and  2.'j0O  b.c.  This  conclusion,  however,  has  nob 
been  generally  accepted. 
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FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Iranian).— The 
extant  Avesta  contains  no  specific  information 
regarding  festivals,  and  Palilavi  literature  is 
almost  equally  silent.  Nevertheless,  the  Dlnkar( 
states  (VIII.  vii.  1,  3,  8,  xxix.  8,  10,  xlv.  4,  tr. 
West,  SBE  xxxvii.  [1892]  15 ff.,  95,  167)  that  the 
lost  Avesta  Pftjag,  Husparam,  and  Hfidhoxt  Nasks 
discussed,  among  other  matters, 

*  whatever  ia  about  a  season-festival ;  where  the  appointed  place 
ia,  when  one  celebrates  it,  and  when  it  has  fully  elapsed  ;  the 
assembly  of  the  season-festival,  and  the  donation  for  the  feast ; 
where  and  when  the  celebration  is  possible,  in  what  proportion 
the  provisions  are  to  be  given  out,  and  when  to  be  prei>ared 
and  divided  ;  where  its  advantage  is,  and  what  benefit  there  is 
from  it  to  the  good  creations  both  spiritually  and  materially.' 
The  sinfulness  of  a  failure  to  celebrate  the  season-festival  is  also 
considered  in  the  D'mkarf,  and  there  are  a  number  of  minor 
allusions  to  the  festival  in  Pahlavi,  such  as  Dind-i  Mainog-i 
Xrat,  iv.  6,  Ivii.  13,  Sdyast  Id-Sdyastt  xii.  19,  xtU.  29,  xviii.  S  f., 
xix.  4. 

Besides  the  season-festivals,  'we  find  allusions 
to  the  days  of  the  guardian  spirits  in  Bcihman 
Yait,  ii.  45,  Sayast  la-Sayast,  x.  2,  xii.  31,  SadDar, 
vi.  2. 

The  'season-festivals'  here  mentioned  are  the 
gdhanbars  (the  'yearly'  —  y  airy  a  —  divinities  of 
Yasna  i.  9,  ii.  9,  Visp.  i.  2,  ii.  2),  which  have  been 
considered  in  art.  Calendar  (Persian) ;  and  the 
'  days  of  the  guardian  spirits '  constitute  the  festival 
of  Fravardigan  (on  which  see  ERE  i.  455,  iii.  VIV  ; 
also  art.  Feavashis).'  There  is  also  some  reason 
to  believe  that  there  were  four  lunar  festivals  in 
each  month.  In  Yasna  i.  8  (so  also  ii.  8,  YaSt  vii. 
4)  occur  the  words,  nivaedhayemi  hankdrayemi 
mahyaeibyo  aiahe  ratubyo  antare-manhai  .  .  . 
pereno-manhdi  viiaptathaica,  '  I  dedicate,  I  perform 
(the  sacrifice)  for  the  month  (gods),  the  time- 
divisions  of  Asa,  for  the  between-moon  [i.e.  the 
new  moon],  .  .  .  for  the  full  moon,  and  for  the 
intervening  seventli(s)' — in  other  words,  for  the 
first,  eighth,  fifteentli,  and  twenty-third  days, 
which,  as  has  been  seen  in  CALENDAR  (Persian), 
were  all  dedicated  to  Ahura  Mazda  (cf.  also 
Bartholomae,  1472). 

Our  cliief  knowledge  of  the  Zoroastrian  feasts  is 
derived,  not  from  Avesta  or  Pahlavi  texts,  but 
from  Perso- Arabic  authors,  the  most  important  of 
whom,  in  the  present  connexion,  is  al-Birtini 
{Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations,  tr.  Sachau, 
London,  1879). 

In  each  month  an  especially  sacred  day  was  the 
one  now  called  jaSn  ( Av.  yasna,  '  praise '),  on  which 
the  month-name  coincides  with  the  day-name,  as 
the  day  Fravartin  of  the  month  Fravarjiln. 

The  javns  are,  accordingly,  the  19th  day  of  the  Ist  month, 
the  3rd  of  the  2nd,  the  6lh  of  the  3rd,  the  13th  of  the  4th,  the 
7th  of  the  5th,  the  4th  of  the  6th  (also  called  Xdhar-CaSn,  'feast 
of  fire '  [al-Biruni,  207  ;  cf.  also  next  paragraphl),  the  Kith  of  the 
7th,  the  10th  of  the  8th,  the  9th  of  the  9th,  the  1st,  8th,  15th, 
and  23rd  of  the  10th  (cf.  the  lunar  feasts  noted  above),  the  2nd 
of  the  11th,  and  the  Bth  of  the  12th. 

Various  legends  and  popular  usages  are  connected 
with  a  number  of  the  jains,  among  which  al-Biruni 
includes  the  following :  Tiragan,  13th  day  of  the 
4th  month  (205f.)j  Mihrajan,  16th  day  of  the 
7th  month  (207-209) ;  Abanajan,  lOtli  day  of  the 
8th  month  (210) ;  Adhar-casn,  9th  day  of  the  9th 
month  (211  ;  according  to  Zadawaihi,  as  quoted  by 
til-Biruni,  207,  this  name  was  also  applied  to 
Sahrivaragan,  the  4th  day  of  the  Bth  month  [see 
preceding  paragraph],  this  statement,  if  correct, 
probaWy  being  due  to  the  retrogression  of  the 
calendar) ;  Xurram-rilz,  1st  day  of  the  10th  month 
(211  f.);  and  Isfandarmadh-riiz,  5th  day  of  the 
12th  month  (210  f.).  This  list  may  be  supplemented 
by  a  Parsi-Persian  text  made  accessible  by  Unvala 
'  The  Tiew  of  I^garde  (Purim,  Qottingen,  1887)  that  Fra- 
▼*rdig&n  was  the  origin  of  Purim  has  long  been  discarded  ;  and 
cqnally  suspicious  is  the  theory  of  Scheftelowitz  {ArUchea  im 
AT,  Berlin,  1901-03, 1.  49 f,,  ii.  44-48)  that  niD  is  borrowed  from 
O.  Pert,  "/rooo  =  Avesta /mrt,  'luck'  (7),  particularly  as  the 
ATe«t»  word  probably  means  •  thriving,  growth,  prosperity  * 
(Bartholonue,  AUiran.  Worterb.,  Strassburg,  1904,  col.  991). 


(Spiegel  Memorial  Volume,  Bombay,  1908,  pp.  201- 
210),  which  also  describes  the  customs  connected 
with  Tiragan  and  Abdnajan,  as  well  as  with 
Balimanjanah,  the  2nd  day  of  the  11th  month. 
For  the  modem  Indian  Parsi  celebration  of  the 
chief  joins,  see  Karaka,  Hist,  of  the  Parsis,  L 
150-152. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  some  of  tbeiojtu  were 
originally  far  more  iniportajit  than  any  of  the  extant  texts  imply, 
for  they  have  given  names  to  several  months  in  Iranian  systemi 
outside  the  Zoroastrian  series.  Thus  Tiragan  (the  IStfa  day  of 
the  4th  month)  serves  to  designate  the  4th  month  of  the 
Seistanians,  Tirkayan-va(Marquart,  (Jntirsrtchung^n  zur  Gf^h. 
von  Kran,  Gottingen  and  I.eipzig,  1896-1905,  ii.  199),  particularly 
as  this  was  the  month  of  the  summer  solstice  (cf.  "Tir,  '  Sirius ') ; 
the  great  feast  of  Mihrajan  (on  which  see  below)  gives  its  name 
to  the  7th  month  of  the  Sogdians,  Baghkfinj  (Marquart,  i.  64,  ii. 
129,  198  ;  MuIIer,  SWA  W,  1907,  p.  46.5  ;  Gray,  JApS  xxvlil. 
[1907]  338),I  and  of  the  Armenians,  Mehekan  ;  and  Adhar-dain 
\i.e.  *Adharagan,  th_e  9th  day  of  the  9th  month)  to  the  9th  month 
of  the  Seistanians,  Argayan-va  (so  reading,  with  Marquart,  1.  64, 
ii.  199,  instead  of  the  Arkabaz-va  or  Arkayaz-va  of  al-Biruni,  63, 
82),  and  of  the  Armenians,  Ahekan  (Hiibschmann,  Armen, 
Grammatik,  Leipzig,  1897,  i.  96). 

The  two  great  festivals  of  the  Zoroastrians  are 
the  New  Year  (Nanruz)  and  the  Feast  of  Mithra 
(Mihrajan),  both  of  which  last  six  days,  the  number 
perhaps  being  based  on  the  six  gahanbars.  The 
first  day  of  the  New  Year  was  called  NaurOz-i 
'Amma('of  the  people')  or  Kufiak  ('little'),  and 
the  sixth  was  Nanruz-i  ^a^a  ('noble')  or  Buznrg 
('great').  The  general  scheme  of  celebration, 
according  to  al-Biruni  (203  f.),  was  as  follows  : 

'  In  these  five  da3'8  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Eisras  [Persian 
kings]  that  the  king  opened  the  Nauriiz  and  then  proclaimed  to 
all  that  he  would  hold  a  session  for  them,  and  bestow  benefits 
upon  them.  On  tlie  second  day  the  session  was  for  men  of  high 
rank,  and  for  the  members  of  the  great  families.  On  the  third 
day  the  session  was  for  his  warriors,  and  for  the  higliestMaubadhs 
[priests].  On  the  fourth  day  it  was  for  his  family,  his  relations 
and  domestics,  and  on  the  fifth  day  it  was  for  his  children  and 
clients,  .  .  .  When  the  sixth  day  came  ;iiid  he  had  done  justice 
to  all  of  them,  he  celebrated  Nauruz  for  himself  and  conversed 
only  witii  his  special  friends  and  those  who  were  admitted  into 
his  privacj'.'  For  various  legends  connected  with  Nauruz,  see 
ib.  199-204;  Hyde,  Hist,  religionis  veler\im  Persdntm,  pp. 
236-238 ;  Unvala,  203-205 :  for  the  modern  usages,  Karaka,  i. 
144-146 ;  Jackson,  Persia  Past  and  Present,  New  York,  1906, 
p.  99  f. ;  for  the  special  importance  of  the  concluding  day  and 
for  the  legends  connected  with  it,  see  the  Pahlavi  Mdtiadn-i 
Mdh  Pravar[inrdj  Xwrrfaf,  tr.  Asana,  Cama  Memorial  Volume, 
Bombay,  1900,  pp.  122-129 ;  for  the  third  day,  see  Karaka,  L 
145  f. 

The  second  great  festival  was  Mihraian,  the 
celebration  of  which,  according  to  the  ideal  Avesta 
calendar,  should  begin  7th  Sept.  The  near  approach 
of  Mihrajan  to  NaurQz  in  honour  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  saying  of  Salman  al-Farisi,  cited  by  al- 
Birunl  (208) : 

'  In  Persian  times  we  used  to  say  that  Ood  has  created  an 
ornament  for  His  slaves,  of  rubies  on  Nauriiz,  of  emeralds  on 
Mihrajan.  'Therefore  these  two  da^'s  excel  all  other  days  in  the 
same  way  as  these  two  jewels  excel  all  other  jewels.' 

This  festival,  like  that  of  Nauruz,  lasted  six 
days,  the  first  being  Mihrajan-i  'Amma  and  the 
last  Mihrajan-i  ^itsa,  while,  again,  like  Nauruz, 
the  celebration  was  at  one  period  spread  over  thirty 
days,  the  first  five  lieing,  according  to  al-Biruni 
(203),  '  feast  days  for  the  princes,  the  second  for 
the  nobility,  the  third  for  the  servants  of  the 
princes,  the  fourth  for  their  clients,  the  fifth  for 
the  people,  and  the  sixth  for  the  herdsmen.'  Thus, 
instead  of  each  of  the  six  gahanbars  being  repre- 
sented by  only  one  day  of  the  festival,  it  was  at 
one  time  honoured  both  at  Nauruz  and  at  Mihrajan 
by  a  period  of  five  days. 

While  we  may  disregard  the  numerous  legends 
connected  with  Jlihrajan  (al-Biruni,207-209 ;  Hyde, 
245-248 ;  Unvala,  207  ;  Mas'udi,  Prairies  rtor,  ed. 
and  tr.  Barbier  de  Meynard,  I'aris,  1861-77,  iii. 
404 ;  Nuwairi,  quoted  by  Golius,  Notce  in  Al/er- 
ganum,  Amsterdam,  1669,  p.  23),  the  problem  of 
its  origin  cannot  so  summarily  be  dismissed.  The 
festival  has  given  its  name  to  the  seventh  Armenian 
1  On  bagha, '  god,'  as  a  synonym  tor  Mithra,  see  Marquart,  L 
64.  ii.  129. 132-184. 
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month,  Mehekan  (Hiibschmann,  i.  95),'  and  it  was 
evidently  known  to  the  Persian  kings,  as  is  clear 
from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (p.  530)  that  the 
satrap  of  Armenia  sent  the  Persian  monarch  20,000 
colts  annually  at  the  Miffpixava.  Mihrajan  and 
Nauruz  were  the  two  times  at  which  the  earlier 
Sasanian  kings  gave  public  audiences  (Christensen, 
L' Empire  des  Sassanides,  Copenhagen,  1907,  pp.  58, 
73  f.,  98) ;  and  it  should  also  be  noted  that,  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias  and  Duris  of  Samos  (apud  Athenreus, 
X.  45),  the  Milirajan  was  the  one  occasion  on  which 
it  was  permissible  for  the  Persian  king  to  become 
intoxicated  and  to  dance  the  national  Persian  dance. 

The  remarkable  parallelism  between  Nauruz  and 
Mihrajan  finds  its  very  simple  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  both  were  New  Year  festivals.  Similar 
double  beginnings  of  the  year  existed  among  the 
Babylonians  {ERE  iii.  74",  76")  and  the  Hebrews 
(Ex  2y  W^  ■  12>S),  and  Marquart  has  argued  (ii. 
206-212)  \\ith  good  reason  that  the  Avesta  year 
originally  began  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  that  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  I.  (522-486)  it  was  changed  to 
conform  with  the  regular  Bab.  year,  thus  com- 
mencing about  the  vernal  equinox.* 

The  remaining  festivals  of  the  Avesta  year  may 
be  discussed  more  briefly.  On  17th  Fravartin  was 
the  festival  of  Zamzamah  ('  muttering'),  oii  which 
Sraosa  was  held  to  have  revealed  the  murmuring 
required  in  reciting  the  liturgy,  as  well  as  in 
speaking,  in  case  words  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary, during  eating  (al-B5riini,  204;  Hyde,  241). 
The  6tli  Tir  was  the  Ca&n-i  Nilufar  ('feast  of  the 
water  lily'),  a  festival  considered  by  al-Biruni 
(205)  to  be  of  recent  date  (Hyde,  243,  puts  it  on 
17th  Amerodat).  The  8tl\,  (more  probably  the 
18th ;  cf.  Unvala,  208)  Satvalro  was  JHazan 
('autumn'),  an  autumn  feast  (Hyde,  244),  which 
also  gave  its  name  to  the  eighth  month  of  the  short- 
lived calendar  of  Yazdagird  III.  (ib.  197).  The  1st 
MitrO  was  {Jazan-i  digar  ('second  autumn'),  a 
feast  for  the  common  people,  '  because  on  that  day 
the  work  of  sowing  seeds  and  cultivation  was  com- 
pleted' (Unvala,  208  ;  al-BlrQni,  207). 

A  feast  of  special  interest  as  being,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  survival  of  an  ancient  Bab.  custom  was 
celebrated  on  the  1st  Ataro,  the  Rukub  al-Kausaj 
or  Ktisah  bamisin  ('  the  ride  of  the  thin-bearded'), 
which  was  apparently  observed  also  as  a  popular 
feast  of  rejoicing  at  the  departure  of  winter  and 
the  coming  of  spring,  so  that  al-BirunI  (p.  211) 
calls  it  Bahar-tasn  (' spring- fe.stival '). 

This  festival  is  described,  witii  trifling  variations,  as  follows 
(Hyde,  240-251 ;  Unvala,  208  ;  al-Iliruni,  211 ;  Mas'udi,  iii.  413f. ; 
Anqiietildu  Perron,  Z^ndiliiesfa,  ii.  &8<)f.).  A  tilin-bearded (or 
toothless)  man  rode  (naked,  in  some  accounts)  on  a  horse  (or 


1  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  of  this 
feast  appears  in  the  Persian  re^on  of  Mihrjan-qodhaq  (Armen. 
Mihraltan  •  k'atak,  Syr.  Mihra^iin  -  qadaq),  which  was  the  see 
city  of  an  East  Syrian  diocese  in  a.d.  577  (cf.  Marquart, 
Erdniahr,  Berlin,  1901,  p.  20;  Justi,  Iran,  JVamenft.,  Marburg, 
1895,  p.  214). 

'  As  supplementary  to  art.  Calkndar  (Persian),  it  should  be 
noted  that  Marquart  derives  the  Zoroaslrian  and  Armenian 
custom  of  naming  each  day  instead  of  numl>ering  it — a  practice 
also  found  in  Polynesia  (feffB  iii.  132 1.)— from  Karypt,  where 
the  days  also  had  names,  thouf^h  these  designations  merely 
meant '  the  celebration  of  so-and-so,'  and  have  no  real  analogy 
with  the  Iranian  system  (Brugsch,  Thesauruif,  Iieii)zig,  1883,  i. 
46-64,  igypM.,  Leipzig,  1891,  p.  332  9.;  cf.  al-Biruni, . 58) ;  and 
It  Is  now  certain  that  the  order  of  O.  Pers.  months  given  by 
PrUek  (JTZto,  i.  [1902J  20-60)  and  King  and  Thompson  {imcrip. 
of  Dariiu  the  Great,  Ixtndon^  1907,  p.  xxxvili),  whereljy  Gar- 
mapada  comes  after  Th.%igarci  (ERE  iii.  12S),  is  correct;  for 
Tolman  (Amer.  Joum.  oj  PIlOmI,  xxxii.  [1911]  444  f.)  has  shown, 
by  a  comparison  with  the  fragments  of  the  Aramaic  version  of 
the  Bchistun  inscription  (.Sachau,  Aram,  Papyrus  und  Ot/traka, 
Berlin,  1911,  no,  62),  that  Garmapada  can  correspond  only  to 
Tammnz.  The  attempt  of  Weissbach  (ZDMG  Ixii.  (1908)  833  f.) 
to  prove  Oarmapada  the  first  month  must  l>e  regarded  as 
erroneous,  while  his  equation  of  Margazana  with  the  eighth 
month  (637)  is  nullified  by  the  Armenian  name  of  the  eleventh 
month,  Margac,  which  Is  borrowed  from  the  O.  Pers.  name 
OUrqiurt,  i.  94,  U.  1S2). 


ass),  holding  a  fan  in  his  hand  and  complaining  of  the  heat. 
Escorted  by  the  servants  of  the  king  or  governor,  he  rode 
through  the  city,  the  target  for  snow  and  ice,  but  the  recipient 
of  hot  foods.  In  his  other  hand  he  held  a  crow  or,  according 
to  other  accounts,  an  earthen  pot  full  of  reddened  water,  with 
which,  as  also  with  mud  and  filth,  he  bespattered  those  who 
refused  him  the  dirham  which  was  his  due  from  each  shop- 
keeper. If  he  was  delayed  an  instant  in  receiving  his  tribute, 
he  had  the  right  to  seize  everything  in  the  shop.  The  dirhams 
which  he  received  between  the  time  of  his  starting  out  and  the 
first  prayers  (7  a.m.)  he  must  give  to  the  king  or  governor ; 
those  which  he  received  between  the  first  and  second  prayers 
(11  a.m.)  were  his  own  property ;  after  the  second  prayers  he 
might  be  beaten  with  impunity. 

Here  the  facts  that  (a)  the  chief  figure  in  the 
'ride  of  the  thin-bearded'  was  escorted  by  the 
servants  of  the  king  or  of  the  governor ;  that  (6) 
lietween  the  first  and  second  prayers  he  could 
exact  tribute  from  every  shopkeeper,  and,  if  re- 
fused, could  seize  all  in  the  shops  of  the  recusants 
and  could  inflict  punishment  upon  them  ;  and  that 
(c)  his  authority  was  shortlived,  since  he  could  be 
roundly  flogged  after  his  brief  tenure  of  power,  all 
point  to  his  original  identity  with  the  condemned 
criminal  who  enjoyed  a  brief  reign  during  the  Bab. 
Sacsea.  Anquetil  du  Perron  (ii.  581)  had  already 
suggested  that  the  '  ride  of  the  thin-bearded '  had 
perhaps  taken  the  place  of  the  Sacica,  and  the 
two  celebrations  have  also  been  connected  by 
Lagarde  (51  fl".),  and  especially  by  Frazer  (GB'  iii. 
181-184).  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  probable 
to  hold,  with  Meissner  (ZDMG  1.  [1896]  296  «•.), 
VVinckler  (Altorient.  Forschwngen,  II.  ii.  [1900] 
345),  Brockelmann  {ZA  xvi.  [1902]  391),  and  Frazer 
{Dying  God,  London,  1911,  pp.  115-117),  that  the 
Sacoea  was  connected  with  tne  Bab.  New  Year, 
Zagmuk;  and  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note 
that  at  Zela,  in  Pontus,  where  the  Sacaea  was 
still  celebrated  in  Strabo's  time  (p.  512),  the  ruler 
had  formerly  been  a  priest-king  (p.  559,  /col  ^v  6 

Up^i)S  KljpLOS  rwf  wivTUp). 

This  interpretation  of  the  Saoea  seems  to  the  present  writer 
to  be  preferable  to  the  theorj-  of  Gelzer  (ZA  xiii.  [1876J 14  ft.), 
Justi  (GIrP  ii.  412),  Pnlsek  (Gesch,  dfr  ileder  und  Perter, 
Ootha,  1906-10,  ii.  218),  Zimmern  {KAT^  384,  note  4,  427,  616), 
and  Jeremias  (PRE^  xii.  644),  that  the  feast  (on  which  see 
Berosus,  apud  Athenaeus,  xiv.  44  ;  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat,  iv., 
ed.  Dindorf,  76,  and  the  euhemerized  account  of  Strabo,  p.  512) 
was  an  Ktar.Anaitis  festival.  This  hypothesis  leaves  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  Sacaea  unexplained,  although  in 
its  favour  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  great  festival  of  IStar 
was  celebrated  in  Ab,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  month  of  Loos,  and  the  statements  of  Strabo,  which 
also  connect  the  feast  with  Anaitis.  On  the  other  hand, 
calendrical  retrogression  may  explain  some  of  the  chronological 
difficulties  connected  with  the  date  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Sacaea  (we  know,  for  example,  that  in  229  B.o.  Loos  fell,  not  in 
Ab,  but  in  Tammuz  [Robertson  Smith,  apud  Frazer,  OB^  ii. 
2.54,  note  1]) ;  and,  even  if  Loos  be  equated  with  July-August, 
we  are  told  that  both  the  Sogdian  and  the  Chorasmian  year 
began  in  July  (al.Biriini,  220,  223),  as  did  the  Armenian  (ERE 
iii.  70b).  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
Persian  '  ride  of  the  thin-bearded  '  is  the  vernal  counterpart  of 
the  (originally)  autumnal  Babylonian  Sacaea,  and  that  it  repre- 
sents a  direct  descendant  of  the  Bab.  festival  of  the  Zagmuk, 

The  11th  Din  is  regarded  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Zarathu-shtra  (Karaka,  i.  149).  The 
14th  Din  (according  to  Hyde,  254,  the  24th)  was 
Sir-sava  ('garlic  fea.st'),  when  garlic  was  eaten  as 
an  apotropfeio  (al-Biruni,  212).  The  5th  VohQman 
was  Bareadhaq  ('  above  or  new  Sadhaq '),  five  days 
before  Sab  sadhaq  [Canon  Masudicus,  quoted  by 
Sachau,  Chronol.  424). 

The  latter  feast  ('night  of  the  bonfire')  was 
falsely  understood  to  be  the  'liundredth  night' 
(Pers.  sadah,  from  which  the  Arab,  sadhaq  is 
borrowed,  bejng  taken  as  equivalent  to  sad, 
'  hundred ').  Sab  sfidhaq  was  originally  the  feast 
of  fire  par  excellence  {Sah-namah.,  tr.  Mohl,  Paris, 
1876-78,  i.  26  f.),  and  its  great  importance  at  one 
period  is  shown  by  its  frequent  mention  side  by 
side  with  the  feast  of  Nauruz  {ib.  v.  73,  284,  448, 
551,  vi.  109,  506,  vii.  27,  327,  374  ;  for  other  legends, 
etc.,  see  al-Biruni,  213  f. ;  Hyde,  254-257  [where  it  is 
wrongly  identified  with  the  winter  solstice] ;  Un- 
vala, 209  f.;  Golius,  37-39).     On  this  night  blazing 
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fires  were  lighted,  and  cattle  and  birds  were  driven 
into  the  flames,  fettered  with  dry  herbs  and  the  like, 
BO  that  they  might  speedily  escape.  The  festival 
falls  five  days  before  the  middle  of  winter,  and  the 
fires  may  have  been  kindled  to  hasten,  by  sym- 
pathetic magic,  the  slowly  increasing  length  of  the 
sun's  warm  activity,  as  well  as  to  purify  the 
creatures  that  passed  through  them. 

The  22nd  Vonuman  was  Badh-ruz  ('  wind  day '), 
and  was  probably  connected  with  the  Sogdian  Badh- 
ftghixm,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  the 
corresponding  month  (al-Blruni,  222).  The  feast 
was  also  called  Badh-i  barrah  ('  lamb's  wind '),  be- 
cause of  a  tradition  that  on  this  day  a  wind  blew, 
after  seven  years  of  wiudlessness,  with  sufficient 
force  to  move  the  wool  on  a  lamb  (Unvala,  210). 
The  30th  Vohuman  was  celebrated  at  Isfahan 
as  the  Afrijagan  ('outpouring  of  water'),  a  rain- 
festival  which,  according  to  some  autliorities,  coin- 
cided with  Tiragan  (Hyde,  243  ;  Unvala,  206),  or, 
according  to  others,  fell  on  20th  or  30th  Horvadat 
(Hyde,  242) ;  probably,  as  Hyde  remarks,  the  day 
of  celebration  varied  in  different  localities.  The 
5th  Spendarmat  was  the  Jasn-i  Barzgaran  ('feast 
of  cultivators '),  on  which  charms  are  prepared  for 
the  extermination  of  hurtful  creatures  (for  speci- 
mens, see  Modi,  JASB  v.  [1901]  398-405 =^n<Aro- 
polog.  Papers,  Bombay,  1912,  pp.  122-130).  This 
least  Anquetil  dn  Perron  (ii.  576-578,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  wrongly  set  on  the  15th)  connects  with 
the  festival  which  Agathias  (ii.  59)  calls  ■^  twv  KaKwv 
iyaip&ris,  when  as  many  snakes  and  other  noxious 
creatures  as  possible  were  killed  and  brought  to 
the  priests  (tois  iiiyois)  as  a  proof  of  hatred  of 
Ahriman.  The  day  following  is  a  celebration 
called  Misk-i  tazah  ('fresh  musk' ;  al-Biruni,  217). 
On  the  I9th  Spendarmat  fell  Nauruz  anhar  u 
miyah  jari  ('new  year  of  rivers  and  running 
waters'),  when  rose-water,  perfumes,  etc.,  were 
cast  into  the  streams  (al-BirunI,  217  ;  Hyde,  260) ; 
and  on  the  25th-30th  (according  to  others,  only  on 
the  30th)  came  the  Mard-giran  ('man-seizure'), 
when  the  women  could  lord  it  over  the  men  and 
take  from  them  what  they  would  (Hyde,  259). 

This  festival  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  later  form 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Sacsea,  when,  according  to  Berosus, 
maaters  were  ruled  for  five  days  by  their  servants,  one  of 
whom  wore  a  quasi-royal  robe  (otoXiji'  o^ioiai/  tjj  p<unXt.Kfj), 
caOed  iayiyji  (a  word  held  by  Meissner,  298,  note  2,  to  represent 
Assyr.  £aJbnu,  Heb.  ]jp,  'prefect,  ruler'),  and  was  in  control  of 
the  house  (ai))iiyeiae<u'  T<  iVj«  oiiciaO.  Since,  however,  the  cele- 
bration of  Mard-ffiran  was  separated  from  that  of  Rukub  al- 
Kausaj,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  New  Year  festival  connected 
with  the  Sacssa,  by  three  instead  of  by  six  months,  any  associa- 
tion of  the  *  man-seizure '  with  the  Sactea  seems  improbable- 
Xf  the  Bukiib  al-KausaJ  was  a  spring-festival,  the  Hard-giran 
must  have  been  a  celebration  of  the  summer  solstice.  The 
month  of  celebration  is  curiously  identical  with  the  Jewish 
Purim  on  14th  Adar,  but  the  identity  of  month  is  doubtless 
merely  fortuitous,  and  no  connexion  can  safely  be  alleged  be- 
tween the  two  feasU. 

The  Gemara  to  Misna  III.  of  the  Talmudic  treat- 
iBo'Aboda  zara,  i.  (ll*"  of  Babli,  39°  of  Yerusalmi) 
mentions  four  feasts  of  the  Persians  which  are  of 
interest  as  showing  what  ones  were  at  that  period 
regarded  as  of  most  importance.  The  list  given 
in  Yerusalmi  is  the  more  accurate :  'to'j,  'pd"to, 
mprno,  and  mno  (for  the  variants,  see  Jastrow,  Diet, 
qfthe  TarffU'.nim,  etc.,  London,  1886-1903,  pp.  741, 
6134,  739).  The  first  and  the  third  nanie  clearly 
stand  for  Nauruz  and  Mihrajan ;  the  second 
doubtless  represents  Tiragan  (on  the  probable  early 
importance  of  this  feast  as  that  of  the  summer 
solstice,  see  above,  p.  872'') ;  and  the  fourth  may 
be  conjectured  to  stand  for  Xurram.  These  would 
then  represent  the  four  seasonal  festivals  as  cele- 
brated at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Aboda  zara. 

Our  information  concerning  specifically  Persian 
feasts  is  scanty.  We  know  that  each  Persian 
celebrated  his  own  birthday  with  a  feast  (Herod. 


i.  133),  and  that  the  king  also  gave  on  his  birth 
day  a  banquet  called  rmri  (connected  with  Av, 
taoxman,  '  seed ' ;  O.  Pers.  taumd,  '  family ' ;  Skr, 
tuc,  tuj,  toka,  '  posterity ' ;  Jackson,  J  A  OS  xx, 
[1899]  57),  on  which  he  was  bound  to  grant  every 
request  (Herod,  ix.  110),  while  other  festivals  cele^ 
brated  the  king's  marriage  (Est  2*°  ;  Josephus,  Ant. 
XI.  vi.  2)  and  the  birth  of  his  first  son  (Plato, 
Alcibiades  I.,  121  C). 

A  Persian  festival  of  much  importance  was  the 
Magophonia.  According  to  the  usual  view  (Herod, 
iii.  79 ;  Ctesias,  apud  Photius,  Bibl.  xxxviii.  ; 
Agathias,  ii.  25),  this  was  a  celebration  of  the  slav- 
ing of  the  Magian  Gaumata,  the  pseudo-Smerdis, 
by  Darius  (cf.  Behist.  i.  36-71),  and  then  '  no 
Magian  may  appear  in  the  light,  but  the  Magians 
keep  themselves  in  their  houses  that  day,'  This 
view,  maintained  by  Spiegel  {Erdn.  Alterthums- 
kunde,  ii.  310,  iii.  586-708),  Christensen  (15  f.),  and 
Meyer  (EBr^^  xxv.  253),  is  attacked  by  Marquart 
(i.  64,  ii.  132,  135 ;  so  also  Prdsek,  ii.  140),  who 
holds  that  Mavo^ina  is  a  corruption  of  O.  Pers. 
* Bagakana,^  and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  feast 
of  Mihrajan,  considered  above,  especially  as  the 
uproar  {ddpvpos)  lasted  five  days  (Herod,  iii.  80) 
after  the  death  of  Gaumata,  who  was  killed  on 
10th  Bagayadi  (Behist.  i.  55-57),  the  month  which 
corresponds  to  the  Zoroastrian  month  Mitro. 

Despite  the  cleverness  of  this  suggestion,  it  seems 
open  to  objection.  Marquart  is  certainly  right  in 
identifying  the  Magophonia  with  the  old  New  Year 
feast  01  Mihrajan,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
O.  Pers.  year  originally  began  with  Bagayadi 
('[month]  of  the  honouring  of  the  god  [Mitlira]'), 
just  as  the  Avesta  year  at  first  commenced  with  the 
corresponding  month  Mitro ;  though  later  the  O. 
Pers.  New  Year  was  changed  to  a  month  of  unknown 
name'  corresponding  to  the  Avesta  Fravartin  and 
the  Bab.  Nisan.  It  seems  most  plausible  to  hold, 
therefore,  that  it  was  under  the  cover  of  an  old  fes- 
tival of  uproarious  character'  that  they  were  en- 
abled to  kUl  the  usurper,  their  fury  both  leading 
them  and  inciting  the  other  Persians  to  slay  every 
Magian  they  could  find  (Herod,  iii  79) ;  so  that 
the  later  celebration  to  commemorate  the  slaying 
of  the  pseudo-Smerdis  came  to  obscure  the  real 
origin  of  the  festival  in  the  popular  consciousness. 

Why  the  Magi,  so  universally  honoured  in  Iran, 
were  obliged  to  keep  within  doors  during  the  Mago- 
phonia has  been  a  hard  problem  on  the  basis  of  the 
current  explanation ;  but  if,  as  Marquart  holds, 
it  was  originally  a  New  Year  celebration,  to  be 
connected  with  the  Mihrajan,  which  was  also  a 
New  Year  feast,  it  may  probably  be  connected 
further  with  the  Sacaea,  which,  from  the  state- 
ments of  Dio  Chrysostom  and  Berosus,  was  almost 
certainly  a  New  Year  festival,  the  prominent 
feature  of  which  was  the  killing  of  a  criminal  who 
had  for  five  days  been  permitted  to  wear  royal  robes, 
to  sit  on  the  royal  throne,  and  empowered  not  only 
to  issue  whatsoever  mandates  he  would,  but  even 
to  consort  with  the  royal  concubines,  and  who, 
after  his  brief  tenure  of  ofiBce,  was  scourged  and 
lianged,  so  that  the  Sacjea  probably  represents, 
in  attenuated  form,  the  wide-spread  practice  (found 
also  in  Babylonia)  of  killing  the  priest-king  (cf. 
Frazer,  Dyingr  God,  113-117;  against  this  theory 
see  Lang,  Magic  and  Religion,  London,  1901,  p. 
118ff.).  It  would  then  follow  that  the  origin  of 
the  Magophonia  was  the  actual  killing  of  a  Magus 

1  On  Or.  Mrya  as  the  representative  of  Pers.  Baga  In  proper 
names,  see  Justi,  60  f.,  69  ;  cf.  also  the  Turfan  name,  Baghkdnj, 
for  the  month  correspondinjf  to  the  O.  Pers.  month  B&gayadi. 

2  It  may  be  conjectured,  from  various  names  of  the  first  month 
— ChorasmiaD  Nausarji,  Sogdian  Nusard,  Armenian  Navasard, 
Albanian  Navaaardus,  and  the  gloss  of  Johannes  Lydus,  xxxix. 
13,  viov  ffapiti*  rh  viov  ertK — that  the  opening  month  of  the  O. 
Pers.  year  was  *Navathard(a)  ('  new  year '). 

>  The  writer  is  informed  by  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackaon  that  h« 
baa  long  held  a  similar  opinion. 
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■who  was  at  the  same  time  both  priest  and  king. 
This  explains  why  the  Magians  were  both  rever- 
enced and  also  liable  to  be  killed,  althouijh  long 
before  the  historical  period  the  actual  killing  had 
been  abandoned,  and  the  festival  survived  merely 
in  a  season  of  merriment,  during  which  the  Magi 
were  perhaps  the  butt  of  practical  jokes  and  pru- 
dently remained  indoors.  The  success  of  the  attack 
of  Darius  and  his  comrades  on  the  pseudo-Smerdis 
was  very  likely  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that 
Gaumata  was  himself  a  Magian  ;  and  later,  as 
already  noted,  the  Magophonia  was  rationalized 
to  commemorate  this  event,  just  as  in  Strabo's  day 
the  Sacsea  itself  had  come  to  be  reinterpreted  as 
commemorating  a  victory  over  the  Scythians  (Saico/) 
which  may,  indeed,  have  been  won  at  the  time  of 
the  celebration  of  the  ancient  festival  of  the  Sacaia, 
after  it  had  long  since  lost  its  primal  signification. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Mo7o0(ii'ia,  is,  therefore, 
probably  '  Magus-slaying,'  representing  an  O.  Pers. 
* Magwaniya ;  and  the  festival  was  originally  a 
New  Year  celebration  during  which  the  priest- 
king  was  slain. 

The  four  season  festivals  may,  accordingly,  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

Autumnal  equinox  ;  (Sacsa),  Ma^phonia,  Mihrajan. 

Winter  solstice :  Xurram. 

Vemal  equinox :  (Zagmuk),  Rukiib  al-KausaJ,  Nauriiz. 

Summer  solstice ;  Tiragan,  Mard-giran.i 
The  feasts  of  the  Sogdians  and  Chorasmians  are 
listed  by  al-Biruni  (221-226),  the  principal  festivals 
— so  far  as  either  their  names  or  their  celebrations 
are  known — being  the  following : 

New  Year's  day ;  2Sth  day  of  the  lat  month,  local  Sogdian 
feast  of  the  Bukhara  Magians  at  the  village  of  RamuS  ;  iBt  day  of 
the  Srd  month,  Choraamian  beginning  of  summer  ;  7th  day  of 
the  4th  month,  local  Sogdian  feast  at  Baikand  ;  15th  day  of  the 
4th  month,  Sogdian  eating  of  leavened  bread  after  a  fast  (read 

■  .*-f  r     instead  of    (u*AC     [?1)  i  among  the  Ohorasmians 

this  day  was  A,jghar  (•  firewood  and  flame '),  since  in  former  times 
it  had  marked  the  approach  of  autumn  ;  18th  day  of  the  fith 
month,  Sogdian  Baba  (or  Bami)  X*ara,  marked  by  drinking 
good,  pure  must ;  Ist  day  of  the  6th  month,  Cborasmian  Fagh- 
rubah,  when  the  king  went  into  winter  quarters  ;  3rd  and  15th 
days  of  the  6th  month,  Sogdian  fairs,  the  latter  lasting  seven 
days  :  1st  day  of  the  7th  month,  Sogdian  Nimsarda  ('  half  of  the 
year')  and  Choraamian  Azda  Kano  X'ir,  or  'eating  of  bread 
prepared  with  fat'  (as  a  protection  against  the  cold);  2nd  day 
of  the  7th  month,  Sogdian  feast  of  eating  cakes  of  millet-flour, 
butt«r,  and  sugar  ;  13th  day  of  the  7th  month,  Cborasmian  Oiri- 
ro^  ('day  of  'Tir'),  venerated  by  the  Choraamiana  just  as  was 
Mlhrajan  by  the  Persians  ;  21st  day  of  the  7th  month,  Chores- 
mian  Ram-roJ  ('  day  of  Ram ')  ;  5th-^15th  days  of  the  IQtli  month, 
a  Sogdian  feast  of  which  neither  name  nor  particulars  are  given  ; 
11th  day  of  the  10th  month,  Cborasmian  Nlml>ab,  which,  if  it 


may  be  read  Nimjab  (^ 


instead  of 


'  balf-nightj*  probably  refers  to  the  vernal  equinox  (according 
toal-Biruni,  223,  220,  'the  beginning;  of  their  suniraer  was  the 
ist  of  Niiusarji ')  ;  24th  day  of  the  llth  month,  Sogdian  Badh- 
igfaim  (see  above,  p.  874*) ;  10th  day  of  the  12th  month,  Choras- 
miAn  Waxi-angam,  in  honour  of  '  the  angel  [  Waxd]  who  has  to 
watch  over  the  water,  and  especially  over  the  river  Oxua ' ;  30th 
day  of  the  12th  month,  beginning  of  the  Sogdian  and  Choras- 
mun  feast  for  the  dead. 

Some  special  feasts  introduced  in  the  Muham- 
madan  period  (al-Biruni,  217),  as  well  as  the  my- 
thical festivals  recorded  for  the  '  Sipaslan  '  by  the 
Ddbistdn  (tr.  Shea  and  Troyer,  Pans,  1843,  i.  63), 
mar  be  disregarded  here. 

The  antithesis  of  feasting,  fasting,  is  absolutely 

IThe  difference  of  8  months  between  the  celebretion  of  Nauniz 
(l«t  Fravar^in)  and  Rukiib  al-Kauaaj  (1st  A(ar6),  and  of  8  months 
17  days  between  the  celebration  of  'I^rag&n  (13th  Tir)  and  Mard- 
pr&n(80th  Spendarma(),  although  the  two  pairs  seem  to  mark 
the  venual  equinox  and  the  summer  solstice  respectively,  is  prob- 
ably dna  to  the  fact  that  Nauruz  and  Tiragan  were  incorporated 
in  the  Zoroaatrian  calendar  at  its  beginning,  when  they  would 
coincide  with  the  actual  periwis  of  the  year  which  they  were 
to  celebrate.    At  a  later  period,  when  the  calendar  had  retro- 

E'csted  8  montha,  the  popular  festivals  of  Rukiib  al-Kausaj  and 
aid-girai>,  which  had  been  observed  at  the  vernal  equinox  and 
the  ■umnier  solstice  without  regard  to  the  theoretical  calendar, 
were  Inserted  on  the  months  and  days  of  the  calendar  in  question 
on  which  they  happened  to  fall  atthe  time  of  their  incorporation. 
Hyde,  264,  had  already  noted  the  possibility  of  such  insertion  of 
feasts,  altliough  his  ajjecial  instance,  the  festival  of  Sab  sadhaq 
(OD  which  see  p.  873  f.),  U  incorrect. 


forbidden  by  Zoroastrianism.  According  to  Sad 
Dar,  Ixxxiii.,  'it  is  requisite  to  abstain  from  the 
keeping  of  fasts '  {ruzah-daStan),  for 
'in  our  religion,  it  ia  not  proper  that  they  ahould  not  eat  every 
day  or  anything,  because  it  would  he  a  em  not  to  do  so.  With 
us  the  keeping  of  fast  is  this,  that  we  keep  fast  from  committing 
sin  with  our  eyes  and  tongue  and  ears  and  hands  and  feet.  .  .  . 
That  which,  in  other  religions,  is  fasting  owing  to  not  eating  is, 
in  our  religion,  fasting  owing  to  not  committing  sin.' 

To  this  al-Blruni  (217)  adds  that  '  he  who  fasts 
commits  a  sin,  and  must,  by  way  of  expiation,  give 
food  to  a  number  of  poor  people.'  The  reason  for 
the  prohibition  of  fasting  lies,  not  merely  in  the 
entire  Zoroastrian  outlook  upon  the  universe,  but 
in  the  idea  that  it  is  as  wrong  to  torture  oneself 
as  any  other  being  of  the  good  creation  (cf.,  further, 
Modi,  Catechism  of  the  Zoroast.  Religion,  Bombay, 
1911,  p.  36  f.).  The  Mandieans  understand  fasting 
in  a  very  similar  sense,  and  polemize  against 
Christian  fasts  (Brandt,  Manddische  Religion, 
Leipzig,  1889,  pp.  93,  143  f.;  K.  Kessler,  Pie#  xii. 
173  f.) ;  so  also  the  Yezidis  (Brockelmann,  ZDMG 
Iv.  [1901]  388  f.);  while,  on  the  contrary,  fasting 
formed  part  of  the  Sogdian  religion  (al-Biruni, 
221 ;  cf.  also  above,  pp.  760^  765'). 

LiTERATCRB.— F.  Spiegel,  Eran.  AlUrlhumtkunde,  Leipzig, 
1871-78,  iii.  706-708,  Avesta  ubersetzt,  Leipzig,  1862-63,  ii.  pp. 
xcix-cv ;  F.  K.  Ginzel,  Handbuch  der  mathemat.  ui\d  techn. 
Chronologie,  Leipzig,  1906  ff.,  i.  288-290;  al-BIrflnl,  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Xatimis,  tr.  Sachau,  London,  1879,  pp.  199-226 ;  T. 
Hyde,  HUt.  relig.  velerum  Persarum,  Oxford,  1700,  ch.  xix. ; 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  Zend-Avegta^  Paris,  1771,  ii.  674-581 ;  B. 
Brisson,  de  regio  Persarum  principatu,  ed.  Lederlin,  Strass- 
burg,  1710,  pp.  388-401,  63,  135,  168 ;  Inostrancev,  '  Sasanid- 
skii  prazdnikii  vesnv,'  in  Sasanidikiye  Yetyudy,  St.  Petersburg, 
1909,  pp.  82-109 ;  D.  F.  Karaka,  Uiet.  of  the  Parsis,  London, 
1884,  1.  144-152 ;  Rapp,  ZDMG  xx.  [1866]  91-93 ;  J.  J.  Modi, 
Led,  and  Sermons  on  Zoroast.  Subjects  [Gujarati],  Bombay, 

1907,  iii.  121-146.  Louis  H.  Gray. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Jain).— There  is, 
perhaps,  no  shorter  road  to  the  understanding  of  a 
religion  than  to  study  its  festivals  and  fasts,  the 
occasions  on  which  it  rejoices,  and  the  things  over 
which  it  mourns.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with 
Jainism — a  religion  which  lays  special  stress  on 
outward  observance. 

1.  Pajjusa^a. — Amongst  all  their  holy  seasons 
none  is  regarded  by  the  Jains  as  more  sacred  than 
the  closing  days  of  their  religious  year,  when  the 
ascetics  and  laity  of  all  three  sects  observe  the 
solemn  fast  of  Pajjusana.  At  this  time  they 
confess  the  year's  misdeeds,  and  especially  those 
against  ahimsa  (non-killing),  one  of  the  main  tenets 
of  the  Jain  creed.  Mahavira,  their  great  religious 
leader,  decreed  that  Pajjusana  should  begin  '  when 
a  month  and  twenty  nights  of  the  rainy  season  bad 
elapsed,' '  his  reason  apparently  being  that  the  lay 
people  would  by  that  time  have  prepared  their 
liouses  to  brave  the  elements ;  and  business,  too, 
being  less  brisk,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  attend 
to  their  religious  duties.  It  is  a  convenient  season 
for  the  ascetics  also,  who  during  the  rains  give  up 
for  a  time  their  peregrinations,  lest  they  should 
injure  any  of  the  abundant  life,  animal  or  vegetable, 
then  springing  into  being. 

The  fast  nowadays  includes  the  last  four  days 
of  the  month  of  Sravana  as  well  as  the  first  four  of 
Bhadrapada,  i.e.  it  falls  usually  in  August.  The 
Jains  say  that  formerly,  instead  of  eight  days,  it 
lasted  for  one  day  only,  the  fifth  of  Bhadrapada. 
The  Digambara  Jains  (the  sky-clad  or  naked  sect) 
usually  observe  .seven  additional  days  for  worship 
at  the  close  of  these  eight  fast-days. 

The  Jains  observe  the  fast  with  varying  strict- 
ness :  some  fast  for  the  whole  eight  days  from  all 
food  and  water,  others  only  every  other  d.ay,  eating 
specially  dainty  food  on  the  alternate  days,  whilst 
others,  again,  last  for  thirty  days  before  Pajjusana 
begins  and  for  its  eight  days  as  well,  eating  nothing, 
and  drinking  only  hot  water  or  whey. 

1  Kalpa  Sutra  (.SBE  xxii.  [1884]  296). 
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During  I'ajjusana  special  services  are  held  in  the 
updMird  (monasteries)  of  the  various  sects.  In 
those  of  tlie  Svetanibara  Jains  (the  white-clad  sect) 
a  well-known  monk  usually  reads  from  the  Kalpa 
Sutra  (one  of  their  famous  sacred  books) ;  and  in 
those  of  the  Sthanakavasl  (the  non-idolatrons  sect) 
readings  are  given  from  various  books  which  they 
consider  specially  sacred,  such  as  the  Antagada  or 
some  Life  of  Mahavlra.  Only  the  sadhus  (ascetics) 
are  given  raised  seats ;  but,  on  agreeing  to  sit  on 
the  floor  and  to  remove  leather  shoes,  the  present 
writer  was  once  courteonsly  admitted  to  the  services. 
The  exposition  from  the  sacred  books  was  of  a 
colloquial  character,  questions  being  freely  asked 
and  answered,  and  the  preaching  sadhu  generally 
intoning  each  paragraph  before  he  expounded  it. 
Noticeable  amongst  the  audience  were  some  laymen 
wearing  only  the  loin-cloth  and  scarf  which  form 
the  scanty  dress  of  the  Jain  ascetic,  their  unshaven 
heads  marking  them  oft"  from  the  monks  present. 
They  were  doing  posaha,  i.e.  they  had  become 
mouKs  for  the  time  being,  and  for  twenty-four 
hours  they  would  not  leave  the  upasara,  but  would 
spend  their  time  in  meditation  and  fasting.  Posaha 
may  l)e  observed  every  fortnight ;  indeed,  the 
Uttaradhyayana  lays  down  that  the  faithful  house- 
holder '  should  never  neglect  the  posaha  fast  in 
both  fortnights,  not  even  for  a  single  night ' ; '  but 
there  is  a  special  obligation  to  observe  it  during 
the  season  of  Pajjusana.  Posaha  was,  according 
to  the  Sutrakrtdhga,  specially  instituted  for  those 
who  said  that  '  we  cannot,  submitting  to  the 
tonsure,  renounce  the  life  of  a  householder  and 
enter  the  monastic  state,  but  we  shall  strictly 
observe  the  posaha  on  the  fourteenth  and  the 
eighth  days  of  each  fortnight  (on  the  new  moon, 
and)  full-moon  days,''  and  who  further  undertook 
to  keep  the  five  monastic  vows  of  non-killing, 
truth-speaking,  honesty,  chastity,  and  non- 
covetousness,  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  lay  life 
permitted.  Posaha  well  illustrates  the  special 
genius  the  Jain  religion  has  for  making  the  laity 
feel  themselves  intimately  connected  with  the 
monastic  order,  which  largely  accounts  for  its 
survival  in  India  to-day.' 

Some  Jains,  however,  find  even  during  the  sacred 
season  of  Pajjusana  that  the  twenty-four  hours'  fast 
from  all  food  and  water  entailed  by  posaha  is  too 
much  for  them  ;  for  these  the  less  exacting  fast  of 
daya  or  samvara  affords  a  welcome  alternative. 
Tliose  who  observe  this  fast  sit  in  the  upasara 
and  listen  and  meditate  for  any  period  they  like  to 
choose,  from  ten  to  twenty-four  hours,  but  they 
may  take  food  and  water  at  will,  provided  that  the 
water  be  hot*  and  the  food  not  speci.ally  prepared 
for  them. 

Samvatsari,  the  last  day  of  Pajjusana  and  the 
last  day  of  the  Jain  religious  year,  is  the  most 
solemn  day  of  all.  Every  adult  Jain  must  fast 
throughout  the  day,  abstaining  even  from  water ; 
the  upasara,  are  more  than  filled,  and  gatherings 
of  devout  Jains  are  also  arranged  in  secular  build- 
ings, such  as  the  verandahs  of  schools  or  the  dining- 
hiuls  of  various  castes.  On  the  afternoon  of  this 
day  no  ascetics  are  present  at  the  lay  gatherings, 
but  they  may  be  seen  in  the  smaller  rooms  attached 
to  the  upasara,  making  their  own  confessions 
privately ;  one  notices  that  the  hair  has  been  newly 
plucked  from  their  heads,  for  tliis  austerity  (peculiar 
to  Jain  ascetics)  has  to  be  performed  before 
Pajjusana  ends. 

ll  18  mo3t  interesting  to  visit  tiie  vftrious  upiisards  on  this  day. 
Those  of  the  Svet&mbara  sect  adjoin  their  temples,  the  men 
and  women  being  in  different  buildin;^.    The  women,  bedeclied 


1  UUaradhyayana  (.SEE  xlv.  [189S1  23). 
»  RUrakrUlAga,  17  (SBK  xlv.  428). 

»  01.  Hoernle,  Annual  AMrtst  As.  Soe.  Bengal,  1898,  p.  45. 
«0n   boiled   water,  see    M.  Stevenaon,   Hotu   on   Modem 
Jainim,  p.  27. 


with  jewels  and  arrayed  in  their  brightest  clothes,  are  seated  In 
silence  on  the  floor,  with  the  exception  of  one  woman  who  may 
have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  reciting  the  prescribed  mantrtu 
anything  from  one  rupee  upwards.  In  front  of  her  on  a  wooden 
stool  is  a  little  tripod  from  which  hangs  a  rosary  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  beads,  the  number  of  the  qualities  of  the  I'ailcha- 
parame.fti  (the  Five  Great  Ones).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
courtyard  adjoining  the  temple  is  the  men  s  updsarii,  where 
the  laymen  are  seated,  clothed  only  in  their  loin-cloths,  listen- 
iiig  toone  of  their  number  reciting  mantras.  In  the  Sthana- 
kaviisi  women's  upasara  there  was  no  tripod,  but  first  one 
woman  and  then  another  got  up  from  wherever  she  might  be 
sitting  on  the  floor  and  recited  mantras— &  privilege  which  in 
this  community  went  by  seniority.  The  Sthiinakavaai  men, 
having  been  crowded  out  of  their  upasara,  were  on  the  verandah 
of  the  town  school  when  the  present  writer  saw  the  ceremony. 
One  of  their  number  was  preaching,  not  merely,  as  in  the_  other 
gatherings,  reciting  mantras :  he  was  giving  an  instruction  on 
the  twelve  vows  of  a  layman,  which  corresponded  very  much  to 
an  instruction  that  might  be  given  on  the  ethical  a8i>ect  of  the 
Ten  Commandment*.  In  preaching,  for  instance,  on  the  vow 
against  dislionesty,  he  showed  how  this  vow  would  be  broken 
by  a  shopkeeper  over-praising  his  goods.  At  the  close  of  the 
instruction  on  each  vow,  the  whole  audience  rose,  and  in  a  set 
form  of  Mai^hi  words  confessed  their  breach  of  it  and  asked 
forgiveness.  Although  the  meetings  went  on  till  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  no  light  was  permitted.  At  the  close  all  asked  each 
other's  forgiveness  for  any  slights  or  injuries  committed  during 
the  year  in  the  following  words  :  'Twelve  months,  twenty-four 
half  months,  forty-eight  and  four  weeks— if  during  this  time 
I  may  have  said  or  done  anything  annoying  to  you,  pardon  me  I ' 

No  private  quarrel  may  be  carried  beyond 
Saiiivatsari,  and  letters  must  be  written  to  friends 
at  a  distance  asking  their  forgiveness  al.io.  The 
postal  authorities  can  testify  how  faithfully  this  is 
carried  out,  for  the  mail  of  the  Jain  community 
increases  extraordinarily  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Kalpa  Sutra  j)rocession.—\a  many  towns,  on  the 
third  day  of  Pajjusana,  the  Svetambara  community 
organize  a  procession  in  honour  of  the  Kalpa  Sutra, 
a  Scripture  which  they  hold  in  peculiar  reverence. 
Some  wealthy  Jain,  who  has  outbidden  the  others 
when  the  privilege  was  up  for  auction,  takes  the 
temple  copy  of  that  Sntra  (which  is  preferably 
written,  not  printed,  and  should  be  illustrated)  to 
his  house  in  the  evening.  It  is  placed  on  a  little 
table  and  covered  with  a  rich  cloth,  and  all  night 
long  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  their  friends 
continue  what  an  English-speaking  Jain  called 
'  Harmony-Barmony,'  singing  songs  in  its  honour 
and  playing  on  as  many  instruments  as  they  can 
get.  Next  morning  the  procession  is  formed  to 
return  the  book  to  the  temple  in  state.  The  details 
would,  of  course,  vary  in  different  places,  but  when 
the  writer  saw  it,  it  was  arranged  as  follows : 

The  procession  was  headed  by  a  drummer  on  horseback,  lent 
for  the  occasion  bv  the  Itaja,  followed  by  other  drummers  on 
foot,  who  preceded  the  indrddhvaja,  a  painted  wooden  trolley 
surmounted  by  a  gaudy  wooden  elephant  bearing  on  its  back  tier 
upon  tier  of  red  and  blue  flags  ornamented  with  gold  brocade. 
A  pujari  (ofticiant),  who  is  generally  of  the  Brahman  caste, 
followed,  bearing  a  silver  mace,  and  four  bo3"S  walked  behind 
him  carrying  smaller  silver  sticks,  their  parents  having  paid 
heavily  for  this  privilege  and  the  spiritual  advantages  accruing 
from  it.  A  portion  of  the  crowd  wedged  themselves  in  at  this 
point  before  the  main  figure  of  the  procession,  the  carrier  of 
the  Kalpa  Sutra,  appeared.  The  proud  distinction  of  being 
the  carrier  is  accorded  to  some  child  connected  with  the  house 
in  which  the  Kalpa  Sidra  has  been  kept.  The  child,  in  this 
case  a  little  girl  of  seven  or  eight,  arrayed  in  her  gayest  silken 
garment,  was  seated  on  a  horse ;  in  her  hands  she  held  the 
Kalpa  Sutra  wrapped  in  silk,  and  on  the  book  lay  a  coco- 

nut  marked   In   red  with  the  auspicious  Svastika  sign 

She  was  followed  by  more  of  the  crowd  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  and  by  boys  who  had  paid  for  the  honour  of  carry- 
ing the  droit  lamps  which  they  held  in  their  hands.  The  last 
places  in  the  procession  were  given  to  groups  of  women  singing 
songs  in  honour  of  the  Kalpa  Sutra. 

■Mahamra'sbirthda^.—The  birthdayof  Mahavlra, 
the  founder  of  Jainism,  has  been  conventionally 
fixed  for  the  fourth  day  of  Pajjysana  {i.e.  the  first 
of  Uhiidrapada),  though  the  Svetambaras  believe 
Mahavira  to  have  been  born  on  the  bright  thirteenth 
of  Chaitra.  The  Sthanakavasi  Jains  would  like  to 
keep  this  festival,  but  their  gurtis  discourage  them, 
fearmg  that  it  might  lead  to  idolatry.  It  is 
observed  with  great  pomp  and  rejoicing  by  the  other 
Jains,  and  tlie  temples  dedicated  to  Maliavira  are 
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decorated  with  flags.  The  ^vetambaras  arrange  a 
cradle  procession  in  honour  of  the  day.  This 
procession  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Kalpa 
Sutra.  The  drums,  the  boys  with  silver  staves 
and  drati  lamps,  the  singing  crowds,  and  the  small 
elephant-trolley  are  again  in  evidence  ;  but,  instead 
of  the  book,  the  child  on  horseback  carries  in  the 
centre  of  the  procession  a  little  wooden  cradle 
covered  with  gold  brocade. 

The  conventional  birthdays  of  several  other 
Tirthahkara  are  celebrated  on  various  days,  when 
the  temples  specially  dedicated  to  them  are 
decorated  with  Hags,  and  the  imprints  of  hands 
dipped  in  a  red  mixture  are  mad  e  on  the  walls.  (The 
band,  the  Jains  say,  is  the  special  symbol  of  favour, 
since  it  is  always  used  when  blessing. )  Not  only 
the  birthdays  but  also  the  days  when  the  various 
Tirthahkara  attained  kaivalya  and  moksa  are 
celebrated,  the  pomp,  of  course,  being  all  the 
greater  at  the  actual  place  where  the  event  is 
supposed  to  have  happened. 

2.  Diwall. — Next  to  Pajjusana  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Jain  sacred  seasons  is  Diwali.  If  the  fomier 
owes  its  importance  to  the  empha-sis  which  Jains 
lay  on  the  sin  of  killing,  Diwall  derives  its  position 
from  the  importance  of  wealth  to  a  mercantile 
community.  The  Jains  assign  a  special  reason  for 
their  participation  in  what  is  really  a  Hindu 
festival  in  honour  of  Laksmi,  the  goddess  of  wealth. 
They  say  it  originated  when  Mahavira  passed  to 
moksa,  and  the  eighteen  confederate  kmgs  and 
others  who  were  present  at  his  passing  instituted 
an  illumination,  saying  :  '  Since  the  light  of  intelli- 
gence is  gone,  let  us  make  an  illumination  of 
material  matter.''  The  festival  continues  for  four 
(Jays — the  last  days  of  Aivina  which  close  the 
Hindu  year  and  the  first  of  Karttika^falling  usu- 
ally within  the  montlis  of  October  or  November. 
Amongst  the  ^vetambara  Jains,  the  first  day 
(Dhanaterasa)  of  the  festival  is  devoted  to  polish- 
ing jewellery  and  ornaments  in  honour  of  Lak|mi ; 
on  the  second  day  (Kalichaudasa)  the  women  try 
to  propitiate  evil  spirits  by  giving  them  some  of 
the  sweetmeats  they  prepare  and  cook  on  this  day. 
These  they  place  in  a  circle  at  cross-roads  {q.v.), 
in  order  to  protect  their  children  from  evil  influences 
during  the  year.  The  third  ( Amftsa)  is  the  great 
day  of  the  feast.  It  was  on  this  day  that  Mahavira 
went  to  moksa,  and  Gautama  Indrabhuti  attained 
to  kaivalya.'  This  is  the  day  on  which  Jains 
worship  their  account-books  and  decorate  and 
illuminate  their  houses.  In  the  morning,  Jains  of 
all  three  sects  go  to  their  monasteries  and  convents 
and  do  reverence  to  the  chief  monk  or  nun  present, 
who  preaches  to  them  on  the  life  of  Mahavira  and 
sings  appropriate  songs.     The  more  devout  lay- 

Cple  stay  and  do  posaha,  but  the  generality  go 
ne  and  make  up  their  accounts  for  the  year. 
In  the  evening  they  summon  a  Brahman  to  direct 
the  Sarada  pujd,  or  worship  of  the  account-books, 
for  Brahmans  are  still  the  domestic  chaplains  of 
the  Jains.  The  Jain  having  arranged  his  account- 
book  on  a  stool,  the  Braliinan  enters  and  paints  a 
ehandalo  (auspicious  mark)  on  the  Jain's  forehead, 
his  pen,  and  one  page  of  the  account-book.  He 
then  writes  the  word  &ri  {i.e.  Laksmi)  on  the 
acconnt-book,  either  five,  seven,  lOr  nine  times,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  pyramid.  A  rupee  (the 
oldeit  possible)  is  now  placed  on  the  book  ;  this 
mpee  for  the  time  being  is  considered  to  be  Laksral 
herself,  and  the  placing  of  it  is  called  Laksmi  puia. 
All  the  year  the  ov/ner  will  carefully  guard  this 
particular  coin,  as  it  is  considered  luck- bringing, 
and  will  use  it  again  next  DiwSlT,  so  that  in  some 
Jain  families  the  coin  used  is  of  gieat  rarity  and 
antiquity.  Besides  the  coin,  the  leaf  of  a  creeper 
is  also  placed  on  the  account-book,  and  the  Jain 
1  Kalpa  Sitra  (SBE  xxU.  26fi). 


waves  a  little  lamp  filled  with  burning  camphor 
before  the  book,  on  which  he  has  placed  rice,  pan, 
betel-nut,  turmeric,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit. 
The  ceremony  ends  b.y  sprinkling  the  book  with 
red  powder,  after  which  the  Brahman  and  the  Jain 
feast  on  sweetmeats.  The  account-book  is  left 
open  for  several  hours,  and  before  closing  it  they 
say:  Laksa  Idbha,  Lak^a  labha,  i.e.  'a  hundred 
thousand  profits  ! ' 

The  various  Jain  conferences  are  trying  to  introduce  a  new 
Sdradd  pujd  of  their  own  in  which  the  Brahman  will  playa  lees 
important  part,  and  the  Jain  himself  do  the  eightfold  pujd  to 
the  rupee  ;  but  most  Jains  are  content  with  the  old  rite.  Some 
of  the  stricter  Sthanakavasis  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
either  the  old  or  the  new  rite,  regarding  both  as  idolatrous.  The 
Svetambaras  light  up  their  temples  at  Diwali  with  little  earthen- 
ware saucers  containing  lighted  wicks  floating  in  coco-nut  oil ; 
but  so  many  insects  perish  in  these  unprotected  lights  that  the 
conferences  now  object  to  the  custom. 

The  fourth  and  last  day  of  Diwall,  New  Year's 
Day,  is  the  first  day  of  the  month  Karttika  and  of 
the  commercial  year  ;  and  Jains  then  go  and  greet 
all  their  friends,  much  as  we  might  on  our  New 
Year's  Day,  and  send  cards  to  those  who  are 
absent. 

3.  Saint-wheel  worship.— In  every  Svetambara 
temple  there  is  a  saint-wheel,  or  siddha  chakra — 
a  little  eight-sided  plate  made  of  either  brass  or 
silver  with  five  tiny  figures.  These  figures  represent 
'The  Five  Great  One&'  (Panclmparamesti),  whom 
the  Jains  daily  salute  as  they  tell  their  beads. 
First  conies  the  sadhu,  or  ascetic,  to  whom  alone 
the  path  to  heaven  is  open  without  re-birth  ;  then 
the  upadhyaya,  or  preceptor,  representing  the 
next  stage  in  the  ascetic's  onward  course,  from 
which  he  may  rise  to  be  an  achdrya,  or  head  of  a 
body  of  ascetics ;  and,  lastly,  the  siddha,  or  being 
without  caste,  birth,  death,  joy,  sorrow,  or  love, 
whose  personality  is  completely  nullified,  and  who 
has  thus  attained  the  goal  of  Jain  asceticism.  In 
the  centre  of  the  plate  is  a  tiny  figure  of  Arihanta 
(the  venerable  one)  which  represents  the  llrthah- 
kara,  the  chief  objects  of  Jain  reverence.  Between 
the  figures  are  written  the  names  of  the  three 
jewels  of  the  Jain  faith  :  Jndna,  Right  Knowledge ; 
Dariana,  Bight  Faith  ;  and  Chdritrya,  Right 
Conduct ;  and  also  the  word  tapa,  '  austerity,'  on 
which  the  Jains  lay  such  overwhelming  emphasis 
in  their  system.  This  plate,  which  thus  bears 
on  its  surface  a  complete  summary  of  Jainism, 
is  regarded  as  of  such  importance  that  no  Svetam- 
bara temple  is  ever  without  it.  Twice  in  the  year, 
once  in  Asvina  (September  or  October)  and  once 
in  Cliaitra  (April  or  May),  it  is  worshipped  for  eight 
days  by  offering  the  eiglitfold  pujd '  to  it.  Once 
during  each  of  these  eight  days  the  saint- wheel  is 
taken  outside  the  town  to  some  spot,  probably  near 
a  tank  or  lake,  where,  before  doing  the  eightfold 
pOjd,  they  bathe  it  with  water,  and  this  is  called 
Jalajdtrd,  '  water  pilgrimage.'  This  little  pilgrim- 
age IS  accompanied  with  much  rejoicing,  and  the 
pilgrims  usually  celebrate  their  return  home  by 
a  feast. 

4.  Full-moon  fasts. — The  phases  of  the  moon 
are  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  by  the  Jains 
(as  they  are,  indeed,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  an 
agricultural  country  like  India)  ;  and  four  of  the 
full-moon  days,  01  punenui,  are  observed  as  special 
fasts.  On  two  of  these,  Karttika  Punema  (October 
or  November)  and  Chaitri  Punema  (April  or  May), 
they  go,  if  possible,  on  pilgrimage.  The  favourite 
places  of  Jain  pilgrimage  are  the  hills  of  Satrunjaya 
(in  the  State  or  Palitana),  Saraetai^ikhara  (Bengal), 
Gimftr  (Junagadh),  and  Mount  Abu  (Rajputana) ; 
but  at  these  full-moon  fasts  the  place  they  are 
most  eager  to  visit  is  Satrunjaya.  It  was  on 
Satrunjaya,  they  say,  that  at  Karttika  Punema 
the  two  sons  of  Krsna — Dravida  and  Vallibilla — 

1  For  the  eightfold  pujd,  see  M.  Stevenson,  Notes  on  Modem 
Jainitm,  p.  103  fl. 
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obt&ined  mok^a  along  with  about  a  hundred 
million  monks,  and  at  Chaitri  Punenia  that 
Pundarika  Gaiiadhara,  tlie  chief  disciple  of  R^ubha- 
dera,  obta\n&\  moksn  with  iifty  million  nionks.  If 
it  proves  iiiipossible  to  visit  not  merely  Satruiijaya 
but  any  of  tne  other  places,  Jains  still  manage  to 
acquire  some  special  pilgrimage  merit  by  talcing 
a  map  or  photograph  of  Satruiijaya  into  the  fields 
outside  their  town  in  the  direction  of  that  mountain 
and  worshipping  it  there. 

On  the  two  other  full-moon  fasts,  Phalgnna 
Punema(in  FebruaryorMarch)and  A^adhi  Punema 
(in  June  or  July),  Jains  of  either  the  isvetambara 
or  the  Digambara  sect  fast,  decorate  their  temples 
with  lamps,  and  are  specially  diligent  in  attendance 
at  the  temple-worship,  whilst  Sthanakavasi  Jains 
go  to  their  updsard  to  hear  sermons.  A^adhi  is 
specially  important  to  the  ascetics,  for  in  whatever 
town  monks  or  nuns  may  be  for  that  fast,  there 
they  must  remain  till  the  monsoon  is  over  and 
Karttika  Punema  comes  round. 

5.  JSSnapanchami. — ovetambara  and  Sthanaka- 
vasi Jains  observe  the  5th  day  of  the  bright  half  of 
K&rttika,  which  they  call  Jnanapanc^mi,  since 
special  knowledge  is  gained  by  those  who  worship 
their  sacred  books  on  this  day.  The  institution 
of  this  fast  has  been  of  incalculable  use  in  pre- 
serving Jain  literature,  for  not  only  are  the  books 
worshipped  and  sandal-wood  sprinkled  over  them, 
but  all  the  volumes  in  Jain  treasure-houses '  are 
supposed  to  be  dusted,  freed  from  insects,  and 
rearranged  on  this  day. 

6.  Maunag^arasa. — Once  a  year  the  very  strict 
ascetics  commemorate  by  a  solemn  fast  the  five 
stages  through  which  a  mortal  must  pass  before 
he  can  become  a  siddha.  Sthanakavasi  laymen  do 
not  generally  keep  this  day,  though  some  of  the 
Svetftmbara  laity  do.  During  the  whole  day 
absolute  silence  is  observed,  together  with  absten- 
tion from  both  food  and  water.  The  Jain,  as  he 
tells  his  beads,  meditates  on  each  of  the  five  stages 
(sadhu,  or  ascetic  ;  upadhyaya,  or  preceptor  ;  dchd- 
rya,  or  ruler  of  monks ;  tirthahkara,  or  ford-finder  ; 
siddha,  or  perfected  one)  which  lie  before  him. 
This  fast,  as  its  name  shows,  must  be  kept  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  a  month.  If  possible,  it  snould 
be  observed  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  bright  half 
of  Margaslrsa  (November  and  December) ;  but,  if 
that  particular  date  is  inconvenient,  the  eleventh 
of  any  other  mpnth  may  be  substituted.  On  the 
day  following,  Svetambaras  celebrate  the  breaking 
of  this  eleventh-day  fast  in  a  curious  way.  They 
choose  eleven  kinds  of  things  connected  with  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  put  eleven  of  each  kind, 
such  as  eleven  pens,  eleven  books,  eleven  pieces  of 
paper,  eleven  inkpots,  etc.,  in  front  of  them,  and 
worship  these  121  articles. 

7.  Oli  or  Ambela.— Eight  days  before  Chaitri 
Punema  great  fairs  are  held  at  the  chief  places  of 
pilgrimage,  which  are  attended  by  Jains  from  all 
over  India.  At  this  time  men  and  women  take 
special  vows  as  to  what  they  will  eat,  promising, 
for  instance,  to  eat  only  one  kind  of  grain  through- 
out, the  day  and  to  drink  only  boiled  water.  Oli 
or  Ambela  is  the  fast  par  excellence  of  women,  for 
at  this  season  n,  royal  princess,  Mayana  Sundari, 
by  worshipping  the  saint-wheel,  won  health  and 
restoration  to  his  kingdom  for  her  husband,  Sripala, 
who  had  been  a  leper.  Ever  since  the  days  of  this 
princess,  women  who  want  a  happy  married  life 
have  been  specially  diligent  in  observing  this  fast, 
giving  up  for  the  time  any  food  they  particularly 
like,  such  as  melted  butter  or  molas.ses,  and  eating 
only  one  sort  of  dish. 

8.  Days  of  abstinence.— In  addition  to  special 
days  like  the  atove,  many  careful  Jains  observe  as 

•  i.e.  of  books  and  M8S.  The  most  famous  of  theae  treuure- 
hoiUM  are  at  Pitan,  Cambay.  and  Jewlmir.  <»•"">■ 


fasts,  with  more  or  less  strictness,  twelve  days  in 
every  month.  These  days  are  the  two  second,  the 
two  fifth,  the  two  eighth,  the  two  eleventh,  the 
two  fourteenth,  and  the  bright  and  dark  fifteenth 
of  each  month.  (In  India  a  month  consists  of  two 
sets  of  fifteen  days,  the  bright  fifteen  and  the  dark 
fifteen  of  the  moon.)  Less  devout  Jains  observe 
only  five  days  of  abstinence  (the  two  eighth,  the 
two  fourteenth,  and  the  fifteenth  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  month),  whilst  others  keep  only  two— 
Svetambaras  observing  the  eighth  (Athama)  and 
the  fifteenth  (Punema),  and  Digambaras  the  eighth 
and  the  fourteenth  days  of  the  month. 

9.  The  bathing  of  Goraateivara.— Three  or  four 
times  during  every  century  the  Digambara  Jains 
hold  a  great  festival  at  Sravana  Belgola  (Hassan 
District,  Mysore  SUte)  to  lave'the  gigantic  statue 
of  Gomatesvara.  This  statue,  which  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  India,  was  cut  some  900  years  ago  from 
a  solid  block  of  stone  sixty  feet  high. 

The  last  festival '  was  held  in  March  1910,  when  Jain  devotee! 
gave  gratis  the  materials  and  the  labour  to  erect  the  immenje 
scaffold  which  encircled  the  image  on  its  three  sides.  On  the 
day  of  the  bathing  Indrabhiiti  was  closed  to  all  but  Jains  but 
It  was  possible  to  see  from  a  distance  the  figures  on  the  plat- 
form over  the  head  of  the  image.  Tlie  actual  laving  took  place 
m  the  afternoon,  and  the  gradual  darkening  of  the  image  as 
the  mmgled  stream  of  curds,  milk,  melted  butter,  etc.,  flowed 
over  it,  was  noticeable  even  from  afar.  The  privilege  of  laving 
the  figure  had  been  previously  put  up  to  auction,  Jains  bidding 
what  price  they  would  pay  for  every  separate  cupful  of  mixture 
they  poured  over  it.  During  the  festival  the  question  was 
raised  of  erecting  a  glass  shelter  over  the  sixty-foot  figure,  but 
It  was  decided  that  to  build  this  would  be  to  appear  wiser  than 
their  ancestors,  and,  furthermore,  the  laving  of  the  image  was 
considered  to  have  proved  a  valuable  means  of  protecting  it 
from  the  elements.  It  was  suggested  that  the  festival  should 
be  held  more  frequently,  and  the  image  bathed  every  three  or 
every  seven  years. 

10.  The   consecration    of  an   idol.  —  Perhaps 

amongst  festivals  should  be  included  A  iijanaialakd, 
the  consecration  of  a  new  idol,  for  it  is  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence.  Mantras 
are  recited,  and  in  the  case  of  Svetarabara  Jains 
the  metal  eyes  are  inserted  in  the  head  of  the  idol,' 
which  is  then  anointed  with  saflfron;  until  this 
takes  place,  the  idol  is  not  regarded  as  sacred. 
The  ceremony  is  rare  nowadays,  owing  to  the 
enormous  expense  it  entails  on  the  donor  of  the 
idol,  \yho  has  to  pay  for  great  processions  and 
feasts  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  image. 

11.  Hindu  festivals  and  fasts  observed  by  Jains.' 
— In  addition  to  their  own  fasts  and  festivals,  Jain 
laymen  observe  most  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Hindus :  for  example,  HoU,  the  shameless  festival 
of  spring  (which,  however,  is  not  observed  by  Jain 
ascetics  or  by  laymen  who  have  taken  the  twelve 
vows) ;  Sitalasataina,  the  festival  of  the  goddess 
of  smallpox,  when  most  of  the  Jain  women  and 
children  (despite  the  efforts  of  their  religious  leaders 
and  the  conferences)  go  to  her  temple  and  offer 
drawings  of  eyes  to  the  goddess  and  money  to  the 
temple  Brahmans  to  obtain  immunity  from  small- 
pox for  the  year.  On  this  day,  as  the  women  re- 
fuse to  cook  on  the  ordinary  hearths  (believing  the 
goddess  of  smallpox  to  be  sleeping  there  for  the 
day),  the  household  has  usually  to  eat  stale  food, 
or  to  cook  on  some  other  hearth.  Jains  also  ob- 
serve VirapasalL  which  falls  on  some  Sunday  in 
the  month  of  Sravana  (August),  when  brothers 
give  presents  to  their  sisters,  and  sisters  bless  their 
brothers ;  and  the  corresponding  feast  of  Bhai 
bija,  when  sisters  invite  their  brothers  to  their 
houses.  Daiera,  the  great  Ksatriya  festival,  is 
kept  by  Jains  only  to  the  extent  of  eating  specially 
dainty  food  on  that  day.  Another  Hindu  festival 
the  Jains  observe  is  Makarasahkranti,  which  falls 

1  See  II.  Spencer,  art.  in  Harvest  Field,  1910 ;  for  a  picture 
of  this  famous  statue,  see  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon,  London 
1810,  plate  73.  ' 

»  Digambara  images  arc  always  represented  with  closed  eyes. 
I     >  Of.  FUTiTiu  JlSB  Fasts  (Hindu), 
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In  January.  On  this  day  they  fulfil  one  of  their 
Four  Fundamental  Duties' — that  of  charity — by 
giving  away  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor  and 
fodder  to  cattle. 

Many  Jain  women,  even  of  the  non-idolatrous 
sect,  observe  the  Hindu  fast  of  Bolachotha,  by 
abstaining  from  food  till  evening,  when  they  wor- 
ship the  goddess  Gaurl,  wife  of  ^iva,  and  then 
cows  and  calves,  which  they  mark  with  red  on 
their  foreheads.  Jain  girls  very  frequently  keep 
the  Hindu  fast  of  Moldkata,  abstaining  for  a  whole 
daj  from  all  food  containing  salt,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  kind  husband.  Many  of  the  Jains  so  far 
observe  the  ^raddha,  or  death-ceremonies  of  the 
Hindus,  as  to  eat  specially  good  food  on  that  day. 
(The  ceremony  of  throwing  food  to  the  crows  at 
this  time  has,  however,  in  most  eases  been  discon- 
tinued by  the  Jains. ) 

In  fine,  so  many  festivals  do  the  Jains  observe, 
and  such  rich  food  do  they  eat  in  celebration  of 
them,  that  a  proverb  has  sprung  up — 'To  turn 
Sravaka  for  Siro ' — which  accuses  folk  of  turning 
Jain  for  the  sake  of  a  favourite  festal  dainty. 

LrrsiLATTTRE. — The  information  contained  in  the  above  article 
baa  been  derived  directly  from  Jain  informants.  The  reader 
may  consult  also  BQ  in.  (1901)  pt.  i.  pp.  113-116,  and  the 
preient  writer's  Notes  on  Modem  Jainigm,  London,  1910. 

Margaret  Stevenson. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Jewish).— 
X.  Modifications  of  the  ancient  feasts. — Although 
the  post-Biblical  period  of  Judaism  witnessed  t^e 
institution  of  several  semi-festivals  and  other 
memorial  days,  it  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  no 
new  festivals  invested  with  the  solemnities  of  the 
ancient  feasts.  As  an  offset  to  this,  however,  the 
feasts  prescribed  in  the  OT  underwent  manifold 
changes,  and  the  character  of  not  a  few  was  funda- 
mentally modified.  More  particularly  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  and  the  conse- 
quent cessation  of  sacrificial  worship,  the  Jews 
sought  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  latter,  partly  in 
the  development  and  institution  of  an  ordered 
litur^ — the  germs  of  which,  it  is  true,  go  back  to 
the  time  when  the  Temple  was  still  standing — and 
partly  in  the  establishment  of  new  observances  for 
family  devotion,  as,  e.g.,  the  KiddiUh (Mi.  '  hallow- 
ing'), i.e.  the  ceremony  of  haUing  the  dawning 
Sabbath  or  feast-day  by  speaking  a  benediction 
over  a  cup  of  wine,  the  Seder  (see  below)  designed 
for  the  evening  of  the  Passover,  and  the  Tike. 
Other  modifications  were  brought  about  by  the 
altered  conditions  of  life;  thus,  e.g.,  the  pilgrim 
festivals  almost  entirely  lost  their  agricultural 
character,  and  became  purely  historical  celebra- 
tions. 

One  particular  mo<lification  which  affected  all 
the  Biblical  festivals  except  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment was  the  introduction  of  a  second  feast-day 
for  the  Diaspora,  i.e.  for  countries  outside  Pales- 
tine. Among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple,  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  the  beginning 
of  tlie  month  was  determined,  not  by  calculation, 
but  by  observation  of  the  new  moon,  as  it  was 
decreed  by  the  supreme  spiritual  authorities  that 
the  month  should  begin  with  the  first  sight  thereof 
(see  art.  Calendar  [Jewish],  vol.  iii.  p.  117  ff;). 
At  first  the  authorities  caused  the  event  to  be 
announced  to  the  various  communities  by  beacon- 
fires  on  the  hills  (cf.  Wensinck,  in  Becker's  Islam, 
i.  [1910]  101),  and  afterwards  by  express  messengers 
(Mishna,  Rosh  Hashxhdna,  i.  3-4,  ii.  2-4),  telling 
them  at  the  same  time  whether  the  foregoing 
month  was  'defective,'  i.e.  one  of  29  days,  so  that 
the  new  month  began  on  the  thirtieth,  or  '  full,' 
i.e.  one  of  30  days,  the  new  month  thus  com- 
mencing on  the  thirty-first.  But,  as  the  Diaspora 
became  more  widely  spread,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible for  messengers  to  reach  the  communities  in 
•  These  are ;  charity,  virtue,  austerity,  devotion. 


due  time,  and  accordingly,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  error,  these  outlying  communities 
observed  not  only  the  computed  feast-day,  but  also 
the  day  following,  which,  if  the  closing  month  had 
been  a  '  full '  one  of  30  days,  would,  of  course,  be 
the  proper  date.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  Diaspora  kept 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover  from  the  15th  to  the 
22nd  (instead  of  to  the  21st)  of  Nisan,  and  held  a 
solemn  celebration  on  the  15th  and  16th  and  on 
the  21st  and  22nd  (instead  of  the  15th  and  the  21st 
only),  etc.  An  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  alone,  as  being  a  fast,  for  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  fast  for  two  days  in 
succession  (Jems,  ^alla,  i.  fol.  57c,  1.  14 ;  Bab. 
Rosh  Hashsliana,  21a).  The  New  Year  festival, 
again,  which  fell  on  the  1st  of  Tishri — on  the  first 
day  of  a  month — was  often  celebrated  on  two 
days,  even  in  Palestine,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
never  possible  to  determine  whether  the  previous 
month,  Elul,  would  be  'defective'  or  '  full.'  Onoe 
the  fixed  calendar  was  introduced,  all  uncertainty 
in  the  matter  was  at  an  end ;  nevertheless,  a 
second  New  Year's  day  was  observed  in  Palestine 
as  elsewhere  from  the  12th  cent.  a.d.  (cf.  '  Re- 
sponses of  the  Geonim,'  ed.  Lyck,  1864,  no.  1 ; 
Zerahia  Gerundi's  Ma'dr  on  tr.  Besa,  at  the  begin- 
ning). In  the  Diaspora  likewise,  tlie  observation  of 
the  second  day  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
introduction  of  the  fixed  calendar,  but  it  was 
allowed  to  continue  for  tradition's  sake  (cf.  Bab. 
B&ya,  46).  The  first  to  reject  it  were  the  Karaites, 
who  reinstated  the  observation  of  the  moon,  and 
many  modern  Jewish  communities  follow  their 
example. 
The  several  festivals  were  modified  as  follows  : 

(1)  Pesah  (The  Passover). — Of  the  three  charac- 
teristic symbols  of  this  feast — the  sacrificial  lamb, 
the  unleavened  bread,  and  the  bitter  herbs — the 
first  was  discarded,  while  the  others  survived  in 
family  devotion  under  the  name  Seder.  In  Pales- 
tine the  Seder  is  observed  on  the  first,  and  in  the 
Diaspora  on  the  first  and  the  second,  evening  of 
the  festival,  and  the  ritual  for  its  observance  is 
contained  in  a  book  called  Haggadd  ('  story,' 
'  narrative ').  A  faint  vestige  of  the  originally 
agricultural  character  of  this  festival  appears  in 
the  prayer  for  dew  (tal),  which  is  recited  on  the 
first  day  (see  below). 

(2)  Sh'bu'dth  (The  Feast  of  Weeks).— According 
to  Scripture,  this  feast  was  to  be  celebrated  seven 
full  weeks  after  the  Passover.  The  seven  weeks 
were  reckoned  from  the  nmsri  mnDO,  mimohoraih 
hash-shabbath  (Lv  23'°),  and  the  interpretation  of 
these  words  was  a  subject  of  controversy  between 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Boethusjeans.  1*116  Phari- 
sees, as  also  the  LXX,  Philo,  and  Josephus,  under- 
stood them  as  meaning  '  on  the  next  day  after  the 
feast,'  and  counted  from  the  16th  of  Nisan  ;  so  that 
the  Feast  of  Weeks  fell  (when  Nisan  and  lyyar  were 
both  '  full')  onthe  5tli  of  Sivan,  or  (when  Nisan 
was  '  full '  and  lyyar  '  defective,'  or  conversely)  on 
the  6th,  or  again  (if  both  were  '  defective ')  on  the 
7th  (Jer.  Bosh  Hashshana,  i.  fol.  576,  1.  18  from 
foot).  Hence,  after  the  introduction  of  the  fixed 
calendar,  according  to  which  Nisan  was  always 
full  and  lyyar  always  defective,  the  festival  fell 
on  the  6th,  or  (in  the  Diaspora)  on  the  6th  and  7th, 
of  Sivan.  The  Boethusseans,  on  the  other  hand, 
interpreting  the  Biblical  phrase  as  '  on  the  next 
day  after  the  Sabbath,'  began  the  commemoration 
with  the  first  Sunday  of  the  Passover  festival,  and 
celebrated  the  Feast  of  Weeks  always  on  a  Sunday. 
The  Boethusffians  were  followed  in  this  by  all  the 
schismatic  communities,  down  to  the  Samaritans 
and  Karaites  of  the  present  day  (cf.  Poznadski, 
in  Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch,  Breslau,  1900,  p.  173, 
note  4).  But  there  were  others  who  took  the 
words  to  mean  '  on  the  next  day  after  the  last 
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feast-day '  (so,  e.g.,  the  Syriao  Peshitta),  and  there- 
fore counted  from  the  22nd  of  Nisan,  celebrating 
the  Feast  of  Weeks  on  the  12th  of  Si  van  (as,  e.g., 
the  Abyssinian  I'alashas),  or— where  the  reckoning 
was  by  months  of  four  weeks  or  twenty -eight  days 

on  the  15th  (so,  e.g.,  tlie  apocryphal  Book  of 

Jubilees;  cf.  Epstein,  Eldad  ha-Dani,  Vienna, 
1891,  p.  154  ff.).  The  Feast  of  Weeks  likewise  lost 
its  agricultural  character,  and  became  the  festival 
of  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  which  was  delivered  in 
the  third  month,  i.e.  Sivan  (Ex  19 ;  cf.  Bab. 
Shabbath,  866).  The  festival  bears  this  character 
also  among  the  Samaritans  (cf.  Cowley,  The 
Samaritan  Liturgy,  Oxford,  1909,  i.  335  n. )  and 
the  Karaites. 

(3)  Rosh  Hashshdna  (New  Year  Festival). — In 
the  Penteteuch  (Nu  29^ ;  cf.  Lv  23*')  this  feast, 
which  falls  on  the  1st  of  Tishri,  is  referred  to  as 
Ydm  Pru'a  ('day  of  blowing  the  trumpet'),  but 
not  as  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  (the  year  began 
with  Nisan  [Ex  122]),  though  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, which  was  likewise  celebrated  in  Tishri,  is 
spoken  of  as  taking  place  '  at  the  turn  of  the  year ' 
(Ex  24"»).  Ezekiel  (40i)  speaks  of  the  10th  of  the 
month — probably  Tishri  is  meant  (cf.  Lv  25')— as 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Ezra  read  the  Book  of 
the  Law  before  the  assembled  people  on  the  1st  of 
Tishri,  and  calls  the  day  'holy  to  the  Lord'  (Neh 
8'""),  but  not  New  Year  s  day.  The  latter  designa- 
tion was  first  given  to  the  festival  in  the  Talmud 
{Bosh  Hashahand,  i.  1),  where  it  ranks  also  as  a 
day  of  Divine  judgment.  We  may  perhaps  dis- 
cern here  traces  of  Bab.  influence  (cf.  Zimmern- 
Winckler,  KAT",  p.  515).  The  days  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th  of  'Tishri  came  simply  to  be  days 
of  penitence  and  heart-searching  ('Asereth  Yeine 
T'shuba  ;  cf.  Bosh  Hashshdna,  18a). 

(4)  Ydm  Kippur  (The  Day  of  Atonement). — Here, 
too,  a  substitute  for  the  abandoned  sacrifice  was 
found  in  a  solemn  festival  in  the  synagogues,  and 
this  day  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  tiie 
Jewish  feasts. 

(5)  Sukkoth  (The  Feast  of  Tabernacles).— This 
festival  likewise  entirely  lost  its  originally  agricul- 
tural character  as  a  vintage  feast.  According  to  a 
Talmudic  ordinance  {Ta'anith,  i.  1),  God  is  to  be 
praised  as  the  sender  of  rain,  in  a  prayer  beginning 
on  the  8th  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and 
ending  with  the  1st  day  of  the  Passover.  In  keep- 
ing therewith,  a  special  prayer  for  rain  {geshevi) 
was  oflered  on  the  former  day — as  also  one  for  dew 
{(al ;  see  above)  on  the  latter — and  various  hymns 
were  composed  for  the  geshem  from  the  7th  or  8th 
centuries.  The  9th  and  last  day  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles — in  the  Diaspora  only,  of  course — was 
called  Simhat  Torah,  '  delight  in  the  Law,'  be- 
cause, according  to  a  very  ancient  custom,  the 
reading  of  the  Pentateuch  in  public  worship  was 
completed,  and  a  fresh  beginning  made,  on  that 
day  ;  this  designation,  however,  is  first  met  with 
in  the  11th  or  12th  cent.  (cf.  Zunz,  Ritus,  Berlin, 
1859,  p.  86).  The  21st  of  Tishri,  the  last  of  the 
semi-festival  days,  is  styled  ffosha'na  Rabbd,  '  the 
great  Hosanna,'  or  ^om  'Ardba,  'the  day  of 
willows'  {Sukka,  45o).  At  this  festival  it  was 
customary  to  set  up  willows  about  the  altar,  and 
march  round  it  once ;  but  on  the  21st  of  Tishri  the 
altar  was  compassed  about  seven  times,  and  in 
commemoration  thereof  it  is  still  the  practice  to 
hold  a  sheaf  of  willows  during  the  prayer  on  that 
day.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  mysticism  gained  a 
powerful  hold  upon  the  day,  and  converted  it  into 
a  statutory  judging  day  supplementary  to  the 
preceding  New  Year's  day  and  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (cf.  Berliner,  Randbemerkungen  zum  hebr. 
Gebetbuche,  ii.  [1912]  25  ff.). 

3.  Minor  festivals  of  later  origin.— Of  semi- 
festivals,  besides  the  Biblical  Feast  of  Purini  and 


the  Feast  of  the  Maccabees  (If^anukka)— not  found 
in  the  Bible — Iwth  of  which  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  '  Hebrew '  section,  the  following,  together 
with  other  memorial  days,  some  of  wliich  have 
been  given  up  and  some  fallen  into  decay,  may  be 
noted  : 

(1)  If,  owing  to  Levitical  uncleanness,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  a  man  was  unable  to  present  his 
Paschal  offering  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  he  could, 
provided  he  observed  certain  regulations,  make 
good  his  omission  on  the  14th  of  lyyar  (cf.  Nu 
910-12)  Traces  of  this  practice  still  survive,  and  the 
day  is  known  as  PesaJj,  Sheni  ('  Second  Passover '). 

(2)  The  15th  of  Ab  was  the  day  on  which  wood 
was  supplied  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and 
was,  as  such,  a  day  of  rejoicing  (references  in 
Schurer,  GJV  ii.*  316).  The  recollection  of  this 
fact  was  subsequently  lost,  and  the  Talmud  (Jer. 
Ta'anith,  69c ;  Bab.  306)  seeks  in  various  ways  to 
explain  the  significance  attached  to  the  day. 

(3)  Nicanor's  Day  was  the  13th  of  Adar,  and 
commemorated  the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabseus 
over  the  Syrian  general  Nicanor  at  Adasa  in 
161  B.C.  (1  Mac  7'»-'»,  2  Mac  151"*';  Jos.  Ant.  XII. 
X.  5).  P.  Haupt  ('Purim,'  Beitr.  eur  Assyr.  vi.  2, 
D.  3ff.)  seeks  to  derive  the  Feast  of  Purim  from 
Nicanor's  Day,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any 
good  reason.  Nowadays,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
the  13th  of  Adar  is  observed  as  a  fast. 

(4)  and  (5)  The  Alexandrian  Jews  celebrated 
several  other  festivals  of  a  special  character.  One 
of  these  was  designed  to  commemorate  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Torah  into  Greek  (Philo,  Vita  Mosis, 
ii.  7) ;  another  was  a  memorial  of  their  marvellous 
deliverance  at  the  time  when  Ptolemy  iv.  (1  Mao 
6**)  or  Ptolemy  VII.  (Josephus,  c.  Apian,  ii.  2) 
attempted  to  destroy  them  by  means  of  elephants. 
The  dates  of  these  festivals,  however,  are  quite 
unknown. 

(6)  A  little  work  bearing  the  title  Megillath 
Ta'anith  ('Roll  of  Fasts'),  and  redacted  in  Ara- 
maic in  the  1st  or  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  contains  a  list 
of  days  on  which,  as  commemorative  of  some 
joyful  event,  it  was  not  permissible  to  fast  (Lit.  in 
Schiirer,  i.  157,  and  JE,  s.v.).  Of  such  days  there 
are  no  fewer  than  sixty-two,  including,  besides  the 
^anukka,  those  mentioned  in  1-3  above. 

(7)  The  15th  of  Shebat  is  spoken  of  in  the  Mishna 
{Rosh  Hashshdnd,  i.  1 )  as  the  New  Year  for  trees  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Biblical  ordinances  relating  to 
trees  and  their  fruits  (as,  e.g.,  in  Lv  19^-^)  come 
into  operation  for  the  year  on  that  day.  This 
date  still  retains  its  associations,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  day  of  rejoicing. 

(8)  The  forty-nine  days  between  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Weeks  are  called  the  'Onier  days, 
because  the  beginning  of  their  enumeration  was 
signalized  by  presenting  a  sheaf  Corner)  of  barley 
as  an  offering.  These  days  were  also  accounted  a 
time  of  mourning,  as  it  was  said  that  12,000  pupils 
of  Alf iba  had  perished  during  the  period  ( Yebdmoth, 
626) ;  and  perhaps  we  have  nere  a  reminiscence  of 
Bar  Cochba's  revolt  under  Hadrian,  in  which  Akiba 
took  a  very  active  part.  Further,  it  is  regarded 
as  improper  to  marry  during  this  season  ;  but  the 
earliest  mention  of  this  restriction  is  found  in  post- 
Talmudic  sources  (cf.  the  list  of  relevant  passages 
in  Geiger's  Jiid.  Ztschr.  vii.  [1869]  83),  and  many 
scholars  find  in  it  simply  an  echo  of  the  Roman 
practice  of  having  no  marriages  in  May,  as  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  propitiated  by  special 
ceremonies,  and  the  so-called  Lemuria  celebrated, 
in  that  month.  An  exception  was  made  of  the 
thirty-third'Omerday(£ag'  be-'omer;  lag  =  i"S  =  33), 
which  coincides  with  the  18th  of  lyyar,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  semi-festival.  The  reason  for  exclud- 
ing this  particular  day  is  far  from  clear.  A 
felicitous  conjecture  has  been  made  by  Derenbourg 
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(EEJ  xxix.  [1894]  149),  viz.  that  the  actual  period 
of  mourning  lasted  only  thirty -four  days  (the 
twenty-nine  of  lyyar  and  the  first  five  of  Sivan), 
and  that  these  were  divided  into  two  equal  portions 
with  a  festive  day  inserted  between  them.  The 
18th  of  lyyar  would  thus  be  a  kind  of  Mi-CarSnie. 
3.  Fasts. — Of  fasts  falling  on  stated  dates,  the 
Pentateuch  prescribes  only  one,  viz.  the  Day  of 
Atonement  on  the  10th  of  'fishri  (Lv  16^-  '^  23*  ^). 
Then  we  read  in  Zee  8^'  that  the  fasts  of  the  4th 
month  (Tammuz),  the  5th  (Ab),  the  7th  (Tishri), 
and  the  10th  (Tebeth),  which,  as  appears  from 
Zee  7°,  were  observed  during  the  Exile  in  Babylon, 
were  liencefortli  to  be  days  of  rejoicing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  explanation  given  in  the  Talmud  (Bosh 
Hashskana,  186),  and  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
modem  commentators  (as,  e.g.,  among  the  most 
recent,  Marti  and  Hoonacker,  ad  loc.),  these  were 
four  fast-days  which  had  been  appointed  as  memo- 
rials of  calamitous  occurrences  connected  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  State  and  the  destruction 
of  the  Second  Temple  by  the  Babylonians,  thus : 
(1)  the  fast  of  the  4tn  month,  to  commemorate  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  on  the  9th  of  Tammuz  (Jer  Z9^ 
52") ;  (2)  that  of  the  5th  month,  in  memory  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  which  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  one  accoiuit  (2  K  25*),  on  the  7th  of  Ab, 
and,  according  to  another  (Jer  52'^),  on  the  10th ; 

(3)  that  of  the  7th  month,  in  memory  of  the  slaying 
of  Gedaliah — here,  however,  the  sources  (2  K  25*°, 
Jer  41')  mention  the  month  only,  not  the  day;  and 

(4)  that  of  the  10th  month,  to  commemorate  the 
investment  of  Jemsalem,  which  began  on  the  10th 
of  Tebeth  (2  K  25',  Jer  52*,  Ezk  24'). 

As  might  be  expected,  these  fasts  were  discon- 
tinued in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  but  they 
were  resumed  after  its  destruction,  though  with 
several  changes  of  date.  The  fast  of  the  4tH  month 
was  transferred  to  the  17th  of  Tammuz,  the  day 
on  which,  in  A.D.  70,  the  daily  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifice  had  to  be  abandoned  (Jos.  BJ  VI.  ii. 
1),  and  to  whicli  various  other  national  disasters 
■were  assigned  (Mishna,  Ta'anith,  iv.  6).  The  fast 
of  tlie  5th  month  was  appointed  for  the  9th  of  Ab, 
and  began,  in  fact,  on  the  evening  before,  i.e.  the 
8th  of  Ab.  This  was  the  day  (8tn  Loos)  on  which 
the  gates  of  the  Temple  were  set  tire  to  by  command 
of  Titus,  though  the  Temple  itself  was  not  burned 
down  till  the  10th  of  the  month  (see  Schiirer,  i. 
631,  where  the  statement  of  Jobanan  in  Ta'anith, 
29a,  might  have  been  added  to  the  references);  per- 
haps the  9th  was  decided  upon  because  Betar,  the 
residence  of  Bar  Cochba,  was  also  taken  by  storm 
on  that  day.  The  fast  of  the  7tli  month  was 
assigned  to  the  3rd  of  Tishri,  as  the  first  two  days 
of  the  month  were  dedicated  to  the  New  Year 
festival,  and  could  not  be  spent  as  fasts.  Finally, 
the  fast  of  the  10th  month  still  continued  to  be 
observed  on  the  10th  of  Tebeth. 

Tlie  Karaites  keep  strictly  to  the  Biblical  dates, 
fa.sting  on  the  9th  of  Tammuz,  the  7th  and  10th  of 
Ab,  and  the  10th  of  Teljeth.  On  the  authority  of 
Neh  9',  they  hold  the  fast  of  the  7th  month  on  the 
24th  of  Tishri,  and  they  too  connect  it  with  the 
assassination  of  (jledaliah,  though  with  other  events 
as  well.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  further,  that, 
in  the  Roll  of  Fasts  above  referred  to,  the  3rd  of 
Tishri  is  reckoned  amonjj  festive  days,  so  that  this 
fast  must  have  been  instituted  at  a  later  date  than 
the  others. 

To  these  four  fasts  was  subsequently  added  a 
fifth,  observed  on  the  13th  of  Adar  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  three  days'  fast  of  Queen  Esther  (Est 
4"),  and  tlierefore  known  also  as  Esther's  Fast 
{Ta'anith  Esther).  The  earliest  reference  to  it 
is  found  in  two  jwst-Talmudic  works,  viz.  the 
Sheeltoth,  dating  from  the  8th  cent.  A.V.,  and  the 
Midraah  Tanhuma  {BerethitJt,  no.  3),  probably  of 
VOL.  v.-^s6 


still  later  origin  ;  and  in  France,  even  as  far  down 
as  the  11th  cent.,  the  fast  was  regarded  not  as  an 
ordinance,  but  simply  as  a  custom  (cf.  Isr.  Levi, 
EEJ  xlvii.  [1903]  170).  It  should  also  be  noted 
in  this  connexion  that,  while  the  Second  Temple 
was  still  in  existence,  the  13th  of  Adar  was  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  and  was  called  Nicanor's  Day  (see 
above).  The  fast  itself  may  possibly  go  ba«k  to 
an  earlier  tune,  when  the  people  actually  fasted 
for  three  days,  precisely  as  Esther  had  done.  In 
the  extra- canonical  'Talmudic  tractate  Soferim 
(xvii.  4,  xxi.  1)  it  is  stated  that  the  three  fast-days 
of  Purim  were  not  consecutive,  but  were  held  on 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Monday.  In  Palestine, 
however,  they  were  observed  after  Purim,  because 
the  13th  of  Adar,  as  Nicanor's  Day,  and  the  12th, 
as  Trajan's  Day,  were  festive  days,  and  could  not 
be  spent  as  fasts  ;  even  at  that  period,  accordingly, 
the  observance  of  Nicanor's  Day  must  have  been 
in  force  (cf.  Neuwirth,  Jiid.  Presse,  1912,  no.  11). 
The  Karaites  do  not  recognize  this  fast,  though 
their  founder,  'Anan  b.  David,  enjoined  that  the 
crisis  connected  with  Purim  should  be  commemor- 
ated by  a  fast  of  seventy  days,  lasting,  conformably 
to  Est  3""  8',  from  the  13th  of  Nisan  to  the  23rd  of 
Sivan  (cf.  Harkavy,  Stud.  u.  Mitt.  viii.  [1903]  40, 
130,  133,  149).  But  this  injunction  was,  in  all  like- 
lihood, never  put  into  practice. 

Be-sides  the  fast-days  already  specified  and  asso- 
ciated with  stated  dates,  it  was  customary  to  ap- 
point fasts  in  connexion  with  various  evils  of  a 
more  general  kind,  as,  e.g.,  with  the  preparations 
for  a  battle  ( 1  Mac  S",  2  Mac  13'-),  drought  (Mishna, 
Ta'anith,  i.  5),  and  the  like  ;  nor  has  this  practice 
even  yet  been  wholly  abandoned.  Moreover,  de- 
voutly-minded people  fast  as  a  seal  of  penitence, 
or  from  a  craving  for  self-denial.  Such  fasts  usu- 
ally take  place  on  Mondays  or  Thursdays,  which 
have  from  ancient  times  been  accounted  speci- 
ally suitable  for  fasting,  probably  because  it  was 
on  these  days  that  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
districts  came  into  the  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  lesson  from  the  Torah,  or  of  attending 
the  law-courts  (cf.  Joel  Miiller,  Masechet  Soferim, 
Leipzig,  1878,  p.  235  fl'.).  But  we  find  that  fasting 
was  practised  on  other  days  as  well,  though  never 
on  Sabbaths,  or  on  feast-days,  or  their  preparatory 
days  (cf.  Jth  8«). 

■There  are  also  local  fast-days,  designed  to  com- 
memorate particular  local  calamities,  and  thus 
obligatory  only  upon  the  Jews  resident  in  the 
countries  concerned  (cf.  Zunz,  Ritus,  127  ff.).  Of 
such  fasts  the  best  known  is  the  20th  of  Sivan, 
observed  as  a  memorial  of  the  slaughter  of  Polish 
Jews  by  Cossacks  in  1648-49. 

LiTERATURB.  — This  has  been  Bufflciently  indicated  in  the  course 
of  the  article.  SAMUEL  P0ZNAl5SKI. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Muslim).— Pro- 
perly speaking,  Muslims  know  only  two  festivals 
{'id,  more  rarely  mauslm),  which,  however,  are 
not  mentioned  m  the  Qur'an,  though  they  are 
based  on  it.  Further,  they  have  introduced,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  multitude  of  commemora- 
tion days  for  holy  men  and  sacred  events ;  and, 
finally,  in  countries  which  were  arabicized  later, 
they  have  appropriated  the  prelslamic  holidays 
to  a  certain  extent.  Thus  we  can  distinguish 
festivals  and  holidays,  proi)erly  speaking,  from 
observances  purely  Islamic  and  half  Islamic, 
imiversal  and  local. 

I.  The  greatest  festival  is  the  festival  of  sacrifices 
connected  with  the  Great  Pilgrimage  {yauni  al- 
adha  ;  yaum  an-nahr  ;  al-'id  al-kabir  or  al-akbar  ; 
Turk,  qurbdn  hairdmi),  which  is  celebrated  from 
the  lOtn  to  the  13tli  of  Dhu-1-liijja  by  pilgrims  in 
the  Valley  of  Minfi  (now  Muna),  east  of  Mecca,  and 
by  non-pilgrims  at  home.     Although  the  festival 
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rests  on  a  heathen  basis  (of.  art.  Calendar 
(Muslim),  vol.  iii.  P.  ISe"-),  the  Islamic  legends 
associate  it  with  and  explain  it  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Ishmael  at  the  hand  of  Abraham.  In  the  Sura 
al-^aji  (xxii.)  of  the  Qur'ftn  there  is,  besides  the 
explicit  recognition  of  the  Ka'ba  cult,  also  a  men- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  of  animals  (v.**) : 

*  Arid  proclaim  amongst  men  the  Pilgrimage ;  let  them  come  to 
you  .  .  .  (29)  for  the  stated  days  over  what  God  has  provided 
them  with  ol  brute  beasts,  then  eat  thereof  and  feed  the  badly 


off,  the  poor  .  .  .  (81)  CatUe  are  lawful  for  you,  except  what  la 
recited  to  you  '         ..-.---.--  ^---    -i 

symbols  (sfto'o'ir)  of  God,  they  come  from  piety  of  heart.    (34) 


(33)  TRiat — and  he  who  makes  grand  the 


Therein  have  ye  advantages  for  an  appointed  time,  then  the 
place  for  sacrificing  them  is  at  the  old  House  [the  Ka'ba] ;  .  .  . 
(37)  The  bulky  ((^niels)  we  have  made  for  you  one  of  the  sjTnbols 
of  God,  therein  have  ye  good ;  so  mention  the  name  of  God  over 
them  as  they  stand  in  a  row,  and  when  they  tall  down  (dead) 
eat  of  them,  and  feed  the  easily  contented  and  him  who  begs. 
Thus  have  we  subjected  them  to  you;  haply,  ye  may  give 
thanks  I  (38)  Their  meat  will  never  reach  to  God,  nor  yet  their 
blood,  but  the  piety  from  you  will  reach  to  Him." 

Further,  it  is  customary  to  interpret  the  words 
'  So  pray  to  thy  Lord  and  slaughter  (victims) '  (Qur. 
cviii.  2)  of  the  festival  of  sacrifices.  According  to 
the  oldest  tradition  (hadith,  quoted  according  to  the 
Saftlfb  of  al-Bukharl,  Bulaq,  1296  [vocalized],  in  8 
parts),  the  following  is  the  fixed  order,  partly  in 
common  with  the  other  festival  (see  below),  which 
this  festival  has.  First  (Bukhari,  ii.  3.  8,  3.  18, 
4.  2,  5.  16,  6.  10,  7.  20,  8.  4 ;  vi.  223.  2,  226.  6,  7) 
comes  the  general  prayer  (salat)  accompanied  by 
an  edifying  address  (Ijutba)  by  the  leader  in  prayer 
(itmlm).  Only  thereafter  can  the  sacrificing  of  the 
animals  take  place.  Some  wished  to  make  the 
address  precede  the  prayer,  because  after  it  the 
crowd  could  not  be  hela  in  restraint.  But  this 
practice  is  criticized.  It  is  lawful  to  eat  dates 
before  the  prayer,  but  not  to  slaughter  or  taste 
flesh  (ii.  3.  15  f.,  5.  18,  6.  II,  10.  5,  9).  If  any  one 
did  so,  it  was  not  reckoned  to  him  as  a  sacrifice ; 
he  had  to  repeat  the  slaughtering  after  the  address. 
When  the  imam  addressed  women,  they  used,  in 
the  times  of  the  Prophet,  to  cast  their  ornaments  as 
alms  (sadaqa)  into  the  garment  of  the  mu'adhdhin, 
Bilal,  held  out  to  them.  During  the  prayer  (ii.  5.  4, 
7.  20,  8.  12)  an  antique  weapon  ( anaza,  snort  spear, 
or  harba,  dart,  javelin)  used  to  be  planted  in  the 
earth  before  the  imam  (ii.  7.  10  ff.).  (This  explains 
also  the  name  Ifarha  for  Friday. )  It  was  forbidden 
to  carry  arms  on  festival  days  (ii.  5f.).  It  is  told 
that  the  Prophet  consummated  the  sacrifice  in  the 
following  fashion  (vi.  224  f.).  He  took  two  rams 
(Jcabsh,  cf.  Gn  22"),  placed  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  Ka'ba,  pronounced  some  pious  formulae  (see 
below),  and  slaughtered  the  animals.  The  follow- 
ing predicates  are  applied  to  the  victims  : — (\.)am- 
lan,  '  of  mixed  colours,'  black  and  wlute  (Tweedie, 
Arabian  Horse,  1894,  p.  263,  translates  this  rare 
expression  '  silver  grey  ) ;  (ii.)  aqran,  '  with  grown 
horns';  (iii.)  in  some  texts  but  not  all,  mauju', 
mauj'i,  muja',  i.e.  'with  testicles  crushed'  between 
two  stones  or  boards,  because  a  sacrificial  animal 
must  have  no  sensuality.  The  last  regulation  seems 
to  be  pagan ;  for  we  may  infer  from  Lv  22"  (ninj) 
and  Dt  23*  (.ij^-yis?)  that  this  practice  was  also 
present  in  the  Canaanite  cult,  and  was  suppressed 
only  by  the  Jahweh-religion.  The  heathen  cus- 
tom, also,  of  adorning  the  victim  with  a  necktie 
{qildda)  is  mentioned  even  in  Islam  (vi.  227.  7f.). 
The  victim  is  called  dahiya,  udhiya,  dhabiljM  (cf. 
nai),  nasika,  and  nush  (cf.  ijo:) ;  in  the  Maghrib 
'ayada.  The  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  ovner  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  also  often  distributed  among  the  poor 
(vi.  223.  8  !  Baitjawi,  i.  632.  6  fl".).  The  second  and 
the  third  days,  on  which  the  inferior  parts  were 
consumed,  were  called  on  this  account  yaum  ar- 
ru'us,  'day  of  the  heads' ;  yaumal-qarr,  'day  of  the 
remnants  "^ ;  yaum  al-ak&ri',  '  day  of  the  legs. '  Be- 
sides sheep,  oxen  and  camels  were  allowed  as  vic- 
tims.   At  the  slaughtering  the  following  words  are 


pronounced : — (a)  BismUlah ! '  in  the  name  of  God  ! ' 
(cf.  Qur.  xxii.  37) ;  (b)  Allahu  akbar,  '  God  is  very 
great'  (cf.  Qur.  xxii.  41);  (c)  Allahummal  hadhk 
minka  wa-Uaika  {laka) !  '  O  (5od  !  this  from  Thee 
and  unto  Thee,'  which  probably  means,  '  From 
'Thee,  the  angry  God,  we  take  refuge  in  Thee,  the 
gracious  God  !  (cf.  I.  Goldziher,  '  Uebcr  eine  ritu- 
ello  Formel  der  Muhammedaner,'  ZDMG  xlviii. 
[1894]  95  ft". ).  The  ethical  side  of  sacrifice  is  empha- 
sized in  Qur.  xxii.  38  as  well  as  in  tradition  (iL  7. 9). 
It  is  a  means  of  securing  moral  purification  and 
blessing,  and  of  coming  near  to  {5od  (ace.  to  the 
interpretation  of  qurban,  'sacrifice').  The  puri- 
tanic Abu  Bakr  wished  therefore  to  hold  in  re- 
straint as  far  as  possible  the  joyful  disposition  that 
such  a  festival  naturally  brought  with  it,  and  to 
exclude  female  singers.  But  the  more  tolerant 
Prophet  allowed  them  (ii.  2f.).  Also  in  the  matter 
of  luxury  in  clothing,  there  existed  side  by  side  a 
stricter  and  a  laxer  practice.  Whoever  had  neglected 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice,  or  could  not  be 
present,  had  to  substitute  for  it  a  prayer  consisting 
of  two  bows  (rak'a)  (ii.  10.  15 fl'.).  In  course  of 
time  both  festivals  have  become  familiar  celebra- 
tions, during  which  the  faithful  make  calls  and 
give  presents,  put  on  new  clothes,  and  seek  amuse- 
ments ;  yet  they  also  visit  graves,  and  hold  de- 
votional exercises. 

2.  The  month  of  fasting  and  the  festival  that 
follows  it  are  closely  connected.  (a)  The  fast 
(saum,  ?iyaw)(opp.  iftar). — According  to  the  Arabic 
tradition,  Muhammad  commanded  first  that  the 
faithful  should  fast  on  the  Day  of  'Ashura,  the 
10th  of  Muharram,  after  the  fashion  of  tlie  Jews, 
who  fast  on  the  10th  of  Tishri,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (ii.  208.  8,  223.  8,  231.  6,  14;  iv.  250f.). 
Later  tliis  regulation  was  abrogated,  and,  instead, 
the  whole  month  of  Ramadan  was  devoted  to  fast- 
ing (cf.  Calendar  [Muslim]).  The  regulation  for 
this  is  in  Qur.  ii.  179  fl'. : 

'  O  ye  who  believe  I  There  is  prescribed  for  you  the  fast  as 
it  was  prescribed  for  those  before  you ;  haply  ye  may  fear. 
(180)  A  certain  number  of  days,  but  he  amongst  you  who  is  ill  or 
on  a  journey,  then  (let  him  fast)  another  number  of  days.  And 
those  who  are  fit  to  fast  (but  do  not)  may  redeem  it  by  feeding 
a  poor  man  ;  but  he  who  follows  an  impulse  to  a  good  work  it  is 
better  for  him ;  and  if  ye  t.^st  it  is  better  for  you,  if  ye  did  but 
know.  (181)  The  month  of  Ramadan  wherein  was  revealed  the 
Qur'an,  for  a  guidance  to  men,  and  for  manifestations  of  guidance, 
and  for  a  discrimination.  And  he  amongst  you  who  beholds 
this  month  then  let  hun  fast  it ;  but  he  who  is  sick  or  on  « 
journey,  then  another  number  of  days ;  God  desires  for  you 
what  is  easy,  and  desires  not  for  you  what  is  difficult — that  ye 
may  complete  the  number,  and  say  "Great  is  God,"  for  that  He 
has  guided  you  ;  haply  ye  may  give  thanks  .  .  .  (183)  Lawful 
for  you  on  the  night  of  the  fast  is  commerce  with  your  wives ; 
they  are  a  garment  unto  you,  and  ye  a  garment  unto  them 
[or,'  better :  for  touching,  to  be  touched).  God  knows  that  ye 
did  defraud  yourselves,  wherefore  He  has  turned  towards  you 
and  forgiven  you  ;  so  now  go  in  unto  them  and  crave  what  God 
has  prescribed  for  you,  and  eat  and  drink  until  a  white  thread 
can  be  distinguished  by  you  from  a  black  one  at  the  dawn. 
Then  fulfil  the  fast  until  the  night,  and  go  not  in  unto  them,  and 
ve  at  your  devotions  in  the  mosques  the  while.  These  are  the 
ixiunds  that  God  has  set,  so  draw  not  near  thereto.  Thus  does 
God  make  manifest  His  signs  to  men,  that  haply  they  may  fear.' 

The  words  'may  redeem  it  by  feeding  a  poor 
man '  were  soon  abrogated  (mansuli),  because  they 
were  misused  by  the  wealthy  (Qur.  ii.  ISO"",;  Bukhari, 
ii.  219).  The  custom  of  determining  the  daybreak 
by  the  test  of  distinguishing  a  white  tliread  from 
a  black  is  of  Jewish  origin.  The  ethical  nature 
of  the  fast  was  strongly  emphasized  in  the  earliest 
tradition  (ii.  208.  18,  210.  19,  211.  4f.),  just  as  it 
was  in  the  Qur'an.  It  is  called,  on  the  one  lisind, 
'an  atonement'  (kaffara),  on  the  other  'a  protec- 
tion against  sensuality.'  It  is  of  no  benefit  what- 
ever as  a  mere  opus  operatum,  but  it  must  take 
place  (1)  in  faith  {immian),  (2)  intentionally  {7iiya- 
tan),  (3)  in  expectation  of  a  reward  and  compensa- 
tion (ihtisaban)  from  God  (ii.  210.  4,  232.  7,  2,33,  17). 
Whoever  does  not  give  up  untruth  and  deceit  will 
not  profit  by  fasting  (ii.  210.  15).  Boisterous  merry- 
making is  not  allowed  (ii.  210.  19).    The  faitliful 
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are  exhorted  not  to  insult  each  otlier  during  the 
fast.  Whoever  is  insulted  or  attacked  while  fast- 
ing must  not  resist,  but  briefly  answer,  '  I  am 
fasting'  (ii.  208.  15,  210.  20,  220.  2).  Tradition  says 
of  one  who  keeps  the  fast  in  this  manner :  '  The 
perfume  of  the  mouth  of  the  faster  is  more  pleasant 
before  God  than  the  odour  of  musk'  (ii.  208.  16, 
210.  20).  The  month  may  not  be  shortened,  but 
there  must  not  be  any  overdoing  either  (ii.  223  f.). 
The  Qur'an  itself  excludes  all  rigorous  practice 
(ii.  181).  Similarly,  tradition  says  that  the  fasting 
mu.st  be  regulated  according  to  the  power  and 
ability  of  each  individual  (Baidawi,  i.  102.  6). 
Some  overzealous  people  wished  to  continue  [wisal, 
muwasala,  sard)  the  fast  after  sunset  through  the 
whole  night  until  the  next  morning ;  this  met  with 
disapproval,  and  was  even  threatened  with  punish- 
ment (ii.  223  f.).  To  meet  different  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  everyday  life  there  are  special 
regulations  which  partly  border  on  casuistry.  The 
Qur'an  itself  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
sick  and  of  travellers  (ii.  180).  Likewise  a  Bedawl 
proverb  says,  Al-musafir  kafir,  'The  traveller 
IS  (like)  an  infidel,'  i.e.  he  is  not  bound  by  ritual 
precepts.  Sexual  intercourse  or  the  kissing  of 
a  woman  is  allowed  (although  restricted  by  the 
ethical  conception  of  the  fast,  ii.  215),  just  as  the 
swallowing  or  one's  saliva  (ii.  215.  20)  and  the  use 
of  a  toothpick  (iiwak).  Further,  it  is  allowed  to 
snuff  up  medicine  (sa'ut)  and  to  dye  the  eyes  with 
eye-pamt  (kuhl)  (ii.  216.  7).  In  view  of  the  question 
whether  vomiting  or  bleeding  breaks  the  fast,  the 
following  principle  has  been  established  (ii.  218) : 
the  fast  concerns  that  which  goes  into  the  body 
and  not  that  which  comes  out  (contrast  the  posi- 
tion in  Mk  V"*').  Others  condemn  even  the  draw- 
ing of  blood.  The  pious  do  not  permit  smoking, 
winch  is  a  more  recent  custom.  One  who  is  dying 
in  Ramadan  must  appoint  a  substitute  (wall)  to 
fast  the  rest  of  the  month  in  his  place  (ii.  221.  11). 
In  time  of  menstruation,  a  woman  may  neither  fast 
nor  pray  (ii.  221.  4). 

Some  people  fast  voluntarily  at  certain  times 
outside  of  the  month  of  Rama<fan,  e.g.  on  the  Day 
of 'A.sliura  (ii.  231)  (see  alxjve) ;  in  Sha'ban  (ii.  225) ; 
on  the  13th-15th  of  each  month ;  during  the  days 
of  pilgrimage  at  Mount  'Arafa  and  in  the  valley  of 
Mina  (Muna)  (ii.  229) ;  or  three  days  in  each  month 
(i.  101.  18  f.).  If  a  person  alternately  fasts  one 
day  and  not  the  next,  that  is  called  '  the  fast  of  the 
Prophet  David '  (u.  226  f . ). 

More  than  once  fasting  is  given  in  the  Qur'an  as 
a  jienalty,  e.g.  iv.  94,  where  two  months'  fast  is 
commanded  for  a  case  of  murder;  Iviii.  5,  two 
months'  fast  for  one  who  wishes  to  have  inter- 
course with  his  wife  after  havin"  once  pronounced 
the  formula  of  divorce ;  v.  91,  tiiree  days'  fast  for 
breach  of  faith ;  all  tliis  when  the  culprit  is  not 
able  to  pay  the  prescribed  material  penalty. 

The  oldest  Islamic  legend  explains  the  choice  of 
Ramadan,  which  had  no  special  significance  in 
pre  -  Islamic  Arabia,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  the 
tradition  that  it  was  the  month  of  revelations. 
The  'leaves  of  Abraham'  (Qur.  Ixxxvii.  19,  cf. 
liii.  37),  the  Torah,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Qur'an 
(ii.  181)  are  said  to  have  been  successively  'sent 
down'  in  Ramadan  (Baidawi,  i.  102.  19 f.).  Owing 
to  the  fast  and  the  Lailat  al-qadr  (see  below),  the 
month  of  Ramadan  is  surrounded  by  a  greater  halo 
than  any  other  Islamic  month.  The  mere  sighting 
of  the  new  moon  {hildl,  cf.  Calendar  [Muslim]) 
which  inaugurates  Ramadan  causes  a  joyful  ex- 
citement in  all  circles.  All  tliat  one  forgoes  in 
tlie  daytime  by  fasting  is  compensated  by  material 
and  spiritual  gratification  in  the  night.  Beggars, 
Qur'an-readers,  (ihikr-Tedterii,  story-tellers  lill  the 
atmosphere  with  life.  And,  when  Ramadan  falls 
in  the  hot  summer  of  the  East,  the  season  becomes 


one  of  the  highest  enjoyment  through  the  pleasant 
nights.  The  activity  of  the  State  officials  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  by  the  government.  Pious 
asceticism  and  mysticism  celebrate  here  real  tri- 
umphs. In  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  '  little  festival '  which  follows  the 
hard  month  of  fasting. 

(6)  When  Ramadan  ends,  the  first  three  days  of 
the  following  Shauwal  are  celebrated  as  festival 
days.  It  is  the  'festival  of  fast-breaking  ('irf a?- 
fitr)  or  '  the  little  festival '  (al-'id  as  saghir ;  in 
Turkish,  Bamazan  Bairdmi,  or  Kiychyk  Bairdm). 
With  the  exception  of  the  sacrifice,  the  oldest 
order  of  the  festival  is  the  same  as  in  the  'id  al- 
kabir  (see  above),  viz.  prayer,  edifying  address, 
and  feasting.  The  private  and  public  amusements 
are  also  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  great 
festival.  Graves  are  frequently  visited.  In  Egypt 
it  is  customary  to  lay  on  the  tombs  palm-boughs, 
or  basils  {rikdn),  or  myrtle-leaves  (marsln),  or  rose- 
mary (ha§albdn). 

3.  Among  the  other  holidays  of  the  Muslims  we 
must  mention  (1)  'the  Night  of  Power'  (Lailat  al- 
qadr  ;  Turk.  Qadr  gijesi),  because  it  is  based  on 
the  Qur'an. 

InSuraxcvii.  weread:  '(1)  Verily,  we  sent  it  down  on  the  Night 
o(  Power !  (2)  And  what  shall  make  thee  know  what  the  Night 
of  Power  ia?  (3)  The  Night  of  Power  is  better  than  a  thousand 
months  !  (4)  The  angels  and  the  Spirit  descend  therein,  by  the 
permission  of  their  Lord  with  every  bidding.  (&)  Peace  it  is 
until  the  rising  of  the  dawn  ! ' 

In  xliv.  2  mention  is  made  of  '  the  blessed  night ' 
of  the  revelation.  But  even  the  oldest  tradition 
cannot  tell  which  night  it  is  (ii.  233  ff.).  The  only 
sure  fact  is  that  it  falls  in  Ramadan.  'The  following 
words  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet  (ii. 
238.  4) :  '  Behold,  it  was  granted  me  to  know  the 
Night,  then  I  forgot  it  again.  Seek  ye  (believers), 
therefore,  in  the  last  ten  nights  of  Ramadan  and 
especially  among  the  odd  numbers ! '  In  this 
matter,  however,  the  believers  have  not  got  be- 
yond the  seeking ;  some  have  accepted  the  25th 
night  (Baidawi,  i.  102.  20) ;  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Ottomans  officially  observe  the  27th  night,  i.e. 
the  night  from  the  26th  to  the  27th  of  Ramad&n. 
Legend  and  superstition  add  a  good  deal  to  that 
which  the  Qur'an  says  in  regard  to  the  blessing 
of  this  night.  It  is  celebrated  by  illuminating 
the  mosques  (at  Cairo  especially  the  Mosque  of 
the  Citadel),  by  prayers,  devotional  exercises, 
dhikrs,  and  hopes  of  mystical  experiences. 

(2)  "The  first  ten  days  of  Muharram,  the  old 
'Ashura  days  (see  above),  are  held  to  be  sacred, 
and  are  observed  by  the  pious  with  superstitious 
usages.  Tlie  last  day  in  this  series  is  especially 
consecrated  by  the  pre-eminently  Shi'ite  commem- 
moration  of  the  death,  at  Kerbela  in  A.n.  61,  of 
^usain,  the  son  of  the  Khalifa  'All.  Just  as  in 
mediaeval  Christendom  and  in  antiquity,  so  also 
here,  the  religious  imagination,  seizing  upon  this 
event,  worked  it  into  a  rich  dramatic  literature  in 
Persia.  For  the  Sunnites  also  the  10th  of  Muharram 
has  its  .significance,  for  on  that  day  Noah  left  the 
ark,  and  Adam  and  Eve  came  together  for  the  first 
time  after  their  expulsion  from  Paradise.  With 
the  exception  of  these  first  ten  days  of  the  Islamic 
year,  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (ra's  as-sana) 
18  not  observed  in  the  same  maimer  £is  among  us 
and  among  the  majority  of  the  peoples  in  antiquity. 

(3)  The  remaining  holidays  are  in  part  produc- 
tions of  legends,  and  in  part  connected  with  the 
Great  Pilgrimage,  while  a  few  stand  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  wide-spread  worship  of  saints.  The 
month  of  Safar  is  held  to  be  unlucky  (cf.  Calendar 
[Muslim]).  On  the  28th  of  Safar  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  ^lasan,  brother  of  ^[usain,  is  ob- 
served in  India.     Two  memorial  days  of  the  Pro- 

Shet  fall  in  Rabi'  I. — his  birth  on  the  12th,  and  his 
eath  on  the  I3th.    In  India,  however,  they  re- 
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verse  tlie  order,  and  commemorate  hie  death  on  the 
12tli.  The  annivei-sary  of  the  birth  {inaulid,  miilid) 
of  the  I,{a.Hanain,  i.e.  of  IJasan  and  ^usain  to<'ether, 
falls  in  Kabi'  II.  Many  other  great  and  Bmall  saints 
also  have  their  mauUds.  In  Jumada  I.  come  the 
commemoration  days  of  'All,  his  birth  on  the  8th, 
and  his  death  on  the  15th.  On  the  20th  of  Jumada  I. 
tlie  Ottomans  celebrate  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople in  A.H.  857  (27th  May  A.D.  1453).  Rajab 
has  been  regarded  as  a  specially  holy  month  ever 
since  heathen  times.  On  the  12th  of  this  month 
is  the  Lailat  ar-ragha'ib,  '  the  night  of  the  fulfilled 
desires,'  because  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  been 
conceived  in  that  night.  The  night  of  the  26th  of 
liajab  is  the  Lailat  al-miraj,  '  the  night  of  the 
ascension'  of  the  Prophet.  This  observance  is 
based  on  the  narrative,  found  in  Qur.  xvii.  1,  of 
the  'journey  by  night'  (isra,  7nasra)  wliieh  the 
Prophet  made  on  a  marvellous  animal  (Burciq) 
from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  and  back.  This  event 
has  been  treated  both  in  prose  and  in  ijoetry  in 
the  literatures  of  all  Muslim  peoples.  Tlie  3rd  of 
Sha'bto  is  considered  by  some  as  the  birthday  of 
Qusain.  The  night  of  the  15th  of  Sha'ban  is  very 
im{K>rtant  as  the  'night  of  privilege'  {LaUat  at- 
bara'a) ;  in  it  the  heavenly  tree,  Sidrat  al-muntahd 
(Qur.  liii.  14),  is  shaken  to  decide  who  shall  die  in 
the  following  year.  Something  similar  to  this  is 
told  also  of  the  Lailat  al-qadr  (see  above),  so  that 
one  can  apply  to  both  niglits  what  Meissner  says 
about  the  hitter,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Babylonian  festival  of  the  New 
Year  (Zagmuk)  {ARWy.  [1902]  227  ;  KAT^,  p.  515). 
On  the  21st  of  Ramadan  tlie  Muslims  of  India 
commemorate  the  death  of  'All.  In  the  month  of 
Shauwal,  soon  after  the  '  little  festival,'  the  Egyp- 
tians begin  the  preparations  for  the  sending  of  the 
kistva  to  Mecca.  But  the  pilgrims,  who  used  to  start 
on  foot  or  ridingabout  this  time,  have  now  come  to 
use  extensively  European  steamers  from  the  Magh- 
rib, Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Ottoman  countries.  Con- 
sequently the  celebration  of  the  departure  and  of  the 
return  of  the  pilgrim  caravans  is  now  more  and 
more  confined  to  the  sending  of  the  kiswa  and 
ituihmil.  The  'id  al-ghadlr,  the  festival  of  the 
Lake  of  Humm,  where  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have 
nominated  'Ali  as  his  successor,  is  purely  Shfite, 
and  kept  on  the  18th  Dhu-l-bijja. 

4.  Just  as  in  the  worship  of  Saints,  so  also  in 
the  observance  of  certain  iestivals,  a  syncretism 
crops  out  which  is  otherwise  quite  unknown  in 
Islam.  It  is  true  that  the  Arabs,  though  numeri- 
cally far  inferior  in  the  great  countries  which  they 
had  conquered,  thanks  to  some  other  factors  spread 
their  language  there  more  or  less  successfully. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  naturally  adopted 
some  customs,  among  which  was  the  observance 
of  certain  days,  closely  bound  up  with  the  nature 
or  the  history  of  the  subjected  peoples.  Thus  in 
Egypt  the  foflowing  days  are  celebrated  as  general 
festivals :  the  second  day  of  the  Coptic  Easter 
{Shamm  an-nasim,  '  smelling  the  mild  west  wind ') ; 
the  Lailat  an-nuqta,  'night  of  the  dropping,'  i.e. 
the  wonderful 'drop  which  causes  the  nse  of  the 
Nile,  which  night  falls  in  June  (Ba'una) ;  with  tliis 
is  connected  the  custom  according  to  which  the 
Munadl  an-Nil,  'Proclaimer  of  the  Nile,'  an- 
nounces the  rise  and  height  of  its  waters  ;  also  the 
celebration  of  the  Jabr  al-ffalij,  'cutting  of  the 
canal,'  when  the  water  used  to  break  into  the  old 
— now  filled  up— canal  of  Cairo.  In  Persia  the  old 
Persian  New  Year's  Day  [Nauriiz),  which  falls  on 
the  vernal  equinox,  is  one  of  the  greatest  festivals, 
and  deeply  afl'ects  all  the  social  relations  of  the 
country.  In  the  Spain  of  the  Arabs,  the  Muslims 
observed  St.  John's  Day  with  the  Christians,  under 
the  name  of  al'  An^ra,  which  el.sewhere  designates 
the  Day  of  Pentecost.     This  Day  of   Ausaro  is 


still  observed  in  Morocco  about  the  beginning  of 
July  ;  others  combine  it  with  the  Day  of  'Ashttra. 
The  negroes  of  the  Maghrib  celebrate  in  May  the 
'id  al-jhl,  'festival  of  beans.'  Old  style  New 
Year's  Day  is  still  observed  for  three  days  in  the 
Maghrib  (formerly  also  in  Egypt)  as  Yennuir  or 
Ennayer.  Similarly  in  Turkey,  Christian  festivals, 
and,  in  India,  Bralimanic  festivals  are  observed 
equally  by  the  Muslims. 

5.  Besides  the  above  yearly  festivals,  the  Muslims 
have  also  a  weekly  holiday,  Friday,  Jum'a,  Jumu'a 
(cf.  Calendar  [Muslim]  and  Bukhari,  i.  194  f.). 
Work  is  not  forbidden  on  Friday ;  but  every  good 
believer  is  expected,  even  if  he  thinks  that  lie  has 
an  excuse  for  other  days,  to  take  part  on  that  day  in 
the  common  prayer  in  the  mosque  (jami' ,masjid), 
and  to  hear  the  address  (hutba)  of  the  )'»ia»i  or  lyifib, 
which  follows  the  prayer.  The  obser\'ance  of  the 
rest  of  the  day  is  private,  or  taken  up  with  the 
dhikr  exercises  of  the  dervishes. 

LrrBRATURK.  —  R.  F.  Burton,  PUgrimofje  to  Al-Madinah 
and  Meccah  [on  the  ceremonies  ol  the  Yaum  yafyr  or  the 
Third  DayJ,  ed.  Ix)nd.  1906 ;  E.  W.  Lane,  Manners  and  C««- 
tums  of  the  Modem  Egt/ptians,  Lond.  1846,  chs.  xxiv.-xxvi. ; 
Mouradja  d'Ohsson,  Tableau  g^niral  de  I'empire  olhoman^ 
Paris,  1787-1820 ;  J.  H.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Sur  Us  PaHieu- 
laritis  de  la  religion  musulmane  de  Vlnae^  Paris,  1S31-1832 
(also  in  L'Islamistne',  Paris,  1874,  pp.  289-403);  Budgett 
Meakin,  Tlie  Moors,  Lond.  1902,  pp.  239-269;  R.  L.  N. 
Michell,  Egyptian  Calendar,  Lond.  1877-1900 ;  E.  Sell,  Faith 
ofUlami,  Lond.  1896,  pp.  306-332.  K.  VOLLBBS. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Nepalese).— 
Buddhism  and  Hinduism  are  so  closely  connected 
that  the  festivals  of  Nepal  are  of  as  mixed  a  char- 
acter as  are  the  religions.  With  the  mass  of  the 
people  the  religious  character  of  the  festivals  is 
scarcely  recognized.  They  are  occasions  of  festiv- 
ity and  feasting  rather  than  of  prayer  and  wor- 
ship. All  the  national,  or  Niwar,  festivals  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  their  importance  under  Gurkha 
rule.  The  share  which  individual  Niwars  take  in 
the  different  festivals  is  not  optional,  but  depends 
upon  a  curious  custom.  Under  the  Niwar  kings, 
from  the  earliest  known  times,  the  acting,  on 
festival  occasions,  was  the  duty  or  privilege  of 
certain  families  or  castes  ;  so  also  were  the  danc- 
ing, the  construction  of  the  cars,  the  making  of 
masks,  and  the  necessary  painting.  In  each  in- 
stance the  privilege  was  hereditary,  and  passed 
from  father  to  son.  The  custom  continues  to  the 
present  day.  The  important  Niwar  festivals  are 
given  below.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  celebrated,  comineiicing  with  the 
montli  of  Baisakh,  the  first  month  of  the  Niwar 
year. 

1.  '  Bhairabjatra '  or  '  Biskati,'  in  th^  month 
Baisakh. — Bhairava  is  an  incarnation  of  Siva,  the 
most  popular  deity  of  Nepiil,  and  regarded  as  the 
guardian  -  angel  of  the  country.  The  deity  is 
essentially  Hindu,  but  has  been  admitted  into 
the  Budclhist  pantheon.  Dancing  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  buffaloes  characterize  the  festival,  which 
is  always  celebrated  at  ni^ht,  except  every  twelfth 
year,  when  it  takes  place  m  the  daytime. 

2.  *  Gaijatra,'  in  the  month  Sawan. — This  is  a 
festival  in  honour  of  the  cow.  It  commences  on 
the  first  day  after  the  full  moon  of  Sawan.  The 
Hindu  festival,  where  the  cow  is  worshipped,  is 
confined  to  one  day.  The  Buddhist  part  of  the 
festival  lasts  for  half  a  month.  The  Buddhist 
vilvaras  and  temples  are  visited,  little  wax  trees 
(probably  commemorative  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree  at 
Uaya)  are  carried,  and  olFeringa  are  made  to  vari- 
ous Buddhas.  Images  and  pictures  are  exposed 
to  view  in  the  vihuras  for  fifteen  days — from  the 
fifth  day  before  till  the  tenth  day  after  full  moon 
(Dassami),  when  the  festival  closes,  and  the  pic- 
tures are  taken  down  and  carefully  put  away  in 
the  viharas. 
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3.  '  Banhrajatra,'  in  the  month  Sawan.— The 
name  applies  to  feasts  wliich  are  given  from  time 
to  time  U>  the  fraternity  of  banhras.  They  occur 
quarterly,  in  the  mouths  Haisakh,  Sawan,  Kartikh, 
and  Margli.  They  are  celebrated  by  the  giving 
of  alms  to  the  banhras  on  the  part  of  any  patron 
or  any  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  merit,  and  of 
the  people  generally.  On  this  occasion  the  coronet 
of  Amitabha  Buddha  is  taken  from  his  image  in 
his  temple  and  exposed  to  public  view. 

A.  Indrajatra,'  in  the  month  Bhadu. — This  festi- 
val, held  in  Khatniandu,  is  peculiar  to  Nepal.  It 
is  held  in  the  beginning  of  September.  It  com- 
mences four  days  before  the  full  moon  of  the 
month  Bhadu,  and  lasts  until  the  fourth  day 
after. 

5.  '  Swayambhumala, '  in  the  month  Assin. — 
This  is  the  birthday  of  Swayambhu.  It  is  a  great 
Buddhist  holiday,  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon, 
and  there  is  general  Buddhist  worship  throughout 
the  country. 

6.  '  Sheoratri,'  in  the  month  Phagan.  —  It  is 
held  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  and  is  a  fast, 
not  a  feast.  It  is  a  purely  Hindu  festival,  but 
most  Buddhists  observe  it. 

7.  Small  '  Machendrajatra,'in  the  month  Chsiit. 

8.  '  Neta  Devi  Rajatra,'  in  the  same  month. 

9.  Great  '  Machendrajatra.'— This  is  the  most 
important  Buddhist  festival  in  Nepal.  It  consists 
of  three  distinct  portions:  (1)  the  bathing  of  the 
image  of  Machendra  ;  (2)  the  dragging  of  the  image 
in  a  triumphal  car ;  (3)  unrobing  the  image  and 
exhibiting  his  shirt  to  the  people. 

10.  Festival  of  '  Narayan.' — Narayan  is  a  form 
of  Vi?nu,  and  Buddhists  to  some  extent  enter  into 
the  worship  of  the  day.' 

LmRATURE.— H.  A.  Oldfield,  Sketches  from  Nepal,  London, 
1880;  Monier- Williams,  Buddhitm,  do.  1889. 

J.  H.  Bateson. 
FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Siamese).— /«<»o- 
dnctory. — Siamese  festival.s,  fasts,  and  observances 
are,  as  a  rule,  traceahle  to  either  Brahmanism  or 
Baddhism.  These  two  creeds,  introduced  at  a 
very  early  date  into  the  country,  have  ever  since 
existed  side  by  side  as  rivals  for  the  supremacy, 
but  without  any  violent  struggle,  in  so  far  at  least 
as  extant  records  go.  The  former  (in  its  varied 
developments,  especially  Saivism)  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  patronized  by  the  Court  till  about  150 
years  ago,  while  Buddhism  found  most  support 
among  the  masses.  This  naturally  led  the  rulers 
of  Siam,  even  when  deeply  attached  to  Hinduistic 
tenets,  to  assume  the  role  of  defenders  of  Buddhism 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  Thus  in  every  Siamese 
capital  of  the  past  (as  even  in  the  present  one, 
Bangkok),  and  in  the  chief  provincial  towns,  especi- 
ally in  the  south  (Malay  Peninsula),  Brahmanic 
temples  with  a  body  of  officiating  Brahmans,  who 
Bct«i  at  the  same  time  as  State  and  Court  priests, 
were  to  be  found  along  with  numerous  Buddhist 
shrines  and  monasteries  erected,  some  by  pious 
rulers,  but  mostly  by  the  people.  Of  these  temples 
there  were  at  least  three  in  each  town,  facing  the 
east,  and  dedicated  respectively  to  i^iva  (that  on 
the  south),  Gane^a  (the  middle  one),  and  Vi§nu 
(that  on  the  north  side).  Tlie  result  of  all  this  was, 
if  not  an  actual  blending  of  the  two  religions,  the 
gradual  intro<luction  into  most  of  the  national  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies  of  both  Brahmanic  and  Bud- 
dhist rites.  This  process  was  further  intensihed 
dnring  the  reigns  of  staunch  Buddliist  sovereigns 
like  Song-tham  (1618-28)  and  Mongkut  (1851-68), 
who  lx)th  ascended  the  throne  after  having  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  their  life  in  a  cloister.  It  was 
especially  through  the  endeavours  of  the  latter 
mier  that  the  introduction  of  Buddhist  rites  into 
State  and  Court  ceremonies,  which  had  long  re- 
1  U.  A.  UldfleUl,  Sketchei/nm  Nepal,  vol.  ii. 


mained  strictly  ^aivitic,  reached  its  climax.  It 
thus  comes  to  pass  tliat  nowadays  in  well-nigh  all 
festivals  and  ceremonies,  even  those  of  unquestion- 
able Hindu  origin,  we  find  Buddhist  rites  associated 
with  Brahmanic  practices.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the 
prestige  of  Brahmanism,  especially  during  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  (founded  in  1782),  having  even  more 
considerably  dwindled,  it  may  be  said  that  in  a 
good  many  festivals  and  domestic  ceremonies  the 
presence  of  the  so-called  Brahmans  (now  a  somewhat 
degenerate  body)  is  solicited  chiefly  out  of  homage 
to  a  time-honoured  tradition  which  renders  them 
indispensable.  Their  task  consists  mainly  in  cal- 
culating auspicious  dates,  making  offerings  to  the 
gods  and  goblins,  performing  lustrations,  blowing 
iahkha  shells,  or  striking  the  '  gong  of  victory,' 
and  waving  their  Saivite  hour-glass-shaped  drum 
(dartiani). 

The  private  observances  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Siamese  will  be  discussed  in  art.  SlAM  (Buddhism 
in).  In  this  art.  only  festivals  of  a  public  nature 
are  treated. 

For  the  sake  of  easier  comparison  and  identi- 
fication of  Siamese  festivals  introduced  from 
Brahmanic  or  Buddhist  India  with  those  of  their 
land  of  origin,  the  Siamese  solemnities  are  here 
mentioned  in  the  serial  order  of  the  months  in  which 
they  occur,  ijeginning  with  Chaitra,  the  Siamese 
fifth  month.  It  is  with  this  that  the  Siamese  new 
year  now  commences,  whereas  at  an  uncertain  re- 
mote period  it  began  with  Margasirsa  (as  in  North 
India  till  about  the  end  of  the  10th  cent.,  according 
to  al-Biruni),  the  present  Siamese  first  month. 
Along  with  public  festivals,  some  solemnities  now 
held  only  at  Court,  or  abolished  of  late,  but  which 
were  formerly  more  or  less  public,  will  also  be  men- 
tioned. It  seems  fit,  moreover,  that  the  principal 
state  ceremonies  periodically  performed  at  ap- 
pointed seasons  should  not  ije  passed  unnoticed, 
owing  to  their  intimate  connexion  with  most  public 
festivals,  of  which  they  often  constitute  the  pre- 
dominant feature.  The  national  periodically  re- 
curring holiday  is  the  Moon-feast,  or  Buddhist 
Uposatha  festival,  which  till  recently  was  regu- 
larly observed  on  the  8th  and  15th  days  of  the  wax- 
ing and  on  the  8th  and  14th  or  15th  days  of  the 
waning,  but  is  now  superseded  to  a  large  extent 
(since  the  adoption  of  the  solar  calendar  in  1889) 
for  civil  purposes  by  Sundays. 

i.  Chaitra  (5th  month). — The  greater  part  of  this 
month  is  occupied  with  the  New  Year  festivals, 
which  are  actually  three,  intended  to  solemnize 
respectively  the  commencement  of  the  limi-solar, 
civil  (modern  solar),  and  astrological  (old  solar) 
years.  Leaving  out  civil  New  Year's  Day— fixed, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  modem  cafendar  in 
1889,  to  fall  invariably  on  the  first  of  April,  and 
which  is  an  empty  observance — it  remains  to  con- 
sider the  other  two,  owing  to  their  being  essentially 
religious,  connected  with  the  o)d  calendar  adopted 
from  India  on  the  basis  of  the  Saka  era  reckoning, 
and  celebrated  with  as  much  pomp  as  ever,  despite 
the  introduction  of  the  new  calendar. 

I.  'Trut,'  or  popular  New  Year.— The  festivi- 
ties last  three  days  :  the  15th  waning  of  Phalguna 
(4th  month) ;  the  1st  waxing  of  Chaitra  (5th  month), 
or  New  Year's  Day  ;  and  the  day  following.  These 
holidays  are  an  occasion  for  the  people  to  perform 
meritorious  work  and  enjoy  themselves,  after  hav- 
ing duly  freed  the  premises  from  ghosts  through 
exorcistic  recitations  by  Buddhist  monks,  who  are 
presented  with  food  and  requisites.  The  task  is 
accomplished  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  capital, 
where  recitations  of  the  Atanatiya  sutta  (an  un- 
canonical  compilation)  are  held  all  round  the  royal 
palace  and  the  city  walls,  and  guns  are  fired  off 
from  them  at  rej/ular  intervals  during  the  night  to 
frighten  the  goblins.     The  people  carry  protective 
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rings  of  unspun  cotton  cord  on  tlie  head,  and  threads 
of  the  same  material  across  the  shoulders  for  the 
same  purpose,  so  as  to  be  freed  from  evil  influence 
on  New  Year's  Day.  On  this  date  (1st  of  Chaitra), 
oblations  to  the  gods  are  made  and  ancestral  wor- 
ship is  performed.  At  court,  after  this  and  a  homa 
sacrifice  offered  on  the  sacred  lire  by  the  Brahnians, 
the  '  name '  of  the  year  is  changed.  This  cere- 
mony, termed  Samvachchhara-chinda,  consists  in 
changing  the  name  of  the  animal  denoting  the  place 
of  the  year  {samvatsara)  in  the  duodenary  cycle  (of 
the  twelve  animals ;  see  CALENDAR  [Siamese])  after 
which  the  year  is  designated,  but  not  the  '  figure ' 
or  serial  number  of  the  year  in  the  era,  the  altering 
of  which  is  to  be  eflected  later,  on  Mesa-sahkranti, 
i.e.  at  the  completion  of  the  astrological  (solar)  year. 
The  people  are  allowed  free  gambling — an  extra- 
ordinary concession  of  which  full  advantage  is  taken. 
In  connexion  with  this  popular  New  Year  festival 
the  following  other  important  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed. 

2.  'Snana,'or  <  Gajendra^va-snanaih '  ('sprink- 
lingf  of  the  lordly  elephants  and  horses,'  a  later  re- 
duced form  of  it). — This  has  been  but  recently 
abolished.  It  was  originally  a  lustration  of  arms, 
a  general  purification  of  the  army,  like  the  Hindu 
Nlrdjana,  which  was  restricted  later  to  a  formal 
sprinkling  of  the  elephants  and  horses  from  the 
royal  stables,  effected  from  stands  with  lustral 
water  as  they  filed  past  in  a  stately  procession.  On 
the  same  occasion  tne  Vrddhi-pasa  Brahraans  (i.e. 
those  in  charge  of  auspicious  rites  in  connexion 
with  elephants)  uncoiled,  in  the  royal  elephant 
warehouses,  the  ropes  and  nooses  stored  therein 
for  elephant-catching,  and  performed  a  hook  and 
noose  dance  in  honour  of  Visnu,  simulating  the 
capture  of  elephants.  This  took  place  on  the  third 
day  of  the  waning.  Next  morning  the  ropes  and 
nooses  were  coiled  up  again  and  stored  away. 
Both  these  ceremonies  were  repeated  on  the  4th 
new-moon  day  of  the  llth  month  (A^vajuja)  in 
connexion  with  the  half-year  festival.  'The  pur- 
port was  a  general  review  of  the  army,  so  that  all 
its  equipment  might  be  kept  in  proper  order  and 
efficiency. 

3.  '  Thli-Nam,'  or  drinking^  of  the  water  of  alle- 
giance.— This  is  a  ceremony  performed  with  the 
utmost  splendour  in  the  royal  Buddhist  temple  of 
the  capital  (and  in  the  chief  temple  of  every  pro- 
vincial town)  with  the  concourse  of  all  officials. 
It  takes  place  on  the  third  day  of  the  waxing,  and 
is  repeated  in  connexion  with  the  half-year  festival 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  waning  of  the  10th  month 
(Bhadrapada).  Water  is  loyally  drunk,  in  which 
royal  weapons  (symbols  of  the  sovereign  power)  are 
dipped,  adjurations  being  pronounced  the  while, 
BO  as  to  make  it  fatal  to  traitors.  In  essence  this 
is  tantamount  to  a  water-ordeal,  of  the  kind  that 
formerly  obtained  in  tlie  Hindu  Courts  (cf.  Brhas- 
pati,  in  SBE  xxxiii.  [1889]  318). 

4.  '  Songkran,'  or  astrological  (solar)  New  Year. 
— 'rhis  falls  nowadays  on  either  tlie  12th  or  the  13th 
of  April,  the  date  of  the  assumed  entrance  of  the 
sun  into  Aries,  according  to  the  traditional  local 
(Hindu-imported)  reckoning.  The  day  is  termed 
Mahd  SOngkran  day  {Maha-sahkranti  being  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  Mesa-sahkrdnti),  and  with 
it  commences  a  three  days'  festival,  the  year's  serial 
number  in  the  era  being  changed  with  much  cere- 
mony on  the  third  day,  which  is  actually  regarded 
as  New  Year's  Day  (solar).  On  this  occasion  the  king 

Eerforms  with  much  splendour  a  kind  of  shower- 
ath  with  lustral  water,  termed  murdhdbhi^eka, 
and  afterwards  he  sprinkles  the  sacred  images. 
The  people,  amid  much  rejoicing  and  free  gamb- 
ling, as  on  the  popular  New  Years  Day,  perform  a 
food  deal  of  meritorious  work  by  washing  the 
tuddha  images  in  the  temples,  sprinkling   the 


monks  and  their  relatives  as  an  act  of  respect,  and 
building  sand  -  hillocks  in  the  temple-grounds. 
They  partake  of  rice  gruel,  and  offer  pindas  of 
food,  and  lighted  incense-sticks  and  tapers,  to  the 
statues  of  the  Buddha. 

ii.  VaiSakha  (6th  month).— 5-  Ploughing  fest- 
i\ral. — This  important  state  ceremony,  traceable  to 
the  remotest  antiquity  in  India,  is  performed  up 
to  the  present  day  in  Siam  in  order  to  usher  in 
auspiciously  the  tilling  of  paddy  fields.  The  people 
dare  not,  in  fact,  commence  cultivation  till  this 
festival  has  been  held,  in  which  prognostics  are 
also  drawn  concerning  the  prospects  of  the  crop. 
It  takes  place  on  a  lucky  day  desipiated  by  the 
astrologers  in  the  waxing  part  of  Vaisftkha  (usually 
in  the  early  days  of  May).  A  high  official,  formerly 
holding  the  title  of  baladeva,  and  representing  the 
king  (now  the  task  falls  ex  officio  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture),  performs  the  ploughing  in  a 
Crown  field,  attended  by  the  Brahnians,  a  large 
retinue,  and  crowds  of  people  who  naturally  take 
a  keen  interest  in  the  ceremony.  After  having 
cut  three  concentric  furrows  with  a  gilt  plough 
drawn  by  richly  caparisoned  bulls  (the  sacred  bulls 
were  formerly  employed),  he  scatters  over  them 
seeds  which  have  previously  been  hallowed  by 
mantras  (Brahmanic,  and  now  also  Buddhist, 
recitations).  The  bulls  are  next  fed  with  seven 
different  sorts  of  seeds  in  order  to  draw  prognostics : 
those  they  most  relish  will  be  plentiful  during  the 
year.  In  ancient  times  the  king  presided  in  person, 
but  later  he  delegated  authority  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (who  held,  according  to  the  ancient 
statutes,  the  title  of  baladeva  in  allusion  to  Bala- 
deva or  Balarama,  Krsna's  brother  who  accom- 
plished so  many  wonders  with  his  ploughshare). 
This  dignitary  was  on  such  an  occasion,  till  half 
a  century  ago,  regarded  as  a  mock-king,  not  only 
from  his  appearing  in  princely  attire,  surrounded 
by  a  retinue  carrying  princely  insignia,  but  also 
from  his  being  entitled,  during  the  three  days  that 
the  festival  lasted,  to  collect  all  tolls  and  ship-dues 
in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs,  while  the  real  king 
kept  retired  in  his  palace  without  transacting  any 
state  business.  The  present  king  of  Siam,  how- 
ever, did  away  with  this  absurd  custom  by  attend- 
ing on  21st  April  1912  the  ploughing  festival,  to 
which  he  drove  in  his  motor  car,  his  presence 
being  greatly  appreciated  by  all  as  a  token  of  the 
sovereign's  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  national  agriculture. 

6.  'ViSakhapuja.'— This  is  a  strictly  Buddhist 
festival,  occurring  at  the  full  moon  of  Vaisakha, 
which  is  held  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birth,  en- 
lightenment, and  death  of  the  Buddha.  For  three 
days  the  people  bedeck  their  dwellings  festively, 
suspending  flower  wreaths,  garlands,  and  lanterns 
which  they  light  at  night.  They  assemble  at  the 
temples  to  worship  the  sacred  images  with  flowers, 
scents,  and  lamps,  and  to  hear  religious  addresses. 
They  adorn  the  holy  spires  with  flags  and  streamers, 
present  offerings  of  food,  etc.,  to  the  monks,  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  poor,  and  purchase  living 
animals  (especially  birds  and  fisli),  which  they 
release  in  homage  to  the  Buddhist  precept  of 
showing  kindness  to  all  creatures.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  royal  temples  on  the  evening 
of  such  days  are  gorgeously  illuminated,  with  the 
additional  attraction  of  fireworks.  None  the  less 
the  festival  is  not  so  intensely  popular  as  the  New- 
Year  and  Mid- Year  ones. 

iii.  Jyestha  (7th  month). — 7.  Top-spinning. — 
This  state  ceremony,  which  was  discontinued 
several  centuries  ago,  used  to  be  attended  by  crowds 
of  people,  to  whom  it  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  prognostics.  Three  large  tops  made  of 
the  nine  metals  (corresponding  to  the  planets  that 
are  supposed  to  rule  human  destinies),  symbolizing 
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the  three  gods,  were  carried  out  in  procession  by 
the  Brahmans  from  the  temple  of  ^iva  and  set  in 
motion  on  a  board  by  means  of  a  silken  string  of 
five  colours.  From  the  duration  of  their  spin  and 
the  kind  of  noise  they  emitted,  omens  were  drawn. 

iv.  AsXdha  (8th  month). — 8.  Vi^nu's  sleep. — It  is 
well  known  that  Visnu  is  supposed  to  commence  his 
four  months' sleep  on  the  Milk  Sea  on  the  11th  wax- 
ing of  Asadha,  a  date  which  is  to  this  day  solem- 
nized in  India  by  a  festival.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  formerly  also  in  Siam,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  state  ceremony  recorded  to  have  regularly  taken 
place,  in  the  past,  at  such  a  season.  It  consisted 
in  a  lustration  (murdhabhiseka)  administered  to  the 
king  by  the  household  Brahmans  on  a  dais  rising  in 
the  centre  of  a  pond  (representing  the  one  the  sea  and 
the  other  the  serpent  Sesa,  Visnu's  mythical  couch). 
Besides  the  above  Vaisnava  festival  (or  in  con- 
nexion with  it),  the  Asadha,  or  Midsummer,  festival 
{7th  to  14th  day  of  waxing)  was  likewise  celebrated 
in  Siara  in  bygone  days,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the 
Brahmans  began  their  retreat  and  fasts.  But  the 
festival  became  in  the  course  of  time  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  following  Buddhist  one. 

9.  Begfinning  of  '  Vassa,'  or  Buddhist  retreat. — 
This  is  solemnized  by  a  festival  lasting  three  days 
(14th,  15th  of  waxing,  and  Ist  of  waning),  during 
the  first  of  which  ela^rate  vassa  tapers  are  carried 
in  procession  to  the  temples,  where  they  are  to  be 
lighted  and  kept  burning  for  the  whole  year. 
Ofl'erings  of  robes  and  requisites  for  the  incipient 
retreat-season  are  liberally  made  to  the  monks ; 
and  the  days  preceding  it  are  widely  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  youths  who  seek  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  holy  Order  whether  as  novices  or  as 
monks.  There  is  accordingly  much  animation  at 
this  period  in  and  about  the  temples.  On  the  15th 
the  magniticent  vassa  tapers  (a  sort  of  Paschal 
candles)  are  formally  lighted  by  means  of '  celestial 
tire '  (which  is  obtained  from  the  sunbeams  through 
a  burning-glass,  or,  in  default,  produced  with 
a  flint  and  steel).  Those  in  the  royal  temples  are 
lighted  from  candles  sent  by  the  king,  which  have 
been  kindled  from  the 'celestial  fire.  Rehearsals 
of  the  Vessantara  Jataka  are  held  in  the  Uposatha 
ball  of  royal  and  other  temples  by  lay  devotees 
engaged  for  the  purpose ;  Buddha  images  in  the 
shrines  are  sprinkled  with  scented  water,  and  their 
attire  is  changed,  a  scarf  being  put  on  their 
shoulders  as  befits  the  rainy  season.  Among  the 
presents  made  to  the  monks  are  large  quantities 
of  bees'  wax  formed  into  tapers,  artificial  flowers, 
trees  with  gilt  or  silvered  branches,  and  tiny  figures 
of  birds  perched  on  them,  sometimes  even  entire 
landscapes  to  recreate  the  recluses ;  or  modelled 
into  pineapple-like  cakes  gorgeously  ornamented 
with  ribbons  and  flowers — all  in  order  to  provide 
light  to  the  monks  during  their  retreat,  as  they 
are  not  allowed  to  use  oil  lamps, 

V.  ^rXvana  (9th  month).— 10.  '  Tulabhara.'— 
This  state  ceremony  (well  known  in  India  aa  Tuld- 
punt^a  or  Tulad),  consisting  in  being  weighed 
against  gold,  silver,  etc.,  and  distributing  this  in 
charity,  was  in  the  past  invariably  practised  by 
Siamese  kings,  and  at  times  also  ciy  the  queen, 
at  this  seawn ;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  18th 
cent,  it  fell  into  disuse. 

IX.  '  Varuna-sattram,'  or '  MahS-megha  Pflja.'— 
This  propitiation  of  Varuna  and  of  the  clouds  was 
essentially  a  rain-making  ceremony,  performed  of 
old  in  Siam  in  order  to  promote  the  germination 
of  seeds  in  the  fields.  It  has  been  since  celebrated 
only  in  times  of  great  drought,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Buddhist  rites,  whereas  it  was  originally 
a  purely  Hinduistic  rite,  and  in  it  only  Brahmans 
took  part.  These,  clad  in  a  rudimentary  bathing- 
garb,  with  streaming  hair,  read  twice  a  day,  for 
three  days  in  succession,  addresses  to  the  rain-gods 


before  a  pit,  while  waving  cloud-coloured  flags,  tlie 
images  of  the  gods  being  exposed  to  the  full  heat 
of  the  sun  all  the  time. 

vi.  Bhadkapada  (10th  month).— A  festival 
termed  Bhddrapada  took  place  at  this  season,  not 
explained  in  the  old  records,  which  possibly  corre- 
sponded either  to  the  Sakra  utsava  (Indra's  festival, 
12th  of  the  waxing)  or  to  the  Ananta  ckaturdaH 
(festival  of  the  serpent-god  Ananta,  14th).  Now 
the  only  solemnities  observed  are  the  following. 

12.  Semi-annual  renewal  of  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance.— Tlie  adjured  water  is  drunk  a  second  time 
by  all  officials  on  the  13th  waning,  as  at  New  Year 
(see  no.  3  above). 

13.  '  Sat '  (Sarada).- This  is  the  Half- Year  or 
Autumnal  Festival,  termed  Sat  0arada)  from  the 
autumn  season  which  now  begins.  The  celebration 
lasts  three  days  (i.e.  tjie  last  one  of  Bhadrapada 
and  the  first  two  of  A^vina).  Originally  it  was 
mainly  a  Saiva  solemnity,  connected  with  the 
descent  of  the  sun  (Siva)  to  the  realm  of  the  de- 
parted (the  south),  which  suggested  worship  to  the 
manes.  Of  this  some  traces  still  survive,  although 
the  festival  has  long  assumed  a  Buddhist  character. 
It  is  an  occasion  for  merit-making ;  oblations  are 
made  to  the  gods  and  goblins,  offerings  to  the 
monks  and  novices,  especially  to  such  as  have 
joined  the  Order  two  months  before,  and  presents 
of  sweetmeats  to  relatives  and  friends.  Every  one 
partakes  of  rice  cooked  with  coco-nut  milk  and 
sweetened  with  either  honey  or  sugar. 

vii.  ASviNA,  or  ASvAYUJA  (11th  month).— 14. 
Lustration  of  arms.— It  being  now  the  half-year 
season,  the  sprinkling  of  elepliants  and  horses,  as 
well  as  the  uncoiling,  distending,  and  recoiling  of 
the  elephant  nooses  was,  till  recently,  performed 
with  similar  ceremonies  as  at  New  Year  (see  no. 
2  above). 

15.  Royal  regatta.— Until  the  downfall  of  the 
former  capital,  Ayuddhya,  in  1767,  a  regatta  used 
to  take  place  at  this  time  of  the  year  between  the 
king  and  the  queen  in  their  respective  state  barges, 
in  which  a  number  of  officials  also  joined,  racing 
between  them.  Prognostics  were  drawn :  if  the 
king's  barge  lost,  it  betokened  prosperity  to  the 
realm ;  but,  if  it  won,  it  was  a  sign  of  impending 
calamities  and  famine.  This  state  ceremony  was 
discontinued,  but  a  possible  survival  of  it  in  a 
modified  form  may  be  the  annual  regatta  that 
takes  place  on  the  8th  waning,  in  honour  of  the 
Pak-nam  Pagoda  (a  spire  rising  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  Me-nam  near  its  mouth),  though  this  is 
strictly  a  Buddhist  festival. 

16  and  17.  Termination  of  the  '  Vassa,'  or  Bud- 
dhist retreat ;  floating  of  lamps  at  night. — These 
are  two  festivals  occurring  contemporaneously  on 
the  14th  and  15th  of  the  waxing  and  on  the  1st  of 
the  waning.  Although  now  believed  to  be  both 
connected  with  Buddhism,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  second  one  is  merely  the  traditional 
continuation  of  the  Hindu  Dyiita  or  Kojagara 
festival,  held  at  full  moon  in  honour  of  Indira  and 
LaksmI,  when  lamps  are  also  lighted.  In  Siam 
little  rafts  with  lamps  are  floated  on  the  streams 
these  three  nights,  with  the  object  of  thus  wor- 
shipping the  footprint  which  the  Buddha  is  said  to 
have  left  on  the  sandy  bank  of  the  Narniada,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Nagas.  Round  fish-pies,  some 
of  large  size,  are  made  and  partaken  of.  The 
Buddhist  festival  ending  the  Vassa  is  celebrated 
these  three  days  by  worshipping  the  sacred  images, 
offering  flowers  to  the  monks  wherewith  to  adorn 
the  uposatha  hall  in  which  Pavdrand  is  to  be  held, 
and  the  halls  reserved  for  recitations  of  the  MakS, 
Jati. 

18.  'Kathin'  processions. — From  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  Vassa  on  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  even  for  some  days  later,  presents  of 
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robes  and  requisites  for  the  monks  to  use  during 
the  coiuine  dry  season  of  outdoor  errands  are  con- 
veyed to  tlie  temples  in  solemn  processions,  eitlier 
by  water  or  by  land.  Such  pageants  are  termed 
Ka(hin  processions,  from  the  kathina  robes  pre- 
sented on  such  occasions  to  the  monks,  which,  ac- 
cording to  old  custom,  should  be  made  from  raw 
cotton,  spun,  woven,  cut,  and  stitched  together  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day  and  night,  such  a  feat 
being  considered  highly  meritorious.  The  Royal 
processions  taking  place  for  the  same  purpose  at 
this  season  are  famed  for  their  magnificence,  which 
makes  them  well  worth  seeing.  Before  a.d.  1630 
or  so  they  were  held  only  by  water,  but  since  then 
King  Prasad  ThSng  instituted  also  the  land  Kathin 
or  Kathin  Bok,  of  which  Tachard  in  1685,  Kaempfer 
in  1690,  and  nearly  every  other  traveller  in  Siam, 
have  spoken  in  glowing  terms. 

19.  The  'P'ha-pa'  serenades. — Robes  and  re- 
quisites are  also  presented  to  the  monks  in  a  some- 
what stealthy  manner  which  enhances  the  fun  of 
the  donation.  This  is  accomplished  at  night  by  a 
surprise  party,  which  proceeds  by  land  or  boat  in 
silent  procession  to  the  precincts  of  the  monastery 
singled  out  for  the  purpose,  and  lays  the  robes  and 
other  gifts  in  and  about  the  bush  (whence  the  name 
P'hd-pa,  meaning  '  jungle  cloths,'  i.e.  robes  aban- 
doned in  the  woods).  When  everything  is  ready 
displayed,  the  party  suddenly  bursts  into  a  lively 
serenade,  with  musical  instruments  and  singing, 
thus  awaking  the  monks,  who,  as  soon  as  day- 
light sets  m,  come  out  to  gather  the  presents. 

viii.  Karttika  (12th  month). —  20.  Feast  of 
Lamps. — This  embraces  two  distinct  festivals :  (1) 
the  hoisting  of  lamps  on  poles  on  new-moon  day 
and  the  lighting  of  them  at  night,  till  the  second 
day  of  the  waning,  when  they  are  lowered  ;  (2)  the 
floating  of  lamps  in  the  streams  at  night  on  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  days  of  the  moon,  with  the  eventual 
addition  of  fireworks.  This  second  form  of  illumi- 
nation seems,  however,  to  be  connected  more  especi- 
ally with  the  festival  hereafter  explained  (no.  21). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aerial  lanterns  hoisted  on 
poles,  as  aforesaid,  are  kept  burning  to  scare  away 
goblins  as  in  time  of  epidemics  (cf.  the  raksd- 
pradlpas),  and,  it  is  believed,  also  to  retain  the 
water  from  draining  off  the  paddy  fields,  for  the 
ears  of  rice  would  not  attain  maturity  if  the  yearly 
inundation  were  to  abate  so  early.  Hence  the 
festival  is  a  very  popular  one,  like  its  counterpart, 
the  Dlwali  or  Dlpdwali,  in  India.  They  closely 
correspond,  although  the  akakt-pradipas  (lamps 
raised  on  poles  in  the  air)  are  in  India  lighted  in 
honour  of  Laksmi.  We  have  here  to  do  essenti- 
ally with  a  festival  in  honour  of  Visnu  and  his 
consort,  for  it  is  known  that  on  the  llth  day  of 
the  new  moon  of  Karttika  the  god  awakes  from 
his  four  months'  sleep,  and  that  his  victory  over 
king  Bali  (Vamana  avatara)  took  place  at  this 
season. 

21.  '  Karttikeya '  festival. — The  main  feature 
of  this  in  Siam,  besides  the  popular  one  of  lamp- 
floating,  was  a  state  ceremony,  recently  abolished, 
held  in  honour  both  of  Karttikeya  (or  Skanda, 
the  Hindu  Mars,  son  of  Siva)  and  of  the  Pleiades 
who  fostered  him.  It  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
moon's  conjunction  with  this  star  cluster,  i.e. 
shortly  before  full  moon.  It  was  a  fire-festival, 
in  agreement  with  Kftrttikeya's  legendaiy  birth 
from  fire.  Three  stands  were  /let  up  in  front  of 
the  temples,  respectively,  of  Siva,  Ganesa,  and 
Vi^nu  ;  and  by  the  four  sides  of  each  stand,  facing 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  hillocks  were 
erected,  formed  of  earth  mixed  with  cow-dung. 
"Three  earthen  pots  containing  paddy,  beans,  and 
tilsecd,  and  provided  with  a  wick  dipped  in  oil  in 
the  centre,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  poles,  one  by 
each  sUnd ;  and,  the  wicks  having  been  lighted, 


fire  was  kept  burning  in  the  pots  for  three  davs. 
Prognostics  were  then  drawn  oy  means  of  twelve 
staves,  having  rags  dipped  in  oil  tied  at  one  end. 
After  the  setting  of  fire  to  these  the  staves  were 
hurled,  four  at  a  time,  in  the  direction  of  the  four 
hillocks  rising  round  each  stand.  From  the  side 
on  which  they  fell  it  was  argued  that  prosperity 
would  grace  either  the  king,  the  clergy,  the  officials, 
or  the  people.  The  ceremony  ended  with  oblations 
of  parched  rice  to  the  earthen  pots,  and  addresses 
to  the  three  gods.  Similarly  in  Southern  India, 
on  full-moon  day,  rice-meal  buns  are  made,  with 
a  cavity  in  the  centre  filled  in  with  ghi  and  pro- 
vided with  a  wick  which  is  lit ;  and  bonfires  are 
kindled  on  the  mountain-tops  in  honour  of  Kart- 
tikeya. This  is  practically  a  Saivite  festival  held 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  Vai^navite  one  mentioned 
above,  which  in  India  is  bV  some  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Durga,  the  wife  of  Siva.  So  are  eventu- 
ally the  lamps  set  out  afloat  on  the  streams.  In 
Siam  this  lamp-floating  is  accomplished  more  gener- 
ally and  with  far  more  splendour  than  in  the  month 
of  Asvina  (see  nos.  16  and  17),  because  the  rains 
are  now  at  an  end  and  fine  weather  has  set  in. 
Many  of  the  lamps  are  quite  elaborate  creations, 
carved  out  of  squill  stalks,  some  being  in  the  form 
of  rafts  and  others  of  barges,  with  daintily  carved 
figures  in  them,  or  neatly  arrayed  with  lanterns, 
tapers,  and  fireworks,  which  are  lit  when  they  are 
set  adrift. 

ix.  MARGAi5lR.SA  (1st  month). — 22.  Feast  of 
speeding  the  outflow.— This  ceremony,  literally 
'driving  away  the  water,'  of  high  importance  in 
connexion  with  agriculture,  was  not  performed 
regularly  every  year,  but  only  in  years  of  great 
floods.  The  last  time  it  took  place  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  memorable  flood  of  1831.  It  has 
since  fallen  into  disuse.  The  purjx)se  was  to  drive 
away  the  flood -demon,  or,  in  plain  language,  to 
cause  the  water  in  the  river  to  abate  rapidly,  so  that 
the  paddy  fields  might  be  drained  and  the  harvest 
accelerated.  To  this  end  the  king  proceeded  down 
the  river  in  his  state  barge,  escorted  by  a  pompous 
water-procession,  and  repeatedly  waved  the  royal 
flabellum  in  the  direction  of  down-stream,  as  a 
magic  intimation  to  the  water  to  flow  ofl'  rapidly. 
Kaempfer  and  other  contemporary  writers  mistook 
the  royal  flabellum  for  a  sword,  and  thus  put  on 
record  that  the  king  '  cuts  the  water  with  a  knife 
in  order  to  make  it  fall,'  which  is,  of  course, 
absurd  (see  Kaempfer,  History  of  Japan,  Glasgow, 
1906,  i.  73,  where  lie  confounds  this  ceremony  with 
that  of  Kathinnam,  '  Water  Kathin,'  for  which 
see  no.  18  above). 

23.  Kite-flying  festival. — This  was  a  state  cere- 
mony as  well  as  a  public  festivity.  Large  pajier 
kites  were  flown  with  the  object  of  calling  up  the 
seasonal  wind  by  the  fluttering  noise  they  made. 
The  festival  was  obviously  connected  with  hus- 
bandry, as  the  ^vind  prevailing  at  this  season  is  the 
north-east  monsoon,  which,  when  beginning  to  blow, 
sweeps  the  rain  clouds  away,  so  that  fine  weather 
sets  in  and  the  yearly  flood  quickly  abates,  the 
fields  drying  up  rapidly.  This  fe.stival  was  discon- 
tinued after  tlie  downfall  of  the  former  capital, 
Ajruddhya.  La  Loubfere,  who  was  in  Siam  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1687,  mentions  that  the  kite 
'  of  the  king  of  Siam  is  in  the  air  every  night  for 
the  two  winter  months,  and  .some  mandarins  are 
nominated  to  ease  one  another  in  holding  the 
string'  {Historical  lidation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Siam,  London,  1693,  p.  49).  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  kite-flying  was  continued  for  many  days 
in  succession,  till  the  desired  result  (the  setting 
in  of  the  north-east  monsoon)  had  been  attained. 

X.  Pap^a  (2nd  month).— 24.  '  Pusyabhiseka. '— 
This  state  ceremony,  discontinued  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  former  capital,  Ayuddliya,  consisted  in 
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the  king  ascending  a  dais  bedecked  with  seven 
varieties  of  flowers,  upon  which  lie  bathed  and 
changed  his  attire,  while  the  eight  household 
Brahmans  who  attended  upon  him  performed  a 
sort  of  angel  dance.  The  rite  corresponds  to  the 
Hindu  Pusydbhiseka  Sndna,  or  ceremonial  bath- 
ing of  a  king  when  the  moon  stands  in  the  asterism 
Pusya  (nebula  in  Cancer). 

2J.  Worship  of  the  sacred  bull. — This  festival, 
which  lias  dropped  out  of  use  for  several  centuries, 
consisted  in  leading  the  sacred  bull  (Nandi,  the 
milk-white  vehicle  of  Siva  and  the  guardian  of 
all  quadrupeds)  oat  of  the  royal  stables  on  to  a 
dais  two  cubits  high,  on  which  it  was  made  to 
stand  facing  the  North,  a  sacred  fire  being  kindled 
in  front  of  it.  Its  horns  and  hoofs  were  decked 
with  golden  ornaments  studded  with  the  nine 
gems ;  golden  medallions  and  tassels  hung  from 
its  ears ;  a  silken  cord  was  passed  through  its 
noetrils ;  the  post  to  which  it  was  tied  was  richly 
ornamented.  Gold,  silver,  and  silken  cloths  were 
heaped  underneath  the  belly  of  the  sacred  animal, 
which  was  fed  and  watered  from  golden  vessels, 
the  king's  children  themselves  helping  in  handing 
it  grass  and  dainties.  The  four  chief  Brahmans 
stood  at  the  four  corners  of  the  dais  sacrificing  to 
the  fire,  from  evening  till  next  morning,  when  the 
king  arrived  in  state  preceded  by  the  baladeva, 
or  Minister  of  Agriculture,  carrying  a  tray  full  of 
parched  rice.  The  royal  pageant  circumambulated 
the  bull  nine  times  ;  then  a  state  banquet  followed 
which  ended  the  ceremony.  This  festival  may 
have  originated  from  the  ancient  Hindu  one  of 
letting  loose  the  sacred  bull  ( Vrsotsarga),  which 
was,  however,  performed  on  full-moon  day  of 
Karttika,  or  even  in  Asvayuja  (see  Pdraskara 
Grhyasiitra,  iii.  9).  It  was  somehow  connected 
with  agriculture,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  the  welfare 
or  multiplication  of  cattle. 

a6.  Swings  festival. — This  very  popular  festivity 
is  held  with  much  pomp  for  the  reception  of  Siva, 
and  is  followed  by  a  quieter  one  to  welcome  Visnu. 
It  has  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  period  in 
all  old  Siame-se  capitals  and  chief  cities,  and  in  some 
of  the  latter  (e.g.  Ligor)  swing-pillars  exist  to  this 
day  and  a  semblance  of  the  ceremony  is  still  per- 
formed. But  it  is  in  Bangkok,  the  present  capital, 
that  it  survives  in  all  its  splendour.  As  it  falls 
about  the  vernal  solstice,  its  original  purpose  was 
undoubtedly  that  of  a  solstitial  festival,  in  which 
the  swinging  and  the  circular  dances  that  follow 
it  symbolize  the  revolution  and,  perhaps,  the  birth 
of  the  sun  typified  in  its  return  to  the  northern 
hemisphere.  But  the  celebration  is  at  the  same 
time  connected  with  agriculture,  it  being  presided 
over  by  the  Minister,  the  baladeva,  the  mock-king 
who  also  performs  tlie  ceremonial  ploughing  (see 
no.  5  above).  It  is  only  within  the  last  sixty  years 
or  BO  that  other  dignitaries  have  been  appointed  in 
succession  to  relieve  him  of  the  task.  The  descent 
of  6iva  on  earth  occurs  on  the  7th  waxing,  when 
the  rites  begin  ;  his  departure  takes  place  on  the 
first  day  of  the  waning.  The  swinging  in  his  honour 
is  performed  on  the  7th  day  of  the  waxing  in  the 
forenoon,  and  on  the  9th  day  in  the  afternoon. 
The  presiding  dignitary  proceeds  on  both  these 
dates  in  great  state,  escorted  by  a  magnificent  pro- 
cession, to  the  esplanade  opening  in  front  of  the 
three  temples  of  the  gods,  where  the  swing-pillars 
rise.  These  are  a  substantial  permanent  wooden 
stmcture,  some  sixty  feet  in  height ;  the  swinging 
is  performed  by  four  Brahmans  who  carry  on 
their  heads  a  sort  of  snake-like  hood,  and  it  is 
repeated  twice  over  again  by  two  other  parties  of 
them,  changing  the  swing-board  at  every  turn. 
While  swinging,  each  party  must  snatch  away 
with  their  teeth  a  money-bag  suspended  at  some 
distance  from  the  top  of  a  pole.     When  the  contest 


is  over,  the  twelve  swingers,  wielding  bulialo  horns, 
perform,  in  front  of  a  stand,  where  the  mock-king 
sits,  a  circular  dance  in  three  rounds  of  three 
circuits  each,  during  which  the  dancers  dip  their 
horns  in  a  basin  full  of  water  and  sprinkle  it  upon 
one  another  (cf.  the  rasa,  or  sportive  dance,  per- 
formed by  Krsna's  cowherds  and  cowherdesses). 
The  mock-king  must  witness  all  this  seated,  with 
his  left  foot  resting  on  the  ground,  but  with  his 
right  foot  uplifted  and  resting  upon  his  left  knee. 
He  must  retain  this  posture  all  the  time  the  per- 
formance lasts.  When  it  is  over,  he  leaves, 
escorted  by  the  procession.  Evidently  the  origin 
of  all  this  IS  the  Hindu  Dola  or  Dola-ydtra  festival 
(which  is,  however,  a  spring  solemnity  held  on  the 
full-moon  day  of  Phalguna),  with  which  it  has  some 
features  in  common,  while  others  may  have  become 
lost  in  its  native  land.  But  the  swing  pillars  are 
said  to  represent  Mount  Meru ;  the  ropes  sus- 
taining the  swing-board,  the  serpent  Sesa ;  and 
the  tliree  boards  or  seats  employed  successively  in 
turns,  the  three  gods  Aditya  (the  Sun),  Chandra 
(the  Moon),  and  Dharani  (the  Earth) ;  and  thus  the 
festival  may  after  all  be  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  mythical  churning  of  the  Ocean  of  Milk 
effected  by  the  gods.  The  legend  in  connexion 
with  this  is,  in  fact,  that  the  gods  made  use  of 
6esa  (or  Ananta,  or  Vasuki)  as  a  great  rope,  which 
they  twisted  round  the  mountain  Mandara,  made 
to  do  duty  as  a  churning-staft'  resting  on  Visnu  in 
tortoise  form,  both  ends  of  the  rope  being  held  by 
the  gods  in  their  hands  to  pull  to  and  fro  alter- 
nately. The  description  of  so  peculiar  a  sort  of 
churning  device  closely  suggests  the  image  of  the 
swing  used  in  this  Siamese  festival.  The  swinging, 
it  should  be  noticed,  is  effected  from  east  to  west, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the 
sun. 

27.  The  reception  of  Vi$nu. — The  Vaisnavite  fest- 
ival immediately  following  the  Saivite  one  inst  de- 
scribed is  performed  quietly  in  the  temple  of  Visnu. 
It  begins  on  the  first  day  of  the  waning,  and  ends 
on  the  sixth,  the  date  of  the  god's  departure  from 
the  world  of  men.  The  statues  of  Visnu,  Laksmi, 
and  Mahesvari  are  carried  about  the  town  in  pro^ 
cession  before  moonrise,  as  befits  the  god  of  dark- 
ness (the  night-sun).  In  former  times  the  king  of 
Siam,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  used  to  escort  the 
gods  Siva  and  Vi§nu  in  procession  in  and  out  of 
the  temple. 

xi.  Magha  (3rd  month). —28.  '  Dhanya-daha ' 
(or  '  Dahanam '),  Festival  of  burning  of  the  ears  of 
paddy.  —  This  was  another  popular  agricultural 
ceremony,  associated  with  the  harvest,  as  a  form 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  same ;  it  has  since  been 
abolished.  It  must  somehow  have  originated  from 
the  old  Brahmanic  rite  of  partaking  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  harvest  (Agrayana  sacrifice,  for  which 
cf.  the  Grhyasutras).  A  canopied  dais  was  set  up 
in  the  Crown  paddy  fields,  to  which  the  usual 
mock-king  proceedecf  in  state  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Ploughing  Festival  (see  no.  5  above).  Before 
the  dais  a  large  chhattra  (state  conical  umbrella) 
was  erected,  having  three  storeys,  made  respec- 
tively of  a  different  variety  of  paddy  ears  entwined 
together.  To  this  structure  the  mock-king  set 
fire ;  then  his  followers,  divided  into  four  parties 
differently  attired  and  representing  the  gods  of 
the  four  quarters  and  their  retinue,  rushed  in  to 
contend  for  the  umbrella.  Prognostics  were  drawn 
according  to  which  of  the  parties  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  spoils. 

Conveying  the  paddy  home. — The  ceremony  just 
described  was  followed  by  that  of  conveying  home 
the  harvest.  When  the  threshing  of  the  new 
jiaddy  had  been  completed  on  the  Crown  fields, 
the  king  proceeded  thither  in  state,  loaded  some 
of    the  grain  on   his  paddy  sled,   and  had  this 
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drawn  by  members  of  the  royal  family  to  the 
palace,  by  means  of  a  rope  made  of  twisted  paddy 
straws  with  the  ears  still  on.  Upon  reacliin},'  the 
palace  he  caused  a  large  conical  umbrella  to  be 
made  with  this  rope,  while  from  the  fresh  ears 
gathered  he  had  the  juice  expressed.  This  was 
then  made  into  gruel  by  the  addition  of  coco-nut 
milk  and  sugar,  and  sent  as  an  offering  to  the  head 
monks  of  the  royal  monasteries.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  such  ceremonies  were  followed  by  the 
people  in  and  about  the  capital  with  the  keenest 
interest,  while  in  the  country  the  harvest  opera- 
tions were,  and  still  are,  celebrated  by  the  peasantry 
with  oblations  to  the  gods  and  rites  similar  to  those 
already  described,  though  on  a  less  pompous  scale, 
but  amid  lively  pastimes  and  intense  rejoicing, 
of  which  harvest  songs  (especially  threshing  and 
reaping  ditties),  joined  in  alternately  by  men  and 
women,  form  the  chief  and  most  pleasant  feature. 

39.  '  Siva-ratri,'  Festival  of  Siva's  night. — This 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  strictly  Saivite,  and  has 
been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  period  in  Siam 
on  full-moon  day  of  Magha,  it  being  derived  from 
the  similar  Hindu  festival  more  correctly  termed 
Maha  ^iva-rdtri  (which  is,  however,  held  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  waning).  An  earthen  pot  full  of 
water,  but  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  is  suspended 
by  means  of  strings  to  four  poles,  and  beneath  the 
pot  a  liiiqa  is  placed,  which  rests  on  a  basement  of 
the  usual  symbolical  form,  provided  with  a  spout. 
At  night  the  water  is  let  drop  upon  the  lihga,  and 
collected  from  under  the  spout  into  vessels.  Shortly 
before  dawn,  rice  is  cooked  in  the  temple  of  the 
god,  with  the  addition  of  honey,  palm-sugar,  and 
other  condiments,  and  when  ready  it  is  distributed 
all  round  in  small  portions  to  the  bystanders,  to 
be  partaken  of.  At  daybreak  all  go  down  to 
bathe  in  the  river  or  creeks,  and  wash  their  heads 
with  some  of  the  water  collected  from  underneath 
the  lihga.  It  is  believed  that  all  impurities  and 
sinful  taints  are  thereby  removed  and  carried 
away  by  the  hallowed  water. 

30.  'Magha-puja.'— This  is  a  purely  Buddhist 
ceremony,  revived  only  some  sixty  years  ago  by 
King  Mongkut.  It  is  held  on  full-moon  day,  to 
commemorate  the  exposition  of  the  Patiinokkha 
made  on  that  date  by  the  Buddha  to  his  1250 
disciples  of  the  four  congregations.  The  celebra- 
tion takes  place  in  the  royal  temple,  where,  after 
feasting  the  chief  monks  in  the  forenoon,  a  recita- 
tion of  the  Patimokkha  and  of  the  Buddha's  dis- 
courses relating  thereto  is  held  in  the  evening, 
after  which  1250  tapers  are  lit  round  the  temple  in 
honour  of  the  saintly  company  referred  to  above. 
The  full-moon  period  of  this  month  is  also  largely 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  people  for  making  re- 
ligious pilgrimages  to  various  sacred  spots  and 
shrines  in  the  country,  such  as,  e.g.,  the  models  of 
Buddha's  footprint  (P'hrah-hdt)  and  shadow  (P'hrah 
Chai),  two  stone  benches  on  which  the  Blessed 
One  is  reputed  to  have  rested,  etc. 

xii.  Phalouna  (4th  month).— There  occurs  no 
special  observance  or  celebration,  except  the  pre- 
liminary ones  connected  with  the  popular  New 
Year  festival  (see  no.  i  above). 

LmsRATURi!.— There  is  no  reliable  account  of  Siamese  festivals 
and  fasts,  In  .vorks  that  have  hitherto  appeared  on  Siam. 
For  the  literature  ol  Siamese  Buddhism  generally  see  SiAU 
(Buddhism  In).  g.  £.  GKRINI. 

FESTIVALS  (Slavic).  —  Beginning  with  the 
winter  solstice,  the  festivals  of  the  pagan  Slavs, 
attested  in  historic  texts,  folklore,  and  popular 
vocabulary,  seem  to  have  been  as  follows  :— 

Kraiun  or  korocun  was  the  festival  of  the 
shortest  day.  The  popular  word  for  the  solstice 
Itself  is  koleda,  koliada,  which  is  simply  a  tran- 
scription of  the  classical  caUndte,  xaKivdat.    The 


people,  as  a  rule,  personified  Koleda  and  made  a 
mythical  character  of  her  (cf.  Ital.  Befania=ept- 
fania  ;  Eng.  '  Father  Christmas,'  etc.). 

At  the  coming  of  spring  among  the  Czechs,  the 
Serbs  of  Lusatia,  and  the  Poles,  a  figure  called 
Marena,  Marzana,  was  thrown  into  the  water ; 
this  probably  symbolized  death,  that  is  to  say,  the 
numbing  of  the  earth  by  tlie  cold  of  winter. 

In  the  month  of  May  there  was  a  festival  of 
roses  (Musalia). 

Att>he  summer  solstice  fell  the  festival  of  kupcUo 
(festival  of  the  bath)  among  the  ancient  Russians, 
coinciding  later  with  the  Christian  festival  of  St. 
John  (June  24).  This  name  seems  to  liave  been 
derived  from  the  verb  kupati,  '  to  bathe,'  perhaps 
because  river-bathing  begins  in  the  month  of  June, 
perhaps — and  this  designation  would  be  produced 
under  a  Christian  influence — because  John  was 
baptized  by  immersion. 

■rhe  chronicle  of  Tliietmar  (bk.  vi.)  supplies  a 
very  detailed  description  of  the  annual  festival 
celebrated  at  Arcona  in  the  island  of  RUgen  in 
honour  of  the  god  Svantovit.  The  description 
is  too  minute  to  be  reproduced  here.  The  festival 
ended  in  a  great  feast,  in  which  it  was  a  religious 
duty  to  violate  every  rule  of  temperance.  Ac- 
cording to  Helmold  (i.  52),  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Baltic  Slavs  were  accompanied  by  feasts  and 
orgies.  The  guests  kept  a  cup  passing  round  and 
round,  pronouncing  over  it  meanwhile  formulte 
not  of  consecration  but  of  execration  (Helmold 
was  evidently  thinking  of  the  consecration  of 
Mass). 

According  to  the  Czech  chronicler  Cosmas,  prince 
Bretislav  in  1092  suppressed  the  festivals  cele- 
brated by  the  Czechs  about  the  season  of  Easter — 
festivals  during  which  oflerings  were  carried  to 
the  springs,  and  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the 
demon. 

One  of  the  biographers  of  Otto  of  Bamberg 
(Ebbo,  ii.  12,  13)  speaks  of  annual  festivals  of  a 
very  rustic  and  warlike  character,  which  were 
held  at  Pyritz  and  Volyn  by  the  Baltic  Slavs.  For 
festivals  m  honour  or  the  dead,  see  artt.  ARYAN 
Religion,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  25  ff.,  and  Death  and 
Disposal  of  thk  Dead  (Slavic),  vol.  iv.  p.  509. 

LiTKRATUKB.— Louis  Legcr,  La  Mythologie  slave,  Paris, 
1901,  pa««ii».  L.  LeOER. 

FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Teutonic).— 
Among  the  Germanic  races,  religious  festivals 
seem  to  have  afforded  the  earliest  occasions  for 
intertribal  intercourse.  Tacitus  relates  of  the 
Germans  that  '  at  a  certain  period  all  the  tribes 
of  the  same  race  assemble  by  their  representatives 
in  a  grove  consecrated  by  the  auguries  of  their 
forefathers  and  by  immemorial  associations  of 
terror'  {Gemiania,  39).  Some  seven  centuries 
later  a  religious  festival  at  Skiringsal,  in  Southern 
Norway,  seems  to  have  united  persons  who  cer- 
tainly nad  no  political  organization  in  common ; 
and  this  was  probably  the  case  with  the  great 
religious  festivals  held  every  nine  years  at  Upsala ; 
for  the  11th  cent.  Adam  of  Bremen  states  that  it 
was  the  custom  in  all  Swedish  lands  that  a  common 
festival  should  be  held  at  Upsala  {Mon.  Germ. 
vii.  380).  We  have  Thietmar  of  Merseburg's  autho- 
rity for  a  similar  nine-yearly  festival  at  Lejre  in 
Denmark  {ib.  iii.  739),  but  all  the  other  public 
festivals  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  appear 
to  have  been  annual.  Of  these  the  most  imi>ortant 
all  over  Germanic  territory  were  three  in  number  : 
one  in  the  autumn,  one  at  midwinter  (Yule),  and 
one  at  midsummer.  But,  though  the  Germanic 
peoples  were  thus  more  or  less  agreed  as  to 
times  and  seasons,  the  religious  significance  attri- 
buted to  these  festivals  varied  in  different  countries. 
Thns,  among  the  Scandinavians  we  are  repeatedly 
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told  that  the  autumn  festival  (at  the  '  winter 
nights ')  was  '  for  plenty,'  and  it  was  a  favourite 
time  for  weddings,  whereas  among  the  Saxons 
this  feast  seem?  to  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  cult  of  the  dead  ;  and  that  this  was  the 
more  usual  significance  of  the  autumn  festival 
seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  found 
it  advisable,  in  the  9th  cent.,  to  alter  the  date  of 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints  from  spring  to  autumn. 
In  England,  we  know  that  the  autumn  festivities 
gave  the  name  to  the  month  known  as  Bltit- 
mtinath  (cf.  Swedish  dialectic  Blotmdnad),  because, 
as  Bede  informs  us,  it  was  daring  this  month  that 
the  people  sacrificed  to  their  gods  the  cattle  slaugh- 
tered during  the  autumn.  The  importance  of  this 
festival  doubtless  originated  in  the  necessity  of 
killing  off  a  large  number  of  cattle  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  old  heathen  midwinter  festival 
lasted  from  about  Christmas  Day  till  Twelfth 
Night,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  Teutons  is  recorded  by  writers  of  all  nation- 
alities, from  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  who 
describes  the  Yule-tide  observances  of  the  Var- 
angian guard  at  Constantinople,  to  Bede.  The 
latter  tells  of  the  wearing  of  animal  masks  at  the 
Anglo-Saxon  festival  on  Mddranicht,  '  the  night  of 
the  mothers ' — which,  he  declares,  fell  on  the  same 
date  as  Christmas  Eve.  Procopius  tells  of  a  festival 
celebrated  by  the  people  of  '  Thule '  (Norway  [?]) 
to  greet  the  sun  on  its  reappearance — presumably 
early  in  January.  It  was,  moreover,  at  this  season 
— about  the  date  of  the  Epiphany,  says  Thietmar 
— that  the  great  nine-yearly  festival  at  Lejre  was 
held. 

The  Scandinavians,  and  possibly  also  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  seem  to  have  had  a  festival  in  spring. 
According  to  later  writers,  this  was  '  for  victory ' 
— no  doubt  with  a  view  to  the  Viking  expeditions 
of  the  summer  ;  but  an  agricultural  festival  in 
spring  seems  to  have  been  common  all  over  Teu- 
tonic Europe. 

Tlie  midsummer  festival  may  be  said  to  survive 
to  this  dajr  in  rustic  observance,  especially  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  where  bonfires  are  still 
lighted  on  St.  John's  Eve  (June  23).  But  this  fes- 
tival is  rarely  mentioned  in  early  times  ;  and  the 
conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  it  had  already  sunk 
into  a  popular  observance,  of  magical  rather  than 
religious  significance.  The  originally  agricultural 
im[>ortance  of  some  of  these  heathen  festivals  is 
seldom  indicated  by  the  earlier  sources,  and  popular 
customs  of  later  times  afford  almost  the  only  evi- 
dence for  the  close  connexion  of  heathen  festivals 
with  agricultural  operations.  Of  these  rustic  ob- 
servances certain  rites,  such  as  ploughing  round 
the  fields  at  Yule-tide,  and  leaping  the  fire  at  Mid- 
summer, are  so  common  in  all  Teutonic  countries 
as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  they  formed 
part  of  the  original  heathen  festivals.  'The  older 
sources,  however,  lay  chief  stress  on  the  actual 
fea.sting  and  ale-drinking  which  was  no  doubt 
characteristic  of  all  festivals. 

Icelandic  sources  show  that  the  blood  of  the 
sacrificial  victims  was  offered  to  the  gods,  while 
the  flesh  was  cooked  and  eaten.  Hoi-ses  were 
much  valued  as  sacrifices,  so  that  horseflesli  was 
identified  by  Christian  converts  with  heathendom, 
but  excavations  of  Icelandic  temples  show  that 
other  domestic  animals  were  more  common  victims. 
The  other  integral  part  of  the  festival  was  the 
ale,  which  seems  to  have  been  brewed  in  vats  so 
large  that  Saxo  Gramraaticus  declares  that  a 
Danish  prince.  Handing,  was  accidentally  drowned 
in  one  (i.  .36).  A  missionary  on  the  Continent  re- 
lates how  ho  came  across  a  party  of  men  sitting 
round  an  enornious  vat  of  ale,  and  that  th^  de- 
scribed themselves  as  worshipping  Wodan.  Early 
Norwegian  laws  enjoin  the  brewing  of  ale  before 


all  Christian  festivals,  and  its  consumption  in  the 
company  of  neighbours,  under  penalty  of  a  fine. 
The  Swedish  laws  of  the  13th  cent,  also  speak  of  a 
'  legally  ordained  ale-festival '  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing St.  Martin's  Day  (Nov.  H).  In  heathen 
times,  toasts  were  drunk  to  the  gods  and  to  the 
memory  of  departed  ancestors.  Drunkenness  seems 
to  have  been  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  a  feast. 
Tacitus  tells  us  {Ann.  i.  50)  that  the  Romans  sur- 
prised the  Germans  at  a  festival,  and  were  able  to 
massacre  an  intoxicated  foe.  It  is  Saxo,  centuries 
later,  who  relates  that,  while  Athisl  '  was  honour- 
ing the  funeral  rites  of  Rolf  with  a  feast,  he  drank 
too  greedily,  and  paid  for  his  filthy  intemperance 
by  his  sudden  end '  (iii.  75).  Most  of  the  private 
festivals  in  the  North  were  actually  described  as 
ol,  '  ale.'  For  instance,  the  erfi-ol,  or  funeral 
feast,  which  was  very  important  in  Scandinavia 
and  in  Northern  England,  survived  in  the  latter 
country  as  arvel  till  twenty  years  ago. 

After  the  Reformation,  'lyke-wake  drinking' 
formed  the  subject  of  many  restrictive  ordinances 
for  Denmark  and  Norway.  Already  in  1576  the 
'  great  excess  of  meat  and  drink  at  funerals  '  was 
prohibited,  and  Christian  IV.,  in  1624,  finally  sup- 
pressed all  feasting  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral. 
Before  that  date  it  is  usual  in  the  regulations  of 
Danish  gilds  that  on  the  death  of  one  of  their 
members  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  shall  give  the 
gild-brothers  a  barrel  of  ale  for  the  erffue-oll.  On 
the  Continent,  memorial  (anniversai-y)  feasts  were 
popular,  and  Christian  priests  were  strictly  forbid- 
den to  '  drink  wine  for  love  of  the  dead,'  or  to  join 
in  the  festivities  connected  with  such  observances. 
Drinking  seems  also  to  have  been  characteristic 
of  wedding-feasts.  In  the  North  the  '  ale  of  de- 
parture '  and  the  '  greeting-ale '  were  additional 
occasions  for  festivities.  A  feature  of  all  these 
feasts  was  the  vows  taken  by  the  chiefs,  pledging 
themselves  to  some  deed  of  valour,  such  as  a 
Viking  expedition,  vengeance  on  a  powerful  neigh- 
bour, and  the  like.  This  custom  persisted  into 
Christian  times,  and  the  attempt  of  the  J6ms- 
vikings  to  conquer  Norway  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  10th  cent,  is  attributed  to  such  a  vow,  made  at 
a  funeral  feast. 

From  the  hints  our  sources  afford  us,  it  seems 
as  if  the  actual  feasting  took  place  at  night, 
Tacitus  and  the  Icelandic  sagas  concurring  in 
the  mention  of  games  during  tlie  day.  That  the 
festivals  actually  took  place  in  the  temples  is 
indicated  by  the  use  of  churches  for  this  purpose 
in  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  custom.  A  post- 
Reformation  bishop  complains  of  '  the  carousing 
and  drinking  and  dancing  with  fife  and  drum ' 
which  took  place  within  the  church-doors  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  a  'wedding-week,'  and 
elsewhere  he  finds  it  necessary  to  assure  his  Hock 
that  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing  in  church  are 
only  fit  for  the  children  of  the  devil  (Danske 
Magazin,  iii.  [Copenhagen,  1747]  60). 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  silence  of  our  sources 
on  the  subject,  fasting  for  religious  purposes  seems 
to  have  been  unknown  among  the  Teutonic  races 
until  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  It  was 
certainly  unknown  in  Scandinavia,  for  the  Ice- 
landic Laxdaela  Saga  expressly  mentions  the  ex- 
treme interest  aroused  in  a  neighbourhood  by  a 
Christian  convert's  Lenten  fast. 

LiTERATL'RB.— lofomiation  regarding  the  religious  festivals 
will  be  found  in  all  manuals  of  Germanic  religion,  but  the 
following  deal  more  esiieeially  with  the  subject :  A.  Tille, 
Yule  and  Christmas,  Ijondon,  1899 ;  G.  Bilfinger,  Das  germ. 
Jul/est,  Stuttgart,  1901 ;  K.  Weinhold,  Uber  die  deuische 
Jahrteiluny,  Kiel,  1802 ;  O.  Schrader,  Itealtex.  der  indogerm. 
Altertumskunde,  Strassburg,  1901,  s.v.  '  Jahrteilung '  ;  W. 
Mannhardt,  Wald-  u?id  Fetclkulte,  Berlin,  1876-77  ;  H.  Pfan- 
nenschmidt,  Germ.  Erntefeste,  Hanover,  1878 ;  J.  G.  Frazer, 
GB'i,  1911,  *  Midsummer  Observances,'  pp.  58-09. 

B.  S.  Phillpotts. 
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FESTIVALS  AND  FASTS  (Tibetan). -The 
popular  festivals  of  Tibet  are  essentially  relijiious 
in  character,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  assimi- 
lated to  a  Buddhist  tyj)e.  Even  those  which 
manifestly  Ijelong  to  the  pre-Buddliist  religion, 
the  indigenous  Bon,  are  taken  part  in  by  the 
Buddhist  lamas  as  priests. 

The  word  for  '  festival '  in  Tibetan  means  '  feast- 
time  '  (dus-ston),  which  aptly  denotes  the  popular 
conception  of  the  event,  with  its  cessation  from 
routine  work  and  the  preponderance  of  enjoyment 
over  the  religious  acts  of  worship  and  ceremonial. 
The  term  here  used  for  '  feast '  (ston)  is  from  the 
same  root  as  '  harvest-season '  and  '  autumn,'  im- 
plying plenteous  store  of  food  and  fruit  for  feasting 
upon.  It  also  suggests  that  originally  the  great 
festival  was  probably  in  the  autumn,  after  the  crops 
were  garnered.  The  great  festivals  are  called  by 
both  lamas  and  laity  '  Great  Feast-time '  (dus-ston 
ch'en-po),  or  shortly,  '  Great  Time '  [d^ts-ch'en). 

Another  term  which  is  less  commonly  used,  and  more  especi- 
ally applicable  to  the  Bonist  feasts,  is  mgrtm,  or  'banquet,' 
which  in  its  religious  sense  denotes  a  propitiatory  feast  to  the 
four  great  classes  of  beings,  namely  (1)  the  Holy  Ones,  inter- 
preted by  Buddhists  as  the  Triratna  (Buddha,  the  Law,  and 
the  Church),  the  spiritual  teacher  of  the  worshipper  and  his 
personal  tutelary ;  (2)  the  •  Lord  '-fiends,  she-devils  ((^rttini), 
and  tutelary  fiends  ;  (3)  the  six  classes  of  beings  (the  five 
unhappy  existences  [cf.  EKE  iv.  133],  and  the  gods  \ih,  134]) ; 
(4)  the  aboriginal  devils  called  gdmi  and  hgtgi. 

1.  General  characteristics. — The  Tibetan  festi- 
vals may  be  broadly  classed  as  (1)  indigenous,  or 
Bonist,  and  (2)  Buddhist. 

(1)  The  indigenous  festivals  appear  to  be  for 
the  most  part  Nature-feasts,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  obviously 
related  to  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  display 
what  seems  manifestly  to  be  worship  of  the  powers 
of  Nature,  conceived  mythologically  as  benign 
spirits  and  malignant  demons  of  darkness,  drought, 
and  ill-luck,  to  be  appeased  or  expelled  from  the 
land.  In  addition  to  this  Nature-cult  there  is  an 
element  of  ancestral  worship  to  be  seen  in  the 
festivals  given  to  the  dead  and  malignant  ghosts. 
The  survival  of  the  cult  of  ancestors  (in  itself 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Buddhism,  which 
teaches  that  ancestors  do  not  remain  in  the  tomb, 
but  return  to  life  in  new  forms)  is  seen  in  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  to  secure  repose  of  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  and  the  lighting  up  of  the  funeral 
monuments  (ch'orien  [q-v.])  wherein  are  deposited 
the  cremated  remains  of  the  more  wealthy  classes 
and  the  actual  bodies  of  the  higher  lamas — amongst 
whom  the  Dalai  lamas  claim  to  have  as  their 
direct  lineal  ancestors  the  early  kings  of  the 
country,  whose  tombs  and  those  of  their  nobles 
studded  the  country  in  the  pre-Buddhist  period 
(cf.  EUE  iv.  509). 

(2)  The  Buddhist  festivals  commemorate  semi- 
historical  and  legendary  events  in  the  life  of 
Buddha  (his  birth,  attainment  of  Buddhahood, 
death,  etc.),  and  in  the  life  of  the  two  great 
canonized  monks  of  Tibet,  namely,  the  Indian 
teacher  Padmasambhava  (c.  A.D.  748),  the  founder 
of  Lamaism,  and  the  Tibetan  reformer  Tsong- 
khapa  (a.d.  1.356-1417),  the  founder  of  the  modern 
dominant  sect  of  lamas,  the  yellow-cap  sect  (Ge- 
lug-jia),  to  which  the  Dalai  and  other  Grand  Lama 
hierarchs  belong.  Some  of  these  Buddhist  festivals 
appear  to  have  been  grafted  on  to  pre-Buddhist 
feast-days,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  aboriginal  rites 
which  they  embody  and  the  discrepancy  between 
some  of  the  dates  and  those  current  in  other  Bud- 
dhist countries. 

2.  Ritual. — During  the  festivals,  some  of  which 
extend  over  several  days,  the  laity  generally 
cease  from  their  ordinary  work  or  business  ;  and, 
whilst  spending  their  time  mainly  in  festivities, 
also  devote  more  time  than  usual  to  pious  deeds 
to  avoid  the  five  great  sins,  muttering  tlieir  mystic 


sj)ells,  plying  their  prayer-wheels,  circumambu- 
lating the  sacred  buildings,  and  visiting  the  temple 
to  bow  before  the  chief  images.  For  the  clergy 
these  events  entail  a  large  amount  of  additional 
celebrations,  reading  of  the  sacred  texts,  and 
austere  vigils  and  fastings.  The  ritual  exhibits 
generally  both  indigenous  and  Buddhistic  elements 
— the  latter  being  most  conspicuous  in  the  cele- 
brations of  the  yellow-cap  sect.  The  indigenous 
rites  of  both  private  and  public  worship  gener- 
ally include  expiatory  and  sacrificial  ceremonies, 
though  the  latter  do  not  usually  involve  the  taking 
of  life,  and  there  are  satui-nal  revels  and  even 
orgies. 

3.  Occasions. — The  general  feasts,  annual  and 
monthly,  are  held  mainly  at  fixed  periodical  times. 
One,  the  Water-Festival,  is  movable  according  to 
the  appearance  of  a  particular  star,  and  occasion- 
ally there  are  special  festivals,  at  irre^lar  times, 
for  passing  events,  such  as  the  installation  or  death 
of  a  Grand  Lama,  or  war,  or  pestilence. 

The  dates  for  tlie  general  festivals  are  at  stated 
times  definitely  fixed  in  the  lunar  calendar  of 
Tibet  (cf.  ERE  iii.  63).  But,  owing  to  the  dis- 
parity between  the  lunar  and  the  solar  year  {ib, ), 
and  the  rough  adjustment  of  the  same  by  inter- 
calating a  month  every  few  years,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  dates  and  the  natural  seasons 
has  become  seriously  displaced.  Further  confu- 
sion also  has  been  introduced  by  the  date  of  the 
ancient  Tibetan  New  Year,  which  obviously  coin- 
cided with  the  winter  solstice,  having  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  yellow  -  cap  sect  to  a  lunar  date 
corresponding  to  January-February.  This  was 
manifestly  done  with  the  object  of  making  it  coin- 
cide with  the  Chinese  New  Year,  which,  however, 
it  does  not  do  exactly.  Hence  the  seasonal  inci- 
dence of  the  festivals  seldom  coincides  precisely 
with  the  actual  equinoxes  and  solstices,  rainy 
season,  or  harvest,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a 
result  we  get,  among  other  anachronisms,  '  flower- 
festivals  '  in  icy  January-February. 

The  monthly  festivals  are  the  usual  ones  as  pre- 
scribed for  meditation  and  fasting  in  all  Buddhist 
countries,  following  the  Brahmanical  rule,  namely, 
the  auspicious  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon  (cf. 
ERE  iii.  78).  To  these  were  added  later  the 
other  two  lunar  quarter  days,  so  that  this  holy 
day,  recurring  four  times  a  month,  came  to  be 
called  '  the  Buddhist  Sabbath.'  In  Tibet  it  is  the 
8th  and  15th  day  of  each  month  which  are  mostly 
observed,  and  these  are  holy  days  rather  than 
'  festivals. '  On  these  days  the  lamas  fast  more  or 
less,  partaking  of  notliing  except  farinaceous  food 
and  tea  ;  and  many  of  the  laity  do  likewise,  and  on 
no  account  take  animal  life.  The  lamas  spend 
these  days  in  reading  the  scriptures,  make  formal 
confession  of  sins  (pratimoksa),  and  perform  the 
rite  of  '  washing  away  sin '  (tui-sol). 

The  annual  festivals,  which  include  all  the 
festivals  properly  so-called,  are  not  enumerated  or 
described  in  any  known  Tibetan  work.  In  com- 
piling the  following  list  from  his  own  observations 
and  tliose  of  others,  the  present  writer  has  arranged 
the  events  in  the  order  of  the  Tibetan  calendar,  and 
has  shown  within  brackets  the  corresponding  ap- 
proximate month  in  the  European  calendar. 

1st  month,  Ist-Srd  day  ( =  February),  Carnival  of 
New  Year  (Logsar)  in  new  style. — The  festival  of 
the  New  Year  is  held  on  this  date  in  Lhasa  and 
the  other  centres  where  the  yellow-cap  sect  of  lamas 
is  dominant.  Elsewhere  it  is  observed  on  the  old 
date  in  the  11th  month,  about  the  winter  solstice. 
The  popular  festivities  are  generally  similar  to 
those  of  Christmas  in  Europe.  It  is  a  sea-son  for 
cessation  from  work  and  for  general  rejoicing, 
singing,  dancing,  feasting,  and  visiting  of  friends. 
Even  the  younger  monks  have  their  restrictions 
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relaxed,  and  are  permitted  to  participate  for  two 
or  three  days  in  the  mirth-making,  tor  the  event 
the  roads  are  swept,  the  houses  whitewashed,  and 
the  doorways  decorated.  There  is  also  a  pudding, 
resembling  the  Christmas  pudding  of  the  West,  to 
the  eating  of  which  the  head  of  the  family  invites 
to  his  house  all  the  other  members  and  relatives. 
The  pudding  is  made  with  raisins,  dried  apricots, 
etc. ,  and  is  brought  into  the  room  often  with  a  red 
flag  stuck  into  it ;  at  other  times,  when  this  is 
absent,  a  hole  is  made  in  its  centre,  into  which 
melted  butter  is  poured — which,  as  the  fuel  of 
lamps,  is  said  to  symbolize  light  and  life.  Thus  it 
may  emblemize  the  advent  of  the  New  Year's  light 
dispelling  the  demons  of  darkness.  The  flag  is 
admittedly  a  demon-driving  device  in  Lamaism. 
The  head  of  the  house  first  partakes  of  the  pudding, 
next  his  wife,  and  then  his  guests  and  the  rest  of 
the  family.  During  the  festivities  the  people  in- 
dulge in  more  food  delicacies  than  usual ;  and 
charitable  gifts  are  freely  dispensed.  A  custom  of 
•  first-footing '  also  prevails. 

E.  R.  Hue  describes  how  at  midnight,  when  the  noise  of  the 
festivities  commenced.^  we  had  a  good  mind  to  get  up  to  witness 
the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lhasa,  but  the  cold  was  so 
cutting  that  after  reflection  we  decided  to  remain  under  our 
woollen  coverleta.  Unhappily  for  our  comfort,  violent  knocks  on 
our  door,  threatening  to  smash  it  into  splinters,  warned  us  that 
we  most  renounce  our  project.  We  therefore  donned  our 
dotbes,  and,  the  door  being  opened,  some  friendly  Tibetans 
rushed  into  our  room,  inviting  us  to  the  New  Year's  banquet, 
"ylnSTt  "New  Year  has  come  with  plenty.  Rejoice,  Take, 
Eatr'(ii.  216). 

Amongst  the  festivities  at  Lhasa  is  the  spectacle 
of  '  Flying  Spirits,'  by  performers  who  glide  down 
a  rope  stretched  from  the  summit  of  Potala  palace 
to  its  base. 

1st  month,  Jith^lSth  day  (  =  February),  Supplica- 
tion (sMon-lam). — This  appears  to  be  prayers  and 
expiatory  sacrifice  for  new  growth  and  prosperity 
during  the  new  year.  It  is  conducted  chiefly  at 
Lhasa  and  TashUhunpo,  and  is  the  greatest  cere- 
mony of  the  year  in  the  Lamaist  church,  when 
yellow-cap  monks  to  the  numljer  of  30,000  con- 
gregate in  Lhasa  alone,  as  described  in  the  present 
writer's  Buddhism  of  Tibet  (p.  505  ff.).  At  this 
festival  largess  is  diBtributed  to  the  assembled 
monks  (amounting  to  about  ten  shillings  per 
ordinary  monk,  and  several  hundreds  to  the  higher 
lamas)  from  the  treasury  of  the  Dalai  Lama's 
Government,  as  well  as  from  the  emperor  of  China, 
who  is  specially  prayed  for  and  officially  repre- 
sented by  the  Amban  on  the  occasion.  The 
prayers  continue  till  the  15th  day  of  the  month, 
which  is  the  anniversary  of  Buddha's  conception, 
and  on  this  date  the  great  temple  of  Buddha  (the 
Joknng)  is  illuminated  with  lanterns.  Thereafter 
the  demons  are  propitiated,  and  on  the  30th  day 
the  celebration  of  '  Deliverance '  {grol-ston),  a 
festival  of  relaxation,  concludes  the  feast.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  festival  is  that  the  civil 
government  lapses  or  changes  hands  during  tlie 
currency  of  the  New  Year's  ceremonies,  which 
continue  throughout  the  month.  The  temporal 
government  of  Lhasa  is  removed  from  its  usual 
custodians,  and  for  the  month  is  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  chief  proctor  of  Dre-pung  monastery 
(to  which  the  Dalai  Lama  is  affiliated),  and  tliat 
monk  becomes  for  the  time  a  rex  sacrorum,  as 
with  the  Romans.  It  probably  represents  a  period 
during  which  the  administration  of  justice  was 
suspended  to  allow  of  unrestrained  carnival  or 
mirth-making,  as  in  the  lepoiirivlai  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  the  dies  nefasli  of  the  Konians.  In 
Tibet,  however,  it  is  made  the  occasion  of  excessive 
extortion  of  taxes,  to  escape  which  many  of  the 
residents  leave  Lhasa  during  this  period.  The 
practice  appears  to  have  been  wide-spread  over 
•Tibet.  In  I^dak,  at  the  present  day,  during  the 
New  Year  festivities  the  Tibetan  ex-ruler  is  per- 


mitted by  the  Kashmir  State  to  assume  royal 
dignities  and  to  occupy  the  old  palace. 

1st  month,  16th  rf«)/ (=  February),  Anniversary 
of  Buddha's  Conception. 

1st  month,  27th  day,  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Dagger  (Phurba  or  Vajra). — This  is  obviously  a 
Bonist  celebration  for  expelling  evil  influences  from 
the  country.  About  a  thousand  Buddhist  priests, 
half  of  whom  are  dressed  in  Cliinese  costume, 
emerge  from  the  great  temple  at  Lhasa  with 
drums,  etc.,  and,  accompanied  by  about  a  thousand 
mounted  Tibetan  soldieiy,  and  the  high  priest  of 
the  State  Oracle  of  Nechung,  whose  attendants 
carry  in  state  a  famous  miraculous  thunderbolt- 
dagger  iphurba)  from  Sera  monastery,  file  past  a 
throne  in  the  open  on  which  is  seated  the  Dalai 
Lama.  After  dancing  movements  to  the  beat  of 
the  drums,  there  is  raised  a  series  of  howls  '  like 
the  roar  of  a  tiger,'  which  may  possibly  be  intended 
to  rouse  the  sleeping  god  from  his  winter  slumbers, 
and  would  he  appropriate  in  connexion  with  the 
old-style  festival  which  occurred  at  the  winter 
solstice.  Last  of  all  follows  the  foremost  Lama  of 
Tibet,  the  successor  and  representative  of  Tsong- 
khapa,  the  '  Ti-Rinpoche,'  who  is  usually  ex  o^cio 
regent  of  Tibet  (and  was  so  during  the  British 
mission  of  1904),  and  a  Buddhist  priest  of  the  most 
orthodox  Mahayana  type.  His  cluty  is  to  hurl  the 
dagger  against  the  evil  spirit,  who  is  called  '  The 
King  of  the  Serpents  and  Lord-fiends'  (Lu-gon 
rygal-po).  This  concludes  the  ceremony  amidst 
great  rejoicing. 

2nd  month,  29th  day  (  =  March),  Chase  and  Ex- 
pulsion of  the  '  Scapegoat '  Demon  of  Ill-luck. — 
This  ceremony  as  practised  in  Central  Tibet  is 
described  in  the  present  writer's  Buddhism  of  Tibet 
(p.  512f.).  In  Ladak  it  is  termed  iV^ajr^rawgr.  Two 
Lamas  called  hlooiar  are  stripped  and  their  bodies 
painted  black,  on  which  ground  a  devil's  face  is 
painted  in  red  on  the  chest  and  back.  Other 
lamas  surround  the  two  figures  and  recite  prayers 
and  incantations,  whilst  others  beat  drums  and 
blow  trumpets.  After  an  interval  the  hlooiars 
appear  to  become  possessed  with  devils,  and  begin 
to  shout  and  leap  about  and  rush  over  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  chased  by  the  people.  Whilst  in  this 
exalted  state  they  are  consulted  as  oracles,  amd 
eventually  they  fall  down  exhausted  in  a  swoon. 

Srd  month,  15th  day  (  =  April),  Anniversary  of 
'  Revelation  '  of  the  Demonist  Tantrik-cult  (Kdla- 
chakra),  with  sacred  masked  plays. 

4th  month,  8th  day  (=Apru-May),  Anniversary 
of  Buddha's  Renunciation  of  the  World. 

4th  month,  15th  day.  Anniversary  of  Buddha's 
Attainment  of  Biiddhahood,  and  of  his  Death 
(parinirvana).  Feast  of  the  Dead,  or  All  Souls' 
Day. — This  corresponds  to  the  first  lunar  month 
of  the  Indian  calendar,  the  month  Vaisakha,  when 
the  moon  is  full  near  the  Southern  scale,  and  is 
deemed  by  the  Brahmans  a  moat  auspicious  time, 
to  which  Indian  tradition  ascribes  the  above  great 
events  in  Buddha's  life. 

6th  month,  6th  day  (  =  May-June),  'Buddha  as 
the  Physician,'  or  'The  Medical  Buddhas,'  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Buddhist  Lent  (or  Rainy 
Season). 

5th  month,  10th  day.  Anniversary  of  Birth  of 
Padmasambhava. — This  is  a  festival  chiefly  of  the 
old  sects,  and  is  accompanied  by  masked  plays  and 
devil-dances.  That  at  Hemis,  in  Ladak,  is  a  cele- 
brated fair. 

6th  month,  4th  day  (  =  July),  Anniversary  of 
Buddha's  Birth  and  First  Preaching  of  the  Law. — 
This  is  the  occasion  for  the  display  of  great 
pictures  of  Buddha,  or  of  Maitreya,  the  Buddhist 
Messiah. 

7th  month,  10th  day  (  =  August),  Birth  of  Pad-' 
ma.sambluiva  (according  to  Sikkim  style). 
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8th  month,  8th  day  {=  September-October), 
Water-festival  and  Harvest-festival. — End  of  Bud- 
dhist Lent  or  Kainy  Season  with  mucli  bathing  in 
the  rivers. 

9th  month,  SSnd  efoiy  (  =  Oct.-Nov.),  Anniversary 
of  Buddha's  miraculous  Descent  from  Heaven. 

10th  month,  SSthday  (  =  December),  Anniversary 
of  Tsongkhapa's  death,  usually  termed  his  Ascen- 
sion or  Transfiguration,  Feast  of  Lamps. 

11th  vionlh,  IstSth  day  ( =  December),  New  Year 
Carnival,  old  style. — It  obviously  corresponded  to 
the  winter  solstice. 

llSth  month,  SdthSOth  day  {  =  Jan.-Feb.),  Expul- 
sion of  the  Old  Year  with  its  ill-luck. — This  is  now 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  New  Year's  Eve  ceremony 
preparatory  to  the  new-style  date  for  the  annual 
carnival.  It  is  probably,  nowever,  the  festival  of 
the  '  Holy  Dagger '  now  held  on  the  27th  of  the  1st 
month  (see  above).  The  Lamas  invoke  the  gods  to 
drive  away  the  evil  spirits. 

4.  Fasting  (smyung,  or  bsnen-gnas)  is  generally 
practised  by  Tibetan  Buddhist  monks,  and  also  by 
the  uncelibate  priests  of  all  sects,  on  the  periodical 
monthly  fasts  (upavasatha)  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mon code.  It  IS  also  generally  observed  on  the 
festival  days,  and  as  a  preparatory  sacrificial  rite 
or  penance.     The  fasting  ordinarily  consists  in 


abstention  from  food  or  from  drink  or  from  both, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  total  abstention  from 
animal  food  or  spirituous  liquor.  So  intimately  is 
fasting  a.ssociated  with  the  conception  of  holiness 
in  the  popular  mind  that  the  word  for  '  virtue ' 
(dge-ba)  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  '  fasting.'  Many 
of  the  laity  also  observe  a  more  or  less  partial  fast 
during  these  holy  days  and  feasts,  as  above  noted. 
Fasting  is  practised  with  exceptional  strictness  by 
the  more  ascetic  Lamas,  who  are  selected  to  per- 
form not  merely  expiatory  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
but  also  the  exorcizing  of  evil  spirits.  In  this 
latter  regard  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  low 
unorthodox  priests  of  a  shamanist  type,  who  prac- 
tise for  purposes  of  sorcery  and  exorcism  the  ani- 
mistic rites  of  the  Bonist  cult,  also  require,  as  an 
indispensable  condition,  to  undergo  ceremonial 
purihcation  and  be  spiritualized  by  preparatory 
periods  of  fasting. 

LiTBRATURB. — E.  R.  Huc,  Souvtniri  d'un  voyage  dans  la  Tar- 
tarie,  le  Thibet,  et  la  Chine,  Paris,  1853,  L  96,  29,  ii.  95 ;  E. 
Kawaguchi,  Three  Years  in  Tibet,  London,  1909  ;  H.  L. 
Ramsay,  WeHerti  Tibetan  Dictionary,  LAhore,  1890,  p.  43,  etc. ; 
W.  W.  Rockhill,  JRAS,  1891,  pp.  209-214:  E.  Schlagint- 
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American  (L.  Spence),  p.  898. 

FETISHISM.— I.  Definition.— Few  words  have 
been  used  with  so  bewildering  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions as  'fetish'  and  'fetishism.'  'Fetish'  is 
derived,  through  the  French,  from  the  Portuguese 
feiti^o,  which,  in  its  turn,  comes  from  the  Lat. 
factitius.  A  Portuguese-French  Dictionary  defines 
it  as  'sortilege,  niaUlice,  enchantement,  charme.' 
As  an  adjective,  it  means  '  made  by  art,'  '  skilfully 
contrived.'  Miss  Kingsley  observes  {West  African 
Studies,  ]).  44)  that 

•the  Portuguese  navigators  who  rediscovered  West  Africa, 
noticing  the  veneration  paid  by  Africans  to  certain  objects- 
trees,  fish,  idols,  and  so  on — very  fairly  compared  these  objects 
with  the  amulets,  talismans,  charms,  and  little  images  of  saints 
they  themselves  used.' 

"The  above  etymology  suggests  that  fetishism 
was  at  first  regarded  as  a  branch  of  magic,  which, 
as  J.  G.  Frazer  has  pointed  out,  may  be  either 
religious  or  non-religious.  The  fetish  may  be  a 
god,  or  the  abode  of  a  god  or  spirit,  helpful  to  its 
IKJssessor  or  devotee ;  or  it  may  be  only  a  sort  of 
clever  device  or  instrument  for  attaining  ends  not 
otherwise  to  be  accomplished. 

The  first  to  draw  attention  to  fetishism  as  a 
branch  of  the  study  of  religion  was  the  French 
wiiter,  de  Brosses,  whose  interesting  and,  for  the 
time,  remarkable  book,  Du  Culte  des  dicux  fetiches, 
was  brought  out  in  1760.  He  understands  by  fetisli- 
ism  'le  culte  de  certains  objets  terrestres  et 
matiriels,'  but  includes  the  religious  practices  of 
certain  tribes  with  whom  those  objects  are  not  so 
much  gotls  as  things  endowed  with  a  Divine  virtue, 
such  as  oracles,  amulets,  and  preservative  talis- 
mans.    He  excludes  the  worsliip  of  the  Sun. 

Auguste  Comte,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth  as  'grands 
fetiches.'  In  his  Positivist  calendar  he  devoted 
a  whole  month  to  feti.shlsm,  instituting  festivals 
to  Animals,  Fire,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon.  To  him 
and  to  his  followers  fetishism  is  practically  Nature- 
worshii).  They  apply  the  term  to  the  first  stage 
in  the  development  of  religion,  in  whicli  the  natural 
object  or  phenomenon  is  a  direct  object  of  worship, 
not  a  more  or  less  anthropomorphic  deity  who  has 


Indian  (R.  C.  Temple),  p.  903. 


his  abode  in  it,  or  controls  it.  It  seems  undesirable, 
however,  to  use  '  fetishism '  iu  a  sense  so  far 
removed  from  its  ordinary  acceptation  and  con- 
veying an  undeserved  stigma.  Nature-worship, 
though  not  the  highest  form  of  religion,  is  pure 
and  noble,  compared  with  the  cult  of  '  sometlring 
irrationally  reverenced ' — to  use  a  phrase  borrowed 
from  tlie  definition  in  the  OED.  Other  scientific 
writers  have  not  followed  Comte's  example. 

Herbert  Spencer's  view  of  fetishism  is  radically 
different  from  that  of  Comte.  In  his  Sociology 
(i.  313)  he  says : 

'  The  unusualness  which  makes  an  object  a  fetish,  is  supposed 
to  imply  an  indwelling  ghost— an  a^ent  without  which  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  would  be  inexphcable.  .  .  .  Only  when  ther« 
is  an  unfamiliar  appearance,  or  motion  or  sound  or  change,  in 
a  thing,  does  there  arise  this  idea  of  a  possessing  spirit.  The 
Chil>chas  worshipped  lakes,  rivulets,  rocks,  hills,  and  other 
places  of  striking  or  unusual  aspect.  Indirect  evidences  from 
all  sides  converge  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fetish-worship  is 
the  worship  of  a  special  soul  supposed  to  have  taken  up  it« 
abode  in  the  fetish,  which  soul,  in  common  with  supernatural 
agents  at  large,  is  originally  the  double  of  a  dead  man.'' 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  fetishism  of  Comte  and 
that  of  Herbert  Spencer  are  mutually  exclusive. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that,  while 
the  former  makes  it  the  primary  stage  of  all 
religion,  the  latter  regards  it  as  a  more  recent 
development.  Herbert  Spencer's  attempt  to  bring 
Nature- worship  within  the  scope  of  his  ghost- theory 
of  the  origin  of  religion  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force 
of  sophistical  ratiocination.  Goblet  d'Alviella,  who 
calls  Nature-worshi]) '  primary  fetishism,'  is  nearer 
the  truth  when  he  says,  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures 
(p.  82) : 

'  Jlan,  having  been  led  by  different  routes  to  personify  the 
souls  of  the  dead  on  the  one  hand,  and  natural  objects  and 
phenomena  on  the  other,  subsequently  attributed  to  both  alike 
the  character  of  mysterious  superhuman  beings.  Let  us  add 
that  this  must  have  taken  place  everywhere,  for  there  is  not  a 
iwople  on  earth  in  which  wo  do  not  come  upon  these  two  forma 
of  belief  side  by  side  and  intermingled.' 


1  Lippert's  definition  of  fetishism  as  *  a  belief  in  the  souls  of 
the  departed  coming  to  dwell  in  any  thing  that  is  tangible  or 
visible  in  heaven  or  earth'  {Die  ReUgUmcn  der  europdischen 
Culturoolker,  Herlin,  ISSl),  seems  Utile  more  than  an  echo  of 
llerbert  Wi»oncer's. 
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No  writer  has  done  more  to  elucidate  tills  subject 
than  Tylor,  who,  in  his  Primitive  Culture* {ii.  144), 
defines  fetishism  as 

'  the  doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in,  or  attached  to,  or  convey- 
ing influence  tiirough,  certain  material  objects' — 'vessels  or 
vehicles  or  instruments  of  spiritual  beings.'  '  To  class  an  object 
as  a  fetish,'  he  adds  (p.  145),  *  demands  explicit  statement  that 
a  spirit  is  considered  as  embodied  in  it  or  actinia;  through  it  or 
communicating  by  it,  or  at  least  that  the  people  it  belongs  to 
do  habitually  think  this  of  such  objects  :  or  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  object  is  treated  as  having  personal  consciousness  and 
power,  is  talked  with,  worshipped,  prayed  to,  sacrificed  to, 
petted  or  ill-treated  with  reference  to  its  past  or  present 
behaviour  to  its  votaries.' 

This  is  very  clear  and  convenient.  It  covers  a 
very  large  proportion  of  what  is  usually  understood 
by  'fetish,  and  applies  with  special  force  to  the 
ideas  prevalent  in  West  Africa.  It  deserves 
general  acceptance,  if  we  are  not  to  consign  the 
word  to  the  terminological  scrap-heap  as  so  blurred 
and  disfigured  by  indiscriminate  use  that  it  is 
unserviceable  and  misleading.  There  is  much 
temptation  to  do  so. 

Goblet  d'Alviella's  definition  of  fetishism  is 
closely  akin  to  that  of  Tylor.  He  calls  it  '  tlie 
belief  that  the  appropriation  of  a  thing  may  secure 
the  services  of  the  spirit  lodged  witliin  it.'  He 
distinguishes  between  the  talisman  or  the  amulet, 
in  which  the  spirits  act  on  inanimate  things  from 
■without,  using  them  as  implements,  and  the  fetish, 
when  the  spirits  are  emboaied  in  a  concrete  object 
— a  distinction  which,  he  says,  is  already  recognized 
by  the  greater  number  of  savage  races.  Max 
Bnchner,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  fetishism 
belongs  more  to  the  realm  of  art  than  of  religion, 
and  that,  instead  of  '  fetish '  or  '  idol,'  we  should 
say 'amulet'  or  'medicine.'  Others  call  a  fetish 
a  magical  appliance,  or  '  an  object  conceived  of 
anthropopathically.'  Waitz  (quoted  in  Schultze, 
Fetishism,  p.  241)  says  that  'a  fetish  is  an  object 
of  religious  veneration,  wherein  the  material  thing 
and  the  spirit  within  it  are  regarded  as  one,  the 
two  being  inseparable.'  Travellers  have  added 
their  quota  to  the  confusion.  Miss  Kingsley,  for 
example,  means  by  fetishism  the  whole  system  of 
West  African  religion,  of  which,  as  she  j)omts  out, 
the  worship  of  spirits  embodied  in  material  objects 
forms  only  a  part.  Other  travellers  have  applied 
the  term  to  the  material  symbols  of  the  great 
Nature-deities.  Lexicographers  naturally  reflect 
the  views  of  anthropologists  and  travellers. 
Perhaps  Webster's  definition  represents  as  accur- 
ately as  any  the  most  general  use  of  the  word, 
viz.  'a  material  thing,  living  or  dead,  which  is 
made  the  object  of  brutish  or  superstitious  worship, 
as  among  certain  African  tribes.'  Littr6  says ; 
•Fetiche — objet  naturel,  animal  divinis6,  bois, 
pierre,  idole  grossifere,  qu'adorent  les  nfegres  des 
c6tes  occidentales  de  I'Afrique  et  m6me  de  I'inti- 
rieur  des  terres  jusqu'  en  Nubie.'  No  wonder  that 
Max  Miiller  exclaimed — '  fetishism,  whatever  that 
may  mean ' ! 

3.  Classification. — The  variety  of  definition  and 
opinion  indicated  above  is  not  due  to  mere  wanton 
caprice.  It  is  the  reflexion  of  a  very  great  and 
real  complexity  in  the  subject  -  matter.  The 
evidence  on  which  anthropologists  have  based  their 
views  is  enormous  in  amount,  and  of  a  very  hetero- 
geneous kind.  It  comes  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  though  its  chief  source  is  West  Africa. 
There  are  at  least  five  distinct  classes  of  objects  to 
which  it  relates,  all  of  which  fall  under  the  general 
description  of  material  ol)jects  worshipped,  hon- 
oured, or  esteemed  for  sonietliing  more  than  their 
physical  projierties  or  coriiinercial  vahie. 

(1)  CI/A.SS  I. — Natural  objects  and  phenomena. — 
The  Sun,  the  Sky,  and  the  Eartli  (as  a  source  of 
food)  almost  universally  hold  a  leading  jwsition 
among  personified  tilings  of  tliis  class,  .ilischylus's 
Prometheus  extends  tlie  list  iu  his  magnificent 


appeal  to  the  Nature-deities  to  witness  the  injustice 
done  him  by  the  later  generation  of  anthropomorphic 
gods : 

•  0  Sky  divine,  O  Winds  of  pinions  swift, 
O  fountain-heads  of  Rivers,  and  O  thou 
Illimitable  laughter  of  the  Sea, 
O  Earth,  the  Mighty  Mother,  and  thou  Sun, 
Whose  orb6d  light  surveyeth  all ! ' 

[Prmmelheus  Vinelut,  88  ff.,  Morshead's  tr.). 

When  once  the  personification,  followed  by  the 
worship,  of  a  few  of  the  most  striking  and  most 
powerful  objects  (distinguished  by  the  negroes  as 
'grand  fetishes')  has  been  accomplished,  others 
follow  easily,  as  the  moon,  trees,  rivers,  wells, 
mountains,  rocks,  and  thunder.  Nor  does  the 
process  stop  here.  Having  personified  the  most 
splendid,  benignant,  and  awful  objects  of  Nature, 
the  active,  though  by  no  means  powerful,  imagina- 
tion of  the  savage  runs  riot  and  deifies  indis- 
criminately all  manner  of  objects  of  no  intrinsic 
importance  or  significance,  as  curious  pebbles, 
leaves,  etc.  Japanese  myth  speaks  of  a  time 
when  trees,  rocks,  leaves,  and  foam  had  the  power 
of  speech,  and  evil  deities  buzzed  like  flies  in  the 
5th  month.  It  is  on  these  lower  and  more  frivolous 
levels  of  Nature-worsliip  that  '  teratism,'  or  the 
love  of  the  curious  and  extraordinary,  to  which 
Herbert  Spencer  (Sociology,  i.  313)  attached  an 
exaggerated  importance,  finds  its  chief  sphere  of 
action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  Nature- 
divinities  are  not  of  this  class.  The  Sun  is  not 
worshipped  because  he  is  remarkable,  abnormal, 
or  extraordinary,  but  in  gratitude  for  his  daily 
light  and  warmth ;  the  Sea  and  Kivers,  because 
they  supply  fish  for  food,  or  will  drown  one  if  he  is 
not  careful ;  the  Earth,  as  the  great  provider  of 
human  wants. 

It  is  not  always  recognized  by  anthropologists 
that  Nature-worship  in  its  primary  stage  is  not 
the  worship  of  a  deity  or  spirit  immanent  in  the 
material  object,  or  of  an  anthropomorphic  being 
separate  from  it  but  controlling  its  activities.  This 
would  involve  a  dichotomy  of  soul  and  body,  mind 
and  matter,  which  is  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the 
primitive  man  or  savage.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
lowest  races,  though  no  doubt,  as  readers  of  Tylor's 
Primitive  Culture  are  aware,  it  plays  an  important 

fiart  in  the  philosophy  of  tribes  of  no  great  en- 
ightenment  or  cultivation.  The  earliest  cult  of 
all  is  of  the  material  object  itself  (Comte's  fetish- 
ism) considered  as  alive.  The  Sun,  the  Sea,  the 
Mountain,  as  tliere  is  abundant  evidence  to  show, 
is  in  this  early  stage  the  god.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  an  indwelling  spirit  in  iEschylus's  invoca- 
tion quoted  above.  The  $cis  par  excellence  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  is  simply  the  Sun.  Horace's 
Pons  Bandusice  (Carm.  III.  xiii.  1),  to  which  he 
promises  the  offering  of  a  kid,  is  not  a  nymph  of 
the  well,  but  the  water  itself,  as  the  epithet 
'  splendidior  vitro  '  shows.  Of  course,  nymphs, 
dryads,  and  fauns  are  plentiful  enougli  in  pagan 
myth.  But  this  is  a  secondary  development  with 
whicli  fetishism  is  not  concerned.  The  two  stages 
of  belief,  however,  merge  into  one  another. 

The  worship  of  Nature-deities  is  sometimes 
referred  to  the  principle  that  primitive  man,  like 
the  savage  and  the  child,  conceives  of  everything 
asanimated  by  human  feelings.  This  view  requires 
some  qualification.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  primitive  man.     Man,  at  any  given 

f)eriod,  has  ancestors  and  a  long  history  behind 
lim.  But,  allowing  tlie  term  as  marking  a  stage 
of  progress  similar  to  that  of  the  lowest  savages 
of  our  own  time,  it  will  be  plain,  on  reflexion,  that 
the  ordinary  primitive  man,  like  the  lower  classes 
everywhere,  troubles  himself  little  about  the 
sentient  aspect  of  the  universe.  To  him,  as  to 
the  lower  animals,  the  animate  is  animate,  and  the 
inanimate  inanimate.     It  is  at  all  times  only  a  few 
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of  the  more  imaginative  individuals  of  a  race  to 
whom  their  fellows  are  indebted  for  religions 
personification  and  myth.  Religious  progress  is 
everywhere  the  work  of  the  genius,  not  of  the 
vulgar.  Children  are  sometimes  said  to  treat  in- 
animate objects  as  alive.  Uut  this  is  exceptional, 
and  usually  stops  short  at  make-believe.  The  child 
does  not  attempt  to  eat  his  own  mud-pies.  The 
boy  knows  quite  well  that  his  father's  walking- 
stick  is  not  a  real  horse,  and,  in  spite  of  de  Brosse», 
Schultze,  and  others,  the  girl  does  not  really  believe 
that  her  doll  is  a  living  being.  A  inother  of  the 
writer's  acquaintance,  having  remonstrated  with 
her  little  daughter  for  her  rough  treatment  of 
•  poor  dolly,'  received  the  reply  :  '  Poor  dolly  !  it 
is  only  a  bag  of  sawdust.'  Nor  does  even  the 
primitive  or  savage  genius  discern  life  in  all 
creation.  He  does  so  only  in  a  desultorj',  frag- 
mentary fasliion,  sinjjling  out  such  objects  or 
phenomena  as  stir  in  hmi  the  feelings  of  gratitude, 
rear,  or  wonder.  The  worship  of  deified  living 
men  and  of  animals  for  their  beneficent  (as  the 
cow)  or  formidable  (as  the  tiger,  crocodile,  etc.) 
character,  belongs  to  this  cla.ss.  But  they  are  not 
usually  called  fetishes. 

(2)  Class  II. — Some  writers  apply  the  term 
'  fetish  '  to  a  material  object  when  worshipped,  not 
for  itself,  but  as  the  representative  or  symbol  of  a 
Nature-deity  or  deified  man.  Among  the  latter 
we  may  include  the  ancestor,  though  here  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  ancestor-worship 
proper  in  which  the  dead  man  is  credited  with 
imaginary  powers,  and  the  more  rational  honours 
paid  to  him  by  ourselves  in  common  with  more 
uncivilized  nations.  Fetishes  of  this  class  are  some- 
times a  direct  representation  of  the  true  object  of 
worship,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
who  worshipped  a  golden  disk  for  the  Sun,  and  a 
silver  one  for  the  Moon.  The  selection  of  a  snake 
or  serpent  in  many  countries  as  the  representative 
of  a  river-god  or  of  water  is  probably  due  to  the 
direct  resemblance  of  its  sinuous,  gliding  motion 
to  that  of  a  stream.  In  other  cases,  the  fetish  was 
originally  an  ottering  to  the  god  whom  by  a  long 
association  it  had  come  to  represent.  Most  of  the 
shintai  ( '  god-body ')  of  Japan  had  this  origin.  The 
Sun-goddess  is  representea  in  the  temple  of  Ise  by 
a  mirror  ottered  to  her,  according  to  the  myth, 
in  order  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  '  rock-cave  of 
Heaven,'  where  she  had  hidden  in  disgust  at  the 
rude  behaviour  of  her  younger  brother,  the  Rain- 
storm. When  the  Sun-goddess  sent  down  her 
grandson  to  rule  the  world,  she  gave  him  this 
mirror,  saying : 

'  Hy  child,  when  thou  lookest  upon  this  mirror,  let  it  be  as 
i£  thou  wert  looking  on  me.  Let  it  be  with  thee  on  thy  couch 
and  in  thy  hall,  and  let  it  l)e  to  thee  a  sacred  mirror.'  Another 
myth  says :  *  This  is  the  Great  God  of  Ise.' 

We  see  here  the  transition  from  the  offering  to 
the  symbol,  and  from  the  symbol  to  the  actual  deity. 
Of  course,  the  last  development  is  the  work  of  tlie 
most  ignorant  and  duU-niindeJ  worshipper.  But 
it  is  not  without  parallel.  The  inao  of  the  Ainus 
of  Yezo  (see  art.  AiNUS,  vol.  i.  p.  245  ft'.),  which 
consist  of  willow  wands  whittled  into  a  mass  of 
adherent  shavings  at  one  end,  are  properly  mere 
offerings,  but  occasionally  receive  direct  worship  as 
'genuine  fetishes,'  to  use  the  expression  of  John 
Batchelor,  a  missionary  who  lived  amongst  them 
for  many  years.  In  Greece,  as  Lucian  (Imag.  14) 
tells  us,  the  visitors  to  the  temple  of  Olympia 
believed  that  Phidias's  statue  was  Jupiter  in  person. 
Plutarch  and  Seneca  rebuked  similar  superstitious 
ideas  about  the  gods.  In  West  Africa,  the  dead 
ancestor  is  represented  by  his  skull,  or  by  a  mass 
of  chalk  saturated  with  drippings  from  the  putre- 
fying head  which  is  hung  up  over  it. 

•The  conception,'  says  Tvlor  (Prim.  CvltA  ii.  161),  '  of  such 
relic*  btcoming  fctuihes,  inliabited  or  at  least  acted 


through  b^  the  souls  which  fonnerly  l>el&Df;ed  to  them,  will 
grive  a  rational  explanation  of  niucli  relic-worship  otherwise 
obscure.' 

With  the  Damaras  of  South  Africa,  the  ancestors 
are  represented  by  stakes  cut  from  trees  or  bushes 
consecrated  to  them,  to  which  stakes  the  meat  is 
first  ottered. 

From  fetishes  of  this  second  class  the  transition 
is  easy  to  the  idol.  In  Ancient  Greece  the  primitive 
memorial  erected  to  a  god  did  not  even  pretend  to 
l>e  an  image,  but  was  often  nothing  more  than  a 
pillar,  a  board,  a  shapeless  stone,  or  a  post.  At 
the  present  day  in  Korea  we  see  these  pillar-gods, 
consisting  of  upright  logs  of  wood,  which  have  so 
far  approached  becoming  idols  as  to  have  their  tops 
very  rudely  fashioned  into  human  form.  In  the 
Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta  is  a  liiiga  with  a 
face  carved  on  one  side  of  the  top — an  incipient 
idol. 

The  totem,  regarded  as  the  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  which  represents  the  personified  national 
or  tribal  unity,  belongs  to  tliis  class  of  fetish  (see 
ToTEMiSM).  In  other  cases,  however,  the  animal 
may  be  worshipped  as  representing  a  Nature- 
deity,  or  as  the  incarnation  of  one.  It  is  sometimes 
diflicult  to  say  to  which  of  these  categories  the 
animal  gods  of  ancient  Egypt  belonged. 

(3)  Class  III. — In  this  class  the  fetish  is  a  mate- 
rial object  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  permanent  or 
temporary  abode  of  a  spirit,  and  is  worshipped  or 
honoured  accordingly.  This  is  the  most  general  use 
of  the  word,  and  is  especially  appropriate  to  the 
type  of  fetishism  prevalent  in  West  Africa,  the  chief 
home  of  this  institution.  It  is  the  fetishism  of  Tylor 
and  of  Goblet  d'Alviella,  though  the  latter  somewhat 
narrows  its  application  by  introducing  the  proviso 
that  the  spirit  s  services  belong  to  the  person  who 
appropriates  the  fetish,  as  in  the  case  of  Aladdin 
and  his  lamp.  Some  of  the  spirits  thus  attached 
to  material  objects  may  be  Nature-spirits,  while 
others  are  the  souls  of  dead  men.  In  Japan,  the 
spirit  of  a  Nature-deity  will  descend  into  the 
sacred  wand  with  paper  scallops  attached,  which  is 
called  gohei,  and  answer  questions  by  the  mouth 
of  the  hypnotized  medium  who  holds  it  in  his  hand. 
The  soul  of  a  dead  Carib  might  l)e  thought  to  abide 
in  one  of  his  bones,  taken  from  the  grave  and  care- 
fully wrapped  in  cotton,  in  which  state  it  could 
answer  questions  and  even  bewitch  an  enemy. 
But  most  fetishes  of  this  class  are  tenanted  by 
spirits  of  an  indeterminate  kind,  no  doubt  originally 
suggested  by  the  former  two,  but  having  lost  all 
specific  character.  The  objects  selected  by  the 
West  African  negro  to  serve  as  the  abode  of  his 
guardian  spirit  are,  such  things  as  animals,  snails, 
shells,  tiger's  teeth,  antelope  hoofs,  monkey's  paws, 
horns,  snake-skins,  bits  of  metal  or  ivory,  teeth, 
bones,  beads,  stones,  rags,  etc.  A  much  valued 
fetish,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit,  consisted 
of  a  brass  pan  containing  a  lump  of  clay  adorned 
with  parrot's  feathers.  Another  was  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  various  roots  in  an  earthen  pot.  Many  are 
compounds  of  a  number  of  strange  and  disgusting 
things  which  remind  us  of  the  contents  of  the 
witches'  cauldron  in  Macbeth.  Some  of  these  may 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  second  class  of 
fetishes,  and  have  been  at  first  symtols  rather  than 
receptacles.  A  s]iirit  may  be  lodged  in  the  object 
selected  as  fetish  by  simple  exposure  in  the  open 
air,  or  by  invitation.  Frequently  the  intervention 
of  a  fetish-priest  is  necessary,  with  his  ceremonial 
and  hocus-pocus  formula  of  consecration.  Again, 
some  chance  circumstance  may  cause  an  otherwise 
inditt'erent  object  to  be  made  a  fetish. 

A  negro,  hastening  from  his  hut  in  order  to  escape  from  an 
enemy,  knocked  against  a  stone  and  hurt  himself.  He  suiwe- 
quently  took  up  tliis  stone  and  constituted  it  as  his  fetish.  A 
Kaflr  broke  off  a  piece  of  the  anchor  of  a  stranded  ship.  As  he 
diixl  soon  after,  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  aUribuled  bis 
I  death  to  the  power  of  the  anchor,  and  booourcd  it  aoootdingly. 
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A  fetish  is  more  fully  trusted  when  experience 
has  proved  its  value  by  success  in  trade,  war, 
hunting,  or  fishing,  or  as  a  protection  against 
disease  and  danger.  The  owner  talks  to  it,  asks 
its  advice,  lays  his  complaints  before  it,  and  calls 
npon  it  on  every  urgent  occasion.  It  is  rubbed 
with  palraoil,  has  palm-wine,  beer,  rum,  or  milk 
poured  over  it,  and  is  sprinkled  with  blood  of  animals 
or  even  of  man.  To  swear  by  the  fetish  is  the  most 
binding  of  oaths.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  fails, 
after  warnings  and  reproaches,  to  perform  what  is 
expected  of  it,  it  may  be  punished,  thrown  away, 
buried,  given  away,  or  sold.  Every  fetish  has 
its  special  province  of  efficiency.  One  prevents 
sickness,  another  heals  it,  others  grant  long  life, 
children,  wisdom,  courage,  safety  m  travelling  or 
inwar,  protection  against  thunder,  success  in  trade, 
fair  winds,  rain,  etc.  In  short,  they  are  supposed 
to  procure  every  imaginable  blessing  and  avert 
every  conceivable  misfortune.  They  are  to  be  found 
everywhere — at  the  entrance  to  towns,  in  the  huts 
and  over  the  doors,  by  every  road,  at  the  foot  of 
rocks  and  trees,  or  hung  on  men's  necks.  Some 
fetLshes  are  private,  belonging  to  individuals  or 
families  ;  others  are  public,  ana  protect  villages  or 
tribes  from  misfortune  by  war  or  pestilence.  The 
latter  sometimes  have  priests  and  temples  dedi- 
cated to  them.  The  chiefs  house  is  the  home  of 
nomeroos  fetishes ;  in  fact,  he  himself  may  be  a 
fetish  endowed  with  supernatural  power,  such  as 
that  of  making  rain.  The  priests  of  the  fetish- 
deity  are  naturally  assimilated  to  him,  and  are 
credited  with  the  possession  of  similar  powers.  In 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  fetish,  as  well  as  of  the 
idol,  there  are  two  currents  of  opinion.  Many 
fetish-worshippers  declare  positively  that,  for  ex- 
ample, 

'the  tree  is  not  the  fetiah.  The  fetish  is  the  invisible  spirit 
which  tiaa  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  tree.  It  cannot  consume 
the  offerings  of  tood  which  are  made  to  it,  but  it  enjoys  the 
spiritual  part  o(  them,  and  leaves  the  visible  bodily  element.' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  lower 
conception  by  which  the  material  fetish  itself  is 
the  obiect  of  worship,  the  spirit  which  inhabits  it 
being  forgotten  or  neglectecL  Tylor  says  that  the 
negro  usual  ly  combines  the  two  as  forming  a  whole, 
and  this  whole  is  (as  the  Europeans  call  it)  the 
fetish,  the  object  of  his  religious  worship.  Turner, 
in  his  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  1861  (p.  527), 
says: 

'  On  the  isle  of  Nukunono  Kakaafo  worship  used  to  be  paid  to 
the  Tui  Tokelau,  or  Lord  of  Tokelau ;  and  this  was  a  stone 
wrapped  up  in  matting,  and  held  so  sacred  that  only  the  kin(< 
durst  view  it,  and  even  he  only  once  a  year,  when  it  assumed  a 
fresh  suit  of  matting.  As  ttiis  stone  was  considered  so  sacred, 
it  was  natural  for  the  people  to  identify  it  with  the  deity. 
Whatever  offerings  were  made  to  the  stone  were  made  to  the 
god ;  whatever  petitions  they  had  to  address  to  the  god  were 
addressed  to  the  stone.  Which  is  here  the  god.  the  stone  or 
thedeityr- 

Ab  in  the  case  of  Class  II.,  the  transition  of  fetishes 
of  Class  III.  to  the  idol  is  easy.  A  few  dabs  of 
paint  or  scratches  with  a  knife  are  sufficient  to 
convert  a  shapeless  stone  or  post  into  an  anthropo- 
morphic figure.  Idols  are  rare  amongst  most  of 
the  coast  tril^es  of  West  Africa,  but  are  common 
among  all  the  interior  tribes. 

(4)  ClaS-S  IV.— The  term  'fetish'  is  frequently 
used,  though  more  in  general  literature  than  by 
scientific  writers,  of  non-religious  magical  appli- 
ances, c/iarms,  or  amulets,  which  have  a  virtue  quite 
independent  of  anp  gods  or  spirits.  Such  are  the 
piece  of  the  rope  with  which  a  man  has  been  hanged 
carried  by  the  superstitious  gambler,  and  the 
divining-rod  used  for  the  discovery  of  springs  of 
water.  To  this  class  belong  such  fetishes  as  the 
kite's  foot  hung  round  the  neck  of  a  Basuto  child, 
so  that  he  may  escape  misfortune  with  the  swift- 
ness of  the  kite  in  its  flight.  Another  child  wears 
the  claw  of  a  lion,  in  order  that  hb  life  may  be  as 
firmly  secured  against  all  danger  as  that  of  a  lion. 
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This  class  of  so-called  fetishes  is  dealt  with  more 
fully  in  art.  MAGIC. 

(5)  Class  V. — Material  things  are  sometimes  the 
objects  of  a  make-believe  worship.  The  Devonshire 
farmer,  who  at  Christmas  salutes  his  apple-trees 
with  much  ceremony,  oflering  them  a  bowl  of  cider 
and  a  toast,  does  not  think  of  them  as  tenanted  by 
a  tree-god.  When  a  Japanese  housewife  gives  her 
needle  one  day's  rest  in  the  year,  and  sets  before  it 
a  tiny  offering  of  cake,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  needle  is  taken  for  a  sentient  thing, 
or  is  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  a  spirit.  She  does 
not  call  it  kami,  or  'god.'  Both  of  these  practices 
are  due  to  the  pleasure  which  men  take  in  dramatio 
make-believe.  The  writer  is  not  aware  how  far 
this  applies  to  the  annual  honours  paid  in  India 
by  the  artisan  to  his  tools,  which  Herbert  Spencer 
would  include  under  the  term  '  fetishism.'  Under- 
lying all  such  cases  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  vague  sense 
of  ^atitude,  whether  to  the  inventor  or  to  Nature, 
which  may  eventually  result  in  real  worship.  The 
kitchen-furnace  in  Japan  is  a  recognized  kami,  or 
'god,'  and  tree -worship  had  probably  its  origin 
in  some  such  practices  as  that  described  above, 
which  are  known  all  over  the  world  as  well  as  in 
Devonshire. 

The  above  clas.ses  of  fetish  often  merge  into  one 
another  in  the  most  perplexing  way.  An  object 
which  by  one  person  is  worshipped  for  its  intrinsic 
qualities  (Class  I.)  may  be  regarded  by  another 
as  the  abode  of  a  spirit  (Class  III.),  or  as  a  mere 
symbol  (Class  II.).  Tylor  (ii.  205)  points  out  that 
'  the  negro  can  say,  ' '  In  this  river,  or  tree,  or 
amulet  there  is  a  wong  [fetish-deity]."  But  he 
more  usually  says,  "This  river,  or  tree,  or  amulet 
is  a  wong."'  Again,  the  same  writer  says(ii.  176) : 
'  So  close  is  the  connexion  conceived  between  spirit 
and  image,  that  the  idol  is  itself  called  "wong."' 
The  medicine  or  magical  appliance  which  in  one 
case  is  purely  non-religious  may  in  others  be  for- 
tified by  a  prayer  or  incantation.  The  practice  of 
prefixing  the  sign  of  Jupiter  to  medical  prescrip- 
tions is  perhaps  not  wholly  obsolete  with  ourselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  ostensibly  religious  fetish 
may  be  found  to  owe  its  efficacy  to  some  physical 
property  of  the  material  object  in  question. 

3.  Religious  value  of  fetishism. — Fetishism  is, 
no  doubt,  an  undeveloped  or  a  degraded  form  of 
religion  ;  yet  it  rests  on  a  principle  which  the 
higher  religions  are  unable  to  dispense  with  alto- 
gether. In  the  nature  of  things,  the  sfjiritual  must 
be  represented  by  the  physical.  Christianity  has 
its  Cross,  its  Eucharist,  its  Baptismal  water.  Un- 
fortunately, the  evidence  relating  to  fetish- worship, 
though  plentiful  enough,  seldom  enables  us  satis- 
factorily to  trace  the  history  of  the  ideas  which 
underlie  it.  Missionaries  are  hampered  by  their 
religious  prejudices ;  travellers  seldom  have  the 
necessary  previous  training  for  that  thorough 
knowledge   of   savage    languages   without   which 

Erecision  is  impossible.  Supposing  that  a  "Tim- 
uctoo  savant,  visiting  this  country,  saw  an  edu- 
cated English  gentleman  prostrate  himself  before 
a  wafer  of  bread,  how  wholly  false  and  inadequate 
an  impression  he  would  receive  of  an  institution 
whose  history  is  traceable  back  for  thousands  of 
years  through  many  varying  forms  of  ritual  and  be- 
lief !  Not  that  the  traveller  is  much  to  blame.  But, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  learn  from  the  fetish-worshipper,  or 
even  from  the  priest,  the  reasons  for  practices  which 
they  pursue  in  imitation  of  their  predecessors. 
They  themselves,  in  fact,  seldom  know  much  about 
them.  Yet  all  fetishes  must  have  a  history  of  some 
sort.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  with  de  Brosses  (op.  cit. 
p.  182) : 

*  On  n'eEit  pas  oblig6  de  rendre  raison  d'une  choae  06  il  n'y  en 
a  point ;  et  ce  seroit,  Je  pense,  aseez  inutilement  qu'on  eu  cher- 
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cheroit  d'autre  que  la  craint«  et  la  tolie  dont  Teaprit  hiiinain 
est  suaceptible,  et  que  la  facility  qu'il  a  dans  de  telles  disposi- 
tionaienianterdessuperetitionsdetoutcesp^e.  Le  F^tichiame 
est  da  genre  de  ces  choeos  si  absurdes  qu'on  peut  dire  qu'elles 
DO  latMUtt  prise  au  raisonnement  qui  voudroit  lea  combattre.' 

Fear  and  folly  do,  no  doubt,  play  a  great  part, 
but  Herbert  Spencer  is  nearer  the  truth  when  he 
says  {Study  of  Socioloay*,  1880,  p.  305) :  '  The  wrong 
beliefa  are  superficial,  and  there  is  a  right  belief 
hidden  by  them.'  There  would  be  no  spurious 
coins  if  there  were  not  a  genuine  gold  or  silver  cur- 
rency. We  are  sometimes  able  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  striving  after,  or  a  lapse  from,  something  higher, 
associated  with  what  might  at  first  sight  appear  a 
gross  form  of  fetishistic  superstition. 

In  644  a  prophet  aroM  in  Eastern  Japan  who  persuaded  his 
neighbours  to  worship  a  ffrass-ffreen  caterpillar  with  black  spota, 
promising  them  that,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  enjoy  lon^  life 
and  riches.  The  movement  spread  so  far  and  so  rapidly  that 
the  authorities  intervened  ;  the  prophet  was  executed,  and 
his  religion  suppressed.  This  might  seem  pure  fetishism  of  a 
low  type.  Yet,  when  we  are  told  that  the  god  was  called  the 
God  of  the  Eternal  World  and  the  God  of  Gods,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  caten)illar  was  merely  a  symbol,  and  that  the 
movement,  recorded  by  no  friendly  observer,  was,  in  reality,  a 
protest  against  the  prevailing  polytheism  of  the  time.  The 
circumstance  that  the  devotees  of  the  new  god  threw  their 
property  into  the  highways  indicates  a  degree  of  religious 
exaltation  hardly  to  be  produced  by  the  mere  worship  of  a 
caterpillar.  Pausanias  informs  us  (ix.  40)  that  in  his  time 
the  Greeks  worshipped  the  sword  of  Agamemnon,  Surely  it  was 
not  simply  a  bit  of  metal  to  which  they  paid  their  devotions. 
Its  association  with  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  men  of  the  Homeric 
age  must  have  counted  for  much  in  the  motives  for  their  rever- 
ence. The  material  object  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Ise  in 
Japan  is  a  metal  mirror  enclosed  in  a  box,  and  never  seen  by 
anybody.  Doubtless,  some  dull-witted  devotees  take  this  fetish 
(OUss  II.)  for  the  actual  deity;  others  know  that,  historically, 
it  represents  the  Sun  or,  rather,  the  Sun-goddess ;  but  the 
majority  have  reached  the  higher,  though  less  correct,  concep- 
tion  of  the  god  as  a  great  Divine  ancestor,  who  from  heaven 
exercises  a  providential  guardianship  over  Japan.  The  animal- 
worship  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  was  something  more  than 
the  mere  adoration  of  bulls  and  cats. 

Fetishism — taking  the  word  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive signification — rests  on  two  principles.  The 
first  is  what,  in  modem  phrase,  we  call  the  imma- 
nence of  Deity ;  the  second  is  the  necessity  which 
there  is  for  the  spiritual  to  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  physical.  But  the  savage  s  conceptions  of 
them  are  crude  and  inadequate,  and  his  unintelli- 
gent application  of  them  has  resulted  in  a  profuse 
outgrowth  of  gross  superstition. 
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FETISHISM  (American). — Among  the  native 
tribes  of  the  two  Americas,  fetishism  is  rife.  They 
regard  the  fetish  as  intrinsically  possessing  that 
ma^c  power  known  to  some  of  the  N.  Amer. 
Indians  as  orenda,  the  essential  essence  which 
enables  the  object  to  achieve  supernatural  results. 
But  the  ability  to  perform  these,  and  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  fetish,  depend  greatly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  object  containing  tlie  magic  power. 
The  possession  of  a  fetish  presumes  possession  of 
its  magical  properties. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  the  untutored 
Indian  intelligence  all  things— animals,  water,  the 
earth,  trees,  stones,  the  lieavenly  l)odies,  even 
night  and  day,  and  such  pio])erties  as  light  and 
darkness— are  regarded  as  possessing  animation 
and  the  power  of  volition.     It  is,  however,  the 


general  Indian  belief  that  many  of  these  are  under 
the  power  of  some  spell  or  potent  enchantment. 
The  rocks  and  trees  are  the  living  tombs  of  im- 
prisoned spirits,  resembling  the  Dryads  of  folklore, 
so  that  it  18  not  at  all  strange  to  the  Indian  mind 
to  perceive  an  imprisoned  intelligence,  more  or  less 
powerful,  in  any  object,  no  matter  how  uncommon 
the  vehicle— indeed,  the  more  uncommon,  the  more 
probable  it  would  appear  as  the  place  of  detention 
of  some  powerful  intelligence  imprisoned  therein, 
for  revenge  or  some  similar  motive,  by  the  spell  of 
some  mighty  enchanter. 

Nearly  all  the  belongings  of  a  shaman  or  medi- 
cine-man are  classed  as  fetishes  by  the  N.  Amer. 
Indians.  These  usually  consist  of  the  skins  of 
beasts,  birds,  and  serpents ;  roots,  bark,  powders, 
and  numberless  other  objects.  But  the  fetish 
must  be  altogether  divorced  from  the  idea  of 
religion  proper,  with  which  it  has  little  or  no  con- 
nexion, being  found  side  by  side  with  religious 
phases  of  many  types. 

The  fetish  may  be  a  bone,  a  feather,  an  arrow- 
head^  a  stick  carved  or  painted,  a  fossil,  a  tuft  of 
hair,  a  necklace  of  fingers,  a  stufiTed  skin,  the  hand 
of  an  enemy,  or  anything  which  might  be  suggested 
to  the  original  maker  in  a  dream  or  a  flight  of 
imagination.  It  is  sometimes  fastened  to  the 
scalp-lock,  the  dress,  the  bridle,  concealed  between 
the  layers  of  a  shield,  or  specially  deposited  in  a 
shrine  in  the  wigwam.  The  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  original  maker  is  usually  symbolic,  and  is  re- 
vealed only  to  one  formally  chosen  as  heir  to  the 
magical  possession  and  pledged  in  his  turn  to  a 
similar  secrecy. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  cult  of  fetishism  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
department  of  religious  activity,  a  point  existe  at 
which  the  fetish  begins  to  evolve  into  the  god. 
This  happens  when  fetishes  survive  the  test  of 
experie»ce,  and  achieve  a  more  than  personal  or 
tribal  popularity,  as  among  the  Zuni  Indians, 
examples  of  which  will  be  adduced  in  the  course 
of  the  article.  Nevertheless,  the  fetish  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  those  spirits  which  are  sub- 
servient to  man  (as,  for  example,  the  Arabian 
jinn)  than  of  gods  proper ;  and,  if  they  are  prayed 
and  sacrificed  to  on  occasion,  the  'prayers'  are 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  magical  invocation,  and 
the  •  sacrifices '  no  more  than  would  be  accorded  to 
any  other  assisting  agent.  Thus  sharply  must  we 
differentiate  between  a  fetish,  or  captive  spirit, 
and  a  god.  But  it  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  fetish  is  not  necessarily  a  piece  of  personal 
property.  It  may  belong  collectively  to  an  entire 
community,  and,  as  will  be  remarked  later,  it  is 
not  necessarily  a  small  article,  but  may  possess  all 
the  appearance  of  a  full-blo\^'n  idol.  An  idol, 
however,  is  the  abode  of  a  god — the  image  into 
which  a  deity  may  materialize.  A  fetish,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  a  sub- 
servient spirit  whicli  cannot  escape,  and  which,  if 
it  would  gain  the  rank  of  godhead,  must  do  so  by 
a  long  series  of  luck-bringing,  or,  at  least,  by  the 
performance  of  a  number  of  marvels  of  a  protective 
or  fortune-making  nature. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  belief  exists  in  the 
Indian  mind  that  there  are  many  wandering  spirits 
who,  in  return  for  food  and  other  comforts,  are 
willing  to  materialize  in  the  shape  that  the  savage 
proviites  for  them,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  chase 
and  otlier  spheres  of  life. 

1.  The  Eskimos.— Among  the  Eskimos,  fetishism 
presents  itself  in  an  almost  perfect  form,  and  with 
them  is  found  one  of  the  few  instances  of  making 
a  fetish  of  the  human  body.  Nelson  {IS  RBFAV, 
1899,  pt.  1,  p.  429)  states  that  along  the  coast  of 
Norton  Sound  and  the  Lower  Yukon  a  new-bom 
child  is  sometimes  put  to  death  for  the  purpose 
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of  having  the  services  pf  its  shade  to  secure 
success  in  hunting.  The  child  must  be  killed 
secretly,  and  its  body  stolen,  so  that  no  one  may 
know  of  the  occurrence.  The  body  is  then  dried, 
placed  in  a  bag,  and  worn  on  the  person  or  carried 
in  the  kayak  at  sea.  By  carrying  the  body  the 
hunter  believes  that  he  compels  its  shade,  which  is 
clairvoyant,  to  assist  in  finding  game,  and  so  to 
direct  the  flight  of  his  spear  that  the  animals  he 
hunts  cannot  escape.  Ttie  Eskimos  also  employ 
masks  to  assist  them  in  the  chase.  These  are 
carved  to  represent  supernatural  beings,  the  tun- 
ghat,  or  wandering  genii,  and  are  believed  to  possess 
the  qualities  of  the  animals  they  depict,  the  spirit- 
ual essence  of  which  enters  into  the  wearers. 
They  are  supposed  to  watch  for  game,  and,  by 
some  clairvoyant  power,  to  see  it  at  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  hunter  is  then  guided  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  masks  to  find  it.  They  are  also  supposed 
to  guide  the  spears  in  flight.  Among  the  people 
of  the  Kaviak  Peninsula  and  Kotzebue  Sound,  the 
possession  of  the  dried  body  of  a  weasel,  worn  in  a 
pouch  or  belt,  is  supposed  to  endow  the  owner 
with  agility  and  prowess  as  a  hunter.  In  all  ca.ses 
it  follows  that  the  owner  of  any  mummified  animal 
carries  with  it  power  over  its  shade,  which  be- 
comes the  servant  of  the  possessor. 

The  Eskimos  nattirally  attach  great  importance 
to  those  fetishes  which  they  believe  bring  them 
success  in  whale-hunting.  To  this  end  they  em- 
ploy images  of  fabulous  and  other  animals.  These 
are  of  practically  the  same  class  as  the  mask  fetishes 
alluded  to  above.  A  whaling  umiak  always  carries 
a  number  of  fetishes,  such  as  a  wolf's  skull,  a  dried 
raven,  the  axis  vertebra  of  a  seal,  feathers,  the 
skin  of  a  golden  eagle,  or  the  tip  of  a  red  fox's 
tail.  Little  stone  and  crystal  images  of  whales  are 
also  worn.  The  Unalit  of  Bering  Strait  believe 
that  their  arrows  and  other  weapons,  when  marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  wolf  or  otner  totem,  become 
invested  with  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  animal 
represented,  and  are  endowed  with  some  special 
fatality.  The  women  of  the  wolf  gens  braid  strips 
of  wolf-skin  in  their  hair,  and  boys  wear  a  wolfs 
tail  behind  in  their  belts.  In  these  customs  we 
may  trace  a  curious  blending  of  fetishism  and 
totemism,  in  the  use  of  the  totem  animal  or  its 
parts  as  fetishes  or  amulets. 

After  an  animal  is  killed,  the  hunter  carefully 
removes  and  preserves  the  bladder.  These  bladders 
are  used  in  the  '  Bladder  Festival,'  a  feast  to  the 
dead,  and  are  supposed  to  contain  the  shades  of 
the  slain  animals.  When — in  some  ceremonies — 
the  bladders  are  burst  in  the  water,  it  is  believed 
that  they  release  the  imprisoned  shade,  and  that 
it  swims  out  to  sea  and  enters  the  body  of  an  un- 
born animal  of  its  own  species.  If  the  shade  is 
well  pleased  with  the  treatment  given  it  by  the 
hunter,  they  say  it  will  not  be  afraid  to  meet  him 
in  its  new  form,  and  will  permit  him  to  approach 
and  kill  it  again  without  trouble.  On  the  Alaskan 
mainland,  the  shamans  place  a  small  ivory  carving 
of  a  whale  in  a  male  child's  mouth  directly  after 
birth,  so  as  to  feed  him  upon  something  that  will 
make  him  grow  up  a  fine  hunter.  It  is  believed 
that  a  pair  of  gloves  having  the  feet  of  a  sea-parrot 
sewn  to  them  will  bring  success  in  salmon-fishing, 
as  the  bird  is  a  clever  fisher — an  instance  of  what 
might  be  called  '  sympathetic '  fetishism. 

What  would  seem  to  be  a  species  of  ancestor- 
worsliip  mingles  with  the  feti.shism  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Eskimos,  according  to  Turner  {11  EBEW, 
1894,  p.  201),  for  lie  states  that  certain  fetishes 
are  worn  '  as  remembrances  of  deceased  relatives. 
These  have  the  form  of  a  headless  doll  depending 
from  some  portion  of  the  garment  worn  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  bo<ly,'  and,  of  course,  are  fetishes 
into  which  they  hope  the  spirit  of  the  ancestor 


may  be  coaxed  to  reside,  so  that  by  means  of  its 
clairvoyant  gift  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  wearer. 

Besides  those  enumerated  above,  the  Eskimos 
possess  many  other  varieties  of  fetish.  Frequently 
a  shaman  is  employed  to  coax  a  wandering  spirit 
into  a  fetish  body,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Nelson  (op.  cit.  434)  states  that  '  an  heirloom 
(paituk)  may  become  a  fetich  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
treme age  and  long  possession  in  one  family.  Such 
objects  are  treasured,  and  are  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  They  are  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  reason  and  to  be  gifted  with  supernatural 
powers  to  aid  and  protect  their  owners.' 

Eskimo  women  wear  belts  made  of  the  incisors 
of  reindeer,  taken  out  with  a  small  fragment  of 
the  alveolus  adhering  to  them,  and  attached  scale- 
like to  a  rawhide  strap.  When  one  of  these  has 
been  in  the  family  for  a  long  time,  it  is  believed  to 
acquire  a  certain  virtue  for  curing  disease  :  the 
afi'ected  part  must  be  struck  smartly  a  number  of 
times  with  the  end  of  the  belt.  A  married  woman 
who  desires  a  son  procures  a  small  doll-like  ima^e 
from  a  shaman,  who,  after  performing  certain 
secret  rites  over  it,  advises  her  to  sleep  with  it 
under  her  pillow. 

When  selling  skins  they  cut  off  a  small  fragment, 
and  place  it  in  a  pouch ;  or,  if  selling  an  entire 
seal,  they  cut  off"  and  swallow  the  tip  of  its  tongue 
in  order  to  retain  the  essential  essence  or  spirit  of 
the  animal.  In  several  of  their  folk-tales  it  is 
mentioned  that  certain  persons  took  small  pieces 
from  skins,  and  that  afterwards  these  agam  be- 
came full-sized  skins,  to  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
thus  indicating  the  meaning  of  this  custom. 
They  place  implicit  faith  in  such  fetishes,  which 
they  believe  to  have  been  in  contact  with  super- 
natural beings  and  objects  which  by  their  general 
appearance  recall  the  effect  expected  from  the 
fetish — a  well-known  phase  of  sympathetic  magic. 
Other  fetishistic  objects  enumerated  by  Murdoch 
('Point  Barrow  Expedition,'  9  BBEW,  1892,  pp. 
436-441)  are  bunches  of  the  claws  of  the  bear  or 
wolverine,  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  wolf,  the 
head  or  beak  of  the  gull  or  raven,  a  small  dried 
flounder,  the  young  unbranched  antler  of  a  rein- 
deer, the  last  three  joints  of  a  reindeer  fawn's 
foot,  the  sub-fossil  incisor  tooth  of  some  ruminant, 
the  tusk  of  a  young  walrus,  and  the  stuffed  skin 
of  a  black-bellied  plover.  A  charm  of  great  value 
to  the  mother  who  has  a  young  babe  is  the  canine 
tooth  of  a  polar  bear,  as  she  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that,  while  she  wears  it,  her  milk  supply  can- 
not fail. 

An  instance  of  tribal  fetishism  is  noticeable  in 
the  Ai-yd-g'Hk,  or  '  Asking  festival,'  when  a  wand 
known  by  the  same  name  is  made,  having  three 
hollow  globe  like  attachments  hanging  to  it.  It  is 
used  by  a  man,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  to  obtain 
the  wishes  of  all  the  various  members  of  the  tribe, 
who  in  turn  ask  for  something  which  he  obtains 
for  them  from  the  other  niem&rs.  This  wand  is 
much  respected,  and  it  is  considered  wrong  to 
refuse  any  request  made  with  it.  In  some  parts 
of  the  Lower  Yukon,  instead  of  stating  their 
wishes,  they  make  small  images  and  hang  them 
on  to  the  wand  held  by  the  man,  who  conveys  it 
from  one  to  another. 

2.  Athapascan  family. — The  Apaches,  both  male 
and  female,  wear  fetishes  which  they  call  tzi-daltai, 
manufactured  from  lightning-iiven  wood,  generally 
pine  or  cedar  or  fir  from  the  mountains  (Bourke, 
'J  RBEW,  p.  587).  These  are  highly  valued,  and 
are  never  sold.  They  are  shaven  very  thin,  rudely 
carved  in  the  semblance  of  the  human  form,  and 
decorateil  with  incised  lines,  representing  the 
lightning.  They  are  small  in  size,  and  few  oithem 
are  painted. 
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Bourk«  de(erib«e  one  which  an  Apache  chief  carried  aboul 
vith  him,  made  ol  a  piece  o(  lath,  unpaiiitcd,  having  drawn 
upon  it  a  tlgun  in  yellow  with  a  narrow  l)lack  band,  and  three 
■nake-heada  with  whit*  eyes.  It  waa  further  decorated  with 
pearl  buttons  and  small  eagle-down  fealhem.  The  reveree  and 
obverse  were  identical. 

Many  uf  the  Apaches  fixed  a  small  piece  of 
malachite  to  their  guns  and  bows  to  make  them 
shoot  accurately.  Bourke  {op.  cit.)  mentions  a 
class  of  fetish  which  he  terms  'phylacteries.' 
These  are  pieces  of  buckskin,  or  other  material, 
upon  which  are  inscribed  certain  characters  or 
symbols  of  a  religious  or  '  medicine '  nature,  and 
tliey  are  worn  attached  to  the  person  seeking  to  be 
benefited.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  fetish  in 
that  they  are  concealed  from  the  public  gaze. 

Such  a  phylactery,  saj'S  Bourke,  ' itself  "medicine,"  may  he 
employed  to  enwrap  other  "medicine"  and  thus  augment  its 
own  potentiality' (op.  ctt.  691).  He  describes  several  ol  those 
object*.  One  worn  by  an  Indian  named  Ta-ul-tzu-je  '  was  tightly 
roUed  in  at  least  half  a  mile  of  .  .  .  saddlers'  silk,'  and  when 
brought  to  light  was  found  to  consist  of  a  small  piece  of  buckskin 
two  mches  square,  upon  which  were  drawn  red  and  yellow 
crooked  lines  which  represented  the  red  and  yellow  snake.  In- 
side were  a  piece  of  malachite,  a  small  cross  of  lightning-riven 
pine,  and  two  very  small  perforated  shells.  The  cross  they  desig- 
nated 'the  hlack  wind.'  Another  'phylactery'  consisted  of  a 
tiny  bag  of  hoddentin  (on  which  see  ERE  i.  602^),  holding  a 
small  quartz  crystal  and  four  feathers  of  eagle-down.  This 
phylactery,  it  w.as  explained,  contained  not  merely  the  '  medi- 
cine '  of  the  crystal  and  the  eagle,  but  also  that  of  the  black 
bear,  the  white  bear,  the  yellow  bear,  and  the  yellow  snake. 

3.  Iroquoian  family. — Most  things  that  seem  at 
allunnatural  are  accepted  by  the  Hurons  as  oky, 
or  supernatural,  and  therefore  it  is  accounted  lucky 
to  find  them.  In  hunting,  if  they  find  a  stone  or 
other  object  in  the  entrails  of  an  animal,  they  at 
once  make  a  fetish  of  it.  Any  object  of  a  peculiar 
shape  they  treasure,  for  the  same  reason.  They 
greatly  fear  that  demons  or  Vicked  spirits  will 
purloin  these  fetishes,  which  they  esteem  so  highly 
as  to  propitiate  them  in  feasts  and  invoke  them  in 
song.  The  highest  type  of  fetish  obtainable  by  a 
Huron  was  a  piece  of  the  onniont,  or  great  armoured 
serpent,  a  mythical  animal  revered  by  many  N. 
Amer.  tribes.  The  medicinal  virtue  of  some  fet- 
ishes is  regarded  as  very  great,  one  old  woman  of 
the  Lower  Canada  Hurons  preserving  the  mummied 
embryo  of  a  deer,  which,  she  said,  the  manitou  had 
given  her  during  a  severe  illness  of  which  it  had 
cured  her. 

4.  Al^onquian  family. — Hoffman  states  ('The 
Menommi  Indians,'  I4  BBEW,  1896,  pt.  1,  p.  74) 
that  at  the  medicine  lodges  of  the  tribe  there  are  pre- 
served fetishes  or  '  amulets,  worn  above  the  elbows, 
which  consist  of  strands  of  beaded  work,  metal 
btuidsor  skunk  skins,  while  bracelets  of  shells, buck- 
skin, or  metal  also  are  worn.'  A  great  tribal  fetish 
of  the  Cheyenne  was  their  medicine  arrow,  which 
was  taken  from  them  by  the  Pawnees  in  battle. 
The  head  of  this  arrow  projects  from  the  bag  which 
contains  it,  and  is  covered  with  delicate  waved  or 
spiral  lines  which  denote  its  sacred  character.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  palladium  of  the  tribe.  A  peculiar 
type  of  fetish  consisted  of  a  mantle  made  from  the 
skm  of  a  deer,  and  covered  with  feathers  mixed 
with  headings.  It  was  made  and  used  by  them  as 
a  mantle  of  invisibility,  or  charmed  covering,  to 
enable  spies  to  traverse  an  enemy's  country  with 
impunity.  In  this  instance  the  ifetishistic  power 
depended  upon  the  devices  drawn. 

$•  Siouan  family. — The  principal  fetishes  among 
the  Hidatsa  tribe  of  the  Sioux  are  the  skins  of 
foxes  and  wolves,  the  favourite  war-fetish  being 
the  strip  oft"  the  back  of  a  wolf-skin,  with  the  tail 
hanging  down  the  shoulders.  They  make  a  slit  in 
the  skin,  through  which  the  warrior  puts  his  head, 
so  that  the  skin  of  the  wolfs  head  hangs  down  upon 
his  breast.  These,  of  course,  are  totemic  fetishes. 
The  most  common  tribal  fetishes  with  the  Siouan 
tribes  are  (or  were)  buffalo  heads,  the  neck-bones 
of  which  tin'.y  preserve  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  bufl'alo  herds  from  removing  to  too  great  a 


distance  from  them.  At  certain  periods  they  per- 
form a  ceremony  with  these  Itones,  which  consists 
in  taking  a  potsherd  with  live  coals,  throwing 
sweet-smelling  grease  upon  it,  and  fumigating  the 
bones  with  the  smoke.  There  are  certain  trees  and 
stones  which  aie  regarded  as  fetishes ;  beside  them 
the  Siouans  make  offerings  of  red  cloth,  red  paint, 
and  other  articles.  But  all  have  their  i)ersonaI 
fetishes,  and  in  all  hunting  and  warlike  excursions 
the  '  medicine,'  or  fetish,  is  carried.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  head,  claws,  stuffed  skin,  or  other 
representative  of  the  fetish  animal.  Even  their 
horses  are  provided  with  fetishes  in  the  shape  of  a 
deer's  horn,  to  ensure  their  swiftness.  The  rodent 
teeth  of  the  beaver  are  regarded  as  potent  charms, 
and  are  worn  by  little  girls  on  their  necks  to  make 
them  industrious. 

6.  Shoshonean  stock. — At  Sikyatki  in  Arizona,  a 
territorial  nucleus  of  the  Hopi,  l^ewkes  (17  RBEW, 
pt.  2,  p.  729  f.)  had  opportunities  of  inspecting  many 
mteresting  fetish  forms.  A  number  of  these  dis- 
covered in  native  graves  were  pebbles  of  botryoidal 
shape,  with  a  polished  surface,  or  with  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  some  animal  or  other  form. 

A  good  example  of  a  fetish  which  has  almost  attained  godhead 
is  that  at  the  Antelope  rock  at  Walpi,  '  around  which  the  Snake 
dancers  biennially  carry  reptiles  in  their  mouths.  There  is  in 
one  side  a  niche  in  which  is  placed  a  much  larger  mass  of  that 
material  [hematite],  to  which  prayers  are  addressed  on  certain 
ceremonial  occasions,  and  upon  which  sacred  meal  and  prayer 
emblems  are  placed.' 

Many  of  the  personal  fetishes  of  this  people 
consist  of  cephalopod  fossils,  some  of  which  are 
wrapped  up  in  sacred  bundles  which  are  highly 
venerated,  the  latter,  of  course,  being  tribal 
fetishes. 

In  one  grave  was  found  a  single  large  fetish  of  a  mountain 
lion,  made  of  sandstone,  in  which  legs,  ears,  tail,  and  eyes  are 
represented,  the  mouth  still  retaiiinig  the  red  pigment  with 
which  it  was  coloured.  It  is  almost  identical  with  those  used 
by  the  Hopi  at  the  present  day. 

7.  Zufii  family.— Gushing  (S  RBEW,  1883)  seems 
to  think  that  fetishism  among  the  Zunis  aiose  from 
the  supposition  they  entertained  that  they  were 
kin  with  animals,  or,  in  other  words,  that  their 
fetishes  were  totemistic.  It  is  in  this  stage  that 
totemism  and  fetishism  meet,  and  the  two  are  by 
no  means  incompatible,  though  thejr  very  often 
flourish  side  by  side.  Fetishism  of  this  description 
is,  indeed,  the  natural  concomitant  of  a  totemistic 
system.  Zuiii  fetish  objects  are  usually  natural 
concretions,  or  objects  in  which  a  natural  resem- 
blance to  animals  iias  been  heightened  by  artificial 
means.  Ancient  fetishes  are  much  valued  by  the 
Zuiiis,  and  are  often  found  by  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  pueblos  inhabited  by  their  ancestors,  and  as 
tribal  possessions  are  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another.  The  shamans  believe  them 
to  be  the  actual  petrifactions  of  the  animals  they 
represent.  The  Zufii  philosophy  of  the  fetish  is 
given  in  the  Tale  of  the  Two  Sun  Children,  in- 
stanced by  Gushing  {op.  cit.  14  f.) : 

'  Now  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  hardened,  even  the 
animals  of  prey,  powerful  and  like  the  fathers  (gods)  themselvee, 
would  have  devoured  the  children  of  men  ;  and  the  Two  thought 
it  was  not  well  that  they  should  all  be  ijennitted  to  live,  "  for," 
said  they,  "  alike  will  the  children  of  men  and  the  children  of 
the  animals  of  prey  multiply  themselves.  The  animals  of  prey 
are  provided  with  talons  and  teeth ;  men  are  but  poor,  the 
finished  beings  of  earth,  therefore  the  weaker." 

Whenever  they  came  across  the  pathway  of  one  of  these 
animals,  were  he  great  mountain  lion  or  Imt  a  mere  mole,  they 
struck  him  with  the  Are  of  lightning  which  they  carried  in  their 
magic  shield.  Thlu  I  and  instantly  he  was  shrivelled  and  burnt 
into  stone. 

Then  said  they  to  the  animals  that  they  had  thus  changed  to 
stone,  "  "rhat  ye  may  not  l)e  evi!  unto  men,  l)nt  that  ye  may  be  a 

f;reat  good  unto  them,  have  we  changed  .^ou  into  rock  everiast- 
ng.  By  the  magic  breath  of  prey,  by  the  heart  that  shall 
endure  forever  within  you,  shall  ye  be  made  to  serve  instead  of 
to  devour  mankind.'* 

Thus  was  the  surface  of  the  earth  hardened  and  scorched 
and  many  of  all  kinds  of  beings  changed  to  stone.  Thus,  too,  it 
happens  that  we  find,  here  and  there  throughout  the  world, 
their  forms,  sometimes  large  like  the  licings  themselves,  aonie- 
tlmee  ihriveUed  and  distorted.    And  we  often  see  among  lb* 
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rocks  the  (orms  of  many  beings  that  live  no  longer,  which  shows 
us  that  all  was  different  in  the  *'  days  of  the  new.'* 

Of  these  petrifactions,  which  are,  of  course,  mere  concretions 
or  strangely  eroded  rock  forms,  the  Zuftis  say,  "  Whomsoever  of 
as  may  be  met  with  the  light  of  such  great  good  fortune  may 
««  (discover,  find)  them  and  should  treasure  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  sacred  (magic)  power  which  was  given  them  in  the  days 
of  the  new.'" 

This  tradition  furnishes  additional  evidence 
relative  to  the  preceding  statements,  and  shows 
the  motive  wherein  lies  the  power  of  fetishes.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  hearts  or  the  great  animals  of 
prey  are  infused  with  a  spirit  or  '  medicine '  of 
magic  influence  over  the  hearts  of  the  animals 
thev  prey  upon,  and  that  they  overcome  them 
with  their  breath,  piercing  their  hearts  and  quite 
numbing  them.  Moreover,  their  roar  is  fatal  to 
the  senses  of  the  lower  beasts.  Tlie  mountain  lion 
absorbs  the  blood  of  the  game  animals  ;  therefore 
he  possesses  their  acute  senses.  Again,  those 
powers,  as  derived  from  his  heart,  are  preserved  in 
Lis  fetish,  since  his  heart  still  lives,  even  althougli 
his  body  be  changed  to  stone.  It  happens,  there- 
fore, that  the  use  of  the.se  fetishes  is  chiefly 
connected  with  the  chase.  But  there  are  excep- 
tions. The  great  animals  of  the  chase,  although 
fetjshistic,  are  also  regarded  as  supernatural 
beings,  whose  mytliological  position  is  absolutely 
defined. 

In  the  City  of  the  MLsta  lives  Poshaian-k'ia,  father  of  the 
Medicine  societies,  a  culture-herodeity,  whose  abode  is  guarded 
by  six  bemgs  known  as  the  '  prey-gods,'  and  it  is  their  counter- 
feit presentments  that  are  used  as  fetishes.  To  the  north  of 
the  City  of  the  Mists  dwells  the  Mountain  Lion  prey-god ;  to 
the  west,  the  Bear  ;  to  the  south,  the  Badger ;  to  the  east,  the 
Wolf;  above,  the  Eagle  ;  below,  the  Mole.  These  animals  pos- 
sess not  only  the  guardianship  of  the  six  regions,  but  also  the 
mastership,  not  merely  geographic,  but  of  the  medicine  powers 
which  emanate  from  them.  They  are  the  mediators  between 
Poshaian-k'ia  and  man.  The  prey-gods,  as  'Makers  of  the 
Paths  of  Life,'  are  given  high  rank  among  the  gods,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  their  fetishes  are  *  held  as  in  captivity'  by 
the  priests  of  the  various  medicine  orders,  and  greatly  venerated 
by  them  as  mediators  between  themselves  and  the  animals  they 
represent.  In  this  character  they  are  exhorted  with  elaborate 
prayers,  rituals,  and  ceremonials,  and  sometimes  placated  with 
sacrifices.  Of  the  prey-gods  of  the  hunt  (we-tnad-kd-i')  the 
special  priests  are  the  members  of  the  Oreat  Coyote  People,  the 
choeen  members  of  the  Eagle  and  Coyote  gentet,  and  of  the 
Prey  Brother  priesthood.  These  prey-gods  appear  to  be  almost 
QDique,  and  may  be  indicated  as  an  instance  where  fetishism  has 
become  allied  with  rclijcious  belief.  They  depict,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  same  species  of  prey-animals  as  those  supposed  to 
gmird  the  six  regions,  the  exceptions  being  the  Coyote  and  the 
Wild  Cat.  Each  one  of  the  six  species  of  prey-animals  is  sub- 
divided into  six  varieties.  They  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priests,  and  members  and  priests  of  the  sacred 
societies  are  required  to  deposit  their  fetishes,  when  not  in 
UM,  with  the  Keeper  of  the  Medicine  of  the  Deer.  These 
•medicines,'  or  memberships,  alone  can  perfect  the  shape  of 
the  fetishes  and  worship  them. 

The  '  Day  of  the  Council  of  the  Fetishes  '  takes 
place  a  little  before  or  after  the  winter  solstice  or 
national  New  Year.  The  fetishes  are  taken  from 
their  place  of  deposit,  and  arranged  according  to 
species  and  colour,  in  front  of  a  symbolic  slat  altar, 
quadrupeds  being  placed  upright,  and  birds  sus- 
pended from  the  rafters.  The  fetishes  are  prayed 
to,  and  prayer-meal  is  scattered  over  them.  Chants 
are  intoned,  and  a  dance  performed  in  which  the 
cries  of  the  fetish  beasts  are  imitated.  A  prayer 
with  responses  follows.  Finally,  all  assemble 
round  the  altar,  and  repeat  the  great  invocation. 

The  use  of  the  fetislies  in  hunting  among  the 
Znfii  is  extremely  curious  and  involved. 

The  himter  ifoes  to  the  House  of  the  Deer  Medicine,  where  the 
vessel  containing  the  fetishes  is  brought  out  and  placed  before 
him.  He  sprinkles  sacred  meal  over  the  vessel  in  the  direction 
he  intends  to  hunt,  chooses  a  fetish  from  it,  and  presses  it  to 
his  lips  with  an  inhalation.  He  then  places  the  fetish  in  a 
buckskin  tog  over  his  heart.  Proceeding  to  the  hunt,  he  de- 
pomt«afpider-knotof  yucca  leaves  where  an  animal  has  rested, 
imitatefl  its  cry,  and  is  thus  supposerl  to  contlne  it  within  a 
narrow  circle.  He  then  breathes  deeply  from  the  nostrils  of 
the  fetish,  as  though  inhaling  the  magic  breath  of  the  God  of 
Prey,  and  puffs  the  breath  long  and  loudly  in  the  direction 
whither  the  beast's  tracks  tend,  in  the  Ijelief  that  the  breath 
he  has  borrowed  from  the  prey-god  will  stiffen  the  limbs  of 
the  animal  he  hunts.  When  the  beast  is  caught  and  killed,  he 
Inhales  Its  suspiring  breatli.    Then  he  again  breathes  into  the 


nostrils  of  the  fetish.  He  then  dips  the  fetish  in  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  slain  quarry,  sips  the  blood  himself,  and  devours 
a  part  of  the  liver.  The  fetish  is  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
replaced  in  the  buckskin  pouch  witn  a  blessing,  afterwards'  being 
duly  returned  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Deer  Medicine. 

The  Zuni  priesthood  of  the  Bow  has  three 
fetishes — the  Mountain  Lion,  the  White  Bear,  and 
the  Knife-feathered  Monster.  The  last  is  probably 
a  tutelar  deity,  and  was  perhaps  the  Zuni  god  of 
war — an  instance  of  the  reversion  of  a  full-fledged 
deity  to  the  status  of  a  fetish,  probably  occasioned 
by  the  popularity  and  wide-spread  nature  of 
fetishism  among  ttiis  people.  They  have  also  an 
equine  fetish  borrowed  from  the  Navahos,  and 
known  as  '  The  Pony ' ;  and  from  the  same  people 
they  have  adopted  a  sheep  fetish,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  ensure  fecundity. 

8.  Mexico  and  Central  America. — Although 
traces  of  fetishistic  belief  undoubtedly  make  their 
appearance  in  the  religious  systems  of  both  Mexico 
and  the  ancient  civilizations  of  Central  America, 
concrete  examples  of  them  are  rare,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  religions  had  reached  a  stage  far  be- 
yond the  fetishistic  radius.  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
point  to  any  particular  reaction  against  fetishism, 
as  we  can  in  the  case  of  Pern  in  the  reign  of  Manco 
Ccapac,  unless  it  be  the  alleged  policy  of  Nezahual- 
coyotl  towards  the  elimination  of  the  swarming 
deities  of  the  Mexican  provinces,  many  of  which 
probably  were  merely  overgrown  fetishes.  But 
the  heresies  of  the  Tlatoani  of  Tezcuco  are  possibly 
fabulous. 

The  only  Mexican  idol  now  in  existence  was 
most  probably  of  fetishistic  origin.  This  is  the 
uncouth  basalt  figure  of  the  so-called  Teoyao- 
mim^ui — in  reality  Centeotl — the  '  Corn-mother.' 
The  image  shows  signs  of  having  been  evolved,  in 
its  design,  from  the  bundles  of  maize  carried  on 
the  backs  of  women  at  her  festival,  and  provided 
with  a  face  back  and  front.  This  figure  appears 
to  reproduce  the  primitive  fetish  which  it  super- 
seded, and  we  seem  to  have  confirmation  here  of 
the  process  noted  among  the  Zuni  Indians.  The 
first  missionary  of  Achiotlan,  Fray  Benito,  cited 
by  Burgoa  {Hist,  de  la  Prov.  de  Predicatores  de 
Guascaca,  Mexico,  1674,  ch.  xxviii. ),  destroyed  at 
Mictlan,  or  Yoopaa,  an  '  idol '  cut  from  an  emerald 
of  great  value,  of  the  size  of  a  thick  capsicum  pod, 
on  which  was  skilfully  engraved  a  small  bird  and 
a  serpent  coiled  ready  to  strike.  This  the  present 
writer  suspected  to  be  a  fetish,  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  Eduard  Seler  confirmed  his  suspicions  in  his 
'  Deities  and  Kelig.  Conceptions  of  the  Zapotecs,' ' 
and  further  identified  it,  from  the  hieroglyphs  on 
its  surface,  with  the  Mexican  god  Quetzalcoatl,  or 
'  Feathered  Serpent.'  But  the  latter  circumstance 
would  seem  to  make  it  an  amulet  bearing  the 
god's  name,  and  not  a  fetish."  There  are,  how- 
ever, instances  where  amulets,  especially  jewels 
of  great  value,  have  been  worshipped  owing  to 
tlieir  connexion  with  some  great  deity,  as  among 
tlie  Hindus,  and  this  may  be  a  case  in  point. 

The  tepitoton,  or  small  liousehold  idols  of  Mexico, 
were  perhaps  of  fetishistic  origin.  We  know  very 
little  about  them  save  that  they  were  broken  by 
the  people  at  the  end  of  every  '  sheaf  '  of  fifty-two 
years,  when  it  was  considered  that  the  world 
might  possibly  come  to  an  end.  The  ceremony  then 
held  was  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  sacred 
fire  throughout  Mexico,  and,  if  these  small  figures 

1  us  Bull.  BE,  1904,  p.  284  ff.  ;  cf.  n.  668. 

'  Dorsoy  ('  Siouan  Cults,'  It  RBEW,  1894)  calls  the  amulet  '  a 
personal  fetish.'  It  does  not  appear  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
so.  An  amulet  is  considered  to  be  directly  aymboUc  of  a  deity, 
power,  faith,  or  idea  ;  a  fetish  is  rarely  symbolic,  but  is  merely 
an  acceptable  or  suitable  (or  temptingly  grotesque  (?J)  abode  for 
a  spirit,  imprisoned  therein  voluntarily  or  otherwise.  It  might, 
however,  be  brought  against  this  view  that  symbols  are  fetish- 
istic, inasmuch  as  the  wearers  believe  them  to  be  Imbued  or 
surcharged  with  the  spirit  or  essence  of  the  deity,  power,  faith, 
or  idea  they  typify. 
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represented  '  hearth  and  home,'  as  in  some  aspects 
did  the  Roman  lares  and  petrntes,  t)iey  would 
hardly  have  been  destroyed.  It  is  more  probable 
that  they  were  fetishistic,  like  the  household 
huacas  of  Peru. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  some  instances, 
in  a  religion  so  advanced  as  was  that  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, of  the  survival  of  strictly  fetishistic  ideas. 
These  are  found  in  close  connexion  with  the  com- 
and  rain-spirit  worship.  Fetishism  has  an  inti- 
mate association  with  early  agriculture.  The 
spirits  imprisoned  or  dwelling  voluntarily  in  the 
fetishes  which  protect  the  fields  assist  the  growth 
of  the  crops,  and  subsequently  develop  into  '  food- 
gods.'  But  their  natural  forces  become  abated  by 
reason  of  striving  after  too  much  fertility  of  soil, 
and  they  require  a  rest.  Such  a  rest  the  Mexicans 
gave  to  their  rain-  and  maize -gods  every  eight 
years,  at  the  festival  of  the  Atamalquahztli,  or 
'  feast  of  porridge  -  balls  and  water,  when  the 
usual  staples  of  existence  were  for  a  space  aban- 
doned by  the  people,  so  that  the  productive  gods 
might  have  repose. 

9.  California.  —  Some  interesting  phases  are 
noticeable  among  the  Seri  Indians  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  Gulf.  McGee  (17  RBEW,  1898,  pt.  1,  p. 
185*)  instances  among  them  the  use  of  pottery 
fetishes  or  small  figurines  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fictile  ware,  to  ensure  that  the  vessels  being 
fired  will  not  crack.  The  fetish  is  moulded  at  the 
same  time  and  from  the  same  material  as  the 
vessel,  and  then  fired  with  it  '  theoretically  as 
an  invocation  against  cracking  or  other  injury, 
but  practically  as  a  "  draw-piece  "  for  testing  the 
progress  of  the  firing.' 

In  their  observances  prior  to  warfare  the  Seri 
make  use  of  many  fetishistic  objects,  and  in  battle 
strive  to  obtain  those  of  the  enemy,  which  they 
treasure  as  fetishes.  Their  hereditary  enemies, 
the  Papago,  reciprocate  these  customs,  a  case 
occurring  where  an  aged  warrior  long  wore  an 
Apache  arrow-point  as  a  protective  against  Apache 
arrows.  A  Papago  shaman  also  wore  a  Seri  arrow- 
head for  a  similar  purpose.  The  Seri  are  never 
without  imitations  of  what  they  believe  to  bo  the 
fetishes  of  an  enemy. 

McGee  (pp.  cit.  p.  269*  f.)  says  that  '  the  day  before  the  1896 
expedition  entered  their  stronghold,  a  band  of  warriors  and 
women  were  frightened  from  a  freshly  slaughtered  cow  by  a 
party  of  vaqueros  so  suddenly  that  their  arms  were  left  behind 
— and  these  included  a  heavy  Springfield  "remodelled"  rifle, 
lacking  not  only  ammunition  but  breechblock  and  firing-pin  ; 
while  Don  Andris  Noriega,  of  Costa  Rica,  and  L.  K.  Thompson, 
of  Hermosillo,  described  a  rifle  of  modern  make  captured  simi- 
larly two  years  before,  which  was  in  good  working  order  and 
charged  with  a  counterfeit  cartridge  ingeniously  fashioned 
from  raw  buckskin  in  imitation  of  a  centre-fire  brass  shell  and 
loaded  with  a  polished  stone  bullet.'  These  weapons  are,  of 
course,  regarded  as  symbols  of  mystical  potencies,  as  were 
several  pseudo-machetes  made  from  rust-pitted  cask  hoops. 
Another  mock  machete  was  actually  carved  from  paloblanco 
wood  and  '  coloured  in  imitation  of  iron  blade  and  mahogany 
handle  by  means  of  face -paints,  and  even  furnished  with 
"eyes"  replacing  the  handle-rivets,  in  the  form  of  embedded 
iron  scales.' 

The  chief  use  of  the  weapons  of  the  whites  by 
the  Seri  is  shamanistic  and  symbolic.  As  regards 
their  own  weapons,  the  rude  appearance  and 
rarity  of  their  stone  arrow-heads  would  seem  to 
point  to  their  being  originally  manufactured  in 
fetishistic  mimicry  of  alien  devices,  and  it  is 
notable  that  they  are  still  made  only  by  the 
shamans  of  the  tribe.  Most  of  the  Seri  shields  or 
bucklers  are  fetishistic,  as  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  usually  made  from  pelican  or 
other  skins  much  too  thin  to  turn  aside  a  blow, 
their  magical  properties  being  considered  suffi- 
cient to  deflect  an  enemy's  strokes. 
^o-  .Peru.— Garcilasso  el  Inca  de  la  Vega  states ' 
that  in  the  earliest  times  in  Peru  each  district, 
each  nation,  each  family,  each  row  of  houses,  even 
1  Comnwnfon'M  Realea,  Lisbon,  1609,  lib.  1.  oh.  ix. 


each  dwelling,  had  its  own  god,  each  different 
from  thofte  of  all  others,  such  as  herbs,  plants, 
flowers,  stones,  pebbles,  pieces  of  jade  and  jasper. 
That  many  of  these  were  fetishes  cannot  be 
doubted.  He  also  mentions  that  many  of  these 
lesser  deities  were  animals,  which  would  seem  to 
imjdy  a  totemic  system.  But  animals  are  useil  as 
fetishes  as  well  as  totems,  as  in  Dahomey  '  and  on 
the  Slave  Coast."  In  Peru  the  population  was 
divided  into  tribes,  or  aylliis,  supposed  to  be  con- 
sanguineous, each  of  which  had  its  own  pacca- 
risca,  or  place  of  origin — usually  a  fabulous  one — 
which  was  generally  a  group  of  rocks  rendered 
conspicuous  Dy  their  shape  and  isolation.  These 
were  often  treated  as  fetishistic,  and  were  regarded, 
in  some  instances,  as  the  abodes  of  spirits  im- 
prisoned by  the  gods,  or  else  as  folk  who  had  been 
turned  into  stone  by  the  same  agency.  Such 
stones  or  monoliths  were  to  be  seen  at  Tiahuanaco, 
Pucara,  Xauxa,  Pachacamac,  and  Caxamarca. 

But,  most  important  perhaps  of  all  fetishistic 
examples  to  be  found  on  the  American  hemi- 
sphere were  the  himcas.  The  word  now  signifies 
'treasure-house,'  or  'ruins  of  a  treasure-house.' 
In  Incan  times  it  implied  tliat  the  object  was  one 
to  which  worship  should  be  given,  and  it  denoted 
objects  of  worship  of  all  descriptions.  We  have 
to  do  for  the  most  part  with  portable  hiiacas, 
although  some  immovable  ones  were  fetishes,  such 
as  those  mentioned  at  Tiahuanaca  and  elsewhere. 
These  portable  huacas  included  the  conopas,  which 
were  in  reality  household  gods,  and  as  such  are  of 
no  more  interest  here  than  are  the  huacanqui,  or 
amulets  proper.  Many  of  the  movable  huacas 
were  stones  or  pebbles  of  unusual  shape  or  colour, 
unshaped  by  hand  ;  but  often  they  were  carved  to 
resemble  fruits,  animals,  or  persons. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  fetishistic 
huacas  was  the  ccompa  which  guarded  the  irriga- 
tion channels  from  leakage  and  destruction.  Other 
fetishes,  called  chichic  or  huanca,  were  set  up  at 
the  boundaries  of  the  fields.  They  represented  a 
gigantic  stalk  of  maize,  carved  in  stone,  and  their 
supposed  office  was  to  induce  the  maize-spirit  to 
make  the  plant  grow  to  the  greatest  possible  size. 
A  form  of  fetishism  which  marks  the  transition 
between  primitive  agricultural  fetishes  and  deities 
was  that  of  the  '  mother '  spirits  whose  function 
it  was  to  cause  the  various  plants  to  take  root  and 
grow.  Such  are  the  acsumama,  or  potato-mother  ; 
the  quinuamama,  or  quinua  -  mother ;  and  the 
saramama,  or  maize-mother.  These  were  usually 
embodied  in  hard  stones,  laboriously  wrought  into 
the  shape  of  the  ear  of  maize  and  the  other 
plants  of  which  they  were  the  guardians.  Ab- 
normal plants  themselves  were  occasionally  used 
as  fetishes,  as,  for  example,  when  the  rows  of 
grains  were  twisted  spirally  round  the  core  of  the 
ear,  instead  of  being  straight.  Such  a  plant,  or 
pirlina-sara,  was  placed  as  a  protective  fetish  on 
the  top  of  the  pirlina,  or  corn-crib,  where  the 
maize  was  stored.  The  saramama  was  also  placed 
in  one  of  the  pirlinas.  It  was  made  of  the  finest 
new  maize-stalks,  and  was  richly  clothed.  On 
being  asked  by  a  spirit-interpreter  whether  it  could 
live  until  next  year,  if  it  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
it  remained  until  the  following  harvest ;  but,  if  it 
announced  its  inability  to  survive  until  that 
period,  it  was  burnt,  and  another  figure  was  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

There  is  evidence  that  fetishism  in  Peru  lingered 
until  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  national 
mythology.  Bollaert  states'  that  in  the  Pass  or 
Abra  of  Pichuta  he  noticed  a  pile  of  stones  with 

1  J.  A.  Skertchly,  Dahomey  as  it  is,  London,  1874. 
3  Bosnian,  Description  0/ Guinea,  London,  1814,  Letter  xix. 
s  Anlig^iarian,  ethnological  and  other  Researches  in  Hew 
Oratuuia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chili,  etc.,  London,  186Q. 
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quids  of  coca  on  it.  Tlie  stones,  called  apachitos, 
according  to  the  Mercuric  Peruyano  for  1794,  '  were 
adored  as  deities.'  They  are  found  in  all  the 
mountain  passes,  and  doubtless  originated  in  Incan 
times,  when  those  who  were  laden  with  baggage, 
when  they  had  to  face  a  dangerous  track,  laid 
down  their  load,  and  as  a  sign  of  gratitude  offered 
the  first  thing  they  could  find  or  lay  hands  on  to 
the  local  spirit,  saying  '  Apachecha,  which  means 
'  to  him  who  has  given  me  strength.' 

XI.  Brazil. — '  Idols,'  says  Prince  Maximilian  in 
his  Travels  in  the  Brazils  (London,  1820,  p.  67), 
'  are  nowhere  seen  among  the  Tapuyas,  and  it  is 
only  on  the  River  Amazon  that  certain  images 
have  been  found  which  seem  to  have  a  connection 
with  the  religious  creed  of  the  inhabitants.'  This 
would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of 
Christoval  de  Acufla,^  who  says  that  the  Amazon 
River  tribes  had  gods  who  rendered  them  active 
assistance  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  war.  On  an 
expedition  of  war  one  of  the  war-gods  was  placed 
in  the  prow  of  the  boat ;  on  a  fishing  expedition 
this  place  was  occupied  by  a  '  god '  holding  a  fish. 
When  not  in  use  these  fetishes  were  kept  in 
baskets  ;  and,  should  the  expedition  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, the  images  were  thrown  aside,  and  re- 
placed by  others.  Thus  we  learn  how  the  savage 
carefully  experiments  with  a  chosen  spirit  before 
he  raises  it  to  the  level  of  a  god. 

The  Ua{)es  River  tribes  possess  '  divine  stones ' 
of  quartz,  jasper,  or  jade,  to  the  piercing  of  which 
they  devote  several  years  of  labour.  On  the 
Upper  Jamunda  is  to  be  found  a  lake  formerly 
consecrated  to  the  '  Mother  Moon,'  into  which 
the  fabled  Amazons  threw  their  muirdkitim,  or 
sacred  stones,  representing  animals,  fishes,  and 
other  symbolic  objects.  The  Ipurinas  make 
fetishes  of  the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  as  do 
other  S.  Amer.  tribes,  and  the  ancient  Caribs  were 
punctilious  in  preserving  the  bones  of  their  fore- 
fathers, which,  after  they  had  been  cleaned, 
bleached,  and  painted,  they  kept  in  a  wicker 
basket  full  of  spices  suspended  from  the  doors  of 
their  dwellings. 

12.  Colombia.  —  The  ancient  serai  -  civilized 
Mnysca-Chibcha  race,  who  inhabited  a  portion 
of  this  Republic,  manufactured  many  fetish-like 
articles  of  gold,  both  in  the  shape  of  human  beings 
and  in  that  of  frogs  and  fantastic  animals.  These 
they  deposited  in  the  tombs  of  their  dead,  and  in 
their  dwellings.  The  Goaiirais,  who  inhabit  the 
Colombian  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  keep  a 
number  of  large  golden  '  dolls,'  called  guaras, 
which  are  veritable  fetishes,  and  are  supposed  to 
bring  good  luck  to  all  who  see  them.  But  in  order 
to  see  them  an  offering  must  be  made — a  heifer  at 
the  least— or  the  loss  of  sight  is  risked.  These 
figures  have  often  served  as  the  supreme  arbiters 
of  peace  and  war  among  the  tribes.  Any  chief 
who  possessed  one  and  sent  it  to  an  enemy  at  once 
brought  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
gmtra  ia  carefully  enclosed  in  a  case  wrapped  in 
wadding,  from  which  it  is  drawn  only  once  a  year 
to  be  bathed.  The  day  is  marked  by  festivities 
and  the  sacrifice  of  oxen.  The  origin  of  the  guaras 
is  unknown  to  the  Goajiras,  who  say  that  they 
have  posses-sed  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
inherit  them  from  father  to  son.  There  are  two 
which  are  widely  celebrated  :  one  at  Samenta, 
and  that  of  the  Cacique  luipara,  at  Ischamana. 
Smaller  fetishes  called  keiiesia  are  owned  by 
numerous  Indians,  and  partake  of  the  general 
nature  of  personal  fetishes.'^ 
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FETISHISM  (Indian).— I.  Universal  preval- 
ence and  nature. — Fetishism  is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  Animism  universally  inherent  in  the  religious 
practices  of  the  population  of  India.  It  is  a  very 
common  superstition  of  the  educated,  and  part  of 
the  actual  religion  of  the  uneducated  masses,  and, 
of  course,  of  the  savages  in  their  daily  life.  It  is 
thus  ubiquitous  under  the  surface  of  all  the  formal 
religious  beliefs  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  is 
present  everywhere  in  the  domestic  and  similar 
customs  and  m  the  folklore  of  the  people.  The  main 
cause  of  its  universality  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
eclecticism  of  that  agglomerate  of  heterogeneous 
beliefs,  aboriginal  and  imported,  which  goes  by 
the  generic  name  of  '  Hinduism,'  and  is  the  pre- 
vailing recognized  religion  of  the  people,  largely 
colouring  every  other  form,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
that  religion  for  absorbing  and  assimilating  parts 
of  all  the  ancient  faiths  that  happen  to  survive 
among  its  extremely  varied  adherents.  A  second- 
ary but  important  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
popular  Muhammadanism  of  India  is,  in  reality,  a 
graft  of  that  faith  on  the  indigenous  Hinduism, 
retaining  practically  all  the  superstitions  handed 
down  by  Hindu  ancestors  to  converts,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  count  many  generations. 

But,  while  fetishism  is  thus  in  evidence  all  over 
India,  it  exists  there  fundamentally  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  to  be  found  concurrently  with  the 
various  forms  of  religion  which  obtain  in  the 
Western  world :  discredited  by  the  philosopher 
and  man  of  education,  and  unrecognized  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  official  creeds,  occupying  largely  the 
position  of  magic  and  witchcraft  and  their  survivals 
among  Christians.  The  natives  of  India,  in  fact, 
in  adopting  the  ideas  giving  rise  to  the  practice 
of  fetishism,  have  much  in  common  with  the  in- 
habitants of  nearly  every  other  religion  of  the 
civilized  world. 

2.  Definition. — In  India  the  root-idea  of  the 
fetish  is  spirit-possession.  The  fetish  is  an  object 
containing  an  in-dwelling  spirit,  and  thus  proper 
for  worship  as  being  capable  of  influencing  the 
lives  of  those  connected  with  it.  And  in  pursuance 
of  this  idea  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Indian 
villager  adopts  as  a  fetish  any  conceivable  kind 
of  object,  especially  if  it  presents  an  unusual  ap- 
pearance. 

(a)  Spirit-possession. — Under  the  influence  of  the 
idea  of  spirit-possession  local  fetishes  are  con- 
tinually being  created.  Anything  which  can  be 
imagined  to  possess  a  spirit  is  suflScient  for  this 
purpose  :  a  hollow  tree,  a  heap  of  stones,  rags  left 
on  a  bush,  a  ruin  by  the  wayside  or  in  the  jungle, 
an  isolated  grave  or  hummock  tliat  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be  a  possible  grave,  even  a  milestone  of 
the  British  Government.  Any  kind  of  cairn,  grave, 
tomb,  or  monument  will  servo  as  a  fetish,  those  of 
English  men  and  women  being  not  uncommonly  • 
brought  into  requisition.  Once  a  story  of  sanctity 
is  started  by  an  honsst  or  casual  devotee,  or  by  a 
wary  would-be  priest  in  search  of  a  living,  its  mere 
currency  is  sufficient  for  all  the  neighbourhood  to 
believe,  for  the  tale  to  be  embroidered  with  accre- 
tions, and  for  the  place  to  be  provided  with  a  holy 
legend,  a  special  ritual,  and  a  list  of  miracles.  In 
a  Hindu  neighbourhood  all  the  virtues  of  the  fetish 
are  attributed  to  a  godling,  hero,  or  demon  ;  in  a 
Muhammadan  neighbourhood,  to  a  saint ;  among 
savages,  to  the  spirits.     But  the  sense  is  every- 
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where  the  same  :  it  is  lieM  to  he  wisdom  to  worship 
tlie  fetish,  ijecause  of  the  power  of  tlie  spirit  within 
for  mod  or  e\nl.  Tliese  notions  ore  occasionally 
carried  very  far  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Niikal- 
gaini  or  Nikarsinghl/ajtra (Nicholson's  '  devotees'), 
who  worshipped  the  well-known  General  John 
Nicholson,  of  Panjfib  Frontier  and  Delhi  fame, 
during  his  lifetime,  despite  repeated  severe  punish- 
ments at  the  hands  of^  their  fetish  for  so  doing. 
This  worship  is  nowadays  transferred  to  his  monu- 
ment in  the  MargallA  Pass. 

(6)  The  sacred  fire. — Attribution  of  a  mystical 
power  to  a  common  object  in  this  way  has  largely 
brought  about  the  vogue  of  the  sacred  fire  fetish 
in  India  among  all  sorts  and  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, alike  at  the  shrines  of  the  Hindus  and  Muliam- 
madans  and  at  the  holy  places  of  the  Dravidian 
and  other  non-Aryan  savages.  Such  fire  must  be 
ceremonially  produced  and  tended,  and  it  and  the 
ashes  it  causes  will  then  become  worshipful  as  con- 
taining a  guardian  spirit  and  curer  of  disease. 
But  the  volcanic  fires,  meteoric  lights,  and  ignes 
fatui  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
appear  to  be  venerated  as  manifestations  of  the 
powers  of  evil,  and  hardly  as  fetishes  proper,  though 
the  border  line  here  is  not  always  easy  to  define. 

3.  Family  and  tribal  fetishes. — Families,  especi- 
ally when  of  considerable  social  position,  are 
peculiarly  exposed  to  fetish  worship,  and  insUinces 
are  innumerable  throughout  India  of  some  object 
possessed  by  the  gnardian  spirit  of  the  family 
being  held  in  veneration  thereby.  Any  handy 
domestic  object  serves  for  the  abode  of  such  spirits : 
a  stone  in  the  courtyard,  an  old  pestle  and  mortar, 
a  doorpost,  a  flower-jar,  a  specially  planted  tree 
or  shrub,  and  so  on.  On  the  same  principle  the 
Santals  keep  sets  of  prophylactic  symbols  beside 
their  houses,  which  represent  the  abodes  of  the 
powers  of  Nature :  pieces  of  wood,  white  stones, 
arrow-heads,  and  iron  tridents.  Among  the  more 
civilized  tribes,  but  still  low  down  in  the  social 
scale,  such  symbols  become  rough  wooden  images 
set  up  together  in  groups,  or  rude  clay  models 
grouped  on  platforms,  which  are  regularly  wor- 
shipped as  the  tribal  protectors. 

4.  Trade  and  industrial  fetishes. — Closely  con- 
nected with  the  notion  of  the  family  and  tribal 
fetishes  are  those  revered  by  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. The  followers  of  practically  every  calling 
among  Hindus  worship  their  tools  or  means  of 
livelihood,  actually  or  symbolically.  The  object 
everywhere  is  the  protection  of  craft  interests  and, 
incidentally,  cures  in  general.  Instances  are  as 
numerous  as  the  occupations.  Thus,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  usually  at  fixed  periods 
and  feasts,  sailors  \vi\\  worship  their  boats ;  soldiers 
their  swords  and  other  weapons,  and,  in  some 
Native  States,  their  colours ;  merchants  and  bankers 
their  IxKiks ;  clerks  their  books,  pens,  and  ink- 
stands ;  grain-merchants  their  weights  daily ; 
farmers  their  oxen  and  ploughs ;  shepherds  their 
sheep ;  market-gardeners  their  scales ;  artisans 
their  tools  daily ;  working-jewellers  their  pincers 
and  blowpipes ;  carpenters  their  yard-measures  and 
also  their  adzes,  cnisels,  and  saws ;  shoemakers 
their  lasts  ;  tailors  their  scis.sors  ;  potters  and  many 
other  '  low  castes '  the  potter's  wheel  and  moulding- 
clay  for  luck ;  tanners  their  scrapers ;  curriers  their 
axes ;  navvies  their  mattocks ;  oilmakers  their 
presses  ;  barbers  their  razors,  scissors,  and  mirrors  ; 
religious  mendicants  their  begging-bowls  and  bags ; 
dancing  girls  their  musical  instruments. 

{a)  The  J'hags. — The  most  striking  instance  of 
a  fetish  of  this  description  is  the  pickaxe  of  the 
fliags,  a  criminal  brotherhood  now  suppressed,  who 
gained  their  livelihood  by  professional  murder  by 
strangling.  The  pickaxe  was  the  tool  used  for 
burying  the  victims ;  it  was  forged  with  great  cere- 


mony, and  was  especially  venerated  as  the  fetish 
of  the  association. 

(6)  The  corn-sieve,  house-broom,  plough,  and  rice- 
pounder. — In  India,  as  elsewhere  m  the  world,  the 
corn-sieve,  the  house-broom,  and  the  plough  are 
common  fetishes  connected  with  marriages  and 
births,  as  spirit-scarers  and  symbols  of  prosperity. 
To  these  in  India  must  be  added  the  rice-pounder. 

5.  Fetish  stones. — The  commonest  kind  of  feti.sh 
in  India  to  come  under  general  observation  consists 
of  a  stone  or  stones  regarded  as  representing  the 
village  spirit-guardians.  These  are  to  be  found 
practically  in  every  village  in  the  country,  and  are 
looked  upon,  according  to  the  degree  of  civilization 
of  the  inhabitants,  either  as  the  natural  abodes  of 
the  guardians  themselves  or  as  their  synilxjls,  or  as 
representatives  of  the  god  lings,  who,  in  their  turn, 
are  symbolical  of  the  various  powers  of  Nature. 
In  any  case  it  is  considered  right  and  wise  to  wor- 
ship tliem  and  to  treat  thein  with  ceremonial  re- 
verence. Curious  or  eccentric  form,  such  as  is 
exhibited  by  stalactites  in  caves,  is  the  usual 
visible  sign  of  spirit-possessed  stones,  and  for  this 
reason  many  of  them  are  the  remains  or  fragments 
of  ancient  and  forgotten  Buddhist  and  Hindu  carv- 
ings, or  even  pre-historic  implements.  So  also  any 
stone  that  lends  itself  by  form  to  phallic  worship 
is  sure  to  be  used  as  a  village  fetish.  In  this  way, 
too,  meteoric  stones,  and,  in  mountain  regions, 
striking  rocks,  or  boulders  that  glitter  or  are  in 
any  way  remarkable  by  peculiar  cleavage  or  other- 
wise, become  abodes  of  the  gods  which  attract 
special  worship. 

(a)  Footprints :  visnupada.  —  Miracle  ■  working 
and  worshipful  footprints  are  very  common  in  India, 
with  both  ancient  and  modem  attribution  of  sanc- 
tity—  among  Muhammadans  to  saints  and  to 
Muhammad  himself,  and  among  Hindus  to  all  sorts 
of  heroes  and  godlings.  Elaborately  carved  vis- 
nupada, or  footprints  of  Visnu,  whicli  are  true 
fetishes,  are  to  be  found  in  several  places,  and  are 
probably  copies  of  similar  footprints  of  Buddha, 
common  still  in  all  Buddhist  countries. 

(6)  Phallic  stones  (lihga):  perforated  stones, 
idlagrama,  grindstones:  'rain'  stones, — The  as- 
sumption of  spirit-possession  leads  in  the  ordinary 
course  to  that  of  magical  powers  available  for 
.securing  the  desire  of  devotees,  and  hence  of  fetishes 
in  general.  Hence  phallic  stones  (lihga)  in  par- 
ticular are  venerated  as  disease-curers.  But  the 
form  of  stone  which  is  specially  associated  ■with 
the  cure  of  ailments  and  defects  m  the  human  body 
is  that  which  is  naturally  or  artificially  perforated. 
In  addition  to  the  i>erforated,  split,  fissured,  and 
tunnelled  stones  anti  rocks  at  shrines  and  places  of 
pilgrimage,  both  the  kllagrama,  a  species  of  am- 
monite with  reputed  prophylactic  and  curative 
qualities,  which  is  ubiquitous  in  a  religious  sense, 
and  the  family  grindstone  must  be  placed  in  this 
category.  The  same  line  of  reasoning  has  pro- 
duced rain-getting  stones  in  parts  of  the  country. 

6.  Fetish  trees  and  plants. — Fetish  trees  are 
almost  as  common  as  fetish  stones,  and  the  forms 
that  most  usually  strike  the  observer  are  the  lotus 
and  the  ttdsi  (sweet  basil)  plant,  to  be  found  in  or 
near  almost  all  Hindu  dwelling-places.  The  latter 
is  frequently  also  grown  in  conjunction  with  the 
nim  tree  (Margosa).  The  pipal  or  sacred  fig,  the 
bel  or  wood  apple,  the  am.  (mango),  the  sal,  and  the 
betel-nut  (arcca)  palm  in  S.  India  are  samples  of 
other  trees  treated  as  the  natural  haunts  of  spirits 
and  therefore  worshipped.  So,  of  course,  are 
hollow  and  unusually  large  trees,  or  those  that 
grow  in  burial  and  cremation  grounds,  and  the  like. 
Specially  dark  or  '  ghostly '  groves  are  further  con- 
sidered to  be  the  abodes  of  spirits,  and  are  feared 
and  propitiated  accordingly. 

7.  Fetish  myths.— Myths,  stories,  and  legends 
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about  fetislies  are,  of  course,  legion,  and  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  as  numerous  in 
India  as  the  villages  themselves.  They  are  chiefly 
strictly  local  folk-tales  of  a  religious  cast,  usually 
made  up  of  the  traditional  incidents  peculiar  to 
their  class,  but  occasionally  throwing  a  valuable 
light  on  the  notions  of  the  people  in  tins  connexion. 
For  instance,  the  great  mass  of  religious  legend 
which  attaches  to  the  soil  of  the  Govardhan  HUl 
near  Mathura  has  led  to  the  belief  that  all  its 
stones  are  endowed  with  life.  Sometimes  such 
stories  acquire  a  certain  general  importance,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  legend  of  Lorik,  a  tribal  fetish 
among  the  widely  spread  and  numerous  Ahir  (q.v.), 
brought  into  vogue  to  account  for  the  tribe's  wor- 
ship of  a  particular  rock  at  Benares  and  of  a  fissured 
boulder  and  an  '  elephant '  stone  near  the  Markundl 
Pass.  Of  the  same  nature  and  social  importance 
are  the  very  numerous  and  popular  stories  to  ac- 
count for  the  beneficial  miracles  to  be  secured  at 
real  or  reputed  shrines  and  tombs  of  the  more 
widely  known  Muhanimadan  saints.  Indigenous 
and  imported,  such  as  Saklii  Sarwar,  Badru'd-din 
Anlia,  Khwaja  Khizar,  Salar  GhazI  (Zinda  Shah 
Madar),  Ghau.su' 1- Azam  ( Abdu'l  -  Qadir),  Sallm 
Chishti,  Shaikh  Farid,  Shah  Daula,  etc.  ;  or  of 
Hindu  godlings,  heroes,  or  holy  men,  whether  of 
classical  antiquity  or  of  comparatively  modern  or 
even  recent  date,  such  as  Bhairon,  Bhimsen,  Vetal, 
Gam  Gorakhnath,  Guru  Gugga,  Lai  Beg,  Jnmadi, 
etc.  ;  or  of  eclectic  media>val  and  modem  religious 
reformers,  like  Kabir  and  Ramanand.  Such  shrines, 
tombs,  monuments,  or  '  abodes '  contain  and  con- 
stitute real  wonder-working  fetishes  for  the  whole 
population,  Hindu  and  Mnhammadan  alike. 

8.  Human  sacrifices  in  connexion  with  fetish- 
ism.— There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  the  ritual 
connected  with  fetishism  in  India  that  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  a  discus.sion  on  the  subject.  It  is 
the  universal  practice  to  smear  any  and  every  kind 
of  fetish  that  can  be  conveniently  so  treated  with 
ruddle,  or  red  ochre,  or  red  paint.  The  bright  red 
stain  thus  produced  represents  the  blood  of  sacri- 
fices made  to  the  fetish,  which,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show,  were  originally  human.  The  sacrifice  of 
human  beings  has  been  prevalent  in  India,  sub  rosa 
at  any  rate,  throughout  all  historical  times  to  the 
present  day,  and  there  is  hardly  an  important 
building  or  architectural  structure  in  the  country 
that  has  not  a  story  of  snch  a  sacrifice  connected 
with  its  foundation,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
it  with  a  ghostly  guardian.  Under  the  influence 
of  civilization  and  the  pressure  of  governing  author- 
ities of  various  kinds  culminating  in  the  fear  of 
British  law,  actual  human  sacrifice  has  taken  on 
modified  forms  of  many  sorts  until  the  artificial 
reddening  of  the  fetish  to  procure  for  it  the  desired 
power  of  guardian  and  curer  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  original  sacrificial  ceremony. 

Miymiai.  —  Human  sacrifice  has  given  rise  to 
a  special  fetish  known  a«  momidi,  still  actively 
believed  in  and  used  under  the  necessary  prosaic 
modifications  demanded  by  British  law.  But  the 
veritable  momidi  should  consist  of  the  ceremonially 
distilled  fat  or  essence  of  a  murdered  boy,  and  is 
believed  to  be  of  inestimable  value  as  a  cure  and 
prophylactic.  At  the  present  day  this  unfortunate 
superstition  gives  rise  to  an  unreasoning  political 
fear  in  many  jiarts  of  the  country,  as  its  successful 
concoction  is  attributed  to  Europeans.  Surgeons 
with  a  taste  for  anatomy,  freemasons  (always 
regarded  by  the  ignorant  masses  as  a  kind  of 
sorcerers),  and  anatomical  collectors  for  museums 
are  especially  ex|>osed  to  suspicion  in  this  connexion. 

LiTlRATUltK. — There  in  no  book  devoterl  to  the  subject,  but 
there  are  very  many  that  may  be  usefully  consulted,  among 
which  the  following  may  l>e  specially  mentioned  :  W.  Crooke, 
PI{>  «  vols.,  Iy>ndon,  1896,  and  TO,  4  vols.,  Calcutta,  180« ; 
J.  M.  Campbell,  Spirit  Batit  o/  Belie/  and  Cuttotn,  Priv.  Priut, 


Bombay,  1885 ;  E.  T.  Dalton,  Dese.  Blhnol.  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta,  1872 ;  A.  C.  Lyall,  Asiatic  Studies'-,  2  vols.,  London, 
18i>9;  Monier-Williams,  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism*,  do.  1891 ; 

E.  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon,  do.  1810  ;  W.  Ward,  History, 
Lit.  and  Sel.  of  the  Hindoos^,  Madras,  1863 ;  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Works,  12  vols.,  London,  1862-77,  and  Vishnu  Purana,  do.  1840; 
A.  Bartb,  Religions  oj  India,  do.  1882 ;  F.  S.  Growse,  Raina- 
yana  of  Tulsl  Das,''  3  vols.,  Cawnpore,  1891 ;  R.  C.  Dutt,  Hist, 
of  Civilization  in  Ancient  India,  2  vols.,  London,  1893;  C. 
Manning:,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  2.  vols.,  do.  1869 ; 

F.  H.  Buchanan,  Eastern  India  (ed.  R.  Montgomery  Martin), 
3  vols.,  do.  1838;  RSjendralala  Mitra,  Indo-Aryans,  2  vols., 
London  and  Calcutta,  1881;  H.  H.  Risley,  TC,  i  vols., 
Calcutta,  1891 ;  E.  Thurston,  Castes  and  IV&es  of  S.  India, 

7  vols.,  Madras,  1909  ;  M.  A.  Sherring,  Hindu,  Tribes  and 
Castes  in  Benares,  3  vols.,  Calcutta,  1872-81 ;  J.  Wilson, 
Indian  Caste,  2  vols.,  Bombay,  1877  ;  Meer  Hassan  Ali,  Obs. 
on  the  SfussiUmauns  of  India,  2  vols.,  London,  1832 ;  N. 
Chevers,  Med,  Jurisprudence  for  India,  Calcutta,  1870 ;  H.  S. 
Colebrooke,  Miscell.  Essays^,  London,  1872 ;  J.  Forbes, 
Oriental  Memoirs,  2  vols.,  do.  1813;  J,  Fergusson,  Hist,  of 
Indian  and  Eastern  Architect.,  ed.  Burgess  and  Spiers,  do. 
1910,  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship'^,  do.  1873;  W.  E.  Heam, 
The  Aryan  Household,  do.  1879 ;  H.  B.  Rowney,  Wild  Tribes 
of  India,  do.  1882 ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Hindu  Mythology, 
Calcutta,  1882. 

An  immense  quantity  of  evidence  is  to  be  found  scattered 
about  in  all  sorts  of  books  and  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the 
people  of  India  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  esp.  the  Gazetteers  (from 
1870  onwards)  and  Census  Reports  (for  1881,  1891,  1901,  1911) 
of  Provinces  and  Native  States ;  local  Gowmment  Reports, 
Settlement  Reports,  and  official  Handbooks  of  Districts  and 
Native  States,  Archceol.  Survey  Reports,  Madras  Manual  of 
Administration  (3  vols.),  Bulletin  of  the  Madras  Museum ; 
JASBe,  JRAS,  JRASBo,  JRAI,  and  publications  of  the  Hak- 
luyt  Soc.  for  early  European  Travels;  As.  Quart.  Rev.,  As. 
Researches  (earh),  I A  (Bombay),  Calcutta  Review  (Calcutta), 
NINQ,  PiVy  (both  Allahabad',  1883-1891);  the  old  travellers 
not  yet  edited  by  the  IJakluyt  Soc,  e.g.  F.  Bernier,  Travels  in 
the  Moghul  Empire,  ed.  A.  ConstalJle,  London,  1891;  J.  B. 
Tavernier,  Travels  in  India,  ed.  V.  Ball,  do.  1889 ;  J.  A.  Maa- 
delslo.  Travels  from  Persia  into  the  East  Indies,  do.  1662 ; 
R.  Fitch,  Voyage,  ed.  J.  H.  Kyley,  do.  1899;  T.  Herbert, 
Travels  into  Asia  and  Afrique,  do.  i638;  J.  Ovington,  Voyage 
to  Surratt,  lOny,  do.  1696 ;  E.  Terry,  Voyage  to  East  India, 
do.  1777  ;  W.  Schouten,  Voiage  aux  Indes  Orientales,  Amster- 
dam, 1707 ;  J.  de  Thevenot,  Travels,  Ix>ndon,  1687 ;  F. 
Valentyn,  Oud  en  Nieuw  Oost  Indien,  5  vols.,  Amsterdam, 
1724. 

Of  more  modern  travellers  the  following  are  examples : 
Bholanauth  Chunder,  Travels  of  a  Hindoo,  2  vols.,  Loudon, 
1869 ;  J.  P.  Ferrier,  Caravan  Journeys,  do.  1868 ;  G.  T. 
Vigne,  Travels  in  Kashmir,  etc.,  2  vols.,  do.  1842 ;  K.  von 
Hiigel,  aschmir  und  das  Reich  der  Siek,  6  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1840-48  (Eng.  tr.  1846) ;  W.  Lloyd  and  A.  Gerard,  Caunpoor 
to  the  Boorendo  Pass,  2  vols. ,  London,  1840 ;  R.  Heber,  Journey 
through  the  Upper  Prov.'^,  2  vols.,  do.  1828 ;  W.  H.  Sleeman, 
Journey  through  Oude,  2  vols.,  do.  1858,  Rambles  and  Recollec- 
tions, ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  do.  1893  ;  V.  Ball,  Junqle  Life  in  India, 
do.  1880  ;  J.  Forsyth,  Highlands  of  Central  India  2,  do.  1872. 

There  are  many  local  descriptive  books,  e.g.  D.  C.  J.  II>betson, 
Panjab  Ethnography,  Calcutta,  1883 ;  G.  A.  Grierson,  Bihar 
Peasant  Life,  do.  1885 ;  R.  C.  Temple,  Legends  of  the  Panjab, 
3  vols,,  Bombay,  1883-1900,  Proper  Names  of  Panjabit,  do.  1883 ; 
M.  A.  Sherring,  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus,  London,  1868; 
W.  R.  Lawrence,  The  Valley  of  Kashmir,  do.  1895 ;  J.  Camp- 
bell, Thirteen  Years  among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan,  do. 
1864 ;  P.  Carnegy,  Races,  etc.,  of  Oudh,  Lucknow,  1868 ;  S.  C. 
Macpherson,  Report  upon  the  Khonds,  Calcutta,  1842 ;  F. 
Buchanan,  Journey  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar, 
3  vols.,  London,  1807 ;  J.  Tod,  Annals  of  Itajast'han,  2  vols., 
do.  1829-32  ;  J.  Malcolm,  Memoir  of  Central  India,  2  vols.,  do. 
1823;  S.  Hislop,  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  Central  Prov.,  Nagpur, 
1866;  F.  S.  Growse,  Mathura,  a  District  ifemoirS,  Allahabad, 
1883 ;  H.  A.  Oldfield,  Sketches  from  Nipal,  2  vols.,  Loudon, 
188i :  E.  J.  Gunthorpe.  Criminal  Tribes  of  Bon^ay,  etc., 
Bombay,  1882 ;  G.  D.  Upreti,  Proverbs  and  Folklore  ofKumaun 
and  Garhwal,  I.odiana,  1894. 

Of  definitely  historical  books  the  following  may  be  noted ; 
H.  M.  Elliot,  Hist,  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians, 

8  vols.,  London,  1867-77 ;  J.  Briggs,  ed.  of  Ferishta's  Rise  of 
the  Mahomedani Power  in  India  till  IGIS,  4  vols.,  do.  1829; 
D.  Wright,  Hist,  of  Nepal,  Cambridge,  1877. 

See  also  translations  of  vernacular  works  on  the  people  ; 
D.  Shea  and  A.  Troyer,  ed.  of  the  Ddbistdn,  3  vols.,  Paris, 
1843 ;  G.  A.  Herklots,  Qanoon-e-Islam,  London,  1832  ;  Bloch- 
mann  and  Jarrett,  ed.  of  Ain-i-Akbari,  3  vols.,  Calcutta,  1873- 
1894  ;  E.  Sachau,  tr.  of  al-Biriini,  London,  1888.  Cf.  also  the 
following  dictionaries,  glossaries,  etc. :  S.  W.  Fallon,  Diet,  of 
Hindustani  Proverbs,  ed.  R.  C.  Temple,  Benares,  1884,  etc.  ; 
J.  Dowson,  Class.  Diet,  of  Hindu  Mythol.,  Ix)ndon,  1879; 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Gloss,  of  Indian  Terms,  do.  1865 ;  H.  M.  Elliot, 
Suppl.  Gloss,  of  Indian  Terms,  ed.  J.  Beanies,  2  vols.,  do.  1869  ; 
T.  P.  Hughes,  DI,  do.  1886;  E.  O'Brien,  Gloss,  of  Multani 
Language,  Lahore,  1881 ;  H.  A.  Rose,  Diet,  of  Ethnog.  Panjab, 
1911. 

Of  books  devoted  to  folk-tales,  see  esp.  F.  A.  Steel  and  R.  C. 
Temple,  Wideawake  Stories,  Bombay,  1884  ;  C.  H.  Tawney, 
Katha-sarit-sthjara,  Calcutta,  1880;  M.  Frere,  Old  Deccan 
Days,  London,  1868;  L.  B.  Day,  Folk-tales  of  Bengal,  do.  1883, 
Oovinda  Sdmanta,  2  vols,  do.  1874  ;  J.  H.  Knowles,  Polk-lales 
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o/  Kmhmir,  do.  1888 ;  M.  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tate;  Cal- 
cutta, 1879;  J.  Jacobs,  Itullan  Fairy  TaUt,  London,  1892; 
C  Swynnerton,  Hnjd  Ragiitu,  CaU;utta,  1S84.  and  Romantio 
TaU» /mm  the  Panjab,  Loudon,  VMX        R.  (j.  TEMPLE. 

FICHTE.— Tha  philosophical  work  of  Kichte 
falls  into  two  well-defined  divisions,  corresponding 
closely  with  his  periods  of  residence  in  Jena  and 
Berlin  respectively.  The  work  of  the  first  period 
is  that  which  has  had  the  great^jst  influence  on  sub- 
sequent philosophical  speculation,  for  it  gave  direc- 
tion to  the  advance  which  was  made  on  Kant's 
position  by  post- Kantian  idealists,  while  his  teach- 
ing during  the  second  period  was  more  popular  in 
form  and  closely  bound  up  with  current  political 
events.  In  the  first  period  we  have  the  Wissen- 
schaft$lehre  (quite  inadequately  translated  as 
Theory  of  Krunvledge),  the  practical  philosophy  of 
the  Theory  of  Natural  Right  (Naturrecht)  and  of 
the  Ethics  (SitterUehre),  and  the  religious  philo- 
sophy of  the  essay  On  the  Ground  of  our  Belief  in 
the  Divine  Government  of  the  Universe.  In  the 
second  period  we  find  Fichte's  final  synthesis  of 
Knowledge  (shown  in  the  Wissenschaftslehre  to  be 
purely  formal),  H^iW  (established  as  the  ground  of 
reality),  and  the  Divine  Moral  Order  (in  which  the 
vocation  of  each  individual  is  grounded). 

'  From  this  point  onwarxlB  the  inquiry  centres  in  that  divine 
idea  of  the  world  which  appears  as  the  guiding  principle  in  the 
popular  works,  and  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  have  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  Wissenschaftslehre  in  its  earlier 
form.  In  certain  minor  doctrines,  the  new  expositions  differ 
from  the  Wissenschaftslehre  .  .  .  but  on  the  whole  we  find 
nothing  in  them  to  contradict  or  supersede  the  Wissenschafts- 
lehre. They  contain  a  wider,  more  concrete  view,  to  which 
Wissensthaftslehre  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction '  (Adam- 
son,  Fichte,  p.  190^ 

Before  describing  the  salient  features  of  Fichte's 
contribution  to  speculation,  we  must  briefly  sketch 
his  life  and  indicate  his  chief  writings. 

I.  Life.— Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (b.  1762)  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a  humble  handicraftsman  at 
liammenau  in  Upper  Lusatia,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  manufacturer. 

The  boy  was  meditative  and  earnest,  endowed  with  a  remark- 
able memory,  and  very  fond  of  reading.  These  characteristics, 
along  with  a  certain  obstinacy,  were  to  have  far-reaching 
effects  upon  his  life.  An  accident  brought  his  talents  to  the 
notice  of  a  nobleman,  who  sent  him  first  to  a  tutor,  and  then  to 
a  monastery-lilce  and  antiquated  foundation-school  at  Schulp- 
forta,  near  Naumberg. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  theo- 
logical faculty  at  Jena,  being  transferred,  however, 
to  Leipzig  in  the  following  jyear.  Theological  diffi- 
culties, especially  those  arising  out  of  the  relation 
of  Providence  to  the  voluntary  action  of  man,  led 
him  to  take  an  eager  interest  in  philosophy,  and 
he  frankly  adopted  the  determinist  position,  in 
which  the  reading  of  Spinoza's  Ethics  only  served 
to  confirm  him.  He  was  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources even  before  his  University  course  was  com- 
pleted, and  after  three  years  at  Leipzig  he  spent 
some  years  as  a  tutor  in  various  families,  first  in 
Saxony,  and  then  in  Ziirich  ;  it  was  in  Zurich  that 
he  met  his  future  wife,  a  niece  of  Klopstock.  In 
1790  he  had  a  hard  struggle  against  poverty  in 
Leipzig,  but  the  autumn  of  that  year  brought  him 
more  pupils,  among  them  one  who  desired  to  study 
the  philosophy  of  Kant.  This  was  a  turning-point 
in  his  life. 

'  A  circumstance,'  he  writes  to  his  betrothed,  '  which  seemed 
the  result  of  mei  i  chance,  led  nie  to  give  myself  up  entirely  to 
the  study  of  the  Kantian  philosophy— a  philosophy  which  re- 
strains the  imagination,  always  too  iwwerful  in  mo,  which  gives 
vniderstanding  the  sway,  and  which  raises  the  whole  spirit  to 
an  indescribable  elevation  above  all  earthly  considerations.  .  .  . 
It  is  difficult  l)eyon<I  all  conception,  and  stands  greatly  in  need 
of  simplification.  The  principles,  it  is  true,  are  hard  specula- 
tions, with  no  direct  bearing  upon  human  life,  but  their  con- 
sequences are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  an  age  whose 
morality  la  corrupted  at  the  fountain-head ;  and  to  set  these 
consequences  before  the  world  in  a  clear  light  would,  I  believe, 
be  doing  it  a  good  service.  ...  I  am  now  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  human  will  Is  free,  and  that  to  be  happy  is  not 
the  purpose  of  our  t>eing,— but  to  deserve  happiness.' 

In  1791,  Fichte  paid  a  visit  to  Kant  at  Konigs- 


l>erg,  and  laid  before  him  an  e.ssay  entitled  Kritik 
allcr  OJfcnbarung,  and  by  some  accident  this  was 
published  anonymously.  The  philosophical  world, 
already  expecting  a  work  on  religion  by  Kant, 
assumed  that  the  Konigsberg  philosopher  was  the 
author,  with  the  result  that  bichte,  once  again  a 
private  tutor,  found  his  book  immediately  famous. 
A  tour  in  Switzerland,  after  his  marriage  in  1793, 
brought  him  into  contact  with  Pestalozzi  and  other 
men  of  wide  reputation.  The  writing  of  political 
pamphlets,  and  deep  reflexion  upon  the  dimculties 
of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  occupied  him  until,  in 
the  spring  of  1794,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Extra- 
ordinary Prof  essor  of  Philosophy  at  Jena,  then  dis- 
tinguished as  the  centre  of  progressive  philosophi- 
cal and  literary  movements  in  Germany.  His  work 
at  Jena,  where  his  influence  among  the  students 
was  remarkable,  was  cut  short  by  an  unfortunate 
attack  upon  him  on  the  ground  of  his  sui)posed 
atheism— an  attack  which  he  met  without  much 
tact.  The  result  was  that  he  resigned  the  chair, 
and  before  long  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  way 
quietly  to  Berlin.  There  he  at  first  moved  in  the 
circle  of  Schlegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  others  of 
the  Romantic  school,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he 
found  a  more  congenial  and  officially  more  in- 
fluential circle  of  friends.  Obtaining  permission 
to  lecture  in  Berlin,  he  gathered  round  him  an 
audience  containing  most  distinguished  scholars 
and  statesmen.  At  Eriangen  in  1805  he  delivered 
a  number  of  lectures,  including  the  famous  course 
on  TAe  Nature  of  the  Scholar. 

In  1807,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France,  which  had 
interrupted  his  residence  in  Berlin,  Fichte  was  chosen  to  frame 
tor  the  proposed  University  of  Berlin  a  constitution  which 
should  ensure  its  efficiency  and  success — a  task  peculiarly  con- 
genial to  him.  Unfortunately,  a  change  in  the  management  ol 
the  scheme  led  to  the  rejection  of  his  remarkable  and  far- 
sighted  proposals. 

With  patriotic  disregard  of  the  risks  he  was 
running,  he  delivered  his  Addresses  to  the  German 
People  during  the  winter  of  1807-8,  while  Berlin 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  his  services  to- 
wards the  regeneration  of  Prussia  were  recognized 
by  his  election  as  first  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1810.  While  in  the  strenuous  service  of 
his  Fatherland,  he  was  stricken  down  by  a  fever 
contracted  from  his  wife,  who  had  laboured  in  the 
overflowing  hospitals  for  five  months,  and  he  died 
on  27th  January  1814. 

2.  Vitiiia^s.  —  VXic  Kritik  aller  Offenbantng  b.^- 
peared  in  1792  ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
principles  of  Kant's  critical  method  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  possibility  of  revealed  religion. 
Its  interest  lies  in  the  emphasis  which  Fichte  thus 
early  laid  upon  the  practical  reason  as  the  clue  to 
speculative  problems.  In  1794  it  was  followed 
by  Vber  den  Begriff  der  Wissenschaftslehre,  a  tract 
containing  a  purely  formal  sketch  of  his  first  Jena 
lectures,  which  has  unfortunately  been  frequently 
used  as  the  most  adequate  source  for  a  knowledge 
of  Fichte's  system.  While  at  Jena,  Fichte  de- 
veloped his  speculative  principle  (described  below) 
in  a  series  of  works  dealing  with  its  theoretical 
and  practical  grounds  and  implications,  including 
Grundlage  dergcsammten  Wissens(hnftslehre(n9i), 
Grundlage  des  Naturrechts  (1796),  Erste  und  zweite 
Einleitung  in  die  WUsenschiiftslchre  (1191),  Versuch 
einer  neuen  Darstellung  der  Wissenschaftslehre 
(1797)  which  expounds  the  philosophical  system  as 
a  whole,  and  System  der  Sittenlehre  (1798).  After 
leaving  Jena,  Fichte  came  under  influences  which 
resulted  in  a  more  popular  exposition  and  a  less 
intellectual  idealism ;  the  keen  dialectic  of  the 
Wissenschaftslehre  made  way  for  the  ethical  ideal- 
ism of  Die  Bestimtnung  des  Menschen  (1800),  the 
theoretical  sociali-sm  of  Der  geschlossene  Handels- 
staat  (1801),  the  elevatetl  spiritual  insight  of  Vber 
das  Wesen  des  Oelehrten  (1805),  the  acute  analysis 
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of  current  culture  and  thought  of  Grundzilge  des 
gegenieartigen  Zeitalters  (1806),  and  for  the  bold 
reconciliation  of  life  and  thought  in  religion  which 
is  found  in  the  Anweisung  zum  scligen  Leben  (1806). 
When  Prussia  was  invaded  in  1805  by  Napoleon, 
Fichte's  patriotism,  which  had  led  him  to  make  tlie 
unsuccessful  appeal  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Prussian  troops  as  a  preacher  of  '  fire  and  sword,' 
found  expression  in  the  Reden  an  die  Deutschen — 
addresses  which  survey  the  characteristics  of  the 
German  people  out  of  which  the  new  State  may  be 
built  up,  and  expound  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  utilize  the  freedom  and  vitality  of  the 
nation. 

(l)  The  Jena  Period. —{a)  Wissensehafts- 
Uhre. — Fichte's  problem  was  set  for  him  by  the 
unresolved  difficulties  of  Kant's  system.  By  an 
analysis  of  knowledge  and  an  investigation  of  the 
result,  for  knowledge,  of  the  existence  of  the  unity 
of  self-consciousness,  Kant  attempted  to  explain 
experience.  But  the  result  of  his  method  seemed 
to  De  that  two  elements,  each  of  which  has  mean- 
ing only  as  related  to  the  other,  are  equally  neces- 
sary for  experience,  though  the  relation  is  a  purely 
negative  one. 

*  what  Kant,  however,  does  not  perceive,  is  that  .  .  .  these 
two  worlds  are  esientlally  relative  to  each  other,  so  that  either, 
taken  apart  from  the  other,  becomes  an  empty  ahatraction. 
He  has,  mdeed,  proved  that  existence  unrelated  to  a  conscious 
life  is  such  an  aoatraction.  But  it  is  clear  tliat  the  pure  self, 
in  its  universality — as  opposed  to  ail  the  matter  of  the  desires 
— is  equally  abstract.  To  will  the  self,  and  only  the  self,  is  to 
will  nothing  at  all.  Self -consciousness  always  implies  conscious- 
neM  of  lomething  else  than  self,  and  could  not  exist  without 
it.  Sell-determination,  therefore,  though  it  may  l)e  relat^ively 
opposed  to  determination  by  the  not-self,  cannot  be  absolutely 
opposed  to  it,  for  with  the  not-self  the  self  also  would  disappear ' 
(E.  Caird,  Hegtl,  Edinburgh,  1896,  p.  124  f.). 

Fichte  refused  to  start  with  any  abstract  notion. 
Certainty  to  him  rested  on  intuition,  though  he 
meant  by  intuition  neither  the  Kantian  mode  of 
knowing  things-in-themselves  nor  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Absolute  (of  Schelling),  but  what  he 
called  in  his  later  writings  the  free  activity  of  the 
Ego. 

The  best-known  expression  of  this  starting-point  ia  found  in 
the  Grundlage  der  WUatntehafUlehre,  where  it  is  reached  by 
a  highly  artificial  method,  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  brief. 
The  procedure  is  to  assume  that  any  one  who  considers  what 
happens  when  be  calls  himself  *  I'  wilt  find  that  he  is  at  the 
same  time  both  object  and  subject.  But  this  primitive  activity 
of  consciousness  (its  self-afiirmation)  ia  known  to  the  Ego  only 
through  reflexion,  that  is,  through  limitation.  In  other  words, 
•the  Ego  determines  '  and  'the  Ego  is  determined.'  The  only 
solution  of  this  contradiction  is  found  in  the  proposition  *  the 
Effo  partly  determines  itself  and  is  partly  detennmed.'  From 
this  position  the  theoretical  WUiengchaftalehre  analyzes  the 
necssssry  modes  of  intelligence  which  are  involved  in  the 
opposition  between  non-Ego  and  Ego.  Fichte  was  quite  aware, 
and  held,  that  thia  has  only  formal  worth.  The  practical 
WitttMehaftsUhre  (SittenUhre)  makes  an  advance.  If  the  Ego 
Is  to  unite  the  pure  activity  of  self-affirmation  and  the  limited, 
determined  activity,  '  it  must  be  an  activity  which  is  at  the 
same  time,  though  not  in  the  same  sense,  finite  ;  it  must  be  an 
infinite  strimng.  Striving  implies  opposition.  .  ,  .  Tiius  the 
practical  antinty  of  the  Ego  is  the  ground  of  the  AnaUigs 
[opposition],  which  renders  intelligence  possible'  (Adamson, 

(6)  Practical  philosophy. — The  Theory  of  Natural 
Right  and  the  Moral  Phil,  are  deductions  from  the 
first  princijjles  of  the  Wisaenschaftslehre,  and  lay 
down  a  series  of  stages  marking  the  realization  of 
the  practical  Ego.  The  Ego,  on  the  principles  of 
the  earlier  investigation,  must  affirm  itself,  be 
aware  of  its  own  activity.  It  can  be  so  aware 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  practical,  willing.  '  The 
practical  Ego  is  the  Ego  of  original  self-conscious- 
ness ;  a  rational  being  immediately  perceives  itself 
only  in  willing;  and,  were  it  not  practical,  would 
perceive  neither  itself  nor  the  world — would  not 
be  an  intelligence  at  all.  Will  is  in  a  special  sense 
the  essence  of  reason '  ( W^erke,  iii.  20  f . ;  and  see 
Adamson,  181).  This  striving  is  a  feature  of  con- 
sciousness only  to  the  extent  that  consciousness 
is  limited,  and  the  Ego  is  really  a  system  of  im- 


pulses, or  strivings  partially  but  not  absolutely 
opposed. 

Fichte  examines  the  implications  of  the  principle  that  the 
Ego,  to  be  self-consciousness,  must  affirm  itself  as  acting  freely  ; 
and  his  results  are  his  theory  of  right  or  rights.  Freedom  of 
action  involves  the  existence  of  a  sphere  of  action,  a  world 
against  which  the  activity  is  to  be  directed.  F'ichte  furtlier 
deduces  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  individuals,  and  the 
external  world  is  the  means  of  communication  between  such 
free  intelligences.  Still  further,  the  co-existence  of  such  free 
persons  is  possible  only  if  they  stand  in  a  relation  of  right  and 
law  (Rechl)  to  each  other.  The  theory  of  right  establishes 
(1)  primitive  right,  the  right  to  be  not  a  mere  means  but  a 
cause  (involving  personal  freedom  and  property).  To  assure  this 
right,  there  must  also  be  (2)  right  of  coercion,  the  agreement 
in  a  commonweal  by  mutual  contract  that  violations  of  the 
former  shall  be  annulled  by  its  contrary.  Hence  (3)  the  political 
rights  of  free  contract,  of  legislative  and  of  executive  authority. 
Socialist  principles  regarding  State-control  of  trade,  labour,  and 
money  are  deduced  (cf.  the  Geschlossene  Haiulekstaat).  The 
system  of  rights  arises  from  the  conflict  of  the  freedom  of  one 
subject  with  that  of  others  ;  similarly,  the  conflict  of  motives 
in  any  one  person  gives  rise  to  the  system  of  duties  of  Fichte's 
Theory  of  Alarala  or  Dutiet  (Sittenlehre).  The  pure  spring  of 
action,  the  tendency  to  freedom  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  finds 
beside  it  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  aim  of  which  is 
enjoyment,  not  freedom.  Fichte  points  out  that  these  are  not 
really  contradictory ;  transcendentaliy,  they  are  both  expres- 
sions of  the  fundamental  activity  of  the  Ego.  Their  union  is 
effected  when  an  act  materially  (by  obedience  to  the  natural 
principle)  regards  the  world  of  sense,  and  formally  (obeying  the 
pure  principle)  affirms  freedom  from  the  world  of  sense.  But 
the  Ego,  so  long  as  it  remains  a  self-conscious  Ego,  cannot  l>e 
completely  free  from  limitation,  so  that  the  moral  end  lies  in 
infinity.  Moral  action  is,  therefore,  a  series  of  acts,  no  one  of 
which  is  indifferent ;  the  moral  vocation  of  man  is  not  one 
definite  thing,  but  a  series  of  vocations,  and  the  moral  law  is, 
'  Continually  fulfil  your  vocation.'  Conscience  is  the  feeling  of 
harmony  in  a  given  case  between  the  empirical  and  the  pure 
Ego,  an  assurance  immediately  given.  ^ 

(c)  Philosophy  of  religion. — In  his  first  Essay  in 
the  critical  style,  the  Critique  of  all  Revelation, 
Fichte  attempted  to  apply  the  critical  principles 
to  the  question  of  the  possibility,  the  form,  and 
the  content  of  any  revelation,  tiius  filling  a  gap 
in  the  Kantian  system.  The  importance  of  this 
Essay  lies  in  the  stress  which  ne  already  lays 
upon  the  practical  side  of  that  system.  Witliin 
the  earlier  system  of  Fichte  there  was  no  place 
for  the  conception  of  God  as  creative,  or  as  personal. 
Kant  had  shown  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
Natural  Religion,  as  involved  in  the  necessity  of 
the  practical  postulates  of  God  and  immortality ; 
Revealed  Religion,  Fichte  tried  to  show,  rests  upon 
the  morally  imperfect  condition  of  those  to  whom 
the  revelation  is  made,  and  any  revelation  must  be 
in  harmony  with  the  moral  law.  It  is  of  the  Divine 
moral  law,  not  of  God,  that  we  read  in  the  treatise 
whicli  led  to  Fichte's  removal  from  Jena.  Belief 
in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  is  belief  in  God, 
and  there  is  no  other ;  only  by  reason  of  the  neces- 
sities of  intelligence  do  we  regard  this  order  as 
substance  or  person. 

(2)  The  Berlin  Period.— (a)  The  Nature  of 
Man.^The  harmony  which  Fichte  had  tried  to 
establish  between  cognition  and  will,  by  means  of 
the  conception  of  the  moral  order,  received  during 
the  Berlin  period  more  elaborate  treatment;  the 
Wissenschaftslehre,  so  often  taken  as  Fichte's  last 
word,  is  merely  introductory  to  the  whole  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  Popular  Works.  The  clearest 
exposition  of  the  later  synthesis  is  found  in  Die 
liestimmung  des  Menschen  of  1800  (Pop.  Works,  i. 
.321  ff.).  The  three  sections  of  this  work — Doubt, 
Knowledge,  and  Faith  —  state  the  positions  of 
Naturalism,  Theoretical  Idealism,  and  Practical 
(or  Ethical)  Idealism.  Naturalism  leaves  us  with 
the  conflict  of  natural  necessity  and  freedom, 
Knowledge  is  shown  to  be  purely  formal ;  but  in 
the  third  book  the  end  of  existence  is  declared  to 
be  not  knowledge,  but  action. 

In  the  section  entitled  *  Faith,'  Fichte  shows  that  the  attempt 
to  analyze  the  feeling  of  free  activity  by  reason  only,  revives 
the  sceptical  doubts  descrilied  in  the  section  entitled  '  Doubt.' 
We  must  simply  accept  the  impulse  to  independence,  and  realize 
that  *  thought  is  not  supreme,  but  founded  on  our  striving  ener- 
gies.'   'The  true  dignity  of  my  understanding  fills  me  with 
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reverence.  It  U  no  longer  the  deceptive  mirror  which  reflects 
a  series  of  empty  pictures,  proceedinjj  from  nolhiiijf  and  tending 
to  nothing  ;  it  is  t>estowe<)  u))on  nie  for  a  great  iMirpose.  lUj  cul- 
tivation for  this  purpose  is  entniRted  to  me  ;  it  is  placed  in  my 
bands,  and  at  my  hands  it  will  l)e  re<)iiired.*  *  We  do  not  act 
because  we  know,  but  we  know  because  we  are  called  upon  to 
act.    The  practical  reason  is  the  root  of  all  reason.' 

The  moral  results  which  follow  from  this  position 
are  clear.  '  Not  merely  to  know,  but  according  to 
thy  knowledge  to  do,  is  thy  vocation.'  Kichte 
would,  however,  have  us  remember  that  others 
also  are  busy  doing.  '  Assume  it  as  already  known 
that  they  can  give  a  purpose  to  their  own  being 
wholly  by  themselves,  ana  independently  of  thee  ; 
never  interrupt  the  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose, but  rather  further  it  to  the  utmost  of  thy 
power.'  The  vocation  of  the  race  is  to  form  itself 
into  one  single  body,  each  part  of  which  shall  be 
in  intimate  contact  with  every  other.  All  has 
tended  to  this  end,  and  much  of  the  way  is  already 
passed  over.  Man  has  attained  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive, more  energetic  freedom.  'Wlien  once 
every  useful  discovery  made  at  one  end  of  the 
earth  is  at  once  communicated  to  all  other  parts, 
then,  without  further  interruption,  with  united 
strength  and  equal  step,  humanity  shall  move 
onward  to  a  higher  culture,  of  winch  we  can  at 
present  form  no  conception.'  But  an  even  greater 
Order  appears;  the  Eternal  World,  in  which  we 
are  and  live  even  now,  the  world  in  which  Will 
is  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  consequences  that 
stretches  through  the  whole  invisible  realms  of 
spirit,  rises  before  us.  God,  the  Divine  Will,  is 
the  bond  of  union  between  finite  wills  within  that 
world,  and  our  true  life  is  a  life  of  active  endeavour 
to  co-operate  with  other  willing  persons,  fulfilling 
our  respective  vocations  while  respecting  their 
freedom,  guided  by  conscience,  which  is  the  felt 
harmony  between  the  natural  tendency  and  the 
tendency  to  freedom. 

Creative  life  reveals  itself  in  a  different  shape  in  each  corner 
of  the  universe  as  the  power  by  whii:h  we  ourselves  were  formed. 
Here  it  streams  as  self -creating  and  seltforniiiig  matter  through 
human  veins  and  muscles,  and  pours  out  its  abundance  into  the 
tree,  the  plant,  and  the  grass.  There  it  leaps  and  dances  as 
spontaneous  activity  in  the  animal,  and  appears  in  ever-new 
forms.  *  Everything  that  lives  and  moves  follows  tJiis  universal 
impulse.'  Through  that  which  to  others  seemed  a  mere  dead 
mass,  Mchte  saw  this  life  rising  in  ever-increasing  growth,  no 
lon^cer  the  ever-recurring  circle,  or  the  eternally  repeated  play. 
'  It  is  not  Death  that  kills,  but  the  more  living  Life  wliich,  con- 


cealed behind  the  former,  bursts  forth  into  new  development. 
Death  and  Birth  are  but  the  struggle  of  Life  with  itself  to 
assume  a  more  glorious  and  congenial  form.' 

(6)  The  Way  of  the  Blessed  Life  (tr.  under  that 
title  in  the  Popular  Works).— "Vhw.  deals  with  the 
ultimate  question  of  the  relation  of  finite  spirits  to 
the  universe  of  which  they  are  parts.  In  the  second 
part  of  that  work,  Fichte  offers  a  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent stages  (distinguishing  five)  of  that  reflexion 
by  which  the  relation  is  apprehended.  The  first 
three  stages  are  those  described  in  The  Nature  of 
Man,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  life  of  Faith  u 
the  acceptance  of,  and  self-sacrifice  for,  the  ideas 
on  which  rest  art,  science,  and  political  life.  But 
man  can  ri.se  yet  higher,  for  Ids  failure  to  realize 
the  Divine  Will  in  his  own  action  forces  him  in  upon 
himself,  so  that  he  may  comprehend  what  that  is 
which  he  loves  and  after  which  he  strives.  Man 
so  lives  that  'in  the  conduct  of  each  individual 
there  niay  be  manifested  purely  that  form  which 
the  Divine  nature  has  assumed  in  this  particular 
individual ;  that  each  individual  may  recognize 
God  as  He  is  outwardly  manifested  in  the  conduct 
of  all  other  men ;  that  all  others  may  recognize 
God  as  He  is  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  this 
particular  individual ;  and  that  thus  God  alone 
may  be  ever  manifest^  in  all  outward  appearance.' 
The  fifth  and  last  stage  is  that  in  which  the  finite 
spirit  apprehends  in  thought  the  intimate  relations 
in  which  he  and  all  other  finite  spirits  are  bound 
together  in  one  community  of  free  intelligences, 
moved  and  upheld  by  one  purpose. 

LiTSRATURE.  — IFcrb!,  the  collected  works,  11  vols.,  edited  and 
arranged  by  Fichte's  son,  1.  H.  Fichte  (vols.  i. -viii.,  Bonn, 
1846-46,  and  vols,  ix.-xi.,  1834-36) ;  The  Popular  Works  of  J.  O. 
Fichte*,  tr.  W.  Smith,  2  vols.,  London,  1889,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author  prepare<l  from  materials  derived  from  J.  G.  FiehU'g 
Leben  und  literarischer  Brie/wecluet^,  by  I.  H.  Fichte,  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1862  :  The  Scitmx  of  Rights  and  The  Sciencf  of  Know- 
ledge, tr.  A.  E.  Kroeger,  with  introd.  bv  W.  T.  Harris,  Ixjndon, 
1889  ;  On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar  and  The  Characteristics  of 
the  Present  Age,  tr  W.  Smith,  both  contained  in  the  PiiptUar 
Works  already  mentioned ;  C.  C.  Everett,  Fichte's  Science  of 
Knowledge,  Chicago,  1884  ;  R.  Adamson,  Fichte,  London,  1881 
(see  also  his  Developtnent  of  Modern  Philosophy,  Edinb.  and 
Lond.  1908);  F.  C.  A.  Schwegler,  Uist.  of  PhU.,  tr.  with  a 
note  by  J.  H.  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  1867  (see  also  other  Histories 
of  Philosophy,  notably  those  of  K.  Fischer,  Erdmann,  and 
Windelband) ;  T.  Carlyle,  On  Heroes,  Lect.  vi. ;  A.  Lasson, 
J.  G.  Fichte  im  Verhdltniss  zti  Kirehe  und  Staat,  Berlin,  1863  ; 
F.  Zimmer,  J.  0.  Fichte's  Jieliniomphilosophie,  Berlin,  1878.  ^ 
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